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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


THE FOLLOWING WORK, 
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\ 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


N the following Work, it may be proper to intimate, that, with reſpe& 
| to the arrangement of the matter, both of the numerous different 
Genera and Species of Plants, &c. and of the Various Deſcriptive Articles 
and Practical Operations in the general Syſtem of Gardening, and the 
Botanic Terms and Explanations of the different parts of Plants, and 
ſyſtematic Principles of Botany, the whole is diſpoſed in one general 
arrangement, according as the names of the ſaid Genera, articles of Gar- 


dening, and Botanic Terms, reſpectively occur in their alphabetic order. 


All the 3 of bat i" being arranged Giternatically i in many 
different genera or families, according to their general Botanic Charac- 
ters, the different kindred ſpecies are diſtributed accordin gly into rela- 
tive genera, ſome genera compriſing but one or two, and others many 
different ſpecies : and all of which genera and their reſpective ſpecies, 
are arranged in the order as above, under their generical botanic names, 
followed immediately by that of the claſs and order in which they aſſo- 
_ ciate in the Botanic. Syſtem, and by the general deſcriptive characters of 
each genus and its relative ſpecies: as all the ſpecies of every genus 
poſſeſs invariably the ſame generic diſtinction; and each aſſociated ſpecies 
of the ſaid genera ĩs arranged therein under the ſame. generical name, 
preceding and annexed to that of its trivial or common name; and under 
_ each ſpecies are aſſembled its reſpective varieties, where any occur, Mhe- 

be chere 
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. INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


ther conſiſting of any acciderital variation in their general growth, or in 
the leaves, flowers, or fruits, &c. the two latter of which, in particular; = 
are in many ſpecies N various and numerous. = 


« * 
% 8 


| Likes HIS in u the Rel aid $25 e * dine fetedtions or 
fe parate arrangements of many different genera, ſpecies, and varieties of 
plants, trees, flowers, fruits, &c. in each; collected from the general 
body vf the” Work; into tribes, under different Heads, according the 
genera habit and nature of growth, different'tetyperatutes; and partie 
uſes i in the ſeveral garden departments; conſiſting of the tribes of Ann 
Plants, Biennial and Perennial Plants, Bulbots, Fibrous, and Tubercus- 
rooted Plants, Kitchen-garden Plants; Arotnate Plants, Sulhdzherbs, 
Soup erbe, Succutent Plants, Medical Plants, Green-houſe Plants, Hot 
. houſe or Stove Plants, Forcing-houſe Plants and Trees, principal Hot. 
bed Plants, Edging Plants for Edgings, Climbing Plants, Herbaceous 
Plants, and different Tribes of Trees, comprifing Deciduous Trees 
and Shriibs, Evergreen Trees, Fruit Trees, Foreft Trees, Orchard Trees, 
Hedge Trees for Hedges, Eſpalier Trees, Wall Trees; and various 
other Tribes of Plants and Flowers, &c. arranged under ſeparate heads; © 
with general deſcriptions of the Plants and Trees, &c, of each Tribe, and 
1 intimations of their utility in the reſpective departments of Gardening, 
and general Management; referring to the various reſpective Genera as 
they occur in the general arrangement in the different parts of the Bock, 
| bor FI of the e en ccc. p to each Genus. 
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7% the hin: general arrangement 3 ie 
the different Garden Departments and Erections, and of the various ar- 
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| INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 
heads Nen deſcriptive « 15 of the Küchen and Fruit- 


Suden, Pleaſure- ground, Flower; garden, Plantations and Shrubberies, 
Lawns, Walks, Water, Grals-compartments, Gravel and Terrace Walks, 


| Orchards, Nurſery, Hedges, Walls, Wall- trees, Eſpaliers, &c. and of 


various other relative compartments ; alſo of Greeh-houſes, Hot houſes 
or Stoves; Forcing- -houſes, Hot - walls, Bark · pits, Hot - bed- frames; Diaw- 
ing frames, Glaſs - caſes, Hand-glaſſes, and Hot- beds in general ; with ge- 
neral intimations of the principal utility, formation, and practical manage 
ment of each of the ſaid department, &c/ under their reſpective heads; 
the proper Soils, Sitaations, Expoſures, Manures , Dungs, Compoſts, ce. 


neceffary Retjulftes; with Explanations of the differeiit PraQtical Methods 
of Sowing, Planting, Propagating, Pruning, and all other prineipal oper 
tions in the proceſs of general Gardening ; both in the culture of the 
various Plants, Trees, Shrubs; Flowers, Fruits; &c. va ths Sago 
Wd er of = _ diſtri and 1 MBE : 
2 L129 SON; x I8 $56 + rod 76201; ite 10 er many 
And likewiſe in the 80 arrangement unde the principal 
Botanic Terms and Deſeriptions of the different parts of Plants; &. 
comprehending the different ſorts of Roots, Stems, Leaves, Flowers, 
and modes of Floweriug, Fruits, Seed veſſele, and Scetls, with Expla- 
nations of the different Sexes, Claſſes and Orders, Characters, Genera, 
Species, and Varieties; the whole diſplaying the eſſential principles of the 
Botanic Syſtem, conformably to the Linnean Sexual Method 3. and as, 
agrecably to that univerſally adopted ſyſtem; all vegetables, as well as 
animals, having a diſtinction of Sexes, and which being contained i in the 
flowers * of the reſpective ah the whole os mers creation is 


there- 


8 e 


deſctibing likewiſe in a Umilar manner, under their reſpective articles; 
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— W BY W „ a 
5 rr e 9 
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* * em f 10 
| 4] F INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS: | 1 alto 
i ＋ chereupon divided into twenty - -four grand diviſions or primary Clies; 
1! according to the differences of the faid Sexes ot FruQtifications of the flow- © 
I! ers, in male, female and hermaphrodite ; and by the ſame rule, this Claſſes = 
ane derided ins Ns Sen! eo og: hs das: - | 


cies, and theſe into Varieties, according as any occur; all of which are Me 
fully explained noder their reſpeRive heads, in-the courſe of the ſal 


1 „„ n eee | 15 
And in this ſecond edition are added numerous important articles of - 


practical gardening, and ſeveral hundred ſpecies of plants not in the for- 
mer edition ; with many conſiderable plates, deſcribing the generil Plaus 
of green-houſes, ſtoves, and forcing-houſes, &c. and the deſcriptions. of =_ 
the different parts of plants, flawers, and fruits; and the claſſes and orders 
N 8 


4 5 


4. 


» % 


eee ee ee | 9 
plain thoroughly the whole ſyſtem of general gardening, and the eſſential | 
principles Fe in its horticultural utility; the general fyſtem of 
plants, &c. proper for every garden diſtrict and department; not either 
in the manner of a voluminous Herbal, or that of a general hiſtory and 
deſcription af all ſorts of plants, uſeful and uſeleſs, for garden culture: 
Nor proceeding'in the extreme minutiz of botanic deſcription ; but de- | 
ſcribing, in a general manner, all the valuable principal Genera, Species, : 
and Vatieties of plants, &c. eſtimable for uſe, ornament, variety, and 


curinlity, 'both of all the hardy kinds for the full ground, und tender 5 | 
axnics ber the yreehovls and Hove, ce 110 
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46a nent "ſtoves, arhiſhed, With heart 
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fone and orde 7 Pohl Pintindiia.. | 
Charafters.].CAaLvyx, three acute ſpear-ſhap-! 
ed ſpreading, leaves. ConxotLa, ve petals 
larger than the cup; with cla ws, oval, arched, 
bane: and wok” and the border oval ob- 
tuſe, ſpreading, ciliate, and contracted atthe | 
baſe into ſhort Tecurved ed tlaws, on which the 
principal daws are plated, with Aa ſhort, ſmall, 
8 . nectarium. ' STAMINA, five. 
50 lyadelphious, membranaceous mall. fila- 
ents, each topped with three twin anther, of 
a kidney-ſhape. ISTILLUM, a cylindric ger- 
men, with five ſubulare approximating ſtyles, 
crowned with 1 ſtigmas. /PERICARPIDM, 
an ovate; menbratiacious, veined e | 
with five wings, and five cells qpe 
N many ſuboyate ſeeds. 
- Anke ee 
"on riot ng eons A8 a 15 With 
1 it trunk a ne rniſhed with | 
. 6vate-ſpear-thaped, e leaves; and 
"nw angular, With five or ſeven lobes, vein- | 
ed, and placed alternate; the flowers are of q | ny 
dark purple, and come out on the ends of bi- 1 
5 Ra) nodding downwards; | bearing | 
7 and A u gull. N „ 
0 6 10 . 18 : r South-Wales | the 
the Philippine Iſlands when cut, Yields 
a kind of gum, [There is another ſpecies e we 
genus, 2 ſhrub; with the. extreme bi ranches 
3 but has not been yet r 7 into 
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anger than the Sram 

AY ous blaments in a ſheath, 
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8 4 chombus-like compreſſed 

bivalved and acumnated, 2 
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| faked free or ban day inter, N en The leaves umd fower-fallks tie iimedi- - 
Hom it come up two inches high, ately from the root. Nehren jag, you: 


da be r 4 ar al into a ſeparate | the ground they | 
| in the bark- pl "om bo ip br Tet pr Moen teen 
by 


STI More Gere p them Thad- In length, a in breadth. 
I till they have taken | root, 8 Thofe of the firſt, ſecond, * ſorts, are 
„„ = be conſtantly kept; and the ſecond year | variouſly firaated, divided, and indented, and 
| {7 will flower and ripen their ſeeds. ſpreading in circular cluſters, and form a ſin- 
CANTHUS, ty named Branca gularly nt appearance. The flower-ſtalk * 
: 8 Bear's-breech. I b ves, and attains three or 
us retains five diſtin ſpecies, four | four feet ſtature, erect, round, thick, fleſhy, 
of w are hardy herbaceous perennials of | and decorated upward. with numerous flow- 
the — tribe, that 'bbtaifi three or four ers, which are univerſally hermaphrodite, and 
fee: ſtature, adorned as top with numerous formed each of one tubular petal, the colour 
flowers in erect Os merit eſteem as chiefly white, and arrange Mn 


plants of ornament foy/ the embelliſhment of | ſpike along the upper part of the ſtalk, each ſe · 
the pleaſure ground. other is an ever- | parate flower occupying a diſtinct cup. The 
green ſhrub, of the tem of ſtove exotics. } appear in July Wy uguſt, continue a mont 


or fix weeks, and gre ſupcecded by . of 


PA = 


perature 
The Acanthus belongs to the claſs and or- 
der 3 Hug ioſpermia, and its charac- | ripe ſeed in autumn. 
— The Acanthus mollis, yas greatly er 
The Catwx, 8 of leaves forming || in rage; mes for, the elegance of j be 
"- wired trip! ode 1 Cool A, mono- ene ining a. condderable len 5 
peta ringent, opening above and having its 8 
-with 2 outs, Rs r ws but the hag tried and indented 35 — 
upper one is wanting. The STAMIXA ate two beautiful manner, is the chief TIO 
Sort” Wk furs long filaments, having com- ed ng Ni | 
preſſed anthere,. The Pisrittiun, a tutbi- e Acanthus ſpimoſus i is alſo a boble fans 
nated germen ſupporting a filiform ſtyle, ter- | and demands our * * for the ſingu 
mT by two acute ſtigmas. Pericaiei- of its lar many-pointed toro eas, 
vun, a roundiſh capſule of two cells, preg form 4 ling variety, 
nant wich ſmooth ficfiy ſeeds, © The above two ſpecies are the mo 
The ſpecies molt common are, | monly Known and ae wot, in the 


- 4./Acavrnvs fl. | gardens. | 
Sen are,] Acantiant wich 3 Theſe bs” are natives of nah, ae. 
ſinuated and i fmooth, unarmed leaves. and Portugal, but grow. freely here in the full 
 Pariety.} Acanthus mollis Incidus. Sbining- ground, ah are of eaſy culture 

leaved ſmooth acanthus, with larger leſs-ſinu- ” The Acanthus N is a . evergreen 
ated ſmooch leaves, the upper tide min; ſhrub, a native of South America, and . 
* ACANTHVS fpinoſus. * | quires the aid of 4 ane 


3 arm Acant Bs n "with deeply co 
bee many- poi * mns who each leg- ; 18 
3 2 terminated by 90774 e 


in 8 Propagation, e. bi. © 
reſpet to the merit of theſe "DE 
in. gardens, the herbaceous ſpecies may with 
propriety be employed « as 1 for the de- 
us der coration of comm 1 1 borders, and other 
n fimilar eee ure ground, 
2 2 and they may be itn har rde I: Spb 
en clumps, toward the front, between ſhrubs o* 
moderate growth. Their flowers, though not 
Aeg are conſpicuous ; , which, 

with thy the pleaſing ſingularity of the leaves, the. 


3 will effect the e doth of 0 | # | 


5 


nually, three or 7 ſeet perennial in 3 5 e 1 
root, but annual in leaf and Elks they rifing || Eh in 709 qe ſoil, and 0% 
in ſpring, and periſh in autumn. not Lk 6 ahy particular expoſure, * 


The "Toots are compoſed bf thick | fleſhy | The four herbactous ſpecies may. be ro- 
| fibres, which are conſiderably ad e "Tie both by ſeed and by i al 
renn he feed grows freely in the common 


e as 


loa 5 1 ts ground. 


o 
Mo 


A 


enn Gen de Ae wii Mareh-6# 
Farr ber in Gallon drills, or on the ſur- with 
- and raked in; of enen en 
an inch deep. The plants will appear 
. weeks : ) then them 9x inches, bem ta) 
or three inches high, prick them out at that di- 
Kance: and in autumn or ſpring follow 


propagation by parting the roots 


be e im autumn or ſpring: the 
offeſet will readily — 3 

eligible to part them all. Bes Pakr- 
ING RooTs, Plant chem at once where they. 
Their general culture is only: to allow-ſap- 


port, when neceſſary, to the flower-ſtalks; and; — 


e ee them. dawn. 
hbeſe plants are retained in maſt of the 
aurſeries for ſale, o 
-. The holl . 1 being a 4 
1 ſhrub, is retained here in hot- 
bouſes, to diverſify the collection of curious. 
foreign. plants of fGicailar temperament, reſi- 
Jents of that department is propagated by ſeed 
When atamable from abroad, or may be tried. 
by . cuttings, layers, &c. ſowing or planting 


in and - plunged in bark-bed in the 
Gove till-raiſed,, and afterwards treated as the 
other hot-houſe exotics, 


- ACAULES Plants, To. e a. caulis, 
or ſtem. A term uſed. by botaniſts, expreſſive 
＋ pap ages = no v 


ce * Maple Tree. 

This genus furniſhes a (#48 0 
hardy deciduous trees, being ſuch as caſt their; 
leaves in autumn, and remain diveſted of 


fo ts ur ——— Wiaton, 


les. in gar 
5 * 1 r, Poſygama 
Charafters. ; ad fart and male flow | 
ers, a-part.on © ſame plant. 
hs whe pyllous, 85 co- 


9 een on 


*g. eight fila 
ments with e 
a compreſſed germen, 1 and. 


He, u =&- 


— 1 


&Ryle,. hayr 
Rioanpiux, 


it, however, — 


q 
table ſtalk, but gro. 


eee of} odors. 


ay 


PISTILLUM,,| heart 


40 


2 eee or Sycamores Tees Maple 
arger leave divided anto: Eve lobes, has. 
ing the x edges unequally ferrated, and flowers "Ta 
in a ram. 2x74 ini 
e 
* Aenn mnbeum, * ray; wo 1 3 8 : * | 
—— 5 .] Maple wthlexve 
| | divided iam five ap] ndented lobes, white : 
— * 


elt 6 "931 rhe) 
f 4: (ACER. faceharinum.: .. . - >... Mage 


| y in · 
it o Sr 2 9 1160 811 5451 n 
2 e 
*Free- ; 

ik ſmooth ſhining leaves, . 
ſharp- pointed and 9 indented lobes, and: 
flowers produced in a corythbus. 

Variety. ] Norway maple: -with variegated 
leaves. Norway maple with cut leaves. 

Send pivanicum. 3 01? 361-27 1 
wich ſeaves,, having three died 
{harply ſerrated lobes, and ape probed 
=. 5 £ 213301365388 

7. exp Nepnds. T8 4 223645305. 4 

Afhrleaved: rgina. Maple.3 Maple with 
leaves compoſed of ſeveral diſtinct lobes; and 
with flowers produced in a m. 1 
8. AQER — nlann m. . 
AMontpalier or French Maple.} Meple with 
ſhining leaves, having three lobes wn entire 

ILSS ad ene 

9. ACER wann 
Maut ain ene 
into four or five lobes, having the edges 
acutely ſerrated, and FR Pe in a 
nee racemus. T 

18. ACER- + 

\ The Opal or — Bape] e Fe 
large roundiſh lobated, lightly cut 54 1 
flowers produced in a ran. be; 0 ο 

—— — Maple: wich voblong 

4 Artarian * 
— 1 —— Ag leboged, and. Wr 
ſerrated lea ves. Atte 88 . 


—_— 


Tp 1 


Le4 


4 


N + # 


ne 


. 8 


ing two acuminated 
two roundiſh, united, wing 


containing g one ſeed... 


| capf ules, cach 


The ſpecies and reſpective reflec ae 1 4 


855 AcER — waa ; * | 
retan. or Levant. | 
leaves. divided: into Mole] Mage with | 


entire, and the eee N 


| 1. Re LAPS c Wiſin: © FEAT T ariety.] ACER: 24th, 
** le. "wikh , Evergreen avs Maple.} i With leaves 
ide i Fas. oxate entire. 1 el 3 Fu, a0 123 v 
Pp 1 9 IF 8 7 en . 7 
2. In N eren. * x6 40865 eee 17 


77515 
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laſt ' 
* 
— 


p, b , h x 
3 7 * . 
2 * 5 x N 
| | f C = 
, X t i * A C R by ** % 
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WWW } eat „e ett ie en 

iper uren a eee ju en- large heads, and are extreinely Eons 

mon wich other hardy deriduous trees. - . 
N . eden farcharimom, 


„„ and Pea. natives. origi- || haved ' Maples, are all For 
? — bf diſfane n r — in 1 


and others of different parts oſ the continent n 
eee the counres annexed to their ferent fizes- and - ſhapes, and of lighter 'and 
;\ but moſt of the ſorts are now culti- darker ſhades, afford a pleaſing vatiety : 
— an nurſeries, for the fupply if: perſed in parks 1 ; 
of noblemen 's ions; - | nſive win diverſify the gede- 
Theſe trees are of ſtature from about rat ſcene; 'the 22 — flowers" of che Ze 
the Greater | platancides have ſingular beauty; and the 
e leaves ſorms a pretty 'dy 
of the above three trees? f. e. 
likely to-attaint height areal in-chis coun- gar Maple, obtained the name from the cir- 
try; but the other ſpecies rarely obtain more duunſtanee of its CORE of 
than or thirty feet ſtature. Moſt of ſweet juice, with which a to rable- (1 
the ſpecies bi out irre at firſt, but] gar is prepared. This juice is oMafned b 
in time form pretty full and regular heads, or- omg ty ogy tote and from whi 
namented chiefly with oppoſite leaves. The e N continues to iſſue ſor ſeveral 
leaves are univerſally fimple; except the Acer days: practiſed in America, 
Negumdo, aud are from about three to fix or ere eee Te © 
eight inches. broad, and generally divided into] property of the ſweet juice is not, however, lis 
| three or five lobes, ſome bur flight] others] minted 0 this lar ſpecies; for even the 
he edges of | Greater Maple, and fome' other large kinds, 
are found to emit great quantities, little infe- 
riay to that of the ſpecies uhder | \conſifers- 


. Ronepotier, 150 ami 
Maples are trees of moderate growth, and the 
| leaves are of a middle ſie; thoſe of the latter 
are of 'a thick conſiſtener, have a _ 
A | ſurface; and continue late in autumn, hic 
colour; and ſome are of a bright w, | renders them of eſteem for ornamentatpurpoſes. 
others red, very- ornamental, ſuc uc The Acer Opalus is a noble tree; e c- 
Acer 2 and rubrum ; appearing, in quires a conſiderable ſtature, hath a ſpreading. 
Jil all the forts, principaliyn ſpring and early | head, adorned with large and beautiful foliage. 
1 ace 5nd ar foceeded by He ed the The Cretan and Tartarian Maple are trees 
| | ay Hop Tea | 
terior plantations: '* » F 
 OUſes im Gardening, Propagation, ' Ge. 
For purpoſes in gardening, moſt of 0 | 
cies are proper to be empl in ornamental 
| plantations and parks,” and other extenſive de- 
4 + | partments, in afſemblage with other hard 
. The Common Maple groe n e deciduous trees of fimifar growth; in fo 
and hedges. This tree attains but a moderate | ing detached clumps, groves, thickets, work 
ſtature, and its foliage is ſmall : ĩt is fometimes | nnes, ſhade for ſpacious walks and rural feats; 
| ery, | ions. and in formin e or continued p 
wil, 
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but nume | 


from the fides of 


zn the greater pat are rkg. 


r 


Tbe Greater Maple is u fiately'tree, of free | tions on the boundaries of extenſive | 
decorated with-luxuriant foliage, that] parks, &. 
———— ſhade ; and both the plain | All the forts way be Pope e 1 
and variegated ſort eſfect 3 42 facility by ſeed, and moſt of them may hes 
y in ornamental 12 i wiſe her- K layers and rpm et but 
The en rubrum is tree of ode the Teedlin e * gene ſoaner 
, the leaves are Taree, and the flowers | make the ta trees, 19 — faſter 
riculafly thoſe of the in a in fee e. and ig the maſFeli= _ 
variety, COAT Charles W ICE „ 


4 54 


— „ N 
3 mY 
4 fi * 
> 


. Ae 

ares methods oecd 10 particular he. 
. 

grows this. commion 
ground, and the time of year for ſowing it is au- 
e ee e. y iv tpring; 
| ormer 'is generally e moſt ſucceſs 

the” pri 


ſeaſon, as that is apt to 

. riſe / ght mellow ſpot 
of ground; — pry divide it 
into one or more beds, three King e, 


ſmooth the ſurface, and ſow the ſeeds teteon, | | 


aud cover chem a little more than half an inch 
deep, The plante will appear in April or 
May, and by Michaelmas win be eight 
or ten inches high ; when, or in the enſoing 
ſpring, ſome of the largeſt may be tranſplant- 
cd, and in autumn following” the Whole; a 
N planting ahem itt thie pe: if in wangen 


diſtance. 
They ſhould be eb at leaſt 
four or five — growth in the above nur- 


fervy or till th 
ſtature, when 


tations. 


n fave of fix feet 
y inay be wa yo bord in Plan 


The propagation by Nye and cg purpoſes 


| — by performed in autumn; 


— 2 — 8. dranches, an in one 
year they will 


nenn See "LAYERS 
_ CuTTINGs. © 


The —— lud, ane e a 
lay cuttings, or — —— 
ſometimes the ſyeamore comes 
the ſeed of the ſame kind; but 18 moſt cer- 
tain means of N . them is by the above 
every plant ſo raifed will have 
bet as the parent tree. 
All the varieties of theſe- trees are pre 
gated for fale'i in moſt of ide nt 
- ACETOSA, Sorrel. SecRuwes. 
1 ACHANIA. This gerius Farhliſhes che 


chooſe the 


with' a ſhrubby exotic, adorned- with | 


largiſh, lodate, e Jeaves, and ae e 
a flowers. 

aſs and order, Monadeiphia 
. Charatters:} Carve, double, ts exterior 
conſiſts of many narrow leaves, and che inte- 


ay 
x y 


rior of one. Cor A, five convolute heart- | 


ſhaped petals. STaMti4; numerous filaments 
joined at their baſe, and forming a column 
which is topped with kidney-ſhaped anthere. 
Pirron, a roundiſh germen, and flender 
ſtyle. crowned with a capitated ſtigma. Pe- 


RICARPIUM,' a tound fielliy berry, epararn- || 


in hve ſeeds. 


ate 
Acmwanta Ma 


| 


1 


Ivaviſcys. | 


 Malvaceous e Athania.] Harb a Ae | 


E per five, 


© and five to ten flat female florets the radius. 
1 


* ö 


{ſpecies for our purpoſe, and of wol 


4% 


leaves are heart-ſhaped ar be 
ed; from the wings of the les come out ſcar- 
let flowers with the petals comorted; Which are 18 
ſucceeded 8 nas; x. ö 

my nature. Toy 6 
As this ſpecies is tos cadet r e fem 
— in this climate, the muſt be con- 
— dy rich earth, 


iven them as to * 
of the like 1 


Propagation.] By ſeed ſown in de-fpring 
months on 4 hot-bed; ſow it in pots about 
half an inch deep in good rich would, and 
plunge the pots to the rim; when the plants 
are fiſen to two or "three inches high. they 
may be pricked into ſeparate 1 . 

replun alſo ts raiſed 
cuitin 82 ala Arr m a1 
plunged in the bark- bed or other hut-bed 

A HILLEA, Milfoil or Yarrow,” "—_ 

are berbarsvos 


Sneez wort. | 
The plants of this gn 

fibrous-rooted perennials, of hardy growth, 

cultivated for ornament, variety, and medical 
; growing from about ſix inches to. 

two or three feet high : with pinnate, bipin- 

nate and ſimple leaves, in the different ſpe- 

cies, and the ſtalks terminated by umbels, or 

ho! = bunches of {mall compound flowers. 


fs and order, Syngenefia Fehgamla * | 


"Eharaters.] The FLowER is compound 
and radiated. Cal xx, the common. cup is 
oval and imbricated. Coke zA, feveral tu- 
bulat rodite florets compoſe the diſk, 


| 


— 
* 


id. ** 


| 


SrAM²INA, five capillary filaments in each her- 
maphrodite ſlor et. Prs TIL t UN, a ſmall germen. 
lender ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PEN KRI. 
vr none, the ſeeds being lodged in the caly . 

There arc above forty fpecice =—trbſe U 
demand attention are, | 
t. Acht Ai fob. . | 

 Conttien Ai or Yarrow. ] Achilles MO 
doudiy . pinnated leaves, the lobes cut into 
— narrow ſegments and white umbels. 

Fariety.] Common Milfoil "Wu v purple 
umbels. 

2. AcmtLLEA Pigynides: 

Common Ptarmica, or Sneexwort.T' Achilles | 
with fpear-ſhaped pointed leaves, having the 
edres ſerrated, and white umbels. 
Variety. ] Prarmica with double flowers. 


. ACHILLEA ; | 
Achilles with Tar - 


s x 


naped Ne ich the edges 
obtuſe leaves, wi acute y 
ſawed. and yellow umbels. 

J. ariety.] Long corymbus-flowered frees 


| vg tak branch ng Gr Hare feat hight the 


'# 
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white umbels 


Double Piarmica, and Achillea tomentola, Cia. 


may 


=” n 


= 2th. hana, * oy. ves: and 


hy g C 
Panne Mi vl.] | Achilles with 
pinnatitid, plane, ö leaves, 


and flat White umbels. 
1 b Achilles 
pine 
with pinnated and indented downy i 
ee 132 
7. ACHILLEA & | 
- LZEgyptian hoary 22 Achillea wich 
8 hoaty. leaves, the lobes obtuſel 
{pear-haped, {awed and 2 ny del 


— ACHILLEA abrotenifalia. > ela 

Southermwoed-leaved Mil foil. Achillea wich 
pinnated, fupra-decompound, hoary leaves; 
the ſegments very narrow, and . . 
and yellow umbels. . 
ACHILLEA le. | 
ng fever-few-leaved 1 Achillea 
with pinnated, deeply ſerrated, es leaves ; 
the outermoſt wings the largeſt, and looſe 


3 F en 


10. ACHILLEA pubeſcens, 


Deum 8 p 


Mal er Sweet At Mm Achilles with 
doubly pinnated, finely divided, ſweet-ſcent- 
ed leaves, the lower * plane and naked, 
the upper obtuſe and downy, and a convex 
white, umbel. 
So J Noble Milfoilwith pale red umbels.| att 
12. ACHILLEA Santolina.” 
|" Lavender- cotton-leaved Eaftern {ET Y pra 
Achilles with indented briſtly hoary 2 
the. denticles almoſt entire, awl-ſhaped, and 
reflexed, and large yellow umbels. 
Of the above ſpecies, the Purple A. 


Cenne, nana, egyptiaca, abrotan;fols and | 

macrophylla, are the moſt c 

and cukivated as flow 1 

garden to, thou 

© be admitted for the ſame e to 

cncreaſe che variety. 

All che ſpecies are hardy herbaceous 

nials, that ' proſper in any common foil. _ 
- The roots are fibrous, which in = 

cies creep in a Lois Erotica. and ang 


up, exceedingly. 


root 


_ | &c,, which in moſt. ſpecies poſſeſs 
hoarineſs, 


ſ 


|'rous, many being 
1 
England; all the others 1 originally 


diitant parts, as the Alps, France, Spain, i. 8 


fail and Double. Sneezwort,. are 


Aeon. 


8 „The talks attain tere 
2 ts, from half a ſoot to a yard or. up- 
ln = -uq 83 


The leaves in ſome are Gale: bur in 


dot part wi or pinnated, and to 
ET — minute 
the, manner of tanſey, wormwoad, ; 


| grees. of 
effect in a garden. 
The flowers E hdd wall, but nuts. 


the ſummit of the : 10 
or rather corymbus, appearing, in June, July, 
Auguſt, and September, n 
ripe ſeed in autumn. 


The. cue firſt decken grow ,naturally.in 


'and the Archi welago, & c. 

The Achillea Millefolium and 8 at. 
tain two or three feet ſtature. 2 
ſpecies grow wild in paſtures, woods, and 
ſides of 8. They are eſteemed for medi- 
cal ufes ; and the two varieties, 1 10 


gardens as ornamental plants. e * 
the Common 8 are 1 ſor 
rovoking ſneezing; being ac A. 
chewed in the mouth, often. procures a cm 
porary reſpite in the tooth-ach. 175 
The Maudlin riſes two feet high : 
| the leaves impart a fragrant, odour. ,. The 
common ſpecies is cultivated for medicine, 
and the. men | W as a n 


14 


The, Achillea a 8 nana, 
and egypliaca, are of humble growth, ſeldom 


x than from fix to twelve inches. 
20 Leben leaves, wy adorned | 


oy 01 


; Fla ſpecies w from cigh 
Erl to a yard high, the le n 


umbels lage. 


. 


Len 3 Propagation, Ic. 
Fo or-purpoſes in Ne ſingulatity of 
the hoary leaves. 0 1 
variety, and. the flowers being conſpicuous, 


and continuing two or three months, render 


the plants proper furniture for common 
bordeny and the fronts of ſhrubbery compart-. 


ſpring, and ſome alſo 


A tt of 
Nee Vs. eee 


border i ln ſummer. 


Ek ad lee uu. ir from the 


| 


E 4 


different de- 
and have mene 


r together from 
* in * umbel - 


ns g 


| AN the ſorts. may be readily propagated by 
parting the roots any time in autumn or 


VV 


- 


the different ſpecies, decorated with 


— 


An 


which likewiſe be e 9 * 
2 or April, in 4 ey light 


. a ebe . ant 
= Michaelmas, and un ee 


. ene Near, or bene . 


This denne retains but two ſpeeies; W 
ae of the tree-ł ind, natives of the warm paris 
of America; their merit here is merely for 
2 and * che conſtant aid e's J 

ove, | 
QAaſs and 447 0 r e e 4 

Characters. CAL xx, fix acute permanent 
leaves. CokoLLA, five heart-ſhaped petals 
joined at the baſe. 8 TANMIN A, foxthort fila- 
ments, having arrow-pointed antheræ. PIs T- 
LUM, an oval germen, a ſhort ſtyle, and blunt 
Nigma, | P=RICARPIUM' is of the a applo-4ind,! 
containing one or two oval oo nuts. 

The ſpecies are, ö 
1. Achs S nu 229" 

Common Sapota- Tre hers} Achras * . 
ovate: leaves, and ſmooth ee fruit. | 
2. AcHRrRAs'Mamo/a.'i. 
Die MammeeSapota ef the We Tides] | 
Achras with fpear-ſha leaves, arge oval 
fruit, both ends terminating in a ſharp point. 
Theſe trees in America riſe thirty ſeet high, | 
hut thoſe cultivated here in our ſtoves a 
as ſhrubs; the leaves are large; thoſe of the 
ſecond fort approach near a foot in length ; ; the | 
flowers are of a cream colpur, and are ſuc- | 
ceeded by a kind of apple, confifting nou thick 
ſucculent pulp, of a haſcious taſte. + | 


$24 # 


Both: the ſpecies are 2 nanrF here dy 
ſced, i. e. the nuts or ſtones included in the 


fruit, which muſt be procured from the Weſt | 


by 


by 


75 


| 


1 


T7 be TY, »-% 


_ 


| 


and plu 
and glaſs, 3 
T 


r culture is the ſame: as other 
exotics, of ſimilar 2 ee Seo crab | 
PLANDS 4 atoms; te | ; 
AHR AN THERA. | 
The plants are chiefly herbaceous, hy 
ſomewhat ſhrubby perenmials, exotics, of the 
temperature'of ouſe and ſtove 12 
retained more for variety than beauty. 

: Claſs and order, Pentandria Mone 

.-Charatter.} CAL Y x, five acute ro perma- 
nent leaves. CoroLLA, none. STAMINA, | 
fve filaments with {mall antheræ. PreTaL- 
LUN, / a ſingle ſtyle having a bid ſtigma. |' 
Pe RICARPIUM none; one roundiſh —_ 

lod in the calyx. p. 
5 eve are aight cs eins ſpecies bet, padbfr 
ing bie erte not more than one ſort is com- 


33 
- "£ þ 


* 13 4 5 7 
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* 4 * 
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l. 


* L214 


compoſed of five 


83 


e e 

Rough Sicilian and , ba eee 
with erect ſtalk, oblong point 

leaves and adpreſſed ry of Howers, hav- 


reflexed cups. 

plant riſes a yard hi i, decorated with 
oblong leaves, and long pikes of apetalous 
flowers, whichiproceed from the ends of the 
branches, appearing in July and Auguſt, and 
ripen; ſeeds in ber, 

This * ſhould be potted and kept i in the ü 

ſtove, or a good green-houſe, in winter. | 


The propa of this plant may be of 
feted by qr Cuttings, aſkiſted by a 


The following are ſome of the dibee ſpecies 
of leſs note. 

bd + ors USE Lange ] Woolly cnp- 
ped African n er wWüh whorled 
ſpikes.+. 

2. Aviva ANTHES/ind; a} Sis Any. 
adden with oval aha; leaves and reflexed 
Lon. 

CHYRANTHES lappacth. Burry-flow- 
$64. ſhrubby Achyranthes. ) ö 

A. \ACHYKANTHES'' muwricata.}- Prickly- 
cupped { hrubby Achyranthes, wich alternate 

ä 

Theſe are chiefly of the tribe and tempera- 


ture of the common ſpecies. 
1 ACONITUM, Aconite,” Monk's or 
This -Furaifts | ſeveral 3 101 


hardy herbaceous perennials, eſteemed as or- 
| namental plants, attaining in ſtature 
from two to ſix feet, er News enen 
N nt ſpikes of flowers. 
. 4 
kee uality. 

Claſs and order, Palpenttris Tri * 
 Charadters. Carvx, none. SROLLA, 
ar petals, one placed 
two ſideways, the up- 


above, one below, 


per one the helmet, formed like a hood, and- 


covering the other parts; and in the botiom 
are two nectariums. STAMINA, numerous 
Glaments, having erect anthere. PrsrrI- 
Lum, three or five germina, as many ſtyles, . 
ſurmounted each by a reflexed ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIUM, three or five oblon ups, 
of _ cell, filled with angular foods. 
The ſpecies of moſt note are, 

1. Aco virus pyramidale. 

Ommen rage blue i front.) Aconite. 
with leaves 


. AconNITUM 


monly DOSE eee N 


wi. 


" Boifondus 1 Laue Aconije with TY 


- 


| . and lulphur- coloured 1 fn 


line, and large blue flowers. 


and large violet- coloured flowers. 


leaves three or five-lobed, apgulate, dentated ;| 


hved booked and expanded... 
The above nine ſpecies ni epa va- their 


fleſby tuhers and knobs, and thoſe. of all the 
greatly. 


round, frm, and cloſely ornamented win 


„ 
8 ae ee 


8 fag os Large poiſonous yellow A. 
ee leaves. 1 5 

Acoxirun Auth ' 
When yellow An J Aconits. with 
— 5 divided into many long narrow ſeg- | 


| 


35 Acoxt vun Napellus. 

apelſus, or lurge ö 1 
with leaves cut into many linear ſegments, 
the upper ones „„ a 


A a Roſe - coloured 8 
White-flowered „ee *. 


ha 


Dune * 4 


divided into long ſeg 
inn — _ deeply jagged into many narrow | 
lying over r 

. AcontTuM Cammarum. 


2 4 Purple Aconite.] Aconite wich 


ves divided into many wedge-ſhaped lobes, 
1 into many acute parts, tall Ram, | 


Farietes.] Wedge-lobed 3 1 
Wolge obed deep. blue ccd. 
7, r album. 


2 


- ——_ 
ves, 
the upper ones the broadeſt, oy 
ſmall ſpikes of variegating blue Joan: 
ACONITUM @ancinatumn, 


* F 


and large blue flowers, having the heimer or | 


waa £4 "ht 


rieties are all ef the herbaceous: tribe, aud 
have perennial roots; but the leaves and ſtems 
are renewed annually in the ſpring, and penih 
in autumn. * 


„ 
ſpecies ſend farth many libres. r 


The ſtems or flower-ſtalks riſe - annually 
from the rat; which in different ſpecies attain 
different heights, from two to ſix feet,. cre; 


_= below, and numerous flowers. up- 
** 


% 


FX 


| * — ae bee 3 
Aconite or Horm 6? 7 5 | 


1 1 


* 


ACO 


lang. Dhie leaves ate 
large. hraples! but deeply di- 
in the palma | manger into) many long . 
3 and in ſome, theſe again arc va- 
| riouſly jagged, lacinated, er ſubdivided into 
many narrow parts in different arrangements, 
bo that in the —_— _e- | 


from one. to to ſeet 
and yniverl; 


variety. iE 
E flowers ariſe along the upper 
— main ſtem, ſurrounding it in great aum- 


7 
* 


n 


ders, and as the top advances in heigh 


furniſhes a daily Wt 26k fix or ei 
and all the ſgats N err en 


cumn. 
Th& ſeaſon of flowering 


A ON 
2 1:50 


municate 9 


gree. It is remarkable 55 
nites are much more = "TY = the yellow 
i | kinds. The root of the Aconitum | Anthora:i 
ooked American Heonite,] n accounted an antidote to the poiſon of all the 


= 


yy 


5 twat the abide 


- oY 
* 53 
I 
* 9 % » 
'4 


of May until September ; ns Ae. 

er, way e e 1. 16 EZ 
e in dens, Propagation, . 

Cooludered as ornamental plants. they make 


appearance: their lowers continue 


long, which, n of © 
their leaves, . of va y 


uality in dome de- 


7 


e 
medicine. It is however affirmed, that if this 
ſort Ong any of the others, it attracts 


Ol che bad 
avail themſelves to 
coction of the roots deſt 
part. powdered and adminiſ 


ſoon proves mortal. 
All cke ſ 


pecies, &c. are eaſily. 
by ſeed, 4e h by paning the roots 


plants, 
7. rd of tan. 22 


1 ann 
of theſe 


* 


n 
any other palatable vehicle, 0 ras aud mice, 


the common ſorts, every- bit having ee 


bud, will readily 


* 
* 


The ſeed grows freely in » hed er border of 


common earth, and may 


be ſown. 


early in 


6 . 


ripe; 


d % 


40 
1. 


Se: dd in Apt M Fells the 

=; will — Give N 9255 
nd watering until the beginning of n 

then e three or ar Rebe 0 

in a ſhady border, and in autumn ar ſpring 


after — them where — finally | 
| claim attention are, 


to I. | 
gation, 2 dividing the roots, may 

be 295 ed any 97 October till March. 
The chief Lie require is to have 


| weir dear ed ſtalks cut down in autumn. 
—— chiefly of the Alps, 


parts of che continent. The common blue 
ſorts poet qo yr inhabitants of almoſt 
1 and ES e 
at the nufſeri 
-- ACORN, ien e e n is h 
of all the forts of oak, artet te and 
corktrees, See Quercvs. 

- ACORUS, Sweet Ruſh, or , aro- 
maticus. FI 

A kandy herkaceous. perennial; of che flag 
| kind, and wild ; Pn ks cn 4 
aromatic gardens. 


ur, is admitted in 
The claſs and order, Hexandria Afonopynia: 
_ Charafers.] CaLyx, none. CorRoLLA, fix | 
concave petals, and the flowers a ina 
ſort of amentum. STAMINA, fix filaments, 
— double antheræ. PisriL TUN, a rifing 
no ſtyle, but a ſmall. prominent 
PERICARPIUM, a _— PAT 
be. 4 containing oval _ | | 
The ſpecies is, 
 Acorvus Calamuns. 
Calamus aromaticus, or e, Ruſh J- 
be plant is a ſort of aquatic, it growing 
naturally in ditches and watery places. 


2 4 3 
£ 
* 


F 
*». 


1 
| 
| 


2 hath thick j roots, —_— 
ſword-ſhaped leaves, and flowers 
ſort of amentaceous ſpike, ſ upona kind | 


of - ſtalk, appearing in June and July. 


wild in many parts of the 
end. 3 — — 
in autumn into 


moiſt foil of a garden: 
but unleſs the rootꝭ are in water _ mange 
flower. 
e A, Herb-Ohriſtopher, or Bane 
P 
The plants are herbaceous of 
hardy temperature, and tall growth, and: ef- 
teemecd._ as plants of - ornament, being adorned 
with long, curiouſly branched many-lobed 
leaves, and numerous inow-white Rowen in 
large ſpikes. | 
R. nd onder Pojuniria Meonognia. 5 
: Chatatteri.} Calyx, four concave blunt 
deciduous leaves. CoroLLa, four large ob- 
oy 388 An many filaments, hav- 


* 


» 


Pyrenæan, Helvetian, and other mountainous | 


| namental 


1 Cc * 
ing cre > double antherz. es 


oval germen, no ſtyle, the germen 8 | 
by a depreſſed His, PERICARPIUM, one ._- * 
oval 


: lobular a of one cell, containing 
our 
There are We be fin ert thoſe our 


1. "ACTA A ſpicata. _ 


thed Herb. Chrifhpher, with 


Common 
'black berries. 
* Varieties. Adtæa with white berries—Ac- 
tæa with red berries. ©. | 


2. ACTAA racemoſa. | 
Cluſtered long+ſpiked American fas Cl 15 
1 Aces with talleſt ſtalks, and very. 
. — oel 0 
rt m 

many parts of England, the odhers were ob- 
tained from North America. ; 
The plants are: perennial in root, but the | 
leaves and ſtems riſe annually in ſpring, at- 
tain three or four feet ſtature, flower in fum- : 
ner, and decay in autumn. 
The roots are compoſed of thick ſhits, 
thoſe of the ſecond are tuberous and knobbed. 
The ſtems or flower-ſtalks of the firſt fort 
riſe two feet and half high; that of the ſecond 
often four or five; ti grow ercCt, and are 
adorned below with leaves, and the upper part 
with numerous flowers, a ed in very or- 
ſpikes terminating the ſtalks. The 
leaves are ny radical and elevated on the 


| 


ſeven 
-ſtalk of 
each leaf l or diridir threes 
into nine ſmaller, each of which three 


lobes ; and in ſonie the radical or root leaves. 
including their folioles, approach two feer in 


n eren da e 
fawn ſpike — conſpicu- 
OUS 1 a r in May, June; 
and July, Find thoſe of dee Sch for 2 
ties are ſucceeded by ſeed in autumn, but the 
ſecond ſpecies rarely produce any in England. 
The ed + of | theſe plants is contained in 
ſmall berries, the ſiae of peas. 
Theſe berries are fi ded 20-00 rulings ae? 
their quality. A fingle berry of the common 
ſort is faid to be inſtant death to poultry und 
* rover f the pleaſu 
8 ure for re-ground, both 
che ſpecies may be employed in any of the 
common compartments, 
ſhady borders, but not immediately under trees; 
and may occupy. vacant ſpaces between deci- 
duous ſhrubs in the p 8 pare of 


(hrubberics. _ ©. 


nts, and are adapted for 


3 If a 
c * ; 
- J 
-1Y 
4 | 
1 
7 
| | 'S 
: ; 
1 


47 


era Calabaſh-Tree. 


bin. ” 


= ſhaped antherz. PisTILLUM, an 


ADA. 


Their propagation may be readily efeted | There are ſome 


by ſeed in the common which may be 
ſown in the ſpring or autumn; it however is 
obſervable, that when _ an autumn, * 
plants riſe freely the f owing ſpring, and 
wok: of he fyring Gord ae apt to riſe ſtrag- 


li 
©" Tranſplant them in avlumn where they are 


to continue, and they will flower the follow- | 


ing year- 
ACULEUS, (a Needle.) By botaniſts it 


is expreſſive of a prickle or tharp point, a ſpe- 
cies of armature with which the ſtems and 
branches of ſeveral plants are furniſhed, exem- 


plified in the roſe, raſ &c. 

3 prickle here all . 
* a on- 

nm of t r 


ation or detached 
the plant, as > mnt by Gale aches 


ing readily detached from the ſtem or branch 
along with the bark; whereas, the ſpine or 
thorn is more rigid and protruded from the wood 
of the ſuch as in hawthorn, buckthorn, ' 
8 28 &c. . 
part 
C 12 


SpixA. 


ADANSONIA, Ethiopian Sour Gourd, or | hundred 


This furniſhes but one known ſpe- 
cies, which is a. deciduous tree, of amazing 


bulk in its native ſoil, which is Africa, and is | F 


retained here in ſtoves as a curioſity. 


Claſs and order,” Monadelphio Polyan-| 


CharaFers.] CaLvyx, is cup-ſhaped, five- 
parted at the brim, and deciduous. CoroL- 
LA, five roundiſh petals. STAMINA, nume- 
rous fhlaments united below into one body, and 


very long tubuloſe _ having 
a 


Ava NSONIA FEW 
Basbab, or Aithiopian Sour Gourd.} 
| The tree is a native of Senegal, — 
parts of Africa, where it attains an enormous 
ſize, adored with digutate teavcs, of three or 
five ſpear-ſhaped lobes. 
With reſpect to its merit in this 
we only conſider it merely as a plant of fingu- 
of a ſtove, 


, 


— p 
or, that in the hot-bouſe, in which deparomen 


ADE 
now in Englund 


twelve or fifteen feet 
This monſtrous tree rives its name 
Adanſonia, given by Linn aus, in honour of M. 
Adanſon, an eminent French botaniſt, who- 
travelled in Senegal, and ſaw many of the trees 
growing : and the deſcription he gives of their 


8 i 
dae ofthe ky te fre. 


_— _ gn, i AIC its- - 
prea IS at a —— ewentys 
and each branch equal to a-monſtrous tree in 
Europe, and the horizontal roots have mea- 
ſured upwards of an hundred ſeet long: and 
yet, amazing as theſe dimenſions are, the 
talleſt trees rarely exceed faxty or ſeventy feet. 
e hy the tree is perhaps no leſs remark 
its enormous ſize: for, as the ſame 
N relates, he diſcovered ſome trees 
ir pane Feeds ee 1 
were or cut ma 

ropean names, 3 which non, mor 
| which inſcriptions he thinks ſufficient to de- 
termine pretty near the age the trees may at- 
tain, as ſuppoſing thoſe in queſtion, accord- 
mn orgy, veer je hour. rt 
many centuries mult be 


— — them the aſtoniſhing diame- 


and exotics, of the growth of India, and re- 
tained here in ſtoves by way of variety. - 
Claſs and order, Deum Menegyme, ten 
ſtamina, one ſtyle. | 
Charafers.) CALYx, monophyllous, and 
five-parted at the brim. OLLA, —_ 
nulated, and formed of five reflexed 
— ang 
t STILLUM; an one 
ſtyle, and ſingle ſtigma. PERIcA Run, a 
CS Tn Toe 


The ſpecies are, 
ADENANTHERA pavonina.] Adenanthers. - 
| with exceeding large erat branch- | 


ing ſmooth leaves. 

- ADENaNTHERA. Fualcata.] A een 

with decompound leaves, woolly on the up- 
per fades. 
Theſe trees attain a large ſiae in India. 
Both ſpecies are adorned with very large and 
beautifully branched leaves, the ſingularity 
of which is the merit of dhe plante in- as 
country. 25 

They are raiſed ſrom feed procured from 
abroad, and its vegetation muſt be effected 
by artificial heat, the plants kept in pots, and 


the plants muſt be always retained, 


continued always in the ſtove. - 
| AD- 


| 7 = | 
. A 
2 1 


17 ADIANTUM,  Copillas | Veneris, or 


are admitted in garidens for va ety. 

- This genus & of the Gad Or, ? 

flowers imperſectly viſible. IP PIG 

tribe, whoſe flowers are either entirely con- 

cealed or imperfeQly viſible, (ſee Fri. ions) 
which, in e 0 aig oe e are fixed in 
numerous ſmall ſpots upon the back of the 
leaves, the points of which are reflexcd. 

_ "The ſpecies chat merit notice are, 
1. ADIANTUM tus Venerts, _ 
Tue Maiden-hair. ſte fade de- 

compound, alternate, wedge-lobed leaves. 

2. ADIANTUM pedatum. + 

Foot-fhaped Canadian Maiden-hair.) Adian- 


tum with foot-ſhaped pinnated leaves with | The third ſort is perennial in root, which 


2 lobes, and fructiſications in the divi- 


| 


— in * of f ; 
ADONIS, Flos-Adonis, i. e. Adonis Flow- 
er, ſometimes called Bird's-eye. - 
This genus retains ſeveral ſpecies of her- 
baceous plants, of the flowery race; two are 
annual, the others perennial, of ſtature from 


twelve to * rg. and with every ſtalk, | plan 


branch, and terminated by ſolitary 
_ Claſs and order, Pojandria Polyeynia. 


| Charadter.] CALvx pentaphyllous, colour- | 
ed, and deciduous. CoRoLLa, from five to i 


twelve petals. STAMINA, many ſhort fila- 
ments, having - reflexed anthere.. PIs T1 
LUM, many germens and ſtigmas. Pzzicanr- 
PIUM none, many naked ſeeds being at- 
Tibe. to the pedicle, forming — 
There are ſix ſpecies ; Moſe of note are, 
I. Anonts autumnalis. # ot nds 
Common autumn red Adonis.) Adonis with 
flowers having ſometimes eight petals, theſe 


l | 
there are many ſpecies, one or two of Which 3. 


decorated with rl 


inches hi ſeveral ariſing from the ſame 
2.2. 
N 


ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
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PE ADonrs vernalis. PF | by 5 5 
Wont oth ng yellow 1 


buſhy 
high, 


proue, from twelve io cighteen inches 
nching every way from the bottom, 
Lage, finely cut 

or divided, and the ends of all the branches 
which ſtand ſingly. FL . 
Theſe two flower in May, June, and July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. - ; 


is fibrous, but the ſtalks are renewed annu- 
ke ſtalks of this riſe eighteen or twenty 


which is ſurmounted by a large 
. flower, which appears in April, and 


All the three ſpecies are proper forniture . 


ing the ſeed near half an inch deep; when the 
ts are two inches high, chin them, leav- = .- 
ing only three of the ſtouteſt in each patch ; | | 
their farther culture i weeding and 3 

If 


The following are alſo of genus. | 
Apowrs Apernine.] | Apennine Adonis 


| with large flowers, | 
ADonis . Cape is with 
ternate leaves, the lobes cut aud indented, and 
ten flowers. 
ADOKXA, T7hbiracs 


red and with dark ſpots. | 
45 8 


low.root. PEE 


o/chatel, or Hol- 
| EA + — 
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growth, eſteemed as a flo 


_ places, and is admined in gardens-more for : 


_ climates, at hood in ſtoves for va- | 
Glaſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria.. 


keel long and moon-ſhaped. STAMINA, ten | 


long deeplyointed pod, each articulation 


* by 


There is but one | 
IP herbaceous perennial, of diminutive 


plant. N 
Claſs and order, Ofandria Tetragynia. 


-  Chearatter.] — di bifid, | n 
A, monopetalous, 


3 permanent. Cos 


divided into four acute ſegments. © STAMINA, 
eight 3 with — a antherz. P1s- 
TILLUM, the upon the __ 


ERICARPIU M, A 


pec 

_ Avdoxa Moſchatellina. ]Moſchatel or Muſk- 
fmelling Adoxa, with a bulbous fumitory leaf. 
Ide plant grows wild in woods and ſhady 


variety than beauty. | 
ö It grows five or ſix inches high; the root is 
tuberous and pointed, from which rife ſmall 
leaves, having many minute lobes; the ſtalk ; 
is flender, adorned at top with four or five 
ſmall whiciſh flowers, which appear in Apr, 
IN Io = Fr 
propagation of this plant is off- 
ſets of its ane the 2 
ſumme. 
It proſpers deſt in the ſhade.. 
5. ASCHYNOMENE, Baſtard Senſitive 
nt. ö 
There are twelve derten, three or four of 
3 are annual, the others perennial, of 
ſome hat ſhrubby growth, natives 8 hot 


Cuaracters. ] Calyx, grunt — _ 
into twee parts, the upper ſegment. bi 
Jower-mihd. CoxoLLtA is OHACEGUS, or 
butterfly-ſhaped, the ſtandard large and heart- 
formed, the wings ſhort and oval, and the 


Hlaments; nine united, one ſeparate. - P1s- 
TILLUM, an germen, arched ſtyle, 
and ſimple ſtigma. PzrIcarPIUM, an ob- 


a one ſeed. 
© Lhe ſpecies that merit notice are, F 
1. B a fk — . 
acne i ah rough herace pods. 
2. AESCHYNOMENE arborea. 


[Tree  ſchynomene.}  Aichynomene with a 
—_— * 1 « 


"nes = _ 


2 ZESCHYNOMENE grandiflora. 152 
Great-flawered A ſclynamens.] Zichyno- 


ſpecies, a uberous-rooted, } 


> Es e 


4. AscuynoMENti Seas. 
pptian obtuſe-lebed A ſchynomene, ' 2 


„ 


| 


; chynomene with a ſmooth ſtem, leaves hav- 


ing _ e er ee equal rea, 


15 65 firſt ſpecies is chiefly annual in this 
country ; the others are both in-root 
and fem in their native foil, aud may be con- 
tinued ſo here by the aid of a ſtove. _ 

4 Row Ay rnaafergt 056, 1 ht from four to ſeven 
feet: the ſtem of the firſt is herbaceous, and 
attains four feet height ; that of the others is 
woody, and riſes ſeven feet high, erect, and 

divided into branches. upward, where all the 
ſpecies are cloſely vp ng with leaves, which 
are univerſally winged, and compoſed of many 
folioles or lobes, arranged along each fide of 
the middle rib. Ihe flowers iſſue from the 
apgles of the leaves; they are compoſed each 
of four petals, and are of the pea-bloom form, 
| ariſe two or three together, the — chiefly 
yellow—thoſe of the fourth ſort in long pen 
| dulous ſpikes, and aſſume a copper colour, 
appearing in ſummer, and are ſucceeded dy 
10 2 pods in autumn. 


e propagation of theſe plants is 


by ſeed, 
aſſiſted by a hot-bed in March o April; 
when the plants are two or three inches high, 
tranſplant them into ſeparate ſmall pots, and 
plunge them in the hot-houſe. * 
" ASCULUS. The Horſe-Cbeſnut- Tree. N 
There are but three ſpecies and ſome varie- 
ties, all of which are hardy deciduous trees, 
adorned with large digitate leaves, and pyra- 
| midal ſpikes of pentapetalous flowers, eſteemed 


principally for purpoſes of ornament in *. 
dens and parks, &. 


Claſs — order, Heptandria Monegynia. 

- Charafters.]| CALyx is monophyllous, and 
Sew at the brim.  CoroLLa, five 
roundiſh inſerted into the calyx. SrA- 
MINA, . declinated filaments, having 
erect ed. PisTILLUM, a roundiſh — 

E- 


men, ſingle ſtyle, and pointed ſtigma. 
RICARPILUM, the calyx Cecomes a large round. 


| prickly capſule of hier cells, including one or 


two nus. 
The — py 
1. AscuLus H c 
Common Horſe-Cheſnut.] Aſculus wich di- 
zitate leaves, e entire lobes, ſe- 
ven ſtamina to the wers, and prickly cap- 


ſules. e 
Common Horſe-Cheſnut with 


Varieties. 

gold-ſtriped leaves Common Horlſe- —— = 

S ich filver-ſtriped leaves. 
2. ZE8cuLvs Pavia. 


5 * 
N 


eee ES 


A 


mene with a tree-bke ſtem, Nen 432% 
2 


Scarlet Huſe-Chiſaut.) Zculus with digi- 
ving five or ſix lawed lobes, 


* 


se 


del corone; claws the length of the gs, hav- 
9 min ee e 
; $CDLUS flava. 


Yellow-Flavered 4 Hore-Chofai5 j Ales 


. with digitate leaves havi 
low corollæ with round 
: _=- the clas twice the length 


- The firſt. ſpecies 1 
Afia, the ſecond of America; but both forts 
are extremely hardy, and proſper W in any as 


common ſoil or expoſure. 


The Common Horſe-Cheſnur and varietics 

| thirty or forty feet high. 

fume a formal growth, the branches extend- 
larly on every 

2 in length — 


as to give the head a 


of the calyx. 


the bottom u pward, 
deautiful conic 134 


which in ſummer is abundantly furniſhed 


with luxuriant foliage, and adorned with in- 
numerable longs pi ikes of white flowers, | 


tin with red, arifing in erect poſition at 
— of — 2 ſhoot, Which 
are very conſpicuous at a co con rable diſtance. 


The ſecond ſpecies, Scarlet Horſe-Cheſnut, 
attains. twelve or fafteen + feet ſtature, the 
branches moderately ſpreading; the flowers 
are of a red or ſcarlet colour, grow in ſpikes' 
like thoſe of the common ſort, though not ſo 
but make a pretty appearance. 


. 
- thoſe of 


and very 
= — have ſeven long, broad, obtuſe eas 
but the ſcarlet kind have rarely more than ſix, 
which in both forts unite at their baſe, where 


they ate attached to the foot-ſtalk, and 1281 


pand like the fingers of a hand.  - 

The flowers of the Common Horſe Chet. 
nut appear in May 1 of June, 
and tho of the oder n 

The nuts of the common fort ripen 
fully in autumn, but thoſe of the ſecond and 


third do not always ripen perfectly in Eng- 


are uſeful only for propagation. 
the nuts of the common ſort are 
made into meal and given to horſes: hence 
derive the name. 


| Werbe Common Horſe-Cheſaut has hong long | 


< 2 


cultivated for of ornament in exten 
fave lawns, parks, &c. | It was for- 
merly much employed to form . avenues and 
ſhady walks: but the mode of planting theſe 


trees in long continued lines or ranges, as | 
was the former practice, affords no variety; 
nor-do the — to advantage in that 
order of arran The 4 * 25 an bor ef- 


ſect placed ſingly — conſi . Ding 04 ex 
22 growthadapts for this, 
_ and — — ed in extenſive places, | c 


n 


Re 


five lobes, and yel-' 
heart-ſhaped lami- 


is originally a native of | 


The trees aſ- 
fide, and diminiſh fo 


OI * igitate or | 


plenti- | 


a 


13 {2 
und” id ford 8 


n more Ages 


grouped with others of familar-growth,” plac= 


In . Em 4 
ect var 892 
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IF * to addr. avenues, it ſhould 41— 
youu be in 
lime, greater rams my, whe common or Spa- 
niſh cha and other formal trees wo 
large foliage. 
| For purpoſes of ſhade the trees are pro- 
perly adapted, but not as thickets, , becauſe 
when bas” ſtand cloſe they do not retain their 
leaves fo abundant im continuance during the 
ſummer, as when they ſtand diſtant. , 

The timber of theſe trees being of no conſi- 
derable value, they are not much cultivated 
for that purpoſe: it however being often uſed 
by the turners, and as the trees grow faſt to a 
large hae, ſome ſhould be admitted in wood 
plantations. 

The Scarlet and Yellow-flowered Horſe- 
Cheſaut merits à place in all ornamental 
plantations, where they ſhould occupy ſpaces 
towards the front, vs; their ſcarlet. flowers | 
will effect an agreeable variety. 

* . Þro gation.” | 

common ſort may be raiſed plenti 
— the nuts; ee the beſt time ful 
eb - as, if in autumn, many may 
rot in winter ; but until the ſeaſon of plantin 
arrives, it is neceſſary to preſerve them in fand 
to prevent preteen? "og 

The nuts may either be bedded in, or planted 
in drills, two or three inches deep; the plants 
will appear in April, or beginning of N 3 
by che end of ſummer they will be eight, ten 
or twelve inches high, and in autumn or ſpring 
Slowing they may be tranſplanted in the nur- 
ſery way, in rows tharty inches diſtant, and 
half chat diſtance from one another in each row. 

In this nurſery let them remain four or five 
years; when, as the plants are of very quick 
growth, they will * ſix or. ſeven feet 
and may then be employed in plantations. _ 

The two varieties with ſtriped leaves may 
be increaſed by layers, and by budding or 
grafting them upon itocks of N common ſort. 

The ſcarlet yellow ſorts. may alſo be pro- 
pagated by planting the nuts; of Ame- 
rican {tw are generally the moſt perfectly 
| ripened ; however, as the nuts are ſometimes 
- | cnn to be procured, the trees may like- 
wiſe be readily increaſed. by budding or graft- 
8 upon ſtocks of che common horſe- 
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AAG A | 
mats, the aid of a hot-bed will greatly facili- 
Flat them in p 


in the ſpring, and 
plunge them in hot-bed. When the 
_— __— — apy with the-free air 
ily, in a re the pots to the 
full air to remain till October ; then 
them to have occaſional ſhelter from froſt, and 
an ſpring tranſplantthem in rows in the nurſery. 
_ Z2ETHUSA, Fool's Parſley, or Leſſer Hem- 
Jock 140 i 
As this is a common annual weed of noxious 
TS TINY Wren 
leaves of which, while young, are fo like 
thoſe of common 


. as not to be diſtin- 


* | | 
picion, it is moſt eligible 
to cultivate only the curied-leaved pariley, 
which may with facility be diſtinguiched 


cluſters of large umbellate flowers. 
Claſs and order, Hexzandria Aonogynia. | 
Charaers.) Caivx, an oblong heath 


opening on one ſide. CoroLLA, monopeta- 
lous, — and regular, che tube an- 


gular, and border divided into fix parts. ST A- 
MIN A, fix filaments ſhorter than the corolla, 
- declining, and topped with remform anther. 
Pr16TILLUM, an er cer ger- 
men, ſtyle fender and declining, topped with 
a {imple ſtigma. PerxICanxeIUM, an oblong 
three-cornered capſule containing in three cells 
'e know but of one ſpecies, 366 
AGAPANTHUS wmbellatus. 
African aſphode! Lig.] Hack a root with 
many tuberoſe fibres collected into a bulb at 
their tops, from whence ariſe ſeveral ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves two ways, and from one fide 
ariſe round hollow flower-ſtems, two or three | 
feet high, terminated by a large umbellate 
cluſter of ſpathaceous long funnel-ſhaped flow- 
ers of a bright blue colour. This ſpecies muſt 
be —— 67 f-1nf during winter. 


+ ny >" 
Zy off-ſets from the ſides of the main roots 
in the middle of ſummer, turning out of the 


each 


- AGARICUS, Atari 


head horizontal, with lamelle or gills under- 


perfect form, n 
ing, or 


the weed in queſtion, which ſhould be dili- | 


| are {ſecreted in or between 


| 


 AGA 


ie or pot Hat, 
"The genus is of the claſs e 
togamia Funxi. Its charatters are, Ken ſhort, 


neath. 
This 


genus conſiſts of z numerous family 


place | of plants; many of the ſpecies are of a pos- 
ſonous nature. There is but one ſpecies for 


- AGARICUS e 


228 


in the different plants; in ſmall, 
larger heads; or ſome ifſuing through the ſur- 


eradicated. {i 
This genus is of the lily tribe, producing 


tribe of fungous plants, which — 2 
or doubtful fructifications or generative or- 
guns: But it 4s ſuppoſed, that the unknown 
wer and feed, if any, being inviſibly minute, 
ills, and that 
when the plants arrive to full growth, the 
head ing almoſt flat, becoming a large 
flap, falls to ound; thence diſſeminates 
the ſuppoſed invi ſeed to adjacent and di- 
ſtant ſoils and fituations, where vegetating in is 
peculiar manner, it produces that white fibrous 
r pv yn ſpawn, formed within the ſurface 
of the carth, and in dung, running and fpread- 
ve m numerous thread-like white ſtrings, or 


icle-fibres, productive of a number of minute 
granulate white 3 or tubercles, being the 
embryo plants, w y increaſe in 
{mall round heads, enlar fg quickly perfect 
effecting their growth, more or 
leſs, within the ground and = 
above, or forming a conſiderable growth 
within the earth, f , as it were, make 
—_——— the ſurface, arrived to 
2 if, or nearly full-ſized heads, often 
[covering themſelves in a morning in places 
where there was no appearance of any in the 


ey * 
* 


s From ———— 5o fpawny 
eny, by whatever means it on 


AGA 


e e hes. 


ginates, the 
both * — — 


On this ſubject, however, 
world have been long divided in opinion; the 


if ey 


ble even 


{ ſpecies of the fungous 


| ew. 
| however, by whaterer cate 
, generates and increaſes conſi= 
, for affording a plenti propagation 
ably, for of of muſhrooms; by extending 
and ſpreading its ſtringy fibres in the earth or 
dung; both where naturally fitnated, or placed 
| by culture ; or more eſpecially the latter; as, 
hen the: pieces of ſpawny dung, cc. are 
planted into garden muſhroom beds; it runs 
er the ſur - 
face, as well as penetrates into the bed; — 
ields a production of muſhrooms often in 
n and at 
production declines, often fur- 
nahi" ne 8 vrn in the interior 
parts of the 


1 future occaſions ; 
{ though generally maiden ſpawn, or that which 


was never worked in à bed, or produced' 
3 ble for a more certain 


good full fleſby heads. 
is 1 . P. muſh- 


room, ſome authors mention ſeveral other 
tribe, which, as well 
as that now under conſideration for culture, 


in · are ood and wholeſome to cat. 


y contend for the flower and 


rious ſituations A to its nature, germi- 
nates and ſhoots forth into ftringy radicles, 
1 the ſpawn and embryo plants for the 


of the futute muſhrooms, is 


badly hiv — that we often find both abun- 
Ganceof ſpawn, and fometimes muſhrooms, in 


ung has 3 


dry ſome confiderable time undiſturbed till be- 
come 1 — 


and paſture fields. 


6 


| by its lamellæ or 


| plant imparting. a 


mas Mon e nt wap 


tained there 9 only, and at a particu- 


pro- wg the 


e, however, give every poſſible preſer- 
Agaricus campeſir:s, to the exclu- 
don of all athens; ne'the oily fret pleidentlc 
to recommend for garden culture : amd which - 
appears as if nature pointed it out as the prin- 
cipal falutary ſpecies for domeſtic occaſions, 
8 always aſ- 
colour, as well as che 
particular agreeable ſmell 
and reliſh dr to the true wholeſome 
muſhioom, whether produced by garden cul- 
ture, or naturally i in meadovrs, &c. in whack, 
as well as this true ſort, there are alſo pro- 
duced many ſpurious and deadly kinds. 
It may be proper juſt to that, al- 
tancouſly in 
they are ob- 


ſuming a reddiſh 


lar ſeaſon (latter end of ſummer and in autumn) 
and not always to be on as the whole- 
ſome eatable kind: but by garden culture we 
procure theſe plants at any time of the year 
whenever 


| they may be required,” and always 
of ſuperior 


both in ſubſtance and 
richneſs of ere and by generally 


voi 


ing. 
87 b of che genuine falutiferous kind ; 


their 


la matter of the utmoſt moment, ſince, as in 
g | the field produCtions, there are e 


pernicious quality, bearing ſo 


de kind ee 


16 


nal aſracn the trwe catad cata — 1h 
— — unklar have proved TT 
= thouſa 
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_ tivation, explamed under ſeveral heads. 
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material, nothing can be done in this buſineis, 


5 
on” 

© Anthe culture of the muſhroom oftey proves 
more precarious and difappointung than that of 
almoſt any other garden production, owing to. 
its very fingular nature, and, peculiar mode of 


play of the whole procels in the different prac- 
tical procesaigtmaceliiry ini ie focculafal cul- 


CO" ation by Spawn; in Sort; 
The general meth amy, propagati 
raifing of propaging is 
„ ſpawny oc [1 
ar earth into a fort of hot-bed made with horſe- 

fabled formed in a narrow 
ber dex Bop: oping, like the roof or ridge of an | 
houſe, to ſhoot off the wet of rain and 
ſnow, &c. and when the great heat of the bed 
is abated to a very moderate the ſpawn | the 
is then inſerted into both the floping fides and 
ends, as hereafter explained, and the bed then 
carthed over not more than two inches thick; 
and the whole afterwards covered with dry 
ſtraw, or clean dry ftraw-litter, laid a foot 
thick, conſtantly to remain night and day to 
defend the bed effectually from the external 
eair, wet and cold; for the ſpawn being 
of a particular delicate nature, is impatient 
both of extreme hot-bed heat, cold air, and of 
any confiderable ences all of which 
ould be cazefully guarded againſt, as here- 
after explained; thus the peculiar mild 
heat of the bed will ſoon vivity the ſpawn 
and ſet it in motion, and ſpreading 
iuſelf in the earth and du o as, probably, 
in fiye or ſix weeks the n to afford 
a firſt production of muſhrooms. 
But the above being only principally ſore 
neceffary ious intimations,” Conveying in- 
ideas of the general method : and 
as the whole practical proceſs thereof in pre- 
paring, making, ſpawning, and general cul-' 
ture Of 2 mu ro- bed, requires ſome con- 
iderable explanation, they will be found "wm 
difplayed in the proper place; ſhall here 6 
give the neceſſary directions concerning the 
«proper ſpawn, w attainable, and of 2 1 
lecting and providing the requitite qua in 
e 
wn being the principal agent in 
muſhroom culture, 5 without 8 


us attainment ſhould be our firſt conſideration. 
- The proper ſpa wn, as 8 obſerved, dif- 
covers itſelf moſt commonly in the r 


, ils of decayed dung and dungy com _—_ 
} 


| mine u 


A8 A 


oſten interwoven in the ſoil; and if of the 


true ſort, imparts a good ſmell of the muth- = 
room: and, which is generally obtained in 
the greateſt plenty and perſection in ſummer 
and autumn; though it is occaſionally. et 
with at all ſeaſons of the year. 

Therefore of this ſort of ſpawn, it may 85 
nerally be adviſeable to procure the proper 
ſupply in readineſs, previous to making the 
bed, in order that you may be able more rea- 
dily to Judge of what extent of bed to deter- 
; eſpecially as in ſome places 
3 is ſometimes difficult to be obtai 
confiderable abundance ; ſo that, der 

hs or after making the bed, accordin 
the ſpawn is occaſionally met with in old 
| beds, decayed dung lays, dungy compolt heaps, 
&c. it ſhould be caretully colleQed, taking the: 
lumps of ſpawny dung So 27 and depoſited 
RENE place till wanted: — and of which 

requiſite quantity is at the rate of two or 
three buihels. at leaſt, for a bed of twenty feet 
long ; and ſo in proportion for one of oy feet 
in length, or more. 

Spawn is often difcovered Ini * various rus. 
tions and ſoils, and frequently in places where 
it could not poſſibly be expected: but the moſt 
certain 4 rden culture is obtained 
the nd abundant ia lays and par- 
cels of ch te. 5 and dun 3 
poſts: but common plenteoully — 
good, in dry rotted ble-dung. com- 
poſed of the ſhort dung and moiſt litter toge- 
ther, as cleared out daily from the ſtables; 
and having lain either in collected — 1 —4 
or formed into hot- beds, or compoſts, 8c. and 
remained ſome months, or any conſiderable 


. 


time, till its fermentation and heat are 
decreaſed, a ſtate of decay and putrefac- 
tion — — not buttery rotten, but in 


a middling degree moiſt or dry: and as this: -* 
kind of dung is generally more adapted to the 
ration of ſpawn than any other, proves a 
favourableccircumſtance, as horſe- Jung is 4 855 
where to be met with. 
Therefore, in collecting fnawn; ſhould ha 

careful to ſearch ſome adjacent old dung-hills, 
of horſe-dung, &c. and dungy compoſt heaps, 
and in ſtable yards, where lays of horſe-dung 
have been for ſome continuance in a "ſtate 
of decay, eſpecial towards any dry corners 
or ſides next a wall, & c. as alſo in horſe- rides 
under cover, ſuch as in the public livery-ſta- 
ble-yards, being lly thickly li with - 
ſhort ltable-dun in Which ſearching towards 
che ſides, ate often diſcovered large cakes of 
moſt excellent virgin ſpawn ; likewiſe in co- 
vered horſe-mill tracks, where horſes are ein- 


Ke. in numerous * ſtringy ow 


— in 3 mills * engines. as in ſes” 
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ſeveral large manufactories, may alſo generally] without any intervention of the ſuppoſed ſeed; 
obrain parcels of fimilar nn ſpawn Ce but this 1 l doubt, and rather think the 
for our — 4 Likewiſe in removing de- | previous ſeed waſted to various ſituationt, re- 
cayed dung hot · beds, old muſhroom beds, we] maining dormant till accidentally introduced 
may often find great plenty of excellent by ſome means into the proper foals, of pecu-. 
ſpawn; and ſometimes in kitchen ga | liar temperament for its vegetation, as the A 
where the ground has been thickly dunged in] ſpawn produced from the above compoſt is | 
the ſpring. with dryiſh half-rotted dung, that] generally productive of the ſame ſpecies of 
on digging. the ſame ground again in autumn, | muſhroom ; however, this compoſt 1s formed 
&c. and looking with care, may frequently] of a quantity of horſe ſtable dung, of very 
. ind lumps of- ſpawn in the remaining{ moderate heat, the ſhorteſt moiſt parts, and as 
auſted dung, and in clods of mellow] much of the dunging of the horſes as poſhble,.. 85 
dungy earth. So that in all decayed dry-lying | and the whole mixed with ſome rich mellow. 155 
dung heaps, and old hot - beds and dungy com] earth, or if of a loamy kind, the better; and 
poſts, or other Jays of rotted horſe - dung, &c. | depoſited under the protection of ſome covered 
not become buttery rotten, as before intimated, | ſhed, or other place; and the maſs cloſely co- 
but moderately moiſt or dry, we may vered with litter; the ſpawn will thus 
rally be ſuccelsfui in ſpawn ; and, as ſome- ſometimes be in the ſaid compoſt in fix _ 
times in continued dung heaps, of the above] or eight weeks. 
temperament, muſhrooms are obſerved to riſe Or ſometimes ſpawn is produced apparently 
naturally in ſummer or autumn, and in which] by the ſeed undoubtedly, by procuring 3 
ſupplies, more or leſs, of proper ſpawa may be] quantity of full-grown muſhrooms, cutting 
covered. i | IT to pieces, or only detaching the pills, . 
And laſtly, ſpawn may be procured in mea-{ which being depoſited into compoſts as above, or 
Jdows and other graſs paſtures, towards thef at once in the regular beds, ſlrewed over the ſur- 
latter end of ſummer and in autumn; the} face, earthed over, and covered with ſtraw litter. 
places of its growth being then the moſt diſco-} However, in the general practice, the moſt, 


verable 


muſhrooms rifing in their na- common method is to procure a requiſite | 
tural produRtion; and at the ſame time they ſupply of the natural ſpawn produced as before 1 
diſcover whether of the true ſort or not, cither| mentioned. C 
to take or reject the ſpawn accordingly: ſo] The moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſon to find natural | 
that, breaking up the turf, the ſpawn will be Lege in the greateſt plenty and perfection, is OS 
found in the earth, which may be digged up] the autumn, and early part of winter, while 
in lumps for uſe, where a ſufficiency of dung] in full vigour, after the preceding ſummer's 
ſpawn cannot be obtained. | production: though good ſpawn is occaſion - 
However, where enough of dung ſpawn] ally met with at all times of the year, and 
can be poſſibly procured, I would greatly pre-| may be collected accordingly; it, however, 
fer it to that of the field, for this occaſion, of | is moſt adviſeable to procure the general ne- 
garden culture, forthe reaſons before explained. | ceſſary ſupply in the 3 4 
In horſe-dung ſpawn it is generally obſerved for ſpawn being of a ſingular temperament, 
that where the dung happens to conſiſt princi- | liable to periſh or be greatly injured by much 
. pally of that from ſtone-horſe ſtables, it proves] wet and cold, it ſhould be carefully collected 
of a ſtronger quality than that of the common] in proper time, as above, before it is weakened 
horſe-dung; and, in its culture, more produc- by the inclemency of the weather; as it is, 
tive in large thick fleſhy heads; and continues of much importance to have it in full vigour; 
longer in production in the ſame bed. | when, if in a tolerably dry 


ſtate, it may be. 


| The muſhroom gardeners in the vicinity of | direQly uſed, if required, for ſpawniog ſuch. 
London, where vaſt quantities are cultivated | beds as are ready for its reception : or if rather 93 7 


for the markets, generally prefer what they | wet, ſhould remain under cover a few days, 
<all the virgin or maiden ſpawn, being ſuch as | or a week, to dry moderately.  _ 7 
has never been worked or prod muſh- In collecting the ſpawn, ſhould be careful 
rooms, nor thai has been generated from ſuch | to have the lumps or cakes. of the ſpawny, - 
in any. old beds; and it generally poſſefling | dung, &c. in which it appears, takem up . br 
greater vigour in its cultivated wi rolled entire, laying them in a t or el- | | 
a more certain ſuperior production. | barrow, and carried into ſome dry cloſe ſhed, or . 
But ſpawn is ſometimes generated and pro- other apartment, to be ted ſecurely from: 
duced by art by a compoſt of ws ger and | wet, cold, &c. previoully noticing whether. 
carth; and which, ſome contend, is Cted | any of the cakes be wet, and in which caſe... 
entirely by putretaction of theſe R to dry a 1. 1 then, if not 
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for ſpawning the beds ; 
. theſe particu 
long retained; and, where occaſion, it may be 


planted: is diſting 
very fine filky or cobweb like nature, and 


any ſmell 
Tus far concluding what is neceſſary to 


Auguſt, or 
2 


| ſpawn, 
beſt 


CY 


diately wanted, let the whole be placed cloſe 

in u warm dry corner, or occaſionally 
placed in hampers or facks; and in all of 
which, the whole cloſely covered with-ſtraw, 
or dry long litter, or gaz&y mats, till wanted 
thus, by obſerving 
ts yegetative power may be 


ſafely ſent to any diftance, as is often the caſe 


in places where a ſuſficiency cannot be procur- 
etl at the time when wanted; and in which 


_ caſe, it may be occaſionally obtained by 


purchaſe of ſome market kitchen gardeners, 
and by application to nurferymen. 

In the neighbourhood of London, where 
great quantities of muſmrooms are raiſed for 
the markets, and conſequently require conſi- 
d-rable ſupplies of ſpawn accordingly, there 
are muſhroom-men who, at the proper ſeaſon, 
ago was collecting. both in town and country, 


true fort, which they diſpoſe of generally | gro 


by the buſhel, half-a-crown to five or fix 
ſhiltiags, according to its neſs or plenty. 
We ſhould he particularly careful to reject 
ſpuriovs or falſe ſpawn; for there is a dege- 
nerated variety of the mitkibom, called White 
Cup, rifing with ſmall, thin, White heads, 
without any material fleſhy part; and the 
ys OE YE ny I EIN 

fren experienced, to t diſappointment 
of a crop, where it 1 dota inadvertently 
uiſhable generally by its 


white hoary appearance, cloſely ſpread- 
io is tha ſpawny lumps; and emits ſcarcel 
the muſhroom. | 


obſerve relative to the ſpawn, we now proceed 
to explain the particulars of making, ſpawn- 
ing, and general culture of the proper beds in 
which to obtain a good production, 

Making the Muſhroom Bed. 


5 eed in explaining the general me- 
thod X 


making, ſpawning. and mana t 
of the Fg as, of beds, — it be firſt ved 
thar the moſt general ſucceſsful ſeaſon ſor 
making the principal beds, fora good winter and 
ſpring production. is the autumn and beginning 
of winter; that is, the autumn beds may be pro- 
creded in about the middle or latter end of 
time in September is a moſt 

time, or occaſronally till the middle or 
of October; as in the above ſeaſon the 
as before obſerved, can be had in the 
perfetion and abundance, and the beds 
made and red for the ſpawn to better 
adyarage than if made later, when cold _ 
0 


vrt weather prevails; and the ſpawn will 
. work ſooner and more proſpetouſly to produce 
9 | 1 | | 
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he 


obſerved that a muſhroom 


b 
-muſhroom beds is horſe-ſtable dung 
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es ind adi S in contitianics; 
t part or all the winter: but beds for 


ucceſhonal production, or where unavoidably 
or even e Rowan, 24, þ may alſo: be 


ally be made in any of the winter or ſpring 
months, either for ſucceſſion or as may be 

ired. Toh 
moſt pr 


_ . ; my other 
wers the purpole ; the dunging the 
horſes, r with the moiſt ſtraw-litter of 


the ſtalls in the ftables rendered wet by the 


urine of the animals, being together of a hot 
quality, that when collected in ſome quantity, 
either in an heap or formed into a bed, 
ferments, and acquires à ſtrong degree of neat 
of ſome conſiderable duration; but as this hear 
generally proves too violent at firſt for the 
wth of vegetables, and more particularly 
that of the muſhroom ſpa vn, the dung 
ſhould always be previouſly prepared before 
eee e to reduce it to a more 
moderate temperature, by forking it up mixedly 


together in a heap for a week or two at leaſt; 


and turned over once or twice, that the rank 
burning ſteam may ſooner and more effectually 
evaporate, before its fermentation in a too hot 
degree; ſo that a quantity of the beſt moderately 


\ freſh dung muſt be procured in ſufficieacy, 4 


proportioned to the fize or extent of the in- 
tended bed, at the rate of about three or four 


bu e cart-loads for a bed of twenty feet long, 
A 


ſo in proportion. to any length intended. 
As to the general dimenſions, &c.—a muſh - 

room bed may be made of almoſt any extent in 

lengtt;, from ten feet to fifty or more, accordi 

to the quantity of muſhrooms required; a 

three feet to three and a half or four feet wide 


at the bottom, both 2 narrowed in 


a loping manner up „till meeting together 
m a ridge at top, about three and a half or four 


its ſettling to three and a half or more; the 


ridge - form manner being the moſt neceſfary and 
eligidle her 


eby to preſerve the bed and ſpawn 
always moſt effetually dry, very material in 
the culture; and the floping ſides more quickly 
diſc the falling- wet of rain and ſnow, as 
well as afford a larger ſcope of ſurface for ſpawn- 
a greater productionaccordingly. 


omitted in autumn, may be made in November, | 
may occafion- 


perpendicularly ; which will allow for 


— 


2 e 5 
In regard, however, to the neceſſaty general 


extent of & er g 
be requi r private or public ſupply, it may 

obſerved in the former, that a fi |: bed. & 
about ten or fifteen to twenty * feet 
long, may be ſufficient for a ſmall, or middling 


family; or+where the demand is more con- 
Tees laderable, 


according ac m 
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proportion; and in the latter, intended for the | of three und a half, or four feet, as - . 
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public ſupply of markets, the length may be a guide to the whole; continuing it along 
extended more or leſs, according to the ſupply |] regularly in that manner lengthwiſe, in the 
required, or in two or en ranges} ſame proportion; making the middle and fides 
extending parallel, or as may be convenient, equally full, beating the dung in firmly with 
In providing the dung for the bed, chuſe that | the fork from time to time, as you proceed in 
which is milling freth and abounding in a app"yIng at on the bed: and be careful to form 
moiſt lively heat, the dung and litter together, both of an. equal ſlope, narrowing the 
rejecting ſuch as is very long, dry, or decayed, | width regularly upward till the two ſides meet 
and 1 ung already exhauſted its ferment- jand terminate at top in à ridge, as before 
ing property ; taking the proper ſort, long and] intimated; each end to be alſo proportionally 
ſhort together, as it comes to hand; and | ſloped: the whole firmly wrought to preſerve 
which, as brought from the dung-lay, toſs upin | the proper uniformity, and to prevent ſettli 
an heap in a mixed order, that the whole maſs | uncqually, or too conſiderably ; for the 
may be equally incorporated, and acquire an;| ſhould be full three feet, or three and a half 
equal degree of heat: thus let it remain to | perpendicular keight, when ſettled ; —_— 
meliorate, one, two, or three weeks, according j the work by beating both ſides in firm a 
to the quantity and ſtrength of heat in the ]even. And being thus completed in the ridge- 
ng: the greater the heat in any violent | form manner, the ſpawn is to be planted into 
degree, the longer it ſhould remain, to mode- | both the ſloping fides and ends, in a week, 
rate and improve its quality, by diſcharging the | fortnight, or three or four weeks, accordingly 
rank ſteam, and fierce ferment ; which may be | as the firſt violent heat ſubfides, and reduced to 
forwarded by turning it over once or twice; and, a very moderate temperature, as hercafter. - 
being thus prepared, proceed to make the | The bed being made, ir muſt be permitted to 
bed. | I remain ſome time, probabl r e 
Wich reſpect to the ſituation in which to | or three weeks, or more, till the firſt great fer- 
make the bed, it may either be in the melonary | ment tranſpire, and reduced to a proper degree 7 
or cucumber ground, in a dry elevated part q of mild heat before the ſpawn be planted; and. 


thereof, and warm expoſure; or in any of the e, Ne interval, muſt continue it fully 
dry-lying compartments or quarters of the | expoſed to the open air, day and night; that its 


EKitchen-garden. Ii heat may come on gradual! „without any 
It would be adviſeable to make the 'bed buruing effect; or, if pany” 3 rains, &c. 
entirely on the ſurface of the ground, rather ſhould happen, caſt ſome re. long ftraw- 
than forming a ſhallow trench, in which to litter at top, or ſpread ſome thi mats, | . 
make the bottom part, as ſometimes practiſed ; | ſo-as to ſhoot off as much of the falling wet as 
for. by making it wholly on the ſurface, we | poſſible, leſt it either retard the heat, or occa- 
have both the opportpnity of ſpawning the | ſion it to increaſe too violently. For the bed will 
- whole more readily quite to the bottom, and | generally acquire an extreme degree of heat in 
which part will be more ſecure from being | about a week after it is made, and ſometimes 
chilled by ſtanding water. in winter, or after | continue in that ſtate a fortnight or more: 
hard rains, &. HE, and frequently an extenſive bed will remain in 
ln the allotted place, mark out the width {a very high ſtate of heat three or four weeks, 
and length of the bed agreeable to the former | and, Ga gore muſt on no account be ſpawned 
intimations; and if two or more beds are till this excefhive heat ſubſides to a very moede- 
r d, they may be ranges parallel one | rate lively warmth; otherwiſe, if too vi the 


mended, 
beſide the other, ſix or eight teet aſunder. tender ſpawny radicles and minute tubercles 
| Proceeding to make the bed, let the dung, [of embryo plants, would, by one day's great 
prepared as before adviſed, be wheeled in, long | heat, be inevitably periſhed, which is often the 
and ſhort together, as it happens; and, having cauſe of many muſhroom beds proving un- 
2 handy two or three-tined. fork, begin to | productive, the ſpawn being periſhed at firſt 
form the foundation of the bed, by ſhaking | ſetting off: and, therefore, ſhould carefully 
| ſome of the longeſt dung evenly all along the | obſerve the operation of te heat, both in its 
bottom, four or five inches thick : then taking increaſing and decreaſing ſtate ; and, as an af- 
the general dung as it occurs, work it into the | ſiſtant guide to this, let ſome long ſharp pointed—- 
bed, forming it at firſt to the full width, and | ſticks be thruſt down, in different parts above, 
gradually ede upwards, by drawing in into the dung; and by drawing theſe 
each ſide moderately and regular; generally | occaſionally, and feeling them in the nu | 
in advancing a yard or two in length, raiſe ut | you will thereby be better able to judge more 
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or pieces of dung 
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Rick of» pu ven IND 
Rand of the upon 
the ſpawn ; and co pag y for earth- 


ing. to be laid one or two-inches ick evenly 
over the whole, as below. 


icles | Bus. ſometimes. in a bel of confiderable 


e 


intimations; and in b At 
dare i be, loſe wo ime, bur ake de fr 


bed cu eee nr „not let 

Nag 2 in a dry day, and pro- 
ceed to planting ; d been previouſly care 
ful that the ſpawn is tolerably dry. 

Je in ho be Gen the ſpawn, and lumps 
„ in which it is con- 
tained; but obſerving to break or divide the 
large cakes, or lumps, into moderately fmaller 
pieces, and which plant into the floping ſides 


and ends of the bed, in one or other of the 


following methods, viz.— planting intothe dung 


juſt widen the furface, then earthing over an 


inch or two thick—planting on the furface of 
the dung, and over—or by firſt earthing 


2 3 or two thick, then ſpawning in 
earth, adding an inch depth more over the 
wha, Bad Each method perform as follows: 


pawning in the dung —The ſpawn 
placed in a baſket, and being divided, 
where neceſſary, into moderate es, pate 
to depoſit it juſt within the dung, at ſmall 
diſtances, in rows lengthwiſe the bed: begin- 
=_ __—— _ EE} 


a {mall aperture for each 
bs m1 (Fra raiſin the dung with one þ 
hank: wi you directly inſert 


the piece of ſpawn, — = dung down upon | 
it cloſe : proceeding in the fame manner with 
the reſt, fave or fix inches diſtance in the row, 
and the rows fix or eight inches aſunder, or a 


little more or leſs, - JOSEY to your 


ſupply of ſpawn; that when any 
pieces of ſpawn are 3 may plant wo, 


three, or more together in a * and thus 


- proceed in ſpawning both ſides, and each end, | 
- equally in regular order ; which done, let the 


{mall crumbs * at laſt be laid eventy 


| extent, which retains the great heat longer 
| than one of ſmaller dimenſions in length, 

it may appear neceſſary to delay the earthing 
ſeveral days, or a week, or more, after being 
ſpawned, when doubtful of its renewing any 
[violent heat, if immediately caſed over 

with the requiſite coat of earth, which con- 
fining the heat and ſteam more internally, and 


excluding the outward air, whereby a ſtron 


after-heat. may probably occur; on w 
- |confideration, muſt 5 proper preca dition, 
e | Pill continuing the trying · ſticka, to aſſiſt your 
obſervations 2 and let the carth- 


a e e performed 


accordingly. 
rth for the ha 
8 had . 
de ſome good, 


rich, mellow earth, of a 
kitchen garden, moderately light and dry ; or 
where that of a light, mellow, loamy nature 
occurs, either alone or mixed with other rich 
good carth, it will prove of greater advanta 
in promoting the ſuperior production of 
muſhrooms in fize and ſubſtance. - Let the 
allotted earth be well broken fmall with che 
ſpade, free from clods and ftones ; then begi 
the n or coat of earth, firſt along 
the bed, about an inch and half to two 
inches thick, continuing it the ſame thickneſs 
ly ee ite to the top of the 
n K lightly down with the | back of 
the ſpade in ying it on ; thereby fixing it pro- 
perly in its Ie even and ſmooth ; proceedi 
thus regularly over each fide, both ends, 
the top, Foot the whole in a neat manner. 
Then, after the is chus earthed over, the 
whole muſt be deſended with a thick covering 
of clean dry ſtraw, or long dry ſtable litter, as 
hereafter directed, after cxptnining the different 
methods of ſpawning. 
2. Spawmng en the ſurface. — This often * 
proves a very ſucceſsful method to _— 
plentiful production, the 


— 


forward and 
ſpawn, if A may E 
together, over the ſurface. of the dung, and 
carthed over two inches, as follows: 

the ſpawning claſe down along the 
bottom, f in a row lo 8 7 the 
pieces of ſpawn flat - ways 
cloſer or wider aſunder, e ca 
thereof more or leſs; earth 
inches thick, and about fix or eight inches up 
[the bed the ſame thickneſs : * N 


pe ITY 


over two 


ing, directly 


| 
— 
oy Et 


Fein 

as above, upon the dung, | upper 
odawef the Soft rowing of earth, which ſup- 
ports it from Mlipping down, ſo earthing this row 
over as the ing, and then another courſe 
of ſpawn in the ſame manner earthed as the 
other; and thus proceed upward both 


ſides and ends, regularly to the top of the bed. | 


3. Spawning in the cart. This is effected 
Nl Ss the bed firſt earthed over, and the 
ſpawn then inſerted into the earth. | 
The bed to be earthed all over, evenly. in 
part, about two inches thick; the lumps 
of — ing divided into moderately ſmall 
pieces, pr to plant them into the earth, 
_ inſerting them therein cloſe down to — 
at {mall diſtances, in a manner, equal 
over the bed, on both ſides and ends from 
bottom to the top, as in the two foregoin 
methods ; and, when thus finiſhed the * 
add a chin coat of fine earth, 
about an inch thick over the whole, ſmoothi 
it down light andevenly with the ſpade, whi 


completes the buſineſs, only to be afterwards 
in proper time with ſtraw litter, as in 
the following general directions for covering 


_ cov 
the bed, applicable-to all the methods of 
ſpawning. | 

| Covering the Bed, and General Care after 

| | © | Spawning. = 

The bed being now ſpawned in either of the 
foregoing methods, then, after obſerving the 
former-mentioned utions, it muſt be co- 


defend it effeQtually from the external air, and 
all inclement w of rain, ſnow, and cold, 
in which the ſame method of covering is 
_—_— in general, and may be applied, 
either directly or ſoon after the bed is ſpawned 
and finally carthed- over, if the heat is then 
quite moderate.; or otherwiſe, if thought that 
immediate covering would occaſion a renewal 
of too fierce heat, it may be deferred a few 
days, or a week or more, if dry mild weather ; 
in which interval, if a bed of conſiderable 
ſubſtance in length, &c. it may be adviſcable, 
a __ as * ne 8 earthed over, to 

ace down ſome © „ ſharp- pointed 
ſticks, before - mentioned, 22 the bed, for 
occaſionally trying the internal ſtate of the 
heat, in order the better to; diſcover when to 
ly the requiſite covering of litter finally; 
blerving, bowever, to becareful in performing 
the covering in proper time, either at farſt or 
afterwards, as ſoon as diſcovered that there is 
no danger of over heat, eſpecially if unfavoura- | 
ble weather, heavy rains, &c. that the ſpawn 
my be well defended from exceſſive wet, and 


e * moderately dry; as W 


and 1 


| 
Y 


preca 
vered with ſtra w, a conſiderable thickneſs, to 


* wi, 


* For the purpoſe of covering b. e cite 
For p le ring, - el 
clean ftraw, or long, dry ſtable litter; and 
of either 'of which have a ſufficiency to lay 
about half a foot thick at firſt, but praduall: 
increaſed afterwards to double that thickneſs, 
to defend the bed effectually from the outward 


air and all inclement weather, and to preſerve 


a "kindly growing warmth therein. Shake 
from the bottom, up both ſides and ends, and 
over the top, an equal thickneſs as above, and 
this to remain conſtantly day and night: it 
would alſo be proper in very rainy weather, 

* large 


and like wiſe all winter, to f 

thick mats all over the ſtraw covering, 
which will both ſecure it the better from being 
diſplaced by the wind, and will ſhoot off much 
of the falling wet of rain and fnow, before it 
eatly to wet the covering of 
ſtraw conſiderably, or get through to the bed, 
where it would prove very injurious to the 


ſpawn. | | 
ing of ſtraw is always to 


Thus the c 


remain as before obſerved; only be careful to 
great rains and 


examine it occaſionally after 
inow; and if they have at any time 
very much through the covering 
litter next the bed is conſiderably wet, that 
part of it ſhould be removed as ſoon as poſſible, 
and dry ſtra applied in its place next the bed. 

During the winter ſeaſon, in ſevere or 
bad weather, or heavy inceſſant rams, ſhould 
augment the covering both of ſtraw-litter and 
mats, the more effeCtually to reſiſt penetrating 
cold and wet, ſo as to the bed always 
e the bed, but very 


comfortably and warm. 
Never 

full air, eſpecially in cold weather, except juſt 
to gather the produce; or occaſionally, when 
it has received too much wet, in order to dry 
the ſurface for an hour or two in a dry mild 
day; or to remove caſual wet or decayed litter 
next the bed, till freſh is added in its ſtead; 
or ſometimes in fine warm weather, in ſpring 
and ſummer, to have the benefit of a very gentle 
warm ſhower for a ſhort time: and in all of 


penetrated 


- 


the dry litter, &c. = 
Gathering the "Produce, and Care of the Bed 

ue in Proeduttion” © 
Aſter the bed has been ſpawned and covered 


in about a month, or five or ſix weeks, the firſt 


production will penerall in to appear, if 
the bed and ſſ —— 3 though fome- 
times it will de longer: however, generally, in 


about three” or four weeks begin to 


* 4 : . £ 8 4 
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ſo that the 


little, to the | 


which to be directly covered over again with 


ce 


q * — 9 
K 


tly and regular, quite 


# * 
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of the working and different 
heat in the bed, diſcovering when reduced to a 
proper mild temperature for the reception of 
the ſpawn. However, ſhould be careful, at 
the ſame time, to have n ſpawn inſerted as 
ſoon as the bed diſcovers a oper ſtate of heat, 
while it remains of a. moderate lively tem- 
- perature, ſufficient to ſet the ſpawny radicles 


min motion. and forward their ſhooting their 


increaſing fibres abundantly in the * and 

earth, eee 
muſhrooms in a plentiful production. 

2 ee 
the been 2 

three weeks, it will 


or 
be arrived to 


PIE ho Jas 25 ae, bur ace 
opportunity to perform the ſpa „ not let 
the bed exhauſt its proper. heat 1 
without being planted. 

Bring out the {| wn in a dry day, and pro- 
ceed to planting ; having been previouſly care- 
ful that the fpawn is tolerably 
Ir is to be planted, the ſpawn, and lumps 
or pieces of dung in which it is con- 
tained; but obſerving to break or divide the 
large cakes, or lumps, into moderately ſmaller 
pieces, and which plant into the floping fides 


: and ends of the bed, in one or other of the 


ing methods, viz.— planting into the dung 
juſt within the ſurface, earthing over an 
inch or two thick —planting on the furface of 
the dung, and over or dy firſt earthing 
- —_ an inch or two thick, then ſpawning in 
rth, adding an inch depth more over the 
wow Each method perform as 1 
| Spawning in the dung. — pawn | 
ved = a baſket, — being divided. 
where neceſſary, into moderate pieces, proceed 
to depoſit it juſt within the dung, at ſmall 
diſtances, in rows lengthwiſe the bed: begin- 
ning the 65ſt row within half a foot of the 


3 3 ſor each 
Taikn dung with one 
— wh the other = directly inſert 


the piece of 8 turnĩng the dung down upon 
it cloſe: proceeding in the fame manner with 
the reſt, five or fix inches diſtance in the row, 
and the rows fix or eight inches aſunder, or a 
3 may wy” leſs, ee 2 to your 
pawn ; 
On — e Fe 
three, or more together in a place: 
proceed in ſpawning both fades, and -_ end. 
- equally in regular order; which done, let the 
Amall crumbs * at laſt be laid evenly 


degrees of 


that when any | bott 


AGA 
along upon the top, which Eniſhesthe work of 
ſpawning; then directiy ſmooth both | fades, 
&c. with the back of a ſpade even „thereby 
fixing and the ſ of the upon 
the ſpawn ; and the bed is then for earth- 
| ing, to be laid one or two-inches ck evenly 

over the whole, as below. 
But, ſometimes, in = bed of conſiderable 


extent, -which retains the great — + 
K crvnns.ie bag 


| 
it may appear neceſſary to delay the earthing 
[ſeveral days, or a ial or more, after being, . 


ſpawned, when doubtful of its an 
|riolene beat, if immediatel br pros 5-4 


with the requiſite coat of earth, which con- 
fining the heat and ſteam more internally, and 
excluding the outward air, whereby a ſtro 
— heat may probably occur; on 
- |conſideration, muſt 3 proper precavtion, 
e | Fill continuing the trying-ſticks, to aſſiſt your 
ple SU confining the cping ; and let the carth- 


be performed according] 
cally | The ere, for the purpoſe of eanthing. 
the bed, a being ſpawned as above, 
be ſome good, rich, mellow earth, of a 
kitchen garden, moderately light and dry ; or 
where that of a light, 2, . nature 
occurs, either alone or mixed with other rich 
good earih, it will prove of greater advan 
in promoting the ſuperior e N 
muſhrooms in fize and ſubſtance. Let the 
allotted earth be well broken fmall with - 
ſpade, free from clods and ſtones; then 
the caſing, or coat of earth, firſt along 
bottom o the bed, about an inch and half to two | 


inches thick, continuing it the ſame thickneſs 
ly urly up ie ig RY OI Ne Bo 
git ligh Pn with the back of 


the ſpade inf in 72 —_ vored fixing it 
perly in its IO e and 1 4 
thus regularly over each ſide, bathe ends, — 
the top, ſmoothing the whole in a neat manner. 
Then, after the bed is thus earthed over, the 
whole muſt be defended with a thick coy 

of clean dry ſtraw, or long dry ſtable litter, as 
hereafter directed, after main che different 
methods of ſpawning. 

2. Spawmng on the ſurface — This ofren * 
proves a ſucceſsful method to Ng a 
; and plentiful production, the 
ſpawn, if pen, may A laid ke cloſe 
together, over ſurface of the dung, and 
carthed over two inches, as follows: 

Begin the ſpawning claſe down along * 

om, in a row yr. ng gh ; placi 
pieces of ſpawn flat-ways 42 Tay 
cloſer or wider aſunder, rcconbingtorhe 2 
thereof more or leſs; earth over two 
inches thick, and about fix or eight inches up 
[ihe bed * ſame thickneſs : then proccedi: 


wi 


„ 
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with another layer upward, laying the ſpawn, | bumidity, aa well as extreme heat of che bed, 3 
_ ns above; upon the dung, cloſe along the upper and penetruting” cold, would exterminate is 8 
3 132 e up- 1 ee. nn os 4 = Ro | 
ports it pping down, ſo earthingthis row | For the purpoſe . | 
over as the preceding, and then another courſe | clean ſtraw, or long, dry liner; and 
of ſpawn in the ſame manner earthed as the | of either of which have a ſuffici to la 
other; and thus proceed upward along both | about half à ſoot thick at firſt, but ee 5 
ſides and ends, regularly to the top of the bed. | increaſed afterwards to double that thickneſs, 
3. Spawning in the earth. This is effected | to defend the bed effectually fromthe outward 
by having the bed firſt earthed over, and the | air and all inclement weather, and to preſerve 
ſpawn then inſerted into the earth. | a kindly growing warmth therein. Shake 
The bed to be earthed all over, evenly in | the covering on lightly and regular, quite a 
part, about two inches thick; the lumps | from the bottom, up both ſides and ends, and => 
of ſpawn being divided into moderately ſmall | over the top, an equal thickneſs as above, and 
pieces, pr to plant them into the earth, | this to remain conſtantly day and night: it 
inſerting them therein cloſe down e would alſo be proper in very rainy w 6 
at ſmall diſtances, in a regular manner, equally | and likewiſe all winter, to ſpread 5 large 
over the bed, on both ſides and ends from | thick garden mats all over the ſtraw covering, 1 
bottom to the top, as in the two foregoing | which will both ſecure it the better from bein! - 
methods; and, when thus finiſhed the ſpawn- | diſplaced by the wind, and will ſhoot off mu 
ing, directly add à thin coat of fine earth, | of the falling wet of rain and ſnow, before it 
about an inch thick over the whole, RY | eatly to wet the covering 'of _ 
it down light and evenly with the ſpade, which | ſtraw — 2 or get through to the 
completes the buſineſs, only to be afterwards | where it would prove very injurious to the 
covered in proper time with ſtraw litter, as in | ſpawn. | 2 
the following general directions for covering | Thus the covering of ſtraw is always to 
the bed, applicable to all the methods of | remain as 3 Hah only be careful to 
ſpawning. - [examine it occaſionally after great rains and 
| Covering the Bed, and General Care after | ſnow; and if they have at any time penetrated 
| Spatuning. very much through the covering, ſo that the 
The bed being now ſpawned in either of the | litter next the bed is conſiderably wet, that 
foregoing methods, then, after obſerving the | part of it ſhould be removed as ſoon as poſſible, 
former-mentioned precautions, it muſt be co- | and dry ſtra applied in its place next the bed. 
vered with ſtraw, a conſiderable thickneſs, to] During the winter ſeaſon, in very ſevere or 
defend it effeQtually from the external air, and | bad weather, or heavy inceſſant rams, ſhould | | 
all inclement weather of rain, ſnow, and cold, | augment the covering both of ſtraw-litter and | . 
in which the ſame method of covering is | mats, the more effeCtually to reſiſt penetrating 
applicable in general, and may be applied, | cold and wet, ſo as to preſerve the bed alwa 
either directly or ſoon after the bed is ſpawned | comfortably dry and warm. 
and finally carthed- over, if the heat is then | Never the bed, but very little, to the 
quite moderate.; or otherwiſe, if thought that | full air, eſpecially in cold weather, except juſt 
unmediate covering would occaſion a renewal | to gather the ; or occaſionally, when 
- of too fierce heat, it may be deferred a few | it has received too much wet, in order to dry 
; days, or a week or more, if dry mild weather ; | the ſurface for an hour or two in a dry mild e 
in which interval, if a bed of conſiderable | day; or to remove caſual wet or decayed litter N 
ſubſtance in length, &c. it may be adviſeable, next the bed, till freſh is added in its ſtead ; 
as ſoon as ſpawned and cloſely earthed over, to or ſometimes in fine warm weather, in ſpring 
place down ſome of the long, ' ſharp-pointed | and ſummer, to have the benefit of a very gentle 
ſticks, betore-mentioned, into the bed, for | warm ſhower for a ſhort time: and in all of 
occaſionally trying the internal ſtate of the | which to be directly covered over again with 
heat, in order the better to diſcover when tc | the dry liner, &c. ce" at 
ly the requiſite covering of litter finally ; | Gathering the Produce, and Care of the Bed 
erving, however, to be careful in performing wie in Produttion:” © 4 8 
the covering in proper time, either at firſt or | Aſter the bed has been ſpawned and covered 
— 20 ga Wa . is | in about a month, or five or {ix weeks, _=—_ 
no danger of over heat, eſpecially if unfavoura- { production will rall in to appear, i 
ble weather, heavy rains, &c. he the ſpawn | the bed and ſſ A nn ; „ 
may be well defended from exceſſive wet, and | times it will be longer: however, generally, in 
prelerved always moderately dry; a A or four weeks begin to — 
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mme double that time in tolerable good 
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the progreſs, turning up ſame of the covering, | 
and if ſucceſsful, — will diſcover the _— 


and knitting of the ſpawn abundantly ; 
probably, ſome muſhrooms advanced to a pro- 
per ſize for gathering: and by the above ap- 
peatances. may ſoon expect a plenteous pro- 
duction all over the bed, which ſhould be ga- 
thered according as they attain proper growth. 

In proceeding to gather the muſhrooms in 
the beds, generally — dry weather, eſpe- 
cially during the cold ſeaſons, when turn off 
the covering from one fide of the bed firſt ; 
but, if * bar weather, may uncover the 
whole at once: then, looking carefully over 
the ſurface, gather all that appear above the 
ſize of middling round buttons, to full growth; 
detachking them with a gentle twiſt of the hand, 
head and ſtem together, quite to the bottom; 
being careful in this not to diſturb the younger 
growths advancing in ſucceſſion juſt within 
and above the furface of the earth: for it 
ſhould be obſerved, in gathering, not to cut 
them off, leaving the ſtump in the bed, which 
would rot, become maggoty, and detrimentally 
infect the ſucceeding young plants: nor, in 
gathering, ſhould any be permitted to remain 
to become very large flaps of a re ſtate, 
but the whole generally gathered while of a 
cloſe, firm, fleſhy natme. As ſoon as ruſhed 
gathering, let the bed be directly covered over 
again with the litter and mats. 

The bed thus advanced to production, it 


will probably afford two or three ſucceſſional 


atherings weekly, while in its full perfection, 
tor ſix or eight weeks, oſten riſing all over the 


another ; though, ſometimes, a bed will con- 
bear- 


ing. or even four, five, or {ix months; but, 


probably, the produce not ſo quick and abun- | g 


dant as in the more early ſtate of the bed; 
however, Uy examine it once or twice a 


week as long as it is expected to yield a ſupply | 


of muſhrooms more or lefs for gathering. 

The autumn-made beds generally produce 
muſhrooms in a ſhorter time, and more abun- 
dant than thoſe of any other ſeaſon. 


But as ſometimes it happens that a muſh- 


room bed remains dormant ſeveral months 
after it is ſpawned, without affording any 
production; if, upon examination, the ipawn 
appears in life and vigour, extended its fibres, 
and ſmeils well, it ſhould not be too haſtil 
diſturbed, as, in that caſe, it often breaks fo 
into activity all at once as it were, and furniſh- 
cs conſiderable crops ; or: to aſſiſt ſuch. beds, 
when diſcovering that long dormant ſtate, 
if the heat appears greatly ot quite declined, it 
would be proper to — a fort of lining of 


bed, in different de of growth, one under | 


| 


duction, if very hot wea 


+ 
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| warm ſtable litter over the whole, having firſt 


a thin ſpreading of dry long litter immediately 
next the bed; then e the warm litter a 
foot thick over that, which by its kindly 
warmth will revive the inactive ſpawn into a 
ſtate of vegetation. And as ſometimes, in 
very cold weather, a bed in production, not 
naturally worn out, will ſudden] 
probably for want of ſome degree of warmth; 
which may try to recover by applying warm 
long litter as above. 1 
1 exceſſive rains, &c. if the general 
covering of ſtraw is rendered very wet, pene- 
trated conſiderably through to the bed, turn it 
off as ſoon as poflible in a dry day, applying 
next the bed. 
n ſummer, when any beds are in pro- 
* and the earth of 
the beds very dry, it may be proper occaſion- 
ally to open them, and give a moderate ſprink- 
ling of water; or ſometimes to partake ot the 
benefit of a very moderate ſhower ot rain for 
a ſhort time, and covered up again. 
Likewiſe obſerve, that in beds of any conſi- 


| derable time ſtanding, if any of the covering, 


by long lying thereon, decays or becomes 
dung, it ſhould be removed, and freſh applied in 
proportion. 

Thus far concludes the ral care of a 
muſhroom bed in production; and by which 
it will ſometimes continue producing ſeveral 
months, but ſeldom furniſhes equal abundance 
after the firſt eight, ten, or twelve weeks; 
though ſome beds remain in production for 
near half a year; ſo ſhould remain undiſturbed 
as long as it continues yielding a tolerable 
ſupply of good heads; and, when wholly 
declined, the dung proves excellent manure ; 
and the interior part ſometimes furniſhes ſome 
ood freſh ſpawn, which ſhould be preſerved, 


Of ſome other different Methods occaſionally 
prattiſed in raiſing Muſhrooms. 

imes a muſhroom bed is made under 

cover of a long range of glaſs - framing erec- 
tion, either in manner of a hot-houſe, or 
the top floped both ways like the roof of an 
houſe, both ſlopes being of glaſs work; and in 
which the bed is made, ſpawned, and covered 
with ſtraw litter, as in the common method; 
and being thus protected from the outward air, 
and defended effectually from all injuries of ex- 
ceſſive rains, ſnow, and more ſecurely from 
froſt and cutting weather, and being always 
dry and warm, often proves very ſucceſsful.— 
Likewiſe in a ſimfar glaſs-caſfe, in which there 
is a pit like that of a hot-houſe, a bed is made 
in the ſaid pit in the manner of a common hot- 
bed, raiſed at top a little above the pit in a 
rounding form, and on which the ſpawn is 
| placed, 


decline, 


| AA | 
placed, earthed over and covered thick wich 


ftraw. 771 5 
And ſometimes in the ſame kind of glaſs 
caſe, having a pit within, a bed is made in the 
pit, of dung and earth mixed together, the bed 
finiſhed rounding at top, or ſomewhat ridge- 
form, and without ſpawning, in order to 
generate the ſpawn naturally in its peculiar 
way; having, for this occaſion, plenty of 
horſe-dung, and ſhort moiſt ſtable litter, mixed 
with a quantity of freſh light ſurface loam, and 
other rich earth ; mixing the whole together, 
and worked into the 'pit, as above; thinly 
earthed over at top, and covered with long 
litter; and, when the ſpawn is formed, will 
produce muſhrooms in long continuance. 
Alſo a muſhroom bed in the common me- 
thod is ſometimes made in a long covered ſhed; 
or under an awning ſupported on poſts, and 
covered at top from rain, &c. ſo as to preſerve 
the bed always dry. Cocks 
Sometimes a muſhroom bed is formed in the 
ſame manner as a common hot-bed in the open 
round, finiſbing the top in a rounding form, 
then defended with frames and glaſſes; and 
when the heat is reduced to a low ſtate, is 
ſpawned on the rounded top ſurface, earthed 
over, and covered in with dry litter, or pre- 
ferable if with dry hay; and put on the glaſſes; 
and when very cold, or excefhve wet weather, 
defend the outſides of the bed, and that of the 
frame, with long litter laid a tolerable thick- 


neſs, and covering the glaſſes in time of 


rigorous froſts. | 
Having ſometimes, in the latter end of 
autumn, or early in winter, on examining fome 
decayed melon and cucumber hot-beds, and 
removing the top earth, diſcovered a large 
production of fine ſtrong ſpawn, overipreading 
the ſurface of the dung, and running in the 
mould or earth, which was a good light rich 
loam ; fo, taking off a little of the upper part 
of the earth, permitted the whole to remain, 
covered the top ſurface with dry clean hay, 
{ix or eight inches, and ſet on the frame and 
glaſſes ; remaining thus till ſpring, February 
and March, when s crop of muſhrooms began 
to appear in a ſingularly abundant production, 
advancing croudedly one under another in 
cluſters, and with moſt large, thick, fleſhy heads. 
In late-made cucumber and melon hot-beds. 
for the general ſummer and autumn crops, if, 
when the heat is become very moderate, about 
May, June, or beginning of July, pieces of 
ipawn are inſerted along the top edge, ut 
two inches under the mould, covering the 
places with a little dung litter, will often pro- 
duce muſhrooms in autumn. 
It may be obſerved, in the culture of muſh- 
room, they are generally very proſperdus in 
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light, rich, loamy earth, commonly large, and 
the heads thick and fleſhy. - Fa ngt $14 

AGAVE. Great American Aloe, or Agave. 

This is the genus of aloes, of which the 
common opinion prevails that the plants do 
not flower until they are a hundred years old. 
They are hei baccous, evergreen perennials of 
the ſucculent tribe, moſtly of very conſiderable 
rowth: exotics of the temperature of thegreen- 
houſe and ſtove departments, and retained by 
the curious as plants of 2 = 

The Agave belongs to the claſs and order 
Hexandria Monogynia. 

. CharaFters.] CALYX, none. CokoLLA, 
one large funnel-ſhaped petal, divided at the 
brim into ſix ſegments. STAMINA, fix long 
filaments with narrow antherz. PisTILLUM, 
an oblong germen' placed below the corolla, 
ſupporting a long ſtyle, having a three-cor- 
nered ſtigma. PEeRICARPIUM, the germen 
becomes an oblong triangular capſule of three 
cells, pregnant with e enen, a 

There are eight or ten ſpecies; thoſe of moſt 
note are, | 

I. AGAVE americana. a 

Common great American Agave.) Agave 
with large widely indemted leaves, all the 
denticles ending in a ſharp ſpine, and branch- 
ing flower ſtem. 

Varieties. }] Common American Agave with 

old ſtriped leaves. Common American 
wk with ſilver ſtriped leaves. | 

2. AGAVE virgimuana. 

Great Virginian Agave.] Agave with large 
widely indented ſpinous leaves, and ſimple 
flower ſtem. STIR 

. AGAVvE lurida. | 

eracrucian broad-leaved Agave. ] Agave 
with large clofely indented leaves, all the 
denticles armed with black ſpines. 88 
re de rigida.] Rigid narrow- 
le ved Veracrucian Agave with very narrow 
ſtiff entire leaves, terminated by a black ſpine. 

4. AGAVE vViveparea. 

Vroiparous, or Childing Agave. } Agave 
with reflexed flightly indented. leaves, and 
with young plants . — the flowers. 

GAVE fetida. | 

Stinting Childing Agave.] Agave with 
narrow” ſtiff entire leaves, and with young 
plants ſucceeding the flowers. 

All the ſpecies are natives of America : the 
firſt two, and varieties, pou freely here, in- 
dulged with the thelter of any common 
houſe in winter; but the other three forts ſuc- 
ceed beſt in a moderate ſtove durmg that ſeaſon. 

Theſe plants in general are herbaceous, 
perennial, ſucculent, and evergreen, and of 


of very long, e 


large and ſingular growth, conſiſting entire] 
ie, thick, fleihy —, ds 
| ame 


—— 


© anc. 


upward of fifty, and fi 


different ſpecies, obtain different heights, 


_ cloſely 


 gimana, have flow 
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ſame leaves continuing many years: and all 
the ſpecies have this ſingularity. they never 
flower but once, which is rarely till are 

nently üxty, or near 
an hundred years =y ; flower ſtem 
is of ſuch amazing rapidity of growth, as in 
one ſeaſon to attain the = twenty or 
thirty feet, ſupporting an enormous pyrami 
of numerous liliaceous flowers, continuing 
ſometimes ſeveral months; after which ſuc- 
ceeds the diſſolution of the whole plant; ſtem, 
leaves, and root, totally periſh. 

The roots of all the ſorts are thick, fleſhy, 
and fibrous, ſending forth innumerable ſmall 
fibres every way. 

The plants are moſtly acaulous, having no 
ſtalk or trunk to elevate the leaves, they riſin 
immediately fromthe crown of the rootin a — 
cluſter, and attain conſiderable length and 
ſubſtance, grow erect, and embrace one an- 
other at the baſe; thoſe of the centre are cloſe- 
ly enveloped from bottom to top, which, in 


from eighteen inches to fix or eight feet, and 
from one to fix or eight inches in breadth, 
and three or four thick, decreaſing gradually 
in ſubſtance to the extremity, where they ter- 
minate ina thorny point ; and from between 
the centre leaves is produced the flower ſtem, 
which riſes from fifteen to twenty - five or thirty 
feet high; in moſt ſpecies branching out on every 
ſide pyramidally, and all the numerous ſhoots 

. with conſiderable cluſters of 
growing erect, the whole 


yellowiſh flowers : 
— a 2 pyramidal form, of a 
fingula nd appearance, continuing two, 
three, ag" months, it protected Sen cold 
and when the flowers fade, they in ſome are 
ſucceeded by ſeed, in others, inſtead of feed, by 
young plants, in the place of proper ſeed veſſels. 
The ſeed, however, never comes to maturi 
in England, but the young plants attain it fully. 


The firſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies, and va- grels, 


ricties, obtain conſiderably the largeſl 22 


their leaves often growing five or ſix feet high | 


ec 


and upward, particularly the two former; 
ſecond is diſtinguiſhable from the firſt by the 
leaves being of a paler green, and much nar- 
rower upward ; and the third from both theſe 
by the leaves being broad, thinner, and the 
indentings on the edges more frequent and 
th the armature or ſpines very black. 

Common great Agave, and Agave vir- 
frequently in man 
parts of England ; the ſtem of the former al- 
ways branches pyramidally ; and that of the 
latter is ſimple, and ſupports its flowers en- 
tirely at its ſummit in a vaſt cluſter. 


8 


he two varieties of the Common Agave 
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with ſtriped leaves are plants of ſingular beau- 
ty, and merit particular attention. | 5 
nd variety. 


The third ſpecies, Agave lurida, a 
are of more moderate growth ; the leaves thin- 
ner, though broader in the principal ſpecies ; 


and in the variety very narrow, not exceedin 
an inch and halt or two inches in breadth, — 


d |a foot and half to two and a half in length: 


rigid, ſtiff, and entire; the outward ones ſpread- 
ing horizontally. | 

he fourth and fifth ſorts, Agave vivipara 
and Ftida, have great ſingularity, that in the 
former, though the plant itſelf rarely exceeds 
eighteen inches or two feet, it produces a 
flower ſtem ten or twelve feet high, and in the 
latter, though it is ſeldom more than a yard 
hagh in the leaves, the flower ſtem often attains 
ſix or {even times that height; and what is {till 
as remarkable, the flowers, inſtead of being 
ſucceeded by proper ſeed veſſels, are productive 
of young plants: hence they derive the name 
Childing Aloe. 

Both theſe have flowered in England, and 
the former produced numbers of young plants 
on their flower ſtems as above, which being 
planted, readily grow. — 

Of the flowering of all theſe plants, it is 
the common opinion that they do not effect 
it until they attain the age of a century; the 
time of their flowering however is not limit- - 
ed, but depends upon the growth of the plant, 
which is particularly affected by heat and 
cold; for as the flower {tem being produced 
from the centre of the leaves, and theſe cloſel 
embrace one another, it is evident, that until 
they are fully expanded, the bud of the ſtem 
is not at liberty to advance; and in this cli- 
mate, by reaſon of cold, the growth of the 
plants being remarkably flow, it is often near 
an' hu years before they effect that ex- 
panſion; when the ſtem however begins to 
appear and advance, it makes ſurpriſing pro- 
as in the ſpace of three or four montlis 
it acquires its full ſtature. 

- Propagation and Culture. 

The firit TE ſecond ſpecies and varieties 
are productive of abundant off-ſets or ſuckers 
from their baſe, by which they may be pro- 
pagated with great facility. T ſuckers 
may be taken off any time in ſummer, and 
planted fingly in ſmall pots of light ſandy 
earth ; give a little water, and they will take 
root freely without trouble. 

The third and fourth being ſparingly pro- 
ductive of ſuckers, they, in default of which, 
may be increaſed by planting pieces of their 
large roots in pots, and plunge them in a wo- 
derate hot-bed, they will put forth fibres in 
the carth, aud ſhoots above, and form proper 

plants 
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plants in three months: though the fourth 
and fifth ſorts are generally more ſparing of 
fuckers than any of the former, but ia lieu 
of which they produce young plants on their 
lofty flower-ſtems ; but until they flower, 
thoſe cannot be obtained: their propagation 
therefore may alſo be tried by pieces of the 
root and leaves as above. 

It is to be remarked, that, in reſpect to ſoil, 

all the ſorts require a dry light ſandy earth, 
becauſe the plants themſelves being very ſuc- 
culent and humid, a ſoil that retained moiſ- 
ture would rot the roots in winter. 
Wich reſpect to their general culture, they 
muſt always be retained in pots or tubs. The 
firſt, ſecond, and third ſorts, and varieties, 
ſucceed in the full air from May until the end 
of October, when they ſhould be placed in 
the green-houſe ; but the fourth, and fifth 
ſorts are of the moſt proſperous growth 
when they have the conſtant protection of a 
ſtove. 
that as all theſe plants are extremely ſuccu- 
lent and replete with moiſture, they require 
very little water in winter, particularly thoſe. 
in the -houſe ; but in hot dry weather 
in ſummer, ſhould have moderate waterings 
twice a week 

According as the plants advance in growth, 
they ſhould be indulged with larger pots, but 
never any too large, except the 4 ſorts, 
which, when they attain a large fize, ſhould 
be ſhifted into tubs for the convenience of 
moving them. See SHIFTING PLANTS. 

It is neceſſary to ſhift all the ſorts once in 
two years at leaſt into freſh earth. See Sni r- 
ING PLANTS. 

When the plants make an effort for flower- 
ing, it is diſcoverable by the centre leaves ex- 

nding, and the bud of the future ſtem appear- 
ing, which, if it do not advance freely, it may 
be forwarded by artificial heat ; a wide deep 


trench or pit filled with hot dung or tanner*s | 


bark, or a mixture of both, raiſing it two or 
three feet ; into which plunge the pot or tub, 
containing the pant, a ſupply it with water, 
obſerving, if the plant is at this time in an 
place of ſhelter, way muſt be made ond 
if neceſſary, for the ſtem to advance; and if 
the weather is cold, it muſt not be expoſed ; 
ſo that a temporary awning ſhould be erected 
to ſhield it occaſionally, | 
As ſome of theſe plants acquire a very con- 
ſiderable ſize, and take up much room in a 
reen-houſe, and being troubleſome to move, 
a few ſhould only be cultivated to grow large. 
Sometimes the great ſorts grow ſo very 
large and weighty before they arrive at a 
flowering ſtate, that the rubs containing them 


# 


And it is to be particularly obſerved, 


4 0 C | 
are obliged' to be fixed upon ſtrong frames 


with low wheels, for the convenience of moy- 
ing them out and into the green-houſe. 
he following are the other leſs common 

ſpecies of Agave; tenderer kinds for the 
ſtove. | 

I. AGAvE Karrata.] Karrata Agave with 
narrower erect dark-green leaves, x. rar with 
brown, and lightly ſawed. {ht 

2. AGAVE Tubereſa.] Tuberous-rooted 
Agave with long narrow indented ſpinous 
edged leaves. | 

3 AGAYE Serrata.] Serrated green Agave. 

GGREGATUS, Flos. An Aggregate 

Flower.] This conſiſts of a number of 
ſmaller flowers or florets, collected into 
one head by means of ſome part common 
to the whole, ſuch as one common receptacle 
and calyx or cup; that in the proper aggre- 
gate flower each ſeparate floret or fructifica- 
tion is erected on a ſhort foot-ſtalk, ſtandin 
on the receptacle or baſe, which is ext 
in breadth for that purpoſe; and in many 2g- 
gregate flowers, the florets, befides the com- 
mon calyx, are each furniſhed with a proper 


cup. 
, "90% the different ſtructures, diſpoſition 


and other circumſtances of theſe ' common 
partMthe receptacle and calyx, ariſes a ſeven- 
told diviſion of aggregate flowers, viz. 

1. The AGGREGATE Flower, properly fo 
called ; ſuch as ſcabious, globularia, cepha- 
lanthus, thrift, &c. 

2. The ComrounD Flower; ſuch as ſun- 
flower, marigold, African marigold, milfoil, 
eupatorium, &c. See ComPosiTvs Flos. 

3. The UMBELLATE Flower ; ſuch as fe- 
rula or fennel-giant, bupleurum or hare's- 
ear, eryngium, parſley, angelica, lovage, &c. 
See UMBELLATAZ. 

4. The Coxymsaus Flower, 
opultfolia, See CoRYMBUS. 

5. The Cymost Flower; ſuch as honey- 
ſuckle, Guelder- roſe, lauruſtinus, elder, &c. 
See C VMA. * 

6. The AMENTACEOUs Flower or Catkin; 
fuch as that of the pine-tree, poplar, beech, 
birch, walnut, cypreſs, hazel, willow, &c. 
See AMENTACEOUS FLOWER. | 

7. The GLumosE Flower; ſuch as that 
of wheat, oats, reed, Turkey wheat, and all 
the graſſes. See GLUME. 

8. The Sraniceous Flower, protruding 
their heads of flowers from a ſpatha or ſheath ; 
ſuch as the narciſſus, amaryllis, colchicum, 
ſnow-drop, aſphodel lily, blood flower, ſea- 
daffodil or pancratium, garlick, onion, leck, 
&c. Sce SPADICEUS, SPADI1x, &c. 
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above ſpecies of aggregate flowers, ſee each 


in its proper place. 
 AGRIMONIA, Agrimony. 

This genus furniſhes herbaceous per- 
ennials, that obtain fron? eighteen inches 
to three feet ſtature; two or chree proper 
— ornament, the others for medical pur- 

es. | 

Claſs and order, Dadecandria Digynia. 

Charaders.] CALxx, one-lea Mo ne into 
five acute parts, and fits on the germen. Co- 
ROLLA, five plane petals inſerted into the ca- 
lyx. STAMINA, twelve filaments with double 
anthere. PIiSTILLUM, a germen placed un- 
der the flower, ſupporting a double ſtyle. PE- 
RICARPIUM, the germen becomes two round- 
uh ſeeds attached to the calyx. 

The ſpecies are, 

I. AGRIMONIA Enpateria. | 
Common cin Aerimony.] Agrimon 
with winged cauline leaves, having fall 

ſawed lobes and rough feed. 

2. AGRIMONIA repens. | 

Creeping-rooted Eaſtern Agrimany.] Agri- 
mony with thick creeping roots, winged, cau- 
line leaves, having narrow lobes, ſhort ſpikes, 
and hairy ſeeds. | 

3. AGRIMONIA —_—. 4 Agr 

 Odoriferons Agrimony. ] e imon 
with Ta — leaves, having . 


oblong ſharply- ſawed lobes. 


4. AGRIMONIA Agrimonaides. 

Three-leaved Agrimony.) Agrimony with 
cauline leaves, having three lobes, hand 
ſeed. "00'S 

The plants have fibrous roots, which are 


perennial, from which ariſe ſeveral branching 


Katy ſtalks annually in ſpring, and decay in 
autumn, after they have flowered and perfected 


ſeed. 
The firſt ſort grows wild in woods and un- 


cultivated ſhady places, but is retained ſome- 


times in gardens as a medicinal herb. 


The talks of the ſecond fort riſe near two 


feet high; the third, double that height; and 


the fourth, near a yard; and the ſtalks of each 
ſort are branching, and cloſely adorned with 
ſmall winged leaves, and terminated by ſpikes 
of flowers. The third fort is in much eſteem 
for the odoriſerous propefty of its leaves and 
All the three . may be re- 
tained as furniture for common borders, and 
ſuch places where many plants of eaſy culture 
are required, as they ſucceed in any expoſure, 
and will effect an agreeable diverſity in aſ- 
ſemblage. 
The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
by feed, and by parting the rocts in autumn, 


or early in ſpring: but as they multiply ex- 


| 


| 


| 


| 


ö 


| 


Ax | 
ceedingly by roots, that is the moſt_expedi- 


tious method. 

AGROSTEMMA, Wild Lychnis or Cam- 
pion, Roſe Campion. | 

The plants are hardy herbaceous annuals, 
and biennial-perennials: conſiſting of three or 
four ſpecies, one of which produce beautiful 
flowers; the others have no merit. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagynia, ten 
ſtamina, five ſtyles. 

Claracters.] CALvx, monophyllous, tu- 
bular, five-parted-at the brim, and permanent. 
CoroLLA, five broad expanded petals. STA- 
MINA, ten filaments, five of which are in- 
ſerted alternately into the baſe of the petals. 
FISTILLUM, an oval germen, five ſtyles, hav- 
ing each a ſingle {ſtigma PERrICARPIUM, an 
oval capſule of one cell, having five divifions 
pregnant with ſeeds. | 

be ſpecies and its varieties are, 

AGROSTEMMA coronaria. | 

Common Roſe Campion.] Agroſtemma wich 
ovate-{pear-ſhaped, woolly leaves, and coro- 
nated undivided petals. 

Varieties.] Single Roſe Campion with pale 
red flowers.—Single Roſe Campion with dee 
red flowers. — Single Roſe Campion wit 
white flowers. — Single Roſe Campion with 
white and red flowers. Double Roſe Cam- 
pion with a large crimſon flower. | 

All the above varieties are extremely hardy 
fibrous-rooted biennial-perennials, that ſuc- 
ceed in any common foil of a garden, and are 
of eaſy culture. 

They grow eighteen inches or two feet 
high; the leaves are hoary and whitiſh, and 
riſe from the root in a great tuft, and remain 
all the year ; and from the centre is produced 


the flower-ſtem annually in the ſpring, which 
rarely exceeds two feet ftature, divides into 


many branches, all of which are terminated 
by the flowers in July and Auguſt, which, in 
the ſingle kinds, are ſucceeded by numerous 
feeds, but the double ſort produce none. 

The flowers of the common ſingle kinds 
have only five petals, but thoſe of the double 
fort are numerous, even to the excluſion of 
the parts of fructification, ſo that they conſe- 
quently produce no ſeed. | 

The ble Roſe Campion is a molt ele- 
gant flower, and the ſingle kinds, though of 
iuferior beauty, form a pretty variety. 

The ſingle kinds rite plentifully from ſeed 
ſown in a bed of common earth, in ſpring or 
autumn; when the plants are two or three 
inches high, prick them into another bed or 
border, {3x inches diſtance, giving occaſional 
watering ; and in autumn or ſpring following 


tranſplant them into the borders for flower- 
| a 4 ing, 
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ing, which they will effect the enſuing ſum- 
mer. ä tt] 

As the old plants are apt to grow-ſtrag-' 
gling, and being ſomewhat of a N —— na- 
ture, it is proper to raiſe a ſupply of young 
ones every year or two. 

They alſo riſe plentifully from ſcattered 
ſeeds. ; | | 

The double ſort, producing no ſeed, can 
only be propagated by parting the roots: the 
generally afford plenty of off-ſets, which 
thould be parted in autumn as ſoon as the 
flower is paſt; plant them in a bed of com- 
mon earth, ſix inches a- part, to remain until 
ſpring; then tranſplant them where they are 
to flower. 

Some plants may with propriety be culti- 
| vated in pots, to adorn court-yards, &c. 

AILANTHUS, conſiſts of a hardy Chi- 
neſe tree garniſhed with winged leaves and 
polygamious flowers. 

aſs and order, Polygamia Monmcia. 

Characters. ] Male, female, and hermaphro- 
dite flowers, on the ſame plant. MALE Ca- 
LYX, a {mall five-parted monophyllous cup. 
CoRoLLaA, five ſpear-ſhaped acute petals, 
convolute and ſpreading at the baſe. STA- 
MINA, ten compreſſed filaments, with oblong 
verſatile antheræ. The Female Flower, Ca- 
LYx and CoROLLA as the male. PisTILLUM, 
three or fave incurved germina. Style lateral. 
PERICARPLIUM, three or five membranaceous 
compreſſed capſules formed of the germina, 
each containing a hard ſeed, HN MATHRO- 
DITE flower as the male, having two or three 
ſtamina. 

We know but one ſpecies, 

AILANTHUS glanduleſa. 

Glandulous Chineſe Rhus or Sumach.] Riſes 
with a ſtraight ſtem thirty or forty feet high, 
branching out and garaiſhed with large winged 
leaves, conſiſting of ſeveral pairs of oblong | 
pointed lobes, roundiſh at their baſe, and den- 
| tated; the denticles glandulous underneath. 
The flowers are white, and come out in ſpikes 
at the ends of the branches. 

This tree is eafily propagated by young 
plants, which frequently ariſe from the roots 
which are near the ſurtace of the ground, or 
by turning up ſome of the roots after being 
cut aſunder. Theſe may be taken up in the 
ſpring, and planted in the nurſery for two or 
three years, and then tranſplanted out where 
they are intended to remain. 

AR. In vegetation, air, heat, and water, 
are its principal agents. Air abounds with 
vegetable ſubſtances, neceſſary to the growth 
and welfare of all ſeeds and plants ; it has 
been proved by numerous experiments, that 
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without a certain portion of Air, no ſeeds can 
germinate, nor plants grow freely, nor feeds 
and fruits attain due perfection. | 

Air enters into the bowels of the earth to a 
certain depth ; thence into the pores of ſeeds, 
roots, and veins of the very trees and herbs, 
carrying along with it thoſe vegetable ſub- 
ſtances contained either in itſelf or lodged in 
the earth ; and even enters through the bark 
and body of the trees, and materially affects 
their branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
The humidity of the Air alone often makes 
| many forts of ſeeds riſe, and roots and plants 
ſhoot, that are expoſed to it; ſeeds and plants 
too are often obſerved to vegetate in water, 
without the intervention of earth; but either 
of theſe without Air is inſufficient, Many 
ſucculent plants, by the aſſiſtance of Air only, 
will retain their growing quality ſeveral 
months; and ſome ſorts of aloes will live 
without earth and water ſome years, it ſecur- 
ed from froſt, particularly exemplifed in tlie 
Aloe barbadenjis : and the branches of ſome 
ſorts of Sedum and Sempervivum, being cut off 
in ſummer and expoſed to the Air, have been 
obſerved to emit roots without the aid of 
earth and water, and live ſeveral months ; the 
Sempervivum arboreum particularly furniſhes 
exam | | 

Air in a certain is moſt neceſſary to 
preſerve the vegetative faculty of ſeeds, pre- 
vious to their being committed to the earth ; 
as for example, if are — into phials or 
bottles, cloſe ſtopped, and ſealed down, and 
retained therein ſeveral months, they, for 
want of air to nouriſh and preſerve health in 


the germ, loſe their germinating quality. _ 


us, for want of a due portion of Air, 
ſeeds which are buried to too great a depth in 
the earth, either thrive but indifferently, or do 
not grow at all. 
frequently preſerve, however, their 
rminating virtue for many years in the 
wels of the earth; and it is not unuſual, 
upon a piece of ground being newly dug to a 
conſiderable depth, to obſerve it ſoon after co- 
vered with plants, which had not been ſeen 
there in the memory of man. How the ve- 
tative property is ſo long maintained in 
E ſo deeply immerſed in the ground, is 
hard to account for; but certain it is, that 
there haye been inſtances of ſeeds having 
been buried ſeveral feet deep upwards of thirty 
years, and when turned up again to the full air, 
they germinated like new ſeeds : and ſoil that 
has been taken out of the bottom of wells, 
vaults, and ſewers, and ſpread in the Air, 
has produced many uaknown weeds or 
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- windows leſs or more: and 
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It is obſervable of trees and plants, whoſe 
roots are planted a conſiderable depth, that 
being out of the reach of the proper in- 
fluence of Air, ſun, an ſhowers, they do 
not prof . 2 

The 2 is alſo obvious in plants 
growing in garden. frames under glaſſes, aud 
in 1.houtes and ſtoves: if they are kept 
too cloſe they do not proſper; and if deprived 
of a proper current of Air, they draw up feeble, 
become meagre, dwindle, and die before their 
uſual time. Great attention ought therefore to 
be at all opportunities obſerved, to admit the 
freſh Air to plants retained in thoſe depart- 
ments. Common hardy plants, that require 
only protection of frames from froſt in win- 
ter, ſhould be fully expoſed every mild day, 


by taking off the covers; thoſe of tender qua- 


lity, that need artificial heat, and continual 
ſhelter of frames and glaſſes, ſuch as early cu- 
cumbers, melons, and tender annuals, &c. 
although they are unable to endure the full 
Air til 2 ſhould be indulged with a due 
portion thereof every day, even in froſty wea- 
ther, if there is heat in the beds; which 1s 
effected by raiſing on props one end of the 


lights, from half an inch to three in height, 


according to the temperature of the beus, and 
that of the outward Air. Green-houſe plants, 
during the winter ſeaſon, ſhould be allowed 
free Air every mild calm 12 by opening the 

ove plants ſhould 
alſo have the indulgence of freſh Air in mild, 
ſunny, calm days; even occaſionally in win- 
ter, when the jun ſhines warmly. 

Plants in general proſper beſt where they 
enjoy the full Air in as great a degree as their 
reſpective temperaments will admit. All "oy 
kitchen- garden vegetables attain the greate 
perfection in a free expoſure : as for example, 
if peas, beans, cabbages, &c. are planted un- 


der ſpreading trees, or in any cloſe or ſhady 


place where they are deprived of a proper 
current of Air, they draw up weak without 
taking the proper conſiſtence, and do not at- 
tain half the perfection, either in quantity 
or quality, as thoſe that are more expoſed. 
ruit likewiſe, that are produced in orchards 

where the trees and branches are fo crgwded 
25 to exclude the proper eirculation of? Air, 
never attain due perfection, either in ſize, 
colour, or reliſh. 

AITONIA, an elegant green-houſe ſhrub : 
only one ſpecies is known at preſent. 

Claſs and order, Monadelphia Oftandria. 

Characters. ] CALY x, erect, of one leaf cut 
in four parts, the edges oval and pointed. 
ConroLrLa, four erect petals, oval, concave, 
and reſlexcd. STAMINA, eight ſubulate fila- 


, 
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ments, joined half their length, the upper parts 
looſed from each other, and topped with ovate 
furrowed anthere. PaisTILLUM, an oval, 
ſmooth, ſubangulated germen ; ſtyle ſlender 
and topped 1 a blunt ſtigma.' PERICAR- 
PIUM, an ovate quadrangular dry berry, with 
cells containing many {mooth round feeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

ArToxIA capenſis. 1 

Cape Aitonia.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtalk gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, about an 
inch and a half long, ſeveral iſſuing from 
each joint; from among theſe the flowers 
proceed, tinged toward their extremities with 
a pink colour; theſe are ſucceeded by a lar 
dry angular berry, of a fine red colour. The 
whole is of flow growth, rarely exceedin 
three feet in height, producing, when of fuk 
hcient age, flowers and fruit through moſt 
part of the year. 

Propagation. ] By ſeeds, which are ſparingly 
prod in this country: they may be ſown in 
pots of rich earth and plunged in a moderate 
hot-bed, and afterward managed as other 
green-houſe plants of the ſame nature. 

AFUGA, Bugula, or Bugle. * 

The plants are herbaceous perennials, of 
the ornamental kind, of ſtature from ſix to 
twelve inches, adorned at top with many 
flowers collected into whorled ſpikes. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 

Charafters.] CALxx is one-leaved, cut 
into five ſegments. CorRoLLA, monopetalous, 
tubular, and labiated, the tube long and in- 
curved, the upper lip ſhort. and bifid, the un- 
der one large, and three - parted. STAMINA, 
two ſhort, and two long filaments, and double 
anthere. PISTILLUM, four-parted germina 
elevating one ſtyle, having two ſtigmas. PRRI- 
CARPIUM,none; four ſeeds lodged in the calyx. 

There are ſeven or eight ſpecies: thoſe that 
demand notice are, | 

I. AJUGA reptans. 

Creeping common blue Bugle.) Bugle with 
obovate crenated leaves, half embracing the 
ſtalk, creeping ſide- ſhoots emitting roots, and 
blue flowers. 

Varieties. } Common Bugle with purple 
flowers. Common Bugle with white flowers. 

2. AJUGA decumbens. 

Declinated Alpine Bugle.] Bugle with ob- 
long. oval leaves, reclining ſtalks, and- the 
whorls of flowers remote. ER LE 

. AjJuGaA pyramidalis. 
yramidal blue Bugle.) Bugle with a ſim- 
ple ſtalk, oval bluntly indented leaves, and 
cloſe pytamidal blue ſpike. be: 
Varieties. ] Pyramidal red Bugle.— Pyrami- 


| 


dal white Bugle, _ 
| 4. AJUGA 


- 
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4. AJjJvGA geneven/ss. Fo 271 
Geneva Bugle.) Bugle with oblong woolly 
leaves, hairy calyx, and fleſh-coloured flewers. 

Variety.) Geneva white Bugle. 

F. AJUGA orzentalis. 044, 

Eaſtern inverted white Bugle:] Bugle with 
oval, indented, hairy, cloſe-fitting leaves, and 
inverted white flowers. 4 5g 

Variety.] Eaſtern inverted blue Bugle. 
They are all of humble growth, the roots 

fibrous and creeping ; the ſtalks riſe from fix 
to twelve inches high, emitting trailing, root- 
ing ſhoots, and decorated with .ſmall, ſimple, 
ovate leaves below, and many ſmall flowers 
upward, collected into whorls round the ſtalk, 
in ſome forming a cloſe ſpike. 
They flower early in ſummer, and yield 
plenty of ſeed. | 

The Common Bugle grows naturally in 
woods in England, the next three on the Con- 
tinent, and the fifth in the Levant. 

The former: four ſucceed in any common 
ſhady border, the fafth ſhould be potted and 
ſhielded from froſt. | | 

The propagation of all che ſorts is by off- 
ſets, or {ide-thoots, which root in «the earth, 
and may be ſeparated at any time, or may be 
raiſed from ſeed. 

ALATERNUS. See RHAMNnvus., 

ALBUCA, Baſtard Star of Bethlehem. 

This genus furniſhes two ſpecies of bulbous- 
rooted herbaceous perenmals, of the flowery 
tribe, whoſe flower-ſtalks rife from eight to 

-Afteen inches high. | 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charaders.] CALYx, none. CoRoLLA, 


fix oblong oval petals, three of which expand, 


and three ſtanding inward and connected. 
STAMINA, fix long trigonous filaments, three 
of which are alternately caſtrated, the others 
are crowned with moveable antheræ. P1s- 
TILLUM, an oblong tnangular germen and 
ſtyle, ſurmounted by a conic triangular ſtigma, 
PERICAKPIUM, the ripens to a three- 
cornered capſule of three cells, containing 
many ſmall feeds. 
The ſpecies are, 1 825 

1. ALBUuca altifjima.] Talleſt African 
Albuca, with long tubulate channel-convolute 


leaves. | 
2. ALBUCA majer.] Greateſt African 
leaves. 


Albuca, with ſpear-tha 
3- ALBUCA minor. } Leaſt African Al- 
buca, with narrow awl-ſhaped leaves. 
All cheſe ſpecies have moderately large 
bulbous roots, from which the leaves and 
flower-ſtem rife annually ; the leaves riſe firſt, 
which are long and narrow, and the ſtem rites. 
in the centre of them, ornamented with white 


_ 


| depreſſed, jointed capſule 


red and purple, and. almoſt 


4 


[ and red flowers of the liliaceous tribe, appeat - 


ing towards autumn, but rarely ripen ſeeds in 
England. | 3 
Ihe Albuca altiſſima grows two feet high 
or more, producing a long racemous ſpike of 
many white flowers. 


In che ſecond ſpecies the ſtem riſes twelve 
or fifteen inches high, decorated with many 


drooping red flowers, forming a looſe ſpike. 

The third grows eight or ten inches high, 
ſurmounted by a few ere yellow flowers, 
forming a ſort of corymbus. | 

Both the ſpecies require protection from 
froſt: ſo the roots ſhould be retained always 
in pots, and placed in a frame in winter, to 
have occaſional ſhelter. | 

Their propagation is by off-ſets from the 
roots, when the flower is paſt in ſummer. 

ALCEA, Hollyhock, or Roſe Mallow. 

This genus furniſhes many curious varieties 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, of the flowery 
race, whoſe flower-ſtem obtains a lofty ſtaturt, 
adorned with numerous large and elegant roſe- 
like flowers. 

Claſs and order, Afonadelphia Polyandria. 

 Charadters.)} ' CaLvyx, two monophyllous 
cups, the inner ſlightly five-parted, the outer 
ſix, and expands. CoroLLa, five large ex- 
panded petals. STAMINA, numerous fila- 
ments united below with the ſtyles like a co- 
lumn, and kidney-ſhaped antheræ. PrsT1L- 
Lon, a round germen, a ſhort ſtyle, many- 
parted at top, having as many ſtigmas. Pe rt- 
CARPIUM, the germen ripens to a round, 
of many cells, each 
containing one ſeed. - 

There are only two diſtin ſpecies, but 
of which are many beautiful varieties, of va- 
rious colours, fuch as whites, all the tints of 
every degree of 
yellow; and of each variety there are ſingle 
and double flowers. 

The ſpecies and principal varieties are, 

1. ALCEA roſea. | 

Common Heollyhock, or Roſe Mallow.)] Hol- 
lyhock with rounded and angularly ſinuated 


leaves. 


Varieties.) Hollyhock with white flowers. 
Cream coloured Hollyhock.—Fleth - co- 
loured Hollyhock. —Red Hollyhock. — Flam- 
ing red Hollyhock. —Blackith red Hollyhock, 
— Purple Hollyhock. — Pale yellow Hollv- 
bock. Deep yellow Hollyhock.—Variegated - 
Hollyhock. 

2. ALCEA Ficrfolta. 

Fig-leaved or Palmated Hollyheck.] Holly- - 
hock wich palmated or hand-thaped leaves. 

Varieties.] Several of different colours, as 
thoſe of the former. | 
3. ALCEA 


2 ©: 
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3 ALCEA — Chineſe dwarf Hol- 
Iyhock. with beautiful variegated flowers 
double and ſingle. 

The two firſt {pecies ad reſpective varieties 
are hardy perennials, that Proſper in any com- 
mon foil and ſituation; they are perennial in 
root, but the ſtalks are annual; they riſing in 
ſpring attain fix or eight feet ſtature, flower in 
July and Auguſt, perfect feeds in September, 
and the ſtems ſoon after periſh. 

The roots are fibrous, white, long and 
ſpreading, but not furnithed with many ſmall 
libres. 

The leaves are both radical and elevated on 
the ſtem, ſimple, and from three to eight or 
nine inches broad, the radical or root leaves 
riſe in x great cluſter. 

The ficm rifes between the radical leaves, 
immediately from the root; is round, erect, 
and grows two or three yards high, orna- 
mented on every fide with leaves and flowers, 
forming a ſpike from three to five feet in 
length, the flowers making their firſt appear- 
ance when the ſtalk is about a yard high, and 
as that advances, furnithes a daily ſupply of 
more new flowers for {ix or eight weeks, 
which make a fine appearance. 

All the varieties, both fingle and double, 
afford plenty of feed for propagation. 

The flowers in their ſingle ſtate have but five 
petals, but thoſe of the doubles are numerous, 
and the flower equal in bigneſs to the largeſt 


double Provence roſe; in fome, the outer 


petals are large and ſpreading, thoſe within 
ſmall, and form a globular body in the middle. 

The Chincſe Hollyhock grows about a yard 
high; it is annual-biennial; being raiſed Com 
ſeed in the ſpring, it flowers the ſame year, and 
ſometimes continues till the ſecond. . 

Lein Gardens, Culture, &c. 

All the varieties of thele plants are very 

ornamental to the pleaſure-ground, although 


they are often difregarded by the incurious: 


but we know very few herbaceous plants that 
equal them in beauty as garden flowers for 
ornament, eſpecially when their tall ſtems are 
duly ſupported and trained in erect poſition. 

The propagation of all the varieties is ea- 
ſily effected by ſeeds ſown in a bed of com- 
mon earth, in March or April; the plants ap- 
pear in a few weeks, and will be fit to tranſ- 
plant in autumn. | 

The firſt year the plants produce only ra 
dical or root-leaves: the ſecond, they ſhoot 
up their ſtalks, and flower. 


| 


In ſowing cheſe ſeeds, it is eligible, as they 


are pretty large, to draw flat ſhallow drills for 

their reception, half an inch deep, and fix 

aſunder; fow the iced thin and regular, rake 
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the earth over them, and trim the ſurſace 
ſmooth : the plants will appear in a month; 
and in July, when they will have ſeveral 
leaves, tranſplant them into a nurſery- bed, nine 
inches diſtance, and give occaſional waterings 
for a fortnight. | 

In October, November, or ſpring follow- 
ing, tranſplant them into the borders and 
other open compartmeats of the pleaſure- 


ground, ſhrubbery, &c. 7 


We obſerved formerly that the plants are 
perennial in root; but we would be underſtood, 
that although the ſame individual continues 
2 years, it never flowers ſo ſtrong, nor are 
the flowers ſo large, double, and lively in co- 
lour, as the firſt and ſecond year. Perſons that 
are curious ſhould is toads raiſe a ſupply an- 
nually from feed. i 

The Chineſe Hollyhock is alſo raiſed from 
ſeed ſown in March or April in a warm 
border or in a hot-bed, and planted out in May 
or June in the borders ; or ſown in patches 
in the borders to remain: the plants will flow- 
er the ſame year ; and ſhould be raiſed every 
ſpring from ſeed. See ANNUAL PLANTS. 

ALCHEMILLA, Ladies-Mantle. 

This genus contains ſeveral ſpecies of hardy 
herbaceous perennials, ſome of which merit 
culture for the ſingularity of their leaves, which 
are curiouſly ſcalloped, waved, and plaĩted. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CAaLYx is monophyllous, 
erght-parted, ſpreading. at the brim, and per- 
mahent. CoRoLLA, none. STAMINA, four 
hlaments attached to the brim of the calyx, 
having yellow antherz. PisTiILLUM, an 
oval germen, long ſtyle, and globular ſtigma, 
and the germen ripens to a fingle ſeed. 

The ſpecies are, | ; 

1. ALCHEMILLA vulgaris. 

Common Ladies- Mantle.) Alchemilla with 
roundiſh, lobated, fawed leaves. 

2. ALCHEMILLA hybrida. 

Mongrel, Leaſt Lavies- Mantle.} Alchemilla 
with reuadith, lobated, plaited, ſharply ſawed, 
ſilvery leaves. 

75 ALCHEMILLA pentaphylla. 

we-leaved fimbricated Alchemilla.] Alche- 
milla with fve-lobed leaves, the lobes finely 
cut like fringes. _ 

4- ALCHEMILLA alpina. 0 

Alpine digitate Alelemilla.] Alchemilla with 
digitate or fingered, hoary, ſawed leaves. 

All four ſpecies are hardy, fibrous-rooted, 
herbaceous perennials, that proſper in any 
common foil and expoſure, have perennial 
roots, but the leaves and ſtalks are renewed 
annually. | | 
The 3 are the principal merit of the 

plants, 
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plants, for purpoſes of ornament in gardens ; 
they riſe immediately from the root on long 
foot-ſtalks; thoſe of the firſt and ſecond are 
roundith, broad, and ſcalloped into ſeveral 
lobes, which are waved and plaited-folded : 
hence the plants derive the name Ladies 
Mantle. | 
The flower-ſtem riſes between the leaves, 
ten or fifteen inches high, very branching, 
having all the branches terminated by cluſters 
of flowers, which being apetalous, make no 
figure, 3 

The Common Alchemilla, ſecond and third 
ſorts, grow wild in meadows and mountain- 
ous — and are admitted in gardens for 
variety. 

The propagation of all the ſpecies is by 
parting the roots, and by ſeed ſown in a ſhady 
border. | 

The Alchemilla vulgaris is 
plant. : 
_ ALETRIS, Guinea Aloe, &c. 

The plants of this genus are heroaceous, 
ſucculent evergreens, of the aloaceous tribe, 
natives of hot chmates, and retained. here in 
ſtoves for curioſity. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia, fix 
ſtamina, one ſtyle. | 

Charafters.] CALYX, none. CoRoLLa, 
one oblong oval liliaceous petal, ſix-parted at 
the brim. STAMINA, fix long filaments in- 
ſerted in the corolla. PisTILLUM, an oval 

ermen, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and triſid ſtigma. 
ERICARPIUM, a trigonous capſule of three 
cells, and angular feeds, 5 fer 

There are eight ſpecies; thoſe of note are, 

1. ALETRIS Ayacimthordes.” | 

Hyacinth- flowered Guinea Aletris.] Aletris 
without ſtalk, fpear-ſhaped fleſhy leaves, and 

flowers: proceeding by pairs. : 
2. ALETRIS Szeylanca. 

Ceylon dwarf Aletris.] Aletris without ſtalk, 
and fpear-ihaped, plane, erect leaves. 

3. ALETRIS capen/ts, | 

Cape undulate Aletris.), Aletris without 
talk, ſpear-ſhaped undulate leaves, and oval 
ſpike of nodding flowers. * 
4. ALETRIs fragrans. 

Fragrant ally Altiris.] Aletris with an 
erect ſtalk, elevating a head of ſpear-thaped 
leaves, embracing it with their baſe. | 

F. ALETRIS Havi. 

Orange-flowered Aletrit.] Aletris with ar 
erect ſtalk, long narrow channeled leaves, an 
orange-coloured flowers in cloſe ſpikes. 

"Theſe plants have the appellation of aloe 
among gardeners, derived from their tim! 
rity ot growth, particularly the two firſt, i. c 
Guinca Aloe, and Ceylon Aloe. 


4 


a medicinal 
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| The roots/ of all theſe" plants are thick, 


* 


fleſhy, fibrous, and creeping. 

The firſt three ſorts are acaulous plants, 
i. e. having no ſtem nor foot-ſtalk to elevate 
the leaves, rifſing immediately from the 
root, and without any viſible foot-ſtalk of 
their own; are narrow, ſtiff, fleſhy, and grow 
from fix to eighteen inches in length, and the 
flower- ſtem riſes between the leaves, alſo from 
the root, attaining the ſame height, decorated 


with many bright white liliaceous flowers, of 


the hyacinth form, arranged in a fort of 
ſpike. | | 

In the former, the leaves and flower-ſtem 
rife a foot and half high, and produce many 
flowers; the ſecond rifes but fix or eight 
inches, and rarely flowers here; and the third 
attains a foot in height, and flowers annually. 

The fourth fort is furniſhed with an erect, 
ſucculent, jointed ſtalk, that obtains three or 
four feet ſtature, elevating a cluſter or head. 
of thin reflexed leaves at top; and from their 
centre proceeds the flower-ſtem, ariſing two 
feet high, branching each way, and beauti- 
fully decorated with numerous fragrant white 
flowers. 

Theſe plants, being exotics of delicate tem- 
perature, muſt be conſtantly kept in pots, and 
retained always 1n the ſtove. 

The fifth ſort is more hardy, and will ſtand 
our mild winters, if planted in a dry foil and 
warm fituation. © | 
The propagation of all the forts is by off- 
ſets ot ſuckers, which in the two firſt ariſe 
plentifully from the root, in the fourth from 
the ſides of the ſtem, and may be taken off in 
ſummer, planted in ſmall pots of ſandy earth, 


and plunged in the bark-bed. 


ALLEYS. In Gardening, Alleys are nar- 
row paths between beds, borders, and other 
2 compartments, defigned principall 
or the convemence of going between fuck 
compartments, to do what is neceſſary to the 
plants, and gather their produce. Alleys are 
Iſo ſometimes intended both for uſe and orna- 
ment in flower gardens. | 

In kitchen.gardens, where a border is car- 
ried round next the walks, and immediately 
adjoining the main quarters of ground, it 
hould be divided from the quarters by a tWo-— 
feet Alley, for the convenience of carrying in 
ung and water, &c. and the large quarters 
hould alfo be divided by one or two croſs 
meys for the fame purpoſe. 

The proper width of Alleys between beds 
from one to two feet; as, br example, Al- 
2ys between aſparagus beds ſhould be two 
cert wide; thoſe between ſtrawberries, a foot 


ind half; and between beds of aromatic herbs, 
fifteen 


| beds of ſcedling and pric 


Al : 


fafteen inches: but between beds of Wu 


leeks, carrots, parſneps, lettuce, endive, and 

atacr {malt erops, ten or twelve inch wide 

Alleys are ſufficient; r alſo between 

ed out cabbage, ſa- 

voys, celery, &. for che convenience of go- 

ing in to weed, water, and draw che plants 
for tranſplantation. 

In flower gardens, Alleys are "a as 4 
both for uſe and ornament. Between beds 
of tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuſes, anemones, 
and other flowers that are bedded, the Alleys 
ſhould be eightcen inches or two feet wide; 
and to have them ornamental, the beds ſhould 
be edged with box, and the Alleys filled with 
the den high- coloured fine gravel, or, in de- 
fault of — with fand or thells. 

ALLIUM, Garlick, Onion, and Leek, &c. 

By the laws of Lianzan botany, the onion 
ns leck are retained as ſpecies of Allium, 

pl 0 and we thall treat of them ac- 


agly ; but, for diſtinction ſake, ſhall firſt 


proceed with the garlick kind; then with that 
of the onion, Allium Cepa; next with _ 
leek, Allium Porrum. 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Mono 
Charatters.] CALYx, is a ſpatha ſerving as 
2 general cup, protruding many flowers. Co- 


ROLLA, each is compoſed of fix oblong erect. 


petals. STAMina, fix ſubulated filaments, 


elevating as many oblong antheræ. PISTII- 


LUM, a trigonous germen, fimple ſtyle and 
ſtigma. PEAIcAxrium, a triangular capfule 
of 7 valves, and cells pregnant with round- 
iſh ſeeds. 

Of the garlick kind there are upwards of 
thirty pec ies: but many of them being plants 
of no merit, we thall — notice thoſe proper 
for ceconomical . and for ornament in 
gardens. | A 

The ſpecies are, 

1. ALLIUM /ativum. 

Common efficinal Garlick.] Allium with 
compou d bulbs, and plane cauline leaves. 

2. ALLIUM Scorodopraſum, 

The Racambolc.] Allium with plane, 2 
dented, cauline leaves, two-edged vagina, and 
ſtalk terminated by a head of bulbs. 

The above two are officinal plants. The 
following are of the flowery kind. | 

3- ALLIUM Moy. 

Common yellow Mzly.] Allium with hn 


ſpear-ihap2d, radical leaves, a naked hg 


ne ry cylindrical ſtalk, and flat , 
Hels. 

4. ALLIUM fubhirfutum. | 

Hairy white Moly of Dicferrides. ] Allium 
with plane cauline leaves, hairy below, awl- 


ſhaped ns, and white umbels, 


ALL 


S. AlL /pherocephalon. 

Sphericulaieaded purple Moly. ] Allium a . 
a taper ſtalk, half-taper cauline leaves, long 
three-pointed ſtamina, and round 3-5 408 um- 
bels. 

6. Ar Liu roſein. 

Roſe- coloured Montpelier Garliel. 5 Allium 
with linear radical leaves, naked ſtalk, ſhort 
pedicles, oval petals, ſhort ftamina, _ roſe. 
coloured umbels. x 

5 ALUtust flavum. 

traw-coloured penduleus Ah ] Alliom with 


round-taper cauline leaves, oval petals, long 5 


{tamina, and pendulous pale yellow ee 

8. ALLIUM magicum. 

Great purple Moly.] Allium with plane cau- 
line leaves, {imple ſtamina, and bulbs growing 
in the branches of the umbel. 

ALtiuM Viftorialis. 

2 Aorialis, or Elliptical Garlict.] Allium 
with elliptical, plane, cauline leaves, ſpear- 
ſhaped ſtamina longer than the corolla, and a 
round umbel. | 

10. ALLI1UM deſcendens. 

Oval, pur ple-headed Garlick.] Allium with 
an almolt taper ſtalk, fiſtulous tricuſpidated 
ſtamina, and oval heads compoſed of many 
ſmall flowers, the lower ones green, and 1 
ones of a fine reddiſh purple. 

All theſe ſpecies are of the böse 00001 
tribe; ſome have very large bulbs, others not 
bigger than peas; they are perennial in root, 
but annual in leaf and ſtalk. 

They are all extremely hardy, will proſper _ 
in almoſt any expoſure and ſoil of a garden, 
and multiply exceedingly. e | 

Moſt of the ſorts have a ſtrong ſoa like 
the common garhick 

The firſt ſort, Common Garlict, hath a large, 
round, white, bulbous root, compoſed of many 


. | ſmaller bulbs called cloves, each, of which be- 


ing planted, grow, and in one ſeaſon attain che 
ſize and ſtructure of the parent bulb⸗ the lea ves 
are cauline, or form a kind of: ſtalk: which; in 
this ſpecies, ſeldom ſpindles, exeept when the 
ſame roots remain in the ground two or three 

years, when they run up and bear a flower, | 
and ſmall bulbs at top. | 

This fort merits culture in every ned,” 

for its roots, for kitchen and other domeſtic | 
uſes. Be 
The N hath very ſmall compound 
bulbs, which grow in cluſters ; the ſtalk — 
nerally ſpindles two or three feet high, bea 
many bulbs at its ſummit, Which, as well S 
ne root-bulbs, are ufeful for the ſame occa- 
ons as garhck. though they are much infe- 
rior to that ous for domeſtic purpoſes. 


| With reſpect to the flowery Kinds, the 


* 


} | __ flower» 
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flower-ſtems riſe immediately from the root, It is however to be obſerved, the roots never 
gro erect, and attain different heights, from | acquires large ſige. 1 
twelve to thirty inches; in ſome the Jeaves are All che flowering kinds propagate very ſaſt 
radical, in others cauline, i. e. elevated wich | by off-ſets, which may be ſeparated any time 
che ſtalk; ſome arc broad like thoſe of a after the decay of the flower, taking only the 
tulip, others long and narrow like a daffodil, ET plant them at once in the borders, 
and ſome taper and ruſh-like ; and iu all the and they wilt flower the following ſummer. 
forts the terns are terminated by a ſpatha or | The propagation by ſeed is in a ſhady bor- 
theath, from which is protruded an aggregate der in ſpring, and in autumn the plants will 
of many ſmall flowers, forming a ſort of um- | be fit to tranſplant. | 2 3 
bel. The flowers ſingly are compoſed each! ALLIUxn-CETA. The Onion. 
of ſix petals, which, Rota ſeparately ſmall, | We before noticed that the Onions are ſpe- - ES. 
many being oollected into large heads, are very | cies of Allium, and under which genus we 2 
- conffcououe- ↄ et n5ns now range them; but to render the different | 2 
The Allium Moly, ſublt ir ſutum, ſphreroce-| ſpecies of that kind, and their culture more 
phalon, * and Allium flavum, grow | immediately conſpicuous, and intelligible for 
from twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches practice, we judge it eligible to a this 
high, and their umbels continue a month in] mode of ſeparate arrangement. | | 
bloom. LES The characters, 8c. are the ſame as the 
The Allium magicum, Viforialis, and deſcen-| garlick already deſcribed. of? 
dens, riſe about a yard in height, and produce | The ſpecies are, 
large and very ornamental umbels. I. AtLivm-Cera, Cepa. 
— They flower in May, June, and July, ripen || Ile Common Onion.) Allium with a great 
plenty of ſeed, and in ſome many imall bulbs | bulbous root, fiſtular taper leaves, the flower- 
on the ſtalk and umbel. | ſtalk naked, and with the lower part bellied. 
ö Propagation, c. ; | Parties.) , Straſburg or Common round 
All the ſorts may be propagated with the | Onion. — Oval lon -keeping common Onion 
utmoſt facility by off-ſcts of the root, and —Spaniſh large flat Onion—Spaniſh filver- 
many of them by ſeed, and the ſmall bulbs | ſkinned Onion. —Spaniſh red-ſkinned Onion. 
on the ſtalk. Portugal great roundiſh oval Onion. 
The Common Garlick is always propagat-| 2. ALLium- Cera, fifiuloſum. 2 
ed by the ſmall bulbs that compoſe the main] Cibeule or Mel Onion. ] Allium with root - 
root, which may readily be divided into many | bulbleſs: upright ſwelling leaves. | 
ſeparate cloves ; theſe are to be planted in the 3. Artrrom-Cera, Schenopraſum, | 
ſpring, in beds four feet wide, in rows length-| Crves or Chives.] Allium with root ſcarcely | 
ways fix to nine inches diſtance, fix inches | bulbous, or but very ſmall, growing nume-. . 
aſunder in eacharow, and two or three inches rouſly together in a cloſe bunch, producing 4 
deep; planting them either with a blunt dib-| tuft of numerous ſmall aw-ſhaped leaves. 
ber, or draw drills, and place the cloves the 4. ALLIUM-CEPA, Aſcalonicum. _ 
in, and cover them with the earth. he E/chalet or Shallot.] Allium with oblong. 
| Being thus planted, they will · ſhoot up their bulbs in a cloſe cluſter, and ſlender Met ves. 
leaves in a month or fix weeks; and all the leaves. : . 
culture they require is occaſional ſmall hocing F. ALtruM-Cera, canadenſe. | 
to kill woe. | 3 3 N Allium with ſmall . 
In the end of July or beginning of Auguſt, | bulbous root, and upright ſtalk, bearing cluſ- ; 
the bulbs will 2 ning, * be ico: {ters of ſmall cnicn-like butts at top. NG F 1255 | 
verable by the yellow hue, and amiga, of | The firſt ſpecies and varieties have lar 
the leaves; then take them up, clean and dry | bulbous roots; the plants are biennial, j. +. 
them in the ſun, and tie or plait them in| being ſown in the ſpring, they arrive at per- 
bunches to be hung up for uſe. tection in the root the ſame year, and next. 
The Rocambole may be propagated either 75 ſhoot up into. ſtalk, flower, and ripen 
by the. off-ſets of its roots, or by the cloves| feed, when the nos Sy die, and the in- 
produced on the top of the ſtalks, which | dividuals are at an end. . 
may be planted in ſpring or autumn; but The ſecond and third ſpecies. never form : 
in the autumn planting (October or No- | any bulbs at bottom; they are hardy and per- | 
8 they generally grow conſiderably | ennial, and may be continued many years A 
larger than if planted in ſpring. . | by the roots. See their Culture, Fa 95 
heſe are to be planted as directed for the | The fourth and fifth forts are bulbous- root 
we and they will be fit for uſe in July or | ed perennials, and multiply exccedingly by off- 
uguſt. - (lets, Vide the 7 


Propagation» 


- „ 


- 
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Propagation and Culture ; and firſt of the | 


Commen Onions. 


Of the ſeveral varieties of Common Onion, 
the Straſburyh is the beſt for general culture; 
it is a ome bulb, genttally aſſuming a 
roundiſh and oval ſhape, is of firm growth, 
and keeps well for winter ſervice. | 4 

The Spaniſh Onions are large and flat ; the 
farſt ſort is of mildeſt flavour ; but all the va- 
rieties generally turn out very profitable crops, 
and none excels them for culinary purpoſes ; 


but they rarely keep ſo well, after Chriſtmas, 


as the Straſburgh or oval Onion. 


The Portugal Onion is a very large hand- 
ſome bulb, hy atten tote tha b e 
they rarely attain the fize here as in Portugal, 
&c. as is obvious by thoſe imported annually 
from that kingdom by the orange merchants. 
If, however, feeds ſaved in Portugal are ſown 
here, the bulbs will arrive at a much larger 


ſize than from ſeeds ſaved in England, eſpe- 
cially it ſaved two or three years ſucceſſively, 


which will often be ſo far degenerated, that the 
bulbs become flat, and not larger than the com- 
ks fer "TY pn I ITE 
This ſort being very mild, is - 
ed for beige * mgm one ty 
All theſe forts are propagated by ſced ſown 
annuall TAE, Tor the Gracia] Aves, the 
r ſeaſon is from about the twentieth of 
F until the latter end of March, ob- 
ſerving, however, in cold, wet, ſtubborn land, 


it is proper to defer ſowing entirely until to- 


wards the middle of the laſt named month. 
It is likewiſe to be remarked, that in caſes of 
omiftion in ſowing at the times above-men- 
tioned, it may be performed with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs, in the beginning or any time before the 
fifteenth of April ; but remembering that the 
crops of the _—y or March ſowing al- 
ways buld more freely, and acquire a much 
larger growth than thoſe ſown later, 

e proper ſituation and ſoil for theſe crops 
ſhould be an open expoſure, and the land mo- 
derately light and ro; chuſing, however, a 
ſpot of che beſt mellow goes in the garden, 
with the addition, if pothble, of a good coat 
of rotten dung, * ſhould be dug 2 one 
ſpade : RENCHING, &c.) obſervin 
to SD { level ſurface ; and wif it «fre 
ſtirred let the ſeed be ſown, which is of parti- 
cular importance. Do not, however, ſow it 
when the ſurface is ſo wet or moiſt as to clog 
8 ity of ſeed is abo 

| ro is about an 
Wenn P. pole of ground; but if 
it is not required to have them thick for cull- 
wes, two ounces for three rods is ſufficient. 
* particularly careful to procure freſh 


ALL 


ſeed ; for of that which is more than one year 
old, not one in fiſty will grow, | 

The ſeed may either be ſown all over the 
piece or plat of ground, or the ground may 
firſt be divided into beds of four or five feet, 
allowing ſoot-wide alleys between ; ſow the 
ſeed wick a regular ſpreading caſt, and imme- 
diately treed the ſurface over evenly upon the 
ſeed ; then, if in beds, may pare. the alleys an 
inch or two deep, and caſt the earth over the 
beds. and directly proceed to rake in the ſeed 
regularly, keeping an even hand, and trim off 
all ſtones, &c. See SowING SEED. 

The ſowing them in beds is certainly the 
moſt eligible practice, when it is deſigned to 
draw or cull the young omons from time to 
time, for market or family ſervice ; becauſe in 
ſuch caſes a perfon can ſtand in the alleys 
without treading, at every turn, upon the 
which renders the furface hard, to the detri- 
ment of the crop, as well as. unavoidably 
trampling upon the plants themſelves; and it 
is likew?f: very convenient to ſtand in the al- 
leys to weed, thin, or hoe the crop. 

It is a common practice in the general cul- 
ture of onions to fow them thick, to allow-for 
culling or drawing out the ſuperabundant 
plants by degrees as they are wanted. We, 
however, adviſe to ſow a piece particularly 
for general culling, excluſive of the main 
crop; ſor by a dai'y thinning out the ſuper- 
fluous plants, there is no avoiding treadi 
upon, diſturbing, and looſening the remaining 
ones ; and the thereby became of- ſtinced 
growth. Ta | 

Another very common practice is, the mix- 
ing of other crops, ſuch as leek, lettuce, radiſh, 
carrot, &c. with the crops iu queſtion, a prac- 
tice we declare againſt, as introducing confu- 
fion in general, and obſtruction to the chief 
crop, without producing any conſiderable ad- 
vantage; nothing therefore ſhould be admit- 
ted, except, if thought convenient, a thin 
ſprinkling of coſs lettuce. _ 

In fifteen or twenty days after- the ſeed is 
ſown, the plants will appear ; and in a month.” 
or {ix weeks after that, in May and beginning 
of June, they will be three or four inches high, 
and weeds will be numerous, when they ſhould 
be cleaned from weeds, and the main crop thin- 
ned to three or four inches diſtance. The weed- 
ng and thinning ſhould be begun in due time, 

ore the weeds branch and ſpread, which may 
either be performed by hand or ſmall hoeing: 
the latter is the moſt expeditious method, as 
one man may do as much as three, and is alſo. 
the moſt beneficial to the plants ; for by ſtir- 


ring the ground about them with the hoe, it 
will greatly forward their growth, as will be 
| obvious 


. 
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obvious in a few days after the operation. 


This, however, for the larger principal Frops, 
is more particularly eligible, having for this 
occaſion a good ſharp one-hand hoe, about 
two inches, or not more than two and a half 
broad; and, taking the opportunity of dry wea- 
ther, proceed in the hoeing, cutting up all 
weeds; and where the onions ſtand too cloſe, 
cout them out in a regular thinning order to 
about three inches diſtance ; or, in ach crops 
as are not wanted for occaſiona; culling, hoe 
them out at once to about four or five inches, 
having regard to leave the ſtrongeſt plants as 
well as poſſible for the continuing crops, and 
not leave any where two or more plants 
_ cloſe together, but all ſtanding ſingly, at the 
proper diſtances, as above. 2 
In tu or three weeks, or little more, it will 
be proper to run over them again with the 
hoe; cut up all advancing weeds, and any ſu- 
rabundant plants that el you in the firſt 
oeing : after this they will not require any 


Further particular culture, than pulling out 


any caſual ſtraggling weeds. 
And thus, by the above hoeings, in cutting 
down the weeds and ſuperabu t plants in 


dry weather they will. foon die ; and that oy 
ſtirring the ſurface of the ground in the wor 
of hoeing, it will greatly promote the free 


wth of the general crop. 
But in ſmaller crops, or where required for 


thinning or culling b degrees, for uſe in their 
young Lol! NOK a in ſmall bulbs, the 
weeding, and any requifite thinning, where 
m cluſters, may generally be performed by 
hand: and in the advanced das of the 
crop, when you occaſionally thin out the ſu- 
perabundant plants for uſe as wanted, ſhoyld 
draw them ſomewhat regular, ſo as to leave a 
ſufficiency of the ſtrongeſt plants remaining at 


moderate diſtances, for a full crop to attain 
mature growth in large dulbs. 


clear from hurtful weeds in their advancin 
wth, in the months of May, June, a 
uly, which being their principal growing 
ſeaſons, they ſhould have all neceſſary atten- 
tion during that period, both in keeping them 
free from weeds, and in thinning the plants 
to proper diſtances in due time, betore, in their 
advanced ſtate, and a too cloſe growth, the 
draw one another up weak and flender, whi 
would retard their bulbing.” 

About the middle or latter end of June, the 
continuing crops will begin ſwelling a little at 
bottom in their bulbing order, but more fully 
in July; and in Auguſt the bulbs will arrive 
to full growth, proper for taking wholly up, 
and houſed for keeping. | ; 


| 


Continue to keep the different crops very 


o 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


" 


| 


"Thoſe proper for that purpoſe 


7 
Towards the middle of Auguſt, therefore, 


examine the crops in general; when the nicks 


(ſhrink and fall, and the leaves wither, nt may 
be preſumed the bulbs are arrived at maturity, 

are done growing, and ſhould be pulled 
up, cleaned, dried, and houſed for uſe : this 
ſhould be done in dry weather ; at the ſame 
time hoe and rake a piece of the ground clean, 
and, as you pull the onions, ſpread them there- 
on to dry and harden. Here let them lic a week 
or a fortnight, turning them every day or two, 
when, if the weather proves dry, they will be 
duly prepared for keeping: tien take the firſt 
opportuni 
prevails. the bulbs be firſt diveſted os all 
adhering earth, looſe ſkins, and the groſſoſt 
parts of the leaves and neck, rejecting all in- 
fectious and bruiſed ones; and carry them 


into any dry upper room out of the damp, 


ſpreading them on the floor not more chan a 
foot thick, but if room to lay them thinner, it 
will be an mes 7 | | 

Being now houſed, the cloſer the room is 


kept the better, obſerving to turn them over 


once in three weeks, and clear out fuch as 
have any tendency to infection, which they 
would ſoon communicate to others in their 


neighbourhood, and it would become general. 


ObJervatiens.)} In the culture of onions it 
often. happens, that, through badneſs of ſeed, 
many are diſappointed of a crop, by waitin 
long in expectation of the plants riſing, ti 
it has been too late to ſow again. In chis cafe 
recourſe may be had to tranſplantation from 
other gardens, either from a neighbouring one, 
where there are ſuperfluous crops, or may 
purchaſe a bed, or fuch part of one as is ne- 
ceſſary, from a market gardener ; this ſhould 
be done in May, or early in June, and if poſ- 
ſible in moiſt weather: 4 a ſpot of well 
dunged ground prepared, take up the plants 
with good roots, and plant them in rows fix 


inches diſtance, and four inches aſunder in 


each row, inſerting the roots but moderately 
into the ground; tor if planted too deep they 
will not bulb well; giving direftly a good 
watering as ſoon as planted. * - 3 
Repeat the waterings occafionally for a 
week or fortnight, and the plants will grow 
freely, and you will not be diſappointed : 
they will form tolerably handſome bulbs. 
Onions for pickling are in | cer requeſt. 
ould not be 
bigger than common round buttons; to pro- 
cure which in due quantity, ſome ſeed thould be 
ſown late in a ſpot of light poor land; about 
the middle of April is the proper time; ſow it 
moderately thick, and the plants will need but 
very little thinning except hes riſe in very thick 
"=. cluſters. 


6 * 


to houſe them before wet weather 
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cluſters. They will bulb in June and July, ner proceed to the end; the wide ſpace of 
and be fit to take up in Auguſt. two feet is by way of alley to go between to 
In che ſpring many of * keeping onions | hoe and clear off weeds, as well as to ſtake 
will unavoidably grow as_ they lie in the] and ſupport the ſtalks of the plants when ne- 
houſe : theſe may be plaitfe out in rows fix | cefſary. . 8 ' 
inches diſtance, and will ſerve to draw up by{ ie June the flower-ſlalks will be ſhot ta 
way of eſcallions. 0 r their full height, and the flower-heads will be 
Of the Autumn or Michae/mas Crop. | formed ar top, to ſecure. which, in erect po- 
This crop is generally ſown in Auguſt, and | fition, drive ſome ſtout ſtakes in the ground 
the plants ariſe before Michaelmas, ſtand | along each row, at two yards diſtance, and 
the winter, ſome to draw occaſionally for uſe | from ſtake to ſtake faſten double lines of pack - 
in that ſeaſon; but are intended principally | thread; and if theſe are tied together in the 
for ſpring ſervice, to draw up young for fal- intervals between the ſtems of the plants, it 
lads, &c. and likewiſe, if the Straſburgh or will effectually ſecure them. 515 
any other variety of the Common Onion are] About the latter end of Auguſt the ſeed 
ſown, they, if permitted to ſtand, will bulb to | will be ripe, which is very diſcoverable by the 
a tolerable fize in June, and fupply the Kkit- | capſules opening, and the black colour of the 
chen or market as headed onions, till thoſe of | ſeed : cut the heads in a. dry day, and ſpread 
the ſpring crop are bulbed. them upon cloths in the ſun, but remove them 
But as the Common Onion is liable to be | under cover if rain, and at night; and in a week 
cut of in ſevere winters, it is neceſſary always | or fortnight beat or rub out the ſeed; clean it 
at the ſame time to ſow ſome beds of Welch | from the rubbiſh, and put it up in bags. ſor uſe. - 
Onions, which bid defiance to the moſt ri-| OZ/ervations.] Good onion ſee! is a very - 
gorous froſt, See their Culture. material article to be attended to: it is to bè re- 
We obſerved above, that Auguſt is the ſea- | marked that this ſeed never germinates freely 
ſon for ſowing theſe crops ; if ſowed ſooner, | after the firſt year; ſhould therefore be care. 
they are apt both to get too forward in growth | ful to have entire new ſeed, without any mix- 
before winter, and to run up for ſeed earlier | ture of old, which might prove a great loſs 
in the ſpring, and therefore the proper time to | and diſappointment ; to try its goodneſs, ſome, 
ſow the main crop is the firſt or ſecond week | before they venture their general crop, ſow - 
of that month, or in the third week for a late- a little in a pot, and place it in a mode - 
ſtanding crop; obſerving to ſow them in beds | rate hot-bed, or near a fire; but the moſt ex- 
four feet wide, with twelve inch alleys be- | peditious method is this: tie about a thimble- 
tween ; do not ſpare feed, and ſow and rake | tull of the ſeed looſely in a piece of linen rag, 
it in as directed in the ſpring crop. and put it into a veſſel of boilin ——_ 
The plants will appear in a fortnight, and | pended by a thread; in ten to fifteen or twen- 
with them numerous weeds, to which early | minutes, pull it out, and if the ſeeds are good, 
attention muſt be had to clear them out by x bun will in that ſhort ſpace of time be ger- 
hand before they begin to ſpread ; but, the | minated or ſprouted, perhaps a quarter of 
plants of this crop are not now to be thinned. an inch in length, | 7 
In November and December, however, it | Leek ſeed, being of a fimilar nature, may. 
they ſtand very thick, ſome of the largeſt may | be tried by the ſame experiment. 
be thinned out occaſionally for uſe. | Culture of the fecond Species, Ciboule, ar 
having Seed of this Species. 1 1 Welck Onion. | 
February is the proper time to plant onions | The Cibaule or Melo Onion is a perennial. 
for ſeed ; though this is often done in October | plant; this never forms any bulb at bottom, 
by thoſe that 5 reat quantities for ſale. ſo merits culture only to draw as young green 
For this none make choice of a due onions for ſallads, &c. in-ſpring; but on ac- 
quantity of the largeſt and handſomeſt bulbs, | of its ſtrong temperament of taſte, is greatly 
reject ing all dlemitbed ones, and ſuch as have inferior to thoſe of the Common Onion. 
already made any effort to grow, and having | However, as the plants being ſo extremely 
made choice of a ſpot of ground well expoſed [hardy as to ſurvive the ſevereſt winter, that 
to the ſun, which being £ proceed to plant although their blades are generally cut off, 
the onions ; ſtrain a line, and with a hoe or |the roots remain ſound, and ſhoot OE with. 
ſpade open three drills, twelve inches aſunder, mou vigour early in ſpring, and furniſh a 
and fix deep, place the bulbs therein nine ſeaſonable ſupply till May, when they gene- 
mches diſtance, and rake the earth over them ; rally run to feed, and for which fingular pecu- 
meaſure off two feet for an alley, and plant liarity of hardineſs, they merit general atten- 
three more rows. as above, and in that man- tion, to cultwate more or leſs as a 2 
E f andin 
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ſpread about an inch depth of the earth evenly 


AD 
- Ganding crop of young oniod, for ſpring 
ſupply. Fo 


We noticed above of their being -peren- 
nial ; they | 
off-ſets into great cluſters; but they are not 
to be propagated therehy for general uſe ; their 

opagation is by ſeed, the ſame as the former 


Theſe are cultivated principally to ſtand 
the winter for ſpring ſervice. The ſeaſon for 
ſowing them is in Auguſt. See Aftchaeimas 
Onions. . 1 0 

The plants will appear in twelve or fifteen 
days; and towards Michaelmas let them be 
carefully hand- weden. 

It is peculiar to this ſpecies to loſe their 
tops in November or December, and remain 
diveſted thereof till towards Candlemas, when 
the roots ſhoot forth again; at this period it 
will be good culture to dig the alleys, and 


qver the ſurface of the beds; it will add vi- 
gour to the roots, the plants will riſe ſtrong, 
and all that part within the earth will be 
blanched white, which will be more agree 
able to the eye, and the whole will be more 
tender and mild to eat, either alone or in 
fallads. A ue W 6. 4 
If the ſowing of a Michaelmas crop has at 
any time been omitied. you may fow ſome 
ſeed of this ſort towards the end of January; 
the plants will riſe in February or March, and 
being hardy, will continue growing, and be 
fit to draw in April or Mayũ rer 
To ſave plenty of ſeed of this ſpecies, it 
is proper to retain ſome plants for ſtools. In 
the end of March put out a parcel of ſtrong 
young plants, nine inches diſtance, which 
will produce ſeed in Auguſt ; let the roots re- 
main, and in the following years will produce 
treble the quantity; but as they encreaſe into 
great bunches, the ſtools ſhould be removed 
and ſeparated every third year. 4 
Culture of the third Species, —the Crves. 
This is the ſmalleſt of ail the onion kind, it 
riſing. but a few inches high ; but its roots 
are perennial, and increaſe conſiderably into 
cluſters, from which riſe large tufts of {lender 
awl-ſhaped leaves, which are the principal part 
uſed, the roots never forming any bulb, at 
leaſt: not bigger than ſmall peas. | a1 
This om. hardy plant -merits a place in 
every garden: its cluſters: of leaves rife early 
in ſpring, Which are. uſeful. both in ſallads, 
and ſor culinary occaſions, in default. of 
onions-;4 and the method of: gathering it is to 
cut the leaves off near the ground, and a freſh 
ſupply is ſoon produced from the bottom ; or, 


= 


are ſo in root, which encreaſe by 


oblong, 
| gular, and ſeldom grow large, becauſe they 


occahonally for uſe, the plants in cluſters 


A 


ALL 
may be flipped quite to the root in ſeparate 


* 


little plants, reſembli 
ſubſtitutes for ſuch, uſed in ſallads, &c. 
It is eaſily increaſed by dividing the roots 
in ſpring, and plant eight or ten together in 
holes ſix inches diſtance, and by autumn they 
will be multiplied into large bunches. 
Culture of the Fourth Species, Eſcalot, or 
. ; 
: This ſpecies of onion is bulbous-rooted, 
which increaſes greatly by off-ſets, the largeſt. 
* which are the proper parts of the plant for 
uſe. : 


The: bulbs of-chis plant are 


young onions, and as 


irre- 


rally increaſe into cluſters, that they can- 
not fwell like roots that grow fingly ; from 
the root are produced many long, narrow, in- 
hrm leaves, coming up in ſpring, and wither in 
July or Auguſt, when the roots are full grown; 
which being then taken up and houſed, will. 
keep in good perfection till next ſpring: 


The propagation of this plant is by the 


maller Toots or off: ſets; theſe may be planted 
in autumn, or early in ſpring, the end of Oc-- 
tober, or beginning of November, for the au- 
tumn planting ;/ and February and March for 


| that of the ſpring, but not later than the be- 


ginning of April, though the ſpring is the 
moſt general ſeaſon of planting them; but 
when planted in autumn, m a dry light ſoil, 
they often grow larger, and ſooner attain full. 
growththe following ſummer : they are to be 
planted in beds four feet wide, in rows length- 
ways, the bed fix inches aſunder; each off- 
ſet interted ſingly; either by dibble, or placed in. 
drills not more than go or three inches deep, 
and tlie diſtance as above in each row: they will 
ſhoot up in leaves in March or April, and the 
roots increaſe in growth till July or Auguſt : 
all the culture they require is to keep them 
clean from weeds by occaſional hand-weed- 
ing or hoeing. : | 
Fowards the end of July, or beginning of 
Auguſt, the bulbs will have attained their 
full growth, as will be determined by the wi- 
thering of the leaves; take them up in a dry- 
day, and ſpread them in the ſun to harden ; 
then clean and houſe the largeſt for uſe, and 
reſerve the ſmaller. off-ſets fon propaga-- 
tion. 
But as ſometimes ſhallot is required as early 
as poſſible in ſummer-time for immediate uſe; 
—in which cafe, as they will have formed 
ſmall bulbs towards the latter end of May 
or in June, may take up a few occationally.. 


juil for preſent {upply as wanted; permitting - 


a principal crop to 1emain tor full growth, 
as e. | 4% 1 7 f 
Culture 
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Culture of the fifth Species, Tree Onion, | riety, which may be continued by ſuckers 
The Canada Tree Onion merits culture both ariſing from the old roots. B | 
. . as a curioſity in producing the onions at topp | Propagation, Culture, SS. 
; of the ſtalk; and for the ſaid onions in do- | The Common Leek'is raifed annually from 
meſtic uſes, particularly f# pickling, in which | ſeed ſown in the ſpring ; the proper time for 
they are excellent, and EE in flavour tothe} ſowing the general crop for auturan and win- 
common onion ; and may alſo be uſed occa- | ter ſervice, is the fame as advifed for the 
ſionally for other purpoſes in which onions | onion, i. e. from the twentieth of February 
are uſed. to the end of March; but for later crops to 
It is perennial, and is propagated by planting | ſtand for ſpring uſe, may ſow any time in 
the bulbs in ſpring or autumn, either the root- | April; or for a ſmall crop to ſtand as late in 
bulbs, — produced on the top of the ſtalk, the following ſpring as poſfible, without run- 
planted in a bed or beds of any good earth, in} ning for ſeed, may ſow fome in the beginning 
rows a foot aſunder, fix inches diſtance in each | of May. 15 5 
row, and two or three inches deep. It is a common practice with many, out of 
They will ſhoot up leaves and ſtalks in the | a falſe notion of making the moſt of their 
ſpring and ſummer, and produce the bi lbs for | ground, to ſow Leeks along with their crops of 
uſe in July or Auguſt; and the root-bulb re- onions, which is what we would not recom- 
maining, will furniih a production of top | mend, having experienced it to be conſider- 
bulbs, annually in that ſeaſon. _ | ably che beſt culture to keep them ſeparate, 
| The root-bulb, increaſing by off-ſets, may | though it is often practiſed by the market gar- 

: be taken up occaſionally when the ſtem de- deners, when intending to cull out the onions - 
cays, in autumn; or once in two or three | from time to time for market; fo that by a 
years to ſeparate the off - ſets if wanted, daily thinning they are often moſtly all cleared 
Teplanted again. | | off by the end of July ; and thoſe being gone, 

ALLiluu-Pox zun, the Leek, being. the | the ſame ground remains occupied by a crop of 
third and laſt diviſion of the genus AI- Leeks; but this cannot be practiſed to equal 
LIUM. | 5 advantage in the main crops of onions that are 

The general characters are the ſame as the | to ſtand to grow to full ſize for keeping. ; 
Allium before deſcribed. The culture therefore we ' would re- 

T he ſpecies and varieties are, | commend for the general crops of Leeks, is 

ALLiumM PorRUM, Porrum. to ſow them pretty thick in a ſpot by them- 

The Lek.) Allium with an oblong tuni- | ſelves, to be afterwards' tranſplanted, either 
cated root, plane cauline leaves, flowers ga- | wholly, or the greater part thinned out regu- 
thered in cloſe heads, and triple-pointed ſta larly and” planted; the others left at good di- 
mina. ſtances to remain for full growth. | 

. Parieties.}] Broad-leaved or London Leek. | The ſame fituation, ſoil, and method of 
2 Leek. —Striped-leaved | ſowing, is to be obſerved as directed for the 
k. onion. | . 

Theſe plants may be deemed annual-bien- In June, July, and Auguſt, the plants will be 

nial ; for although the roots often ſurvive after | of due fize for tranſplanting : make choice of 

perſecting ſeeds, yet the plants always attain | an open ſpot of the beſt ground, and if dunged 

' pertectiou the fame year they are ſown, and | it will be of much advantage, digging in the 

next year they run up to ſtalk, and become | du _ ——— e eee 
unfit for uſe. | the largeſt Leeks, and trim their tops and the 
The ſced-ſtalk of this does not belly like | extreme parts of their root-fibres, and proceed 
that of the onzon. to plant them by line and dibber in rows, which 
The firſt of theſe three varieties is the ſort | for the early crop ſhould be twelve inches di- 
proper for genera} culture, which attains a | ſtance, and eight or nine inches a-part in each 
large 2 the neck acquiring a thick ſub- row; and for latter crops nine inches be- 
ſtance, in length from fix to nine or ten | tween the rows, and fix the other way is ſuf- 
inches, dividing upward into many large, | hcient; putting them three or four inches 
long, thick leaves, arranging themſelves fun- in the ground, or nearly to the length orf 
faſhion. . | their necks, and directly let them be wa- 
The ſecond fort runs up with a long thin | tered. | 

neck, and narrow thin ſtraggling leaves, | All the culture they require is to be kept 

which being a degenerate variety, does not | clean from weeds, which may be done either 

merit culture. by hand-weeding, or more expeditiouſly by ap- 


Leeks 


* 


The ftriped-leaved kind is retained for this ſharp hoe in dry weather, 
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Leeks thus cultivated will be finer than 
thoſe that remain where ſown ; their necks, 
which is the principal eſculent part, -will be 
much longer ; and all that part. within the 
earth will be finely whitened, and rendered 
mild and tender, which is a deiirable property 
in the Leek. 
However when intended to raiſe a crop of 
Leeks in good perſection, to remain where 
ſowed to acquire full growth, the ſeed thould 


be ſown thinner ; and when the plants are of 


ſome advanced ſtate in June and July, ſhould 
be regularly thinned, about ten or twelve 
inches diſtance at leaſt : thoſe thinned out may 


"wo 
[ conjoined this genus and the Agave or Ame- 


rican Aloe, on account of their conformi 


of habit, are now ranged as diſtinct genera, 
| principally from this circumſtance, that in the 
former the ſeed- ud or germen is placed with- 
in the corolla ; in the latter, below it. There 
is alſo obvious difference in the growth of 
the plants; in the Agave the centre leaves are 
cloſely infolded, inclofing the flower tem, 
and never flower bat once, and-that nor till 
they have attained a age, then periſh, 
(fee AGAve). In the Aloe the ſeaves are open 
quite to the centre, and the flower-ſtem is 


| 


| protruded from one fide thereof, and the 


be planted in another compartment ; and the | plants ſurvive and continne flowering annually. 


remaining plants will attain a larger thick | 


growth below, and with large ſpreading tops 
of thick flethy leaves. 1 
The Leck is a valuable family plant from 
autumn till ſpring, both ſor ſoups,” broth, &c. 
and to boil neck-part and top-leaves together, 
to uſe as greens, like coleworts, &c. to eat 
with fleſh-meat ; is in perfection from Sep- 


tember till May, when. they ſhoot up to ſtalks. 


io ſeed. 


Io fave Leek ſed, mark a quantity of the | 


finelt plants, and in February tranſplant them 
into a ſheltered ſunny compartment, or under 
a ſouth wall, pale, hedge, or reed fence ; this 
is neceſſary, becauſe the ſeeds ripen late in 
autumn, and unleſs aſſiſted by ſuch fituation 


and ſhelter, they do not always ripen freely in 


land. | | 
It would be of particular advantage to plant 


ſome in a row cloſe along under a ſouth fence, | 


at ten or twelve inches diſtance in the row. 
They will ſhoot up their ſtalks conſider- 
ably in May ; and in June will attain two or 
three fect ſtature, when they ſhould be ſup- 
rted, and continued in an upright growth. bi 
ly the flowers will be protruded from their 
ſheath at the thang _ each ftalk, and form 
a large globular head or aggregate; and in 
hon re the ſeeds will begia to npen. When 


that is effected, cut the heads with part of. 
the ſtalk, tie them. in ſmall bunches, and 


dry airy | 


hang them acroſs lines in a 
apartment, two or three months ; when the 
red will on and the capſules will 
readily break by threſhang or rubbing, to diſ- 
char : it from he cells. 1 
7 ALOE, the Aloe Africana, or African Aloe. 
The number of Aloes is very conſiderable ; 
many of them of ſingular beauty and curioſity : 
they are univerſally perennial, fucculent, and 
evergreen, chiefly natives of Africa, and con- 
ſequently require thelter here in winter, 
though the major part need only that of a 
green-houſe. 


Former botaniſts, before Linnæus, having 


- 


Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CaLyx, none. CoRoLLA, 
one long tubular petal, ſix-parted, and ſpread- 
ing at the brim. STamixa, fix filaments, 
and imple antheræ. PisTILLUM, a germen. 
placed within the corolla, a fingle ſtyle, and 
tritid ſtigma. PERICARTriun, the germen. 
ſucceeds to an oblong capſule of three cells, 


furniſhed with — toned ſeeds: 
The principal ſpecies and varieties are, 
1. ALOE | ö 


oliata. 


Perfoliated-leaved Tree Aloe.) Aloe with a 
tall upright ſtem, ſupporting a head of nar- 
row leaves at top, the baſes broader, cloſely 


2. ALOE mitriformis. 

Aditre-fhapet Aloc.] Aloe with: an erect 
ſtem, elevating broad, ere, ſpinous-edged,. 
converging leaves, and drooping flowers, in 
a nearly cyhndrical corymbus. 

ALOE arboreſcens. * 

. Free or Sword Alee.] Aloe with an erect 
ſhrubby ſtem, elevating long, narrow, re- 
flexed; indented, ſpinous leaves, embracing the- 
{tem with their baſe, and pyramidal ſpike of. 
red flowers. | 

Variuty.] Bread-leaved ſword Aloe. 

4. AbOE-ferox. 

Great hedge-hog Alce.) Aloe with a ſhrub- 
by ſtem, ſupporting broad, dark green leaves,. 
embracing it with their baſe, and having 
every ſide armed with robuſt ſpines. 

. ALOE plicatilis. — 
Plaitad, or Fan Aloe. ] Aloe with a fhrudby- 
ſtem, ſupporting heads of long, compreſſed,. 
ſword-ſhaped, unarmed leaves, ſtanding two- 
ways, with the edges lapping over one an- 
other, plait-folded like ;- and ſpikes of 
reddiſh flowers. 

6. ALOE ſuccotrina. | 
" True Succotrine Ale.) Aloe with an erect 


Rem, long, narrow, ſpinous- edged, ſucculent 


leaves, 


— 
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jeaves, collected into diverging heads, and az 15. Aron /piralis. | tte tas? 
long ſpike of red flowers. Spiral 8 ht. Ale. ] Aloe with a ſhort 
. , 5. ALOE /aponaria. | ſtem, cloſely let ;raund with ovate-triangular, 
Soap Aloe. ] Aloe with a ſhort ſtalk, broad, | ſharp-pointed, imbricated Jeaves, diſpoſed in 
-  mottle-ſpotted, ſpinous-cedgrg leaves, ſpreading | ſeveral ranks ; and long cloſe ſpikes of flow- 
horizontally every way, embracing the ſtem | er s. : i, e 
with their baſe, and red flowers in umbels. JVarieties.] Pentagular Upright Spiral Aloe, 
8. ALOE variegata. having the leaves ranged five ways. — I rian- 
Variegated, . Alze.] Dwarf gular Upright Spiral Aloe, having leaves 
Aloe with triangular, ſhort, thick, variegated, | ſtanding. three ways like à triangle. 
white and green, ſlightly-ſawed leaves, turn-| 16. ALoE maculata. tay ft 3 
ing back at the ends, and ranged three ways; | Spotted le. } Short flem, leaves triangu- 


and red flowers in looſe cluſters. lar, tapering to a point, ſmooth, ſpotted, up- 
9 ALoE linguiformts. right; and bunches of red flowers, curved 
ongue-fhaped Aloe.) Dwarf Aloe with nar- | drooping, 


rower ſhort tongue-ſhaped, cluſe growing, Faricties,] Broad-leaved. —Narrow-leaved. 
ſlightly ſpotted, two-ranked leaves, and droop- | 17. ALOE carinata. | | 
ing flowers. | Keel-fhaped Alze.] Without ftem, leaves 
arieties.] Tongue Aloe with longer and | ſcymitar-tongue- ſhaped, angle - keel - formed 
deeply ſpotted leaves. Tongue Aloe with | underneath; ſtudded, ſpreading, and racemi 
bend, faintly ſpotted leaves, ranged cloſely | of pale red flowers, curved drooping. 


together. 18. ALoE wi/co/a. "ACM 
10. ALoE verruce/a. | Viſcous Upright Triangular | Alve.] Aloe - 
- Warted Tongue Alse.] Dwarf Aloe with | with a very Mort ſtem ; leaves triangular, and 


long tongue-ſhaped leaves, - concave above, imbricated in three ranks, triangle-form ; 
and carinated below, ranged two ways, cloſely and racemi of ovate, greeniſh flowers, droop- 
warted or ſtudded with white tubercles, and | ing. | | X 
drooping red flowers. | 19. ALOE 2 1 
Farieties.] Warted keel-ſhaped Aloe, hav-| Barbadoes Alze.] Aloe with upright broad- 
ing broad, thick, keel-ſhaped leaves, and | iſh thick very ſucculent leaves, ſubulate, in- 
ſpread every way.—Warted coral Aloe, haev-/| dented; and a looſe ſpike of yellow flowers. | . 
ing broad, ſhort, thick leaves, ſtanding two] 20. ALog gangs. 
ways, and coral- coloured flower-ſtalks. - . Glaucous, or ſea-green Alte.] Aloe with a 
11. ALOE margaritifera. hort ſtem, leaves embracing in two ranks, 
1 Pearl Alze.] Dwarf Aloe with cluſtered, | edges armed with erect red ſpines, and flow- 
$ thick, ſhort, triangular-pointed leaves, the} ers collected in a head. 2 a 
k points long and turn up, cloſely covered with | 21. ALoE depreſſa.] Depreſſed ſhort-leaved 
T1 | pearly tubercles, and flowers N two lips, | Aloe. | 1 
the upper one erect, the under one ſpreading. 22. ALoE lineata.] Lineated, or ſtriped 


Varieties.) Smaller Pearl Aloe, having | Aloe. 0 1 
very ſhort leaves. —Leaſt Pearl Aloe, having | Of the above collection of Aloes, the firſt 
extremely ſhort thick leaves. fifteen ſorts are the moſt generally known; 

12. ALOE arachnaides. | the others, however, increaſe the variety in a 

C:bweb Alec. ] Dwarf Aloe with flat grow- ! diverſified order in their different growths; . 
ing, ſhon, - plane, fle ſhy, triangular- pointed leaves, flowers, &. 44d | 
leaves, the edges cloſely ſet with numerous | Theſe plants obtain different ſizes, from 
hair-like ſpines, cob-web like. three inches to two or three yards, and are of 

Variety.] Cobweb Aloe, with cylindrical- various ſingular growths, producing leaves of 
baſed, triangular-pointed leaves. many different ſwes, ſhapes, and determina- 

13. ALok retuſa.” v7 tions. Some riſe with ere ſtems, ſupport- 

Cufhiion Aloe.) Dwarf Aloe with very my Ee two or three feet in length at top; 

e thort, thick, ſwelling leaves, having triangu- | others are compoſed entirely of dwarf leaves, 

lar ends, and the upper ſide compreſſed like | ſtanding in a cluſter on the crown of the 

2 cuſhion. root, of which, ſome grow flat to the earth, 
14. ALoE humilis. . _ others grow erect, ſome ſpread e way, 

q Dwarf Hedge-hog Aloe.) Aloe with ſhort, | others range in two, three, aud five different 
ere, broad-baſed, taper leaves, triangular | directions, and various other poſitions, that 

| at the ends, and both ſurfaces cloſely ſet with | in the whole they afford a; great ſource of va- 
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The fiſf ſix or ſeven ſorts riſe with"an erect 


Rem, elevating the leaves; the others are 
chiefly of low dwarfiſh growth, with the 
leaves riling immediately from the root. 
The ſtalks and leaves are alſo perenmal, at 
leaſt the fame leaves are of ſeveral years du- 
ration, and continue increafing in flze, at- 
taining, in different ſpecies, from three inches 
to three feet in length, and from one to fix 
inches broad at the baſe, and end in a point; 
and thoſe of all the ſorts are thick, ſucculent, 
and of fleſhy ſubſtance. The flower-ſtems 
in all the ſorts riſe among the leaves, and at- 
tain from twelve or eighteen inches to three 
feet in height, the flowers landing in a ſpike 
at the top, each flower formed of one tubular 
petal, the colour chiefly red, and fome are of 
a white and greeniſh hue, appearing 
- ferent times, but moſtly in autumn. 
All the ſorts flower annually in their native 
ſoil, and moſt of them do the ſame here, eſpe- 
cially if they are wintered in a ſtove. 
The Mitre Alec is ſo termed from the 
figure of its leaves; the ſtem is ere, and by 
degrees attains four or five feet ſtature, ſur- 
rounded by broad, erect, dark leaves, 
eighteen inches long; thoſe at top form a 
head, and converge towards their extremity 
Kr Your 0h Te OT TITRE ITT ax, 
© The Aloe arboreſcens, Aloe ferox, and Aloe 
plicatilis, riſe each with a ſtrong naked ſtem, 
which, in many years growth, attains eight 
or ten feet in baſphe, and ſupports the leaves 
at top. which attain two feet or more in 


length, | 
Phe Succotyin Aloe advances with an ere 
ſtem, gradually rifing three or four feet high, 
ſupporting the leaves in heads at top, grows 
two feet Nas and diverges every way. 
The Soap Aloe rifes with a ſhort ſtem, 
eightcen inches or two feet high, adorned on 
every fide with horizontal leaves, of azdark 
en colour, ſported with white, ſomewhat 
reſemblin 
the plant derives the name. } 
The Aloe variegata, Aloe nf ar Aloe 
Ik 


verruceſa, and Aloe .margarittfera, are plants 
of humble growth, have no „the leaves 
ſtanding in a cluſter on the crown of the root, 
and growing from fix to twelve inches high. 
| The Cobweb and Cuſhion Aloe rife but a few 
inches high, the leaves fit cloſe to the earth. 
The Aloe humilis rarely riſes more than five 
or fix inches high; the leaves ſtand in a 
cluſter on the head of the root, and grow 
nearly erect. 
The Aloe Spiralis riſes ten or twelve YA 


at dif- 


1 


the colour of ſoft foap, whence: 
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high, having a ſhott ee ſtem, cloſely ſet 
with ſhorr chick leaves on every fide, from 
bottom to top, placed one above another. * 
The Aloe maculata, carinata, vaſce/a, and 
the other four following ſpecies, being of 
different degrees of growth, and various in 
their leaves and flowers, effect an agreeable 
3 among the other ſpecies and va- 
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Culture, Propagation, &c. 

All cheſe plants are natives of Africa, and 
other warm countries, and in this climate re- 
quire the ſhelter of a green-houſe, from the 
end of September until the beginning of June, 
ſo muſt always be retained in pots. It is, 
however, to be remarked, that although 
theſe plants may be wintered very well in a 
green-houfe, yet if they are indulged with 
the temperature of the ſtove during that ſea- 
fon, they more certainly produce een an- 
A | | 

With reſpect to the general culture of all 
theſe plants, they may be placed in the full 
air from the beginning of June until the 
middle of September; but obſerving, if 
immoderate rains prevail, they ſhould have 
occaſional ſhelter, otherwiſe, as being very 
ſucculent, it would rot chem: In ſummer, 
when the weather is hot and dry, they will 
need moderate watering twice a week, but in 
winter, in à green-houſe, once in two or 
three weeks is ſufficient, © © | 

The plants in general ſhould be ſhiſted in- 
to freſh earth every year or two, and they 
will occaſionally require larger pots, either 
of which operations may be performed any 
time in ſummer. See SHIFTING PLANTS. 

When any of the leaves are decayed, brok- 
en, or bruiſed, they thould be cut off cloſe. 

The propagation of the greater part of theſe 
plants is effected by the off-ſets or ſuckers, 
which .moſt of the ſorts yield abundantly ; 
and thoſe that furniſh none may be increaſed 
by cutting off their leaves, which, with the 
aid of a Iraq ry emit roots freely. 

The time of year for either of the aboy 
methods of propagation, is June, July = 
Auguſt ; though it may alſo be pertormed in 
the ſpring in April and May, ot any time from 
that ſeaſon till September, according as the 
off- ſet ſuckers occur of proper growth, 

The Metled as follows : 3 

In the firſt place, prepate a compoſt of light 
ſandy loam from a paſture, or where moſt 
conveniently attainable, orany otherlightearth ; 
and nearly an equal portion of ſea-ſand, or in 
default thereof, dry, ſandy road-ſoil, the 
ſcrapings of turnpike roads, after lying till it 


became dry and ſagdy-like ; mixing the whole 
— | 9 together 
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together into an heap, ready either for imme; garniſhed with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves ; and 
diate uſe, or to la expoſed to the full — — branches terminated by the . on long 
and ſun for ſome time, to improve it to greater | ſootſtalks two ox three together, muſſiy whit- - 
advantage: then, at the ſeaſon above-meontion-] iſh, beautifully ſpotted with red and — — 
ed, flip off the ſuckers typ e parent plant. | appearing very ornamental from May or June 
and obſerve if their baſes are very moiſt, lay | ull October,  _ _- dr. 
them in a dry ſhady place three or four days, | 2. ALSTREMERIA Ligtn : 
till they become dry and firm ; this done, get| Striped-fowered Aifiremeria.]. Riſes with 
the pots, Which ſhoule be thirty-twos or torty- erect hei baceous ſtems, arniſhed with ſpa⸗ 
cights, for the ſmall forts, and fill them with | tulate oblong-lanceolate leaves above; and 
the compoſt; plant one ſucker in each pot, and 3 White and ted flowers in the ſpring, 
directly give water, and place the pots in a great part of ſummer and autumn. 
uſe,/or. in a common frame, to be] ALSTR@MERIA Sal/illa, 
My occaſionally from the ſun and violent | Climbing Al/iremeria.] Riſes with twining- * 
rains, and in three or four weeks they will be {climbing ſtems, ſpear-ſhaped acuminate leaves; 
firmly rooted; and may then be fully expoſed, | and lateral red or purpliſh flowers. * 
but defending . them however from exceſſive] Theſe three ſpecies being. natives of Peru, 
wet, which is apt to rot theſe ſucculent] require the protection of a ſtove in this coun- 
plants. | ve try; though they will alſo ſucceed tolerably 
The propagation by leaves is neceſſary for in a good green-houſe. Are retained in many 
ſuch plants as afford no fuckers. In June cut{of our gardens,. and bighly merit culture for 
off ſome freſh under-leaves, and lay them on | the beauty of their ornamental flowers, a 
a ſhelf a few days, till their ſuceplent baſes are | pearing in May or June, &c, and fr ay 
: healed over, then plant them in ſmall pots as continue blowing iu ſucceſſion all the ſummer 
above, and plunge them in a hot-bed, giving | mont s EY | 
occafional ſhade, water, and freſh air. They are propagated by ſeeds, cuttings of 
The ſubſtance known among druggiſts by | the ſtalks, and * the roots, any time in 
the name of Alpes, is the inſpiſſated juice. of ſpring, aſſiſted by a hat-bed; and the plants 
the Flee ſuccotrina and barbadenſis; the fineſt always kept in pots of light earth to have the 
8 is that of the Succotrine Aloe, and is greatly | protection of the ſtove, &. 7 | 
' — uſed in medicine; that of che other is com-] ALTHIZEA. Marſh-Mallow. 3 
monly called Hepatic Alves, and is uſed chiefly} The plants are herbaceous: perennials, 
for horſes. | Ihardy growth, obtaining an annual ſtature of 
The above juice is drawn from the plants] tour or five feet, adorned on every fide with 
by expreſſion or inciſion ; that of the Succo-]large, roundiſh, velvety leaves, and mal- 
trine Aloe is yellow, bitter, and ſmells like lo- like flowers. ET II Sa 
of ; | Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria, 
ALSTRCEMERIA. many ſtamina united in one body. | 
Conſiſts of hot-houſe exotics from South] Chgrafers.] CALYXx, two monophyllous 
America, herbaceous and perennial, adorned | cups, the outer one nine, and the inner fiye- 
with lance-ſhaped leaves, and very ornamental] parted at the, brims. CoroLLa, five heart. 
hexapetalous flowers. | ſhaped petals expanding above. STAMINA, 
_ Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. numerous filaments united in a pillar. Pis- 
Charatters.] CAaLyx, none. CoroLLa, | TILLUM, an orbicular germen, many-pointed 
bexapetalous and ſublabiated ; the three outer} ſtyle, and many ſtigmas. PErIcarPiuM, the 
85 petals wedge-ſhaped and retuſe; the interior] calyx becomes a round depreſſed capſule of 
ones ſpear-ſhaped. 'STAMINA, fix ſubulate ] many cells, containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. _ 
declining unequal filaments, with oblong an-“ The principal ſpecies are, 
there. PiSTILLUM, the en inferior, | 1. ALTHAA officinal:s. 
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| hexangular, truncate; a flender declining ſtyle Common officinal Marſk-Mallow.} Althza 
4 ; crowned by three oblong, bifd ſtigmas. Pe. with angulated, pointed, and ſharply-indented 

| n RICARPIUM, a roundiſh, ſix-ribbed, pointed, | downy 2 — | 

trilocular capſule, filled with many globoſe] Varietics.] Common Marſh-Mallow with 


, roundiſh angulated leaves. Common Marſh- 
It compriſes ſeveral ſpecies : the moſt noted Mallow with deeply ſinuated leaves. 5 

are, | 0 2. ALTHKA cannabina. by 
1. ALSTREMERIA pelegrina. Hemp-leaued Hungarian Marſh-Mallow.| 
Spotted-flewered Alfirameria.] Riſes with | Althza with the lower leaves JOrr tho 

many erect herbaceous ſtems, three feet high, | above more deeply fingered. 3 


„ 


AL V 


The firſt 3 and varieties ſucceed in ſh 

any common ſoil and expoſurs-z the ſecond 
uires a dry foil, 

roots of all the ſorts are vous and 

— from which are produced ſtrong, 

erect, tall growing ſtems, which, in the com- 

mon ſorts, are herbaceous and annual; in the 


ſecond ſome what woody, and of two or three 
ears duration. 


The ſtems of each ſort riſe four or five feet 
high, emitting ſide branches, adorned with 
ſimple leaves, in alternate arrangement, which, 
in the common forts, are velvety ; inthe other 
a little hairy; 
branches and: leaves proceed the flowers, 
which are reddiſh, e each of five pe- 
tals, ſhaped like thoſe of the Common Mal- 
lo, but ſmaller, appearing in ere and July, 
and ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

DT the varieties of the firſt grow wit! in 


dere ch 7 places in many parts of e r &cc. the 
ſeco 


Hungary 

The Common Marſh-Mallows are eſteem- 
ed principally as medical plants, but are alſo 
admitted in gardens by way of variety; the 


ſecond ſort is alſo retained in the — of 
wi curious. 


2 


= I - Culture. 

11 e ſorts may be ted plenti 

by ſeed ſown in ic l denen 
forts alſo by parting the roots at that ſeaſon, | 
or rather in autumn, when the ſtems decay, 
obſerving, if-they are to be cultivated for me- 
dical ufes, to plant them in beds r or 
eighteen inches diſtance. | 

ALYSSUM, Alyſſon, or Madwort. 

This genus retains many ſpecies, moſt of 
which may be deemed under-ſhrubby, herba- 
ceous perennials, of the partner's flowery 
kind, which attain from one to two feet ſta- 
ture, adorned with hoary leaves, and flowers 
in cluſters at the ends of all the branches. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculoſa. 
 Charatters.] CALyx is four-leaved, and 
deciduous. CoROLLA, four ' petals diſpoſed 
like a croſs. SrAMINA, two ſhort and four 
long filaments, having broad anthere. Prs- 
TILLUM, an oval germen, fingle ſtyle, and 


blunt ſtigma. PERICARTIUN, a round com- 
preſſed pod, containing flat ſeeds. 

There are many ſpecies : thoſe of moſt note 
Are, 

1 Ak vssUN ſaratile. 2 4 

Rock common yellow Alyſſon. * nt um with 
a ſhrubby branching ped, en- 


tire, waved, ſoft leaves ; 2 yellow flowers 
in panicles. 


2. ALYSSUM ebe 


Sea- Purſlane-leaved Alyſſon.] Alyſſum with | cluſters of flowers, 


| 


and from the angles of the 


ALY 
or "7 ſtalks, narrow, eren 
in 


re leaves; and white flowers in 
cluſters. l 
3. As vesene 5 


Mountain dark yellow Al rum with 
— trailin ſtalks, branches, 
fpear-ſhaped, Fea 


ſe, ery leaves z and dark | 
yellow flowers in clufters. | 
4. AtyYS$SUM delivideum. 
Deltord-leaved Alyſon. ] ſſum i 
ſhrubby trailing ſtalks, has +” bg deltoid 
leaves; and riolet-coloured flowers in looſe 
ſpikes. 141. 
5. ALyssUM /pinoſum. | 
Prickly Aen.] Alyſſum with erect 
branches, armed with ſpines; and white 
flowers diſpoſed in cluſters. 
6. ALYSSUM incanum. 
Hoary ere Alyſſon.] Alyſſum with erect 
talks, ſpear-ſhaped, hoary, rer and 


white flowers in a corymbus. 

7. ALYSSUM creticum. | | 
Cretan yellow Aen.] Alyſſum with an 
erect herbaceous ſtal wny, ſpear-ſhaped, 
entire leaves, bright ow 3 in cluſters, 
and ſwollen ſeed- 
All theſe ſpecies are natives of France, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. but ſucceed here in any 
common ſoil of a garden, where moiſture is 
not copious. 

They have ſomewhat ſhrubby ſucculent 
ſtalks and branches, growing from one to 
two feet high, which, in the firſt fax ſpecies, 
become woody and abiding ; in the other, they 
being more herbaceous and ſacculent, ſeldom 
continue above two or three years: all the 
ſorts are adorned with h leaves, and 
flowers produced in cluſters at the end of all 
the ſhoots ; each flower is compoſed of four 
croſs-ſhaped petals, which, though ſmall, be- 
ing numerous on each plant, are very con- 
ſpicuous, appearing at different times in ſum- 
mer, and 9 by ripe ſeed in au- 
tumn. 

The Common yellow Abfſn produces ere 
ſtalks a foot high, dividing into many low 
ſpreading branches, each of which is termi- 
nated by looſe ſpikes of flowers 1 in 5 55 and 
continue a month. 

The Alyſſum halimifolium, Wen; and 
deltoideum, ſpread their branches each way 
| upon the ſurface of the earth, having every 
ſhoot terminated by the flowers, which, in 
br former, continue five or fix months. 


m ſpinoſum, incanum, and creticum 
are of We wth, the two former attaining 


ag 


N 


two feet 8 the latter about -eigateen 
inches, branching out upward, adorned: with 
from che ex- 


2 tremity 


— 


r 
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| trewity of each branch, appea in Ju, horizontally, and lags, han vineſ 5 
July, and Auguſt. *Y cet ſpikes. ging al 2 
Culture, Propagation, Oe. 4. AMARANTHUS aeg 
As all theſe plants in their native elimate r 8 /þ biked Amaranthus, or Love-lies-. 
prevail chiefly iu rocky#&ry,” gravelly, -and | 4/eeding:] Pentandrious Amaraythus with an 
rubbithy places, the ſame ſhould be i nitated ſ erect. ſtem. branching horrizontally, and very 
_— in their culture: let them therefore oc-4 long, hanging, and trailing cylindrical ſpikes . 


ny places in dry warm borders, &c. be- 5 AMARANTHUS /anguinens. "> 
cauſe in rich moiſt foils they become very | laody-leaved Amaranthus. | Pentandrious | 


ſucculent, and the froſt atfeas them in | Amaranthus with ere& ſtalks and branches, 


winter. oblong-oval leaves, compound erect ſpikes, 
5 All che 3 may be ariijbajted by ſeed, and the lateral ones ſpreading. 
and moſt of them alſo by flips and cuttings off 6. AMARANTHUS pee arias, 


= their ſhoots. Dark purple Amaranthus, or Prince's Fra- 
The ſeed ſhouk] he fown in Neri, in a bed | ther. } Pentandrious Amaranthus with erect. 
of dry light earth, and the plants will be ready | ſtalks and branches ; oval-pointed. leaves, * 
for tran'plantation early in autumn Ihe ſ cluſtered erect ſpikes. | 
propagation by cuttings, &c. may be effected | The firſt five ſpecies are tender exotic an- 
in April, May, and June, in a thady border, | nuals, that require to be raiſed in a hot-bed,. 
aſſiſted by occaſional waterings. | and. the ſixth is an annual of hardy growth. 
AMARANTHUS,  Flower-Gentle, Love- See their Culture. They are natives of Ame 
lies-bleeding, Prince's-Feather, &c. rica, Aſia, &c. 
=_ The number of Amaranths is very great; | Theſe plants riſe with erect ſtems, from 
A they are univerſally herbaceous and annual, two to ſeven feet high, rifing annually in the - 
ſome of which are curious ornamental plants, ſpring from ſeed; attain their full height, LEES 
of ſingular beauty and elegance, attaining in NN ſtate, and general perfection, in 
ſtature from . to ſeven feet; ſome grow Joly z continue in beauty three months; per- 
3 others branch out tree-fal ion, ſeeds in September and October ; and in 
3 moſtly with large, oblong- a bart they wholly periſh. . , 
= and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and numerous | The flowers of al 5 ſpecies are devoid | 
very ſmall lowers, without petals, cloſel = col- | of petals or flower-leaves ; the leaves of the 
lected in aggregate heads, and large long ſpikes, | calyx or cup, which are of a purple colour, 
in the Alen ſpecies. permanent, ſupply their place. | 

- Claſs and order, Monzcia Pentazdria. The Amaranthus iricelor and bicolor grow 

Charaders.] CAL x, threeor five-coloured | four, five, or fix feet high, and aſſume a 

e CoRoOLLA, none; - the | beautiful midal growth, adorned with 

ves of the calyx ſupply its place, and the | large and elegantly variegated leaves, which, 

fowers are moncecious. STAMINA, five, | in the former fort, are green, yellow, and- 
or ſometimes but three filaments in each male | bright red; in the latter, a dark purple, and 
flower. Pt1STILLUM, in each female flower | deep crimſon, very conſpicuous, and appear 
an oral germen, three ſtyles, and three ſimple | with great Os: and are the principal orna- 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, an oval capſule of | ment of th | 
one cell and one ſced. The flowers — both theſe ſpecies ſit cle 

The ſpecies that demand attention are, to the ſtalks in ſmall round heads, and make 

T1. AMARANTHUS tricolor. but little appearance. 

Triceler,” ar Three-coloured Amaranthus.]| The Tree Amarant/hus is an annual of ſtatel 
Triandrious Amaranthus with an erect | growth, and grand appearance; it riſes — 
ſtem; oval, ſpear- haped, three- coloured an erect ſubſtantiai tem, ſeven feet high, at 
leaves, and roundith heads of flowers embrac- | every ten or twelve inches ſending forth 


lee 
S adit + 
4 


ing the ten. many horizontal branches, ornamented with 

2. AMARANSTHUS. (bicolor) weden de ene luxuriant, rough, green leaves; and large, 

7 Beer, or Trea-colmured Amaranthus.] Tri- | long, roundiſh, purple flower-ſpikes, proceed- 
acnl:ious Amaranthus with an erect ſtalk ; | ing from the extremity of every ſhoot, and 

ſpeat- haped, pointed. two-coloured leaves; hanging looſely downward. n 

and flowers collected in a roundiſh * ſit- he Amaranthus caudatas obtains three or 

ting cloſe tothe ſtem. | four fret ſtature, branching out every way 
AAMARANTHUS maximus. | horizontally, adorned with large pale green 


ret. Amaranthus.] Pentandrious Amaran- leaves, and very long, err purple 


thus with an erect tree - like ſtem, | branching | ſpikes, at the joints aud end, s of all the 
. | | | 7 branches 


the whole plant is of a blood-purple-colour. 


A M.A 


branches and ſhoots, ſome in cluſters, others 
advance ſingly a yard in length, hanging down 
like a tail, and often trail on the ground, 
hence the plant obtained the old name, 
Love-lies-bleeding. /// 

The Bloody Amaranthus riſes. a yard high, 
the ſtem and branches ereQ, n 
large cluſters of ſhort croſs- placed ſpikes, with 
an upright ſpike terminating each cluſter; and 


The Amaranthus hypochondriacus grows 
three feet high, dividing into many ereCt 
branches, adorned below with dark liver-co- | 
lovred leaves, and terminated by large cluſ- 
tered, erect, purple ſpikes; this being an 


old reſident in almoſt every garden, we admit 


it in the collection for variety : it is ſo hardy, 


SA > -- 
or five inches thick, in which ſow the ſced, 
in ſmall ſhallow drills, covered very lightly 
with fine earth; put on the glaſſes; and here 
raiſe the plants about an inch or two high, ad- 
mit air in the day, and cover the glaiſes at 
night with a garden- mat; then, when the 
plants have obtained the above ſize, prepare. 


a ſecond hot-bed, and prick the plants therein 
four inches diſtance : give moderate waterings, 


and occaſional ſhade from the ſun, till they 


have taken root; and admit freſh air daily by 
raiſing one end of the light, and continuing 
the night-covering; and when the plants have 
grown here a month, they will meet and re-- 
quire more room, when a third and final hot- 
bed, of larger dimenſions, ſhould be made :: 
place a frame thereon, and lay in four or five 
inches thickneſs of earth; then. take up the 


that from the ſcattered or ſelf-fown ſeeds many 
plants with balls of earth about their roots, 


plants continue riſing annually. | 
and plant each in a twenty-four ſized pot; 


Uſe in Gardens, Sc. 
The firſt four ſpecies, when raiſed in their | give water, and plunge the pots immediately 


ultimate perfection, are great ornaments to | in the earth of the bed, managing as above; 
the pleaſure-garden, and the tr:co/or and bicolor | obſerving, that, Oe 6 plants reach. 
are two of the moſt curious beauties of the an- | the glaſſes, the frame mult be occaſionally raiſed 
nual tribe. Theſe two ſpecies are always cul- | or deepened (ſee ANNUAL PLANTS), continu- 
tivated in pots, and diſpoſed with cqck's-combs, ing the lights always on, and tilt them at one 
&c. to adorn court- yards, and other conſpicu- | end daily to admit air, giving water every da 
ous compartments contiguous to the main ha- or two, and by the end of June the plants wil 
bitation, grand walks, lawns, and ornamental | have nearly attained their full ſtature, and the 
arden buildings. The other four ſorts are | weather will be ſettled, when they ſhould be 
9 furniture for large open borders, and | brought forth and placed where they are to 
other compartments that verge principal walks, remain, obſerving to ſupport each with a 
and home lawns, &. handſome ſtrait ſtake. | ; 
bu: Propagation. | The plants are to be continued in the pots; 
The propagation of all che ſpecies is by ſeed | and their principal culture, after being placed 
annually in the ſpring, affiſted moſily by ar- | abroad, is to ſupply them duly with water, 


tificial heat in hot-beds, and ſome in the na- | which they will need every day in dry how 
tural ground. . weather. | 
The two firſt ſorts particularly require the f For more particulars on their culture, ſee - 


ANNUAL PLANTS.. : 
To obtain ſeed of «theſe two forts, . 
place ſome plants in a deep frame-1n Septem- 
ber, to have occaſional ſhelter of the glaſſes 
from wet and cold. £ 
The propagation of the third, fourth; and 
fifth ſorts, is to be effected, in the beit 
perfection, by the aid of artificial heat; the 
proper growth in any tolerable time in ſum- | time to ſow them is towards the latter end of 
mer, (June or July), nor time enough to ripen | March, or beginning of April. Theſe three 
ſeeds in perfection in autumn. | | ſorts, however, being hardier, do not require 

' To raiſe theſe two curious annuals in their | the aid of but one or two moderate hot-beds; 

' fulleſt luſtre, they will require the aid of two] that is, to be fown and raiſed in one till they 
or three different hot-beds, under frames and | are two or three inches high, then tranſplanted - 
glaſſes ; firſt make a ſmall hot-bed in which | into a new one, which will forward them 

to ſow the ſced, the fame bed ſerving for tnefe | greatly, and in which to remain until the be- 

and ſeveral other tender annvals of ſimilar | ginning of June, then taken up. wich balls of 
quality; making the bed for a one or two [earth to their roots, and planted ſingly where 
light garden frame, earthing it at top within | it is deſigned they ſhall remain to flower. 


the frame, with lght,. rich, dry mould, four Some may be planted in pots, but the m_ 


aid of different hot-beds, and conſtant ſhelter 
of frames and glaſſes, until the latter end of 

une, otherwite the plants cannot be ob- 
tained of due ſtature, which, it leſs than three 

or four feet, they make no figure. 

The general ſeaſon for Duin theſe two 
ſpecies is March and beginning of April, not 
later, otherwiſe the plants will not attain a 


| 
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- pal part in the border, &cc. giving water di- | ryllis with two, three, or four large bell-ſhaped, 
. rectly, and repeat the CY ls nodding flowers, from each ſheath. 
for a week, till the plants have taken root. 6. AMARYLLIS purpurea. 75 
Though, in default of hot - beds, it may be{ Purple African Amaryllis.] Amaryllis with 
proper to obſerve that ae third and fourth, | three or four large bell-ſhaped, ſomewhat 
or more particularly the „may occafion- | ere flowers, from each ſheath. 
ally be raiſed in a warm border or bed of na-“ 7, AMARYLLIS (Swuperba) vittata. | 
tural earth; ſowed in April, and planted out in Superb or Ribband Amaryllis, or Ceylon 
June; but will not acquire the ptoper ſize or} Lily.] Amaryllis with a tall upright ſtem, and 
wth, nor produce large flower-ſpikes like | ſeveral large wedge funnel-thaped moſt beau- 
Hole raiſed as above. See Ax R UAL PLawnTs.| tiful flowers from the ſame ſheath. 


The ſixth fort will rife in the com-] 8. AMARYLLIS formo/iſſima. ; 
mon ground; but to obtain it in more early] Ma- handſome Amaryllis, or Jacobean 
and greater perfeQtion, manage it as the laſt | Zily.] Amaryllis with one large, irregular, 

11 


three ſorts. ing flower, and the ſtamina and ſtyle 
I be ſeed of the laſt four ſorts ripens towards | drooping. SOT 
the latter end of September, when ſome of the AMARYLLIS orientalis. 


largeſt ſpikes ſhould be gathered and ſpread iental Amaryllis, or Brunſwigia.] Ama- 
in the fun, in a dry airy room, for a fort- ryllis with numerous irregular flowers in each 


might. | ſheath, and tongue-ſhaped leaves. 
 AMARANTHUsS, the Cock's-Comb. See] All theſe plants produce very pretty flowers; 
CELOSIA. ſome are of ſingular beauty, and merit places 
AMARANTHUS, the Globe. See Gon- in every curious garden, where there are 
PHRENA. conveniences for their culture. The two - 
AMARVLLLIS, Liiy-Daffodil. firſt are hardy; the third and fourth require 


The plants are of the bulbous-rooted tribe, | ſhelter from froſt; the other five need the aid 
and produce large likaceous-like flowers, of | of a ſtove, or — green-houſe. | 
extreme beauty-and eneral Deſcription. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia, be roots are univerſally bulbous, moſtly 

Characters.) CALYx, a ſpatha or ſheath. very large, and commonly oblong. 
CoroLLA, oblong ſpear-ſhaped petals. | The flower-ſtem riſes annually from the 
STAMINA, fix filaments, with incumbent an- | root, in moſt ſorts naked and unattended by 
there. P1isTILLUM, a round germen, ſingle leaves, and attain different heights, from 
ſtyle, having a trigonous ſligma. PzrIcar- | three inches to two feet, and at the termina- 
PIUM, an oval capſule of three cells, incloſing | tion or ſummit of each ſtem, is produced the 


round ſeeds. flower-bud, which is a theath or ſcabbard, 
„ The ſpecies of note are, that burſts and protrudes the flower or flowers, 
1. AMARYLLIS /utea. which are large, and compoſed each of fix 


Yellow Amaryllis, or Autumnal Narciſſus.] | oblong petals, of the liliaceous form, appear- 
Amaryllis with a very low ſtalk, one bell- | ing chiefly in autumn, ſome inthe ſpring : and 
ſhape _ _—_ flower from each — when they _ the ves comme hh 153 — 
havin ina, alternately er are generally long and narrow, ſome 
hone. 1 and 3 ich, together with the 

2. AMARYLLIS Atamaſco. | main bulbs and off-ſets, continue growing 
 Mtamaſco Amaryllis, or Lily.) Amaryllis| until May, June, or July, when the leaves 
with one equal bell-ſhaped, erect flower, and] decay; and, the plants then terminating their 
declinated equal ſtamina. Il year's 2 is the proper time to remove 
3. AMARYLLIsS ſarnienſis. or tranſplant the roots, and ſeparate the off. ſeis 

Guernſey Amaryllis or Lily.] Amaryllis with for propagation. go 
ſeveral flowers from each and having] The Yellow Autumual Amaryllis attains but 
lineax, flat petals; ſtraight ſtamina, and ſtyle| three or four inches in height, ſeveral ſtems 
longer than the corolla. riſing in ſucceſſion, each ſupporting one 
I. AMARYLLIsS Belladonna. large yellow flower, in September and Octo- 

Belladonna Lily.) Amaryllis with ſeveralſ ber. — 
large, bell. ſhaped, equal, ſome what erect flow-- The Amaryllis Atamaſcs ſends up one ſtem, 
ers from each ſheath, having flat petals, | fix inches high, elevating one large beautiful 


edges waved. flower, carnation-coloured, changing almoſt 
AMARYLLIS regina. white, appearing in ſummer or autumn. 

| e's Amaryllis, or Mexican Lily.) Ama- The Guernſey ** is one of * fineſt 

„„ 4 flowers 


AMA 


flowers that can be ſeen. The ſtem riſes a 
foot and half high, terminated by an oblong 
ſcabbard, from which burſts forth the gluſter 


of flowers; the colour a bright ſhining red, 


ngled with golden ſpecks, and a deep red 
— running a the middle of all the petals. 
It flowers in September and October, and con- 
tinues a month in full luſtre. 

The Belladonna Lily is an elegant flower 


of a fine delicate purple, and of ſweet fra. 


nce ; blows the latter cud of September and 
Dauber. | 

The Mexican Amaryllis riſes about a foot 
high, crowned by two, three, or four large 
flame-coloured flowers, in March or April. 

The Amary/lis purpurea produces an erect, 
firm ſtem, a tout or more high, ſupporting an 
umbel of very large reddiſh-purple flowers, in 
ſpring or autumn, - 

The Superb Amaryllis demands eſteem both 

for its beauty and delightful fragrance. The 
ſtein attains two or three feet in height, ſur- 
mounted by ſix or eight ſnowy white flowers, 
having all the petals Geautif y ſtreaked with 
lines of purple. Ns: 

The Jacobæan Amaryllis is a flower of ſupe- 
rior beauty, and ſingularity of form. The 
flower-ſtalk obtains 'fafteen inches ſtature, 
crowned by the flower, there being only one, 
which is very large; the colour a beautiful 
ſcarlet, with crimſon filaments, and yellow 
anthere; the petals are irregular, and their 
determination is curious, three of which droop, 
two ſtand horizontally, and one erect ; the 
whole nods on one fide of the ſtalk. The 
plant flowers in ſpring, autumn, or winter ; 
and it is peculiar to the fpecies, that; after hav- 
ing ſent up a flower-ſtem on one fide of the 
bulb. it frequently ſends up one or two 
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exceſſive wet and froſt, ſo ſhould be planted 
in potato be moved to occaſional ſhelter dur. 


ng their bloom, and from the rigour of 


| Winter; as, likewiſe, when in flower, to move 
them in their pots to adorn any particular 


place required, as a green-houſe, &c. or an 


apartment of a dwelling houte. 
|  Great-aumbers of theſe bulbs are imported 
hither annually from the Iſle of Guernſey; for 
ſale; they generally arrive in July or Auguſt, 
which it procured and planted before the middle 
of Auguſt, ſome of the large roots will moſtly 
flower, in good perfection, the ſame ſeaſon, 
in September and October; it being generally 
adviſeable to plant them in pots for the reaſon 
above intimated; the proper ſize pots for this 
occaſion are thoſe called 24s. or 32s: which fill 
with freth light ſandy earth, or with ſand: plant 
one bulb in each pot, or two, or three in a 
large pot occaſionally, as thought proper ; 
inſerting them two or three inches deep the 
bottom part, or with the top juſt within the 
ſurface of the earth : place the pots to, have 
hade from the mid-day ſun during hot wea- 
cher, or placed in a garden frame to be ſhaded 
with mats occaſionally, or defended with the 
glaſſes from exceſſive rain, and cold nights, 
giving occaſional moderate waterings ; and 
about the middle of September, when the 
flower-bud will begin to make its appearance, 
remove them to the full ſun, to remain till their 
flowers begin to expand, then place them to 
have occaſional protection from rains and 


bouſterous winds, either in a greenhouſe, _ 


garden- frame, or any airy room. | 
When the flower fades, remove them into 
a garden-frame for the winter, to have occa- 
tonal ſhelter of the glaſſes in times of violent 
rain, froſt, ſnow, &c. 


more, in ſucceſſive order, from the other | May permit the bulbs to remain unremoved 


The Oriental Amaryllis ſends up a robuſt 
ſtem a foot high, terminated by a large ſwell- 
ing ſcabbard, which protrudes a conliderable 
enen cluſter of fine red flowers, each of 
which have five of its ls turned inward, 
and the ſixth ſtands outward. It flowers late 
in autumn. Fat 

Culture, Propagation, &c. 
The bulbs of all theſe plants may be pur- 
chaſed at moſt of the nurſeries, and planted 
in Auguſt and September. | 

The two firſt forts may be planted in any 
dry warm border, eſpecially the firſt, where 
they will flower annually ; the other bein 
ſomewhat impatient of ſevere froſt, it is alſo 
neceſſary to plant ſome in pots, to have occa- 
ſional ſhelter in winter. 


Ihe Guernſey Lily requires protection from 


K 


two or three years, managing them as above, 
and they will afford a more conſiderable 
bloom the ſucceeding autumas. It is however 
always eligible culture to tranſplant the bulbs 
once in the above period into freſh earth, and 
ſeparate the off-ſets, which plant either in pots, 
or in a bed of light dry ſoil, giving occaſional 
ſhelter in winter; and in three years they will 
attain a flowering ſtate, when they are to be 

treated as already directed. | 
The Belladonna Amaryllis is tolerable har- 
dy, and will ſucceed in a warm dry border, 
with occaſional ſhelter from troſt. It is how- 
ever adviſcable to plant ſome alſo in pots, and 
manage them as directed for the Guernſey 
Lily. If it is indulged with a ſtove, it gene- 

rally flowers with ter luſtre. | 
e Mexican, the Purple, and Superb, the 
Jacobean, and Oriental Amaryllis, are of _— 
| F 


: 


„ 


„1 


are ſix ſpecies, of whi 


AMB 


terapetature, nich though they may be 


E —— through the winter in a warm green- 
uſe; they rarely flower, unleſs the pots are 
plunged in a hot-bed, under frames and 
glaſſes, towards the tie of their reſpeQive 
ſeaſons of flowering. All theſe forts, how- 
ever, ſucceed beſt in a ſtove, and where there 
are fuch conveniences, it is eligible culture 
to indulge the plants with that temperament 
of heat, when they will not fail to produce 
their beuutitul flowers 3 and the Jaco- 


bean Amarylhs often two or three times in 


that period of time. 
All the forts are propagated by the off-ſcts, 


-or ſmaller bulbs, that riſe annually from the | perf 


1ides of the main roots, which ſhould be 
trauſplanted when their leaves decay, and the 
off. ſets ſeparated for propagation, and planted 
by themſelves, and in two or three 
will attain a due ſize for flowering, when they 
are to be managed as above di od. 


ee Let, 
The plants are chiefl — herbaceous. There 


two only merit con- 
fideration. 

Claſs and order, Monecia Pentandria. 

Claracters. I CALYx, a monophyllous com- 
mon cup. CoRoLLA, many male monope- 
talous florets in the ſame calyx, and female 
apetalous flowers in different cups. STA- 
MINA, five filaments in each male floret. 
PrsTILLUM, in each female flower a germen, 
and ſtyle having two long ſtigmas. PERICAR- 


lux, a leafy capſule of one cell, and one feed. 


The ſpecies of moſt note are, 

1. AMBROSIA clatior. 

Taller Mu ugrvort ort-leaved, Annual nn hv 
Ambroſia with doubly-pinnatitd leaves, 
branches terminated b oy SE ſpikes. 

2. 9 orb eſcens. 

Tree Ambrofia. oſia with a ſhrubby 


nial ſtem, gt Woe winged-like, hai 
—— and the branches terminated by fim 


ſpikes. 

f The firſt fort is a hardy annual, that attains 
three or four feet ſtature, and is of branchin 
growth, producing cluſtered ſpikes at the 
of every branch. 

The Tree Ambrofia is a ſhrubby perennial, 
which grows N ht or ten feet hig h, branching 
out upwards ; whole dee woody, and 
of Pw + us duration, and flowers annual- 
ly ; the ark collected in ſimple ſpikes, 
proceding from the end of all the branches, 

The ſpikes. in both forts are amentaccous, 
and ſupport both male and female flowers. 

Both theſe ſpecies are exotics; the firſt is of 
Virginia, &c, and the ſecond comes from Peru. 


The former ſucceeds W hana ran hs like a tail, and from the reſem 


years they, 


i. 


AME 


and may be admitted in the collection of bs 
annunts, in decorating 
and the ſec und is tender, ſo muſt be potted and 
placed among the ouſe exotics. _ » 

Their propagation may be effected by ſeed 
in à moderate hot bed, or warm border in 
March; and the Tree Ambroſia may alſo be 
raiſed with great facility by cuttings, which | 
grow freely in a thady border in May or June. 

AMELLUS, Star- Rewer: 

Conſiſts of two perennial exotics, carniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and compound 
flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Su. 


ua, 


— 


Charafers.) The flower is compound and 
radiated. CAaLyx, the common cup is round- 
1h, and imbricated. CoroLLaA, ſeveral her- 
maphrodite florets compoſe the diſk, and looſe 
ligulate female florets the radius. STAMINA, 
five ſhort capillary filaments, with cylindric 
antheræ. P1STILLUM, anoval __ ſlender 
ſtyle, and two filiform ſtigmas. PERICAR· 
PIUM, none; but the feeds, which are oval, and 


| crowned with capillary down, are 2836770 in 


the cup. 
. The ſpecies are, 
1. AMELLUS lychmtis. © 
Trailing 3 ] Hath a buſhy trail- 
ng ſtem, with —_ 


— 


ed with obtuſe dowhy 


branches, are terminated by ſingle flower- 
ſtalks, each ſupporting a violet-coloured flow- 
= od wu a yellow diſk, appearing in July m_ 

1 — 

e umbellatus. 

Unbelled Star-flower.) Hath herbaceous 
upright ſtems, two feet high, branching at top, 
and branches terminating in umbels 0 Dem 
flowers. : 

Pre er. 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by cuttings 
planted in the ſummer, tr ſhaded till t 222 
rooted, and afterwards tranſplanted into {mall 

to be removed into ſhelter in winter. 

The ſecond ſpecies is more tender, may be 
propagated by fo owing the ſeeds on a hot-bed, 
and the plants arifing planted in pots, and 

ptunged in the bark-bed in the ſtove. 

AMENTACEOUSFLowexs, from Amen- 
tum, having that ſpecies of calyx or cup call- 
ed Amentum. All Amentaceous Flowers are 
aggregate, and conſiſt of a 
mmute flowers, and ſquamz or chaffy ſcales, 
mixed alternately, and diſperſed along a flen- 
der thread-like receptacle, which han og looſely 


the flower- borders; 


branches, riſing two or 


hes feet high 
pet hn Fe placed oppoſite the 


and garniſhed with three-nerved mg” leaves, 


great number of 


1 5 


AMO 
ſome ſorts do S cars tail, has obtained 
of catkin. See AMENTUM. LU. 
n geners are of the Amenta- 


hazel, horn-beam, walnut, 


_ . Birch beech, 
oak, pine, poplar, juniper, -cypreſs, arbor- 
vitæ, willow, &c. 8 At 

AMENTUM, Catkin; à mode of flower- 
ing: defined to be a compoſition of ſcaly calyx 
and flowers, diſpoſed along a thread-like re- 
ceptacle. The mz or ſcales that form the 

Amentum, mix alternately with the flowers, 

and reſemble the chaff in an ear of corn. 

AMETHYSTEA. | y 

Only one known ſpecies conſtitutes this 
genus; a hardy annual flower from Siberia. 

_ Claſs and order, Diandria Monogyma. 

Characters. ] CALY x, monophy tubu- 
late, beli-haped, ſemiquinquefid, permanent. 

CoroL La, monopetalous, ringent border, fave- 

parted. STAMINA, two filiform 'filaments, 

and ſimple antherz. PrisTILLUM, a quadrifid 
| fimple ſtyle, topped by two acute 


igmas. PzxTCARPIUM, none; 


- Blue Amethyflea.] Riſes with an upright, 
Mort ſtem, a foot high, producing a few 
ſmall lateral branches at top, with ſmall, crifid, 
dark-green leaves, and the branches terminated 
by ſmall} umbels of fine ſtine blue 
flowers of an elegant appearance, in June and 
July, &c. fucceeded by ripe feeds in au- 
This little annual plant merits a place in the 
collection of hardy annuals : and is propagated 
by ſeed ſowed in autumn, as ſoon as ripe, or 
in the ſpring, in the flower-borttrs, 
and the plants to remain where ſowed, as they 
do not ſucceed ſo well by tranſplanting. 
AMOMUDM, Ginger. 
The are herbaccous exotics, of the 
Eaſt Weſt- Indies, and are cultivated here 
in ſtoves for curioſity. | 
Claſs and order, Monandria AMonogynia. 
Characters. ] CALyx is indented into three 
parts. CorRoLLA is monopetalous, tubular, 


9 


= 


and three-parted at the brim, and a neQarium | 


in its boſom. STAMINA, one filament, and 
thick antherz. P1$TILLU x8, around germen 
under the receptacle, a ſingle ſtyle, having a 
hairy ſtip 
capſule, having feveral ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are four: thoſe that merit notice 
are wx 

. Anouun Zinziber. 
, Common Ginger.) 
flower-ſtems, and an oval ſpike of flowers. 


the name 


ts, &c. 


—_ PER1CARPIUM, à trigonous | 


Amomum witch naked 


AMO 


2. Aſowune Zerninbet. 
Broad-leaved witd Ging 


94 


er.] Amemam with 
naked flower - ſtems, and oblong blunt ſpikes. 
The plants grow chree or four feet high, are 
perenmial in root, but the ſtalks and leaves rife 
in ſpri n & _ 
roots are thick, fle 1 jointed, in | 
ſpread each way in the earth. 5 3 
The ftalks are reed - like, and grow erect; 
thoſe of the farit riſe two feet and a half high, 
the ſecond above a yard; many ſuch | 
often 2 from the ſame root, ornamented 
with leaves placed alternate, their baſes em- 
bracing the ftalks; thoſe of the firſt are 
and narrow, and in the ſecond they are oblong 
and broader. From one ſide of the ſtalks atiie 


"x 


The dried roots of the firſt 
aromatic called Gi 


x 
bs 
7 


1 


A 


11 
7 


I 
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| There is but one ſpecies, whi | hte 4 
deciduous, flowering ſhrub, of tall growth, 
3 long- winged leaves, and butterfly-ſhaped 
$ Wers. . ; g i - 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
 Charatters.}] CALYX is monophyllous, tu- 
buloſe, and five-parted at the margin. 
ROLLA is papilionaceous, but the wings and 
STAMINA, ten filaments 


keel are wanting. 
imple antuerz. 


| art,” at their baſe, and 
PiSTILL.UM, a roundiſh germen, fi le, 
and ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a 3 | 
—_—— pod, containing two kidney-ſhaped 
- The ſpecies is, 
22 wow 6 | 
- Shrub Amorpha.] Amorpha with long, pin- 
nated leaves, and purple flowers. . | 
This ſhrub riſes ten or twelve fect high, 
advancing generally with ſeveral ſtems, which 


branch out irregularly, and produce large ſoft 
ſhoots, ornamented with 8 ves, 
compoſed of many pair of lobes, and numerous 


ſmall papihionaceous, dark purple flowers, in 
| long. ſpikes, "—_— from * 


* * | | A M * 


the young bis In! ſummer, but i me nated leaves, and ere 

ripens ſeed in this count ri. than the calyx. 7 1 

It mY native of America, where, 4 N a ee e | 4 wh 

young ſhoots, was orgs prepared an 1 ern Silvery-leaved Almond. — 

rior fort of Indigo. 4 {ke Yager: on. ſpear-ſhaped, ſilvery, ſhort, foot- 
For uſes in tering: this Send ma be | Qaiked leaves, continuing, 8 f 


employed to good advantage in aſſemb * 
with others in compoting large pf Auvop Los nana. 


The propagation of A by ſeed, and 
hoppers: of the young wal 1 The feed is | tems and branches, and petiolate leaves, nar- 


procured from America, and ſown in a bed of | rowed at the baſe, and ſawed on the margin. 
common earth in ſpring; the laying may be] Varieties of this are,] Dwarf Almond with 
in that ſeaſon, or in autumn, and | ſingle red flowers. Dwarf 8 wich dou- 


by autumn e the layers will be fat to | ble red flowers. 
— 6. AMYGDALUS incana. . 


which Gompredecids 1 che Peach * Nec: ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, almoſt en 
tarine. j [eaves, hpery-whae underneath.” 

According to 8 ſtem of . All cheſe ſpecies and reſpective varieties of 
al the forts of Peaches and ö are | Almond are deciduous, and of hardy tempera- 
retained as ſpecies of Amygdalus, under which | ture, chat proſper in any common ſoil of a gar- 
genus we ſhall alſo range them ; but to render | den. They, conſidered as fruit- trees, being but 
the whole more intelligible for common prac- | of ſmall importance for their production of 
tice in their cultivation, ſhall proceed in three | fruit in this country, are cultivated principally 
diviſions, the firſt diviſion to contain thoſe | as plants of ornament, for the beauty of their 
commonly conſidered as Almonds ; ſecond, the | early flowers, which ſurround all the young 


Peach-Tree, Perfica; and third, | branches and ſhoots in great numbers, an 
the NeQtarine, An dalus-Nuciperfiea. late extremely conſpicuous ; they come out _— | 
Claſs and onder,.Jooſangria Monogymia. | f fore the leaves, appearing early in {pring 


Ctaracters.] CALYx is monophyllous, tu- | which, in the Amygdalus communis, as = 
bular, and obtuſely five-parted- above. Co- | vs, are frequently ſucceeded 3 
ROLLA, five oval concave © raids inſerted into | fruit in autumn, which, in all the 3 
the cup. STAMINA, twenty, or more fila-¶ obtains an oval form, and large ſize, is downy, 
ments, and as many antherz. PISTILLUM, a and of. a thick, tough, leathery ſubſtance, in- 
coundiſh germen, {imple ſtyle, having a round cloſin a large oblong nut or ſtone, contain 
A ERICARPIUM, the germen becomes | ing a large kernel, which: is the Almond, and 
ge, roundiſh-oval, downy fruit, inclofing [the only eſculent part of the fruit; but ſeldom 


a > nut or ſtone, CUR one ſeed-or | attain thorough perfection in England. 
kernel. | The tree kinds flower early in March, and 


1 1 Dias ae iche fruit ripens in September; and the dwarf 

Of the Almond kind, the following are the forts flower the end of och and beginning 
principal ſpecies and varieties. N Al of April. 

1. AMYGDALUS | communis. | The Aulus comrinenis Kar varieties ob- 


Common Almond- ree..) Almond. Tiee.wich tain about, fiſteen or twenty feet in height, 
foot-ſtalked, ſa wed leaves, andreddith flowers, and divides into 8 ſpreading branches, 
in pairs, having the petals emarginated. | which ſhoot ſtrongly, but iu time forms regu- 

Varicties'of this are,] Common Almond lar ſpreading. 4. 8 adorned in ſpring Wich 
with bitter kernels Common Almond with innumerable flowers, ariſing clofely al al abou 
A tender ſhell,- and bitter xernels. Common the ſides of the young 3 and ſhoots, 
Almond with ſweet kernels. and ina manner covers them, continuing a 

The two following are alſo ſuppoſed to be fortnight or three weeks in full luſtre, and 
only varieties of the Common Almond. make a fine appearance; and when they fade, 
2. AMYGDALUS atis. the leaves, which are long and narrow, come 

 White-flowered Almand-Tree.} Almond- out, and the fruit take their gro wt. 
Tied with lincar-lanceolate, ſharp-pointed, | The ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies are fre- 
c e leaves, and white flowers. quently obtained from the ſecd or kernels of 

3. AMYGDALUS dulci. the ſame tree, of either ſort; that with the 

Sweet, Tender-fhelled, Fordan a 1 Al- [ſweet kernels is often eultiyateq as ja fruit«tree, . 
wond: Tie with peiolated, ſhort, broader, cre- for the inke” of the ſaid kernels, and when 


once 


— 


FAlnond.] Almond with low 4 WR 7 


AMYGDALUS. The Almond « Tree, Hoary Dwarf Almond.} Amy dalus with 


—— 


A 


AMY 


; once obtained, the ſort ended eich cer- 5 — n ſor the moſt conſpicuous 


tainty by inoculation. See their Culiure. 
| Amygdalus ſativa'attains twelve or. fif- 
fan *. in height, is a moderate ſhooter;, and 
the flowers fall: bul white, numerous, | 
and tolerab] p conſpicuous, y form an agree- 
able contraſt with the common ſorts; but the 
bloſſoms daes impatient of 222 froſts, they |: ; 
are rarely ſucceeded by much fruit, unleſs the 
trees have a ſheltered ſituation, r * 
againſt a:ſouth. wall. YA hes 

The Am gdalus Aan, and pricutalis, e 
twelve or — feet high; they ſhoot mode 


rately, and produce. very ſmall. flowers, but pa 


rarely any fruit in /England. ; .; 1,41 

The two ſpecies and, varieties of Drarf, 
Almond are low ſhrubs, that ſeldom exceed 
three, or four feet in height; the ſtems are 
flender, . and ſend. forth numerous feeble 
branches near the ground, and the ſingle- 
flowered fort ſend up many ſuckers 1 the 


root. Both theſe ſhrubs have all their young] the 


branches cloſely adorned in Fae g wich flow- 
ers, Which, being of a Cay 
very numerous, and Aba 9 a beautiful 
appearance for about à fortnight, and are 
ſome; of the eſt ornaments of the fpring. 
The ſingle ſort flowers the end of March, 
and the double kind early in April, each con- 
net e e by A It 
e in Gardens, We... e 

1 * ales; in gardening, theſe trees are 11 
ed chiefly for the beauty of their flowers; but 
ſome of we tree kinds alſo demand attention as 
fruit trees, and being of madetate growth, 
they may with propriety be admitted ag dene 
of any extent. 

Thoſe that have the td claim to eftccm, 
are the Common, Almond, White, flowering 
Almond, the Silvery-leaved, and the two varic- 
ties of the, Amygdalus nana, Of the two. former, 

a few. ſtandard trees diſpoſed. alternately in 
d or any? ornamental plantation, 
have a fine effect in the ſpring ſeaſon, and | 
are particularly ornamental on the boundaries 
of graſs lawns, conti ons to che manſian- 
houſe. Some trees. opped üUngl *. in 2 

parts of large pleaſute grounds Wente to 

— advantage during their bloom; and ater 
— flower is, paſt, the progreſs of che growth 
of che ſrqit of the two forme mer ſorts, afforqs 
amuſcment to the 1 15 

Sometimes curious perſons. train a few, of | 
the Common and White Almond, as $; dwarts, 
qr halt ſtandards, agaiuſt, walls, or in eſpaliers, 
to _obiain, larger, F and betier fla 


compartments of ſhrubberies, and ihould oc- 
cupy places near the front With nde af 
and loweſt growth. s 
The other two ſpecies are alſp 4 in 
ſome curious gardens for varietys. clpergally, the 
err wks oh 5 51 11 
TFT Pr ropagation, Se. a jet 
The Common Almond and varieties may be 
d propagated cither by ſowing the; tones of che 
fruit, or any particular forts, by budtling then): 
high + plum, OT almond ſtocks. +» 
Wich reſpect to theſe two methods ob: pro- 


ce. = 


ful and regular heads, and they likewiſe ſoonet 


attain a ſtate of tlowermg and producing, fruit; 
and beſides, if it is intended to comiuue the 


red colour, | ma 


Sweet Kernelled, or any other particular ſort. 
it can only be done — — by. inecula- 
tion; as when raiſed from ſeed hes vary, and 
all the varieties often rife from the fruit of 
ſame tree. The inoculation. is performed 
in July and Auguſt, in the uſual. method, and 

budded either for dwarfs, half or full 
. . See InoQULATION.. The. firſt 
ſhoot, from the bud.is to be ſhortened, in ſpring 
to four.or five eyes, that it Ly put out lateral 
. d, and in, two or 
three may be tranſplanted, 


f 


ornament: : 

The ſecond, thixd, and "he ſorts are ale 
8 8 by inoculation, manag- 
BENE mas above. 

o raiſe theſe trees from the ſtones, they 
ſhould be planted i in autumn, i. e. October or 
November, or in February or March; chuſe 
3 of the laſt ſummer's growth, 2nd. drill 
them in two or three inches deep, in a bed of 
light earth: the plants will appear in ſpring. 
and in autumn or ſpring following traniplant 
them in rows in the nurſery, where you way 
train them either tor ſtandards, half i "fre og 
ot dwarts, according to your fancy. Sce 
STANDARDS: and Dw xRF-LkEES:/, !!. 

Ir it is intended to bud any of ec, either 
with Almonds or Peaches, they,will be tic tot 


chat ggeration for dans, ſame the fat, and 
all of chem the ſecond ſummer Ader tranſplant - 


ing; but, for ſtagdardsg they ſhouſd. have three 
E grow thy. to: be trained with proper r 
IN02ULATION and Gz 4 ETINGY 7; \ 


Thegwo dwartrors. are alſo ſometimes pro- 


pagated. by. budding upou plum or Almond 
ſtocks; = — 42 be raiſed: with. great 


tacility by tuckers {i the roots, which, the 


voured fruit, managi 15. them as peach- trecs. 
The two forts of Dwa 


ana of RY beauty during their | * are 


: 


ſingle kind particularly, yield: in, great ploy 


rf Almonds, being | or, in default of which, hoth e 11 Iſh, be 


raiſed expeditiouſly ir Aa A 1 5 
935 


thoſe that are budded ſooner form 


(eber tor beariog fruit, or for the purpoſes of 


ws, © 


AMY 


Second Diviſien. 
. the PeachTree, 
being the ſecond diviſion of the genus Ax | 


dalus. See AMYGDA 
Class, Gy and chart Sers, the fame as the 


S 
that way, it is not one in 
is ed of the proper qualities, as 
ys ms the cultivated forts now known 
in England; for moſt of the eminent nurſery- 


8 


4 


: 
53, 


very indifferent qualities, and not 
occupy ; and finde it is 
expenſe to cultivate the beſt than the 
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4 


2 


4 


ich- large, round, red fruit; 


6. Early Purple Peach) "A | LR - 
purpliſh red fruit 1 of Faſt, 
7. Late Pal. A ſine, la 
round, dark * or pure frat; ripe m 


ied 

— Ma alen Peach:] A idle: 
fined, round, fruit, one fide deeply 
-furrowed; ripe 1 in Auguſt. 
9. Red Magdalen Peach F A beautiful, 
end of Auguſt. ; 

10. Early Newington each.) . middle 
ſized, roundifh fruit, elegantly red on te 
ſunny fide; ripe in Auguſt. 

11. Ol late Newington Peach.) A fie, 
large, round fruit, beautifully red next the fun; 
ripe middle of September. 

12: Montanban Peach.) A middle-fized 


wholly of à purple-red colour ; ripe towards 
the end of Auguſt. 

. Belle Chevrenſe Peach. ] A middle- 
beautiful red fruit, of an oblong figure; 
npe end of Auguſt. 

14. Noble: Prach. I. A very large round- 


iſh fruit, finely marbled with a purplith red; 
| ripe beginning of September. 
15. Teltow Alberge Peach.) A middle-ſized, 


ſomewhat longiſh, yellow-fleſhed fruit ; 


of 


” one diſtin ſpecies 
Peach-Trees: 88 of the fruit 


Auvopatus-Prastea, (Perfica.) 
The Peach-Tree.) Amygdalus ſawed 
leaves, and flowers, fitting cloſe to the 
fades of the branches. | 
_  Vaneties of the fruit are, 


Luis Peach.) n cllow-| 
ige famely ti tinged with rd 0n th 


;gnon 3 smc round 
fruit, red on the ſunny fide ; ripe towards the 
middle of Auguſt. | 

$5. Great Mignon Peach.] A large round 
fruit, ſwelling on one fide, and beautifully 


about the middle of Auguſt.” 5 

16. Belle Garde or Galland Peach.) A fine, 
large, roundiſh fruit, ' almoſt wholly of a 
deep purple colour; ripe beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

17. Chancellor Peack. ] A large, what 
o—_ bri t red fruit Te end of Auguſt 
4 

18. Le Teren de Penis) or Breaft of Venus 
Peach.) A large, fomewhat longiſh 
fruit, divided on one fide, both Iyi- 
ſions 1 Ne rounded like a woman's 
_ 2 red colour on the ſunnx 
the end of September. 

8 ana Peach. I A mmiddle-Gzed, ſome- 
fruit, purple next the ſun ; Tipe 


7 Pr, que Peach: IA fine large, rounilith, 
and ſomewhat oblong fruit, terminated at 1 
a ſmall nipple, having the ſunny fide 
ker pale green; ripe early in October. 
21. Admirable Peach.) A very large, round 
fruit, beautifully adorned with red next the 


at ripe beginning or middle of Septem- 
7. ; 

22. Rambouillet Peach.) A nl Jongith; 
deeply-furrowed fruit, 1 funny ſide beauti- 
fully Teddened, the other yellow ; ; pe towards 


. 
3 


* 


= 7 55 September. 
Ls Repo or Roya * Fer A large, 
wholly uit, but deeply 
"  reddened 


roundith fruit, cleft on one” fide, and almoſt 
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ber. 

24. Bourdine Peack.] A ai ny 
fine fruit, bright red on the ſunny ſide 3 th 
ing or middle of - her. 

' 25. Bloody Prach.] A middle-ſized fruit, 
deep red next the ſun, and its whole pulp of a 
blood red colour; ripens late in October. 
26. Nivette Peach. ] A very 
longiſh fruit, deep purple next the fun; 
middle of September. 

27. Portugal Peach.) A large, round, eren 

Peach, generally ſpotted, „ the ſunny ſide 
elegantly reddened ; "_ towards the end of 
ber. 

28. Royal George Peach. ] A middle-ſized, 
round Peach, furrowed on one ſide, of a deep 
red next the ſun, the other part white, ſpotted 

with red; ripe early in September. 

29. Y: olet Peach. A middle-fized, roundiſh, 


oval, violet-coloured Peach; ripe towards the 
middle of September. 
30. Cathar ine Peack.} A beauriful, very | 


h 
\a fine bright red, the other 


round Peach, che _ fide _— of 


in October. | 

31. Monftrous Pavie of Pomponne.) An 
amazingly large and beautiful Peach, the 
ſhape round, and often meaſures twelve or 
fourteen inches in circumference ; the fide 
next the ſun is reddened. and the other 
aſſumes a pale fleſh colour; ripe about the 
end of October. 

7 wo Cambray Peach.] A middle-Gized, long- 
Mh, pale-coloured Peach; ripe in October. 

33. Sion Peach.) A large 3 round 
Peach, reddiſh on the ſunny fide, the other 
kde whitiſh ; ripe end of September. 

34- Narbonne Peach] A very large Peach, 
almoſt wholly of a greeniſh wowed, ripe in 
October. 

The above nr varieties of Peaches 
are the principal of that univerſally ad- 
mired fruit, known in Great Britain ; and 2 

name here annexed to each variety, is that by ſthe 
which they are y known to all the 
nurſerymen, who cultivate the trees for ſale, | 
to ſupply noblemen and gentlemen's gardens. 

Many of the above varieties approach ſo 
near to one anether in ſize, ſhape, and co-} 
lour, that it is ſometimes difficult to deter - 

mine their difference without the ſtricteſt at- | 
tention. | 

We do not pretend to recommend all theſe 
varieties as real good Peaches, but for the ſake 
of thoſe who have large extent of walling, | 
Have collected all the principal ſorts to view, 
with ſhort deſcriptions of their ſizes, ſhapes, 
colours, and times of ripening, which it is 


fine, large, 


ripens | Catharine, and Monſtrous Pavie, may 
{deemed of the Pa vie tribe, their fleſh adher- 
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 veddened next th um . end of e. pectunort wil . 
tive varieties to the unexperienced, and help 


to direct him in the choice of the forts. 

The ſorts that have the claim to 
eſteem, as the beſt and molt beautiſul, both 
in regard to fize, ſhape, colour, flavour, and 
the beſt bearers, are the following. 
The Anne Peach, Small MI 
Mignon, Red Magdalen, Belle 
ripe Chevreuſe, 


on Genn 
rde, Belle 
Montauban, Admirable, Early 
Newington, Late Newington, Bourdine, Ni- 
vette, Royale, Purple, Teton de Venus, 
Catherine, and Great Pavie of Pomponne; 
che latter chiefly for its prodigious ſige and 


beauty, and, as a pickle, it ſurpaſſes all the 
other ſorts. 
Peaches, though of ſavall 


4 


The two Nut 


ſiae and indiffereut flavour, eſpecially the 
white ſort, they, on account of their early 
perfection, ſhould alſo be n 

the collection. | 
The Bloody Peach merits a 


2 2 for the 
he two Ne 


place more fur. 
lty of the fruit. 

wington Peaches, Portugal, 
be 


ing cloſely to the ſtone. The Old Newing- 
ton and Catharine are eſteemed two of the 
moſt valuable Peaches that are cultivated in. 
England. 

each trees in general _ grow fifieen or or 

feet high, if ave 

if trated for [Fey — — 2 to take 
their natural growth, they 1 
ee do not ripen —— 
ards in this country, being natives of a 
much 8 dae Je that, to eſſect the 
ripeni their fruit perfectly. require 
2 . wall, to 2 
branches ſhould be regularly trained. 

The trees in general flower in ſpring ; 
the flowers come out before os ap- 
ee chiefly Ae 72 ng 

wor. nes 1 others in pairs, all along 
—_— oot, to ww r 3 
they are formed each of five. ball f. petals, and 
many ſtamina in the middle, with a ſmall. 


round germen, which becomes the Peach. 
＋ their Propagation. 
The propagation of 8 is 


effected y budding them upon plum ſtocks. 
REES the fine varieties of theſe fruits were 
originally obtained from the ſeed or. kernel, 

p more new varieties may be. gained by that 
*means ; but as we formerly e the pro- 
ceſs i is ſomewhat tedious, and often terminate 
in but tri ſucceſs, in reſpect to the 
ity of the fruit ſo obtained; for if you p fit. 
the ſtones of the fineſt ſorts,.it is thouſand. 
1 do 


- U N 4 Iu Mo 


re 


to one, if, out of a great number, you obtain 
= - one like the original, and but- few that have 
| any real merit, ſo greatly do theſe, and in- 
þ ? deed moſt other frung yy from the feed. 
| 3 However, for the ſake bf experiment, there 
. are many who have curioſiiy and patience 
= | enough to undertake the acquiſiiion of new 
is : varienes by the above. methods, and think 
{ a 8 themſelves amply rewarded if they gain one 
or two new-ſorts that poſſeſs good 2 in 

reſpect to fize, form, colour, and flavour. 
The method of planting the ſtones for that 
| e, is, they ſhould be | planted or ſowed 
iQ autumn, in October, or November, or pre- 
ſerved in ſand till February; ſowing them in 
drills two or three inches deep, and in ſpring fol- 
lowing they will come up, and after having one 
or two fummers' growth, ſhould in au- 
tumn or following ſpring, be tranſplanted in 
rows in the nurſery, and in a year or two after, 
ſome may be planted againſt any ſpare wall, 
8 or teed fence, and trained as other 
each-trees ; others may remain in the nur- 
fery rows; and when they have ſhown fruit, 
thoſe of merit ſhould be planted where they 
are to remain, which you may propagate or 

- encreaſe by budding, as hereafter directed. 
The only * of progagation, however, 
to continue. with certainty, che approved cr 
any acquired ſorts of Peaches, is by budding, 
i. c. inuc ulation ; fance, by.igoculaung the bud 
8 1 of any of the kinds, in the ſtem or 
ſtock of any ſort of Peach, Almond, or 
Plum, the bud unites with the ſaid ſtock. 
the head of which being cut off, the bud 
ſhocks forth, branches out, and becomes a 
Peach tree, which will produce fruit in ſize, 
ſhape, colour, and flavour, exactly the ſame 
as that of the parent tree, from whence the 
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multiply any of the ſorts of | Peaches, and 
other fruit tees at pleaſure, and with certain- 
ty of the defired kind (ſec IN0CULATION) ; 
and beſides, trees, thus raiſed, much ſooner at- 
tain a bearing Rate than thoſe fromthe kernels. 
Peaches, as above hinted, may be budded 
upon three or tour different ſtocks, viz. upon 
thoſe raiſed from their own kernels, upon tie 
almond, apricot, and plum. See STocks. 
There is however but one fort of ſtock pro- 
per for general uſe whereon to bud Peaches, 
which is that of the plum; the Peach, the 
almond, and apricot ſtocks, are not commonly 
ſo proſperous in continuing the trees ſo long 
in a good ſtate of full bearing; whereas the 
pium ſtock _ every reſpect hardier, and 
better ſuited to diftcrent foils, Peaches budded 
upon them are generally healthful, and of 
lung duration; obſerving, however, that ex- 
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bud was taken, and by which meays you may 
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perience has proved them to be the moſt 
proſperous _ durable on one particular ſort 
of plum ſtock, which is that of the true muſcle 
um. 3 » T's 2 
. propagation, or raiſing ſtocks from the 
varieties of plums indifferently, as. alſo of 
Peaches, almonds, and apricots, may. with 
reat eaſe be effected by ſowing the ſtones ot 
fruit in autumn or Nang ; - ber- two 
inches deep, and they will riſe free pring 
followi 4 and in October or Nee, os 
ſpring * bo] in February or March, they may 
be tranſplanted in rows two feet and half di- 
ſtance, and in the two following ſummers, 
thoſe that are intended to um dwarfs, may 
be inoculated with Peach-buds. „ 
But in reſpect to the real muſcle plum 
ſtock, this cannot be obtained with certainty, 
in its true ſtate, fram the ſtones, for they vary 
ſo greatly when raiſed from ſeed, that proba- 
bly not one in a hundred will ,prove of that 
ſort ; therefore, the only method to obtain the 
true muſcle kind is either by layers in autumn, - 
or by fuckers that are fent up from the roots 
of Peach or plum- trees, that are known to be 
worked upon, or proceed from that "fort of 
plum, which ſhould be collected in October or 
November, or early in the ſpring ; chuſe thoſe 
that are about the ſize of a large gooſe quill ; 
cut off any knots of old wood that adhere to 
their roots, and trim off all ſide- branches, and 
plant them in lines two feet and half diſtance, 
and in the following ſum mer ſome will be fit to 
bud tor dwarſs. However, in default of a ſup- 
ply of muſcle-ſtocks, raiſed as above from layers 
or ſuckers, raiſe them from the ſtones of the 
muſcle-plum, or occaſionally from thoſe, or 
ſuckers of other plum kinds; and planted in 
nurſery lines to attain proper ſizes for budding. 
The proper ſized ſtocks to bud upon to 
form dwarts, ſhould be about half an inch to 
an inch thick. _ - ws 419 
But if intended to form half or full ſtand- 
-ards, the ſtocks, before they are . budded, 
muſt be permitted to form ſtems an inch thick 
at bottom, and four, five, or ſix feet in 
height, or more, - See | STOCKs, NURSERY, 
IS0CULATION, &c. * | 
The ſeaſon for budding them is Auguſt, 
though ſome perform that work in june and 
July ; but when budded too early, the buds 
are apt to ſhoot the ſame year, Which ſhoots, 
being weakly, are either killed in winter, or, 
if they eſcape the froſt, they. never make 
great progreis ; therefore, from about the 25th 
of July to the 25th of | Auguſt is the proper 
period for that operation, and the buds will 
remain dormant till ſpring, when they will 


ſhoot forth with, vigour, 1 
| The 
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The method of performing. the operation 


of budding, and every thing relating thereto 
for thoſe and other trees, is fully explained 
under that article, See In0CULATION. 
We hall therefore only obſerve, that as 
Peach-trees require to be trained againſt walls, 
&c. they ſhould be budded principally to form 
dwarfs, that their branches may at come 
out low, ſo as they may by degrees be trained 
to occupy every part of the wall, from bottom 
to top; the ſtocks ſhould therefore be budded 
within five or ſix inches of the bottom, but 
where there are high walls to furniſh, it 1s 
neceſſary alſo to raiſe ſome for half-ſlandard 
and ſtandard wall-trees, to occupy the upper 
part, while the dwarfs are gradually advanc- 
ing to cover the whole; the ſtocks, to con- 
ſtitute ſuch ſtandards, ſhould for half ſtandards 
be budded at the height of three or four feet, 
and for full tandards at that of five or fx, 
or they may be budded near the ground, and 
the frl ſhoot from the bud trained to the above 
heights to form a ſtem. 
£ Obſerve to inſert only one bud in each 
ſtock, the heads of which are to remain on 
entire until ſpring. l 0 

In March fling the heads of all the 
ſtocks are to be cut off ſloping, juſt above 
the place of inſertion of the bud. 

Soon after this the buds will ſhoot forth, 
each will produce one ſtrong erect ſhoot, 
which, by autumn, will probably attain three 
or four feet in height, and the trees have then 
acquired their firſt ſtate of formation, which, 
in October. or November, or in February or 
March, ſhould be tranſplanted either againſt 
proper walls, &c. in the places where 12 
are finally to remain, or occaſionally again 


ſome wall, paling, or reed-fence, in order | 


for training them one, two, or three years 
in the wall-tree manner, to give them the firſt 
requiſite formation as wall-trees, previous to 
their final tranſplanting into their allotted 
ſituations ; and in either of which methods, 
they, in the ſpring, muſt have the ſaid firſt 
ſhoot from budding, headed down to a few 
eyes or buds, to force aut a ſupply of lateral 
ſhoots below, near the place of inoculation, 
to give the tree its ſuitable form for. the wall, 
and in two or three years they will bear fruit. 
See Planting the Trees, Heading down, SY 
Of the Situation, Apecl, and proper Soil for 
| theſe Trees. 


With reſpect to ſituation and expoſure, the 


Peach-tree being . a native of warm pa 
is ſuch depth of proper ſtaple as above noticed, 


climates, is, in ſome reſpects, tender, and 
wil! not proſper, at leaſt, not bear well, in an 
open ſituation ; ſo that for the 'general part, 
ie quire to be trained againſt walls. 
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joy che greate 
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The trees themſelves, though hardy enough 
in reſpec to cold, yet the bloſſom and young 
fruit are extremely impatient of froſt and cut- 
ting winds, which generally reign in this 
country at early ſpring, when the trees bloom 
and ſet their fruit: the trees, therefore, 
ſhould be indulged with the ſhelter of a warm 
wall, or other ſubſtantial cloſe fence, to 
which they ſhould be planted cloſe, and their 
branches regularly trained thereto, which is ne- 
ceſſary, not only to defend the bloſſom and 
young fruit the better from the inclemency of 
the weather, but alſo that they may have all the 
advantages of the ſun's influence, to accelerate 
its ripening, as well as to give it colour aud 
flavour, which many ſorts, even with all the 
aid in our power to give, hardly effect in un- 
favourable ſeaſons in this country. a 
The proper aſpected walls or expoſure for 
the fine ſorts, is that of a due ſouth; ſome 
may alſo be planted upon an eaſt aſpected 
wall, and in fayourable ſeaſons the trees will 
alſo ſometimes ſet and ripen fruit tolerably 
on a weſtern aſpect, However, where chere 
is walling enough, let the capital ſorts be al- 
ways planted againſt ſuch walls, &c. that en- 
f of the ſouth ſun, as 

even that aſpect, in ſome ſeaſons, is barely 


ſufficient to ripen ſome of the late ſorts of 


theſe fruit, in any part of this iſland. A, 
Such of the forward kinds that you defire 


as early as poſſible, ſhould have the warmeſt 


ſituation on the beſt ſouth wall, in which the 
fruit will be obtained in the. earlieſt ſeaſon ; 
when, although fome of theſe earlier ſorts are 
inferior in ſize and flavour, they will prove 
hly acceptable in the deſſert. . 

ith reſpect to ſoil, the Peach- tree will 
proſper in any common foil of a garden, 
where it is not leſs than fifteen or eighteen 
inches depth of proper ſtaple, 1. e. that 
is proper for the culture o* common kitchen 


herbage, and where moiſture is not very co- 
pious : but if the depth of foil in the 
fruit-tree borders is two or feet, it will 


be the greater advantage. | 
The breadth of the borders againft the walls, 


'where it is intended to plant theſe trees, ſhould 
never be leſs than three or four feet, but thoſe 


of fix or eight feet is the moſt proper width. 
If the natural ſoil of the borders is of a mo- 


derately light, pliable nature, and of proper 
depth, it is a happy circumſtance ; and if it 
is of a Dong 


temperature, it will alfo be a 
rticular advantage, provided however there 


before you come at gravel, clay, or any other 
bad foil at bottom, in which cate nothing more 


chan common trenching is neceſſary; but where 


there 
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there is lefs than that depth, the borders muſt | beginning, which I always found to be of 
be raiſed or deepened with a due portion of} importance. 4 

. freſh earth and rotten dung, working The diſtance theſe trees ſhould” be » planted 
the whole well togethery 4 from one another is fifteen feer, and if the 

Where good rich or phable loam could be | walls are high, half or full ſtandards may be 

eaſily obtained from the ſurface of ſome | planted between the dwarfs,. to occupy the 
comiguous paſture, common, or other field, | upper part while che dwarfs grow up to fill 
and wich ſtore of rottea dung, working or | that ſpace, for no part of good walls ſhould be 
blending the whole with the natural font of Jleft unoccupied. f 
the border to the proper depth, it would form] The role is this, if the walls are not above 
a fine compoſt, and the trees will proſper, and | ſix or eight feet high, plant none but dwarfs, 
be of long continuance. Fe theſe at fifteen feet diſtance; if the walls 
But if the ſoil is naturally ſtiff and clayey, | are nine feet high, half ſtandards, of about 
or of any other ſtubborn or bark fon nature, | three or four feet ſtem, may be planted be- 
it may mellowed by ing dry fub- | tween the dwaifſs ; and if the walls are ten or 
ſtances, ſuch as light compoſt, coal aſhes, drift | twelve feet, or more in height, may have full 
ſand, road ſoil, other ſimilar materials, and i ſtandards, of five or fix feet ſtem, planted to oc- 
-plenty of rotten dung, working the whole with | cupy the upper part; and as the dwarts are to 
the natural ſoil to the above depth. de 4. principal reſidents, way muſt be made, 
Where any one is ſo happy to a ſoil ſ as their branches gradually advance, by cutting 
whoſe natural gootneſs — foreign aſ- away the lowermoſt ones of the ſtandards by 
ſiſtance unnecefſary, no more need be done | degrees annually, and at laſt, in ſeven, eight, 
than trenching the borders one or two fpades | ten, or more years, as you ſhall ſee neceflary, - 
deep, and it is fit for the reception. of the trees. | the ſtandards may be entirely taken away, 
See Krrcnuex-GannDENn, BoxDERs,&c. that the dwarfs may advance, and fill the 

| Of Planting the Trees. whole ſpace of walling. 54 

The ſeaſon for planting is October and] The mode of planting being fixed on,—if 

November, or even any time in open wea- I for a full plantation, mark out on the walls the 

cher till March, in dry warm foils; but in fdiſtances as above for the trees. . 

maiſt or wet ſoils, we prefer the ſpring ſor] Then, having recourſe to the nurſery, let 

that work. 2 che trees be taken up with all their roots as en- 

Peach. trees, and, in ſhort, all others that are i tire as poſſible, for this is of much importance; 

deſigned for walls, ſhould generally be planted in i the extreme ends of all the long roots ſhould 

their places of final deſtination when they are [be tipped, i. e. a little ſho „and thoſe of 

only one year old, i. e. when their heads are of broken or bruiſed ones cut ſmooth (ſee PLAx x- 

one ſummer's growth from the bud, and with | 1x6), preſerving the heads entire for the pre- 

their ſaid Heads entire for the preſent, (ſee | ſent. Holes or pits are then to be opened, 

Heading them down) that we may have the capacious enough to receive the roots freely 

opportunity of training them from their ori- pevery way. ace the tree therein, about 

in, as it were, and in their proper polition ſ three inches from the wall, with the bud out- 

& in the places where they are finally to remain; [ward, and with the head inclining to the 
for the great art in forming a wall-tree depends | wall, then break aud trim in the earth regu- 
entirely upon the due 9 and training {larly between all the roots and ſmall fibres, 
the two firſt vears, after making the ert a tread the whole genily, to fix the whole 

ſhoot or head from the budding, plant in its proper poſition; then directly tack 

But if any one'is in haſte to have his walls [the head to the wall, or tie it to a ſtake, to 

covered at once, as it were, with bearing [ſecure it from the power of boiſterous winds 
trees, he may be ſupplied with ſuch at moſt [till March, when it is to be headed down. Ser 
of the nurſeries, which are what the nurſery- Heading Down. | 

mien call trained trees, which they ſell from Tf the enſuing ſpring or beginning of ſum- 
ve to ten ſhillings pes tree, according to the | mer ſhould prove very dry, indulge the trees 
ſorts, fize, and property of growth. Every [wich moderate watetings once or twice a 
one may do as they pleaſe, but for my. own week, according to the ught and heat of 
part 1 always preferred thoſe of one from | the ſeaſon, which will encourage them to puſh. 
the bud; for theſe reaſons, frit, that trees of Fout more freely and ſtrong” after heading 

| chat age ſooyer and more firmly eſtabliſh their }down. | 

: roots, which is an eſſential point to keep in} Of Heading Down, and Manner of Pruning, 

4 _ + view; and ſecondly, becauſe I would have to give the Trees their due Form, © 

| the tree under wy own 9 from the F The trees being planted with their firſt 

2 | | | | heads 
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heads from the bud entire, as we adviſed; the 
next neceſſary culture is to perform the ope- 
ration of man them down, which is to be 
done juſt as they begin to ſhoot, and the pro- 
per time is March. | 


This work conſiſts in ſhortening the head, 


or firſt main ſhoot down | within five or 
fix eyes of the bud, or place of its origin, ſlop- 
ing it off on the fide next the wall, juſt above 
an eye, which is a neceſſary operation, both 
to dwarfs, half, and full ſtandards, that are 
planted againſt ' walls; that by ſtopping its 
upright direction, it may throw out ſeveral 
lateral ſhoots from the remaining lower part 
to the right and left, and conſtitute the pro- 
per foundation for forming a wall- tree, whoſe 
firſt branches ſhould always proceed on both 
ſides, from within ſix inches of the place of 
inoculation, whether dwarfs for the lower 
part, or ſtandards for the middle and top of 
the wall; and that if the heading down was 
omitted, the conſequence would be, the tree 
would advance wich a naked ſtem, and leave 
almoſt one half of the allotted ſpace of wall- 
ing unoccupied. | 
herefore, pay no regard to the firſt head 
from the bud, howſoever large 
appear, but cut it down as above; for the ge- 
neral formation of the tree depends entirely 
upon the form acquired by this practice, and 
the two ſucceeding years' pruning. See Head- 
ing down Trees. | 
Firſt Pruning after Heading down.) The 
trees being thus headed down, they will foon 
after produce one ſtrong ſhoot trom each re- 
maining eye, obſerving that ſuch as proceed 
33 fore right from the front and 
back of the branches are to be conſtantly 
rubbed off cloſe, but all thoſe that advance 
from the two ſides are to be preſerved entire, 
which, in June, when of due length to admit 
of laying in, ſhould be nailed cloſe to the wall, 
continuing them thereto at full length during 
the ſummer. 
At the fall of the leaf following, proceed 
to give them their firſt winter prongs. 
his may be done any time from Novem- 
ber till March: you are now to examine the 
number of ſhoots each tree produced the pre- 
ceding ſummer from the effect of heading 
down, and to prune them accordingly : for 
example, if there are two ſhoots, one on each 
ſide, they are both to be retained ; and to en- 
courage their furniſhing a farther ſupply of 
branches, ſhorten them to eight or ten, or it 
of very ſtrong growth, to twelve or fifteen 
inches, and nail them horizontally. to the wall, 
If there are three ſhoots, the middle one of 


which, if irregularly placed too near any one | | 
of the others, or of conſiderably ſtronger } In November, _ the leaves are fallen, 


and fine it may 
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growth, cut it out cloſe to its origin; and ſhorten 
the other two as above, and nail one to each 
ſide in a horizontal direction; but if the mid- 
dle ſhoot of the three is of moderate growth, 
and ſomewhat regularly placed a little diſtance 
above the others, it ſhould be retained, ſhorten- 
ed, and nailed in uprightly; or if a weakly 


middle ſhoot, ſituated as above, it may be con- 


tinued, and cut to five or ſix inches, or, if it 
diſcover any bloſſom-buds, very moderately 
ſhortened, or nailed up at full length, and it, 
probably, will furniſh a fruit or two, while the 
other ſtronger ſhoots are providing a farther 
neceflary ſupply of wood. f 

If che tree is furniſhed with four ſhoots, 
two on each fide, retain them all, and ſhorten 
them from ten to fifteen inches, according to 
their ſtrength, as above, and nail them equal- 
ly to the right and left. | 

And if there are five ſhoots, and that thoſe 
on the ſides are ſtrong, and the middle one 
weak, or moderate, ſhorten the former as 
above, and lay them horizontally, aud prune 
the middle one accordingly, and nail it up 
regularly ; but if the latter is conſiderably 
ſtronger than the others, cut it clean out, 
which, if left, would draw the principal part of 
the nouriſhment, and impoveriſh thoſe of the 
two fides, which ſhould now be wholly attend- 
ed to, for the middle will always furniſh itſelf 
in due time. 

One fundamental rule to be obſerved, is, 
that your tree, at this period of growth, ſhouid, 
if poſſible, proceed with ſhoots of an equal 
ſtrength and number on each fide, and de- 
pends principally upon two or four good 
branches, ſhortened and trained equally to the 
right and left, in a nearly horizontal direc- 
tion, which will not fail in their turn to fur- 
niſh you with more to occupy the wall up 
ward, See WALL-TREEs. 

Second Year's Pruning.) The trees having 
had their firſt year's pruning, obſerve the fol- 
lowing rules in their ſecond year's culture. 
During ſummer, all ſhoots that ariſe from 
the upper and under fide of the former year's 
horizontals, are now to be retained and train- 
ed entire, and all fore-right ſhoots that pro- 
ceed immediately from the front and back 
part of the ſaid horizontals, ſhould be con- 
ſtantly rubbed off (fee Rubbing off the Buds), 
becauſe they cannot be trained conſiſteut with 
the neceſſary form and regularity of the tree; 
having particular regard, & to reſerve 
all the regular ſhoots, and train them in at 
full length ; for, except in ſome particular 
inſtances, the ſhoots muſt not be ſhortened in 
ſummer; therefore continue them to the wall 


entire till the winter pruning. 
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or any time betwixt that and the beginning of 


March, you may proceed to the ſecond win 


ter pruning ; in performing this, we, for ex- 
expla, will fappate tha in the firſt prun- 
ing to have been traineÞ with four horizon- 


that is, two on each fide, and that each 
of theſe produced two or three well-placed 
ſhoots the preceding ſummer, or as many as 
to make the tree now poſſeſſed of eight, ten, 
or twelve branches ; now, if theſe ſtand four, 
fave, or {ix on one fide, and as many on the 
other, it is a happy uniformity ; and all of 
which are to be retained, and to procure 
fill a farther ſupply of horizontals, each of 
the above is now to be ſhortened according 
to its ſtrength; if they are weakly, cut them 
to fix or eight inches, and if of middling 
growth, to ten or twelve, and if very ſtron 
ones, to about fifteen or eighteen inches, a 
train them to the wall horizontally, at fix 
inches diftance, obſerving that the oppoſue 
branches of each fide range y in an 
equal poſition. 

But where it happens that there are an un- 
equal number of ſhoots, as for inſtance, four, 
fave, or fx on one fide, and feven, eight, or 
more on the other, and that they are all of to- 
lerable ſtrength; then, to render bath ſides 
nearly equal, ſome of the weakeſt and worſt 
placed on the fulleſt fide ſhould be cut oui. 

Obſerve to proceed as near as poſhble with 
an equal number and horizontals 
in both ſides, extending the loweſt branches 
the longeſt, and if you have now five, ſix, or 
eight on a ſide, trained at four, five, or ſix inches 
diſtance, your tree will in to aſſume a 
handſome form, and next ſummer you may 
expect ſome fruit. 

Obſervations on the ” Pruning of theſe 


Fees. 
Having in the preceding head exhibited the 
manner of pruning and training, to give the 
trees their neceſſary form, and the conducting 
them to a bearing ſtate, we now come to 1l- 
uſtrate the method of general pruning. 
The general pruning is twice 
every year, i. e. ſummer and winter. See 
their General Summer and Winter Pruning. 
Previous to the general pruning, obſerve, 
that as Peachesand NeQtarine-trees always pro- 
duce their fruit upon the one year old ſhoots 
that is, the ſhoots produced each ſummer bear 
fruit the ſucceeding year, and the ſame indivi- 
dual ſhoots rarel a but once, except ſome- 
times on caſual ſhort lateral ſpurs, of an inch 
or two in length—nor do the ſame ſhoots fur- 
nith a regular ſupply of ſucceſſional bearing 
wood, after the firſt year, which is moſt ge- 
nerally produced from the year old ſhoots ; fo 


jonny three times more than are uſeful, or 
* 
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that the grand article in pruning is to procure 
an annual ſucceſhon of young wood in eyery 
part, from the very bottom to the extremity 
every way of the tree, which is to be obtained 
principally by ſhortening, in wiater pruning, 
thoſe of N whereby they furnith at the 
ſame time, a proper ſupply of bearing 
wood, and a general crop of fruit. | 
The great art in pruning and training a 
Peach and NeQtarine-tree againſt walls, is to 
preſerve uniformity in every part from the 


beginning, paying ſtrict regard that both ſides 


to the right left advance with equal 
ſtrength, and number of horizontals, whoſe 
numbers on each ſide ſhould be cqually in- 
creaſed every year, and thoſe trained con- 
ſtantly in a nearly horizontal poſuion, (ſee 
WALL-TREES), at five or ſix inches diſtance 
one above another, till by degrees they cover 
the whole ſpace of walling allotted for them, 
both in breadth and height ; for this 1s very 
eſſential to be obſerved. 2 

Aſter the tree is thus formed and con- 
ducted to a bearing ſtate, its duration, beauty, 
and fruitfulneſs depends wholly upon proper 
pruning every ſummer and winter, | | 

The general ſummer pruning conſiſts in 
reforming the irregularity of the numerous 
ſhoots then produced, and training to the 
wall at full length, in every part, an abundant 
ſupply of all — regularly placed ones, as 
ſucceſſion- wood for next year's bearing; for 
the great art is to procure a due ſupply of 
theſe every ſummer in all parts of the tree, 

And the general winter pruniag compre- 
hends a general reform among all the branches 
and ſhoots of all ages, ſizes, and ſituation, 
ſuch as the retrenching all worn-out and 
naked branches, as they from time to time 
uccur, to make room for thoſe that furniſh the 
beſt bearing wood, ſhoots of the preceding 
ſummer; at the ſame time ſelecting and re- 
taining in every part the beſt of the ſaid 
ſhoots for next ſummer's bearing, cutting out 
unneceſſary and irregular ones, and all uſeleſs 
ſhoots in general, as well as part of the for- 
mer year's horizontals, to make due room to 
train the proper ſupply of ſuccefſional bearing 
ſhoots ; all of which ſhould be ſhortened, to 
promote their emitting laterals in ſummer for 
bearing the year after, and the whole then 
nailed cloſe to the wall in regular order. 

Of the General Summer Pruning. 

The time to begin the ſummer pruning is 
in May or June. 55 one knows that in 
ſpring a Peach-tree abounds with a great 
number of ſhoots, ariling from every ade of 
the laſt year's horizontals, or preſent bearers, 


than 
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than cre wanted; or can poſſibly be trained in 
without confuſion ; you muſt therefore thin 
them; and eaſe the tree of all that ate irre- 
- gular, and ſuch as ate evidently uſeleſs and 
uperfluous, at the fame time retaining a ſoffi- 
ciency of the regular ſhoots, that is, two or 
three of the fide ones upon each horizontal, 
to be trained in; to chuſe from in the winter 
pruning; for next year's bearing. 

Thie rule is this: each of the laſt year's 
horizontals will probably produce from two 
or three to ſix or more ſhoots; and of theſe, 
ſome proceed from the vpper and under fides, 
and ſome from the back and fore parts; thoſe 
of the former ſituation, i. e. from the upper 
and under ſides, are to be regarded as the only 
proper regular ſhoots; and are to be principal 

attended to, retained, and trained in at full 
length, to prune upon in winter for bearing 
the ſucceeding year; but thoſe that proceed 
directly foreright from the front, and thoſe 
from the back of the horizontals, or from any 
of the other parts of the tree in that irregular 
direction, muſt be rubbed or cut off cloſe, 
becauſe, by their ſituation on the branches, 
they cannot be trained with due regularity ; and 
therefore, though good of themſelves, they are 
to be deemed irregular, or uſeleſs ſhoots, and 
ſhould be every whe diſplaced, except incaſes 
where horizontals furniſh no other, when the 
beſt placed of them muſt be retained. 

In reſpect to the regular ſhoots above de- 
ſcribed, examine, as you go on, their ſituation 
and number upon each horizontal; if two or 
more ſhoots rite from the ſame eye, retain only 
one of them; and if the tree is but a moderate 
ſhooter; it is neceſſary to diſburthen it of all 
that are evidently ſuperfluous, which are ſuch 
ſhoots that, though good and well placed, yet 
if there are four, five, or more on a horizomal, 
where only one or two is apparently neceſſa 
tor next year's, bearing, tome of the Fab ns 
and worſt placed, or any remarkably luxu- 
riant ones ſhould be cleared away, retaining 
however, where praCticable, always one or two 
of the beſt ſituated and faireſt ſhoots upon the 
weak, andtwo, three, or four, it ſo many occur, 
on each of the middling and ſtrong horizontals, 
which, though double, or even treble of what 
will be apparently wanted, it 1s eligible culture 
to reſetve enough to chuſe from in winter 
pruning, training the whole at full length 
during ſummer. i 5 

But where a tree ſhoots very vigorouſly in 
general, I would adviſe to reſerve as many of 


the ſide-ſhoots of each horizontal as there is 


_ tolerable room to train at full lengtu, which, 
dividing the ſap among many, checks luxu- 


riance, which would probably take place, in a 


8 


natufal inclination of theſe ow of trees, where 
tendmg to luxuriancy, ſhould in a manner 
e foll — 

degrees 


wed for ſome time, till reduced by 
ces to a more moderate habit of growth; 
for while that of a vigorous nature prevails 
conſiderably; they never can form good bearers. 
| Another circumſtance to be attended to in 
thinning and regulating the ſhoots, is to leave 


| one good ſhoot at, or as near the end of each 


bearing horizontal as poſſible, that it may 
draw the ſap through the whole branch toghe 
nouriſhment of the Fun : and, obſerving that as 
many ſhoots alſo often ariſe from the old wood, 
the greater part ſhould be diſplaced; except 
fuch as are regularly placed; and appear 
neceſſary to ſupply any preſent or apparent 
tuture vacancy; or occaſionally to retain, as a 
reſerve, in particular parts of the tree, where 
room to train them between the mother- 
branches till winter- pruning, ready in caſe of 
any unforeſeen vacancy happening. 

f any remarkably vigorous or luxuriant 
| ſhoot ariſe either from the bearing horizon- 
tals, or any of the older branches, examine 
its ſituation and ſtrength, and conſider whe- 
ther it is wanted; if it is likely to impoveriſnh 
the neighbouring ſhoots of moderate growth, 
or that it is not immediately wanted to fall a 
vacancy, cut it out; but if uſeful, either to 
till a vacancy, or to prevent an apparent one, 
or to exhauſt too abundant fap, retain it, and 
pinch or prune it in May or early in June to 
tour or five eyes, and you will procure one 
middling ſhoor from each eye the ſame year, 
to train in, to chuſe from in the winter pruning. 

All thoſe very rank or luxutiant ſhoots, di- 
ſtinguiſhed ſingularly from the generality of 
the others of the fame tree, by their extraor- 
dinary ſize, green colour, and often redneſs 
at the tips, ſhould be cut out from every part, 
unleſs you have no other reſource to fill a va- 
cancy, when ſuch as are duly placed for that 
purpoſe may be reſerved and pinched or pruned 
hort as above obſerved. 

In trees of a weakly ſtate of ſhooting, re- 
tain principally the ſtrongeſt ſhoots, and cut 
out the very infirm growths. 

Attention ſhould always be had in general 
to the bottom or lower part of the trees, eſpe- 
cialty thoſe that are 1 5 it any ſtrong ſhoot 
ariſe in thoſe parts, you muſt preſerve it care- 
fully to ſucceed caſual worn-out or naked 
branches, which are occationally cut away by 
.degrees; and if there is a prefent vacancy, 
where two or more ſhoots are apparently ne- 
ceflary, may pinch or prune it carly in June to 
four or tive eyes, to furniſh lateral ſhoots the 
ſame year, to be ready againſt the winter 
pruning. 


| 


greater degree in a {ſmaller number, for the] Where a vacancy or want of wood is diſ- 
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covered, at this time, in any part, and that 
there is only one ſhoot where two, three, or 
more are neceſſary, ſhorten the ſaĩd ſhoot to 
three, four, or five eygy in May or carly in 
— and it will afford many laterals the 
year to fill the vacant ſpace. 

In the whole operation of ſummer prun- 
ing, obſerve, that all the regular ſhoots you 
judge neceflary to retain to prune upon in win- 
ter, mult be left entire, thortening none now, 
except in caſes of vacancy as above, and all 
irregular and other uſeleſs thoots that are now 
to be taken out, muſt be rubbed or cut off as 
cloſe as poſſible, leaving no ſtumps, which 
would ſhoot out from every eye, and fill the 
tree with innumerable, uſeleſs ſhoots, and 
choak up and darken the fruit, and deprive 
it of the neceſſary benefit of ſun, air, ſhowers, 
&c. and which would require much time to 
cut out in the winter pruning, 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that if the above 
operations are begun early in ſummer, the 
ſhoots that are to be diſplaced, may readily be 
rubbed of with the thumb; but obſerve, if 

ou delay the work till the wood begins to 
| ry * will not break off caſily with- 
out damaging the mother- branch, therefore uſe 
the kniſe, and cut them as cloſe as poſſible. 

After the above regulations, let all the re- 
maining ſhobts, when of due length, be 
trained cloſe to the wall unſhortened, and as 
their ends advance, continue to train them 
{rill along at full length, and which are to 
remain entire until the winter pruning ; for 
in the common courſe the ſhoots mult never 
be ſhortened in ſuramer. 

Theſe are nearly all the directions we have 
to advance relative to the ſummer pruning, 
the utility of which, if the operation 1s per- 
formed in due time, 1s very great both to the 
trees and fruit. 

Therefore, if the operations are begun early 
in May, only juſt rub off all the ill placed buds, 
that is, foreright ones, and thoſe b<hind the 
bearing horizontals, and ſuch others as appear 
evidently uſeleſs, as formerly obſerved; and 
in June, when the uſeful or regular ſhoots 
are of proper length, they are eaſily and ex- 

itiouſly trained in, for every one points to 
its proper place; beſides, when the work is 


early, it can be performed with con- 


hderably more expedition and truth, as the 
uſeleſs or ſhoots may then with the 
utmoſt facility be rubbed off cloſe with the 
thumb, but when more advanced, muſt always 
uſe the knife: and the early operation will 
contribute very conſiderably to the ſize and 
e ae, the fruit, as well as beauty and 
ation of the trees. ; 
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The work however ſhould never be delayed 


longer than the beginning of June, or till the 
3 have nds ary Fred" training in, 
and not, as is often the caſe, wait till the) 
are two or three feet in length, and form ſuc 
a thicket and confuſion, that the moſt expert 
pruner would be at a loſs to know where to 
begin to break through ſuch obſcurity, to de- 
termine what is er to be done, which, 
beſides, is highly prejudicial to the proſperity 
of the fruit, the main object, as well as to the 
beauty and duration of the tree; and the con- 
fuſion occaſioned by ſuch a thicket of wood 
and leaves prevents you from cutting cloſe, 
and the tree becomes full of diſagreeable 
ſtumps, producing uſeleſs ſhoots from every 
eye, which take up much time to remove in 
the winter pruning ; and upon the whole the 
fruit being hidden, choaked up, and as it 
were buried behind fuch a thicket, becomes 
tender, as is evident from the colour, which 
is rather white than green, and when thus 
ſuddenly laid open to the air, joined to a 
— ſun, great part of it withers and 
drops off, which never happens when the 
fruit has from the beginning been inured to 
the weather, by early rubbing or cutting off 
the uſeleſs, and training cloſe bo uſeful ſhoots, 
ſo as to give the ſun and air free admiſſion; 
but on the contrary the fruit always excels itt. 
ze, colour, and flavour. {4 
At this time of ſummer-drefling, i. e. June, 
&c. we recommend the following obſerva- 
tion, which could not be ſo diſcoverable at the 
carlier dreſſing, viz. 
Where ſhort ſhoots, 
length, appear upon this 
horizontals, or ſides of the gid wood, and that 
they apparently will Got e that length, it 
is of utility to reſerve-them, at. leaſt till the 
winter pruning, / becauſe they may prove na- 
tural fruit-ſpurs, which, at that ſeaſon, is di- 
ſtinguiſhable by having a cluſter of bloſſom- 
buds. See the /Vinter Pruning. "IF 
If a-vacancy is any where diſcovered early 
in ſummer, you may pinch or prune ſome of 
the ſtrongeſt neighbouring ſhoots to three or. 
tour eyes, and they will furniſh you ſhoots the 
lame year, to chuſe from in the winter prun- 
ing. See Pinchins the Shoots, | oY, 
not pull off any of the leaves at this- 
time, as often cel with a view to admit 
the ſun, for theſe are neceſſary to the-growth, 
both of the young ſhoots and fruit, ſo ſhould” 
never. be taken away, unleſs there is indeed in. 
any part ſo great a thicket as to darken the 
fruit conſ:derably, when a little thinning may 
be neceſſary ; in other caſes that work muſt be 
diſpenſed with till the fruit are full grown. 
51.0; 1 Aſter 
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After the trees have been ſummei - dreſſed, 
according to the preceding directions, N 
muſt not forget to review them once à. fort- 
night, to take off any unneceſſary or ſtraggling 
after-ſhoots that may ariſe, which is ſoon 
done, and to faſten up any ſhoot that may ſtart 
from its place, or project from the wall, as 
well as to continue the trained ſhoots in 
general thereto, as they advance in length. 
One thing more, which is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve in the ſummer dreſſing, is the blight 
which ſometimes attacks theſe trees: this diſ- 
order is the effect of noxious winds or blaſts, 
occaſions the leaves to crumple or curl up, 
become thick, clammy, yellowiſh, red, and 


ſcabby ; and attacks the ends of the ſhoots, and | 


proves very injurious both to the young thoots 
and fruit, aud often their deſtruction; exhauſts, 
or ſtops the progreſs of the ſap, in the par- 
tacular infected parts; wholly retarding the 
gow and ſoon communicates the malady 
throughout the tree, except it is ſtopped b 
2 nk timely means of prevention as mh 
as poſſible; though the only immediate remedy 
is principally, as ſoon as your trees appear 
attacked, to pick off all the moſt infected 
crtumpled leaves, ſo far as diſcoverable, and 
alſo cut off below the diforder, all the infected 
part of the ſhoots, which generally aſſume 
a rough diſagreeable buſhy-like appearance ; 
this enables the ſap to puſh out new ſhoots 


lower down, for next year's bearing. So" 


deſtructive is this infection, that it frequently 
deſtroys in a ſhort time the whole leaves of a 


wall-tree; and when theſe are gone, the prin- |. 


cipal part of the fruit ſoon after follows, which 
generally withers and drops, as likewiſe the 
young woad, for next year's bearing, eicher 
ies or becomes ſtunted. Various other me- 
thods have been tried to prevent the ſpreading 
of this peſtilence, but nothing effectual. 
- Inſects alſo often prove very injurious to 
theſe trees; being generally the effect of 
blights ; and ſometimes proceeds from ſome 
intirmity in the ſlate: of the trees, numerous 
ſmall vermin attacking che leaves, which 
thereby diſcover a curled or crumply appear- 
ance, and the ſhoots whereon they are ſituated, 
as alſo the fruit, become ſtunted, and make 
no progreſs in growth: to remedy which, as 
much as poſſible, ſhould pull off the worſt of 
the infected leaves; and, if very dry, hot wea- 
ther, it would be of advantage to daſh the 
trees abundantly with water, means of a 
garden watering-engine; alſo to ſtrew tobacco 
duſt over the general branches; or ſometimes, 
to deſtroy the vermin, a fumigating bellows is 
vs containing burning tobacco; the 


finoke. of which iſſuing from the pipe in a 
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ſtream, applied to the trees, ſuffocates the 


inſets: but as the ſmoke ſoon elcapes, or 


evaporates in the open air, it is à tedious 
proceſs, and not ſo effectual as in a place 
where the fume is confined. „ 

Sometimes theſe, and other wall trees, &c. 
are attacked with a dry blight, or blaſt, which 
at once kills the branches or ſhoots ſo attacked, 
and for Which there is no remedy; and all 
that can be done, is to cut out the parts fo 
affected as ſoon as diſcovered. | 

As the blights are, in a manner, accidental, 
ſudden, and different, no previous means of 
prevention can be uſed. See FUMIGATION,. 
.InszcTs, &c. 1 

Of the General NMinter Pruning, c. 
The winter pruning may be executed auy 

time from the fall of the leaf in November, 
until the beginning of March; for no weather- 
has any particular effect with regard to prov- 
ing injurious to the new- cut ſhoots, as ſome- 
times imagined. 
This work however ſhould never be de- 
layed till late in ſpring, becauſe the bloſſom- 
buds will be ſo very turgid or ſwelled, that 
numbers of them will be unavoidably rubbed 
off in performing the operation of pruning and 
aailing ; though ſome wait till this period, 
that they may better judge of the good or bad 
buds, and of the wood-buds- from thoſe that 
produce bloſſom and fruit. This is of fome 
importance: but the fap is generally riſen. 
ſufficiently in January, or ſooner, to ſwell the 
buds, to enable you to diſtinguiſh them. 

As theſe trees always bear their fruit upon. 
the one year old wood; that is, the ſhoots pro- 
duced each ſummer bear the general ſupply of 
fruit the ſummer following, ſo that the fruit- 
| buds: are principally to be looked for upon 
theſe ſhoots. 3 | 
: Wood-buds are diſtinguiſhable by their be- 
ing long and flender ; bloſſom or fruit-buds are 
round, ſwelling, thick, and ſoft, and arife both 
ingly, or one at an eye, and ſome double or 
twin, two together, often having a ſhoot-bud- 
between them; and the fingly-placed ones 
have alſo ſometimes a wood-bud at the ſame 
eye, and are all equally eligible, eicher with or 
without the appearance of an immediate thoot- - 
bud: and the latter more generally ariſe diſtinct. 

Great attention muſt always be had to keep: 
every part of the tree well furniſhed with an 
annual ſupply of young wood, of the former 
ſummer, tor bearing next year, advancing, as 
it were, gradually one under another, from 
the bottom to the extremity every way ; which 
is eaſily acquired by properly ſelecting, hin- 
ning, and ſhortening thoſe of every year, aud 


by cutting out annually ſome of che old hori- 


| zontals 
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always be cut out annually, to make room to 


ſome of very luxuriant growth ; thote of the 


that the proper ſhoots for our preſent purpvle | 
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rontals to make room for them. Likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that as the bottom of the trees is apt to 
become naked, be alſo watchful of that part, to 
retain in proper places an annual ſupply of 
ſtrong young wocd, eic to fill an immediate 
vacancy, or to be trained up gradually between 
the mother branches, to ſupply the place of any 
naked or worn- out branch, that may happen 
either there, in the middle, or upper part; 
which are ſuch that ſupport little or no young 
wood, or produce very weakly and but a ſcanty 
portion ot ſhoots, and ſho wherever they 
appear, be cut down to the great branch from 
which they proceed, or to any lower more fruit- 
ful branch, or ſtrong young thoot they ſupport, 
cr to any convenient branch ſupporting ſuch 
thoots: and part of the old horizontals muſt 


train in the bearing wood, 

Previous to the performing the operation of 
winter pruning theſe trees, as they muſt under 
go a general regulation, it is eligible to unnail 
tae greater part of the branches, and all the 

ung ſhoots in general; you then have full 

therty to examine the ſtate and ſituation of 
the whole, as well as to have due command in 
uting your knife, and of nailing the tree again 
in regular order, according to the ſituation and 
ſtrength of the general ſupply of young ſhoots 
— nh to be retained for next fummer's 
bearing, &c. 

The trees being - unnailed as above, you 
ſhould firſt to examine all the princi- 
pal branches, and fee if any are become naked, 
or worn out. Naked branches are ſuch that, 
as formerly-hinted, have advanced a confidera- 
ble length, and ſupport very little or no good 
bearing thoots, or lateral branches ſurniſhed 
with ſuch wood, and ſhould be cut out to their 
origin, provided there are proper young wood, 
or horizontals, well furnithed with fuch 
ſhoots, properly fituated to be trained up to 
ſupply their places; for way mult always be 
made for thote branches that furniſh the beſt 

oung wood, both for bearing the following 

mmer, and providing a further ſupply oi 
ſhoots for future ſervice. And the caſual worn- 
out branches are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their 
uncommonly weak ſhooting, to ſhould be cut 
out as above, to make room to extend thoſe of 
better growth, as juſt obſerved. 

From theſe you paſs to regulate the ſhoots of 
the year; that is, thoſe of the preceding ſum- 
wer; of wiuch you will find often, on the 
ſame tree, weak ones, mididle-fized ones, and 


middle frz2 are to be principaliy attended to; 
obſerving, as noticed in the ſummet pruning, 
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to tram for the general ſupply of next ſum- 
mer's bearers, are ptincipally thoſe that grow 
upon the one year old horizontals, and of 
which we are no to {elect and retain the moſt 


| regular placed ones, i e. ſuch that are the molt 


properly ſituated for training cloſe and neatly 
to the wall, which are chiefly thoſe that 
proceed from the two upper and under ſides 
of the ſaid horizontals, and occaſionally ſuch 
well-placed ones as 28 on the older wood, in 
all vacant ſpaces; fo that, keeping in view che 
proper ſhoots, cut away all the irregular, ſu- 
perfluous, and other uſeleſs and unneceſſary 
growth, as hereunder mentioned. | 

' Suppoſe your tice to be chiefly of moderate 
growth, and here and there in it thovts of 
tuperior luxuriance and rankneſs ; theſe, 
where-ever fituated, muſt be cut out cloſe: 
but if the tree 1s, in general, vigorous or 
luxuriant, the ſhoots muſt only be thinned in 
a moderate way, as hereatter directed. 

All ſhoots of extreme weakneſs thould be 
cut away, unleſs you ſhall ſee it neceſſary to 
keep one here and there to fill a vacancy, ot 
as a reſerve in caſe of one the future year, in 
which latter caſe I would now cut them down 
to an eye or two. 

I do not comprehend by weak ſhoots thoſe 
{ſhort ones an inch or two long, which I call 
natural fruit- ſpurs, and often furuiſh excellent 
fruit, and muſt be retained. 5 

All fore-right and other ill- placed ſhoots, 
ſuch as proceed directly from the front and 
back of the branches, and in other irregular 
directions, that cannot betrainedconiiftent with 
the uniformity of the tree, and ariſing either 
from the young or old wood, are alfo to be 
cut off cloſe, except in caſes of vacancy, and 
that there is no other reſource. | 

Cut away all ſtumps of laſt ſummer, and 
leave none now, cutting every thing cloie. 

During the whole operation of the above 
reforms, great attention muſt be obſerved in 
ſelecting and retaining all the well-placed 
eee, Nen Ae above deſcribed, which muſt 
be regulated according to the following rules. 

Proceeding in this manner to clear your tree 
from caſuai worn-ont branches, and from 
luxuriant, irregular, and other bad ſhoots, leav- 
ing nothing but uſetul branches ſopporting ho- 
nzontals, furniſhed with proper young wood, 
nearly of equal ſtrength, and you fee your 
work clear; you have nothing now to do but 
iclect and retain upon each horizontal a due 
portion of the beit placed of thefe proper 
thouts, and retrench the ſuperfluous ones. 

Examine theretore the number of proper 
{ſhoots upon each nvrizoucal, and their ſtrength, 
keeping in mind, that the middling ſtrong ones 


are 
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are to be principally attended to. We adviſed ' 
in the ſummer pruning to leave upon each. 
horizontal two, three, or four ſhoots, actord- | 
ing o the ſtrength. of the tree in general: 
now, if your tree is fully trained, no more 
than one or two, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
need be left upon each horizontal, except in 
_ caſes where a tree is very luxuriant, or where 
there is a very wide ſpace to fill, or a vacancy 
in its neighbourhood, may leaye more occa- 
ſionally; , ©. if the tree is ſtill in craining, you 
may retain two or more ſhoots upon each 
bearer, as you ſhall judge expedient, to forward 
the tree to its. intended form, But ſuppoſe you 
are upon a full-trained tree, or ſuch that are 
nearly ſo, and that yau judge one of the young 
ſhoots on each horizontal is ſufficient, keeping 
in yiew they ſhould be trained about four, five, 
or ſix inches diſtance; on this conſideration you 
are to ſelect the heſt of the middle or lower- 
moſt of theſe ſhoots, unleſs you ſhall judge 
neceflary to advance the length of the branch; 
then chuſe the beſt of the uppermoſt, cutting 
out the ſuperabundant ; obſerving that what- 
ſoever ſhoot you fix upon, to cut off the upper 
part of the horizontal on which it ſtands, cloſe 
to the ſaid ſhoot; or it you leaye two or more 
ſhoots upon each horizontal, let one be near 
the upper, and the other near the lower part 
thereof, on the oppoſite ſides, where they occur 
fo ſituated, and cut down the horizontal to 
the uppermoſt of the two ſhoots, ſo that by 
cutting away part of each of the former year's 
horizontals, the remaining part is terminated 
by a young ſhoot, which now com the 
bearer or borizontal of the enſuing year. 
Obſerve, where two or more ſhoots ariſe 
from the ſame eye, never leave but 8 
Where any ſhoot riſes from the ſides of the 
old wood or main branches, and which you 
ſhali judge neceſſary to retain, either to fill a 
preſent vacancy, or to be ready for an appa- 
rent one, it may be reſerved without ſhorten- 
ing down the ſaid branch to it, as is neceſſary 
in the one year's horizontals, unleſs that part 
of the ſaid branch immediately from the ſhoot 
upward is naked, or unfurniſhed with young 
wood, in which caſe take it down to the ſhoot 
in queſtion. | 
hoſe ſhort ſhoots or natural ſpurs, an inch 
or two long, above obſerved, may be retained 
wherever they appear, for they are generally 
well furnil with bloſſom buds. : 
Obſerve, that many of the principal bearing 
ſhoots which you now retain, will have pro- 
bably put out ſeveral ſmall twigs or fide thoots; 
theſe, being produced late, are generally ſpongy, 
beſides, being ſuperfluous or unneceſſary, mu 
be cut cloſe, leaving only the main ſhoot. 
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In cutting out the irregular and ſuperfluous 
wood in general, cut all cloſe, leaving no 
ſtump, which would ſend out ſhoots from 
every. eye the enſuing ſummer, and crowd 
your tree with uſeleſs wood; and any of thoſe 
(hort natural ſpurs of the former year, now 
deyoid of blofſom-buds, or that exceed two 
or three inches in length, ſhould now alſo be 
cut away cloſe, but eſpecially ſuch that ad- 
vance directly foreright. £ 

As you proceed in making theſe reforms of 
regulating and thinning, oblerve, at the ſame 
time, to ſhorten the remaining ſelect ſhoots, the 
utility of which is obvious; for as theſe trees 
always produce their fruit upon the one year 
old ſhoots, the ſame wood, by proper ſhorten- 
ing in winter pruning, furniſhes, as well as 
fruit, lateral ſhoots in proper places the fol- 
lowing ſummer, to bear the fruit the year at- 
ter that; therefore, to procure an annual ſup- 
ply of young wood in the proper parts, we 
muſt not omit ſtopping or thortening, leſs ox 
more, that of each year in the winter prun- 
ing, by which each hoot will emit two, three, 
or more lateral ones the ſucceeding ſummer ; 
whereas, if they were left at full length, the 
ſap which would have thrown out ſhoots be- 
low, would mount to the extremities, and 
leave the bottom bare, and in a ſhort time all 
the lower part of the tree would become 
naked, and furniſhed with bearing wood only 
towards the extreme parts. The rule of ſhort- 
ening is this; if the tree is in health, and of 
a middling free growth, ſhorten or cut off 
about one third of the length of each ſhoot; 
for inſtance, ſhoots of ten or twelve inches 
ſhauld be ſhortened to fix or eight; thoſe of 
about hfreen or eighteen inches ſhorten to 
eight, ten; or twelve; and ſo in proportion to 
the length and ſubſtance of the reſpeCtive 
(hoots, obſerving, where a tree is weak, orc 


che decline, and makes weakly ſhoots, to leave 


the ſhoots thin, and cut them ſhorter in pro- 
portion; on the contrary, wheie a tree is in 
general a vigorous ſhooter, leave the ſhoots 
cloſer, and thorten them but moderacely: that, 
by retaining a good deal of wood to divide and 
exhauſt the great redundancy of ſap, you may 
the more effectually reduce a luxuriant tree to 
a ſtate of moderate growth, and to bear plenti- 


fully. 


In ſhortening thele ſhoots, it is of import- 
ance to cut them juſt above a wood or branch- 
bud, that it may produce a ſhoot for a leader, 
to draw the ſap through the whole horizontal, 
the more effectually ro nourith its retpeRive 
fruit. A wood-bud is with facility diſtin- 


|] guiſhed from a bloſſom-bud; the former is 


long, narrow and firm ; the bluſſom buds are 
roundith, 
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roundiſh, thick, ſwelling, and ſoft ; fo that by] trary, by following, wal bins 66 the 
| he ſhoots as 
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clination of the tree, leaving 


cutting to a wood-bud, you are ſure of a 
cloſe as there is any tolerable room to lay 


leading ſhoot, and the fruit will be well 
1 -nounthed ; in whichy however, have regard | them in, and ſhorten chem very little, ſome of 
| not to ſhorten below the general ſupply of | the ſtrongeſt not at all; and by thus leaving a 
bloſſom- buds on the particular or reehts ood deal of wood, and that at a conſiderable 
ſhoots, eſpecially as it may be obſerved, that — the ſap is divided, and the luxuriance 18 
wy ſometimes proceed ' Bo the ſame = checked; and in a year or two your tree will 
Wit 
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a ſhoot-bud, which is equally eligible | become a moderate ſhooter, and furniſh fine 
young wood, and bear plentifully. wits 0 
The Method of nailing them. — 
The trees being pruned, they ſhould be 
directly nailed to the wall; this however 
ſhould always be done as you go on, that is, 
as ſoon as one tree is pruned, let that be nailed 
before you prune another. ; 
This operation is ſufficiently explained un- 
der the article WALt-TREEs and NALILIN O: 
we ſhall juſt obſerve, that as your trees having, 
previous to the pruning, been entirely un- 
nailed, you have the opportunity of nailing the 
whole with the greateſt regularity, obſerving 
to bring the lowermoſt branches on each ſideè 
down hortwontally, and train them along 


both in the fingle or twin blofloms : in the 


latter, a ſhoot-bud often iſſues from between; 
and, therefore, if you cannot conveniently cut 
to a wood-bud ſeparately, make the cut to a 
bloſſom-bud as above. 

Thus much for the general directions to be 
obſerved in the principal winter pruning, 
although there are other circumſtances that 
cannot be conveyed by words, nor judged of 
but upon the fpot, and depend chiefly upon 

ice. 

We will however ſubjoin a few other par- 
ticulars very neceſſary to be obſerved. 

In the courſe of practice, you will meet 
with trees of very different habits of growth; 
ſome, for inſtance, are weakly, and produce 
ſmall or weak ſhoots; others are of a middling 
ſtate, ſhoot freely in every part, but not too 
vigorous, which is the molt deſirable ſtate of 
growth of any; and ſome thoot very vigorous 
in almott every part. 
former, if the tree makes very weak ſhoots, 
examine whether the defect is at the root: 
if it diſcovers a decaying ſtate, and is ap- 
parently irrecoverable, pull it up, and plant 
another in its place; but it not decayed in the 
root, preferve it, and dig in fome freſh loamy 
earth and rotten dung incorporated therewith, 
which often recovers theſe ſort of trees, 
obſerving to keep it thin of wood, and prune 
the ſhoots thort, even the beſt to five. or fix 
inches, till it recovers. In the ſecond caſe, 
the midding ſhooting tree is to be managed as 
in the general Jiredtions, And in the third 
inſtance, if the tree is remarkably vigorous, 
and bear little, it ſhould in fome degree be 
humoured in its own way; for if you cut out 
many, and ſhorten conſiderably the remainder 
of theſe very vigarous ſhoots, where they are 
general, as is frequently done, e Dy 
that practice to check luxuriance, and fo 
continue to prune, and depend entirely upon 
the ſmalleſt ones, the conſequence is, that by 
much thinning, and cloſe cutting vigorous 
trees, they continue to ſhoot ſtill with greater 
vigour and irregularity for ſeveral years, with- 
out being able to gain either form or fruit, till 
at laſt, by ſevere pruning, they paſs into the 
oppoſite extreme, become, as it were, tired 
with acting ineffectually, grow very weak 
aud fickly, aud ſhoot no more. On the con- 


With reſpect to the 


perfectly ſtrait, and ſo much horizontal, that 
the extremities be but a few inches higher than 


the bottom, eſpecially where the fide extent of 
walling and diſtance between the reſpective 
trees admit; and in which muſt be guided in 
extending the branches more or leſs horizon- 
tally: nail them cloſe, proceeding in the ſame 
manner with the next immediately above 
them; and ſo of all the reſt, making the 
oppoſite principal or mother-branches on each 
fide, range nearly in the fame poſition, pre- 
ſerving on each fide an equilibrium of number 
and ſtrength, obſerving nearly the ſame of 
their reſpective horizontals or bearers, training 
them ſtrait and regular, at four, five, or ſix 
inches diſtance from one another, obſerving if 
the pruner has left in any place more wood 
than can conſiſtently be now laid in, the 
nailer muſt regnlate that according to his 
diſcretion, by either cutting out entirely ſuch 
ſuperfluous or unneceſſary ſhoots, or take it 
down to one os to farnih a (hoot for another 
year, if he ſhall judge it of utility. | 
| Of defending the Bloſſoms. X 
Peach-trees come into bloſſom early in 
ſpring, when cutting froſts prevail, which, in 
ſome ſeaſons, are ſo ſevere as to cut off the 
whole. Not only the bloſſom is liable to this 
diſaſter, but alſo the young fruit, till they are 
as large as ordinary cherries, which obliges us 
to have recourſe to all poſſible means to Fend 
them, eſpecially as many trees of the principal 
lorts as boffible. s 
The daggerous time laſts a month or fix 
weeks; various ways have been tried to ſhield 
the trees during that period; ſuch as _—_ 
em 


* 


them with large garden mats, which I have 
often found of great uſe; but where there is 
much walling, it takes up much time ta cover 
and uncover, as the danger threatens, for they 
muſt only be uſed when there is apparent 


danger: free air, light, and ſun, muſt be ad- 


mitted, ſo that if the mats are nailed up in an 
evening when- there is an appearanceof a 
cutting froſt, they ſhould be removed again 
in the morning, if the weather is quite mild; 
but if not, they may be permitted to remain. 
till it is moderate: do not omit however to 
take them down when the weather changes; 
and ſo continue their uſe only occaſionally, 
till your fruit is advanced to the ſize of large 
peas at leaſt. ; 

This is the principal expedient in practice 
to defend theſe trees, which ſometimes proves 
effectual, but at others does not ſecure us a 
quarter of a crop; it however ſhould not be 
omitted in hazardous times, eſpecially to ſome 
of the early and choice ſorts. 
There is another method which ſometimes 
ſaves a few fruit, when all that have been fully 
expoſed are cut off; this is to procure a quan- 
tity of cuttings from the branches of evergreen 
trees, ſuch as thoſe of laurel, yew, ſpruce-fir, 
&cc. that are well furniſhed with leaves, and 


ſtick them - moderately thick between the 


branches of the Peach-tree, in a ſpreading 
manner, ſo as the leaves of the cuttings cover 
the bloſſom: theſe ſhould be placed juſt before 
the bloſſoms in to open, not too thick 
to darken them, and may be permitted to 
remain, conſtantly night and day, until the 
A of May, when the fruit will be ſet, 
and paſt danger. In default of the above 
cuttings, I have uſed branches of dried fern; 
alſo ſometimes large old fiſhing-nets, ſuſpended 
from above, before the trees, which breaks off 
part of the keen edge of the froſt, and cutting 
froſty winds, permitting them to remain con- 
ſtantly till the fruit is well ſet, and a little ad- 
vanced in growth, as above. ; 
Neither of theſe methods of covering, nor 
indeed any other, can we recommend as 
rally effectual; but a poor expedient is 
— Ga none; they often infure à few 
fruit, when thoſe that are fully expoſed are all 
deſtroyed by the froſt. 
. Thinning the Fruit. | 
In favourable ſeaſons Peach and Nectarine 
trees ſometimes ſet their fruit very thick in 
every part, often double or treble the quantity 
that have room to grow, or the trees capable 
of nouriſhing, and frequently the fruit are ſet 
only here and there in cluſters; in either caſe 
| they muſt be thinned, otherwiſe the fruit will 


ax. 


their growth would thruſt one another off; 
beſides, if the trees are overloaded, they would 
produce but very weakly ſhoots for next year's 
bearing, and would be two years before they 
recovered themſelves. N 
This work ſhould be performed when the 
fruit have attained nearly the fze of ſmall 
cherries, which will be about the beginning or 
middle of May, for if you thin them ſooner, 
froſts may deſtroy the remainder, and you have 


no reſource left. v 
is, if the tree is weak 


The rule of thinnin 
the fruit muſt be left > I not more than one 


or two on the larger ſhoots, and only one upon 
the ſmaller, which is the only way to infure 
handſome fruit, and proper wood for another 
year: upon trees of a middling ſtrong growth 
you. ſhould retain but one or nd ok up- 
on the ſmaller ſhoots, and two or three up- 
on the middling-{ized ones, and three upon 
the ſtrong ſhoots: but the ſmalleſt kinds of 
fruit may be left a little thicker in proportion, 
and the large ſorts ſhould be thinner, i. e. 
about five or ſix inches diſtance upon each 
ſhoot, and the largeſt fort of fruit fix or eight 
inches apart, In performing this work, obſerve 
to ſelect and retain the beſt placed, largeft, and 
faireſt fruit, in every part, according to the 
above rule; and in removing the ſuper- 
abundant ones, be careful not to diſturb the 
remaining fruit. 
more upon the ſame eye, eſpecially if one 
exceeds the other in ſize, taking off the ſmaller, 
which the other would ſtarve : but if they are 
of equal ſize, you may, if it ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary, leave both of them. 
We formerly obſerved, that it was of utility 
to preſerve always a proper coverture of the 
leaves in all parts of the trees, being eſſentially 
neceſſary to the proſperous growth of the fruit, 
and to afford a moderate ſhade and defence 
thereto during its principal growth, and till well 
advanced in ſize; when, if the leaves any 
where form a very thick dark ſhade, may thin 
off ſome moderately, or when the fruit is 
full grown, or begins to change colour, it is 
neceſſary, in that ſtate of perfection. where 
che leaves are very cloſe, to pinch off ſome in 
a thinning order, in ſuch as immediately cover 
the fruit, to admit the ſun to give it colour and 
flavour. 
Do this however regularly, and thin the 
leaves by degrees, which ſhould be pinched, and 
not torn oft, which would mangle the eyes, 
and prevent the fruit-buds from forming theme 
ſelves for next year. ä uy 
| General Obſervations, 
Peach-trees, from the time of heading down 


* 


not attain half its common ſize, n 


to the {ixth or a may. be ſaid te be 


in 


Leave no where two or 


— 


in a ate of training, 
operation of heading dawn; 


tent of wal 


tween the feventh 


aMY 


AMT 


th Ne and ſhould be performed every au- 
begin to bear the ſecond or third year after the | tumn and ſpring by digging the borders, 

** in five, fix, | Dung, in moderation, is alſo of the utmoſt 
or ſeven years will bear ty plentifully, | utility in preſerving due vigour and health in 
according to their fizg for they wall not have | theſe trees, and to promote the ſize of the fruit; 
attained their full groFrh till they are ten, | let it be perfectly rotten, and added every two 
or twelve years according to the ex- | or three years, ſpreading it all over the border. 

ling they have to cover, at which | and dig it in in the uſual way. - 
age they will he arrived at the beginning] As to. cultivating kitchen on the 
1 their ultimate ſtate of vigour aud perfection | borders, the moderate growing ſorts, ſuch as. 
th nerally acquire be- radiſhes, lettuce, ſmall ſallad herbs, kidney- 
= Freenth year, and in| beans, a few ſmall early mazagan beans, dwarf 
which they will continue for twenty or thirty | peas, &c. do very little or no injury to the trees. 
years to come; for theſe trees, with due ma- Peach aud Nectarine-trees ftren planted 
nagement, wall endure fifty or years, pro- in forcing-trames and hot-walls, to produce 
vi no accidents happen, fi as violent early fruit; the forts proper for this are the. 


of bearing, which 


"blights, or tainted with gum, or attacked by | earheſt kinds: for the method of performing 


vermin; fo that the opinion of ſome, that | it, fee FoRcinG-FrRames and HoT-WaALLs. 
Peach-trees are ſeldom of more than twelve or Of planting theſe Trees for Ornament. 

fiſteen years? duration, is erroneous, and mul. |, There are two varieties of Peach-trees that 
be given up, for it is owing only to bad ma- ¶ are eſteemed chiefly by way of curioſity and 


— 7 that do not laſt as as other | ornament, which we j it moſt to 
w 8 | oak n : — 
The trees may be faid to be in their third Double · bloſſomed Peach · rer. Dwarf 


ſtare when they begin to decline through age; Peach-tree, , 
but if our general directions in prumng are | The former of theſe has great beauty in its 
obſerved, this ſeldom happens until they are | double flowers; it attains the height of com- 
upwards of thirty or forty years old, when | mou Peach-trees, and differs in nothing from 
ſhould be cheriſhed by leaviag only the | chem but in che doubleneſs of ag Onn—y 

| dy 

in 


young ſhoots, and that moderately thin, | which, like thoſe of the others, are ſucceeded 
and which ſhould be pruned ſhorter than the | fruit: che wee makes a fine appearance 

moſt of ſtrong ornamental plantatians. 180 
i 1 The Dwarf Peach riſes but two or three 

the place of worn-out branches. feet high; the ſtem is ſmall, and hath v 
it 1 approach near {| ſlender branches, which produce {mall 56901 
fruit, the ſize of a nutmeg. It is ſometimes 
{planted in pots, and brought to table with the 
| fruit growing thereon for curioſity, and makes 
an agreeable appearance. 
| For purpoſes of ornament, any of the ſorts 
of Peach-crees may, with propriety, be admit- 
ted as ſtandards in the ſhrubbery, and will 
make a fine appearance when in bloom, and if 
It ſometimes happens ſtand in a ſheltered Gtuation, there will be 
bear fruit of the approved or defired fort, | a of having now and then ſome fruit 
which is oſten the mortifying circumſtance | trom chem: they may either be planted as 
when purchaſed in ſome nurſeries, and a very ſtandard-dwarſs, or as half or common ſtand- 
cruel one, after all the trouble of training, &c. | ards. | 
To remedy this, you, in Anguſt, may bud | The propagation of the Double-Bloſſomed 
ſome of the young ſhoots of the ſame year, in and Dwarf kind is effected by budding, as 
different parts of the tree, with buds of the [directed for the common Peach-trees. 
defired forts, and as theſe advance cut the Third Divijion of Amyg datus. | 
other parts away, and in two or three years | AMYGDALUs-NuciPERSiCA, the Necta- 
thay will ſpread conſiderably, and bear fruit. [rine Tree. | Woe 
f the ſame as the 


the gum has attacked any ſhoot of a tree, | Claſs, order, and characters, 
„ | 
the communication, and prevent killing the | The Nectarine and Peach- trees have been 


young or old, cut it off an inch below, to ſtop 


whole (hoot. generally conſidered as diſtin ſpecies, princi- 
The utility of tillage to theſe trees is very | pally by the difference of their 4 ne 
"MN - iſco- 


AN | 
diſcoveries has determined otherwiſe, ami fat 


they are found to be varieties of one another, 
but which is the original is not yet agreed on; 
but certain it is, that there have been inftances 
of Nectarines growing naturally on Peach- 
trees, accompanied by Peaches on the fame 
branch ; which very ſingular phænomenon 
determines them to be varieties of one 
Neither the trees, by their manner of 
the wood, leaves, nor flowers of 
eines and Peaches, can with any preci- 
ſion be diſtinguiſhed from one another ; 
the fruit is diſtingu 
— of growth: that of the Nectarine hath 
- ooth firm ſkin or rind, and the Peach is 
| —_ with a ſoft downy matter ; the fleſn 
too or pulp of the Nectarine is confiderably 
firmer than that of Peaches. 
Their temperature and general culture is che 
ſame in every reſpect. 
However, as they are ly conſidered as 
ifferent fruit, we, for diſtinction ſake, ran 
in ſeparate diviſions, though all under 
principal genus Amygdalus. 


The varieties of Nectarines that werit 


eſteem Are, 

1. Fairchild's early Ne#arine.] A fmall 
round NeQarine, of a bright red on one fide, 
* yellow' ripe beginning or middle of 

—__ 

2. Violet Nectarine.] A middle-ſized fruit, 
purple on one ſide, the other of a yellowiſh 
green, tinged with red; ripe latter end of Au- 


guſt. 

3 £ Nectarine.] A middle-fized 
longiſh N purple or dark- red on one 
ſide, che other yellow, and the rind becomes 


ſhrivelled, and the pulp ſeparates from the 
ſtone ; ripe end of Auguſt. 

4- Newington Netarine.] A beauti- 
ful NeQarine, being of a fine ſcarlet or bri 
red on one ſide, the other changing dually 
to a bright yellow, and adheres to the ſtone ; 
ripe beginning or middle of September. 


5. Red Roman Nectarine.] A fine large, 
round, dark red Nectarine, — a yellow- 


iſh hue on one fide; the whole becomes fome- | 


what ſhrivelled, and adheres to the ſtone ; ripe 


middle of 

6. Temple Ne#tarine.] A middle-ſized 
longiſh Nectarine, pale red on the ſunny fide, 
the other a yellowiſh 


and ſeparates 
from the ſtone ; Ape wills of Dighnc — 


7. Tawny Ne#arine.] A 


_ roundiſh fruit, of tawny red on one fide, the 
tpn Spe A and adheres to the ſtone; 


. e-* NeFarine.} A middle-ſized, | 


wholly red, beautiful Negarine, the funny 


ſpecies. || 


| A middle-ſized;” round 


ſide being ſcarlet, the-other a pale red colour © 
and adheres to the ſtone ; ripe beginning and 
middle of September. 

9. Brugnon, or Italian Ne#arine. 1 A "> 
fruit, deeply reddened next the ſun; and yel- 
lowifh on the other ſide; and parts from the 
ſtone ; ripe in September. 
10. Golden Neftarine.}) A middle-ſized 
5 Nectarine, faintly reddened on 9 ſum- 


ny ſide, n 
Ler- 


and adheres to the ſtone ; ripe 

IT. Merry Nettarine.] A middle- ſized fruit, 
of a duſky purpliſh red on one fide, the other a 

yellowiſh and adheres to the ſtone; ripe | 

beginning or middle of September. 
132. irmaſh, or LA yore. Ne#arine.] 
ith © Nectarine; 
ripe middle or end of C ober. 
ack White Falian Nectarine.] A n 
4 handſome fruit, of a whitiſh yellow colour, 
| ood flavour; ripe in September. 
| vet jon above thirteen varieties of NeQa- 
rines, ' if you would cultivate only the beſt, I 
ſhould adviſe to the following. Fair- 
child's NeQtarme claims a place for its early 
perfection. The Violet and Elrouge NeQa- 
rines are pretty fruit, ripen freely, and their 
flavour is rich and vinous. The Newington 
and Roman are the la moſt beautiful, 
and beſt fla voured Nectarines in the —_ 
Temple Nectarine is alfo a very 
and is well eſteemed; and — en or 
Peterborou NeQarine merits a place in the 
collection, becauſe it ripens late, andfurniſhes 
av for the deſſert after all the others are 
gone: Ar the White Nectarine, both as a 

and as a curious v 

* Nectarine- tree is in 3 and 
manner of growth, in every reſpe&, like the 
t Peach, and fike ike that tree wc Ms to be trained 
againſt the walls, and in the fame aſpect and 
ſoil 
Its propagation alſo, 2 whole ma 
in all its ſtages of growth, is v 
the 4 oe: 2 hind 

Therefore, to avoid unneceſſa 


but ber. 
iſhable at fight in all its 


* 


repetition, 


the reader is requeſted to turn to the fmygda- 
tus-Perfica, or or Peach. wer, ſor the 3 ot 
ropagation, planting, pruning, and eve 
cher article bas whete — ample Wh 
tion, equally applicable to the Peach and 
Nectarine, "4 Wen. 
AMYRIS, Wood. 


A us compriſing balſamiferous ſhrubs 
for a dere n 

Clafs and order, Ofandria AM: 

CharaFers.) CAaLyx, r four - 
— acute, — permanent. Co- 


' ROLLA, 


ANA 


oA, four oblong concave ſpreadi 
STAMINA, eight — ere h I 
with oblong W we PiSTILLUM, an ovate 
germen above, ſtyle thiGiſh, crowned with 
a four-cornered 7 gra! P SPERICARPIUM, a 
roundiſh — berry containing a round- 


iſh, ſhining nut, | — 


The principal ſpecies ate, 
1. AMYRI1S elemifera. - 
. Gum Elemi-tree;} Riſes > irate ub 
fx or ſeven feet high, garniſhed with ternate 
and pinnate five- lobed leaves, downy under- 


neath and fmall white flowers from the axils |: 


of the leaves at the ends of the branches. The 
2 of chĩis ſhrub . RE of the 
10 
2 nenn Is e 
am of  Gelead-tree. ] Riſes a rub] 
with Surplith branches; garniſhed with ternate 
entire leaves, and lateral one-flowered pe- 
duncles. From the buds of = Hirub'is the 
Balſam of Gilead extracted. 
3 Auvnis OD | | 
| Balſam Alecca- tree. ] Riſcs a ſhrub 
dranching out, and./ garniſhed. with winged 
leaves, and leaflets flat; with flowers 
produced on r 
En loft ſoetics is: ſuppoſed 
Is es is up fo. 
the rare and valuable reſin called Balſam of of 


Mecca. -- ! 
tender, require to be 


Grabs, be the their pr 

conſtantly in ove; propagation 
78 by ſeeda he from abroad, 1 by 
cuttings in the ſpring, with the aſſiſtance of a 
hot-bed, and managed 2s other plants of the 
like nature. 

ANACARDIUM, Acajou, or Caſhew 
Nut. 

R n ie gt the nd 
kind, a —ů— retained here 
in ſtoves for cutioſu v. 

Claſs and order, Dads Managynia. 


- Charatters.] Calyx, five ſharp- pointed 


decaluous. leaves. Cokol LA, five long, nar- 
row, teflexed petals. STAMINA, ten ſhort 
glaments, and roundiſh antherz. PISTII- 


MUM, à raundiſh germen, inflexed ſtyle, and | 


ohlique ſtigma. oy 5 . none; the | 
receptacle becomes a 4h round pulpy ſub- 
Hance, crowned by a -ſhaped nut, 
There being but one ſpecies, it is named 
"os My Aracardiulm. 
This tree appears as A {mall ſhrub here in 
aur ſtoves; but in the Indies it riſes twenty 


AN A 


Erl receptacle, crowned by the fruit, which 
is a 2 222 long, — 
ing an eatable ſweet ; table 
* roaſted. . 

The propagation of this plant is by planting ' 
the nuts, which are brought hither —_— 
the Weſt India ſhips. 
| They are to be planted fi ly in ſmall pots,. 
and plunged in the bark-bed; and the plants 
will appear in a month; continue them es- 
in the ſtove. 

ANAGALLIS, Pimpernel. 

The plants are herbaceous, one of which i is. 
the common trailing annual Pimpernel, a 
weed of the garden and fields; and one is an 
erect, ſmall, ornamental perennial of the 
green-houſe, - 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monaogynia. 

Charadters.) CAL x is monophyllous, five- 
parted and permanent. Cokol LA is mono- 
petalous, wheel-ſhaped, and five-parted. ST A- 
MINA, five erect ſhort filaments. P1sT1L- 
LUM, a globular germen, ſimple ſtyle, and 
headed ſtigma, PERICARPIUM, a globular. 
capſule, and many angular ſeeds. 

The ſpecies that merits culture i is, 

ANAGALL1s monelli.. 

Perennial Anagallis.] Anagallis with erect 
ſtalks, and ſpear-ſhaped lea 5 

This is a low erect avs 9 a foot hi 
ſomewhat buſhy, and cloſely adorned ; 2 
leaves, by pairs, or by threes, and numerous 
wheel-ſhaped blue flowers on long foot-ſtalks, 
which make a pretty appearance. 

The propagation of this plant is either by 
ſeed on a warm border in April, or by cuttings 
in the ſhade in ſummer, and muſt be potted 
and houſed in winter; ſhift them occalionally 
into larger pots, removing them each ſhifting 
with the ball of earth entire about their roots, 
and — * moderate waterings in common with 

exotics of that department, 
NV RIS Stinking Bean Trefoil. 
| This genus furniſhes two hardy deciduous. 
| lowering ſhrubs, adorned with oval leaves-and 
10 ſpikes of papilionaceous yellow flowers. 

Gaß $ and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.} CALY x, a monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped, five - parted cup. CokorLA is papi- 
lionaceous, the ſtandard broad and heart- 
ſhaped; the wings oblong and plane; and the 

keel long and erect. STAMINA, ten diſtinct 
filaments, and ſimple anthere. PisTLiLLUM, 
oblong germen, my ſtyle, and hairy ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a * 1 oblong, on - 


feet in height, dividing into ſpreading irregular} 1 
branches, decorated with large 
and ſmall white flowers in umbels at the ends 


oval leaves, 


of the ſhoots, ſuccecded by à large yellow 


"g kidgey-ſhaped ſe 
ſpecies are, WILLY 


1. ANAGYR1s /etida.. 


Commen Sinking Anagyris.] An mit 
* 


* 


N 


ANA 


oval leaves and ſpikes, of flowers, proceeding | 


from the ſides of the branches. 
2. ANAGYRIS cretica. 8 
Cretan Stinking Anazyris.] Anagyris with 
oblong leaves _- longeſt ſpike of flowers. 
. Theſe ſhrubs riſe eight or ten feet in 
height, decorated with ſimple, alternate, hoary 
leaves, and numerous bright yellow butterfly- 
ſhaped flowers, diſpoſed in long hanging 
ſpikes, ariſing from = ſides of the branches 
in May and June, but rarely perfect good 
ſeeds in England, | { 


" 6. 


They are exotics of Spain, Italy, and the 


Archipelago Iflands, but proſper here in the 
Full — 

propagation may be effected both by 
ſeed and layers. 

The ſeed is procured ſrom abroad by the 
nurſery-men and ſeeds- men, which ſhould be 
ſown in a bed of light earth in March, and 
the plants will appear in May; give occaſional 
Whnange in ſummer, and ſhelter the firſt 
winter from ſevere froſt; in March or April 
following plant them in a warm ſheltered ſi- 
tuation, or ſome in pots, and in two, three, or 
four years they will be of due ſize for the 
ſhrubbery.. _ | 
| ANANAS, the Pine-Apple. See BRo- 

MELIA. | ORE. | 
.» ANASTATICA, Roſe of Jericho. | 
Conſiſts of low buſhy annuals of curious 
. Gngularity ; adorned. with obtuſe and acute 
leaves, and ſmall tetrapetalous white flowers, 
diſpoſed in ſhort and longer ſpikes. 

. Claſs and order, 7etradynamia filiculaſa. 
. Charadtters.] CALYx, four-leaved, leaves 
 oval-oblong. CoroLLa, four roundiſh flat 
petals, ſpreading. crucitorm., STAMINA, fix 
awl-ſhaped filaments with roundiſh antheræ. 
P1$TILLUM, a very ſmall bihd germen, ſubu- 
late ſtyle and headed ſtigma. PERIOAR- 
PIUM, a ſhort, blunt, bilocular pod, with a 
N food in each cell. | 


* 


ſpecies are, 
_ ANASTATICA Aierichuntica. 
Jericſtoan Common Anaſiatica, or Raſe e 0 — 
richo.] Anaſtatica, with ſhort ligneous ſtalks, 
five or fix inches high, dividing. into many 
branches of buſhy growth : obtuſe, fleſh 
leaves, .and ſhort — ſpikes of ſmall 
white flowers; native of Paleſtine, &c. 
 ANASTATICA fyriaca. 
Syrian Anaſtatica.] Anaſtatica with a fork- 
ing hard ſtem a foot high, ſpreading branches, 
acute rough leaves, and longer ſpikes of fmall 
white flowers. | . n 
Ot che above two ſpecies, the farſt is the 
moſt generally known; noted for its great 


1 


| 
| 
$ 


Se 


ang 
it begins to decay, it contracts itſelf ; and if 
then taken up and preſerved in a dry place till 
next year, nay for many years, then placed 
in warm water, it will expand its leaves a 
flowers as in its natural growth. 

Both the ſpecies are raiſed from ſeeds in 
March or April, in a hot-bed, and in Moy 
the plants may be potted and placed in the fu 
air; they — Dn in June, and, with oc- 
caſional ſhelter of a frame, will perfect eds 
in autumn. 

ANCHUSA, Bugloſs. 

There are eight or nine ſpecies, all of 
which are herbaceous, chiefly perennial, and 
of hardy growth ; ſome grow erect, others 
trail, garniſhed with rough ſimple leaves, and 
monopetalous funnel-ſhaped flowers; four or 
five of which merit culture, ſome as ſalutite- 
rous medical plants, others for ornament. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Minogynia. 

Characters] CALYXx is acutely five-paried, 
and permanent. CoRoLLA, monopetalous, 
funnel-ſhaped, and five-parted at the brim. 
STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, and incum- 
bent antheræ. PISTILLUM, four germina, 
a filiform ſtyle, aud obtuſe ſtigma, PERI- 
CARPIUM none, the four ſeeds” being lodzed 
in the calyx. 0 : 

The ſpecies of moſt note are, 

1. ANCHUSA effecinalis. _ 

Common officinal- Bugls/s.] Anchuſa with 
erect ſtalks, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and imbri- 
cated ſpikes of flowers. 5 
Varieties of this.] Common Bugloſs wich 
blue flowers. Common Bugloſs with white 
flowers. Common Bugloſs with red flowers. 

2. ANCHUSA ſempervirens. 

Ever-green broad-leaved Buglio/s.] Anchuſa 
with trailing branches, broad leaves, two 
leaves on the peduncles, and ſhort ſpikes of 
blue flowers. 

ANCHUSA orzental:s. 


Feu, Yellow Buglsfs.) Anchuſa with 


trailing branches, hairy wooily leaves, the 


branches and flowers growing alteraately, and 
oval bracteal leaves on the ſpikes between che 
flowers. 

4; ANCHUSA virginiana. 

irginian {mall Yellow Bugleſi.] Anchufa 

with a low {mooth ſtalk, and bright yelluw 
flowers, placed in looſe ſpikes. 

All theie ate herbaceous perenmals, that 
proſper ia almoſt any ſoil and expoſure, 
though they are of longeſt duration in dry foils. 

Tue two firft forts grow naturally in Bri- 
tain, bur all the others are of foreign growth. 

The roots of all the ſorts are fibrous. 

The ſtalks and branches are round, thick, 
and moſtly very rough and hairy, decorated 


ſingularity, which is, that in autumn, many 


wuh 


| 


AND 


AND 


with ſimple, oblong, very rough leaves, | ſtyles, topped with round ſtigmas. Pra ten- 


v elternate ; and numerous flowers, col- piu, a 


globoſe trilobate three-celled cap- 


Ded into cluſters and ſpikes, ornament the ſule, containing two or three-cornered- ſeeds: 


vpper parts, each ſeparate flower formed of | 


one inundibuliform oF funnel ſhaped petal, 


having a long tube below, ard a ſpreading | 


brim, appearing, in the different ſpecies, in 
fpring, fummer, and autumn, and continue 


The ſpecies are, | 

1. ANDRACHNE pq 5 { Annual). 

' Baſtard Orpine.] Hath trailing herbaceous 
branches, garniſhed with oval lanceolate 
leaves of a dirty n colour: the flowers 
are white, and appear in July and Auguſt, » 


in lang ſucceſſion on the fame plant, which, 
in all 3. forts, are ſucceeded by abundance 
of ſeed in autumn. 

The Anchuſa officinalis, and reſpeCtive va- 
rieties, obtain two feet in height, ſending 
forth many fide ſhoots, and a numerous ſuc- 
ceſſion of flowers in June and July. 

The Evergreen Bugloſs and Oriental An- 
cu a extend their branches upon the ground, 
which furniſh a ſucceſſion of flowers moſt of 
the ſummer months, and the former often 
continues in bloom from May till Chriſtmas. 

The Firgimian Anchuſa is a very low plant, 
but is valuable for its producing numerous 
flowers early in ſpring. _— 

Uſe in Gardens, Propagation, '&c. 

In reſpe c to their uſes in gardens, the 
Common Bugloſs is eſteemed principally for 
its medical properties; but all the varieties 
may alſo be employed with the other ſpecies 


of the compartments of large 
many plants of caſy culture are required; 
where, though the flowers poſſeſs no remark- 
able beauty, they will appear conſpicuous 


All the forts love a dry foil; for though 
they grow ſtrongeſt in moiſt rich land, yet 
theix duration in ſuch ſoils is rarely more 
chan rob or three years. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is by ſeed, 
in autumn or ſpring, in a bed of light earth, 
and in May, June, or July, the plants will 
be large enough for tranſplantation into the 
places where they are finally to remain. 


All the ſorts rife freely from the ſcattered or | 
| 


ſclf-ſown ſeeds. 
ANDRACHNE Bþaſe Orpine. 
This genus conſiſts of two ſpecies, one of 


which is herbaceous and trailing, and the | nopetalous bell-ſhaped flowers, in ſpikes, or 


other a ſhrubby exotic. 

Claſs and order, Monezcia Gynandria. 

Characters.] Male and female flowers apart 
on the ſame plant. CATLxx, cut into five 
parts. Corolla of the male conſiſts of 
hve emarginated narrow petals, with a nec- 
tarium compoſed of five ſemibifid folioles. 
STAMINA in the male flowers, arc five ſmall. 
filaments inſerted into the rudiments of the 
ſtyle, topped with fimple anthetæ. Pisrix- 
In, a globoſe geren with three flender 


. 


2. ANDRACHNE frutico/a. I 


Shrubby Aurachme.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem, 


'branching, laterally, and forming a head four: . 


or five feet high, with ſmooth, oval, entire 
leaves, and erect flowers. *. 
The farſt ipecies being annual, the ſeeds may 
be ſown in the ſpring, where it is to remain. 
The ſecond ſpecies hath the branches placed 


alternate on the ſtem with the ſmall branches 


compreſſed; the flowers are axillary and cluſ- 
tered together. Fake 

Its propagation is by ſeeds or cuttings: the 
ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring on a hot- bed,. 


in pots filled with light rich earth plunged to 


the rim; and when the plants are riſen two 
or three inches high, plant them in ſeparate 
pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed, where 
they may be conſtantly kept and managed as 


other plants of the ſame nature, 


as plants of ornament, for the embelliſhmem | 


gardens, where | 


* 


enough to increaſe the variety. - | 
'plant is termed Andr 


ö 


| 


By cuttings chuſe ſome of the ſhoots, plant 


them in pots of rich earth and plunge them 
in a hot-bed ; when 


have taken root re- 
move them to the ſtove where they are to 


continue, ; 
OGYNA Planta. By botaniſts a 


ANDR 


ogynous, Which produces 
both male and females flowers on the ſame 
root ; the cucumber, melon, gourd, &c. and 
of trees, the oak, platanus, cheſnut, walnut, 
mulberry,. birch, hornbeam, hazel, &c, fur- 
niſh examples. See Maſculus Flos, We. An- 
drogy nous plants conſtitute the claſs Monæcia 
of Linnæus. ys 
pe ae ju 

he plants of this genus are principally of 
the tree and ſhrub kind, molly. e 0 
hardy, and of moderate buſhy growth, adorn- 
ed with ſimple alternate leaves, and ſmall mo- 


cluſters, | 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Charadters.) CALYx is acutely five-parted, 
coloured, and permanent, CoRoLLA, one 
bell-ſhaped petal, cut into five reflexed ſeg- 
ments. STAMINA, ten ſhort filaments af- 
tixed to the corolla, and two-horned anther. 
P1$TILLUM, 8, roundiſh germen, long per- 
manent ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PerxIcar- 
PIUM, a pentagonal capfule of five cells, 


2 * 


: 


taining many roundiih ſceds. 


The 


7 
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r . Rpetti-! F 


ternate leaves, roundiſh oval eeniſh flowers, 
. diſpoſed in * naked ſpikes, proceeding 
0 


Calyeulated Box-leaved,Canada Andromeda.) 
Andromeda with obtuſe, ſpear-ſbaped, punc- 


. reflexed ; and ov 


; AND 
The principal ſpecies are, 


1 ANDROMEDA arboreas. * 4 
Tree Andromeda, or Carolina | Sorret-Tree.] 
Andromeda with oblong, oval, pointed, al- 


from the ſides of the branches. 

2. ANDROMEDA paniculata. "3% 

Paniculate-ſpiked Virginia Andromeda.] An- 
dromeda with oblong, crenated, alternate 
teaves, and cylindrical yellowiſh flowers, in 
branching naked ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches. 
: ANDROMEDA mariana. 8 0 
an yland Aggregate Andromeda.) Andro- 
meda with oval entire leaves, placed alternate, 
and empty flowers, collected in aggregate 
bunches. 

Varieties.] Ovate-leaved Andromeda.—Ob- 
long-leaved Andromeda. | 

ANDROMEDA calyculata. 


tured, alternate leaves, and cylindrical white | 
flowers, ” diſpoſed in ſhort leafy ſpikes at 1285 
ends of the branches. 

Vuriety.] Calyculated oval-leaved, ever- 
green Andromeda Globe- flowered calyculat- 


mitted to increaſe the vari 


F. AXNDROMEDA racemeſa. 
Nacemoſe-ſpi , Pennſyluania Andromeda.] 
Andromeda with oblong ſerrated leaves, and 
eyliadrical ſwelling flowers, ia cluſtered brac- 
teal ſpikes. | 
6. ANUCROMEDA þpo/7folta. 


Polium-leaved Marſh Antromeda. | Andro- 


meda with obloag ellipticai ſtiff. leaves, edges 

al nodding, reddiſh flowers. 
 PFarieties.] Broad, oblong-leaved, —ſpear- 
thape-lea Narrow linear-leaved. 
7. AnDROMEDA Dabzcia. "0 
Tri Wherts, or Cantabrian Heath, or Trail. 
ing Andromeda. ) Andromeda, with low trail- 
ing ſlalks and branches; leaves ſpear-iſhaped, 
revolate, alternate, and larger purplith flowers. 

8. ANDROMEDA acummata. _ 

Acuminate-leaved Andromeda.) Andromeda 
with ovate, lanceolate, acute leaves, edges 
ſawed. . 

9. ANDROMEDA ceriacea. i 

Coriaccous thick-leaved Andromeda.] An- 
dromeda with three-cornered branches, and 
ovate, entire leaves, oy ſhining. 

Theſe plants are moſtly natives of North- 
America, where wy grow naturally in marthy 
or boggy places; che firſt of which is ſome- 
what impatient of ſevere troſt, but all the 


others are very hardy, and proſper beſt in 


moiſt ſituations, 


ed Andromeda. | | 


| 
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Tue tres Andromeda riſes ten or fifteen feet. 
in height, the branches ſlender and drooping ; 


this is ſomewhat tender; fo ſome plants 
mould be retained in pots to be ſheltered in 


winter. ; 
The Andromeda paniculata is a ſhrub of 


{ three or four feet ſtature, and ſends forth 


many branches. : £ 
The other ſpecies of Andromeda are low 
buſhy. ſhrubs, rarely exceeding two or three 
feet in height. ; 

All theſe ſhrubs flower here annually in 
June and July, but they rarely ripen ſecd in 
theſe parts. | 

Uſes, Propagation, &c. 

With reſpect to the utility of theſe ſhrubs 
in s, the fuſt fort is admitted princi- 
pally among the green-houſe plants, and de- 
lights in moiſture ; the other ſorts may be ad- 
in the ſhrubbery $ 
but they ſhould have a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe- 
they will not proſper in ſummer. , 

The propagation of all the ſpecies may 
be effected by iced, which is imported b 
the ſeedſmen annually from America, which. 
muſt be ſown in ſpring in a bed of moiſt 
earth. 8 

They may alſo be increaſed by layers in 
autumn. | 

All the ſhrub kinds may alſo be propagated: . 
by fuckers, which they ſend up pretty plenti- 
fully every year from the roots. . 

tilla, or 


ANEMONE, including che Pulſa 
Paſque- Flower, and the Hepatica. 

In this genus, Anemone, the Pulſatilla, and 
Hepatica, now retained as ſpecies thereof, 
were formerly ranged as diſtinct genera; but 
late improvements in botany have proved their 
general characters to be the ſame, and pro- 
claim them all relations of the ſame family, 
and as ſuch we muſt treat of them; ah. 
as they differ extremely in their general ap- 
pearance, as alſo in their culture, we, for di- 
ſtinction' fake, will exhibit them in ſeparate 
diviſions, under the generical name Anemone. 
See ANEMONE-PULSATILLA, and ANEMO-- | 
NE-HEPATICA. | 

Claſs and order, Po/yandria Polygynia. 

Chara&ers.] CaLyYx, none. CoRoLi.a; fix: 
or nine petals, diſpoſed in two or three ſeries. 
STAMINA, numerous capillary ſhort fila- 
ments, and double anther e. PisT1LLUM, - 
numerous germina collected into a head, 
pointed ſtyles, and obtuſe” ſtigmas, PERI 
CARPIUM none; the feeds, which are nune- - 
rous, reſt on the receptacle, and form an ob- 
tuſe cone. | 

The above charaQters are applicable, not 


only to the ſpecies commonly conſidered as 


Ane-- 
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Anemones, but alſo to the Hepatica and Pul- 


ſatilla. | 

| Firft Diviſion. 
In this diviſion we will exhibit the principal 
- ſpecies of what are eofhmonly called Ane- 
mones. b ä 

The ſpecies are, 

1. ANEMONE coronaria, angufiifolia. 

arrow-leaved Garden Anemone. | 

Anemone with the radical leaves divided 
and ſubdivided by threes, into many narrow 
ſegments, and a leafy involucrum. 

Fariettes.] The varieties, in reſpect to the 
colour and variegation of the flowers, are in- 
numerable ; but the principal plain colours 
are, red, blue, crimſon, purple, aſh-colour ; 
and the variegations are, red and white, roſe 
and white, blue and white; red and white 
.and purple, with innumerable intermediate 
ſhades ; and wit ſingle and double flowers, 
of every colour and variegation. 


-growing out of another. 
2. ANEMONE Hertenſis, lat:folta. 
Bread-leaved Garden Anemone.] Anemone 
with digitate or hand-ſhaped fingered leaves; 
having broad ſegments. | 
Varieties] Flowers of many colours and 
variegations, as in the firſt ſpecies. 
- ANEMONE nemoreſa. | 
Mad Anemone.] Anemone with leaves 


divided by threes, having the 12 deeply 


cut, and one flower on the ſtalk. | 

Paricties.} Common Wood Anemone with 
ſingle white flowers. Double white Wood 
Anemone. ——Purple wood Anemone. 
Double purple Wood Anemone.—Reddiih- 
-purple Wood Anemone. ; 

4 ANEMONE apennma. 
 Apennine Blue Hood Anemone.) Anemone 
with ternate divided leaves, having the ſeg- 
ments deeply cut, and numerous ſpear-ſhaped 
petals to the flower. | | 

 Farieties.} Common Apennine Wood Ane- 
mone, 
blue Apennine Wood Anemone ——Violet- 
coloured Apennine Wood Anemone. 
Double violet- coloured Apennine Wood 
Ancmone. 43 
F. ANEMONE ramunculoides. | 
EKanunculus like, Yellow Hard Anemone. ] 
Anemone with divided leaves, ſegments deeply 
cut, numerous, roundith petals to the flower, 
leeds acute, and ſtem moſtly ouc-fowered. 

All theie ſpecies and reſpectis e varieties are 
hardy herbaceous perennials, that will proſper 
in any common foil of a garden, either in beds 
ſeparately, or in the borders among other 
plants of the flowery tribe. 
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Prolife- 
rous narrow-leaved Anemone, one flower 
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den Anemones, and the parent 


with fingle blue flowess. — Double 
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height, and a little above the middle 
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They are pereunial in root, but annual in 
leaf and ſtalk, which rife in ſpring, and per- 
iſh to the ground when they have flowered 
and perfected ſeeds. ; 29 5 

The roots are tuberous, knobbed, ſolid, 
fleſhy, and firm ; the leaves. riſe on foot-ſtalks 
directly from the root, and which, in all the 
ſorts, are ſimple, but are cut into many nar- 
row parts, the diviſions being generally by 
threes; and between the leaves riſes the 
flo wer- ſtalk, from five or ſix inches to one 
foot in height, ſurmounted each by one flower, 
which ſtands naked without any cup or calyx, 
and which, in the ſingle kinds, has generally 
from fix to twelve petals, but in the double forts 
the petals are of an indeterminate number, 
which are often ſo numerous and full, as to 
exclude the parts of fructification; but the 
ſmgle and half-double kinds afford plenty of 
{ced annually. 

General Deſcription of the Garden kinds. 

The two firſt ſpecies, Anemone coronaria, 
and Anemone horten/is, are the Eaſtern or Gar- 
plants of all 
thoſe numerous beautiful different coloured 
lingle and double varieties that adorn our gar- 
dens in ſpring, and beginning of ſummer; 
they are originally natives of the Levant, and 


| other parts of the Eaſt ; but grow freely with 


us in the full ground, with little trouble, in 
beds or borders, and furniſh an annual ſucceſ- 
hon of their beautiful flowers {ix weeks or 
two months, and produce abundance of ſeed 
annually, and their roots multiply exceed- 


ingly. 

Their Toots, as before hinted, are tuberous, 
knobbed, irregular, and formed into unequal 
xnobby heads. | | 

The leaves are ſimple, large, and decom- 
pound, which, in the firſt ſort, Anemone ro- 
reraria, and all its varieties, are deeply di- 
vided into many ſegments, and theſe again 
ſubdivided into numerous narrow divifions ; 
fo, for diſtinction, this ſpecies is called Nar- 
row-leaved Anemone. "The ſecond ſort, Ane- 
mone horten/is, and varieties, has alſo large, 
lunple, decompound leaves, which are digi- 
tate or fingered, but the diviſions are not fo 
deep, and the fingers or ſegments being broader 
than thoſe of the former, it is called Broad- 
leaved Anemone. f 

The flower-ſtalks of both ſpecies, and re- 
ſpective varieties, riſe between the leaves di- 


| reEtly from the roots, frequently two, three, 


or more, from the ſame root, and obtain from 
about eight or nine to ten or twelve inches in 
grows a 


4 appendage, called the involucrum, and 
* top 


one large conſpicuous 9 
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which, in ſome varieties, is as large as a 
double roſe. In their ſingle ſtate the flowers 
have only fix or nine petals, but in the double 
kinds they are innumerable : fix large petals 
compoſe the outward part; in the midſt ſtand 
numbers of ſmaller ones, in a great many cir- 
cular ſeries, filling up the body of the flower 
in a globular tuft, which, by floriſts, is called 


che thrum. 

In che —_ and half double kinds riſe a 
vaſt cluſter of thread-like ſtamina, and in the 
centre of theſe are the rudiments of the ſced, 
formed in a ſmall roundiſh head. 

But in the full double flowers, all thoſe 


K — 


iterated by the multiplicity of the petals, ſo 
that the ſeeds are to be expected principally 
from the ſingle and ſemi double flowers. 

The common ſingle kinds, i. e. with fix 
or nine petals with the cluſter of filaments 
in the middle, are commonly called Poppy 


Anemones, from their ſimilarity to a ſingle 


POPPY- 
Corral De cription the Wood Anemones. 


0 

The five ſpecies of Weed Anemones grow- 
ing naturally in woods in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, ſome are found in fimilar ſituations in 
this country, particularly the firſt ſort, which 
is found plentifully in many parts of the ns 7 
dom, in their ſingle ſtate; but the double 
forts of them have been obtained by culture 
in gardens from the ſeeds of the ſingle kinds. 

he roots of theſe ſpecies, and varieties, are 
fleſhy, oblong, and irregular ; run under the 
ſurface, and ſend forth many fibres. 24 

The leaves riſe from the root on long foot- 
ſtalks; they are pretty broad, and divided 
into three or five principal parts, and theſe 
again deeply cut on the edges. | 

The flower-ſtalk riſes from fix to eight or 
nine inches high, having a leafy involucrum, 
and each ſtalk ue; one pretty large 
flower, which, in its ſingle ſtate, has gene- 
rally ſix pretty broad petals, in two ſeries, 
ths a cluſter of ſtamina, and a head of ru- 
diments of feed in the centre ; but the double 
flowers have innumerable {mall looſe petals, 
forming a globular head, and are very 
pretty. 

Uſe in Gardens of all the Sorts. 

The two firſt ſpecies, and their numerous 
train of varieties, are very Ry EPR 
for the flower-garden, and the double kinds 
have ſuperior beauty ; the varieties in general 
are curious furniture for embelliſhing the 
fronts of the principal compartments of the 
pleafure ground, as they will proſper in the 
common open borders, &c. in =. oh they 
have a fine effect, when properly diſpoſed in 


ld 
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ou of fructiſication are often entirely ob- p 
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aſſemblage with plants of ſimilar growth and 


times of flowermg ; for they blow freely in 
any common light earth, and nothing injures 
them but over-abundant moiſture of foil ; and 
ſometimes late froſts in April and May deface 
the thrum that compoſes the middle of the 
flower ; but this is ſeldom. 

However, as the capital ſorts are often pro- 
cured at a great price, and ſome are of ſin- 
gular beauty, it is eligible to plant the beſt 
of them ſeparate in narrow beds, in order 
that when the plants begin to ſhew bloom, 
they may be arched over to be covered with 
qt mats, when cutting winds and froſts 
revail. fees 

But I ſhould adviſe to plant many of the 
common kinds in the o borders towards 
the front, in ſmall cluſters, of three, four, or 
ave in each; in which order the flowers will 
be very ſhowy, and produce a fine variety 
for fix weeks or two months. 5 

The principal ſeaſon of flowering of all the 
double varieties is April and May; but by 
planting the roots at different times in autumn 
and ſpring, the bloom may be continued from 
March until the middle of. June. 

The broad-leaved kinds are generally the 
hardieſt blowers, and if ſome are planted late 
in March, in a ſomewhat ſhady border, they 
will exhibit a bloom in July. 

All the choice double kinds ſhould be 
taken up annually when the flower is paſt, 
in order to ſeparate the increaſed parts or off- 
ſets which ariſe from the fides of the main 
roots, and which, if taken up juſt after the 
flower fades, may be retained out of ground 
ſeveral months, and planted according to the 
time you defign they ſhall blow. 

The Single or Poppy Anemone comes 
very early into bloom, often in January and 
February, and its flower, though compoſed 
bur of fs petals, is large and ſhowy, and is 
worthy of a place in the common borders, 
where, if diſpoſed four or five together in 
patches, alternately with bunches of ſnow- 
drops, crocuſſes, winter aconites, hepaticas, 
and Chriſtmas roſes, they will exhibit a fine 
variety at an early ſeaſon, and the roots may 
be permitted to remain two or three years un- 
removed. | | 

The Wood Anemones are fine furniture 
for the borders of wood-walks, the fronts of 
ſhrubbery clumps, and for wilderneſs works, 
and in ſhort, for any other compartments 
where a variety of early bloom is required, 
for they will ſucceed any where. | 

Method of Planting the Garden Kinds. 

The roots of all the varieties of the two ſpe- 
cies of Eaſtern or Garden Anemone are ſold 


( | L 


by 
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by the nurſerymen, and at moſt of the ſeed- 


ſhops. The fine double varieties are generally 
imported from Holland, which are ſola by the 
hundred, &c. The common kinds, both doable 
and ſungle, by the pourghweight. 

"The Dutch ſorts are per hundred from eight 
or ten ſhillings to ſo many guineas, Which 
however is more than they are worth. 

The common double Englith kinds are ſold 
per Ib. from five to ten or twelve, and the 
tangle or Poppy Anemones from three to five 
thillags. | 

The ſeaſon for planting all che above va- 
xieties, is according to the time it is deſigned 
they ſhall flower. | 

The beſt time to plant the principal ſorts 
for the general bloom is October, or early in 
November, and the plants will come into 
flower in April and beginning of May ; but 
if ſome are planted in the middle of Septem- 
ber, and a ſecond parcel towards the middle 
or latter end of October, both plantations will 
afford a ſucceſhon of bloom from the begin- 
ning of April until the middle. of May ; and it 
a third plantation is made in February or be- 
ginning of March, will come into flower 
about the middle of May, and continue until 
the middle of June; whereby the bloom may 
be continued near three months. | 

In reſpect to the above times of planting 
theſe roots, obſerve, that thoſe planted early in 
autumn often come up in leaf before Chriſt- 
mas. and they always produce the largeſt 
flowers, and continue longeſt in beauty; the 
roots too will be better nouriſhed, and atford 
a larger increaſe than thoſe planted in ſpring. 

It is however neceſſary always to retain 
fome out of ground till ſprung, for the ſake of 
ſucceſſion of bloom. 

The ſituation proper for the Anemone 
ſhould be free from copious moiſture, and 
the expoſure ſhould be open to the fun and 
free air, and unincumbered by the ſhade of 
trees, which ſhould be particularly obſerved 
tor the blow of the capital kinds. | 

In regard to ſoil, the Anemone will proſper 
and flower in tolerable perfetion in any com- 
men moderately light carth of a garden, on 
obſerving to avoid planting them n 
and nif foils, which would rot the roots in 
Winter; and if any augmentation is neceſſary 
to raiſe or form the beds or borders for theis 
reception, no more is needful than common 
light mould from the quarters of the kitchen 
garden, or any other well wrought garden 
earth, working the whole one good ſpade deep. 

Proſeſſed floriſts, however, in order to blow 
the capital forts in their ultimate ſtate of 


beauty, often prepare compoſts of different in- 


0 


11 to the following rules. 
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gredients wherewith to form beds for the re. 
ception of the roots. 

he beſt is that of freſh earth from a paſ- 
ture, neat's dung, and ſea-ſand. Take maiden 
loamy earth from the ſurface of a common or 
other paſture held, the top-ſpit turt and all; 
to every load of this add one of neat's dung, 
and half a one of ſea or drift-ſand ; blend the 
whole together, and form it in a ridge, in. 
which let it remain a year or fix months at 
leaſt, turning it over every two or three 
months (fee Courosrs). But in default of 
paſture earth, a good compoſt may be formed 
of common light garden mould, and rotted 
neat's dung, * — to every load of the former 
half a one of the latter, and abaut a quarter of 
that of drift or ſea-ſand; and of cither of theſe 
compolts the bed is to be formed, about twelve 


or fifteen inches in depth, and three and a 


halt broad. 
The mode of planting is to be obſerved ac- 


It it is deſigned to plant any of the common 
double and fingle kinds in the borders, in aſ- 
ſemblage with other plants, I ſhould adviſe to 
plant them in patches, that is, to plant three, 
four, or fave roots together, in a patch of five 
or fix inches breadth, putting them two or 
three inches deep; and. thoſe patches may be 
five, ten, or fifteen feet diſtance, ſome near the 
edge, others more towards the middle; in 


{ which order they will make a pretty appear 


"ance. : 

But when it is deſigned to plant them, in 
the floriſts' way, in beds by themſelves, they 
muſt be planted in continued ranges, length 


ways. 

The beds for this purpoſe are to be marked: 
out three feet and halt broad; the length at 

pleaſure, with. alleys eighteen inches wide be- 

tween bed and bed. The beds muſt be work- 

ed or prepared one full ſpade, or fifteen or 

eighteen inches deep; break the earth ſmall, 

but do not fift it, obſerving, that to prevent 

-lodgment of wet, and to give the beds a good. 
appearance, as well as to ſhew the flowers to 
the beſt advantage, it is eligible to elevate 
them three inches above the common level or 

general ſurface; but if there is danger of 
moiſture Randing in winter, double or treble 
that is proper height, working the whole a 

little rounding, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; 
then put in the roots. 

In each bed plant fix rows lengthways, the 

reots at fix inches diſtance in each row, and 

two or three inches deep; and when one bed 

is planted, run over it lightly with the rake, 

to reform all inequalities, and, make the ſurface 


ſmooth. | 
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The roots being planted, thoſe of the early 
autumn plantation will come up in leaf in 
November; but as the plants are hardy, no- 
thing is needful to be done till the lower-buds 
begin to appear ; and then, if you think proper 
to beſtow a little care on the capital forts, by 
arching the bed with hoops, in order to cover 
it with mats occaſionally, to protect the early 
flower-buds and advancing bloom from —_— 
black froſts, which often prevail in March and 
April, they will flower in greater perfection; 
though this is only adviſed on particular occa- 
ſions, as above, as the plants in general are hardy 
enough to ſtand our ordinary weather, and 
flower abundantly well in their proper ſeaſon. 

Or any principal varieties may occaſionally 
be planted in pots, three or more roots in cach, 
in order for moving them in their ſaid pots, 
when in flower, to adorn any place required; 
or ſome pots planted in autumn or winter 
may then be placed in a green-houſe, or gar- 
den- frame, &c. during the laſt- mentioned 
ſeaſon, to flower earlier in the ſpring ; or if 
admitted in a hot-houſe, may obtain them in 
flower at the earlieſt ſeaſon ; and for which 
occaſion may plant ſome roots in in Oc- 
tober, December, &c. and towards Chriſt- 
mas, or before, or ſoon after, placed in any 
hot-houſe apartment, they will flower very 
agreeably at the moſt early period, January, 

ebruary, and March. | 
oy Their Propagation. 
All the varieties are propagated by off-ſets 
from the root, and new varieties are obtained 
Baur firſt of propagating them 
t partin 
the off-fers. 1 8 

By off-fers, all the kinds increaſe exceed- 
ingly every year; fo the roots of all the capital 
kinds, at , ſhould be taken up annually 
at the decay of the leaf, and the root may 
be divided or broken into as many off-ſet 
knobs as are fornifhed with an eye or bud, 
and every ſuch part wilt readily grow, and 
produce a flower exactly like that of the pa- 
rent root the ſpring following; obſerving, 
however, that if they are divided very ſmall, 
they wilt flower weak the firſt year ; there- 
fore, if you would have ftrong flowers from 
the main root, only break off thoſe ſmall ones 
that are ſlightly afhxed thereto; but they 
Mould not be thus divided until autumn, or 
near the time for planting them again. 

The time for taking up the roots is in May 
and June, when the leaf and ſtalk are wither- 
ed, tor then the roots ceaſe to grow for a 
month or {ix weeks; but if they are permitted 
to ſtand to put forth freſh fibres again, they 
ould not be removed that ſeaſon. 
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They ſhould be taken up in dry weather, 
and ſpread in an airy place on the ſun, 
about a week, then cleared from earth, and 
put up in bags or boxes till the planting ſeaſon 
arrives, they will keep ſeveral months. 
| The above work ſhould always be per- 
formed annually to the capital kinds, both for 
the fake of increaſe, and to freſh dig and pre- 
pare the beds. ” 

By propagation by ſeed, all the beautiful 


varieties were, and continue annually to be 


obtained, 

The proceſs is not very tedious, for the 
plants will flower the ſecond or third year. 

The ſeed may be had at the ſhops; but if 
you fave it yourſelf, it ſhovld be from the beſt 
ſingle or ſemi-double flowers; the full doubles 
afford none, The time to ſow it is March or 
April, either in boxes, large pots, or wide 
earthen pans, of perfectly light compoſt, or in 
a bed of ſuch earth; ſow it moderately thick, 
and cover it near a quarter of an inch deep 
with ſifted mould: from this time occaſional 
ſhade from the ſcorching ſun, and moderate 
waterings in dry weather is neceſſary, and in 


clear from weeds; and when the leaves 
fift a quarter of an inch of earth over the 
which is all that is neceffary till the ſecond 


ſummer, when they are to be taken up at the 
decay of the leaf, and managed as the old 


8 will flower and diſcover many 
new beauties, and among them many that are 
very ordinary, which will do for che common 
borders. ; 

The propagation of the Wood Anemone is 
by dividing the roots any time after the decay 

the leaves in June until October, though the 
ſooner after the fall of the leaf, the better. 

Ar which time the common forts may be 
tranſplanted from the woods. N 

The other ſpecies of leſs note are, 

I. ANEMONE ©:rgimiana. 

Virginian Ward Anemone.) Anemone with 
a branching ſtalk, 3 long alternate 
flower-ſtalks, ſmall whitiſh flowers, and cy- 
lindrical ſpikes of hairy ſeeds. 

2. ANEMONE dichotoma. 

Forked-flalked Canada Anemone.) Anemone 
with a forked ſtalk, trifid cut leaves, fitting 
cloſe, growing oppoſite, and embrace the ſtalk. 

The firſt grows a foot high, the other al- 
moſt double that height; the * are white, 
ſmall, and of no great beauty. They may be 
raiſed from ſeed, or be dividing the roots. 


Second Dreoifron of Anemone. 


AxEMONE-PULSATILLA, the Pu!/atil/z or 


Paſque-Flower, | 


| L 2 The 


hx weeks the plants will appear, r chem 
s 


roots in the manner already directed; and next 
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The Pulſatilla has been always conſidered 
as a diſtinct genus, till the Linnæan butany 
juſily declared all che forts ſpecies of the Ane- 


mone. 


The plants are 1 hardy peren- 
nials, ot the flowery tribe, that produce an- 
nual ſtalks ten or twelve inches high, each 
ſurmounted by one large flower, bearing great 
reſemblance to thoſe of the Anemone kind, 
which make a good appearance in the com- 
mon borders. 

The ſpecies of moſt nate are, 

I. AXEMONE-PULSATILLA. - 

Pulſatilla or Paſque-Flower.] Anemone-Pul- 
ſatilla with divided and {ub-divided piimated 
leaves, having a leafy involucrum nodding 
flower, and erect petals. | 

Farieties of this are,] Common Pulſatilla with 
ſiagle blue flowers - with double blue flowers 
wich {ingle and double white flowers with 
ſingle and double red flowers—with violet- 
coloured flowers—and with flowers having 
fringed petals. 

2. AXEMONE-PULSATILLA patent. 

Spreading-flewered Siberian Pul/atilla, ] Ane- 
mone-Pulſatilla with digitate, many-pointed, 
downy leaves, and upright pale yellow flowers 
with ipreading petals, and deep yellow ſta- 
mina, and wich the involucrum at a diſtance 
from the flower. 

. ANEMONE-PULSATILLA vernalis. 
rl; Smallage-leaved Alpine Pulſatilla. 
Anemone Pulſatilla with fſimply pinnated 
leaves, and erect bright yellow flowers. 

The plants are perennial in root, but an- 
nual in leaf and ſtalk, which come up in 
ſpring, and periſh in June or July, when 
N Por ds and _—— Ged. 9 
The roots are long, thick, fleſhy, and of 
downright growth. 

The leaves riſe immediately from the root, 
on foot-ſtalks, and are decompounded into 
many very narrow ſegments. 

The flower-ſtalk rites annually between the 


| leaves, eight, ten, or twelve inches in height, 


often ſeveral from the ſame root; near the top 
of each is the leafy many-pointed involucrum, 
ſerving as a kind of flower-cup, and at top 
ſtands one large bell-ſhaped flower, in mag- 
nitude equal to a large fingle Anemone, is 
compoſed of ſix petals, in two ſeries, with a 
cluſter of ſtamina in the middle; but in the 
double flowers the petals are numerous. 

They flower in March and April, and the 
feeds ripen early in autumn. 

The Common Pulfatilla grows wild on 
hills, heaths, and dry paſtures in Britain, and 


ether parts of Europe, and the others are na- 


tives of the Siberian and Alpine mountains, 


AWE | 
but they have been long inhabitants of many 


curious ga 


The plants are good furniture for the com- 


mon borders, particularly the firſt ſpecies and 


reſpective varieties, and they proſper any where. 

The propagation of all the three ſpecies is 
effected by ſeed, and by dividing the roots. 
The ſeed ripens in July, and may be ſown - 
ſoon after, or early in ſpring, in a bed of 
light earth. | 

The propagation by roots is this: take up 
fome of the large roots in July, when their 
leaves decay, or even any time till October ; 


and ſuch of them that are grown into heads, 


may be divided into as many off. ſet parts as 


ö 
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have a bud or head at top, which plant, and 
they will each flower the following ſpring. 

The proper lime of year to remove thoſe 
roots, is auy time from the decay of the leaf 
until Michaelmas. 

The roots do not bear to be kept long out 
of ground. 

Third and leſt Divifſan of Anemane.. 

ANEMONE-HEPATICA, the Hepatica, or. 
Noble Liverwort. 

The Hepatica, in point of general habit, 
having been always conſidered. as very dif- 
terent from the Anemone, we, for the greater 
facility ef diſtinction, treat of it in a ſeparate 
divicon, obſerving however that the whole, 


flower, though conſiderably ſmaller, poſſeſſes 


all the characters of the Anemone; although 
it was long conſidered as a diſtinct genus, 
principally trom the trifoliate appendage fitu- 
ated near the flower, being miſtaken for a 
calyx or cup; but Linnæus conſiders that on] 
as a three-leaved involucrum, common to 
the Anemone kind, for there is no calyx. See 
the Charadters. _ | | 

There is but one ſpecies of Hepatica, of 
which are many varieties, all very low, her- 
baceous, flowery perennials, that adorn our 
gardens in early ſpring, each with a large tuft 
of numerous flowers. 

The ſpecies is, | 

ANEMoNE-HEPATICA { Hepatica). 

The Hepatica.) Anemone-Hepatica with 
leaves compoſed of three roundith undivided. 
lobes, and the involucrum fituated near the 
flower. | 

Varieties of this are,] Hepatica with ſingle 
and double blue flowers——with ſingle and 
double red flowers with ſingle and double 
red and white flowers —— with violet-colour- 
ed flowers——with ſingle and double white. 
flowers—and Hepatica with ſtriped leaves. 

"Theſe plants form themſelves into low 
roundiſh bunches ; the whole, including leaves, 
flower-ſtalks, and flowers, never —— five or 
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ſix inches in height, which ate annual, but the 


root is of many years” duration. / ., 
The root is thick, formed into heads, and 
hath numerous matted fibres. 
The flowers appear before the new leaves, 
but thoſe riſe immediately after, the whole 
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The plants are herbaceous annuals and per- 
ennials, conſiſting of three ſpecies, all well- 
known umbelliferous herbs of the kitchen 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia, - 
_ Charaters.] CAL x, the flowers are um- 


riſing directly from the root: the flower-ſtalks| bellated, and the umbels are compound, have 


are {lender, four or five inches high, and riſe 


in great numbers, each ſupporting one {mall | ge 


flower, which, in its ſingle ſtate, - hath fax 
petals; but theſe are numerous in the double 
flowers, and in all the varieties; they ſtanding 
in cloſe tufty cluſters make a CN appear- 
ance in February, March, and April, ſucceeded 


in the ſingle kinds by plenty of ſeed in ſummer. 


All the varieties are choice furniture to 
adorn the fronts of borders, and other compart- 
ments. contiguous to the habitation ; or ſome 
may be planted in pots, to move occaſionally 
to any place required, when in flower. 
The double kinds: have the greateſt merit, 
the flowers being larger, and continue longer 
in bloom, and {hould occupy. the moſt con- 
ſpicuous places; but as theſe can only be in- 
creaſed by dividing the roots; which being re- 
markably low ot growth, are not ſo eaſily 
acquired as the angle kinds, which may be 
rated plentifully from ſeed. 35 | 
The propagation of the ſingle kinds is ef- 
fected both by ſeed and parting the roots, but 
the double ſorts only by the latter method. 
Obſerve however, that from ſeed of ſingle 
flowers double ones are often obtained. 

The ſeed may be ſown in Auguſt, Septem- 
ber, or March, in a bed or border of light earth, 
covering it hardly a quarter of an inch deep, 
and the plants will appear in April and May; 
give occaſional water and weeding, and in Au- 
guſt or September prick them upon a border 
open to the morning ſun, where they will 
flower in ſpring, and in a year after tranſplant 
them where they are to remain. _ 

Thoſe plants being very flow in growth, 
it will be three years before they form large 
hunches, ſo as to produce tolerable cluſters of 
The b he root 

The propagation by parting the root is per- 
formed 2 —.— eee root into two, 
three, or more parts, but not too ſmall, be- 
cauſe of their reluctaut growth; for the merit 
of the plants is. to have them form large 
bunches, capable of producing fifty or ſixty 

he ſame root, which, ſtanding in 
a compact cluſter, or tuft, make a beautiful 
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he ſeldomer theſe plants are removed, the 
ſtronger and more numerous will be their 
flowers. 
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neither calyx nor involucrum. CoxolLLA, the 
neral.umbel 1s uniform, and the florets of 
the umbel have each five petals. STamixa, 
five filaments, and roundiſh antheræ. Prsr1l- 
LUM, a germen under each florer, two ſtyles, 
and obtuſe ſtigmas. PzRICARPLIUM none, and 
the ſeeds are two, ſucceeding each germen. 

The ſpecies are, | 

I. ANETHUM graveolens (anmal). 

Common Dill, or Rank Anethum.] Anethum 
with finely divided leaves, and comprefied 
feeds, having borders. | 

2. ANETHUM Feniculum (perennial). 

Common Fennel.} Anethum with decom. 
pound leaves, the lobes finely divided, ending 
in many points, and ovate feed. 

Varieties of this.) Common light-green- 
leaved Fennel. — Dark-green-leaved Fennel. 
—Sweet Fennel, with long flender ſparſed 
leaves, and white ſweet ſeed. 

3. ANETHUM azoriwum (annual). 

Azorian-Dwarf Fennel, or Finecchio-] Ane- 
thum with a dwarf ſtalk, ſwelling, and ftethy- 
near the root, and recurved ſeed. 

Theſe plants are all of an aromatic quality 
in ſmell and taſte; are of hardy growth to 
cultivate on the open ground; the Dill and 
Finocchio are wholly annual ; the Fennel per- 
ennial in root but annual in leaves and ſtalks; 
have all long ſpindle-ſhaped roots growing 
perpendicularly or downright; the leaves are 
decompound, with.the lobes finely divided into 
numerous, minute, thread4ike ſegments; and 
the flower or ſeed-ſtems rife from one to five 
teet high in the. different fpecies, terminated 
by the umbels of flowers, ſucceeded by plenty 


| of feed in Auguſt and September. 
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The Dill rites with a few flender leaves, and 
a lender erect ſtem, two or three feet high, 
the heads or umbels of which, when the ſceds 
are.formed,. are the parts uſed in the kitchen 
for cucumber pickle, &c. and the ripe ſeeds 
tor medicine. | ? 

The Anethum Fæniculum, and varieties, have 
long, thick, fleſhy, downright roots, which, in 
ſpring and ſummer, ſend up a great tuſt of large 
leaves, and ſtrong erect ſtems, four or five feet 
high, dividing into many branches. The leaves 
are the parts uſed in the kitchen for mackerel, 
pickled-ſalmon, garniſh to diſhes, &c. there- 
fore, the ſtems of a few plants ſhould be cut 


ANETHUM, Dill, Fennel, and Finocchio. oo as they advance in ſummer, to procure- 
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à ſupply 
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a fi of young leaves from the bottom; 
2 purpoſes, the root, leaves, and 
ſeed are uſed. : 

The Finzcchis is a ſallad herb. The plant 
hath a ſhort robuſt ſtalla he bottom of which 
ſwells like a large flat turnep, and this being 
rendered white and tender by blanching, is the 
part uſed, which is eaten raw, being fliced and 
reliſhed with vinegar, oil, pepper, &c. 

Propagat:on, Culture, &c. 

They are all propagated by ſeeds, which, 
of the Dill and Finocchio, muſt be ſown an- 
nually, becauſe the plants endure but one 
year, or principally but one ſummer. 

The Dill and Feanel may be fown either 
in autumn or ſpring ; the autumn ſowing ge- 
nerally riſe j in the ſpring following; 
and ſhould be fown where they are to remain, 
eſpecially the Dill; they require no particular 
ſoil or expoſure ; obſerving that for the fervice 
of a ſingle family a ſmall ion of each will 
be ſufficient, eſpecially of the Fennel, as it con- 
tinues ſeveral years; but for public ſupply larger 
quantities muſt be raiſed in proportion. 

Both theſe ſpecies, Dill and Fennel, are re- 
markable tor riſing abundantly from felf-ſown 
ſeeds, often ſufficient for the ſervice of a fa- 
mily. 

3 here follow the directions for 
raiſing proper ſupplies according as required; 
obſerving the ſeaſon for ſowing them as above. 

Each fort to be ſowed ſeparate. 

The Dill ſow either in ſhallow drills, fix, 
eight, or ten inches aſunder, or by broad-caſt 
on the general ſur face, and a r. in evenly; 
the plan's to remain where ſown; and, in 
May or June, when advanced a few inches in 
growth, thin them by hand or hoe, fix or eight 
inches apart, to give room to branch, and at- 
tain good ſtrength to produce large ſeed-um- 
bels; clearing them at the ſame time from 
weeds; and in July or Auguſt when the ſeeds 
are formed, the umbels thereof are then proper 
to gather to uſe in cucumber or other vegetable 
pickle; but for medicine, muſt ſtand till the 
ſeeds are fully ripe. 

The Fennel may either be ſowed in drills a 
foot or fifteen inches aſunder finally to re- 
main, or fown broad-caft; and the plants 
thinned, as adviſed for the Dill; or ſome may 
occaſionally be t in ſummer or au- 
tumn, &c. in beds or borders, a foot diſtance, 
and watered at planting ; they will all furniſh 
plenty of leaves for domeſtic occaſions the firſt 
year, and in the ſecond they will hoot more 
abundaut and larger; produce ſtrong 
branching ſtems and plenty of ſeed umbels ; 
and the ſame plants will continue by the roots 
&veral years, furniſhing leaves ſecds an- 
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nually ; obſerving to cut down the ſtalk every 


autumn. : 

The Fennel may alſo be increaſed by ſlip- 
ping the large roots, which frequently divide 
themſelves into heads; but theſe do not ſuc- 
ceed ſo well as the ſeedling plants. 

The Fjnocchio is ſown in the middle of 
March, or beginning of April ; and to conti- 
nue a ſucceſſion till winter, repeat the ſowings 
every month until the middle or end of July ; 
tor the early ſown plants ſoon run for feed 
the ſame year; ſo may ſow a larger crop 
in July aforeſaid, which will ſtand for au- 
tumn and winter : chooſe an open ſpot of rich 
light ground, and by line and hoe draw ſhal- 
low drills, two feet diſtance ; ſcatter the feeds 
thinly along the bottom, and cover them near 
half an inch deep with finely broken mould, 
and when the plants are an inch or two high, 
ſmall hoe them to kill weeds, and thin them 
to three inches, and in two or three weeks 
after cut them out to treble that diſtance, 


that the baſe of the ſtem may have room 


to ſwell. 

When the ſtalks are confiderably fwelled 
at bottom, earth them up on each fide, and in 
two or three weeks that part will be very 
white and tender. = 

ANGELICA. 4 | 

This genus furniſhes four herbaceous per- 
ennials, of large and vigorous growth, the ſtems 
attaining four or five feet ſtature, branching 
ſtrongly, garniſhed with large pinnated leaves, 
and furmounted by numerous fmall ich, 
whitiſh, and purpliſh flowers, coll into 
confiderable umbels. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digyma. 

Chara#ers.] CALYx, the flower is umbel- 
late, and the umbel is compound ; the general 
umbel has a five, and the partial umbel an 
cight-leaved involucrum, and the calyx of the 


florets is ſmall and five-parted. CoroLLa, the 


umbel is uniform, and each floret has five pe- 
tals. STAMINA, five filaments, and ſimple 
anthere. PrSTILLUM, a germen under each 
floret, two reflexed ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigmay 
PeRICARPIUM none, the ſeeds are two, ſuc- 
ceeding each germen. 

The ſpecies are, 

I. ANGELICA Archangelica. 

Cultrvated, or Garden Angelica.] Angelica 
with leaves compoſed of lobes, unequal in fize 
and number, the extreme lobe three · parted. 

2. ANGELICA ſylveftris. 

Wild Engliſh Angelica.] Angelica with 
leaves compoſed of equal fpear-thaped ſer- 
rated lobes. 


by ANGELICA lucida. 
| hining Canada Angelica.) Angelica with 


ning 


ANG. 

ſhining leaves, compoſed of equal oval lobes, 

the edges cut and ſerrated. . 1 Gp 
4. ANGELACA, atropurpurea. ORR 

Dark-purple Canada Angelica.) An gelica 
with blackiſh-green pinnated leaves, having 
the extreme pair of lobes joined. 

All theſe plants are perennial in root, but 
the leaves and ſtalks are renewed annually in 
ſpring. 

The roots are branching and fibrous. 


They ſend up robuſt and ſtrongly branch- 
rned with 


ing ſtems, four or five feet high, 
large pinnated leaves, compoſed of ſeveral 
large lobes, and the ends of all the ſtalks and 
branches are terminated by large compound 
umbels of flowers, ſucceeded, in all the ſpecies, 
by abundance of ſeed in Auguſt and September. 

The Garden Angelica is in great requeſt. for 


its efficacious properties in medicine; and of | 


its young tender ſtalks in May and June, cut 
into many pieces, is made-an admi ſweet- 
meat. As a garden plant it may be cultivated 
in a kitchen garden more or leſs, as may be 
required for the above occaſions; and is ſome- 
times admitted in large pleaſure grounds, to 
increaſe the variety, where it cuis a tolerable 
figure, with its large branching head, conſider- 
able foliage, and vaſt umbels of flowers. 

The Angelica ſylueſtris grows wild by river 
fides and moiſt places, and having little merit, 
1s rarely admitted in gardens, unleſs merely for 
obſervation. 

The two Canada ſpecies poſſeſs liitle virtue 
or beauty ; but being foreigners, and for the 
fake of variety, — places in many of 

our gardens, in large grounds, where many 

plants of eaſy culture are required. -/ 
All theſe plants delight in moiſture, but the 
rarely diſdain 8 or ſituation. | 
ropagation. | 
All the ſorts may be raiſed with facility from 
ſeed, in a bed or border of common earth. 


The time of year to ſow them is either in | 
autumn, i. e. September or October, or early 


in ſpring, obſerving the autumn ſowing ge- 
nerally rife ſtronger in ſpring following, thoſe 
ſown in ſpring ſometimes riſe more ſtraggling. 
but may be ſown ſucceſsfully enough in both 
ſeaſons. | 

The method of ſowing this ſeed is by broad- 
caſt on the ſurface, and rake it in. 

When the plants are four or five inches 
high, tranſplant them into a bed or border of 
moiſt earth, fifteen or eighteen inches diſtance, 
and give occaſional waterings ; and if any are 
required in the pleaſure ground for variety, 
tranſplant them from the above bed in ſpring 
tollowing, or may be planted from the ſeed- 
bed at _ where they are. to remain. 
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Theſe plants produce only leaves the firſt 
year; the ſecond they ſhoot up ſtalks, flower, 


and perfect ſeeds. | 3 
Obſerve, that when the firſt ſtems of thoſe 
plants are permitted to perfect ſeeds, the roots 
frequently periſh in winter, in which caſe a 
' ſupply muſt be raiſed annually ; but if the 
' ſtems are cut down in June, it increaſes the 
root, and it will ſurvive ſeveral years. 
ANNONA, Guanabus, or Cuſtard-Apple, 
and Papaw-Tree. 

The plants are of the tree and ſhrub kind ; 
there are ſeven or eight ſpecies, one of which 
is a hardy deciduous ſhrub, the others moſt! 
ever-green, and of the ſtove temperament ; all 
the ſorts are adorned with fimple leaves, and 
bear large roundith and oblong fruit. 

Claſs and order, Pelyandria Polygynia. 

Claracters.] CaLyx, five heart-ſhaped 
leaves. CorRoLLA, {ix petals, the three outer- 
moſt the largeſt. STAMINa, the. filaments. 
hardly viüble, but numerous antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a roundiſh germen placed under the 
flower, inviſible ſtyles, having many obtuſe 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a large, roundith - 
oval fruit, of one cell, containing many oval 

The ſpecies of moſt note are, 

* ANNONA reticulata. 4 

etted-fruited Annona, or Cuftard- Apple.] 
Annona — ſpear-ſhaped ie ee 
large, conical, orange- coloured fruit, having a 
netted rind. 

2. ANNONA muricata. 

Preckly-fruited Annana, or Sour-Sop.] An- 
nona with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, plane, ſmooth, 
ſhining leaves, and large oval, greeniſh yel- 
low, prickly, ſour fruit. 
3. ANNONA /quameſa. 
£ Scaly-fruited Annona, or Sweet-Sop.] An 

nona with oblong- pointed leaves, and ſmall 
oval, obtuſe, ſcaly, . fruit. 

4. ANNONA paluſtris. 
\ Marſh Annona, or Water-Appic.] Annona 
with . oblong, obtuſe, ſmooth, odoriferous 
leaves, and round finooth fruit. 

5. ANNOXA tripetala. 

1 road-leaved Annona.] An- 
nona with broad ovate, acute, ſhining leaves; 
flowers, often three-petaled, and oblong, ſcaly - 
purple fruit having a ſoft fweet pulp. 

6. ANNONA trieb. 

Fhree-fruited Annona, or Papaw Tree.} An- 
nona with large ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and in- 
verted pear-ſhaped fruit, growing by threes on 
each toot-ſtalk. | 

Theſe trees are natives of America, the firſt 
five ſpecies are from the warmeſt parts; they 


18 ever- green, and require the conſtant aid of a 


ftore.- 


and the beauty of their ever-green leaves 


ANN 
ſtove in this country. 
hardy deciduous ſhrub, that proſpers here in 
the full air. | 

In America, the firſt five ſpecies obtain 
twenty or thirty feet , garmiſhed with 
beautiful lar ves, which are univerſally 
ſimple, and ſtand alternate; and flowers pro- 
ceeding fingly from the tides of the branches, 
ſucceeded by large fruit, full of a ſoft pulpy 
ſubſtance, in ſome very ſweet and palatable, 
that of the Hunona reticulata being of the tex- 
ture of a cuſtard, whence. it, in America, de- 
rived the appellation of Cuſtard-Apple. 

Thetc five ſpecies however never produce 
fruit in Europe, and rarely fower, fo are re- 
tained here in ſtoves by the curious for variety, 


: 


The Aanona trileba or Hardy Papaw, is of 
North America; it riſes twelve or fifteen feet 
high, the leaves very large and alternate, and 
the flowers are of a chocolate c:lour, which 
Fan appear here in May, but never any 

Ui. 

Propagation, Culture, &c. 

All the ſorts are propagated by ſeed. 

The feeds are imported from America by 
many of the London feedſmen, &c. they are 
to be ſown as ſoon as they arrive; choſe of the 
tender kinds ſow in pots of light rich earth, 
and plunged in a bark- bed under glaſſes; and 
when the plants are three inches high, prick 


them in ſeparate pots, give water, and bloße g 


them in the bark-bed, and afterwards may 
ſtationed in any part of the ſtove, where they 
muſt be always retained. 

The ſeeds of the hardy Annona may either 
be ſown in a bed of common light earth, or 
in pots or boxes, or may forwarded in a mo- 
derate hot-bed juſt to raife the plants, then 
inured to the full air; and thoſe in pots, at᷑ the 
approach of winter, may be moved into the 
green-houle, or ſhelter of a frame, for the plants 
are impatient of ſevere froſt whilſt young, fo 
the ſeedlings ſhould be planted in pots to have 
occaſional ſhelter the firſt two or three wiaters, 
then turned out into the full ground. 

ANNUAL PLANTS. 

Such as are only of one year's duration, or 
many only bat a few. months, or at moſt one 
ſummers continuance, all however are deno- 
minated Armual Plants; riſing from ſeed gene- 


rally ſown in the ſpring, arrive to full growth | g 


the enſuing ſummer and autumn, produce 
flowers and ripe feed ; then totally periſh top 
and root in moſt ſotis in autumn and winter 
following; though ſome hardy forts late fown 
will ſtand over the winter till next ſpring, 
eſpecially ſeveral of our eſculent annual plants 


But the fixth ſort is a | 
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flowering annuals remain longer than till Oc- 
tober or November, only in ſome particular 
ſorts, that may be continned all winter by 
protection of a green-houſe, &. or garden- 
A RY 

Plants of the annual tribe are very nume- 
| rous, principally all of the herbaceous kind, 
| conliſting of a vaſt number both of unculti- 
vated plants, weeds, &c. and a very conſider- 
able tribe of cultivated plants of our gardens 
and fields, compriſing both eſculent vegetables, 
and of the flowery race as ornamental plants; 
and which latter are commonly called ſimply 
Annuals, are a very extenſive tribe, and of 
which there are both hardy and tender kinds, 
and many of 'them producing very pretty 
flowers, and others of ſome ages pecu- 
lizrity, are greatly cultivated as principal or- 
naments to the flower-garden and pleaſure- 
ground in fummer and autumn. 

As the Annual Plants of our gardens conſiſt 
both of eſculents and flowers, as before ob- 
ſerved, belonging to many different genera 
where their deſcription and culture is fully ex- 
plained under their reſpective heads, and being 
thus neceſſarily diſperſed aud arranged in their 
proper families, it is thought eligible to collect 
the names of the different ſpecies and their re- 
ſpective varieties in one general lift, whereby 
to diſplay the different forts under one point of 
view, with ſome neceſſary intimation of their 
eneral uſes and culture colleCtively ; referring 
to their ſeveral genera for particulars. | 

Under this d, however, of Annual 
Plants, I thall confider thoſe of the orna- 
mental flowering kind, commonly called An- 
nuals as before obſerved, or annual flowers, 
which being collected in one point of view 
will much aſſiſt the memory, by thewing at 
once the proper forts, eligible for furniſhing 
the flower-garden, &e. giving alſo ſhort hints 
of their nature, growth, propagation, and cul- 
ture; and as to the eſculent * ge Plants of 
the kitchen-ga'den, they are diſplayed under 
the article Kitchen-Garden Plants; to which 
we reter the reader. 

With regard therefore to the Annual flower 
Plants, or Annuals, they conſiſting of — 
and tender kinds, ſhall arrange them accor 
ingly under diſtin heads, Hardy and 7 ender 
Annuals, the hardy Annuals being ſuch as will 
row from ſeeds fown in the natural ground 
on beds, borders, &c. ; and the tender An- 
nuals are ſuch as require to be ſown, raiſed, 
and forwarded more or leſs in hot-beds, as 
will be explained under the above-mentioned 


reſpective heads. | pe bt 
e hardy Annuals are generally ſown 


ot the Kitchen garden, but very few of the 


„ 


in the places where it is required they ſhall 
| wer, 


| 
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flower, to remain principally in the ſame place 
without tranſplanting, as many of the ſorts 
will not ſucceed fo well by removal; though 
ſome others will ſucceed both ways, and may 
be tranſplanted occaſionally, but for the greater 

rt to remain where ſown. . 

And the tender Annuals being ſown and 
raiſed in hot-beds to a certain ſtate of growth, 
as herrafter explained, are then to be tranſ- 
planted, fome into pots, others into the full 
ground in beds, borders, &c. in May or June. ' 

Shall now proceed to give a liſt of the dif- 
ferent ſpecies and varieties of Annual flowers 
under this general head, in one point of view, 
by their Engliſh gr common names, adding 
alſo the botanic, or generical name of the ge- 
nus to which each ſpecies belong ; A 
the whole under three claſſes or tribes accord- 
ing to their temperament of growth, viz.— 
Hardy, leſs-hardy or Tender, and Tendereſt 
Annuals; all of which to be raiſed from ſeed an- 
nually, as being but of one ſummer's duration, 
as before intimated, or ſome but of two or three 
months” continuance, being always raiſed from 
ſeed in the ſpring, flower in ſummer and au- 
tumn, ripen ſeed, and then wholly periſh top 
and root at the approach of winter. 

1. Hardy Annuals. 

Under this head is compriſed a numerous 
tribe of Annual flowers of hardy growth to 
ſow in the natural ground, in "Hil April, 
and May, in beds, borders, and pots, gene- 
rally the er part in ſmall patches, each 
ſort ſeparate, or ſome in drills; moſtly all to 
remain where ſown, or ſome to tranſplant 
occaſionally, as mentioned hereafter in the 
directions 2 their general culture. 

Adonis, Flos-adonis, or Adonis flower { A- 
domis.} 

Alkekengi {Phy/alis) — white-flowered — | 
blue—yellow-berned—red-berried. 

Amaranthus Amaranth )—Prince's-fea- 
ther—love-lies-bleeding—purple. 

Alyſſon White Sweet- ſcented. 

Amethyſtea / Amethy/ſtea)—blue. 

Balm, Moldavian {Dracecephalum). 

Belvedere or Summer cypreſs [Chenopodi- 
um), 

Calendula or Cape Marigold C Calendula). 

Candy-tuft C Iberi )—white-flowered—pur- 
ple—large white—crimſon. ' 

Catchily, Lobels Silence red- flowered 
white—purple. 

Caterpillar {Scorprurns). - 

Clary /Sz/via )--red-topped--white-topped. 

Convolvulus {Convelvulus) — three - co- 
loured convolvulus minor—minor blue and 
vhite - minor blue—major great blue—great 
white great ſtriped blu at purple red. 


* 


* — _— 


L 
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flowered—purple—white—red—ftriped blue, 
and white, 1 * ; F 

Cucumber, Spirting { Momordica). 
Devil-in-a-buſh (Nigella )—bluc-flowered 
—white—nettle-leaved. N 
Fumatory { Fumaria)—yellow. | 
Gourd / Cucurbita but not ſown before 
May in the natural ground. —See next claſs 
of Annuals. 5k 8 
Hlaukweed Hieracium yellow - red. 
1 frefoil Medicago, — Snail- 
ſhaped, prickly—turbinated—globular—orbi- 
cular—long—crooked—twiſted. —Ste the ge- 


nus Medicago. 
ee Cerintbe) —great—leſs. 
Hollyhock {Alcea) —Chineſe variegated— 
double-flowercd, : 
Jacobæa, or Ragwort /Senecis) —purple- 
flowered— white. 
Indian corn {Zea)—tall-growing—dwarf. 
Kidney beans, runner / . 
runner — dwarf ſcarlet large white runner. 
- Ketmia, Bladder CHibiſcus). | 
Larkſpur PO Delphinum - upright blue—up- 
right purple - uprighi white upright roſe · co- 
loured—white rocket larkſpur—roſe rocket 
larkſpur—dwarf roſe rocket larkſpur—dwarf 
white rocket larkſpur dwarf blue rocket 
larkſpur - dwarf red rocket larkſpur—branch- 
ing larkſpur—blue branching larkſpur—white 
branching larkſpur—double and ſingle-flower- 
ed of all the ſorts. | 
© Lavatera {Lavatera}—cretan red-flowered 
— white—purple 
Lupine { Lupimes)—dwarf yellow—large- 
yellow—white— great hairy blue—grezt hairy 


roſe-coloured—narrow-leaved blue. 
—— Dwarf /S:lene.) 
arigold ¶ Calendula — double orange-co- 
loured—double yellow—doublelemon-colour- 
ed—gold-coloured— pa coloured - yellow 
ranunculus-flowered, childing or proliferous 
— Cape marigold. 
Mallow { Matva)—curled-leaved--oriental. 
Mignonette C Reſeda) — odoriferous, or 
ſweet- ſcented. ; 
Naſturtium ¶Trepæolum/ Major or large- 
wing—mmor or dwart. 
Nolana { Ne/ana)—Peruvian dwarf blue. 
Nigella.— See devil-in-a- 7 | 
Panſey or heart's-eaſe Viola) common 
fmall variegated—large Dutch variegated — 
—large purple—yellow—purple and yellow 
—purple yellow and white. | 
eas, Sweet-ſcented, &c. 7 Latkyrus) - pur- 
ple — white - painted-lady — Scarlet —Tan- 
gier pea. 
Pea, winged (Lotus). 
Pea, crown Pim — white-Wloffom crown 


] 


_ 


5 
Cyanus or Bluebottle / Cebu. 


pea—painted-lady 1 2 pea--rofe-coloured, 


Perſicaria, 
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Perſicaria, oriental ¶ Po/ygomuem } red- flow- 
ONT ee 3 + 

oppy (Papaver }—la uble purple — 
double os og ond white 
ſported, or carnation pop - dwarf red—dwarf 
purple—dwarf variegated—dovble and ſingle 
of all the ſorts. See the Genes Papaver. 

Queen's balm {Dracecephalum.) 

Scabious {Scabius})—purple ſweet ſcabious 
—red-flowered — white — ſtriped — hen and 
chicken-flowered— ſtarry-flowered. Sce the 
genus Seabins. 

Snail trefoil (Medicago). See Hedge-hog 
trefoil. 

Stock gilliflower, ten weeks {Cheiranthus) 
purple flowered — red— white — ſcarlet— 
dwarf French — wall-flower-kaved red — 
wall-flower-leaved purple wall-flower-leaved 
white. | 

Stock Virgin /Cheiranthus purple — White. 

Snap-dragon Antirrhinum —annual with 
white flowers purple flowers major or great 
ſnap- dragon — with red flowers — purple — 
white—yellow—ſcarlet—red and white pur. 
ple and hite red and yellow—white and red 
—yecllow and red - yellow and white ſcarlet 
gold-dotted. See the genus Antirrhinum. 

Strawberry Spinach {Blrtum). 

Sunflower, Annual {Helianthus) — tall 
growing—dwart—double flowered of each. 

Sweer-Sultan {Centaurea purple red 
white—ycllow. 

Toad-flax { Antirrhinum) — three-leaved 

cllow — three-leaved purple — three-leaved 
P yellow. 
See the genus Antirrhinum. 
Tobacco { Nicstiana)--hardy round-leaved-- 


W long-· lea ved Virginia broad - leaved. 
irgin or Virginia Stock Cheirant ius. 
See Stock above. 

Venus“ looking-glaſs {Campanula)}—pur- 


_ ple-flowered—whute. 


Venus navel-wort {Cyneg/oſſum) —blue- 
flowered. 

Xeramhemum or eternal-ftower { Xeran- 
themun ) — red — white — purple — double- 
flowered. 

The above tribe of hardy Annuals com- 
priſe many very ornamental flowers for adorn- 
ing the general flower-borders, &c. are all 
of hardy growth to be raiſed in the natural 

ound, in any common foil and fituation in 

borders, and pots iu the flower-garden 


and pleaſure-ground: all to be raiſed every year | 


trom ſeed in the ſpring ; and moſtly ſown in 
the places where you 2 n they ſhall flower, 
the plants remaining where fown; which 
ſhould generally be in ſinall paiches diſpoſed 
at ſome orderly diſtances, in the different 
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flower borders and other compartments in aſ- 
ſemblage with other flowering plants; or ſome 
forts may be diſpoſed in ſeparate beds in patches, 
or in drills, &c. | 

| The general ſeaſon for ſowing all the ſorts 
is principally in the ſpring, from about the 
middle or latter end of February to the middle 
or end of April for the principal blow ; alſo 
fome occaſionally in May and the beginning 
of June for ſucceſſional and late- lowering. 
eſpecially of ſ-me quick-flowering kinds of 
ſhort duration, ſuch as candy-tuft and virgin 
ſtock, &c. | Rr 6. 

The order of ſowing all theſe hardy an- 
nuals being principally in lutle patches to re- 
main as above hinted, the patches ſhould be 
formed about three or four, to five, fix, or eight 
inches diameter, at moderate diſtances in ſome 
regularity, towards the front, middle, and back 


part of the borders or beds, &c. in a varied 


manner; the ſmaller-growing ſorts ſown more 
or leſs towards the 2 - the borders, ac- 
cording to their degrees of growth, and the 
larger kinds more 3 therein in the 
ſame proportion; and ſome may be occaſion- 
ally ſown in pots: and in all of which each. 
ſort and reſpective varieties to be ſown in ſe- 
parate patches, &c. from about a quarter of 
an inch to half an inch or inch deep, or but 
little more, according to the ſizes of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſeeds; obſerving, in this |bufi— 
neſs, generally to looſen and break the earth. 
a little for each patch, eſpecially it hard or. 
ſtubborn, then drawing off a little depth of 
mould, leſs or more, as above, to one fide, ſow 
the ſeeds, ſeveral or many together in a patch, 
proportionally to the ſize and nature of growth. 
of the reſpective plants, covering the ſeeds re- 
gularly with the earth the depth above inti- 
mated : and thus proceed in general, placing a 
ſmall ſhort ſtick or other mark to each patch 
as you proceed in ſowing, to diſtinguiſh the 
places. 

Or ſome may be occaſionally ſown in drills, 
either in beds ſeparately, or in the borders; 
low growing kinds towards the front; the 
12 ſorts towards the back part; in which 
order of ſowing may have virgin- ſtock, can- 
dy-tuft, larkſpur, ſweet-peas of the different 
ſorts, lupines, ten- weeks' ſtocks, &c. 

Acer ſowing, if it be dry warm weather, 
it would be beneficial to give occaſional light 
waterings, both before and after the plants are 
come up, eſpecially in their minor growth. 

And when the plants are come up about an 
inch or two high, thoſe in the patches will, in 
many ſorts, require thinning, eſpecially thoſe 
of larger, tall growth, and buthy kinds, ſuch 


as ſun-flowers, perſicaria, Indian-corn, tobac- 
| co, 
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To, belvedere, marigold, &c. thinned to one 


good plant in each patch, others to two or 
three ſirvng plants, as lavatera, curled and ori- 
ental mallow, ftrawberry, ſpiaach, chineſe-" 
| hollyhock, Xeranthemum, Amaranthus, Scabi- 
ous, Sweet-ſultan, and the like kinds; and ſome 
left in ſmall bunches, as candy-tuft, lupines, 
larkſpurs, ſweet-peas, cyanus, naſturtium. 
convolvulus, Venus' looking-glaſs, and navel- 
wort, mignonette, virgin-itock, moldavian 
balm, and many others of familar growth ; or 
likewiſe ſeme ten- weeks“ ſtocks and migno- 
nette may either remain thin in patches, or 
where too thick, ſome of each tranſplanted in 
that order, three, four, or five, together, or as 
required ; alſo in many of the other ſorts, ſome 
may be accaſionally thinned out for tranſ- 
planting where required to ſupply any defici- 
encies, &c. performing it in ſhowery wea- 
ther. | | 

In the advancing growth of the plants, the 


principal culture is to keep them clean from 


weeds; and where any large ſorts remain too 
cloſe or crowding, thin thera according to their 
growth in {ome ia, Let order, = in the 
larger tall-growing kinds ſome will require 
ſupport of ſtakes; alſo moſt of the climbing 
and trailing forts, particularly the ſweet-peas, 
convolvulus-major, and large naſturtium, &c. 
and to which (clunbers), Wer ſome upright 


1 


ſmall branchy ſticks, trimmed up a little regu- 
Hr, or the convolvulus and ſcarlet bean, being 
climbers, will aſcend 


volubilate or twinin 
ſpirally upon any ſtraight upright ſtick, pole, 
or ſtake. 

If required to have any deſirable forts of 
theſe hardy Annuals, of moderare growth, to 
flower 1 0 they may be forwarded by ſow- : 
ing the ſeed in pots in February or March, 
and placed in a hot-bed, or more ſucceſsfully 
in a hot-houſe, &c. ſuch as ſcarlet and other 
ſweet-peas, virgin-ſtock, candy-tuft, migno- 
nette, ten-weeks' ſtock, dwart lupines, dwarf 
larkſpur, queen's balm, or ſeveral others oc- 
caſionally, of ſimilar moderate growth. 

As all the plants of this tribe of Annuals 
generally produce plenty of ripe ſeed in au- 
tumn, A} ſoon after wholly periſh top and 
root, ſhould be careful to fave proper ſup- 
plies of feed of the different beſt ſorts, accord 
ing as it ripens in perfection, whereby to have 
plenty for ſowing ne enſuing ſpring to raiſe 
a production of new plants for flowering the 
n ſummer. 

In fome ſorts the ſcattered or ſelſ- ſoven ſeed, 
diſſeminated from the plants on the borders, 
will often come up naturally en in the 
ſpring, ſuch as larkſpur, prince”s-feather, per- 
ticaria, &c. and which, if permitted to ſtand, 


_—_——_p__ 
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but as ſome of cheſe often riſe irregularly, they 
might be tranſplanted while young in fome 


regular order: however, as theſe are only 


chance produQions, ſhould independently per- 
form the regular ſowings. 

For the general deſcription of the nature of 
growth, and particular culture of the "oy - 
ing different ſpecies and varieties, fee each fort 
under its proper or reſpective genus. 

2. Leſs hardy or Tenderer Annuals. 

Under this head is compriſed a tribe of An- 
nual flowers of a tenderiſh nature, which, in 
the greater part, require to be raiſed in a hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and from which to be tranſ- 
planted in May or beginning of June, into 
beds, borders, pots, &c. to remain for flower- 
ing; they moſt] uiring to be thus aſſiſted 
* in a — in March or ·˖ 
April, both on account of the tenderiſh nature 
of moſt of the ſorts, and to forward them more 
expeditiouſly to a proper growth for tranſ- 
planting at the time above mentioned, that they 
may ſooner acquire a requiſite degree of 
ſtrength to flower in good perfection at a 
timely ſeaſon in ſummer; though it is alſo 
proper to obſerve, that moſt, or at leaſt many 
of the forts will alſo ſucceed by ſowing in a 
warm border or bed of natural earth, under 
protection of a garden-frame or hand-glaſſes, 
in April; but they will not come ſo forward 
tor tranſplanting, or probably not attain a pro- 
per growth to flower ſo ſoon, by a fortnight, 
oi three or four weeks: however, in defauk 
of hot- beds, they in the greater part may be 
ſown in a bed or border of natural earth in 
April, deſended with glaſſes, &c. or alſo, in 
want ot glafſes, many of the ſorts may be 
ſown in the middle of April in a warm border, 
and ſheltered occaſionally with garden mats in 
cold nights; or even ſometimes, in a temperate 
mild ſpring, will fucceed without any ſhelter, 
when ſowen about the middle or towards the 
latter end of April in a warm fituation. 

But as ſeveral of the forts in this liſt will not 
ſucceed well without a hot-bed, have diſtin- 
guiſhed them by this mark * ; and if conveni- 
ence ſuited to ſow the whoie of this tribe in 
{ome moderate hot- bed, it would bring them 
conſiderably forwarder ; fo that, agreeable to 
theſe intimations, every one may proceed ac- 
cording to his Conveniencies, as above, in raiſe 
ing the deſired forts. 

And it may be obſerved that in this liſt 
ſome are introduced which are alſo arranged 
among the Hardy Annuals, intimating there- . 
by, that * {owing and raiſing theſe particular 
forts in a hot-bed, or under ſhelter of frames 


» 
3. >. 


and glaſſes, &c. they may be raiſed and for- 
warded to much earlier lowering in good 


M 


per- 


fection. lu 


will flower ſooner than the ſprmg-ſown plants, 


-- 
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In the whole, this claſs compriſes many | 


different ſpecies and varieties of very orna- 


mental flowering Annuals of the ſorts follow- 


African marigold "MT etes orange co- 
loured lemon - coloured deep- yellow —fiſt u- 
lous, or quilled—waved-flowered—dwart— 
ſweet-ſcented double flowered of each. 
Amaranthus { Amaranthus })—* greater or 


tree-amaranthus—*® bloody—trailing, or love- | ye 


hes-blecding. 
* Balſam { Zmpatiens }—red—ſcarlet—purple 


| —ſtriped—variegated — double. | 


® Batil CO m common greater _—_ 
fweet—with broad leaves—fringed-leaved— 
purple- leaved - tricolor-leaved — red-flowered 
Wi ng rom ate. e &c.—Icaſt, 
or buſh-bafil— with 
le-leaved—variable-leaved, &c. 
lendula, or Cape Marigold Calendula). 
_ * Capſicum . 
ſhort-podded — heart · podded — bell-podded — 
angular-podded — cherry-podded — olive-pod- 
— red- podded — fcarlet-podded — yellow- 
See the genus Capfcum. © 
China aſter (Aer )—blue-fowered—paryle 
—red—white—ſtriped — variegated — bormet- 
flowered—quilled-flowered—double and ſingle 
of each... | 
Chineſe hollyhock Alcea variegated— 
double. | TTY 
Chryſanthemum (Chryſanthemum . yellow 


— white cream- coloured — ſulphur-· coloured 


—fiſtular or quilled— double and fingle of 
Convolvulus C Condolvulus major, with 
deep- purple flowers — red — blue — white — 
blue. | 
Cucumber ſnake-ſhaped /Cucumrs}). 
* Egg-plant or Melongena / Salanum)— 
white-truted—purple-fruited. 
French marigold {Tagetes }—deep-yellow— 


 golden-yellow —crimſon-coloured velvetty — 


crimſon and yellow ſtriped— variegated crim- 
fon and yellow - ſweet- ſcented dwart—double 
and Goole of each. See Tagetes. 

Gourd {Cucurbita orange gourd—pear- 
ſhaped— ſtriped pear-ſhaped—lemon gourd— 
top-ſhaped—bottie gourd, or calabaſh—buck- 
ler-ſhaped, or ſquaſh—carbuncled gourd— 
warted gourd—long taper—long crooked— 
horn-ſhaped —large barrel -ſhaped—large glo- 
bular—large e 10 — 
ſtone coloured ſſeſh - coloured ſandy - co- 
joured - party- coloured —hite— with nume- 
rous other varieties all of which may be ſown 
in a hot-bed in April for tranſplanting, or in 
the naturat ground in May. See the genus 


Cucurbita, 


leaves —dark- } 
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* Globe Amaranthus /Gomphrena)— 
purple-headed—white—variegated—filvery— 
Ipiked. EE hoes 
| " Hike corn {Zea }—tal-growing—dwarf. 
India pink {Drianthus}—bright-red—purple 
—white—red and white variegated—different- 
ly variegated, numerous—large imperial 
double and fingle of each. See Dranthus. 
*. . Love-Apple - Solanum red- fruited— 
How-fruited—cherry-ſhaped. 
Marvel of Peru {Miradi/is })—red-flower- 
ed—yellow—white—purple — ſtriped —long- 
e ee $ - n 

* Melon, ſnake-ſhaped, ot ferpent cucum- 
ber—/cucumis). Ze Fey 

Mignonette {Re/ſeda)—ſweet-ſcented. 

N — Nolana }—trailing, blue. 

* Palma-Chriſti RKicinus major, or tall- 

wing — minor, or leſs—moſt-broad-leaved 
 ——leſſer-leaved—with other different varieties. 
See Ricinus. - . | 
Perſicaria, oriental { Polygenum ) — red- 
flowered—white. 183 | 
Sultan flower {Centarrea)—yellow. 

Stock pilliflower, ten weeks /Cheiranthus)} 
—red—purple—white— ſcarlet- dwarf ſcarlet 
dwarf white — wall-flower-leaved white 
wall-flower-leaved purple—dovble of each. 

Tobacco {Nicotiana} — Virginia long- 
leaved—Virginia broad-leaved. | 

Tree amaranthus { Fmaranthus). 

Zinnia {Zinnia) —red-flowered—yellow. 

The above tribe of tenderer Annuals being, 
in the greater part, of a leſs hardy or tenderer 
nature than thoſe of the firſt claſs, and not ge- 
nerally ſo tender as ſome of thoſe in the third 
diviſion, will not, in general, admit of ſowing 
early in the ſpring, in the open ground; 2 
ſhould be moſtly either ſown in a moderate hot- 
bed in March or April, and the young plants 
forwarded a little in growth therein, till fettled- 
warm weather in the middle or latter end of 
May, then tranſplanted; or ſown in a bed of 
natural earth, or warm border, in April, pro- 
tected under a garden-frame, or glaſſes, or at 
leaſt defended iy cold nights with garden- mats; 
and in either method are all to be tranſplanted in. 
May, or beginning of June, into beds, borders, 
pots, & c. in the flower and pleaſure-garden, to 
remain for flowering in ſummer lad voto. 
But where the convenience of a hot-hed is 
attainable, it is always adviſable to raiſe a 
principal ſupply by that means for earlier 
Fer e, and flowering; as a portion of 
the different forts may be fown and raiſed in 
one hot-bed, ſmaller or larger, according to 
che quantity required; ſuch as a bed for a One- 
light, or a two or three-light frame; or, where 


conſiderable ſupplies are wanted, a larger 
| ; 6 extent 
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cold wn fr and bad weather; obſerving, in 


two feet thick in 
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extent of hot-bed will be neceſſary in propor- | 


tion: making the bed or beds in March. or 
beginning. of April, and defended with a frame 
and lights, or hand-glaſſes ; or, in want of 
theſe, protected with an awning of mats in 


general, that N moderate hot - bed, of about 

ng will be ſufficient, earthing 
it at top, five or fix inches deep, with fine light 
rich mould: and in which ſow the ſeed in {mall 
drills crofs-ways,. drawn with the fingers, two 
or three inches aſunder, half an inch to an inch 
deep, according to the ſize of the different ſorts 
of ſeeds,. which ſow regularly, each - fort 
ſeparate, and cover them in evenly with the 
earth, the ſame depth: give air occaſionally, 
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Where any of the above-raiſed plants re- 
mained in the ſeed-bed, not pricked out, they 
probably, in ſtanding cloſe, - will draw one 
another up in a weakly. growth ; ſhould be 
careful to plant them out in May, as ſoon as 
the weather is ſettled a little favourably tempe- 
rate, eſpecially for the more tender ſpecies, 
Note, ſome ten-weeks' ſtocks and migno- 
nette may be ſown” in a hot-bed fo early as 
February, or any time in March, to raiſe a 
few plants to prick in pots, three or four in 
each, for earlieſt lowering; or ſome may be 
ſown in March, in the natural earth, ora warm 
border, & c. under glaſſes or other occaſional 
' ſhelter, for early tranſplanting, in April or 


| 


by raiſing one end, &c. of the glaſſes an inch 
or two; or, if a covering of mats, take them 
off, ox turn them up in front, in the day- time; 
and, according as the plants advance in 
owth, admit a larger portion of freſh air, to 
ben and harden them by degrees; giving 
alſo, occaſionally, gentle waterings. | 
Thus continue the care of the young plant 
till advanced two or three inches in growth; 
then it would be of advantage to prick a 
quantity of the principal ſorts into another 
moderate hot-bed, three or four to five or ſix 
inches aſunder, or others into natural beds of 
light earth, under frames and glaſſes, or de- 


May, in pots, and flower-borders, &c. 

In the gourd kinds, when deſigned to raiſe 

N in hot-beds, they ſhould not be fown-. 
before April; for, if fown earlier, they would 

grow too large before the ſeaſon commenced 
tufficiently warm to admit of planting them out 

into the tull und; or, in the beginning or 
middle of May, ſome may be fown in the na- 

tural ground, both for tranſplanting, and ſome 
in patches, to remam. ies 

| But, as before mtimated, where hot-beds, . 
frames, glaſſes, and other appertaining conve- 
niences are deficient, .many of the ſpecies and 
varieties in this divifton, not marked *, ma 


: 


fended occaſionally with mats; but, in ale raiſed in the open ground, eſpeciully if not a 


ciency of the above means of hot- beds and 
frames, &c. they may moſtly, in general, be 
icked out, in the idle or latter part of May, 
into natural beds in the open ground; and in 
all of which give water at pricking out, and 
afterwards occaſionally; and with occaſional 
ſhading with mats from the ſun, where conve- 
ment, till the plants have taken freſh- root; 
obſerviog to thoſe in hot-beds and under glaſſes, 
continue giving air leſs or more every mild 
day : and when, in three, four, or five weeks, 
in either of theſe beds, they have acquired ſome 
tolerable degree of _—_ and {1ze, of four, 
five, or ſix inches gro or more, accordin 
to that of the difterent ſorts, they hould-all 
be finally tranſplanted about the middle and 
latter end of May, and in June, into the full 
ground, in-beds, borders, and other compart- 
ments, and in pots, all to remain for flowering ; 
generally taking opportunity of. moiſt weather, 
if poſſible, for this work of final tranſplanting ; 
and, where convenient, to remove and replant 
ſome ſorts with a little ball of earth adhering 
about the roots, it will be of beneficial advan- 
— watering them as ſoon as planted, and 
rwards, as occaſion requires, till freſh- 
rooted, and diſcover. ſigns of a renewing 


generally {own'till the beginning, or towards 
the middle or latter end of April, according to 
the temperature of the ſeaſon; ſowing them in 
a warm border, or other compartment of light 

| earth, or ſome alſo in pots, placed in a Gimlar 
ſituation ; and when the-plaats are advanced 
ſeveral inches in growth, ſhould be pricked 
out in beds, or planted out finally in May and 
beginning of June, as aforeſaid; they will all 
flower in tolerable perfection, but not generally 
fo ſoon by ſeveral weeks, nor all in an equal 
degree of full growth and perfection of flower-- 
ing, as thoſe which are forwarded in a hot- bed, 
or under protection of frames and glaſſes, &c. 
to a proper ſize for ecarher tranſplanting. 
The ſorts in this claſs that will the moſt 
readily ſucceed, occaſionally, without che 
aſſiſtance of. a hot-bed, &c. are che African 
and French marigolds, chryſanthemum, China- 
aſter, ſultan- flower, India-pink, love-lies- 
bleeding, Chineſe-hollyhock, perſicaria, to- 
bacco, ten-weeks' ſtock, and mignonette, 
Indian- corn, nolana; alſo gourds, if not ſown 
till May ; and ſometimes palma chriſti, and 
love apple, in a temperate warm ſeaſon ; all of 

' which ſorts may be ſown in a bed or border of 

natural earth, in a warm ſituation, as above 


growth. . 


Aa but not in molt of the ſorts before 


the - 


th 
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the middle of April, and the plants thereof | 
pricked or plauted out in May and June, into 
beds, borders, and pats, to remain tur flower- 


"So in ſowing the aBave ſorts in the natu1al 
Tound for want of hot-beds; if the bed or 
ider wherein they are ſown could be de- 
fended under frames, or hand-glaſſes, or ſhel- 
tered at nights and bad weather wich mats, 
it would be of much advantage in railing 
the plants more ſucceſsfully in a forwarder 
owth, and they would ſooner attain proper 
rength tor traniplanting and flowering. 
As to the other forts in this claſs, marked *, 
they cannot be raiſed in any tolerable perfec- 
tion without a hot-bed to bring them forward 
at farſt to a proper growth for traniplanting : 
or, however in want of hot-beds, may fow 
ſome under glaſſes, about the middle or latter 
end of April or beginning of May ; and when 
the plants are advanced a tew inches in growth, 
in the latter end of May or beginning ot June, 
may be planted out into beds, borders, and pots. 
However, we ſhall juſt nally remark, in 
ral, that as all or moſt of the plants in this 
iſt, being more or leſs of ſome tender nature, 
and, although having intimated that many of 
the ſorts may occaſionally be raiſed in the 
natural ground, in default of other conve- 
niences, the moſt general ical culture, for 
ſuperior ſucceſs, is to ſow and forward an 
eligible ſupply. of all the principal different 
ſorts in a ry rr in March or April, till die 
middle or latter end of May ; or, atleaſt; ſome 
of the leis tender forts, in a natural bed, under 
a frame and glaſſes, all for planting out in the 
latiet end of May, and in june ; and thofe thus 
raiſed will always be conſiderably forwarder 
and ſtronger in growth, for traniplanting at 
the proper ſeaſon, as well as flower much 
iooner in good perfection. | 
In planung out the different ſorts of plants 


in this claſs, m May and June, finally, where | 


they arc to remain for flowering, . ſhowery 
weather would be of great advantage: and, 
where any particular forts can be removed and 
replanted, with a little ball of carth about the 
roots, that advantage ſhould not be omitted. 
The planting may be performed in ſome with 
a garden-trowel, to make proper apertures tor 
thoſe with balls of earth, or full roots; and 
others pianted with a dibble, according to their 
growth: 22 in moſt forts, planting 
them tingly, or one plant in a place, and 
dilpoſed in aſſemblage in the borders, &c. in a 
diverſificd order; the ſmaller ſorts placed more 
or leſs forward, and the larger kinds planted 
towards the middle and back paris, in ſome 


proportion to their dittercut degrees of growth, 
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and ſome a my planted in pots, as 
may be ied; obſerving, generally, in 
rang — that where eds) 
ſtocks, particularly, it is adviſable to plant 
ſome in patches, three or four plants together, 
about three inches apart, both in the borders, 
&c. and in pots, in order that, as being ot 
{mall growth, their flowers together may 
both appear more conſpicuous, and to have a 
po chance of obtaining ſome double- 

owered plants among thoſe in each patch ; 
ſome mignonette and nolana, being low plants, 
may alſo be planted in the ſame order. The 
love-apple, and gourds, being of very extenſive 
rambling growth, ſome ſhould alſo be planted 
__ a ſouth- wall, paling, or treillage, &c. 

pecially the love-apple, to have their extend- 
ing branches trained thereto, that they may 
ripen their fruit more effectually in autumn; 
or, likewiſe, ſome gourds of the ſmall-fruned 


againſt the railing of arbours, &c. in order 
to be trained up thereon in their advancing 
gromen; others planted in capacious ſpaces in 
arge borders, &c. to have room to extend 
along the ground, or ſome to be trained up to 
ſtrong tall ſtakes. 

Give the whole a moderate watering directly 
at planting, more eſpecially if dry weather, 
and repeat the watering, occaſionally, till the 
plants have taken fr root and begin to 
grow. 19% 
Their after-culture is principally to kecp the 
plants clear from over-running weeds; and to 
give occaſional ſupport to ſome of large or 
tall growth ; or ſometimes where any branch 
out very irregular or ramblingly in their 
advanced growth, ſuch as often occur in the 
Atrican and French marigolds and chryſan- 
themums, &c. they ſhould be trimmed to ſome 
regular order; and ſome ſorts, ſuch as love- 
apple and gourd kinds, if any were planted 
m the borders, they being ot very rampant 
8 ſome ſhould. be trained up to ſtrong 
ſtakes, both to prevent their over- running the 
other adjacent plants, and that their fruit may 
appear more conſpicuous and ripen in greater 
perfection, eſpecially the love- apple. 

And ſuch plants of this claſs as are planted in 
pots, will be ready for moving in their reſpec- 
tive pots occalionally, when in flower, to 
adorn any particular compartment, as may be 
required; and obſerving in theſe, that as the 
earth in the pots will dry very faſt in hot 
weather, they will require watering every day 
or two during the hot dry ſeaſon. | | 

All or molt of the plants in this tribe will 
begin flowcring in June or July, and continue 
moſtly till September or October; aud. which, 


* 


in 


kind may be planted in a ſimilar manner, or 
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in the 2 part, are ornamental; 
though ſome ſorts are of no eſtimation in their 
flowers, ſuch as the capſicum, love-apple, 
egg- plant and gourds, they being valued chiet- 
ly for the appearance of their fruit; and the 
alma - chriſti for its majeſtic 2 and vaſt- 
y large palmated leaves, in different variety. 

That as all the ſorts produce ripe feed in 
autumn, and ſoon after wholly periſh, thould 
give good attention to gather eligible ſupplies 
of the ſeed from the beſt flowering plants of 
the different ſorts in proper time, according as 
it ripens ; ſpreading it to dry, then rubbed out, 
and put up in bags or papers, for ſowing next 
ſpring- | 

For the general deſcription and particulars 
of culture, &c. of the different ſpecies and 
varieties in this claſs of Annuals, ſee each ſort 
under its reſpective genus. 

3. Tendere/i Annuals. 

This claſs compriſes ſome curious Annual 
plants of the moſt tender nature, which in- 
diſpenſably require to be ſown.and raiſed in 
hot-beds in February, March, or beginning 
of April, and continued forwarding therein till 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle 
of June, then removed into the full air, ſome 
in pots, others planted in the borders, &c. and 
as among which ſome are inſerted that are alſo 
arranged in the ſecond claſs ; which intimates 
that being managed according to the direction 
given for the plants in this diviſion, they may 
be raiſed in ſome ſuperior degree of perfection 
by the ſame mode of culture. 

Amaranthus {Amaranthus} — tricolor — 
bicolor maximus or tice amaranthus--biogody, 
&c. See the genus Amaranthus. 

Balſamine or balſam Impatiens) double 
ſtriped double ſcarlet double pu 
bizarre. — See Impatiens. 

Browallia / Browallia). 
_ . Cock's Comb {Celo/ra)—tall purple-head- 
ed—dwart-purple—crimſon— buff- coloured 
yellow—branchang. 

Convolvulus, ſcarlet {/pomea). 

Egg-plant Solanum. varieties as in the 
ſecond claſs, 5 . 
| Globe-amaranthus {GompAhrena)—the vari- 
ties, as in the ſecond claſs. 

Humbie-plant (Mime). 

Ice-plant, or diamond ficoides ¶ Meſembry- 
anthemum)—oval-leaved—pinnatihd-leaved. 
Marvel of Peru Mirabilis / the varieties, 
as in the ſecond claſs. 

Martynia ( Martyme) — purple-flowered — 
red—white. : 

Melon, ſnake-ſhaped /Cucumis). 

Stramonium Datura double white 
double purple double ſtriped. 


= 


* 
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Senſitive plant {/imo/a)—double:flowered 
annual common ſhrubby—humble. ” 
Zinnia Zinnia) Varieties. See ſecond claſs. 
Moſt of the plants of this claſs are ſuperior- 
ly ornamental and curious, ſome in the- beau- 
ty of their flowers, others in the ſingularity 
of their beaptifully-coloured leaves, as in the 
Amaranthus tricolor and bicolor; ſome for the 
curiolity of their fruit, as in the egg-plant and 
ſnake melon, &c. and the humble and ſenſi- 
tive plants, moſt ſingularly curious in the ſen- 
ſitive motion of their leaves; the .ice-plant, 
in its icy-like or cryſtalline appearance ; and 
the tree-amaranthus, both in its large tall 
growth branching horizontally widely around, 
and its vaſt pendulous flower-ſpikes two or 
three feet long or more. 
They N all be raifed in hot- beds in the 
ſpring, under frames, &c. till May or June; and 
that to obtain them in ſome tolerable degree of 
perfection, two different hot-beds, at three, 
four, or five weeks' interval, will be neceſſary ; 
ſown in one the latter end of February 01 
any time in March, or not later than the be- 
ginning of April ; and the young plants, when 
about one, two, or three inches high, ſhould 
be pricked, ſome in ſmall pots ſingly, and ſome 
pricked in the earth of the bed, three or four 
inches aſunder ; all, either in the fame bed, if 
room enough, otherwiſe in another hot-bed ; 
and when they advance in growth conſiderably 
as to crowd one ancther, ſhould be removed in- 
to a larger hot-bed under a deeper frame, or the 
frame raiſed at bottom occaſionally according 
as the plants riſe in height ; planting them in 
this new hot-bed, ſome in large pots, and 
others potted that were not planted therein be- 
fore, plunging the pots in the earth of the 
or ſome pricked in the bed fix or eight 
inches aſunder ; giving water in general, and 
put on the glafles ; and obſerving that the 
whole from their farſt growth muſt be allowed 
admiſſion of freſh air every day, by raiſing the 
upper end of the glaſſes one, two, or three 
inches; and to ſupply them alſo with occa- 
ſional moderate waterings ; likewiſe obſervin 
that according as the plants rife near the glaſt⸗ 
es to raiſe the frame a little in proportion. 
In this manner to continue forwarding the 
plants in the hot - beds, under frames and glaſſ- 
es, until the latter end of Nay, or ſome time 
in June, according to their increaſed growth. 
or temperature of the ſeaſon, as before ſug- 
2 - but in the mean time, in their advanced 
ſtate, inure or harden them by degrees to, the 
weather, by admitting a large thare of air, or 
ſometimes taking the glalkes off entirely in 
warm days, &c. and then all, but the humble 


| air, 


j and ealinve plants, removed into the ful 
| 


{ome 
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ſome in their pots, and others planted in the 
borders, &c. and will all flower in Jane or 
Joy; Auguſt and September, produce feed and 

it, and then ſoon 48 wholly terminate 
their exiſtence root and Branch. 


The bumble and ſenſitive plants, ſhould ge- | 


nerally be continued conſtantly under glaſſes, in 
a green-houſe, &c. or in a room window with- 
in, in the full ſun ; for if fully expoſed to the 
open air, it would deprive them of much of 
their lively ſenſitive motion, in which curious 
fin og, their principal merit confiſls. See 
nee. 
But when required to raife ſome of the more 
curious forts in this claſs of Annuals in the 
teſt perfection, in fize of growth and 
owers, &c. ſuch as the tall cock's comb, 
tricolors, bicolors, double balſams, ſtramo- 
niums, globe amaranthus, -plant, &c. it 
will be proper to give fome fuller explana- 
tions of the nee method cf culture for 
raifing them to that ſuperior ſtate. 

To effe& this, two or three different ſucceſ- 
tonal hot-beds under frames and glaſſes, made 
at ſo many different times, at about a month's 
interval will be neceffary : that is, a ſmaller 
one in March, wherein to fow the ſeed and 
raiſe the plants an inch or two high; a ſecond 
in April, of larger dimenſions, in which to 
prick the Pres", he from the ſeed- bed, three 
or four to five or fix inches aſunder; and 
fometimes a third hot-bed the beginning or 
middle of May, for a larger frame to receive 
them tranſplanted into pots, and in which to 
remain till June, to grow to full ſize; pre- 
at in their advancing 
growth in the ſecond and laſt hot-bed, the 
frames muſt be occaſionally raiſed or aug- 
mented in depth, according as the plants ſhall 
rife in height. 

Make the firſt hot-bed for the ſeed in March, 
an dimenſions for a one or two-light frame, 
and about two feet and an half depth in dung ; 
directly ſet on the frame and glafles, raifing 
one end of the glaſs to paſs off the rank ſteam 


_ of the dung; and in a few days, or when the 


firſt great ſteam and heat of the bed is a little 
abated, lay on the earth, which muſt be light, 
rich and dry, and hid about four to five or ſix 
inches thick; then proceed to ſow the ſeeds of 
the different ſorts, each kind ſeparate, in ſmall 
ſhallow drills drawn with the finger; ſow the 
ſeed therein moderately thin, covering it in 


with fine mould a quarter to half an inch deep, be 
ſmall ſeeds but juſt 792 covered 
put on the 


or the very 
with the earth; this done, ditect 

glaſſes again, tilting one end a little for the 
evaporation of the riſing 


: 


ſteam of the bed; 
but cover the glaſſes every night with a gar- * the above ſccond hot- 


| 
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den mat. The plants will appear in a few 
days, when freſh air muſt be judiciouſly ad- 


| mitted, by propping up one end of the glaſs 


about an inch or two every mild day ; and 
when the earth appears dry, give a very light 
ſprinkling of water in a — forenoon ; keep 
the glaſſes moſtly cloſe of nights, or if a ſtrong 
fleam and heat, may be raifed a little at one 
corner for air to enter and the ſteam to paſs 
away, hanging the end of a mat before the 
tilted part, and continue to cover the glaſſes 
with mats every night. | 

In this manner continue the care of the ſeed- 
ling plants in the preſent bed for about three 
weeks, or till advanced one, two, or three 
inches in wth, according to that of the 
different ſorts, and then ſhould be pricked into 
another new-made hot bed. . 

About the beginning or middle of April, or 
a little before or after, when the plants in the 
ſeed hot-bed are advanced about one, two, or 
three inches, as juſt above intimated, another 
hot-bed ſhould be made in readineſs in proper 
time to receive them at that ſtate of growth ; 
making this bed for a two or three-light frame, 
or in length according to the quantity of plants, 
and about two fect and an half deep in dung; 
ſet on the frame and glaſſes, and when the 
ſtrong heat of the bed ſubſides, earth it within 
the frame with light dry mould, five or fix 
inches thick; ſhut down the glaſſes, and next 
morning or fame day, when the bed has im- 
parted a proper warmth to the earth, take 
up the plants with care from the ſeed-bed, and 
prick them in this four or five inches diſtance ; 
give a very light watering, and directiy put 
on the glaſſes, giving occaſional ſhade in the 
middle of ſunny days till they have ſtruck freſh 
root, and admit air — ne day by raiſing 
he upper ends of the 15 es one or two inches, 
giving alſo occaſiocnal light waterings two or 
three times a week in warm weather, and de- 
fend the glaſſes on nights with mats, as before 
adviſed ; and obſerving, that according as the 


plants riſe in height, touching the glaſſes, raiſe 


the frame at bottom a little in proportion, then, 
after having four or five weeks* growth, in this 
bed, if they have advanced confiderably ſo as 
to meet ind crowd one another, it would be 
adviſable to remove them into a third and fi- 
nal hot-bed, where it can be conveniently ob- 
tained, ſome planted mto the bed, others pre- 
viouſly potted and placed therein, as directed 
low. 5 > bog 
Where convenient to afford them another 
hot-bed it will be of great advantage, and 
which will be neceſſary the beginning or to- 
wards the middle of Ma , or when the plants 
are ſo much in- 


creaſed 
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creaſed in ſize 23 to interfere with or preſs j the other bed ĩato this, obſerving previouſly, 
againſt each other, when a third and final hot- | that ſuch as are intended for pots and no: 

bed ſhould be ready in proper time for their | planted therein before, ſhould now be : 
reception, made for one or more of the largeſt | and the proper ſiged pots are thoſe called twen- 

and deepeſt garden frames, eſpecially for the | ty-fours ; which being ready, take up the 

taller-growing plants, ſuch as the large cock's| plants from their preſeat bed, one at a time, 

comb, tricolors, bicolors, ſtramoniom, bal-| with a garden trowel, preſerving a little ball 

ſams, egg-plants, &cc. and for which a deep of earth about the root; put ſome earth in the 
drawing-trame would be eligible, or à multi- bottom of the pot, and ſet one plant in each. 
plyin — frame of two or three move- with the ball of earth entire, filling up round 

able diviſions, to place one upon another oc- | the ball and a little depth over the top with 

eaſionally to augment the depth, as the riſing | more rich mould: give ſome water, and direct- 

growth of the plants may require; or, how- ly plunge the pots in the carth of the bed, not 
ever, in default of theſe, any common deep {cro too cloſe together, being careful to 
frame muſt ſuffice, and this raiſed occaſional- | fill up all the interſtices between the pots cloſe- 
ly, either by means of props underneath, or ly with the earth, that the rank m May 
by four poſts, one at each corner, each poſt no where ariſe n the dung of 
having holes bored on the inward fide, fix che bed upon the plants, whi 

inches one above another, and with an iron or f all their leaves ia a ſhoxt time; then directly 
wooden peg for each poſt to place in the ſaidfput oa the glaſſes cloſe, to draw up the heat. 
holes higher or lower, on which to {upport} after which raiſe the glaſſes a little at the upper 
the frame according as required: but where ſ ends to paſs off the ſteam, and obſerve to ſhade 
there is a fixed glaſs-caſe of proper dimenbons, | 
five or ſix feet wide or more, and as in| 
height, it would be well calculated for draw- 
ing b ama age theſe curious Annuals, 
and prove of ſuperior in 
bringing them to greater perfection, and 
fore, w 


Where any or all of the plants 
to be forwarded in a glaſs-caſe, before men- 
tioned, to obtain them in the beſt perfectio 

accommodated with a convenience with the leaſt trouble, let the ſame methods be 

of this kind, a final hot-bed may be madefobſerved as above, both in making the hot - be 
therein, it baving an RT and placing the plants therceia, and other re- 
nally, of proper width length, eighteen ] quiſite particulars, as alſa according to the 
inches deep or more, in which to make the following inumations. 

bed either of hot-dung or tanner's bark; if} Be naw careful during the reſidence of the 
the former, muſt have earth or tan at top] plants in this their final kot- bed, either under 
wherein to plunge the pots, but if the latter, | frames or in a glaſs-caſe, to admit freſh ait 
every day in fine weather, by opening the glaſ 
more or leſs to ſtrengthen the plants in thei 
advancing growth, and to give occaſional plen- 
tiful waterings, which muſt be affarded them 
two or three times a week, or as you ſhall 
ſee neceſſary, and continue to cover the glafſ- 
es in cold nights with mats; give alſo ſame 
attention that a pr moderate heat conti- 
nues in the bed, which, if much declined, may 
be revived a little by applying a gentle lining 
of hot dung to the fades, where admiſhble, 
that the plants may be continucd in a free 


growth, 

Likewiſe obſerve, according as 8 
of the large forts in the frame hot-bed ad- 
vance conſiderably in ſtature, to afford them 
proper ſcope above to ſhoot, either by raiſing 
the frame upon props underneath, or by means 
of poſts, one at each corner, as formerly ex-, 
plained, defending the vacancy below with 


is final hot-bed made in 
a trench or cavity the width and length of the 
intended frame or frames, and funk a foot or 
eighteen inches or but little more, in order to 


K. as t 
quare, mak in 
and an half thick in dung ; put on the frame 
and and when the bed is of proper 
temperature of heat, earth it within the frame 
four or five inches deep, ready for the recep- mats nailed to the bottom part of the frame; 
tion of the plants, or the depth of the frame may be augmented 
Then procecding to remove the plants from | by ſome of the 28 abovc — 
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but where the hot-bed is made in a fixed glaſs- 
caſe of praper dimenſions, and the plants be- 

ing plunged therein, no further care will be 

required than to ſupply, them with freſh air 

and propet watering, thus, by theſe me- 

thods, the large taller-growing forts of cock's 
combs, tricolors, bicolors, ſtramoniums, &c. 

may be drawn to a ſtrong tall ſtature of three 

or four to five or fix feet high, or more; and 
the other plants m proportion, ſuch as the bal- 

ſams, egg- plant and gomphrenas, according to 
their nature of growth. 

Continue them under the above care till 
about the beginning or middle, or towards the 
bitter end of June, according to their ſtate of 

owth and temperature ot the ſeaſon ; and 
—ç when advanced to ſome conſiderable ſize, 
and the weather ſettled in warm, ſhould hard- 
en them gradually to the full air, by opening 
the glaſſes more conſiderably, and by degrees 
taking them off wholly, firſt in the day time, 
and then both day and night; and the plants 
won after removed in their pots fully abroad 
rt the open air, in the places where they are 
ñnally to remain during the ſummer, till they 
terminate their growth. 

In diſpoſing theſe plants in the garden, they 
ſnould occupy ſome principal ſituation ; are eli - 
gible to arrange in fore-courts and other con- 
1picuous compartments, | 

They being now removed. into the full air 
in their pots, give fupport where neceſſary to 
thoſe of taller growth, by placing a neat 
ftraight ſtick or Rake to each, and to which 
tie the ſtem in a regular manner, in an upright 
direction: and be careful not to omit water- 


ing the whole freely in dry weather, in which 


they will require it every day or two, eſpe- 
cally where the pots are much expoſed to the 
fun; but in any ſituation give ſuſficĩent water- 
ing to preſerve the earth moiſt about the roots, 
chat the plants may continue of a heahhful, 
lively growth, flower well, and ripen feed 
and fruit in porſection. | | 
Note. the foregoing intimations, relative to 
the methods prattiſed in drawing the particu- 
tar ſorts of the tender Annuals of this claſs, 
herein mentioned, to x tall ſtature, hy means 
of deep frames, drawing-frames, or common 
frames, raiſed as may he required, is princi- 
pally to be underſtood for ſuch as naturally 
a ſſume ſome tall upright habit, ſuch eſpecially 
as the large cock's combs, tricolors and-bico- 
lors, &c, and that are particularly required in 
the largeſt poſhble degree of growth, ſome- 
times Fe or fix feet high} ; though thoſe of a 
more robuſt moderate ſtature, of three os four 
feet, make 2 very good appearance ; and the 
fame of the other forts according to their or- 


* 
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der of growth ; it, however, ſhould be ob- 
ſerved of the different ſorts, that to obtain 
them in ſome tolerable handſome ſize, not leſs 
than two different hot-beds muſt be employed, 
one wherein to ſow the ſeed and raiſe the plants 
a few inches in growth, and then tranſplanted 
into another under proper frames, to grow till 
1 pou end of May, or beginning or middle 
of June. | F | 

But, as before obſerved, that where there is 
the accommodation of a glaſs-caſe of proper 
width, length and heighth, wherein ro make 
a hot- bed in which to receive the plants from 
the frame: beds, all the ſorts may be raiſcd to 
greater perfection in ſize, &c. with leſs trouble. 
Tee Glafs-caſe. | 
However, as to the dwarf cock's comb, &c. 
in their natural dwarfiſh growth of fix or 
eight inches, to a foot or * inches high, 
they do not require to be drawn up in deep 
frames, only being raiſed, 'and planted into 
another ' hot-bed as above, under a common 
frame, fome planted ſingly in pots, and others 
in che earth of the bed, as may be convenient, 
and according as they advance in their low 
ſtature, may raiſe the frame only a little by 
degrees, keeping the glaſſes near the head of 
the plants, that may not be drawn up 
much to ſtem in a weakly ſtate, but continued 
[ſhort and robuſt in their | peculiar natura! 
| ns 5 in which their flower-heads will be 

arger and more compact, ſo continuing them 
in the hot- bed under the glaſſes till the latter 
end of May or beginning of June, then re- 
moved to the full air, ſome in thoir pots, others 
planted in the borders. 

To raiſe a ſupply of any of the afore- men- 
tioned plants of this claſs, in common growth 
for the borders, ſow the ſeed in a moderato 
hot-bed the middle or latter end of March, on 
beginning of April: and towards the end of 


the laſt-named month, or beginning of May, 


the plants being raiſed one, two, or three 
inches, prick them into another hot-bed fix 
inches aſunder; managing them in giving 
freſh air and water agreeable to the former di- 
rections till June; then planted out with balls 
of earth about the roots into the borders, they 
will grow freely, and flower in tolerable good 
perfection. 
The requiſite culture of all the forts, when 
removed into the full air, is prineipally to give 
plenty of water to all thoſe in occa- 
fionall to thoſe in the borders, when firth 
planted, and tilt freſh rooted ; and-to-keep tho 
whole clean from weeds, and give ſupport of 
ſticks where neceſſary. 

They will all flower from June or July till 


þ 


the end. os. Autumn; and in Auguſt and Sep- 
L | tember. 
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September, will ripen ſeed, which ſhould then 
be gathered in proper ſupply in ww weather. 
But to fave ſeed in perfection, ſhould mark 
ſome of the moſt perfect flowering plants, 
and thoſe of other peculiar properties, and 
of which it ſhould be obſerved, that if a 
cold, or wet autumn prevail, ſome pots of 
the beſt forts of cock's comb, tricolors, bi- 
colors, and double balſams, &c. ſhould be 


placed in deep or raifed frames, in order to 
have occaſional ſhelter of the glaſſes of nights, | 


cold weather, and much rain; or may be 
placed more beneficially in ſome glaſs-caſe, 
where any, opened a little in the front, but 
the top glaſſes continued, and the whole ſhut 
"© cloſe in cold nights; for without the above 
precautions, theſe moſt tender plants will not 
ripen ſeed in unfavourable ſeaſons; and there- 
fore having conveniences as above, it would 
be proper.to uſe the ſame precaution eve 
ſeaſon leſs or more, as it may appear neceſ\- 
fary, for the greater certainty of obtaining a 
proper ſupply of good feed. 
ANTHEMIS, Chamomile. 

This genus furniſhes upwards of twenty 
ſpecies of herbaceous plants, confiſting of an- 
nuals and perennials; of which not more than 
five or ſix merit notice, either for uſe or or- 


nament. 4 5-6 
Syngene/ia Polygamia Su- 


Claſs and order, 
er flua. 

 Charafers.)] Calyx is hemiſpherical and 
ſcaly.” 'CoroLLa, a compound radiated 
flower, the - diſc or middle compoſed of fun- 
nel-thaped hermaphrodite, and the radius of 
flat female florets. STAMINA, five filaments 
in the hermaphrodite flowers. PtsTILLUM, 
a germen, imple ſtyle; and two reflexed 
ſtigmas. PER1ICARPIUM, none; the feeds fit 
2 on the receptacle. ö 

The ſpecies of note are, 
1. ANTHEMIS neb1:l:s. | | 
- Common Chamomile. |] Anthemis with pin- 
nated leaves, compoſed of numerous minute, 
acute-pointed, ſomewhat hairy pinnas. 

Varieties. |] Common Chamomile with ſin- 
gle white flowers—with double white flowers 
—with very large double white flowers. 
2. ANTHEMIsS maritima.” | 
Sed Chamomile.) Anthemis with pinnated, 
fleſhy, indented, dotted, naked leaves, trailing 


branching ſtalks, and white flowers. 

with pinnatitid, plane, obtuſe, ee phone 
white 

4. (ANTHEMIS tintorea 


ANTHEMIS tementoſa. 
owny Grecian Sea Chamomile. ] Anthemis 
downy leaves, branching ſtalks, 
fowers. © en. 
Dying Ox-eye Authemis. ] Anthemis with 


N . 


ry 


* 


| merous flowers in 
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tall erect ſtalks, doubly-pinnated ſawed leaves, 
woolly underneath, and large flowers grow-, . 
ing in a corymbus. Sk . 
Varieties. | Common German Ox-eye An- 
themis with yellow flowers. Great Oriental 
Ox-cye Anthemis with ſulphur-coloured flow- 
crs—with white flowers—with ſcarlet flowers 
—with pale-red flowers and with large white 
flowers. | | 
5. ANTHEMITs Pyrethrum, | 
Pellitory of Spain.] Anthemis with trail- 
ing branches, pinnated, finely divided leaves, 
and each branch terminated by one large 
flower. | 
All theſe are hardy perennials, cloſely adorn- 
ed with numerous pinnated leaves, finely di- 
vided into a multitude of minute parts, and 
compound radiated flowers, but the radius is 
not diſt inct in the double kinds. | 
The Anthemis nobilis is the: Odoriferous or 
Common Chamcmile, well known for the 
medical virtues of its flowers, which are 
equally efficacious in all its varieties, and the 
plants merit culture in every garden. The 


two double kinds merit culture alſo as flower- 


ing plants; the common double fort is well 
known: its flowers, though ſmall, are perſect- 
ly full and pretty; but thoſe of the large double 
kind are almoſt three times as big, and are very 
beautiful; but the ſingle varieties are account- 
ed the moſt efficacious for medicine, though 
the doubles are moſt generally cultivated; and 
as flowering plants — none but 
good double kinds ſhould be admitted, difpoſed 
towards the front of borders, &c. and which 
are alſo ſometimes planted for edgings; but 
they ſoon ſpread out diſorderly, unleſs cut in 
on the tides occaſionally in ſummer ; they 
likewiſe are ſometimes planted to cover naked 
banks, and in rock work, &c. 
They are all low trailing plants, ſpreading 
themſelves upon the ſurtace of the earth ; 
their branches emitting roots 2s they adyance. 
and multiply exceedingly, and produce nu- 
une, July, and Auguſt. 
or even till October. 5 
The Anthemis maritima and Downy An- 


| themis are low, buthy plants, and produce 


numerous flowers from July until November, 
and may+be admitted to form variety in the 
compartnents of pleaſure grounds. 

The Anthemis tinfforia and varieties are 
ſpreading plants, and fend up branching ſtems 
a yard high, ornamented with corymbuſes of 
flowers from June until November, and make 
a good appearance in the flower-borders. and 
1 compartments. -_ 

The Pellitery of Spain hath a carrot-ſhape! 


root, and branches ſpreading a fogt each way 
N 2 aan 


# 
j 
* 
. 
C + 
1 
2 
1 


= an: 
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of the grov producing large ſolitary flow- very quick 


ers in June and July. 5 
The root of this ſpecies affords relief in the 


tooth-ach. Fe 
Propagat/3 &c. 
The Common en gs and dae are 
ted by parting the roots, and by off- ſets, 
Hips wad outings 9 their trailing — 
The heft ſcaſon for this is March. and April, 
although it may be done in any of the ſum- 
mer months. e intended for medical uſe 


muſt be planted in a bed or border, in little 
tuſts, nine inches ov a foot aſunder; give 


fome water, and they bet ſpread and 
produce plenty of flowers the ſame year. 
2 ———— — 
plants, ſet them in little buuches in different 
parts of the berders. | 
The other four ſpecies are eafily raiſed 
from ſeed. in a bed of common earth, in 
March and April; likewife by flips and cut- 
wings of their branches, in a ſhady border, 
any time in ſummer; afterwards tranſplant 
them into the horders or fronts of ſhrubberies, 
en will endure many years, and flow- 
"To th r 
To this ger 6 
weeds of the fields, — leaves ſomewhat 
ke Chamomile, and white radiated flowers, 
with yellow middles. 
ANTHERE, the Apex, Summit, or Top 
of the Stamina, or Stamen of Flowers, and 


is elevated means of the filaments. See 
STAMEN FIiLAMENTUM. | 
This part of the flower, i. e. Antherw, is 


of the urmoſt utiliey in the 
: for accordhng to the fexvual 
x is the principal 
and contains the 
and coloured duſt, abſolutely 
impregnation of the female parts 


for the 


or fruitful, and to fertiliſe the ſeeds, which 


otherwiſe would prove abortive. 


| 
the it 
bub ep ogra and in a day or two 


tion of 
ſyſtem, 
— 
ing pollen, or ſine 


of the fruc- 
thcation of flowers, to render them prolific 


A 
ek and conſpicuous, partic icularly ex- 


emplited in the cucumber; as I have often 
obſerved, that from the time of impꝛiegnating 
the female flower with the Antherz of the 
male bloſſom, which IL always practiſe to the 
early crops, that the fruit, from the t12e of a 
large barley-corn, have attained four, five, 
or fix inches in length in a fortnight or three 
weeks; the cucumber and melons being an- 
drogynous plants, 1. e. produce male and fe- 
— — — the ſame root; that the 
office of fecundating the fruit naturally, is fup- 
poſed to be accomplithed in the general ſum- 
mer crops in the full ground, by the winds or 
inſects, ſuch as bees, flies. &c. conveying the 
male duſt, and ſhedding it over the ſtigma or 
pointal of the female flower ; but in the early 
crops in hot-beds, under frame and glaſſes, 
where we may ſuppoſe the winds and inſets 
have no acceſs, recourſe is had to art, to per- 
form the office of impregnation, or, as the 
gardeners call it, ſetting * fruit, Which is 
effected by carrying the ſtamina of the male, 
commonly, though improperly, called the 
falſe bloſſom, to the female, and tonchin 
therewith, fo as to leave part 


— 


W 


after the fruit will viſibly ſwell. See the 
Culture of Cucumbers. a | 
The moſt natural ſtructure of the Antheræ, 


{ which obtain in the greater number of 


is, in point of ſiteation, placed on the top 
the filament; in point of number, a fingle An- 
thera to each filament, though ſome plants have 
two, others three, four, and five Anthere. 

The connection of the Anthere with the 
lament is either Erectæ, ere, or ſtrait, and 
faſtened by either end to the top of the fila- 
ment; [ncambentes, incumbent, or placed ſide- 
ways upon the filament; or Fer ſatilis, veering 
about like a vane. Vs 

The figure and reſemblance of the An- 
theræ is various, ſome are Linsarit, linear, 


— 


or lender, like a thread; Subulata, or awl- 


The. ſexual fyſtem being founded on the ſ ſhaped ; Haftata, ſpear, or yavelin-ſh aped ; 
ſuppoſed md. -cor gb of the ſeeds by the — — Bekde, two- parted half- 


male duſt or powder contained in the An- 
therz, the importance of that part of the arro 


augmented. Sce Sxxus. 


flower is conſiderably 


The Antherz produce, and, when ripe, 
diſcharge a powder called pollen, which fall- 


upon the ſtigma, or female organ, is ab- 
for a toũgh and viſcid humour, with} Acuta, ſharp, terminated in an acute angle; 


ſorbed by 


which the ſurface of that part is covered, and 
paſſing from thence through the ſtyle, 42 


pregnates the | mg or ovarĩum 
STYLUs and 


tion of nature, the fruit or ſced immediately] 
take their growth, which, in ſome plants, i and 


way; Bilaba, divided into two; Sag 
w-ſ{haped ; 'Cordata, heart-ſhaped ; Ren- 
formis, kidney-ſhaped ; Ovata,  egg-ſbaped ;. 


| Globoſa-or Retunda, globular or round; Tri- 


four-cor- 


gona, 'three-cornered ; Teer 
ent, or moon-ſhaped ; 


, ing to. a point; Obtu/a, ob- 
uſe, or blunt; Drfiinia, diſt inct, or uncon- 
nected with each other; Connivens, approach 


ERMEN) ; and aſter this opera- ing each other; Incurva, bowed, or crooked; 


mbranacea, 'membrunaceous- or 


: 75 hairy and woolly ; Hirfata, rough 
iy; 
p Rare, 


ANT . 


bad, like parchment; Pellxcida, Hhining or| 
Enit, Solder Wort. 6 
The plants are moſtly herbaceous, perennial, 

and of the flowery kind, grow with many 

2 narrow 2 and upright flowerdftalks, 


ſtature, in different fpecies, from 
22 to three feet, adorned with hexa- 


* * * C p 
\ „ 
> *- 4a 
8 * 


ANT 
2 long. 2 


po if 
* * 

* EXE £ 
6" 
"7x a 

4 P 


fleſby leaves, — 
de and looſe ſpikes of low flowers ng 


among the leaves. 


| The four fir ſpacies 6e unde pers 
ante 


enmals, the roots are ms y tubers, 
eſpecially the three firſt ; che eaves and ſtems 


petalons liliaceous flowers, diſpaſed in ſpikes. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Mono 

Charatters.} CATx, none. A, 
fix obtuſe ſpreading petals. STAMINA, fix] 
filaments, and incumbent furrowed antheræ. 
PiSTILLUM, a trigonous germen, fimple ſtyle, | 
and trigonous ſtigma. PEAICARPIUM, a 


riſe from the root annually in ing, flower 
in June and July, and ripen ſeed in autumn. 
All theſe are proper furniture for the princi- 
pal compartments of the pleaſure-ground. 
The Anthericum fruteſcens, alveoides, and 
Fee (natives of the Cape of Good- 
Hope) are green-houſe plants, fo muſt be re- 
tained always in pots; they are ſucculent, and 


— . capſule, of three cells, 


Than are TI thirty ſpecies ; : thoſe that}: 


claim attention are, 

1. ANTHERICUM revolutum. 
 Revolute-flowered | Anthericum.” 
cum with flat ro leaves, er 


 akks, two feet hi ID 
by a looſe ſpike eh be en do: 
petals rolled back, - 
2. ANTHERICUM ram 
Ramoe/ſe-ftatked furbirizoms ] 
; Anthericum with flat leaves, branch- 


ang ſtalks, two feet high, each hranch termi- 
e eee of. white: Saxons; with 
ſtraight petals. 
ANTHERICUM ue 

8 Graſs-leaved, or Si igle- altea 
Anthericum.} Anthericum with long, plane, 
flat leaves, an erect unbranched ſtalk, a foot 
and half high, ſupporting one looſe ſpike of 
4 r is ; 
St. Bruno. Lily, er der-wort. 
Anthericum with long, plane, ue rec leaves, 
erect undivided ſtalk, fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, and large bell-ſhaped, lil 
ferous — at top of the ſtalk, hanging on 


endure five or fix days. 

ANTHERICUM cent. 

Fay atked Anthericum, or Onton-leaved | 
Alo. 3 with feveral ſhrubby fof 
branches from the root, each ſupporting a head þ 
of columnar, onion-like, fleſhy leaves, and 
looſe ſpikes of yellow 8 f 

6. ANTHERICUM aleceides. 

Hloe-leaved Anthericum. py eee with 
broad, flat, awl-ſhaped, leaves, ; ang 
From the root, ſpreading 7 


ground 


looſe ſpikes of yellow lowerengagumong 2 


leaves. 
7. ANTRERICUM Alphedel 


vides. . 1 N 
* Anthericum.] Anthericum 


nen. | 


ſeed in autumn or ſpring, 


bed, and about nine inches aſunder to have a 


— odori- þ where OST are ta remain. 
one fide, which are very pretty, but rarely from ſeed, but 


yretain their es, and flower at different ſea- 
ſons, and often perfect ſeeds. 
The flowers 57 all the ſorts are liliaceous, 


ä petals. See its 
-Charatiers. 


Prop 
They are propagated b ſeed, and 
off-ſets and | 5955.4 but, 1 ſome ſorts IR 
furniſh off- ſets plentifully, they may be raiſed 


| abundantly from ſeed, ſuch as the anthericum 


ſow the 
wy in a bed or border of 
hght earth, the will riſe in 
April or May; ; which, in autumn, 4 — the 
leaves decay, tranſplant in à freſh 


revolutum, ramoſam, and Liliago: 


year's growth, then removed into the flower 


s, and finally to remain for flowering. 
And as the above three forts ſometimes 
afford bottom off-fets, they ſhould be detachett 
aud parent yoot in autemn or ſpring, and 
planted for increaſe. 

Ihe St. Brune's Lily multiplies freely by off- 

[ſets of the roots, which may be divided in 
autumn, planting the ſmall lips in a nurſery- 
bed for a year, and the ones at once 

green - houſe kinds 


oe vente" be raiſed” 
inc 
off· ſets or ſuckers, which may be taken 97 8 
ſummer or autumn, and planted in pots of li 
25 earth, and in winter muſt have the by 
e or frame, and ma- 
* as other ſucculent plants. 
NTHOLYZA, ſometimes called A- 
7 Corn-Flag. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials, of 
he bulbous-rooted tribe, ode ſtalks from 
one to two feet high, ornamented with cluſters 
of large monopetalous flowers, of TT” | 
structure and beauty. 

Claſs and order. Triandria Aon 

CharaFers.] Carvx is a fpatha 


The three 


Co- 


1 


ROLLA, one irregular ringent petal, tobular 


ow, 


IN 


_ are ſucceeded. by. plenty of ripe ſeeds in au- 


a a. 


ANT 


below, widening gradually to a: large com- 
1 ringent mouth, the! upper lip 
and erect, mY two thart wings at xy long 


the ky ſhort and triſid. STA MINA; 
_ pointed antheræ. 

EOS 7 a germen below. the corolla, 
lender ſtyle, triſid ſtigma. PErRIcaR- 
230M) AA ee Ann. and 
=» ſpecies of molt. note ate. pages 11. [ 

1. ANTHOLYZA! ringens. 

Gaping ſcarlet Antholyza.] Antholy: Za with 
narrow, rough, furrowed leaves, a font long ; 
round hairy flower-ſtalk, two feet high, or- 
namented upward with ſeveral red flowers, 
having the throat RENE and be 
gaping lips. 

2. ANTHOLYZA ae. 

Llaited-leaved Antholyza.) Antholyzs' with 
Jong, narrow, deeply-furrowed leaves, plicate, 
or lapping over one another; a flower- ſtem 
eighteen inches high, and ringent flowers; the 
corolla ſhorter than the ſtamens.; . | 

3. ANTHOLYZA @&thiopica. 

Ethiopian Crimſon Antholyza.] Antholyza 
with long, narrow, deep green leaves; a 


round flower-ſtem: a foot: high, che top or- 
namented with large, e armen | 
f . 


XTHOLYZA Cunonia. 
Nl -flewered Antholyza.] 1 
with narrow, ſword-ſhaped, pointed leaves, 
nine inches long, riling in autumn, and the 
flower-ſtem in ſpring, twelve to eighteen 
inches high, ornamented upward with large 
ſcarlet flowers, RajIng. the. 


F. ANTHOLYZzA AMeriana. 

Red - flowered Antholyza, or 1 Lina] 
Antholyza with linear, ſword- th leaves, | 
upright flower-ſtem à foot and alf high, 
adorned above with funnel-ſhaped red flowers. 
+ Theſe are exotics of Africa, aud require the 
pro: eclion of a ſtove or good green- og A in 
winter, fo muſt be always retaiacd in pots: 

They have bulbous percunial robots, but the 
leaves and ſtems arc annual, the leaves riſing, | 
ſome in autumn, and tue flower-ſtems iu 
ſpring, producing: the flowers in May. and 
June; which ate elegant and curious in * 
ture, being univerſally monopetalous, long. 
hollow, divided into fix irregular ſegments, 
one of which is considerably n 
whole extremely ſingular ans beautiful, and 


tumn. 


Their propagation is by olf-ſets trom the 


upper ſegment, ex- 
tended, and two outer lobes broader, aſcending. 


RS 


1 Fhey may alſo be with facility 
by ſeeds ſown in autumn, in pots of light earth, 
which place in'the'igreen-houle in winter, and 
the plants will appear iu ſpring; and in two 
years tranſplant them into ſeparate pots, ar 
remain for floweri t a4 554 197 © 

The plants may 
unremoved one, two, or three! years; then 


} when the flower-ſtalks decay in ſummer, July, 


or Auguſt, may be taken up as required, both 
to te the incteaſed off. ſets, and to replant 
the main bulbs in freſh earth, either directly, 
or kept till September or October, then finally 
planted: the ott-ſets plant alſo in pots, three 


or _ her, to have one or two years“ 
pou tranſplanted ingly,” when their 
eaves decay, in ſummer or autumn; and will 


: flower ſtrong the year following. 


| ANTHOSPERMUNML Amber-Tree. 
} This is a beautiful, evergreen, odoriferous 
ſhrub, of the green-houſe.: eG 90 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Diæcia, i. e. 
hermaphrodite, and mand female: flowers 
upon one plants, and Welte or Ame 1 
another. 4 

There are tuo ſpecies, 1 

1. ANTHOSPERM UM ere . 
| £thropran S mast Amnber-Yire.] Antho- 


and numerous very ſmall, ſmooth leaves. 95 

2. ANTHOSPERMUM ciliare. 1 

Ciliated Cape Auiliaſper mum] Ahd. 
mum with .progumbent or trailing ſtalks, eight 
or ten inches long. and narrow A perl 
leaves, having — borders. 

The dntho/permum ' a thiopicum is the oak 
molt commonly known here; it is a low ſhrub, 
the ſtem erect, and divides into numerous ſlen- 
der branches, cloſely covered with very ſmall, 


che merit of the plant is its being a geo ever- 
green, of delightful fragrance. 

Both theſe ſpecies require the ſhield. of. a 

reen-houſe or hot-houte 1 in winter, ſo muſt 
be coltyatal-m pots. n 

The propagation of bath forth -— fete by 
cuttings and — of ther Jong branches ; 
the cuttings may r in May, 1 
July, either in pots, or in a bed 
ing occaſional ſhade, and they "will be 
the | tranſplant into ſeparate ben in two or os 
months. — 
ANTHVLLIS. Barka Fovin,. or Jupiter's 
Beard; alſo Silver Buſh. f wal 

This genus furniſhes evergreen ſhrubs and 
herbaceous plants; the former chiefly merit 


when the leaves decay. , 


9 


a7 2 


roots which may be taken vy — To 


; 


cylture, which are exotics of the green-hauſe, 
8 adorned 


T el 6c ches? Sow | 


ſpermum with an erect very branching ner 


lanceolate, evergreen, fragrant leaves, an 
» | lowers from the hides of the branches, ; which 
being devoid. of petals, have no beauty; ſo that 


"is 


ANT ANT. 


adorned with 6 white Seen hence it is Samezimes. 25 870 
ceous, or butterfl Bae flowers. Silver Buſh he 

Claſs and oy (pbk dey Diadelphia-Decandriar .: The Athylls cytiſoides i is alſo 24 | 

Charatters.] CAL vx, monophyllous, fave ſhrub. All the ſorts flower annually in June- 
ing, five parted, and permanent. ConolLEA and July; the flowers are often ſucceeded by 
is papilionaceous, the ſtandard long, both fades | Tipe ſeeds in 3 The propagation of 
reflexed, the wings and keel ſhort. STANMIxA, all the ſpecies is by ſeeds, cuttings, and layers. 
ten filaments, ſimple antheræ. PisritLun, By ſeeds: ſow 2 in pots in ſpring, which 
an oblong germen, imple ſtyle and ſtigma. plunge in a moderate hot-bed juſt to bring up 
PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh pod, Ws. one | the plants, and they muſt afterwards be plamed 
or two ſeeds. 4 7 ſeparate pots. | 
The principal ſhrubby ſpecies addi cf Dok By _— : plant them in May or June; f in 

1. ANTHYLLIS. Barba Jovis a ſhady border, and they, will be well-raoted by 

Common Barba Jobis, or upiter' Brandi ]]auturn..- ; 
Anthyllis with ſhrubby ſtem and branches, nine | Layers of the young e may be per- 
or ten feet high, ornamented with winged | formed at any time. 
ſilvery leaves, compoſed of many lobes, and] Tbe folg ing are herbaceous ſpecies of ue 
bright yellow flowers 1 in ae at tha ende genus. 
of the branches. | 1. „5 montanas.-. 

2. ANTHYLLIS Hiſides, 5 Mountain Herbateous Anthyllis, or -* Pin 1 

Ternate cytiſus-like hoary-leaved Spaniſh Bars | Milk Vertch.] Anthyllis with trailing ſt 
ka Fevis,] Anthyilis with ſhrubby ſtem and winged hairy leaves, having an equal number 
branches, two feet high, ternate leaves com- of lobes, and purple flowers in Oe heads: 
poſed of three oval — lobes, and yellow ſ at the ends of the branches. 
flowers, by twos or threes from * 0 2. ANTHYLLIS Fulseraria. | 
the branches. 1 Scarlet Lady's Fuer. Anthyllis with 

 ANTHYLLIS heterophy * 7 gender ſtalks, winged leaves, of two or three, 
ariable - leauved $ hs Portugal Barba pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one, and 
ovis.]; Anthyllis with low fhrubby ſtem and | double heads of ſcarlet flowers at the cnds of 
ranches, ſpreading near the ground, pirinazed | the ſtalks, 
flvery leaves, terminated by an odd lobe, and] They are hai V perennials, and proper 1. 
ſmall variegated 1 at 1 . of the niture for the pleaſure-ground, and may be 
branches. +} raiſed from feed in autumn or ſpring, vad by 

4. ANTHYLLIS Aowiamiies.: I parting their roots. 

Cretan Ternate-teaved Barba Fovis. 1 An. | ANTTIRRHIN UM, "hap - Dragon, or 
myllis with. ſnrubby ſtem and branches, riſing; car 's-Snout; alſo Linaria, or Toad-Flax, or 
05 feet high, «hoon leaves, and yellow] Erog” s-Mouth. 
flowers. 1 in cluſters from the figs of the] The plants are herbaceous, .. and. of che 
DT / ious is Soren, flowery kind, producing erect ſtalks from one 

55 ANTHYLL18 Evineogs.. 914 to three feet high, terminated by long erect 

ly Anthyllts.] Auch pile with ſhrubby ſpikes of numerous eee, N | 
and very prickly ſtem and branches, growing | flowers. 
ſix or eight feet high, oval dare . and] The Snap-Dragons: are often ſcen growing 
purpliſh flowers, | upon walls and ruins., | 

6. ANTHYLLIS 8 | . Claſs and. order, Didynamia Lngi : 

Indian Autlyllis.] Anthyllis wah a large ' Charetters.Þ CaLYxX is er and. 
and ſhrubby ſtem, ſcandent unarmed branches, N five · parted. CoRoLLA is monopeta- 
unequal pipnate leaves and flowers, with a = lous and ringent, the tube oblong, ſwelling, 
calyx and white corolla. f fand ning above with a mouth, having two 

Theſe are all exotic evergreens.of the - lips, the upper. one two-parted and reflexed on 
houſe; ſo muſt be always pt in pots for the _ ſide, the under-one trifid and obtuſe, and 
convenience of. moving them. in and 'out | a prominent nectarium at the baſe- of the 


occaſionally, _'.. | 


3s flower. STAMINA, two ſhort and two long 
The firſi five ſpecies. are ative of Portugal, filaments. PisT1L.LUM,. a roundiſh germen,, 
Spain, Italy. and Greece ; ; und the laſt. of | ſimple ſtyle, and ſtigma. | Px RICARPLUM, . 
Cochin-China. © * Proundiſh. capſule; having many ſeeds. | HY 
The Anthy this Barba Fowis 3 isa moſt beauti- | There are above fafty ſpecies of this genus : - 
ful evergreen (4 "#6. 4 although it may be ſaid to | thoſe for our pu and of moſt note, are, 
de whuje, for the leaves appear of a ſilvery firſt, the four follo Pa of the gone 
inan, 


ANT 


- the nectarium of the flower but very | 
little prominent, which, in the Toad-Flax, is 
extended at the baſe of ghe corolla mY 
4 . 

1. ANTIERAINUM mans. 


Great Perennial Snop- Dragon.) Antirrhi- 


—_ —— two or three feet high; 
22 leaves, having foot-ſtalks, and 
the flem rerminated by a long ſpike of many 


f arzeties.] Great Perennial ——— 


Tirith red flowers—with white flowers — 0 


and red flowers — with white - mouthed red 
flowers with yellow flowers— yellow and 
red flowers vellow and you . 
le flowers—purple ite ſha 
8 Variegated-leaved Great Snap- 
Dragon with flowers of different colours. 
2. AXTIRRHINUM /atifolium. 
. Broad-leaved Greateft Perennial Snap-Dra- 
* Antirrhinum with erect ſtems, a 
; broad, ſpear- ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, on 
ſhort tage” and the ſtem 3 by a 
pike of many elegant large flowers. 
fam. 5, J The flowers of many different 
colours like the former. 
. ANTIRRHINUM iu. 
Italian Perenmal dite Snap-Dragon.) 
1 _ ſtems two feet high, very 
long, narrow, f. lea ves, the 


hairy 
ſtews adorned at top wich a ſhort robuſt ſpike 


of large white flowers. 
4 ANTIRRHINUM ficulum. 

Sicilian Auma White Snap- 
tirrhinum with ſtems fifteen 
narrow ſpear- ſhaped alternate leaves, white 
flowers with 


following are the Linarias, or Toad- 
Flax Antirrhinunes, diſti ble from the 
Snap-Dragons by the flower being terminated 
behind by the nectarium, like a * or horn, 
on conſideration, they 


the Antirrhinums. 


naria vulgaris. 


nus places them amo 
F. ANTIREHINUM, 


Com Yad. Fl.] Antirrhinum with | 
many erect ſtems, eighteen inches high, adorn- 
narrow, ſpear- 
leaves, in cluſters, and each ſtem | 


cd below with numerous, 


thaped, 
terminated along ſpike of many cloſe · ſitting 
2. rr — 

ers, 7 
cllow Flax, 


hite T oad-Flax— Small Y 


6. AnTinnHINUM 
Great Purple Sweet-/cented . 1 An- 
— watl many. Om branching, very 


Antirrkinams, diſtinguiſhed from the Late | 


nd es Lek 


purple bottoms, ariſing ſingly on | 
— 22 e ebe | 


were formerly | 
ranged as a diſtinct genus ( Linaria); but Lin- 


ANT 


y ſtems, a yard high, narrow, 
terminated Jooſe ſpikes e 
rn 5 * 
» ANTIRRHINUM i 

tflowered Gibraltar Tead- Flax.) Au- 
tirrhinum with many declinated ſucculent 
ſtalks, hardly a foot long,, very ſhort, narrow, 
ſucculent leaves, oppoſite below, but irregular 
above, the ſtems terminated by cluſters of cloſe- 
fitting ſad-purple flowers, with dark purple 
chaps, and ſtriped awl-ſhaped nectariums. 

Varies.) Li F 

iſh-purple - yellow. 

8. AXTIRRHINUM arvenſe. 

Wild Blue Toad-Flax.}) Antirrhinum with 
many erect, very branchy ſtems, two feet 
high, narrow leaves in whorls below, by pairs 
or 2 above, and all the ſtems and branches 
terminated by looſe ſpikes of many ſmall blue 
flowers. 

Varity.] Field Toad-Flax with yellow | 
flowers. 

Fd thn dalmaticum. : 
an Shrubby Yellow Toad-Flax.] An- 
ee with a ſtrong, cre, woody ſtem, a 
ard high, nagar? 88 
ves, and large deep - yellow 
. e 

10. ANTIRRHINUM triphy/iem. 

Throee-lcaved Annual r Anürrhi- 
num with ere& branchy ftems, — 2 
8 oval ſmooth leaves by threes, and ſhore 
{ſpikes of flowers terminate the branches. 

Parieties are,] Three-leaved Toad-Flax 
with yellow flowers—yellow with purple 
ſtandard and ſpur - with purple flowers. 

11. ANTIRRHINUM 10n anum. 

Montpelier Perennial Toad-flax.] Antirrhi- 
num, with erect branching ſtems two feet 
high, narrow linear leaves, crowded in cluſ- 
ters ; and terminal ſpikes of blue, ſweet-ſcent- 
od flowers, with ſhort ſpurs. 

12. ANTIRRHINUM ſparteum. 
Twiggy, Branching Annual Toad-flax. ow 
Antirrhinum, with a fthort ere&t ſmooth 
ſtem a foot high, flender branches, awl- 
fleſhy-lea ves, and racemoſe bunches 
of Kats yellow flowers. 
1 1 | 
me Perennial Purple Trad Antir- 
rhinum with ſlender, fs ſtems, fix or 


ightinches high; linear f pedleaves by 
— and terminal clutlery/ of 8 
owers. F „ 5 


All che above ſpecies r | 
— | ly herbaceous and hardy : of which, 


bonnet 


Antirrhimem 2 triphyllum, and 
others perennial : - 


all 


* A 
_— * - 
| * 
. - 


l adapted to cultivate as ortidinetita} flower- | 


ing plants in borders, beds, and other com- 
partments of the pleaſure-ground ; in ich 
the ſnap-dragon kinds appear the moſt con- 
ſpicuous and ſhowy 
are alſo very floriferous and ornamental : and 
the whole diſplays à very pretty variety” in 
ſummer : and ſome continue flowering the 
reateſt part of that ſeaſon and autumn: and 
being moſtly of hardy growth, will ſucceed in 
any common ſoil and fituation : though the 
Antirrhinum _— and dalmaticum are rather 


fomewhat tender, liable to ſuffer by ſevere 


froſt, when fully expoſed in winter. 
The roots are fibrous, the ſtems ri 
from each root, and the leaves are univerſally 
fimple, and moſtly long and narrow. 
he flowers are formed of one hollow, 
grinning petal, reſembling the ſnout and mouth 
of an animal : hence the names Snap-Dragon, 
Calf's-Snout, Frog's Mouth, &ec. + 
They are all eafily raifed : the Annuals by 
feed every year in the ſpring, generally to re- 
main where ſown : and the perennials both 
by ſeed in the ſame ſeaſon, and by parting the 
roots in ſpring or autumn, and by cuttings 
and flips of the ſtalks, &c. in ſummer ; and 
once raiſed, 5. of ſeveral ho ht duration. 
Culture of the Snap- Dragon Kinds. 
1 Sup Pra on en ee 
pretty owers, more par- 
8 tho of the Antirrhinum maus and 
latifolium, and are of remarkably eaſy cul- 
ture, as is obvious by the plants riſing ſpon- 
taneouſly from the ſelf-fown or ſcattered feeds, 
even out of the crevices of walls, buildings, 
and ruins, ſo that they are alſo good furniture 
for Amb . 5 Ap in 
s, thoſe that grow in dry, » gra- 
Tally: rubbiſhy, or — dry hungry n, are 
alſo of ſeveral years' duration; though in rich 
land they grow ſtrongeſt, and the flowers will 
be more | bo and elegant; in which foil, 
however, they are apt to acquire a luxuriancy 
or ſpongineſs, and rarely abide longer than 
one * two years; 1 — 
ence, ſince ma plentifully 
ſeed and by I ee 751 


They flower from June to the end of ſum- 


mer, and ripen plenty of ſeed in autumn. 

The ſeeds may be ſown in March, April, 
and May; thofe town in March and April will 
flower the ſame year in autumn, and theothers 
the year following. Sow them in a bed of light 


ſoil, and when the plants are three inches high, | 


tranſplant them ; or thoſe you intend ſhall 
blow che ſame year, may be ſown in patches 
where they are to flower, as directed for 
hardy annuals. _ by 

. By flips and cuttings is the method to con- 


-. but moſt of the others 


ſe ſeveral | 


are CeXx- 


APY 


2 * K 2 ſort; any of che 
others will alſo grow free cuttmgs in a 
Sid order jn fonjener: * EATS 
The variegated kind is rather impatient of 
ſevere froſt, and a few plants ſhould be potted 
to be houſed in winter. 
Culture of the Toad-Flax Kinds. 
Of the Toad-Flax Arntirrhinums, the firſt 
ſix ſpecies are the 'moſt noted or generally 
known in our gardens; though all the ſorts 
here enumerated are very cligible as ornamen- 
tal flowering plants for the general flower- 
borders, ind other ſimilar decorative compart- 
ments of pleaſure- grounds, &c. they moſtly 
all flower in June, July, and continue in 
long ſucceſſion; ſome till the end of ſummer, 
and are ſucceeded in moſt of the forts by ripe 
ſeeds in autumn. | 
The Common Toad-Flax E wild by 
the way - ſides, and ſides of banks, hedges, and 
in paſtures, as alſo the Antirrhinum arvenſe; 
but by culture in gardens they grow ſtrong, 
and produce larger flowers. | 
All the forts may be raiſed plentifully from 
ſced, the forme ax the — and the 
perennial forts alſo by parting the roots in 
ſpring or autumn. _— 
1555 Dalmatian Linaria 2 Antirrhinum 
triſte being ſomewhat tender, ſome plants ſhould 
n in a green 
e or garden- frame, ome be plant- 
ed in warm dry borders; 2 
and July, but rarely afford ſeeds here. | 


15 are eaſily increaſed by flips and cut- 


tings of their branches in ſummer, or by part- 
ing their roots in autumn. TE 

' APETALUS Fhes, i. e. Aretalous Flgwer. 

By botaniſts, a flower is ſaid to be Apetalous, 

that wants the corolla, petals, or flower-leaves. 

Of this ſort are many of the amentaceous 
flowers, moſſes, ferns, and graſſes. 
Kn Parſley, likewiſe Celery 

6 5 

B Er of botany this genus compre- 

nds all the forts of Parſley and Celery, all 

ary bg of 


of which are uſeful herbaceous 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Charatters.) The flowers grow in com- 
pound umbels, each umbel compoſed of many 
florets, each floret of five petals, five ſtamina, 
two ſtyles, and ſucceeded by two ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, . $5 
— e Petreſelinum. 8 
ommon Parſley.) Apium with ſpreadin 
radical leaves pa; ternate, and ſubdivided 
_ Farieties.] Common plane-leaved Parſley 
—Curled-leaved Parſley. wh ©. ro; 


— 
0 * 


+ Wa 


O Broad- 


AP 


with a large, White, carrot-ſha weet, cata» 
ble root, larger radical leayes divided into three 
cut-ſerrated: large ſubdzyided .lobes, and fup- 
ported on very long” R 
8 Arluu dulce. 8 
weed Apium, or Common Upright Celery.) 
Apium with large, pinnated; upright leaves, 
ſupported on long, erect, thick foot · ſtalks, the 
tolioles of the leaves compoſed of three to five 
fcrrated lobe. 9 
tit ſpecies the varieties are,] Common 
Upright Celery. with the ſtalks of the leaves 
fſtular or hollow. Common Upright Celery 


with the ſtalks. of the leaves folid ; known ] perfect 


2 the names of Hollow Celery, and Solid 
elery:;— Giant Upright tag growing 

oy tall, with a large body of thick fleſhy 

leat-ſtalks. . 


4. Artium rapaceum. s 85. . 
Ti ed Spreading Celery, or Celeriac.] 
Apium with a large ro ſhaped root, 


pinnated ſpreading leaves on ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
and the folioles of the leaves compoſed of three 
to five ſerrated lobes. 
FS. Arion graben. 
mallage.] Apium with cauline leaves, 
having wedge-ſhaped lob es.. 
AA theſe plants are herbaceous, and of 
hardy growth, and all of the biennial tribe, 
i. e. of only two years? duration: the firſt year 
produce only leaves, and attain. pertec- 
tion for kitchen and other domeſtic uſes; the 
ſecond ſpring they ſhoot up ſtalks, flower, and 
perfect feed, and in autumn periſh root and 
branch ; fo that they continue uſeful only one 
year, and a ſreſh ſupply muſt be raiſed annu- 
ally from ſeed. 
Some of the 


* 


| 


ſpecies may be deemed annual, 
as if ſown very early, they run to ſeed the fame 
year, particularly the Celery. _ 1 
; Firſt, of the Common Parſley. 
The two varieties of the Apium Petroſeli- 
num, i. e. the Plane and Curled Parſley, are 
moſt uſeful culinary and medical herbs, their 
leaves being in great requeſt - for various 
kitchen uſes, and their roots for medicine. 


With reſpect to the properties of .theſe two ſ time grow faſter than is wanted for uſe, 


varieties of Apium for uſe, their virtues are 
the ſame both for food and medicine ; the 
plane-leaved ſort is moſt commonly cultivated, 
but 'many prefer the curled kind, for theſe 
reaſons, becauſe its leaves ate - cally diftin- 

iſhed from thoſe of the Aithu/a, or Fool's- 
Parey, 8 of _— and a — 
garden weed, which, -w oung, has great 
reſemblance to the 2 ved 
Parſley (fee Kruus a). Likewiſe, the Curl- 


ed Parſley having larger — yas _—_— 
Ned cur 


and being curioully | 


| 
| 


1 


| 


| 


| 


| 


API 


Bread dave large-reoted Par = Apium appearing full and double, makes a pretty ny 


pearance in its growth, and is tly eſteem- 
ed by cooks ns fine n I, 
22 ſhould be Ae that this ſort, as 
being only a variety, will degenerate to the 
3 Pct ſort, unleſs-particular care is 
taken to ſave the ſeeds always from the perfect, 
full-curled plants. | : 
Both the varieties of Common Parſley are 
propagated by ſeed ſown where the plants are 
to remain, annually in ſpring, for the plants 
are biennials, riſing RES hd in March, 
April, or May; continue uſeful until that 
time twelvemonth, then ſhoot up into ſtalks, 
ſeed, and periſh, N 
The ſeaſon for ſowing both varieties, is an 
time from the beginning of February unti 
the beginning of May, though they will grow 
almoſt any time of the year; however, to 
have the plants come in for uſe by the time 
the old Parſley begins to run, it is proper to 
ſow in February or March, and the plants + 
will be fit to cut in May, or beginning of une. 
It is moſt eligible to ſow this ſeed in dri 
as it will be more convenient to clean 
gather the herbs for uſe. Where only a ſuffi- 
ciency 1s 1 ial for the ſupply of a family, 
it may be fown in a ſingſe drill along the 
edges of the borders, or quarters of the kitchen 
garden, and the plants will ſerve a double 
purpoſe ; for they will form an edging,, and 
give an air of ty and neatneſs to the 
place, at the ſame time 2 their produce 
1 but for the ſupply of markets, 
the London ers ſow it alſo in large 
either m broad-caſt, and rake it in, or 
in ſhallow drills, eight or nine inches di- 
ſtance, and trim the earth evenly over it, near 
half an inch deep, and lightly 45 the ſurface 
This ſeed is ſo flow in its yege- 
tative motion, that its germination, or at leaſt, 


the appearance of the plants, is not to be ex- 


in 
or fix weeks. — 
All che culture the plants require is to be 


a month, or ſometimes five 


kept clean from weeds, and when they at any 
as is 
often the caſe rdens, they, when 


in 19 

own rank and ſpreading, ſhould be cut 
own cloſe ; this ſhould be particularly prac- 
tiſed in autumn, i. e. about Michachnas, 


time enough for the plants to recover before 


| 


winter; and numerous young leaves will riſe 
from the roots, and form a thick compact 


ing. WS Ln A 
Ae ſave Parſley ſeed, permit ſome rows of 


the one year old plants to ſtand, and they will 
ſhoot up their ſtalks in May and . and 


ripen 


ann 8 


4 4 
AP1 APA 

Of the” Setond Species; \"Broad-leaved laVge-| palatable, which otherwiſe would be tough, 

rue Apium latifoliuni, or 'Broad:loayed | - The Hollow. Celery is the original variety, 

Parſley, is eſteemed for its large roots, which | having been long known before the ſolid kind: 


are boiled and eaten as ſauce to fleſh meat. 
. Theſe roots are white and currot- haped, 
being long, taper, and of dowhright growth, 
and often attain the ſize and appearance of 
ſmall or middling parſneps ; they boil exceed- 
ing tender and palatable, are very wholeſome, 
and may be uſed in ſoup or broth, or to eat 
like carrots and parſneps; the uſe of them is 
greatly recommended to perſons that are ſub- 
je& to the gravel: in decays alſo they are 
found very efhcacious. © ff © 
They are raiſed in * feQion by the 
London gardeners, who ſupply the markets 
until 


with them in bunches. | 

Their ſeaſon for uſe is from 

Chriſtmas, or even till March or April. 
The propagation of this ſpecies of Apium 

is by ſeed ſown where the plants are to re- 

main, annually in February, March, or April. 


Chuſe a ſpot of light rich earth, in an open | 


EX ſow the ſeed broad-caſt, and rake 
it in: the plants will in April, and 
in May or June they will require to be thinned, 
and cleared from weeds, which -may be per- 
formed either by hand or hoe; but the latter is 
moſt eligible, as it will ſtir and looſen the ſur- 
face, which will be beneficial to the plants, 
_ cutting them out to about fix inches diſtance. 
In the latter end of july the roots will 
have attained a due ſite for uſe, when ſome 
may be drawn occaſionally ; but they do not 
uire their full growth until Michaelmas. 

"This fort is ſometimes called Hamburgh 
Parſley, becauſe the plants are greatly culti- 


the ſtalks of the latter having no hollow or 
vacancy in the middle as the former, is the 


principal difference; for 3 al 
properties for general uſe, though the” fold 
kind is often preferred for ſoups and ſtew- 
ing; but we however do not recommend 
it for a general winter c becauſe it will 
not endure froſt ſo well as the common Hol- 
low Celery ; nor is the giant celery ſo proper 
for a genera] winter- ing crop; is very 
large and fine, but is more cligible for au- 
tumn and carly part of winter; by reaſon of 
its tall growth being more liable to the inju- 
ries of rigorous froſts; fo. is more adviſable 
to \ cultivate. moſt of the Common Celery 
for the main crops in general; and of 
the others — as ſecondaries, princi- 
„ e uſe, or till November or 


Their propagation and culture are as follow. 
They are p ted by ſeed ſown in the 
ſpring, and when the plants have attained fix 
or eight inches in height, they are to be tranſ- 
planted into trenches, in order to be earthed 
up on each ſide as they advance in growth, 
to blanch or whiten ir talks, to render 
them criſp and tender. See 7ranſplanting 
and Zarthing tbem u. 
A freſh ſupply of plants muſt be raiſed an- 
nually, for the plants continue uſeful but one 
he proper periods of time for ſowing it, 
are, that, if a regular ſucceſſion of plants is 
1 eight or nine months in the year, 
N ; 


\ 


vated in HO near that city. | t is neceſſary to perform two or three differ- 
_ Off the Third Species, Common Celery." | ent fowin Low the beginning of March un 
The Apinm dulce, or Common Celery, in | till the mi of May. 8 229.59 


both its varieties, is in univerſal eſteem as a 
culinary and fallad hetb, and the ſtalks of its 
leayes are the only parts uſed, which are ex- 
cellent in foups, and for ſtewing; and as an 
autumnal and winter fallad herb, it ſurpaſſes 
many others. It may be obtained for uſe nine 
or ten months in the year, that is, from July 
until che middle: or end of May ; but the ſea- 
ſon of its 


1 
greateſt perfection is from about 


As for example, if it is intended to have 
Celery for uſe as early as poſſible in ſummer, 
i. e. in July, ſow ſome ſeed the firſt week 
in March, on a' warm border; or to brir 
the plants more forward, in a: flendet hot- 
bed ; or if you are anxious to have very early 
Celery, ſome ſeed may be ſown in the middle 
of Feber ary ;; but as cheſe very early fown 
lants are apt to pipe, or run for ſeed the 


the middle or latter end of Auguſt till Chriſt- 
mas, or even till March, if the winter do not 
prove ſevere. A 


ſection, a few mould only be raifed. 1+ + 


ame year, before they attain half their per- 


9 


But for the general or principal crops,” to 


come in for autumn and winter fervice, that 


All the varieties are of n and 
attain two feet and Ralf tö @ yard in height, [ is, in Auguſt or September, and continue in 
and, oy the culture of plantiug them out] perfection till Chri or ſpring. dhe ſeed 
in trenches, together with ſeveral repetitions j ſhould be ſown about the middle or towards the 
of carthing up their ſtalks as they advance in latter end of March, or in the firſt or ſecond 
ſta they csu very white, tender, and GGG in an 

. OS RS open 


E Ai F 


Art 


open expoſure; and if a lĩule more is ſown in 
the latter end of the laſt- named month, or in the 
firſt or ſecond week in _ it 1 furniſh a 
later crop to come i inn! 

Ae 2nd ee he tn 
and April follpwing ; but to have a late crop 
ncipally for ſpring, ſhould fow in May a 

ll portion ; and ing ſome in ſhal- 
low trenches about Michaelmas, and in Oc- 
tober and November, will be fit for uſe 
in March and April, and continue without 
running till the middle or latter end of May 
following. 

- We obſerved above, that the early crop 
may either be ſown upon a warm border of 
natural earth, or upon a hot-bed of flender 
ſtructure; by the latter practice, the plants 
y be ſo forwarded as to be fit to tranſplaut 
by three weeks or | 2 


| 
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ſeed, and ſiſt earth over it near a quarten 
of an inch thick ; or the bed being firſt raked 
ſmooth as above, then, with the back of a rake, 
ſhove the earth from off the ſurface a quartes 
of an inch deep into the alley ; fow the feed, 
and then with the rake turned the right way 
teeth downward, draw the earth on the bed 
again, with a kind of jerk, that it may ſpread 
and cover the ſeed equally in every part. 
When the plants of ei ſowing are come 
up, they ſhould, in dry weather, be frequent- 
ly watered; do not omit this, particularly 
whilſt the plants are young. enn 
Wben che plants of each ſowing are about 
three or four inches high, it is adviſable to 
thin the ſeed-bed by pricking out a quantity 
of the into an open rich pro- 
perly dug and divided into beds three feet 
and balf wide, taking opportunity, if poſſible, 
of moiſt weather, and prick the plants there 
in, in rows ſix inches aſunder, and three or 
four inches diſtant in each row, giving water, 
which, if dry weather ſucceeds, . ſhould” be 
occaſionally repeated, till they ſtrike freſh 
root, in- which bed they are to remain a 
month or five or br to — . 
ſtrength, previous to their being tran 
into = = in order for — 
The ſame ſeed- bed will afford three, four, 
2 different dra ngs o * $t.40 
ve, by obſerving to thin out the largeſt 
3 time, before they draw Lord 
weak by cloſe . ſtanding, and ' prick 
them in beds till the ground intended for the 
trenches is at liberty, they will be advancing 
in their growth, and will be conſiderably 
better prepared, than ſuch. as have remained 
all the time in the ſeed- bed. 
br aan them into the Trenches, _ 
The ſeaſon — tranſplanting theſe plants 
into the trenches for blanching, is occaſionally 
from the middle of May until the latter end 
of October, or even middle of November, 
according to the forwardneſs of the plants, 
the time they are required for uſe, and the time 


{itis in they ſhall continue. 


Obſerve, chat when the plants are from 


about fix to ten or twelve inches high, they 


ightly, 0 


are of a proper ſize for tranſplanting into the 
per ſize ff planting into the 


It is neceſſary always to make, at leaſt, three 
different plantations, allowing the diſtance of 
three or four weeks between each time of 
planting ; but when. the plants ate required for 
uſe as early in ſummer poſſihle, and to be 

continued as late in ſpring as the middle or 
latter end of May, it is eligible 10 four, 
fiye, or ſix different crops, allowing the diſtance 


WWW 


e ac 


APE. 
each ſeparate and obſerve that the c 
intended principally for {pring uſe, i. e. March, 
April, and _ thould. be of the lateſt ſown 
plants, and not be planted in the trenches until 
September, October, and beginning of No- 


The manner of making the trenches, and 
tranſplanting the plants therein, is as follows, 
Make choice of a rich ſpot of ground, in 
an quarter; and if there be any weeds, 
hoe the ground, and rake. them off; then, 
with a line and ſpade, mark and chop out the 
trenches croſs-ways the piece of ground, each 
trench twelve inches or one fake wide, and 
allow a ſpace of three feet between trench 
and trench, tliat there may be ſufficient ſcope 
to have a due portion of earth to land up the 
plants a proper height; the trenches being 
thus marked, then proceed to dig them out 
to form the cavity for the reception of the 
plants; obſerve to dig out each trench long- 
- ways a moderate ſpade, or about fix or eight 

— deep, without taking out any ſhovel- 
ling, laying the ſpits of earth alternately to 
the right and left in the ſpaces between, level- 
ling it neatly, and beating up the firm 
— ſtraight, and then let the bottom be pro- 
perly dug and levelled; or if the ground is 
poor, you may firſt ſpread therein two or 
three inches depth of rotten dung, and dig it 
in four or five inches deep. 

The trenches being 
of the beſt plants, trim o ends of their 
roots, and the tops of the ſtraggling lea ves; 
then plant one row exactly along the middle 
of each trench, placing the plants four or five 
inches diſtance; and directly give a hearty 
watering out of a pot with the roſe on, which, 
if ſhowers do not fall, ſhould be repeated 
every other evening at leaſt, ull the plants 
on taken freſh root. . 
| not plant out many © 
plants, i. e. thoſe ſown in 8 — 
in March, becauſe they are apt to pipe almo 
as foon as are blanched, or times 
before that is fully effected. © 
When it happens that the plants intended to 
plant in autumn for the late crops have, by the 
allotted compartment of ground for their recep- 
tion not being vacant, ftood fo long in the 


ſeed or pricking-out bed, as to become rank, 
and draw each other up weak; it would be 
proper to retard their running up tall, in order 
to obtain them of robuſt gro 


againſt Oc- 
in ſhallow 


the ſpaces 
| growth, thereby b 


four, or 
ready, draw a vantity 
E an F 


ſometimes make ſuch progrets that if 
y 


parts within the earth. 


* 
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| - Earthin , or Landing up the Plants. F 


As we before noticed, theſe plants, in or- 
der to whiten or blanch che ſtalks, and render 
them criſp, tender, and of a grateful flavour, 
in height, be 


between them muſt be dug, broken, 
as the plants advance in 
ing them ten or twelve 

to fifteen ur eighteen inches length or more. 


and uſed repeatedly 


be proper period to begin this work of 
EA 


ng, is when the plants are about ten or 
twelve inches high, and which ſhould be re- 
peated every fortnight or three weeks, as you 


(hall ſee neceſſary, during their principal. 


growth. N LE 3 
In performing this work, muſt be 
had to break the earth, where lumpy, mode- 


rately ſmall with the ſpade; or the firſt and 


ſecond earthing may be performed with a large 
hoe; but generally with a ſpade 


being always careful 


the principal earthi 


to trim the earth up hghtly to the wah 
attention, not to break the ſtalks | 
nor force the mould into their hearts. At the 


the leaves, 


firſt time of earthing, you may land them three, 
five inches, according to the ſize and 

height of the plants, obſerving the ſame rule 
at each time of carthing them, till they are by 
degrees landed at leaſt twelve, but if fiſteen or 
twenty inches, the better; by which means, if 
the ſoil is rich, thoſe of the main crop that are 
planted out in the end of June, or in July, 
8 55 ˖ properly 

followed up with earth, will, by - 
ber and October, bc blanched eighteen inches, 
or near two feet in ] * 
The above work of earthing is to be con- 
tinued to the latter crops, occaſionally, until 
Chriſtmas, or as long as the plants continue 
to grow in height during the winter; at which 
ſeaſon, i. e. November and December, it is 
proper to land them up pretty near their tops, 
previous to hard froſt ſetting in, which often 
deſtroys ſuch part of the plants as is out of 
the ground, which, if of conſiderable | 
would occaſion the decay of moſt of the 


v..* $4 


ted in October or 


But in the late crops, 


November for ſpring, ſuch plants as are of 
(mall or low growth, will, probably, require 
but little or no earthing till February or 
March ; at which time continue to land them 
up moderately, according to their growth, to 


have them for uſe in 


general crops are 


April and May after he 
let 


done. e 8 


In performing 


1 


a an: 


Th and cankery 


"blanched an ENS length 


ded, or rather trench, fix feet wide, croſs- 


API 


it always, if poſkble, be done when the plants 
are dry; otherwiſe they are ape to become 


tab; the Plants for Uſe. 
6 bf abing op che P . they 
Nrn. ay or beginning 
of June, will de fit to take up in July; for 
when theſe early plunts are tatched five or fix 


inches in length, fon? They ee. 


wet for if they were Town 
_ continue long before in to pipe, 
don become uſeleſs. 
7 the plants of the main crop will not be 
till the middle 
or latter end of Auguſt, and beginning of Sep- 
tember, but will notacquire their full perfection 
until October, as we before obſerved. How- 
ever, where there 1s a demand for the plants, 
u ma n to take ſome up when are 
— e ſeven inches, as, if Lent 
followed with earthing. will be increaſing 
every day in length in the anched part. | 
In winter, at the approach of very ſevere 
froſt, it would be of ar advantage to 
cover fome of the rows of the main crop 
with dry long litter, to fave the plants, and 
Prevent the ground being frozen hard, that the 


carly, they 


Plants ma readily be dug up when wanted. * 
Likewite, at the a of hard froſt, a 
* ity of the plants be taken up for 
wn Badu > and lai I nn 


1 


in a ſhed, or other ſheltered place. 
Another Method of Planting T6 in Trenches 
| 3 

3 is 2 method of 
right Celery in trenches, at li 
practiſed in theſe parts; the manner of it is as 
follows: —- 

Having fixed upon an open piece of ad, 
then with 4 line and ſpade cut or mark out a 


the ground; this done, begin at one 
— 4 and proceed to dig out a cavity the above 


width ye: length, one ſpade deep, laying the 
ſpits of earth to the right and left in a ridge 
al each fide of the faid cavity or en 

beating it up in front that it _— not flip 
down; and when the trench is thus dug, loofen 
and level the bottom, and if dung is needful, 

let ſome be added, and dig it into the bottom 
four or five inches deep, 

When more than one of ſuch trenches are 
to be made, allow a clear ſpace of ſix feet be- 
tween trench and trench, to contain the earth 
on out, _ to have a TIRE to land up 


prepared as abbes, 


API 
but PR "OR * here to be planted in 
rows croſs- ways trench, the rows to be a 


foot aſunder, and che plants tv be ſet fix 
inches diſtant in each row, and giving water 
as adviſed in the other method. 

When the plants are of due Height for 
earthing up, the earth that was thrown out of 
the trenches is to be firſt uſed, then that uf 
the ſpaces; break it fine, and with | the ſpade 
trim 1t in carefully between the rows of plants, 
in equal portions from each fide of the trench, 
landing them up a due height, Which is to be 
occaſionally repeated, obſerving the ſame rules 
as adviſed in earthing the plants. 

In landing up the plants that are l 
the above n it will be of advantage. 
when they have atrained a large growth, to be 
furniſhed with a couple of thin boards, ſix 
feet long ; theſe are to be uſed at the time of 
earthing, to flip into the ſpaces between the 
rows of plants, to keep the ſtalks and leaves 

up cloſe juſt till the earth is put in, placing 
as cloſe to the plants; then trim in the 
earth between the boards; and when one ſpace 
is thus earthed, draw out the boards and 
place them in the next, and in that-manner 

CC in every 
ſuch trench. 
Cult * the F ourth Spitzer) Turnep-rooted 


© Celery. 
The Apinm rapaceum, or. Turnep- ted 


| height, tranſp 


| 


then, havi 3 er. and trimming them 
az before TY proceed to plant them; 


1 Celery, is eſteemed principally for its root, 
which acquires a globular turnep-like forin, 
and by culture becomes very white and tender, 


out the Up- and is uſed node drags t e Camo 
known or | mon 


The leaves of this fort ſpread out: ſome- 
1 what horizontally, and rarel exceed ten or 
twelve inches in length, which, when blanch- 
ed, may be uſed like the Upright Celery. | 
It is As. ted by ſeeds, in an open rich 
ſpot, in March or April, ſowing it as directed 
or the common ſort, and when the plants are 
an inch or two high, thin them to three inches; 
and when the = four, hve, or ſix inches in 
"Ling them into ſhallow trenches ; 
previous to Which, dig the ground all over, 
one ſpade deep, then Sich an hoe draw drills 
three inches deep, and cighteen aſunder, and 
ſet the plants therein ſix inches ſtance, N | 
| give water. ; 
When the vans wee whvented nine dr ten 
inches in growth, obſerve the progreſs of the 
roots, and when they have acquired a tolerable 
ſize, draw earth up to each fide of the row of 
plants, three or four inches high, which one 
carthing is ſufficient to improve the roots, 
which will be fit to-1ake up for uſe in a fort- 
night, or three or four weeks aſter. 


of 


65 
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. ſavi ving Seed of this cities, 7 
ws „ favs Celery ſeed, | oppoſi 
6 4 — the fineſt- plants in the places 
where 1 planted out for blanching; 
will ſhoot up their flowet-ſtems in May 
po” June, flower | in July, and ripen their ſ 
in Auguſt, when the ſtalks ſhould be cut, and 


ſet in t far « weeks harden ; tet 5 ö 


the ſeed, and put it up in ba 
Fifth Species, the mallage. : 
The Apium graveolens, or Smallage, is a 
common weed, bearing great reſemblance to 
Celery, inſomuch that the latter is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be a variety of the former, raĩſed 


to its preſent ſtate of perſection by long cul- 


ture; but] greatly y doubt this, fince ſorts 
retain their difference from ſeed. 


This ſort is uſed in medicine, but rarely for | 


culinary purpoſes, except ſometimes by poor 
country people to put in broth, or pottage, in 
default of other herbs. 

It grows wild in moiſt places, and is ſeldom 
— 7 in N but if wanted, it may be 
enti —- 4c; ſeed in the ſpring. 


Dog's-Bane. - 


This 
and tender try”. exotics, all of 
the > Sewy tribe, attaining from two to five 
or {ix feet ſtature, adorned with fimple 
teaves, and monopetalous bell-ſhaped flowers 
in cluſters. 

_ Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. | 

Charafters.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
five-parted at the „ and permanent, Co- 
ROLLA is monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, and five- 

rted at the brim, and five oval nectarĩums at 
Lone *'STAMINA, five filaments, and bifid 
antheræ. P1sTILLUM, two germina, two 


ſmall ſtyles, and globular ſtigmas. PERICAR- 


PIUM, two capſules, containing many ſeeds. 
The ſpecies moſt common are, 
* EET AC androſæmifolium. 15 
ut/an-teaved Canada Apocynum. 
hich Lich upright . ſtal por: 
large 2 ſmooth, ſtiff leaves, growing 
yo. by pairs, and the ſtalks crowned by 
cymoſe umbels of white flowers, 1 pur- 
b iſh nectariums. 
5 nnd rb Ser gr. Fe 
emp Canada Dog's-Bane 8 
with upright, fee hay reddiſh ſtalks, two 
feet high, oblong ſmooth leaves, ſet ſite b 
pairs, and the he upper of the ſtalks ter- 
minated by white flowers m panicles. 
Of the nals the the American —_— prepare a 
ſort of hemp. | 
ar ern {bly 28 p 1 4 
tian Millio- leave po- 
cynum with oy EN: ſtalks, two feet 


ö 


bo comprehends hardy . 


y the plants are to be potted 


neu 


nb, _ Ie pct, | 

2 tops and 5 top of the ſtalks 
— wit flowers, collected ſo! þ 
{| bunches. + 


Varieties | 0 this. 1 Venetian Apocymun 
with purple flowers—with white wers 
7. APOCYNUM fruteſcens. - | 
Shrubby Upright Ceylon Apocynum.] Apo- 
cynum with a ſhrubby, erect, branchy ſtem; at- 
taining five feet in height, the branches adorned 
with oval-ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſhining leaves, 
ſer oppoſite by pairs; and flowers collected 
into ſmall bunches, 0 on 1 ny corolla, 
and „hairy _ - | n SATA! 

Varieties rubb pocynum with e 
„ 1 flowers. _ | 
5. APOCYNUM- reticulatum. ' 
Netted-leaved Climbing Indian Dog s-Bone. 1 
ee with a dr perennial ſtalk, 
climbing tw or t eet high, oval, v 
much w. Fae. Yor mar} * — 
and ſmall bunches of flowers from the en of . 

the branches. 
7 Varieties.] . ä 
flowers with white flowers. 

For other ſpecies of Dog s-Bane, ſee ASCLE- 
PIAS, -PERIPLOCA, and CYNANCHUM. - 

I be three firſt ſpecies are hardy herbaceous 
perennials ; the roots are fibrous, and very 
creeping ; 'the ſtalks riſe annually from che 
[root in fyring; and perih bi the 
leaves are fimple, and large, which, as 

Ce the elk hoc A Ck Juice: - 


* 
#3 


the flowers are formed each of a ſingle w, 
bell-ſhaped petal; thoſe of the Vew 
netum are confiderably the and moſt 


beautiful: they all flower in July and Auguſt, 
but rarely ſeeds in Britain, 
Theſe three forts and their varieties are 


proper furniture for the common compart- 
_ of the pleaſure- 


propagation of theſe three ſpecies i is 
eaſily e ay cke by their 


m 3 wok of 
tumn or ſpring, Ar vant by Ge 


** or — oh 7 2 
he Apecynum fruteſcens, and * 
Dog's-Bane, are tender fs and Cling 
the firſt has moſt claim to attention. 

They — de propagated by ſeeds procured 
from abroad, and by cuttings and layers, eicher 


of which muſt be ? ited by a hotbed, aud 
always i 
in the ſtove. 


AQUATICA Plante, Aquatic Plants, i. e. 
ſuch that grow in or near waters, either rivers, 
ponds, watery: ditches, or other very er 


pn EOIA. Columbine. 
| The plants are hardy, herbaccous, fowery 
, perennials, 


nectaria, as 


_ other curion 


Aa u 


ſtature, adorned at top with many pentapeta- 
Claſs and order, Paigendria Pentagyma. 
 Charatters.] Calyx, none. CoroLLa, 
five oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſpreading petals, and 
alternately with theſe are ranged five hollow 
and horned neQtariums, their lower part length- 
ened to a long incurved tube. STAMINA, 
numerous filaments, and erect antherz. Pis- 


perenni nials, that attain from one to three feet | 


A 


Mountain Columbine. 2 with up- 
right ſlender ſtems, two teet hi ividing ints 
many flender erect branches, many-parted 
leaves, and large ſingle blue flowers terminate 
— 8 — — erect nectaria, and 
ſhort ſpear-ſhaped peta 
This grows wild in many places in woods 
and hilly grounds. | , 
Hom og canadenſis. 
nada Dwarf Early Columbine.) Aquile. 


TILLUM, five oval germina, five ſubulate gia with upright ſtalks, a foot high, dividing 
ſtyles, and — fligmas. PraIcAxriUx, | into ſlender erect branches, each terminated by 
fve ere cylindrical capſules, containing nu- | a ſingle flower, with the petals red without and 
merous ſhining ſeeds. yellow within; ſtraight nectaria, and the ſta- 
There are three ies, mina longer than the corolla, | 
I. AQUILEGTa wx/garts. All thele ſpecies and reſpective varieties 
Common Columbine} Aquilegia with up- hardy herbaceous perennials; the roots arc 


Tight ſtems, a yard high, dividi 


ag into many 
erect branches, leaves compoſed 


Varieties of this are numerous, and fingu- 
larly curious, which are, | 
Chemin Celundder with Boecompatel 


Common Columbine with flowers compoſed 
— petals, and” nectaria ranged alter- 
Common Columbine with flowers, having 
no viſible nectaria, and compoſed principally 
of oval petals, of which there are ſingle and 
double flowers; commonly called Roſe 
umbines. | 
Common Columbine, having no viſible 
nectaria, and compoſed = of ſharp- 
pointed petals, GI like a ſtar, of which 
there are ſingle and perfetly double flowers, 
commonly called Starry Columbine. | 
Common Columbine, with flowers having 
no petals, being compoſed entirely of neQtaria, 
of which there are fingle, double, and tre- 
bly double flowers, having many neCtaria, 
placed one within another, in a curious man- 

MET... | 
Common Columbine with inverted flowers. 
Of each of the above varieties, there are 
blue flowers—white flowers red flowers 
purple flower —fleſh- coloured flowers —aſh- 
coloured flower cheſnut- coloured flowers. 
Of variegated kinds there are, blue and 
purple flowers blue and white flowers—with 
red and white flowers blue and white flowers 
ich fincly-ſtriped flowers—with flowers 
having one ag plain or one-coloured, the 
y ſtriped and ſpotted with dif- 


many lobe:, | 
growing by threes, and all the branches ter- 
minated by the flowers, which have incurved ſ gro 
nectaria. 


fibrous, and the leaves and flower - ſtems riſe 


flowers, which axe large, uumerous, and very 
in Ap 


ſhowy, a ri nl, May, 
and ripen feeds plemifully in Auguſt 
tember. f 

The Aquilegia vulgaris, or common Co- 
2 — e are choice furni- 
ture u any extent, their 
flowers being large and . and aſ- 
ſuming many curious ſtructures, forms, ſizes, 
colours, variegations, as to be extremely 
conſpicuous and ornamental in a garden, and 
thoſe of all the double variegated and ſtriped 
kinds particularly have ſingular el ; and 


in e N of form- 
ing a moſt agreeable diverſity, prof; 
freely in any common ſoil — ure, but 


make the fineſt appearance in an open ſitu- 
ation. BS 
It is remarkable that all the different va- 
rieties of this ſpecies, in regard to ſtructure, 
form, ſize, colour, and variegations of the 
flowers, are oſten obtained from the ſeed of 
the ſame plant. 85 oy 
All che varieties of this ſpecies flower in the 
end of May and in June. | 1 
The Aquilegia alpina has no firiking 
beauty, but the flowers being large, will +: 
; variety in the common borders in May and 
une. 
The Canada Columbine merits culture prin- 
cipally for its early bloom, which generally 


appears in April. 

; Propagation, Culture, Wc. TE 
| Firſt of the Aquilegia vulgaris. All the va- 
rieties of this ſort may be raiſed plentifully 


ferent colours. 


- 


2. AQUILEG1A alpina. . 


* 


from ſeed, and by dividing their roots. 
The ſeed may be ſown either in autumn 
or 


"ARA 


ng; in a bed or border of common light 
earth ; dig the ground neatly one ſpade deep, 
ſow the ſeed m y thick either on the ſur- 
face, and rake it in, or in drills; and the _ 
will a in April or May, giving occaſiona 
wider" Oat freniibg until 4. July, or Au- 
guſt, according to their ſire; then prick them 
out upon another bed in rows nine inches di- 
ſtance, and give occaſional watering during the 
hot weather. Next ſummer the plants will 
flower, but not ſtrong ; when the beſt kinds 
| ſhould be marked, in order to be removed in au- 
tumn into the moſt conſpicuous compartments, ; 
where they will flower ſtrong, and in their 
utmoſt perfection, the year following, and con- 
tinue ſeveral years. | 

In order to keep up a ſucceſſion of fine 
flowers, a ſupply of plants ſhould be raiſed 
from ſeed every two or three years, becauſe the 
old plants diſcover a degeneracy, that often, 
from the fulleſt doubles, and elegant variega- 
tions, become ſingle, and of plain colours. 

By parting the roots, any variety my be 
increaſed ; but this ſhould be performed al- 
ways upon the young plants of two or three 
years old, which may be done in autumn or 
ſpring. | 20 | 

In ſaving ſeed of this ſpecies, gather it 
always from the plants that exinbit the fineſt 
flowers. | | 

The other two ſpecies, Mountain and Ca- 
nada Columbines, are to be propa 
ſame manner as the garden kinds. | 

All the culture neceſſary for the ſeveral 
Kinds, is to keep them clean from weeds in 
common with other plants, and to cut dow 
their decayed ſtems in autumn. 

 ARALTA, Berry-bearing Angelica 
gelica- Tree. | 

This genus comprehendstwoherbaceous per- 
ennizls; and one woody plant, of the tree kind. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Charatters.] 


or ſpri 


_ 


| 


| 


| 


- ry 


,and An- 


Car.yx, globular umbel of 
flowers, having a ſmall involucrum, and very 
ſmall cup to the florets, reſting on the germen. 
CoroLLa, the florets of the umbel have five 
oval petals. SrAMIixA, hve filaments, and 
roundiſh antheræ. Pisrit Lux, a roundiſh 
rinen below the calyx, five ſhort ſtyles, and 
ſimple ſtigmas. PerICARPIUM, a roundiſh 
- Ntnated berry, containing five ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, 6 
1. ARATIA racemo/a. 

Ramoſe-leeved Herbacerus Canada Aralia.)] 
Aralia with an vpright, ſmooth, branching, 
leafy ſtem, attaining three or four feet ſta- 
rare, adorned with large ramoſe leaves, com- 
poſed of many oval ſerrated lobes, and flower- 


neles riſing from the axillas of the leaves, 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


F 


| 


gated in the 


ſpicuous parts of che 


. 5 24 % 
A R A 


T 4, in 7 ED 
Nated.ſtalled Herbaceous Virginia Aralia.] 
Aralia with a ſhort, upright, naked, of leafleſs 
ſtem, large decompound leaves, of two vr 
three divihons, each diviſion compoſed of five 
ſerrated lobes, riſing directly from the root, 
and, between them, the flower-ſtalks crowned 
by round umbels of whitiſh flowers. 
3. ARALIA /pinofa. | Wl 
Thorny Tree-like Virginia Aralia, or An- 
gelica-Trec.] Aralia with a tree-like branch- 
mg ſtem, growing ten or twelve feet high, 
detended by ſtrong ſpines, large, long, decom- 
pounded, ſpinous leaves, compoſed of La 
wings, each wing of many oblong lobes, a 
large, looſe, greeniſh-yellow umbels of flowers 
terminate all the branches. £5; 
All theſe plants are natives of America, but 
grow freely here in the full ground. 3 
The appellation of Angelica given to theſe 
plants, is from their ſimilarity of] growth, and 
the young leaves forming a cluſter at the ends 
of the ſtem and branches, like thoſe on the 
ſame parts of the Common Angelica. 4 
The Aralia racemoſa and nudicaulis ate her- 
baceous perennials ; the roots are fibrous, and 
creep conſiderably, and the ſtalks tife annually 
from the root, produce their large umbels of 
flowers in June and July, and ate ſticceeded 
by plenty of ſeed in cluſters of ſmall black 
berries, ripe in September and October. | 
| Theſe two ſpecies aſſuming a large branch- 
ing majeſtic growth, 'are proper furniture for 
the compartments of large ſhrubberies, and to 
embelliſh thoſe of wildernefs works, and the 
borders of wood-walks, &c. 2 * 
on is by ſeed, and by di- 


1 


# 


Their propagati 
viding their roots. | 
The ſeed, if ſown in autumn, in a bed of 
light earth, will riſe freely in the ſpring, and 
in autumn tranſplant the plants where they 
are to remain. | 
By roots they increaſe exceedingly, which 
oy be parted in autumn when the leaves 
ecay. ; . | 
The Aralia ſpinoſa, or Angelici-Tree, is 
deciduous in leaf. It is a plant of ſingular 
appearance in ſummer, when clothed with 
its large, long, doubly branching, many-lobed 
leaves, 'and claims a TR in the moſt con- 
cuou of 1 ery. . 
It flowers in Auguſt, but 
ſced in England. at 
The'propagation of this ſpecies is by ſeed, 
and by planting pieces of its horizontal roots. 
The ſecd is procured from America. Sow. 
it as ſoon as it arrives, in ſpring, in pots of 
light earth, and cover it half an inch deep, 
and if they are plunged in a moderate hot- 


rarely perſects 


tetminated by round umbels of whitith flowers. 


bed, it will facilitate * germination ; but 
in 


a as 


4 » 


earth, in a ſheltered ſituation in the «yy 


plant, in different countries, aften aſſumes | 


* LY 
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in default of this, plunge. the pots in a dry 
warm border, give occahtonal light water ings 
and ſhage in hot ſunuy days, and probably 


the plants will appear ingMay or June; but if 
this 15. not e, move the pots 
under a ſhady or wall for the remainder 


of the ſummer, and in October place them 
in a garden frame, to have occahonal ſhelter 
from froſt during winter, in which. let them 
remain until March; then plunge them in a 
warm border, and it the plants did not come 
up before, t 

ter occaſionally, and remove the pots to the 
Made in ſummer, and into a frame again in 
winter, to continue until the latter end of 
March; then tranſplant them, ſome ſeparate- 
ly into ſmall pots, others ino a bed of light 


thoſe planted in the pots are defi to 
moved to thehker in winter, becauſe the ſeed- 
ling plants are tender the firſt two or three 
vears; ſome ſhelter ſhould alſo be beſtowed 
the firſt winter upon thoſe in the full ground, 
when the froſt is very ſevere. 

When theſe plants are three or four years 
ald, or two or three feet high, they may be 
tranſplanted into the ſhrubbery., 

To propagate them by roats, cut off pieces 
of the horizontal oves in ſpring, and plant hoe 
in pots, which plunge in a hot-bed, and they 
will ſend out fibres below, and ſhoots above. 

Likewiſe, by ſeparating ſome of the roots 
from the plant in ſpring, permitting them to 
remain in the ground, they will alſo ſend up 
ſeveral ſhoots or ftems. | 

ARBOR, a Tree, A perennial plant, rifing 
with a ſimple woody, and durable ſtem or 
trunk, to a great height and ſubſtance. 

This definition of a tree is principally the 
fubſtance of wbat naturaliſts advance to di- 
ſtinguiſh a tree from a ſhrub, which is ſup- 


poſed to be of leſſer growth, and for the ge- 


neral part to have ſeveral ſtems; and from 
herbaceous plants, whoſe ſtems are ſoft, often 
ſucculent, and moſtly rife in ſpring, and periſh 
in autumn, though this is not gen 

But in regard to the diſtmgion between 
trees and ſhrubs, it is not univerſallxy obvious. 
Nature, ſays Linn#us, has put no limits be- 
twixt trees and ſhrubs ; for to ſay that trees are 
caller than ihrubs, is in effect ſaying nothing, 
unleſs a certain fixed immutable ſtandard were 

reviouſſy eſtabliſhed. Befides, every thing re- 
wee. dimenſions is fo variable in its na- 
ture, and depends ſo much upon difference 
of climate, foal, and culture, that no certain 
ſtandard or boundary can with propriety be 
fixed between trees and ſhrubs, ſince the 


BY will now appear, giving wa- | 
[ 
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very different growths; thus the A butus, and 
Laurel, in warm elimates, grow to large trees; 


in this country they are generally conſidered 


as ſhrubs. | # : 
Ihe only definition therefore that can be. 
made, is, that, for diſtinction ſake, ſhrubs ma 


he conſidered as ſuch, which either riſe with 
ſeveral ſtems from the root, or that the main. ' 


ſtem divides-near the root into ſeveral ſmaller 


ones. Sce FRUTExX, @ Shrub. bs 


ARBOURS. 3 
Theſe are compartments in gardens ſorm 
with various ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, in ſucli 
order as to incloſe a certain ſpace, to form 
a kind of receſs and ſhady retreat from the 
walks, in the heat of ſummer. ; 
| They were in great repute formerly, and 
were commonly formed of ever-greens, very: 
often of yews, planted very cloſe, the ſides 
trained ere, fix, eight, or ten feet high, and. 
the top formed like a vault, or trained arch 
ways, over an arched frame or lattice-work, 
of wood or iron, and arched openings or ar- 
cades were generally formed on the ſides, and 
the whole was ſhorn or clipped annually, to. 
keep them in due order, which often appeared, 
very ornamental, according to the ancient ſtyle 
of gardening. my 

Theſe kind of Arbours were alſo often. 
formed of deciduous trees, particularly the: 
elm, and ſometimes with hornbeam, beech, 


and limes, which were conſtautly | ſhorn, 


every ſummer. 5 
he figure of theſe Arbours, both of the 
ever- green and deciduous kinds, was either 
ſquare, hexagonal, onal, or round; and 
their dimenſions generally from ten to fifteen. 
feet in width and ke; the tops were formed 
either pavilion, turret, or dome faſhion, and, 
ſometunes terminated by a globe, pyramid, or 
other figure, formed of the extreme branches. , 
Covered Arbours or Bowers may be forme(> 
very quickly, even in one ſeaſon, with ſeveral 
ſorts of ſhrubby and herbaceous climbers, ſome- 
of which will advance fifteen or twenty feet in. 
one ſummer. See CLIMBING PLANTS, 
When it is de 
it ſhould, if poſſible, be execteil upon a ſome-. 
what riſing ground, for the greater r 


of free air, and ta enjoy the proſpect of t 
garden and adjacent country. Res 

An Arbour is ſometimes formed: in the 
head of a ſingle large tree, particularly the 
elm, where the trunk has divided at the height: 
of ten or twelve feet, into ſeveral leſſer ſpread- 
ing ſtems, to admit of ereCting a ſmall plat- 


form between, cutting down the large boughs, . 
and training the pliable branches arch-ways. 


et lattice-work, till thoſe of each tle * 8 


to. form an Arbour,.- 
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then clip the fides annually, and the top may 
either be cut, or permitted to grow up: or the 
whole ſuffered to advance in a natural growth. 
- Rural Arbours are ſometimes formed thus: 
glant ſome of the talleſt-growing flowering 
- ſhrubs round the inſide, to form the dimen- 
ſions of the Arbour ; then, on the outſide of 
theſe, plant others of ſomewhat leſſer growth : 
ſo continue three or four ranges, ex, 
gradually in ſtature from the Arbour outward, 
permitting the whole to take their natural 
wth; fo that ata diſtance it will aſſume 
Ne e one of the common ſhrub- 
bery clumps. Hes 
Ihe bottom of Arbours ſhould be gravelled, 
and garden-chairs placed there in ſummer, 
which ſhould always be houſed in winter. 
ARBUTUS, the Strawberry-Tree. 
This genus furniſhes moſt beautiful ever- 
” ſhrubs for the ſhrubbery, remarkable: 
or producing fine cluſters of ſcarlet fruit, | 
like ſtrawberries, hence they derive the ap- 
pellation Strawberry-Tree. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
-  Charatters.] Calyx is ſmall, five-parted, 
permanent, and placed under the germen. 
CoroLLa, _ pitcher-ſhaped petal, five- | 
parted, and revolute at the brim. STAMINA, 
ten ſhort filaments, and bifid antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a globular germen, cylindric ſtyle, 
and thick obtuſe ſtigma. PERICARTIUN. 2 
roundiſh berry of five cells, containing ſmall 
hard ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies of moſt note are, 
1. ArnBuTVs Uneds. | 
Common Arbutus, or Strawberry-Tree.] Ar- 
butus with an erect tree · like woody ſtem, ob- 
long oval ſmooth leaves, ſawed on the edges, 
large oval berries having many ſeeds. 
Varieties of this are,] mon Arbutus 
with large oval fruit Common Arbutus with | 
round fruit. Double-bloſſomed Common Ar- 
butus.—Scarlet-flowering Common Arbutus. | 
2. ARBUTUS un No 
Oriental Broad-leaved Arbutus.] Arbutus 
with an erect tree-like woody ſtem ; oblong- 
oval, ſmooth leaves, having entire edges; and 
large oval berries having many ſeeds. 
3. Angurus Uva U. | 
 Bear-berry, or Dwarf trailing Arbutus.] 
Arbutus with ſhrubby, very branchy procum- 
bent ſtalks, about two feet long; oval, thick, 
ſmooth, entire leaves; greeniſh-white flowers 
in cluſters at the end of the branches, and 
{mall roundiſh berries. © 
Varieties.) Uva U with black berries. — 
Uve UV with red berries. | 2 
All che above ſpecies and reſpective va- 


— 


rieties are hardy exotie eyer-greens ; the two [ 


| # | 
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former are of a tree · like growth, and the other 


is a dwarfiſh ſhrubby plant. They all proſper 
in any common foil of a garden. 

They are all cloſely adorned the year round 
with ſimple leaves, and produce flowers and 
fruit in ſmall looſe cluſters. | Fe” 

The Common Arbutus and varieties are 
ſome of the moſt elegant ever-greens of our 
ſhrubberies ; they are natives of Spain, Italy, 
and ſome parts of Ireland, where they attain 
twenty or thirty feet ſtature, with trunks of 
conſiderable ſubſtance, and ſpreading heads. 

Theſe varieties, in this country, often grow 
twelve or fifteen feet high, aſſuming full and 
e heads, and all the young ſhoots a fine 

colour, che whole cloſely adorned with 


moderate ſized, oblong, ſawed leaves, placed 
alternate, and the trees are fully garniſhed 


with them at all ſeaſons, and produce whitiſh 
flowers in numerous ſmall cluſters annually in 


October and November, ſucceeded by abun- 


dance of ſtrawberry-like fruit; but theſe do 
not atrain maturity in leſs than twelve months, 


| when they aſſume a ſcarlet colour; ſo that 


thoſe of each year's bloom ripen next year in 
November, by which means there are annually 
flowers, and ripe fruit upon the trees at the 
ſame time; which, together with their nume- 
rous leaves on red foot-ſtalks, effects one of the 
moſt ſingularly beautiful contraſts in nature. 

The oval and round-fruited varietics are the 
ſorts moſt commonly cultivated, the former of 
which rather attains the largeſt growth, and 
produces the largeſt flowers and fruit. 

The double-bloſſomed kind having only 
two ſeries of petals; its doubleneſs is not very 
conſpicuous. 

The ſcarlet kind, when in bloom, forms a 
pretty diverſity, in aſſemblage with the other 
varieties. 

The Andrachne, or Oriental Arbutus, aſ- 


ſumes a larger zrowth than any of the pre- 


ceding ſorts, and branches our irregularly ; the 
leaves are larger, and with the edges entire; but 
it produces flowers and fruit like the Common 


Arbutus, but not ſo abundant. 


This ſort having fine ny leaves, makes a 
ons. | 


noble appearance at all ſea 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies and varieties 
are produced in ſmall looſe cluſters; each fe. 
parate flower is ſmall, and formed univerſally 
of a ſingle hollow petal, bellied below, pitcher- 
faſhion ; the whole, except the ſcarlet kind, 
aſſumes a greeniſh-white colour, and the fruit 
fucceeds the flowers in cluſters. 

The fruit, in the two tree-kinds, are berries, 
in ſhape, ſize, and colour, reſembling large 


ſcarlet ſtrawbernes, though generally much 


larger, and grow three, four, five, or more in 
P2 cluſters, 
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chiſters, as beautiful to appearance, 
but unpalatable to cat. 

The Uva Ur/ is a ſmall buſhy ſhrub, a 
native of ho moun $ parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and & retained in n 
gardens for the fake of variety 
| U/e in Gardens, Prope hs „ 
All che varieties ot the —— Arbutus 
and AFrbutus Andrachne, are ſome of the fineſt 
ever-greens that can be ſeen, and are well 
adapted to occupy the moſt conſpicuous places 
in ſhrubberies, either in aſſemblage towards 
the fronts of clumps, or to be placed detached 
on grals ground, or ſome in pots. 

In whatever mode of planting it is deſigned 
to employ them, place them fo much detached 
as to appear conſpicuous at all times, and per- 
mit them to take their own natural ent 2 

The beſt. ſeaſon for ns all the 
ſorts, is the end of September, October, and 
beginning of November, or in March and 
April. 


moſt roomy by ſeed ; 8 will alſo ſome- 
umes grow by layers and cuttings, though the 
wm rather more reluctantly; but the ſeed 
ows freely, from which the handfomeſt plants 
CS Obſerve, however, that, to conti- 
1 double - bloſſomed and ſcarlet kinds with 
certainty, it muſt be effected either by layers, 
cuttings, fung, or inarching ; for theſe va- 
rieties will not retain their difference from ſeed. 
From the ſeed of either the common oval 
or round fruited kinds, fome of bath forts 
8 that of the former is rather 
preferred for ſaw! 


The berries containing the ſeed may be had 


of the nurſerymen and Ann in Aober, 
November, and Spring; and the feed may ei- 
ther be ſown in pots in autumn, and ſheltered 
in a frame all winter, or may be preſerved in 
dry ſand until March, and then ſown.in pots of 
light carth, and covered about a quarter of an 
inch deep, then, if — pots are plunged in a 
hot-bed, it will fo greatly forward the germi- 
nation of the ſecd the plants will riſe in a 
month or fix weeks, when they muſt have 
plenty of air admitted, moderate waterings, | 
and inured by degrees to the full air in fummer, | 
when the pots ſhould be plunged in the com- 
mon ground until October, . then placed in a 
green houſe or frame, to have chelter fram froſt, 


tranſplant the rl lingly in faall * 
which, if directly plunged — a flender hot 
bed, ſhielded and bade occaſionally with 
mats, giving moderate Waterings, wot ol * 

uic kly take root and ſet to growing, whe 
Ven 1 be plunged in a bed of common 


ARC 


earth i in a ſheltered place, to remain two or 


b 


The propagation of all the ſpecies is effected 


three 3 3 


b 


the plants with larger 
pots, and rom ſevere froſt, till they 
are two — * 3 high; then tranſplant 
them, with the balls of earth about their roots, 


| into the full ground. 


To propagate them by layers, it muſt be 
performed on the young ſhoots, otherwiſe ed 
rarely emit roots in leſs than two years. 

Cuttings will emit roots by the aid of heat. 
Plant a number of the ſhort young ſhoots in 
pots, in ſpring or ſummer,. and A — them 
in a ſubſtantial hot-bed of tan or dung. 

Inarching or grafting them is performed in. 
the uſual way, upon ſtocks of my of the va- 
rieties. 

ARCTOTIS. or 

This genus. conſiſts of ſhrubby perennials 
and herbaceous plants of tall and low-ſpread- 
ing growth : all very floriferous, compound- 
flowered exotics, for the green-houſe. | | 

Claſs and order, S yugenefia Felpowin Ne. 
ceſſaria. 

Claracters. ] CAL vx is a round, :mbaicated,. 
ſcaly cup. CoRoLLA is compound and ra- 
diated ; the middle compoſed. of numerous 


male, funnel-thaped, five-parted, reflexed flo- 


rets, and many long, flat, female florets com- 
poſe the border or radius. STAMINA; in each 


| male floret, are five filaments, having ſhort 


; ſinua 


antheræe. Pisrilrun, in the female florets, 
a trigonous downy germen, ſimple ſtyle, and 
two oval ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM none, 
a ſingle ſeed in each female floret, | 

The ſpecies of moſt note are, 

1. ARCTOTI1s a/pera. 

Rough-leaved golden Arctetis. ] Arctotis with 
an n branching {talk ; oblong, deeply- 

n bairy leaves; the ſeg- 


ments oblong and indented, and large golden 
| yellow flowers, having a fertile radius. 


| 


; 


2. ARCTOTI1S plantagines. 
Plantaineleaved Arttotts.] Arctotis wich an 
upright, branching ſtalk ; 2 ſpear-ihaped, 


indented, nervous, ——— ves, embrating 
the ſtalk ; and large gol yenom POE. 


having a fertile radius. 
3 ARCTOTIS anguflifolia.. 
arrow-leaved Arctotis.] 


Arctotis with 


ſpreading branching ſtalks ; narrow, lyrate- 
oblong, ſtiff leaves, indented on the ſides, 


| 


ſpreading branching 
ed indented leaves, and large nnn 
n flowers, having a ſterile er | 


and pale-yellow Bowers, having a fertile ra- 


tl} March: at which time it is advifable to di 


2 od 
4. ARCTOTI1S 1 | 
Marigald-flowered Artiatis.] Arctotis with 
ſtalks; oblong, runcinat- 


5. ARCTOTIS acaults. - 
Sta/kleſs 


'% 
3 
| 
1 
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bifid thick ſtigma. \PERICARPHUM, a glo- | 


| ou part of the ſummer, and are fucceeded 
* 


4A 


. Stalkle/s Dwarf Arctotis, ArQotis, without a hot- bed, or _ of -the young 
_ wm leaves from the {in ſummer, which jen RY Fes N * 


raot, the foui- ſtalks of the flowers riſe between beide into ſingle pots. 


kalk. lyre- ſhaped, ſin 
the leaves, ſupporting large golden flowers. 


ſtems, packs | in ſome grow thtee or 
feet hi and divide into 
NE terminated/ by large, com- 
3 radiated, yellow dane, appearing 
ſummer, and often. continue in ſucceſſion 
uring aurumn and re. and ee A 
pretty appearance. bay 
The ' Arfatis-acanfis is @- — land, de 
flower-ſtalks rarely exceed ſix inches in height, 
but ſupport. fine large radiated flow ers in Ar 
or May, and often afford ripe ſeeds. | 


The firſt three: ſpecies have perennial | | Compi 
four |tall growing 
Jluxuriant | tribe, 4 in our ſtoves for variety. 


They are all exoties of Africa, and require 
the protection of a green-houle in wanter,;-ſo 
muſt always be kept in pots. Laws \d 

- The propagation. of che ſhrubby ſorts is 
eaſily effected by cuttings of che branches or 


ſhoots any time the beginning of ſummer, ei- | 


ther in pots, or a bed of light earth, giving 
occaſional. ſhade and water, and they will be 
rooted in fix or eight weeks, when they ſhould 
de planted in ſeparate ſmall pots, and managed 
as other green-houſe plants. 


, 


| 


4 e be.xeife). Gem. ford 10 


ſpring, 4 —— a hatte. 
Ns Cape Buckthorn. _- 


and — dog \Pevendiunfontgrain- 
. Charatiers.] CALYx, a ſmall five-parted 

erect cup. CoRoLLA, monopetalous and fun- 

nel-ſhaped cylindric tube, and five-parted acute 


laments, with oblong antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
2 ſuperior, ovate. germen, ſlender ſtyle, and 


boſe oval berry, with r yr anne} 

taining „ Ne an, 
The ies is, 15 ED l ee the 
Apo, 4% fin 


Two-ſpined 2 Riſes i. Guubby 


branching ſtem, four or five feet high, armed 
with, twin prickles, and garniſhed with ovate 
pointed. leaves, near an inch long, and placed 
oppoſite- The flowers, which are ſmall and 


white, come out at che ends of the brauches 


two- celled ſcarlet Roar, each containing 
two hard feeds. 

This is an elegant; ſheud, and.muſt de al- 
ways kept in pots of good earth, in order for | 


: 


p 


removing. into the eee 
the ſame as. cider thrubby-plante. - 12h 
reg, ne 2 aue! by þ - 


ſhoots 


AREC "Fauſel. Nat * 37 A l 
the Cabbage-tree, ; a Fan | 


<it-Indian exotic, of * 


Claſs and order, Monæcia Eunsundria. 

Claratlers.] Male and female flowers on 
the ſame plant. CaLyx of the male, -a rwo- 
valved ſheath, branching ſpadix, with che pro- 
per cup three-leaved. O0ROLLA, three rigid, 
pointed petals. :STAMIX A, nine filaments, the 
three outward ones longer than the others. 
The female flowers haye a common ſheath as 
the males, with a lous perianthium. 
CoRoLLa, chree petals, as the male. Pis TIE 
Lot, an oval germen, awl-ſhaped ſtyle and 
triid ſtigma, P&RICARPIUM, an oval fibroſe 
derry, imbricated round the baſe of iber cup, 
containing oval feeds. 

This plant grows in che Weſt-Indies- to the 
amazing height of above eighty feet, the 
younges leaves at top, growing compact, as a 
cabbage, whence the vulgar name. Theſe are 
eaten by che inhabitants, and frequently pic- 
led, but when once bupens ed SD e 

The ſpecies iſ,% 

Ann alba ase. 
er-] Riſes h an 3 


0 

Conuſiſts of an —— ſhrub for the fiern ta a great height, ſmooth, and of about 

houſe, mn, leaves, and funnel- fa foot-diameter at the; lower. part; garniſhed. 
2 


at the top with leaves twelve or fourteen feet 
— having longitudinal -turrows, ending in 
acute points, and placed y 3-theſe na- 
turally fall off as the tree advances in growth, 
leaving the marks where they have grown; 


ſpreading danke. STAMINA, five ſingle fi- | the flowers come out below the leaves in looſe 
| bunches, and ate A by nn ber- 


ö ries. 


It is nw in our le more for curiaſity 


* its cor toliages thaik wich a view to 
reduc: The 1 * 1 as 
hn. See P HOEN IX. : | 

ARGEMONE, Prictiy Pepe | 

This rome conſiſts of one ne which. 
is annua 

Clats and order, Peas ; 

¶Caracters. I Cal xx, a three-leaved Toundiſh 
pexianchinmn. Coro Lia, conſiſts of ſix 
round erect ſpreading petals.» ST AMR A, n- 
merous thread-ſhaped-;blanjents,:.and: | 
erect anthere.. PIiSTILLUM, | ar froe-ang] 
oval germen, no ſtyle, but the crowned. 
wich a broad, obtuſe, reflexed Rigima. PR- 
R1ICARPLUM, an oval ſix-angled capſule, of 
one cell, containing many * n bus 

The ſpecies is k 

\ A&GEMONE mexican. -. 


r 


— 


nn _— 


- balf long; 


"89 22 can Prickly 

ſtem, two fee garniſhed with 
white veined leaves beſet 2 — prickles; 
the flowers are of a'by 


Riſes with an up- —— creep1 
whe ey —_— 


terminat 
the branches, which' — _ ro 
3 capſules, filled with fmall 
plant being an annual, is raiſed by 
93 the ſeed in the ſpring, in the common 
punts. where the plants may remain to per- 
1 themſelves. 

ARIS TA, the awn, or ſharp beard or point 
iſſuing from the huſk or fcaly' flower-cup of 
the graſſes, as that of the common barley and 
other corn. 

ARIST OLOCHIA, Birthwort. 

Ihis genus comprehends herbaceous per- 
ennial exotics of the common ground and 
green-houſe, adorned with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and monopetalous tubular flowers, retained in 
our for variety. and are alſo eſteemed 
for their eminent virtues in medicine, and are 
accounted ſovereign in child · birth, as the name 
imports. 

Claſs and order, G ynandria * 

Charatters.] CALYx, none. * COROLLA is 

monopetalous, tubular, and irregular, the baſe 
P and is extended above into a cy- 
li tube ſpreading at the brum, where 
the lower part 1s firetched out hke a tongue. 
STAMINA, no filaments, but fix antherz 
joined to the under part of the ſtigma. | Prs- 
TILLUM, an oblong triangular germen un- 
der the corolla, no ſtyle, but a roundiſh ſix- 
parted ſtigma. PE&1CARPIUM, a large ob 
captule of fix cells, - talled Win 


The ſpecies that demand attention ae the 
Fa agen 
eee ys 


The firſt: four are 
ennial-rooted plants, with annual talks. 
1. ARISTOLOCHIA rotunda.. 


a RO J Ariſto- 


 Round-rovted Trail: 
lochia with a root, intirm trailin 
ſtalks two feet long, heart-ſhaped roundi 
leaves; ſitting cloſe; and nnn ſoli- 
flowers. * 
„ ARISTOLOCHIA ho 
„ Trailing Bir rt rt. ] Ariſtolo- | 
_ with 2 tarrot-haped root; infirm 
ſtalks, ei inches long ; heart- 
blunt leaves, having foot-ſtalks ; "as 
purpliſh ſolitary flowers. | 
to bet, Ae . 
Virginia Snake-root.} Ariſtolochia with i in- 
firm, flexible, euere ſtalks, a foot and 
heart-ſhaped, oblong , plane leaves; 
and recurved, reddiſh, — flowers, 125 


75 e ofthe 


oblong, waved leaves; and 


| be eafily obtained in our 


ARI 


erect farm Nats, 

= $ 2 lea ves, 

— and 1 — 
ws For Fs 
The three following are perennial-ſtalked 


green-houſe. 

AR1STOLOCHIA ſempervirens. | 
6: ver-green Trailing Birthwort of Crete.) 
Ari ia with ' infirm, angular, trailin 
ſtalks, ei inches long; heart-fo 
recuryed, 
dark purple, and ſolitary flowers. 

6. Ants rorochlA Piftolochtia. | 
Small Ramoſe-flalked Birthwort. Arifiolo- 
chia 2 intirm branching ſta] heart- 
ſhaped flightly crenated leaves, having * 
ſtalks, and ſolitary flowers. 

7. ARISTOLOCHITA arbereſcens. 

Shrubby Upright Virginia Birthe .] Ariſ- 
tolochia with ſtrubby erect ſtalks, two feet 
high; heart-formed ſpear-ſhaped eaves, r 
ſol tary flowers. 

Tue four firſt ſpecies are hardy, has ver” 
ennial roots, but the ſtalks are renewed an- 
nually in fpring ; which, of the tirſt, ſecond, 
and third ſorts, if not ſupported, proſtrate 
themſelves upon the ground; but the Ariſſo- 
lochia clematitis ſtands erect: all of which are 
adorned with the leayes in alrernate order, and 
flowers proceeding from the ſides of the ſtalks 
at the angles of the leaves, in June and July, 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in autumn.. / 

For purpoſes in gardens, theſe four ſorts 
are conſidered chiefly as plants of variety, or 


| for obſervation, for as n, plants chey 


cut no great fi | 

As — planes they are poſſeſſed of 
| <migent'virtues, being very ſalutary in many 
diſorders, particularly the roots of the Arifto- 
lockia rotunda and Ariſtpchia longa, which 
are alſo remarkable ir drawing pro- 
perties, inſomuch that * tice of them will 
extract thorns or ſplinters from the fleſh in 
any part of the body; and the root of the 
Serpentaria is ſaid to be a cure for the bite 


| of the rattle-ſnake of America, and all other 


| noxious ſerpents and venemous animals: 
theſe, as well as the others, are efficacious in 
many other cafes. They are im from 
abroad to ſupply the ſhops, for they-are not 
cultivated here in ſufficient quantity for gene- 
ral uſe, though from ſeed a few ou =_y 

The Ever-gr — Ariflelochia, th the Pils ehe, 
and Shrubby Virginia Birth-wort, are ſmall 
exotic perennials of the green houſe, durable 
in root and ſtalks; the two former, being of 


4- AR1STOLOCHIA clematitis; 


very infirm and flexible growth, 3 . 


Common Upright n Aritlocia| c, but the ſtalks of the other, Read 
| rubby 


: 


A RN 


thrubby and firm, ſapport themſelves vrect: 
all of which produce flowers ſingly from the 
axillæ of the leaves in ſummer, but rarely 
any ſeed in England. Renne . 


5 atron. porter] 
The propagation of the threefirſt ſorts 3s by 

ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe, i. e. in September or October, in pots 
of light earth, which. muſt be placed in a gar- 
den- frame to have occaſional protection | 
froſt, and in ſpring che plants will appear; 
but if the pots are plunged in a moderate hot- 
bed in March, it will forward them exceed- 
ingly, obſerving to inure them by degrees to 
— un air, * water during 1 and 
ſheltet of a frame in winter, aud next ſpring 
tranſplant them, ſome into a warm border, 
and tome in ſmall pots, to have another win- 
ter's occaſional ſhelter, which, in ſpring after, 


may alſo be turned out jnto the common ground: | 
The Ariftolachia clematitis multiplies ex- 


ceedingly by its creeping roots, by which it 
may be increaſed at almoſt any ſeaſon. 

| The green-houſe kinds may be propagated 
by ſeeds procured from abroad, and ſown in 


— 
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lender down. ©, 
| The ſpecies are, ; | 
| I, ARSTICA montana; s. 
Mountain Arnica. ] Hath oval entire leaves, 
and thoſe on the ſtalks growing oppoſite by 
2. ARNICA- ſcorpinides. 25 
Scorpion- rooled. Arnica.] Hath ſawed leaves 
growing akernately. 14 
Both theſe ſpecies are hardy, and add te the 
flower-garden collection; they delight in a 
moiſt ſhady ſituation, and are propagated by 
parting their roots in autumn, or ſowing the 
ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe. 
It is reported that they contain powerful 
medicinal virtues againſt. the bites of venemous 
animals. | 5 
Ocher Leopard's-bane. See Doronicum. 
AROMATICA Plante. | 
Aromatic Plants). Such as poſſeſs a fragrant 
aromatic flavour, generally of a ſtrong agree-- 
able odorifcrous ſmell and taſte ; and of Which 
are many of the requiſite plants of the kitchen 
garden, employed principally, in the greater 


pots of light earth, and plunged in a hot. bed part, as very ſalutiferous ſavoury ſweet herbs, 


in March ; they may alſo be increaſed by flips 
of the roots in ſpring, likewiſe by cuttings, 
particularly the Shrubby Birthwort ; all of 
which, after being raiſed in ſpring and ſum- 
mer, muſt be potted in autumn; and houſed 
every winter. S 45 004 ed ay $44.54 

"ARMA, -Arms, Armature, or Offenſive 
Weapon, or Armour of Plants, intended by 


nature, ſay naturaliſts, to keep off naked ani- 


mals that would approach to hurt them. 
 Fhere are different ſpecies of armour with 
which plants are furniſhed, and are by bota- 
niſts called, Aculei, priekles, ſuch as thoſe of 
the roſe and raſpberry, &c. Spina, ſpine, of, 


in various culinary occaſions, and ſome for: 


family medical purpeſes- and other domeſtic 
uſes, conſiſting chiofly of the following ſorts ; 
ſpecies of ſeveral different genera; collected 
under this head: in one point of view, ſhew- 
ing at once the: principal ſorts proper to culti- 
vate as garden aromatics. ; 
They confift of under- ſnrubby and herba- 
ceous perennials, of ſeveral years' duration; 
_- of: annuals and biennials of but one and 
two years continuance, requiring to be raiſed: 
every year from ſeed 10 Sf 

Under: irubby and herbaceous perennial kinds,. 
| of ſeveral years duration. © 


thorns, as the hawthorn, .. buckthorn, falſe} Thyme (Thymus ).. 


acacia, &c. Furcæ, torks, ſpecies of-prickles, 
cConſiſting of two or three prongs, as berberry, 
figemarigold, ' &c. Stimull, 
&c. Sce ACULEVsS, SPinNa, Furcz, and ST1- 
MULI. ; T ; LS <> © pos „ - , X 
ARNICA, Leopard's-bane.. © 
A genus of herbaceous plants, with com- 
Claſs and. Order, Syugengſia Polygamia ſu- 
perfiua. | | | 14 
 Charaders.}. Cab yx, an imbricated cup, 
ſhorter than the rays of the corolla. The com- 
und flower is radiated, the diſc hath many 
phrodute: florets, each confiſting of one 
tubulous petal, cut at the brim in three une- 


qual ſegments, and the rays conſiſt of very | 


long open ſpear-ſhaped florets ; there is no 
pericarpium, but the cup, which is permanent, 


ings, as nettle, | 


Winter Savory {Satwreja). © 
Pet-marjoram { Origenum). 1 T 
Winter Sweet-marjoram {(Origamim 2. 1 

| - Hyfſop (Hyſſopas). The af Ea 

Mint Hentla ). 

Penny - royal C Mentha. 

Balm (Aliſa). 
Fennel {Anethum). 
Tanſey C Tunacetum . 

Tarragon {Artemifia). 

Chamomile ( Autemis lee. 
Peppermint {Afentha).. LE: 

 Lovege (Lignflicum},. 

r 

| ary {Rofmarmns ).. 

1 een, 7 8 ö 

| Of the above perennial aromatics, the 3 


* 


- 
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and laſt three ſorts are principally anda; 
rubby and ſhrubby kinds, with abiding tops, 
continuing furniſhed with leaves moſtly the 
year round ; the oth all herbaceous, re- 
new their ſtalks, &ct ev ſpring and fummer. 
Annual aud biennial tinds, of but ane and e 
ſcaſan duration, K. wy _ 22 
feed. 
Sweet-marjoram (Origamen). TOE 
Summer Savo 5 
Chervil (Scandex). + 
Dill nd 
Marigold. (Calendula). 
Bafl (Ocimum). 
Parſley (Apinmy}, biennial. 
Cara way (Carum). 5 1 
Aniſe Pimpi nella). ; 


f 


f 


Angelica (Angelica), biennial-perendial. 4 


Theſe being the principal aromatics fo; 
common domeſtic occaſions, are proper for 
culture in every kitchen garden, more or leſs, 
according to the demand, either for private uſe 
or public ſupply ; the greater part chiefly as 
{weet pot-herbs tor various culinary purpoſes 
in cookery ; ſome in ſallads, &c. and others 
principally to uſe occaſionally in medical and 


by * e ee 
lin chis place; but as bein 


A RO 


flavour to ſallads, ſuch as enk, coriahdery | 
and baſil, &. the young leaves, in ſmall quan- 
ti tices, to mix with fame: principal fallad herbs. 
See the different ſorts under their reſpective 
genera. 7 * 

As the general de s, methods of pro- 
pagation and culture, &c. of all the above aro- 
3 ln are fully explained, each under its pro- 

ſhall not enter particularly vpon it 


principal family 
the appellation 


herbs, generally known 


of aromatic plants, it was thought eligible to 


give a liſt of the different 2 an their 


| principal reſpective > uſes, under this head, 


ſhew ing at once the forts proper to cultivate 
as garden aromatics for furniſhing the herbary, 
with ſome general obſervations collectively. 
4 hey are moſtly all of hardy growth, ex 
cept the batil, to ucceed i in any common ſoit 
and ſituation. 
The perennial forts: continue of Wees 
years” duration in the ſame plants, in Which 
tome being durable, both in root and top, re- 
main green for uſe all the year, ſuch as thyme, 
| * winter-ſavory, marforam, hyſſop, rue, 
mary, &c. the others being perennial on- 


- 


: 


ſome other domeſtic purpoſes in a family. diy in root, and annual in ſtalk, ſuch as the 


In the perennial kinds, the principal culi- 
nary or pot- herb aromatics, are the thyme, 
ſage, winter-favory, marjorams, mint. penny- 
royal, tanſey, tarragon and fennel; the others in 
this claſs are not uſed as kitchen or culinary 
aromatics, but moſtly for other domeſtic oc- 
caſions, ſuch as the hyſſop, balm, chamomile- | 
flowers, lovage, rue, ro 
ſome ſunple medical purpoſes in a family ; 
peppermint for diſtilling, alſo the lovage and 
penny-royal occaſionally ſor the fame pur- 
poſe ; and the lavender for its flowers, both 
to diſtil for lavender water, and to lay among 
cloaths to give them a ſweet ſcent. Some ſorts 
of fage, common mint, and balm, are alfo 


eſteemed to uſe occahonally by way of 2 


and young green mint Nn o2-* 717 
ſpring ſallads. : 
And in the auneal 2 biennial urailtatts, 


the ſweer-marjoram, ſummer- ſavoty, chervil, | fome of the {weet<ma 


dill, marigold, bal, parſley, and coriander, 
are the principal forts to cultivate as c 
aromatic herbs for different kitchen ufes; &c. 
the caraway and aniſe are cultivated octaſion- 
ally, chiefly for their ſeeds: both, to uſe in the 
kitchen, and for dftiting ; alſo ſometimes 
the coriander-ſced, but more ey the two 
former ; and the angelica, mincipally for the | 
young tender ſhoots of its ſtalks to uſe in can- 
fectionary, to candy as a vegetable ſweet- -meat, 
and the ſeeds for medicine; ſome of theſe an- 
nual aromatics are alſo fomerimes — 


mints, penny-royal, tanſey, tarragon, fennel, 

chainomile, &c. furniſh their 'reſpeQive pro- 
duce for uſe only in ſpring, ſummer, and au- 
tumn, and alt of which 12 — aromaties 
are eaſily raiſed either by ſlips, off-ſets part- 
ing the coor, or alto by feed, and bo 
planted, &c. in ſpring, 


ummer, or autumn, 


ſemary, chiefly for in e ee fx o tem or twelve inches 
the aſunder. is F\4+ © 


Bot che annual and bienaial kinds, conti- 
nuing in the former only one ſeaſon, and the 
latter only till the ſecond year, muſt he RN 
every year from feed in the ſpring, in any 
compartment of common earth in the full 
ground, except the baſil, which being tender, 
muſt be raiſed in a not- bed for tran planting 
in May or June, but moſt ofthoochory are 
1 — to remain where ſown in the natural 
ground; or you may occaſionally tranſplant 
and ſummer-ſa- 
vory in June, &c. and the anpelica i 8 particu - 
lar, being of large growth, generally 
he ſown in any dea or border for for vfl. 
ing in ſummer. 

. "For r their general uſes, ſome of the'perenuial 
ſorts continuing green all the yer,” furniſh: 
' ſupplies - moſtly at all ſeaſons ; as ih me, 


ſage, winter · ſuvory, &c,” but — in 
ſpring and ſummer, and of Which, in — 


ſorts, ſhould generally gather a watts 
tity in July or 7 Aug, to dry ont bow for 
ds mint, 8 penny- 


wier feryice, ſuch 
| royal, 


* 


ART 
royal; tarragon, ſweet marjoram, Se. alſo 
| wh chamomile flowers, and thoſe of a | 


lavender; or likewiſe ſome ſage tops, anarjo- | 
ram, hyſſop, and che mg to dry — bouſe 
in autumn, to be ready 


winter '; ey generally furniſhes proper 
ſupplies of green leaves all the year; baſil and 


dill only in ſummer; chervil and coriander, | 
in ſummer and autumn, of the 


rincipall 

ring — ſummer ſowing ; or if ſome are al- 
ſown in Auguſt, they will continue green 

all winter, but the coriander will require-fome 
protection in that ſeaſon ; and the caraway, 
aniſe, and angelica, continue only in ſummer 

a—_ DEI 
o general eulture, the perennial ſorts, 
= planted 3 in beds or borders, continue ſe- 

— yearsꝰ duration; they only require keep- 
ing clean from w ſummer, and in au- 
tumn to cut down the 22 ſtalks, &c. and 
in that ſeaſqn, and in the , to give the 
beds, &c. a neat drefling, 5 C caring off all 
weeds and litter, and then looſen the ground 
a-little between the plants; or in ſome cloſe 
running kinds, as mint, &c. ſpread ſome earth 
Ev 10, over the general ſurface; and when, in 
proceſs of time, any particular ſoris appear in 
a declining ſtate, make a freſh plantation in 
the proper 2 And as to the annual ſorts, 
keep them clear from weeds during cheir 
growth, and continuance, which is all 
require, and to raiſe ſueceſſion ſupplies every 


year from ſeed. See their reſpective 
ARTEMISIA, Mugwort, 2 — 


alſo the ſpecies of Ant hium, or Worm 


and Abrotanum, the Southem wood. 
This is very comprehenſive, and re- 
tains both herbaceous perennials and ſhrubby 


of the common ground and — 

houſe, ſor medical uſe 

adorned principally with finely de fieser leaves, 
and ſmall compound flowers, of no beauty, 

in {ſpikes and cluſters. 

-Claſs and order, Syngenefia A Su- 


CAaracters.] Compound flowers. CAL vx, 
the general cup roundiſh and ſcaly. CoroL- 
LA, many hermaphrodite N the 
middle, and females the border. STamina, 
in each hermaphrodite floret five filaments. 
P1STILLUM, a germen aud ſtyle in the florets 
of both ſexes, and bifid ſtigma. PrRICAR- 
PLUM none: a ſingle naked 4 ſucceeds each 
germen. 

There are upwards of 3 N W 
cultivated for uſe aud ornament are, | 
i. ARTEMISIA vulgaris. 

The Common Mugwort.] Artemiſia with 


pinnatifid, * ſcilile leaves, do wny 


in caſe of a ſevere 


, 


| 


ö 


8 
underneath, and geg den falks riſing 
_ the leaves, two feet high, each term 
nat 


a lang ſimple ſpike of ſmall purpliſh 
flowers ; the radius compoſed of five florets. 


Varieties 6 tis. Common plain-lcaved . 
Mugwort.—Silver ſtriped - leaved Common 
Mugwort. .Gold-ſtriped Mugwort. © 


2. ARTEMISIA Ab/inthimem. 
Common Wormwood.) Artemiſia with com- 
ane many-parted, finely divided, whitiſh 
leaves; ſhrubby ſtalks growing two feet high, 
cloſely r wich leaves, and globular heads 
ot E hanging from the ſides of the ſtalks. 

. ARTEMISIA pontica. - 

oman Wormwood.) Artemifia with multi- 
parted, very finely divided leaves, hoary un- 
derneath, 8 ſtalks, growing a foot 
and half to two feet long, covered with leaves, 


and globular heads ot _>y ee . 
from the ſides of the | 
4. ARTEMISIA 3 


Sea Normusod.] Artemiſia with . 
parted, divided, very downy leaves, ſhrubby 
ſtalks, two feet high, adorned with leaves, 
and drooping alternate ſpikes of flowers from 
the fades of the branches. | 

5. ARTEMISIA arboreſcens. 7 
Tree wormwood.] Artemiſia with an ne; 
woody, branching ftem, grows ſix feet high; 
tripinnatifid leaves com of multifd, linear, 
| very hoary, whitiſh ſegments ; and flowers in 
roundiſh heads at the ends of the branches. 

6. ARTEMISIA Abrotanum. F 
„ Common - Artemiſia with 

rubby, ve ſtalles, three oe 
high ; finely divided, bravely , briſtly, odori 
ferous 4 and the ſtalks . branches ter- 
minated hy long ſpikes of flowers in autumn. 

Variety.] Dwarf ne 2 
leaved Southern wood. | 

2 ARTEMISIA . | 

arragen.] Artemiſia with ſmall, narrow 
ſpear- ſhaped, entire, ſmooth fragrant leaves, 
and agnual ſtalks one or two feet high. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are com- 
pound (ſee the Characters), very carne) 2ams 

though ſmall, and of no beauty. | 
The Artemiſia vulgaris and. Comp 
Wormwood are wild inhabitants of unculti- 
vated places, by road ſides, by lanes, banks, 
and under walls and hedges wer country 
villages ; but bei 3 A in medicine, 
are often cultiva gardens, where” they 
are alſo ſometimes Fa) as plants of va- 
riety or obſervation, particularly the vurie- 
gated Mugworts. 

The Roman Wormwooed is an exotic Par 
Hungary and Thrade, but is retained in our 


for v and uſt medioine. 
gardens ariety 4. The 
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The Sea Wormwood ĩnhabĩts the ſea - ſhores 
of England, and is ſometimes admitted in gar- f 
dens for variety, and as a medical plant. 

The above four ſp@jes flower in Jone, July 

ripen abundance 

They may be raiſed abundantly from ſeed; | 
in almoſt any ſituation or ſoil ; and by flips, | 
cuttings, and by parting their roots in autumn 
or ſpring. 

The Tree Wormword is an exotic of Italy; 
it is a hoary ever , and confidered here | comes 
principally as a green-houſe plant, although 
it will often ſucceed in the full ground, and 
by its hoary whitiſh leaves makes a pretty ap- 


pearance any where. It is 1 by cut- | 
May, and 
Fee J Riſes with a 


rings in a ſhady border, in Apri 
June, and in autumn ſome ſhould be potted 


tor ſhelter in winter, and ſome may ſtand to 
take their chance in the full 


The Southern wood is * gh our ſmalleſt 
hardy deciduous ſhrubs, will grow any where, 
and affords variety in common borders, and 
the fronts of ſhrubbery c clumps, &c. 

It is propagated with facility by flips and 
cuttings of its branches, in 2 ſhady border in 
April; and as many ſmall ſterns riſe from the 
root, theſe, in ſpring or autumn, '&c. may be 

or divided into as many parts as are fur- 
niſhed with the leaſt fibre, and plant them in 
rows nine inches diſtance: they will form hand- 
ſorne . after _ ſummer's growth. 


— a warm and fragrant | 
. Glu and foup herb & i 


perennial, and propagated by its roots, or cut- 
tings of its young ſhoots in April and May. 

_ ARTOCARPUS, The N e tree. 

This celebrated genus comprehends two 
high-growing trees, with Tom divided and 
entire leaves and amentaceous flowers. 

Claſs and Order, Monæcia Monandria. 

Charafers.) Male and female flowers on 
the ſame tree. CALYx, none; but a cylindric | w 
amentum covered with floſcules. | CoxoLLa 
to each, two oblong concave blunt petals. 
STAMINA, a fingle filament within the co- 
rolla of the ſame length, topped with an oblong 
anthera, Female flowers neither cup nor co- 
9 P1sTILLUM man 1 pl in 

a hexangular globe, filiform to each, 
with one or two capillary uy 5 ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, an oval-globoſe fruit, com- 
pound and muricated, with a ſingle oblong 
feed in each germ, and covered | with a pulp 
_aril placed in an ovate receptacle. 

The known ſpecies are, 
1. ARTOCARPUS znciſa. 

; Cut-legved Artecarpus, or the Bread-fruit 


tes. ] Riſes with a very N upright trunk, 


eee wading ou 


- 
{ | | 
f 4 \ | | R U 


8 borizontally below, and forming a 


lobular head, thirty or forty feet high, 
ed with petioled, oblong leaves, deeply 
rvided above the middle into ſeveral inciſures, 


and are two feet long, and a foot broad; the 


male flowers come out among the upper leaves 
of the twigs, and the female flowers at the 
ends; theſe are ſucceeded by a globular ſmooth- 
1th fruit from ſix to nine inches diameter, filled 


| with a farinaceous pulp, which, when ripe, be- 


comes juicy and yellow. 
Variwties.) Bread. fruit tree wthoot rolls 


with oval ſeedleſs fruit, and leaves more 


deeply cut—with oblong rugged ſeedleſs fruit. 
2. ARTOCARPUS zmntegrefolia. © 

Entire-leaved Artoca — or Eaft-1 ber | 
more alternate 
{preading branches, and hairy: wi , garniſhed 


| with © blong, blunt, prac i haves; with 


diſtinct male — female flowers on the ſame 
branch, and large fruit filled with 5 ovate- 
oblong ſeeds. 
The Bread-fruit tree grows in abundance 
in the South-ſea Iflands and many parts of the 
Eaſt Indies: of the inner bark the natives form 
their clothing; the wood is uſeful for build- 
; the leaves for napkins; and the fruit, 

_ een; a wholeſome food, when baked 
or roaſted.” 

Both ſpecies are propagated by fuckers, 
feeds, or layers. 

By ſuckers : theſe may be taken up in the 


ſpring, and planted in pots in the ſtove. By. 


layers: lay down the young ſhoots in the 
beginning of ſummer, and the next ſpring 
may be taken off and planted in pots as 
. and by ſeeds may be p ropagate by 
ſowing them in pots of rich earth, and plung- 
ing them in a hot-bed of a moderate tempera- 
ture, and afterwards tranſplanted and plunged 
in e bed in the ſtove, and managed as other 
trees of the ſtove in like manner 
nt Wake- Robin, or Cuckow- Pint. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials of the 
common borders and ſtove, moſtly acaulis, 
i. e. no ſtalk, but riſe with large leaves directly 
from the root; though ſome are 222 
and between the leaves riſes a large . 
ous, apetalous, club-ſhaped flower, of olar 
ſtructure. 

Claſs and order, Gynandria De ' 

Charaters.) CALYXx is a large monophyl- 
lous ſpatha, compreſſed in the 3 and 
coloured within. CoRoLLA, no petals; but 
a large 2 club-ſhaped, coloured ſpadix, 
upon which are placed the germina. STA- 
MINA, no filaments, but numerous four- 
ſquared antherz fitting cloſe to the leds 
with a double row of haur-like nectatia 


1 | : 4 2 ; 


| A RU 


tween them. P1sT1LLUM,. numerous oval 

ina ſurround the ſpadix; no ſtyles, but 
many bearded ſtigmas. PERICARPLUM, man 
globular berries of one cell, rt roundiſh|/ 


There are twenty or thirty ſpecies, one of jointed ſtalk, fix feet high,  arrow-ſhaped IF 


Which grows-naturally in N all the 
others are exotics of many England parts of 

the world, ſeveral of which are n in 

our gardens: theſe are, 

1. ARUM maculatum. 

Common ſpotted Arum.] Arum without ſtalk, 
halbert-ſhaped entire leaves from the root, and 
among them riſes a ſhort foot-ſtalk, crowned 
by a large club-ſhaped ſpadix, with red ber- 


ries. 


Varieties of this. ] Common Arum with dark| 


ſpotted leaves—with white ſpotted leaves— 
with white and black ſpotted n 
entirely green leaves. i 

2. ARUM italicum. 


Lealian White-veined-leaved Arum. ] Arum| 


without ſtalk ; large, halbert-ſha vrhite- 
veined leaves, running out to a ſharp wy 
115 from the root a, foot and a half high, 
long foot-ſtalks ; and a large erect whitiſh: 
foatha riſes between the leaves, near a foot in 
"WS: | | 

3. ARUM Ariſarum. 

Broad-leaved Friar's Cowl. 1 Arum wich- 
out ſtalk ; heart-ſhaped-oblong leaves from 
the root, and between them is the flower, 
Pacha g cloſe to the ground, ARG 5 a bind 

˖ 


4. ARUM Dracunculus. _ 

Common Spotted Dragon.] Arum with; an] 
ere&t, thick leaf-ſheated ffalk, a yard high, 
finely ſpotted like a Inake's belly, dividing at 
top wo palmated leaves, cut into ſpear-ſhaped, 
equal, entire lobes, and between them pro- 
ceeds a long, erect, purple ſpatha, protruding 
a large erect, club-thaped, purple- piſtil, or 
ſpadix, thorter than the ſpatha. | 

5. ARUM. Colaca/ia. 

 Agyptian hum.] Arum without Ralk ; 
large, target-thaped, ovate leaves from the root, 
two-parted at the baſe, and with ſinuated 
waved borders. 

6. Ax ux erilobatum. 

ITuree-lobed Indian Arum.] Arum without 
ſtalk ; leaves from the root, compoſed of three 
arrow-pointed lobes, and between them riſes the 
flower on a ſhort foot-(talk, Ri a dong 
ſpatha and ſcarlet ſpadix. 

» ARUM bicolor. 
wo- coloured Arum.] Arum without gal 
wa entire leaves from the root, 
with the diſc coloured, the middle of the ſheath 


coarcted, and the lamina erect, pointed, 


ha and incurved ſpadix, | woods and banks under hedges, 
are admitted for variety. in pleaſure-grounds, 


= 
* 


* 41 
. * 
np 


ofthis ecie make a. beautiful i esd 
rance; 
8. ArUM Arboreſeee... | 
Tree American Arum.] 3 


leaves in cluſters at top, and the flowers riſe 
between the leaves in 2 n 1 


cloſe to the ſtem. 22 

. ARUM Fe | 

nen 21 Arum with a green 
[jointed ſtalk, 7 feet high; oblong leaves; - N 


placed irregular at top, of a light green, and 
the flowers riſe between the leaves in long pale 
green ſpathæ with white ſpots, liting cloſe to 
che ſtem. 

All cheſe plants are herbaceous, perennial in 
root, but moſtly annual in leaf and ſtalk, 
which riſe in ſpring, flower in April, May, 
and June, ripen ſeeds ſoon after, and die to 
the ground in autumn. 

e roots are monly thick, fleſhy, and 
multiply conſidetably. 

The leaves are large and broad, and fore 
| are very beautiful. 

The flower-ſtalks of all the ſorts ſupport a a 
ſingle ſpatha or ſcabbard, protruding. the 
flowers, having no petals, boa red or 
| purple ſpadix or oxttitlum, Elevated like a 
column, which is ſucceeded by a cluſter of 
berries, containing the ſeeds; but very few of 
theſe plants ripen ſeed in this country. 

The Arum maculatum is a reſident of our 
but the plants 


in aſſemblage with the other hardy forts ; but 
the ſpotted Finds of them have moſt merit, and 
form an-agreeable diverſity. : 
The ſecond and third ſorts are exotics, | 
though of hardy growth, and-have been long 
entertained-in curious gardens for their hngu- 
lar appearance. 
The Arum Dracunculus is a hardy plant, of 
ſo ſingular and auguſt appearance, that it 
deſerves a place in every collection of — 
ceous perennials, although the ſtrange 2 u- > 
larity of its maculated en ſtem i. 


agreeable to ſome, and its flower emits a UAC. 


agreeable odour. 

All the above four ſpecies ſucceed in ang of 
the common borders, 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
ſorts are exotics of hot climates, and are pre- 
ſerved here in ſtoves as plants of curioſity. 

Prepagatien. 

The propagation of all the ſorts » is eaſily 
accompliſhed, and moſtly-by parting the roots. 

The farſt ſeven ſorts inc tly by their 
roots; and the aa 6 be ſeparated, or the „ 
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and the tender forts ic pots, and retained in the 


lender erect ſtalks, fix or eight feet high, 


1 
. . deve }in un Kdablate of ot Hyet Ges) 56d i 


; thoſe of the 


wered, or early in ſpring; 
- 4 in the borders, 


hardy kinds are to be plant 


ſtove. l N 
Thoſe of the hardy forts that ripen ſeeds 


may alfo be raiſed by fowing them in pots in 

one Meu and it 9 ov — in a hot bed 

in March, juſt to bring up the plants, it will 
forward them greatly. | | 

- The Tree Arum and Dumb Cane are pro- 

red by cuttings of the ſtalks, three joints in 

h; and, after having lain ſome time to 


dry, till che cut part is 8 ſepa- 
rately in pots, and plunge them in ove. 
ARUNDO, the Reed. | 


The plants are moftly herbaccous peren- 
nials, fome of which rife with herbaceous 
ſtalks, from three to twelve feet high; others 
have tree-like ſtems, advancing with amazing 
rapidity of growth to thirty or forty feet in 

ight 


aſs and order, Triandria Dipynia. | 
Charafters.] CaLvyx is a glume, or huſky 
ſcale of two valves. CoRoLta, two acumi- 
nated huſky valves, downy at the baſe. SrA- 
MINA, three filaments, and horned antherte. 
PISTILLUM, a germen, two reflexed ſtyles, 
and fimple ftigmas. PERICARPIUM, none; 
and the ſeed is ſingle. 
be plants are of the tribe, and pro- 


duce their flowers in „ Which have no 
The ſpecies of note are, 
1. ARUNDo phragmites. 
The Common Reed.) Arundo with 


terminated by looſe panicles of flowers, gro- 
ing five in each cup. ! 
2. ARunpo Dowax. > hs 
Portugal Reed.) Arundo with large erect 
ſtems, ten or twelve feet high, terminated by 
diffaſe panicles of flowers, growing three in 
each cup. | | 
3. ARUND®O ver/icolor. 
_- Pariegated Reed. ] Arundo with erect firm 
ſtalks, four or five feet high, adorned with 
varie leaves, and terminated by diffuſe 
cles of flowers. 
4- AxUxDo Bambos pigantea. 
 Bambu-Cane, or Great Indian Reed.) Aron- 
do with a very large erect ſtem, growing thirty 
or forty feet high, adorned with very large, 
long, and pointed leaves, and ſeſſile ſpikes, 
having one or ſeveral flowers in a cup. 
The firſt three ſorts are hardy, but the 
Bambu-Cane cannot live in our climate, unleſs 
it is indulged with a place in the hot-houſe. 


dividing their roots in Febru 


A R U 


waters, all over the kingdom, fo is rarely 
admmted in gardens. This ſpecies growing in 
great abundance in 2 fituations, and the 
roots ſending up an annual crop of ſtalks, are, 
in many places, conſtantly cut in autumn, and 
tied in — for ſale, being uſeful for various 
purpoſes, ſuch as thatching houſes, &c. and 
among gardeners, they are 2 in form 
ing ſhelters, called reed-hedges, being cheap, 
and quickly made ſheker for young and tender 
plants in winter, both in nurferies and tar 
kitchen-grounds (fee RetzD.-HepGes) ; * 
which, and many other uſes, great quantities 
are brought in barges up and York the river 
Thames to London, where they may be pur- 
chafed in the warchouſes contiguous to the 
The Portugal or Spaniſh Reed is retained in 
many of our ns for its fingular lofty 
growth; it profpers in any common foil of a 
garden : the Ralks rife annually in fpring, 
frequently from three to twelve from the fame 


root; they are large and jointed, and attain 


ten or twelve feet ſtature in three or four 


months, adorned with large long leaves at the 
jormts; but it rarely flowers here. 


The Variegated Reed is, in its 
habit, the ſame as the Portugal kind, only the 
whole plant is of much ſmaller growth. _ © 
Both theſe forts are eafily propagated by 
or March, 
before they to ſhoot forth new ſtalks; 
and the flips will ſhoot the ſame ſeaſon, though 
not with vigour until the ſecond or third year. 
The s may be cut down every autumn, 
and uſed as walking-ſticks, cc. 
The Arunda Bambos gigantea is a native ot 
both Indies, and rs retained here in our ſtoves 
as a plant of l in its native foil it 
grows forty feet high, and attains conſiderable 
ſubſtance; and even in our hot-houſes, where 
there is room, often grow ar the aſtoniſh - 
ing rate of twenty feet in fix weeks ; the ſtems 
theſe Canes are uſed here for walking- 
ſticks, fiſhing-rods, &c. but in India the large 
ones are employed for various purpoſes, and 


the leaves, being very large and long, are 
ſkewered together to form mats for package, ſo 


arrive here in tea-cheſts, &c. and we often ſee 


- 


chem ĩu the ftreets thrown out of the grocers? 


ſhops. 

The propagation of this 'Cane-is-caſily ac- 
compliſhed by taking off flips from the ral 
in Februaty or March, planting them in large 
which plunge in the bark-bed in the hot- 
le, where they are always to remain. _ 
As they grow naturally in marſhy places, 


The plrogmites, or Common Reed, 


muſt be plenti watered, 
Wa Ts ASARUM, 
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| at the brim. CoRroLLA;- none. (STAMINA, 


directly from the root, and 


© Thie genus furniſhes a choice collection of 


ASC 7 AS & 
. ASARUM, Aſatabbierss is mot pi i landen of the ful wad; and 
The plants — low TN perennials, ſtove, attaining 3 to feet ſtature, 


warped! with; {imple leaves and apetalous 
flowers. which. riſe but very licde ſrom the 
ground, and are retained in gardens for variety. 
and ſonie as medical herbs. - -: ; 
| Claks and order, Doderandria Monogyeia. ” 
Claracters.] CALYX mn 
coloured, three-parted, and reflexed 


twelve: filaments, and oblong antherz.  P1s- 
TILLUM, a germen, cylindric ſtyle, and ſix- 
parted ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, à le 
. of {ix cells, having oval . 

The ſpecies are, 185 

1. ASARUM rum. 

Common European reborn} Alarme with 
7 y-ſhaped, bluntly tWo- pointed, ſhining 


3 riſing from the root on ſhort foot-ſtalks, 


and among —_— purple Denne . to che 
n 


2. Asa nus nad. 5 | ed 


Canada Aſarabacea.] Aſarum wich large 


r en pointed. lea ves from the 
root, on long foot-ſiglks, and among them 


greeniſh flowers, ſitting cloſe to the ny, 
F Ann virgimeums: 
A "Afa- 


man veined-leaved 


rum 8 heart-ſhaped, rounded, imooth, lea 


veined, and ſpotted leaves from the root, on 
very long footſialks, and dark purple owe 
ated among the leaves. 110 
Ir are all hardy, herbaceous, abe 
rennels, whoſe leaves and flowers xif 
near: the 
; the flowers of the firſt and ſecond: 
— having very ſhort ſoot-ſtalks, are inſuiſi- 
cent to elevate. them above the leaves; but 
thoſe of the third being much longer, the 
formers are more conſpicuous.” 
* flower in May, end n ſeeds in 


Adee as plants of 5 they 
make no great figure; but as plants of ſingu- 
larity 1 in their flowers, mode of flowering, Ec. 
they merit places in the front of borders, and 
other gomparunems, among plants of loweſt 
growth, 

As medicinal plants, the Common Afram, 
5 the 2 Menne and is efacacious in 


: 


"The prog propagation of all theſe three ſpecies i is 
es roots in autumn or ſpring. 
Rel ea Swallow-Wort, compre- 
5 alſo ſeveral ſorts of Dog's-Bane, re- 
_ Ay Linnæus from the n Apocy- 


ornamented with Ganple leaves and r 


talous flowers, in cluſters. 
Qlaſs and order, Pentandria 8 
22 ] Gurs is monophyllous, and 
parted at the brim. CoRoiia,'es ſingle 
cut into ave oval ſegments, and ave 
horned nectaria encompaſs 2 fructification. 
STAMINA, five 9 viſible filaments, and 
five anthere ſituated between the neQtaria. 


P1STILLUM, two oval germina, two ſhort 


| ©yles,: and ſingle ſtigmas. PERICARPIU M, 
two large oblong ren pods, having . 


preſſed ſeeds. 


The following ten ſpecies. are thoſe chiefly 


know iu the ith gardens ; * firſt t 
I. ASCLEPIAS 3 
Common White Swallew-Wort.] Ablkepias 
with erect jointed ſtalks, growing two feet 
high; ovate: leaves by pairs, bearded at the baſe; 
white flowers in WIG cluſters; m_ 
top of the ſtalks. | 4 
2. ASCLEPIA'S 
_ Black-flawered Sweltew-H/ ort.] Alckepia 
| with. ſlender Ralks, riſing three fect hi 
tyining at top; oval-ipear-thaped 
ves, by pairs, bearded at the baſe; = 


tall flowery perennials, both herbaceous * 


black flowers in branchy chen . whe 


upper part of the ſtalks. 
ASCLEP1AS Aeg. r * 7 Te 21 
Fe Stasi Vant.] Aſclepias Wü i- 


frm ſtalks, two feet long, narrow oval acute 
leaves, and yellowiſh Ges in ſimple cluſters 
near the. top of the ſtems. 

4 ASCLEPIAS /yriaca. 

Syrian Broad-leaued Purple Des ese. ] 
Aſclepias with very creeping roots, lending. up 
ſtrong erect ſimple ſtems, four feet high, hav. 
inf ing large, oval, thick leaves, by pairs, downy 
underneath, and purpliſh flowers in We 
cluſters near the top of the ſtems. + - 

5. ASCLEPLAS purpuraſcens. 

Purple Carolina Dog's-Bane.] Aſclepias 
with erect ſtalks growing a yard hugh, adorned 
with oval leaves, by pairs, hairy underneath, 
and the ſtems terminated by exec uabels of 
purpliſh flowers, having declinated  nectaria. 

6. ASQLEPIAS Vverticlate.. 

Wherled-leaved Maryland Aſciopias. LAſde- 
pias with erect lender tems, two feet high, 


narrow revolute leaves placed in Whorls round 


the ſtalk, and the ſtalks crowned by e. of 
white flowers. | i 
7. ASCLEPLAS lan. | 
 Decranbent Qrange-calonured Vin irginia Dog's $- 
Bane, |] ELIE wich declinated hairy ſtalks, 
a foot aud half long, garniſhed with oval, hairy. 


oppoſite 


- 
e 


ich long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth. 


— 


ASC 


oppoſite leaves, and the ſtalks terminated by] 
compact umbels of . Went. 
8 AscLEPIAS twberofe. 


Twberous-rooted 9 FR 


rican * ias with a lar 

nos MEAS maT divaricating „*. alls, 
a foot to two feet high, adorned ſpear- 
ſhaped, hairy, alternate leaves, and the ſtalks 


— dy umbels of 2 
flowers. 
ofe vlem. 


The following is a 
 Shrubby Aſclepias.] Aſclepias with ſhrubby, 


m_X 


ASCLEPI1AS frutico/a. 


ereR, very branchy tems, growing fix or eight 


feet high, all the branches clolely g garniſhed 
caves, and 

white flowers in ſingle looſe umbels, on long che 

foot-ſtalks, from the ſides of the branches, 

The following is a ſtove plant. 

10. ASCLEPIAS curaſſavica. 

_  Curaſſean Scarlet Aſclepias.] Aſclepias with 
erect fangle ſtems, riſing five or fix feet high, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, oppoſite leaves, having 
foot-ſtalks, and flowers from the upper parts 
of the branches, in erect ſingle umbels, having 
ſcarlet petals, and 3 nectaria. 
All theſe plants are exotics, the firſt two or) 
three are of Europe: the others principally of 
America, and are retained here as Pune or- 
nament. 

A e firſt ei 3 are Web herbaceous | 

— fleſhy, fibrous, abiding roots; 
dut the Eee folks are wheat A they riſing in ſpring, 
attain their full growth in three or four 
months; flower in June, July, and Auguſt; 
perfect feeds in 2 3 ſoon A the 
whole dies down to-the gr 

Ripe ſeed however is 7 only to be expect 
here e from the firſt four A = 
ſometimes from the Hjclepias decumbens and 
ixberefe. 

The above cight hardy ſpecies are elegant 
furniture for the pleaſure-ground; they will 
ſuccecd in the common borders, and may be 
employed in the embellifhment of the ſhrub- 

& diſpoſing them towards the front. 

their 

hardy herbaceous perennials. See HerBaA- 
cEous PLANTS: 

Obſerve however that as the two Orange 
8 are ſometimes affected by ſevere 
froſt, it is eligible to allow them a warm dry 
ſituation, alſo to pot ſome of each for ſhelter 
in winter. 

The Alelepias Fruticoſa, and the American 
Scarlet Aſclepias are tender exotics; the for- 
mer that of the green-houſe, and'the latter of 
the ſtove. Thele are elegant plants, and re- 
MSF beautiful when in flower, which is 


culture is the fame as other | 


2 l 
, 15 
* ? * 
43 
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from about * _—_ 
1 ” us ripe r 
— — — muſt always be 
cultivated in pots, ode ormer ſort placed in 
a green-houſe i in winter, and the other muſt be 
retained always in the ſtove; and as they are 
milky plants, ſhould be my ſparingly diced 
in winter. 
The flowers of all theſe ten ſpecies are pro- 
duced -in umbellated cluſters ; each ſeparate 


flower is rather ſmall, and formed of one leaf 


or petal, and five horned nectaria. See the 
Charatters. © , 1 
„ on of all the Species, - 
The 4 are 8 plenti- 
ou by dividing the roots in autumn, when 
ſtalks decay; or in{pring, before new ones 
in to ſhoot 
may alfo be raiſed from ſeed in 2 bed 


of common earth, in March and April. 


The ſeventh and eighth ſorts are propagated 
occaſionally by off-ſets, or principally by ſeeds 
in pots of light earth in ſpring, plunging them 
in a hot-bed, and when the plants appear, inure 
them by degrees to the full air; chen prick them 
upon a ſheltered border, ſix inches apart, givitig 
occaſional ſhade and water; alſo ſhelter from 
of froſt iu winter by covering the bed with litter 
or mats, and in ch nn ne 

are to remain. 
Shrubby Aſclepiasis | 

4 and by cuttings, ſeed : pots 

of light compoſt in March or April, and 

H adugranh in a hot- bed, and when the plants 

are inches high, prick them in ſeparate 

ſmall pots, giving ſhade and water. By cut- 


A plant them in pots any time from March 


till Midſummer; move them to the ſhade; and 
give water; and in autumn they will be rooted, 
when they are to be ſeparately potted, moving 
the whole to the green-houſe in October. 
The tenth ſort is alfo raiſed from ſeed in a 
hot-bed ; when the plants are three inches 
high, , prick them in ſeparate pots, and FO 
them directly in the hot-houſe. 
ASCYRUM, St. Peter's- Wort. 
This genus furniſhes ſeveral ale 
with oblong or oval leaves, and quadriperalous 
flowers. 
| Claſs and order, Polyadelphia P dlyandvin. 4... 
Charafers.) CALYx, a four-leaved cup. 
CoRoLLA, four oval petals, the oppolite out- 
ward ones larger than the others. STAMINA, | 


many briſtly filamenta, joining at their baſes in 


four parts, and topped with roundiſſi anther. 
PisT1LLUM, an oblong germen, with ſcarce 
any ſtyle, crowned with a ſingle ſtigma. Per1- 
CARPIUM, an oblong, pointed — vas with one 
cell, containing many ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 


| | The 


* 
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-Thiſppbtes are; füt 12 
1. ASCYRUM Crux: War WE ae 
Commen Aſcyrum, or St. Andrew's e. 
Aﬀcyrum with very ſhort ſtalks,” {mall oval 
leaves; looſe fpikes of yellow flowers, pro- 
duced between the diviſions of the branches.” 
2. A8cyRUM villoſum. * © 
ort.] Aſcyrum with up⸗ 


Hairy St. Peter” s- 
right ſtaiks three fect high, hairy, oblong leaves, 
and yellow flowers at t enils of the ane 4 


F116 


3. AscyRUM Hypericoides. 

St. Jol u- Wort -like' fhrubby % HOW ata 
Aſcyrum with ſtalks three feet high, oval, 
Favoach: leaves growing oppoſite, and oat Ratks 
_ terminated by larger yellow flowers. - 

The two brſt alles are hardy enough to 
ſtand our winters, but the third A r lomy 

otection in hard weather. a 

Their propagation is either by cutiings, 
* down the branches, or parting / their 
roots: by cutungs, itt May ; by "he ho in au- 
tumn or ſpring; and by parcing the roots, at 
 Alﬀhes, as manure or drefing to tend; th 
be applied to confiderable advantage 1 in, col 
Improvement of land, ſuch as Coal-aſhes, 
Wood-aſhes, Turf-aſhes, 'Fern-aſhes, Furze 


the ſame ſeaſons. 
ASHES, for Manure to Land. 
heay inactiveſſoils. 
are ſeveral ſorts of Aſhes oſed i in the 
2 Heath-aſhes.—Athes of all ſorts of burnt 
bles, ſuch as burnt weeds, ſedge, ſtraw, 


* ble, bean haulms, &c. alſo\Pot-aſhes, and 


Soap-athes from the ſoa . 

All cheſe ſorts of A are of particular 
utility in the improvement of cold, wet, ſtub- 
born land, to warm, open, and looſen che 


mould, and e its Ne and prolific | garde 


. 
Coal- aſhes are particularly efficacives in the 


meliorating and fertilifing all cold, ſtiff, or 
clayey foils, in gardens or fields, and in graſs 
ground of the above quality; they have a 
great effect in preventing the rankneſs and 
coarſeneſs of the graſs peculiar to ſuch ſoils, 
by making it come finer; and retectibg't it more 
ſweet for cattle to feed on. 

' ASH-KEYS, the fruit or ſeed-veſſel of the 
Aſh-tree. See FRAXINUS. _ 

ASPALATHUS, African Broom, conſiſts 
of a genus of ſhrubby exotics, ornamented 
with papilionaceous flowers. 

Claſs nd order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

— Charaders.] CaLyx' is monophyllous, cut 
into five pointed ſegments. CoRoLLA is pa- 
pilionaceous ; the vexillum is oval, compreſſ- 


ed and and open upwards, the wings obtuſe, lu- 
nulated and o „ and the keel bifid. Sr A- 
MINA, ten us en and obleng | 


L ; 


| 
| 


| 


| 


f 


| 


1 
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- bel Ppisr IIIb, an oval germen; an 


aſcending ſtyle, and an acute ſtigma. PERI- 
CARPIUM, an oval pod, A one or 
two kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 3 

The moſt common lpticies* are, 
1. AS$ALATHUS indica. cio 

- Indian Aſpulathus.] African Broom, with 
ele vinate leaves, ene you lowers on long 
footſtalks 

* Apen enten. kungen 

 Sitvery Aſpalathiis.] African Broom, with 
ternate, linear, ſilky, white leaves, ſimple mu- 


|, | cronated ſtipules, and icantered, N yellow 


flowers. 
 ASPALATHUS albens. 
ite Aſpalathus.} African Broom, with 


faſcicled, awl-tha liiky leaves, and flow- 
ery faſcicles ſcattered. © oo 

' "Theſe are ornamental plants for the . 
hauſe, growing about four or five feet hi 
and the ends of the anche garythed wah 
butterfly flowers. 


Their propagation is by ſeeds ſown in the 
ſpring, in pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged in a moderate — and the next 


ſpring the plants will appear, when chey muſt 
be — into ſingle pots, and replung- 
ed to forward their growth, muring them by 
degrees to bear the open air, wheres may 
remain till autumn, and then removed to the 
eg ouſe with the other dener of the like 

ASPARAGUS, | Aparapes, falſely called 
Aſparragraſs. 2 

The common Aſpara is one of our 
choiceſt eſculents of the ſpring and beginning 
of ſummer, and highly chord — in every 


Ns 
But beſid-s the Common Garden Aſpara 
the botaniſts preſent us with nine or ten ar 
ſpecies in the ſame genus, under the title of 
Aſparagus, ' Which are principally ſhrubb 
exotics of the green-houſe ; ſeveral of which 
are retained in our gardens, which we ſhall 
=} notice of after the culture of the eſculent 
I . 
Claſs and boden Hibandria 8 
 Charatters.] CAILvx, none. CokolTLA, 
ſix petals, ſorming a tube below, and ſpread 
at top. STAMINA, fix ſhort filaments, and 
roundiſh antheræ. P1STILLUM, à trigonous 
e very ſhort ſtyle, and prominent ſtig- 
ma. + PERICARPIUM, a globoſe berry, of 
three cath each mo two roundiſh ſeeds, 
We ſhall firſt of all proceed in the culture 
of the common rd and the following 


is the ſpecies. 
ASPARAGUS officinalis: | 


i 


Common Aſparagus.) Ranges; with cre 
p 


, wee ein 


ASP 
herbaceous Ralks; bres or four feet high, and 
2 leaves. 
his is 4 perenvial Frog rocted plant, the 
of ma duration; but the 
| ks are > dnl plans being 
retfel from-tiack tha Ired a 


period of three or four years" — 
proper-lized Aſparagus, ich, the fame | 


roots furniſh an annual — for many 
continuing to riſe. in pe ſor ix or 
eight weeks each ſummer'; then the ſhoots 
eee ſeeds in 
I: is the young ſhoots of the acne 
ſtalks of the plant that are uſed; which, when 
from about two or three, to four or five inches 
— the ſprface of the ground, are in 


teſt perfection. 

"The he natural ſeaſon of theſe plants for of 
is, from about the beg of May, until 
wag mag ir oo June : ee 
the fourth week in April, or firſt in May, the 
roots begin to ſend up fhoots or buds ;' and as 
often as theſe are gathered, new ones continue 
riung in ſucceſſion from the {ame roots ; but 
in order to preſerve the roots in vigour, it is 
adviſable to leave off cutting the buds about |< 
the third or fourth week in June, The com- 
mon rule is, to continue cutting about ſix or 
e, . e een 
to ſt 


the Plants. 
—— is by ſeed 

2 at all * 
only wh e It is to be ſown in February 
beginning, or any time of March, 3 
feer wide bed of rich earth, either broad - caſt 
on the ſurface, and directly rake it in, or in 
drills longways, ar inches aſunder, and rake 
the ground. 

In ſix weeks, or thereabouts, the olants will} 
appear. Keep them clean from weeds all the 
ſummer, and in winter ſpread a- little ſhort, 
ſtable-litter on the ground, to defend the crowns 
of the roots from Got, and in ſpring follow- 
ing they will be fit to be tranſplanted, where 
they are haally to remain, as hereafter direct- 
G, which, in two or three years after, will 
produce Aſparagus ſit to gather ; for, Hang 
Aſparagus is always three years, at leaſt, from 


the ume of ſowing the ſeed, till che plants ob- 
as thoſe of that age will eſtabliſh themſelves 
ſooper, and mort effeftually than older raots.: | 


tain ſtrength enough to produce ſhoots of due 
ſiae for table ; . is, one year in ahe 


[at 


ASP 


though i it is ſometimes 8 four years after 


planting before produce tull-fized 
* the — dom wall continue 


nay, will even endure fiſteen or twenty years; 
wg that age, the ſhoots will be ſmall, and 


new plantation ſhould therefore be made once 


judge n 
It you are defirous to have a new plants. 
tion of Aſparagus, fit for uſe, as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, you may gain a e by purchaſing 
ready raiſed year-old plants of the tundra 
or kitchen-gardeners. © 5 
Aethod of Planting. 27 
The time of year to make a plantation of 
theſe plants, is any time in March, in com- 


mon light ound, and at lateſt, the firſt or 


ſecond. week in April; but in cold very moiſt 


the 15th. of il, is the proper dme to plant 
them in ab ef 


ſucceed tolerably in any common mellow ſoil 
of the Kkitchea-garden ; but it is, however, 
* to —.— them a ſpot of the very belt 

richeſt moderately light ground, in one 
of the open quarters, expoſed to the free air 
and full ſun; for this is of much importance. 


thick at leaſt. The ground is then to be 


ſee neeeſſary, n a dung v 
each trench, obſervi you trenc 


but one 


— ay my the ſurface ; and if the trench- 
is performed in winter, or any conſider- 


preparation for planting, as well as for the 
benefit of the young plants; ſo level it 
wn when the time for planting arrives, 
which will be a further additional im- 


provement. See TRENCHING and Rides 
GROUND. 


proves e 18 from about four or fiye, to 


cluſive of the prope? quan is aboutinbo. _ 
Always chuſe one year old plants, not older, 


* 


| 8 oe at 8 ume of planting, con. 


producing good Af us ten or twelve years, 


the whole annual produce inconliderable ; a 


every eight, ten, or twelve ö ſhall - 


foils, from about the twentieth of March to 


With regard to ſoil-and ſituation, the plants | 


Dung muſt be added, iix or eight inches 


trenched one or two {pades deep, as you ſhall 
1 in 


pay ten or twelve 
e time before the planting ſeaſon, it is pro- 


per to throw the ground in ridges, o melio- 
rate and improve by the weather in better 


| The necefſary ſpace of ground bn Xor 


ſiſt 


r EE I ERR 


„ „ e 4 
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fiſt only of roots; they, at che proper time. 
are to be taken up from the ſeed-bed with a 


dung-fork, as entire as and. ſort out 
the ſtrongeſt for planting, which are not to 
be trimmed, only cutting off ſuch parts as are 
droken or bruiſed. S Yeu? 8. Pp 
They are to be planted in rows a foot 
aſunder, and formed into beds, each bed ro 
conſiſt of four rows, ranging lengthways 
thereof, and planted in drills, or ſmall narrow 
wrenches as hereafter explained ; allowing three 
feet and a half interval between every four 
rows, two fcet of which to be afterwaugs al- 
totted for an alley between, and the reſt to 
be annexed to the beds, which, as well as the 
alleys, muſt be larly laid out in their pro- 
per dimenſions, four feet and half the beds, 
and two feet each alley between bed and bed, 
as above intimate. 

Or, in proceeding to the planting, may firſt 
mark out and form the beds and alleys, regu- 
tarly in their teſpective dimenſions, the beds 
four feet and a half, and tread out the alleys 
between the different beds two feet wide ; 
then mark out four ſpaces a foot aſunder for 
four rows lengthways of each bed, the two 
6utfide rows of each to be nine inches from 


: a ASP. 
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line a foot further on, 
hke manner ; and ſo proceed with the,others ; 
allowing four rows, a foot aſunder, ſor each 
bed; and between every four rows, allotting 
clear ſpace of three feet and a half · as before 
1 two of which are for the alleys, 
and the reſt added to the beds as hereafcer, at 
the time when the beds and alleys are to be 
regularly formed ; and in this manner proceed 
in planting as row? beds as intended, till the 
whole is completed; placing a ſhort ſtake at 
the corners of each bed as a diſtinctive mark 
for the beds aud alleys. TOE 

Having finithed the planting in either of 
the above methods, the beds and alleys may 
either be lined out now regularly, or deferred 
till the winter and ſpring · dreſſing; though 
where the beds, &c. are formed previous to 
the planting, it may be eligible to line them 
out neatly in their proper - dimenſions as 
ſoon as planted ; making the edges of the beds 
full and ſtraight, and the alleys or even : 
in the other method, either forming the 
beds and alleys now or afterwards, as above 
hinted; obſerving, that, of the wide intervals 
of three feet and half between the beds, two 
feet only are to be allowed for the alleys, the 


the edge; ſtretch your line tight longways the | other eighteen inches muſt be added to the 


bed in the firſt butfide row, and with the 


beds, which makes each bed four feet and a 


fpade held in an erect poſition, the back to- | half wide, nine inches on each fide wider 


wards the line, cut out out a {mall neat trench 
along cloſe to the line, about fix inches deep, 
forming the ſide next the line upright, turn- 
ing out the earth evenly to lie cloſe along the 
edge of the trench, ready to earth in the 
roots according as planted ; this done, pro- 
ceed to planting thar row, placing the plants in 
the trench cloſe againſt the upright fide, ten or 
twelve inches aſunder, with the crowns upright 
about two inches below the farface, ſpreading 
the roots a little both ways, end draw a little 
carth up to thoſe of each plant as you go on, 
Juſt to fix them in their places till the row is 
planted ; then, one row being thus planted, 
directly rake in the excavated earth into the 
trench over the roots and crowns of the 
plants, evenly and regular; which done, 
move the line a foot further to the next row. 
cut out another trench, as above, and plant it 
in the fame manner, and directly earth over 

the plants, as in the firſt row; and thus pro- 
cced regularly with the reſt till the whole is 

lanted ; bur, as befote imimated; the plant- 
ing may be effected without immediately form- 
ing the beds and alleys ; that is, beginning at 
one end of the plat of ground, fet your line 
along croſs-ways, about eighteen inches from 
the edge, cut out à natrow trench as above, 


— Q_ 


than the outſide rows; and obſerving, in ei- 
ther method; that if the beds, &c. are form- 
ed as ſoon as planted, the alleys at this time 
are only to be trodden out gently the proper 
width, without cafting out any of rhe 
upon the beds; fo to ſtand in the alleys, and 
lightly rake the beds even, drawing off any 
large ſtones and lumpy clods, leaving a ſmooth 
ee Ft : CER 
But in making the above plantation, if 
ou have occaſion to make the moſt of every 
pot of ground, a thin crop ot omons may be 
ſown the firſt year on the ſame plat as ſoon as 
the Aſparagus is planted; ſow the feed moge- 
rately thin, and rake it in regularly with a 
light and even hand, fo as not to diſplace any 
the Aſparagus plants. 
Te Aſparagus being planted, their culture 
is as follows.” Their thoots will appear above 
8 the beginning of May, not much digger 
than ſtraws, fo muſt be permitted to run 
wholly to ſtalk. During fummer the , 
be kept clean from | weeds, by ſmall-hoe- 
ing or hand-weeding them three or four times 
in the courſe of that feafon; and if there is 
a crop of onions, thin them in the uſual way, 
cutting upany thatgrow immediately cloſe about 
the Aſparagus. In October, when the Aſpa- 


and plant it in the fame order; fo moving the 


** * 


% 


ragus ſtalks decay, cut * down, clear off all 


weeds, 


= N > 
* 
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plant another row in 


along by direction of the line, 
form each bed four feet and half wide, and the 


battom, and buried a due depth, 


cach bed full and ſtrai 


ASP 
weeds, from the beds into the alleys 


dig the alleys two feet wide (fee JYFinter 
refſng), burying the weeds therein, 2nd 
end fome of the garth over the beds, 
which is all that is neceſſary to be done until 
March, at which time the ſhould be deeply 
hoed and raked ſmooth, permitting all the ſhoots 
to run as in the farſt ſummer; and in ; 
cut down the _ haulm as before, and 
land up the beds. In ſpring following, being 
the ſecond afier planting, flightly fork-dig the 
beds (ce S ping 1 „and rake them level, 
and in this ſpring the hoot will rife of ſome 
tolerable ſubſtance, when, may begin the firſt 


thering in ſome of the m the firſt 
tortaight, but not to practiſe any general 8 
thering till che third or fourth year. 


Gathering the Produce. | 
Winter Dreffing, or Landing up the Beds. 
From about the middle of ober, to the 


; and then | 


A8 


weeds in ſummer, and at the time of preparing 
for landing up in autumn, a conſiderable part 
of the earth is annually drawn off again into 
the alleys. | | 
| After performing the winter dreſſing of theſe 
beds, a row or two of cabbage plants may be 
in each alley, as a place of ſhelter dur- 
ing winter, by which they will be forwarded for 
early ſpring coleworts ; os a row of mazagan 
dwarf —— may be planted in November os 
December, in the warmeſt fide of each alley. 
for an early crop; or occaſionally, where 


(rouge is ſcarce, might occupy ſome of the 
bage 


| during winter, by planting a crop of cah- 
lettuce thereon tor ſpring ſervice, which 
being all gathered or tranſplanted elſewhere 


by the beginning of April, do not injure the 


Paragus. 
Of the Sprin Drefiing the Beds. _. 
The Spring ag of Aſparagus beds con- 


htter end of November, is the time to give | liſts in fork-digging the beds annually to a 


the Aſparagus beds their Winter Dreſſing. 
— This dreffing conſiſts in cutting down the 


moderate depth, to looſen the foil, that.the 
buds may freely advance and ſwell to their 


decayed ſtalks of the plants annually at the due ſize. 


above time, and clearing the beds from weeds, 
time in March, but not to defer. it later than 


digging the alleys, and ſpreading ſome of the 


The time for performing this work is any 


earth on the top of the beds, which is called | the firſt or ſecond week in April, becauſe 


landing up the beds. 
It is done in the following manner. 

The decayed ftalks or haulm are to be cut 
down with a knife cloſe, or within an inch or 


up all w at the ſame time drawing them 
off into the alleys to be buried. This done, 
proceed to line out the alleys, ftretching the line 
along the edges of the beds about nine inches 
from tach outer row of plants; the ſtakes ad- 
viſed to be placed at the corners of the beds, or 
otherwiſe the ſtumps of the ſtalks, will be a 
guide; then with a ſpade p the ground 
which you 


alleys two feet. The alleys are then to be 
dug one ſpade deep, and a good portion of the 
carth-fpread over each bed two or three inches 
thick; as you proceed in digging, let the 
weeds drawn off the beds be trimmed into the 
obſerving to 
land the beds all a regular thickneſs, fo as to 
make them about fix or eight inches higher 
than the level of the forming the edge of 


The above work of landing the Aſparagus 
beds muſt be repeated every autumn. 

It may by ſome be thought, that, by an an- 
nual landing of the beds, they in ſeveral years 
will be confiderably raiſed; obſerve, that 


by the ſpring forking and N= 
ring off 


„ 


many of the buds will then be formed, and, in 


forward ſeaſons, A to advance in growth. 


This work of looſening the beds is performed 
with a ſhort, flat, three-pronged fork. | 
Obſerve, however, that in the firſt ſpring. 
dreſſing after planting, it is proper to looſer 
the ſurface onl 3 a hoe, two or three 
inches deep, and ſo rake the beds ſmooth. 
But in reſpect to the general {prin dreſſing, 
it is to be annually performed by fork-digging, 
to all ſuch beds as have been planted more 
than ore year, which ſhould be lightly dug 
| three or four inches deep with the Aſparagus- 
fork, being careful to looſen all the earth as. 
deep as the ſurface of the roots, having re- 
rd, however, not to wound the crowns of 
8 let all the beds be 
neatly raked, to break clear off ſtones, 
and to form a level and ſmooth ſurface, draw- 
ing off all rough earth, clods, &c. into the 
alleys; which afterwards rake up in a neat. 
manner. - | 
Of Dunging, or Manuring the Beds, 
Theſe beds ſhould be enriched with an aug- 
ment of good rotten dung once every two or 
three years at fartheſt, the benefit_of which. 
will be evident in the quantity, as well as the 
{ze and quality of the produce. 1 
The time to apply this manure is at the 
time of Winter Dreffing, or landing up the beds. 
The dung for this ſhould be per- 


. 


ſectly well rotted; none » 
1 | | 
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Of old cucumber and melon beds, or any other: 
of ſimilar quality, which thould be appli 


ied 
when the ſtalks and weeds are cleared o _ 
dung is to be ſpread two or three inches thic 
over the ſurface of each bed, and a double 
portion in the alleys ; the beds are then to be 
Nightly fork-digged to burythe dung; after this 
dig the alleys in the uſual way, and ſpread a 
portion of the earth evenly over the beds. 
The winter rains will waſh the enriching 
quality of the above manure into the beds, and 
e roots will reap the benefit thereof in ſpring. 
| Of Gathering the Produce. © 
We formerly obſerved, that Aſparagus, 
from the time of ſowing the ſeed, till the 
plants* produce - buds large enough for uſe, is 
commonly three or four years ; that is, one 
in the ſeed-bed, and two or. three after being 


tranſplanted ; they, however, ſometimes, in | 


very rich ground, yield tolerably large buds 


the ſecond year, but of which I ſhould adviſe 
to cut only here and there one of the largeſt 


that happen to appear the firſt week or fort- 
night; afterwards permit the whole to run to 
ſtalk ; but in the third year you may perform 
a more general gathering, and continue it a 
month or five weeks; and in the fourth year, 


che general produce will riſe in its utmoſt per- 


fection: you may then, and every ſucceeding 
year, gather all the buds ariſing from every 
plant during the ſeaſon of Aſparagus. 

The proper ſize of the Aſparagus for uſe is, 
whenthe ſhoots are about twoorthreeto four or 
five inches high above the ſurface of the earth, 
while the heads remain compact and plump. 

The principal ſeaſon of cutting- them is 
from the latter end of April, or beginning of 
May, according to the forwardneſs of the ſea- 


ſon, until the middle or latter end of June. 


They might, however, be obtained a month 
or two longer in the ſeaſon, by continuing to 
cut all the buds according as they attain pro- 
per ſize; but this would be a very wrong 
practice, as the roots would thereby continue 
ſending up a freſh ſupply, till they in a man- 
ner exhauſted their vegetable fund, as would 


be apparent by the inconſiderableneſs of the f gro 
future year's crop, and ſhort duration of the | y 


planis, 

The principal gatherings therefore ſhould 
be terminated generally towards the latter end 
of June, eſpecially as by that time there will 
de plenty of young peas, to ſubſtitute as a diſh 
at table in lieu of the Aſparagus. 

If late Aſparagus is however wanted, fome 
beds ſhould be ſet apart for that purpoſe, ex- 
cluſive of the main crops. _ 

For the purpoſe of cutting the Aſparagus 
for uſe, it is neceſſary to be furniſhed with i 


| 
: * - 


ſtrait narrew-/pointed- knibe, the blade fix or 
eight inches long, teethed on the edge like a 


| knife down cloſe to each ſeparate 
* off flanting three or four inches within 
ground, being careful not to injure any 
of the younger buds riſing in ſucceſſion, there 
being generally ſeveral from the ſame root, 
advancing in different ſtages of growth. - * - 
Forcing or raiſing early Aſparagus. _ 
As many families are anxious to have Aſpa- 
ragus in winter, and early in ſpring, I hall 
next proceed to the method for obtaining it 
alſo in theſe ſeaſons. 
This is effected by means of planting the 
roots in ſubſtantial hot-beds, covered with 
frames and glaſſes, as hereafter directed. 
This work is by gardeners called forcing 
Aſparagus. | | 
As this forcing of Aſparagus requires a par- 


nagement whereby to obtain ſucceſsful crops, 
Thal endeavour to explain, as fully as poſ- 
ſible, the general practical method purſued by 
the London kitchen-gardeners, who annually 
raiſe immenſe quantities for the markets of that 
metropolis, and generally have plentiful pro- 
ductions in the 
ſame practice I have experienced every deſira- 
ble ſucceſs. 
Previous to this work, it muſt be obſerved, 
BE when Re * have a N ſuc- 
on of Aſpara uring winter and ſpring, 
a new hot-bed — * and planted 
with freſh plants every three or four weeks, 
for theſe roots, when forced in hot-beds, do 
not continue to yield any tolerable produce 
longer than that period of time, when they 
will in a manner be quite exhauſted, and are 
not fit for that or any other purpoſe after- 


| wards: therefore, for this purpoſe of forcing, 
a freſh quantity of plants muſt be in readincſs 


for every new hot-bed : theſe are raiſed in the 


| natural ground to a proper age; they mult be 
three or four years old; that is, the plants are 
raiſed from ſeed, as directed for the natural- 
ground - Aſparagus, and when they are one 
ear old, tranſplant them in beds of rich earth, 
as directed alſo for the natural plantation, in 
rows a foot aſunder, but nced not be more 
chan nine inches diſtance in each row, form- 
ing them in beds of fix rows in each, with 


lo y two feet alleys, juſt to go in to clean of 


' weeds, &c. for beds need not be Jaudd 
up in winter, as in the natural Afparagus; 


mou they, in good ground, will be fit for 


orcing, though will be in greater per- 
fection, if 3 to ſtand years. 
25 R 2 During 


ſaw; and in cutting _— a ay 
1 cut 


ticular degree of attention in its peculiar ma- 


teſt perfection: and by the 


| and when the plants have had rwo ſummers | 


1 


„ = 


be ſown every 


ASP 


ing the time they remain in the nature! 
ground, no buds ſhould be gathered, at leaf 
very few ; hut permit the whole to run w ſtalk 
each ſummer. 1 

Tt muſt next be obſerved, that when intended: 

ro force er annually, ſome ſeed muſt. 
pi ing. and a due quantity of 
plants tranſplanted as before directed, fo as to 
have three different pieces of ground always 
employed at the fame time with Aſparagus 
plants for the above purpoſe; that is, one 
piece with ſeedlings in the feed-bed, the other 
two with tranſplanted plants, one to be a year's 
growth before the other; by which practice, 
after the three firſt years, you will obtain an 
annual ſucceſſion of plants fit for forcing. 

But as fome perſons may be impatient to 
wait the raifing the plants, or may be anxious 
to have a ſopply till their own are ready, in 
which caſes, they may be furniſhed with them 
of proper growth, as above, at moſt of the kit- 
chen-gardeners in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, particularly that of London, where, 
when rarfed to proper _—_— for this occaſion, 
they commonly ſell by meaſurement of 
the ground they grow upon, generally trom fix 
to ten ſhillings per rod, according to the age. 
and ſhze of the plants, and fulneſs of the crop 

The neceffary quantity of plants for hot- 
beds is conſiderable, ſince about as many as 
w upon three rods of ground are requiſite 
Kee i wal intended for a common three-light 
rden-frame. The common allowance of the 
ardeners is about one rod to a hight ; 
for the plants are to be placed as cloſe as they 
can poſhbly ſtand to one another, to the amount 
of five, fix, or ſeven hundred, or more, ac- 
cording to their fize, in a three-light box, 
otherwiſe a bed would not afford a. ſufficient 
ſupply, adequate to the expenſe and trouble 
in the culture of theſe plants in hot- 
beds; for, from a bed of the above dimenſions, 
we commonly expect about three hundred 
large buds, or ware, beſides iprew, weekly, 
and in the whole about eight or nine hundred 
good Aſparagus, and near as many ſmall ones 
in three weeks, in which period of time the 
roots will have-exhauſted their ſtrength, and 
can produce very little more. | 
Therefore, in raiſing or procuring plants 
for the above purpoſe, the quantity. muſt be 
proportioned to the number of lights you in- 
tend working, and the ſucceſſion of Aſparagus 
required, which may be readily calculated ac- 
cording to the 9 obſervations. FE 
The ſeaſon to begin the above work of 
forcing is according to the time the Aſpara- 
gus is required for uſe; as, for inſtance, if 


ASP 


proper to make the, hot-bed in the firſt or ſo- 


cond week in November, and ſo on in pro- 
portion to any other time of the wintet or 

ſpring it is defired to have Aſparagus fit to 
gather. The rule is this: if a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſhon is required from about Chriſtmas till 

the time of the natural Aſparagus come in, 

a, new hot-bed ſhould be made every three. 
weeks or a month, as already obſerved, from 
the beginning of November until chat of 
March; but ſome of the London gardeners 

begin about the latter end of September, in or- 

der to obtain Aſparagus againſt Lord Mayor's 
day, which happens the 25088] week in No- 

vember. e 

Previous to making and planting the hot - 
bed, obſerve alſo the following particulars. 

As to the hot-beds. for this purpoſe, the 
proper materials are, a ſufficient quantity of 
horſe-ſtable dung, freſh, and full of heat, 
wherewith to make the hot-bed for one or 
more three-light frames, two feet and half,. or a 
yard high; alſo ſome to line the ſides of the 
bed when the heat declines; a quantity of good 
kitchen-garden earth, and one or more three- 
light garden-frames to place over the bed, and 
ſome large garden-mats, to cover occaſionally 
on nights and bad weather. 

The dung for making theſe beds is to be 
previouſly prepared, as directed under the ar- 
ticle HoT-BEDs. | Fo 

The ſituation for the hot-beds ſhould he in 
ſome of the warmeſt ſhelrered compartments 
of the kitchen-garden, or in the melon or cu- 
cumber ground, if room; though the London 
market- ners, when they make conſider- 


able extent of Aſparagus hot-beds, often make 


them in or near ſome ot the large quarters of 
the kitchen-ground, where the ſoil is rich and. 
light, for the convenience of having plenty o 
good proper earth at hand for earthing the 
bed, banking up the outſidæ plants, and mould- 
ing them at top, &c. | 

The expoſure ſhould be open to the full 
ſun, and defended from the northerly winds. 
| The bed may be made.cither wholly on 
level ground, or occaſionally in a ſhallow 
trench, four or five feet wide, and fix or eight. 
inches deep; or, if intended to make it in an 
of the quarters of the kitchen-ground, a ee 
might be formed as above, in which to make 
the bed, for the ſake of the earth thereof laid 
ready for earthing the bed and plants, to ſave, 
— of bringing it from a diſtant part, 
eſpecially for beds ot conſiderable length: but 
 otherwile it may be made entirely on the ev 
ground in the moſt convenient ſituation, 

As to the general dimenſions of the bed, 


, 


you would have Aſparagus at Chriſtmas, it is 


it muſt be in proportion to the width and length, 
YI | ng 


; 
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and longer, to allow for three or four to five or 
fx inches clear, on each ſide and end, whereon 
to bank up fome earth againſt the outhde ruuta, 
&c. and muſt generally be about 4 yard high, 
earthed at top fix inches thick for the reception 
of the plants, which-are placed entirely upon 
the top of the earth before! the frame is put on, 
keeping them within the thereof, up- 

nd as cloſe as they can ſtaudl, as here- 
directed; and as there beimg à clear fpace 
of a few inches on each outſide and end, as 
above hinted, is to receive a ſmall bank of earth 
againſt the outſide roots, both to defend them 


TE _ 
trimmed, place the firſt courſe cloſe ayamſt 
the bed, with the crowns upright, and ub cl 
to one another as you can bly place them, 
either wholly upon the top of the earth, or may 
only draw a lac to the lower ends of the roots, 
or inſert the ends a little into the earth, though 
they are often planted without either drawing 
any earth about the fibres, or mſerting” them 
therein; and when one courſe or row is thus 
placed, lay another againſt theſe in the fame 
manner, and ſo proceed, laying chem one 

inſt another as cloſe together every way as 
—— can poſſibly crowd them from one en of 


- 


from the weather, and for the of che 


frame, the latter of which, on account of che 
firſt violent heat, is not put on till two or three 
weeks-after planting the roots; theſe, as ſoon 
as planted and banked: up on the outfides, are 
carthed over the crowns an inch deep. which is 
increaſed to five or fix, when the buds appear 
t the: firſt earthing 3 at which time, as 
the beat of the bed wilt be moderate, the frame 
and glaffes are placed thereon. See the General 
Culture. ; | n 
Aﬀdethod of making the Bed, planting tie 
. - Roots, and Culture. $44 
In che ſituation and expoſure above de- 
ſcribed, mark out the place for the hot bed, of 
the proper width and length before adviſed, 
proportionably to that of the intended frame or 
frames, whether for one, two, or more; and if a 
trench is intended, dig out the cavity ö 
moderate ſpade deep, and the width as above; 
then wheel in the dung. and wich which form 
the bed of the proper width and length as above, 
either on level ground or in a trench, raiſing it 
regularly of the ſame dimenſions, about u yard 
mite eſpecially in winter: but for the late fi- 
ſpring beds, two fect and half depth of dun 
is fſufficient, working the whole upright an 
firm in the uſual way. See HoT-Beps. 
When the bed is thus formed, let it be di- 
recHy earthed at top for the reception of the 
plants, with finely broken earth fix inches 
thick, to the full width and length of the bed, 
and rake the ſurface level and fmooth ; this 
done, immediately proceed to place the roots, 
for no time muſt be loſt in Aſparagus hot- beds 
in waiting for the temperature of the heat. Pre- 
vious to planting che roots, mark out on the 
ſurface of the bed the exact width and length 
of the frames, ſo as to have a clear ſpace on 
each outſide of a. few inches width, to receive 
the banking of earth againſt the outſide roots, 
&c. as before-mentioned; then begin at one 
end, and raiſe a {mall ridge of carth croſs- 
ways upon the ſurface, five or fix inches high, 
aguinſt which to lay the firſt row of roots 


, 


the bed to the other, being careful ta place all 
the crowns of ſuch an equal height; that the 
whole may form, as it were, a level ſurface, 
keeping the whole rather widhin the meaſure of 
the frame; for they will unavoidablyſwell out a 
little on each ide; obſerving, if more frames 
than one are intended for the ſame bed, then, 
at tertaination of the length of each frame, 
raiſe a croſs ridge of earth, as at firſt, about ſix 
inches in height; ſo proceed laying the plants. 
as before; and when all the roots are thus 
placed the whole length of the bed, directly 
bank up ſome earth on each ſide and end, as 


above hinted, againſt the outſide roots, raiſing 


iran inch higher than the crowns of them ten 
cover the erowns all over evenly wich fnely— 


broken light earth an ĩnch deep, ieh finiſlies 


the work for the preſent until the buds appear, 
which fee, for the roots muſt not tilt them be 
earthed deeper, nor the frame and glaſſes placed 
upon the bed, till the violent heat has ſubſided, 
becauſe they would confine the burning ſteam; 
and oecation the bed to heat too vehemently 


? 


to the deſtruction of the plants. | 
8 the above beds, ſometimes, 
where neceſſary to be ſaving of dung, are made 


only the exact width of the frame; fo to ſe- 
cure the outfide roots, and for the ſupport of 
the frame, raiſe a bank of earth quite from the 
und, fix inches broad at bottom, drawing it 
in gradually to the top, banking it cloſe'againſt 
the ſides of the bed, and that of the dutſide roots, 
raiſing it an inch higher than the erowus of 
them, ſo earthing them all over the top an inch 
deep, as before obſerved; which” method of 
banking quite from the | tones may alſo prove 
eflectual in preſerving rhe temperature of the 
bed by defending the dung from driving rains, 
ſnow, and piereing winds. 
As ſoon as the beds are made und planted! 
in either of the above methods, they, in order 
to judge of the temperature of che heat, it is 
proper to thruſt ſome ſharp- pointed Nicks, two 
feet long, down betwixc the roots into the 


: 


then having the roots, which are not to be 


dung of the bed, and by drawing theſe up 


daily, and feeling the lower part, you will be 


able 


72 
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roots are in danger 


except being occaſionally defend. at 
at leaſt, if the frames are —— on the 
glaſſes fully to remain, only to uſe 
onally, if very inclement weather 
happen at that time, juſt to protect the 
crowns of the plants from exceſſive 
Igorous froſts ; or the bed might be 
y defended with long litter or garden 


; 
1 


mats, from violent rains, ſnow, and fevere 


beds we muſt, at any 
yes _ A 
thereſore be 


to bore with a large rake- e, &c. the tides 


of the bed, quite through in ſeveral places, 
both in the dung, and betwixt the top of the 


and the earth, that the rank ſteam and 


| burning quality may evaporate at the holes ; at 


the ſame time the free air will have acceſs, and 
in two or three days the bed will be reduced to 
a moderate temperature. On the other hand, 
ſhould likewiſe obſerve that if the bed, in a 
week or two after being made, does not heat 
kindly, or ſeems rather declining, it would be 
to la or warm ſtable-Jitter round 
the des e a the top, which will forward 
and revive the heat more effectually 
When the Aſparagus begins to appear, they 
are then to have. their final carthing of tour 
or five inches depth of more mould all over 
the crowns of the roots, and the frame and 
glaſſes to be put on, Obſerve as follows 
At this period, i. e. that of the firſt appear. 
ance of the buds, prepare ſome light, rich, 
finely-broken earth, ſufficient to mould them 
the above depth; at the ſame time, in order 


to ſecufe the outſides of the ſaid final carthing, | 


it is proper to form a ſort of wreathing, or 
palement, round the top of the edges of the 


em 
hed, four or five inches high, which is done 
either with a thick ſtraw - band, or by railing | 


| neceſſary 


A sr 


inches, either of which, as juſt -obſerved, is 
not only to ſecure the ſides and ends 
top covering of earth, but alſo 


of the ſaid final 


to ſupport the frames, when finally placed on 


But in reſpect to the above empalement 


round the top of the bed, that inſtead of form-. 
ing it by banking higher with earth, it is more 
0 


to fix a wreath of ſtraw - bands round 
the top of the firſt banking, to ſerve that pur- 
poſe; which is done thus: when the buds firſt 
appear, make a large 
dry, long ſtable-litrer, three or four inches 
thick, — long eno 

then upon the top of the banking. exactly in 
the place where the frame is to ſtand, — 


this band round fingly in a neat and regular 


manner, faſtening it with p2gs ſtuck thro 
the ſides of it — tlie R when e 
fixed, directly earth the buds as high as the 
ſaid wreath, or about four or five inches 
as above noticed, ſo as there may be now, in 
the whole, about fix inches depth of earth all 
over the crowns of the plants; then, if the heat 
of the bed is become of a moderate tempe- 
rature, directly put on the frame, reſting it 
upon the top cf the above wreath or ftraw- 
band; or in default of this, ſet it immediately 
on the top of the banking, having been previ- 
ouſly raifed as above; ” this, you may lay 
an inch depth of more earth, ſo as to make the 
whole full ſix or ſeven inches thick. | 
The bed being now finally earthed and 
framed, and the heat become moderate, the 
lafles or lights are to be kept conſtantly upon 


with mats, or dry long litter, but muſt-be un- 


covered every day, except in uncommonly ſe- 


vere weather; for it is of importance, when the 
Aſparagus ſhoots begin to advance, to admit 
as much light and fun as poflible, to promote 
a green colour in the tops of the buds; and 
as to the admiſſion of freſh air, if the heat is 
moderate, the glaſſes need only be ſhoved a 
linle open in fine days, eſpecially if you re- 
quire the plants to be drawn up quick; but 
by adinitting a larger portion of air, the buds 
rife flower, and will acquire a larger ſize and 
greener colour, on which conſideration, may 
lomenmes, in the ſpring-made beds, take the 
glafles entirely off a 25 hours in fine mild 
dry days, particulatly when the heat of the bed 


buds after'the bed is framed. ©: 


At this time alſo, examine the temperature 


of heat in the bed. When it has been made 
about three weeks, if but a ſmall bed, the heat 


will probably begin to decline conſiderably, 


which thould be renewed by a lining of bot 
dung 


ſtraw- band or rope, of 
to go round the bed: 


e frame, which on nights ſhould be covered 


is conſidernble at the firſt appearance of the 
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rly when the buds begin to appeat through 
ularly w 7 e 


covering of ea you 


the la 
occaſion, thou 
length ſeldom e. lining till after the farit 
breaking or ing of the buds; then add- 
ing a: good lining, it will maintain the bed 
in. due temperature fifteen or eighteen days 
longer, which is as long as the roots continue 
jelding any tolerable produce. * 0 
a a Sf Jew: by She weeks after the bed is 
made and planted, we may expect Aſparagus 
fit to gather; when the are. from two to 
four or five inches high above the carth, they 
are of the proper ſize for gathering; obſerving 
that, in performing this in hot beds, it ſhould 
be done by thruſting the fin and thumb 
down into the earth, and ing the ſhoots 
aff cloſe to the bottom. {4 
AsPARAGUs FruTicosus, or Shrubby 


- 


Aſparagus. ; 4 
Beads the eſculent ſpecies of Aſparagus 


already treated of, there are ſeveral other ſpe- 
cies in the ſame genus, moſtly of ſhrubby 
growth, tender exotics for the green-houſe. 

The ſpecies of moſt eſteem are, bs 461 
1. ASPARAGUS albus.: | wy 
_ White prickly: Portugal Aſparagus. } Aſpa- 


dmg cooled to the ſides * not omĩt this, par- [ 
tic 


producing 
-| terminated by long ſpikes of many liliaceous 


| A 8 FP 


„ /Fheir propegitien may be readily-alecce_ 
by flipping the roots in March or April. + 
If ſeed can be procured, they may alſo be 


beds of more conſiderable {raiſed abundantly. that way, by ſowing it in 


pots in March of April, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed, juſt: to bring up the plants, which 
in Auguſt will be large enough tor tranſplant- 
ing into ſeparate 1 {4 . 
- ASPERIFOLLE Plantz, Rough - leaved 
Plants, and in ancient the name of a 
claſs, conſiſting of plants whoſe leaves are 
rough to the touch, and have four naked 
ſeeds; of which are Anchuſa, or Bugloſs; 
Borrago, Borage ; Cynegloſſum, Hound's- tongue; 
Symphytum, Comfrey, &c. the leaves of all of 
which are ſimple, alternate, and attached to 
geg and branches, without any foot- 

Ik. OP 17 oe 
'- ASPHODELDUS, . Afphodel, or King's- 
1 called from tlie reſemblance of ns 
ſpiked flowery ſtalk to a royal ſceptre. 

The nies of this: . 
flowery perennials, with fleſhy: fibrous roots, 
annual ſtalks two or three feet high, 


flowers of ornamental appearance. 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monagynia. 
Charatters.) CALYx, none. CorRoLLA con- 


iagus, with ſhrubby, very white, thorny ſtalks, ſiſts of one petal, cut into fix ſpear- ſhaped 


and flexible branches, growing four feet high, 
ornamented with ſhort, narrow, , deci- 
duous leaves, in cluſters from one point, and 
ſharp ſpines under each tuft of leaves. 
2. ASPARAGUS declinatus. 
Declinated br:iftly-leaved African 22 
] Aſparagus, wich ſeveral erect, ſin 
Talks ; infirm declinated branches, cloſel 
covered with briſtly leaves. | 
3. ASPARAGUS acut:folius.. - 
Hente-leaved Portugal Aperages,] Aſpara- 
us, with ſhrubby, crooked, ſmooth, whitiſh 
alks, growing about four feet high; ſmall, 
rigid, acute-prickly-pointed, cvergreen leaves, 
in cluſters from the ſame point. 
. ASPARAGUS retrofratius. | 
Retrof rafted great prickly larch-leaued Aſpa- 
rages. ] Aſparagus, with 
ed ſtalks, riſing eight or nine feet high, emit- 
ting infirm lated branches, adorned with 


long, fine, narrow, evergreen leaves, in cluſters | 
from one point, and a ſingle ſharp thorn ad- 


vancing under each tuft of leaves. 
Theſe four ſpecies flower here annually, 


which, like the common Aſparagus, are very lea 


inconſiderable, and are ſometimes ſucceeded | 
ſeeds in England, 


oath | ſhaped ſtyle, and truncated ſtigma. 


ſpreading ſegments, and at bottom a globular 
nectarĩum of ſix valves. STAMINA, fix ſubu- 
late arched filaments, alternately long and 
ſhort, attached to the valves of the neQtarium,. 
and oblong 


incumbent antherz.'-PrsTILLUMYy. 
a globular 


within the neQtarium, awl- 
PERI 
CARPIUM, a globular fleſhy capfule of three 
cells, filled with triangular feer's. a 
There are but three diſtin ſpecies; all of. 
which have fleſhy fibrous roots. | 


The ſpecies are, ky: 
1. ASPHODELUS Arent. 3 
Common yellow Afſphedel.] Aſphodelus with 


an upright, unbranching, large, round, leafy* 
ſtalk, growing near three n adorned 
half-way with numerous long, triangular, hol- 


rubby very crook- low, ſharp- pointed leaves, and man ſtarry 


low flowers, forming a lon ike 
55 the middle of rag Prioan deg BY 
2. ASPHODELUS rame/us albus. 


Branching Greater White A/dhodel. Aſpho- . 


| tufts- di from the voor, + 
and in the midſt of them the ſtalk, emitting - 
many fide branches,. adorned upward with: 


The above four ſpecies are exotics of the | long ſpikes of 22 ſtarry, white flow- 


ſo muſt always be kept in 


383 


pots, ers, having a 
as the other plants of that de- { 1 6 


line running down each 


partment... See GREEN-House PLANTS. | 


Fariety.—Unbranching white A/ph _ A. 
| 2 | hodelus, 


Will all flower the following ſummer. : 


AST 


phodelus, with ſimple or unbranching leafleſs 
ſtalks a yard high; ſword-ſhaped, very 'nar- 
row, flexible leaves from the root, and amon 


them iſſue the ſta right, without branches 
and leaves, termit by « very teug{ ſpike of 
many ſtarry ſnow-white flowers. 


ASPRODELUS fiftndoſus,  ' 1 
Fele Minor mw hite —_— an 
us, wi wht, b 8 
ver eighteen -—- high; awl- haped, ſtri- 
ated, fiſtular leaves, hollow like a pipe, riſing 
in a large tuſt from the root, in the midſt of 
which ae the ſtalks, dividiug upward into a 
few branches, adorned at top with ſtarry white 
flowers ſtriped with purple. 
Fariety.] F ular draved Annual White Af- 


The roots of all theſe Aſphodels conſiſt of 
many thick fleſhy fibres, connected at top into 
one common & to thoſe of the ſecond par- 
ticularly, hangmany large, oblong, thick tubers, 
all of which roots are of perennial growth. 

The leaves and talks riſe annually from the 
roots in ſpring, and periſh in autumn, after 
they have flowered and perſected ſeeds. 

The flowers are GR ſurrounding 
each ſtalk from the middle upward, form- 
ing a ſpike 5 innumerable Aras opening 

in ſucceſſive order; each ſeparate flower 
— of one leaf, or 2 ply cut into 
fix ſegments, ſo as to appear ſa many —_— 
petals, opening in June, cont nuing in fucc 
fave order a — — fix deere and are ſuc- 
ceeded of ripe in autumn. 

All 222 ſpecies demand attention as 
plants of ornament, as during their bloom they 
make a noble a nce, and may be em- 
ployed as choice furniture for the embellith- 
ment of. ner 4.4 eee e ee of the 
pleaſure ground. 

They ſucceed in any common ſoit and ſitu- 
ation, and are of caſy culture. 

Their propagation is eaſily nocompliſhed 
by ſeed, — by parting their roots. Sou che 
ſeed in autumn or ſpring in a bed of light 
carth, and in April or May the plants will 
appear, which, in autumn or ſpring after, tranſ- 
plant into nurſery- beds, ſix inches diſtance, 
where they will Sons: the following fummer, 
and in autumn after remove m ons 

By hk id; li the they 

viding, or ſlippin nood, 
be . plentifally, which may be — 
formed in autumu or fpring. Plant the dive, 
the ſmalleſt in nurſery beds, to have one ſum- 
mer's growth; and the larger may be planted 
directly where they are to remain, and they 


ASTER, Starwort, ſo called fromthe * 


i vs greater 


8 AST 
ien Me but 


rt are hardy pereunials, pro- 
ducing 1 ks of . ſtatures, from 


A. five feet in height, the whole adorned 
with ſimple leaves, and terminated at top by 
compound radiated flowers. See Rapigs.— 
There are alſo ſome Nene plants of. the 


ee and ondary Sync. Polygemia Su- 


ChoraBers:] Cu a ſealy, imbricated, 

neral cup, contain} _ numerous / florets. 

OROLLA is compound and radiated ; many 
funnel-ſhaped — bbde florets form the 
diſc, and flat female florets, three-parted at 
the end, compoſe the border or radius. STA- 
MINA, five filaments, and cylindric antherz. 
| PISTILLUM, an oblong. germen, ſlender ſtyle, 
and bifid ; and in che female florets, 
the ſtyle is crowned by two ſtigmas, which 
are oblons and revolute.” PErICarPIUM, 
none; . tingle W ſeed ſucceeds ech 
floret. 
There are pense of thirty es ſeve - 
ral of which produce large and elegant flo w- 
ers; and Gols of an annual ſpecies, called 
| China Aller, are remarkably grand and beau- 
tiful ; ſome of the perennials: ate alſo very 
ſpecious and ſhowy, all of which adorn our 
gardens in autumn. ain 


Firſt of the annual Ro which i is, 

1. ASTER chine 

The China Aſler, or noma} Auen = 
China, or Queen Marguerette.) Aſter with only 
one ſtalk from the root, dividing into many 
ſpreading branches, ark; about two feet 
high, ornamented wi |, angular, indented 
foot-{talked leaves, and every branch crowned 
by one large beautiful radiated flower, appear - 


ing in Auguſt, September, and October. 


Varieties es of this are,] China Aſter, with 
white flowers — ſingle blue flowers ſin- 


gle purple flowers —ſingle red flowers, with 


double white flowers double blue flowery—- 
double purple flowers double red flowers, — 
and with variegated blue-and-white flowers; 
all of which varieties, in their ſingle tate, 
conſiſt of a broad yellow diſc, encompaſſed 
by à ſeries of flat reading florers, formiag 
the circumference, or radius; but the double 
flowers have many ſeries of ſuch florets con- 
tinued to the very centre 

All the varieties are but of one ee 
duration, rifing from ſeed in ſpring, flower 


and perfeQt ſeed plentifully in autumn, and 
periſh root and branch in Nosember; ſo a 
ech ſupply mult be raiſed annuall y: 


This ſpecies, A/ter chinen/is, is ane of the 


gure of its s radiated flower. 


* 


moſt elegaut and thowy anndals that orhu-; 


ment 


AST 


nt ur gardens ; all the varieties of.yhich are 
_— furniture for the embelliſhment of the 
common borders; and as they are of eaſy cul-! 
ture, may be obtained plentifullyinevery garden. 
I Their propagation. is by ſeed ſown annually 
in March, April, or 2 
hot-bed, or warm border, which the 
plants are to be tranſplanted into the borders. 
Be careful to procure ſeed of the diffe 
varieties, as white, blue, red, &c. 
The ſeed is commonly ſown in a moderate 
hot-bed; it will, however, grow freely in a 
warm border, if ſown about the middle or 
latter end of April, or beginning of May; but 
che aid of a hot-bed, uf to raiſe the plants, 
will forward them ſooner, by almoſt a month, 
to a ſtate of flowering. : Sow the ſeed either 
on the ſurface, or in ſmall drills drawn with 
he fingers, and cover it a quarter of an inch 
deep with fine earth; and when the plants ap- 
pear, inure them betimes to tlie open air, pre- 
vious to their being tranſplanted, and give fre- 
quent waterings. See: ANNUAL PLANTS, 
- In May or june, when the plants are three 
inches high, tranſplant them into che natural 
ground in che places where they are to remain 
to flower, taking opportunity of ſhowery wea- 
ther, and let them be properly diſpoſed in the 
borders, and othet compartments contiguous to 
the principal walks, lawns, &c. a yard, at 
leaſt, diſtance from one another, where they 
will make a grand ſhow in Auguſt, September, 
and October, eſpecially if there are varieties of 
different colours. | 


6 - 


For ſome other particulars in their culture, | 


ſee ANNUAL PLANTS. 

If any are wanted for to adorn court- 
yards, &c. ſome. of the fineſt double ſorts of 
difterent colours ſhould be ſelected as ſoon as 
they ſhew bloom; ſo take them up with large 
balls about their roots, and-plant one in each 
pot, giving water plentifully. | 
Io ſave ſeed of this ſpecies, it ſhould be 
gathered only from the perfect double flowers 
of the moſt 3 colours, which will be ripe 
the end of September and October, taking op- 
portunity of dry days, to cut off the heads as 
they ripen. x19] | 

The principal hardy perennial ſorts are, 

1. As TER tradeſcanti. 

Tradeſcant's Virginia Star-wort, erroneouſly 
called AMithaelmas Daiſy.) Aſter with nume- 
rous, erect, branching ſtalks, about four feet 
high, adorned with oblong acute-pointed leaves, 
broad at the baſe, which half embrace the 
!talk, and all the talks and branches terminated 
by palerbluiſh flowers, appearing in October. 

rm 


numerous, upright, 
| phe hana "1s 


May, in ag 


rent 11 


AST 


t, firm ſtalks two feet high, 
w with oblong-ſpear-ſhaped, 
blunt, three-veined, rough entire leaves, and 
the tops crowned by corymbous cluſters of 
large flowers, on ed foot-ſtalks, having 2 
n centre, and bright blue radius, appear- 
ing in October and November. | Fi 
| Pariay.] With wrinkled leaves. 
3. AsTER Albin. 8 . 
Albine Dwarf Starswort.] Aſter, wich up- 
right unbranching ſtalks, about ſeven or eight 
inches high, garmihed wich ſpatula-ſhaped 
hairy leaves, : radical ones blunt, and each 
ſtalk ſurmounted by one large purple flower, 
appearing in June and July. 
Farieties.] Dwarf Star-wort with white 
rays—with blue rays. ATCA 5 
4. ASTER Nove Anzlie.. © 
New- England Star-wort.] After with many 
erect hairy ſtalks about five feet high, deco- 
rated with ſpear-ſhaped, cordate, entire leaves, 
growing alternate; their baſe halt ſurround- 
ing the ſtalk, and all the ſtalks terminated by 
| panicles of large violet-purple flowers, ap- 
pearing in Auguſt and September. E 
5. ASTER altiſimus. a 
Tale Philadelphia Purple After] Aſter 
with upright, unbranched, hairy ſtalks eight or 
ten feet high; oblong-lanceolate hairy leaves; 
their baſe half embracing the ſtalks, and each 
ſtalk terminated generally by three large red- 
diſh- purple flowers, appearing in the end ot 
September till November. | | 
6. As TRR grandiflorns. 
Great Blue Pyramidal After, or Cateſby's 
Virginia Star-wort.] Aſter with ſtalks a yard 
high, emitting many fide-branches, adorned 
with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, reflexed, rough leaves, 
and every branch crowned by one large blue 
flower, wee a rough calyx, appearing in 
the end of October and in November. 
As rER pnnicens. * 
urple-Halted American After.] Aſter with 
upright purple ſtalks two or three feet high, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, rough 
leaves; their baſe half embracing the ſtalk, and 
each ſtalk terminated by a corymbous cluſter of 
pale blue flowers, growing ſingly on alternate 


foot-ſtalks, appearing the end of September and 
October. | | 
8. ASTER {nifolis. | 
Flax-leaved Aſjter.] Aſter with ſtrong erect 


ſtalks about a yard high, ſending forth many 
ſide - branches, forming a corymbus, narrow, 
acute- pointed, entire, alternate leaves; the 
branches faſtigiate, and every branch termi- 
nated by one blue flower, appearing in Au- 
guſt and September. | 
9. As TER wndulatus.. 


* 


Amoellus or Jtalian Star- wort.] Aſter with 
3 


51 


8 3 77 Ab ed. 
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| Waved-leaved Afer.] Aſter with branch» 
ing ſtalks about a yard high, lower, heart- 
ſhaped, waved leaves, downy underneath ; their 
baſe embracing the „ and ſmall branches 
terminated by an ike of whitiſh- 


ing 
blue flowers, appeariag in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. | 

10. ASTER OY = 

a; Buſhy Star-wort.] Aſter with 


ery branchy buſhy ſtalks about three 
1 garniſhed with very narrow 

K eaves, and each branch terminated by 
a ſmall whitiſh flower, having leafy foot- 
ſtalks, a ing in September and October. 

11. As TER cord:folia. 

Cordate Broad-leaued Afler.] 3 with 
ſlender ſtalks about two feet 8 
ſhaped, pointed, ſharply ſerrated, ſtalked 
leaves, and the upper parts of the ſtalk dividiug 
into many branches, terminated by panicles of 
white flowers in September. 

12. ASTER glaber. 

Smooth Peack-leaved Afr.) Aſter with 
branching ſtalks about five feet high ; oblong, 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ferrated, ſmooth leaves, 
and all the branches di vidi neo of into _ 
ral foot-ſtalks, ng in a large 
2 appeating in October. 

13. As TER rigid. 

Stiff-leaved White Virginia Aſter.] Aſter 


with branchy ſtalks about three feet high, very 


narrow alternate leaves, and each ſtalk and 
branch terminated by one white flower, ap- 
pearing in October and November. 

14. ASTER tenuifolns. 

Narroaw-leaved American After. 
with branching ftalks four or five feet ext high, 
very narrow entire leaves, ad all che 
ending in ſmall, whitiſh-bluc flowers, appear- 
ing — end of October, - 

15. ASTER concolor. 

Single-flalked Virginia Star auvert.] Aſter 
with fingle or unbranched ſtalks three or four 
feet high; oblong-oval, entire, downy, cloſe- 
leaves, and each ftalk terminated by a 
looſe ſpike of bluiſh flowers, appearing about 
Michaclmas. 

16. ASTER dgivaricatus. 

Divaricated White American Afler.} Aſter 
with ſtalks about two feet high, divided at top 
into forked diverging branches, ee with 
ovate, ſawed leaves, and terminated by umbel- 
lated cluſters of white flowers, __—_— the 
beginning of September. 4 

17. ASTER Nove-Belgicus. 

New- Holland Ser. J] Aſter with ſtalks 
about four feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, flightly- 
ſawed, cloſe-ſittin 8 all the ſtalks pan 
culated, and all | Os branches of cach — 


AST 

pee one blue n appearing. hy 

18. ASTER N. 

The Tripolium After, or Sea 8 | 
Aſter with ſtalks two fect high, producing un- 
equal branches ; Fido wk. entire, fleſhy, 
{mooth leaves, and terminated by a corymbous 
cluſter of blue lowers, in July and * 

19. ASTER pamculatus, — Panicled, 
blue Aﬀer.. 
1 1 AsTER dumoſus—Buſby, low, white 

r 

All theſe perennial Aſters have fibrous very 

2 perenmal roots, but annual ſtalks, 
* Joy annually in ſpring, continue their 
——_ all ſummer, flower and perfect feed in 
autumn, and then die down to the root. 
Their Culture. 

They diſdain no common ſoil of a garden, 
and will ſucceed almoſt any where. 

Moſt of them produce conſiderable tufts of 
ſtalks, forming a large buſh, which being 
cloſely FR with —_ and flowers, they 
make a very ſhowy appearance, both in their 
general growth, and in their numerous flowers, 
in autumn, being the general ſeaſon of flower- 
c, and of the forts; ſome flower in June, 

July, and Auguſt, but the er part from 
A till October and a in_ the 
different ſpecies; and the late-flowerin kinds 
continue in full blow, very ornamenta jon, Jon till 
the end of autumn, at a time when moſt ocher 
| eigib are decayed ; ſo that they are very 


| 


eligible for common large flower-borders, and 
are well calculated on e open compart- 
ments, or in aſſembl — common ſhrubs, 
and to adorn the boun of home-lawns, or 
the borders of walks carried routid out-ſhrub- 
beries, &c. Ong e as moſt of the 
taller- grown ſorts require ſupport of ſtout 
ſtakes, ſhould place one to each plant, in the 
centre of the ſtems, tying the whole round mo- 
derately cloſe together, that they may continue 
in an upright growth, as they would ſtraggle 
about in great ir: * 65 not ſuppo 

The propag of all the ſorts is effected 
| with facility, by dividing their roots in nn, 
winter, or 3 

The root you — to increaſe from ma 
either be taken up and divided, or with af, 
ſeparate part of it as it ſtands, and ſo divide that 


| 


part into as many eflips azitwilladmit of. 
The fmalleſt flip will _— 2 2 
flower the following autumn, a 


E a6 fome 
| ſorts ſpread fo conſiderably, that it is ſometimes 
| to reduce them every two or three 
i= | years, either by cutting in the roots on each 
e PEERS. 


AST. | 
ed ſmaller, replant a neceflary ſupply of the beſt 
e-ſized plants, and throw the reſt away. 

Moſt of the ſorts may alſo be increaſed by 
© cuttings of their flower-ſtalks in May and June 
in a ſhady border, ſo that if any fort afford 
root off-ſets ſparingly, 
this method. | 

The green-houſe ſort is, 

AsSTER Fruticoſus.s 

| Shrubby African Star-wort.]J Aſter with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, growing a yard high, ſending 
out ſide- branches, adorned with narrow leaves, 
in cluſters from one point, and long naked 
foot-ſtalks from the ſides of the branches, each 
ſupporting one blue flower appearing early in 
March. 

Variety. ] Shrubby After with white flowers. 

Both theſe varieties muſt always be kept 
in pots, in order to be wintered in a green- 
houſe. 

Their propagation is by cuttings of the 
young branches in ſpring or ſummer, plantin 
them in pots, which plunge in a hot- bed, juſt 
to ſtrike the cuttings; afterwards move them 
to the full air during ſummer. 

ASTRAGALUS, Milk-Vetch, including 
alſo the Tragacantha, or Goat's-Thorn. 

This genus conſiſts of herbaceous annual 
and perennial flower-plants, and ſome of 
growth, all of them adorned with 


ſhrub 
— and papilionaceous or butterfly- 


h 

ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Cbaracters.] CAL vx is monophyllous, and 
five- at top. Cool LA is papiliona- 
ceous; the ſtandard long 
reflexed on the ſides; the wings and keel of 
equal length, and ſhorter than the ſtandard. 


STAMINA, nine united filaments and one ſingle, | 
having roundiſh antheræ. PisTIL TUM, a near- | 


iy columnar germen, ſubulate ſtyle, and blunt 
igma. PERICARPIUM, a pod of two cells, 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

There are upward of ſixty ſpecies; thoſe of 
them principally cultivated m the Englith 
gardens are, ; . 

I. ASTRAGALUS alepecuroides. = 

Fox-tail Alpine Biennial Milk-Vetch.] Aſtra- 
galus with upright hairy ſtalks, two feet to 
a yard high, ornamented with long-winged 
leaves, of about twenty pair of oval lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; and from the places 
of the leaves proceed large, cykndrical, cloſe- 
— wholly covered with down, out 
of which appear yellow flowers, ſucceeded by 
woolly pods ; flowers in June and July. 

2. ASTRAGALUS galegifbrmis. 

Goat .- Rue-leaved Oriental Perennial Aftra- 
zalus.) Aſtragalus with upright ſmooth ſtalks 


recourſe may be had to 


, ere, blunt, and} 


GC 
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leaves, of about HR of oval 
lobes, OO  —— 4 
places of the leaves, long hanging ſpi ; 
tape flowers, in June — July, ſucceeded 


3. ASTRAGALUS chriflianus. © 
Great Yellow Oriental Perennial Milk-Fetch.F 
Aſtragalus with ereCt ſtalks a yard high, large 
long-winged leaves, having many pair of oval 
lobes, ending in an odd one ; and all along the 
ſtalks, from the axillæ of the leaves, proceed 
globular cloſe-fitting cluſters of large bright 
yellow flowers, appearing in July. 

4. ASTRAGALUS Cicer. | 

Globular- Podded Perennial A 


Mragalus.] 
Aſtragalus with proſtrate ſtalks three ſeet long. 


leaves, of about ten pair of ſmall oval 
lobes, terminated by an odd one; and from the 
axillz of the leaves grow ſmall fpikes of Jaw 
flowers in July, ſucceeded by globular ſwollen 


Lebe firſt of theſe ſpecies is a biennial plant; 
the other three are perennials. © * | 
| They are all very hardy, and will proſper 
in any of the common borders, or ſhrub- 
bery clumps, and flower and perfeC ſeed an- 
nually. 5 
Their propagation is by ſeed. Sow it in 
ſpring in a Hor border of common earth, 
and the plants will ſoon come up; all they 
require 1s weeding till auturnn, when 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the where 
they are to remain, and they will flower next 
ſummer. | | 


As the Fox-tail A us is apt to die away 
after it has flowered, ſome plants ſhould be 
Taifed annually. 


. ASTRAGALUS Tragacantha. 

he Common Tragacanth Shrub, or Goat 
Thorn.) Aſtragalus with many ſhrubby, pro- 
cumbent, vriekly , white ſtalks and branches, 
ſpreading every way a foot or two in length, 
adorned with winged, filvery-white leaves, of 
fix, eight, or ten pair of lobes, without an 
odd one, having their foot-ſtalks terminated by 
a ſharp thorn; and white flowers m chufters 
from the ſides and end of the branches, zppear- 
ing in June and July ; not ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England—native of France and Italy, _ 
Varwuties of this are,] with 


Goat's«thorn 
oval lobes to the leaves—with ſpear-ſhaped 
lobes—with ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, very downy 
lobes —and with purple flowers, red flowers, 

"SCC. | 
This 


1 


ſpecies and varieties retain their leaves 


1 and when they drop, the foot-ſtalks 


'remain in form of acute thorns, and as arma- 


ture to the plants. 
f 82 
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They ſucceed in the ſhrubberies in a warm || 
dry ſituation ; but as they are ſomewhad tender 
while young, ſome ſhould alſo be kept in pots, 
to have occaſional ſhllger of a frame ol alan | 
houſe during winter... 

Their propagation may be effeRed eafily by 
ſeed, if it can be procured; ſowing it in a bed 
— common earth in April; but in default of 

8 may alſo be Sereaſed plentifully by | 
layers; allo by flips and cuttings of their young 
ſhoots in April or May, planting them 1n pots, 
which plunge in a moderate hot-bed about fix 
weeks, giving occaſional ſhade and water; and 
harden them 

ASTRANTIA, Maſter-wort. 

This genus furniſhes two ſpecies of herba- | 
ceous perennials, growing from one to two 
feet high, ornamented with large divided ene; 
and crowned by umbellate flowers. of 

. Claſs and * ee Pentendria Di gyme.. 

| Charadters.] CALYx, the flower is um- 
bellate, each umbel formed of four or five 
{maller ones: the general calyx, or involu- 
crum, conſiſts of eight or ten ſeaves; that of 
the ſmall umbel, of about twenty, which” are 
long, coloured, and ; ſpreading. | CoRoLL XA, 

—.4 umbel has many florets, each formed of 
five erect, bifd, incurved petals. STAMINA, | 
fre filaments. PisTILLUM, an oblong ger- 
men, inferior, two ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. 

ERICARPIUM, an  Ovate to- gate alk; 
having two ſecds. - 

The ſpecies of moſt note are, 

I. ASTRANTIA Mayor. ; -:: 

8 Black Mafter-wort.] Aſtrantia with 
upright ſtalks about two feet bigh ; many 
large, ſpreadi 


on the {talk trilobate ad pointed, one leaf- at 
each joint, and the top of every ſtalk and 
branch crowned by an umbel of flowers. 
FVarieties.] Great Maſter-wort, with purple 
flowers—with white flowers. 
2. ASTRANTIA Minor. 


TLeſſer Alpine Mafter-wort.} Aſtrantia with 


ſtalks SOT a foot high, digitated or fingered 


leaves; of ſeven or eight deeply-ſawed ſeg- 


ments, 3 all the branches terminated by um- 


bels of white flowers. 
The roots of theſe plants a ate large, fibrous, 
{preading, black without, ang of MANY years' 


ration. 


The plants are very hardy ; they are conſi- 
dered chiefly as plants of oraament; though 


they effect no great figure, they however | 


afford variety in large gardens, Where it is 


neceſſary to have may Plants of eaſy cul- 
ture. 


Their propagation is by ſeed inthe common 


* 


adually to the open air. A 


, radical leaves, divided into 
deeply -{errated lobes; thoſe} 


| 


: 
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: 


: 


— 


/ 


foured leaves, 
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ae? or by parting the roots, both of which = 
may be rmed any time, in open wenn” 


from October till March. 


"ATHANASIA, /| contifts ' principally'"-of 
| ſhrubby exotics for che green-houfe collec- 
tion, adorned with radiated flowers. 


| Pr and order, ke dre vo hs rea 


ualts. 

. wit. ] CaLy x, an ovate imbricated 
receptacle: *CoroLLa, uniformly compoſed 
of many equal hermaphrodite florets . STA- 
MINA, five ſhort capillary filaments, with 
cylindric, tubular antheræ. PrisTILLUM, an 
oblong germen with a flender ſtyle, crowned 
with a > bifd obtuſe ſtigma. ' PERICARPIUM, | 
none; the calyx containing the ſeeds, which 
are oblong, and ſeparated by a chafty down on 
the common receptacle, 

The ſpecies for our purpoſe are, 

1. ATHANASIA dentata. | 

Tooth-leaved Athana/ia.] ' Riſes with a 
ſhrubby branching ſtem about three feet high,” 
garniſhed with recurved leaves, the inferior 
linear and dentated, the upper oval and ſer- 
rated, and yellow flowers 1 in a compound co- 
rymbus. 

2. ATHANASIA bras: * 

Samphire- laauæd Ai an,. Riſes with a 
ſhrubby branching ſtem, five or ſix feet high, 
garniſhed with linear ſemitrifid leaves, and 
«i yellow flowers in a fimple e gerrevs 
3. ATHANASIA pube/ſcens, © 

Ir colly-leaved Athanaſia.] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby — ix or ſeven feet high, garniſhed | 
with undivided ſpear-thaped villote jeaves and 
yellow flowers in 2 corymbus. 

4. ATHANASIA trifurcata. * (i | 

Trifid-leaved Athanafia.) Riſes with 2 
ſhrubby, irregular, branching ſtem, five or ſix 
feet high, garmihed with glaucous, three-lobed, 
wedge-thaped leaves, and brightyellow flowers 
in a corymbus. 

Theſe ſpecies, being natives of the Cape of 
Good -Hope, require the protection of the 
green-houfe. They are propagated by cut- 
tings, in June, in pots plunged in a decayed 
hot-bed, and covered air-tight with gla ſſes; 
and in {ix or eight weeks will be ſufficiently 
rooted to be planted fingly, in ſeparate pots, 
and inured to the open air, before they are 
removed to the green-houſe there to remain 


during the winter. 9 
ATRAPHAXIS, 
This genus furniſhes two ſhrubby p un for 


the green-houſe, garniſhed with cal ſimple 


leaves, and cluſters of two-petaled flowers. 


Claſs and order, Hexandria Digyma. 
Charatters.] CALvx, two permanent co- 
 CoroLLa, two roundiſh, 

petals. 


A 


ts. STAMINA, fix capillary fila ments, 
and roundiſh, antheræ. P1sSTILLUM, a com- 
preſſed germen, no ſtyle, but two capitated 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none; the ſingle 
ſeed being incloſed in rhe calyx. 


The ſpecies are, ; | 
1. ATRAPHAXIS /pino/a. 


LY 


Prickly Oriental Atraphaxis.] Atraphaxis 
with a woody ſtem and branches four or five 
feet high, armed with ſharp ſpines; ſmall, 
ovate or ſpear-thaped, ſmooth, glaucous leaves; 
and cluſters of white flowers from the ends of 
the branches, appearing in Auguſt; but no 
ſeed in England. bor the 8 A 

2. ATRAPHAXIS wundulata. 4 

Waved-leaved Smooth African Atraphaxts,] 
Atraphaxis, with ſhrubby, trailing, unarmed 
ſtalks ; garniſhed with ſmall, ovate, waved, 
curled leaves; and greeniſh-white flowers 
at the end of the branches, appearing in June 
and july; but no feed in England. 

Theſe two ſpecies muſt always be kept 
in pots, to be moved to a green-houſe in 
winter. | 

Both the ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
cuttings in ſpring and beginning of ſummer. 

ATRIPLEX, Orache, or Arache ; alſo the 
Halimus, or Sea-Purilane Shrub 

This genus furniſhes herbaceous and ſhrub- 
by plants; the former are conſidered chiefly as 


% 
I 


elculent culinary herbs, the latter as plants ot 
g adorned with curious ſilvery 


ornament, bein 
leaves. | 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Monccia. 

Charatters.]* Hermbphrodite and female 
flowers apart on the ſame plant. CaLyx, five 
oval, concave, membranaceous-bordered, per- 
manent leaves in the hermaphrodites, aud two 
large, plane, erect, acute ones in the female 
flowers. CoRoLLA, none. STAMINA, five 
filanzents, and double antheræ. PiSTILLUM, 
an orbicular germen, two-parted ſtyle, and 
reflexed ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none; the 
leed being lodged iu the calyx. 

The principal ſpecies are, 

1. ATRIPLEX horten/is. 

Garden Herbaccous Orachie.] Atriplex with 
large triangular leaves, and when it runs to 
ſeed, {ſhoots up erect herbaceous ſtalks; fiow- 
ers in June and July, and ripens feed in 
Auguſt. 

Varieties.) Garden Orache with dark- 
green leaves—whitiſh -green leaves—with 
purple leaves. 

All theſe varieties are annual herbs; they 
were formerly much cultivated in kitchen- 
gardens, for culinary purpoſes, in the manner 
of ſpinach, and require exactly the ſame cul- 
ture, the ſeeds being ſown where they are to 


| 


| with a ſhrubby ſtalk, branchi 


| 


1 


: 
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; 
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| 


| 


| remain, ann 
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in ſpring for ſummer uſe ; 
alſo in autumn, to ſtand the winter for ſpring 
ſorvice, hoeing the plants to four or ſive inches 
diſtance. n 
2. ATRIPLEx Halimus. © © 
Halimus, or Sea-Purſlane Tree. 


J Atriplex 
out widely bn 
every ſide, grows four or feet high, 
ornamented with white, ſilvery, deltoid, entire 
leaves, thick, ſucculent, placed on long pe- 
tioles, remaining all the year, and effects a 
ſingularly a 
the ſmall puſple flowers have no beauty. 
It is a maritime plant of Spain and — A 
but ſucceeds here in the full ground. 
3. Arni Ex portulaceides. 


Common Sea-Pur flanc.] Atriplex with 


4 


* 
* 4 


* 
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ſhrubby ſtalk, ſending out numerous wide- 


ſpreading branches, grows three or four feet 
high, very buſhy, adorned wich numerous, 
ovate, narrow, whitth, filvery leaves. 

This is a ſea-ſide plant in England, and is 
ſometimes admitted in gardens. _ 

Theſe two . ſhrubby Atriplexes, by their 
ilvery-coloured leaves, effect an agreeable 
contraſt, in aſſemblage with other ſhrubs, in 


any part ct the pleaſure-ground. 


Their propagation is by cuttings planted in 
a ſhady border in ſpring and beginning of 
ſummer ; they will readily take root, and be fit 
to tran{plant in autumn. : 

ATROPA, Belladonna, or Deadly Night- 
hade; and the Afandragora, or Mandrake. 

This genus compriſes two hardy herbaceous 
perennials, one ſhrubby plant for the n- 
houſe, and one annual for the ſtove, garniſhed 
with ſimple leaves, and bell-(haped flowers, 
cultivated in gardens more for ſingularity than 
utility or beauty. 

The Mandragora, or Mandrake, fo called 
from the feigned reſemblance of its large, 
long, fleſhy root to the buman figure, was 
always ranged as a diſtinct genus, till Linnzus 
lately diſcovered its characters to be the ſame 
as the Atrope, and ſo ranges it as a ſpecies of 
that genus. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria AMonogynia. 

Charatters.) CALYxX is monophyllous, 
ſwelling, acutely five-parted at top, and per- 
manent. CoRoLLA is monopetalous, bell- 
thaped, with a ſhort tube below, {welling, 
hve-parted and ſpreading above. STamina, 
hve awl-thaped filaments attached to the baſe 
of the corolla, connected below, and large 
aſſurgent antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a ſemi-Oval 
germen, filiform ſtyle, and oblong trauſverſe 
ligma. PERICARPIUM, a globoſe bilocular 
berry, fitting on the calyx, containing kidney- 
ſhaped ſceds. | 

The 
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The ſpecies are, 

1. ATROPA Belladonna. * 8 

The Belladonna, or Deadly Nightfhade.] 
Atropa with herbae@gs, ſtrong, | ing, 
purple ſtalks, four or five feet high, orna- 
mented with large, oval, entire leaves, placed 
on ſhort petioles: and from the axillæ of the 


leaves proceed many 


foot-ſtalks, each 
ſupporting one bell-Maped, 


browniſh-purple 
flower, ſucceeded by large ſhining black ber- 
ries of deadly quality. 


It flowers and ripens its fruit from June or 


July until Michaelmas. b 

This is a wild plant of Britain, &c. but being 
a robuſt, conſpicuous pereunial, is admitted in 
many gardens, to form variety in the pleaſure- 
grou It ought, however, to be diſpoſed 
with great caution out of the way of children, 
on account of the noxious quality of the fruit, 
which being the ſi ze and colour of ſmall black 
cherries, appear very beautiful and tempting 3 
and taken internally, they cauſe a ſtupor, 
delirium, and convultons, and without the 
ſpeedy and copious uſe of acids, ſuch as vine- 
gar, juice of lemons, &c. ſoon prove mortal. 

The freſh leaves of this plant, applied to 
hard tumours, and ſcirrhous ſwellings on the 
breaſt, are a certain remedy. 

The propagation of this ſpecies is effected 
abundantly by flips or off- ſets from the root in 
autumn or ſpring; alſo by ſeed in a bed of 


ts in autumn. 

2. ATROPA Mandragora. 

The Mandragora, or Mandrake Plant.] 
Atropa with a very large, long, parſnep-like 
root; no ſtalk, but the root crowned wi 
many large, pointed leaves, devoid of foot- 
ſtalks, abovt a foot long, almoſt half as broad, 
ſpreading in a circular cluſter; and in the 
midſt rite the foot-ſtalks of the flowers three 
inches long, each ſupporting one whitiſh- 

cen flower, ſucceeded by large, round, yel- 

with berries. 

It flowers in March or April, and the fruit 
ripens in July. | | 

This ſpecies is very durable in root, which 


is ſaid to remain ſound and vigorous half a 


century at leaſt. 

It is retained in many curious gardens, as a 
plant of ſingularity. 

Its propagation is by ſeed, in a bed of light 
earth, ſown in autumn or ſpring, either where 
they are to remain, or the plants may be tranſ- 
planted in autumn into different borders for 
variety, placing them in dry ground, where 


they will abide an age, increaſe 2 in 
an- 


magnitude, and flower and perfect ſec 
nually. 


" Fi | | 
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This is f. to be the Mandrake men- 
tioned in Scripture, and the fruit is ſaid ro 
have vaſt power in procuring fruitfulneſs to 
women. 

Of the root of this plant many ridiculous 
ſtories have been invented by quacks, relative 
to its fancied reſemblance to the human form, 
it acquiring conſiderable ſubſtance in growth, 
and ſtrikes three or four feet deep in the ground, 
dividing frequently into large, long, fleſhy forks, 
which impoſtors made to reſemble the legs, 
thighs, and arms of the human body, and ſhew- 

ed it about the country, advancing ſtrange ac- 
counts of its ſingularity, too idle to be regard. 
ed; ſuch as its ſenſation of freling, by emittin 
groans at the approach of violence, and to cauſc 


| inſtant death to him who ſhould attempt to root 


— 


it out of the ground. So greatly were theſe im- 
poſtures palmed upon the credulous formerly, 


that in default of the real Afandragora, Man- 


drakes, or images, were formed of the large 
roots of briony, effected by opening the 


young plant without diſturbin 
fibres, ſo fixing a fi 5 


earth in ſpring. about a ſtrong-ſhooting 
the lower 
gure-mould about it, then 


filling in the earth, and by autumn the root 


aſſumes the defired form; they alſo ſometimes 


common earth, from which tranſplant the artifice. 


—— 


artfully carved a large root, as it grew, to a 


ſort of reſemblance, ſo filling in the earth 
again, and g . end of ſummer the carved 
parts would be cruſted over, ſo as to hide the 


3. ATROPA fruteſcens. 


| Shrubby Deadly Night-Shade.] Atropa 


with a bby very branchin „grows 
ſeven feet high, * — with — 


th | alternate leaves, and foot-ſtalks in cluſters 


from the wings of the leaves, ſupporti el- 
lowiſh A ee . 
ceeded by berries in England. Native of Spain. 

This plant muſt always be kept in pots, and 
2 in 5 NO | 

t ma propagated by ſeeds procured 
from I which Sad . 5 pots in 
{pring, and plunged in a hot-bed, juſt to raiſe 
the plants. 
| ATROPA phy/aloides. 

Phy/alts-fruited Atropa.] Atropa, with a 
fibrous annual root, erect ſpreading herba- 
ceous ſtalk, with angular branches extend- 
ing two feet, garniſhed with ſinuated angu- 
lar ſmooth leaves placed alternate; the flow- 
ers are large and of a blue colour, they come 
out ſingly on peduncles, from the axilla of 
the leaves, and are e eee dry globoſe 
berries, having three or four cells. | 

This plant muſt be kept in the ſtove, and 
is propagated by ſecds ſown on a hot-bed in 


the ſpring, and afterwards pricked out ſingly 


. 


AVE 


into and plunged in the bark-bed, and 
in —— Auguſt will prod uce its beautiful 
flowers. : 3 | 
— AUCUBA, a, genus of monccious ever- 
(hrubs, having male and female flowers 

rate on che ſame plant. | | 

Claſs and order, Monæcia Tetrandria. | 

Charatters.) CALY x, monephyllous, trun- 
cated, and ſlightly four-parted at top. O. 
ROLLA, four oval acute ſpreading petals, con- 
cave below and cbnvex above. STAMINA, 
four ere& very ſhort filaments, topped with 
oval, twin eræ. PISTILLUM in the fe- 
male flowers, a germen placed below, crown- | 
ed with a thick, ſhort ſtyle, and topped with 
a capitated ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an ov 
unilocular nut. 

We know but one ſpecies, viz. 
Aucu A japonica. 

Japan Aucuba.] Riſes a large tree, with 
ſpreading dichotomous branches, garniſhed 
with large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped nervous leaves, 
beautifully el g with gold- coloured 
dots; the flowers terminate the branches in 
panicles, and are of a brown colour and ſmall. 

Varieties.] With dark unſpotted leaves 
with bright-green leaves ſpotted with white. 

This tree, for the beauty of its large macu- 
lated foliage; is highly deſerving a place in 
every elegant garden, and though it has com- 
10 been retained in the grren-houſe in win- 
ter, yet may, with advantage of growth, be 
planted in the common ground, among other 
ſhrubs, in a well-heltered fituation, if ſcreen- 
ed from cutting winds, without receiving any 
damage from troſts. | 
This plant is propagated by laying down 
the brauches in the ſpring, or by cuttings, with 
the aſſiſtance of a moderate hot-bed, as other 
plants of the ſame nature. f 

AVENUES. In gardening. Avenues are 
conſidered to be large ttraight walks, bounded 
on each ſide with one or two rows of noble 
foreſt trees, deſigned ſometimes as a principal 
way from the common road to the manſon of 
a country ſeat, and often to form views, or 
to lead to different diſtricts. 

Regular Avenues, about extenſive ſeats, 
detached in parks, &c. always exhibit an air 
of grandeur, though I ſhould adviſe to have 
the principal front of the manſon entirely 
open, or unincumbered with theſe or any 
kind of plantation; for it is a e abſurdity 
to hide a good front, and obſtruct the proſpect: 
no avenue can therefore be admitted with pro- 
pricty in that part of the ground. A ſpacious 


AVE 


ſiderable diſtance, Avenues might with more 
propriety be introduced and extended on each 
ſide of ſpacious lawns, ſerving by way of 
, and backed up next the lawn with 
ſhrubs and lower trees, diſpoſed irregularly : 
and if the Avenues are carried in an —_ 
direction, the lawn will widen gradually, 
and the proſpect will be more comprehenſive : 
or Avenues might be admitted at ſome diſtance 
from either end or back front of the dwelling ; 
in either of which ſituations an Avenue may 
be extended towards any common road, vil- 
lage, or town, one or more ſerving as the 
common entrance or Avenue leading to the 


al | habitation, others by way of ornament, &c. 


and in extenſive ſituations, Avenues might oc- 


wards woods, 
cular diſtricts about an eſtate, which, when of 


conſiderable width, and bounded on each fide 
with the nobleſt progeny of the foreſt, give 
an air of dignity to the ſite. 

Theſe Avenues ſhould be planted with the 
ſtatel eſt trees; and an aſſemblage of different 
forts effects the more agreeable variety. 

The width of the Avenue ſhould never be 
leſs than fixty 


feet; but when it is to be ex- 


rended any conſiderable l a hundred feet 
wide is not too much, eſpecially when we 
conſider that as the trees grow up, theds anches 


on the oppoſite ſides continue to approach 
each other, which by ty contract 
the view, ſo that if a conſiderable width is not 
at firſt adopted, the Avenue would in time ap- 
pear very narrow and trifling. 3 

The trees in the rows on each ſide ſhould 
be planted thirty feet diſtance at leaft, chat 
the different trees may have full ſcope to diſ - 
play their heads, and each fort exhibit itſelf con- 
ſpicuoufly, according to its own natural form. 

The torts of trees proper for Avenues are 
of the deciduous tribe ; the elm, lime, plata- 
nus, beech, cheſnut, horſe-cheſnut, abele- 
tree, or White poplar, ſycamore, Norway ma- 
ple, Virginia maple, walnut-tree, wild cherry- 
tree, &c. all of which are of lofty growth; 
and an aſſemblage of all, or part, will have 
a fine effect diſpoſed in Avenues. 

Sometimes evergreen trees are uſed for 
Avenues: where this is intended, the moſt 
proper ſorts are various ſpecies of the Pius, 
or pine- tree, including all the forts of firs, 
moſt of which attain a great height and mag- 
nitude, with beautiful ſpreading heads, and are 


extremely ornamental. 


wn of graſs ſhould always be exhibited in] Rural Avenues, as common ways or roads 


due extenſion in the moſt conſpicuous fronts | 


. 


through a park, &c. to a habitation, may be 


of the dwelling. See Lawns. But e either in a direct line, or carried 


round 


detached at ſome con- 


cupy different parts at a diſtance di to- 
ves, or edifices, and parti- 
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AUT 
round in a moderate ſweep, or the courſe K. 


rected in two, three, or more, very gentle 
bends, or eaſy ſerpentine turns, each or- 
namented with different forts of trees, thinly 
diſperſed in a rural tafte ; that is, ſome placed 
ſingly, others in groupes of two, three, or 
more together, exhibiting them variouſly, 
{ome breaking forward, others ſtanding more | 
back; and for the greater diverſity, may in- 
troduce here and there a clump of tall flower- 
ing ſbrubs, having the whole, the ſingle trees, 
groupes, and clumps, fo” conſiderably de- 
tached, as to admit of a full proſpect of the 
djacent lawns, fields, or plantations, during 
whole excurfion of the Avenue. 

The trees that form any fort of Avenue, 
whether deciduous or evergreen, ſhould all be 
mitted to take their own natural growth. 

AVICENNIA, this genus compriſes a 
woody tree for the ſtove, adorned with rin- 
gent nronopetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Didinamia Angioſpermia. 

CHaracters. CALYX, a hve-parted perma- 
nent cup. CoRoLLA, monopetalous tube, 
mort and bell-fhaped, border bilabiate, upper 
lip ſquare and emarginated, and the under one 
trifid. SrAMlx aA, four ſubulate filaments, 


antherz.  PisSTILLUM, an ovate germen, 
erect, ax l- ha ped ſtyle, and bitid, acute ſtig- 
ma. PrRIcA RV, a coriaceous rhomboi- 
dal compreſſed capſule of one cell, contain- 
ing a large ſeed. | 

There are three ſpecies of this genus, one 
of which we ſhall notice. 

AvICENNIA tomentoſa. 

Dum Avicennia. ] Riſes a tree fourteen or 
fixteen feet high, with ſmall declining branches, 
the lower ones rooting where they touch the 
moiſt earth, and the upper ones garniſhed 
with thick, cordate, oval, ſmooth leaves, 
downy underneath, about two inches long 
and one broad, placed oppoſite ; and from the 
top of the branches, ſpikes of white flowers. 


This tree is ſuppoſed to be the mangrove ; | 


it muſt be conſtantly kept in the ſtove, and is 
propagated by cuttings, with the aſſiſtance of 
a hot-bed in the ſpring. 
AURANTIUM, the Orange-tree. See 
CriTRUs. . 
AURICULA U. Bear's- ear, or Auri- 
cula; See PRIMULA. | 
AUTUMNAL Plants, Plants that attain 
pertection in autumn, many forts in their re- 
tpective mature growths ; others in their time 
of flowering, &c. | 
AUTUMNAL SEASON, The Autumn ſea- 


two longer than the others, and roundiſh = 


ſon being very often mentioned in the courſe 


| 


: 


AX I 


that in regard to the numerous works directed 
to be done in that ſeaſon, we commonly con- 
ſider it to be from about the beginning or 
middle of Auguſt, till che latter end of ; Gra 
der, in which period many works of fow> 
ing, planting, and propagation, &c. are ſucceſs- 
fall performed. | | 4 
s for inſtance, many ſorts of eſculent plants 
are ſown to ſtand the winter for next ſpring and 
ſummer ; ſuch as cabbage, cauhflower, carrots, 
lettuce, ſpinach, onions ; and in October and 
November, beans; peas ; planting coleworts and 
early cabbage-plants; like wiſe cauliflowers un- 
der hand and bell glaſſes, where they are to re- 
main, and pricking others thick in frames, to 
tand till ipring; nag out lettuces on Warm 
borders, and in frames, to ſtand the winter ; 
alfo celery in ſhallow trenches,” for ſpring 
ſervice; making and ſpawniug muſhroom- 
beds, for winter and fpring uſe. 
Many ſorts of fibrous-rooted flower-plants 


are increaſed at this ſeaſon, by dividing or 


parting their roots, particularty in the months 
of September, October, and November, when 
the flower-ſtems decay; and the flipped” or 
divided parts will all flower the year following. 

Likewiſe, from the middle of ieder until 
the middle or end of November, is a proper 
time to tranſplant from one place to another al- 
moſt every kind of hardy fibrous-rooted peren-. 


| nials, as directed each under its proper genus. 


It is alſo a proper time to plant ail ſorts of 


| bulbous flower-roots that were taken up in 


ſummer, which being now planted, exhibit 
an early ſpring and ſummer bloom. 

Seeds of many forts of flowers are alſo now 
to be ſown, which do not grow ſo freely 
when ſown at other ſeaſons, as expreſſed in 
their reſpective places in the courſe of the work. 
In this ſeaſon alſo, from the middle of Sep- 
tember till the end of November, is a proper 
time to* plant cuttings, and make layers, for 
the propagation of numerous hardy trees and 
ſhrubs. 

Seeds of many ſorts of ha trees and 
ſhrubs are alſo to be ſown in October and 
November. 

The principal Autumnal planting ſeaſon 
for all forts of hardy trees and ſhrubs, both 
fruit, foreſt, and ornamental kinds, is from 
about the middle of October to the end of No- 
vember. Many other works of garden culture 
are particularly neceſſary in autumn. 

AXILUA, (Arm-pit), a botanic term, ap- 
plicable to plants and trees, expreſſive of the 
angles formed the ſtem and branches, at 


the joining of the latter to the former; and 


b 5 the ſame of the branches and ſhoots, and alſo 
of this work, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, | the leaves with either; and from which angles 


ar 


a2 A 
or axilla. the flower, o. a 


produced, which are thence denominated ax-} Naked-flowered 
'} ſeveral woody 


AZALEA, Americag Upright Honey- or eight feet high; e —— | 


illary flowers. 
ſuckle. 


This genus furniſhes. our (hrybberies with and long foot-ſtalks pr 
of mo- | of the branches, ſuppo 


, deciduous, flowerin 

derate growth, ornamented w 

1 and funnel · ſnaped flowers i 
Claſs and order, Pentandria AM 


two = 


py mg 


onogynia. 
. CAL vx is ſmall, five- parted j red and white flowera - with variegated 


coloured, and permanent. CoroLLA 
wy anel-ſhaped petal, having a long tube 
below, and divided at top into fave reflexed 
| ſegments. STAMINA, five filaments inſerted ; 
into the receptacle, and fimple antherz. Pis- 
TILLUM, à round germen, long permanent 
ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. PERICARTIUx, a 
roundiſh capſule of five cells, and numerous 
roundith ſeeds. 
The ſpecies moſt known are, 
1. AZALEA viſceſa. 
Viſcous-Flowered White Aale. } Azalea 
with ſeveral ſhrubby branching ſtems, riſing 
8983 garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped, narrow-baſed, ne 7 — leaves, 
in cluſters zawards the end of the branches, 
and with all the branches terminated by white, 


hairy, glati"ons Jour flowers, coming out between 
Farietics.] With — ſtriped flowers - with 


A Z A 


2. A niudiflora. 
Azalea.) Azates wich 
ems, riſing 


branching 


oval, ſmooth,” entire leaves, placed alternate, 
r 
u 
red flowers, having 1 ſt 
Varieties.] With ſcarlet o wers with pale 
red flowers with early white flowers —with 
flowers. 
The flowers of both theſe ſpecies are beau- 
tiful and fragrant, and bear ſome reſemblance 
to => , lower umn 2 July: bon 
ey Bower ann y in , never 
rect ſeeds in 


ves, 


* 


narrow d flowers — with cluſtered flowers. 


v 


BAC 
CCA, a berry, God tobe «pulp 


R or generally 


ro oval, without 3 incloſing ſe- 
veral ſeeds, moſtly placed upon foot-ſtalks, 


be 


n » cCur- 
rant, raſp , 

2 oy on ay rte 
perſion o 1 to 

rformed by means of — 
Linnæus, not only the currant, gooſe- 
— „ raſpberry, ſtra cc. but alſo ſe- 
other very different bits, as the apple, 
pear, anne Peay = love-apple, orange, lemon, 


tries. 


| 


BAC 
| BACCHARIS, Ploughman's hard, 
Of this genus are three exotic ſhrubs of the 
mou reen-houſe and ſhrubbery, growing five or tix 


high, ornamented with ſimple leaves 11 | 
compound flowers. 


aſs and order, Syngenc/ia Polygamia 9. 


e Compound flower. Carvz i 18 


a cylindrical, acutely ſcaly, general cup, con- 
taining many CoRoLLA, the general 
flower is equal; the hermaphrodite and female 
florets are intermixed. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments in each hermaphrodite floret, and 


lindrical anthers, Piston, in all 
T florets 


and pine · apple, ars all denominated 


'B AN 
florets an oval n, filiform ſtyle, and 
bihd ſtigma. ERICARPIUM, none; the 


ſeeds are one under each —_— crowned with 
down. a | 
N he ſpecies are, * 
. BacchAkis bei. 
| A American Baccharis.] Bacekit 
with (hrubby-branching ſtems, four or five 
feet high ; Tong, Tpear-ſhaped, venoſe, den- 
tate-ſawed leaves; ; and whitth flowers from 
the ſides andends of the 1 in July and 
Auguſt. | 
2. BAccHaRis neriufolta. ; 
Olcander-leaved African Baccharis.] Bac- 
charis with ſhrubby Rems riſing fix or ſeven 


BAR 


with two melliferous glands under the diviſions, 
—CoroLLA, five orbicular, large, ſpreading 
petals, with oblong linear cla ws. "STAMINA, 
ten ſmall filaments joined below, and {imple 
ntherz. P1STILLUM, three winged, coaleſced 
keen. with three ſtyles and obtuſe ſtigmas. 
ERICARPIUM, three © capſules, COLNE 
each a membranaceous winged | 
The ſpecies of moſt note are, 
1. BANISTERIA anguloja. = 
Angled Bamifteria.} "Riſes wh a —— 
ſtalk many feet high, garniſhed with angu . 
lous — leaves ee oppoſite, A vor oo 
flowers growing in lo kes from th 


of the branches, — by winged feeds, 


feet high, branching out upward, garniſhedy, - 2. BANISTERIA brachiata. 


with ſpear-thaped ſtiff — a little indented | 
at top, and iſh-white flowers, in cloſe Ii 
ſpikes from the ends of the branches, in July 
and Auguſt. == I 

3. Baccnaris halimifolia. 

Halimus - leaved Baccharis, or na 
Crauudſel-trre.] Baccharis with a ihr 
branching ſtem, rifing ſeven feet high, wa 
mented with obovate, emarginate - dentated, 
glaucous-coloured leaves, continuing all the 
year, and many ſmall white flowers, in Sep- 
tember and October 

They all flower here annually, and the firſt 
and ſecond forts furniſh ſeeds ; but the third, 
flowering late, rarely produce any in Eng- 

Theſe three ſhrubs are generall conſidered 

as green-houſe plants; they are however ſo 
hardy as to be able to Pf with our ordi- 
nary winter in warm ſhrubberies, in which 
: 8 they are ſometimes planted to 
take their chance; but as they are ſubject to 
be mach cut in ſevere froſts, ſome of each 
fort ſhould alſo be potted, in order to be houſed 
in winter. 

The propagation of all three ſorts is by 
layers and cuttings of the young ſhoots, o 
time from March till Midſummer in 
the common ground, nar Fg 3 ſhade 
and waterings, rly the cuttings ; and 
they will be Bay and fit to tranſplant into 
ſeparate pots in autumn. 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, in a 

bed of common earth, in March or April. 

_ _ BACCIFERA Plants, Baceiſerous, or 
 Berry-bearing Plants, and ſuch that have a 
bacca or berry, for their ſeed-vefſel or peri- 
carpium. See PERICARPIUM. 
ANISTERIA, a genus of tender climb- 
ing exotics for the — garniſhed with oval 
leaves, and flowers ing in ſpikes. 
- Claſs and order, eee Trigynia, 


Cro/5-armed Banifteria.] Riſes with a climb- 
ſtalk, with croſs-armed branches, ga 

niſhed with ſub-oval pointed leaves and i 
ers from the ends of the branches, growing 
in looſe ſpikes, of a bright yellow turning to 
a red colour. 
+ BANISTERIA fulgens. 

lame=coloured Baniſter ia. Riſes wits flen- 
der climbing ſtalks five or fix feet high, gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves, downy th, 
and browniſh-yellow flowers on umbellate 
peduncles in a croſs- armed racemus. 

4 BANXISTERIA purpurea. 

le Baniſteria.) Riſes with a elimbing 
AK everal = nigh, garniſhed with ova 
leaves and lateral ſpikes of purple flowers. 

F. BANISTERIA laurifolia. © 

Bay-leaved Baniſteria.] Riſes * a climb 
ing irregular ſtalk many feet high — 
with ſtuff, oval-oblong . 
flowers, in a terminal racemus. 

Theſe ſpecies are all climbers for ornament- 
ing the ſtove. They are propagated by ſeeds 
procured from abroad, which muſt be ſown 
3 plunged in a bark bed: but if the 
plants do not come up the firſt the pots 
muſt r 
r [ome may appear, and when come up, muſt 
be N ſeparately in ſingle pots and re- 
—.— „and aſterwards managed as other 
chmbers of the like nature. 

BARBA, a Beard, alluding to beardatylants, 
being fuch whoſe leaves or flowers ate ter- 
minated by a bunch or tuft-of-down, or hairs. - 
The A embryanthemum berbatum furniſhes 
an example, 


BazBATUs Flos, > bearded, gaping, or rin- 


| gent flower. 

A flower having two lips, the lower of 
which is the beard; Barba, and ſtands oppoſed 
to Galea, the upper-lip.. Vide 3 ä 
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ARK or TAN. 


Charatters.} En, a ſmall * 
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ringens, and GALEA. 
ram bark, "after 
being 
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Africa, that 


. that need only the aid of the 
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being uſed by the tanners in their tan vat, 
becomes a valuable material of great utlity 


7 Jening, with which to make thoſe kind 
| Bark-beds; being much more 


beds in ſtoves, gec, * commonly called 
regular and du- 
rable in their temperature and continuation 
of a proper heat than thoſe of dung; and 
are of great uſe in the culture of numerous 
ſorts of tender and curious exotics, that re- 
uire the aid of artificial heat in this country ; 
or the particulars of which, ſee the following 
articles of BARK-BxDSs and BARK-Prrs. 

BARK-BEDS, - Hot-beds formed of tan- 
ner's bark, and ſuch as ſupport the moſt uni- 
form and durable temperature of heat, and 
the beſt calculated hot-beds yet known, for 
the cultivation of all ſorts of tender exotics 
from the warm parts of America, Aſia, and 
require the continual aid of arti- 
ficial heat to maintain them in this country. 
-» Theſe hot-beds, with a little aſſiſtance, as 
hereafter directed, often ſupport a regular 
temperature of heat almoſt a twelvemoath, 

It is theſe bark or tan hot-beds that are 
univerſally uſed in hot-houſes, and are called 
the Bark-beds; there being a cavity, or pit 
formed within the hot-houſe almoſt its whole 
_— ſix or ſeven feet wide, and three deep, 
and walled round with brick - (ſee Bark- 
Pir); and in which pit is made the bark 
hot-bed, the uſe of which is both to plunge 
the pots in, containing particular ſorts of 
more tender exotics from hot countries, that re- 


quire to be continued conſtantly plunged there- | grea 
nin, ſuck as the pine-apple, &c. and at the ſame; 


time to aſſiſt in warming the internal air of 
the hot-houſe or ſtove to a certain degree, eli- 
gible for the growth and culture of the exotic 
plants in general of that repoſitory, both ſuch 
as require to be retained always in the ſaid 
Bark-bed, and of the others more numerous, 
uiſite heat of 
the incloſed internal air aforeſaid; and by the 
aid of which kind of hot-beds principally, 
with the aſſiſtance of fire-heat in winter, we 
are enabled to cultivate in the greateſt perfec- 


tion that very curious exotic perennial, the 


Bromelia Ananas, or pine-apple; alſo all other 
tender plants from every quarter of the world ; 
for by the. joint aid of theſe bark hot-beds, 


and fre heat, we are able to imitate, within 


the hot-houſe, the temperature of diſtant cli- 
mates, ſo far as to raiſe and exhibit in health, 


duration, and beauty, eve known plant, 


- herbaceous, or woody, from the warmeſt parts 


of the globe, which, before the uſe of Bark- 
beds, were thought impoſſible to be cultivated 


in England. | . 
hot · beds are alſo made in pits 


Theſe bark 


- * 
* . 


; V * * 
1 * * 
* 


conſtructed in the open ground, diſtinct and 
detached from the liot-houſe formed by a ſur- 
rounding, wall, &c. raiſed almoſt wholly above 
grounds wing a frame of wood-work at top 
for the ſupport of moveable glaſs-lights (fcc 
BARK-PIT); and in which the tan or bark- 
bed being made a yard deep in tan, furniſhi 
a pecuhar kindly, laſting heat, is defi . 
chiefly, the aſſiſtance thereof, for propa- 
gating railing many ſorts of tender plants 
m ſeeds, ſuckers, layers, cuttings, &c. both 
ol ſtove exotics, without encumbering the main 
ſtove or hot-houſe; and occaſionally various 
plants of the green-houſe, as well as many of 
the more curious and tenderiſh exotics of the 
natural ground ; and therefore is particularly 
uſeful where there are any conſiderable. col- 
lections of tender and curious exotic plants, 
both for the above- mentioned occaſions, and 
for raiſing and continuing various forts in 
young growth for a certain time; and of great 
utility as nurſery-pits for young pine-apple 
plants for the annual ſupply of che main ſtove, 
or pinery, to which, when of two years” 
growth, oy are removed fimally to remain 
to produce their fruit.— See BARKK-PIT and 
STOVE. | 1 
Bark - beds are alſo very ſucceſsfully uſed on 
various other occaſions, eſpecially in raiſing 
early productions; ſuch as early ſtrawberries, 
and good crops of melons, which, by the re- 
„durable, and moderate hear of theſe 
ind of hot-beds, are y raiſed in very 
t ection; are likewiſe occaſionally 
ad in railing ſmall crops of early peas, 
nd kidney-beans, &c. alſo in forcing many 
forts of deſirable flowers to an early bloom, 
both of the bulbous, tuberous and fibrous- 
rooted kinds; ſuch. as hyacintbe dwart-tu- 
lips, narciſſus, jouquils, anemanes, nuncu- 
luſes, pinks, &c. and of ſeverabBlmnalFihrubby 
kinds, ſuch as roſes, hyperieumgzand Tome 
others of ſimilar moderate growthy 2 
Theſe kind of hot-beds are alfſs uſed with 
t ſucceſs in forcing-frames, for the pro- 
uction of early fruit, ſuch as apricots, 
peaches, grapes, &c. See FORCING-FRAMES 
and HoT-wALLs. __ 5 
Hot=heds.. made of this material are con- 
ſiderably more regular and durable in hear 
than thoſe of dung, and not, like them, liable 
to injure plants by ſteam; but as horfe-ſtable 
dung, for general hot-bed work, is both more 
a attained every where, and at a cheaper 
rate, and the moſt conyenicntly cligible” for 


common hot- beds, it is generally more com- 


| monly adopted for that occaſion. The-Bark- 
beds, however, for the particular principal 
e above mentioned, are greatly ſu- 
| 7M i | periot, 


% 


BAR 


BAR 


perior, in being more eſſentially efe&tual by tender exotics from! feed or cuttings, See. or 


their peculiar Kindl 
and in reſpect to 


tion, they commonly 


continuance of heat ; [for forcing any early productions either of 


the kitchen garden, or of fruits and flowers, 


maintain a due temperature of heat almoſt a [they are generally made iu the ſpring, 1 


year, with the affiſtance of forking 
over two or three times, tc r with the ad- 
dition, each time, of about one-third part of 
new tan; but they muſt be entirely renewed 
every autumn or pring. as hereafter directed. 
This article, tanner's bark, of which theſe 
hot-beds are made, is the bark of the oak- 
tree, chopped or ground to pieces for the uſe 
of the tanners, 2 after being uſed by 
them mn their tag-vats, is fit for the rs 
purpoſe, where with to make hot- eds; for 
which there being now a general demand all 
over the kingdom, the tanners are careful to 
preſerve proper ſupplies to fell for that occa- 
fion, and where it may be obtained at all ſea- 
ſons of the year, as may be required. 
In the choice of the bark or tan, obſerve 
there are different forts, ſuch as the wy or. 
coarſe, the middling, and the ſmall ſo ich 
laſt is the worſt of all; the large fort is longeſt 
before it heats, and the heat is apt to be violent 
at firſt, 59% of the duration; the 
middle-fized fort heats rately ſoon, and 
* ſeldom very violent, and 1s pretty du- 
: the ſmall fort heats the ſooneſt of any, 
though more weak, and ſoon becomes earthy, 
whereby its fermenting property is ſoon ex- 
hauſted, and ſhould never be alone, where 
any other can be poſſibly procured ; this ſort 
however is now common in the tan- 
yards, for the _— _ a wraps OD 
vantage for their y grind: 
ſmall, becauſe it goes the Eftheſt. © 
Therefore where there is choice, the mid- 
dle-ſized fort is to be preferred, or a mixture of 
this and the large, and but as little of the 
ſmall as poſkble. | | 
Likewiſe obſerve to procure ſuch that is 
freſh, i. e. that has been about a week or 
fortnight, - or at moſt not more than three 
weeks or a month out of the tan pit, reject- 
ing ſuch as has lain ſo long as to have be- 
come black and earthy. 
When the tan is brought home, if it is very 
wet, it is cligible, previous to forming it in- 
to a bed, to di ſe it in ſmall heaps or little 
narrow ridges for two or three days, or till 
it is drained of the redundant moiſture, which 
would-greatly retard its r fermentation. 
Ihe time of year to make theſe beds is 
_ principally in autumn and ſpring. In hot- 
| $417. for pine-apple plants, &c. they are 
commonly made in ber or October, 
to have a good heat during winter ; but when 


or tarning os February, or March ; though 


they may a 

be milde occaſionally at almoſt any ſeafonofrhe 
year, according as may be required for parti- 
cular purpoſes. 

The dimenſions of the bed are to be the 
width and length of the pit in which it is 
made, and a yard deep. 

In making the Bark-bed, the tan is to be 
thrown into the pit prepared for its reception, 
as before obſerved; and a hand or two be- 
ginning at one end, work the whole up re- 
gularly with the tan-fork to the bottom, car- 
Tying the bed to its full width and depth on 
before you ; for it is not proper to tread much 
upon the bark when formed into a bed, which 
would render it too compact, and prevent its 
regular fermentation ; raiſing the whole three 
or four inches higher than the top frame or 
coping of the wall of the pit, m the ſtove or 
hot-houſe, &c. wherein the bed is made, to 
allow for ſettling ; or if in a detached exter- 
nal pit, making the bed full three feet, or three 
and a half depth in tan, allowing tor ſettling 
as above. . ; 

As ſoon as the bed is made, thruſt two or 
three long ſticks into the bark in different 
— to draw up occaſionally to feel their 
ower end, to inform you of the temperature 


of the heat. 

In a fortnight, or perhaps in a little more 
or leſs time, the bed will be arrived at a due 
temperature of heat for the reception of the 
plants, of which you are to judge by the above- 
mentioned ſticks, obſerving, if it is intended 
for pines, or any other plants in pots, they are 
to be plunged immediately into the bark, there 
. no occaſion for earth thereon, as in dung 
hor ; and when you to plunge 
them, it is eligible to lay a board acroſs to 
ſtand or kneel upon, to prevent treading the 
bark too cloſe; likewiſe having regard, if the 
heat is oo violent, to plunge the pots 
only half way, lefs or more, as you ſhall judge 
neceflary to preſerve the roots of the plants 
from being ſcorched; and when the vehement 
heat ſubſides, plunge them down to their rims. 

The bed being thus made, it will retain 
its firſt heat a quarter of a year at leaſt, when 
if, by the trying ſticks, you find it upon the 
decline, it is to be revived by ſtirring up, 
or turning over the bark, which, if of the - 
large or middle-ſized ſort, will probably not at 
this time require au tation of freſh 
tan. Previous to the turning, firſt take up all 


they are required for the purpoſe of n. 


„ 


the pots, then beginning at one end, =— 


* 


. . 
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the bark gute to the bottom, breaking the | 


lumps, and turn the whole over, and directly, 
renew the heat, and ſupport it in a proper 
temperature two or three months longer, when 
the lame work of turning. With the addition of 
about one third part of freſh. tan, is neceſſary, 
blending the whole together, continuing to re- 
the lame 

ou ſhall find the heat decline; about twice or 
rice in the courſe of the year is ſufficient. 

It is always neceflary, in March or April, 
to add about one third, at leaſt, of freſh tan, 
previouſly clearing out all the moſt crumbly 
or earthy old ſtuff at top and next the outſide, 
ten one te; boo as much new as will fill up 
the pit, fork the hole up neatly, old and new 


W autumn, in September or October, it 
is proper to renew entirely the bed in the hot- 
houſe and bark pits; for after it has been made 
ten or twelve months, the bark will be greatly 
exhauſted both in heat and fubſtance, ſo as to 
become earthy, which, at the time you intend 
to make the new bed, ſhould be previouſly 
ſcreened, and all that paſſes through the ſcreen 
to be cleared away; fo adding to the remain- 
ing old, as much ow rd up the 
it, then working the whole regularly together 
With the fork (foe HoT-novse). But where 
the whole of the old tan is r it is 
oper to clear it out entirely, and 
bed wholly of new materials. 

BARK-PIT. A capacious oblong 
a yard deep, or little more, appertainmg to a 
hot houſe, or Rove, '&e. both internal, and 
detached externally,” in which to make a tan 
or bark hot-bed, commonly called a bark- bed 
being in dimenſions four, five, or fix feet 
wide, or more, the length in proportion to 
that of the hot-houſe, worm 1 Re 5 [detached 
pit, as may be required; ea med by a low 
dune brick wall, a yard high, in the 


internal pits; and the external three or four i 


four or five in the back 
wall; and which different ſorts of pits are 
indifpenſably neceſſary where bark-beds ate. 
intended, wherein to make the ſaid beds; 'as 
the ſhort Toofe nature of the tan-bark would 
not admit of being formed into a compact 
regular bed, without the aid of ſuch kind of 
incloſed pits fuited to that oecaſion, whereby 
to confine the tan cloſe r within the 
limited bounds requiſite in the formation of 
the bed in its proper dimenſions and continued 
regularity. . 3 

or this purpoſe Bark- pits are neceſſary in 
all hot-houſes or ſtoves, and occaſionally 


feet in front, b 


forcing-houſes, 8c. And detached Bark - pits, | 


the pots as before; this operation will | 


tion of turning as often as [ti 


ZBut as there are 


beſt perfection. <1 E3SS87. Fe7 . 
8 | different kinds of Bark-pits, 
ſhall give ſome general intimations of each 
ſeparately, and their principal reſpective uſes, 
_ ifing—Hot-houſe, or ſtove, and forcing- 


nake the 
cavity, | long- 


Bark-pits, made wholly internal, or 
within theſe departments, one pit in each, 
extending long- ways, in width and pro- 
portioned to extent thereof, and of che re- 
quiſite depth, formed, each by its proper ſur- 
rounding wall, equally about a yard high: 
Detached, or external bark - pits, erected entire- 
ly external, diſtinct or ſeparate from the ſtove 
or hot-houfe, four, five, or {ix feet wide, by 
any length required, raifed three or four feet 
in dhe front, and a foot or more higher in the 
back-wall, and furniſhed wu proper glaſe- 
lights appropriated thereto; fitted to the top in 
a Doping manner: —each as follows. 
The Bark-pit of a hot-houſe or ſtove, and 


floor of the ſurrounding walk, 
a thin wall of brick-work; 


pots of the more tender exotics, 
ſuch as che pine-apple, -&c. to receive the 
kindly. moiſt heat thereof immediately about 
their roots; and at the ſame time diffuſes a 
peculiar: beneficial warm vapour, for heating 
the internal air, aſſiſted by fire-heat in the 
flnes in winter; but ſufficient alone in ſum- 
mer and autumn, from May till October, pro- 
ducing an effectual temperature of internal 
heat, for the preſervation and growth of the 
various kinds of tender exotic reſidents of the 
ſtove, natives of manydifferent parts of the hot 
regions of South America, Aſia and Africa. 


See BARK-BED, and HoT-Houze or Stove. 
Generally 


BAR 


Generally moſt hot-houſes or ſtoves, of the| ing 


common width, have only one pit, exte 


lengthways thereof, as above; or if the hot - pit for raiſing and nurſi 
— ane cnet is We h. advanced ſtate of grow 


the pit 3s ſometimes divided acroſs the mi 


by an intervening paſſage, to render it more 
convenient in rming the neceſſary culture 
of the reſident plants in general. | 


But ſame hot-houſes, of : a capacious 
width; have two internal OS ranging 
llel longways, with an or pa 
3 22 them, bes 4 renders it 
more commodious in giving the requiſite cul- 
ture to the plants that are plunged in the bark- 
bed, ſuch as the pine apples particularly, than 
if the whole was in one extremely wide pit, 
in which it would often be very inconvenient 
to come at the p placed towards the mid - 
dle part thereof; fo that two parallel pits, of four 
or five feet wide each, would be more eligi- 
ble than one of eight or ten feet, and by hav- 
ing an intervening gives a larger ſcope 
room and current of air, beneficially for 
the proſperous growth of the in the 


7. 5 
in the culture of various tender exotics of 


that 


repolitory, eſpecially by way of nurſery - 
many to ſore. 
| " * | N 
insthe propagation and raiſing many o | 
tendeter £.% 4 of ebe ee or any 
particular, curious, or tendereſt exotics of the 
full ground, as being always ready, in a con- 
tinuing growing heat, wherein to plunge the 
pots of different-ſorts of plants for theſe oc- 
caſions, where artificial heat is required, or 
eſſentially neceſſary in raiſing ſuch tender 
plants more effectually and expeditious ; and 
therefore theſe kinds of bark-pits prove ex- 
ceedingly uſeful in raiſing any forts of tender 
exotics from ſeed, ſuckers, cuttings, ſlips, &c. 
and in retaining and forwarding them in 
gro th for ſome time, more or lets, as may 
be required ; and a Bark- pit, of the ſame kind, 
is particularly uſeful and neceſſary in the cul- 
ture of young ananas, or pine-apple plants, 
in rearing and nurſing them till of a proper 
age and ſize, to be placed in the ſucceſſion- 
houſe, or fruiting-ſtoye or pinery. See Bro- 
MELIA Ananas, orgPINE APPLE, STOVE, &c. 


bark-beds, as well as admits of viewing them 


Ys: e — as before intimated, 
reſpecting the formation of the internal Bark - 
its in g of hot-houſes, and forcing- 
es, Sec. they in dimenſions, in width and 
length, muſt be proportioned to that of theſe 
t departments, generally occupying the 
greater part of the bottom ſpace thereof, mak- 
ang an allowance for a walk or all 
round, as before intimated, and ſhould not be 
much funk at bottom, forming the width, 
h and depth of the cavity by a thin wall 

of brick-work, on each fide and both ends, 
railing it about a yard high, and this to have a 
timber-plate-or coping framed along upon the 
top to ſecure the brick work more effectually. 
Ide detached or external Bark-pits, differ- 
ent and. diſtinct from the ing, are ex- 
terior erections, ſeparate and hed. from 
the hot-houſe or ſtove, but in a manner con- 
nected with. or appertaining-thereto, on many 
occaſions, and uſeful for various other pur- 
poſes, where occaſional artificial heat is 


| 


Likewiſe, a ſimilar kind of detached Bark- 
pit is occaſi uſed very beneficially in 
the work of planting, tranſplanting, or ſhift- 
ing tender or curious plants in pots, by plung- 
ing the pots which contain them, as ſoon as 
planted, into the bark - bed, which expedites 
their ſtriking freſh root, and runs them off a 
little at farſt in a free. growth. 

And a Bark-pit, of the ſame kind, may be 
employed ſucceſsfully in the work of forcing 
or railing early productions, fuch as melons, 
kidney-beans, ſtrawberries, &c. alſo 
many ſorts. of fſowers, both of the bulbous- 
rooted and. other herbaceous kinds, and ſmall 
flowering ſhrubs. And if the dimenſions were 
more capacious in height, eſpecially in 
back part, might have ſeveral ſorts of dw 
fruit-trees, in for the production of ear- 
ly fruit. See FORCING=FRAME. _ 

Theſe detached Bark-Pits ſhould be eret- 
ed in a warm, dry ſituation, in a ſoutherly 
aſpect, and always ranged-longways, caſt and 
weſt, or nearly in that direction; whereby. to 


wanted; and are in dimenſions four, five or fix ſ have the whole front incline fully to he ſouth 


fect wide, 1 as may he required; formed 
by a ſurr wall of brick-work, three or 
four feet high in the front, by four, five, or 


fix behind. where ſometimes flues for winter 
fare-heat are erected in the upper part: the 
whole covered at top with moveable glaſs 
frames, floping ſouthward to the full jun; 
and in which a barł · bed being made the whole 


width and length, and three ſeet deep, ſerves 


fun in a floping manner, on which to place the 
glaſſes in the — polition ; and ſtationed, ge- 
erally, either contiguous to the hot houſe 
or, ſtove, at ſome. proper diſtance in front 
thereof, or as the ſituation or convenience of 
the place may admit, or erected at one or 
both ends extending in a line therewith, but 
generally ſeparated * a paſlage between. 

But ſome detached Bark-pits are formed 


as a uſcful appendage to the ſtove, by aſſiſt- 


with a ridged top, like the roof of au houſe 


F 


' eaſt and weſt, are more 


purpoſes as the others; . 


though principally 
the common ſouth- fronti 


ug pits, extendin 
enerally adopted, 


| leſs expenſive; in glaſs - work, &c. and com- 
monly more e for general purpoſes 
of this kind. n Ee 2 


I They ſlivuld be conſtrued. common - 
ly with a wall of brick-work as formerly hint- 
ed, forming the upright ſides and ends, nine 
inches thick at * and where fire-flues are 
intended, the back wall muſt be erected ac- 
cordingly of proper thickneſs from the bot- 
tom to admit of having flues in the upper 
part, as before obſerved; a ſire - place being con- 
ſtructed externally at che bottom at one end; 
or in conſiderably extended pits, may have a 
double fire- place in the middle behind, or 
one at each end, either end-ways or in the 
back part, as may be conveni ep 
But ſome detached pits are formed of wood- 
work by poſt and planking, ſerving for par- 
ticular occaſions, - by bark- bed heat only, 
where no fire-heat is required, as no flyes for 
that occaſion can be admitted in ſuch kind of 
pits; or. however, where additional heat is 
occaſionally neceſſary, it is effected by ap- 
lying a ſtrong lining of hot dung to the out- 
Edes and by which a good conſtant heat 
may be ſupported; and in ſuch a Bark-pit, 
ſometimes, the y er pine- apple plants are 
depoſited and nurſed for the firſt year, or oc - 
cafionally uſed for other purpoſes of propa: 


Eq 


vally] heat to warm the internal air only, and that 


> | o 
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bark- bed may reach in height, both that they 
may have full liberty to diſpenſe their Whole 


they may not touch the bark; asthe heat of the 
flues immediately cloſe thereto, would dry and 
exhauſt: its peculiar moiſt-heating property, 
and might be in danger of ſetting it on fire; 
but, - obſerving . theſe precautions, the flues 
would be of much utility in ſevere winter 
weather, whereby to give aid of fire-heat 
oceaſionally: ſo that according to theſe, jnti- 
mations; in the formation of the walls, &c. 
raiſing them regularly in the order as above, 
to the proper height before and behind; to give 
a gentle ſlope from the back to the front, a 
plate of timber muſt then be framed cloſely 
_ upon the top, and ſtrong croſs- bars of 
mortiſed therein, from the back to the 
front, three feet and a half aſunder, for the 
ſupport of the glaſs lights, of proportionable 
width, made to flide up and down, amd to draw 
off and on as occaſion may require. 
But ſome detached Bark-pits of brick-work 
being conſtrued without any flucs for fire- 
heat, worked entirely. by bark-bed heat only, 
they anſwer the ſe el:zgibly on many 
5 both in the culture of various forts 
tender plants, eſpecially as a nurſery-pit ; 
and for raifing * d6ns By 7 bf ſeed, cut- 
tings, ſuckers, &c. in ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn; and alſo for the occaſional culture 
in planting and tranſplanting of tender and 
curious plants, in pots, to-, accelerate their 
{triking freſh root, and run them off a little at 
firſt in a free growth: likewiſe in forcing ſome 
early productions, both of ſeveral. defirable 


ing, raiſing, and nurſing. tender plants, in 
BO ſummer; &cc. or ſometimes for fort- 
ing early eſculent crops, flowers, &. 
However the principal detached Bark-pits 
ſhould generally be formed with brick-work 
walls, as being both the moſt effectually ſuc- 
ceſsful in general occaſions, and of the great- 
1 x the kmenfons and for 
n general, dimenſions > 
mation, 1 in length. may. be from ten or 
twenty, to forty or. fafty feet, by four or five 
to ſix feet wide, or but little more, as before 
ſuggeſted; the bottom but moderately ſunk 
in caſe of much wet or great damps in the 
ground, which might check the p s of the 
proper heat below m-the bark- bed: raiſing the 
ſurrounding wall. quite from the bottom, three 
or four feet in front, and four to five or fix in 
dhe back, forming both ends in proportion, 

correſpondin I the front and back walls: 
and if in to have one or two returns of 


flues for occaſional fire-heat in winter, ſhould| 


reful to erect them wholl 


bo Be ants, and curious flowers, &c. in the 
earlieſt ſeaſon. 3 5 
In the different ſorts of Bark - pits the bark 
beds are made in autumn, winter, and ſpring, 
occaſionally : but generally in hot-houſes, for 
the culture of pine-apples, &c. they are moſt 
commonly made in the autumnal ſeaſon, about 
'September or October: and in forcing-houſes 
are made principally in January and February: 
others in hed pits for raiſing r 
plants from ſeeds, cuttings, &c. and for forcing 
particular forts of eſculents and flowers, are 
made in Feb „ March, and April, as 
occaſion may require; and in all of which the 
bark - bed is made the whole length and width, 
and about a yard or three feet and half depth 
in tan, which continues its heat ſeveral 
months, and when it begins to decline, is revived. 
by forking it over occationally, and ſometimes 
applying a {mall addition of freſh tan, as direQ-. 
under the article Bax«x-BEDs. "I 
BARLERIA. It contains ſeveral tender. 


beca y above wherethe 


herbaceous and ſhrubby plants, having ſimple, 
| | F 


| 
? 


BAS 


oblong, or oval leaves, and didynamious- fun- 

nel · Maped flowers. "7 "0 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Angio/permia. 
Charatters.] Catvx, a hve- 


tent cup. 'CoroLLA, monopetalous, funnel- ÞSTILLUM, a 


ſhaped, 4 with the border deeply cut into five 
ſubequal ſegments. STamiNa, four flender 
filaments, two of which are long, and two very 
ſhort, topped with oblong anthere. Pisrir- 
LUM, an ovate germen, ſtyle flender, and bifid 
ſtigma. Pzx1CanPIUMy a com qua- 
drangular, 1 capſule, opening 3 
with two valves, two com 
— containing preſſ 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus: the 


2 
RLERIA rfola. , 
Solamm-leaved Barleria.] Riſes ſix or ſeven 


feet high, branching out laterally, garniſhed 
with n leaves, — axil- 
lary ſpines, with blue flowers from the wings 
of the leaves. 
2. BARLERIA Suri. 
WE oe we Barleria.} Riſes foe or five 
high, having ſquare 4 with oppoſite, 


8 entire leaves, 
er engen in — 


au 1A þ Pride: 

rionite Barleria.) Riſes four or five feet 
high, with fourfold axillary thorns, branching 
out, and garniſhed with oval entire leaves, 
ongifolia, 


BaxLERtA / LATE 
ong-legved Barleria. _ "A or five 
feet high, with thorns * in whorls, 


long, rough, f hap leaves, and 
et 8-505 2 | 


BARLERIA ceccinca. | 1 
Fete Barleria.] en 
without thorns, ſeven or eight feet high, gar. 
niſhed with oppoſite, oval-pointed, indented 
leaves, and from the joints of the branches, 


ſcarlet flowers. 
All theſe ſpecies are tender exotics for the 


: ſtove; they are all perennials, excepting the 


fourth, which is biennial, and are propagated 
by cuttings ; the fourth and fifth ſpecies are 
increaſed by ſeeds fown in a hot-bed; and 


— are = to _ muſt be 
nted ſeparately in l u 

in the 8 Fare to nll x ores 
floweting, 

 BASELLA, Climbing Night-Shade of Ma- 


This genus contains two climbing, herba- | 


perfil. | five filaments attached to the corolla. 


[3 „ BASELLA rubra. 


B as 


CharaF#ers.] Carvx, none. ConoLt i, 
pitcher-ſhaped, fleſhy at the "baſe, fix or ſeven- 


parted at top, and converging. 66 
1 


lobular germen, three flender 

ſifles, with oblong Rigmas. Pzalcanriun, 

the permanent corolla aſſumes the appearance 

if ago Sant prongs bv. anal 
INS ſpecies are, 


Red Malabar Night-Shade.] Baſella with : 


climbing, ſtrong, — deep purple, her- 
baceous ſtalks and branches, mounting. upon 


any ſupport, eight or ten ſeet high, adorned 
with heart-ſhaped, ſucculent, purple leaves, 
and foot-ſtalks from the ſides and cuds of the 
branches, ſupporting reddiſh flowers. 

2. BASELLA alba. © ; 

White Small Malabar N:ght-Shade.} Baſella 
with climbing, ſmall, ſucculent, ve branchy 
gon ſtalks ; oblong-oval, waved, flaccid 

ves ; and long foot-ſtalks from the fides of 
the branches, ſupporti porting white flowers. 

Variety.) White Baſella with ſmall purple 
ſtalks, and variegated leaves. 

The flowers of both ſpecies appear from 
4 October, and are ſucceeded 5 plenty 
of | 

The plants are Wen here in ſtoves, 
more for ſingularity than beauty. _ 

rote are propagated either by ſeed in a 
hot-bed in * . or- by cuttings in pots of 

in the bark-bed in 
44 3 other hot-bed, moving the 
BR afterwards to the ſtove, and allow them 


ſupport. 

* 2 Garden baſkets, of different 
kinds and fizes, are very uſefully neceſſary for 
gathering the 3 and various produc- 
tions of herbs, plants, roots, fruns, flowers, 
&c. and for various other” purpoſes in many 
heyy ye = works of gardening. 
ſet of good baſkets, more or leſs, 
being iſpenſably neceſſa 8 
principal garden, for al mol dal 
thering the produce, and many Frag ful 
occaſions, as above ſy om ſhould be 
provided accordingly o — — and ſiaes, 
to contain in ca about a quarter 
or half a pec re, gradually up to a 
half-buſhel and 3 or more, ſuitable for : 
2 different purpoſes for which they. are in 


of proud ily r eſpecially in the 
s of gathering the different forts of ve- 


ceous, ſucculent, hot-houſe perennials, gar- 
—_—_— with ſimple leaves, and | 
Pc N 
eres pero Pemtandria Frigynia. 
9 
\ 1 


7 


5 requiſte for for the 42 a family, 
uits, 


f herbs, flowers, 
and other . 


cles, 12 of largeſt growth, according to 
their * rug ve * 


f 


* 


BA $ 


garden diſtricts, both of kitchen gardens and 
pleaſure- grounds, Sec. A $1 Pris: TBS >? 
To ſuit thoſe? different purpoſes, garden- 
baſkets are of different forms; ſmaller forts, 


flat and flow, of different - ſizes, moſtly | 


without handles; others of the ſmaller ſarts 
ate deeper, either rounding or flat-bottomed; 
ſome with a ſmall croſs-handle, others with 
out, for different occaſions; and larger Kinds, 
wider and deeper, ſome flat-bottomed, others, 
rounding, aud generally furnithed with han- 
dles; ſome with two ſmall oppoſite handles at 
top, others with a bow-croſs handle. " 

For inſtance, for, the purpoſe. of gather- 
ing the different . products | of the kitchen- 
garden, it would be convenient to have ſeve- 
ral different ſizes of baſkets, ſmaller and larger, 
adapted to that of the ſeveral forts of vegeta-, 
ble productions, to contain in quantity leſs or 
more, according to their nature of growth 
and reſpective uſes, for purticular or more 
general domeſtic occaſions, as may be re- 
quired. £00615 {4 e 

Such as for gathering many ſorts of ſmaller; 
articles, as the ſeveral kinds of fallad-herbs, 
{oup-herbs, and various other ſimilar pro- 
ductions, required only in ſmall or moderate 
quantities. at a time, it would be proper to 
have a regular ſet in different ſizes, of ſmaller, | 
round, ſhallow, chip, or oſier baſkets, - ol 
trom about eight or ten, to fiſteen or eighteen 
inches wide, by two or three, to five or ſix 
inches deep, or but little more; and the ſmall- 
er or ſhallower kinds may either be moſtly 
without handles, or thoſe of larger deeper. 
dimeuſions, may have a bow-croſs handle, or 
ſome without, as may be thought convenient 
for different purpoſes. - And being thus fur- 
niſhed with a proper ſet of ſmaller baſkets, in 
different ſizes, as above, they will be found 
* uſetully convenient, ſuited to different 
and p 


| 
| 


articular occaſions in the buſineſs of ga- 
thering the various different ſorts of — 
{mall plants, roots, fruits, and other produc- 
yons,. of ſmall or moderate growth, as before 
intimated, in quantities, leſs or more, accords 
ing to their, kinds and particular or more ge- 
neral uſes, as may be. required tor the occa- 
ſional ſupply of a family, &c. a 
And tor gathering che larger productions 
of principal crops, tuch as cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, coleworts, and othier fim 
the ditferent ſorts. of large eſculent roots, peas, 
beans, and the various other torts of principal 
vegetable articles, as are, uſually required in 
ſome confiderable,quantity, according to their 


leveral kinds, ſhould generally be furniſhed 


| 


— greens, 


'BAS 


and deeper dimenſions und of different Gizes, » 
to hold from about the quantum of a peck, or 
half-buſhel, to a buſhel or more, as erly , 
intimated, made of a form, in 
width - and- depth, wider at the top than the 
bottom, and generally furniſhed. with top 


handles; ſome with a bow-handle;crofs-ways, 


others with two ſmall oppoſite ſlide handles at 
the top edge; or alſo, for this buſineſs, ſome 
of thoſe called fieve baſkets would be gon- 
venzent on many occaſions: they are of a ſquat 
make or form, equally as wide at the. bottom 
as the top, ten or twelve to- fifteen or eigiteen 
inches wide, by eight or ten to twelve inches 
| Likewiſe baſkets of the above larger Linds, 
in . dimenſions juſt. mentioned, are allo ex - 
ceedingly uſeful tor. various other occaſions in 
gardens, in carrying, removing, and contain- 
ing particular articles; ſuch as in the work ot 
planting and tranſplanting, baſkets are very, 
convenient wherein to contain and the 
reſpective ſorts of plants, roots, ſets, &c. to 
the allotied places for that purpoſe; likewiſe 
ſimilar kinds of baſkets are very, uleful in the 
buſineſs of hand-weeding in — beds, bor- 
ders, & c. to contain carry off the weeds, 
as alſo for removing collected heaps of weeds, 
litter and rubbiſh, from che ſame compart- 
ments; eſpecially where a heel- bar row cannct. 
be conveniently admitied or employed for that 
occaſion, and for various other needful works 
in gardening, as before obſerved. 1 
o for gathering and containing different 
ſorts: of fruit, ſeveral different-ſized baikets,. 
as above are neceſſary ;; having ſome ſmall, 
neat, ſhallow kinds, in which to gather the 
ſmaller, and any particular choice and more 
delicate fruits, for the daily ſupply of a tami- 
ly, or as may be wanted ; and others of larger 
dimenſions, for. gathering more conſiderable 
quantities of the common hardier fruits. 
Generally, of fruit baſkets, where there are 
collections of different fruits, ſhould have ſome 
of proper ſizes adapted. for ſmaller and larger 
kinds ; ſuch as, for gathering the daily . 
of the ſeveral ſorts of {mall fruits tor a fa- 
mily, &c. as cherries, ſtrawber13es, raſpber- 
ries, mulberries, gooſeberries, currauts, 2 
&c., à regular jet in ſeveral ſizes, of ſmall 
round, white chip or neat ozicr _ baſkets, 
would be proper; ſix or eight, to ten or twelve 
inches wide, aud three or fout to ave or fix 
inches deep, would be more eligible than lar- 
ger ſizes, and in which might occatonally 
gather ſome of the above different ſorts in ſe- 
parate baſkets, and theſe placed together in a 
larger wide flat baſket in which to carry them, 


+ 


with large, Urong, oller balkets, of wider 


—_ 


for the table, &c. or as may be required; and 
6: 0 = * for 


would alſo be very convenient. wherein to ga- 
ther theſe ſorts of fruits to beſt advantage; or 
ſometimes to gather ſome cular forts in 
ſeparate ſmaller baſkets, not ſo liable to bruiſe 
or blemiſh as might probably when 
too many are placed together in baſkets of lar- 
ger fize : fo that it would be moſt adviſable 
to have ſome different fizes of ſmaller and 
moderate ſhallow baſkets for this occaſion, 
which would de more eligible than larger, 
both for gathering the I daily ſupplies 
of theſe kinds of fruit, and be convenient on 
particular occaſions, in which to bave ſome 
principal choicer — 2 in ſeparate 
baſkets, as above hi to fend in for the 
unmediate ſupply of the table ; or, however, 
where not accommodated with a proper ſet of 
_ different-6zed baſkets for the above purpoſes, 
ſhould have ſome kind of moderate-ſized ſthal- 
low ones of eligible dimenſions in width, ſuf- 
ficient each to contain ſmall portions of dif- 
ferent forts of fruit ſeparate, fo as not to 
cruſh one another, or might be kept ſeparate 
in ſaid baſkets, by partitions of vine leaves, 
&c. between each ſort of fruit. 

And it may be proper juſt to obſerve, that, 
in gathering any principal or choicer forts of 
the above fruits, either each ſort occafionally 
ina ſeparate ſmall baſket, or ſeveral forts to- 

ether, in one or mere larger-fized, of a wide 
Ballo form, and intendled to be ſent or car- 
ned therein, immediately to the table, &.; 
it would be proper previouſly to line the inſide 
of cach baſket with freſh- vine leaves, and to 
place alſo ſome between the fruit, eſpecially 
the larger forts, ſuch as apricots, -peaches, 
neQarines, plums, pears, figs, &c. and bunches 
of grapes, which both es the beauty of 
the fruit, and ſets it off in the beſt appearance. 

A ſmall fort of narrow, upright, chip 
baſkets, called pottles, are uſeful for convey - 
mg ſome ſmaller forts of ripe fruit, &c. to a 
di , or to market, and for which occa- 
fion they are much uſed in the numerous gar- 
dens ſeveral miles round London, ſuch as for 
ftrawberries, raſpberries, mulberries, and fome- 
times for early cherries, gooſeberries, currants, 
and choicer of carly plums, &c. as they 
are not ſo liable to bruiſe as when in a a 
quantity together in large baſkers ; ſo that the 
Daſket for this purpoſe, being of a ſmall up- 
right form, holding about a quart, or little 
more or leſs, are very narrow at bottom, 
widening upward to four or five inches at top, 
and furniſhed with a croſs-handle ; and theſe 


* 


| 


| 


; 


| 


forts of fruit, as may be 
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may be more ſaſely carried, or ſent, as may 
de required, without bruiling 


6 And in large 
quantities, intended to be ſent to any diſtance. 
or for market, in theſe mall baſkets, &c. they 


are packed many together, upright, in a large, 


* 


de, — ofier et, and in that manner 
carried upon men's and women's heads, not 
ſo liable to bruiſe, as by any other method of 
carriage. . Mt 
. 

thering a ing larger quan- 

rities of —— — of — ther= 
ries, gooſeberries, currants, grapes, plums, 
pears, &c. or occaſionally, in the fmaller 
forts of theſe baſkets, , neCtarines, 
apricots, and other kinds, each different fort 
of fruit rally in a ſeparate baſker. And as 
theſe kind of baſkets may be obtained of two 
or three different ſizes, from that of half a 
peck to half a buthel meaſurement, or little 
more or leſs, they are adapted to contain 
{maller or larger quantities of the reſpeQtive 
required ; and being 
of equal width at bottom and top, as before 
obſerved, with the bottom a little hollowed 
u that when intended to ſend 
the above forts of fruit there in to any di- 
ſtance, they ſhould not be filled abo e the brim, 
and covered at top, either with leaves, fern, 
or a little clean hay; and thus, if occaſion re- 
quires to ſend ſeveral or many together, thoſe 
of equal ſize may, if neceſſary, be placed one 
upon another, without fear of their preſſing 
detrimentally the fruit ; as in this manner 
hundreds are ſent r by boats and other 
carriage to the London markets. en 

Or for ſending the more delicate ſorts of 
wall-fruit, as peaches, nectarines, figs, fine 
plums, &c. they are occaſtonally put up in i- 
milar-formet ſmaller baſkets, three, four, or five 
inches deep, without handles ; and theſe packed 
ſeverat together, in one of large deep 5 
ſions, in which to carry them to market, or 
- place, where occaſionally re- 

ured, . et LE | 
; For family uſe, to convey or fend ſome-con- 
fiderable portions of ſeveral forts of kitchen- 
(garden productions, fruits, &c. to any di- 
ſtance, or to any family in town, ſhould have 
one or more large, wide, deep, oſier baſkets, 
round or oblong, or in the manner of an ham- 
per, and furnithed with a- top cover affixed 
thereto on one fide, with a ſort of withy hinge: 
and in which may pack ſeveral forts of the 
moſt uſeful vegetables and fruits; or ſome 
principal ſorts of fruit being placed in ſmall 
baſkets, may be packed ſeveral together in 
theſe larger, along with the other articles, more 


— 


r 
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15 
; 
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y for carrying without as - 
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rate diftance, as may be requ 


to the 
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both to uſe occaſionally in 
lar ſorts of vegetable ions, and hardier 
forts” of fruits. and ſending or carrying | work 
ſmall portions of different forts, ro mode- | tefs 
ired. "Ab: theſe 
kind of baſkets are alſo vicful in gathering 


athering particu- 


Yome ſorts of hardy fruit by hand, — a 
ſtandard trees, ſuch as apples, pears, '&c. and veral forts and fazcs pecuhar to themſelves, for 
green walnuts for pickling, and n forts | gathering and carrying 


occafhon | 

| eee Ul, 1 nee place, fur 
conveyance, ſome particular forts of curious 
or tender plants in pots, when intended to 
ſend or carry them in a growing ſtate to any 
great diſtance, and for which the baſkets are 
made of a width and depth, proportioned 
to the ſie of the plants, either for one large, | kinds 
or two or three or more ſmaller; and, if wich 


largiſh heads, the top edge of the baſket ĩs 
Ict round witk 1 ofier or willow rods or| 
wands; and the plants, when placed in the 


baſket, having the head carefully tied cloſe to- 
r, below and above, then the rods being 
gathered together at top, and thus faſtened in 
2 proper manner, will have a pyramidal form, 
ſo as to ſurround and detend the plants from 
external injury; and to etfect this ſtill more 
ſecurely, a large garden mat may be faſtened, 
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baſkets contain conſiderably more than the bo- 
r and thereby the 
be done more y, with 
3 the lawns and walks; 
they have large, h 
—— 5 — * 
Baſkets for the market are of ſe. 


their ware to market, 
and fur w have different terms, which 
about London are called maunds, june, 
| zeves, boat-baſkets, buſhes) - baſkets, and a 
larger deep oblong ſort called ba to 
two or three or more ſmaller occaſio 
n 
4 — frequently ſome princi 
ou have alſo ſeveral ES 
ſorts of ſmali-r middling ſhallow baſkets 
for their various occaſions. 

The en lee of bathine Ger che frovent 
garden occaſions may be procured at moſt of 
the baſket- makers, or have them made to or- 
der, for the ſeveral purpoſes required. | 

But as many places are remote from cities 
and towns, inconvenient to procure ready-made 
baſkets, in that caſe the gardeners often, at 
leiſure times in winter, make their oon 
baſkets proper for their ſeveral occaſions; 


cloſely round + whole; Which, if cold 
weather, and the plants of a tender nature, 
ſhould not be omitted. 

And ſometimes in the work of removing 
for tranſplantation, ſome curious forts of la 
iſh ever-greens,&c. in the full ground, with 
of earth about their roots, to be ſent to ſome: 
diſtance with ſaid balls as entire as poſſible, 
that the plants may ſcarcely feel any check 
from tranſplanting, harp, = ſtrong, coarſe wil- 
low baſkets, not ſely ** are oc- 
caſionally ufed, in W er 2 place the 
one in each baſket, with its ſaid ball en- 
tire ; and when arrived to the deſtined place, 
are either taken out of the baſkers, or theſe 
cut away, to preſerve the ball of earth com- 
mak or if it ſhould appear that this cannot 

conveniently effected if the baſket is re- 
moved, they = be planted, baſket and all. in- 
ground; cutting the tides a little open 
in different parts, the roots will make 2 
way Fen 2 the baſket will rot and give 
full room tor their growth. 
= extenſive e ſometimes 

rge wide baſkets, two or three feet deep, are 
for carrying off the mowings 


| 


| 


, 


— in ſummer from lawns, &c. and fallen | 
2 in autumn; being either placed upon 
an open wheel-barrow, or having two hy we] 


lite ide handles at top, in which to place 


{che above uſe. 


of ſhort | 


and the proper materials for that purpoſe are 
the beſt ſorts of pliant ofier willow rods, ur 
wands and twigs, of la and ſmaller fizes ; 
and for that occasion, ciroumſtanced as 
above, it would be to have ſome little 
plamation of the beſt ofiers in any moiſt or 
watery ſituation; or along the fide of a watery 
ditch, or brook; river, or &c. and 
ſome _ vere low ſtocks, to afford an 
annual cutting of rods of proper growth for 
See OstEx and 9 

For the principal materials for making Baf- 
kets, fee Sauix. 

BASONS, or Refervaire of Water, for uſe 
and ornament in gardens. 

For uſeful purpoſes, Baſons of water in 
gardens are eſſentially neceſſary for watering 
| plants in former, particularly foch as are 
Euer! to be planted out in time of A 1 


| 


alſo for watering beds of youn 
fort in hot weather, es Hr — Ho 
4 es, and all forts of in 


pots; and that water expoſed to the fun and 
air in Baſons, &c. is confiderably more ſalu- 
tary for the growth of all vegetables, than 

raw ſharp water, drawn — out 'ot - 
wells: but ſomerimes there are natural ponds, 
Tefervorrs,' of other waters, in the neighbour- 
hood gf gardens, fo tonveniently ſituated for 


. LN as to tender the expenſe of waking 
U 2a a Ba ſon 
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4 Raon merely for chat purpoſe, unmeceſ- 


3 however, Baſons or ſome 
ſimilar compartments of water, of ſmaller or 
larger dimenſions, in pleaſure- grounds, are 
very deſirable, and exceedingly proper to be 


| 


introduced in ſome. confpicuous diſtrict, eſpe-| 


cially in ſome lower part, or fuch ſituation; 
where a proper ſupply of water can be the 
molt readily obtained, either naturally, in or 
near the place intended, or conducted from a 
diſtance ſufficient to continue the Baſon, &c. 
always full to the requiſite extent; and gene- 
rally, in regard to ſituation, ſhould be at fome 
little diſtance within conſpicuous view ot 
the main habitation, and of the principal 
lawns and walks extending contiguous to the 
ſaid manſon, and with intervening views from 
other parts of the pleafure-ground ; eſpecially 
where the ſurface of water is of ſome con- 
ſiderable expanſion; but in ſmall Baſons this 
would not be material, as they could not make 
any conſpic uous appearance at a diſtance. 
ich regard to figure or form and dimen- 
Hons, &c. if a regular Baſon is intended, it 
may either be circular or oval, ſmall, mode- 
rate, or of extenſive width, as may be conve- 


and ramming it hard, obfervi 
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{ or dayey kind; there will be little difficulty in 


making it hold water with a moderate 
neſs of additional clay. , 
In . default of clay for: the 


thick- 
above purpoſe, 


chalk is ſometimes uſed in countries where it 


aWunds, fit forming it into a powder, then 
working this into a ſort of mortar, with which 
the bottom and fide walls are formed, non 
ng the- thickneſs 
as above. 8 | 


Some alſo, inſtead of clay, work the bot - 
tom and ſides a foot thick with mafonry of 
brick or ſmall ſtones laid in terraſs, and plaiſtey 
it over with two or. three inches thickneſs of 
cement, which is two thirds- of powdered tile 
to one of lime, beating it well with-as little 
water as poſſible, into a ſtrong mortar, and 
after this is laid on, rub it over with oil or 
bullock's blood, and it hardens under water 
like ſtone. r | 8 l 

The depth of Baſons, or any ornamental 
piece of water, need not be more than three 
feet, though ſome are conſiderably deeper ; 
but four feet at moſt is depth enough, even 
when intended to have a boat thereon, or to 
keep fiſh in for breeding. The ſides of the 
cavity of the Baſon ſhould be formed with a 


nient or thought expedient ; or proportioned} gradual ſlope, from the top of the circumſe- 


in ſome degree conſiſtent with the eligibility 
of the ſituation, or that of ſuch part of the 
pleaſure- ground, &c. in which: it may be in- 
tended, and according to the ſupply of water 
that can be commodiouſly . as before 
obſerved; or, hen it may be deſired tu have 
2 Baſon, or any compartment of water formed 
in ſome imitation of a natural order, the figure 
may be varied by gentle bends, ſwells and 
curves of different dimenſions; or in ſome. 
ſituations, it may be formed to imitate a lake 
or river, &c. in eaſy windings, leſs or more; 
and ſometimes the extreme parts turned in a 
bold ſweep between projecting fide planta- 
tions, ſo as the termination may in a manner 
diſappear, and ſeem in ſome points of view to 
extend in another direction, in continuation. 
One great article in making Baſons, or any 
pieces of water, is to conſider whether a 
per ſu of water is to be obtained at all 
times of the year. 
them 


Another thing is the means of making 
hold water completely at all ſeafons, 
This is done the moſt effectually by layin 
the bottom and ſides of the cavity thereof wi 
ſtrong clay, twelve, fiftcen, or eighteen inches 
thick, according to the quality of the natural 
foil; forthe more the bottom (ſoil inclinestolight, 
looſe texture, gravelly or ſandy, the greater 
thickneſs of clay mult be allowed; but where 


| the ſu 


rence to the intended depth, and the whole laid 
with clay, to render it water-tight, as before 
| obſerved, and a few inches of gravel over that, 
to preſerve it, and render the water clear; and 
the furrounding furface of ſhould. be 
laid with graſs from the edge of the water to 
ſome conſiderable diſtance each way, though 
in the old deſigns, perpendicular walls of ma- 
ſonry, laid in terraſs, were aften formed round 
the des of the cavity, with a ſtone coping at 
top, correſponding with the general ſurface. 

No high banks or ſtiff, flopes ſhould: be 
raiſed as boundaries to a Baſon, or any piece 
of water intended for ornament, to obſtruct 
the diſtant proſpect thereof; and if ſo that 
the water will unavoidably he low, it is pro» 
per to ſlope off the ground gradually from 
fome- diſtance on every fide to the intended 
ſurface of water, fo as the ſuperficies of the 
circumference may more - apparently. corre- 
ſpond with the general ſurface of the ſurround» 
ing ground; for the flope-to the water, if ne- 
ceſſary to have any, ſhould be eaſy and na- 
tural, that the whole ſurface of water may 
appear as conſpicuous as poſſible at ſome di- 
ſtance, and the whole fo contrived, that the 
water may always appear nearly as high as 

— the margin of the Baſon. 

Ihe ſituation for ornamental Baſons, &c. 
ſhould be in ſome conſpicuous part, as far as 


the ſoil below is naturally of a ſtrong lan 


ay be conſiſtent with the means of having 


© 
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it properly ** ' with water at all ſeaſons, 
' eſpecially in ſummer, when it is the moſt 


: defirable both for uſe: and ornanjent; and 
where a large work is intended, ,we_ſhopld 
alſo contrive it in the moſt eligible part, 
where as little digging as poſſible is neceſſary 

'to farm the cavity. - 


As to the dimenſions or ſize, if defign- 


ed merely for the uſe of watering plants, 
from ten to fifteen or twenty feet diameter 
may be ſufficient ; but when” required for 


ornament, it may be any ſize or form, in 


proportion to the extent and form of the gar- 
den, or according to the ſupply of water that 
can be eaſily obtained, or the nature of the 
ſoil for holding the water; for where water is 
ſcarce, or that the foil is looſe and ſandy, 
nothing very extenſive ſhould be attempted, 
as the * clay from à diſtance to lay a 
large Baſon fifteen or eighteen inches thick, 
as muſt be the caſe in light ſandy ground, 
would be attended with a conſiderable ex- 
penſe; and if, after all, water was not to be 
Had in ſufficĩient quantity to keep the Baſon 


always full, how. great would be the diſap- 


pointment! But where water is copious in 
the neighbourhood, either in an adjacent river, 
. brook, or running ſpring, fo fituated that a 


. ſufficiency can be readily conveyed at moderate 


.expenle to the part of the ground required, a 
Baſon of more capacious . may be 
undertaken; and if, with the above circum- 
Nance of plenty of water, there is a natural 
loamy or clayey ſoil below, of proper depth, 
they are particular advantages; in which 
caſes, Baſons of conſiderable extent are ſome - 


times eaſily formed with very little artificial 


claying. and ſome without any, where there 
is a good natural depth of clay at bottom and 
ſicles, and a large ſupply of water: however, 
in looſe, hollow, ſandy, or any light ground, 
a good coat of clay muſt be allowed all over 
the bottom and ſides. | 5 : 
In ſetting out the dimenſions of the Baſon, 
obſerve, that where a full coat of clay is ne- 
ceſſary, it muſt be ſtaked out three feet fix 
inches, at leaſt, wider than its intended width 
to allow a twelve or fifteen inch ſtratum of clay 
on each ſide, and five or fix inches of gravel 
over the clay; it ſhould alſo be eighteen inches 
or two feet deeper than you deſign the depth 
of water, becauſe the — ought to be 
clayed twelve to fifteen. or eighteen inches 
thick, and five or ſix of E 
Particular care ſhould be obſerved to ſtake 
the ſuperficies of the circumterence pertectl 
level, that the water may appear regular ever, 
way at the margin. 
In digging out the cavity of the Baſon, be- 

gin towards the middle, 


| 
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| 


| 


| 


* 
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the intended depth, as above; then work off 


the ſides r larly with a moderate flope from 
the edge 2 circumference to the bortom of 

When the cavity of the Baſon is formed, 
let it be well rammed and ſmoothed : then the 
clay is to be brought in, which ſhould have 
been previouſly well wrought over and trod; 
and begin laying the bottom in the middle, 
being careful that no ſtones, ſticks, or ſuch 


materials, be mixed therewith, to occaſion | 


fiſſures to let off the water; ſpread it regu- 
larly, a little at a time, and tread it with men's 


naked feet, caſting water thereon frequently, 


ramming it alſo from time to time with v 

rammers, obſerving, that if the bottom foil is 
of a light, or looſe nature, ſhould lay the clay 
fifteen or eighteen inches thick, ſee that 
every part be well kneaded, that there be not 
the leaſt vacancy; for the water will eſcape at 
the ſmalleſt cranny, and occaſion t trouble 
hereafter. During the work, if the weather is 
dry, cover the clay, as you lay it, with mats 
or moiſt litter, or with the intended neceſſary 
ſtratum of gravel, laid the thickneſs mention- 
ed below, to prevent the clay from cracking, 
continuing the claying regularly each way from 
the bottom to the top of the circumference 
of the Baſon; and as ſoon as the whole is clay- 


ed, cover it immediately with a ſtratum ofcoarſe 


gravel four, five, or fix inches thick, which 
ſecures the clay, and renders the water always 
clear; and when thus far kniſhed, let the water 


in as ſoon as poſſible. Then proceed to finiſh 


b 
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excavate the earth | ready bandage for the uſe of gardeners. 


the ſuperhcies of the circumference, and lay it 
all round with turf from the water-edge to 
ſome conſiderable diſtance every'way, as the 
ſituation ſhall admit, obſerving to lay it as far 
down on every {ide as the water will appa- 
rently ſtand, but not ſo as to form any flope, 
diſtin from that of the immediate ſurround- 
ing ſuperficies; for if any at all is neceſſary, 
it ſhould be contrived in one regular flope, 
which is the more agreeable to charaQer, as 
the ſurface of water will more apparently 
correſpond with the circumjacent ſurface of 
the ground, and appear the more conſpicuous 
at a diſtance ; ſo that when a ſurface of the 
water hes unavoidably much lower than the 
r ſurface, the ground on every fide 
ould be ſloped off gradually to ſome conti 
derable diſtance, as before hinted, that the 
deſcent to the water may be eaſy and appear 
as natural as poſhble, ſo as to admit of walk- 
. pleaſure upon any part thereof. 
ASS, among ga is pieces of the 
threads or ſtriugs of garden baſs mats, ex- 
tremely uſeful as ligaments in the culture of 
numbers of plants, and the moſt cheap and 
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As for inftance, it is the beſt bandage that 
can be uſed for binding grafts and buds; alfo 
the moſt ready material for the tying up the 
ſtalks or ſtems of moſt ſorts of flowering 

and which, if freſh, will eadure a year, 


| 


or at leaſt one ſummer; likewiſe is very uſeful | nd 


ae 
as tying up ves of early ca ot 
— 5 — &c. to whiten and their 
heading; alſo for 3 various ſorts 
of pot and medical herbs winter ſervice, 
and for many other uſes. 

The Baſs for all theſe purpoſes ſhould be 
quice freſh, not taken from ſuch old mats as 
have been occaſionally uſed in the garden ; and 
where there is much tyimg, i is cligible to 
allot a mat or two entirely for that purpoſe, 
keeping it in the dry, and not draw ing the 
as is otten practiſed, from the mats that are de- 

for other uſes, which ſoon ſpoils them. 

When it is wanted for tying, it ſhould be 
drawn out regularly, and. cut into equal 


lengths; and to render it more phable and 1 


ſhould- be dipped in water; then the 


where it will be ready for uſe. 
BASTERIA, All-fpice. See CaLyYcan- 
THUS. ; 
BAUHINIA, Mountain Ebony. 
This genus com 
ſpec ies — exotic ſhrubs and trees, pro- 
ucing penta petalous flowers in ſpikes, having 
ten ſtamina, and a declinated ſtyle. 

They are rare in England; the following 
are cultvated in ſome Tur ſtoves. 

1. BAUHINIA aculcata. 

Prickly Bauhinia, or Indian Savin.) Bauhi- 
nia witha prickly ſtem, riſing fifteen high, 
having irregular branches, roundiſh emargi- 
nate leaves, emitting a balſamic odour like the 

ſavin-tree, and ſpikes of yellow flowers. 
2. Bavgeixia toments/a. 

Tomentoſe Baukhinia.)] Bauhinia with a ſmootl: 
ſtem and growing fifteen or eighteen 
feet high, heart-ſhaped, tomentoſe leaves, hav- 
ing two ſermi-orbicular lobes, and long ſpikes 


of w flowers. | 
are pro by ſeeds from abroad, 

aſſiſted by a hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the 
nove, where the plants muſt always remain. 

BEDS are ſmall compartments of ground, 
of three or four feet breadth, very neceſſary 
in the culture of many ſorts of plants. 
In ki rdens, it is eligihle to ſow and 
2 out many forts of ſmall plants in Beds, 
having narrow alleys between, for the greater 
convenience of weeding, watering, gathering, 
&c. without trampling on the crops; as, for 
example, the ground intended for aſpa 
and fHrawberties ſhould be divided into four 


; | 
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ſhould tuck it in his apron-ſtrang, 


| 


ſeven or eight 
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ſeet wide Beds, with eighteen inches, or two 
feet alleys between ; onions are alſo cultivated 
to the beſt advantage in four feet wide Beds, 
having teu or twelve anch alleys ; the different 
forts of lettuce and enchve ſhould alſo be fown 
tranſplanted into feparate Beds occaſion- 
ally z as alſo various forts of ſmall plants can 
be more conveniently cultivated in Beds, or in 
borders of fimilar width ; likewiſe carly ra- 
diſhes ſhould generally be fown in Beds or 
iimilar compartments of borders, which will 
be more convenient for their culcure, ſuch as 
covering them occaſionally in troſty weather, 
and for weeding, thinning, watering, and ga- 

thering them on different occaſrons. | 
All forts of plants that are particularly in- 
rended for tranſplantation, -ſhould always. be 
ſown in beds or narrow borders, fo as to ad- 
mit of ſtanding to weed, water, and draw the 
plants, without treading upon them; alſo, for 
the ſame reaſon, all plants neceſſary to be 
pricked out previous to their final tranſplant- 
ing, ſhould alſo be pricked in Beds, ſuch as 
xs ag cabbage, cauliflower, broccoh, &c. 
aromatic and medical herbs of all forts ſhould 
alſo, for the general part, be diſpoſed in Beds 
with twelve or fifteen inch alleys between, 
or at leaſt in borders of ſimilar width: parti- 
2 mint, thyme, ſavory, majoram, ſage. 
byflop, balm, penny-royal, tanſey, tarragon, 
ren 
all the ſorts of ſmall plants above hinted, is 
not only more commodious for doing the ne- 
ceſſary work without prejudicing the plants, 
but alſo has an air of uniformity, which is 
ever to be obſerved in a kitchen-garden. 
The proper dimenſions of Beds in this di- 
ſtrict is four feet, or four and a half in width, 
the length at pleaſure, with intervening ſhal- 
low alleys, nine, twelve, or fifteen inches, to 
two feet width, in the different ſorts of plants, 
to that a perſon in the alleys may eaſily reach 
half acroſs the Bed, to do the neceſſary work 
to the plants, &c. without trampling them, 
or treading the ground hard. | 
In flower-zardens, when defigned ſeparately 
from the general pleaſure- ground, the ground 
{hould be divided into ROE. ab parallel Reds, of 
cen inch, 


three or four feet width, with ei 
lleys, eſpecially waen intended 


%. 
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or two feet a 
chiefly for the curious ſorts of bulbous-rooted 
flowers, fuch as tulips, hyacinths, &c. alſo for 
ranunculuſes, anemones, and other choice forts, 
that, by being depoſited together in Beds, 
having intervening alleys, admits of paſſing 
between them to perform the neceſſary works 
of culture, as well as to view the plants when 
in flower, which in many forts appear to 
ater advantage when in Beds together 
hoſe beds, ia flower gardens, th * 
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ly edged with box or thrift. See Boxus and]! Claſs and order, Syngengſa Polygumia Su- 
DGINGS. | perflua. | | | 
A flower feminary, or for raifing} Charatters.} Compound radiated flower. ' 
all ſorts of flowers ſeeds, flips, cuttings, | CALVx, a double ſeries of ſmall equal leaves. 
parting-roots, &c. ſhould alſo be divided into} Cor ol LA, a numerous fmall, lar, her- 
_ three or four feet wide Beds. + |} maphrodite florets compoſe the diſc, and flat 
In nurſeries for trees, the ground intended] female florets the radius, and a fingle naked 
for the reception of ſeeds and cuttings of moſt | ſeed under each floret. SeeComposrT vs N.. 
ſorts of hardy trees and ſhrubs, ſhould alſo But in the full double flowers, the radius or 
nerally be divided into three or four feet | female florets, are increaſed to the very centre, 
with twelve or fifteen inch alleys be-| and form the doubleneſs. Sec PLExus Flas. 
tween, for the reaſons above mentioned. The fpecies is, 5 
Beds ſhould not in general be raiſed but [ BEeLL1s perennis hortenfis. | 
very little higher than the alleys, unleſs in| Perennial Garden Daiſy.) Bellis with a 
caſes of too copious moiſture; but otherwiſe, | fibrous, perennial root, crowned by numerous 
the ſurface of ſhould: not be more than | ſmall, oval, evergreen leaves, in a large tuf 
three or four inches, at moſt, higher than the | cloſe to the ground; and amongſt them riſe 
level of the alley; for, when raited confider- | many naked flower-ſtalks, four or five inches 
ably, the alleys aſſume the appearance of | high, each ſupporting one radiated flower. 
trenches, and have a diſagreeable took. | Parieties of this are,] Common garden Daiſy 
BEGONIA {Begexia), an exotic ſhrub, | with double white flowers—with double red 
riſing three or four feet high, ornamented | lowers—with double white and red ſtriped 
with angulate-heart-ſhaped leaves, and tetra- flowers with variegated flowers - double ſcar- 
petalous flowers, let flowers double pied flowers double quil- 
Claſs and order, Monecia Polhandria. led or fiſtular flowers double white cock s- 
Chara#ers.) CALYx, none. CoROLLA, | comb-ſhaped flowers — double red cock's- 
tetrapetalous and cordate. STAMINA, nume- | comb-ſhaped flowers double ſpeckled flowers 
rous filaments, topped with roundith anther. | —Proliferous, or Hen and Chickens Daily, 
P1sTILL UM, anerect germen, with three mem- | the moſt ſingularly curious of all, it being a 
branaceous angles ſupporting three bikd ſtyles, þlarge double flower, ſending out many imall . 
and ew ſt; mas. PERICARPIUM, a tri- | ones immediately from its fides all around, 
angular three-celled capſule, containing many | each ſupported on a ſhort foot-ſtalk, the whole 
fmall ſeeds. | _ _. [regularly ſurrounding their common parent, 
The ſpecies'is, _ | appearing very orna ? 
Br GoN1A nitida. All theſe varieties flower abundantly in 
Shining-leaved Begonia.) Begonia, with a | April, May, and June, and have an exceed-- 
a erect ſtem, branching three or four ſ ing pretty effect, when properly difpoſed in 
ſeet high, ſmooth, unequal, heart · ſlia ped leaves, the fronts of borders in affemblage with 
and bright purple flowers. | other low-growing perennial flowers, and oc- 
Varieties.) Begonia, with a roſe-coloured | caſionally planted in edgings. | 
er—Begonaa, with white flowers. They are extremely ha 7 and proſper in 
Theſe ſhrubs flower in the ſtove in ſum-|almoſt any ſituation and foil. 2 
mer; and are propagated by ſeeds, layers. or With regard to their diſpoſition, ſome plant 
cuttings : ſow the ſeeds in pots, and plunge | them to form edgings ; but theſe ſoon become 
them in a hot-bed: layers may be done in] irregular; in which order of arrangement, 
ſpring, and in autumn may be taken off and | however, the flowers are the molt conſpicuous, 
tranſplanted :' cuttings may be planted » po though, for the ſake of diverſity, I ſhould alſo- 
in the ſpring, and put in a hot-bed; and in] advite diſpoſing many of them in different 
three months they will be rooted, fit to] parts of 3 towards the front, to form 
plant in ſingle pots, and replunged in the] round patches or tufts a yard or two diſtance, 
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ſtove, _ planting the different varieties akeraately, to 
BELLIS, that beautiful little perennial, the | effect t ter variegation. 
Daiſy. When ſigned to plant any for edgings, 


The garden Daiſies, in all their different | they may either be planted by dibber two or 
forms and colours, are varieties only of one] three inches aſunder in the row, or form a ſmall 
ſpecies, the common white field Daiſy, that | trench, as in planting box, and placed therein, 
adorns the meadows and paſture nds in | cloſe together, as at once to form a compact 
moſt parts of Europe, is ſup to be the | edging; though this may be performed alſo by 
parent of chem all. . | | the dibber ; and obſerving. that, as * 
| | * 
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they are apt to ſpread irregularly out of bounis, ! a corym 


in which caſe, they ſhould be cut in on both 
ſides; and where any die off in gaps, make 
good the deficiencies with proper rooted flips 
or plants; or old irregular edgings ſhould be 
taken up, lipped and replanted, as above, once 
in two or three years, at the proper ſeaſons. 

The propagation of all the vanieties is by 
dividing or ſlipping the plants in autumn or 
ſpring, and the ſmalleſt flip having a root 
fibre, will readily grow, and in one ſeaſon in- 
creaſe to a large tuft; if, however, they are 
intended to a as great a ſhow of bloom 
as poſkble, they ſhould not be divided too 
ſmall, and the flips may be planted at once 
where they are to remain ; or where a large 
increaſe is wanted, may plant a quantity of 
ſmall flips together in beds or borders, fix or 
eight inches aſunder. 

As theſe plants increaſe conſiderably into 
bunches, they ſhould be tranſplanted and tipped 
wee year, or at leaſt every ſecond autumn. 

is is allo neceſſary to preſerve the double 
ſtate of the flowers. as, if permitted to remain 
long unremoved and flipped, they become ſmall, 
— degenerate much to a ſingle ſtate, and bad 
colours. 

The gardeners about London, who raiſe 
vaſt quantities to ſupply the markets in ſpring, 
always flip their ſtore plants annually in au- 
tumn, in September or October, and plant 
them to in beds or borders, in rows tix 
inches diſtance, planting ſome alſo in warm 
ſunny borders, to facilitate an early bloom ; 
for they always carry the plants to market 
when in flower, and the ſooner this is effected 
in ſpring, the greater price they fetch. _ 

At cach time of flipping, always increaſe 
from the largeſt and fulleſt doubles; and thoſe 
that diſcover any ligns of degeneracy to ſingles, 
caſt entirely — 2 — ; : 

BELLONTA, an exotic ſhrub for the ſtove. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia, 

Chara#ers.}) CALYXx of one leaf, cut into 
five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments. CoroLLA, mo- 
nopetalous, and wheel-ſhaped, with a very 
ſhort tube. STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, topped with erect connivent anther. 
PisTILLUM, a germen, with an awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle, crowned by au acute ſtigma. PERI 
CARPIUM, an oval top-ſhaped capſule, ending 
in a point, and containing many roundiſh ſeeds. 

We know but of one ſpecics, viz. 

BrLTONIA Aera. 

Rough balm-leaved Bellonia.] Riſes with a 
woody ſtem ten ur twelve feet high, ſendi 
out many fide branches, which are garniſhed 
with ovate ſawed leaves, rough underneath, 
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bus from the wings of the leaves on 
very ſhort. petioles, and ſucceeded by oval 
capſules, filled with feeds. - This plant being 
of the tender kind, muſt be eonſtantly kept in 
the bark-bed in the ſtove. | e 
ts propagation is by ſeeds ſown in pots in 
the ſpring, and plunged in the hot- bed; and 
when the plants are come up ſhould be plant- 
ed ſingly in and replunged, giving proper 
air, and ſhade in hot weather ; they may alto 
be raiſed by cuttings in the ſummer months, 
and managed as the ſeedlings. 
BERBERITS, the Berbery- 
peridge-buſh. | | 
| This genus comprehends hardy deciduous 
ſhrubs, having ſimple oval leaves, and {mall 
| hexapetalous A moſtly in ſmall bunches. 
Claſs and order, Naw Aonogyma. 
Charaters.] CAL x, fix concave coloured, 
leaves, alternately ſmaller and larger. Co- 
ROLL A, fix ſmall, oval, concave petals, and 
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ſhrub, or Pip- 


two coloured nectariums attached to the baſe 


of each petal. STAMINA, fix erect, com- 
preſſed, blunt filaments, and two antheræ at- 
tached to their apex. PisrtiIrlun, a long 
cylindric germen, no ſtyle, but a broad, or- 
bicular, bordered ſtigma. PrRIcARrien, 
a cylindric, blunt, umbilicated berry, of one 
cell, containing two feeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. BERBERIS wilparts. | | 

Common Berbery. ] Berbery with ſhrubby. 
woody ſtems and branches, growing eight or. 
ten feet high, armed with thorns by threes ; 
ſmall, oval, flightly-ſerrated leaves, placed nl- 
ternate; and yellow flowers, in numerqus 
ſmall long cluſters from the fides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by cluſters of ſmall, 
bright, red berries, in autumn. | 1 

arieties of this are.] Common Berbery 

with red fruit, having ſtony feeds—with red 
ſtoneleſs frot—with white fruit—with black 
ſweetiſh fruit. | 

The root of all the varicties is yellow ; alſo 
the inner bark of the ſtem and branches. 
2. BERBERTS cretica. | 1 

Cretan Box-lcaved Berbery.] Berberis with 
many thrubby ſtalks three or four fect.high, 
armed with thorns at every joint, ſmall oval 
leaves, and flender foot-ſtalks, each having 
one flower, but no fruit in England. * 

The firſt ſpecies, Berberis vulgaris, is the 
moſt commonly cultivated in the Englith gar- 
dens, and the red fruited varieties moſt of all; 
it grows wild in many of our woods and 
bedges, but has been long admitted an inha- 
bitant of . gardens, both as an omamental 
ſhrub, and for the ſake of its red fruit for 


and placed oppoſite the flowers, come out in 
| : 
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domeſtic uſes, which, growing in W 
| "hut 
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little cluſters; have a very ornamental appeaf- 
ance in autumn, and when fully ripe, are q 
curious and very wholeſome pickle ; for whic 
uſe, the ſtoneleſs red fort is in molt eſteem; 
the bunches of red fruit are alſo in much re- 
queſt for garmſh to diſhes; and where num- 
bers of the ſhrubs are. cultivated, the fruit 
affords a repaſt for birds. 
ower in May, and the 
fruit abundantly in September. 
| They are excellent furniture for wilderneſs 
or. wood-works, or any of the large ſhrub- 
bery clumps, in aſſeinblage with common de- 


urn 
red ſorts ripen | 


ciduous ſhrubs; and all the culture re- 


other, the ſeed of one 
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2 The Common Culinary Beet.] Beta wich a 
ſmall, oblong, white root, producigg from its 
crown many large, oblong, ſucculent leaves, 
on broad fogt-ſtalks; and eret branchin 

ſecd-ſterms two or three feet high, garniſh 

with cloſe · ſitting leaves, and long ſpikes of 
oe pap flowers, ſucceeded by plenty of ripe 
ber in autumn. . 
Varieties of this are,] Common Jeaved 
hite Beet 


Beet- hite- lea ved Beet - large 
Chard, or Swiſs Beet, having very broad 
thick foot-ſtalks and ribs. 


leaves, wi 
Theſe varieties often vary from one to the 
frequently producing 


898 


uire is, to reduce with a knife any rambling 
ooOts. See SHRUBBERY. e 
But to have fruit as large and fine as poſ- 
fible, ſome plants may ſingly, 
trained with a ſingle tem four feet high, | 
permitted to branch out to form a head, aud 


ſome af each ſort, though, by care in ſaving 


| the ſeed, the difference may be continued. 


2. BeTa (CicLa) mayor. 
eee Jeu Beet, commonly called Man- 

el FYurzel; ſuppoſed a variety of the BETA 
Eier A.] Beta, with an ee Fx. large, long, 
reddiſh, or ſometimes whitiſh- red root; and 


take its natural growth, only cutting out 
luxuriant ſhoots'and ramblers. | | 
The common Berbery is alſo ſometimes 


ows thick and branchy quite from the 
. and furniſhed with armature of ſmall 
thorns, aud occaſionally to afford ſhelter to par- 
ticular compartments, and by my of ornament. 

Their propagation may be effected by ſuck- 
ers ariſing annually from the root. 

Likewiſe abundantly by layers in the com- 
mon way, any time from October till March, 
which will be rooted and fat to tranſplant the 


following autumn; cuttings of the youn 
—— in autumn or ſpring, will allo 
many of chem ſtrike, emit roots below, and 
ſhoots: above, and form proper plants by the 
following autumn. ; 1 
They may likewiſe be raiſed plentfully 
from ſecd, in a bed of common earth, in au- 
tumn, though the plants will probably not 
appear until the ſecond ſpring ; and when of 
one or two years' growth, tranſplant them in 
ourſery rows. | 1 
4 BETA, the Beet. ü f | | 
I his genus furnithes ſeveral varieties of uſe. 
ful culinary herbs, and eſculent roots, of the 
- kitchen-garden, all hardy biennial plants. 
Claſs and order, Pextandria Digyma. 
 Charatters.] Cat vx, a five-leaved perma- 
nent cup. CoroLLa, none; five ſtamina; 
a pcrmen under the receptacle, and two 
ay, ſucceeded by an unilocular capſule. 
having one ſeed ſurrounded by the caly x. 
There are two or three : one of 
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planted for hedges, both as a fence, as it} green 


very large, oblong, thick ſucculent leaves. 
Parieties.) With dark-green leaves light- 
e yeined leaves. > 
is is a lately introduced variety of Beet, 
has been wi ds its vaſt 
growth, and great utility both in its root and 
leaves: the former, however, we have expe- 
rienced, has but little claim to eſteem for do- 
melſtic conOmical p in this country, 
it being of an inſipid taſte and unpalatable ; 
but the leaves being extremely large and ſuc- 
I the Cn er; a ET 
ally as the | 3 ” 
to boil like ſpinach. » 
Be rA rubra. 
cata ble root, crowned by many large, oblong, 
reddiſh-dark- purple leaves; and when it 
thoots, ſends up erect ſtalks and branches, 
derminated by long ſpikes of flowers and ſeed. 
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with a large, longiſh, dark-red root—turnep- 
rooted 5 — large, dark · red 
root ih a red root and green lea ves - with 
2 yellow root. 15 £37 "14 
The firſt of theſe four varieties is rally 
preferred - for culture; the ſe- 
cond is 'equ ee cee, e 
ſightly ſhaped as that of the former; the other 
two are not eligible to cultivate for à crop. 
Culture of the Common Sort and Varieties: 
The firſt fore, Common Beet, and varieties, 
ire choice culinary herbs, whote, property re- 
des in their large ſucculent leaves, 
are excellent for ſoups, Sc. alſo to boil and 
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which grows wild on the ſea · hores, and is 
ſeldom admitted in gardens. I ot Ob 
The garden kinds are, 
1. Bern Cicla. 
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eat like ſpinach; and che large 


white and 
great Chard Beet are in much eſteem alſo, 
tor the ſtalks and ribs of the large leaves, 
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which being diveſted of the leafy part and 
| peeled, are great improvers of ſoup, alſo for 
ſtewing, and to be dreſſed and eaten like af- 
paragus, and the leaves themſelves are fine 
por-herbs, as above; for all of which uſes the 
ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies may be obtain- 
ed almo{t the year round; for as often as the 
large fell leaves are gathered, the root con- 
tinues ſending up a freth ſupply from the cen- 
tre, not only in ſummer, but alſo in autumn, 
winter, and ſpring, in open weather. 

All the vaticties of this fort are propagated 
by ſeed ſown annuall the ſpring, Febru- 
ary, March, or April, in the places where 
the plants are to remain, which will attain 
proper growth for uſe in ſummer and autumn, 


and continue till next ſpring, then will ſhoot 


for ſeed ; or if omitted ſowing in the ſpring, 
may ſow ſome occaſionally in ſummer, _-_ 
time till the beginning of Auguſt in a moi 
fituation ; but the ſpring ſowing is the moſt 
eligible for a good crop. 

y ſucceed in any common foil of the 
kitchen-garden, allowing each fort a ſeparate 
plat or bed. Let the be dug one ſpade 
deep in the uſual way; the ſeed may then ei- 
ther be ſown broad-caſt on the ſurface; and 
raked in; or, as it is a large ſeed, ſhallow 
drills may be drawn fix inches diſtance for 
the common green and white varieties, but 
almoſt double that for the large White, and 
Chard Beet, ſowing the feeds therem thinly, 
and rake the earth over them about an inch 
deep, and trim the ſurface ſmooth. | 
The plants will come up in about a month; 
when theſe have leaves an inch or two broad, 
they ſhould be hoed, to thin them and deſtroy 
weeds, cutting out. the common green and 
white forts to about ſix inches diſtance ; but 
the Chard Beet ſhould be allowed ten or 
twelve inches room ev way, that their 
large ſucculent leaves may have full ſcope to 


ſpread. | 

1 be in perfection for uſe in June 
and July, and continue till next ſpring, ob- 
ſerving, when you gather them, always to 
take he large outward leaves; the others will 
come in for uſe in their turn, and an abun- 
dant ſucceffive ſupply will riſe duly in the 
centre from the root. Wi 

Obſerve, a ſucceſſion crop muſt be raiſed 
every year from ſeed in the ſpring, &c. agree- 
able to the f ing intimations ; for although 
the ſame crop might be occafionally continued 
two years, by cutting down the ſeed-ſtems of 
the year-old plants according as they advance 
in ſpring and ſummer, w y the roots 
Vould abide and produce a ſupply of leaves; 
but which would be much inferior in ſub- 


; 


i Ns 


- 
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ſtance to thoſe of the annually-raifed ſeedling 
plants ; therefore ſhould generally ſow every 
year to have a good production. 5 
Culture of the Mangel Wurzel Beet. 
v The Mangel Wurzel ſuppoſed a va- 
riety either of the Beta Cicla, or rubra, 
having been much recommended in its firſt 
introduction into this country a few years ago, 
for its large root for exconomical uſes in a 
family, but not acquiring much eſtimation for 
that purpoſe, is valued more generally for its 
leaves, and for which it principally merits 
culture in our g as we cannot much 
recommend the root, which, although it grows 
very large, ſometimes of ſeveral pounds weight; 
is greatly inferior in uſe, both to the Red Beet, 
A. that of moſt others of our eſculent roots 
for any domeſtic occaſions ; is ſametimes 
dreſſed in the manner of carrots and parſneps, 
&c. ſliced and ſerved up with butter, but is 
generally of a mawkith unpalatable reliſh. 
The . however, which, if the plants 
have large ſcope of room, grow twelve or 
fifteen inches broad or more, and of propor- 
tionable bun. are exceedingly good, when 
young, to uſe as the common white and green 
; and- the young, thick, fleſhy falke 
thereof, diveſted of the leafy part, peeled or 
ſcraped, then boiled and ſerved up with but- 
ter, are tender and agreeably taſted ; alſo the 
leaves to boil occaſionally, as ſpinach and 
other ſmall greens; and of which the root is 
remarkably productive in quick growth, to 
afford frequent ſucceſhonal gatherings all ſum- 
mer and autumn, &c. either cutting them off 
cloſe, or gathering only the larger outward 
leaves, = in either method they ſoon ſhoot 
up again in a plentiful ſucceſſional ſupply. 
It is raiſed fom ſeed fown annually in the 
ſpring, the ſame as the other ſorts, in any 
open fituation, but ſhould generally be ſown 
thinner, either in drills one or two feet aſun- 
der, or broad-caſt on the ral ſurface and 
raked in; and when the plants are come up, 
of one, two, or three inches in growth, they 
ſhould be thinned to a proportionable diſtance 
to gi full expanſion of their 


give room for the 
=—_ leaves. ''- 5. 

75 in the 4 = this ſort, ſome adviſe 
tranſplanting, w oun plants are of 
two of three inches 8 2 them in 
rows one or two feet aſunder, 
think this is unneceſſary ; eſpecially, as they 
have downright tap roots, which generally 
are the moſt ſucceſsful when they remain 
where ſown ; however, the method may alſo 
be practiſed occaſionally by way of experi 


; 


gh we 


| | 


ment. | 
The plants generally continue a — 


* 
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of leaves part of the year, and the roots 
attain ion for uſe in autumn and win- 
ter till ſpring ; but when required to have a 
incipal crop of full-ſized roots, ſome ſhould 
allotted for that purpoſe without cutting or 
gatheriug the leaves. "© rs. 
Culture of the Red Sort. © 

The ſecond ſort, Beta rubra, is highly va- 
lued for its large red root, which in = com- 
mon variety often - grows twelve or fifteen 
inches long, and three or four inches thick, 
or more, upward; but that of the turnep- 
rooted fort is much ſhorter and generally 
thicker, and of equal quality in neſs in 
every reſpect for uſe ; and, in both of which, 
thoſe that are of the largeſt growth, and dark- 
eſt red colour, are the moſt valuable: theſe 
roots being tender, ſweet, and palatable, are 
boiled, ſliced, and eaten cold, &c. are alſo 
ſliced and ſcraped in ſallads, both as an eat- 
able ingredient, and by way of-garniſh ; ſlices 
of the root are alſo in requeſt as garniſh to 
diſhes, and they are alſo uſed as a pickle :—the 
other varieties are never cultivated for any 
principal crop. [EE 

Theſe roots are in perfection from the end 
of Auguſt until March or April, when they 
will ſhoot and become ſticky. 5 

This fort is raiſed from ſeed ſown annually 
in March or April, in the place where the 
plants are to remain, being careful to procure 
that of the beſt dark-red fort. be Hs 
It ſhould be allowed a light, rich, deep ſoil, 
in an open expoſure. ' 2 

The market-gardeners often ſow this ſort 
thinly among their crops of onions, carrots, 
&c. that are to be drawn off while young ; 
ſo that when theſe are gone, the Beets com- 
mence a full crop. h 

I ſhould however adviſe to ſo the princi- 
pal crop ſeparate, which, in the end, will be 
found to be the beſt culture, Let the ground 
be dug one good ſpade deep at leaſt, and well 
broken, ſow the ſeed directly, which 
may either be ſown broad-caſt on the ſurface, 

rake it well into the ground; or, as obſerv- 


ed of the firſt ſort, as the ſeed being large, that 
in order to bury it more regularly it may be 


ſown in drills drawn an inch deep, and ten or 
twelve diſtance ; or you may dot or prick it 
in, as often practiſed, with a blunt dibber, 
in lines the above diſtance, making the holes an 
inch deep, and eight or ten aſunder in the 
rows, dropping two or three ſeeds in each 
hole, though only one good plant muſt be 
left in each place. In May or June, when 


the plants of either method of ſowing have | pertic 
2. BEToNICA orientalis. EY. 


leaves an inch or two broad, they will require 


thinning and cleaning from weeds, w oP) 
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may be pe either by hand-weeding or 
ſmall-hoeing; the latter is the moſt 
for large crops, as well as looſens the ſurface 
of the carth, to the greater advantage of the 


young plants; however, in eicher method 


proceed in the work in proper time as above, 


and carefully cradicate all weeds, and thin the = 


plants regularly ten or twelve inches diſtance, 
leaving no where two or more t re- 
peating the work, - occaſionally, to kill weeds, 
till the plants cover the 41 


Some of the roots will be fit to take up for 


uſe about the end of A , tho will 
not attain full perfection —— S 
In November a quantity of the roots ſhould 
be taken up, their tops trimmed off not too 
cloſe, and then laid in ſand or dry earth under 
ſhelter, to be for winter ſervice. 8 
ſaving Seed from both Species. 


1 nar. Yr the varieties, ties 
mark ſome of the beſt plants in ſpring to be 


left to run up,. or they may be tranſplanted in 
February or March into a convenient place, to 
have ſhelter from winds ; they will ſhoot up 
ee 3 June ſupport them with 
es, the will ripen in September. 
BETONICA, 3 r | 
The plants are herbaceous fibrous-rooted 


perennials, having ſimple leaves, and annual 


ſtalks from one to two feet high, terminated 
by ſpikes of ſmall ringent flowers; eſteemed, 
ſome as medical plants, and ſome for variety 
aſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 
Claracters.] CaLvx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, five-parted, and permanent. CoroLLa 


is ringent, with a cylindric incurved tube, | 


the upper- lip -roundiſh and entire, the lower 
one three-parted, the middle part broad and 
emarginated. STAMINA, two long and two 
ſhort 2 and r $0 antherz, Pis- 
TILLUM, a four-pa germen, awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle, and bid ſtigma. PericarPiun, 2 
four naked ſeeds fodged in the calyx. _ 
| The ſpecies are, 
I. BEToN1CA officinat:s. . 
Common Officinal Mood Betony.] Betonica 
with manyoblong, indented leaves on long foot- 
ſtalks from the root, and ſquare ſtalks a foot 
and half high, terminated by interrupted ſpikes 
of flowers. - 
Varieties.] Common Betony with purple 


flowers — with red flowers—with white flow 


ers. | | 
This ſpecies and varieties are wild plants of 


our woods, much valued for their medical pro- 


CS. 


Oriental Bete. ] Betonica with long nar- 
; X 2 | row, 


nous - 


* as - A 


| 
j 
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tan Ie Aldir-trer.]. Betula with an 
upright ſtem, having purpliſh: bark, rifing 
thirty or forty feet in height, dividingiato man 
Iporpliſh growing branches, adorned with 
= A berge. round, glutinous leaves, of a deep» green = 
Dani Beteny.] Betonica with broad, Colour. 1 
heart-ſhaped, radical leaves ; latge upright] Yarictics.} Common round-leaved Engliſh 
ſtalks, ornamented with ſpear - haped obtuſe | Alder as above—Long-leaved American Alder 
leaves, and terminated by oblong thick ſpikes | —Whie nne > "ph Alder —Dwarf 
of purple or white flowers. Ader —Cnt-leaved 4 % WIISt it 
All theſe are hardy plants, and will thrive | All theſe ſpecies of Betula are extremely 
in any ſituation. h hardy, and will profper upon almoſt any foil 
They are propagated by feed and by part | and expoſure, either in large pleaſure- grounds, 
ing the roots. Sow the ſeed in the ſpring, and | parks, helds, &c. 8 
the roots may be parted or tranſplanted either] For pi in gardening, they, having 
in the ſpring or autumn. ris ſtraight ſmooth Reims, may be introduced for 
BETULA, the Rich- tree, comprehending | ornament” and variety in extenſive grounds; 
alſo the fines, or Alder-tree. +, - , | their foliage will form an agreeable diverſity in 
This genus comprehends: ſeveral ſpecies of | afſemblage with other deciduous trees ; but 
hardy deciduous foreſt- trees, uſe ſul for pur- | their flowers poſſeſs little beauty; they have a 
poſes in gardening, and as underwood and | good efet in large wilderneſs and wood- 
timber-trees for many cxconomical uſes. works, and in ornamental plantations on the 
Claſs and order, Afonecia Turandria. boundaries of parks and conbverable lawns ; 
The flowers are produced in a cylindrical | alſo in internal clumps in parks, and fome 
amentum or catkin, with male and fetale planted fingly as ſtandards in large opens. 
be Alba, or Common Birch, grows 
naturally in great plenty in many parts. of 
Britain, proſpers in any ſoil, wet or dry, 
boggy, ſtony, or ſandy barren land, often 


amentum. _ | ſowing itſelf, and comes up abundantly in ſuch 
: The ſpecies of moſt note are, places where hardly any other tree will grow ; 
1. B ETUI A alba. and in ſuch ground it may be cultivated to 


White, or Common European Birch.} Betula | advantage, both as a foreſt- tree for its timber, 
with an erect trunk covered with CH bark, 2 as coppice ot r fell every 
riſing twenty or thirty feet high, dividing into n or eight years for pales, &c. 1 
FFF 
oval, ſerrated leaves, ending in points. by the wheel-wrights, and turners value it for 

Fariety.] Pendulous, or Weeping Birch. | many purpoſes ; its lopping is excellent ſuel. 

2. BETULA nigra. and the bruſh-wood makes the beſt of brooms. 

Black Virginia Birch.] Betula with a large | See BzooMs. . . 
upright trunk, and ſpreading ſpotted branches, The bark of theſe trees is of ſuch dura- 

owing fifty or faxty feet high, th | ble nature, that the Swedes cover their houſes 

arger, rhomboid-ova}, doubly-ſerrated, pointed | with it in the manner of tales. Be: Pt 
leaves, on long foot-ftalks. | Before the invention of writing-paper, the 

Variecties.} Broad-leaved Virginia Birch inner bark of this tree was ſometimes prepared. 
Poplar-leaved Virginia Birch—Paper Birch. | and uſed for that purpoſe ; hence ſome forts 

2. BETULA venta. are called PaperBirch.. - * 

Canada Birch.] Betula with an upright A wholeſome wine is made of the juice or 
trunk and fpreading branches, growing _ ſap of this tree, procured in March white the 
ſeet high; large, f | lap is in motion, by boring holes in the body 
ſerrated leaves. 4 of large trees, and putting in faucets or taps of 

Parieties.} Duſky Canada Birch White ſinall elder-pipes, to conduct the liquor into 
ow Canada Birch—Poplar-leaved Canada { bottles, ſo that from a good many trees ſeveral 

irch. | | gallons may be daily collected, without in. 

BeTULA nana. juring the trees in their growth, E 
Darf Alpine Birch. ] Betula with a ſh Coppices are formed of theſe trees in waſte. 
by branching item two or three ſeet high, gar- barren land, to cut as under wood every ſix, 
niſhed with round c ed leaves. eight, or ten years, for poles, for hoops, and 


* 


5. BeTULA Alnus. | 7 uſes in huſbandry ; alſo for the bruſh- 
| | | | - 


T] 


: 


wood 
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wood for birch - rooms, for which there is a| 
conſtant demand. When fuch coppices are 


intended, they ſhould be formed of young | 


plants, previouſly raiſed in the 1 (ſee 
their Propagation) ; from thence planted out at 
five or ix feet diſtance, which in — N 
eight years will be ready to cut as under woo 
and Wall ſupport a cutting every ſixth year for 
the broom-men, and every cighth, tenth, or 
twelſth year, for poles for the hoop-benders, | 
and other uſes, for huſbandry implements. 
The two ſpecies of American Birch, and 
varieties, being Hy hardy as che common 
fort, but more ſwiſt in growth, and obtain a 
large ftature; may alſo be introduced in woods 
and other plantations among foreſt- trees. | 
The Betula Alnus, or Alder-tree, grows | 
rapidly in marſhy or watery places, or mea- 
dows contiguous to rivers, brooks, and other 
waters, in moſt parts of Britain, and is a uſeful 
tree both in its growing ſtate, and its wood as 
timber, and for poles for e . f= 
wing ireely in any moiſt or il, it 
5 — 7 account in any waſte, 
marſhy, or ſwampy grounds. | 
In its growing ſtate i is moſt uſeful to ſecure 
the banks of rivers, by planting truncheons 
pretty cloſe, which wall grow and ſend up 
numerous fuckers quite from the lower roots; 
which eſfectually prevents the banks from 


„ II the current. 
—Theſe trees are uſeful to form hedges, 
to fence and divide boggy or ſwampy ground. 
The wood of this tree is particularly valua- 
ble for works intended to be conſtantſy under 
water, ſuch as water-pipes, fluices, pumps, 
troughs, piles, &c. and the turners apply it to 
various uſes. 19 
Coppices of che Birch and Alder in boggy 
ground, to be cut as underwood every eight or 
ten years for poles or brooms, pay very well; 
and which plantation may either be formed 
by planting ſeedling- raiſed young trees from a 
nurſery, of three or four to tive or fix feet 
peers {4 or the Alder alſo by ſt cuttings 
of the young branches or ſhoots ; aud likewiſe | 
by planting J truncheons or poles, cut three | 
or four feet long from growing trees; ſharp- 
ening one end, then making holes with an iron 
crow, &c. half a yard or two feet, and one or 
two yards aſunder, plant the truncheons two 
feet in the ground; they will readily grow and 
ſend up ſeveral ſtems, which in ſeven years 
wall be large enough to fell for poles, at which 
tme clear away entirely every other ſtool, ſo 
that the Ae. ſtand five or ſix feet aſunder, 
and they will afford you a fall of good poles 


every eighth or tenth year. 
But when 


\ 
if 


intended to-bave theſe or -any od 


= 


+ 


e * n 
GLA. ropagation- of all tb Species. 

The 8 „ either by 
ſeeds or layers; the common fort afford us 
plenty of feed-in_ autumn, but that of the 
foreign ſorts is imported by the ſeedſmen from 


America. Sow all the ſorts in beds of light earch 


in autumn or ſpring, covering the ſeed about 
half an inch deep, and the plants will come up 
in April or May; keeping them clean from 
weeds all ſummer ; the ſpring following plant 
them out in nurſery- rows two feet and half 


aſunder, to remain till they are three, four, or 


five feet high, then tranſplant them where 


- \ they are to remain.” | 


By layers may be raiſed plentifully 
from a few — ſivols, havmg been pre- 
viouſly headed down to the ground-to produce 
lower branches, which, when two years old, 
will be well furniſhed with many ſide - ſhoots, 
and ſhould then be plaſhed and layed to- 


gether with all their young twigs, every one 
be planted 


of which will , and be fit to 
out in the nurſery the ſollo wing autumn, and 
the ſtools continue to furnifh a ſupply of 


layers annually, — 

this method of laying, all the varieties of 
the foreign and other ſpecics are continued ; for 
vary from ſeed. 

Alder- tree is alſo propagated plentiful! 
by ſeed and layers as above; alſo cuttings KA 
any ſize, planted in any moiſt or marſhy 
place, will put out roots freely, and in two or 
three years will become large plants of three, 
four, or five ſoet ſtature, when they may be 
planted out for good. | | 


1 ＋ cuttings or truncheons of two or 
three long may be planted at once by the 
ſides of rivers, brooks, &c. putting them two 


parts of three iu the ground, they will grow, 
and atford a cutting for poles every ſeven or 


eight vears. 


LIENNIAL PLANTS. Plants, as the 
title Biennial waports, that are only of two 


years' duration. 
Numerous plants are of this tribe, which 


being raiſed one year from feed, generally at - 


tain perfection either the ſame, or in about the 
period of a twelvemonth, or a little leſs or 
more, and the following ſpring or ſummer 
ſhoot up ſtalks, flower, and perſect feeds, ſoon 
after which moſt ſorts either commonly periſh, 
or if any particular fort ſurvive another year, 
they aſſume a dwindling and ſtraggling 
growth, and gradually die off; ſo that Bien- 
nials are always in their prime the crit or ſe- 
cond ſummer, and therefore in the general 
part mult be raiſed every year from ſeed for 
| ſucceſſional 


— 
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BIG 
ſucceſſional ſupplies, both of eſculent kinds and 


flowers. 


Riennials conſiſt both of eſculents and flower- 
plants. | 


BIG 
beautiful cluſters of large  trumpet-ſhaped 
ſcarier flowers. , 3 
Variety] Radicant leaſt Aſh-leaved Bigno- 


nia with ſmall flowers. 


Of the eſculent kinds, the cabbage, ſavoy, | g. Brononita wngus cats. . 5 


carrot, parſnep, beet, onion, leck. Sc. ate] Farclau, Bignonia.] Bignonia with trailing 


See K1TCHEN-GARDEN PLANTS. 
Of the flowery tribe, the Canterbury-bell, 
French honeyſuckle, wall-flower, ſtock-July- 
flower, ſweet william, China-pink, matted 
pink, carnation, fcabious, tree - mallow, ver- 
vain-mallow, tree-primrofe, honeſty or moon- 
wort, &c. are all of the Biennial tribe; all of 
which being ſown in March, April, or May, 
riſe the ſame year, aud in ſpring followin 
ſhoot up into flalks, flower and perfect ſeeds | 
in autumn, after which moſt of them dwindle ; 
though the wall-flowers, ſtocks, ſweet-wil- 
liams, and carnations, will furvive and flower 
the following year; but the plants become 
ſtraggling, the flowers ſmall and badly colour- 
ed; it is therefore eligible to raiſe a rough 


annually from ſeed, of all the forts; althou 
wall-flowers, carnations, and pinks, may 
continued by flips and layers, in the utmoſt | 
perfection, in a perennial ſtate, by railing ſome 
every ſummer by theſe methods of propaga- 
tion. See cach fort under its proper genus. 

BIGNONIA, Trumpet-flower, or Scarlet 
Jaſmine. f 


ſtalks, requiring a wall for ſupport, and root- 
ing at their joints, ornamented with oblong 
* leaves, growing in pairs, and ſhort 
crooked tendrils divided in three parts; the 
flowers are yellow and produced from the 
wings of the leaves. | | 


BioNoNIA /empervirens. 5 
ver green Climbing Virginia Bignonia.] 
Bignonia wich climbing ſlender ſtalks, twining 
upon ſupport twenty or thirty feet high; - 
ſimple lanceolate leaves placed oppoſite, ànd 
trumpet-ſhaped, erect, yellow flowers, from 
the ſides and ends of the ſtalks. and branches. 
3 Evergreen climbing four lea ved 
Virginia Bignonia. | 3 
4. BIOCNONIA Catalpa. | 
Catalpa, or Tree Bignonia.] Bignonia with 
an uptight, ſtrong, woody ſtem and branches, 
rifing twenty feet high, ornamented with large 
heart-ſha leaves five or fix inches long, 
almoſt as broad, placed by threes, and whitiſh- 
yellow-ſtriped flowers in panicles towards 
ends of the branches. 
The flowers of all the ſpecies are monopeta- 


The Bignonias are of the ſhrub and tree lous, tubular, long, and ſomewhat trumpet- 


kind, comprehend many ſpecies, three or four 
of which are cultivated in our ſhrubberies, and 
conſiſt of climbing ſhrubs and an upright tree, 
iſhed, ſome with winged, others with 
— leaves, and campanulate trumpet- 
ſhaped flowers. 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 
Charafters.] CALyY is monophyllous, cup- 
ſhaped, and quinquiid. CoRoLLA is one | 
beli-ſhaped petal, having a long tube, ſwelling 
and five-parted at top, the two upper parts 
reflexed, the under ones ſpread open. STA- 
MINA, two ſhort and two long filaments, and 
oblong reflexed autheræ. PISTILLUM, an 
oblong germen, flender "I and headed ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, a bivalvate pod of two 
cells, containing numerous winged ſeeds placed 
 imbricatim. | 
The plants are moſtly of American growth; 
thoſe cultivated in our gardens are, - | 


(haped (ſee the Charafers), appearing moſtly 
in Auguſt, but rarely produce ſeed-pods in 
England. | | 
to their uſe in gardens, they are all em- 
Poyes as plants of ornament. 9 
he firſt and ſecond ſort, if planted againſt 
high walls, will ſoon cover them, they emitting. 
roots at all the joints of the ſtalks, whic 
ſtrike into the joints of buildings, and mount to 
their tops if ever ſo high, where they will en- 
dure many # phy and flower annually. | 
The third fort and variety being ſomewhat 
render, muſt be planted againſt a warm wall, 
and ſheltered from froſt with mats while 
oung. » | | 
The Cata/pa is a very ornamental, hardy, 
deciduous ſhrub, or rather tree, worthy of a 
place in all curious ſhrubberies, as during the 
{ſummer ſeaſon, when clothed with its luxu- 
riant beautiful foliage, no tree makes a more 


1. BicxoNnIA radicans. noble appearance, which, on accaunt of its 


* 


Radicant Climbing Al- leaved Scarlet Big- 
vonia ] Bignonia with climbing ſhrubby 
ſtalks, radicant or rooting at the points, mount- 
ing upon ſupport, thirty or forty feet high, 
vrnamented with pinnated oppoſite leaves o. 
tour pair of ſmall ſawed lobes and an odd one. 


Gngular beauty, ſhould be placed conſpicuouſ- 
ly, and ſome thould be diſpoſed ſingly upon 
ſpacious lawns, or other large opens of graſs- 
ground, and permitted to take their natural 
growth. 5 
Prepagation of all the Species. 2 

The three turſt ſpecies and varieties may be 


and all the ſhoots and branches terminate by 


propagated 


ſix or ſeven years. 
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propagated by layers; every ſhoot laid will 
— 52 Eggers wilt flower in two or three 
Sat. 15. l | 1 ; 4 
g We of the ſtrong ſhoots. will alſo put 
out roots freely, - Bags: 1 
They may alfo be raiſed from Teels procured 
from America, ſowing them in pots in ſpring, 
and place them in a moderate. hot-hed, from 
which the plants muſt be inured to the full air 
in ſummer, ſheltered in winter from froſt, and 
in ſpring plant them out in the full ground; 
but plants thus raiſed rarely flower in leſs than 


The Cata/pa may be propagated by cuttings 

of its 5 aided 1 antiGeial hank | 
planting them in pots in ſpring, which plu 
either in a common dung hot-bed, or in a bark- | 
bed z they will ſtrike in a month or fix weeks, 
when they muſt be hardened to the open air, 
in which let them ſtand till October, then 
moved to a place of occaſional ſhelter from 
froſt, and in ſpring following plant them out in 
the nurſery. 

This plant is alfo raiſed from ſeed, either in 
a warm border; or in pots, and plunged in a 
moderate hot-bed, which will facilitate the 
germination of the ſeed, which is ſometimes 
apt to remain a year before it begins to grow. 

BIVALVE, an appellation given to ſuch 
pods or capſules as conſiſt of two valves in- 
cloſing the ſeeds, _ 

BIXA, Dying Mitella, Spaniſh Anotta, or 
French Roucou. 8 
There is but one ſpecies, an evergreen ſhrub 
of the hot-houſe. _ . N 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynias. 

Characters. ] CALY x; a plane, obtuſe, per- 
manent cup. CoRoOLLA, ten large oblong 

in a double feries. STAMINA, nume- 

rous briſtly filaments. P1sSTILLUM, an oval 
germen, ſlender ſtyle, and parallelly - biſid, com- 
| pms ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oval, 
zeart-formed, hairy capſule of two valves and 
c 

The ſpecies is, : $ 

Bix A Orellana. | | 1 
-. American Bixa.] Bixa with an upright | 
ftem ten feet high, branching out into a regular 
head, garniſhed : with | heart-ſhaped, pointed 
leaves, placed alternate, and reddiſh flowers in 
panicles from the ends of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by large, pulpy, red fruit; in great 

ueſt among dyers and painters. | 

his tender American ſhrub is retained he 
m ſtoves for variety. Nate | 
It is propagated by ſeeds from America, 
ſown in pots in ſpring, and plunged in a bark- 
bed, and the plants are to be tranſplanted into 
ſeparate pots, and always retained in the ſtove. 


4 


„ 
*BLIGHTS. Theſe are inſectious diſtem. 


pers, wich often attack our fruit-tretes in 


ſpring and ſummer, frequently deſtroy ing the 
leaves, bloſſoms, and fruit, and ſometimes 
prove deſtractive to the trees themſelves.” 
Many lnve attempted to account ſor the 
cauſes of Blights. Some ſuppoſe they proceed 
from ſome particular defect in the ſoil ; others 
attribute the whole to the air, whiiſt others 
are of opinion that it proceeds from the parti- 
cular” ſtate of the trees themſelves, eſpecially 
when they aiſume a weakly habit; ſome 
again aſeribe the diſtemper to eaſterly winds, 
bringing vaſt quantities of inſect eggs from 
a. diſtance, or that long dry eaſterly winds, 


unaccompanied by rain or night-dews, ſtop the 


perſpiration: in tender bloſſoms, and occafion. 
them ſoon to wither and decay; and by long 
continuance of the fame weather, the leaves. 
and tender ſhoots are alſo affected in like 
manner, and the perſpiring matter thickens to 
a glutinous conſiſtence, adhering to the ſurface, 
becomes nutriment to thoſe ſmall anĩimalcula 
which we often find ſo numerous on the leaves 
and young ſhoots of fruit-trees, diſcoverable 
by the ſhrivelling or curling of the leaves, 
and which, though not generally ſuppoſed to 
be the firſt cauſe of the diſtemper, yet they 
ſpread the miſchief conſiderably, as often, from 

will over-run a whole tree, 


a few twigs, th 
and * therafelves to others on every ſide, 


to the deſtruction often of a whole wall of 


Againſt this anaoyance to- our fruit-trees 
there is no guard, nor any certain general 
method of cure after the trees are once conſi- 
derably attacked. F 

Various methods however are practiſed to 
ſave wall and eſpalier- trees when the infection 
ap ſuch as, when the diſtemper is flight, 
to pinch off all the worſt leaves, to prevent its 
ſpreading ; alſo to cut off part, or even whole 


oots, when moſt of the leaves on them, or 
the ſhoots themſelves, are infected, cutting 


them off below the diſtempered parts, and they 
will probably ſhoot out again the ſame or next 
year. After theſe operations frequently daſh. 
the trees with water in a morning or evening, 
either out of a common watering- pot, or a 


3 watering- engine, the latter of which is 
moſt etteCtual, which by a daily repetition. 
for a: week, will have a great effect m-prevent- 
ing the diſaſter from ſpreading, it not totally 

eradicate it, when not very formidable. 
Or may alſo occaſionally ſtrew tobacco-duſt: 
over the trees, or ſprinkle them with water in 
which. tobacco-ſtalks have been infuſed. © 
There is a ſpecies of Blight called a fire- 
blaſt, the moſt certain and ſudden deſtruction 
to 
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to ſruĩt. trees of any, as in a few hours it not 
only deſtroys the leaves and fruit, but fre- 
quently the branches, and ſometimes whole 
| trees, and for which there is not the leaſt remedy. | 

A fort of peſtilence ſumetimes attacks Wall- 
fruit trees, which cauſes the leaves and thoots 
to become black and clammy, often termi- 
nating in their deſtruction, and will run 
through the whale walling, if not ſtopped by 
removing the d. ſtempered parts, and ſometimes 
the whole tree; and wathing that part of the 
wall with lime or brine. . 

BLITUM. Blite, or Strawberry-(pinach. 
Ie plants are herbaceous annuals of the 

ornamental kind, ritng with ftems two or 
three feet high, garni ſhed with ſpinach- ſhaped 
leaves, and —— of ſtrawberry- like fruit; 
hence the name Strawberry -ſpinach. | 

Claſs and order, Aonandria Digyma. 

Characters. J CaLy x, is tripartite, tpreading, 
and permanent. Cokot La, none. STAM1- 
NA, one {mall briftly filament, and double 
antherz. PiSTILLUM, an oval-poiated ger - 
men, two ſtyles, and {imple ſtigmas. Pert- 
CARPIUM, a ſmall, oval, compreſſed capſule, 
having one globular compreſſed feed the tize 

The ſpecies are, j 

I. BuiruM capitatum. 

Capitated Strawberry-Spinach.)] Blitum with 
upright herbaceous ſtalks, two feet and a halt 
high, garniſhed with triangular ſpinach-thaped | 
leaves, and flowers in cluſtered heads at che 
zoints and crown of the ſtalks, ſucceeded by 
* fruit. 

arrety.] itated White Strawberry- 
Spinach—Red-leaved Strawberry-Spinach. 

2. BL1iTUM tataricum. | 

Tarterian Straw pmach.)] Blitum with | 
herbaceous ſtalks, rifing a yard high; trian- 
gular, acutely - indented, ipinach-ſhaped leaves; 
and heads of flowers, growing only from 
the ſides of the ſtalks, ſucceeded by ſmall, | 


| 
| 
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They merit culture as plants of ornament, 
ior the ſingular variety of their fruit, being the 
tize of common wood-ſtrawberrics, and numer 
rous on the ſtalks, make a fine appearance in 


July and Auguſt, but are not catable. 
ſucceed in the common borders; and 


| 


| foe planted in pots to adorn court-yards,. in 


aſſemblage with other potted plauts, have 
pretty effect... * 
tion is by ſeed annually in 


- 


Their propage ' 
March or April, ſown either in patches in the 
borders where they are to remain, or together 
in a bed of common earth, to be afterwards 
tranſplanted into the places where they are to 
flower, covering the ſeed about half an inch 
deep, and the plants will appear ia a month, 
abſerving, if they are ſown in patches, to 
leave only three in a patch, at five or. fix 
inches diftance, and if ſown in a bed for 
tranſplanting, they muſt be planted out before 
they begin tu ſhoot up their ſtems, diſpoſing 
them as above in different parts of the bor- 
ders; and if any are to be potted, plant one in 
each pot, givingthe whole occaſional waterings. 

When their ſtems are advanced, fupport 
each with a ſtick, otherwiſe the weight of the 
berries will bear them down to the ground. 

BOCCONIA, Greater Tree Celandine. 

There is but one ſpecies, a ſhrubby Weſt. 
ladia exotic of the” ſtove, efteemed for the 
beauty of its large foliage. 

Clafs and order, Dodecendria Afonogynia. 

Charatters.] CALYx, two oval concave 
leaves. CokoLLA, no STAMINA, 
twelve ſhort filaments, and long anther. 
PISTILLUM, a large, roundiſh, contracted 
germen, femi-bihd ityle, and fin ſtigma. 
RICARPIUM, an oval, compreſſed fruit of 
one cell, full of pulp, aud one ſeed. | 

The ſperies is, 

Skhrabby Bocconia.} Bocconia with an up- 
right, ſtraight, robuſt, branchiug ſtem, growing 


& * 


| 


red, ſtra wberry- like fruit. 
. BLITUM virgatum. 

rf Firgate Strawberry-Spinach.) 

tum with a flender ſtalk about a foot hi 


2 ſpinach- ſhaped. indented 


gh; | 
leaves; | 


JW bark ; large, oblong, 
2 : 


ren or twelve feet high, covered with a white 
eeply- ſinuated, glaucous 
lea ves, ten or twelve inches long. half as broad, 
placed alternate: and flowers in looſe fpikes 
from the ends ot the branches. 4: 


of flowers iag ip all] The whole plaut abounds with a yellow 
ory." rang 1 GAs n tt | FX 
teddi w e fruit. F his plant is propagated feeds from 
riped-leaved e Weſt-Indies, ſowing nw ſpring in 
then in a bark ty 


of light earth, and 
bed; and when the plants come up, prick 
them into ſeparate pots, which anuſt always 
be kept in the ftove * | 
BOMBAK, the Silk Cotton tree; ſo called 


| 


from the ue lk / down contained in the ſoed 
veilal. » +4 | | N * a 8 
| There 


\ 
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| There are three ſpecies, trees of extraordi- | ſmall pots, plunging them in the bark-hed, 


nary magnitude and lofty ſtature, natives of 
Ae Aſia, and Altea. where, modern 
writers afhrm, they are ſo large, that ſixteen 
men cannot fathom them, ſo tall, that an 
arrow cannot reach their top, with heads! ſo 
widely diffuſed (ſays Boſman in his Deſcription 
of Guinea) that 20,000 men cloſely armed, 
might eaſily ſtand under the branches. 

They are retained in this country in hot- 
houſes, as plants of ſingularity, for the 
variety of their ſingular foliage ; but there 
are little hopes of their ever flowering in 
England. 

Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 

Charatters.] CAL vx is monophyllous, cam- 
panulate, | Tr and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA is divided into five oval concave ſeg- 
ments. STAMINA, many filaments united be- 
low, and incurved antheræ. PisTILLUM, a 
round germen, flender multiparted ſtyle, and 
round ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, - a Are, 


oblong, turbinated, igneous, quinquivalvular 


capſule of five cells, full of a cottony down, 
incloſing many round ſeeds. 
| The principal ſpecies are, 

1. BoMBax Ceiba. 15 
Ceiba, or Thorny Bombax.] Bombax with an 
upright ſtraight trunk, cloſely armed with ſhort 
ſtrong ſpines, branches coming out ncar the 
top, adorned with leaves compoſed of five 
long ſpear-ſhaped lobes, conneAed at their 
baſe, and polyandrous flowers at the ends of 
the branches, ſucceeded by oval fruit larger 
than a ſwan's egg, filled with ſeeds and cotton. 

2. BoMBAx pentandrum. 

Pentandrous Smooth Bombax.] Bombax with 
an upright, ſtraight, unarmed trunk, branchi 
at top, garniſhed with leaves compoſed o 
nine long ſpear-ſhaped lobes, united at their 

baſe, ns pentandrous flowers from the end 
of the branches, ſucceeded by large oval fruit 
full of ſeeds and cotton. — 

7 Bou BAR heptaphyllum. 6 

eptaphyllous Smooth Bombax.] Bombax 

with an upright, ſtrait, unarmed trunk, branch- 
ing near the top; heptaphyllous, or ſeven-lobed 
leaves, united at the = and polyandrous 


| flowers, ſucceeded by large oval fruit, contain- | 


ing ſeeds and cotton. | | 
| "Theſe trees being natives of both Indies, and 
other warm parts of the world, in this country 
muſt always reſide in a hot-houſe. | 
They are raiſed from ſeeds procured in the 
capſules from the Weſt Indies. Sow the ſeeds 
in ſpring in pots of light earth, and plunge 
them in a ſubſtantial hot-bed of dung or tan, 
where the plants will appear in three or four 
weeks, which are to be pricked into ſeparate 


| 


B OR 


giving ſhade and water, and let them be con- 
ntly kept in the ſtove, ſhifting occa- 
ſionally ino larger pots and freſh earth, wa- 


tering them plentifully in ſummer, but mode- 


rately in winter. 
NTTA, Wild Olive of Barbadoes. 
This genus compriſes one woody pyramidal 


| evergreen of the ſtove, of ornamental appeur- 


ance. 45S 
. Claſs and order, Didynamia Angio/permia. 
Chara#ers.] CALYx, a ſmall quinquifid 
permanent cup. CoRoLLA, one ringent petal, 
with a long tube gaping above, the upper lip. 
ere and emarginated, the under one tri ſid 


PisTILLUM, an oval germen, ſimple ſtyle, 
and biſid ſtigma. PzrICARrPLIUM, a large oval 
berry, including an oval nut. 0 {6 #56 

The ſpecies is, | 

Box rIA daphnoides. 

Daphne-like, Barbadoes Mild Olive. ] Bontia 
with a woody ſtem and branches, riſing ten 
feet high; oblong, narrow, ſmooth, thickith 
leaves, crenated at the edges ; and flowers from 
the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded by large 
oval fruit, that ſometimes ripen in England. 

This plant is propagated eaſily by ſeeds in 
2 hot-bed; alſo by cuttings, with the ſame 
aſſiſtance, and the plants muſt always remain 
in pots, and reſide in the hot-houſe. 

Of this genus are two hardy herbaceous 
plants, cultvated in our gardens, an annual 
and a perennial, riſing with ſtalks two feet high, 
ſunple leaves, and monopetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.}) CaLyx i five-parted at top, 
and permanent. CoroLLA, a ſingle rotated 
petal, with a ſhort tube, ſpreading and five- 


parted above. STAMINA, five connivent fila- 


ments, and oblong connivent antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, four germina, flender ſtyle, and 
ſingle ſligmma. PERICARPIUM, none; thecalyx 


becomes ſwollen, and contains four roundiih 


ſeeds. 5 

The ſpecies are, 

1. BoRAGO officinalis. 5 

Common Annual! Borage.] Borago with an- 

nual roots, large, oblong, rough leaves, ſpread- 

ng on the ground; rough, branching flower- 
a 


placed alternate, and many ſmall flowers froin 
the ſides and top of the ſtalk and branches. 


flowers with red flowers—wi 
—with variegated leaves. 
2. BokaGo orientalit. 


white flowers 


0 


and revolute, STAMINA, four filaments, twa 
longer than the others, and ſimple antherz. 


ks two feet high, garniſhed with leaves 


Varieties.) Common 58 with blur 
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Oriental Perennial Berage.] Borage with 
fleſhy, ſpreading, perennial roots, ſending up 
large hear:-ſhaped leaves, and ſtalks two feet 
high, dividing upward into foot-ſtalks, termi- 
nated by panicles of pale blue flowers. 


The Ber age 2fficinalis is the Common An- 


nual Borage, an excellent por-herb ; and the 
young leayes and flowers are by many eſteemed 
to cat as a ſallad, and put in wine for cool tan- 
kards, and the flowers alfo for medicine. 
II be plants rife in fpring, ſhoot up flower- 
_ in May, June, and July, and continue 
wering till autumn, when they perfect ſeeds, 
and then die. 


They are propagated by ſeeds any time in 


foil, in the place where the plants are to re- 
main, obſervi 
young, tender leaves are required, it 1s proper 
to make three different ſow ings from ſpring till 
autumn. Sow the ſeed broad-caſt, and rake it 
in; and when the plants have leaves an inch 
broad, clean and thin them by hoe to fix or 
eight inches diſtance. 

The ſpring and ſummer ſowing come in ſor 
plentiful uſe, the fame year, in ſummer and 
autumn, both of leaves and flowers; and the 
autumn ſowings furniſh ſupply in winter and 
next ſpring. 

If . is permitted to ſtand to ripen 
and ſcatter its ſeeds, there will be a ſupply of 
plants at almoſt all ſeaſons of the year, which 
will continue riſing every time of ſtirring the 

But to have lar crops, ſhould always 
make a principal ſowing in ſpring, as above, 
or a ſmaller in ſummer, to continue a ſucceſ- 
ſion of young tender leaves, all that ſeaſon and 
auturnn : — to continue a ſupply in winter, 
ſow a laſt crop early in Auguſt, which will 

furniſh young leaves all winter and following 
ſpring, and in May will ſhoot up ſtalks for 
flowering. 0 
The plants produce plenty of ripe ſeed in 
fummer and autumn. | | 

The Oriental Borage is a perennial, and 
chiefly eſteemed as a flowering plant; it will 
proſper in any dry foil; and its propagation is 


either by ſeed, or dividing the roots in au- 


rumn, 
BORBONTA, a genus of green-houſe exotic 
ſhrubs, with butterfly-ſhaped flowers. 


Claſs and order, Diadelplia Decandria. 
. Charadters.} Cartvx, a hyllous, 


_ turbinated cup, half cut into five lanceolate- | 


pointed, ſpinous ſegments. CoroLLA, five 
papilionaceous petals; the vexillum obtuſe 
and reflexed; the wings ſhorter and ſemi- 
cordate ; and the carina dipetalous, moon- 


{| 


ing, ſummer, or autumn, in any common 


. when a conſtant ſucceſſion of | 
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ſhaped, and blunt. STAMINA, ten filaments, 
nine of them united, and ſmall antherz. Pis- 
TILLUM, an awEſhaped' germen, very ſhort 


ſtyle, and obtuſe, emarginated ſtigma. PERI 
KRPIUM, a roundiſh mucronated pod, hav- 
ney. ſhaped ſeeds, | 1 
is genus furniſlies 
principa Are, . 

| 1. BokBO NIA /ancevlara. | 

Secar- leaved For benia.] Borbonia, with 
ſpear · ſhaped, many nerved, entire leaves, and 
yellow flowers at the ends of the branches. 

2. BoRBONIA crenata. 

Crenated heart-leaved Borbania.] Borbonia, 
with heart-ſhaped, many-nerved, crenated 
leaves and yellow flowers, in cluſtered ſpikes 
at the ends of the branches. 

This laſt ſpecies is a ſmall ſhrub, riſing be- 
tween two and three feet high ; they both 
flower in July and Auguſt, and are propagat- 
| ed by ſowing the feeds in the ſpring, and ma- 
naged as others of the like nature, or by lay- 
ing down the young ſhoots. | 

DERS. In gardening, Borders are 
uſeful narrow compartments of ground, whictr 
Jivide and encompaſs the different principal 
diviſions of a garden, and bound the walks. 

Borders may be confidered of two kinds, 
che uſeful and ornamental. l 

For uſeful purpoſes, one ſort are thoſe 
which are carried round the walls of a kitchen- 
garden, &c. and are moſt uſeful, whereon to 
plant various forts of fruit-trees, ſach as 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. to be train- 
{ed to the wall to form wall-trees; and ſuch 
of thoſe borders as are of a ſouth aſpect, 
are likewiſe extremely uſeful, whereon to 
raife various early eſculent herbs, roots and 
legumes ; and thoſe of the other aſpects are 
proper for the raiſing and pricking out many 
forts of plants in ſummer, that require fome 
degree of ſhade at particular periods of 
growth. | 
Theſe borders ſhould be a yard at leaſt 
wide, but if fix or eight feet, the greater ad- 
vantage it will be to the trees, &c. as well as 
for raiſing various under-crops in greater per- 


fection. a 0 
of uſeful Borders are thoſe 


in 


ſeveral ſpecies: the 


Another fort 
which divide and ſurround the principal divi- 
vition of the kitchen-garden, and immedi- 
ately verge the mam walks, which are uſeful, 
whereon to plant ranges of dwarf apple, pear, 
plum, medlar, and cherry-trees, &c. to form 
an eſpalier (ſce EsPALIER); as well as for 
the culture of many herbaceous eſculents; 
and ſhould generally be from four to five or 
fix feet wide; the line of eſpalier trees plant. 


* at leaſt three or four feet from the outer 
1 - edge 


* 
d F 
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edge thereof; ſo that here will be a three or 


four feet border outward next the walks, and 


a ſmaller one within the eſpaliet; the broader |. 


outward border ſerving for the culture of ma- 
ny low-growing eſculent plants occaſionally ; : 
and ſometimes, when the kitchen and flower- 

arden is all iu one, may ſerve as a flower 
rder ; and the ſmaller” inward Border will 
be uſeful in raiſing many forts of ſmall plants 
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Borders in pleafure-grounds are to be con- 
Gdered as of the ornamental kind. 

In this diſtrict formerly Borders were v 
predominant ; almoſt every walk was bounded 
en each ſide by a Border, embelliſhed with 
various ornamental plants: this taſte however 
is now almoſt ſupplanted; but a grand walk, 
ornamented on each fide with a ſpacious bor- 
der full of curious flowering plants, makes a 
noble appearance. 

Likewife Borders for flowers, carried 
along the boundaty of graſs lawns conti- 

uous to the main habitation, &c. either 

Arai ht or ſerpentine, have alſo an agreeable 
effect. 

Borders for particular curious flowers, ſuch 
as the curious forts of hyacinths, tulips, ra- 
nunculuſes, anemones, carnations, &c. may 
be made either along the ſides of walks, or de- 
' tacked, 
The 


* 


proper breadth of Flower- borders is, 


that, if intended chiefly for ſmall plants, or 
for the different ſorts of bulbous-rooted flow- | 


ers, they ſhould be four feet wide ; but if de- 
figned for all ſorts promiſcuouſly, they ought 
to be ſix or eight feet in breadth. 
Borders that immediately verge gravel or 
fand-walks, ſhould be planted with edgings 
of dwarf evergreen plants; ſeveral forts are 
uſed, ſuch as 1 thriſt, daiGes, pinks, &cc. 
but the former is the neateſt and moſt durable 
_ edging yet known. See Buxss. 
he Borders ſhould always be raiſed two 
or three inches above the common level, and 
thoſe that are detached ſhould Rey 
be finiſhed off with a gentle ſwell or round- 


BOSEA, Yerva Mera, or Shrubby Golden- 
rod. * 

This genus furniſhes but one ſpecies, an 
exotic ſhrub of the green-houſe. 
. Claſs and order, TOES Digymia. 

Charadters,] CaLyx, five roundith con- 
cave leaves. 
five filaments and ſimple anthere. Pisrit- 
LUM, an oval-oblong germen, no ſtyle, but 
two ſtigmas. PERICARPLIUM, a globular 


OROLL A, no petals. STAMINA, 


— 


i 
- . 


BosE a Yerva-Mora. ' $55. 4 ITS 
Verva-Mora, or Golden-rod-trie.] Boſez 
with a ft woody ſtem, dividing irregular- 
ly into bees ws eight or ten feet high, 
garniſhed with tong leaves, whitiſh under- 


* & 
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neath, with purple veins, and purple flowers 


in cluſters from the ends of the branches. 


It is an exotic from the Canary iflands, and 


is retained here, to add to 
green houſe. 1 
Its propagation is by cuttings planted in 
pots in ſpring under glaſſes; or plunged in a 
hot-bed, in which will more quickly emit 
_ though they vſten effect it without that 
aid. [5 | 
BOSQUETS are clumps, or detached com- 
nartments of ornamental 'trees, ſhrubs, and 
plants, diſpoſed either in a regular or irregular 
form, to embellith gardens, parks, &c. 
Theſe compartments have a 


the collection of the 


orna- 


mental effect in gardens, and. are compoſed 


of a great variety of deciduous and ever 
trees, and herbaceous perenmal flowers of tall 
growth. n | 
In dimenſions they ſhould be proportioned 
to the extent of the ground, even from ten to 
an hundred feet or more in width; though the 
ſrae and form ſhould be varied in the different 


o 


| fitvations and expoſures, to effect the greater 


diverſity, ſome roundiſh, oblong, curved ; 
others, bending in ſwells and ſweeps outward 
and inward, larger and ſmaller; difpoſed 
ſome towards the boundaries of ſpacious 
lawns, and other grand open ſpaces of graſs 
prom, in forming ſhrubbery 
ome oflarger dimenſions diſtributed in parks, 
paddocks, ere” on the boundaries of ſpa- 
cious rural avenues, and that of a principal 
carriage-way leading from the road entrance 
through part of a park or lawn to the 


| manſion, in all of which forms and directions, 


they ſhould generally be ſtationed in ſome 
varied order; ſome more or leſs forward, 
others more inwardly in a fimilar manner ; all 
at proper diſtances to admit of capacious inter- 
vening opens between. | 8 
In planting and embelliſhing theſe com- 
partments, great variety of ſhrubs and trees 


clumps; and 


ſhould be employed, both evergreen and de- 


cidaous, of different magnitudes, ſhades, and 
times of flowering ; and particular care is ne- 
ceflary to diſpoſe the trees and thrubs accord- 
ing to their ſeveral growths and ſtatures, ſo 
as they riſe gradually one above another from 


| the fides to the middle, and at ſuch propor- 


tionable diſtances, that there may be full ſcope 
tor the rural diffuſion of branches, ſo as each 


x” 


berry, having one feed. | 


| 


Y 2 fort 
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ſort may diſplay EY head according 


to its natural gro ö 

It is moſt adviſable to plant the deciduous 
trees and (hrubs, and the eve n kinds, 
principally in ſeparate clumps ; though a few 
dwarf ev ns may be diſtributed in the 
fronts of deciduous compartments ; and 
in the clumps of both forts may be planted 
alſo, towards the ſides, various kinds of tall 
perennials, and near the edges low plants 
of primroſes, polyanthus, violets, daffodils, 
&c . 


Theſe compartments in pleaſure-grounds 
ſhould all remain open, not incloſed with any 
practiſed in 


plants, may appear fully to view from the 
loweſt in to the Lalleſt in the middle 
or back-part.—But in parks and other fimi- 
lar extenſive theſe compartments 
thould generally be formed principally with 
the larger tree kinds, and larger forts 
of hardy ſhrubs; and defended from cattle 
with open hurdles till of ſome conſiderable 


ry to the various 


be annually dug, eſpecially in ſmall Boſquets, 
and hoed two or three times in ſummer to de- 
ſtroy weeds. 
F ſpacious 2 
-plat in ure bo 

ny 4a wh and the recreation wig 
in ſummer. - | | 
_ This compartment is generally planned 
near the habitation, contiguous to the back 
or ſide - fronts, ſometimes ſerving alſo by way 
of a lawn to that part; or it may be ſtationed 
at the termination'of a grand walk or avenue 
of moderate extent, for it ſhould not be far 
from the . houſe; or it might be contrived 
amidſt any Be Er detached plantation, 
or wilderneſs- work, — why of a 
grand ing to ſuch a ould at an 
rate e of the ſhade of tal 
trees, ſo ſtationed on the boundary as to af- 
ford made, which, at leaſt, ſhould be pretty 
conſiderable in an afternoon, that being the 
time of day company uſually walk out to take 
the diverſion of bowling. 1 

As to the dimenſions, where there is ſcope 
of ground, it ſhould not be leſs than an 
acre ; and as to figure, the moſt common is 
that of an exact ſquare; but ſome are alſo 


EY 
1 


' 


| ſward. 


oblong, others are circular ; though to ſoit the 
general plan or figure of the ground, it may 
be contrived either of a regular form, or any 
well calculated rural deſign, when conſiſt- 
legs wich the other works of the garden; 
{ and its boundaries may be a ſpacious border, 
either ſtraight or ſerpentine, embelliſhed with 
the choiceſt ſhrubs and flowers. 
| The plane or ſurface of the Green ſhould 
generally be of a horizontal level, or nearly 
io, according to the ſituation, and as high at 
leaſt as the level of the adjoini 
und, ſo as to preſerve it always free from 
ing water. | 
It ſhould be levelled in an exact manner, 
{and laid with the fineſt graſs-turf that can 
be procured from a cloſe-paſtured common or 
downs. See TURE. 
The dimenſions and proper level of the 
Green ſhould be ſet out with ſtakes, placed 
round the extremity or allotted boundary, fif- 
teen or twenty feet aſunder, and on theſe to 
mark the determined level of the ground; 
and from which, on the oppoſite ſides, level 
in others croſs- ways at the ſame diſtance ; and 
then, according to the aforeſaid determined 
level marked on the ſtakes, proceed by line 
and ſpate to form the ground to a proper ſur- 


ry | face, by making it up firmly in lines from 


ſtake to ſtake ; and according to which, make 
up the pannels or ſpaces between equally firm 
and regular, not to fink in hollows hereafter ; 
ſo rake the whole leyel, and finith it off evenly 
and r _ ih at laſt, two or three inches 
depth of light ſandy foil, or any light dr 
earth is * evenly over the 3 —— 
all of one ſort of equal quality, the graſs will 
more effectually form regularly, an even fine 
The s- work ſhould moſt adviſedly be 
effected by laying the ſurface with the turf, 
eatly ſuperior to forming it by ſeed; and 
the turf for this purpoſe ſhould be choſen of 
as a fine, a cloſe {mooth ſward as poſſible from 
ſome downs or cloſe-paſtured common, as 
above intimated ; and this ſhould be cut in the 
uſual _ each turf a foot wide, a yard 
long, about an inch thick, and which 
ſhould be laid with neat exactneſs, cloſel 
prong 2m edge to edge; and afterwa 
well _—_ ow large wooden beaters, and 
repeat rolled with a large heavy roller. 
See San and Tur. . n 
Io keep the Bowling-Green in neat order, 
after being formed as above, it will require 
frequent mowing in ſummer ; probably, once 
a week or oftener, to keep the graſs very ſhort, 
proper for bowling on; likewiſe will need 
occaſional rolling to preſerve the ſurface firm 
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and even: alſo, when earthy worm-caſts are 
thrown up conſiderably over the ſurface, it 
ſhould be poled to break and ſcatter them about, 

and then rolled with a wooden roller, to which 

the ſcattered earthy particles will readily ad- 

here, and the ſurface thereby will be rendered 

clean in the requiſite orderly manner. ' See 

PoLinG-Gr Ass. 

If any groſs weeds appear in the Green, 
ſuch as dandelion, &c. they ſhould be eradi- 
cated clean to the bottom. 8 

BRACTEA, a Floral Leaf, the botanic 
term for ſuch leaves that are attendant on the 
flower, coming out with it on the ſame ſtalk, 
differing in ſize, ſhape, and colour, from the 
other leaves ot the plant, and are often ſituated 
fo near the flower as to be ſometimes miſtaken 
for the calyx. | | 

BRACTEA is alſo one of the ſeven fulcra 


or op of plants. 
BRAS 


SICA, the Cabbage, Cauliflower, 


Broccoli, &c. 

This genus is very comprehenſive in uſeful 
eſculents of the kitchen-garden ; it includes 
not only the numerous tribe of 3 ſa- 
voys, borecole, and cole worts, but alſo the 
cauliflower, and all the varieties of broccoli, 
and, according to Linnzus, alſo the turnep ; 
but to render every thing as intelligible as 
poſſible for practice in cheir cultivation, we 
ſhall treat of each article in a ſeparate divi- 
ſion, under the generic head Braſſica. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoſa. 

Charatters.] CALYx, four ſpear-ſhaped, 
concave, deciduous leaves. CoroLLA, four 
oval plane petals placed croſs-ways. STAMINA, 
fovr long, and two ſhort filaments, and erect, 
pointed antheræ. P1STILLUM, a taper ger- 
men, ſhort ſtyle, and headed ſtigma. PRRI- 
CARPIUM, a long depreſſed pod of two cells, 
filled with round ſeeds. 

Some botaniſts contend, that there is only 
one real ſpecies of cabbage, and that the 
original ſpecies is the wild ial ſea-cab- 
bage, and the parent of all the different culti- 
vated varieties of cabbage, ſavoys, borecole, 
coleworts, turnep-cabbage, e ee and 
broccoli. Whatever the five former ſorts 
may be, the caulifloyer is apparently a di- 
ſtint ſpecies of the ſame genus; and the 
broccoli is moſt probably a variety of the 


_ cauliflower. 


But in the general botanic ar ts 
the Braſſica comprehends fifteen or ſixteen, 
or. more different ſpecies, of which not more 
than three, considered as diſtinct ſpecies, 
and their reſpective varieties, are eſteem- 


able for o:zconomical culture either in 38 Turnep-Cabbage.] The ſtalk and root ſwell- 
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or fields, and theſe are moſtly, or the greater 
part, very valuable eſculent plants, compriſ- 
ing in one ſpecies and varieties, all the head- 
ing cabbages, ſavoy cabbages, borecoles, com- 
mon coleworts, turnep-cabbage, the cauli- 
flower, and broccoli, and in the'other two, the 
rape and turnep ; the other ſpecies being but 
of little conſideration either for uſe or orna- 
ment, or principally only for botanic obſer- 


vation, I ſhall therefore proceed only in the 


deſcription and culture of the abovementioned 
uſeful ſpecies and their reſpective varieties; 
firſt, the ſaid ſpecies and principal varieties in 
a continued arran tit; and afterwards, 
each ſort, and its different varieties, together 
with their ſeveral methods of culture, will be 
fully deſcribed under ſeparate heads, or diſtinct 
diviſions. | | 
The ſpecies and varieties for our purpoſe are, 
1. BrassICA oleracea. 


right, fleſhy ſtalk, crowned with a large head 
of oblong-roundiſh leaves, in fome varieties 
cloſely cabbaging m a large compact head, 
in others, ſpreading looſe and open. | 

Varieties of this, according to the modern 
botaniſts, are, | 

Bx Assi A oleracea capitata. | 
Heading Common Cabbage.) Producing a 
roundiſh and oblong cloſely-cabbaged head, of 
roundiſh and oblong plane, entre leaves. 
compriſing many valuable varieties. See Firſt 
Diviſſon. 

BA Ass IA eleracea ſabauda. 

8 Cabbage, or Savov.] ing a 
rountith and oblong cloſely-cabbaged head, 
of roundiſh, crumply-curied leaves, Several 
varieties. See Second Driorfton. | 

BRass1ICA oleracea fimbriata. 

Fimbriated open Cabbage, or BokECOLE.] 
Producing a tall ſtem, crowned by an open 
looſe head, of oblong, cut, fimbriated-curled 
leaves, ſpreading open ; never cabbaging.—Se- 
veral varieties. See Third Drivifion. 

Ba AssICA gleracea ſabellica. 

Siberian Borecole, Scotch Cole, or Kale.] 
Producing a ſtrong ſtem, coronated by a la 
open of oblong, roundiſh, broad; thick, 
cut, curly leaves ; not cabbaging ; including 
ſome varieties. See Third Diuiſien. 
|  BrAsvSIca oleracea viridis. 

Green CoMMon open CoLEwoRT.] Pro- 
ducing a ſhort ſtem, crowned with an open 
head of oblongiſh plane leaves, not cabbag- 
ing. See Third Diviſion. : 

RASSICA oleracea Napobrafſica. 


ing 


Oleraceous, or Pot- herb Common Cabbage. J. 
Braſſica, or cabbage with a biennial root, up- 
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ing turnep-ſhaped, crowned' by a head of 
open oblongith leaves; never cloſing to cab- 
bage. See Fourth Diviſion. 2 
5 Bn ASSICA oleracea canliflara botrytts. 

Cluftered Braffica, ar the CAULIFLOWER. J 
Producing an upright ſhortiſh ſtalk, crowned 
by an open head of oblong, narrow plane, en- 
tire leaves, not cabbaging ; but having a large 
cluſtered lower-head in the centre. Fee Fijth 
Diviſffon. | 

BrasSICA oleracea [talica. _ 

Jalian Cabbage, called Broccoli. ] Hav- 
ing, an erect, robukk ſtalk, crowned by a large, 
open head of oblong, dark, and light-green 
plane leaves, not cabbaging, but having a 
cluſtered flower-head in the centre, in the 
manner of a cauliflower—Sevcral varieties. 
See Sixth Diven. b 

Thus far the ſyſtematic botaniſts ſuppoſe 
all the foregoing to be only accidental ya- 
- rieties of the Braſſica oleracea, or common 
cabbage : there is, however, a very apparent, 
and ſeemingly permanent, difference in the 
general habit or manner of growth in ſeveral 
of the forts; but conformabiy to the prevail- 
ing botanic ſyſtem, I have ranged them ac- 
cordingly under the aforeſaid iac bead 
Braffica oleracea ; and ſhall deſcribe each, and 
its reſpective varieties, under a diſtinct or ſe- 
parate diviſion, —See each in its place, 

But the following is conſidered as a di- 
1 permanent ſpecies of tlie open cabbage 
1 8 

2. Brassrca Napus. 

Navew, Rape, or Cole Sted.} Braſſica, 


'® 


with a ſpindle-ſhaped biennial w_ > 2 ob- 
long, lyre-ha deeply-divid nuated 
{mooth leaves, not * e the ſtem leaves 


oblong-cordate. See Seventh Diviſion. 

The next following is undoubtedly a di- 
ſtinct ſpecies, and, in its general habit, appa- 
T 
kind; but the ſyſtematic characters. of its 
flowers being ſimilar, the modern botaniſts 
range it as a ſpecies of Brafhca. | 

. Bxassica RArA, (Rapa). 

Turnep.] Produces. a large, round, 
fleſhy, annual root, crowned with oblong, 
cut-{inuated, rough leaves—many valuable ya- 
rieties. See Eighth Diuvifeen.. 


Ls 


dered-as different plants among gardeners, and 
moſtly requiring different culture, we ſhall 
treat of them, and their reſpective varieties, 
under'{eparate heads as before obſerved ; and 
urſt of the Common Cabbage. 
Fi Dios. 

1. Bxas5ica Capitate, Common Heading 
Cabbage, and varieties. | 


As the above articles are commonly conſi- 


ently a very different plant from the cabbage | 


a 


tumn and winter, 


*- 
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The varieties of this ſort are numerous, 
and are all denominated Cabbages, from the 
circumſtance of their inner leaves "_ in 
cloſely one over another, till by degrees they 
form a large, compact, globular, or oval 
het), fome varieties of which obtain an enor- 
mous magnitude, and ſometimes weigh fifty 
or ſixty pounds, | 

As ſome varieties are in perſection in ſum- 
mer, others late in autumn, they are divided 
into different claſſes. viz. 1. Summer Cab- 
bages, 2. Autumn Cabbages. | 
| The Summer Cabbages are, 

1. Early Summer Cabbage. 

| Farieties.] Small roundiſh early Cabbage— — 
Larger oblong early Cabbage. Ihe firſt ſort 
comes early in May, the ſecoud about the mid- 
dle, or towards the latter end ; both of which 
ſoon become very hard and crack; ſo there 
ſhould not be any conſiderable quantity raiſed 


tor private ſervice, 


— 


2. 3 Cabbage. A 
| PFaneties.] Early Dwarf Sugar-loaf Cabbage 


— Large Hollow Sugar-loaf Cabbage. — The 
frſt is a ſmall, longiſh, pyramidil Cabbage, 
comes early in June, and is very ſweet while 
young, but ſoon grows hard; the ſecond is a 
fine, large, pyramidal, hollow Cabbage, 
comes the end of June, and is in fine per- 
fection in July and Auguſt, ſeldom grows 
hard or cracks, and is a fine family or market- 
able Cabbage. 


3. Early Yorkhire Cabbage.] A roundiſh- 


oblong heading Cabbage of a moderate ſize ; 


cloſe-growing, quick-hearting,. cabbaging early 


in ſummer, May, June, or july, &c. and is 
an exceeding good, tender-boiling, ſweet-eat- 
ing Cabbage, proper to cultivate with the 
age ſugar-loaf kind, &c. for a principal 
early, and general ſummer crop ; and for au- 
oung, light Cabbages. 

4. Early . Cabbage. ] A roundiſh- 
oval-heading, moderately-ſmalliſh Cabbage; 
heads quick, comes early; and is excellent 
for uſe while moderately young, or of mid- 
— light growth before it very 

rd. 


5. Early Ruſſia Chops A ſmall round- 


iſh Cabbage, comes in June and July, heads 
very faſt, aud ſoon 


grows hard; but if uſed 
while young and hollow, is very ſweet and 
render, 
The following are autumn and winter Cab- 
bags. 
6. Common Round White Cablagc. ] A larger 
middle - ſzed, roundith, very white Cabbage; 
is in per ſection in Auguſt and September, gra- 
dually acquires a degree of hardneſs, and is 


1 to endure the winter. 


+ 


7. Long- 


* 


# N 
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5. "Long-fided Cabbaye.] A large, oblong, 


ſomewhat hollow Cabbage, comes in for ute 
in Auguſt or September, and continues excd- 


lent all October and November, and feldom | 


grows very hard 11 
8. Hollow Cabbage.] A large oval and 
roundiſh hollow Cabbage, never grows hard, 
is exceeding ſweet and tender eating, and is in 
high perfection in Auguſt, or September and 
Ottober. | 

9. Drum-head, or Great Flat topped Cabbage.] 


A very large ſpreading Cabbage, generally 


broad. and flat at top, and 


cabbaging ve 


pretty cloſe and firm, is in perfection in Sep- 


tember, and will continue till Chriſtmas or 
after. 


iſh, hollow, very tender, criſp- eating Cab- 
bage, of a muſky ſcent; is in perfection from 
Auguſt or September till Chriſtmas. 


11. Giant, or Great Scotch Cabboge.] An 


admirable, large, roundiſh Cabbage, heading 
very cloſe and hard, arrives to- perfection in 
September and October, and will continue all 
winter; valued principally as a field Cabbage 
for feeding cattle ; or eligible for family- uſe 
occaſionally. | 

12. American Cabbage.) A very large, 
roundiih Cabbage ; principally for field cul- 
ture. | 

13. Devonſhire Cabbage.} An exceeding 
large very good Cabbage, eligible both for 
the purpoſes of the two laſt forts, and is a 
profitable domeſtic Cabbage, the end of au- 
tumn and in winter. 

14. Red Cabbage. ] A middle-fized, roundiſh, 
thick-leaved Cabbage, heading very hard, the 
whole as red as blood, and the darker the red, 
and the more. thick and fleſhy the leaves, 
without any white in the ribs and veins, the 
more valuable; is in perfection from au- 
rumn until the end of winter, and all the 
fpring months till May ; eſteemed principally 
as a choice vegetable pickle : alſo to ſhred and 
eat raw as a ſallad, being ſeaſoned with vine- 
gar and oil, &c. LOS : 264-31 

All theſe varieties of Cabbage are of the 
biennial tribe, being raiſed from ſeed, and at- 
taining perfection one year, the next they ſhoot 
up into ſtalk for flower and ſeed, and ſoon 
after totally periſh. | 

They are all raiſed from ſeed annually in 
beds of! common earth, from which they muſt 
be - tranſplanted ; the time for ſowing is au- 
tumn and ſpring ; thoſe raiſed in autumn ar- 
rive to perfection early the following ſummer 
and autumn, and the ſpring-raifed plants cab- 


bage the ſame year in ſummer and autumn 


10. Aut Cabbage.] A middle-fized, round- 


| 


| 


ſhould 


; 
— 
- 


and firſt general crops next ſummer ; that is, 


| 


2 


** 
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and which in thoſe denominated ſummer kinds 


will attain full perfection; but the larger au- 
tumn ſorts ſown in the ſpring will not gene- 
rally cabbage ſo ſoon in autumn, equal in 
ze, as the” autumn-raiſed crop, planted out, 
ſome in the latter end of that ſeaſon or begin- 
ning of winter, and the reſt early in ſpring, 
and will be cabbaged in 


_ proper to ſow ſome in both the above 
ſeaſons, autumn and ſpring. See their CUL- 
TURE. 
Culture of the Summer Kinds. 

For the early and firſt eral. ſummer 
crops, the proper ſorts to ſow are the dwarf and 
other ſmall earlieſt kinds in a ſmaller portion; 
a larger ſupply. either of the Batterſea, or 
principally the large Sugar-loaf and Y orkfhire, 
or alſo foine of the early Ruſſia Cabbage; the 
ſmaller early kinds will come in ſooneſt by ſome 
weeks, probably ſome in the. latter end of 
April, or beginning or middle of May, &c. and 
will be ſueceeded by the others in June and 
July; and for which different crops ſhould 
ſow ſome both in the ſpring and autumn: the 
ſpring-ſown plants come in for uſe the fame 


year; but the autumn-raiſed plants, ſown in 
Auguſt, are to ſtand the winter in young 


growth, to come in for the principal earlic 


being raiſed as above, ſome are plante&out the 
ſame ſeaſon in October or November, the 
others in the ſpring ; the early kinds attain 
perfection in May; Which will be ſucceeded 
Y the Sugar-loaf, Yorkſhire, and Ruſſia 

abbaye in June and Fuly, furniſhing a ſupply 
till autumn, when theſe will be ſucceeded by 


the ſpring- raĩſed plants, either of the ſame, or 


large late forts; but the large Sugar-loaf and 
Yorkſhire Cabbage are what I ſhould chuſe to 
cultivate principally for the general ſummer 
crop, particularly for ſupply of a family, being 
the fineſt eating Cabbages, and continue the 
longeſt in mine; for the ſmall early kinds 
generally cabbage very faſt, nearly together, 
or in quick ſucceſſion, ſoon grow hard, and 
crack or ſplit; and do not continue long in 
d condition. 5 „ 

So that, obferving theſe two principal ſeaſons 
of ſowing theſe ſorts, - autumn for the earl 
and firſt main ſummer crops, and of which 
generally ſow ſome principal ſupply, — 
and the ſpring {owing for fuccefhon- crops, in 
which it is alſo eſſentially neceſſary to ſow 
ſome tolerable ſupply in February, or March 
and April, of the beſt ſummer kinds, to come 
in for ſucceſhonal young ſummer and autumn 
Cabbages to ſucceed the earlier crops: and & 

omitted 


ood perfection in 
Auguſt and September; however, it is al- 
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omitted ſowing in autumn for early Cabbage, 


ſhould not fail to ſow. as early in the ſpring as 
the weather will permit, the 33 or any 
time in February, or early in March, in a 
warm ſituation. 

Therefore, in order to raiſe an early and 
general ſummer crop of any, or all of theſe 
jorts, let ſame freih ſeed be procured for 
ſowing the or ſecond week in Auguſt: 
mark the time; for it fown earlier, the — 
are apt to fly up to ſeed in ſpring, and if ſown 
much later, they will not acquire due ſtrength 
betore winter. 

At that time prepare a ſpot of rich ground 
in an open expoſure, digging it neatly one 
ipade deep, and divide it into one or more four 
teet wide beds; directly ſow the ſeed, each fort 
ſeparate, and immediately rake it in evenly. 
Tf the ſeaſon proves ſhowery, the plants will 
riſe in ten or twelve days; but if dry weather 
prevails, it is neceſſary to water the beds 
trequently, both before and after the plants 
appear, and keep them clean from weeds. 

About the middle of September, or when 
the plants have leaves an inch or two broad, 
it is proper to prick out a quantity of the 
largeſt from the ſeed-bed into nurſery- beds, to 
acquire due ſtrength previous to their being 
planted out for good in October and ſpring. 
For this purpoſe of pricking out, dig an open 
ſpot of the beſt ground, divide it into four feet 
wide beds, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; here 
prick the plants in rows fix inches diſtance, 
and three or four inches apart in the lines, 
giving directly a hearty watering, which, if 


ry weather ſucceed, ſhould repeated 
occaſionally. _ 
Here they are to remain, ſome till October 


or November, and the principal part till Fe- 
bruary or March, and April, at each of which 
times a quantity of the ſtouteſt plants are to be 
tranſplanted for good into the places where they 
are finally to remain to cabbage ; ground 
in an open expoſure muſt be allowed them ; 
and if this is well dunged, it will be a particular 
advantage to the crop, digging in the dung one 
ſpade deep; then by line and Able proceed to 
put in the plants in rows, the ſmall early kinds 
two feet row from row, and about the fame 
diſtance in the lines ; but the large Sugar-loaf 
kinds, and Yorkſhire Cabbage, ſhould be ſet 
two feet and half diſtance every way ; and a 
double quantity of theſe ſorts ſh alſo be 
planted, if for the ſervice of a family; for the 
imall early kinds ſeldom continue long before 
8 hard. 

in planting theſe crops of early or ſum- 
mer Cabbages, either in autumn or ſpring, 


# 
! 


through the ſummer a 
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ſome may- occafonally be planted-eloſer then 


the above-mentioned diſtances adviſed for the 
principal ſtanding crops, in order to admit of 
thinning them for uſe, by ees, in young, 
mill ca -hearts; and for which occa- 
fron, & portion may be planted in rows only 
eighteen inches aſunder, by a foot in the rows; 
and fo in the ſpring, or about April and May, 
when of fome advanced growth, forming little 
clofing-hearts, as above intimated, may begin 
cutting out ſome in a thinning order, as afore- 
ſaid, leaving a ſufhciency at ſome regular 
diſtances to attain a larger growth, or ſome to 
form full-cabbaged heads, according to that of 
the reſpective varieties. 

In the above crops, thoſe of each ſort that are 
planted in the autumn will generally come in 
for uſe the earlieſt : and the ſpring plantation 
will ſucceed them regularly ; or, however, if 
omitted plauting in auturan, about October, 
November, or December, ſhould not omit 
planting in the ſpring, as ſoon as the weather 
is mild, and the plants in good condition. 

Obſerve that, as the autumn plantation ſome- 
times ſuffers by the ſeverity of froſt, or other 
cauſes, in winter, when this is the caſe, the 
deficiencies muſt be made good occaſionally 
from thoſe in the nurſery-beds. | 


Thoſe plants that have remained in the-- 
nurſery-beds all winter, ſhould be planted out 
finally in February, if ſettled, remperate, open 
weather; though, it they are much cut by the 
winter's froſt, 1t is proper to let them remain 
until March or April to recover, planting them 
as above directed. ; 

When the winter happens to prove ſo ſevere 
as to cut off moſt of the autumn-raiſed —— 


recourſe muſt be had to an early ſpring - ſowing 
in February, or early in March; but the ſooner 
the better. 


But where a conſtant ſucceſſion of perfealy 
young Cabbages are required to be continued 
autumn ſeaſons, it is 
eligible to perform a ſpring and ſummer ſow- 
ing, to ſucceed thoſe of the autumn-raiſing ; 
therefore ſow ſome of the large Sugar-loaf 
and Y orkſhire Cabbage in February, — 
or beginning of April, and a ſmaller portion in 
May, managing them as already directed; 
which will furniſh a ſupply of young Cab- 
bages in July, Auguſt and n or 
may alſo ſow a ſmall crop in June, or early in 
July, to plant for a ſucceſſion of ſmall young 
Cabbages, or good Cabbage Coleworts, in the 
latter end of autumn early part of win- 
ter. 

All the culture theſe crops require after 


being finally planted out, is to hoe the nd 
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between thaw ia 


| weather, to to 
er ele, and to looſen the ſurface of the 
earth to encourage the growth of the plants/; 
and when they have advanced a little in growth, 
to.draw ſome earth once or twice about the 
bottom of their ſtems, which will ſtreugthen 
the plants, and forward them conſiderably, 
as probably, if a forward ſpring, the earlieſt 
forts will make an effort for heading the latter 
end of April, or early in May, when if you are 
anxious to have them as forward as poſſible, 
ſome of the beſt may be aſſiſted, by tying their 
leaves moderately cloſe together with an eser 
twig, or piece of baſs, which will forward 
their cabbaging, whiten them a little inter- 
nally, make them more criſp and tender, and 
they will be ready for the table a week or ten 
days ſooner. 

In cutting the ſummer Cabbages for uſe, it 
would be proper to permit the ſtalks of ſome to 
remain to produce a crop of ſprouts, which 
they will effect abundantly; and theſe may 
either be thered while youn and , of 
ſome might ſtand to form little either of 
which are in many families preferred to any 


other ſummer ; for wy purpoſe, | 
therefore, of yi ſprouts, a quantity of the 
Sugar-loaf and Yorkſhire abbape-ſtalks 


mould be particularly left in ſummer and 
Culture of the Autumn Kinds. 

As already noticed, the autumn and winter 
Cabbages are, the Common Round White 
Cabbage = Long -fided Cabbage — Hollow 
Cabbage—Flat-topped Cabbage—Muſk Cab- 
bage—Giantor Scotch Cabbage, dc. and the 
Red Cabbage. 

Of theſe ſorts ſhall firſt proceed in the 

8 of thoſe common] ena red as white 
— and then that of the red 
arately. 


Cabbage fp ſorts are adapted principally for au- 


tumn and winter uſe, as they rarely attain 
tolerable perfection before Avpuſt, and ſome 
of the larger kinds not till ember and 


October, and continue in excellent condition | n 


all Chriſtmas, or ſometimes till the end of or 


winter, ſome of which arrive at an enormous 
bulk, and if uſed while young, that is before 
hard, are excellent eati 

ſeaſon for ſowing all theſe ate kinds is 
eicher in autumu or ſpring : but to have a 
ſucreſſion, ic l b e fine at 
ſeafons ; thoſe ſown in autumn, i. e. the firſt? 
week in Auguſt, arrive at perfection berimes 
the following autumn, that that is, ng Com = 


Septemder; —*＋ 
a, Wie Gef en 


about the inn 
or towards! 


culture to all the 555 
The Red Cabbage, which is valued princi- 


* 4 


ene any tolerable 
October, and are very "ay in November and 
December, but rarel 8 
as the Ae plows, 

As before obſerved, * autumn 


n'| be performed in the beginning of Augu 


is to 
and 


the ſpring ſowing in March, or eatly in 


A pril. 

The ſame method of ſowing the ſeed, and 
| pricking out the ue. is to be obſetved, as 
directed for the ſummer kinds; and the time 
for tranſplanting them finally is, for the au- 
tumn-raiſed plants, a few in October or No- 
vember, but the principal part in February, or 
early in March, and the ſpring- raiſed — plans 
will be ready to plant out in 


y or . 


all of which her” have an open expoſure, well- 


dunged ground, and the plants ſet in rows two 

e diſtance; but for the 

ger kinds, a yard diſtance each way ſhould 

= Wed: Ah the culture need is hoeing, 

to extirpate weeds, and drawing earth about 

their ſtems, which is an 1 piece of 
ki 


an for pickling, and occaſionally to ſhred 
146 6b way of a ſallad, alſo ſometimes 
for ſtewing in a eder manner, attains 
perfection in autumn and winter; and its 
culture is nearly the ſame as the former —. 
the hs being a lore Cably —_— \pring; 
but as being a late the 11 
plants do 5 acquire en ſize ſ 
the proper ſeaſon as thofe ſown and raed in 
the preceding autumn; though it is genera 
to hs ſome in -_ theſe ſeaſons, 
whereby to obtain a longer ſucceſſion. 

But it is moſt adviſable to ſow the main crop 
in autumn, i. e. beginning of Auguſt, and the 
young plants will 
ternber or October in n 
them four or five inches afunder, and watere 
if dry weather ; there to remain to 


ome the ſame 


, in November, or — 
__ Decem 


and the'reſt in the 


feaſon in Few or March; obſerving, in 
either of theſe times of final „to allot 
them an open ſituation of 
ground, which, if manured with dung, will be 
of ular advantage: then drawing a 
quantity of the fronget plants from the 
them in rows not leſs than 

two feet and a half, or 8 ING yard 


diſtance every way, tat he 


ee ne 


1 


in | may have proper 
-cabbaprd heads by Michaelmas. 
* 2 They 


1 till me end of 


fit to prick out in Sep- 
ſetting 


re a 
Sade s growth for final tranſplanting, either . 
e whole or principal part remain till that 


mellow 


8 


ſucceſſion to the autumn-ſown main crop, 
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They being thus finally. tranſplanted, give 
them the * ci in their 5 


rowth, in ſpring and inning of ſummer. 
| of er ee ; wry apt the riſing 
weeds, and to looſen the ſurface of 
and, at the ſame time, to draw a little earth 
about the lower part of their ſtems : and they 
Will thus advance in their uſual growth, ge- 
nerally in a ſpreading open manner at firſt, 
then, towards autumn, gradually form cloſing 
hearts in the centre, and increaſe to large 
cabbaged heads in full perfection in September 
and October, &c. and continue five or fix 
months or more, being very hardy to ſtand or 
reſiſt ſevere froſts. | 

Next, with reſpect to a ſpring ſowing before 
intimated, this is neceflary both wr. — a 


ready, it wanted, in winter and following ſpring, 
and alſo to continue longer in the laſt- men- 
tioned ſeaſon before they ſhoot for ſeed; or, 
likewiſe, if omitted fowing a main crop in 


autumn, ſhould not negleQ ſowing in proper | g 


time in ſpring ; generally in February, or 
early in March. but not ak than that , 34 
and the young plants, in April or beginning of 
May, —— out four inches e 
occaſionally watered, and remaining thus a 
month or five weeks to obtain ſome tolerable 
ſtrength, plant them out finally two feet and a 
half aſunder, and watered; giving the neceſ- 
fary culture of hoeing as in the former-men- 
tioned crops ; they wall cabbage in moderate 
heads, about September and October, and 
continue increafing in ſize in November and 
December, if open weather, proper for uſe in 
that ſeaſon, and continue late in the 
ſpring, till April and May. 15 
Or to obtain a 3 crop as forward 
as poſſible for final tranſplanting, ſome may be 
ſown in February in a — a hot- bed; 
and the young plants pricked out in March or 
renne of April in a warm ſituation, or in 
a frame, if an unkindly ſeaſon, in order to 
have occaſional protection with glaſſes, &c, 
in cold nights, and ſharp cutting weather, to 
continue forward in proper growth for 
planting out finally in April or beginning of 
May, and thereby cabbage ſooner an greater 
ection of ſize in autumn. 2 : 
. - Cabbag e Coleworts. | 
Cabbage Coleworts are now almoſt univer- 
fally ſubſtituted in lieu of the common open 
green Colewort, which, though of eſtimation 
on account of its hardinefs, in being proof 
againſt froſt, yet, as table-greens, is apt to boil 
tough and rank-taſted, and greatly inferior 
to the former. What was origin under- 


round. Fa 


- | heads, as may be required. 


ſtood by Coleworts, are ſuch Cabt 


- at 14 10 -- 
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that never cloſe or cabbage, but always remain 
quite open and green to the heart, ſo were 
tormerly raiſed for autumn, winter, and ſpring, 
to uſe as open greens; and that by cultivating 
raiſing cabbage plants as ſuch, while they 
cominne open and green, or jult forming 
lictle central hearts, are commonly now deno- 
minated Cole worts, which are the moſt ex- 
cellently ſweet and tender greens that can be 
cultivaced for autumn and winter eating, and 
continue exceeding fine all the ſpring, and 
ſopply che table till the arrival of ſummer 
Cabbages ; ſo that for winter and ſpring ſupply 
a conſiderable quantity thould always be raiſed 
every autumn, and occatonally in ſpring and 
furamer, for ſummer and autumn Coleworts : 
which ſhould. generally be ſome of the carly 
Cabbage kinds of the cloſe-growing, quick- 
hearting ſorts, as theſe, even in their youn 
Colewort ſtate, will generally have ſm 
cloſing hearts of che Cabbage nature; and 
what are not uſed in their young Colewort 
rowth, being permitted to ſtand, will grow to 
pr full-headed Cabbages. as} 
For this purpaſe of Cabbage Coleworts, 
any of the ſmaller or moderate ſized ſorts of 
white or green, heading Cabbages may be 
cultivated: though it would be moſt adviſable 
to adopt principally ſome of the early or 
fummer Cabbage kinds, as being of a more 
clofe-hearting growth, more tender and ſweeter 
than the larger kinds, to uſe. as Coleworts ; 
and of which early or ſummer kinds it would 
be moſt eligible to ſow chiefly the larger ſorts, 
ſuch as the Sugar-loaf, Y orkfhire, Batter- 
ſea Cabbages; Hough the Sugar-loaf kind 
generally ſurpaſſes all other ſorts for delicacy 
The proper time for ſowing the ſeed of 
either kind, for the purpoſe of Coleworts, is 
any time in July, for the autumn and winter 
crop; but to have them continued, without 
running, for ſpring drawing, ſome ſeed thould 
alſo be ſown the beginning and middle of 
Auguſt, as obſerved of the Cabbages, and the 
plants will continue in a Colewort ſtate all the 
ſpring months till May, when, ſuch as remain, 
will advance in growth to heading Cabbages, 
either to cut young in ſmall hearts, or ſome 
permitted to grow and form proper cabbaged 


But where a ſucceſſion of Coleworts are 
required in continuation, all ſummer and 
autumn, it is proper to ſow ſome of the ſame 
ſorts. alſo in the ſpring, in February, March, 
or beginning of April, and in June and July, to 
plant out at different times ; and they. will chus 
furniſh Coleworts and ſmall-hearted yo 
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As to the culture or order of raiſing theſe 


different crops of Cole worts, generally ſow 


each crop in an open ſituation, ſowing the 
ſeed moderately thick, and rake it in evenly: | p 
and when the plants have leaves two or three 
inches broad, tranſplant them where they are 


finally to ſtand, in rows a foot aſunder, and 
half that diſtance in the rows; all the culture 
they require is tohave the ground hoed, to kill 
weeds, and looſen it about the plants; and 
when their leaves are as/large as a man's hand, 


or thereabout, they are of due ſiae to begin to 


draw as Coleworts. ty 

In drawing the Coleworts for uſe, eſpecially 
the ſpring crop, where there is a large quan- 
tity, may draw other row, permitting the 
intermediate ones to ſtand to cabbage, ſo cut- 
ting for uſe alſo every other one in the re- 
maining rows, according as they form little 
hearts, leaving the others to cabbage more 


perfectly. TE e 
Saving Cabbage-Sced. 

The common method to ſave Cabbage - ſeed 
is to plant ſome of the full grown Cabbages in 
autumn or beginning of winter in a dry ſpot, 
trenching them in down to their heads at two 
feet diſtance each way; or otherwiſe, if 
deficient of full Cabbages for this occaſion, 
| — either permit a quantity of Cabbage 

ſtalks of the reſpective forts, from which the 
main heads have been cut for uſe, to remain, 
eſpecially ſuch as are well-furniſhed with 
ſtrong ſprouts, or tranſplant them, trenching 
them down to their tops- in rows together, in 
ſome convenient compartment; and either of 
which permitted to remain for producing 
ſeed, which will anſwer nearly the ſame pur- 
poſe as full Cabbages ; but in this caſe obſerve, 
none of the large ſprouts muſt be gathered 
from the ſaid ſtalks; or may alſo occaſionally 
for ſeed flip off a quantity of young ſprouts 
from the flalks of early-gathered Cab ges in 
July, Auguſt, or beginning of September, in 
moiſt weather, and 1 twelve or fiſteen 
inches aſunder, giving occaſional waterings if 
dry weather ; they will readily take root and 
w; and in the ſpring will ſhoot up ſtalks 

or ſeed. | . 

In the above buſineſs of planting Cabbages 
for ſeed, it is neceſſary here to remark, that in 
order to continue the reſpective varieties ge- 
nuine, ſhould generally ſelect ſome of thoſe. 
for this purpoſe as are the moſt perfect in their 


kind; for without this precaution they wall | pa 


degenerate. Another thing of importance is, 
that if it is intended to ſave ſeed from more 
than one ſort, the different-varieties ſhould be 
planted as far diſtant from one another as the 


extent of the garden will admit, to prevent as 


| 
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farina of the. different - ſorts, Which would 
fecundate each other, and the would be 
roductive of a mongrel bree. 
They will all ſhoot up in ſtalks the follow- 
ing 8 in June, and produce ripe 
ſeed abu tly, and in full perfection, towards 
the latter end of July, or early in Auguſt.” 
When the ſeed begins to ripen, watch the 
birds, which will attack it yoraciouſly from 
every quarter. | Sd 
As ſoon as it is fully ripe, which is very 


diſcoverable, cut the ſtalks off near the bot- 


tom, and after being expoſed a few days in 
the ſun to dry, let the ſeed be threſhed out 
upon cloths, or a cloſe, even floor, and ſpread 
it ina dry airy place a day or two to harden, 
then put it up in bags. 5 ee atk 
Second Dion. | 
2. BrRAsSICA ' Sabauda, the Savoy-Cab- 
9s. - Six Savoy. „ 
e Savoy is a variety of the Ca 
though with care it will always retain its dif- 
ference from feed ; it admits of fome varie- 
ties, all of which have crumply-curled leaves, 
and they head or cabbage to a lar 
which are fine cating from Auguſt till March. 
The Varieties are,] Common Green Savoy 
—Large Green Dutch Savoy— Yellow Savoy 
—Round-headed Savoy—Ovral-headed Savoy 
—Sugar-loaf Savoy. 
Theſe varieties are excellent for autumn 


and winter ſervice ; as ee, ee. 
ſome heads, which never grow hard nor crack, 


greatly excelling any fort of headed 
| Cabbages for winter eating ; and as they en- 


dure the froſt better, they are moſt profitable 
both for family uſe, and the ſupply of markets 
during winter. | | | 
They are propagated by ſeeds ſown at two 
or three different times; that is, if intended 
to have Savoys as early as poſhble, may per- 
form a ſmall firſt ſowing in Auguſt, as direct- 
ed for the common Cabbages, or as early in 
February as the weather its, to come in 


for early heading the following autumn; and 


perform a larger ſowing in March, and a prin- 
cipal . beginning or middle of April, 
by which practice you will have a fine ſuc- 
ceſſion of large heads from about the middle 
of Auguſt to the end of winter; thoſe of the 
autumn, or early ſpring-raifed plants will be 
exceeding large, and in fine order. for eating, 
rt of Auguſt, all September and October, 
which will be fucceeded by the others in Sep- 
tember, October, and November, and which 
will continue through the winter, and part of 
the ſpring, till they run up for ſeed. 


and 


| 


Each towing —_ be-in an open fituation, 
ns | 


much as poſlible the 'communication/ of che 


- See I». X * 


ck in the | 
out a quantity of th 
diſtance, to acquire irength 
for planting them out finally. 
autuma-raiſed plants may be planted out for 
in October, November, or December, 
if open weather, or wholly in the beginning 
of ſpring ; or any raiſed from an early \pring 
ſowing in February, &c. ſhould be plante 
out finally as ſoon as the plants are of proper 
growth ; and the crops of the ſpring- 
raiſed plants of March and April are to be 
planted out occaſionally as ground is cleared, 
any time in May, June, July, and Auguſt ; 
thoſe planted out early ſhould be ſet two feet 
and half diſtance every way, and the next 
crop about two feet ; but the latter plantations 
need not be planted more than a foot and half 
diſtance ; all of which plantations ſhould be 
in open expoſures, the farther from trees, 
buildings, and the corners of gardens, 
the better, as the lefs liable they will be to the 
depredations of caterpillars, as is the caſe fre- 
guently with thoſe in cloſe flatuations. _ 
K is cuſtomary to plant out the ſummer 
1 of theſe plants between rows of 
a 


rd beans, kidaey-beans, cauli- 
flowers, carly A wn and other crops that 


inf 
Some of the 


ſtand diſtant in rows, and are ſoon to come 
by this practice ſome time is 


off che ground: 


| RA 
| 2 and looſe to the heart, all of which poſſeſs a 


peculiar degree of hardneſs, as almoſt to bid 


prick | defiance to the ſevereſt winter weather; fo a 
inches | few of them merit culture, to ſtand as a reſerve 
the time ſ in gaſe of a ſevere winter cutting off the other 


The warteties of Borecale are] Green Curl- | 


ed Borecole—Red Curled Borecole— Thick- 
_ Curled Borecole—Finely-tfringed Bore- 

All cheſe varieties of Borecole general ; Lara 
each with a thick ſtalk a yard or more high, 
ſurmounted by a large head of thick leaves, in 
ſome ſpreading horizontally every way, which 
are finely fringed, and curled in a curious man- 
ner; grow more contractedly, and alſo 
curled, cut and fimbriated; and in all of which 
the lems ,alſo produce numerous fine ſprouts 
early in (pring, cloſely ſurrounding the ſtem 
from bottom to top; which, as well as the 
principal or main top head, boil exceedingly 
green and tender: the main heads come in 
proper for uſe in October, November, and 
any ume f the winter; the ſprouts early 
in ſpring; as the plants are extremely 


hardy, I ſhould adviſe, for the ſervice of a ta- 


mily, to cultivate a proper quantity every 
year, both for occaſional uſe in the latter end 
of autumn and in winter; and a portion per- 
mitted to ſtand till towards ſpring, by way of 
a reſerve, in caſe of a ſevere winter cutting 


ane 


gained, though the plants are generally 
in the end, when are planted in a clear 
ſpot of ground, previouſly dug for their re- 
In performing the ſummer plantations, it 
is of much advantage to chuſe moiſt weather 
for that work, otherwiſe watering muſt be 
praiſed ſeveral times till the plants ſtrike root. 
All che culture they require, is to be hoed 
to kill weeds, and draw a little earth up to 
their ſtems. 1 = 2 

To ſave Savoy-ſeed you ei plant 
down a quantity of the beſt ſorts in winter, 
or 
to ſtand, or tranſplant them to a convenient 
place to produce ſeed from their ſprouts, as 
obſerved of the common cabbage, which ſee. 


; 2 Diven. 
Compriſing the open Coleworts,]- Conſiſting 
of the Braſſica fimbriata, or Borecole—Brafjica 
ſabellica, or Siberian Borecole, or Scotch cole; 


with the Braſſica viridis, or Common Green 


Colewort—and ſome other ſorts. | 

The Borecole, and the other plants of this 
claſs, are all varieties of Cabbage of the open 
kind, or ſuch that never cloſe to form a head 


beginning of ſpring, or permit the ſtalks | 


off or ane the other cabbage- 
greens, as coleworts, ſavoys, 
ſown annually 


- 


They are raiſed from ſeeds 
in March, or not later than. the beginning or 
1 NS 1 — 

ow a ſmaller portion in inning of Ma 
for a latter crop in ſucceſſion; all ſown = 
an open ſituation, not too thick, and raked in; 
the plants will come up in a fortnight, or pro- 
bably in leſs time; a quantity of which, when 
— leaves are 3 or ry pros + 4 — 
and beginning o ſhould be pricked out 
four or five inches + Keg win to remain four, 
five, or fix weeks to obtain a proper degree 
of ſtrength for final tranſplanting, then planted 
out finally in June and July, for the main 
crops, into a fully open expoſure in rows, two 
2 a ys and an pv aſunder; and finiſh 
a late planting early in Auguſt, as, if planted 
later, they will — 3 any tolerable ſize 
before winter, planting theſe in rows two feet 
apart, and eighteen inches in each row. 

In planting theſe crops it would be of par- 
ticular advantage to take opportunity of ſhow- 
ery weather if poſhble ; otherwiſe give occa- 
tonal watering two or three times, until the 


or cabbage, but always as 
| 7 


| 


} 


[ 


plants take freſh root. $5 
| . | W- 
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ſowings, and planted out early in ſummer, 
will advance with tall ſtrong ſtems, and large 
heads; and the advantage of their large high 
tems, is, they furniſh the greater ſupply of 
good full ſprouts, which will come out numer- 
ouſly- on every fide, the whole length of the 
faid ſtems, as before obſerved. 8 
Or of thoſe ſorts might alſo ſow a_ ſmall 
my in autumn, or the beginning of Auguſt, 
to ſtand the winter in young growth, for 

a out early in the ſpring, to obtain 
fome of largeſt full fize in the following au- 
tumn, &c. 4 

To fave proper ſeed of the above Borecoles, 
mark ſome of the beſt forts in winter with 
the main heads continued, and either permit- 
ted to remain, or taken up in autumn or- win- 
ter, or early in the ſpring, and trenched down 
in ſome compartment together in rows, in- 
ſerting the root and ſtem well into the ground, 
as near to the top as convement—they will 
run up to ſtalks in the ſpring, and produce | 
plenty of ripe feed in July or Auguſt. 

The Siberian Borecole, or Scotch Cole, is 
alſo an open Colewort, and fort of brown 
Borecole ; of which ſome grow with very 
tall ws <q; large open heads, others grow 


mo uſt, with ſhorter ſtems and larger 
heads, \of large, broad, curly leaves, in fome 


forts ſpreading, and ſome ſtanding erect, | 


ſometimes contracting alittle inward, but never 
. cabbage; and of which there are different 


— 


varieties: ſuch as—reddiſh-brown—dark-red}] 


een, &c. all very hardy for winter; and 
are raiſed by the ſame culture as the Common 
Borecoles, both in the ſeaſons of ſowing and 
planting ; arrive at full growth in September 
and October; and continue till the ſpring. , 
Though theſe forts are not ſo generally 
eſteemed as the Common Borecoles, to culti- 
vate in any conſiderable crops in gardens ; | 
they, however, boil tolerably tender and good 
in winter, and the ſtem furniſh young 
ſprouts after the main top head is gathered: 
fo that a moderate ſupply might be eligibly 
admitted, by way of variety, to ſtand for 
winter and ſpring eating. 
Of the Borecole kinds there are ſome per- 
ennial varieties, with vanegated leaves, re- 
tained in ſome gardens as plants of ornament 
and for curioſity. 
Some are alſo of 'a perennial, ſomewhat 
ſhrubby nature, riſing with tall branchy ſtems, 
rniſhed with leaves all the year, of which 
Hes are curiouſly yariegated; and the plants 
continue of ſeveral years” duration; and thoſe 
with variegated leaves make an ornamental] 
and curious appearance. | 
Theſe ſorts are propagated and continued, 


5 R A 


principilly by planting off. ſet flips, and flips of 


the fide-ſhoots in the ſpring or ſummer. _ 
The Common Green Colewort is a hardy, 
biennial plant, of the open-headed kind ; hath 
a ſhort ſtem, producing a head of largith, 
oblong, plane, entire leaves, generally always 
green, there being but one ſort; which, if 
permitted to have full growth, the head of 
leaves will grow moderately large, and full in 
the heart; but never contracts, or forms any 
head, like a cabbage; is a very hardy plant, and 
was formerly 3 in every garden for 
winter greens, and is the original garden 
Cole wort; but till ſeverely pinched by froſt, it 
is _ and rank-taſted, and, at any rate, 
never boils ſo fine and tender as the Cabbage 


Colewort, for which reaſon it is rarely culti- - 
vated now for table, except by ſome of the 


farming gardeners, who raiſe large quantities 
in fields for the ſupply of markets. 

On account, however, of its hardineſs, it 
merits culture to ſtand till towards the end of 
winter, as a ſubſtitute, if the Cabbage Cole- 


worts, and ſavoys, &c. happen to ſuffer con- 


ſiderably by ſevere froſt, in which caſe it may 
prove a neceflary plant. 


They are raiſed, for winter uſe, by fowing 


the ſeed in July, as directed for Cabbage 


Coleworts, which ſee. 

There is alſo the Anjou Cabbage or Cole- 
wort of the Borecole kind, grows remarkably 
tall, and produces very large open heads; is 
raiſed as the foregoing kinds, but muſt be 
planted at a greater diſtance. | 

Likewiſe the Bruſſels ſprouts, or Chou de 
Milan, a dwarf perennial open Colewort, 


very productive of ſprouts all the year; is 


railed from ſeed as the other open Coleworts ; 
= = 8832 _ ſmalleſt bit 
ereot will grow and increaſe e ingl 
= 1 Fourth Diviſon. IP 1 
4. BRASSICA, Napobraſſica, Canlo-v 
Turnep-Cabbage. * 7 
This is a ſingular variety of hav- 
ing its ſtalk ſwelled globularly like a 


turnep, and is crowned by a large tuft of 


leaves, which never cloſe or cabbage. 

There are two varieties.) Turnep-Cabbage, 
with the turnep above ground Turnep Cab- 
e, with the turnep under ground. 
plants riſe and grow for ſome time 


like common open colewort plants, after 


which the ſtalk of the farſt fort begins to ſwell 
at bottom, and continues ſwelling upward, till 
by degrees the whole is ſwelled hke a ve 
large turnep, -which, in the ſecond ſort, is 
moſt wholly within the ground; both ſorts 


are cro by a cluſter of open leaves, and 
rr 
I 


F 
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It is the I gy or turnep- part of the plant 
that is uſed, being ſometimes fliced in ſoups, 
uſed as common turneps ; but 
unleſs uſed when quite young, are r may 
rank and unpalatable, ſo are principally 
mitted in gardens as curioſities. 

They are however recommended for cul- 
ture in fields for feeding cattle, particularly 
ſheep ; their chief merit is their hardineſs, as 
they wall furvive the hardeſt winter. 

I hey are propagated by ſeeds, fown annu- 
ally in March, April, and in june; and 
the plants are in May, June, July, &c. to 
be tranſplanted into an open compartment, in 
rows two feet aſunder, keeping them clean 
from weeds, and draw a little earth about the 
bottom of the Rem, and the turnep-part will 
be fully grown by. Michaelmas, and continue 


all winter. 


Or they may be ſown where the plants are | 
ers, they are alike in their growth and ſize, 


to remain, and hoed out to a proper diſtance. 
Fifth Diviſſon. 
. BrAss1CA {Cauliffora) botrytrs. 
he CAULIFLOWER, or cluſtered Braſſiea.] 
Braffica with a cluſtered central flower-head, 
riſing into many branching flower-ſtalks. 
Farictics.] Earlier Cauliflower—larer Cau- 
liflower. 
The Cauliflower, as we formerly obſerved, 
is ſuppoſed to be a-variety, accidentally ob- 
tained from the ſeed of ſome of the forrs of 
common cabbage, and brought to its preſent 
improved ſtate by the effect of diligent cul- 


ture, which improvement was firſt of all ob- 


tained in the ifland of Cyprus, from whence 
the ſeeds were introduced into the different 
countries of Europe ; and our Britiſh gardens 
now boaſt the ſuperiority, by exhibiting the 


plants in greater perfection than molt parts of 


the world. 

There is however an apparent ſpecific dif- 
ference betwixt the common 1 you and the 
Cauliflower, both m their general growth and 
eatable parts; the cabbage hath broad, round- 
Hh, thick leaves, which in the caprtata varie- 
nes being numerous, cloſely infolding over 
one another, forming a large cloſe head, and is 
the only catable part : but in the Cauliflora the 
leaves are long, narrower, ere, and pointed, 
not ſo numerous, and never cloſe to cabbage, 
remaining always open quite to the heart ; and 
in the centre of which ariſes a compact col- 
lection of many ſhort, young, tender ſhoots, 
the rudiments of advancing flower-ſtalks, 
crowned with the numerous flower-buds in a 
cloſe, round, ſwelling cluſter, increaſing con- 
{iderably in fize, till forming a large, cloſe, 
white curdly head, being the cauliflower, and 
the only or principal edible "= of the plant; 


1 


! 


| 


and which central head, in its enlarged growth; 


s in full wth, 
[ru upinc many feen 
while the head, in its full ſize as above, re- 


rent diſtinction of two different ſpecies ; 


* 
47 4 
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remaining, for ſome ſhort time, firm and com- 
pact, is then in the moſt uſeful ſtate of per- 
fection; but which, after a ſhoxt period of a 
opens, divides, and 
alks for ſeed; ſo that 


mains cloſe, compact, and undivided, is in 
its beſt domeſtic perfection to cut or gather 
for the table. e | 
From the above difference in the general 
habit of growth, &c. there is a t appa- 


ſides the cauliflower is rather ot an annual 
nature, as if ſown in ſpring it attains perfec- 
tion, produces flower-heads, and ſhoots up into 
ſeed-ſtalks the ſame year; whereas the cab- 
bage is always biennial, never going to ſeed 
till the ſecond year after ſowing. - 
In reſpect to the two varieties of cauliflow- 


only the early kind will come in about a week 
before the other, provided the true ſort can be 
obtained, of which however there is no de- 
pending, unleſs you ſave the ſeed yourſelf 
from the earlieſt ſorts, as is the practice of the 
London kitchen-gardeners, who are always 
in poſſeſſion of an early and later kind, of the 
former of which they are very choice. 

Both the varieties are of a delicate tempe- 
rature, being, for the general part, too tender 


to reſiſt the cold of our winter without the 
aid of occaſional ſhelter of glaſſes, &c. 


| Their General Culture. TE 
The principal ſeaſon of the Cauliflower is 
_ June, July, and Auguſt ; however, by 
performing three or four different ſowin 
and tranſplantations, they may be obtained 
from May until near Chri | 
The curious in Cauliflowers generally have 
three or four different crops annually, i. e. 
the early ſummer crop—main ſummer cro 
late ſummer crop—and the autumn or Mi 
chaelmas crop. : 
The ſeaſons for ſowing the above different 
crops are, 5 
1. The early and main ſummer crop is 
ſown about the twentieth of Auguſt, and the 


plants riſing the ſame ſeaſon, are to be pricked 


out and preſerved through the winter under 


bell or hand-glafſes, frames, or in warm bor- 
ders, &c. as hereafter directed, which being 
tranſplanted in ſpring, arrive at perfection 
the enſuing ſummer, 


fome in May, but the 
principal crop in June and July, and ſome 
continue in ſucceſſion until Auguſt. Fl 
2. The late ſummer crop to ſucceed the 
above, is ſown in ah aan or early in 
firſt week in 


March, but not later chan 


April; 


| of May, whi 


» 


- 
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April ; and planted out in May, as hereafter 


ordered, which come in for uſe in Auguſt and 
September, though they will be inferior to the 
former crop in fize and beauty. _ »- 
3. To have a Michaelmas ot autumn crop, 
is performed about the 24th 
being planted out in July, 
come in after Michachnas, arriving to per- 
ſection gradually in October, November, and 
part of ember; but the Cauliflowers of 
this crop are never ſo large, fair, nor per- 
fectly headed as the ſummer crops; but as 
they are always acceptable, it is neceſſary to 
have them, and the London gardeners always 
raiſe great crops at that ſeaſon, which they 
commonly call Michaelmas Cauliflowers. 

But we ſhall proceed to treat ſeparately of 
the culture of each of the above crops. 

Firſt of the early and main ſummer crop. 
As above hinted, the early and main ſum- 
mer crops are obtained from plaats raiſed in 
autumn, and preſerved through winter under 
bell or hand-glaſſes, den- frames, or in 
warm borders, The«ime for ſowing is, as be- 
fore obſerved, ſome time between the 20th 
and 24th of Auguſt, though the London gar- 
deners are — to the 21ſt day; for as 
they cultivate large quantities, have by lon 
experience found that to be the moſt ſucceſſ- 
ful period for ſowing this crop, which, if ſown 
ſooner in autumn, many of the plants are 
apt to button, as they term it, in winter, or 
early in ſpring, that is, they run to flower in 
their infant ſtate, forming heads in the centre 
not larger than round buttons, ſo become uſe- 
leſs; and if fown much later, they will not 
acquire due ſtrength before winter, nor attain 
due perfection at the proper ſeaſon; mark 
theretore the time ot ſowing as above. 

Great attention is neceſſary to procure good 
ſeed, ſuch that is not more than one year old, 
and that has been ſaved from the prime ſorts. 
At the proper time, therefore, prepare a bed 
of the richeſt light carth in the full ground in 
a free expoſure, by digging it neatly one ſpade 
deep, and break Pg on bu ine; then, di- 
rectly, either ſow the ſeed on the ſurſace, and 

rake it in even and lightly; or may firſt rake 
the ſurface ſmooth, then ſow the ſeed, and 
ſift light earth over it à quarter of an inch 
thick ; or, after raking the bed ſmooth, may, 
with the back of the rake, ſhove the earth 

from off the ſurface equally, near half an 
inch deep into the alley, and then ſow the 
ſeed ; then, with the teech of the rake, draw 


the earth back again over the bed with a kind 


another ſowin 
— 


_ Over the ſeed, and then with 
ſurface ſmaoth. 


„ 


of jerk, to make it ſpread evenly in every 
the. W 


trim che 


| 
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If che weather proves dry, gentle water- 


ings in an evening are neceſſary, which will be 
eligible both before and after the plants ap- 
pear ; and if very hot dry weather, it would 
be adviſable to ſhade the bed moderately with 
mats in the heat of the day. 

The plants generally appear in a week or 
ten days; all culture neceſſary is occa- 
ſional water and weeding until towards the 
latter end of September, when their leaves 
will be an inch or two broad; then it is pro- 
per to prick out a quantity of the beſt plants, 
in four feet wide beds of rich earth, in rows 
three or four inches diſtance, rejecting all 
crooked and black-ſhanked plants, and, as 
ſoon as planted, give a moderate watering, 
which, it dry weather prevails, muſt be mo- 
22 repeated; there let them remain until 
the end of October, or beginning of Novem- 
ber, then muſt be tranſplanted into their win- 
 ter-quarters, ſome to be planted out finally 
under hand or bell-glaſſes for the earlieſt crop, 
(ſee HAN D-GLAssESs), others into garden- 
frames, to be occaſionally ſhielded with glafſes 
till {pring, then planted out; or, in default of 
frames, ſome may be planted cloſe under a 
ſouth wall, where they will often ſurvive the 
winter tolerably well :—or, in pricking out 
from the ſeed- bed the plants intended to be 
wintered in frames, they may occaſionally be 
pricked at once into the faid frames, to re- 
main, or in beds of proper dimenſions to be af- 
terwards defended with frames, &c. either di- 
rectly, or ſoon after pricking out the plants, or 
at the approach of bad weather: this, however 
may be more particularly eligible, where it 
happens the young plants in the ſeed-bed, at 


the above-mentioned time for pricking-out, are 
rather ſmall, or of tardy growth, that being 
pncked at once into the frame - beds, they can 


have immediate occaſional protection of the 
glaſſes, if needful, in cold nights, very wet, 
or other unkindly weather, thereby to forward 
them in ſome tolerable ſtrength'before winter; 
bur muſt till then enjoy the full air in all mild 
dry weather ; by the ſame means, in the above 
caſe, the plants for the early hand-glaſs crop, 
may be occaſionally aſſiſted, to have the plants 


of proper ſtrength for tranſplanting under the 
ſaid glaſſes by the beginning of November; 
though this may only be neceſſary in particu- 
lar occaſions 44 A l 


However, with reſpect to the early crops, 
adviſable to plant under hand or bell-glafſes 
as beforementioned, the proper time for tranſ. 
[{hppting then finally to | fended under the 
{aid glaſſes, being the latter end of O ober, 
inning of November, ſhould, for this 


ot à proper compartment of the 
. N richeſt 


or WLAN 
ey 
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richeſt 1 in one of the beſt- 


| defended warmeſt quarters of the kitchen- 


rden, in a free expoſure to the full fun ; and 
this be well dunged, with the beſt rotten 
dung, ſuch as that of old cucumber and me- 
bee or any other of ſimilar quality well 

roted ; ſpreading it equally over the ground, 
at leaſt three or four inches thick ; and the 
whole then regular! 


1 one good ſpade 
deep, burying * To divide | 


the ground into beds Tir. —— with foot- 


wide alleys between bed and bed, for the con- 
venience of going in to raiſe, and fet off and 
on the glaſſes, &c. this done, proceed to put 
in the plants, allowing three to each glaſs, 
though the London gardeners generally plant 
fave : but if all ſurvive the winter, two 
of the beſt is enough to be left to come to 
Lange e at the time of plant- 
them under the glaſſes, ſelect for that pur- 
IX a quantity of the handſomeſt, ſtraight, 
clear-hanked plants; theſe being ready, 
ſtretch your line along the middle of the 
and at every diſtance put in three plants 
in a triangle five or fix inches apart, or, if you 
plant five, ſet one in the centre, and the 
others regularly round it; directly give a lit- 


ne water, and pur on the glaſſes, whi h keep | 


cloſe about ten or twelve days, when the 
plants will have taken freſh root ; then prop 
them up on the ſunny fide about three inches 
high with forked-ſticks, pieces of brickbat, 
or the like; or it would be convenient to have 
ſho wooden . about fiſteen inches long, 
one for each each peg having two or 
three 8 an inch or two above one an- 
other, to receive the edge of the ſo 
ſticking them in the ground, one for each 
glaſs, "Sh by which — glaſſes may be readily 
ic Arps 2 1 ſide, as occa- 


ſion requires. 


During winter, the ha 


kept almoſt conſtantly over the plants, ob- 
ſerving, however, in mild weather, to keep 
them tilted on props, as above, on the warm- 
eſt fide, for the admiſſion of air; and in fine 
mild days it is A x4 og to ſet the glaſſes 
2 off, which, if your plants are rather 

rw ard in 2 ould be practiſed at — 
opportunities, le too conſtan laſſi 
it draw them into JT. — 5 
ſmall minor growth in winter, whereby the 
plants would be rendered wholly uſeleſs : but 
always put the gla ſſes over the plants at night; 
and N winds and froſty weather pre- 
vail, keep the glaſſes cloſe down, only raifing 
them in the middle of ſunny days, but when 
extremely ſevere froſt, keep them as cloſe as 
p-thble, and, for the greater ſecurity at ſucti 


(| 


*Y 


them with the point of a trow 


about their roots; but in planting 
plants, it is cuſtomary with gardeners, who 


nd-plaſſes are to be 
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times, it is eligible alſo to lay ſome lor litter 
cloſe about the lower part of each glaſs, raiſ- 
ing. it higher as occaſion ſhall require: all of 
ich precautions are to be occaſionally re- 
peateꝗ from the time of them under 
the Yiulſes until ſpring. | 
As to their ſpring culture, in the firſt place 
obſerve, that it ail che plants under each glaſs 
pade | have ſurvived the winter, = muſt be thinned 
the q n= or middle March, for one 
ſtout plant or two at moſt under each glaſs is 
Calficient finally to remain ; e vimg x in large 
bell-glaſſes, the market 
don | avid leave two or TR plants _ 
each, for the ſake of having the advantage of 


che glaſſes to bring as many as poſſible to early 


ion, which, though ſmaller than if but 
one or two, yet b * in two or three 
weeks earlier than planted out, they ſell 
at double or treble the price ; but where the 
ſize of the Cauliflower is à principal object, 


ſhould adviſe to leave but two of the beſt plants 


; | at moſt under each glaſs, and — the 


others into another — the * or 
middle of March, according to the tempera- 
ture of the ſeaſon, at w time a piece of 
rich well-dunged ground muſt be prepared to 
receive them ; when this is ready, proceed to 


the | thin out the weakeſt plants as above, raiſing 


—— 


the fibres of their roots, 
diſturb, or leave any vacan about dhe fe- 
maining plants, 3 if t are any 


ficiencies, to make ood, in che fil 
place, cit ome of th tl hte in 


way; and give ſome water to 


ground, to ſow a crop of radiſhes and ſpinach 


[on the fame plat, as directed for the main 


ſummer crop. 


The remaini under the des 
ſhould directiy ä 


about them, —— RE 
their ſtems, contin to cover them oeca- 


to let the plants 
air in mild days, hat of warm ſhowers, 


off. 


— 
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obſerving, that, when the plants are fo far ad- 
vanced that their leaves preſs inſt the 


glaſſes, theſe ſhould be raiſed, by ing a 
border or ridge of earth, round each hole of 
plants, three or four inches high, on which 
ridge of mould ſet the glaſſes, continuing to 
prop up one edge occaſionally, as before: and 
according, as the plants advance in growth, 
it is proper to prop up the glaſſes on every 
ſide three or four inches 'in height ; for now, 


as the length of the days and warmth of the 


weather increaſes, the plants will grow freely, 
ſo muſt have as much free air and ſcope to 
grow as it is poſſible to allow them under the 
glaſſes, at the ſame time being careful to ex- 
pow them alſo occafionally to the full air, as 

ore obſerved, in fine days, and moderate 
warm ſhowers; but continue to defend them 


with the glaſſes on ni and in immoderate 


cold rains, and all boiſterous weather, at 
leaſt until the weather becomes warm, and 
the plants are grown too 3 for the glaſſes; 
then let them by degrees be fully expoſed niglit 
and day, fo that by che middle or latter end 
of April, the uſe of glaſſes may be wholly 

If the weather, toward the middle or latter 
end of April, and beginning of May, prove 


hot and dry, moderate waterings will be of 


utility in promoting the progreſs of the plants, 
Sr ftrength ; 
for it is of unportance to have the plants as 
large and ſtrong as poſſible when arrived at 
full end, e iſe we cannot expect them 
to produce large Cauliflowers. 

About the middle of May ſome of the for- 
wardeſt plants will probably ſliew flower, at 
which period examine your plants daily; and 
whenever a flower 
vanced growth, it is adviſable to turn down 
ſome of the inward leaves over the head to 
ſcreen it from the ſun's rays, rain, and full 
air, in order to it more effectually 
white and cloſe ; for when fully expoſed to the 
weather it generally changes the fine white 
colour to a yellowith hue, and occaſions the 
head to open ſooner, before it acquires full 
| Nn. | . 

The excellence of a Caulifiower conſiſts 
not only in the ſize, but alſo in the whaeneſs 
and compact curdy-like growth of the head; 
ſuch as aſſume a frothy looſe appearance, 
= a degeneracy, and are in every reſpect in- 


- A Cauliflower is in its utmoſt perfection of 
growth when the outward parts of the cir- 
_ cutnference begin to apen and 
which appearance the whole head ſoon 


divades, 


and ſlroou up faſt ſur flower and ſrod: there- || 
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of ſome little ad- 
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fore watch the opportunity i for 2 day or two 
often makes <onliderable difference. © 
In mpeg or cutting the Cauliflowers, 
ing as they advance to proper growth, 
the flower- lead ſhould generally be cur off 
with ſeveral inches of the ſtalk adhering,” to- 
28 with moſt of the ſurrounding leaves, 
but theſe: ſhould be trimmed down © nearly 
_ with the circumference / of the head, 
pecially if for preſent uſe; pr if required te 
keep any a few days after being gathered, and 
ſuch as are intended for market, ſhould per- 
mit the full leaves to continue, and trim thera 
according as wanted. £26 
As the ſtalks of Cauliflowers never produce 
any ſprouts, as thoſe of cabbages, they are 
of no uſe to remain after the head is gone. 
Thus far for the culture of the bell-glaſs 
cro 


= 
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to the culture of the main ſummer crop, 
which 1 before adviſed to be wintered in 
frames, &c. obſerve the following directions. 
Theſe are deſigned to be protected all win- 


ter in frames, &c. in order to be planted out 


in the ſpring, to ſucceed the early crop which 


| were finally planted out in autumn under the 


bell or hand-glaſſes; and even where there 
are no fuch glaſſes, it is eſſentially neceſſary 
to Taiſe a 1 of plants in autumn, as 
before directed, and pricked in garden- frames, 
to be occaſionally covered with the lights dur- 
ing winter, becauſe 


fault of frames, a quantity in a bed 
arched over with hoops to be covered with 
mats, for, although ſome may be planted 
cloſe under the bottom of a warm wall t6 
take their chance, and will frequently ſtruggle 
through our ordinary winters, yet they 'are 
not always to be depended on; and, at any 
rate, they come in later, and rarely attain the 
haze and perfection of thoſe occaſionally pro- 
tected as above. | f 
Therefore, obſerving that if the plants were 
not pricked immediately from the ſeed-bed vt 
once mto the frame in September (to re- 
main for the winter, as before intimared), but 
at that time were pricked into a nurſery . bed 
in the open ground, to forward in growth for 
a month or five weeks, they ſhould now be 
removed from thence and pricked mto the 
beds intended for wintering under frames ; fo 
chat in the latter end of ber, or begin- 
ning of November, proceed to prepare a.bed 


z after | 


or of rich light earth, in a dry ſheltered 
tuation, fronting the ſouth to the full fun, 
for one, two, odd o garden-frames, long- 
ue railing the ce of the bed a few 
" ; the Sa re . } of the = 

; a 


% 


will come in much 
ſooner than a ſpring- ſo wu crop; or, in de- 


. 
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and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; dien mark out 
on the bed the width of the frame, or pre- 


viouſly place the frame on at once ; and prick 
the plants herein in croſs rows three inches 
aſunder, and about the ſame diſtance in each 
row; give a light watering, and directly put 
on the glaſſes, and continue them on eight or 
ten days, when the plants will have taken 
freſh root, and ſhould then be expoſed to the 
full air in mild dry weather, either by raiſing 
one end, or drawing down the oo” conſi- 
derably, and, by degrees, take entirely 
off every dry mild day, but put on every night. 
Or in proceeding to prick the plants into 
the frame beds at above- mentioned time, 
{latter end of October or beginning of Novem- 
ber), if they are rather of ſmall growth and 
weakly, may make a flender-hot-bed of about 
fifteen or eighteen inches depth in dung, for 
one or more frames, earthed at top, within 
the frame, five or fix inches thick, and to 
prick the plants therein; the bed will afford 
a_ moderate heat, juſt to forward the freſh- 
rooting of the plants, and ſet them off at firſt 
more freely in growth 645 to or a pro- 
ree of ſtrength, before the commence- 
Oe ſevere weather ; and in which bed 
they are to continue all winter, and managed 
as-above, and according to the following ge- 
3 directions. ph : 
uring winter, eve in mild, open, dry 

Baa ih boos the +! bear fully to the free 
air, by ſhoving the glaſſes 9 off, which, 
however, ſhould always be drawn on again 
towards the evening, as alſo in time of exceſ- 
ſive and inceſſant rains; though if this hap- 
pens in the day, and the weather mild, raiſe 
one end of the glaſſes on props chree inches 
high, for the admiſſion of plenty of freſh air; 
for the plants muſt not be kept too cloſe in 
mild weather, which would run them weakly 
and tender, or forward them too much in 
growth, and force them into ſmall button 
e at this ſeaſon, as obſerved of the 
hand- glaſs crop; ſo let them have the full air, 


| 


as above, in all mild dry days, as they only | 


need protection from froſt and immoderate 
rains; obſerving alſo, during their reſidence 
m the frames, to pick caſual decayed 
leaves, and ſearch for flugs, which often at- 
tack theſe plants in this ſeaſon, both in frames 
and hand-glaſſes, and devour their leaves. 

In froſty weather continue the glaſſes al- 
Ways on cloſe to protect the plants; and if 

the froſt is ſevere, give additional protection 
by covering the olaifes at night with dry long 


litter, or garden mats: alſo. it the froſt proves 
very 3 lay ſome. long litter likewiſe 


£ 
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y uncovered in the middle of a ſunny day, 
two or three hours; but as ſoon as the wea- 
they cha moderately mild, give the plants 
full light, and admit air agreeably to the fore- 
ing obſervations. * | n 
Towards the ſpring, in open mild weather, 
inure the plants by degrees to the full air, by 
taking the glaſſes off entirely every day, and 
gradually leave the plants fully expoſed at 


the latter end of February, or in March, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the ſeaſon, ſo as 
to hanki them in ſome degree for removal or 
| final tranſplantation into the places where they 
are to remain to acquire full growth, as here- 
| after directed. 248 Ld | 
In default of frames, &c. as above ob- 
ferved, you may, at the before- mentioned 
time, prick a quantity of plants in a four feet 
wide bed in a ſheltered fituation, which arch 
over with hoops or rods ; ſo on nights and all 
bad weather cover with large garden-mats, 
and in ſevere weather alſo witli litter. r 
Likewiſe in the above caſes of the want of 
frames, &c. a quantity may be pricked on a 
ſouth border cloſe under the wall, &c. and in 
default of other covering, they may be lightly 
covered in ſevere froſt with 
which affiſtance the plants will often ſurvive- 
the winter, and, at any rate, will come in ear- 
lier than ſpring-ſown plants. Far 371 
In the latter end of February, or beginning, 
middle, or latter end of March 
of April, according to the tem 


perature of the 


thoſe wintered as above, either in the frames, 
arched bed, or warm border, are to be planted 
out, where they are finally to remain. Make 
choice of an open ſpot of the beſt ground, 
which ſhould be previouſly dunged and dug, as 
directed for the early crop, and in which plant 
the Cauliflowers by line two feet and half di- 
{tance every way, and give water atplanting ; 
and, if dry warm weather, it will be proper to- 
repeat the watering two or three times till 
the plants have taken freſh root and dſcover 
a renewing growth. n 
In planting this crop of Cauliflowers, the 
market · gardeners, and others who have occa- 
ſion to make all poſſible advantage of their 
ground, generally ſow a thin crop of radiſii 


the rows of Cauliflower plant ;-or the gene- 


beſore planting the Cauliflowers, mixi 
radiſh and 7 — ſeed — 


che 


outſides of the frame, and augment 


bs 


broad ·caſt over the 


urface, and raked 
ima 


the covering over the glaſſes, to continue 
pr. ee day in extremely ſevere weather ; or 


| night in the more advanced part of the ſpring, 


long litter, by 


or beginning 
weather, and condition of your plants, ' alt 7 


and ſpinach in the ſame compartment, between 


ral method is to ſow them a week or fortnight 
and ſow it 


" ” we 
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in regularly. The radiſhes and ſpinach will{ ments of water till they kave taken good root; 


come in for uſe in May, and be moſtly all 
gathered by that time the Cauliflowers begin 
to advance conſiderably in growth... 

_ Obſerve, however, in May and June, when 
the Cauliflower plants have attained ſome ad- 
vanced ſtate, and weeds riſing numerouſly, 
the ground ſhould: be well 7 cutting 
down all weeds, and draw earth about the 
ſtem of the plants; and if the month of June 
proves very hot and dry, occaſional waterings 
will be of great utility, forming baſons round 
each plant for that purpoſe ;; and in July this: 
crop will be in full perfection, continuing in 
ſucceſſion until the middle of Auguſt, when 
they will be ſucceeded by the late ſummer crop. 
7 The culture of the late ſummer crop is— 

In order to keep up a regular ſucceſſion of 
Cauliſlowers through. the ſummer, it is ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe a proper ſupply of plants in 
ſpring, to be planted out in the latter end of 
April, or in May, which will arrive at per- 
fection in Auguſt and September, in due time 
to ſucceed the autumn-raiſed crop. 

_ This crop may be ſown any time in Febru- 
ary, but not later than the farſt or ſecond week 
in March; and, in order to. forward the plants 
as much as poſſible, it is proper to ſow the 
| ſeed in a hot-bed of, lender ſtructure; let the 
hot-bed be made for a one- light box about 
eighteen or twenty inches depth of hot dung, 
covered with light rich earth four or five 
inches thick; ſow the ſeed. on the ſurface, and 
cover it a quarter of an inch deep with fine 
mould ; put on the and give occaſional 
light ſprinklings of water, railing the glaſs 
daily, for the evaporation of 4 and 
admiſſion of freſh air, and the plants will riſe 
in a few days, at which time admit air freel 
by tilting the glaſs, and by taking it wholly off 
in fine warm — and moderate ſhowers; and 
in dry weather give frequent light waterings. 
When the plants have leaves an inch broad, 
it is proper to prick them out; and if ſome are 
then pricked upon another hod-bed of mode- 
rate temperature, it will forward them conſi- 
derably. In default of frames, may ſow the 
ſeed and prick the plants on a hot-bed of the 
above ſubſtance, defended in cold nights and 
bad weather with mats or hand-glafles ; or, 

for want of a hot-bed, may fow the ſeed, &c. 
on a warm border, and cover occaſionally, 
as above. Sf. | 
About the latter end of April, beginning, 
or middle of May, ſome of the. forwarde 
plants will be fit to tranſplant for good, which 
ſhould be in an open ſpot of rich well-dunged 
ground, as directed for the former crops, and 
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their further neceſſary culture is occa- 
ſional hoeing to kill weeds, and When che 
plants are ſome what advanced in growth, draw - 
ſome earth about their ſtems. e 
The culture of the Michaelmas crop is 

To have Cauliflowers after Michaelmas, 
and to continue from Od ober till near Chriſt- 


ing about the 24th of May on a bed of com- 
mon earth; and when the plants have leaves 
an inch or two broad, prick them out three 
or. four inches aſunder, to remain until the 
middle or latter end of July ; then tranſplant 
them finally, as directed for tie other crops, 
ſupplying, them occaſionally with water till 
rooted ; they will begin to ſhew heads towards 
the end of October, which will continue com- 
ing in gradually all November; and if the ſea- 
fon proves mild, they often continue great 
part of December, or ſometimes in mild ca- 
ther till Chriſtmas. ke: 
This crop depends Loy on the tempera- 
ture of the autumn ichaelmas, which 
if moderately dry and warm, we often have 
tolerably large handſome Cauliflowers in No- 
yember; but if very wet and cold, the heads, 


colo andinſignificant. 
Saving the Seed of theſe Plants. 

Every gardener who cultivates any conſi- 
derable quantity of Cauliflowers, ſhould be 
particularly anxious about ſaving his own ſeed 
from the moſt perfect ſorts, as thoſe who fave 
great quantities for ſale are not over careful 
in that point, which is the reaſon we often 
meet with ſo many 1 r, ill. coloured, 
frothy, looſe, and other ſpurious kinds, in 
private gardens, to the great diſappointment 
of many gardeners. - _ alt 3 

Some of the earlieſt. ſorts of the bell or 
hand-glaſs crop. are to be ſelected for feed ; 
for thoſe of the ſucceeding crops-are rarely 
forward enough to ripen any ;- the. moſt per- 
fect, largeſt, compact, firm, white heads, are 
to be marked, and permitted to remain in 


they will effect in July, when they will alſo 
flower. or in the beginning of Auguſt, and 
perfect ſeeds in September, obſerving, when 
the flower-ſtems are conſiderably advanced, to 
place three ſtakes triangle - ways, for the ſup - 
port of each plant; and by encompaſſinig the 
ſtakes with pack thread, or other tying, it 
will effectually ſecure the ſtems, and all the 
lateral branches, in their dur poſition, which 
is all the culture neceflary, unleſs the weather 
proves very dry after the ſced · pods are formed. 
when ſome moderate waterings all over che 


in dry weather ſhould have frequent refreſh- 


| Aa 2 plants 


mas, is, as already obſerved, effected by ſow- 


for the general part, are ſmall, irregular, ill- 


the ſame place to run up to ſtulks, &c. Which 


ä $14 Sp 4 ot es, 
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plants will be very ſerviceable, not only in 
the growth of the fecd, but alto in ving 
it from the. mildew, an infection which often 
attacks theſe plants fo ſeverely in their ſeedin 
ſtate, as either totally to roy the . 
part of the feed, or retard its growth fo much, 
that it never ripens perfectly, and is the rea- 
ſon of good Cauliflower-ſeed being often ſo 
dear, which in the ſhops is frequently ſold 
from two to four ſhillings per ounce. © 
In the middle of September the ſeed will 
degin to ripen, though in cold wet autumns 
it is ſometimes Michaelmas before that is tho-' 
roughly effected; obſerving, at this time of 
the ſeed beging to ripen, ſhould be very 
careful to watch the birds; for as all other ſi- 
milar ſeeds ripen ſooner and being now gene- 


| 
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There are ſeveral varieties of the Broccoli, 


as purplecheaded, blue, brown, green, black, 
and white, each deſcribed as below; all of 
which are annual-biennial plants, as they 
| atain perfection the fame year in the 
early-ſewn 'crojs, and later ſowings ſtand 
till the ſecond ſeaſon, then, after producin 
their heads, ſhoot up to ſtalks, ripen ſeed, 
then wholly periſh. 

They are cultivated principally for autumn, 
winter and ſpring eating, theſe being the ge- 
neral ſeaſons of ' their production in per- 
ſection, though the ſpring heads are generally 
ſuperior in ſize, being obtained in the different 
crops, by. a ſpring and ſummer ſowing in 
March, April and May ; thoſe of the two 
former months* ſowing generally furniſh heads 


rally all got in, the green-finches, chaffinches, 
— other ſmall birds, will attack this the more 
numerouſly, and make great devaſtation, it not 
prevented as much as poſſible, by placing ſcare- 
crows, and frequently attending to chaſe them 
away ; for which, the London gardeners, who 
raiſe conſiderable quantities of this fecd, ge- 
nerally have a boy or two conſtantly attend- 


in autumn and winter, October, November, 


| patty ak &c. and that of the latter princi- 


| pally after Chriſtmas, and all the ſpring 
' months, in which they are commonly rather 
ſuperior to the foregoing in the production of 
_ perfect heads, in greateſt perfection in 

| February, March and April ; but as a regular 

ſucceſſion may be obtained from Michaelmas 


- ing fromearly in the morning till ev . 
According as the ſeed advances to perfection, 

ſhould be careful to cut off the branches on 
which it is produced, from time to time, as it 
attains maturity, for the ſeed does not all ripen 
together; ſo tie it in bunches, and hang 
the ſun to harden, then beat it out, and put it 
up in bags for ule. + 

A freth parcel of feed ſhould be ſaved an- 
nually ; for this ſeed is not to be depended on 
when pow than one 2 old, though two 

ear old will frequent ow. 

: 5 2 „ Bias. | 

The Broccoli is another ſuppoſed variety 
of the common cabbage, though, if we admit 
of the cauliflower as a diſtin ſpecies of 
Braſſica, the Broccoli is more apparently re- 
lated to that ſpecics than the cabbage, fo that 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe all the forts of 
Broccoli varieties of the Braſſica Caulijrora, 
as the plants, both in their general growth, 
habit, and eatable parts, — reſemble that 
ſpecies ; for, as we obſetved of the Cauliflera, 
all the varieties of Broccoli form roundith 
heads in the centte of their leaves, compoſed 
entirely of a compact collection of numerous 
buds or ends of advancing ſhoots, and which, 
| hke the cauliflower, are thx chief catable parts 
of the plant; chat being uſed while they re- 
main in a compact firm head,” are moſt ex- 
cellent eating, but after having attained a cer- 
tain ſtate of growth divide, aſſume a 


it in 


until May-day, and being the moſt excellent 
winter and ſpring vegetables of our gardens, 
their culture highly merits our niceſt atten- 
tion, to obtain a regular ſupply during the 
above period. | 
All the varieties are hardy enough to reſiſt 
the cold of our ordinary winters, though ve 
ſevere froſt often a fed, ſuch that are weak 
or grow in expoſed cold foils, but more par- 
ticularly the fort called Cauliflower-Broccoli, 
as was the caſe laſt winter, (1795) when 
almoſt all the forts of Broccoli were bled by 
the froſt. 7 . 
6. BRASSsS1 A Italica, Italian Braſſica, com- 

monly called Broccoli. | 


| The principal forts; and their reſpeQive va · 


rieties, are, FRG 
1. Early Purple Braccoli.) A moderate- 
growing darkiſh-green plant, producing ſmall- 
Iſh purple heads, but comes earlier by a fort- 
night or more than any other, and of which. 
there are, the purple, the green, and the blue, 
all often rifing from che ſeed of the ſame plant. 
This ſort is proper for the firſt crop, which, if 
{ſown the latter end of March, or more gene- 
rally in April, and a ſucceſſion crop in May, 
and planted out in June and July, come in for 
ule from Michaclmas till Chriſtmas ; and when 
the heads are gathered, ' the ſtalks produce 
| plenty of ſine ſprouts of excellent eating. 
2. Late Purple Broccoli.] A large, robuſt- 
rowing, darkith-green plant, producing a 
large purpliſh head tike a cluſter of buds, be- 


- - 


like appearance, and ſoon fly up to ſtalks 
ii 9 , y up 


os 


_ "x... 


ing generally much larger and more perſectl 
Pe * 
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headed than the former ſorts, and is very deli- | 
cate eating, of which there axe, the common 
aded Broccoli Dwarf Purple Broc- 
coli Blue Broccoli Brown Broccoli Green 
Broccoli Vellowiſi Broccoli — all oſ which 
frequently riſe from the ſame feed, though 
that of the true purple kind is ſuperior both in 
fize and perfectneſs of heading 


„ as well as 
delicacy of eating: and with care in ſaving 
the yea 8 
and all its varieties, by ſowing in April, May, 
and beginning of June; and planting out the 
plants in July and Auguſt, may be obtained 
for uſe from about Chriſtmas until the begin- 
ning or middle of May, but are always in 
perfection in rd to ſize in Fe- 


rega 
Froary o March and April; and after the | October 
main head is cut, the ſtalks produce abun- 


dance of fide ſhoots or ſprouts, terminated 
by ſmall heads, which eat as fweet and tender 
as the main ones. | 0 47 BRAWL 
3. M lite, or Cauliflotuer-Broccoli.] A very 
curious variety of Broccoli. The plants are 


of robuſt growth, and lightiſh-green colour, 


each forming a cloſe white head in the centre, 
ſometimes as large as a middling cauliflower, 
and 


greatly reſemble them in 'every ſtate of 
owth, and for delicacy of eating equal to 
fineſt ſummer cauliflower whatever. This 
ſort admits of no varieties, except in different 
degrees of whiteneſs, though the whiteſt 

nerally aſſumes ſomewhat of a yellowiſh 
hue; by ſowing ſeed in March, April, and 
May, and planting out the plants in June, 


July, and Auguſt, you will obtain for 
uſe all winter and fpring ; but thoſe that 
appear about March, and beginning and 
middle of April, are conſiderably the 

and faireſt heads. The ftalks of this fort 
rarely afford any ſprouts like the purple 
kinds. he | 


4. Black Broccoli.] A tall- growing plant of 
a blackiſh-green colour, which, for the ge- 
neral part, produces ſmaller and leſs perfea 
heads, being ſomewhat open and ſeedy - like, 
but poſſeſſes the property of being ſo hardy, as 
ſeldom to be myured the ſevereſt froſt. 
There are of this the Black or Dark- headed 
Broccoli, the Brown, and the Blue, all ſome- 
times from the ſame ſeed, and are proper to 
, cyItivate to ſtand the winter, by way of reſerve 
for ſpring ſervice, ſowing the ſeed early in 
May, and planting out the plants in July and 
beginning of Auguſt. ' ' - 
11 Their General Came. 
All the varieties are propagated by ſeed 
annually in the common ground, fowing them 
in ſpring and early part of ſummer in an open 
ſituation, and the plants to be tranſplanted into 


the ſorts may_be continued; and this, 


BR A 
an open expoſure, as hereaſter directed, to 
grow to perſection. | 


pe 5 

The principal ſeaſon for ſowing the main 
general crops of all the varieties of Broccoli 
is March and April for the autumn and winter 
production, and May and beginning of Fune 
for the principal ſucceſſive crops, to come in 
for general ſpring ſupply from December or 
777 or February till April or beginning 
of May. 1 
Or n ſow ſome ſo carly as 
February or beginning of March of the Cau- 
liflower Broccoli; as alſo any of the Purple 
kinds, whereby to obtain an earlier autumn 
production of fmall heads in the latter end of 
Auguſt, or in September and beginning of 

# 3 44 | 


So that from the above times of fowing we 
may obtain different erops of Broccoli advan- 
cing progrefiively in regular ſueceſſion fix or 
eight momhs; the plants raiſed from the dif- 
ferent ſowings being planted out finally in- 
ſummer, in 1 — July, and Auguſt, &c. into 
open compartments ood ground two feet 
to two and a half diſtance, adyance to 
perfection in full growth and gradual ſucceſ- 
tional production of good middling heads in 
October, November, and December, &c. of 
the March and April ſowings, 3 
coming in all winter, if open weather; and 
theſe are fucceeded by the later-fown plants 
arriving to ion in January, February, 
March, and April, and which generally attain 
{uperior perfection in the ſize of the heads, 
eſpecially thoſe of the principal ſucceſſional 
lowings at the time above mentioned. 
Therefore obſerving that, agreeably to the 
above intimations, this — may be ſown 
in two or three ſucceſſional crops of the differ- 
ent forts, according to the times they may be 
required in perfection, as for inſtance to ob- 
tain a production of heads in October, No- 
vember, December, &c. may begin to ſow 
ſome both of the early and late Purple kinds 
and the White or Cauliflower Broccoli, the 
beginning or any time in March and beginnin 
of April; or for the more general bind 
crops, may perform a larger ſowing any time 
from-about the 20th of March to the roth 
or 15th of April, and about the beginning or 
| middle of May, by which you will obtain the 
greater chance of ſucceſſion ant variety; the 
early Purple will come in firft, and they will 
de regularly ſucceeded by the others; but for 
the main {pring crops, to come in for uſe in 
January and February, and continue in ſuc- 
ceſſion until May, the ſeaſon for ſowing them 
is from about the fifteenth of April until the 


middle or latter end of May, generally per- 


forming 


* 
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forming a ſowing in each of thoſe months to | ſionally, and when they have advanced a 
arrive to production in regular ſucceſſion; | little in growth, draw ſome earth with an hoe 
and, for which crops, may ſow. both of the | about their ſtems, which work of earthing, 
Purple kind and Cauliflower Broccoli; and if repeated once or twice, will be of {angular 


likewiſe, at the ſame time may alſo ſow-fome ſ adxantage to the plants; it will promote their 
of the Black Broccoli, to ſtand by way of roRing more firmly in the ground, and en- 
reſerve, in caſe the others are injured by the | courage their progreſs of growth, and greatly 


3 


winter's froſt; and if you would continue a 
longer ſucceſſion, a third fowing may be per- 
formed the end of May, or beginning of June, 
e of che late Purple and Cauliflower 


By obſerving the above different times of 
ſowing the a ſucceſhon of Broceoli may 


be obtained for uſe from September or Octo- 


ber until the middle of May. 


The feed, as before obſerved, ſhould be 


ſown in an open expoſure, where the plants 
will rife much ſtronger than on narrow bor- 
ders, under walls, &c. Sow each fort ſeparate, 
ſcattering the ſeeds moderately thick on the 
ſurface, and rake them in lightly; the plants 
will come up in ten or twelye days; give oc- 
caſional waterings in weather, and when 
they have leaves an inch or two broad, ut is 
proper to prick out a quantity of the beſt in a 
nurſery- bed three or four inches apart, givin 
water as ſoon as planted, and A Sth. til 
they have taken root, in which bed let them 
remain a month, or five or fix weeks, where 
they will acquire due ſtrength : their ſhanks 
will be ſhort and of robuſt growth, and will 
hereby be conſiderably better prepared for 
ranſplanting where they are finally to ſtand, 
than thoſe which remain in the ſeed bed. | 
The time for tranſplanting them where 
are finally to remain, is June, July, Auguſt, 
and beginning of September, according to the 
time they were ſown, or are deſired for uſe. 
The plants ſhould have an open fituation, 
and as good ground as any the garden affords, 
which, if it has the ition of dung, will 
be a particular advantage, digging it in neatly 
one good ſpade deep, and directly put in the 
plants, for which work a moiſt time would 
be highly beneficial ; they are to be planted 
in rows two feet and half aſunder, and two 
feet diſtant in the lines; but for thoſe planted 
late in Auguſt and September, two feet at moſt 
ween row and row is ſufficient, and eigh; 
teen inches diſtant in the rows. - Let them, as 
ſoon. as planted, be watered ; and if dry wea- 
ther prevail, repeat the watering every other 
day, till the plants have got root, which work 
ſhould be particularly attended to in tranſplant- 
ing theſe plants. | | 
After the plants have taken root and begin 
to grow, their further culture is to keep them 
clear from weeds, by hocing the ground oh: 


Fatt | 


| 


£ 


| 


forward them, fo as to acquire due ſize and 
ſtrength before winter, which is very cflential ; 
for it the plants do not by that time arrive to 
a tolerably large growth, they will yield but 
ſmall and trifling heads. bk $116 
Some. of the earlieſt plants will probably 
ſhew heads for uſe in the end of September, 
but more generally in October and November, 
which however are rarely ſo large and fine as 
thoſe that appear towards aud after Chriſt» 
Previous to gathering the Broccoli for uſe, 
attention muſt be had that the heads be per- 
mitted to have their full growth, which, 
however, ſhould be cut while they remain 
cloſe, and before they begin to divide and 
aſſume a ſeedy- like appearance, and ſhould be 
cut with about fix inches of the main ſtalk to 
each head; for the upper part of the ſtalk eats 
exceeding ſweet and tender, which, previous 
to its being dreſſed, muſt be peeled or diveſted 
of the outer rind, and which, when dreſſed, 
as well as the heads themſelves of the Purple 
and Black Broccoli, always aſſume a — 
green colour; but the Cauliflower-Broccoli 
retains its natural whiteneſs, which if boiled in 
a clean linen cloth, as ſometimes practiſed for 
cauliflowers, it will preſerve the heads com- 
pact, firm, and more delicately white; and 
will not be inferior to the beſt cauliflower in 
goodneſs. of eating, when ſerved to table in 
the ſame manner... ni Figt:h 
Aſter gathering the main heads of all the 
forts of Purple and Black Broccoli, the ſtalks 
ſhould be permitted to remain for the produc- 
tion of ſprouts or ſmaller heads, which they 
will afford plentifully, and which are as fine 
eating as the principal -heads; but as to the 
Cauliflower-Broccoli, the ſtalks afford but 
very few ſprouts or ſide- ſhoots. „ Ka 
faving the Seed of the different Sorts. 
hen it is intended to fave the ſeed of 
Broccoli, ſome of the largeſt and moſt perfect 
heads of the reſpeQive ſorts of thoſe which 
appear in February or March ſhould be marked 
when in perfection, which of the firſt and 
ſecond ſorts, thoſe only of the beſt purple 
colour and cloſe knobby-like heads ſhould be 
ſelected; and of the cauliflower or white ſort, 
thoſe that have the largeſt, cloſeſt, and whiteſt 
heads, are to be choſen ; and of the black kind, 


always chuſe thoſe with the largeſt, moſt 
| compact, 
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8 and Jarkeſt-coldured MER all of 
which ſhould remain untouched, only taking 
off the ſide - ſluoots, fo canes, & only thie princi- 
pal head to ſhoot up for: 

To preſerve the principal varieties as pure 
in their kind as poffible, the ſcedling plants of 
the different ſorts ſhould be at 'a confiderable | 
diſtance, leſt they fecundate each other, and 
occaſion a neracy. 

Thoſe perfons who cultivate purpoſely for 
ſeed ſhould ſow in the end of April or begin- 
ning of May, and plant them out in July; ; and 
the following ſpring, when they ſhew their 
heads, pull up all thoſe that are degen 
vary from their reſpective kinds, which ſhould 
be punCtually attended to, otherwiſe it will be | 
impoſſible to preſerve the forts. 

Ps. the Torts generally ripen ſeeds as plenti- 

he Aa). any of the ſorts of cab 

e plants, generally run up to ſtalk in 
April or May, flower in June, and the feed 
ripens in Auguſt, which is to be managed as 
directed for that of cabbages, ſavoys, &c. 

Seventh and laſt Diuiſion of Braffica. 
. BRASsSsIA RarPa, the Tu 
Turnep, as we have already obſerved; 

is a diſtinct ſpecies of Braſſica, or Cabbage, 
which till ately was always ranged as a ſepa- 
rate genus, under the title of 
general characters being the ſame as Braſſica, 
modern botaniſts have now ranged it as a 
ſpecies of that genus. 


Claſs, order, and characters. the fo as 


Bra 2 
he botaniſts allow but one diſting ſpecies, 
which however furniſhes ſeveral eminent vari- 
eties, all of which are annual and biennial; as, 
if ſown early in ſpring, they attain perfeQion, | 
run up to flower, ripen ſeed, and totally periſh 
the ſame year; and own in ſummer 
autumn, they alſo attain perfeCtion the ſame | 
nd without running to ſtalks till 
next ſpring ; then wholly run Br ſeed, and 
torminate their growth * in autumn. 
The ſpecies is, 
Brass1ca Rape 
Rapa, the Tims urn 9.1 Braſſica wah a 
orbicular, depreſſed, fleſhy root, crowned 
2 long roug h leaves, and when the plant 
es, riſes with a ſtrong, ed den three or 
our feet high, dividing into many branches, 
2 with numerous yellow: flowers in 


ſeaſons, and 


and June, ſucceeded by plenty e ſced| 


in . Jay or Augu 
_ Vaneties 3 

1. wah Dutch Taree] An p87 T4". 
moderate-fized, handſome, white Turnep, 
valuable for its early perfection, very ſweet 


apa; but its 


erated, or ; 


| 


| want, Ge 


| 


| 


Turnep 
though 


— 


| 


| Confederatly: above gro 


Y * * * 
5 8 # , 
4 * * 


ſor the and ſummer crops, 
when old it is apt to become ſtringy. 

2. Early White Stone Turnep-] A round, 
modernte-fized, neat, white I urnep ;/ comes 


and. is. very good, in its young and 
12 : proper to Nr in gardens, 
Varieties. 


| Farin} Lange Fer ee 


ie Round un) A globular, 
large, white Turnep, proper botłr for the gar- 


for an ea 


den and field culture, and ſucceeds the two 


former ſorts in its time of 7 perfection. 
4. Green-topped Tur arge round 
Turnen, remarkable for h havin its outer coat 
Ar wee and great part of the root OW 
mg e is exceeding — and 
palatable eating at almoſt every period of its 
growth, obtaining in ſize from about four to- 
eight or ten inches diameter, though, when 
allowed conſiderable room to grow, it often 
arrives at a much greater magnitude, and is 
excellent for the general crop in gardens, to 
draw for the table when moderately young or 
of wigs bh 74 and is valuable to cult-- 


vate in fields for feeding cattle. 
5. Red-topped Tes } A e globular 
at top; 


Turnep, having its outer {kin 
fine, ſoft, ſweet- eating root; and as it 3 


a very large ſrze, is alſo pertcularly well 


adapted for field-culture. 
6. Yellow Dutch Turnep.] A moderately 


A and frequent] 8 Turnep, the ſkin. 
fle 


ſh of a yellow colour; is tolerably 
ſweet and alete eating, tho 
renders them diſa 


| 


e to ſome, whilſt 


greea 
others eſteem them equal to ay of the other 
varieties for the table. 
Oblong White Turnep.] An obl 


and largiſh, wiute Turnep; ſtrikes conſidera 7 


into the ground, often aſſuming the form of 


| ſome parſneps; boils ſoft and fweet While 


| Young, but ſoon becomes ſtringy and rank- 
ed. 


8. Tankard Turnep.} An exceeding large, 
ylindrical, Wik Turnep, of quick 
Wich che root rally ſtanding 
: SD 
middli oung ſlate boils tender 
thoogh. 3 2 eſſentially proper . any 
principal crop in i as ſome of the 
other ſorts; but is a go ood field Furnep. 

12 Large Norfolk Turnep.] An exceeding 

large, round, m_ Turnep, moſt 6 
erer 4 in fields 5 hy 3 
10. Hardy wruep. ] middle- 
dark-coloured {nie remarkably. hardy to- 
endure ſevere weather, and continues long in 


ſpring without running: proper to ſow in 


NE * and a very fig garden 


4 


a moderate 


the colour 


j we 
As A pet 99 9. eas A. 82 5 N * 


M 


in autumm and winter, it i eh 


B R A 
moderate garden crop for winter and 


rine. 1 | . e 1215 

2 = Leng-rooted French Tuinep.] A long, 
ſmall, ſpindle-rooted Tornep, of but little mne 
rit except for ſoups, and ſhould be uſed while 
young, otherwiſe it becomes ſtringy and hard. 

12. Purple Turmep.] | A th, fmall, 
early, purple-col Turnep, conſideted 
more as a curiolity, than for any-ceconomical 


purpoles. 


a 


Thete are foutt cher N of ld cok | 


deration; and it may be obſerved of thoſe here 
enumerated, fome are preferable to others for 
principal culture. 

Of the above varieties, therefore, the firſt 
four or five forts are ly the moſt pre- 
garden culture ; though any of the 
other kinds may alſo be cultivated occattionally ; 
even the la forts, when in young or mid- 
ding 4 ate good for uſe in a family; 
but the larger ſorts, however, are more com- 
monly eſtermed for field cultivation for theep 
and cattle ; and thofe of moderate or middling 
f1zes are the moſt eſtimable for culture 
in gardens, both for the ſupply of a family and 
for markets; and of which the early Dutch 
Turnep demands notice for the early and firſt 
general ſum mer crops, as it generall arrives to 
perfection, or of proper fize for drawing, a 
tortnight at leaſt ſooner than moſt of the other 
varieties; and, by an early ſowing in ſpring, 
may be obtained the beginning or middle of 
May, when about the breadth of a half- crown 
piece; thinning out ſome by degrees, the 
others will increaſe in fize, gradually, to full 

: next. to this is the ſtone Turnep, 
an early and farſt ſummer crop: 
and the common round white Tumep is 
eligible to ſow for a main ſummer crop of a 
larger extent; all of which may be continued 
in good perfection all ſummer and autumn, by 
| ing. three or four different ſowings 
from March untit July, fo as to have crops of 
oung roots fucceed one another regularly; 
ut Pr the autumn and winter crops, 
white round Turnep, the green-topped, and 
2 8 kinds, are the hardieſt, and very 

e family T arneps, though the green-topped 
ſort lei nice e of cating, 
as well as durability of perfection; likewiſe, 
as the three laſt- named varieties attain conſi- 
derably the greateſt magnitude, ate to 
be preferred to all the others for fie ufe, 


_ 
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2 may be obtained for uſe eight or 
ten months in the year, that is, from about the 
middle of May, until the beginning or middle 
of March, attcr which time the mn to 
ſhept up into ſtalk for ſeed ; and although the 


toots tre often continued for uſe until the 


latter end of April, yet they, after the month 
of N 5 8 A becorne 
ſtringy, dry, hard, and very indifferent eatity 
65: e 20g 
General Cultare. 

The ptopagation of all the varieties is by 
feed in an open ſituation, in the place where 
the plants are to remain, for they are never 
tranſplanted like the preceding ſpecies of 


a. | n | 

he ſeaſon for ſowing is any time from the 

1 of March until che latter end ot 

July; though, to have a long and regular ſuc- 

ceſſion for the table from earheſt to the 

lateſt period, it is neceſſary to perform four 

or five different ſowings at proper intervals, 

from che middle or latter end of February until 
the middle of Auguſt, obſerving it is not ad- 

viſable to ſow earlier than the middle of 

February, becauſe the too early ſown plants 
would fly up to feed the ſame year before the 


by * 
= 


roots apple, or at leaſt, attain a quarter their 


uſual fize; indeed, even thoſe fown any time 
ia February are very apt to run; but thoſe 
ſown in March more generally ſtand longer 
before they ſhoot for ſeed; and the April 
ſowings will continue ſtill longer without 
running, and acquire a greater degree of 

n in fize before they puſh up to 
ſtalks, or probably not at all, eſpecially thoſe 


not ſown before the middle or latter part of 


that month; and generally all thoſe ſown after 
that ume, in May, June, July, &c. wholly 
ſtand without running the ſame year, and 
attain full wth in ſummer and autumn; 
and as to the main greatet crops for autumn 
and winter, they being rally ſown . cnc 
and ſuly are obtained in full perfection, from 
Auguſt or September, and October, through- 
out the winter till ſpring following; or a 
ſmaller final crop fown in Aegnſt come in for 


| later ſtanding Turneps in the ſpring : but this 
generally be fown in the firſt or 
ſecond week, or by the fifteenth or twentieth 


crop ſhould 


of that month, as above noticed, otherwiſe the 
roots will not have ſuſſicient time to grow to 


* 


* 
2 
* 


* 


any tolerable bigneſs before the winter's cold 


for the feed of 4heep and black cattle in winter, F puts a period to their growth; it is; however, 


and ſpring ; and for the al ſupply 


a good: crop of the white-round, or 


"topped kinds, &c. by ſowing at the 
hereafter dicc cted. Te CG $1017 


* 


» * 
** Fi u 4 


of table proper to ſow late as well as early for family 
to cultivate | vie; and, although the roots will not | 


quare 
| any conſiderable 1:ze, they being reſerved for 
ing, ſtand three or four weeks longer before 


un thin thoſe of the TummerAfown 


* 


4 d 
* 1 
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crops; by which means we obtain them ſo 
much the longer for the table. 
But for: the general ſummer, autumn, and 
winter crops; the principal periods for ſowing 
are April, June, and beginning of [Apgulſt, as 
before obſerved : though, w a conſtant 
ſupply of young roots are required, ſowitigs 
may E performed in any of the intervals be- 
tween theſe times, or thoſe before mentioned. 
An open ſttuation, and a moderately light ſoil, 
is the moſt eligible for the culture of Turneps; 
as, in con places, they draw up greatly to 
tops, and form but inconſiderable roots, and in 
ſtrong land the roots frequently acquire a 
ſtringy texture, and rankneſs of taſte. 
Ihe neceſſary ſpace of ground to ſow at a 
time for the ſupply of a family is from about 
two to 
calculation according to the extent of the fa- 


mily. | | : 
_ The proper quantity of ſeed for each ſowing 
in private gardens, for the ſupply of a family, 
may be from one to two or three ounces, or 
leſs; and for large field crops, the common 
allowance is generally at the rate of about two 
pounds to an acre; ſo the calculation is eaſil 
made for a ſmaller or larger extent of grou 
The ground is to be prepared for the ſeed, 
by digging or trenching it one ſpade deep ; and 
the ſeed thould, if poſſible, be ſown while the 
ground is freſh ſtirred, eſpecially in ſummer, 
when it is hot or dry weather: but a moiſt 
ſeaſon for ſummer ſowing is of great import- 
ance in the culture of Turn for reaſons 
hereafter explained: the ſeed is to be ſown 
broad caſt on the ſurface, ſcattering it 
moderately thin with a regular-caſt, and even- 
ſpreading hand, and directly tread it in evenly, 
and rake the ground. Thus far is the method 
of ſowing Turneps in gardens; but in the field 
culture, the plough, harrow, and roller, are 
uſed. See the Field Culture. | 
This ſeed being of quick germination, the 
plants appear in a few days atter ſowing, eſpe- 
Ks in - moiſt weather; and in eight or ten 
weeks after they appear, we may expect Tur- 


neps fit to draw. | 
As we above obſerved, a moiſt ſeaſon is of 
ral crops of 


eat advantage in ſowing the gene 
2 urneps in LEED 8 d not omit that 
opportunity when it occurs favourably at the 
proper time, either moderately ſhowery, or in 
great proſpect of rain, or immediately after, if 
ef or, however, not to omit the proper 

aſon, ſow while the ground is freſh turned up 
and a little moiſt, which promotes a quick 
rmination in the ſeeds, and free growth in 
e young plants; for when they come up 
freely, and continue a luxuriant growth, it 


fix, eight, or ten rods, making the 


. | plants, 
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ſecures them from the fly, which, in very 
weather, when the plants riſe ſtra 
grow ſtuntedly, while in the leaf, often 
proves, a mortal enemy to thele crops, fre- 
r e whole fields of them in a 
days; but when the weather is tho 
at their firſt appearance, the plants advance 2 
faſt in growth as ſoon to be in the rough leaf: 
when 4 plants are a little advanced, they may 
be conſidered. to be paſt danger; ſo that the 
greateſt danger is the firſt week or fortuight 
after the plants come-above ground: therefore 
in gardens, where there wes 2 {mall quanti- 
ties, it would be highly beneficial to water them 


dry 
Ng, and 


| plentifully at that period of their growth.— 


Many receipts have been recommended to 
prevent the attacks and devaſtations of this 
common enemy to our Turneps, ſuch as ſteep- 
ing the ſeed, previous to ſowing it, ten or 
twelve hours in water, wherein has been boiled 
or infuſed a good quantity of tobacco-ſtalks 
and duſt, mixing therewith flour of brimſtone, 
ſoot, juice of hepatic aloes, &c. alſo by ſtrew- 
ing foot or lime over the ground after the 
plants come up, likewiſe drawing. elder 
branches along the ground, over the young 
the efluvia of which often prove 
noxious to theſe ſmall devouring inſects; 
which expedients frequently have ſome effect, 
though far from being infallible; for, in ſpite of 
all the methods, the fly will often devour whole 
crops, if ever ſo conſiderable; and when this 
is the caſe, nothing more can be done than to 


ar ein gro and ſow-it again as ſoon 
to the ral culture of Turneps, the 


plants, as before obſerved, are always to re- 
main where ſown; and all they require is, 
when about a month old, to be thinned to from 
about fix or eight to ten or twelve inches 
diſtance, and cleared from weeds; which work 
of thinning, &c. is the moſt effectually done 
by the hoe, and is called hoeing Turneps. _ 
This work of hoeing Turneps is to be per- 
formed when the plants have two or three 
leaves about an inch broad, which ſhould al- 
ways be done in dry weather, (ſee Hokix c). 
having a common garden hoe, three or four to 
five or fix inches broad, with which cut down 
the fuperabundant plants, fingling out the 
others to about ſix or eight inches diſtance, 
which may be room enough for the crops of 
Dutch Turneps, and others of ſimilar moderate 
wth ; though the larger forts, and if to 
to have full growth, ſhould be thinned 


at leaſt about eight, to ten or twelve 


inches ; obſerving at the ſame time in gene- 
ral, as you proceed in the hoeing and thin- 


J 


ning the plants, to cut down all weeds, 
Bk + dee. and 


BRA 
ad fiir every part of the ground; for this 
proves highly beneficial to the growth of the 
eror f performed 


bundant plants will be more effeQually' 
and the plants will require 10; 
on 


deftroyed, 
further culture: they, after the operati 


vance fo faſt in gro 


to the above diſtances of 
thinning the Turneps, it is principally to be 
underſtood of ſuch as you intend ſhall grow 
fize before any is drawn; 
but as to the earlieſt crop, they need not be 
thinned to more than five or ſix inches di- 
tance, eſpecially if it is intended to begin 
drawing them as ſoon as begin to turnep 
of ſome moderately ſmall fize, as frequently | 
praQtifed, gradually thinning out the rgot 
for uſe ; obſerving, however, always to thin 
them regularly at firſt, as above, at the time 
of hoeing. . 

Ih three or four weeks after hoeing, the 


an 
curly ſea ton, as a rarity at table; they alſo 
ſell 1 at market; and thoſe of London are 

nerally ſupplied with them ſo early as the 
Pane of May. | 
quantities of theſe roots confuined for 
family uſe almoſt the year round, in London 
and its vicinity, are m—_— when we ſurvey. 
thee viſt crops in the extenſive garden | 
and fields eight or ten miles round the metro- 
polis; alſo Covent-garden, andthe other gar- 
vener's markets of that city, carly in a morn- 
ing, to fee the prodigous quantities that are 
daily brought by cart and waggon-loads, all 
clean-waſhed and neatly bunched, from about 
twelve to fifteen or eighteen, &c. according to 
their ſire, in each bunch, and which the gar- 
deners ſcil to the 'retailers by the dozens of 


bunches. 
8 Of the Field Culture. | 
In the field culture of Turneps for autumn 
and winter ſervice, either for the ſupply of 
markets or for feeding cattle, the common 
ſeaſon for ſowing is any time from the begin- 
* of June till the middle of Auguſt. 
he ground ts to be prepared for the ſeed by 


| thereby be covered more effeQually, the plants 


come in for ufe in September, October, a 


of 


months, or 


- 
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twice well harrowed, to render the ſurface level 
and fine, that the feeds, when ſown, may be 
more equally covered ; the ſeed is then to be 
ſown immediately, allowing not more than a 
und and half or two pounds to an acre, 
fownme it by broad-caſt, and dire! 


it in with a ſhort- tined harrow, and 
roll the nd with a large wooden horſe- 
| roller to the ſurface, and the feed will 


will rife more regular, and it will be much 
eaſter to hoe them, than if the ſurface is left 


* 

hen the plants have leaves an inch or two 
broad, they are to be hoed m dry weather, tode- 
ſtro) wth, and thin the plants to about ten or 
twelve inches diſtance, as before obſerved ; but 
when it is deft the roots ſhall grow to their 
utmoſt fize for feeding cattle, it is proper to ſet 
them out to about fifteen inches diſtance at leaſt. 


The crops of the above times of fowi 


November, and continue all 5 


either for che table, or for feeding, at whic 


time they are admirable food for ſheep and 
cattle, and are excellent for milch-cows, for 
which purpoſe the cow-farmers about London 
uſe vaſt quantities, many of whom have ſeve- 


ral hundred cows; but as their land confiſts 


chiefly of grafs, they buy whole ſields of them 
of — b ten or fifteen miles 
round the city, and bring them home in 
ons, und give them to the cows whole, 
which they eat greedily, to the great ĩncreuſe 
of the quantity of their milk. 
Sawing the Seed. n 

To ſave Turnep- ſeed, a due quantity of the 
roots of the autumn or winter crops be 


permitted to ſtand where they were raiſed and 


wilt ſhoot up in March, and produee plenty 
in June, July, or Auguſt, without further 
trouble; but if you are curious to preferve the 
different varieties in as great perfection as 
poſſible, ĩt is adviſable in February to tranſplant 
a quantity of the fineſt roots of each ſort in 
ſeparate pieces, at a diſtance from each other, 
placing them in rows two feet aſunder; und the 
neceſſary culture is, to hoe the ground veca- 
ſionally to deft weeds, and to watch the 
birds hen the feed begins to rĩipen, which will 
be in June or July, and ſome time in theſe 
| beginning of Auguſt, will be fully 
ripened, when the ſtalks ſhould be cut up from 
the bottom; and after-it has been expoſed to 
the fun a few days to dry and harden, threſh it 
out, and put it up in bags for uſe. © 
BROMELIA, he Av aN As, or Pine-Apple, 
and the Prxovin, or Wild Ananas. | 
This genus comprehends moſt curious exo- 


| 


proper ploughing, and ſhould alſo be once or 


7 | " 


tics 


harrow 


Z 


DS 


tics for. the hot-houſe, herbaceous perennials! 
of robuſt aloaccous-like ** owth, riſing with 
numerous, long, erect p-pointed leaves 
from the bottom; in the wal an 0 an erect ſtalk 
from one to three fect high, crowned by an oh- 
long-ovaliſh fruit ; 42 ng natives of the 
hot parts of Africa and 9 they 
ſequently, in this country, require the conſtant 


ſhelter and qo. "py 2 of our beſt ſtoves. 0 | 


Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia, | 
Charatters. | CaLyx, a ſmall, trigonous, 
three-parted, permanent cup. CoRoLLA, 
three ſmall, narrow, erect petals, having at the 
baſe a three-parted nectarium. STAMINA, i 
car ſhort filaments, inſerted into the receptacle, 
ſagittated antheræ. P1STILLUM, : 
ow the receptacle, and filiform 

5 ſurmounted by an obtuſe bifid ſtigma, | 
PzRICARPIUM, alarge, roundiſh, umbilicated, 
haccaceous fruit, furniſhed with numerous, 


con- row-leaved 


ſmall, oblong, obtuſe, ſmooth ſeeds, which in 
the Ananas are lodged in the kaobs or tubercles 
of the fruit. 

There are of this genus four or five ſpecies, 
the principal of which is that celebrated plant, 
the Bromelia Ananas, which produces the fo 
much admired fruit the Pine-Apple, and which 
now conſtitutes the principal furniture of moſt 
of our bot-houſes, oy — the 5 of the ſaid 
fruit, which certainl appellation 
3 1 „ 
fruits, as, in beauty, delightful fragrance, and 


deliciouſneſs of 4 it greatly ſurpaſſes all 
other fruits of the world. 

The ſpecies are as follow : and firſt of the 
Pine-Apple and varieties. 

1. BROMELIA Ananas. 

The Ananas, or Pine- Apple Plant.) Bro- 
melia with a thick, fibry, perennial root, 
crowned by many y long, erer won . 
prickly- ed arp- point ves, growing 
two 9 from their centre a 
robuſt round ſtalk, ſupporting at top a large, 
oval-oblong, erect fruit, compoſed of nume- 
rous tubercles, and beautifully adorned at top 
with a crown of leaves; — the fruit „e, 
advan wth uces man If 
bluiſh 3 ſingly from all the — 5 
or tpbercles; and as the flowers fade, the fruit 
enlarges, becomes a fleſhy ſubſtauce, and as it 
ripens, aſſumes a golden colour, imparting a 
moſt rant .odaur. 

Of che above ſpecies are ſeveral varieties, 
differing in the ſhape, ſize, and colour of their 
fruit, &c. 
De 'weraeties of nate PR Oval-chaped 

Pine - Apple with whitiſh fleſb, or Queen-Pine 
— Pyramidal, or Sugar. loaf Pine-Apple with 


bottom, ſtron 


youu! feſh—Green Sugar-loaf Pine-Apple— 


| | 
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Black Antigua, or Ripley Pioe-Apple-—Olive- 
reen-iruted Pine: ſuperior flayoured—Kijug- 
ine; a large fine fruit; ſhining-green Jeaves, 

almoſt e with marbled 

leaves and very large bf wer; oo 

with broad —4 leaves — Smooth, lon 

Fine—Gold-dripet-leaved Pu 

Silver-ſtriped-leaved Pine. 

Of ihe above varieties there are two acinely 
pal ſorts in eſteem amongſt us in England, 
which are the two firſt- mentioned, viz; che 
Oral Pine-Apple, and the Pyramidal, or Sugar- 
loaf Pine-Apple, the latter of which is ſuperior 
in flavour, and is diſtinguiſhable by baving the 
inner {ide of the leaves © with purple 
ſtripes. Several of the other ſorts are alſo 
1 excellent, rich- la voured fruit, equally 
deſerving of culture; and ſome are cultivated 
in .many of our curious ſtoves, both far the 
fake of the varicty of their leaves, as well as 
that of their fruit, all of which attain due fize, 
and ripen freely in our hot-houſes, though 
— is 17 dg allowed to the two firſt 
varieties, a 8 and Qlive- 
coloured 3 = tri ed kinds, i. e. 
the Gold-ſtriped Pine, and Silver-ſtriped ſort, 
are the moſt rare of any ſort in England, and 
are eſteemed principally fur the fiogulariy of 
their ſtriped leaves. 

The four following ſpecies, not 
fruit of any conſideration, are only cultivat 
ip ſame curious botchoules, for the. ike. of 


variet 
2. BROMELIA Pinguin. 
55 in, o Vid Ananas.] Bromelia with 
wy — 8 prickly leaves from 
t om, 


| the centre riſes an upright 
thick ſtalk, ws a yard or two fect high, 
terminated cluter of very {aall * 

reſembling a 3 | 

3. BROMELIA Karatas. 

Karatas, or flalkieſs i ale. Piss] ads 
with many very long, narrow leaves from the 
y armed with ſharp, crooked 
thorns; and in the midſt of the leaves riſe a 
cluſter of TO: near the ground, each about 
four inches long, and one broad ; ebe 
—_— the ine-Apple. 

BRoMELIA adieu. 

aked-fialked Bromelia. ] Bromelia with 
ere, narrow, aloe- like leaves from the bot- 
| tom, armed with black ſpines; and amidſt 
them an erect flower-ſkem near a yard high, 
having lower entire 79 5 0h a loole 
ſpike oe flowers ſucceeded 1 acluſter of, mall 
ovate fruit. 

BRoMELAA {: 

11 Bromelia.] Bromelia a many 
erect leaves from the root, narrow at their 

Bbz2 baſe, - 
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baſe, widening gradually to the top, and with | 


ferrated ſpinous ; and in the midſt of 
them the ſtalk, dividing into branches, ſuſ- 
taining alternate ſpikes of cloſe-fitting flowers, 
ſucceeded by ſmall, oval-pointed fruit. 


- Theſe four ſpecies are propagated by ſeed ; dd 


alſo by fackers like the Ananas, and muſt al- 

ways be kept in the ſtove. 

Culture of the firft Species, Bromelia Ananas, 
| or Pine- Apple. 

The Bromelia Ananas, or Pine-Apple, and 

all its varieties, are herbaceous perenmals of 

the evergreen kind, being perenmal not only 


in root, but alfo in foliage, ſo may be Cal 


to be Herbaceous evergreens; and being 
raiſed from bottom fuckers, and the crowns at 
top of the fruit, they, until arrived at a fruit- 
ing-ſtate, conſiſt principally of an erect 
cluſter of long leaves "agen: Nas 

of the root, growing two or three 
the whole plant increaſing in ſubſtance and 
ſtature about two when they com- 
monly produce fruit, each plant one, appear- 
Ing firſt in the centre of the leaves, generally 
in ſpring, crowning a robuſt ſtalk, which, 
as well as the fruit, grows perfectly erect, 
gradually advancing in height, and the fruit 
mcreahng in magnitude till July, Auguſt, or 
September, then acquires maturity, obtain- 
ing in fize from about three or four to fix or 


feet high : 


the crown * 


ſeven inches in length, and three or four dia- 


meter, always crowned at top with a beau- 
_ tiful tuft of ere leaves called the crown, 
ſerving not only as an ornament to the fruit, 
but alſo for propagation; as when detached 
from the fruit and planted, it ſtrikes root and 
becomes a proper plant ſimilar to the parent; 
alſo, at the ſame time of the maturity of the 
fruit, the plants always emit ſuckers or off- 
ſets for the like crabs of propagation, iſſu- 
ing both from between the leaves at bottom, 
and frequently at the baſe of the fruit, like- 
wiſe ſometimes ſmall fuckers at top, ariſin 
at the baſe of the crown of leaves; a 
after theſe productions of ripe fruit, ſuckers, 
&c. for propagation to perpetuate the ſpecies, 
old or parent plants become uſeleſs or 
incapable of future frunt-bearing, and are on- 
ly ſometimes preſerved as ſtocks, to produce 
ſuckers ; ſo that a ſucceſſion of young plants 
is always annually raiſed for fruiting, which 
18 effcHed with great facility by the above- 
mentioned crowns and ſuckers: theſe being 


larited ſeparately in pots plunged in the bark- 


in the hot-houſe, &c. as hereafter direct - 
ed, where they ſoon ſtrike root and grow 


freely, or may even be ſtruck in a tan or 


dung hot-bed, made in a pit under a deep 
frame, or in hot-beds, 8 cu- 


; 


1 


| 


| and the temperature of heat difc 
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cumber or melon-frame, and afterwards re- 
moved to the ſtove to remain to come to per- 
ſection; though the plants are by ſome reared 
by the benefit of tan or dung hot-beds only, 
under a deep glaſs frame, hereafter deſcribed ; 
tetheir culture is generally effected with 


r facility and certainty in a hot-houſe, 
aving the aid -of bark and occaſional 
fire-heat. | | 


| The appellation, Pine-Apple, given to this. 
plant, is from the reſemblance of the figure 
of the fruit to the cone or fruit of the Pine- 
tree. See Cowvs and PiNus. i 
This plant being a native of ſome of the 
hotteſt parts of Africa and South-America, 
in this country it requires the continual tem- 
perature of a hot-houſe, having the conſtant 
aid of bark hot-beds, &c. aſſiſted occaſionally 
in winter by actual fire, or in ſome kind of 
glaſs departments, where we can employ fuch 
artificial aids of heat, as ſufficiently to imi- 
tate the temperature of the native climate of 
this plant; which is now ſo well effected in 
our ſtoves, that we raiſe the fruit in almoſt as 
high a degree of perfection as it uſually at- 
tains in the above hot countries where it na- 
turally grows. PMs IR e 

It is raiſed in great abundance in moſt parts 
of the Britiſh Weſt-Indies, and moſt other of 
the hot parts of America, where the plant 
grows freely at all times in the open ground, 
and from which country we were formerly 
ſupplied with many young plants; but our 
hot-houſes being now plentifully ſtocked with 
them, furniſh confiderably better plants than 
any procured from thence; for thoſe we re- 
ceive from that country are often collected 
from good and bad ſorts indifferently, and 
theſe ——_ almoſt periſhed through the 
le the voyage, and ill- mana t; 
ſo the practice now of procuring plants 
from ſs great a diſtance is hardly worth the 
trouble, unleſs for the fake of ſome valuable 
te that ſhall happen to be diſco- 
vered. | — 

Holland was the firſt European co 
where the culture of this plant was attem 


to 
bring it to a proper fruiting ſtate: and from 
that country we here in England were ſup- 
plied with the firſt plants, and hints for their 
culture, in which we have ſo greatly improved, 
as to equal, if not excel, all other countries 
of Europe, | | | 5 1 
The principal ſeaſon of obtaining. this fruit 

in perfection in England is from June: until. 
October, they rally ſhewing fruit in Fe- 
bruary or March, which advances gradually 
to perfection, acquiring maturity at different 
4 | | uUmes; 


* 


| * 
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times; for che fruit of the ſame time of ap- 


pearance are oſten a month or ſix weeks dif- 
ference in their times of ripening ; but the 
timo of their greateſt perfection is Auguſt and 
September, though ſome plants are ſometimes 
fo backward in thewing fruit, that it ripens 
ſtragglingly in winter, and even ſome not until 
ſpring 3 — their flavour is inferior to that 
ripened at the afore- mentioned times; ſo that 
in their culture we ought to promote their 
ſhewing fruit early in ſpring, that they may 
have the ſummer to effect their growth, by 
which they will obtain their due ſubſtance, 
beauty, and deliciouſneſs of flavour. 
O the Hot-houſe or Stoves, c. wherein to 
— 40424 i them. . 014 + +429 
. - Having before obſerved, that to cultivate 
theſe plauts in England, or any part of Eu- 
rope, they require the conſtant accommodation 
of hot-houſes; with reſpect therefore to theſe 
departments, requiſite particularly for theſe 
plants, it is further neceſſary to remark, that 
io effect their culture more commodioully, 
and ſo as to be well ſupplied with proper 
fruiting plants annually, it is proper to be 
furniſhed with two orders of ſuch hot-houſes 
or ſtoves; a ſmaller one to raiſe the plants, 
and a larger one to fruit them; each. having 
a cavity or pit within-fide, the whole length, 
ſix or eight feet wide, and three deep, where- 
ia to / make: the bark-bed, i. e. a hot-bed 
formed of tanner's-bark, in which to plunge 
the pots containing the plants; for this kind 
of hot-bed is moſt neceſſary in the culture of 
pines ;-and each of thoſe departments to be 
alſo provided with flues, in which to make 
occaſional fires in winter. See HoT- Housx. 
The former of theſe departments, i. e. the 
ſmaller ſtove; is by gardeners ſometimes called 
the pit (fee Bazxx-erT) or if of a more ca- 
pacious dimenſion, the ſucceſſion-houſe; and 
its uſe is by. way of a nurſery-ſtove to the 
main ſtove or fruiting-houſe, it being deſigned 
ſolely for the reception and ranng the young 
plants, that is, the crowns and ſuckers before- 
mentioned, which being - planted fingly in 
ſmall pots in autumn, as hereafter directed, 
are plunged in the bark-bed of chis ſmall 
ſtove, to remain about a year, or until they 
attain a proper ſize and ſubſtance for fruiting, 
without encumbering or taking up the room 
in the principal fruiting. ſtove juſt mentioned ; 
by which means you will be able to fruit many 
more plants therein, than if the young and 
old were crowded together an the ſame de- 
partment; beſides, you can regulate the heat 
in this nurſery ſtove as the plants ſhall re- 
uire, for they. muſt. not be much forced in 
their infant ſtate, leſt it drive them unſea- 
ſonably into fruit; for if this happens when 
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tioned ſtove 


of the crowns and ſuckers. from the 
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the plants ate leſs than fifteen or eighteen 
months old, the | fruit, befides coming at an 


untimely ſeaſon, will be ſmall and trifling ; 
ſo that the intention is to rear the plants in 
this nurſery- ſtove till they are a year or two 
old, When will be nearly full-grown, 
or, at leaſt, moſt of them will LS acquired 
ſuch ſize and ſtren as to be capable of 
gr tens. tolerably large fruit next year, and 
are therefore, at the above ſtate vf growth, to 
be removed in autumn in their pots to the 
main or fruiting-ſtove. 85 
And as to the fruiting-ſtove juſt mention 
ed, it is intended principally for fruiting the 
plants, after being reared from crowns and 
fuckers in the nurſery pit or ſucceſſion- ſtove 
a year or two, till they 
bearing ſtate above mentioned, which being 
removed in their pots the beginning or middle 
of October to this main or fruiting- ſtove, 
and plunged in the bark- bed thereof, where, 
by the management hereafter directed, they 
3 ſhew , fruit the ſpring following, 
and which gradually arrive to perfection the 
enſuing ſummer and autumn. 1 
For the proper dimenſions of each of the 
ſtoves or hot- houſes, ſee Hor-Housk, BARk- 


PIT, &c. | 
quantities of theſe plants 


But where large 
are cultivated, ſhavld, beſides the above-men- 
departments, have alſo what is 
commonly called a bark-pit, formed either by 
a deep frame of wood, or of brick-work, fix 
feet wide, the length at pleaſure, five or fix 
feet deep behind, and four and half in from, 
having the top glazed (ſee Baxx-erT), and 
is deſigned principally wherein to make a bark 
or dung hot-bed, for the immediate reception 
parent- 
plants, as an eaſe to the ſucceſhon-ſtove, by 
not crowding it too much, which is often at 
that time entirely filled with large ſucceffion- 
plants for next year's fruiting ; but, by the 
time the crowns, &. in this pit have K 
root and begin to grow, the ſucceſſion- ſtove 
will be chinned of Ge largeſt plants, to fur- 
niſh the ſruiting-houſe. which is generally in 
October, when the ſuckers and crowns in 
their pots may be removed to the ſucceſſion- 
ſtove ; though when that department is ſtill 
crowded with larger plants, theſe. ſmall ones 
of the ſame year are often continued in the 
bark-pit all winter, or 1 i neceſſary. 
eſpecially if che walls which form it are of 
brick, having internal flues ed in the 
back wall for fire-heat in the winter (fee 
BARK-PIT): or even, if without flues, or that 
it is conſtructed entirely of wood, the tem- 
perature of heat may be continued by the aid 
of ſtrong dung linings agaiuſt the outſides -f 

92 ® the % 


obtain the ſize or 
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che back of the frame; for it is alſo very-poſ-« | 


ſible to ſtrike the crowns and fuckers, as above 
noticed, by the aid of dung hot-beds only, 


either in the above bark-pit, or under common | at 


cucumber or melon-frames, coverin 
of the dung with tan, wherein to 
containing the plants. 

It is alſo even practicable to rear and bring 
theſe plants to produce ripe fruit by the be- 
nefit of dung-heat only, under deep frames, 
hereafter deſcribed ; which, however, though | 
attended with conſiderably leſs expente, re- 

uires more trouble, and the ſucceſs never 
2 nor equal to that of proper ſtoves, 
aided by bark hot-beds and fires in winter. 


the top 
unge the 


Crowns and ſackers, however, as already 


obſerved, immediately from the parent-plant, 
may be readily ſtruck and ſet to growing in 
tan or dung hot · beda without fire, under com- 
mon garden- frames and glaſſes; and even if 
the bed is compoſed of dung, with tan at top, 
wherein to plunge the pots of plants, they, 
by the aid of two new beds, with occafional 
Rrong dung linings, might be continued there 
all winter, or, by the additional aid of a more 
capacious frame, in width and depth adapted 
to the height of the plants, they might be 
carried on to a due fize for the fruitng-ſtove. 
See Raifing them without Fire. 

In many places, however, che whole cul- 
ture of theſe plants is performed by the aid of 
done ſtove „not having the convenience 
either of a ſucceſſion ſtove or nurſery- pit; and 
the plants are raiſed and fruited all in the ſame 
nt, though by tis practice not above 
one half of the hot-houſe can be commo- 

diouſly occupied at one time with fruiting- 
plants, the other half muſt confequently be 
employed in contaming the ſucceſion- plants 
and crowns and ſuckers, unleſs you fill the 
whole pit of the ſtove whh 46 uk 
plants, fo crowd the pots of young ones in 
between them, as frequently practiſed; how- 
ever, at any rate, when the young plants are 
raiſed in the fame ſtove with thote that are 
fruiting, and that we keep the ſtove in a due 
temperature to fruit them in full-perieCtion, 
there is no e keeping your crowns 
and fuckers, and ſucceſhon-plants in ge- 
neral, from running to fruit unſeaſonably in 
their infant or half-grown ſtate; hence the ne- 
ceſſity ĩs apparent of having a ſmall ſtove ſole- 
ly for cheſe young plants, or, at leaſt, a hark - 
pit, or deep frame, which we above obſerved. 
However, the moſt commodious and cer- 
tain culture of this curious plant and fruit, is, 
by the convenience of two orders of ſtoves, 
at leaſt, as we at firſt adviſed, having the 


| ner's-bark, in which to. unge 


riſhing 
cannot bring them with certainty to fruit in any 


nNg- to the bottom and mixed to 


plants, and which is commonly called the 


 bark-bed ; this kind of hot - bed is compoſed 


entirely of tanner's- bark, which _—_ a pe- 
culiar bly-· moderate, durable, and nou- 
to theſe plants, that without it we 


tolerable perfection; for fire-heatalone will not 
anſwer the purpoſe, as, whenthe plants are not 
plunged as above, it dries and hardens the ex- 
treme fibres, andthe plants become ſtunted, pro- 
ducing ſmal} il-nourithed fruit, ripening unſea- 
ſonably late; whereas, by plunging the plants in 
the above hot-bed, the conſtant moiſt warmth it 
imparts tothe mould and roots is excellently well 
adapted to the nouriſhment and growth of the 
plants and fruit: and that of the tanner's bark is 


preferable to any compoſt of dung hot-beds 


for this purpoſe, and being alſo not only of 
three times longer duration in its heat, it ne- 
ver, like dung hot-beds, ſends up bhoxious 
ſteums; and as to duration, the fame bed, with 
a little affiſtance, will ſupport a growing tem- 
perature almoſt a year. 13." 

In reſpe& to the time of duration juſt men- 
toned of the bark-bed,” obſerve, it is com- 
monly made in autumn, i. e. September or 
Colin abi is cape fho bn condition all 
winter, and it upholds a fine growing heat 
about three or four months, which, if then 
forked up to the bottom, renews its fermen= 
tation, and continues two or three months lon- 
ger ; then if in April you add about one third 
of new tan, the whole being again forked up 
her, revives the 
heat ſubſtantially, and continues it in fine or- 
der till towards autumn; and by September 
and October it will be conſidetrably exhauſted, 
when the whole muſt be fcreened, and all 
the ſmall ſubſtance cleured away, le- 
velliag the larger in the bottom of the pit, 
and a large quantity of new is then to de pro- 
cured from the tanner's, to fill up the pit again 
to the proper height, three or four inches above 
the coping, to allow for ſettling; at the 
lame time ſtir up and mix the old and new to- 
gether, and this work of ſcreening the old, 
and renewing the pit with freſh bark at the 
above time in autumn, is to be practiſed annu- 
ally to each bark-bed. 

or the choice of the hark, and ſome other 
particulars relative to this material, fee BAR K- 


conſtant aid of bark hot-beds, 
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19 the proper Soil for the Plants. * 


proper . 
= 19 — og ſocks as that: 
of the Ki nd, where it is of a rich, 


fat, pliable temperature ; and if Comewhat of 


an advantage; 
or ſtubborn, "muſt be admitted; this mould 


may be got in readineſs in à heap ſeveral for 
months before-hand, adding thereto, if ne- ] and crowns. 
onghly Totten dung ( hed Each plant 


very light, it is 


[1 
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to that of des relpetiios: ob- 
ſerving that the ſame individual plant pro- 
duces fruit but once; fo that after hey have 
fruited and produced a ſupply of ſuckers for 


. except as ſtools to 
for nothing heavy, very wet, | ers; hence it is 


proper to add ſ three to fave or ſix ſuc 


increaſe, which is comm only ax the Give. of 
fraxting, they are good for little aferwerds, 
to produce a few more ſuck- 

the neceſſity there is 
an annual ſucceſſion of freſh plants 
g. by the above means of ſuckers 


of raiſ 


ym 


from two or 
at a time, but 


generally yi 


„ part of ſine pliable rarely more than one crown upon each 
loam from the ſurface. of a common or other fruit. 


mo, fome mellow loam yearh, coking the top ing 
ſpit, not digging it — deep pits, whack 4s 
harſh and ſour; to every load of this add about 


one third of rich garden earth, and a ſourth- 


part uf a load of perfectly rotted dung En 
hot-bed.; mix theſe well 

form the whole in a ridge or lon al roger and in the 
full air, in a danny expoſure, to lie at leaſt 
ix, but af ten or twelve months, or more, 
the better, turning ae ſeveral times, 
that the parts ma operly incorporated, 
and receive oa of the ſun and free 
air: at each time of turning, break all 
lumps and clods; and when it is to be uſ 

break it fine with the ſpade, but not ſiſt or 
ſereenany,which would render it toocompadt. 

Q theſe compoſts it is proper to provide 
as much at firſt as greg e three 
years, ſince by lyin it will de much 
improved four es . 5 intended, provid- 
ed ĩt ãs turned over chroe or four times annu- 


* . to uſe dhe earth at any 
time too wet. 
General Method of Propagation. 

As to the propagation of this — all the 
varieties, as before noticed, are propagated 
with great facility by the off. ſets or ſuckers 
iſſuing from the lower part of the plant and 
at the baſe of the fruit, as well 


All of which ſuckers, off.ſets and crowns, 
though devoid of roots when ſeparated from 
the mother plant, they being planted fingly in 
ſmall pots of light rich compoſt, 2 in 
the bark hot-bed in the ſtove, &c. as here 
atter directed, readily emit fibres, and grow 
freely, and, as already noticed, they at- 
tet, two, or, at moſt, three years? (growth, 


produce ripe fruit, PRI: in ſiae and quality 


wh 


as by che 
crown or leafy tuft that decorates the top of it; 


' Jand crowns, is — 
erer 


The ſeaſon for boch by ſuckers 
to the ume the 
— e et. _ 
1c uly, Augutt, September, acco | 
22 though they wall grow 
at ot almoſt any time ; obſerving, however, that 
both ſuckers and crowns are always fit to 
be taken off for ion when the fruit is 
ripe, and not ſooner; and as to the ſuckers, . 
it is a ſign of perfection when they appear 
browyniſh at bottom; are to be 41: or 
drawn off carefully with the hand, not cut; 
the crown at top of ener 
alſo with a gentle twiſt ; but this latter is not 


to be done till the fruit as ſerved at table. 
When 


are taken off, both the ſuckers 
and crowns ſhould be diveſted of a few of the 
„lower outward leaves at the bottom, where 
; are to ſtrike root, then laid or up 
* of the houſe or ſtove yu or 
five dd that the wound or moiſt part of 
the baſe, where they adhered to the plant or 
fruit, may heal and dry up before they ate 
, otherwiſe they 3 be apt to rot; 
but in ſome of the ſtools vou will okten-figd 
ſuckers which afſume a brown colour at the 
bottom, as above hinted, and forming little 
knobs round the edge at bottom, «which are 
che embryos of future roots; theſe ſuckers be- 
ing ripe, or having had their full growth on 
the mother plant, do not require to be ſo much 
dried as thoſe which appear greener, and may 
even be planted directly, or, at leaft, taken 
off one day and planted the next ; but the 
crowns of thoſe fruit which do not ripen till 
late in September or October, require to de 
dried more than thoſe before mentaned, and 
if ſuckers of thoſe plants that produce their 
fruit later do not appear browniſh at bottom, 
it is adviſable to ſuffer them to remain upon 
the ſtools longer, or ſometimes till March fol- 
lowing, for they are very apt to rot at bottom, 
not only when taken off very ſucculent, but 
allo when taken off later than October. 1 
ec 
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We have commonly the greateſt quantity 

of crowns and ſuckers from the beginning of 

Aug uſt to the middle of September. f 
s to the mother- plants or old ſtools, if 


you are diſpoſed to have as great an increaſe 


* a E 
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moderate heat; in which the plants are to 
be arranged according to their different ſizes, 
placing the largeſt next the *backpart, - and 
the ſmaller in front, and the others in pro- 
ion; and being thus regularly difpoſed; 


of young plants as poflible, the ſtool, after Nin ad to the beauty of them, and every 


the fruit is gathered, and the ſuckers taken off, 
may be trimmed, i. e. cut down all the leaves 
near the bottom, and then plunge the pots di- 
rely in a hot-bed of tan or dung under frame 


and glaſſes, and let them be duly wateredz 


they will ſoon after produce another ſupply of 


fuckers, though thoſe of the firſt production 


are rather preterable. 
And, as ſometimes particular plants produce 
Tipe fruit and no ſuckers from the bortom at 


that time, in this cafe; which, as ſoon as the fruit 
is cut for the table, may trim down all the leaves 
to ſtools, as above directed, and plunge them 


in a hot-bed of briſk heat; it will diſpoſe them 

ſoon to ſend forth ſeveral ſuck ers 

Method of planting, and their Management in 
* the Nurſery-fteve, &c. 


— — * 


Io proceed to the manner of planting the 
crowns and ſuckers, and general culture the 
firſt year, to prepare them for the fruiting- 
ſtove, obſerve as follows. 1:87:07 
Having the bark-pit in the nurſery-ftove or 
frame, &c. filled with tanner's bark (tee BAR x- 
BEDS), and of a proper briſk temperature of 
heat, forthe reception of thecrowns and ſuckers, 
as they are collected from the mother-plants, at 
the times and manner above mentioned, and 
having the proper compoſt in which to plant 
them, pots, and every other requiſite in rea- 
dineſs as ſhall: be- wanted: theſe young 
plants, according as they are procured and pre- 
red, as before adviſed. are to be planted ingly 
in ſmall pots of the ſize called forty-eights 
(ſee Pors), which, at the time of planting, are 
to be filled with the aforeſaid compoſt or 
mould, taking previous care to put a ſhell or 
piece of tile over the hole at the bottom of 
each pot, to keep the mould hollow, that the 


water given the plants may, when ſettled to the 


bottom, paſs off freely; the pots being thus 
filled, one plant, i. e. crown or ſucker, is to 
be plamted in each pot; in doing of which, be 
cautious not to plant them too deep, for the 
earth to get between their leaves; neither ſhould 
they be planted too ſhallow, for ſo they would 
be liable to be diſplaced by water ing, or doin 
any other neceſſary culture; obſerving to preſs 
the earth cloſe about each plant. 

n the plants are thus potted, 
they are to be directly plunged in the bark- 
bed of your ſuccefhon-ſtove or nurſery-frame, 
&c. above deſcribed, obſerving that the 
bed be previoully arrived to a due degree of 


| 


: 


{ ſingle plant will more eaſily receive an equal 
| benefit of the ſun; heiug caretul to plunge each 
pot up to the rim in the bark. 
As ſoon as they are plunged give them a 
gentle watering; and, if the weather is ſunny 
and hot, ſhade: them moderately inthe heat ot 
[the day, till they are firmly rooted. 5 1 
Haying'thus planted and plunged the plants 
in the bark-bed, &c. they will in a week or 
two ſtrike root and begin to grow, when air 
muſt be pretty freely admitted; for at this 
period it is adeilable to promote hut a mo- 
derute temperature of heat, that is, not to 
increaſe it confiderably by keeping the ſtove 
or frame too cloſe while the heat of the -bark- 
bed-is ſtrong, which would not only draw up 
a vehement heat in the bed at firſt, and force 
the young plants too much in growth, but, 
by being too cloſely confined, would draw 
them up, weak, with long, feeble, whitiſh, 


| fickly leaves: freſh air muſt therefore, iat this 


time, be daily admitted, at leaſt at all oppor- 
tunities, when the days are warm and calm, by 
thoving or tilting the glaſſes a little open, 
which muſt always be proportioned in a ju- 
dicious manner, for there are no preciſe rules 
to be given for it; but by making uſe: of 
your on obſervation and experience, 
to theſe directions. you will ſoon attain a due 
knowledge in this point. From about nine or 
ten, to tour or five o'clock, is the proper time 
Sager” e ee mh tay) 
| atering alſo is ilite, though v 
moderately, about 1 a week, * 
until the plants begin to grow, when 
may be watered more freely, and in fine 
warm weather ſhould be ſprinkled all over 
their leaves. : 

As the winter advances, be careful that the 
bark-bed, wherein theſe young plants are now 
| plunged, uphold a conſtant temperature of 
heat, which is readily promoted by forking up 
the bark once or twice during this ſeaſon, 
according as the heat ſhall decline; likewiſe 
keep the internal air of due temperature, 
by the aid of occaſional moderate fires on 
nights, provided the department is furniſhed 
with flues, or, in default thereof, by lin- 
ings of hot dung againſt the outſides: freſh 
air muſt alſo be admitted from without, judi- 
ciouſly, at all favourable opportunities, in 
ſunny calm days, by fliding or tilting fome 


PIE laſhes a little open; and mo- 


derate 
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about once a 
week, eſpecially if the plants are in a ſtove 
or pit where fires are made; in other caſes it 


derate "watering is | 


m_ be applied ſeldomer, and 
an 

la reſpe& to the bark- bed, it generally ſup- 
ports a — 25 tem ent of heat till Janvary 
or February, when, if the heat is found much 
abated, take up all the pots, and with a fork 
ſtir up the* bark, as before obſerved, quite to 
the bottom, plunging the pots again directly, 
and this will promote a freſh fermentation, 
and greatly revive the heat, ſo as to maintain 
a due temperature the remainder of the winter. 

And as to the fire-heat above noticed, for 

warming the internal air, obſerve, that, if 
the plants are in the nurſery- ſtove or ſuc- 
ceſſion-houſe, or any other department, hav- 
ing flues for making fires, it is proper to begin 
to make moderate ones on nights, the begin- 
ning or towards the middle of November, or a 
little ſooner or later, as the froſt or other very 
cold or dark foggy weather ſhall render it ne- 
ceſſary, being cautious never to make the fires 
too ſtrong for theſe young plants, leſt, by oc- 
caſioning them to ſhoot too faſt, it force them 
into trifling fruit the ſame winter, or enſuing 
ſpring or ſummer, which woul&be a t 
diſappointment in reſpect to having proper- 
ſized plants at the due time for the fruiting- 
ſtove; for if once theſe young plants draw up 
with long leaves, appearing white at heart, it 
is generally the ſign of a too forward growth, 
and the conſequence of their untimely fruiting ; 
therefore never be too eager in forwarding their 
growth at this ſeaſon. 
In ſevere weather the glaſſes of the ſtove 
ſhould be defended on nights with the proper 
covers, either of thick canvas, oil-cloths,- or 
tarpaulin, let down by a roll and pullies, or 
by large garden mats. 

Where theſe young plants are wintered in 
any detached bark-pit, or any kind of frame 
devoid of flues for having fires, I adviſe, in 
this caſe, when the winter advances, that the 
pit or deep frame, wherein the bark-bed is 
made, be lined around on the outſide with 
hot dung, as practiſed to cucumber or melon- 
beds, quite from the bottom to the height of 
the internal bark-bed: on top of the ba 
lay old hay, fern, or other ſimilar dry litter, 
continuing either of which materials from the | 
top of the lining to that of the frame all 
around, which will preſerve the heat of the 
linings the longer, and prevent the froſt from 
penetrating the ſides of the frame, obſerving, | 
that when the lining declines its heat, remove 


very ſpar- 


| 
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"the frame; or, if the heat is conſiderably a- 
bated, ſtir up the whole with a fork, old and 
new together, to the above height, which will 
renew the heat quite from the bottom; and 
this ſtirring pF turning over the linings, with 
the occaſional addition of freſh dung, in lieu 
of ſuch that becomes exhauſted, is to be re- 
peated as often as it ſhall appear neceſſary 
during the winter or continuance of cold 
weather, which will not only communicate 
its heat to the bark - bed, but aſſiſt greatly in 
warming the internal air of che frame, ob- 
ſerving alſo to cover the glaſſes every night 
and ſevere weather, and give but very litile 
water to che plants in this department during 
winter. | | | 
Having in either of the above departments 
conducted the plants ſafe through the winter, 
it now remains to give directions concerning 
their ſpring culture. 1 
As to Heir ſpring culture, the neceſſary 
care of preſerving heat in. the bed, and in the 
internal air, together with the admiſſion of 
freſh air from without, every fine day, and 
occaſional waterings, as already dir „is 
{till to be obſerved with ſtrict attention; for it 
is of importance to remark, that from the 
month of March until September, is the prin- 
cipal growing ſeaſon of theſe plants; ſo muſt 
begin to encourage it as much as poſſible, 
though by no means force them; but that 
when there is a good heat in the bed, indulge 
them freely 554 freſh air, and refreſhments 
of water, by the rules already laid down, and 
hereafter directed. | 
At this ſeaſon the plants, for one thing, 
require their firſt ſhifting into pots a ſize 
larger, and the bark-bed to be ſtirred up agaia, 
and refreſhed with about one-third of new tan. 
This firſt ſhifting may be performed any 
-time in April, though about the middle of 
that month is a ry $900 time for that work, 
and the proper fi pots are thoſe called 
thirty-twos (fee PoTs). The proper time be- 
ing arrived, and the pots and proper quantity 
of compoſt mould brought ready, proceed to 
take up the plants out. of the bark-bed, and 
turn each ſingly out of its preſent pot, with 
the ball of earth entire around its roots, un- 
leſs any appear very unhealthy, or any ways 
defective, when it is, eligible to thake the 
earth from the roots, and trim off all the long 


| 


| 


| 


fibres and my parts that appear not alive ; 
alſo decayed leaves on the plants in general 
muſt be ſtripped otf, not cut; chen, having 


put a piece of tile or oyſter-thell over the 
holes at bottom of each pot, put in a little 


the litter, and add a ſufficient quantity of freſh | treſh compoſt, and on this place your plant, 
dung on the top of the former to the height of and fill up around the 


ball or root with more 
Cc 


— 


neu 


"i to the wheel ee veith the now tan-bark, 
immediately proceed to work the whole, old 
and new, up her, with a fork (ſee BARK- 
BED), and directly pl the plants as before, 
the talleſt at back, continuing the loweſt 
fly ro the front; and as as the whole 
is thus plunged, give a moderate watering all 
over the leaves and mould of the pots, to 


ſhifting again. | 

2 2 comes on, the plants muft 
be indulged more freely with air and water ; 
air muſt be admitted every day, whenſoever 


the. weather permits, by opening ſome of the 
ights, more or lefs, which ſhould be done 
the moſt freely when the days are funny and 
the wind quiet; and in July and , if 
the weather is very hot, the plants ſhould be 
permitted to enjoy TIE large ſhare of air, 
even fo much as to be ſometimes almoſt fully 
expoſed in the middle of ſuch days; for as they 
will now freely, if they are too cloſely 
confined will draw up long and flender, 
and become feeble and lefs able to produce 
fruit in full perfection of ſize and flavour; 
and likewiſe, by too * e in ſum- 
mer, will be in danger of going into 
fruit _ in winter. Water during his ſea- 
ſon in warm ſunny weather is neceſſary, in 
moderate quantities, about twice a week, ap- 
plying it in a morning until June ; and during 
the hot months of June, july, and Auguſt, 
an evening is the moſt eh time, ſprinkling 
the water occaſionally all over their leaves; 
which works of admitting freſh air, and giving 
water, are the principal culture neceſſary to 
theſe plants in ſummer, until the time of 
their ſecond thifting into larger pots in 
Auguſt. | 


E 


crowded with plants, and that 


| their preſent 


as alſo ſome of the extreme fibres of the roots 
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the begin- 
mng of July they have 3 
in growth, it would be of much advantage to 


remove ſome of the ſmalleſt plants in their 


pat into a bark-bed, under any common 
m6, will October; ſo re-plunge the larger 
ones at a more eligible diſtance in their pre- 
lent department, which is the moſt necefſary 
culture to encourage them to bottom well, 
Web regard 8 _ fecond ſhifting, the 
p in general will require it in Au 
at which time a quantity of the —— 
plants are to be ſhifted into proper ſized pots, 
This ſecond ſhifting is to be ; 
about the beginning or middle of Auguſt ; 
the pots proper for their reception now are 
ours, but not r than fix- 
teens for the ſtouteſt plans * in the execution 
ot this work obſerve to turn the plants out of 
pots, one at a time, with the 
ball of earth entire about the roots, and may 
carefully trim off a little of the outſide mould 


on the outſide of the ball, ſtill preſerving the 
ball of earth about them ; then having tiled or 
ſhelled the Kdles of the new pots, and put ſame 
freſh earth at bottom, proceed in the planting. 
one plant in each pot, placing it upright, 
fill up the pot around the ball with more com- 
poſt almoſt to the top, and when they are all 
(hifted, ſtir up the bark-bed to enhven the 
„ eee 
tan; inſtantly plunge in, and 
ive a moderate —— all So -Y plants : 
they may remain fix weeks or two 
or longer; for if the bark-bed at 
this time of ſhifting is well forked up to 
the bottom, it will uphold a heat proper to 
ſupport the plants in a growing ſtate till Octo- 
ber, when moſt of them will have obtained a 
large ſize, and the fruiting- ſtove is to be got 
ready for the reception of the largeſt that ap- 
pear capable of fruiting in ion the en- 
ſuing year: in the mean time be careful, 
after this ſecond ſhifting, to continue the ad- 
mithon of a due portion of freſh air daily, to 
ſtrengthen their growth, to diſpoſe them to 
produce handſome fruit at the due time; ſup- 
plying them alſo with gentle refreſhments of 
water, once or twice a week, or according 
to the temperature of the ſeaſon, and as it may 
ſeem a ee by the earth in the pots ap- 
pearing leſs or more dry, ſo giving water in 
proportion, always moderately. 
Removing them to the Fruting-/tove, and 
Culture there. 


however, if the bark-bed is much 
7 | 


Towards the end of September, the above 
plants 
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plants in the nurſery<ſtove ar ſoece Ben de mediately bring your largeſt plants from-the 


partment will be grown to a conſiderable ſiae, 
when the fruiting ſtove, &c. muſt be got 
ready, and its bark-pit filled with entire freſh 
tan, for the reception of the & plants; 
and ſuch as have not yet acquired due — 
ſor 8 1 f next year, may be 
permitted to have another s growth in the 
ſucceſſion-ſtove. * 2 | 
If the fruiting-ſtove is now occupied with 
in fruit, the ſucceſſion- plants cannot 
moved thither till the fruit is moſtly all 
cut, which for the general part is pretty well 
cleared by October or beginning of Novem- 
ber, at which time a ſufficieat quantity of | 
freſh bark or tan muſt be from the 
tanner's to fill the bark - pit of this ſtove, for 
the bark-bed muſt be always renewed annually. 
almoſt entirely with freſh tan at this ſeaſon, 
at ſame time previouſly fcreening all the old 
tan to ſeparate the larger from the ſmall ex- 
hauſted parts, and alf the ſmall earthy ſtuff 
that paſſes through the ſcreen taken away, 
and levelling the other along the bottom, | 


vide as much new tan as, with this, will fill up 
| the pit to the proper height. g 


ſhould be freſh, i. e. having been but ſhortly 


ſucceſſion ſtose in their pots. and plunge 
them with the ſame regularity I before adviſed, 
and allow them room, that they may bottom 
wall for. this p of 8 
producing t: the plants bei 
plunged, it is proger the next day, — ˖ 2nd 


the] as the bed has communicated a proper warmth 


to the earth in the pots, to give them a mo- 
derate watering, both to che pots and all over 
the leaves, which will be a conſiderable re- 
freſhment to the plants; or, in the page. a 
or two, if cold weather, may make a m 
rate fire to heat the flues, which will afſiſt in 
drawing the heat in the new bark-bed, 

r 
are c fruiting- plants. 

Their culture in this department, i. e. the 
fruiting-ſtove, differs little from that in their 


heat of the bark-bed, it will ſupport a due 
temperature till January or February, when 
: forking it over will revive it for two months 
As to the choice of the new tan-bark, it longer. Freſh air during this ſeaſon «. down 


be admitted with diſcretion at favourable oc- 


thrown out of the tan-vats, and rather large] caſions in ſunny mild days, and moderate 


than ſmall, for the latter ſoon becomes earthy, 
and loſes its fermentation : when it 1s brought 
from the tanner's, it is frequently wet and 
unfit for — — cn Fog iv en it 
would be neceſſary, previoully to apply ing it in 
the pit, to prepare 8 3 He by 
forking it up in an heap, to drain off the too 
copious moiſture, or rather ſpread it thinly on 
ſome clean level ground for a day or two; 
then, if thought neceſſary, may caſt it toge - 
ther in a heap to ferment a little, to acquire 
ſome moderate of advancing heat, or 
if apparently of a good lively ſtate, carry it 


immediately into its deſtined pit in the ſtove or | fruit in February or 


hot-houſe, laying it upon remai old 
tan; but, o . that as you ER in 
Ae new tan in the pit, beginning at 
one end, fork up the old and new together, 
raiſing the whole three or four inches higher 
than the top of the pit wall, to allow for ſet- 
fling ; then, the thus finiſhed, permit it 
to remain a week or ten days, to acquire a 
duc temperature for the ion of the plants 
from the ſucceſſion · ſtove; tor muſt not 
be plunged in it before it is capable of impart- 
ing a proper warmth to the mould in the 
ts 


"; Works thus prepared the pit of this ſtove, 
as above, with good freth bark, and it has 
obtained the duc degree of heat, then im- 


| 
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wer unde will be needful about once a 
week. 

With reſpe& to the time to begin to make 
the fares, is ſome time in November, either 
ſooner or later in that month, according as 
the cold advances, for we muſt be very care- 
ful to obſerve this as ſoon as froſls, or very 
8 n 8 

ut, unleſs ſharp or froſts happen, gen 
fires only on nights Ae e ee 
cember or the beginning of January, when they 


ſhould be gradually increaſed more briſk, in 
order to prepare the plants for ſhewing their 
— gy of be- 


ing always careful to regulate your winter's 
heat by the thermometer (fee THER MOME- 
TER) ; obſerving the fares are to be made prin- 
cipally on nights, except in froſty or very cold 
or foggy damp weather, then it is proper to 
continue them-alſo moderately in a morning. 
Generally li the night fires about 
four or fave o in the evening, in the 
winter, keeping up a good moderate de- 
ree till nine or ten; when, if neceſ- 
2 give the laſt augmentation of fuel, ſuſh- 
cient to ſupport a proper internal heat during 
the night, 
When very rigorous froſts prevail, the fires 
muſt alſo be continued in the morning and all 


day. | 
Ceca Likewiſe _ 
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"Likewiſe in very cold 
cutting weataer, ſhould alfo make moderate 
fires in a morning, or occaſionally continued 


in the day time. 


But in quite mild open weather, ſhould | op@Qi 


make the fires principally of nights, or con- 
tinued very moderately in a cold morning oc- 
caſionally. 158 

In very ſevere weather it is alſo eligible to 


cover the glaſſes on nights with ſuch covers 
as the ſtovè is furnithed, either by large thick 
canvas cloths or tarpaulins on rolls, to let 
down and up by pullies; or with large mats; 
but the firſt-mentioned is the moſt ready co- 
vering for the top glaſſes (ſee HoT-novse) ; 
though this is fometimes-attended with incon- 
venience by rempeſtuous winds blowing it up 
and down with violence againſt the glaſſes, 
and breaks them conſiderably, alſo fometimes 
apt to be frozen that it cannot be drawn up 
without damaging the glaſs-work; there- 
fore many uſe no other covering for their 
ſtoves, where fires can be made, than nailing 
ſtrong mats at top in very ſevere weather; 
alſo occaſionally againſt front and end 
glaſſes. 

During this ſeaſon give air diſcretionally 
in fine, mild, ſunny days, from ten or eleven 
till about two or three o'clock, as favourable 

portunities ſhall then offer. | 

Give alſo moderate waterings about once a 
week, and not much over their leaves at this 
time of year, uſing the tin pipe hereafter men- 

Towards ſpring, when the plants begin to 
ſhew fruit, be ſtill careful to promote a due 
degree of heat in the bark-bed, and continue 
the fires regularly on nights, and occaſionally 
in the morning, or ſometimes all day, accord- 
ing to the above intimations; and give air and 
neceflary waterings. If, in January or Fe- 
bruary, as above hinted, the bark-bed decreaſes 
much in its heat, fork it up, as directed for 
the ſucceſſion- plants, which will renew the 
fermentation, and continue it in fine order 
until April, when a little new tan muſt be 
added, and the whole again well ſtirred up 
together to the bottom, | 
In the beginning of April, therefore, pre- 
pre to add ſome new tan, and ſtir up the 

ark-bed again, to promote ſuch a durable 
heat as will carry the plants through the ſum- 
mer, and till the maturity of the fruit now 
advancing in growth: to do this the more 
etfectually, provide about one third of the 
pit full, or a little more or lefs, of new tan, 
prepared, as before, in making the bed; and 
after taking up all the pots of plants, throw 
uus in upon th old tan, filling up the pit to 
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damps, or ſharp j 
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the full height, then fork the whole up to 


the bottom, mixing the old and new well to- 
gether ; this done, level the top, and directly 
re-plunge the plants, and the effect of this 
ion will ſoon appear in the growth of 
the fruit; for after the fruit begins to advance, 
it is good culture to promote a good heat in 
the bark-bed, as well as ſufficiently to preſerve 
a proper temperature of fre-heat in the internal 
air, according to the degrees marked on the 
thermometer, that you may more freely apply 
the neceſſary aids of freſh air and water ; and 
that by e : the heat, air, and 
water, depends the whole ſucceſs of having 
large and well- flavoured Pine-Apples. 

ne caution in reſpect to wa is, that 
after the fruit begins to appear, I adviſe not 
to water too freely all over the plants, but more 
eſpecially when they are in bloom, leſt you 
waſh off the farina of the antheræ, before it 
has ſufficiently performed its fecundating 
function, and thereby prevent ſome of che 
knobs or tubercles of the fruit from ſwell- 
ing, which would render the fruit un- 
Gehly 


; therefore, in watering at this period 
of their growth, it is proper to ule the tin 
pipe hereafter mentioned, which is alfo very 
convenient for watering at all other times, 
and more eſpecially in winter, when the 
plants ſhould never be ſo much wetted as to 
occaſion water to ſtand in their hearts, | 
As the ſummer and warm weather advances, 
2 decreaſe the ſtrength and uſe of fire 
at, and by degrees uſe it only occaſionally, 
ſo as to leave it wholly off in May. | 
Continue during ſummer to admit freſh air 
daily into the ſtove, by opening ſome of the 
front or top lights more or leſs, according to the 
power of the ſun's heat, obſerving, that from 
about eight or nine in the morning, till four or 
five in the evening, is the proper tune for doing 
this: alſo continue to give water freely all ſum- 
mer, about twice a week, at leaſt, in hot wea- 
ther, performing it either in a morning or an 
evening? which, after the bloſſom of the fruit is 
paſt, and it advances in magnitude, may be given 
in occaſional refreſhments all over their leaves, 
as this will promote a lively appearance in the 
plants, and encourage the free growth of the 
advancing fruit; for the heat of the bark-bed 
being promoted by the means adviſed to be 
practiſed in April, if you are careful durin 
the hot weather to indulge the plants freely 
with freſh air and refreſhments | of water, 
agreeable to the preceding rules, the fruit will 
increaſe freely in bulk, and advance faſt to 
perfection, ſo as thoſe which appeared early in 
ipring will probably arrive to maturity in * 
or July. | 


| They, 
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They, however, in reſpect to the timeg of 
ripening, generally come dropping in from 
June or july to October or November, but, 
are commonly in greateſt perfection in Auguſt 


and September. | 
I' be firſt ſign of perfection in moſt ſorts 
is, cheir aſſuming a ſingularly beautiful gold- 
en yellow, though ſome diſcover different 
tints peculiar to them; but the moſt certain 
ſign of full growth and ripeneſs in this fruit 
is its delightful fragrance: obſerve therefore 
theſe tokens of perſection, and let the fruit 
be . gathered before it becomes ſoft; for it 
would then be greatly diminiſhed in its per- 
fume and delicate-poignancy of flavour. 

The manner of gathering this fruit is, to 
cut it from the plant with ſeveral inches of 
the ſtalk, preſerving alſo its crown of leaves 
at top. | 

To have it eat in the higheſt perfection of 
flavour, it ſhould be cut ia a morning before 
nine o'clock, and laid in a cool dry 55 till 


dinner-time, or till wanted; but its juice is 


always more poignant and rich when eaten 
the ſame or next day, though they will keep 
a week or longer, if required upon any par- 
ticular occaſion. 1 on. 
It is always ſerved to table with its crown 
of leaves on, and when the fruit is to be eaten, 
che crown is twiſted off and reſerved for 
-planting, to become a new plant, which, in 
its turn, produces a freſh fruit, as well as 
ſuckers for future propagation. : 
If too many of theſe fruits are like to ar- 


rive to maturity together, their ripening may 


be retarded by removing ſome of them to one 


end of the ſtove by themſelves, and ſo ſhade 
the glaſſes with mats in ſunny days. 

As to the old plants, after the fruit is ga- 
thered, they bear no more, fo are only fit 707 
ſtools to produce ſuckers, if thought neceſſary 
to retain them for that purpoſe; having. their 


leaves trimmed down cloſe, and plunged in 


the bark-bed, or any other briſk hot-bed, as 
we have before ireQted. 
| Neceſſary Obſervations. 

In reſpect to the tin pipe before recom- 
mended to be uſed OE 
theſe plants, it is extremely uſeful and con- 
venient, for the more ready conducting the 
water, in the quantity intended, to any par- 
ticular plant in any part of the bark-bed: its 
dimenſions may be fix feet long, an inch and 
half diameter at the upper end, the other 
about halt an inch, and ſhould generally be 
formed of two or three ſeparate detachable 
joints to. lengthen or ſhorten ar pleaſure; at 
the largeſt end ſhould be a kind of funnel, 


ally, 40 receive the water fr 


ionally in watering 
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pot. By the aſſiſtance of ſuch à pipe, thz 


water is readily conveyed to all he plants 


ſeparately in any quantity, without pouring 
any eee of 2th when ol ad 
ed, or without wetting the bark-bed more 
than what is neceſſarily applied to moiſten the 
earth in the pots, &c. This pipe ſhould be 
particularly uſed in winter; alſo occaſionally 
in ſpring during the bloom of the fruit. 

Soft water ſhould always be uſed for water- 
ing theſe plants, either that of a river, pond,. 
or rain water, being careful in applying this- 
article never to give it in too great quantities, 
to wet the mould conſiderably, eſpecially in 
winter. | 

In winter it would be proper to have a ciſ- 
tern, or ſome other conveniency placed in the 
ſtoye/ to contain water, that the chill may be 
a little taken off previous to watcring the 
plants therewith. PISS 

With regard to the fuel for making the 
res in the ſtoves, ſeveral ſorts are uſed. 
The beſt fuel for this uſe is coal, or coal 
cinders, which make the moſt ardent, regular, 


and durable fires of any other material what- 


ever, and therefore, where it can be obtained 
at a moderate . expenſe, I ſhould particularl 
recommend it for this purpoſe: but, in default 
of coal, wood is next to be preferred, and the 
larger the principal part is, the better for 
the duration of the fires. Next to wood is 

ound peat and turf, but theſe are ſoon ex- 

auſted, unleſs the fire- place is purpoſely 
conſtructed (fee Hor-Housr). There is a 
ſort of fuel by ſome uſed, to be had at che 
tan-yards, made of old tan, &c. into ſquare- 
lumps, which is alfo called peat; but all theſe- 
are inferior to coal, though, where this article- 
is ſcarce, one or other of theſe muſt ſuffice. 

It is to be obſerved, the fires in each depart-- 
ment are to be made chiefly from November 
until April or beginning of May, and ſhould. 
be made every evening about four, five, or 
{ix o'clock, which ſhould be attended twice 
or thrice till bed-time, fo as to warm the flues 
ſufficiently to ſupport a due temperature in 
the air of the ſtove till morning, when, in 
very cold or froſty, and very wet or foggy damp- 
weather, a moderate fire ould alſo be made ; 
but in mild dry weather none is neceflary at 
that time of the day... 

To regulate you in regard to the ſtrength 
of the fires, and proper times to make them, 
it is proper to have a good. thermometer al- 
ways hung up in the middle of the ſtove, 
having the proper degree of heat marked. 
Ananas, never permitting it to be more than 


either tixed, or to take off aud on occaſion- * or ſix degrees above, nor leſs than that 


below 


a watering: 
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below the mark. See TuzxMoOMETER and 
"HoT-novsE. Hou, 

Raiſing theſe Plants 3 Stoves and Fire- 
| cat. | 

We having occafionally obſerved, that it 
was poffible to raiſe and 
plant without the aid of ſtoves or fre-heat, 
by the heat of hot. bells only, under proper 
frames: the hot-beds for this purpoſe are 
either of tanner bark, affiſted by occafional 
dung 1 may be of dung. 
having a of tan or ſaw=duſt at top, in 
which to plunge the pots, and affiſted alſo by 
proper lirungs of dung. | 

is method, however, though apparently 
conſiderably the leaſt expenſive, is attended 
with much more trouble and uncertainty than 
the ſtove culture already treated on, having 
the conftant aid of bark hot-beds, and fire- 
heat in winter. 

However, for the advantage of thoſe who 
cannot eaſily obtain a plenty of tanner s-bark, 
and who have no mind to go ta the expenſe 
of erecting ſtoves, and butning firè A months 
in the year, and are diſpoſed to make trial of 
Taifing Pines by the above methods, we fhall 
proceed to give ſome hints for the manner of 
effecting it, thoogh we do not recommend it 
AS 2 rally fuccefsful practice. | 

| before noticed in the ſtove culture, that 
the crowns and fuckers immediately from the 
mother-plant may be readily ſtruck, 1. e. 
rooted, and ſet to growing in a tan or dung 
hot-bed, under a common cucumber or me- 
lon-frame, or one or more of ſimilar con- 
ſtruction and larger dimenſions in width and 
depth, to give more room both ways for the 
plants to grow. The dung-bed having ten or 
twelve inches depth of tan at top, or, in de- 
fault thereof, ſaw-duſt (but tan is beſt), in 
which to plunge the pots containing the plants; 


it this favourite | 


RO 


back, and two and half in front, with three 
ſliding lights at top, and if half the depth of 


the front was glazed it would be an advantage; 
which frame, at the proper time for plant 
crowns and ſuckers, i. e. A and 
„is placed upon a bark or ſub- 
ſtuntial dung hot-bed covered with tan, to 
plunge the pots in, or, for want of that, ſaw- 
duſt, but the former is greatly preferable ; 
obſerving, if you uſe du three or four 
different new ones, with occaftonal linings, 
as hereafter deſcribed, will be required to ſup- 
port the growth of the above young plants a 
year, or till fit for the fruiting-frame, bein 
careful to ſupply them at due times with freſh 
air and water, as directed in the ſtove-culture ; 
though, in this place, as having no fires to 
dry the damps, they muſt be very ſparingly 
watered in winter. | 

The fruiting-frame being intended to fruit 
the plants, muſt be deeper than the former, 
and the whole front and ds as well as the 
top, glazed, and may be made to place on the 
top of a raiſed pit of the ſame width and 
length, and three feet and half deep, formed 
either by u wall of brick or ſtrong inch plank- 
ing, in which to make the hotbed; which 
pit is more particularly eligible, if you intend 
to have a bark hot-bed: but as to the dimen- 
ſions of the frame, it may be twelve feet long, 
four to fix in width, four and half deep in the 
back, and two and a half to three depth in front, 
having three ſliding ſaſhes in the front, and 
one at each end, and the whole covered at top 
with three glaſs lights to ſhove up and down ; 
the glazing at top done imbricatim, as direct- 
ed for the hot-houſe (ſee HoT-novst) ; hav- 
ing alſo large mats, painted canvas, old ſail- 
cloth, or covering, to uſe on nights, to 
defend the glaſſes; or alſo when extremel 
cold weather, or ſevere froſt, ſhould likewi 


and by ſhifting them into one or two new 
ſuch ſubſtantial hot-beds, with the addition of 


add a thick covering of dry ſtraw litter. As 
to the pit, it may be ſunk eighteen inches, if 


occaſional linings of the fame material, the dry ground, allowing width and length enough 


plants may 
even until the „N 
frames were of dut 


ow. 

ann is proper to be 
vided with two different fized wood frames, 
furniſhed with funable glaſs hghts, particu- 


be continued there all winter, or| to build a nine-inch brick wall on 
autumn, provided the 
pth for the plants to 


if 

to form the cavity of the pit of proper dimen- 
ſhons to receive the frame at top, which wall is 
to be three feet ſix inches high from the bot- 


pro- tom; or, if the back part was of inch deal, 


would be more convenient to admit the benefit 
ning, to renew the heat; or, inſtead of 


larly. for this method of culture, one by way brick, a pit formed entirely of poſt and plank- 


of a nurſery-frame, to ſtrike and rear the 
plants, and another of a ter 
fruiting them, as adviſed for the ſtoves. 
The firſt of theſe frames being intended 
a nu 


ſuckers, its dimenſions 


for 


| 


ing; or « moveable one would anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe: upon this pit, or frame, 
the glaſs frame of the aforeſaid dimenſions 
is to be placed, and the hot-bed is previouſly 


rſery-frame for rearing the crowns and to be made in the pit to its full depth. To 
may be ten or twelve feet render it ſtill more convenient, one ſuch frame 


long, four C made to ſerve two pits, * 


1 


* 


a af is fred, a hot-bed of tan, 
or of dung covered with tan, $cc. before 
hinted, is to be made the latter end of Sep- 
tember, for the ion of the plants from 
the frame, obſerving, if the bed is of 
dung, make it ſubſtantial enough top 
ſurface to be within eight or ten inches 
top of the pit when fully ſertled, upon 
lay the tan or ſaw-duſt above mentioned, and 


as in the hot-houle, giving 
ter, agreeable to the directions in the ſtove- 
culture, but being ſtill careful to water with 
great moderation in theſe frames during win- 
ter, and cover the glaſſes every night in that 
ſeaſon and in the ſpring as long as the cold 
ſeaſon continues ; either with large thick gar- 
den mats or dry long litter, or both n- 
ally, efpecially in ſevere weather, in which 
mould lay the NN thick to keep out 
the froſt; and when this is rigorouſly ſevere, 
e continue the covering occaſionally in 

170 
bark, it, by the aid of dung linings at back 
af the pit, will ſupport a due temperature till 
February; then ſtirring it up, as directed in 
the ſtoves, renews the heat till April; and 
then, by adding a little new tan, and another 
forking up, and occaſional linings, it will 

ſupport a ſufficĩent heat to bring the fruit to 
- maturity ; but if the bed is of 1 covered 
with tan, &c. two new beds, with occaſional 
linings, will be requiſite to carry the plants 
through the winter; that is, one bed when 
the plants are farſt placed in the frame in Sep- 
tember, and another wy har poten 
beginning of Jan - and at one more 
to bring the Hat do perfection: hence the 
utility of having two pits, as you can then 
conveniently make a new bed in the ſpare 
pit in due time, to acquire a proper tempera- 
ture to be ready to receive the plants in their 
pots immediately from the decliued hut · bed. 
at the fame time ſhoving the frame from 
thence over the new one. Obſerve, in the 
mean time, during winter, that as ſoon as you 


| 
| 


perceive the heat of the bed, either that of 


* 


hot · bed of this frame is of tanner's-| 


f either ſhould it be raiſed to 
the full height at firſt, but a little at a time, as 
the froſt or ſevere weather increaſes, till at laſt 
it become as high as the whole back-part of 
the pit and frame together, continuing it alſo, 
as the cold advances, round the ends and front 
of the | ws at each time laying hay, fern, or 
other dry litter upon the lining, which pre- 
ſerves the heat the longer, and prevents the 
froſt from ing the frame; and by thus” 

vally lining the beds, as the ſeverity of 
the weather ſhall demand, it will maintain 
the due temperature of heat much longer, 
and more regular than if the whole quantity 
was to be added at once; obſerving, when the 
heat of theſe hnings is much decreaſed, it 
muſt be renewed by the addition of ſome 
freſh dung, and the whole forked over to the 
bottom, which is to be repeated as you ſhall 


fee occaſion. 
By obſerving the above directions in the 
management of the hot-bed, and giving freſh 
air at all due opportunities conſiſtent with the 
rules laid down in the ſtove culture, and wo- 
derate waterings at times in fine ſunny wea- 
ther, the plants will ſhew fruit in February 
or March, which will ripen at the uſual 
time in as perſection as can: be ex- 
pected by this method of culture. 

| BROOMS, forthe uſe of gardens. 

In pleaſure - grounds, Brooms are almoſt 
daily wanted, eſpecially in. ſummer, and the 
beſt forts for this uſe are thoſe of Birch, made 
of the fineſt bruſh- wood, that will not ſoon 
become ſtubbed; nor ſhould they be made 
very large and clumſy, which would tear up 

deface the graſs and gravel. 

Heath Brooms are ſometimes uſed; but 
theſe are not near ſo good as Birch ones for. 
gardens. 

In default of Birch, Beech-Brooms are alſo- 
ſometimes uſed, which being made flat, ſpread- 
ing, and light, they will anſwer tolcrably for 
{weeping the mowings of ſhort grails, and 
fallen leaves off graſs-ground ; but are not fo 
fit for uſe on fine gravel, except lightly to- 
whatk it from fallen leaves. 

BROW ALLIA, (Browallia.) 

A genus of tender ſtove Annuals, producing 
beautiful, monopetalous, wheel-ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

Chara@ers.] CALYx, a dentated monophyl- 


tan ar dung, begins to abate, you begin to 


| 


lous cup. CoxoLLia, fupnel-thaped, mono- 
N Y petalous, 


, 


8 
RU 


petalous, with « plain equal border cut in five 

aciniz. STAMINA, two long and two ſhort 
filamenis placed in the throat of the corolla, 
and ſimple anthere. PiSTILLUM, an ovate 
germen, Nender ſtyle, the length of the tube, 
. crowned with a "broad; four-lobed ſtigma. | 
PERICARPIUM, an oval blunt capfule ot one 
cell, containing many ſmall ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. BxRowALLtA demiſ/a. | 

Spreading | Browalla. ] With lanceolate- 
linear leaves; and peduncles G 
dright blue purple. 

2. BRoWALL1A clata. 

Upright Browallia.} With ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves; long, erect racemi ; peduncles one | 
and many owered ; and the tube of the 
corolla long and flender: deep-blue. 

Both ſpecies are very ornamental annuals, 
particularly the ſecond ſpecies ; the ſeeds may 
be fown on a hot-bed, and when the plants are 
about two or three inches high, may be plant- 
ed in ſingle pots of rich earth and plunged in 
— ſtove, giving occaſional waterings; where 

will 2 wer a good part of the ſummer, 
rr 2 their ſceds. 
_ BRUNIA. 


This genus comprehends ſeveral clegant, 


ſhrubb houſe plants. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Mienogynia. 

Charafers.} The flowers are aggregate. 
Cal vx, the common cup mult:florous round- 
iſh. and imbricated : the proper cup conſiſts 
of five oblong villous leaves. CoRoLLA, five 

, narrow at their claws, with a ſpread- | 
ing limb. STAMINA, five capillary filaments ! 
inſerted in the claws of the petals. PIs TII- 
Lu u, a {mall germen, ſtyle ſunple, and fiigma | 
bifid: there is no pericarpium ; the ſeeds are 
ſolitary and bilocular, produced on the ger» 
men receptacle. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. BRUx IA nodiflora. 

'  Knot-flowering, imbricated Brunia.] With 
three-cornered, 8 — acute · pointed 
leaves. 

2. BUNIA . 

Ieolly, heath-leaved Brunia.] With 3 
leaves opening at the top, and the branches 
ſutrounded with a woolly down. 

Baunia abrotanoides. * 

7 kyme-leaved Brunia.] With linear-Janceo- 

late, „ pred ing leaves, hard and triquetrous at 
their top, and the flowers conglobate. 

4. BaUNA radiata. 

Radiated Brunia.] With linear three- corner- 
ed leaves, the cup radiant, and the folioles « co- 
loures within-ſide. 

All theſe ipecies are durable i » ſtom, root, 


| 


$ 
' 
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and bradches, but being natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope are a little tender, and require 
a green-houſe for cheir * __ Gower 


Their | 
outings « or r flips ” 


-; Their propagation is 
in the prime a quantity * -Cuttings or 
Mr of the younger ſhoots .may: be. taken off 
and planted in pots of rich earth, and plunged 
in the hot-bed or ſtove, frequent] pr A. them 
water ; they will ſtrike root, may after- 
wards be planted in etz pots, and w—_— 
as other green-houſe 
BRUNSFELSIA. 


There is but one ſpecies, a ſhrubby exotic 
yes and 


| 


of the ſtove, garniſhed with imple 
funnel-ſhaped flowers. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. | 
Characters. J Cary x is monophylous, bell- 
ſhaped; five-parted, and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA, a funnel-ſhaped petal, the tube long, 
but ſpreading and five-parted at top. Sr A- 
MINA, five 12 inſerted into the corolla, 
and oblong antheræ. Pisrilrun, a round- 
1h germen, ſlender ſtyle, and thick ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a globular berry of nher 
having numerous feeds. 4 

The ſpecies is 

BxUNSFELSIA Americana. 

American Brunsfelſia.] Brunsfelſia wih a 
woody, branching, rough ſtem ſix or eight 
feet high, garniſhed with oblong, entire lea ves 
on foot-ſtalks, and large whitiſh flowers by 
threes” or fours at the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by round, ſaffron- coloured, ſoft fruit. 

This plant may be raiſed here from ſeeds in 
the ſpring, ſown in pots, and plunged in a 
' bark-bed ; and may alſo be propagated by 
cuttings in the ſame ſeaſon planted in pots, 
plunging them alſo in a bark-bed or other 
hot- bed under glaſſes; and the e muſt 
always remain in the ſtove. 

BRYONIA, the White Briony, or Wild 
White Vine. 

The plants are 8 climbers, con- 
ſiſting of annuals and perennials ; of the lat- 
ter are about two ſpecies that merit notice b 
way of variety; one a hardy plant of Engliſh 

owth, the other an exotic that. m—_— 
ſhelter in winter. | 

Claſs and order, Aonecia Syngeneſia. 


| 


| Caaratters.] Calyx, male and female 


flowers apart on the ſame plant, having a mo- 
nophyllous bell-ſhaped cup, five-parted at top. 
CoroLLA is bell-ſhaped, five-parted, and ad- 
heres to the calyx. STAMINA, the male 
flowers have three ſhort filaments, two of 
which have double antheræ, the other one. 
PiSTILLUM, in the female flowers a en 
under the corolla, a trifid patent ſtyle, and 


ſpreading 


— 


365 


fprealing emarginated fligna. PExican®1-joikerom, none 
UM, a. mooth oval berry, having oval ſeeds having two ſeeds. 


adhering to the Kin. 

The ſpecies are, | 

1. Bxyonxia alba,  . __ —_ 

Common White cages Briony with a very 
large, thick, fleſhy, white root, ſending up 
annually very long climbing ftalks and 
branches, garniſhed with large, palmated, 
rough, callous leaves, and numerous cluſters 
of white flowers in! V , June, ſucceeded 
by bright red bernes.— 
2. BRYONIA africana... 2 
7 4 Tuberuus-rooted Briony.] Briony 
with a large tuberous root, ſending up annu- 
ally ſeveral, ſlender rambling ſtalles, having 

mated, five-parted, ſmooth leaves, their 
obes cut and pinnatifid, and cluſters of green- 
1h flowers, ſometimes ſucceeded by bernes 
having ripe ſeed. — ; 8 
Both ſpecies have perennial roots, but the 
ſtalks of the firſt die annually in autumn. 

The Bryonia alba is a wild plant of Eng- 
land, inhabiting dry banks under hedges, 
where the roots acquire x monſtrous ſize, 
\ ſending up ſtrong climbing branches, running 

many 2 long, and attach themſelves to the 
buſhes, or the firſt thing they encounter in 
their progreſs, and make a ſingular appear- 
ance, but it is feldom admitted in gardens, 
though a plam or two for variety merits a 
place in large grounds as chmbers. 

The root of Mis ſpecies is alſo in great 
requeſt for medical uſes. _ 

ts propagation is eaſily effected by ſowing 

the berries in ſpring in a dry light ſoil where 


- | 


the plants are to remain; and when they come 
into a warm border, and ſome in pots for occa» 


up, thin them to a conſiderable diſtance. 
The African ſort muſt be kept in pots to 
be moved under thelter of a frame or green- 
houſe in winter. | 7 
It is raiſed by ſeeds in a hot - bed in ſpring. 
Bu vON IA Nicka, See Taunus. 
BUBON, Macedonian Parſley. | 
This genus compriſes herbaceous and 
ſhrubby plants; the former have little merit, 
but of the latter are two ſpecies proper to be 
admitted in the, green-houſe collation. 
__ Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
| Charatters] CALY x,. umbelliferous flow- 
ers, having a fve-leafed involucrum ; the 
general umbel compoſed of about ten ſmaller ; 
each ſmaller one of fiſteen or twenty rays, 
and a ſmall permanent calyx to each floret. 
CoRoLLA, each floret of the umbel- conſiſts 
of five ſpear-ſhaped inflexed petals. STAMI1- 
NA, five filaments and ſimple anthere. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oval germen below the corclla, 


ith black berries, + 


two reflexed ſtyles, and blunt ſtigmas. "OY 


, 8 i 9 
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The ſpecies of note are, + ate} 


1. BuBon macedonicum.. - , 


many compound leaves from the 


and in the midſt a branching flower-ſtalk 
about fifteen inches high, all, the 


vm 
branches terminated by white bes in July,. 
and ripe ſeed in autumn. | 


2, Bou BoN Galbanum. Toe ES 
Shrubby Galbanum-bearing Bubon.] Bubon 
with an erect woody-ſtalk growing eight or 
ten feet high, having a purpliſh-coloured 
powdered bark, leaves at the joints, com- 
poſed of many rhomb-ſhaped, — ſmooth 
folioles, and the ſtalks ſurmounted by yel- 
in 


| low . umbels in September, but no ſeeds 


England. 

Buzox gummiferum. 

krubby * Bubon.] Bubon with 
an erect woody item, garniſhed below with 
leaves compoſed of many rhomboid, ſawed, 
ſmooth folioles, thoſe above pinnatifid; nar- 
row, and tridented, and the ſtalks crowned 
by white umbels in September, but rarely any 


ſeeds here. 


Theſe two ſhrubby kinds, on breaking any 
part of Mem, impart a y cream- co- 
loured matter, of which is prepared the Gal- 
banmm of the ſhops. | EL 

The Bubon macedonicum is cultivated in 
ſome . gardens for variety. It is propagated 
by feeds in ſpring, ſown in a bed of common 
earth, and in autumn tranſplant the plants 


ſional ſhelter. In two or three years will 
flower and perfect ſeeds, then generally periſh. 
The two ſhrubby Bubons are natives of 
Africa, and require ſhelter of a green-houſe 
here in winter, ſo muſt always be cultivated 
in pots. ; 2 
They are raiſed from ſeed procured from 
Africa, ſowing it as ſoon as poſſible in pots 


of light carth, to be occaſionally ſheltered 
{from-froſt, and in ſpring plunge chem in a 
{hot-bed, where the plants will riſe, and be 


fr to plant in ſeparate ſmall pots in May or 
* plunging them alſo in a moderate 


, and ſupply them with occaſional ſhade, 


. 


water, and freſh air, to which fully expoſe 


them in July, and in October remove them 


to the wDhouk. | 
BUCHNERA. 


A genus of African ſhrubb' nts gar- 
nike y pla | 


with evergreen ſpear» ſhaped leaves 
and monopetalous flowers. 
Dd Claſs 


. * 
4 » * 
N » I . 6 * * 0 ts. . 
an oval two-parted fruit, 
9 4 « 5 — : 


Macedonian Herbaceous Bubon.] Bubon wick 
longiſh foot-ſtalks; each leaf — of 
many oval rhomb-ſhaped indented lobes, 


| BUD 
' Claſs and order, Didynamia — oper mia. 
yu 


- Charatters.] Calyx ous, flight- 
ly indented and permanent. 'CoRoLLA, mo- 
nopetalous, the tube long, flender, and bent, 
with the border cut in five heart-ſhaped ſeg- 
ments. STAMINA, four very ſhort laments, 
with oblong anthere. PrsT1LLUM, an 
oval-oblong germen, flender ſtyle, and obtuſe 
ſti ERICARPIUM, an ovaloblong 
pointed capſule, having two cells, containing 
many angulated feeds. e 
5 There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus; the 
principal ſort for our purpoſe is, | 

BucHNERA v1/co/a. | | 

Clammy Buchnera.] Riſes with a ſhrubby 
upright ſtalk branching upwards, PRES 
with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves flightly indent- 
ed; the branches are terminated by ſpikes of 
purple-red coloured flowers, appearing great 
part of the ſummer. 

This plant being a native of the Cape of 
Good-H requires the protection of a 
reen-houſe in winter; it is eaſily propagated 
cuttings in the ſummer, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them till they are rooted, when 
3 be planted ſingly in pots. 

DDING, or Inoculating, a principal 
mode of propagation in trees and ſhrubs. 

It conſiſts ot; the operation of inſerting a 
bud of any particular tree into the ſtem or 
ſtock of another by inciſion, introducing it 
between the rind and wood thereof, which 
uniting with the faid ſtock or ftem, the head 
of which being then cut off, the inſerted bud 
ſhoots forth into a ſtrong ſhoot, that in pro- 
ceſs of growth becomes a new tree, the fame 
in all reſpects as the parent tree from which 
the bud was detached : and thus all our choice 
ſorts of fruits are propagated, and many other 
curious varieties of trees and ſhrubs: but for 
the particulars, and general method, ſee Ix- 


OCULATION. | 
BUDDLEA, Buddlea. | 
It compriſes three ſhrubby plants of the 
ſtove and green-houſe, decorated with ſimple 
leaves and monopetalous flowers in ſpikes. 
Claſs and order, Zetrandria Moncgynia. 
Charafers.] CALxx is ſmall, divided into 
four parts, and permanent. CoRoLLA, a 
bell-· ſhaped quadrifid petal. STAmINxA, four 
ſhort filaments in the diviſions of the corolla, 
and ſhort antheræ. Pi1sTiLLUM, an oval 
germen, ſhort ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. Pe- 


RICARPIUM, an oblong capſule of two cells, 
ard numerous ſeeds. + 


The ſpecies are, 

1. BUDDLEA americana. © | 
American Buddlea.)} Buddlea with a' woody, 
v hutiſh ſtem and 1 branches, growing 


| + 


: 


: 
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eight or ten. feet high, garniſhed with oval, 
ſawed, oppoſite leaves, downy underneath, 
and yellow flowers in branching ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches. * 
2. BUDDLEA occidentalis. 25 
Occigental Buddlea.) Buddlea with a woody. 
rufſety-barked ſtem, growing fiſteen or eighteen 
feet high, ſending out many flender branches, 
raed with ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, entire 
leaves, placed oppoſite, and large, looſe, 
whorled fpikes of white flowers at the end © 
every branch. 5 ö 
Theſe two plants are of American growth, 
and preſerved here in our ſtoves for variety. 
They are propagated by ſeeds procured 
from America, which ſow in pots of light 
earth; plunge them in a hot-bed, and give 
light waterings thrice a week, and the plants 
are to be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and 
placed again in the hot-bed, or in that in the 
ſtove, . where they mult be always continued. 
To theſe two ſpecies may be added, 
3. BupDLEA globo/a. | 
Raund-headed Budalea.] With a woody, 
quadrangular ſtem, furnithed with large lan- 
ceolate leayes flightly indented and placed 
oppoſite in pairs: from the junction of the 
leaves ariſes at each joint a cluſter or little 
round head of beautiful yellow flowers ſu 
rted by a long quadrangular foot-ſtalk. 
is ſpecies may be kept in a green-houſe, 
though it will ſucceed in the open ground in 
warm, well-ſtheltered fituations, E 
abundance of bloſſoms, but muſt be we 
protected from the froſts :—the flowers come 
out in May and June, and the propagation is 
by cuttings or layers. 
BUI. DIUM, Mountain-Saffron. 
Two ſpecies only belong to this genus, 
ſmall bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials of 
the common ground, having er 
hexapetalous purple flowers three or four 
inches high, fix ſtamina, and one ſtyle. 
The fpecies are, 
I, BULBOCODIUM vernum. 


Spring - flowering Spaniſh Bulbocodium, 


| 
| 


| with ſpear-ſhaped concave leaves. 
Bo 


2. BULBOCODIUM /crotmum. 

Late - flowering Mountain Bulbocodium, 

with narrow ruſh-like leaves. 
They may be propagated by off-ſets at the 
decay of the flower and leaf every ſecond or 
third year ; alſo by ſowing the ſeed in pots in 
8 MN. row in a frame from froſt, 
and t nts will appear in ſpring, which, 
at the decay of the leaves, 1 bo ken up 
for planting in the borders in October, where 
will flower the year following. | 
ULBUS, a Bulb, or Bulbous root, Ras 
| | dix 


+ 


4 * 
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viz Bube; or, according to naturaliſts, 2 
kind of great bud produced under - ground, 
upon the crown of the root of certain herba- 
ceous perennials, ſuch as the onion, lily, tu- 
lip, &c, hence denominated Bulbous-rooted 

ants. yo | Eat 
a In Bulbous plants, what we commonly call 
the root is defined to be only a fort of large 
bud, compoſed moſtly of the rudiments of 
leaves, which incloſe and ſecure the embryo: 
of the future ſhoot of the flower; for, at 
the lower part of this bulb, may be obſerved 
a fleſhy knob or tubercle, from which pro- 


ceed a number of fibres attached thereto, is 


roperly ſpeaking the true and genuine root 
8 which the flower-ſtem immediately riſes, 
and that the upper part or bulb is, as before 
hinted, in moſt ſorts, a compendium of the 
herb, and rudiments of the future leaves, be- 
fore they begin to grow, ſerving for a certain 
time as a cradle or nurſery to deſend from 
the injuries of weather the embryo plant, 
that is, the leaves and future flower-ſtem in 
miniature, which, after being repaired a cer- 
tain number of times annually, the whole 
| bulb and root periſhes, not, however, till it 
has produced from its fides annually ſeveral 
ſmaller bulbs, off-ſets, or ſuckers, for per- 
| petuating the ſpecies; for each ſucker becomes 

an individual, producing flowers and ſeed like 
the parent; forms alſo new ſuckers, which, 
in their turn, produce others, and in this 
manner multiply the ſpecies as certainly, as 
the ſced : for it is obſeryable, that the remains 
of the former leaves ſunk below, and the 
rudiments of the future ones, forming ſeveral 
coats or rinds, whereof the bulb conſiſts, 
ſucceſſively periſh and ſhrink up into ſo ma- 
ny dry ſkins, betwixt which, and in their 
centre, are formed other leaves and rinds, and 
thus the bulb is perpetuated, till arrived at a 
certain ſtate of growth. | bt 

Bulbous-roots differ eſſentially from tube- 
rous- roots, which conſiſt of an entire ſolid 
fleſhy ſubſtance, as turnep, potatoe, carrot, 
radith, &c. Sce TUBEROUus RooTSs. 

Of Bulbous-roots there are three principal 
tribes or kinds, diſtinguiſhed under the appel- 
lation of—Tunicated Bulbs—Solid Bulbs— 
Sqnamous Bulbs. _ by 

Their deſcriptions are, 

1. Bu.pus TuxicaTus, Tunicated, or 
Coated Bulbs, compoſed of ſeveral tunics, or 
coats, cloſely enfolding each other, as in the 
Allium Cepa, or onion, &c. 

2. Bors Sotipus, Solid Bulbs, fuch 
as conſiſt of a ſolid, compact ſubſtance, with- 
out any diviſions, or coats, as in tulip. _ 

3- BuLBus SQVAMoOSUS, Squamous, 01 


| 


An 
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Scaly | Bulbs, conſiſting of many ſcales, or 
thin, plates, or ſmall oval parts placed 


each other imbricatim, i. e. in the manner 
of ſcales of .faſh, 
the Lilium, or lily. | 

The above three kinds of bulbs compre- 


hend ſome eſculents of the kitchen - garden. 
ſuch as garlick, onions, leeks, ſhallots, &c. - 


and a numerous train of flowery plants, moſt- 
ly herbaceous perennials, producing beautiful 
garden-flowers, and moſt of them hardy 
enou 
full ground; ſome in a ſtove and 
The principal Bulbs of the 
are of the following genera : 
Amaryllis, including the Guernfey lily. 
bella-donna lily, Jacobæa lily, &c.—Narciſ- 
ſus, or daffodil, including jonquils—hyacinth 
—tulip—friallaria, and crown-1mperial--Lily, 
including martagons—ornithogalum, or 
of Bethlehem — galanthus, or ſnow-drop-— 
leucojum, or great ſnow ſcilla, or ſea- 
onion—colchicum—albuca, or baſtard ſtar of 
Bethlehem — muſcaria, or muſk and grape 


een-houſe. 
wery tribe 


hyacinth iris, the Bulbous and Perffan—he-'. 


manthus, or blood- flower Allium, or moly 
—crocus, including ſpring and autumn kinds 
—bulbocodium — ratium, or ſea daffodil. 
For the different 
ſort, ſee their reſpective genera. ; 
Moſt ſorts of Bulbous-roots multiply ex- 
ceedingly by off-ſets, by which every parti- 
cular fort is continued, and new varicties arc 
obtained from ſeed. See the culture of the 
reſpective ſorts. 7 ; 
ulbous-plants for the moſt part may be 
ſaid to be perennial, for, although the 3 
individual root exiſts but for a certain time, 


ſome not more than a year after having at- 


tained a flowering-ſtalk, others longer, they, 
previous to their Naeh den afford from their 
ſides a ſupply of ſuckers or off- ſets to perpe- 
tuate the reſpeclive kinds; ſo that, at the end 
of many years, what is ſtill often conſidered 
as the ſame individual root, is, in reality, 
another, as to every particle thereof. | 
All Bulbs renew their leaves and flower- 
ſtems anuually, and their principal ſeaſon of 
flowering is at different times, from February : 


and March to October, ſome producing their 


flowers at one time, and their leaves at ano- 


ther, as in ſome ſpecies of amaryllis and colchi- - 
cum ; others produce their flowers and leaves 


together, as the hyacinth, tulip, narciſſus, &c. 


and the leaves and flower-ſtem of all che forts - 


periſh annually, at a certain period atter flow- / 
ering, at wluch ume the root begins its period 
of reſt, drawing no nouriſhment. from. the. 
ground, remaining 8 that inactive ſtate ſix 
* ON d2 _ weeks 


or tiles on an houſe, as in 


ſpecies and varieties of each 


over 


to ſucceed in beds and borders in the - 


BUL 


weeks or two months; within this period of 
inactivity of theſe roots, before they put out 
new fibres to prepare for the future flower, 1s 
the only proper time to remove them, either 
to ſeparate the off-ſets for propagation, or to 
plant the roots in freſh prepared earth, or re- 
move them to any other part of the garden, or 
to ſend to any diſtance z or likewiſe to reſerve 
the Bulbs out of ground for autumn and ſpring 
planting, when the beds or borders can be more 
convemently prepared again for their recep- 
tion; for moſt forts, taken up at the above- 
mentioned period of reſt, may be kept out of 
ſeveral months; or, if occaſion re- 
uires, ſome ſorts will admit of keeping out of 
dc groued, from” ths thay ihe fowers and 
leaves decay in May, June, or July, until the 
following ſpring, as often practiſed, when 
intended for ſpring planting, to obtain a longer 
ſucceſhon of bloom, by ſucceeding that of the 
autumn plantation: though Bulbs may remain 
ſeveral yon unremoved ; and, when greatly 
increaſed by off-ſets, then taken up at the 
proper period, as above, to ſeparate the in- 


creaſed pr , and replanted again either 
directly, 2 longer, as above. 
It is, however, parti to take 


up all the choice kinds of Bulbs annually, to 
ſeparate the off-ſets for increaſe, as well as to 
freſh prepare the carth of the beds and borders, 
to promote the merit of the ſucceeding year's 
bloom ; this is particularly proper For the 
curious tulips, hyacinths, narciſſus, &c. as to 
the more nfrior forts of Bulbs in general, they 

ſhould alfo be removed every other year, or as 
| often as their off-ſets are conſiderably increaſed 
in number, which, if permitted to remain ſo 
_— to 1 into large bunches, they 

ill cramp each other in growth, and produce 
but ſmall il|-nouriſhed flowers. 1 

It is alſo pr to remark, that all Bulbs 
taken up at the above period of reſt in ſummer, 


I ſhould adviſe, where practicable, to plant the | 


principal part again the follawing autumn, in 
October or November, as will flower 
much ſtronger than thoſe kept out of ground 
till ſpring. | 
3 a Cauline, or Stem- 

b, 1. e. Bulbs ing on the ſtem or ſtalk, 
oppoſed to thoſe before deſcribed, which grow 
only under-ground upon the root. | 

ſe Stem-bulbous plants have alſo a Bul- 

bous root under-ground, from which ſprings 
the ſtem that produces the Cauline Bulbs here 
alluded to, which plants are denominated bulbi- 
ferous, or bulb-bearing; of this kind are 
ſeveral ſpecies of Allium, ſuch as common 
garlick, rocambole, tree onion, and ſeveral 


others of that genus, bearing ſeveral Bulbs, 05 
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Gall cloves, on the ſameait of the ie, at the 
origin of their umbel of flowers, which, bei 


lanted, fihely grow, become plants, and bear 
ulbs as above; fo that theſe kinds of bulbi- 
ferous plants are increaſed both by the off-ſets 
fron? the root or main Bulb under ground, as 
well as thoſe elevated upon the ſtem ; the fame 
obtains in ſome ſpecies of lily, ſuch as the 
Lilium bulbiferum, the bulb-bearing and fiery 
lity; alſo often in ornithogalum, or ſtar of 
Bethlehem, and ſome other liliaceous plants, 
which emit bulbs at the wings or angles of 
the leaves. 
By the ſituation of theſe kinds of Cauline 
Bulbs, on different parts of the ſtem, furniſh 
eſſential marks for diſtinguiſhing certain ſpe- 


cĩes. 
BUPHTHAEMUM, including the fee 
riſcus, or Ox-Eye. 
This genus furniſhes herbaceous and ſhrub. 
by plants, proper for the embelliſhment of the 
pleaſurd-gr und and green-houſe, all of which 
are garniſhed with ſimple leaves, and com- 
pound, radiated, and moſtly yellow flowers. 
 Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia Su- 


2; alley CaLyx, a compound radiated 
flower, having an imbricated general cup, 
incloſing numerous florets. CoroLLAa, many 
hermaphrodite and female florets; the former 
compole the diſc, the latter the radius. STA- 
MINA, in the hermaphrodite florets five fila- 
ments, having cylindric anthere, PtsT11- 
LUM, in the hermaphrodite florets, an oval 
germen, ſingle ſtyle, and ſtigma; in the females 
a double-headed germen, fimple ſtyle, and two 
ſtigmas. PeRICARPIUM, none; a fingle 
naked ſeed in each floret. 

The ſpecies. of moſt account are as follow: 
the firſt three are hardy herbaceous perennials 
of the full ground. 
1. BUPHTHALMUM helianthoides. 
Helianthus-like American Ox-Eye.) Buph- 
thalmum with a perennial root, and annual 
ſtalks four or five feet high; oval-heart- 
formed, three-veined, A. leaves, placed 
oppoſite; and the branches terminated by large, 
radiated, roy flowers, in leafy cups, appear- 
ing in July and Auguſt. 

2. BUPHTHALMUM 8 
 Willow-leaved Alpine Ox-Eye.) Buphthal- 
mum with a perennial root, and annual ſtalks 
about two high ; ſpear-ſhaped, fawed, 
hairy leaves, placed alternate; and the branches 


» 


ending in radiated, . bright, yellow flowers, in 
naked cups, appearing in June, July, and 
Auguſt. | 


4-4 BUPeHTHALMUM 


| 7 rum. 
' Great-flowered ſmooth Willow-leaved Ox- 
85 1 He.] 
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hn wht narrow; — 
Fa pt lightly-indented leaves; ad 


| San Bu 


taped, 


end of the branches. * 
The three following are of ſhrubby growth, 
and require ſhelter in winter. 
4. BuPBTHALMUM maritimum. 
Maritime Sicilian Ox-Eye.} Buphthalmum 
with a perennial root; very branching, peren- 
nial, firm ſtalks, about a foot 13 was 
ſhaped, hairy, alternate leaves; 
crowned by radiated yellow flowers in . — 


i 9 . ;—flowering moſt part 
5 UPHTHALMUM Fruticeſcens, | 
hrubby Jamaica Ox-kye.) Buphthalmum 

with woody ſtalks and branches, rifing eight or 


2 feet k gh, adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, 
2 e W of very different yn 


Be bio err og and 2 
low flowers in ſcaly cups from the => of 
=_ branches, appearing from July until Octo- 


Variety.) Shrubby Ox-Eye wich thick ob- 
long leaves, having no teeth — the foot-ſtalk. 
6. BupHTHALMUM arbore/cens. 

Tres Ne Ox-Eye.} | Bupbthalmun | 
with ſeveral ſhrubby denn Grecdly from the 
root about a yard high, ligneous below, and 
ſucculent 4 5 An ſpear-· ſhaped, 
thick, ſucculent, ae green leaves, placed 
oppolite, and bright yellow flowers on longith | 


It 


foot-ſtalks at the ends of the branches, in July, | 


Auguſt, and: September. 
| ariety.] Shrubby Bermudas Ox-Eye with 
hoary leaves. 

All theſe fix ſpecies are exotics, though the 
three firſt are hardy, the other three are tender; 
all of wluch flower here very ornamentally in 
ſummer and autumn, but rarely any but the | 
three firſt ſorts aſtord ſeed in this country. 

The firſt three ſpecies being bardy flowering 
perennials that proſper in any common ſoil, are 
proper furniture for the ornament of large 

ardens, in ſpacious borders, or in vacant; 
— towards the fronts of the ſhrubbery 
con pattment, where they will effect variety, 


and appear very ornamental ſeveral months in | 


ſummer. 

I be fourth ſort, Buphthalmum maritimum, | 
or Sea Ox-Eye, requires ſhelter from froſt, ſo 

mult be cultivated in pots, and in winter placed 

in or near a green-houſe or garden-frame, to 

have occaſional ſhelter thereof in bad weather. 


I 


rachated yellow flowers, in naked. cups, at the | 


* 


BVFP 
— nocompany the exotics of te 
K of, all ade 8 
a 
"The three, firſt. herbaceous Jorge: . 
freely by their roots, and by which th 
be propagated abundantly in — . —— 
either by taking off ſome ſlips from che roots, 
or to take them up, and divide them w into 
ſeveral r pl the flips in the places 
They it is y ſhall remain. 
They may . 4 be . 7 — by 
ſeeds, in a bed of common earth W 
autumn. 
The Maritime fort, and the other ry 
2 kinds, are propagated eaſily by cut- 


of their branches, any time from April to 
53 them in pots of light earth, 


. 


which, if plunged in , moderate berked, will 
facilitate greatly, though thoſe 
planted in June — Jaly * frequently emit 
roots- tolerably well ous Shes aſſiſtance, 
el · allowing occaſional ſhade and waterin 

After they are ſtruck, and advanced a little 
in growth, plant them in ſeparate pots, and let 
them remain in the, full air till the end of 
October, then move them to the places of 
ſhelter before mentioned. 

BUPLEURUM, Hare's-Ear, and Shrubby 
Ethiopian Hart-wort. | 

This genus retains. both. herbaceous and 
ſhrubby plants; the former poſſeſs little merit, 
but of the latter pr, ef — 
ever ſhrubs, one for the . 
ee the green-houſe. 

Claſs-and order, Pentandria Pips. 

Characters. ] Cu x, umbelliferous flower, 
having a many-leaved involucrum to the gene- 
ral umbel, and to the ſmaller umbels but five 
leaves; the main umbel compoſed of about ten 
ſmaller ones, and ſcarce any calyx to the florets. 
'CoReLLa, each floret compoſed of five whole 
inflexed petals. STAMINA, five filameats, 
and roundiſh anthere. PtsTILLUM, a 
men below the corolla, two reflexed ſtyles, 1 
minute ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none; a 
roundiſh compreſſed. two-parted fruit; having 
two oblong ſeeds. 

The ſpecies that merit culture are, 

- 1 ruticoſum. 
: Hare s- Fer, or AX endes Hart- 
Eds ] A idagontn wich a ſhrubby ſtem, di- 
viding into numerous branches, forming a 
buthy head fave or ſix feet high, adorged with 
oblong-oval, entire leaves of a pale-green co- 
lour, placed alternate, and yellow flowers in 
| umbels at the ends of the branches, in July and 


; 
ö 


; 


The fifth and fixth ſorts and varieties require 
conſtant ſhelter of a, green-houſe in winter, 


ſo * be always continued in pots, and 


* 


. ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds. 

. BUPLEURUM difforme. | 
Difform-lea ved Shrubby Cape Hare's-Eevr.] 
Bupleurum 


#» 


BYP 


raiſhed with 


growing five or fix feet high. 2 


to- formed leaves, the ſprin ves being 
decompounded of many plane finely-cut lobes, 
ſucceeded in ſummer by others that are Tong, 


narrow, ruſh-like, angular, and trifid, growing 
in cluſters, and greeniſh flowers in ſpreading 
umbels at the ends of the branches in July, 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in autumn. 2 
. BuPLEURUM 7 ho a fo * 
nder - firubby, graſs - leave Ethiopian 

Hare's-Ear.] 24 with a 2 
branching ſtalk of moderate growth, wi 
narrow-lmear leaves, and ſmall umbels of 
flowers at the ends of the branches in July. 

The firſt of theſe ſpecies has great merit 
as a hardy ev n for the ſhrubbery, though 
it was fo 
plant, being deemed too tender to proſper in 
the full ground ; but experience has proved it 
to be of a tolerable hardy temperature, fo as to 
ſucceed in the open air all the year in a dry 
ſoil; and being a handſome buſhy ſhrub, makes 
a fine appearance in the fronts of the ſhrub- 
clumps. | 

ſecond and third ſpecies _ tender, 
muſt always be retained in pots, to have the 
ſhelter of a green-hovſe in winter. 


. _  Propag 
All the ſorts 


e 266 b 
may be propaga y 
ſeeds and by — | | 
The ſeeds may be ſown in autumn, ſoon 
after are ripe, in pots of light mould, 
placing t in a frame, to have Rae from 
froſt in winter, and in ſpring plunge them in 
a hot- bed, particularly the two houſe 
kinds, which will ſoon bring up the plants; 
theſe are to be inured to the full air, and 
tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall pots, giving 
ſhade and occaſional waterings all ſummer; 
and in October placed in a green houſe or 
frame; and in April following Toe of the firſt 
fort may be planted in the nurſ 
By cuttin may be rai 
pots of light earth, plunging them in a mode- 
rate hot-bed, where they will readily take root. 
But the common Shrubby Ethiopian Hart- 
wort may alfo be raiſed by cuttings in the 
common ground, planted in July, Auguſt, or 
September, and ſheltered occaſionally from 
froſt during winter ; or they may be planted in 
pots at the above time, and placed in a garden- 
frame for occaſional ſhelter from froſt ; and in 
either method the cuttings will emit roots in 
the ſpring, giving water freely all ſummer, 
and ſhelter again in winter; and in ſpring 
e Þ cnn them out in a ſheltered place 
in the nurſery, to obtain proper growth for 


retained as a green-houſe 


ſed in ſpring in 


; 


water, particularly any 


tribe 


; 


| 


the ſhrubbery. 
4 
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| growth, but its chiefeſt merit is for 
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Gladiole. ä * 4 | 
There is e ſpecies, rn 
flowery, perennial aquatic, of t. owth, - 
crowned by arobellaretilo work 18 Fong 
+ Claſwand order, Enneandria Hexag ynia. 
CJaracters.] CALYXx, umbellate flowers in 
a ſingle umbel, having a three-leaved involu- 
crum. CoRoLLA, each floret of the umbel is 
compoſed of ſix roundith * concave Is. 
STAMINA, nine awl-ſhaped filaments, and 
double lamellated antheræ. okay 16 fix 
oblong-pointed germina, and fin igmata. 
en ſix rn —— 
having ſingle cells filled with oblong ſeeds. 
The ſpecies is, 
BuToMvus umbellatus. 
Unmbellated Butomus.] Butomus with a 
thick, oblong, fibry root, crowned many 
long ſword-form' leaves, and a thick, ſtrong, 
ſmooth flower-ſtalk, from three to fix feet high, 
ornamented at top by a large umbellate cluſter  - 
of flowers, in June and July, ſucceeded by 
abundance of ſeed, _ 8 ' 


Varieties of this 8 Whitę-flowering 
Butomus —Red-flowered Butomus—Deep- 
purple-flowered Butomus. ' 
Theſe plants are aquatics, and adorn our 
river-ſides, and other watery places, in moſt 
parts of Britain; but as they produce 
ornamental flowers, all the varieties merit 
culture in gardens, accommodated with fitua- 
tions properly adapted for their growth, ſuch 
as in very- moiſt places, by the fides of any 
piece of water, rivulet, or any place of copious 
morſture, where the roots may be moſtly in 
or marſhy part, 
where theſe and ſeveral other of the aquatic 
may be introduced, which will flouriſh, 
and rnd ſuch places very ornamental. 
Their propagation may be eftected by ſeed, 
or by the roots. e | 
By feed, it may be fown thick in any watery 
or boggy place, as above, as ſoon as it is ripe, 
and left to nature, By roots, they may be 
removed any time aſter flowering, and ſuch 
that admit of it, may be divided, Mein them 
at once in the places allotted them, where 
they will abide for years, and flower an- 
nually. "> | 
BUXUS, the Box-tree. 4 
The plants of this genus are hardy ever- 
green ſhrubs, well calcul ted for ornamentat 
purpoſes in ſhrubbery works, &c. of which 
there are but two ſpecies, one of them a large 
ſhrub, that admits of ſeveral beautiful varieties 
proper for evergreen plantations; the other is 
allo a pretty evergreen of very dwarfiſh' 
forming 
edgings 


| 


curious utenſils, N 
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purpoſe it is ſuperior to all other plants. 
The wood of the large ſort is alſo of ſingu- 
lar value for- innumerable. different forts of 


Claſs and order, Monercia. Tetrandria. . 
 Charatters.] CALxx, male and female 


flowers; the males have a three, and the fe- 


males a four concaye-leaved cup. CoroLLA, 
in the males two, and the females three ſmall 
concave | petals. STAMINA,. the males have 
four filaments, and double antheræ. PisTIL- 


LUM, the females have a roundiſh trigonous 
germen, three ſhort ſtyles, and hiſpid ſtigmas. 


RICARPIUM, a roundith trilocular capſule, 
each cell having two oblong ſeeds. 
| The ſpecies are, 1 
1. Buxus arbore/cens. / 


FTree- Box.] Buxus with a tree-like ſtem, 


dividing into numerous branches, forming a 
regular head, growing twelve or fifteen * 
high, and very cloſely adorned with ſmall ſtiff 
ſhining leaves. | | 

Varieties of this.] Tree-Box with oval 
leaves, or Broad-leaved Tree-Box—Tree-Box 
with narrow leaves, or Narrow-leaved Tree- 


Box Silver- ſtrĩiped- lea ved Tree-Box Silver- 


edged-leaved Tree- Box- Gold- ſtriped Tree- 
Box — Gold- edged Tree-Box — Gold- tipped 
Tree-Box—Curled-leaved Striped Tree-Box. 

2. Buxus ſuffrutico/a. | 
Darf Shrubby Box.] Buxus with many 
ſmall, ſhort, very branchy ſtems, immediately 
from the root, riſing a foot. and half high, 
cloſely adorned from the very bottom with 
ſmall, round, ſtiff leaves. | 

Varieties.) Dwarf Shrubby Green Box— 
Dwarf Shrubby Striped Box. 
The flowers of all theſe plants are very in- 
conſiderable, ſo that the beauty of the ſhrubs 
conſiſts in their numerous, cloſely-placed, 
ſhining, evergreen leaves. 

All the ſorts are ſo hardy, that they proſper 
in any expoſure and ſoil, and no weather in- 


jures them. 


The firſt ſpecies, Buxus arboreſcens, and its 
varieties, being of beautiful growth, are ele- 

nt furniture for the ſhrubbery plantations, 
— having numerous branches, very cloſel 
arniſhed with their ſmall ſhining leaves, ef- 
ect a very 2 and agreeable contraſt at 
all ſeaſons, in aſſemblage with the larger- 
leaved evergreens. | 

This thrub is alſa ſometimes uſed in forming 
low evergreen hedges for ornament, aud is 
likewiſe ſometimes planted as fingle objects, 


trained into pyramids, globes, &c. 


This ſort merits culture alſo for its wood, 


which, being very hard, is of fingular uſe to 
1 pen: 


* 
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 edgings to flo wer- beds and borders, for which the mathematical · inſtrument- makers, engra- 


vers, and turnere for making innumerable. | 


ſmall utenſils. | 
will fink in water. . | 
If, therefore, any one would cultivate this 
tree for its wood, may plant it on almoſt any 
dry poor ſoil, even on the declivities of chalky 
or gravelly barren hills, where they will grow 
freely, as is evident by the vaſt numbers that 
adorn Box-hill in Surry, about twenty miles 


income to the owner ; and what is remarkable, 
the wood is fold by weight, at ſo much per 
pound, which renders it {till more valuable to 
the cullivator. 8 ö 

The ſecond ſpecies, Dwarf Shrubby Box, is 
a valuable little plant, for its uſefulneſs in 
forming edgings to beds and borders, for which 
uſe there is no plant ſo proper; it fixes its roots 
ſo. firmly in the ground, and its branches 
coming. out ſo thick and. cloſe to the very 
ſurface, that it anſwers effectually the purpoſe 
of a, beautiful edging, and of ſecuring the 
earth of the beds or borders from being forced. 
out, either by heavy rains, or doing the neceſ- 
ſary work; ſo that as an edging, it is both 
uſeful and ornamental. 

It may alſo be trained as a dwarf ſhrub, 
permitting it to take its natural growth, when 
it will make proper furniture for the fronts of 
{mall clumps. | 

This ſort is alſo, by the gardeners: about 
London, trained in different figures, as-globes, 
pyramids, and the like, for market, which, as. 
it bears the ſmoke, is proper to plant in pots,. 
to adorn court-yards and balconies. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 


abundantly by feeds, layers, and cuttings,. 
though the two latter are the methods by which. 
they are moſt commonly propagated, and: 
indeed is the only method of propagation for 
the variegated forts, fo as to cantinue the- 
different kinds with certainty. | 
If it is, however, intended to raiſe the com- 
mon ſort by ſeed, ſow it in autuma ſoon 
after they ripen, in a border of light earth half 
an inch and the plants will come up in 
ſpring, and in two years will be fit ta plant out. 
in the nurſery-lines. 7 
To increaſe them by layers, it may be done- 
any time in the year; but the te the molt. 
eligible ſeaſon, any time in March or April ; 


they will be roated for planting off the autumn 
following. | 


Cuttings of all theſe tree ſorts may be plant- 
ed in autumn, or any time in the ſpring, but 


The wood is ſo compact and heavy, that it 


from London, which bring a confiderable- 


„The Tree. Box and varieties may be rae 


or in the autumn, in September or. October > 


* 
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the fooner the better: chuſe ſhoots of one or | place for the edging : then, if not done before; 


two years? wood, about fix or eight mches 
long; plant them in a ſhady border half way 
in the earth, and fix inches diſtance, and give 
© water in dry weather. 

The Dwarf Box propagates very plentifully 
by numerous off-ſets or ſuckers from the 
roots, which may be parted any time from 
ril, or even later, upon occa- 
fion ; obſerving, thoſe of them you intend to 
train as ſhrubs, are to be planted ingly in rows 
in the nurſery a foot aſunder; but when in- 
tended for edgings, th 
to one another, in the following manner. 

Of planting the Dwarf Sort for Edgings. 

As before noticed, the Dwarf Box is the beſt 
plant for edgings, and its propagation is effect- 
ed a dividing the plants into as 
many parts as are furniſhed with fibres; alſo 
the ſlivs of the branches, having no roots, will 

ow : but as the plants i e greatly from 
+ bottom, furniſhed with plenty of fibres, 
and are eaſily parted, it is moſt advifable, for 
edgings, to uſe entirely thoſe ſlips that are 

provided with roots. 

For the purpofe of edgings, ſuch plants as 
are ſhort and buſhy are to be preferred, teject- 
ing ſuch as have long, naked, ſticky ſtems and 
branches, and preference is to be given to thoſe 
whoſe roots are ſhort and very fibrous. 

The plants are cultivated for ſale, purpoſely 


Septembe i to Ap 


for edgings, in many places, particularly in the | regul 


nurſeries and other gardens about London, 
which being planted in cloſe rows in the man- 
ner. of edgings, is commonly fold by meafure- 
ment, 3 about fix-pence per yard, run- 
ning meaſure, and one yard of good cloſe Box 
will when parted, plant three or four, 

In flipping or parting the Box for 1 it 
is not proper to divide it into very ſmall flips, 
and, if poffible, let each flip be furniſhed with 
fibres; for although the bo. Fr or rootleſs flips 

will grow, they are improper to be planted 
with the rooted plants, becauſe many may 
fail, and occaſion gaps in the edging. The 
plants when flipped ſhould be trimmed at root 
and top, cutting off or ſhortening long ſticky 
roots, and only trim the ſtraggling tops even; 
but by no means. cut them too cloſe to appear 
ſtubby. _ 1 

The manner of planting the edging is this. 

To plant a cloſe regular Box-edging, the 
ed ge of the bed or border which is to he plant- 

ed muſt be made up full and even by line, then 
a flight trench muſt be cut about fix inches 
deep, in which to plant the Box almoſt to the 


top, according to the following directions. 
In the firſt place, proceed to ſtale out the 


intended widili of your border, walk, &. "wy 


| 


: 


are to be planted clofe | and 


: 
% 


1 


dig the edge along full and regular, and di- 
reetly He toned all the way, to ſettle 
the earth equally, that it may not fink in 
hollpws hereafter; then, having previouſly 
marked on the ſtakes the r height 
level for the edging, firetch a line, if for 
ſtraight work, along the edge, ble to the 
faid mark of level, and wich a ſpade make up 
the ground even to the line, finiſhing it level 
andtmooth about a fpade*'s-breadth all the way 
along the top; thrs done, ftram the line tight, 
to cut out a {light neat trench for 
the reception of the edging : the trench muſt 
be cut on the walk-ſide of the line, about fix. 
inches deep, cutting the fide nextthe line nearly 
perpendicular, and as even as poſhble, turniag 
the earth thereof towards the walk or alley, 
and it is then ready for the plants. 

Or for a ſerpentine edying, where a line 
cannot be ufed, make up the as above 
advifed; then with the point of your knife 
edge-ways draw along the top the ſerpentine 
form intended, in a ſmall very thin feore as 
lightly as poſfible, not to looſen the top ſurface 
in that part; and then with the ſpade cut out 
a trench accordingly, in the manner as above. 

The Box being trimmed, as before directed, 
proceed to planting, pager: Gaps plants cloſe 
againſt the upright fide of the trench, and fo 
cloſe together, as at once to form a cloſe and 
ar edging, with the tops all of an equal 
height even with the line. As you proceed in 
planting, draw with the hand a little earth up 
to the plants, juſt to fix them in due poſition 
till the line or row is fimihed, then with the 
ſpade trim in the remainder of the earth almoſt 
even with the tops of the edging, and preſs it 
evenly thereto with the foot, to fix the plants as 
they are to remain, and the work is finiſhed: 

hen the außen is planted, obſerve, if there 
are any irregular parts, projecting either on 
the ſides. or top, go over it lightly with the 
zarden-ſhears, or ie, and trim o any ſuch 


W 5 | 
It theſe edgings are planted late in the 
ſpring, or early in autumn, while the dry hot 
weather continues, it will be neceſſary to give 
occaſional waterings, but more particularly 
thoſe planted late in ſpring. 

As to the general culture of theſe Box- 
edgings, it conſiſts principally in clipping or 
ſhearing them with garden-fhears once a year 
atleaſt, to continue them in regulat order, a 
within due bounds, in refpe&@ to height and 
breadth, for they ſhould not be ſuffered” to 
grow above three inches high; nor more than 
about two broad, for if more than that; they 


aſſume” a cltmfſy appearance, and — 


— 


* 


time in ſummer: this is to be underſtood of 


B UX 

| beds or borders ſeem hollow: beſides, when 
rmitted to gr high and thick, afford 
rbour for {lugs, ſnails, and other ive 


vermin. , 
The moſt proper ſeaſon for clipping theſe 
edgings is May or June, or occaſionally any 


thoſe that are cut only once a year: but, to 
have them continued  perfealy neat, they 
ſhould be cut twice every ſummer; firſt in 
May, or beginning or middle of June, and the 
ſecond cutting in Auguſt or September; or, 
where edgings have been omitted clipping in 
ſummer or Pe and remained "_ all 
winter, ma cut regular in ing, 
in Naarn 8 April. ah Po 
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to occaſion the leaves to turn brown, and have 
a ruſty, unſightly appearance for a long time. 
The ſame alſò happens when cut early in ſpring 

| while froſty nights prevail. | 


When any of theſe 


are grown ve 
broad and 4 


umſy, they ſhould be taken up, 


neat 
ſhould li 


have large gaps in different parts, and fuch 


alſo as are irregular having high and 
low places, . 4 .f hs Rh —— 


AY 


It is adviſable, in the ſummer, to clip them in 


naked and ſtubby. :: 
” - 4 %. by 
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Cao. 


CALIA, Foreign Colt's-foot. 
This genus furniſhes ſome hardy, herba- 


ceous, tall, flowery perennials of the common 
ground, and ſome of e for the 
green-houſe, garniſhed with ſimple leaves, and 
compound flowers in umbels at the ends of the 
ſtalks and branches. | ec 


Claſs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia E- 


lis. 

Charafers.) CALYx, compound flowers, 
having many florets included in an oblong, 
ſcaly, general cup. CoRoLLa, ſeveral tubu- 
lous funnel-ſhaped florets, five at top. 
STAMINA, five ſmall filaments, and cylindric 
antherz, PISTILLUM, an oblong en, 
Nender ſtyle, and two oblong revolute ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, none; a naked ſeed in each 
floret, crowned with down. 
There are many ſpecies ; the principal and 
moſt noted ſorts that merit culture in our 
gardens, conſiſt of three hardy, herbaceous, 
ornamental, flowering perennials, and four 

ſhrubby, ſucculent green-houſe plants. 
= Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 

1. CACALIA ain. hong | 

Alpine Purple Cacalia.] Cacalia with 
fleſhy, ſpreading, perennial roots, kidney-heart- 


- 


We 


ſtems, a foot and half high, branchy upward, 
re EY a broad 


thick corymbus of purple flowers, in June, 


o 


leaved Hairy thick-leaved. __ 
2. CACALIA ſuaveolens, 


with creeping, ſpreading, perennial 
ſtrong, ere, herbaceous ſtems, ſix or ſeven 
feet high, garniſhed with triangular, halbert- 
ſhaped,-arrow-pointed, indented leaves, placed 
alternately ; and the ſtalks terminated by co- 
2 of white ſweet · ſcented flowers iu July, 
ugult, e 
3. CACALIA atriplicafolia. 1 
Atriplex-leaved Virginia Cacalia.] Cacalia 
with a thick perennial root, compoſed of many 
ſpreading fleſhy tubers, ſending up ſtrong, 
herbaceous, annual ſtalks, four or five feet 
high, garniſhed with roundiſh-heart-ſhaped, 
indented- ſinuated leaves, placed alternate; and 
the ſtalks crowned by umbellate bunches of 
yellow flowers, having five florets in each cu 


a i in Jul . &c. ; N 4 hw MN 
The 9 * herbaceous ſpecies of 


ſhaped, acute, indented, thickiſh leaves, on 


long foot-ſtalks ; and upright, ' herbaceous | September and Oe. then their 


Cacalia flower: annually in June, July, and 
Auguſt : ſucceeded by plenty of ri 


s ſoon 
: after 


flipped or parted, and replanted in a compact 
ing as above. directed. The fame + 
ewiſe be practiſed to ſuch edgings as 


Jul . &c. * 1904 N | 
Parietics.) Smooth green-deaved—Hoarye 


Sweet-ſcented Canada Cacalia.] Cacalia 
roots; 


ed in 
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The four ng are n uc 
African exotics for the green-houſe. 
4. Cacarra Fiendes. mr = 

88 cn Cue. Cicalis 
1 ſucc ulent ſtems 
X or eight feet 


4 9 
- 


"431 


Ren: , fucculetit, taper 
leaves, bak in . covered wich 3 
mealy powder ; and the branches terminated 


'1 which, 
Je often. waftel wo U confiderable diſtance, 
A and where they fall come up freely. 


A E 
feels, either ſown, or permümed te fuer, 
means of their downy papp 


The four ſhrubby fucculent Torts, requiri 
a green-houfe here = winter, mult always 
remain in pots of light fandy earch, giving 
moderate Watefings in aner, but as ng 
as pothVle in winter, as being of a very ſuc- 


culen nature. 
being ſingular In their g 


Theſe plants, 
merk a place in every curious collec, 


cut- 


. in autumn, 
winter, or de 
F. CAcxLIA cia. I 
{Kleinia)—or — Gon 


- -flalked-tree, ſometimes 555 
8 with a thick, u 
ſucculent, oy Fro compoſed of ma 

2. 0 ons or Joints, div ng 
7 7 5 narrow, flat leaves; their 
For-ſtalls, as they fall off, leaving obſolete 


Cata-1 lon 


arch 
che cuttings be five or fix inches 
them to lie a foftnight to 
heal the cut „ nt vgs wem in pots of 
t | light mould, which you may plunge in a 
ME Jerats hot-bed ; though thoſe planted in 
ſummer generally take root freely without 
ſuch aſſiſtance. 
CACTUS, Melo- Cactus, Melon-Thiſtle; 
includes alſo the Cereus, or Torch-Thiſtle, 


Their propagation is eafily effected b 
tings of ther branthes, any time from 
th July. 

3 


— 


2 ſcars, as in a cabbage ſtalk; and the branches 
terminated cluſters of carnation-c 


Joured ben n July or Auguſt till 
tober. 

6. CACALLA papillayia. 
Papillarious, or Riugh-/ialked Cacalia of 


the C Good. Hope.] Cacalia with a 
rue 1 „ſucctllent ſtem, Branching ir- 


* 
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and Creeping Cereuſes, &c. and the Opuntia, 
Indian Fig. 

This us furniſhes a curious collection 
of ſucculent exotics, of ſingularly ſtrange and 
different growths, inhabitants moſtly of the 
hot parts of South America, and the Weſt- 
India iſlands, and retained here for curiolity 
in our ſtoves. and g houſes. 


£ f 


and narrow ſucculent leaves, which 
an heir foot ſtalks, tlieſe remain 
truncated on the ſtem and branches Tike 


thorns. 
3: FOE: Wm 


2 —or Oval-ltaved Cape Ca- 


ſeveral flender ſucculent 
u 
— der ye 


rd * man lar, } a 
pn og te 
lent leaves, l berg N toorhalks 
having three lines at the baſe underneath, run- 
ning Nude the branch on which they ate 
firoated. 
The firſt three ſpecies and varieties are very 
hardy herbaceous perennials of the flowery 
tribe, which, although not of any ſtriking 
beauty, are proper furniture for large pleaſure- 
ounds, to increaſe the variety en 
rders, or in the clumps between deciduous 
ſhrubs, or the borders of Thady walks,” &c. 
they will flower in ſummer and autumn, ter- 
minating the ſtalks and nn in corym- 
bous umbels, white, 47 cect 


4 * L 


1110 in 


"Claſs and order, Teoſandria Monogynia. 
Carat. ] CALYx, a monoph Mou, tu- 
bular-coticave, deciduous cup. OROLLA, 
many broad State petals, the exterior ones 
I tow?! The itiner ones largeſt and connivont. 
STAMINA, numerous filaments inſerted in 
the calyx, and ere antheræ. PrsTILLUM, 
ermen below the receptacle, cylindric ſtyle, 
fl, heided multifid ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, 
an oblong baccaceous fruit of one cell, hay- 
ing numerous feeds. 

As the Mch-Catus, or Melon- Thiſtle, aſ- 
ſuns different ſtructures and appearances 
from the Cereus, or Torch-Thiſtle, and Creep- 
ing Cereuſes, and the Opuntia, or Indian Fig, 
many ſtill coofider them as three different ge- 
mens but their ef being the ſame, 
Linnæus ranges them all in the genus Sans, 
under which we ſhall alſo place them, though, 
for diſtinction ſake, in three different cla " 
i. e. the Mele-Cattus, or Melon-Thiſtle ; the 
Cattus-Cereus, or Torch-Thiſtle, and Creep- 
ing Cereuſes ; the Catus Opuntia, or Indian 


the different ſpecies, and by ripe 
in autumn. 


Their propagation is by avidin their roots 
in autumn or fpr 0 
Www” by 


bey 


Ra may alfo de 
11 
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Fig. 

r/ Claſs, the Mele-Ca@us, or Melon- Thiftle, 
ſpecies of Gattus, called Melon-Thiſtle, 
are plants of very fingular ſtructure, being 


tis like e having neithe 
iped like a great melon, having _ 


CAC 
5 few. branches, 3 but appear | 
ag ag N. maſs or bn 


owing a foot to a 
t alia longitudinally, 
mo all of them e armed with robuſt 


thorns; and ſome are crowned with a large | 
tuft of downy matter, intermixed with ſharp 11s 


There are but two en Sf AF 
Which are, 1 

1. Cacrus, Melo: cafius.. rate 

Melo cactus ur Great Mili Til. ] 
Cactus, with a large, roundiſh, melon-ſhaped, 
fleſhy, green body, ovate lobular form, grow- 
ing one to two or three feet high, and half as 
thick, or more, having . or fifteen lon- 

itudinal angles or ribs, * beſet with 
2 5 along the ridge of each angle; 
and at top, a Tge xD 3 crown or cap, 
from which, round che upper part, are pro- 
duced the flowers and fruit in 8 

Varieties. ] Great Melon Thiftle, with 
ſtraight an e fifteen, ſpirally 

wiel — erect ſpines with fourteen an- 


e 


in but moderate watering in the 
2 Aru none at all in — hg . 
ing of ele . n * n 


| with moiſt | 
„Ee WE Fa plas 7 I and 
0 p ants in 

of light ſand gland 

plunged i in the bark. bel. hem they will 
ſoon come up, Which, after. having advanced 
a little in — 9 4 ſhould be 4H ey in ſepa- 
rate very {mall pots, plunging them alſo in 

the bark-bed, and they. will make great pro- 
55 though it will be ſome pears before 


— q 


uire bn! conſiderable ſize. _ 
plants ſometimes iſſue from the 
ſides of the old ones ; theſe may be taken off 
and planted, managing them as above. | 
But ſome, to have large plants as ſoon as 
pothible, ure them from the Weſt-lndies 
in tubs of dry rubbiſhy compoſt, being care- 
ful during the yoyage to guard them from cold 
and Lat Ep dag aq and as ſoon as they 


arrive, them in pots, 
in the bark - bed till — * * them 


and recurved ſpiges—with fafteen 
— e er recurved ſpines with four. | 
teen angles, and white ſpines. 


a. Cactus mamillaris.. 
Mamillary Smaller Melon Thiftle,] Cac 
tus, with a roundiſh-oblogg * bo 
dy, growing a foot high, cloſely covered 
wich ovate, „ downy 8, arm- 
ed with bundles of 8 ſpines; and 
8 the tubercles iſſue 90 15 round 
middle of the plant, in July or Au 
ſucceeded by ſmall crimſon or ſcarlet I 
autumn, continuing and ripening in winter, 
furniſhing many ſeeds. 
- Farieties.] ler Melon Thiſtle with 
white ſpines—with red ſpines—Proliferous or 
childing, producing, young plants from the 
Both the above ſpecies, and their reſpeQive | i 
varieties, are wholly perennial in root and top, | a 
and of many years' duration ; they are of moſt 
ſingular appearance in their habit of owth : 
natives x 4 the hot parts of South America 
and the Weſt-Indies, g in the crevices 
of rocks, having .ſcarcely any earth for their 
ſupport, where 92 obtain a large ſire, par- 
ticularly the firſt ſort, which grows three or 
four feet high, and half as much in diame- 


ter. 

In thisco 99 they are. preſerved as plants 
of, curioſity, and require the couſtant accom- 
modation of our bet ſtoves, and muſt be 
planted in pots of light ſandy earth, placing i 


them upon the top of the flues gr ſhelves in 
winter, and in W in ſummer, 11 
| 


Second Claſs. 


Thiſtle, and Creeping Cereus. 
This claſs conſiſts alſo of fucculent peren- 

- | nial exotics of America, of ſingular ſtruQ 

in various different growths, and 


green-houſes. 
Claſs, order, and characters, the ſame as 


the Cactus Melo-Caftus. 
The Cactuſes of this claſs are vaſtly different 
in ſtruQure and habit from thoſe of 
Jo Nr top of this claſs advance 
th lon lated, naked, ſucculent ſtalks ; 
ſome E y like a column ten to thirty 
or forty feet in Regin, DA CES neither bra 
nor leaves ; others are of =? 


with long, climbing, rooting Rs 


ng and mounting elves upon 8 10 
great diſtance, and ſome trail upon the 
ground ; all of which are for the moſt part 

ſeaflefs, but moſt of them produce moſt * 

gant multipetalous flowers, which, in ſome of 
climbing kinds, are of wonderful ſize and 

beauty, — ing like an umhrella a foot or 
more in diameter; and what is more remark- 
able in theſe, appear only on nights, and 
are ſo extreme een that, opening ful- 

ly 8 ten — Pon o'clock, they continue 


expanded only three or four bquay, then begin 


| n fix or ſeven } in 


morning are quite cloſ 8 and 
in a 3 withered cl, hang roop 


ceeded by freſh ones on the ſame plant the 


Re 2 


owing 


if 


Cactus Cexevs, the Cereus, or Torch- 


Ry ates gn; rol x Yong i 


opening any more, though they are 2 ſue- 


2% 'Vo. r 
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following night; and thoſe of all the forts, in | culent ſtem, the angles compreſſed, re pandous 
their native foil, are ſucceeded by a large, for waved, armed with cluſters of ſpines long- 

roundiſh, eatable fruit, but it er than the down; and greeniſh - white flow- 
perfection in this country. ers, ſucceeded by large, yellow, pear - ſhaped 

They are preſerved fruit; ſometimes ripening in this country in 


we 


| Til 


hot-houſes as cunoſities, and, as ſuch, highly 

demand the attention of the curious. 
The ſpecies of this claſs are, | 

x1. The Upright, or Torch Thiſtle kinds. 

_ Comnfiſt of very ſingular and curious peren- 
nial plants, growing each with a ſtrong, erect, 
angulated, Elly; foceulent ſtem, armed with 
thorns, and of many years? duration in growth; 
tome jointed, and "2a without either branches 
or leaves ; others a little branched, ſome riſ- 
ing to a conſiderable height, twenty, or thirty, 
to forty- feet in an upright, naked growth, like 
a column, eſpecially in their native foil, 
South-America and the 8 ah i TY ; 8 
ſome have wn many feet high in this 
country in one hot-houſes, &c. x: off are of 
more moderate ſtature, three or four to eight 
or ten feet in the different ſpecies; and in 
all the forts the ſtems have, ſeveral ridged 
angles longitudinally from the bottom upward, 
as follow : £ 
1. Cactus-CErEvs hexagons. 

Siz-angled Greater Torch-Thiftle of Suri- 
nam. ] Cactus-Cereus, with an upright, ſtrong, 
ſix- an fucculent, branchlefs ſtem, grow- 
ing like a column, twenty or thirty to forty 
feet high, the angles armed with ſpines in ra- 


diated cluſters, and from the ſides of the ſtem 
at the angles, large white flowers in prickly 
Kay ped 


cups, on thick uncles; 1 
appearing in this country in July or Auguſt, 
but ral fucceeded by uit. Joy 
2. Cactus-CEREUs pentagonms. 
Pentangular, or F we- angle Jointed Torch- 
Thiftle.) Cactus - Cereus with an upright, five- 
angled, jointed, flenderer, ſucculent ſtem, 
growing ſeveral feet high; and the angles 
armed with ſpines. 
. Cacrtvs-CErEvs tetragonus. 
our- Angled Smaller Torch-Thiflle.) Cac- 


tus-Cereus with an upright, rf Pra, = ſuc- 


culent ſtem, growing four or five feet high, 
the angles diſtant, compreſſed, armed with 
ſpines, and emit ſeveral fide ſhoots growing 
erect. | 

4. Cacrus-Crrevs heptagonus. 

Seven- Angled Shorter Ti duc Tir g. Cac- 
tus-Cereus with an upright, ſhorter, oblong, 
1 ſtem, the angles armed with 
ſpines. 95 | 
F. Cactvs-Cerevs repandus. WO 
 Repandous or Waved Oftangular Torch- 
"Thiftle.] Cactus-Cereus with an upright 
ſomewhat fender, right or nine · angl — 


4 


hot-houſes. 
6. Cacres-CER Rus peruvianus. = 

Peruvian Ten- Angled Torch-Thiftle.] Cac- 
| tus-Cereus with an upright ten-angled ſtem, 
growing {ix or eight feet high ; the angles 
obtuſe-blunt, armed with ſpines, producing 
ſeſſile flowers, ſucceeded by ſmooth, berry- 
like, blood-red fruit. 92 ; 

7. Cactus-CEREvs lanuginsſus. 

[Folly Nine- Angled Torch=Thiftle.) Cac- 
tus-Cereus with an vpright, flightly-nine- 
angled, thick, woolly ſtem, armed with ſpines 
ſhorter than the wool. | | 

8. Cactvs-Cerevs Neyeni. -- 4 

Reojen's Nine- Angled, Fs ned Torch-Thiſ- 
tle, |  Caftus-Cereus with an upright, nine- 
angled, jointed ſtem ; the joints ſub- ovate, and 
the ſpines and down nearly of equal length. 

7 2. Creeping-Cereus kinds. _ 

Theſe grow with flender, creeping-climb- 
ing, and trailing ſtems ; ſome aſcend by their 


e ſtalks, emitting roots into any _—_ 


compact they encounter in their progreſs ; a 
others with rootleſs, trailing-ſtalks, extend 
along the ground, or hang looſely down. 

9. Cacrus-CEREUs grandiflorns. io 

Grand Night-flowering Creeping Cerens.] 
Cactus-Cereus with flender, creeping-climb- 
mg, five-angled, jointed, branching ſtalks, 
rooting at joints into trees, walls, &c. 
thereby aſcending many feet in length ; pro- 
2 very ** inowy-white flowers, in 
exceeding large, ſpreading, bright- yellow cups, 
the whole expanding almoſt a foot diameter, 
of ſplendent beauty and moſt fragrant odour ; 
blowing only at nights, opening in the even- 
ing, continue but a few hours, and, by next 
morning early, are finally cloſed, hang 
drooping, and decayed. 

10. CacTus-CERECs triangularis. 

Triangular Night- flowering Creeping Ce- 
reus. ] Cactus-Cereus with creeping-climbing, 
triangular ſtalks, jointed, long extending, 
rooting and aſcending upon any adjacent ſup- 
PR of trees, walls, Ce. and produc ing large, 

utiful, white flowers. p 

11. ef e ee, e e | 

Flagelliform Small Craig ereus.] Cac- 
tus-Cerevs with very flender, creeping, finely- 
ten-angled, roundiſh ſtalks, trailing, or hang- 
ing looſely about, flagelliform, or whi hong- 
like; producing many ſmall, moſt delicate, 


bright-purple flowers, of ſeveral days“ dura- 


os, ſueceeded by others on the ſame 1 


40 8 
All theſe ſpecies of Cactus Cereus, both of 
the upright or torch-thiſtle kinds, and the 
creeping Cereuſes, are ſucculent perennial ex- 
otics, principally for the hot-houſe or ſtove, 
or ſome occaſionally in the green-houſe ; are 
perennial both -in root and top, continuing 
their growth many years, ever green, or al- 
ways aſſuming a green colour in their ſuccu- 
lent ſtems or ſtalks, producing flowers at dif- 
ferent periods, ariſing at the ſides or angles, 
on ſhort peduncles; each flower multipeta- 
lous, red, white, yellow, purple, &c. in the 
different ſpecies, appearing moſtly in ſummer 
and autumn, but not all conſtantly in this 
country; and ſome not till they are of ſeveral 
years' growth. | | 
They are all natives originally of the warm- 
eſt parts of America, or principally of South- 
America, and the Weſt-India iflands, and in 
this country generally require the protection 
and heat of our hot-houſes or ſtoves the great- 
eſt part of the year, or continued conſtantly 
in theſe repoſitories of artificial heat; for 
without that aſſiſtance, although moſt of the 
ſorts will alfo ſucceed tolerably in a good 
-houſe, and occaſionally in the open air 
in hot, dry weather in ſummer, they, in ge- 
neral being apt to imbibe much moiſture, and 
being themſelves naturally of a humid qua- 
lity, it ſometimes occaſions ſome of the more 
tender kinds to rot or periſh in ſevere or very 
wet damp winters, when they have only the 
323 of a green-houſe, except they are 
kept exceedingly dry, and the cold damps and 
froſt effectually excluded; nor will they, in 
general, flower ſo certain and frequent as 
when cultivated in a ſtove; but in want of a 
ſtore or hot- houſe, or of ſufficient room 
therein, ſome or moſt of the torch-thiſtle 
kinds may be cultivated occaſionally in the 
green- houſe, giving very little or no water 
in the winter ſeaſon, apd protected from too 
much wet in ſummer ; though the two large 
creeping cereuſes in ices, ſhould gene- 
rally be continued always in the hot-houſe, 
otherwiſe they will not tucceed proſperouſly 
in a proper growth, to have any chance of 
their ever flowering in this country: but the 
flagelliform, or ſmaller creeping cereus, being 
more hardy, will ſucceed very well by green- 
houfe culture, and flower abundantly in its 


regular courſe : however, ſhall juſt intimate, 


that all the ſorts are generally of the moſt 
free and durable growth in a hot-houſe, &c. 
But, of the Whole, the fix-angled greater 
torch-thiſtle, and the fla 
creeping-cereus, are the moſt hardy or leſs 


tender, will ſucceed under the protection ot 


rarely ſucceeded 


form ' ſmaller | 


2 green-houſe in winter, with ſcarcely any 


= * 
* 
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water, and in the open-air from the middle or 
latter end of June till September, in dry, hot 
weather, then removed into the green-houſe. 

Or may alfo inure ſome of the other torch- 
thiſtle kinds by degrees to the green-houſe, 
keeping them as dry as poſſible in winter, 
and at no time let them receive too much 


| moiſture, either by watering, or of exceſſive 


rains, when occaſionally placed in the full air 
in ſummer. - Fs 

They muſt all be planted in pots conſtant ly 
to remain, and always in dry, light, ſardy 


earth; have very little or no water in winter, 


eſpecially thoſe in a green · houſe, and but 


\ moderately watered in ſummer. 


In the upright torch-thiftle kinds ſome 


grow to a great height in America ; and in 


this country, in our hot-houſes, &c. they are 
often ten or twelve feet in ſtature; and if there 
was ſufficient room above, they would appa- 
rently. grow ſeveral feet higher ; but when the 
r8ach the top glaſſes, we are obliged either to 
lay down the pots and plants together on their 
ſide horizontally,, or otherwiſe to ſhorten 
their tops, in which caſe they throw out ſide- 
ſhoots, proceeding in an upright ditection, 
like the main ſtem ; and which, if taken of 
and planted, will readily emit roots. and be- 
come proper plants. 
he creeping-cereus kinds alſo extend them- 
ſelves conſiderably in their climbing and trail- 
ing . which require ſupport; and of 
which the two large forts, the grandiflorus 
and triangularis, ſhould: be placed near the 
walls of the ſtove or hot-houſe, and their 
ſtalks trained thereto; they will branch out 
and advance in length, and root in the plaiſ- 
ter work or joints of the wall as they aſcend ; 
and the flagelliform ſmaller creeping kind 
may have its trailing ſhoots trained up to 
Ricks placed in the pots; or ſometimes, when 
increated into many long ſtalks, are permit- 
ted to run in their natural growth, to hang 
down round, the ſides of the pot, in which 
they have a ſingularly. curious appearance. 
Moſt of the ſpecies both of the torch-thiſ- 
tle and creeping-cereus kinds produce flowers 
in this country, though not all of them annu- 
ally, and ſome not in two, three, or more 
years, far they have no certain regular pe- 
110d of flowering here; and the flowers are 
5 fruit; but the ſmall creep- 
ing cereus generally flowers ſooner, more tre- 
vent and abundant, than any of the other 
Rem in this claſs, and commonly regularly 
every year in its proper ſeaſon, 3 une, 
or July, delicately beautiful, though ot all che 
ſorts, the grandiflorus, night-flowering creep- 
ing-cereus is the moſt ſingularly grand and 
| curious, 


. 


CAE 


only a few hours in full expanſion. 


be expected in any of the forts till the plat 
have obtained 2 degree of ſtrength, ac- 
cording to their different growths ; but 
rally attain a flowering ſtate ſooneſt, and flow- 
er more regularly at the teſpective ſeaſons in 
the ſmall ing-cereus as before intimated. 
All the ſorts muſt be planted in pots of 
light, dry, ſandy, rubbiſhy foil; for, as in 
their native climates, grow moſtly upon 
rocks and dry ſandy parched fituations, and 
ing very ſucculent in their nature, if plant- 


No flowers, however, ure, at any rate, to and ſtoves in this country. 


J . 

upright ſorts, f : 

a 1de-ſhoots, there is no 
method of increaſing it than by cutti 


Fr 
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| branches, compoſed 


SAC 


ſhort continuance of | ons ſucculent exotics, moſtly of American 


require the ai 


growth, which of green-houſes - 
Claſs, order, and charaQter, the 
Cactus Mels-Cattns. 57 

{beat A of this claſs are compoſed of a 
multitude of thick, fleſhy, compreſſed, prickly 
leafleſs branches, growing out of one another 
in many oval and oblong diviſions or joints, 
ſome compreſſed or flat, others cylindric-ven- 
tricoſe or bellied ; fome looſely diſpoſed and 
ſpread near the ground, and ſome grow ereQ; | 
all the ſorts ucing multipetalous concave 
flowers from the furface and upper-edge of 
the articulations, are ſucceeded by large, ob- 
long, ſucculent, fig-ſhaped, pnckly fruit, 
| which in ſome of the ſorts ſometimes ripen in 
our gardens. WED | Eat 

s in general are perennial in root, 
ſtem, and branches, have ſcarcely ever any 
leaves, and their ſucculent branches always 
afſume a green colour. te 

The principal fpecies of this claſs are, 

1. Cactus OpunTIA vulgaris. 

Common a, or Indian Fig.] Cactus 
Opuntia with low ſpreading, looſe, prolife- 
rous-jointed branches, of many ovate, com- 


preſſed, joints, or diviſions, growing 
: out of one another; armed with flen- 
der briftly ſpines, and 


—— flowers at the 
ucceeded by 2 
18 


edges of the branches, 
prickly fruit; ſometimes ripening in 


2. . OrunTiIaA Ficus Indica. 

Greater Common Indian Fig.) Cactus 
Opuntia with more erect, arolierous:joinhel 
of -many ovate-oblong, 
compreſſed, fleſhy joints or diviſions, growing 
out of one another, armed with long briftly 
ſpines in radiated eluſters, and yellow flowers 
at the edges of the joints or branches, ſuc- 


| ceeded by larger, purple, prickly fruit. 


3. CacTvs OruxrIA Tun. 

{Tuna major or Great Indian Fig.] Cac- 
tus Opuntia with upright, ſtrong, proliferous- 
jointed branches ; comets ' off many large, 
ovate-oblong, fleſhy-joints, or Cvicions 


growing out of one another ſeveral ſeet high; 


armed with cluſters of ſtrong, awl-ſhaped 


ſpines; yellow flowers at the edges of the 
joints, and le fruit. | 

| Pariete, Taller, larger, thick-branched, 
ith long, black [pines— „long, broad- 


4 Cactvs OrunTIA cochenillifer. 


| Cochineal- bearing Indian Fig.] Cactus 


Opuntia with ſtrong, upright ous 
jointed branches, of : r 


Prickly Pear. | 
Cattuſes conlift alſo of curi- 


11 
*. 


Joints. growing out of one another, five _ 


CAT 
feet high, almoſt ſmooth or ſpineleſs; and ſmall 
red-purple flowers, ſucceeded by large ſuccu- 
lent red fruit, 1 a ſoft blood - red pulp ; on 
which feed the cochineal inſeAs numeroully, 
their bodies full of a ſimilar deep-red tinCture, 
valuable for dying ſcarlet colour. 

"This ies being a native of Mexico and 
the Welt - India iſlands, growing naturally, 
and alſo cultivated in large plantations, on 
whick to obtain the above-mentioned cochi- 
neal inſects, in more conſiderable abundance, 
which appearing numerouſſy feeding on the 
inſide of the opening fruit are then collected, 
and prepared for the European and other mar- 
kets, under the appellation of, cochineal, of 

reat uſe to the dyers as the principal baſes for 
colours, as before obſerve. 
F. Cacrus OrvunTIA caraſſavieus. - 
Ventricoſe-brancſed Smaller — ; 
raſſoa, or Pin-Pullow.] Cactus tia with 


| 


ia of Cu- 


growing jointed branches of many globular 
joints growing out of: one another; reſem- 
bling the form of a bead necklace ; 
the joints armed with awl-ſhaped ſpines. 
= ate nh ae alatus. © 
- Narrew Long- Fointed Jamaica Opumtia. 
Cactus Opuntia with e long, Gy 
row, compreſſed, ſword-ſhaped joints, de- 
ercaſing to both ends, and the edges crenated ; 


proceed the flowers, ſucceeded 


- 


from 
by ſmall compreſſed fruit. 
Theſe are the principal ſpecies of the Cac- 
tus OQpuntia cultivated in the Britiſh gardens. 
The firſt of theſe ſpecies, Common Opuntia, 
a native of North-America, is the hardieſt of 


all che ſorts, as it be preſerved in England 
by the ſhelter of a or garden- 
frame in winter, and it will ſometimes live all 
the year in the full ground under a warm wall; 
it is however proper to fome in pots, to 
have ſhelter from froſt. 


low - ſpreading proliferous - jointed branches, 
compoſed of many -cylindric - ventricoſe or | 


wing looſely 


All the other ſorts being natives of South- 
ſwelling diviſions or joints, Fi 
ſet with ſlen - 


America and the Weſt-India iflands, &c: are 
more tender, and ſhould moſt ly be 
kept in a hot-houſe or ſtove 2 the 
year; for, although they will live in the full 
air two or three months in ſummer, and in a 


out of one-another, and 


This plant, from-the form of its ſwelling 


joints, and numerous ſmall ſpines, bearing a 


fancied reſemblance to a pin-cuſhion ſtuck { 


Indies, where it grows naturally. 


and jointed narrow flat branches ranging tv 
ways oppoſite, the whole cloſely a with 


way. 
. rom the manner of its expanding growth, 
and being _ cloſely covered with ſpines, 
this plant is ſometimes humourouſly called 
Robinſon Cruſoe's Coat. 
7. Cactus 1 yo rl 18 
Periſkia) or Barbadocs Gaoje , = 
Fl ws. with a woudy-like round prickly 


* 


a w 
ſtem, ſlender ſpreading ſucculent branches, 
armed with -tufts of , double-recurved 


whitiſh ſpincs, and lanceolate-ovate thick ſuc- 


cCulent leaves; whitiſh flowers, and roundith, 


ſoft, pulpy fruit. | 
8. Cacrvs OrunTia Phyblanthus. _ 
Sword-blade Brafilian Opuntia.] Cactus 
tia with proliferous, long, ſmooth, green, 


ſpineleſs, jointed branches, having thin flat 


joints ſhaped, like a broad-ſword, the edges 
waved-ſerrated, and from which are produced 
many pale yellow. flowers. | 

9. Cacrus OruxrIA moniliformis. 


5 ecklace · Hape South American 1 
tia.] Cactus Opuntia wich proliferuus low- 
8 5 


good 
with pins, is called Pin -Pillow, in the Weſt- of a due 


lender ſpines crofling each other every 
— in the heat of ſummer, and but very little 


Ihouſe, muſt have ſcarce 


in winter, they, for want 
re of warmth, are apt to 
aſſume a yellowiſh hue, and ſhrivelly, d vin- 


dung appearance; but when kept m ly in the 
ſtove, they always retain their reſpective na- 


tural green colour, and plumpneſs of growth; 
and are more prolific in their flowers and fruit: 
they, however, at my rate, muſt never be 
fully expoſed, but only two or three months 


in wet ſeaſons: or if any are wintered in a 
green-houſe, give very little or no water in 
that ſeaſon, kept dry below and above, placed 
in the warmeſt, drieſt part of that conſerva- 
tory, and have the protection thereof from the 
inning or middle of September till the 
middle or latter-end of June. n 
All the forts ſhould always be continued in 
pots of light ſandy ſoil, or dry rubbiſhy com- 
poſt, giving frequent light waterings in ſum- 
mer, and allo now and then lightly in winter, 
eſpecially thoſe in the ſtove; but it in a green- 
ly any, or as m te- 
ly as poſſible in that ſeaſon, as before obſerved. 
f Their Prepagation. 
They are propagated very eaſily by cuttings 
or joi . 1 which may b 
taken off and planted in pots of light ſandy 
ſt any time from the beginning of May 


to the end of July, but the ſooner the better. 
be cutungs are to be cut off in joints, 
which, previous to planting, muſt, like other 


ſucculents, 


CAL 


fucculents, be laid in a dry place ten or fifteen 


days, to heal over the cut part ; then plant 
them in pots as above, and if the hot houſe 
kinds are then pl in the bark-bed;p 


a, will ſtrike _ without that 
id, thou may be 
ſuch — — giving all the forts now and 
then moderate waterings, juſt to moiſten the 
earth a little. 

CALCEOLARIA, Slipper-Wort. 

A genus of American herbaceous plants, 
retained in our ſtoves for the ſingularity of 
their flowers. . h | 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia.. - 

Charafers.] CAL xx, monophyllous, cut in- 
to ſour ſpreading parts, with laciniæ, oval, and 

perſiſting. Cool LA, monopetalous, ringent, 
and inflated. STAM1NA, two very ſhort, within 
the upper lip, topped with incumbent antherz. 
P1STILLUM, a roundiſh germen, ſhort ſtyle, 
and blunt ſtigma. PErICARPIUM, a conic 
two-celled capſule, containing many oval ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, | 

1. CaLCEOLARIA pinnata. 


}Ving-leaved Calceolaria.} Hach herbaceous | the female 


annual ſtalks two feet high, pinnate leaves 
compoſed of three or four pair of lobes round- 
ed at their extremities, and terminated with an 
odd one which is than the others ; from 
the axilla of the leaves the flower ariſes ; it 
has no beauty of colour to recommend it, but 
its ſingularity of its ſlipper-ſhaped form. | 

. eee Fethergillii. 

C aved Calcealaria.] This ſpecies 
differs v conſiderably from the former; 
the ſtalk very low, leaves oppoſite, petiolate, 
blunt, and their upper parts covered with down; 
the cup is acutely cut, with the top inflexed; the 
upper lip of the Corolla is roundiſh and kid- 
ney-thaped, ere, and of a yellow colour; 
the lower lip is inflated and ſpotted with red 
and yellow ; the chaps are large, three-cor- 
a oval; and the flowers are ſupported by 
round, hairy, long peduncles, coming out 
either ſingly or in pairs. 

Prepagation. ; 

The firſt ſpecies being a tender annual, is 
to be ſown in a common hot-bed in the ſpring, 
and when of proper ſize tranſplanted into the 

flower - garden among others of the ſame 

owth, where they will flower and ripen 
their ſeeds; but a few in pots ſhould be retain- 
ed in the ſtove where the flowers may be ex- 
amined more conveniently, they not being of 
a large fize; they may alſo be raiſed from 
cuttings at different times, which will comi- 


| 


other hot-bed, it wi tl deen ee thei 
rooting ; but the green-houſe ort, Common 
* 


y forwarded by 


| 


CAL 


| | The ſecond ſpecies may be propagated in 
the ſame manner, but being a tender biennial, 
muſt be in the ouſe during the 
winter, to flower the following ſummer. 
CALENDULA, the Marigold. 
This genus of plants conſiſts of herbaceous 
buſhy annuals, one low perennial, and one 
ſhrubby plant: the former compriſes _ 
culinary herbs and flowery plants; and 
two latter onamental plants for the green- 
houſe, all of which have ſimple leaves, and 
compound radiated flowers. | 
— and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Ne- 
ceſſaria. | | 

CharaFers.] CALxx, a compound radiated 
flower, having a fimple multipart general cup. 
CoxoLLA is compound, and conſiſts of nu- 
merous tubular hermaphrodite florets in the 
diſk, and many long flat females compoſe the 
rays. STAMINA, the hermaphrodues five 
| ſhort filaments and cylindric antheræ. P1s- 
TILLUM, the hermaphrodites an oblong ger- 
men; flender ſtyle, and blunt bifid ſtigma ; 
the females a trigonous germen, flender ſtyle, 
and reflexed ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none. 
SEMEN, a ſingle, oblong, incurved ſeed, in 
orets. 

The ſpecies of note are as follow: the three 
firſt ſpecies and varieties are hardy annuals of 
the full ground. : . 

1. CALENDULA officinalis. 

Officinal, or Common Garden Marigold.] 
Calendula-with a ſhort ſtalk, dividing low into 
many buſhy branches a foot or two high, 


| clo y garniſhed with oblong-oval leaves, and 


numerous radiated golden flowers at the ends 
of the branches, ſucceeded by boat-ſhaped, 
incurved, rough ſeeds. - 

Varieties of this are,] Common Marigold 
with ſingle yellow flowers with double 
yellow flowers, Giant Common Marigold 
with very double flowers—with ſingle lemon- 
coloured flowers double lemon-coloured 
flowers—with ſingle and double gold- coloured 
flowers with party-coloured flowers 
with reflexed flowers with proliferous or 
childing flowers, having many ſmall flowers 
ſuing from the calyx of the main one all 
around; of which there are, the Small Pro- 
8 Marigold— Great Proliferous Mari- 

old. | 
: All theſe varieties are hardy annuals, riſing 
from ſeed in the full ground in ſpring, com- 
monly flower in May or June, continuing a 
plentiful ſucceſſion until November, ſucceeded 
by abundance of ſced, which, if gathered with 
care from the beſt of each reſpective ſort, 
may all be continued in diſtinct perfection; 


- nue their bloom moſt of the year. 


| 
1 


. 


this ſhould be particularly obſerved ig the 
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Giant and other fine double and Protferous 
kinds. - Heis * 


4. CALENDULA pluwialis. 
y-/talked Small Cape Meriged], Ca 


ld a with lender, very 
28 — 


ſtalks, ſix or eight inches —— ; 
ſinuated · indented leaves; and * 
flowers from the ends of the b s, having 


the rays violet · coloured without, Me white 
within, and purple bottom. 
3 CALENDULA mudicaulis. 
aked-flalked Small C Marig old. J Ca- 
lendula with a ſimple, ſlender, naked or almoſt 
leafleſs ſtem, ſix or eight inches long; leaves 
below lanceolate, ſinuate-indented; and at 
the upper part of the ſtem fmaller marigold- 


ſhaped flowers ſingly, having a purple bottom, |, 


the ray violet-coloured on the debe "ay 
white within; | | 

4. CALENDULA N e | 

Hybrid or Mongrel, greater Cape. Mari- 
| old.) Calendula with a . rh longer, leafy 
— ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves, and pedun- 
cles thickened at top, terminated each by a 
larger marigold-ſhaped, purple, violet and 
white flower. 

. gs two following are green-houſe peren- 
F. CALENDULA graminifolia. 

Graſs - leaved Perennial Cape Calendula. ] 
Calendula with ſeveral tufted heads near the 
root, covered with long, narrow, graſſy 
leaves, and amongſt them naked ſtalks eight 
or nine inches long, each . crowned by one 
I radiated flower, having the purple. 
without, white within, and purple bottoms, 
appearing from April till Autumn. 

6. CALENDULA fruticoſa. 

arab Cape Calendula.] Calendula with 

| ender A Alle and branches, growin 
| — — Om feet high, garniſhed with on 
leaves, and the branches terminated by .radi- 
ated flowers, having the radius purple with- 
out, white within, and purple middles, ap- 
pearing ſeveral months in ſummer. 

The flowers ot all the ſorts, in their com- 
mon ſingle ſtate, diſplay a naked diſc or 
middle, compoſed of numerous, very , ſmall, 
tubular florets ; - one or two ſeries of flat 
ſpreading ones form the radius, ray, or bor- 
der; but in the full double flowers, the pleni- 
f tude conſiſts of numerous flat florets, continu- 
ed in many ſeries from the circumference to 
the very centre, forming a large full flower, 

Ihe firſt ſort, Calendula efficinals, in its 
common fingle - flowered ſtate, is regarded 
only as a medicinal and pot-herb, and its 
2 are the only paris uſed but ſome of 
"a Fol double tines and proliferous kinds 


CAL , 


| , . 
demand attention alſo as ornamental. plants 
for the · beauty of their flowers, which will 
elfeRt an agreeable diverſity in the common. 
compartments of the pleaſure-ground, in aſ- 
with other hardy Dm 
Likewiſe the ſecond, third, and fourth 
forts, bog hardy annuals, will flower abun- 
dantly, form. a good b ire in che open 
borders in June, July, and Augu 

The fourth and fifth forts, — leaves and 
Shrubby-Calendula, producing many flowers 
in long ſucceſſion, are alſo worthy of a place 
in-our gardens; but being impatient of froſt, 
muſt be kept in pots, Uo have ſhelter of a 
green-houſe or frame in winter. 

Piropagation of all the Sorts. 

All the annual ſorts are propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in beds or borders in March or 
April, either in the places where they are to 
remain, or for tranſplanting. 

When intended to cultivate the firſt fort 
for - culinary uſes, may either ſow the ſeeds 
where the plants are to remain, by broad- caſt 
in, or ſow 
them in ſmall ſhallow drills a foot aſunder, 
covering them half an inch deep; and when 
the plants in either method have leaves an 
inch broad, hoe them out to twelve inches 
diſtance ; or they may be ſown thick for 
ation, and when the plants have 
four or five leaves, plant them out in rows 
the above diſtance. - 

Their flowers being the uſeful 
will be produced in conſtant ſucceſſion all ſum- 
mer, to from time to time in dry wea- 
ther, after drying them in the ſhade, 
ſhould be put up in paper bags for uſe. | 

To propagate the annual kinds in 
as flowering plants, ſow them either in patches 
in the borders, &c. where they are to remain, 
ſowing: four or five ſeeds in each patch halt 
an in c deep, but leave only one ot the beit 
of che plants in a place; or the plants may 
be raiſed. in a bed or border, and when they 


I bave four or fave leaves, tranſplant them iu 


the order juſt directed. 

They will flower and ripen ſeeds abundantly 
from Jon to the end of October. 

The fourth fort is propagated by dipping 
the heads at any time trom March till Se 
ber, lanting them in pots, which, it plunged 
in a hot-bed, or in the common earth, and 


cloſe covered with a hand- glaſs, and occa- 


ſionally ſhaded and watered, they will readily 
grow, hardening them gradually to che air. 
The ſhrubby fort 4s propagated by cuttings 
of its branches. in pots of light earth. in 
April, May, or June, plunging them in a 


moderate hot bed, or, in default thereof, 
H plunge 
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parts, they 
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CAL 


plunge idem to the riths in the \commot 
ſhade and water. 


04 
22 them; and afterwards the ſame parts, 


ground, givi ö y ſpreading regularly under the Corolla when 
CALYX; the empalement or flower-eup; | expanded, afford it ſupport. The Calyx or 
which is the outer part of a flower, that} cup in moſt plants is {ingle; in ſome genera 


immediately incloſes and fupports the bottom 


of the corolla or petals. See CokoTLA. 

According to modern botaniſts; there are 
ſeven ſpecies of Calyx, vz. 

1. Perianthium, which is the moſt common 
fpecies of flower- cup, and is that ſort of Calyx 
which cloſely furronnds the flower. When 
we ſpeak therefore of the pro 
or ſingularity of the Calyx, we would be un- 
derſtood to mean that ſpecies of Calyx called 
Perianthium {See PzrIa&TRmriuM). The 
other ſorts of Calyx, which differ remarkably 
both in appearance and ſtructure from this, 
are always denominated by their own proper 
names to avoid confuſion, and which ate 
termed, 

2. Irvotucrim is a Calyx at a diſtance from 
the flower, and belongs principally to the um- 
belliferous plants. See InvoLUcRUM. 

3. Amentum, or Katkin, is compoſed of a 
multitude of ſmall ſcales, faſtened to an axis 
or thread. See AMENTUM. 

4. Spathe, a ſheath, which burſts length - 
ways, and protrudes one or more flowers, as 
in the Narciſſus, &c. See SPATHA. 

5. Gluma, the huſky Calyx of the graffes. 
See GLUMA,. | 

6. Calyptra, the minute, ſuppoſed Calyx of 
the moſſes, is membraneous, very thin, and 
ſhaped like an extinguiſher, and is placed 
over the anthers See CALYPTRA. 

7. Volva, the Calyx of the fungi, or muſh- 
room tribe is membraneous, and torn on the 
ſides. See VoLva. 

The uſe of the Calyx is to incloſe, ſecure, 
and ſupport the other parts of the flower; to 
be their ſecurity before its opening, by inter- 
cepting all extremities of weather, and atter- 
wards to be their ſupport, by containing all 
the parts in their due and moſt graceful poſ- 
ture. Hence we have the reaſon why the 
Calyx is frequently various, and ſometimes 
Some flowers have none, as tulips, 
other liliaceous plants; becauſe 


ö 


a 
N 


and man 


having a fat, firm leaf or petal, and each leaf | 


likewife ſtanding on a broad and firm baſis, 
they are thus ſufficient in themſelves. Car- 
nations, on the contrary, have not only a 
Calyx, but for ter fu it is long, 
and of one piece; for otherwiſe, the foot of 
the petals being very long and flender, 'moſt 
of them would break out of co in the 
{ame flower the top of the Calyx is indented 
into five parts, that the indentments, by lap- 
ping over the petals before their a 


1 


portion, figure, 


of the mallow tribe, as alcea, the holyhock, 
and Alien, marſh-mallow, it is dou or 
of two ſeries. | | Feds oe 

With refpe& to the number of leaves or 
pieces of which the Calyx is compoſed, it is 
either of one leaf, monophyliins; or of two, 
diphyllus ; of three, triphyllus ; of four, tetra- 
| phylias; of five, pentaphyllus, &c. or many 
eaves, polyphyilus ; and when one leaf is di- 
| vided into two, three, four, five, or more 
| parts, it is termed monophyllus bifidus, tri- 
| ; tetrafidus, quinquefidus, &c. which 
leaves and diviſions are either 3 as in moſt 
plants; or unequal, as in rock-roſe, &c. in 
 wkich, two of the five leaves of which the 
Calyx conſiſts, are alternately leſs than the 
other three. 

With reſpect to proportion, the Calyx is 
generally ſhorter than the corolla in moſt 
plants, though in ſome genera it is equal, and 
in ſome 


onger. 

With relpet to compoſition; the Calyx 
ſometimes conſiſts of a number of leaves laid 
over each other like tiles or ſcales, imbricatim, 
as in hawk-weed, &c. ſometimes of ſcales 
that ſpread wide and are diftuſed, or diverge 
on all ſides, /qu „as in the thiſtle. 

As to duration, the Calyx either falls off at 
the firſt opening of the flower, Calyx caducus, 
as in the poppy. With the flower, Calyx 
deciduns, as in the and the croſs- 
ſhaped flowers; or continues all the maturi 
of the fruit. "Calyx perſiftens, as in the lip 
and maſqued flowers, and ſeveral others. 

Laſtiy, a Calyx is to one flower, as 
in moſt plants with ftmple flowers; or com- 
mon to many, as in ſcabious and the com- 
pound flowers. | | 

CALLA, Athiopian Arum. 

Of this genus is one beautiful, herbaceous, 
flowery perennial of the green-houſe, adorned 
with large radical leaves, and a two-foot ſtalk, 
cro by ſpadiceous yellowiſh flowers. 
Claſs and order, Gynandria Polyandria. 
Charatters.] CALYx, a monophyllous, 
oval, heart-ſhaped, coloured, permanent ſpa- 
tha, protruding a finger-ſhaped, ſingle, erect 
club or ſpadix, — with e fructiſications. 
Conor LA, no petals, STAMINA, many very 
ſhort filaments, and ſmall yellow antherz. 
P1$T1LLUM, a roundiſh germen, ſimple ſtyle, 
and acute ſtigma. PexicaryPiUM, each 
men becomes a globular, pulpy, unilocular 
9 a few obtuſe Gods. 

— 
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Carr AEthiopice. . 
Ethiopian Arum, or Sweet Calle] Calla 
with 2 tuberous, thick, fleſhy, brown 
crowned by . cluſters. of large ene. 
arrow-pointed — on ong foot-ſtalks 
and amdngſt Oo”. vprght Here e, ym two 
feet high, terminated by a ——_— ſpatha, pro- 
truding a yellowiſh ſ 22 with whitiſh 
fruQtifications of a muſky fragrance, ſucceed- 
ed by roundiſh red berries. 

It is furniſhed with leaves all che — 
acts uf pa oo whole plant e 


an a 
J der — log an exotic of Africa, 
requires ſhelter here in winter, ſo muſt be 
* in pots of light earth, to be moved 
-houſe or arden-frame in that ſea» 
ON ET ſhould be placed in the full air from 
May till October. | | 
I pro ates exceedingly by off-ſets, which 
may be es; in 2 planted ſingly 
in ſmall pots, and they will _ TO 
followin 1 
CALTHA, Marſh Marygold. 
One ſpecies only belongs to this genus, a| 
—_ low, herbaceous, | perennial of 
or eight inches ſtature, producing ma- 
ny ſhowy yellow flowers. 


Claſs and order, Polyandria Palygyoa. 
_ Charaders. 1 CALYx, none Enos 
Y PR 


five large, ſpreading, concave petals. 
1 and obtuſe ere 
com- 


MINA, numerous 
gmas. 


- 


| 


compartments. 


antherz. P1STILLUM, ſeveral 

preſſed germina, no ſtyles, but ſimple 
1 ſeveral ſhort acuminate cap- 
ſules, containing many 

The ſpecies is, | 

CALTHA paluſtris. 

Marſh Marygold.] Caltha with TIER per- 
ennial roots, crowned by many round cre- 
nated leaves on ſhort foot-ſtalks, and amongſt 
them ſeveral branching flower-ſtalks fix or 

ht inches high, furmounted by large bright | 
70 low flowers, © in April, May, and — — 
3 — on Single- flowered Marſh 

Merrgold+ uble Marſh Marygold. 

ſingle kinds have but five- petals, but 
the doubles are multiplied to the very centre, 
forming a large, fair, full flower. 

This ſpecies, in its ſingle ſtate, ornaments our 


moiſt meadows, and places contiguous to 


pans rivers, or other waters, in many parts 
in great abundance, among which the double 
was found, and which merits a place among 
our hardy flowering perennials in the embel- 
liſhment of ſhady borders, though it will 
proſper in any ſituation. 

Its propagation is eaſily and abundantly 
eſfected by — JT} 


EA 
* ———— Giles 


e (Callcope) o 2 Johnſon 


curious 


r 
te growth, for — krabben 


Claſs and order, Rae Monogynia. 
Characters. CALyx, a monophyllous bell- 
. cup, with the border cut into four 
CokoLLA, mono 
and * —— with the limb cut into four 
obtuſe ſpreading parts. STAMINA, four flen- 
der filaments double the length of the corolla, 
topped with oval, incumbent antheræ. Pt1s- 
TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, flender ſtyle, 
crowned 2 an obtuſe ſtigma. PRRICAR- 


PIUM, a © —— four 
hard, oblong mg eos 1 the _ 
| one * is wn in 
n VIZ, 

CALLICARPA americans. 

American Collicerys: or e Calli- 
corps with a ſhru ſtem divi- 

nto many bra pl _ or four 


to five or fix feet high : garniſhed with round- 
iſh oblong ſerrated acute leaves, hoary under- 
neath ; and numerous ſmall funnel-form, four- 
parted, reddiſh flowers in ey panicles, 
ucceeded by ſmall globoſe beautiful red-purple 
berries, in po 4 rarely in this country. 
This is a moderately hardy exotic ſhrub of 
ere | North-America, &c. where, and in the Weſt 
and Eaſt Indies, are ſeveral other ſpecies of 


Sr 


been long cultivated as a —.—. . 


to adorn ſhrubberies, &c. in 


with 
EE is | 


ſomewhat ſheltered warm ſituation, e mew 


when young: and ſhould alſo retain 

| pots, in order for removing to a gan bans 

or garden-frame in ſeyere weather in winter. 
It is pro by ſeeds imported from Ame · 

rica, alſo by layers and cuttings of the young 
ſhoots: all ily performed in the ſpring ; 


or the layers and cuttings alſo in the early part 
of — and che whole would * . . 


| facilitated by the aid of a moderate hot-bed or 


bark-bed. 

CALYCANTHUS, Caroliniag All-Spice 
tree. | 

This genus furniſhes a hardy, deciduous, 
aromatic ſhrub, for the ſhrubbery plantations. 
Claſs and order, Jcoſandria Polygynia. 
Chearatters.] CaLyx. is llous, cut 
into many ſpear - ſhaped coloured folioles. 
CoroLLA, none; thecalycinal folioles ſupply 
the place of petals. Ir many fila- 


ments, 


CAM 


 rhents, and oblong fulcated antherze. Pls- 
TILLUM, numerous germina, and naked ſtig- 
mas. PtRxICARPIUM none; che calyx thick- 
ens to an oval fruit, containing many ſeeds. 
The fpecies is, . 
CALYCANTHUS floridus. 
Florid Carolina All-Spice tree.] Cee 
thus with a ſhrubby brown ſtem, branch- 
ing four or five feet high, having an aromatic 
bark ; large oval, pointed leaves, -by pairs 
oppoſite ; and dull- pu oe ſtarry flowers, hve 
ing! towards the "uh of the branches, hav- 
e the inner 2 the longeſt. 2 
leaved Wen All- ſpice 


8 ] 


rn 

In America it has the appellation of All- 
ſpice, from the aromatic 12 odour of its 
bark. 

This ſhrub ſhould have a warm ſituation 
ad dry ſoil, in the fronts of the principal 
ſhrubbery compartments. ' And its propaga- 
tion is by layers of the young branches, or 
one year's ſhoots, which in one year will be 
rooted fit for tranſplantation. 


"CALYCULA, Deen &c. 


te flower. 

AULYCULATUS Calyx, an av ted 
cane, or a flower - cup furniſhed with a leſſer 
flower-cup, or ſmall — —.— cloſe to the 
baſe of the cup, or to the 
 _ CALYPTRA, che Calyx of of the moſſes. 

Set TALYE © *- 


- CAMELLIA, Fapan Riſe. 
Conſiſts of a ever exotic for 
the preen-houſe ection, garniſhed with 


ſhining leaves and roſaceous flowers. 

Clats and order, Monadelpſia Polyanaria. 
 Chara#ers.)] CaLvx, ſeveral roundiſh im- 

bricated leaves, the interior ones largeſt. Co- 

ROLLA, five or ſeven ovate petals, Joining at 

their baſe. STAamixa, many ered filaments, 


and beautiful bloſſoms; 


| 


comes very tall and large, 


CAM 
white flowers—with 'double 


ers—with ſingle 


red flowers - with double white flowers. 


This fine tree, in its natiye country, be- 
and much eſteemed 
by the natives for its fine leaves 

'but though it is 
retained here as a duſe plant, there is 
no doubt, if trained to a ſouth wall, and 
protected from ſevere froſt, ' there will 
but little danger of its being deſtro 
winter, where it will exhibit a profuſion of 
its charming flowers in ſucceſſion all the 
ſpring. This plant has great athnity to the 
rea-tree. 

It it moſt commonly propa ted by lay- 
ers in May; cuttings may allo be tried of 
the youn ſhoots; WR © affitance of a 
moderate hot- bed. | 

CAMPANIFORMES Plaste, plants that 
produce Campanulate, or bell-ſhaped flowers, 
ſuch as the campanula, or bell · flower, tracke- 
linm or throat-wort, convolvulns, vv or 
cardinal . en iat, . — 
tamus or 2 ex, 


CAMPANULA, Bell-flower. 1 e uþ 
This genus us furniſhes a beautiful collection 
of herbaceous, annual, biennial, and peren- 
nial flower - plants; the perennials are much 
the moſt numerous, and grow from about 
two to ſeven ſeet high, garniſhed with fimple 
leaves, and numerous monopetalous, very 
conſpicuous, bell-ſhaped, blue, purple, and 
white flowers. 
Claſs and order, — Monogynia. © 
Charaers.] CAt vx, a monophyllous, five- 
cup placed on the germen. CoroLLa, 
a ſingle bell-ſhaped petal, five-parted at top, 
and m the bottom, a five-parted netarium. 
STAMINA, five ſhort filaments inferted into 
the top of the valves of the neCtarium, and 


joining below, and ſpreading loofe above, — compreſſed antherz. PrsTILLUM, an 


with ftrmple anther. PrsTILLUM, a found- 
ith fubulate ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, and crowned with three acute ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, a woody, top-ſhaped 
capſule, containing a roundiſh nucleus, 9. 
cells ſometimes filled with leffer ſeeds. ; 
The ſpecies is, 
CAMELLIA 1. | 
Japan Roſe.} Hath a tree-like ſtem, branch- 
ing upwards twenty feet high, and garniſhed. 
with evergreen, oval, ſerrated, pointed leaves, 
about two inches wide and four long, placed 
alternately ; the flowers which come out from 
the ſides of the branches are large, - vous. 
and rofaceous ; theſe are ſucceeded by a 
woody capſule, containing a kind of nut. 
ren ] Camellia with 


"Tt 


bagle red flow- 


mn of which the firſt five are hardy 


angular germen below the receptacle, ſiender 
ayle, and des ſigma. PerIcarPIOUME, 
a roundith, lar capſule of three or five 
cells, and the ＋ 5 me number of holes for the 
diſperſion of the ſeeds. 

ſpecies of moſt note are the following, 
perennials. 


1. CAMPANULA 'dalts. 

Pyramidal, or Steeple Bell-flower.] 98 
panula, with large, tuberous, milky roots, 
upright, ſtrong, ſmooth ſtalks,” a yard or 
more high, garniſhed with oblong-oval flightly- 
ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, decreaſing in ſize 
upward, and numerous, large, bell-ſha 


flowers, forming a p ramid m the middle 
Ito che top of the ſtalk. 
Fariens.) Pyramidal blue. Wees Cam- 
panula 


= 
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inn Smaller Pyramidul Campanula, 
commonly called Canterbury Bells.] Campa- 
nula with thick fibry roots, crowned 
many oblong, rough, hairy leaves, an up- 
right, robuſt, furrowed, p idally branch- 
ing ſtalk, two ſeet high, garniſhed with long, 
narrow, ſawed, hairy leaves, placed alter- 
nate, and numerous 5 bell- ſhaped, ven- 
tricoſe flowers, on long foot-ſtalks, ariſing 
pyramidally almoſt the whole length of the 
ſtalk, appearing in ſune or July, ſucceeded by 


C AM 
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 panula—with- white flowers with double 
| „ LS 


flowers. | 
2. CAMPANULA perfecifolia, i 
Peach-leaved Campanula.) Campanula with 
fibry roots, crowned by numerous ob- 
oval leaves; many. upright, angular ſtalks, 
two feet and a half high, garniſhed with long, 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff, cloſe-ſitting leaves, 
and towards the top many large, bell-ſhaped, 
expanded flowers in June and July. 
Viaorieties of this are.] Peach-leaved, m_ 
blue flowered Campanula—with double blue | quinquelocular capſules. 
flowers—with ſingle white flowers - double] Yarieties.] Canterbury Bell-flower with 
white flowers. | | {blue flowers—purple flowers—white flowers 
3. CAMPANULA Trachelium. —with ſtriped flowers—with double flowers : 
 {Trachelium majus) Great Throat-wort, or | the two latter of which are rare. 
Nettle-leaved Campannla.) Campanula with | The two following are hardy annuals. 
- fibry roots, upright, angular, hairy ſtalks, | 8. CampanuLa Speculum. 
two or three feet high, emitting ſhort fide] /Specu/ium Veneris or, Venus Looking- 
branches, orna with ovate-oblong, glaſs] Campanula with a very branching, 
cordate, deeply ſawed, foot-ſtalked, hairy | diffuſed, angular ſtalk, about a foot high, or- 
leaves; and towards the top, trifid foot-ſtalks | namented with ſmall oval-oblong, ee Gr 
ſupporting ſpreading bell-ſhaped flowers hav- ting leaves, and all the numerous branches 
ing hairy cups, appearing in june. ſterminated each by one ſmall, bell-ſhaped, 
this are,] Great Throat-wort | five-parted flower, in long ſolitary cups, ſuc- 


Varieties 
with ſingle blue flowers double blue flowers | ceeded by priſmatic capſules—flowering moſt 
part of fummer and autumn. | 


'—fingle white flowers—double white flowers 
Angle and double pale purple flowers. - Varicties.} Venus“ Looking-Glaſs with 
CAMPANULA /atifolia. © bright blue flowers—with white flowers—pale 

Broad. leaded Great Campanula, er Giant | purple flowers. | | 
Throat-wort.] Campanula with thick, wes 9. CAMPANULA Aybrida. h 
milky roots, upright, ſtrong, round, unbranch- ] Afule, or Small Vexns Looking-glaſs.] Cam- 
in dalke, ſix or ſeven feet high, garnithed [panula with a low ſtalk, eight or ten inches 
with broad, oval-ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, al- 
ternate leaves, and the upper part with bell- 
ſhaped, deeply cut, ſpreading flowers grow- 
ing fingly on ſhort foot-ſtalks. i dell-chaped, five-parted flowers, in ag te 
Viuarieties.] Broad-leaved great Campanula | cups, ſucceeded by priſmatic capſules—flower- 
with ſingle blue flowers double blue flowers [ing in June and July. - | 
—ſingle and double white flowers ſingle and following is a green-houſe peren- 
double pale-red flowers ith ſtriped flowers, | nia]. 27 0 

10. CAMPANULA americana. 


. CAMPANULA rasa 
Great Flowered Campanula. } American Bell. fetwer.] Campanula with a 
thick fleſhy root, crowned by a cluſtered head 


_— 


** 


ov 


high, branching from the om, garniſhed 
with | ſmall, oblong, crenated, cloſe-ſitting 
leaves, and all the branches terminated by ſmall 
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Campanula 
with fibrous roots, upright ſtalks a foot high, 


raiſhed with oblong, ſerrated, alternate 

ves, and the upper part with one or two 
very large blue bell- ſhaped flowers, ſpreading 
three inches at the brim, which, before open- 
ing, ſomewhat reſemble an air balloon, 
winch called by ſome the balloon plant. 
6. CAMPANULA carpatica. 


| af Alpine Bellflower.) Campanula guſt 
with low, 


flender ſtalks and weak branches, 
heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, and 
the branches bearing one large blue flower, 
continuing in ſucceſſion great part of the 
ſammer.” © | 
. The following is a hardy biennial : 
7- CAMPANULA Aedium. 


of oblong, crenated, rigid leaves, an upright 
branching ſtalk a foot and a half high, adorned 
with heart and ſpear-ſhaped membraneous 
bordered leaves, having ciliated foot-ſtalks ; 
and from the axillas many long pedunculi, 
each terminated by a large, bell-ihaped, five- 
parted, ſpreading flower, in July and Au- 
i he 


Fari ties.) American Bell-flower with ſingle 
white flowers ſingle blue - double blue. 

11. CAMPANULA Rapunculus. 

{ Rapwnculrs Eſculentus) — Eatable Rapun- 
culus or Rampions. ] Campanula with a fleſhy, 
ſpindle-ſhaped, biennial, eatable root, crown- 


1 


ed with ſpear- ſhaped-oval leaves, an 8 
* branch 


CAM _ 


branchy ſtalk, .half a 
garniſhed with waved, pointed 


contraQed panicles of upright, bluiſh-purple 
for ie 


BY 1 


flowers. 
Ibis fort is ſometimes cultivated 
fleſhy catable root, both to boil and to eat 
raw, fliced in fallads, &c. and to boil and 


ſerve to table with butter in the manner of 


«ſpa , and ſalſafy—but is not at preſent 
in much eſteem. 


The flowers of all the ſpecies and reſpec- 
tive varieties conſiſt of one large bell-Chaped 
petal, which ia different ſpecies is more or 
leſs five-parted and ſpreading, and which in 
moſt of the ſorts is ſucceeded by plenty of ſeeds 


in our gardens. F 
The firſt fax ſpecies are hardy, very beau- 
tiful, flowery perennials ; they are perennial 
only in root, which is of many years* dura- 
tion, crowned with numerous ves, and 
amongſt them riſe the flower-ſtalks annually 
in ſpring, flowering chiefly in June, July, 
and ſ, ſucc by abundance of ſeed, 


and ſoon after die down to the root; 
producing numerous flowers in long 1 
fon, them choice furniture for the 
pleaſure-ground, and they grow freely in the 
common borders, or other compartments, in 
any expoſure. The firſt ſort, however, being 
ſomewhat impatient of wet and very ſevere 
froſt, ſhould have a dry 


foil and ſheltered ſitu- 
ation ; and ſome ſhould alſo be. placed in 
pots, to be moved to occaſional ſhelter in 
ſevere weather; and in ſummer, when in 
flower, they may be moved in their pots to 
adorn 2 part, ſor they are very 

and ornamental; and if their ſtalks 
are trained to ſticks, fan- faſhion, will 
appear to conſiderable advantage, and in which 
order they are often placed to adorn halls and 
other apartments in ſummer, placing them 
againſt the chimnies, or where required, they 
will continue a long time ornamental. 

The ſeventh fort ¶ Campanula Medium) and 
varieties are moſt elegant biennials, and fine 
furniture for any part of the pleaſure-ground; 
= ſeed the they 

ri rom one year, the next 
— 1 ſtalks, produce flowers, and per- 
fect ſeeds, and ſoon after totall 
that a ſupply muſt be annually raiſed from ſeed. 

The two annual forts are proper furniture 


to adorn the fronts of borders, on the ſides of 
ſpacious walks, in patches, among other har- | by 


dy annuals. See ANNUAL PLANTS. 
The roots of the American 


are renewed annually, and flower freely, but 
rarely afford ſeeds in England; it muſt be 
+ £ 1 . 


. 


1 


_ biennials, never flower but once, 


periſh ; fo 


ouſe 


kind are perennial, but the leaves and ſtalks 


| 
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n-houſe in winter. | 
Propagation of all the Sorts, _ 
The firſt fix ſpecies and varieties are pro- 
pagated plentifully by ſlipping or parting their 
roots in September, „ or y in 
ſpring. They may be alſo raiſed | 
by ſeed, in a bed or border of common ea 
in March, ſowing it on the ſurface, and rake 
it in; and the plants ſhould be pricked out in 
July, which in October or November tranſ- 
plant into the borders, where they will flower 
the following ſummer. But as there ſeldom 
riſe any but fingle flowers from ſeeds, the 
double kinds therefore are increaſed with cer- 
tainty no other way than by dividing the roots, 
every off-ſet or ſlip of which, having fibres, 
will readily grow; but it 3s not proper to part 
them too ſmall, unleſs when intended to have 
as great an increaſe as poſſible, in which caſe 
the ſmall ſlips ſhould be planted in nurſery- 
beds a year to get but the large 
{lips may be planted at once, where they are 
to remain to flower. : 5 
But it is proper to obſerve of the firſt ſort 
{ Pyramidal Campanula), that the roots do not 
multiply ſo faſt as the others, nor are they of 
ſo long duration; it is therefore neceſſary to 
raiſe a ſupply of them often from ſeed, and 
ſeedling - plants generally flower ſtrongeſt. 
Let feeds — be ſown in autumn, or 
early in ſpring, in large pots, boxes, or tubs 
of light rich compoſt, covering the ſeed half 
an inch and place them in a frame to 
have occaſional ſhelter of glaſſes in * cold, 
wet, or ſevere froſty weather, but fully ex- 
poſe them in mild days. By this care the 
plants will appear in April or May, and by 
September will be of due ſize to tranſplant, 
doing it when their leaves decay, planting 
them in a high-lying bed or border of light 
earth, at ſix inches diſtance, with their crowns 
half an inch deep. Here let them remain 
two years, giving occaſional ſhelter in win- 
ter, and weeding and water in ſummer ; then 
in autumn finally tranſplant them, ſome into 


pots, 2 9 warm wall, and 
ome diſperſe in open borders among 
other perennials. Ay 


The fafth ſort (Can -bell) and varie- 
ties, being biennials, can only be raiſed from 
ſeed, fown annually in March, April, or 
oy ſow it in a bed or border of good earth 

road caſt, and rake it in, and the plants 
will be fit to prick out in June or July, plant- 
ing them fix mches apart, to remain till au- 
tumn or ſpring following: then tranſplant 
them, with liede balls of earth to their roots, 


nn. Hanne: 


CAN 


The two annual ſorts hs alſo raiſed from | 


ſeed, ſowing it a quarter of an inch deep, in 
ſmall patches, in different parts of the borders, 
inthe place where they are to flower, permit- 
ting ſeveral plants to remain in each patch. 


is propagated by off-ſcts 
from the roots of the ol ph in September. 
| The tenth ſort, Rampion, conſidered as an 
eſculent, for its eatable root, is raiſed from 


ſeed ſown the latter end of April, or in May, 


in a moiſt ſituation or any ſhady border; and | 


the plants thinned, to four or five inches di- 
ſtance, and the roots will increaſe in growth 
till September or Odtober, when, and durin 
the winter, they may be digged up for uſe as 
wanted. | | 

They will continue good till next ſpring, 
then ſhoot up to ſtalks, and become uſeleſs ; 
ſo that a freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed annually 
trom ſeed as above. | | 

_ CANARINA, Canary bell-flower, an ex- 

otic perennial for the green-houſe. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charaters.)] CALyx, a monophylious cup 
divided into fix lanceolate recurved ſegments. 
 CoroLLA, monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, fix- 
parted at top, and in the bottom a nectarium 
of ſix equal valves. STAMINA, fix ſubulate 
filaments inſerted into the top 
the nectarium, and pendulous anthers. Pis- 
TILLUM, an hexagonal below the re- 
ceptacle, ſhort come ſtyle, and crowned with 
fix ſtigmata. PEeRICARPIUM, a fix-angled 
obtuſe capſule with fix cells, containing many 
ſmall feeds. —- | 

There is but one ſpecies, viz. 

CANARINA cam a. 0 

Canary bell-flawer.] Canarina with thick 
fleſhy Toots, upright round ſtalks, ſeven feet 
high, ſending out many fide branches, gar- 


$a 


Di with tpear-ſhaped leaves, placed 
fite; and from the joints large bell-ſhaped 
flame- coloured, reddiſh-ſtriped rs, hang- 


ing downward, ſucceeded by fix-celled cap- 
ſules, flowering in September and October, 
often continuing till ſpring. 

This is a beautiful plant when in flower, the 
root is durable, the leaves and ſtalks are renew- 
ed annually, but the flowers rarely afford us 
ſeeds in England; it muſt be kept in pots of 
light earth, and ſheltered in the green-hovſe in 
winter. It is propagated 
in July, when the ſtalks are decayed, but this 

. muſt be done with caution not to break the root, 


as being with a flowing milky juice, 
and they ſhould be laid to dry a few days be- 
fore TE 


* 5 2, 
NEL 8 | 
K is of the tree kind, a native of South Ame- 


| 


g | with three obtuſe ft 


of the valves of 


off. ſets of the roots 


, 


rica, requiring the indulgence of a ſtove in thiꝰ 
country, where it is cultivated for variety, 
_ oblong leaves, and pentapetalous 
owers. | 3 ol 


_ Claſs and order, Dedecandria Monozynia. 
 Charaders.) CATx is bell-ſha tri- 
lobed, with the lobes roundiſh and concave. 
CoRoLLA, five oblong, ſeffile petals, longer 
than the calyx, and a conical pitcher-ſhaped 
nectarium. STAMINA, no filaments, but 
twelve or ſixteen linear, diſtant antheræ, af- 
fixed to the outſide of the nectarium. P1s- 
 TILLUM, an oval germen, cylindric ſtyle, 
as. PERICARPIUM, 

„ with two heart- 


| 


a round trilocular 
ſhaped ſeeds. 
There is but one ſpecies, which is wholly a 
fine aromatic. | | 
CANELLA alba. © 
White Laurel-leaved Can 


ella, or White 
Cinnamon] Riſes with a thick woody ſtem, 
branching on every fide, almoſt the whole 
length, growing near twenty feet high, hav- 
ing a lightiſh coloured aromatic bark, oblong, 
1 obtuſe, light green leaves, and red flowers, in 
umbellate 2 at the ends of the 
ſucceeded by roundiſh berries. | 
This tree being a native of the hot parts of 
America, muſt always be kept in the ſtove in 
_ country, and plunged moſtly in the bark- 
It is propagated by ſeeds and cuttings in 
pots, plunged m the bark-bed, alfo by layers, 
though the feeds are generally the moſt cer- 
tain in increaſing them, which are procured 
from America by the ſeedſmen, for the cut- 
tings and layers root reluctantly. 
| CANNA, Indian flowering Reed, or In- 
dian Shot, ſo called from the figure of their 
black feeds. 
The plants are herbaceous perennials ot 
America, preſerved here in hot-houſes for 
the beauty of their monopetalous flowers, pro- 
{ duced” in ſpikes upon ftalks, from about a 
yard to fix or ſeven feet high. 
* Claſs and order, Monandria Monogynia. 
Chara#ers.) CALYXx, a three-leaved co- 
loured abiding cup. CoRoLLA, one petal 
cut into ſix ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, and a two- 
parted nectarium. STAMINA, no filaments, 
but a linear anthera, attached to one ſegment 
of the neQarium. PrsTILLUM, a roundiſh 
germen under the calyx, a flat ſtyle, and li- 
ncar ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, 
three-furrowed, trilocular capſule, containing 
globular ſeeds. | . 
| The ſpecies are, 
1. CANNA Indice. 
| Common Indian Flowering Reed.] 


- 


branches 


Canna 
i 


with 


- 


root, crowned that 


- 


CAN. 
inal, ribbed lean 
oval, ri leaves, a foot 
as broad, poi at both 
ends, and an upright herbaceous ſtalk for 
feet high, terminated by looſe ſpikes of flow- 
ers, of different colours in different varieties. 

Vorieties are,] Common Indian Flowering 
Reed with ſcarlet flowers—red flowering — 
yellow flowering—and with ſpotted flowers. 

2. Caxna Glaxca. 

Seg-green-leaved Canna.) Canna with tu- 
beraus, knotty, fleſhy roots, upright ſtalks 
ſeven feet high, leaves ſea n, a foot and 
a halt long. and the ſtalk terminated by thick 
{pikes of large, pale-yellow flowers. 

Theſe plants make a good appearance when 
in flower, which in Eugland is in June, July, 
and Auguſt, ſucceeded by feeds m autumn. 
The plants muſt always be kept in pots of rich 
carth, to be moved to ſhelter in winter. 

They are propagated by ſeeds in a hot- bed 
in ſpring; and in ſummer, when the plants 
are a little advanced in growth, prick them 
ie parately in ſmall pots a rich earth, plung- 
ing them alſo in the hot- bed, giving ſhade, 
water, and freſh air, to which harden them 
by degrees till they bear it fully till October, 
— them in a ſtove or very good green- 

CANNABIS, che Hemp Plant. 

There is but one ſpecies, an herbaceous, 
tall, ſt annual, valuable for the peculiar 
2 its ſtalk for making hemp for cord- 
age and coarſe cloth, and us for oil, &c. 

Claſs and order, Diæcia Pentandria. 

Charaters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on di plants, the males having 
a five-paried cup; that of the females is mo- 
nophyllous, oblong-pointed, and permanent. 
CoroLLA, no petals. STAMINA, the males 
have five filaments, and ſquare antheræ. 
PISTILLUM, in the females, a ſmall germen, 
two long ſtyles, and acute ſtigmas. PEr1- 
cARPIUX, a very ſmall, bivalve nut, with the 
ſeed lodge in the calyx. 

The tpecies is, 5 

Caxx ABIS ſi,ν esl 

Cultivated or Commen Hemp, } Cannabis 
with an upright, ſtrong, branchy ſtalk, fix 
or ſeven feet high, or more, adorned with 
large finely-digitated leaves, of about ſeven 
long narrow-4obes, and male flowers in ter- 
minal pendulous ſpikes ; females, ſolitary at 
the axillas. Oe | : & 8s "== „ 

Varieties.) Manured Hemp wich male 
flower — with female flowers, or female 
| h the varieties are alike uſeful, as hemp 


CAN 
uſes produces the ſeed, for oil and other 


A few of theſe plants may be admitted as 
nnuals in the pleaſure-ground, for the va- 
riety of their-majeſtic growth and numerous 
fingered leaves, ſowing the ſeed in April 
where the plants are deſigned to remain. 
In the huſbandry culture of this plant, it 
delights in a moiſt, rich, deep foil, prepared 
for the ſeed, by ploughing and harrowing ; 
and April is the time for ſowing, allowing 
two buſhels to an acre, ſowing it by broad- 
caſt and harrow it in; and when the plants 
are come, hoe them to a foot diſtance, and 
they will be fit to pull for uſe in autumn. 

t is pulled at two different times, the 
male plants generally about the middle of 
Avguſt, or when they have thed their farma 
to tecundate the females, ſoon after which they 
begin to decay, the leaves changing yellowith, 
and the ſtalks white, tokens of mature growth, 
and ſhould be pulled ; but the females muſt 
ſtand till October to ripen their ſeed. Both 
ſorts, when pulled, are bound in bundles halt 
a yard in compaſs, and after . ths few 
days, .are then carried to ſome river, brook, or 
other water, in which the bundles are placed 
upon one another, and kept under by ſome 
weight at top ; then remain ſeveral days, and 
afterwards ſpread to dry, four or five weeks: 
and being thus prepared to a proper ſtate for 
breaking, in order for ſeparating or dividing 
the — huſky ſubſtance, and forming the 
towy fibrous or uſeful parts, the whole is tied 
in bundles again and houſed, ready for break - 
ing, as aforeſaid, hackling and manufacturing 
into that valuable material commonly call 
Hemp; the great and univerſal utility of 
which is well wn; being of vaſt import- 
ance for making all ſorts of cordage, and par- 
ticularly valuable in ſhipping, for the various 
forts of. cordage, cables, als &c. and hke- 
wiſe for making variety of very uſeful coarſe 
cloths for ic uſes on many occaſions. | 
be Hemp plants when cultivated for 
the ſeed, which is produced only in the 
females, muſt be permitted to continue in 

rowth till it is fully ripe, about Michaelmas, 
then pulled and tied in bundles, dried, and the 
ſeed either threſhed out directly, or houſed till 
another opportunity; and when threthed, is 
then prepared for manufacturing, as above. 

CAPITULUM, a little roundiſh head of 
flowers, a mode of infloreſcence, or way of 
flowering, in which many ſmall flowers or 
florets are collected into a clofe roundiſh head 
or knob, appearing as one flower, as in gom- 
phrena, or globe amaranthus ; and cephalan- 
thus, or button - tre. „ 5 


{ 
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A Capitulum is either.. 
_- Gl#bo/um, round or globular, as in gomphre- 
ea globoſa;, dimidiatum, half globular or he- 
milpherical ; ſubrotundum, roundiſh ovatum. 
cgg-ſhaped; pyramidatum, pyramidal-ſhaped; 
2 the florets having little foot- 
ſtalks; folio/um, leafy, or intermixed with 
leaves; nudum, naked, having no leaves; % 
pidum, hiſpid, briſtly. Eo. 

CAPPARIS, the Caper Shrub. "= 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, moſtly of ſhrubby | 
growth ; and tender exotics of diſtant hot 
countries; one of which, a native of Italy 
and other ſouthern parts of Europe, is culii- 
vated in many of our gardens as a green-houſe 
or ſtove plant, and which is the true Caper- 
Shrub, the flower-buds of which pickled, are 
the Capers uſed in ſauces, &c. - 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Claracters.] CALYx, the cup is cut into 
four concave gibbous parts. Cox oLLA, four 


CAP” 
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parted, white- flowers, ſucceeded by elegant 
ſcarlet, or yellow fruit; in which conſiſts the 
principal merit of the plants, being beautiful 
when growing, and are an excellent pickle, 
of a hot ſpicy nature. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Charafters.] CALy x, a monophyllous cup, 
divided into five erect permanent ſegments. 


CoRoLLA, a ſmall wheel-ſhaped acutely-five- 


parted, patent petal. | STAMINA, five fila- 
ments, and connivent antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
an oval germen, flender ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, the germen ſucceeds to 
a baccaceous, hollow, bilocular fruit, -of un- 
certain figure, furniſhed with numerous com- 
prefled ſeeds. _ _ It | 

Modern botaniſts deſcribe four or five dif- 


| ferent ſpecies of Capſicum, all tender exotics, 


moſtly natives of the Weſt Indies, of which 
ſhall firſt give the two principal ſpecies and 
cheir varieties the moſt generally known and 


large, obtuſe, ſpreading petals. SrANMINA, 
numerous filaments, and verſatile antheræ. 
P1STILLUM, a pedicillated germen, no ſtyle, 
but an obtuſe ſeſſile ſtigma. PerIcarPivUn, 
a fleſhy, 2 unilocular berry, and 
numerous ſeeds. 
Ihe true caper is, 55 
CArrARIS /pineſus. 
Pricky 2 
Capparis with ſhrubby ſpinous ſtalks and 
branches, forming a buſhy head, growing 
three or four feet high, garniſhed with round- 
ith, ſnooth,. entire leaves, placed alternate; 
and from the ſides of the branches many ſin- 
gle foot-ſlalks, each ſuſtaining one large, ex- 
panded, white flower. | 
The flower-buds, before the petals begin to 
expand, are proper for Capers ;. but for which 
uſe theſe are not to be expected in due quan- 
tity in this country. 

This plant muſt be kept in pots of light 
ſandy earth, to be placed in a green-houſe in 
winter; but it is generally more prolific in 
flowers, when ina hot-houſeduring that ſeaſon. 

It is propagated by ſeed from abroad, and 
by layers of its youngeſt branches: ſow the 
ſeeds in pots of light N ſt in ſpring, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed. B 9 the 

oung branches may be layed in ſpring or 
3 iving each a ſmall flit, and they 
will probably be rooted in a year, though they 
are often two before it is effected. | 
 CAPSICUM, Capficum, or Guinea Pepper. 

This genus furniſhes ornamental and uſe. 
ful plants, conſiſting of herbaceous tender 
annuals, and ſhrubby hot-houſe perennials, 
all of upright growth, with branchy heads, 


from two to five feet high, garniſhed with 


„er True | Caper-Shrub.]| 


cultivated. in our gardens, both as ornamental 
plants, and for their fruit to uſe domeſtically, 
conſiſting of an herbaceous annual, and a 
ſhrubby perennial ; but both of which vary 


wonderfully into numerous varieties, in re- 
{ gard to the ſhape, ſize, and poſition of growth 


of the fruit. 

The ſpecies are, 

I. CAPSICUM annuum. Ka: 

Annual Herbaceous Capſicum.) Capſicum 
with an upright herbaceous ſtalk, dividing in- 
to a branchy head, about two feet high, gar- 
niſhed with long, broad, entire leaves; and 
from the fides of the branches numerous 
ſmall, wheel-ſhaped, quinquifid, white flow- 
ers, ſucceeded by beautiful ſcarlet or yellow 
pods, of an —— figure and fize, 
from half an inch to half a foot long. | 
The varieties of this, in reſpect to the 
ſhape, ſize, and poſition of growth of the fruit, 
are very numerous, which may be divided 
into fax claſſes, as thoſe of each claſs are pretty 
permanent. | | 

Varieties are. | | 

Long-poadded Annual Cap/icum.] GCapſi- 
cum with , oblong, pendulous or hanging, 
ſcarlet pods—with oblong, pendulous, yel- 
low pods—with K , ſcarlet pods 


with ſhort upright pods—with divided pods 


witch very taper pods a ſpan long.—All of 
which varieties. often riſe from the ſame ſeed 
of the Common Long-podded, Red, or Yel- 
low Capſicum, rarely altering from one to 
the other in colour, only in the ſize and poſi- 
ton of the growth. 


g oblong. 


Gmple leaves, and ſmall; wheel-ſhaped,. five- | 
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oblong, heart-ſhaped, - pods—with | 
heart-ſhaped, upright pods—with round, heart- 
ſhaped, upright pods— with very — round- 


1h, upright pods, of each of which thereda te 
red and yellow colours. ps 

Angular-heart-formed Capficum. 
with * — angular, heart-ſhaped, furrowed 
and wrinkled tcarler pode with upright, 
angular, heart-ſhaped, flat- topped, ſcarlet pods 
wich upright, angular, bel{-ſhaped, ſcarlet 
pods ; and the plants have generally broad 
wrinkled leaves. f 

Great Aryular Pickling Capficum, or Bell. 
Pepper.) pſicum with upright, ſwelling, 
fleihy- Kinned, wrinkled red pods, flatted and 
angular at top—with hanging or pendulous 
pods ; the of theſe varieties having alk 
thicker, more fleſhy, and tender Kin, are the 
beſt of all for pickhng | ee 40 

ted Capffcum.] pſicum wi 
low 888 e leaves in cluſters, and 
round. rags. red, cherry-ſhaped fruit. 

Olive-fhaped Capficum.} Capſicum with an 
erect branchy head, and olive-ſhaped fruit. 

Each of as above claſſes of varieties, though 
allowed to be varieties of one common 
parent, yet by care in ſaving the feeds of the 
plants of each claſs, continue pony di- 
ſtinct or permanent, and ſeeds of either gene- 
rally produce the like kinds, as expreſſed under 
each head. 

All che varieties flower in use and July, 
and the pods and ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, 
tember, and October. 

The following are che ſurubby perennial 

ies and varieties. 

2. Cars1cun fruticeſcens. 
 Shrubby Peril Cap — Capſicum 
with a ſhrubby ivided into a; 
branchy, buſhy 8 7 of five feet high, 
garniſhed ſome ; wich long narrow, and others 
with broad, and with purple-veined leaves, and 
ſmall wheel-ſhaped, . , white flowers, 
ſucceeded by many very ſmall fruit of different 
figures in different varieties. | 

Varieties of this are,] Shrubby ia) 
Capſicum, with pyramidal yellow fruit—with 

ramidal, red. fruit, or Berberry 

pper—with conical, ſmall, red fruit, or 


Capſicum 


Hen Pepper—with conical golden fruĩt— 
with wil very ſmall, red fruit, or Bird Pepper. 
All theſe, though ſuppoſed only varieties of |f 


the ſame ſpecies, are pretty permanent from 
ſeed; i. e. the ſeed of any particular variety, if 


CAP 


„ ee Bee 
ded 1 0 8 ] GG 2 
cum 22 an herbaceous, 2 ſhort, 
perennial ſtem and branches; producing large, 
thick, ſwelling, ſolitary, erect fruit, of various 
forms ; the top flatted, wrinkled, * and 
the whole groſs and fleſhy. 
4. Cars1cUM ' baccatum. 
— Capficum, or Bird Pe 
vos greed with a ſhrubby, ſmooth, even 85 : 
and longiſh, flender, divericated branches, 
growing three feet high; producing ſmall, 
roundiſh, berry-hke, req fruit of which, in 
the Weſt-Indies, where the plants wow plen- 
tifull "All is prepared the Cayan Peppe 
| theſe plants, both annual "nd ſhrubby 
natives of both Indies, are conſe- 
— of tender quality here. The annuals 
require to be raifed and forwarded in hot · beds, 
raiſing them from ſeed in March or April, and 
continuing them under occaſional ſhelter until 
the end of May, or beginning of June. And 
the ſhrubby kinds require almoſt the conſtant 
temperature of a ſtove ; or, at leaſt, akhou ugh 
they will fucceed in a moderate hot-bed u 
a deep frame in ſummer, where they can have 
occaſional ſhelter of glafſes on nights and bad 
weather, they muſt be placed in a ſtove in 
autumn, to remain all winter. 


| The annual kinds in general, conſidered as 


plants of ornament, are of a regular branchy 


growth, and very flowery; but the flowers, 


Sep- [being ſmall, do not make any confiderable 


ateſt merit is in the 
beauty of the ripe fruit, which, being nume- 
rous, and of different forms, fizes, po tions of 
growths, and colours, intermixed with the 

leaves and white flowers, make a fine 
a nce, the latter part of ſummer, either in 
the borders, &c. or in pots to adorn courts or 
other compartments. 

And for uſeful purpoſes, the young or half- 
grown fruit is eſteemed the fineſt pi telle in the 
world; all the ſorts may be uſed for this pur- 
poſe, but the great angular-podded kind, or 
Bell Pepper, claims . 

The ee ſorts make a ſine appearance 
in autumn and winter in the ſtove, with their 
ripe fruit, which often continues on the plants 
till ſpring. 

The pods of all the ſorts are very hot and 

7 * the inhabitants of America uſe them in 
all their ſauces, and the oes devour them 
greedily ; whence the plants -—_ the appella- 


appearance: their 


faves with care, generally produces plants and 


fruit of the fame kind. 

The two following are ſuppoſed to be 
diſtin ſpecies, but have much reſemblance to 
ſome of the * varieties. 
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non of Negro or Guinea Pep 

The = pods and ſeed o all the ſorts are 
inſupportab N acrid, as many have ex 
by ignorantly chewing them, or by waggiſh 


rubbing 8 for diverſion, on the 


edges 


12 A 
edges of drinking - Cups, Sec. And the ripe 


thrown in the fire, occaſion vehement 
ing, coughing, and frequently yomiting. 
Propagation of all the Sorts. ' + 
All che ſorts are eaſily raiſed from ſeed, in a 
hot-bed, in March or beginning of April. 
But firſt of the annual ſorts. 
A hot-bed is to be p at the above 
ume, which will ſerve for theſe and _ 
other tender annuals: place a: frame and glaſs 
thereon, and then lay in five or fix inches 
depth of rich light earth ; the ſeed may then 
either be ſown on the ſurface; or in ſmall drills, 
or in pots, plunging them in the mould, 
obſerving in either method to cover it about a 
quarter of an inch deep: the plants will foon 
appear, obſerving to give air daily in common 
with other plants of the bed, by tilting up the 
light (fee Annuar PLAN Ts). Alſo give 
frequent very moderate waterings ; and w 
they are two or three inches high, having three 
or four leaves, it will be of much advantage to 
ou a quantity of them out upon another 
bed, at four inches diſtance, giving water, 
and ſhade them occaſionally from the fun till 
rooted; after which admit air freely every 
favourable day, and moderate waterings two 
or three times a week ; and by the middle of 
May harden them gradually to the full air, 
into which they ſhould be tranſplanted” the 
beginning of June, removing them with a ball 
of earth to each root, and place ſome in 
different parts — the flower- borders, and ſome 
an pots, giving due waterings in weather, 
till they Ea good — pr Kere 
But thoſe you intend as axconomical plants, 


to produce plenty of fruit for pickling, ſhould 


be planted out in a rich warm border, or other 


compartment, in the kitchen- garden, in rows a 
foot and a half or two feet diſtance, and about 
fifteen inches diſtant in the lines, giving water 
as above directed. 2 
The ſhrubby ſorts are alſo raiſed from feeds, 
as directed for the annuals, or ſown in pots and 
plunged in the bark-bed of the ſtove, &c. and 
the plants ſhould be pricked ſingly in ſmall 
pots, and plunged upon another hot-bed, under 
frames and glaſſes, giving air and water as 
before obſerved; and when they are conſidera- 
bly advanced in growth, remove them, with 
the balls to their roots, into larger pots, plung- 
ing them alſo in a moderate warmth under a 
deep frame, where may remain to have 
occaſional ſhelter of the glaſſes till autumn; 
then remove them in their pots to the ſtove, 
where their fruit will form a fine variety all 


winter. % 


CAP , 


This ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel, Capfula, is a dry 
hollow pericarpium, of one or more elaſtic 
valves, which opens or ſplits in ſome determi- 
nate manner, for diſcharging the ſeeds when 


ripe, and differs eſſentially from the other ſeven 


ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel. See PERI ARPIUN, &c. 
A Capſule conſiſts of one or more cells 


r when of two or more, they are 


vided from each other by partitions, having a 
Columella, or little column of metmbrancous 
ſubſtance, paſſing through it, to connect the 
ſeveral partitions with the ſeed. When the 
Capſule conſiſts of a fingle cell only, it is 
botanically termed unilocular; if of two, b:ilo- 
cular ; if three, trilocular; if four, quadrilocu- 
lar; if five, quinquelocular ; if fix, ſexlocular ; 
and if many, multilocular. 

When it is compoſed of two valves, or parts 
that open, it is termed $:valve ; when of three, 
trivalve; when of four, quadrivalye; and of 
five, quinquevalve, &c. VALVULA. 

When of different figures, they are termed 
trigona, when three-cornered ; t&ragona, four- 
corned ; pentagona, five-cornered ; turbinata, 
top-ſhaped ; fate, ſwoln or puffed © out; 
ventricoſa, big-bellied ; accida, feeble, flaccid ; 
globo/a, round, globular ; ovata, egg- ſhaped; 
cordata, heart-ſhaped; obcordata, heart-ſhaped, 
with its tip downwards; co/umnaris, column- 
ſhaped; acuminata, pointed, tapering to a 
point; teres, flender and cylindrical ; conica, 
conic-formed ; b:corns, two-horned ; tricoruis, 
three-horned ; lunulata, creſcent-ſhaped ; com- 
preſſa, flat, preſſed together; /anceolata, lance- 
ſhaped; ſubrotunda, roundiſh ; oblonga, ob- 
long, longer than broad; 6:carmata, two- 
keeled ; tricarinata, three-keeled ; alata, 
winged ; ſucculenta, ſucculent, pulpy ; carno/a, 
fleſhy; 1 9a, woody ſubſtance; cor iacea, 
leathery 700 ance ;  membranacea, membra- 
neous, of thin dry membranes ; didyma, twin 
capſules ; emarginata, notched in the margin; 
biſulcata, two-furrowed ; triſulcata, three- 
furrowed ; ftriata, ſtreaked, or ſuperficially 
furrowed; glabra, ſmooth ; eckinata, (from a 
hedge-hog) prickly ; tementeſa, downy ; A/ pia, 
briſtly, or ſhaggy ; nuda, naked, oppoſed to 
hiſpida ; pellucida, pellucid, or tranſparent ; 


colorata, coloured, as in cel/aftrus; elaflica, 


elaſtic, burſting elaſtically like a fpring, and 
darting the ſeeds from their departments with 
great velocity, as in ſome ſpecies of impatiens, 
or balfamine, and many others, Sce ELas- 
ie. 

The number of Capſules ſucceeding each 
flower is generally the ſame as the germina, 
or ſeed-buds; for the Capſule and all other feed- 


| CAPSULA, Capſule, one of the eight ſpe- 
cies of pericarpium, or ſeed veſſel. 


or germen, arrived at maturity (fee Ger- 
Gg2 mk). 


| veſſels are each nothing elſe than the ſeed-bud, 
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MEX}. The ſecd-veſſel therefore conſiſts either 
of one Capſule, as in 2 as in 
pezony ; three, as in lark-ſpur; four, as in 
rhodiola, or roſe- root; five, as in columbine, . 
Capſules, in ſplitting or opening, are divided 
externally into one or more pieces, or opens | 
opening of the Gapful for dicharging the 
openi p n 
ſeeds when ripe, is ſometimes at dale, 
ſometimes on the ſide, through a ſmall hole, as 
in campanula ; in ſome horizontally ; and in 
ſome longitudinally, as in conve/unius ; but the 
moſt uſual opening, in molt plants, is at the 
top, and ſplits in as many different ways as 
there are valves. | | 
CARDAMINE, Ladies' Smock, or Cuck 
flower. | | 
It compriſes ſome low, herbaceous, flower- 
ing perennials of ornamental appearance, 
for adorning the pleaſure-ground. 
and order, Tetradynamia Siliquo/a. 
CharaFers.]J CaLvyx, four . 
deciduous leaves. CorRoLLA, four oblong, 
cruciform petals; the lower part erect, and 
ſpreading above. STAMINA, fix filaments, 
four longeſt, the length of the calyx, and two 
ſhorter, and heart-ſhaped, erect anthere. 
P1sSTIiLLUM, a cylindric germen, no ſtyle, but 
a capitated ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a long, 
cylindric, compreſſed, bilocular pod, opening 
2 and darting out the ſeeds with elaſtic 
0 


ce. 


. 
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tumn or early in fpring; and all the flips, if not 
parted very fmall; will readily flower the 
CARDUUS, the Thiſtle. 

It comprehends many hardy 
annuals, biennials, and nials, growing 
from one to five or fix feet high, having very 
thorny-prickly ſtems and leaves; and com- 
3 flowers in ventricoſe, ſcaly, very prickly 
cups, but being moſtly very troubleſome weeds, 
are rarely admitted in eee, and ſhould 
generally be eradicated wherever they appear. 

CaRrDuus Benedifius. | See CENTAUREA. 
CARICA, the Papaw, or Pepo-tree. 
This genus furniſhes two curious hot-houſe 
exotics of tree-like growth, adorned with beau- 
tiful, large, divided leaves, and monoperalous 
and quinquepetalous, white, yellow, and pur-= 
ple flowers, ſucceeded by very large, fleſhy, 
eatable fruit. E | 
Claſs and order, Diæcia Decandria. 
Charaders.}] CaLyx, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, the males having 
carte any cup, and the females a ſmall per- 
manent one, err we- at top.  CoRoLLA, 
the males a funnel-ſhaped, long, tubular peta}, 
cut into five narrow, blunt, revolute ſegments ; 
and in the females five long ſpear-ſhaped petals 
turned back at top. STAMINA, ten filaments, 
five of them alternately ſhorter than the other, 
and oblong antherz. PISTILLUM, an oval 
germen, very ſhort ſtyle, and five broad cre- 


herbaceous . 


There are many ſpecies, but of which one | nated * N PERICARPIUM, a large, ob- 
only has claim to attention, which admits of | long, fleſhy, baccaceous, unilocular fruit, full 
ſome varieties, which are— | of imall oval ſeeds. ; | 

CARDAMINE praten/is. The' ſpecies are, 

Common Arado Ladies Smock.] Carda- | 1. Carica Papaya. | 92 
mine with creeping ſtringy roots, crowned | Papaya or Common Indian Papaw.] 


by many wi 
ſpreading on the ground, and ſeveral ſmall 
ſtalks, a foot high, garniſhed with lanceo- 
late-lobed leaves, and many flowers, in May 
and June. 1 
Varieties of this are,] Common Ladies“ 
Smock with ſingle purple flowers with dou- 
ble purple flowers —fingle white flowers 
with double white flowers. 

-- The flowers of the ſingle kind have four 
petals, but thoſe of the double ſorts are multi- 
plied to the very centre. The ſingle forts 
embelliſh the meadows in great abundance in 
May, from whence the double forts were farſt 
accidentally obtained, which are highly orna- 
mental and proper furniture for the flower- 
borders, and will proſper in any ſituation, but 
delight moſt in moiſt ſhady places, where they 
ere produce larger, more beautiful, and 
arable Bowers. They are all eaſily propa- 
gated by flipping or dividing the roots in au- 


| 


| 


roundith lobed leaves, | Ca 


| ferent-ſhaped fruit. 


rica with an upright, thick, ſoft, hollow, 
naked ſtem, riſing twenty feet high, garniſhed 
upwards with -yery large, divided, deeply» 
ſinuated-lobed leaves, ſpreading two or three 
feet on every fide, and male flowers in white 
cluſters, 3 foot-ſtalks, yellow or purple 
female ones growing cloſe round the ſtem, 
ſucceeded by very large, fleſhy, yellow, dif- 


Varieties.) Common Papaw with male 
flowers with female flowers with melon- 
ſhaped fruit wich gourd- ſhaped fruit -ich 
pear-ſhaped fruit with pyramidal fruit.. 

2, Carica Poſopo/a, 

{Pofopoſa)—or Branching 


Surinam Papa.] 
Carica with an upright branching ſtem ; large 
divided leaves, having entire lobes, ſpreading 
widely every way; and reddiſh male flowers 
in cluſters, and female ones cloſe to the ſtemy 


— by very large, pear-ſhaped, yellow 
ruit, 
Boch 


+ WAR 
| Both the ſpecies produce male and female} 
flowers on ſeparate plants, ſo that the female 
plants only produce the fruit. 

All the varieties are very ornamental in 
their beautiful, very large, many- lobed leaves, 
making a fine appearance in the ſtove at all 
ſeaſons, and ſome of them flower here an- 
nually ; and thoſe of the females are ſucceeded 
by ripe fruit, which, however, ſeldom ripen in 
perfection enough to be eatable. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing the 
ſeed in a hot- bed in os 1or April; and when 
the plants are two inches high, prick them in ſe- 
parate ſmall pots of light rich earth, and plunge 
them in a bark-bed; and towards autumn 
place them in the ſtove to remain, giving but 
very light waterings in winter, but in ſummei 
it mult” be frequently repeated; and as the 
plants advance in wth, ſhift them into 
larger pots; at each ſhifting be careful to 
preſerve the ball of earth us 3 roots. 

The plants are free ſhooters; and in this 
country, in our hot-houſes, the firſt ſort parti- | 
cularly has ſometimes attained ten or twelve 
feet ſtature, or more, in three or four years. 

CARPINUS, the Hornbeam-tree. 

"This genus furniſhes three ſpecies and ſome 
varieties of hardy deciduous foreſt and orna- 
mental trees, of ſtature from ten to ſeveniy 
feet, garniſhed with fimple oblong leaves, and 
amentaceous or katkin flowers. 

Claſs and order, Monæcia Polyandria. 

Charafers.] CAaLyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the ſame plant, growing each 
in a looſe ſcaly amentum, each ſcale contain- 
ing one lower. CoROLLA, no petals in the 
males, but a cup-ſhaped fix-parted corolla in 
the female katkins. STAMINA, ten to many 
filaments, and compreſſed hairy antherz. 
P1sSTILLUM, two ſhort germens, four ſtyles, 
and fimple ſtigmas. PER1ICARPIUM, none; 
the amentum containing at the baſe 
of each ſcale an oval, angular nut. : 

The ſpecies are, 

1. Careinus Betulus (Pulgaris). 

(Betulus)—Common Hornbeam.] Carpinus 
with an upright ſtraight ſtem, from thirty to 
ſeventy feet | Han cathered from the bottom, 
and terminating in a very branchy head, adorn- 
ed with „ rough leaves, withering 
in autumn, but remain firmly attached to the 
branches till ſpring, and wich plane ſcales to 
the cones, furniſhing abundance of ripe feed in 
autumn. 

Varieties of this are,] Common Hornbeam 
with plain green leaves Variegated-leaved 
Common Hornbeam—Cut-leaved Common 


CAR 
| | 


the bottam horizontally, garniſhed with oval- 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and very ſhortcones. 
2. Carrinus Oftrya. 
{Oftrya)— Hop Hornbeam.] Carpinus with 
an upright ſtem, attaining twenty feet ſtature, 
3 in a 8 head, rniſhed with 
oval-oblong, rongh leaves,. a like fruit, 
havin *. flew oy "oy 
. CarPInUs virginiana.. | 
Virginia flowering Hornbeam ] Carpinus 
with an upright ſtem, growing thirty feet 
high ; the branches ely garniſhed. with 


long, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, r leaves, of a 


n colour, falling off in autumn; 
and yellowiſh flowers, ſucceeded by very long 
ſtrobiles or fruit-cones. | 

All theſe ſpecies and varieties of Carpinus 
are very hardy, and will proſper in almoſt any 
foil and. expoſure, and of which there are 


varieties well adapted both for uſe andornament. 
As to the Common Hornbeam, it flouriſhes 


not only in good ground, but in any hun 
harren foil, light or ſtiff, as well as in all hilly 


and other bleak expoſed places, and is very 
proper to be planted as a foreſt tree, and for 


ornament in parks, either as ſingle ſtandards, 


or in clumps or large plantations, in aſſem- 


blage with other deciduous trees: and as it 


ter, it affords ſhelter to leſs hardy trees, and is 
therefore well adapted to border plantations, to 
break the northerly and boiſterous winds. 
This tree is alſo remarkably well adapted 
for hedges, either by way of ornament or 


| 


ſhelter, for it is feathered to the very. bottom, 
and may readily be trained to any deſired. 


height. 


the timber of this tree 10 valuable for 


many economical uſes, a wood of. them may 


be eatily raiſed on any ſoil to advantage, plant- 


ing young plants, of three or four to hve or fix 


feet ſtems, in rows, four or five feet diſtance, . 
and half that in the lines, and after a few years? 
growth every other tree in the row may be 
thinned for poles and other ſmall purpoſes; . 


and ſo continue thinning them by degrees, 
according as they increaſe pau ] 
larger growth, crowding one another; always 
leaving a ſufficiency of the handſomeſt ſtraĩght 
plants, at moderate diſtances, to acquire tull. 
growth for timber. | 

The other forts are alſo very proper far 
large ornamental plantations to increaſe the 


variety, and the oriental kind is particularly 


well adapted for low cloſe hedges ; all the 
others, being alſo generally. pretty. well fea- 
thered, may alſo be uſed occaſionally both for 


that purpole, and for diverſify ing large ſhrub. 


berics, . 


Hornbeam— Oriental Hornbeam growing ten 
or twelve feet high, cloſely. branching — | 
* 


Prepagatien 


retains its leaves, in a withered ſtate, all win 


rably in 


— 
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CAR 
Propagation of all the Sorts. 


common fort may be raiſed plentifu 
ſeed ſown in autumn in four feet 


the plants will riſe, or ſometimes not 
ſpring following : or may preſerve the 
r g, then ſow them in February 
larch; but the plants will not generally 
the ſecond year; obſerving in either 
that when the plants have had two 
growth in the ſced-bed, they ſhould be 
anted in the nurſery, in rows two feet 
f diſtance, and half that in the rows ; 
and when from three to fix or eight feet high, 
are fit for any plantation, uſeful and orna- 
tal. 


This ſort may alſo be raiſed abundantly by 
in autumn, which will be rooted and 
fit to tranſplant by that time twelvemonth. 
All the other ſorts may alſo be raiſed eaſily 
from ſeed and layers, but the latter method is 
the only way to continue the different varieties 
diſtinct. 
 CARTHAMUS, Baſtard Saffron. 
genus conſiſt of ſome 


7 


27 


ITE 


8 8 
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E 


49 
: 
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SI and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia AM qua- 

W ognnts J CarLyx, a compound flower, 

general cup compoſed of man 

e: broad at the Faſe. CoRoLLA, y 
pra: bo of many hermaphrodite florets, di- 
| at top into five erect ſegments. STA- 

MINA, five ſhort filaments, and cylindric 
tubular antherz. PrisTILLUM, a ſhort ger- 
men, flender and ſimple ſtigma. PERICAR- 
PLUM, none; a fingle ſeed in each floret 


* the calyx. 
principal ſpecies are. 


1. CAkTHAMUsS tinforimus. 
Dyer” s Carthamws, or Common Baſtard Saf- 


_ 


branchy ſtalk a yard high, garniſhed with oval, 
entire, „ dole⸗ ſitting leaves, and 
all the branches crowned by large ſingle heads 
of ſaffron- coloured florets, extending an inch 


it an inch dcep, and in He, | 


ö 


above the calyx. 
The flowers of this ſpecies are uſed in dying, 
and for medicinal purpoſes. 
| jt ares lanatus. DilefTh 
oolly Carthamus, or Yellow Diflaff Thi/l 
2 with bottom leaves — 
ry, and prickly ; an upright woolly ſtalk 
two feet high, branching s uy — 
with ſinuated, 2 — ſpinous leaves, their 
baſe embracing the — and all the 
{ 


| 


CAR 
| branches ſurmounted by fingle heads of yel- 
low flowers. | 
. CARTHAMUS 1 f 
Me Perennial Carthamus.] Carthamus 
with ſtalks, two 


3 channelled, ſing 
feet high; broad, ſpear-ſhaped, indented, ſpi- 
nous leaves; and one blue * 0 
each ſtalk. 
4. CARTHAMUS lingitanus. 
Tangier Blue Perenmal Carthamus.] = 
thamus with the radical leaves pinnated ; up- 
right, ſlight! ay branching ſtalks a foot and half 
high, garniſhed with pronatibd prickly leaves, 
and one blue flower terminating each ſtalk... 
The flowers of all the ſorts are compound, 
conſiſting of many florets in very large; leafy, 
ſcaly cups, which, in all the forts, appear in 
July Auguſt, and the feed ripens in au- 
tumn : they all ſucceed in the _ borders, 
and will add to the variety - of flowering 
plants. 
The two firſt ſorts. are hardy annuals, and 
may be ſown in March in the places where it 
igned they ſhall flower; or if ſown in a 
hooker it will forward them, io. plans then 
out in May. 


The two perennial ſorts „e, 
parting their roots in autumn or ſpring ; or by 


ſeeds in a bed of light earth in March. 

CARUM, Carui, or Caraway. _. | 

It compriſes but one ſpecies, an herbaceous, 
umbelliferous, aromatic biennial, eſteemed for 
its ſceds for cookery and medical uſe. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digyma:.  » 

Charafers.] Umbelliferous flowers, each 

| umbel compoſed of ten ſmaller, and 

each floret of five petals, having five Mg 
two ſtyles, and two ſeeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

Carum Carui. 

Common Carui, or Cramer. ] Y , with 


a long, taper, perpendicular, white root, 


crowned by winged, decompound, finely, 
many-parted leaves, on long foot-ſtalks, and 


Fren.] Canbamus with an upright, ſmooth, one or two erect, channelled, branchy ſtems, 


two fect high, having all the branches termi- 
nated by umbels of white flowers in June, and 
ripen ſeeds in autumn. 

It is propagated by ſeed in the open ground 
in ſpring or autumn, ſowing them either in 
ſhallow drills, or by broad-caſt, and rake them 
in; and when the plants are come up two or 
three inches high, "ua them to five or ſix inches 
diſtance, which in ſpring following will ſhoot 
up ſtalks, and produce flowers and feed, and 
the plants ſoon after-periſh 

If the ſceds are fown in autumn, the plants 
will come up, ſtand the winter, and produce 
ſeeds the following ſummer. 

CARYO- 


CAS 


CARYOPHYLLUS, the Clove Tree, an 


Indian aromatic for the ſtove. © 3 
Claſs and order, Icoſandria Monogynia. 
 Chara#ters.]  CALvx,' à monophyllons, 

ſmall, obtuſe, double cup, divided into four 

ſegments, and placed above the germen. Co- 

ROLLA, four roundiſh, concave petals, in- 

ſerted in the cup. STAMINA, twenty or more 

_ thread-ſhaped filaments, topped wit — 

antheræ. P1STILLUM, an oblong, two-celle 
germen, with a thick, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and 
ſimple ſtigma. PrRICARPIUN, an oval, bi- 
locular berry, containing a large oblong ſeed. 

The ſpecies is, | 

CarRYOPHYLLUS aromaticus. 

- Aromatic Clove Tree.) Riſes to twenty or 

twenty-five feet high, dividing, four or five feet 
from the ground, into branches which grow 
ere, covered with a ſmooth bark, and ſub- 

divided into many ſmaller; erer with 
oval-ſpear-thaped leaves, placed oppoſite; 
and all white flowers terminating the 
branches in looſe bunches, ſucceeded by oval 

berries, crowned- with the permanent Te x. 

The berries, when half-grown, gathered, 
dried, and imported here, are the cloves of the 
ſhops. . 

The propagation of this tree is by ripe ſeeds, 

rocured from abroad. They muſt be fown 
pots and plunged in a hot-bed; and after- 
ward, when come up, removed to the bark- 
bed-in the ſtove, where they muſt conſtantly 
 CASSIA, Wild Senna. 

It conſiſts of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, of American 
winged, many-lobed leaves, and quinquepeta- 
— n here in our ſtoves and 

ſure s for variety. 
Claſs — order, Decanchia Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CALyY x, five concave, colour- 
ed, deciduous leaves. CoRoLLa, five roundiſh, 
concave, patent Is. STAMINA, ten de- 
clinated filaments, having to the three lower 
ones la arched, beaked, open-pointed an- 
there, which in the three upper ones are very 
ſmall, and in the four fide ones open without 
beaks. PtSTILLUM, a taper germen, ſhort 
ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. ' PERICarRPIUM, an 
oblong pod, having tranſverſe partitions, con- 
taining roundiſh ſeeds. 

The ſpecies chiefly cultivated in our gar- 

dens are, 

1. Cassta Fiftula. — 8 

(Fiftula})—or Purging Tree-Caſfia of Alex- 
45 Caſha with .% upri Teer di- 
viding into many branches, and attains forty 
to fifty feet ſtature; winged leaves of five 


1 


þ 


: 


N 


| 


growth, adorned with | 


| 


| 


— 


| 


| 


i 
| 
b 


1 


flowers, fucceeded 
two feet long, containing the ſeeds lodged in a 
black, ſweetiſh, purging pulp, uſed in medicine. 


CAS 
ends of the branches long ſpikes of deep-yellow 


round hard 


'2. CAssIA biflora. 

Two-flawered Shrub-Caffia.] Caſſia with: 
ſhrubby ſtalks and branches three or four feet. 
high ; winged leaves of fix pair of oblongiſh 
ſmooth lobes, having ſubulated glands between, 
and foot-ſtalks from the axillas, each ſupport- 
ing two flowers, ſucceeded by jointed plane 


. Cass1A 1 gp | ö 
rivet-lobed. Shrub-Caffia.) Caſſia with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, branching three or four feet 
high ; winged leaves of ſeven pair of ſmall 
ſpear- ſhaped lobes or folioles, the iaſt pair the 
ſmalleſt; and from the upper parts of the 
branches, terminal bunches of yellow flowers, 
ſucceeded by oblong, compreſſed feed-pods. 
4. CassSIA mariandica.. 


Maryland Herbaceous Wild Senna.) Caſſia 


with black, fibry, perennial roots; upright 
annual ſtalks near a yard hight; winged = 
of eight or nine pair of oval-oblong lobes ; and- 


the ſtalks terminated by looſe ſpikes of yellow 


flowers, but rarely any ſeeds here. 

The four following are leſs common, but 
are retained in many curious collections in our 
ſtoves; and are all of the woody or ſhrubby 
kind, exotics of the Indies 


* 


5 CA ps $ _ Javanica. | 
ava Caſſia.) Caſſia growing with a la 
woody ſtem, dividi 3 branchy 1 
growing many feet high: leaves compoſed of 
twelve pair of oblong, obtuſe, ſmooth folioles, 
and at the ends of the branches looſe ſpikes of 
reddiſh flowers, ſucceeded by large, long, 


cylindric pods, two feet long. 


6. CassIA frutico/a. | 
Shrubby Caſſia of La Vera Crux.] Caſſia 
pore with ſeveral ſhrub-'like, branch 
ems, fifteen or twenty feet high, adorned wi 
leaves compoſed of two pair of ovate-lanceo- 
late, ſmooth lobes, and terminal looſe ſpikes of 
golden yellow flowers, ſucceeded by long 
roundiſh pods near a foot long. g 
7. CASSIA emarginata. 
Emarginated Caſſia, or e Senna- 
Tree.) Caſſia with a ſhrub- like ſtem, dividing 
into many branches, growing ten or twelve 
feet high; downy leaves compoſed of three or 
four pair of ovate folioles; and racemi of 
mango flowers irregular, ſucceeded by flat 
roa | 
8. Cass1A villo/a. 


Ville/e-leaved Caſſia o Campeac Caſſia 
with a —— — Gy 2 


pair V feet * or hairy leaves, 
| i 5 * 
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CAS 
compoſed of three pair of oblong-ovate fo- 
w flowers at the 


lioles, and fmall 
ſucceeded by long. 


ends of the branches 
narrow, jointed pods. . 
The flowers of all che ſorts ſeparately are 
compoſed of five concave appearing in 
July, and other times in fummer, ſometimes 
ſucceeded by pods in Enzland. 
The firſt three ſorts being natives of warm 
climates, in this country muſt be potted, and 
retained always in the ſtove; the firſt of 
which, {Caffia Fiftula) though in its native 
| ſoil, Egypt and both Indies, it obtains a con- 
ſiderable ſtature, rarely ws higher than 
eight or ten feet here; fo that this and the 
two ſhrubby forts are within the limits 
of our ſtoves, where they will flower an- 
_ and make a appearance, and 
their pods will a ſingular variety. 
The: ho three plants ſhould be kept in 
> of light earth, and kept principally in the 
-houfe ; or may be placed in the open air 
= 1 net of ——— warm dry ſea- 
ons; might be preſerved in a green- 
houſe in —.— but * log wer 


fully in a bot-houſe or ſtove, managing them | 
as other plants of that department, giving 


them frequent waterings in ſummer, but more 
ſparingly in winter. See SToveE PLANTS. 


The other four ſhrubby ſpecies being alſo | 


tender exotics, 


wre the fame management 
as above. 18 


The fourth ſort {Caffia marilandica⸗ is har- 


dy enough to proſper in a dry ſoil in the full 
ar, is proper furniture for the common 
flower-borders, where its flowers will make a 
beautiful appearance. | 

Propag ation. 

The firſt three ſhrubby ſorts are raiſed from 
ſeeds procured from abroad, ſowing them in 
ſpring in pots of light ſandy earth, plunging 
them in a hot-bed; and when the plants are 
three inches high, prick them in ſeparate 
ſmall pots, plunging them alſo in a hot-bed 
or bark-bed of the ſtove, giving ſhade and 
water, and freſh air occaſionally, in common 
with the other plants of that department. 

The herbaceous ſort is alſo raiſed from 
ſeeds procured from America, ſowing them 
in April half an inch deep in a warm border ; 


the plants will riſe in a month, which in Sep- 


tember or October may be planted out in the 
borders. oY flipping the roots. 
CASSINE, Hottentot Cherry, and Cape 
Phillyrea, formerly Maurocenid. 
Ot this genus are two beautiful 
African ſhrubs for the -houſe, adorned 
2 imple leaves, n white 
Wers. 


7 


permanent cup. 
1 five ſuboval, obtuſe ſe 
five ſpreading filaments, and ſimple antherz. 


CAS 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Tri 0 

Claracters. ] Calyx, a ſmall, ve- parted. 
Conor A is divided into 
ts. STAMINA, 


PrsTILLUM, a conical „ ſuperior, no 
{tyle, but three reflexed itigmas. PERICAR» 
PIUM, an umbilicated trilocular berry, haying 
three ſeeds. ER” 
'The ſpecies are, 
1. Cassine Maurocenia, + - | 
Maurocenia, or Hottentot Cherry.) Caſſine 
with a woody, branching ſtem fix or eight 
feet high; ſuboval, thick, entire, rigid leaves; 
and ſmall cluſters of white flowers at the fides 
of the branches, ſucceeded by large, roundiſh, 
red, cherry-like fruit, ripening here in winter. 
2. CASSINE capenſis. | 
Cape Caſſine, commonly called Cape Phil- 
lyrea. ne with a woody branching ſtem, 
rowing five or fix feet high: ovate-oblong, 
795 oppoſite leaves, on ſhort petioles; and 
at the ſides and ends of the branches, roundiſh 
cluſters of white. flowers, ſucceeded by red 
berries, but ſeldom appear in this country. 
For ſome other ſpecies nearly rela 


formerly of this genus, as Caffo-b buſh 
and N n PRxixos, 12 
NUM. 

The flowers ſeparately of both forts have 
the corolla divided into five ſpreading ſeg- 
ments, and the ſeaſon of flowering is July. 

Both of the above ſpecies having ſingularly 
beautiful leaves, appearing very ornamental 
all the year, merit places in every green- 
houſe collefion; they muſt be kept in pots 
of rich light earth, and continued in the open 
air all ſummer, and he green-houſe in win- 
ter, managing them as other woody exotics 


of that department. See GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS. 


and 


They OE dl 
are propagat 
of their youn — * 
Sow the in ſpring in pots of light 
earth plunged in a hot- bed, or the ſtove bark- 
bed, and when the plants are two or three 
inches high, prick them in ſeparate pots, 
placing them alſo in a hot- bed; and aſterwards 
gradually harden them to the full air for 
gy e of the eee 3 
layers: chuſe young ſhoots, lay them in 
% 1 autumn; — 93983 Elo 
they will be rooted, and fit to be planted 
into ſeparate pots. ** 
CASTRATIO, Caſtration of Plants. 
Caſtrated plants are ſuch as are 


layers 


— 


| 


de- 
prived of the male organs, i. e. 8 
either by nature, or by having them cut off, 

as 


namen 


CAT 
;# 


as. ſometimes practiſcd, to experiments 
with reſpect to "gs Ds the ſexes of 


plants. See SEXus. ws 
CATANANCHE, Candia Lion's-foot. . 
This genus furniſhes hardy herbaceous or- 
plants, obtaining two feet ſtature, 
adorned with long jagged leaves, and. termi- | 
nated by compound — flowers. * 
Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia 
alis. 


5 Wes] GATE, compound, flowers, 

ving a ele NL 
cup. s —. broad, tongue-ſhaped, 
five-parted, hermaphrodite florets. STAMINA, 
five filaments, and cylindric pentagonal an- 
there, P1s$TILLUM, an oblong, germen, flen- 
der ſtyle, 'and a two-parted, revolute ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, none; oval feed, crowned 
by a downy pappus, lodged in the calyx. 

There are two ſpecies, a perennial and an- 
nual, the former of which only merits culture, 
which is, | 

CATANANCHE Cerulea. 


Perennial Blue-flowered Catananche.] Ca- | 


tananche with a fibry perennial root, crowned 
by long, narrow, jagged, hairy, proſtrate 
leaves; upright, branchy ſtalks two feet high, 
arniſhed with ſmall leaves, and all 
ranches terminated by ſingle heads of blue 
flowers, having purple bottoms, golden an- 
therz, and ſilvery cups. 
N Perennial Blue Catananche wich 
Theſe are very ornamental flowery peren- 
nials, both in their ſingle and double ſtate, 
continuing in flower from May till September, 
and ſucceed in the full ground in dry 
ſome what ſheltered borders, where they will 
endure many years, and produce flowers and 
ripe ſeed annually; but being ſomewhat ten- 
der, it is proper to keep ſome alſo in pots for 
in winter by way of I - 
As to their propagation, the ſingle ſort 
is propagated. by beds ſown half an inch 
deep, in a bed of light earth, in March or 


April. a | 
Both ſingle and double may alſo be propa- 
gated plentifully by flipping their roots in au- 


tumn, or early in A do not flip them | 


too ſmall, becauſe the larger the root, the 
— the number of ſtalks they ſend up for 
werin 


| CATERPILLARS, deſtructive inſets in 
our kitchen-g; particularly to the cab- 
bages and ſavoys in the end of ſummer. 

he fort which principally infeſt our gar- 
dens, is that yellowiſh-green, dark-ſpotted 
Caterpillar, rated from the of the 


—_—_—CT 


white butterfly, which they are continually 


CAT 


; "oz 
depoſiting every where, and in a. few days 


are metamorphoſed to living inſects, ſpread- 
ing themſelves ſurpriſingly, and devour the 


ang 
— of all the cabbage tribe, firſt attack in 


the outward leaves, and, if*not prey | 
continue their depredations to the very heart 
of the plants. | 

When our greens, &c. are thus attacked, 
we have no other remedy than to pick the 
vermin off repeatedly by hand, which may ap- 
pear a tedious proceſs, though, in ſmall gar- 
dens, it may be ſo far practicable, as greatly 
to diminiſh their numbers, eſpecially if un- 
dertaken before they ſpread conſiderably from 


their neſts ; but in large open grounds the 


plants often eſcape, when thoſe in more con- 
fined places are ſeverely attacked, and more 
particularly thoſe in the comers of gardens, 
near nA buildings, or hedges, which 
ſhould caution us not to plant any of the 
cabbage tribe too near ſuch places, nor, if 
poſhble, where much crowded with trees, 


for the ſame reaſon. 


Beſides the above ſort of Caterpillar, there 
is a large, dark-coloured, tough-ſkinned ſort, 
generated in like manner in the heart of the 
incloſed leaves of the autumn cabbages, ſa- 


. &c. and detach themſelves from their 


lodgement by eating holes through all the 
leaves. ; wie” 

This Caterpillar alſo burrows in the earth, 
to the deſtruction of all ſorts of young plants, 
by 8 ſanks aſunder; but as it bur- 
Ton, by Cnting the ground wit hen- 

0 irrin ound wi 
ad about te —— * 1 


and Our fruit-trees are alſo oſten attacked in 


very dry weather by Caterpillars, to the de- 
ſtruction of their leaves, &c. nor is there any 
certain method to deſtroy them, but by pick- 
ing their neſts off by hand, where practicable, 
before the vermin begin to ſpread themſelves; 
or if they have already ſpread, to daſh the 
trees frequently with water from an engine. 
;. Or. ſometimes, the effect of elder branches 
drawn over plants and trees is employed to 
aſſiſt in preventing and extirpating the inſects, 
or leſſening their 1 | | 
The leaves of the elder tree emitting a ran 
difagreeable odour, generally very noxious | 
to moſt inſets, fo as they will avoid plants 
and places touched therewith ; and there- 
fore, having ſome branches and leaves to- 
2 of elder, and frequently whaſk . 
m along the plants and trees, which appear 
the moſt liable to the attack of the caterpillars, 
&c. the elder branches thereby diicharg- 


ing and leaving part of their nauſeous efuvia 


on the plants, it will contribute conſiderably 
H h ia 


CAU 
in diminiſhing | 


attack of the vermin. 
CATESBAA, Os, TS” 
There is but one ſpecies for our purpoſe, 
an exotic, ſmall-leaved ſhrub of the 
houſe. _. | 
Chifs and order, Tetrandria Monogyma. 


Claracters.] Cairvx, a monophyllous, | 


four-parted, permanent cup. CoRoLLA, 
one funnel-ſhaped, very long, tubular petal, 
broad, and four-parted at top. STAMINA, 
four filaments, and oblong, ere& anther. 
PiSTILLUM, a roundiſh germen under the 
corolla, long ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIOM, an oval unilocular, ſometimes 
bilocular berry, containing angular ſeeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

CaTESBEA ſpino/a. 

Therny Bahama Cateſbea, or Lily-thorn.] 

Cateſbæa with a woody, ruſſety, ſpinous 
ſtem branchi alternately, riſing eight or 
ten feet high "Pl roundiſh leaves in cluſ- 
ters; and very long, pendulous, yellow flow- 
ers, {ingly from the ſides of the branches, ſuc- 


ceeded by oval, fleſhy, faffron-coloured ber- 


ries. 
This ſhrub muſt be always kept in pots of 
light _ compoſt, and retained conſtantly 
ove. 
It may be propagated by ſeeds, and 'by 
LF is Youre *. the ſeeds are 


cuttings of its youn 
| ecard from oor 


CATKIN, an amentaceous flower, i. e. 
conſiſts of a great number of chaffy ſcales 
and flowers, ditperſed a flender thread- 
like receptacle, hanging downward, and is 
the male flowers of the trees which produce 
them, as birch, beech, pine, fir, poplar, wal- 
nut, hazel, &c. Sec AMENTUM. 

CAULESCENS Planta, from Caulis the 
ſtem, having a ſtem or trunk as in moſt plants, 


that part of a plant or tree which ariſes im- 


mediately from the root, 1 and ſup- 
* branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
RUNKS. 


A Stalk, Stem, or Trunk, is either ſimple, 
fmple-branching, or com nchin 

As for example, fimple Stalks are ſuch as 
rife fingly, and continue undivided from the 
root to the top; fimple-branching Stems may 
be deemed ſuch as either riſe wholly undi- 


hot- | Stems are ſuch as ſoon 


ing a 


CAU : 


vided, but ſend out many fide or lateral 
branches, or ſuch as proceed ang'y 
conſiderable length, and then divide into 
branches near the top ; und-branching 
vide low into 
others, and theſe ſubdivide into many ramuli 
Or N 


branches. 
As Stems aſſume different directions, ſhapes, 


and other a ces, the botaniſts diſtin- 
guiſh them accardingly by the following dif- 
terent terms: | 

Caulis integer, entire or ſimple Stalks, and 


e 
n mo ts; Ks, ions 
at each Re * cs reclinating, or bend- 
ways to the ; volubilis, volu- 
ble, twining or winding aſcendingly round 
other plants or any ſupport; either to the left 
as in honeyſuckle, hop and black briony ; or 
to the right, as in convolvulus, 3 
&c. obligums, growing aſlant; procumbens, ly- 
ing along the ground; repens, creeping a- 
long the ground, rooting at every joint. 
aulis Ramofus, ſimple-branching Stems, 
which are alſo either erect, fexuoſe, reclin- 
ing, voluble, &c. as above, and have different 
terms according to their modes of branching, 
as ramoſus, branching out laterally; ramo- 
fiſfimus, very branchy ; aſcendens, the branches 
ually curving upwards ; * diffuſus, dif- 
uſed, or very ſpreading branches; brackiatus, 
large arms, or bra in pairs, cach pair 
ſtanding at right angles with thoſe immedi- 
ate and below; fulcratus, ſupported 
by branches deſcending to the earth; prolifer, 
prolific, branching only from the apex or 


ſummit. f 


branching, are termed dichotomus, forked or 
divided into others, the diviſions by two and 
two; /ubdiviſus, the diviſions ſubdivided into 
many branches irregularly. | 

Ln articulate, or jointed, compoſed 
of many joints, or diviſions, having knots at 
certain diſtances. 


oppoſed to fraulis. | Paraſiticus, paraſitic, growing out of, and 
CAULIS, a Stalk or Stem, the. firſt and ſupported on plants or trees, as the miile- 
moſt common ſpecies of 7runk, expreſſive off toe | 


When Stems are of different figures, they 
are denominated Caulis teren, cylindrical | 
taper ; anceps, two-edged ; trigonus, three- 
angled ; triquetrus, triquetrous, having three 
plane ; tetragonus, ſquare, or four-an- 


gled; pentagomes, five- angled ; polygonus, many- 


led. | 
"When furrowed, ſmooth, rough, &c. they 


are Caulis rk? furrowed ; friatus, 
ally furrowed or fluted; 


v 


ſtreaked, or f 
L 


glaber, 


to fome + 


1 CEA 

Tough ſcabby, or full of rigid points or tu- 
bercles ; villoſus, e. ma , hiſpidus, 
 hiſpid or briſtiy; aculeatus, 


prickly ;  ſprnofics, 
ſpinous, thorny; tomentoſus, tomentoſe, or 


Leafieſs and leafy Stalks are termed Caulis 


adus, naked or leafleſs z folzatus, folioſe, or 
-ornamented with leaves, as obtains in moſt 
As 


to duration, Stems are either of one 
year's duration, Caulis annuus ; of two, Cau- 
lis biennis; of many years* duration, Caulis 
perennis, as obtain in all trees and ſhrubby 


- CEANOTHUS, New - Jerſey Thea, fo 
called from the leaves being there uſed as tea. 

This genus retains three ſpecies of the tree 
and ſhrub kind, conſiſting of one for the 
ſhrubbery, one for the green-houſe, and one 
for the ſtove, all garniſhed with ſimple leaves, 
and numerous 


a 
ſ # — of quinquepetalous white 
flowers. " 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogyma. 

Caracters. I CALYx, a monophyllious, tur- 
binated, acutely-five-parted, permanent cup. 
CoroLLa, five roundiſh ſpreading petals. 
STAMINA, five ſubulared filaments, and 
roundiſh OD; 5 trigonal 
germen, indric, ſemitri ob- 
tuſe ſti 2 PERICARPIUM, x, , trilocu- 
lar, obtuſe berry, having three ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, FA 

1. CEANOTHUS @mericanus. 

American Deciduous Ceanothus, or New- Fer- 
fey Thea.] Ceanothus with a ſhrubby, very 
branchy ſtem about a yard high, ſending out 
numerous reddiſh, flexible branches from the 
bottom upward, garniſhed with oval, ſerrated, 
pointed, trinervous leaves, and all the branches 
and ſhoots terminated by thick, ſpiked cluſters 
of bright white flowers, in July, of very or- 
namental appearance. 

2. CEANOTHUS africanus. 

African Evergreen Ceanothus, ſometimes call- 
ed Alaternoides.) Ceanothus with a woody, 
rough ſtem, and weak purphſh branches, 
riſing eight or ten feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, ſerrated, ſmooth, ſhining leaves, 
and cluſters of ſmall greeniſh 
the ſides of the branches. , 

3. CEANOTHUS @ftaticus. 

Afiatic Ceanothus.] Ceanothus with a ſhrub- 
by, branchy ſtem, growing four feet high; 
oval, pointed, cloſe-ſitting, alternate leaves; 
and greeniſh flowers in ſmall cluſters from 

the tides of the branches. 
I be flowers ſeparately of all the forts are 


owers from| 


CEA 


July. which of the firſt ſort are ſometimes 
ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England, but never 
a, ub others. | ; . 
| . firſt ſpecies, Ceanothus americanus, is 
a moſt elegant little lowering ſhrub, as when 
in flower 4t appears wholly covered with 
bloom, and therefore is well calculated for 
the moſt conſpicuous compartments of the 
ſhru plantations, allowing it a moderate- 
Tx foil and ſomewhat ſheltered fituation in 
e fronts of the clumps. 5 
The ſecond ſort is alſo worthy of a place in 
the green-houſe collection, for the beauty of 
its ſhining green leaves, appearing ornamen- 
tal the year round. 3 
The third ſort is alſo retained in ſome of 
our ſtoves for variety. = 
With reſpect to the general culture of theſe 
three ſpecies of Ceangthus ; the firſt of which 
being ſtationed in the ſhrubbery, requires only 
the common occaſional culture of other ſhrubs 
in that diſtrict :-'and the ſecond and third, for 
the green-houſe and hot-houſe, are managed 
as the other woody exotics of thoſe repoſito- 
ries. See-SHRUBBERY, GREEN - HOUSE, 
and Hor-RHROUSE, &c. 


| Propag 


ation. 

The firſt ſort is propagated both by ſeeds 
and layers. 1 

Sow the ſeed in autumn or ſpring, or as 
ſoon as they can be procured, in pots of light 
compoſt a quarter of an inch deep, placing 
them in a frame, to have occaſional ſhelter in 
bad weather; and in ſpring plunge them in a 
hot-bed to bring up the plants, hardening them 
gradually to the full air in ſummer, but re- 
move them in autumn, to have occaſional 
ſhelter until March ; then plant them out in 
ſeparate ſmall pots, or in a nurſery- bed in the 
full ground, where they can be covered occa- 
ſionally again the following winter, for they 
muſt have protection from ſevere froſt the 
two or three farſt years of their growth. 

To propagate them by layers, chuſe ſome 
of the youngeſt branches in autumn, and lay 
them in the uſual way, which will be rooted 
in a twelvemonth, and in ſpring after tranſ- 
plant them; or, if you likewiſe lay ſome of 
the firſt young ſhoots in June or July, you 
will have the greater chance of ſucceſs. 
| The ſecond fort is propagated expediti- 
ouſly by laying down the young ſhoots, either 
in their own pots, or others placed for. the 
purpoſe; it is likewiſe increaſed by young 
cuttings, planted in the fpring in pots, plung- 
ing them in the bark-bed, or any other hot- 
bed. about two months; and being thus raiſed, 
give the general management of green · houſo 


„ 


compoſed of five ſmall petals appearing 1 


plants. 
| Hh 3 The 
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The third ſpecies may be raiſed from ſeeds 
in pots of light earth, 8 them in the la 
bark-bed, &c. bkewiſe y ming ns ung 
ſhoats, plunging the pots as juſt esel ah 
the plants afterwards managed as other yy 
exotics of the ſtove. 

CEDRELA, Baſtard-Cedar. 

Conſiſts of a large exotic tree for the ſtove, 
garniſhed with winged leaves, and pentapeta- 
tovs flowers. 

_ Claſs and order, Pentandria Ionorynic: 

_ Charadters.] Calyx, a cl monophyl- 
lous, campanulated, witherin ROL- 
LA, funnel-ſhaped, bellied ca having five 
linear-oblong, blunt, upright petals, joined to 
the . STAMINA, five ſucculent 
filaments, with oblong anther. 
LUM, a five-angled, 8 _ mon 
loboſe indric ſtyle, depre! 
- vated ü 3 a 1 
on, l capſule, with five cells, open- 
ing with five deciduous valves, and contaimung 
flethy, imbricated ſeeds, each terminated by a 
membranaceous wing. 

We know but of one ſpecies, viz. 

CEDRELA odorata. 

Odorous Barbadees Baftard-Cedar.] Riſes 
with a woody trunk branching twenty feet high, 
the branches garniſhed with wingedleaves com- 
poſed of ſeveral pair of folioles on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; the flowers cotae out from the ſides of 
the branches in looſe panicles, emitting a ſtrong. 
rank odour, and are ſucceeded by woody cap- 
ſules opening in five cells, containing imbri- 
cated, winged feeds. 

This tree, in the Weſt-Indies, riſes to be- 
tween twenty ane oy high, and the 


wood, which is ſcented, is uſed for many pur- 
poſes : its propagation 1s ſeeds obtained 
from abroad, which ſhould 


ſown in ſmall 
pots of light earth and plunged in a hot-bed ; 
and when the pn Wy about two 
or three 3 carefully 
— 1 up and — —＋ in a ſeparate 
8 10 the bark - bed, ſhading 
are freſh rooted; and may 
3 be . 8. as other woody ſtove 
exotics. 

CELASTRUS, Staff. tree. 

In this genus are ſome curious 
and deciduous ſhrubs for the and 
green - houſe, of moderate growth, ornamented 
with fimple leaves, and 
five - petaled flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria H 

equally ball ] Catyx, a monophy us, un- 

ap dry half-five-parted cup. CoroLLa, five 
one 


_—— „equal petals. STAMINA, five 
very ſmall antheræ. PisTIL- 


* | 


* 


Pis r- 


of whatiſh and 


| 
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LUM, @ mall "ROPE in a very 
„ marked with ten channels; 
a 124 ſtyle, and blunt trifid ſtigma. Prni⸗ 
CARPIUM, a trigonal, trivalvate, trilocular, 
coloured capſule, and oval feeds. | 
The ſpecies are as follow: the two firſt are 
hardy ſhrubs. 
1. CELASTRUS bullatus, 


Stadded-fruited COTS: or Fi irginia © all 0 


green Staff- 71 Celaſtrus with ſeveral * 
right, ſhrubby, branching ſtems, growing ſix 
or eight feet High gh; ovate-oblong, entire, al- 


ternate leaves; and at the ends o che branches 
ſpikes of white flowers, fucceeded by three- 
cornered, ſcarlet, bullated or ſtudded capſules, 
which Tarely attain ion in 
2. CELASTRUS /candens. ©: | : 
Climbing Staff<tree, or Ba ard Emanymucs. * 
Celaſtrus rus wich clog far ſtalks, twin- 
ing u each other, twelve 
or 5 Kg high ; oblong ſlightly -ſawed 
leaves placed alternate ; and iſh flowers 
in bunches at the fides of the branches, ſuc- 
| ceeded by three-cornered red capſules, ripening 
here in autumn, ſpreading open, and diſcover 


| the feed, lik the common Evonymus. 


The three following are green-houſe ſhrubs. 
5 CELASTRUS pyracanthus. 
yracantha-leaved Evergreen Cel 
AX — Bor-thorn. ] Celaſtrus wi ſhrub- 
by, upright, irregular ſtems, and roundiſh, 
brown branches, growing a yard or more high 
garniſhed with nd pointed, Hung 
green leaves, and cymoſe bunches of whitiſh- 
green flowers at the ſides of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by oval, trigonous, beautiful red capſules. 
4. CELASTRUS buxifeolius. 
Box-leaved Evergreen Ce e 
with flender, ata on jointed, 
jy gat ſtems, and angular ſpinous —— 
riſing eight or ten feet hi my — longiſh, 
e . — placed in ers irregularly ; 
and cymoſe bunches of whitiſh flowers. . 
5 CELASTRUS myrtifolius. 
tle-leaved Ce ] Celaſtrus with 
woody, upright, unarmed ſtems and branches, 
growing twelve or fifteen feet high; ſmall, 
ovate, A= leaves; and long 
bunches of whitiſh flowers at the ſides of the 
branches. | 
The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are co 
poſed ſeparately of five oval, ſpreading peta 


appear principally in June and Ju Ju 
The firſt two ſpecies are proper for em- 
belliſhment of the ſhru compartments, 


the firſt of which, Celaſtrus bullatus, ſhould 
have a dry and ſomewhat ſheltered fituation 
in the fronts of clumps, and they will retain 


their leaves moſt. of the year; * 
"OP 


CEL 


ſort is exceedi hard , and e 
) _ among tres ad un tall ſhrubs, on the | permanent 


lantations, or in woods and wilder - 
2 Ba where its volubilate ſtems will 
mount themſelves conſiderably, and their ripe 
fruit will make an elegant appearance in 
autumn. 

The laſt three ſorts are tender, ſo muſt de 
always kept in pots to have theker 0 a precn- 


houſe in winter. g A . 
They are elegant urniture for t 
houſe collection. Let them be plant pa- 


rately in pots of rich light mould, and manage 
them as myrtle and ocher ſhrubby exotics of 
the like temperature. See GREEN-RoUSE: 
PLANTS. - 
Propagation of all the Sorts. © 
The firſt — are raiſed from ſeeds in 
beds: of light earth; alſo by 0s N of their 
young branches. 

Sow the ſeeds in autumn, or early in ſprin 
an inch deep, in a bed of light Line pring, 
obſerving, that as the plants — riſe till the 
ſecond Ring, the beds all the intermediate 
time muſt be kept clean from weeds ; and 
when the plants rife, continue the care of 
weeding and occaſional wateritigs in ſummer; 
and ie having two years growth in the ſeed- 
bed, plant them out in nuriery-beds. © / 

Cuttings may alſo. be ſtruck by aid of arti- 
ficial heat. 

I is performed d by layers in ſpring or autumn, 
making choice of the young wood, giving each 
layer a flit underneath at a 
be rooted, and fit to 
autumn following. | 
The three green-houſe kinds may alſo be 
8 RE 27 by ſeeds, layers, and cuttings. 

e ſeed in pots an 9 deep, as ſoon as 
they can be procured in autumn or ſpring, and 
place them in a frame, to have ſhelter in bad 
weather, and occafional ſhade in ſummer; 
and when the plants are a year old, plant them 
in ſeparate pots. 

Cuttings planted in pots in ſpri ing, and 
plun 8 a hot-bed a month or two, will 
readily emit roots. 

Layers of the young branches in ſpring will 
be Hated autumn. 

CELOSIA, Amaranth, or Cock's-Comb. 

This genus furniſhes beautiful ornamental 
annuals, riſing from one to five or fix feet 
garniſhed with large oval or one. 
ſhaped leaves, and crowned by moſt ele 
large, heads of flowers, in ſome reſemblin ing 
the figure of a cock's-comb. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria /Monorynia. 
Charafters.) CALYx, a coloured, ſmall, 


int, and they will, 
niplant in has the 


„ 


£ 


| 
| 


. three-leaved, permanent cup to each floret. 


cer. 


"ROY kf, 


Gin five 


8 rium attached to the border of 
the germen. STAMINA, five filaments, and 
turning anthere.. - P1sT1LLUM, à globoſe 
germen, erect ſtyle, and fingle ſtigma, Px- 
RICARPIUM, a mall globular * of one 
cell, and very ſmall roundifh ſeeds. 

There are "ſever diſtin& ſpecies, all very 
beautiful garden- flowers; but the fort called 


| Cock's:Comb is the moſt grand and elegant 


of all, and which is the fort moſt commonly 


cultivaed:in-our ardeus, and the firſi ſpecies 


here deſcribed, which admits of ſeveral vari- 
eties in reſpect to OB and in ——— 
| the flowers. | ; 

The ſpecies are, | 

1. Cros f coriftata. 

 Crefled Flowered Amaranth,or Cee 5s-Comb.] 


elo with an upright, ſingle, ſtiff ſtalk, 
from one to five or fix feet high, ornamented 


from bottom to top with la oval-ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, on angular Bor-alks and 
the main ſtalk crowned"by a large, creſted, 
flowery head, compoſed of numerous {mall 
es very cloſely p 3 

Farieties of this $5 Dwarf Cock's:Comb, 
from fox inc es to a foot and half high, with 
large purple heads of flowers—with red heads 
——With ſcarlet heads—and with yellowiſh 


heads. Giant Cock's-Comb, from a yard 
|to hve or fix feet high, with very large p ur- 


ple heads with red heads with 285 
heads with yellowiſh heads wich white 
heads —— and with vatiegated heads. 
Branching Cock's-Comb, dividing into ſeve- 
ral branches, each terminated by ſmall heads, 
of which are purple, red, buttcolour, &c. 
2. CELoSIA margaritacea. © 

Pearly-colvured Spiked Celeſia. ] Celoſia with 
an upright, branchy ſtalk two feet high ; ſpear- 
ſhaped - pointed, pale leaves; and the main 
ſtalk and every branch terminated ſmall, 
ovate-oblong, erect, peariy-colou 
forming ſpikes the ſize of a large finger. 

— ] Pearly Celoſia with oblong ſpikes 
of equal thickneſs—with pyramidal ſpikes— 
with entire white ſpikes - with white has red 
ſpikes. 

3 CELOSIA coccinea. 

carlet Spiked Celsfra.] Coda with an 
upright, large, round, furrowed ſtalk, a yard 
or more high; oval, ſtiff leaves; and the 
ſtalks terminated by ſeveral ſmall bright ſcar- 
let heads, forming ſpikes. 

Farieties.] Indian 
creſted ſpikes—with incurved creſted ſpikes — 
and with plumed ſpikes. 5 

4. Cros lanata. 


Downy 


N * 


heads, 


Scarlet Celoſia with 


ſpear- 
ls, ſhaped like the calyx, and - 


i 


3 
Y 
| 


CEL | 
| Downy Cluſtered ſpiked Celefia.] Celofia [the Combs and ocher curious annuals; and 


with an upn downy, White 

feet high ;- lanceolate, obtuſe, very do 
leayes; and the ſtalk and branches termi 
by cluſtered ſpikes of flowers, having woolly 


* 


Kamina. 


53 FCrefied Spiked Celefia.] Celoſie with 
Crefted-Spike Ae. ia wi 
an 0 very branchy ſtalk a foot and halt 
high; lanceolate acutely - pointed leaves; and 
all the branches terminated by creſted ſpikes 
of flowers of ſeveral varieties. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies, though ſe- 
parately very ſmall, being exceeding nume- 
rous, and collected into large, compact, creſted 
heads, or in oblong ſpikes, appearing as one 
large flower, are extremely conſpicuous and 
clegant, and exhibit a appearance in a 


83 from July to October, particularly 
frſt ſpecies, Cock's-Comb and varieties, 
which produce their flowers in very large 
plumes or creſted heads, ly but one 
plume crowning each plant, in fize from four 
or five to fifteen inches longways over the 
crown, and from two to hive or fix broad, and 
of proportionable depth. | 
Of the firſt ſpecies, Cez/ofre criflata, are two 
principal varieties, the rf and Giant 
Cock's-Comb ; the former of which, though 
dwarfith, is of very robuſt growth, leaved to 
the bottom, and crowned elegant heads, 
and is eſteemed a curioſity ; but the Giant 
ſorts make the grandeſt ſhew, as, with due 
culture, they attain at leaſt a yard, but fre- 
quently five or fix feet ſtature, the ſtem deco- 
rated Cow -ohi very bottom with Fr 
foliage, and ſurmounted each by a w ul 
large fine flower-head ; they however require 
great attention to bring them to real en , 
needing the aid of three different hot-beds, in 
which to raiſe and move them from one to 
another at three or four weeks interval, and 
different ſized deep frames, to draw them up 
tall; but the dwarf forts may be raiſed in 
tolerable perfection by the aſſiſtance of two 
| hot-beds and common frames, and are there- 
fore the propereſt fort for gardens that are not 
well furniſhed with hot dung and garden- 
be piincipal perty of a fine Cock 
incipal pro a "0 
Comb Ig a perfectly upright ſtraight ſtem free 
from fide branches, well furniſhed all the way 
with leaves; and the plume of flowers wy 
erect, cloſe, and regular, without any fide- 
ſhoots or ſmaller heads. 
The other four ſpecies of this genus, though 
a e known and eſteemed as the 
Cock's-Comb kind, however, are very ſhowy 


11 and form an clegant variety among 


CEL. 


two | one method of culture brings them all to per- 


fection... 1 OE 
All the five ſpecies are herbaceous, and of 

the annual . exotics a _ Kegan 2 
perature, natives ot 0 

Aſia and ee and, in their 1A 4 4 : 
require to be raiſed and forwarded in at leaſt 
two or three different hot-beds from March till 
June or July; that is, raifing them from ſeed 
in one tn March, pricking them out into an- 
other in April, and to have them very fine, 
tranſplant them into a third in May, to remain 
until the middle or end of June or beginning of 
July, when they will have attained nearl ir 
tull ſtature, with their flower- heads in tolerable 
perfection, and the weather will then be ſettled 
and warm, and ſhould be placed abroad, where 
their heads will continue their full luſtre till 
October, at which time they ripen ſeeds, then 
gradually decay, and November cold puts a 
total period to their exiſtence ; ſo that a freſh 
ſupply muſt be annually raiſed from ſeed in 


ſpring. | | F 

all the ſorts are generally planted in pots, 
particularly the Cock's- Combs, to arrange 
in fore courts, or to move to any place 
where a grand ſhew is at any time occaſion- 
ally wanted; but, if required, ſome may alſo 
be raiſed for the borders, without employing 
ſo much nicety in their culture as thoſe you 
intend to pot for the grand ſhew ; but even in 
this caſe two different hot-beds are requiſite, 
raiſing them in one, and pricking them out 
into another, to remain till June. 1 

Propagation, General Culture, &c. 

As before obſerved, all the ſorts are raiſed 
from ſeeds annually in hot-beds under frames 
and glaſſes; and the proper time to ſow them 
is the beginning or middle of March; and one 
general is applicable to the whole. 

Obſerve alſo, as already hinted, that, to 
have the large ſorts as fine as poſſible, three 
different hot heds are neceflary in their cul- 
ture; that is, a ſmall one in March, wherein 
to ſow the ſeed and raiſe the plants an inch 
or two high; a ſecond in April of larger di- 
menſions, in which to prick the plants three 
or four inches diſtance; and a third in Ma 
for a large fraine, to receive them tranſplanted 
into pots, to remain until the end of June or 

inning 9 to grow to full ſize; all of 
which hot- mult be covered with frames 
and yarn and have five or ſix inches depth 
of fine rich light earth for the reception of 
the ſeed and plants; and in the ſecond and 
third hot-bed the frames muſt be occaſionally 
raiſed or augmented in depth according: as 
the plants ſhall riſe in beight, which is to be 


| 


particularly 


Therefore, wh 


| + 
E. 5 
. to in the Giant Cock's- 


omb. © 


theſe plants, ought to be well farnifhed with 
hot dung, and different fized frames and glaſs 
lights. ' See AnnuAL Plants. 

The firſt hot-bed in March, for the recep- 
tion of the feed and raiſing the N an inch 
or two high, need not be larger than for a one 
or two-light frame, which will Taife a due 
- quantity of theſe and other ſimilar tender, 
curious annuals for furniſhing any private 


garden, obſerving to make the bed two feet: 


and half depth of dung, and directly put on 
the frame and glaſs or glaſſes, and in four or 
five days, when the rank ſteam and firſt vio- 
lent heat abates, put on the mould, which muſt 
be light, rich, and dry, laying it four or five 
inches thick; then either ſow the feed on the 
ſurface, and cover it half a quarter of an inch 
deep; or draw very ſhallow drills with the 
fnger, ſow it therein, covering it the ſame 
depth; this done, immediately put on the 
glaſſes again, and tilt them a little in the 
middle of wild days for the evaporation of 


the ſteam, &c. the plants will appear in a 


few days, when air muſt be judiciouſly ad- 
mitted by tilting the upper end of the ; hts 
an inch or two high every mild calm ds; 
and when the earth appears dry, give very 
light ſprinklings of water in funny weather ; 
keep the glaſſes cloſe on nights, and continue 
to cover them at the fame time with mats to 
remain till morning; and in this manner con- 
tinue the care of the plants till large enough 
to be pricked into another hot-bed, which 
will be in about three weeks. 

About the middle of April therefore, or a 
little before or after, when the plants are an 
inch or two high in the ſeed-bed, another 
hot-bed for a two or three light frame muſt 
be got ready to prick them in, as juſt hinted ; 
make this alſo about two feet fix inches, 
or a yard thick of dung, place the frame and 
glafſes thereon ; and when the burnin quality 
of the bed ſubſides, mould it fave or ſix inches 
deep, and next day, when the bed has impart- 
eda due warmth to the mould, raiſe the plants 
with care from the feed-bed, and prick them 
m this, four or five inches diſtance ; give a 
very light ſprinkling of water, and directly 
put on the lights, and give occaſional ſhade 
in ſunny days till the plants are rooted, ob- 
fine day, as 


ſerving to admit freſh air every 
above; give alſo occaſional very light water- 


ings every two or three days, and defend the 
glaſſes on nights with mats, as before adviſed ; 
and, according as the plants advance in height, 
raiſe the frame a little in proportion: Bere 


over intends the cv]ture of 
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they may grow a month or five! weeks, 
which time they will meet, when mu 
be moved into a third and final hot pre · 
yioully planting ſome of the beſt ſingly in 
pots, as hereafter directen. 
Their ſecond removal will he neceſſary to- 
wards the middle of May, or when the plants 
in the above ſecond bed are fo much advanced 
as to preſs againſt each other, when a third 
and final Hot ſhould be made for one or 
more of the largeſt frames, to receive the 
plants in pots, obſerving, if you raiſe princi- 
pally the Dwarf ſorts, - one of the deepeſt 
common garden - frames may be ſufficient, 
with a little occaſional raiſing at bottom ; but 
for the Giant ſorts, which ought to be drawn 
up at leaſt three or four feet high, a deep 


drawing-frame, or a multiplying pkg bo 


frame of two or three diviſions, fo as the dep 

can be occaſionally augmented, is neceſlary ; 
or, in default thereof, any common frame, 
raiſed occafionally upon four poſts, as inti- 
mated under the article Axx UAL PranTs; 
and for the more commodiouſly u theſe 
drawing-frames for the tall Cock's- Combs, 
the hot-bed ſhould be ſunk eighteen inches 
in the ground, by making it in a trench thar 
depth; but where there is a glaſs-caſe calcu- 
lated on e for drawing curious annuals, 
this third hot-bed for the tall forts ſhould be 
made in that department (See ANNUAL 
PraxTs). Let the hot-bed in either method 
be two fix inches at leaſt depth of dung, 
which, when of due temperature, earth five 
or fix inches thick, and next day proceed to 
put in the plants, obſerving, that ſuch as you 
intend for pots, both of the Dwarf and Giant 
kinds, ſhould now be potted, and the pots 
called 0) 23 Ht are the proper ſize, one 
plant to each pot, being careful to take up 
the plants out of their preſent bed with a 
garden trowel, ſo as to preſerve. a ball of 
earth to the roots of each plant; place one 
in each pot with the ball entire, and fill up 
round the ball wich more rich earth; give 
ſome water, and directly plunge the pots to 
their rims in the earth of the bed, placing 
them cloſe together every way; at the ſame 


time let all the cavities between be cloſely. 


filled with mould, that the ſteam may no 
where ariſe immediately from the dung, which 
would attack and deſtroy the leaves of the 
plants. The plants being thus all potted and 
plunged, put the glaſſes immediately on the- 
frame, and ſhut them down cloſe to draw up 
the heat, but raiſing them a little the next, and 
every ſucceeding day, that the ſteam may 
paſs off: be now careful to ſhade the glaſſes 


greateſt 


in the middle of ſunny days for che 


part. 
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part of the firſt week till the plants have taken 
d root; freſh air during their 
muſt alſo be daily admitted, by. tilting 

one or both ends of the lights more or leſs 


fine weather, in proportion to the advanced pl 


growth of the plants; water muſt likewife be 
afforded them twice a week, or oftener, when 
the weather is very hot and ſunny; and every 
night continue to protect them from cold by 
ſhutting the glaſſes cloſe, and cover them 
with mats; attention muſt alſo be had to main- 
tain a conſtant moderate temperature of heat 
in the bed, by occaſional moderate linings of 
hot dung to its ſides; and *. obſerving this, 
together with a proportionable ſupply of freſh 
air and moiſture, the plants will now make 
great progreſs, and their heads will increaſe 
conſiderably in magnitude. | 
Likewiſe obſerve, according as the plants 
of the large ſorts advance in mature, to at- 
ford them due ſcope to ſhoot, by augment- 
ing the depth of the frame by fome of the 
methods above obſerved, and as explained in 
the article ANNUAL PLANTS. | 
Wich regard to the Dwarf forts, if deſigned 
to have them in their natural dwarftih growth, 
muſt not be drawn in deep frames, &c. 
like the others; fo that the frame containing 
them need be only a little raiſed by degrees 
at bottom, continuing the glaſſes always near 
the heads of the plants, to prevent their draw- 
ing up too much to ſtem, which, beiwg 
contrary to their natural growth, woul 
ler ens nk and their heads would be 
but of inconſiderable ſize. : 
Towards the middle or latter end of June 
the plants in will be well advanced in 
growth, and the weather well ſettled and warm, 
when it is proper to begin to harden them gra- 
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towards the end of April, or beginning of Ma 
prick the plants in a freſh hot-bed fix oreight 
inches diſtance; managing them as alread) 
directed until the middle of une; then tranf- 
ant them, with balls of earth to their roots, 
in the borders, &c. but theſe will not be near 
ſo fine as thoſe forwarded by the methods be- 
fore directed. . | 

All the ſorts perfect their ſeeds in Septem- 
ber and October, when great care is neceſſary 
to fave it only from the. moſt perfect heads; 
and be particularly careful to preſerve the 
Dwarf and Giant ſorts of the Cock's-Comb 
kinds ſeparate ; obſerving likewiſe, if very 
wet or cold weather prevail at this time, the 
plants. ſhould be placed in a deep or raiſed 
frame, for the heads to have occaſional ſhel- 
ter of the glaſſes from exceſſive rains. 

A genus of didynamious plants, one of 
which, a curious, under-ſhrubby, evergreen, 
perennial exotic, of the ornamental flowering 
kind, 1s retained for the green-houſe or ſtove 
collection. f 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angiaſpermia. 

Characters. ] CAL ux, ſmall, monophyllous, 
acutely five-parted, and permanent. Coror- 
'LA, monopetalous and rotated, with a v 
ſhort tube and brim plane, ſemiquinquifid and 
unequal, STAMINA, two long and two 
ſhort filaments, with roundiſh antheræ. Pie- 
| TILLUM, a  roundiſh germen, ſtyle flender, 
of the length of the ſtamina, topped with a 
blunt. ſtigma. PerIcareiuUn, a roundiſh 
capſule, compreſſed at the top and inſerted in 

cup, having two cells containing many 
ſmall angulated ſeeds. | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, annual or bien- 
nial, but only one comes within our notice, 
 { - 


dually to the full air, by raiſing, the glaſſes 


more and more at each end on props, |  CELs14 /inearis. So | 


every da 

wot by 3 take them wholly off, and to- 
wards the latter end of June, or in the firſt 
week in july, remove the plants in their pots 
fully abroad, where they are finally to remain; 
at the ſame time let each of the tall ſorts be 
ſupported with a ſtraight, firm, handſome ſtake, 


pe. the ſtem of the plant thereto in three 
ifferent places. | 22 


When placed in the open air, by no means 
neglect watering them in dry weather, which 
when very hot and funny, the waterings 
ſhould be repeated every day; for, if not 
duly ſupplied with this article, the leaves 
will ſhrink, and the heads of the 
become irregular, | 1 

When deſigned to raiſe any of theſe plants 
| for the borders, ſow the ſeed as before direft- 


flowers | 


Linear-leaved Peruvian Celfia.] Celſia with 
a flender, under- ſhrubby, perennial ſtalk, and 
many ſpreading bra » growing two or 
three ſeet high; lanceolate - linear dentated 
leaves by threes at each joint; and axillary 
peduncles, each ſuſtaining one bright ſcarlet 


flower. s 

This is an elegant nial plant: its 
principal 3 are 5 two 
and inches long. and evergreen, grow 


three at a joint, have ſeveral others of a leſs 
ſize coming out of their boſoms ; the flow- 
ers yo in a ſpike ; when they are expanded, 
the lower part of the corolla appears deficient; 
it is of a rich ſcarlet colour, and ſuc by 
capſules filled with ſeeds. , . 

This Celſia being a native of a warm cli- 
mate, it bloſſoms beſt in a moderate ſiove, but 


ed, in the widdle or huer end of March, and 
Ti 


+07 al > 


| | will 


o 
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EL. 
will ſueceed in eee where it may | 
in common be kept. 
Its 3 is by ſceds or cuctisgs; the j 
ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring in pots in a 
common hot- bed, and afterwards planted out 
ſingly, alſo by of the young thoots 
— 2 in pots of rich earth and plunged in 
the bark- bed, ſhading them and giving mode- 
rate waterings, will ſoon ſtrike root and become | 
new plants. | 
CELTIS, the Lote, or Nettleztree. | | 
There are three ſpecies, all of them hardy 
deciduous trees, with very brancky diffuſed 
heads, garmihed with ſimple, oblong, deeply 
ſawed, alternate leaves, ſomewhat reſemblin 
thoſe of the common ſtinging-netile; and all 
three ſpecies are proper for ornamental plan- 
tations, and two of them alſo as foreſt · trees. 
Claſs and order, Palyzamia Menæcia. 
Chara#ers.) Calyx, - hermaphrodite and 
male florets, having monophyllous, five-part- 
ed cups in the former, and in the males, fix- 
parted, CoRoOLLA, no petals. STAMINA; 
five ſhort filaments in the hermaphrodite flo- 
rets, ſix in the males, and quadrangular four- 


— 
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3 and males on hb ee; but 
thoſe of both ſexes being devoid of petals, 
make no ornamental a e, and the her- 
maphrodites only: ſucceed to fruit, which, in 
favourable autumns, ripens tolerably well in 
England. 

Al the three fpecies are deciduous, and 70 
temperature hardy enough to proſper here in 
any expoſure and ſoil, in common with! other 
ET e eee 83 

For pu in gardening, they are well 
calculated for all ornamental plantations, be- 
ing finely clothed with leaves of a delightful 

which continue their verdure in a fin- 
gular manner to the very laſt, not like moſt 
other trees of the deciduous race, whoſe 


leaves diſcover their app decay by 
their gradual change of colour; but theſe ex- 
hibit themſelves a beautiful till Novem - 


ber, and even till their fall, about the middle 
or end of that month; ſo that they are pe- 
culiarly well adapted for . plantations, on the 
boundaries of ſpacious lawns, grand wilder- 
neſs-works, and for the moſt picuous paris 
of parks, either placed in clumps, or as lingle 


furrowed antheræ.  PiSTiILLUM, an oval} objects; 


germen, two reflexed ſtyles, and ſingle ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPILUM, a roundiſh actin 
berry, containing a ſmall roundiſh nut. 
he ſpecies are, 


1. CELTIS Auftralis. 


-  Seuth-European Black- _—_ 1 Notale 8 
Celis with an upright large ſtem and very 
branchy head, riſing forty — fifty feet high, 


garniſhed with large, 8 ſhaped, 
pointed, ſerrated leaves, and greeniſh flowers 
trom the ſides of the branches in May, ſuc- 
cceded by round black En the ſize of ono 
black-berries. | 
2. CELTIS aa ex! 
| Occidental, or- American Purple 1 N et- 
tle-tree.] Celtis with an 2 large ſtem, 
and very bianchy ſpreading head, growing 
forty or fifty feet high; large, ovate-lance- 
olate, ſharp - pointed, deeply - -lawed, oblique 
leaves; and greeniſh flowers from the ſides of 
the branches in May, ſucceeded by pane 
fruit the ſre of large peas. 
3 CELTIS orientalis. 
aftern Yellow - fruited Nettle-tree.] Celts 
with an upright ſtem, dividing into many 
ſpreading greeniſh branches ten or twelve feet 
high; banal, oblong = heart - ſhaped, ſerrated, 
oblige ue leaves ellowiſh flowers from 
the ſides of rhe ranches i in ſpring, ſucceeded 
by large, oval, yellow fruit. | 
Varieties.) Of each fort there are varieties | 


The flowers of all theſe "trees are Dem- 


with bloached leaves. 


. , 


The firſt and ſecond ſorts may alſo be em- 
ployed as foreſt-trees in 2 ceconomical plan- 


tation; for they are of free £70 owth, and their 
wood being wah and plia e, is ee for 
various uſes. 


Pepe tion. ü 
The propagation of all the forts. is effected 

by ſeeds, either of Engliſh or 3 8 

which may be hes of the 

which grow 3 in the full W 


The bloached-leaved kinds, however, can 


only be continued by layers, e or by 


graft ng. N. 


The ſeeds of the others may be ſown in 
autumn or ſpring; but by ſowing in autumn 
ſoon aſter che ſeeds are ripe, they commonly 
riſe freely the following ſpring ; and the 


ſpring-fown ſeeds often riſe ſtragghng, and 


ſometimes remain a whole year before the 
germinate: let the ſeeds, however, be ſown 
as ſoon as they can be procured, cither in pots, 
boxes, or in a warm nch border, covering 
them half an inch deep. When che plants 
appear, if cold —— Ba afford them 
occahonal ſhelter of mats; and in hot 
weather, While the plauts are very ſmall, 
ſhade in che middle of parching ſunny days 
will be ſerviceable ; likewiſe encourage 
during ſummer by frequent waterings. - 
autumn and winter protect them from froſt 
by occaſional coverings, as above; and in the 
end of March, or in April, when of one or 
two years' growth, Fre them out a” ao 
" eed- 


IS 


; * 2 
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OT ION fituation | 


the plants in rows a foot aſunder; 
3 Font yet _— no farther care thay | 
ED and in two, three, or 
four yea _— wil ill be ready for the ſhrubbery 
or other plantations, 

If you at any lime ſow theſe ſeeds in ſpring, | 
let it be in pots, or in boxes, &. and 
if the plants do not appear, remove them to 
the ſhade in ſummer, and ſhelter of a frame, 
warm wall, or hedge in winter, to ſtand till 
ſpring ; at which time, if you plunge them in 
a hot-bed, it will bring up the plants quickly, 
and greatly forward them : the fame may be 
practiſed > lack as are ſown in pots in au- 
tumn. 

CENTAUREA, Centaury, Cyanus, Blue- 
Bottle. &c. Is 

This genus is 228 extenſive in herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and 
amount of above ſeventy ſpecies, moſtly of 
vpright growth, from one to five or fix feet 
flature, dividing into branches, crowned by 
ſcaly heads of compound flowers. 

A few of them are ornamental plants, and 
ſome proper for medicine ; but far the greater 
part are plants of little or no merit for garden 
culture. 

Claſs and order, Syngenefa Polygamia Fruſ- 
tane a. 

Charafers.} Cal xx, compound radiated 
flower, having a roundith ſcaly empalement. 
CoroLLa, the diſc com of many her- 

maphrodite fruitful florets, tubular , 
ſwelled and five parted at top; and in the 
radius, compoſed of neuter or barren florets, 
tubular, * gradually enlarging, and un- 
equally divided, above. STAMINA, five ſhort 
hairy filaments, and cylindric antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a ſmall germen, flender ſtyle, and 
blunt ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none; the 
ſeeds lodge in the calyx. 

The ipecies that merit culture ate as fol- 
low: the gar five are very hardy perennials, 
abiding in root, but annual in talk: &c. 

1. CENTAUREA Centaurium. 

(Centaurium er Greater Purple Centaury. } 
Centaury with a ſtrong perennial root, crown- 
cd by many winged very 8 lea ves, ſpreading 
flat every way; upright Warr ſtalks os 
or fix feet high; a ſmall wing at each 
joint, and al che branches pon by a 
* head of purple flowers in ſmooth cups. 

. CENTAUREA glaſtifolia. 

77 cad-leaved Great Yellow Centaury.] Cen- 
taury. with a penetrating. zal root, 
crowned by many long, entire, etect leaves; 
2 upright ſtalks As or five feet high, 


to the | 


118 decurrent leaf at each joint; 
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and all the ſtalks EIS x « ſingle head of 
N flowers in ſcaly ſilvery cups. 

5 Avon rigor ry 4s 

; Stæbe 0 u/tria. Centa w a 
3 root, crowned liy ln) en 
| hoary leaves of many narrow, entire ſegments ; 
upright, branchy ſtalks a yard high, a winged 
Teas at each joint, and each branch 


by 
a head of purple flowers in _ ciliated. 
cups. 
4. CENTAUREA orrentalis: 
Oriental Centaury 


| 


, or Great' Yellow Nuap- 


weed of Siberia.] Centaury with perennial 
roots, crowned by pinnatifid very | — 
of many {| n lobes ; wh Tour 
branchy ſtalks five feet high, _ ed wi 
ſmall pinnatifid leaves; and all the branches 
terminated each by 2 large ſingle head of yel- 
low flowers in cihated cups. 
CENTAUREA montang. 
ountain Perennial Blue Bottle, or Flee 
Bachelor's- Button. ] Centaury with v 
ing perennial roots; many up — fingle fal bal. 
a foot and half high, garniſhed with ſpea 
ſhaped, » decurrent leaves; and all he 
ſtalks crowned each by a large, oblong head 
of blue.flowers in ſerrated c 

Varieties.) Broad -leaved Perennial Blue- 
Bottle—Narrow-leaved Perennial Blue-Bottle 
— Dwarf Perennial Blue-Bottle. 

The three following are perennial 1 in root, 
ſtalks, and leaves; are rather impatient of 
ſevere froſt, but will live in the full air in @ 
dry ſheltered fituation. 

6. CENTAUREA ragu/ina. 

Ragufian Silvery Knapweed, or Gee 
Centaury. ] NI with a perennial root, 
upright, branch ig perennial ſtalks a yard high ; 
large, pinnatifid, white, downy leaves, of ma- 
ny oval, obtuſe lobes, the exterior ones the 
largeſt ; 'and all the branches adorned with 
heads of bright yellow were, i in June, in 
ciliated hairy cups. 

1 cineraria. 2 1 

ite Italian Knapweed.] taury witty 
perennial roots; upright, branchy, wy nial 
ſtalks, near a yard high; pinnatifid, very 
white, downy leaves, of many narrow acute 
ſegments; and every branch crowned by a 
head of purple flowers in ciliated cups. 


8. CENTAUREA ar 
Silvery Centaury of Candia.] Centaury with 


perennial roots, crowned with pinnatifid ve 
tomentoſe white leaves, u „ \ toment — 
ſtems three feet high; garniſhed with ſim 
wedge · formed. white . and 2 
he three following are hardy annals. 


yellow flowers. 
9. CENTAUREA Cyan. 


| 


| 


| 


lar 
| 


* 


(Cyanus) 
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Cann) -er Annual Blue-Bottle, or Bottles 
of all calours.] Centaury with annual roots; 4 
upright, branchy ſtalks two or three feet high ; 
narrow leaves, the lower ones indented, thoſe 
above very narrow and entire; and the ſtalks: 
and branches terminated by ſcaly. heads: of! | 
flowers of various colours in the different 
varieties. 

Varieties.] Common Rue Boule with blue 
flowers-—-blue and white flowers purple 
flowers—-purple and white flowers —-fleth- 
coloured flowers—fleth - coloured and white 
flowers—violet-coloured flowers—violet and 
white flowers red flowers double blue 
flowers double purple flowers ane pur- 
ple _ white flowers. 


- 10, CENTAUREA moſchata. 
Muck 22 cented Oriental Cyanus, or „ | Sweet 
Sultan,] Centaury with annual roots; an up- 


right, —.—— branchy ſtalk, a yard high, 
arniſhed with jagged, ſmooth, cloſe · ſitting 
ves; and fm the ſides of the branches 
many long, cre, naked foot - ſtalks, each 
ſupporting a ſingle bead of odoriferous flowers | 
in round, ſcaly, ſmooth cups. 

V. arieties. ] Sweet Sultan with purple flow- 
ers—with white flowers—with fleth-coloured' 
flowers—with purple fiſtulous flowers white 
fiſtulous flowers —- with fringed flowers 
Amberboi, or Yellow Sultan, having fawed 
leaves, and bright yellow fiſtular flowers. 

It. CENTAUREA benedifia. 

Carduus Benedictus, or Bleſſed Thi —— J Cen- 
taury with; annual roots; very 
hairy, reddiſh ſtalks, near — feet biz 
long, deeply- ſinuated, hairy, decurrent leaves, 
1355 the ſegments in ſpines; and 
the ends of the branches cro by heads 
of pale-yellow flowers in oval, ſcaly, doubly- 
ipinous cups. 

The flowers of 3-the ſoccitr ond eee 
varieties are compound and radiated; that is, 
| each flower is of many florets, in the centre 
and circumference, nnr 
wy hen gh how the y 2 — Jp 

he ower in June, 52 u 
and moll ly ripen ſeeds in al. 1-1 

All the ſpecies, P Carduus Bene- 
dictus, may be employed as ornamental plants 
in the common ground,” where, though we 
have many * of more ſhowy appearance, 
they will effect an agreeable variety. 
| to the perennial ſpecies, the firſt fire 
are proper furniture for the com 
extenſive where many large plants of 
free growth and eaſy-culture are required, as 
they will ſucceed in any common expoſure and 
ſoil where moiſture is not too 


CEN 


WL; — pref ſoil and 
ſneltered fituation, otherwiſe wi 25 danger 
of ſuffering in ſevere winters: and z plant or 
two of each of cheſe three ſorts may alſo be 
potted to move to occaſional thelter from froſt; 

for, as * — their white hoary leaves all 
the _ y make a prony variety in a gar- 


The. annual b Cintanreo Cyanus, and 
Centaurra maſchata, are pretty ornaments for 
the borders of the pleaſure-ground. The firſt 
of thele annuals grows naturally in our corn- 
fields, particularly the common blue ſort, but 
_ and its numerous varieties, have alſo 

—_— ere of gardens, and are all 
W riſing from ſeed freely in the open 
* — other ſort 3 

en of the Eaſt, from whence they have 
been long introduced into the European gar- 
dens ſor the beauty of their flowers, which 


continue in ſucceſſion from June till October: 


the plants bein 1 tender, require to 
be raiſed. in a hot-bed in ſpring, and planted 
out in May, though they will riſe in a warm 
border in pril; but theſe will not flower ſo 
ſoon as — * in a hot- bed: the Amber 
bot, or Vellow Sultan, in particular, requires 
that aſſiſtance. =, 
The tenth fort, 3 Benedict, or 
Carduus, is conſidered principally as a me- 


dical herb, and its emetic property is well 


known. 
Propagation of all the Sores: | 

All the perennial. forts are pr agated by 
ſeeds and parting their roots, and the fixth, 
ſeventh, and ci 2 forts alſo by flips or cut- 
tings of their Ralle and branches in young 
ſhoots. 

Sow' the ſeeds of all the ſorts in a bed or 
border of common earth in March ; keep the 
plants clean from weeds, thin them where 
too thick, and in autumn following trank>. 
plant them into the places of their fina) deſti 
nation 


By flipping the roots :—it may be done any 
time in open weather from October till een 
or April. 

Cuttings or ſlips of the young f G ue ee | 
of the ſixth, feventh, and cighth forts, planted 
in'a ſhady border in May, June, or July, 102 
readily grow. 

The annual ſorts are raiſed from ſeed an- 
nually in the ſpr in 

The N e > WARES or Bive-Bottle, and | 
varieties, may be {own in the borders in © 
patches, in the places where they are to flow... 
er, ſowing ſeveral ſeeds i in each _—_ half an 


copious. The | inch deep 
Gail, eh and dicht backs are rather | 


The £ Centanreo 8 or Sweet Sultans, 


| 


111 will 


{ 
7 
| 


will flower near a month fooner than the 


ing rather a little tender, ſhould be principally | 


may be ſown in April in che open borders, 


inches diſtance; or ſow the ſeed promiſcuouſly 


Collected into a round head. STAMINA, 


CEP 
vn alſoriſe from ſeed in the common 


ſowing it in March or April, ether in the ſtigma. 


: CER 


under nk goret, ſhort ſtyle, =FY da 
PE&1CARPIUM, none. SEMIN A, 


places where they are to flower, as direQtgd 3 foliary ſeeds, placed on a globole, | 


for the Blue-Bottles, or in a warm border un 


der hand or bell-glaſſes. or without, and plant | 


them out in Ma June into different parts 
of the borders ; Out e ſown in 
a hot-bed at the above time, it will forward; 
the plants for tranſplanting in May, and they 


others. © The Yellow Sultan in particular, be- 


raiſed in a hot-bed ; and if pricked on another 
in 9 of May, it will forward 
y; and about the end of that month, | 


inning of June, tranſplant them finally 
2 


their roots, eee, e e | 
and ſame in the borders. 


However both — —— | 


they will come up and flower plentifully 
in autumn; and if the feeds of the common 
Sultans are ſown in autumn, —_—— 
ripen, in a warm border, the plants 
come up „ ſiand the winter, and flower the 
ſummer 1 by a month than the | 
-fown plants. 

Carduus may be ſown in autumn or 
ſpring in the common ground; by ſowing in 
autumn the plants ſtand the winter, grow 
ſtronger, and will be fit for uſe ſooner than 
the ſpring plants. The feed may either be 
ſown in ſhallow drills a foot atunder, and 
when the plants come up, 2 eight 


on the farface, and rake it in, thinning the 
plants as above; or may be ſown thick, and 
the plants afterwards tranſplanted the above di- | 
ſtance : they will ſhoot up to ſtalk in May or 
Jone, and flower in July, at which period 
they are in perfection to cut for uſe, cutting 
the ſtalks cloſe to the bottom; and after drying 


in the ſhade a few da bunch them for uſe. 
CEPHALANTHUS, Button-tree, ſo call- 
ed from its mode of — 


: | There is but one ſpecies e known 
in our gardens, a hardy, deciduous, fiowerin 
ſhrub, 97 American growth, garniſhed 5 
ſimple, oblong leaves and Amal globular 
heads of flowers, and is very e 
the ſhrubbery. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.}J CALYx, a te flowers, 
each floret having a monophylious, funnel- 


ſhaped, quadrifid cup. CoroLLA, mo- 
nopetalous, infundibuliform, L 


four ſhort filaments inſerted into the petal, 


. antheræ. enn a germen 
FL 4 | 


| 


receptacle, 
ſpecies is. 
CernalLantHUS vecidentalis,” 
Occidental! Cephalanthus, or Baer re 1 
Cephalanthus with a branchy ſtem fix or ſeven 
feet high, branching in pairs; oblong leaves 
by pairs and threes, having a ſtrong longitu- 
dinal nerve, and ſmall ones tranſverſely ; and 
all the branches terminated by gregate yel- 
lowiſh flowers in globular hea Fits ſize of 
gooleberries, each aggregate compoſed of 
many funnel-ſhaped florets athxed to an ices 
in _ middle. Fe ; 
t flowers here ly; bur rare — 
ſeeds in England. Jo s N | 
This ſhrub deſerves à place in every col- 
lection, and proſpers in any common foil ; 
but delights moſt in ſomewhat moiſt ground. 
The propagation of this ſhrub is by feed. 
in the full ground, or in pots or boxes, to 
move to occaſional ſhade or Gs likewiſe 
by layers and cuttings.” | 
The feeds are obtained from Abvierics, and 
may be had of the ſeedſmen, which ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as they arrive, near half an 
inch deep, and probably the plants will rife the 
firſt Sorin though, if bee? late, they ſome- 
times do not appear till ſpring following 
when this is the cafe, keep the earth free from 
weeds, giving occaſional ſhade in very hot 
weather, and ſome ection from ſevere 
froſt, and in ſpring after the plants will rife 
in great plenty: theſe, the firft ſummer, ſhould 
be frequently warered in dry weather; and 
e ſeedlings are of one or two years“ 
B in the ſeed- bed, or according to their 
they ſhould be tranſplanted in au- 
tumn or ere into nurſery- lines: and in two 
- three 1525 more ee be fit for the 
By layers and cuttings:— che young wood, 
{if ore * autumn, will be rooted and fit to 
tranſplant by that time twelvemonth; and 
cuttings of the * ſhoots, planted at the 


ame ſeaſon or in the „in a moiſt, _y 
— o W. 
 CERASTIUM, Aebi Chick weed. 


It conſiſts of ſeveral low herbaceous plants, 
| moſtly trailers, garniſhed with ſmall ſimple 
leaves, and quinquepetalous white flowers, 
eſteemed as foraients for the pleaſure-ground. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagynia. 

| Charatters.) CaLvsx, a pentaphyllous, 
ſr cup. "CoRoLLA, five obtuſe, bi- 

patent petals. STAMINA, ten filaments, 
— — and roundiſh 2 71 
ISTIL- 
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; 
Rep , 855 ; — 
Pr8TILLUM, an oval germen, five capillary 


ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigmas. PERIAATIUn 
is either an oval, cylindrical, or globular, uni- 
locular capſule, and many roundiſh ſeeds. 

The ſpecies cultivated in our gardens are, 
1. CERASTIUM repens. 

Creeping, Hoary Ceraſlium.] Ceraſtium 
with creeping, perennial roots; many flender, 
trailing, branch, perennial ſtalks, rooting at 
the joints, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, hoary 
leaves in pairs oppolite; and numerous 
branchy peduncles, each ſupporting one 
white flower, ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules. 

2. CERASTIUM tomentoſum. 

Daowny-leaved Ceraſtium.] Ceraſtium with 
perennial roots; many trailing, branchy, 
rooting, perennial ftalks; oblong, narrow, 
very downy, white leayes; and many branch- 
ing peduncles, terminated by white flowers, 
ſucceeded by globular capſules. ; 

The flowers of both forts are compoſed of 
five ſmall perals, and being numerous on the 

lants, are very conſpicuous, appearing in 
May and June. | | 3 

The plants are hardy, and 12 any 
where; are principally natives of diſtant coun- 
tries in rocky and dry waſtes, and being of 
ſpreading growth, are retained in our gardens 
to run over naked banks, and other fimilar 
compartments, and to decorate artificial rock- 
work, ruins, grottos, &c. or other parts, as 
my be required ; and will multiply exceed- 
wg „by their trailing ſtalks rooting, as they 


vance, at every joint. | | 
ir p ion is effected with the ut- 


ation is 

moſt facility, either by ſeeds, or flipping their 
rooting branches, or parting their roots; all 
of which may be pertor either in autumn 
or {pring. 

| CERASUS, the -tree. See PRUNUS. 
CERATONIA, the Carob-tree, or St. 


ha's Bread, or Siligua. ; 
Jo ſhrub of the 


It is a latge, evergreen, exotic 
green-houſe, adorned with pinnated leaves, 
and {mall apet ; 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Tyiæcia. 

Charafters.} CALyx, androgynous, and 
male and female flowers on three diſtin 
plants, having large, five-parted cups. Co- 
ROLLA, no petals. STAMINA, five long, 
ſubulate filaments, crowned with large didy- 
mous antherz. PIisTILLUM, females, a ger- 
men, contained within a fleſhy receptacle, 
long filiform ſtyle, and capitated ſtigma. 
PzRICARPIUM, females, a large, obtuſe, 
compreſſed, coriaceous, leguminous ro: di- 
vided by many tranſverſe partitions, divi- 
ſous filled with pulp, and have each one 


. 


1 > 


read.] Ceratonia with an uprigh 


lous flowers. | 


(| 


— 


6 


| roundiſh, hard ſeed, lodged in the pulpy ſub- 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. 
CERATONI1A Siliqua. | | 
(Siliqua edulis )—Carob-tree, or St. Fohn's- 
t, woody, 
thick ſtem, dividing into a branchy head, 
growing fifteen or twenty feet high, decorated 
with Jong pinnated leaves, compoſed of ſeve- 
ral large, roundiſh-oblong, thick, firm, duſk y- 
green, entire lobes, and ſmall, apetalous, 
purple flowers, ſucceeded by large, obtuſe, 
fleſhy, compreſſed feed-pods, containing ſe- 
veral ſeeds in a ſoft pulp; but not N 


in this gray nf 

This tree being a native of Paleſtine, and 
the ſouthern warm parts of Europe, in this 
an. requires ſhelter in winter, ſo muſt 
| genera ly be kept in pots, and placed in the 
green - houſe collection, or ſometimes is 
planted againſt a warm ſouth-wall, and de- 
fended occaſionally in ſevere weather with 
garden-mats, &c. 

From this tree growing naturally in Pale. 
ſtine, and the notion of the pulpy pods afford 
ing aliment to John the Baptiſt, it obtained the 
old name of St. John's-bread. 

It is propagated by ſeeds procured from 
Italy, which ſow in pots in the ſpring, plung- 
ing them in a hot-bed; and when the plants 
are three inches high, prick them in ſeparate 
{mall pots, continuing them alſo in a hot-bed, 
and afford ee her ſhade, water, and 
freſh air, to which harden them gradually in 
June, and in July remove them abroad to a 
ſheltered place till October; then place them 
in the | a ar treating them as other 
ſhrubs of that department. : | 

CERCIS, Judastree, ¶ Arber Judæ. ) 

This genus furniſhes two hardy, deciduous, 


ornamental trees, of moderate ſtature, adorned 


with heart-ſhaped leaves, and cluſters of pen- 

tapetalous papilionaceous-like flowers. 

; Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Charatters.]CALYXx, a monophy llous quin- 

quedented cup, convex at bottom, CoroL- 

LA, five petals, reſembling a papilionaceous 


& | flower; two of the petals are 1reflexed and 


form the wings, a roundiſh one the ſtandard, 
and three, in form of a heart, form the ca- 
rina, and ſurround the ſructitication. STAa- 
MINA, ten diſtin declinated filaments, four 
of them longer than the reſt, and oblong, in- 
cumbent antherze. PisTILLUaAT, a narrow, 
lanceolate, pedicillated germen, flender ſtyle; 
and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an ob- 


long, oblique-pointed, leguminous pod of one 
| ihe The 


cell, and ro 
' 
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The ſpecies are, ; 
1. Cercis Siliquaſirum. th 
(Sil:quaftrum)—or Common European Ju- 
daz-tree ] Cercis with an vpright trunk, $ 
viding into an irregular branching head, from 
ten to twenty feet high, garniſhed with 
roundiſh-heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, on 
long foot-ftalks, aud purple flowers in large 
cluſters, from every {ide of the brauches, ſuc- 
ceeded by long, flat pods. 

Farities.} With fleſh- coloured flowers 
with whire-flowers—with broad pods. | 

2. CErcis canadenſis. 

Canadian Downy-leaved Fudas-tree,] Cer- 
cis with an upright ſtem, branching irregu- 
larly, from ten to fifteen feet high ; heart- 
ſhaped, downy, alternate leaves ; and reddiſh 
flowers in cluſters from the ſides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by long pods. 

The flowers of theſe ſpecies are very 
numerous, and make a fine ornamental ap- 
pearance in April or May, coming out wi 
the leaves, ſurrounding t nu OR in cluſ- 
ters, and are often ſucceeded here by pods and 
ripe ſeed. 

- Both the ſorts are deciduous, and of hardy 
temperament. 

| are choice furniture as flowering 
ſhrubs for any ornamental plantation ; they 
are not only beautiful in their numerous early 
flowers, but the ſingularity of their leaves 
forms a fine res in aſſemblage with other 
trees and ſhrubs o 2 ſo ſhould 
never be omitted in a collection, particularly 
for the moſt conſpicuous ſhrubbery compart- 
ments. oo 

Their propagation is principally by ſeed; 
for they do not ſucceed fo well by layers or 
cuttings. Sow the ſeed in March in a bed of 
common earth, covering it half an inch deep; 
the plants will appear, probably ſome 
ſame year, and the reſt not till the follow; 
ſpring, ſo that the bed ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed till all are come up, being careful to 
clear out weeds, and give occaſional water- 
ings in ſummer; and in winter the ſhelter of 
mats, &c. in very ſevere weather, will greatly 
protect the tender tops of the 3 hic 
in March following tranſplant in nuriery rows 
a foot apart, allowing two feet between the 
rows, and in about three years they will be of 
due fize for the ſhrubbery. 

CERINTHE, Honeywort. 

This genus furniſhes two ſpecies of hardy, 
ornamental, flowering, aunual-biennial plants, 
for adorning the flower borders, &c, growi 
a foot and a half to two feet high, garniſh 
with obtuſe, glavcous leaves, and long, hang- 


i 


f 


CER 
ing, peduncled, monopetalous, bell-ſliaped, 


purple and yellow flowers. | 
laſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.)] CALxx, five- parted into ob- 
long, equal diviſions, and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA, monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, with a 
hort, thick tube, the border bellied, five- 
parted at the rim. STAMINA, five very ſhort 
ſubulate filaments, with acute, erect antheræ. 
PiSTILLUM, a four · parted ey ſlender 


ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma.  PErIcarPIUM, 
none. SEMEN, two ſubovate ſeeds, lodged 
in the permanent calyx. ; | 
The ſpecies are, 
1. CERINTHE mayor. TY Re TE 
Greater Purple Honeywort.} Cerinthe with 


upright, branchy, leafy ſtalks, growing halt 
a yard to two feet 4 leaves oblong, ob- 
tule, glaucous, embracing the ftalks; and 
nodding leafy branches, producing long pe- 
duncles, terminated by the flowers hanging 
down among the leaves, with the corolla 
bluntiſh, ſpreading: flowering in June, July, 
and Auguſt, ſucceeded by plenty of ripe ſeed in 
autumn. | | 

Parieties.] Greater Honeywort, with 
{ſmooth leaves, and purple flowers — with 
prickly leaves, and yellow flowers. 

2. CERINTHE ier. 

Smaller Yellow Heoneywort.] Cerinthe with 
upright, ſmooth - ſtalks, fifteen or eighteen 
inches bigh ; obovate - obtuſe, ſmooth, entire 
leaves, FR underneath, embracing the 
ſtalks; and ſolitary, yellow flowers at the 
axillas, hanging down on 2 peduncles; 
having the corollas acute, cloſed ; flowering 
in June, July, till September, ſucceeded by 
ripe ſeed in autumn. 
Both theſe ſpecies of Cerinthe are natives 
of Italy, Germany, &c. but hardy, to grow 
freely here in the open air all the year; are 
annual - biennial, very ornamental, flowery 
plants, to introduce for decorating the com- 
mon flower borders, &c. in which they will 
flower abundantly, great part of ſummer. 

The flowers of theſe plants abounding in a 
honey juice in the tube of the corolla, 3 
the name Honey wort. 

They may be conſidered both as annual and 
biennial, as, when ſown in ſpring, they flower 
the fame year in ſummer or autumn, and 
often decay wholly in winter; but when 
ſown in the autumn, or as ſoon as the ſeeds 
are ripe, the plants come up the ſame ſeaſon, 
ſtand the winter, and flower earlier next furn- 
mer, and ſometimes continue longer; and 
from the ſcattered or ſelſ- ſown ſeeds; diflemi- 


, 


22 ſrom the flowering plants on the 


adja- 
cent 


* 


of 


general 


1 
5 


8 ones Wee, e Fry ol 
out trouble, though it is generally adviſable 
to raiſe a ſupply of plants by regular culture 
of ſowing. | | 
They are propagated and raiſed from ſeed 
annually in the ſpring or autumn, ſown either 
ly in the borders, in patches where the 
plants are to remain for flowering, as directed 
under the article Annuar PLanTs, and 
managed in the ſame manner as there directed 
for Hardy Annuals; or occaſionally ſown in 
a bed for tranſplanting : obſerving that when 
intending to ſow any in autumn, it ſhould 
generally be performed ſoon after the feeds 
ripen in Auguſt or beginning of September; 
and the plants will moſt probably come up 
the ſame ſeaſon, continue all winter, and 
flower early the enſuing ſummer; or the ſpring 
ſowings of March or April will come into 
flower the ſame year, towards autumn, and 
continue till October. | 
CESTRUM, Baſtard Jaſmine, or 7a/mi- 
noi des. | 
It retains ſome ſhrubby, ever exotics 


for the ſtoye, fix or hy feet high, adorned | 


with ſimple, oblong, thick leaves three or 
four inches long, and monopetalous funnel- 
ſhaped flowers in cluſters, 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Charafers.] CALyYx, a monophyllous, 
ſhort, tubular, quinquedented cup. CoroL- 
LA, one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a Jong cy- 
lindrical tube, ſpreading above,' and divided 
into five oval ſegments. STAMINA, five fi- 
laments adhering to the tube, and roundiſh 
tetragonous an „ P1STILLUM, a Cy- 
lindrical-ovate germen, flender ſtyle, and 
thick, obtuſe ſtigma, PERrICARPIUM, an 
2 unilocular berry, having many roundiſh 


The ſpecies are, - 
1. CEsSTRUM Aurum. 


Night-ſmelling Ce/trum.] Ceſtrum with an 


upright, woody ſtem, dividing vpward into a 
branchy head, fix or eight feet high ; longiſh, 
ſmooth, firm leaves, veined underneath, and 
laced alternate; and greeniſh-yellow flowers 
in ſmall cluſters, on foot-ſtalks, from the ſides 
of the branches. 
2. CESTRUM — _ 5 
Day-ſmelling Ceſtrum. rum with an 
„ ſtem, dividing upward into a 
very branchy head, rifing eight or ten feet 
high; oblong, ſmooth, thick, firm leaves, 
placed alternate; and cluſters of whitiſh flow- 
ers, fitting cloſe to the branches. 
Both theſe ſpecies being natives of the hot 
rts of America, in this country are retained 
ſtoves. © 
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variety in large ſtoves; both ſorts flower here 
annually, and have the appellation of Night- 
ſmelling, and Day-ſmelling, from the re- 
markable ſtron grance of their flowers 
reſpectively at thoſe times. 25 
muſt be kept in pots of light, freſh 
earth, watered frequently in ſuinmer, 
moderately in winter. . 
Both ſorts may be propagated by ſeed and 
cuttings, by the aſſiſtance of artificial heat; 
but as ſeeds are with difficulty procured, you 
may plant cuttings of the ſide ſhoots five or 
ſix inches long, in pots of light earth, any 
time in ſummer, plunging the pots in the 
bark-bed, and give occaſional ſhade and 
water. k 
CHAMEROPS, Dwarf Palm, or Pal- 


metto. 


nial exotic, with large, palmated, fan- haped 


leaves, and ſpathaceous flowers; a native of 
Spain, and retained here in our ſtoves for 
variety. | 

Claſsand order, Polygamia Diæcia. 

Charafers.] CArvx, male and herma- 
E phrodite flowers on diſtin plants, having a 
compreſſed ſpatha, protruding a branching 
ſpadix of many florets, each having a triphyl- 
lous or tripartite cup. CoROLLA, a branch- 
ing ſpadix of many erect florets, each divided 
into three inflexed parts. STAMINA, fix 
compreſſed filaments, and narrow twin an- 
theræ. PrsTILLUM, three roundiſh germi- 
na, and three permanent ſtyles, and acute 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, three unilocular 
berries, each having a ſingle feed. 

The ſpecies is, 

CHAME#RoPs Aumilis. 

Dwarf Palm, or Palmetto.] Chamærops 
with a ſpreading root, ſending up frondoſe, 
ſpinous foot-ſtalks, elevating at top large pal- 
mated, folded leaves, from ten to eighteen 
inches long, and near a foot broad, of many 
3 opening like a fan, and divided at 
top like the fingers of a hand; and between. 
the leaves riſes a ſpatha, protruding a branch- 
3 of flowers. 

This plant rather requires protection of a 
ſtove while young; but when older, it will 
proſper in tlie full air in ſummer, and in a 
ee e in winter, and muſt always be 

ept in pots of light, ſandy earth, frequently 


— 


weather. 

It may be propagated by ſeeds, and by ſide 
ſlips from the head of the root. The ſeeds are 
procured from abroad, which ſow in pots of 


4 


light, ſandy earth, and plunge them in a — 


They are evergreen, and form a pretty 


e 
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It conſiſts of one ſpecies, an acaulous peren- 


watered in ſummer, but moderately in cold 


rnb. © 
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rom ſtriking circumſtances of the root, ſtem, 


being only to diſtinguiſh 


CHA 


bed, giving occaſional waterings; and by 
autumn or ſpting following, the plants will be 
nt to be pricked in ſeparate . 

By Lips: —the crown of ns ſotnd. . 
times 3 — _ otf-ſets, 0 if ſeparated 
with fibres, planted in pots, unged in a 
hot-bed, will readily grow. | 

CHARACTERS. The deſcription or ge- 
nerical character of every genus of plants, 
drawn from the fructiſication, or all the parts 
of the flower. 

The term Character is applied only in de- 
ſcribing the genera, and extended to the /pecres, 
ſo far as that all thoſe of the ſame genus, or 
tamily, bear invariably the ſame characteriſtic 
diſtinction in all parts of che flower; that of 
the genus being always founded on the parts of 
the fructificauon, as being 


9 


” invariable ; and 
the deſcription of the ſpecies of each genus is 


teaves, buds, and mode of flowering, &c. all 
of which are often very different in different 
ſpecies of the ſame genus ; but the flower or 
fructitication being unchangeable, that, and 
none other, is to be employed in pers 
the genus, and therefore the charaferrfiic mar 
of each genus is to be fixed from the figure, 
ſituation, connection, number, and proportion 
of all the parts of the flower, as the * 
corolla, flamina, piſtillum, pericarpium, the 
en, or Sed: which * * to be 
the fructification of all vegetables, being a 
temporary but invariable part appropriated to 
tion, terminating the old vegetable, and 
rniſhing ſeed to begin the new; and which 
cherafteriftic marks being conſtant through- 
out the ſpecies of every reſpective genus, and 
every genus invariable in itſelf, the flower is 
now univerſally eſtabliſhed as the only proper 
baſis from which to draw the characters, to 
diſtinguiſh all the numerous genera of plants. 
But before the invention of a regular ſyſ- 
tematic method, Characters were drawn from 
any, or all the parts of the plant indiſcrimi- 
nately, as the root, ſtem, leaves, buds, and 
general habit; a circumſtance ſo variable and 
uncertain, as explains the great confuſion that 
ſo long obtzined in botany; ſuch deſcriptions 
different /pecies of 


« EH. 

The Characters therefore of every genus are 
founded on the parts of the flower, which 
being deſtined for the reproduction of the plant 
and fruit, muſt neceſſarily be moſt conſtant ; 
and all the ſpecies of every genus, however 


different in their external habit, which is often | 1 


very conſiderable, yet they perſectly a in 
44 fructiſication 7 thus, + nate "abs 
apparent diſfereuce 


* * 
* 
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vage. cauliflower, broccoli, and turnep! and 


yet all are 8 and varieties . the ara 
Braffica, perfectly agreeing in their generical 
e n SPECIES. 
CHEIRAN THUS, Wallflower, and Stock- 
Gilliflower. * X 
The plants are of the flowery: tribe, and 
conſiſt Aa, of herbaceous, ſhrubby biennials, 
perennials, and annuals, of upright, brauchy 
growth, from one foot to a yard high, adorned 
with longiſh, narrow leaves, and long, erect 
ſpikes of numerous, four-petalous, very orna- 
mental flowers. | * 
Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoſa. 
Cbaracters. ] CaLyx, four ſpear-thaped, 
concave, erect, connivent, deciduous leaves. 
CoroLLA, four roundith petals, placed in form 
of a croſs. STAMINA, ſix parallel filaments, 
two rather ſhorter than the others, and erect, 
acute antheræ. PISTILLUM, a long, priſma- 
tic, tetragonous germen, the _—_ of the ſta- 
mina; exceeding ſhort, compreſſed ſtyle; and 
thickiſh, divided, reflexed, permanent ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a long compreſſed filiqua, or 
pod, containing many compreſſed ſeeds. 
| re are many ſpecies; but thoſe of moſt 
merit are thoſe celebrated beautiful plants, 
well known by the vague names of Wall- 
flower and Stock-Gilli 
ornamental garden-plants, both for the ele- 
gance and delightful fragrance of their nume- 
rous flowers, and of which three principal 
diſtinct ſpecies are the moſt generally eſteemed 
and cultivated, conſiſting of two biennial- 
perennials, and one annual, each of which 
compriſe many fine varieties, all very orna- 
mental-flowering plants, of moderately hardy 
growth, to cultivate in the open ground, for 
adorning the flower-borders, &c. and to plant 
in pots: and to which we ſhall add two other 
ſpecies of the Stock-kind, which alſo flower 
very ornamentally; one a ſmall delicate- 
flowering annual, and the other a biennial- 
perennial of dwarfiſh growth: both of them 
very floriferous, and proper for the ſame 
purpoſes as the three ſormer- mentioned. | 
The Wall-flowers are very diſtinguiſhable 
from the Stocks by their natrow, ſmooth, green 
leaves, thoſe of the Stocks being broader, 
thicker, and moſtly of a hoary-whiiſh hue. 
The ſpecies of our gardens axe, | 
1. CHEIRANTHUS Cheiri. ba, 
{Cheiri)--or Common Fall-flower.)Cheiran- 
thus with ligneous, long, fibrous, tough roots; 
an upright, woody, abiding ſtalk, divided into 
2 erect, angular branches, forming a buſhy 
head from one to two or three feet high, cloſely 
arniſhed with narrow, ſpear - ſhaped, acute, 
mooth, green leaves, and all the branches 


i 


there is betwixt the * 


terminating 


wer, ſo valuable as 


E 


terminating in long erect ſpikes of numerous 
flowers, which, in different varieties, are Y el- 
low, Bloody, White, ce. 
"Varieties of this are, | | 
Common Dwarf Yellow Wallflower having 
n low buſhy head ten or twelve inches high, 
and ſmalliſh yellow ſingle and double flowers. 
Yellow Mallflower having a branchy 
ſtem forming a buſhy head, eighteen inches or 
two feet high, and large yellow ſingle and 
double flowers. | | 


* 


branchy head, from about fifteen inches to two | 
feet high, and yellow blood-ſpotted ſingle and 
double flowers. 

Bloody Wallflower having a branchy ſtem 
fifteen -or eighteen inches to two feet high, 
and large blood-coloured fingle and double 
flowers.—This variety, in its true bloody ſtate, 
is eſteemed the moſt beautitul of all the Wall- 
flower tribe, and-its flowers are the largeſt. 

White Wallflower—having a very branchy 

niſh ſtem, and buthy head about a foot 
igh, narrow ſhining green leaves, and pure 
white ſingle and double very ff flowers 
—with cream-coloured fingle and double 
flowers. | 

This ſort being rather tender, ſhould have a 
dry ſoil and warm ſituation, where it will often 
flower, both in the ſpring, and in autumn and 
winter. n 

Narrow-leaved Straw-coloured Wallflower — 
having a buſhy ſtem and head a foot high, 
very narrow leaves, and long cloſe ſpikes of 
ſtraw-coloured ſingle and double almoſt ſcent- 
leſs flowers. | 

Variegated-leaved Yellow Hallflower —hav- 
ing a branchy ſtem twelve or eighteen inches 


ce ths 


high, garniſhed with -ſtriped leaves, and 
ellow ſingle and double flowers —ſilver- ſtrĩped 
bee yellow flowers. 


Winter yr ering a branchy ſtem | 
a foot or fifteen inches high, | 


and buſhy Hea 
and white or yellow fingle flowers, appearing 
the beginning of winter, often continuing, it 
mild weather, till fpring, when they exhibit a 
general bloom as the other varieties. 

All the above varieties of this ſpecies ( Wall- 
flower) are robuſt, buſhy, evergreen, hardy 
biennials and perennials, very flowery plants, 
flowering principally in April, May, and June, 
often exlubiting their flo ſpikes two or 
three feet high ; the plants growing freely in 
any common ſoil and open expoſure, are great 
ornaments to the compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground, Ihe Double are in moſt eſteem, 
and more particularly the Double Bloody ſort; 
but all the varieties effect a fine diverſity, and 
the Singles of each ſort afford plenty of ſeed 


— 


| 


| 
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for propagation, and from which both ſingle 
and doable flowered ts are produced; and 
all the ſorts may alſo be increaſed by flips, 
cuttings and layers, in a ſhady border in May 
or June, which is the only method to continue 
the fine double kinds, or any other particular 
variety - | R : 

2. CHEIRANTHUS incanus. - 

Hoary Cheiranthus, or Stock-Gilliflower.] 
Cheiranthus with ligneous, long, naked, white 


roots; an upright, ſtrong, woody, abiding 
Latge Yellow Bloody Weallflower—having a | ſtem 


„ from one to three feet high, hy at 
top, adorned with long, ſpear- ſhaped, obtuſe, 
hoary leaves; and the top of the ſtalk, and all 
the branches, terminated by ere ſpikes of 
flowers, from one to two or three feet long, of 
different colours, in different varieties. 

Varieties of this are— - | 

Red, or Queen Stock-Gill;flower—having a 
robuſt ſtem a foot high, very branchy and 
buſhy at top, every branch terminated by an 
erect cloſe ſpike 3 fangle and double 
flowers—bright-red ſingle and double flowers 
—variegated red and white ſingle and double 
flowers. This ſort and varieties are remark- 
able for their prolification in many double- 
flowered plants, from feed, and that, if ſown 
early in ſpring, it flowers a little the ſame 
year towards autumn, which is a peculiar 
merit in this ſort, becauſe the double lowers of 
the ſame year's ſeedlings diſcovering themſelves 
at that time, we take them up wh coed hole 
to their roots, and pot them, to move to 
occaſional thelter from froſt, whereby they 
flower earlier, and much ſtronger in bring, 
than thoſe that are fully expoſed, eſpecially in 


* 


ſevere winters, when the Stocks in general are 


ſometimes conſiderably cut. | 

Scarlet, or Brompton Stock-Gilliflower - hav- 
ing a ſtrong, upright, fingle ſtem, from one to 
three feet high, ſometimes branching upward, 
and a by a cluſterof long, thick leaves; 
and from the centre an erect flower-ſtalk dw Wo 
or three feet long, iffuing forth ſeveral ſide- 
branches, all of which, and the main ſtalk, 
forming beautiful ere ſpikes of large ſcarlet 
ſingle and double flowers. | 
his in its double ſtate makes a moſt ſuper, 
appearance, and is the ſt of all the 
Cheiranthus kind, the flowers being often as 
large as ſmall roſes, numerous and cloſely 
placed, diſcloſing themſelves in ſucceſſive or- 

der upward, according as the ſpikes graduall 
advance in height, which, when at full 
length, frequently ſhow the plant upward of 
four feet high, exhibiting a full bloom five or 

ſix weeks. IF 1 ; 
Ilie Brompton Stack-Gilliflower.] Grows 

like the laſt mentioned; produces lon 
| K k. . 


CHE 
erect ſpikes of large elegant flowers, of a 
beautiful appea 
the 


rance, and particularly fine in 
It doubles. : _v 
„ or Twickenham Stock-Gilliflower — 
having a thick ſtem a foot and halt or two 
feet high, vere branchy upward, and all the 
branches terminated by ereQ ſpikes oe outing 
ſingle and double flowers - purple blood-ſpot- 
ted ſingle and double flowers variegated pur- 
and white flowers. 


White, or Shrubby Stock-Gilliflower —hav- | h 


ing a ſhrubby firm ſtem, from a foot to _ 
high, divided and ſubdivided into many ſhort: 
branches, forming a buthy ſhrub-like head, 
very ſhining green leaves, and all the branches 
terminated 
le and double flowers —whitiſhefleſh-coloured 
wers—whitiſh-purple flowers—whitiſh-red 
_ ſpotted flowers. This fort and varieties are 
remarkable for becoming ſhrubby, and of ſe- 
veral years” duration in a dry foil, and for at- 
fording many double-flowered plants from feeds. 
All the above varieties of this ſpecies {Cherr- 
anthus incanus) are hardy, evergreen, very 
flowery, ornamental biennials and perennials, 
and grow freely in the open ground, and are 
reat ornaments to the pleaſure-ground m 
ay, June, and July, exhibiting their bloom 
from two to four feet bigh : the double kinds 
are fingularly beautiful ; but all the ſorts form 
a fine variety, and the ſingles produce Fu 
of ſeed in autumn, and from which 
fingle and double-flowered plants are annually 
produced. 
3. CHEIRANTHUS anmms. 
Annual Stock-Gilliflower or Ten-Weeks' 
Stock.] Cheiranthus with an upright, woody, 
ſmooth ſtalk, divided into a branchy head, 2 
foot or fi ſteen inches high, garni with 
ſpear-ſhaped, blunt, a little indented, hoary- 
ah leaves, and all the branches terminated by 
long erect ſpikes of numerous flowers, of 
— 9 colours in different varieties. 


Varieties of this are, a | 
. Common Heary-leafed Ten- Weeks" Stock — 
having hoaryiſh leaves, and purple fingle and 


double flowers red fingle and double flowers 
—white ſingle and double flowers. Scarlet- 
flower if French, with og and 
double flowers, white, red, purple, &c. very 
1 flower-leafed Teu-N. 10 Stack 

rufhian Wall -leafed T en-WWeeks* Stac 
5 1 leaves, and 
pure white ſingle and flo 
fingle and double flowers. 

] theſe varieties in the full 
and flower beautifully from June or 
the end of autumn, and the ſingles 


ound, 
uly till 
ard 


* T7 DT Oe wake 


erect ſpikes of pure white ſin- 


| 


| 


| 


They are denominated Ten 


R 


gle and double kinds are always produced; 
or, bein 


annual, they can only be continued 
by ſeed fown annually in ſpring. | 
ceks* Stock, 


from their flowering in about ten weeks fro 
the time of their firſt growth. | 

4. CHEIRANTHVUS maritimus. n 

Maritime Dwarf Annual Cheiranthus, or 
Vrx6iN STOCK, erroneouſly called, Virginia 
Stock-Gilliflower.)] Cheiranthus with lender, 
erbaceous, very branchy, diffuſe ſtalks, ſox 
or eight inches high; ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, 
cloſe- ſiiting leaves; and all the branches ter- 
minating in ſhort, looſe ſpikes of many ſmall, 
purple, ſingle flowers. 6 

his ſpecies is very commonly called Vir- 

ginia Stock, which 1s a wrong appellation, 
as the plant is not of that country, or any part 
of America; bnt originally of the Levant, inha- 
„er, Ke ſea- coaſt: the name, Virgin Stock, 
may be applicable from its ſmall ſize, and de- 
licate little flowers. ö i 

5. CHEIRANTHUS feneftralis. 

(Window - flowering) — Dwarf Perennial 
Stock-G:ll:iflower.] . with a low, 


under- hrubby, hoary ſtem, a little branchy 


* 


wers purple | fi 


above, ſix or eight inches high; ſmall, ſpear- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, recurved, hoary leaves, crowded, 
and ſtanding different ways; and the ſtem and 
branches terminated by ere, racemous ſpikes 
of purple flowers; the plant biennial-peren- 
nial ; ſometimes called Window-flowering, as 
being often planted in pots to place in a win- 
dow, on account of its low, neat growth, or- 
namental, and ſweet odorous flowers. 

The flowers of the firſt three ſpecies, and 
numerous varieties, are produced in erect 
ſpikes, from half a foot to a yard long, each 
ſpike having many flowers, eſpecially all thoſe 
of the firſt three ſpecies; and thoſe of the 
doubles are generally the moſt numerous, 
largeſt, more cloſely placed, and of longeſt 
duration. The fingle flowers are compoſed 
ſeparately of four broad petals (ſee their Cha- 
rafters); but in the doubles, the petals are 
multiplied in many ſeries to the very centre, 
to the total excluſion of the fructification, ſo 
conſequently afford no ſeed ; the ſingles how- 
ever afford plenty, and from which, plants of 
both ſorts are obtained. The double-flowered 
xinds are very diſtinguiſhable at the firſt ap- 
pearance of the flower-bud, which is more 
robuſt, large, and ſwelling, than thoſe of the 


* 


ingles. | 
other two ſpecies, the /Cheiranthus ma- 
ritimus and feneftralis) Virgin Stock, and the 
dwarf perennial Stock-gilliflower, are alſo 
very flowery little plants; and very proper to 
adorn the front of flower borders, &c. the 


former 


LY 
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former of which in its diffuſe branchy growth 
produces numerous ſmall delicate flowers, in 
ſucceſſion, a month or fix weeks; proper to 
ſow- in patches in the borders, or to form a 
ſummer edging, and for pots; the other ſort 
- alſo flowers = eqs = ng in its low 
wthin May, June, „ imparting an 
_ cw wid proper both for borders, and 
to plant in pots, to adorn a room window, or 
where required. | | 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies, Fallfower, 
and Stocł-Gilli fotwer, and all their reſpective 
varieties, may be conſidered both as biennials 
and perennials, with abiding ſtalks, garniſhed 
with leaves the year round, and Aer 
in moſt fragrant flowers. Conſidered as bi- 
ennials, the plants being raiſed from ſeed in 
ſpring, attain nearly their full growth by au- 
tumn, ſtand the winter, and in ſpring follow- 
ing ſhoot up their flower-ſpikes, which gra- 
dually advance in height, — Abr 
tinue opening until June and july, an i 
are * by 52 ſeed in 5 and 
September; ſoon after which the plants fre- 
quently periſh, eſpecially when growing in 


rich moiſt | ; or, if they ſurvive an- 
other year, they generally aſſume a dwindlin 
rowth, ALA — and irregular, — 


ower weak and inconſiderably. As to their 


perennial property, * e as above, and 


planted in a dry, rubbiſhy, gravelly, or any 
poor lean ſoil, generally effect a ſtunted 
you become ſhrubby and perennial, of 
everal years“ duration, and flower — 
as 1s evident by thoſe which grow naturally 
out of the crevices of walls, ruins, and old 
buildings, in many parts of England, parti- 
cularly the Wallflowers; hence they derived 
the name; though the Stocks will alſo grow 
in the ſame manner, with ſhort, ſtunted, 
ſtocky ſtems; hence we ſuppoſe they obtained 
the appellation of ſtocked, or Stock-Gilliflow- 
er: however, when cultivated either in good 
or bad earth, and whether of two or more 
years* duration, moſt of the ſorts, both Walls 
and Stocks, generally flower ſtrongeſt, and in 
ateſt beauty, the firſt year of flowering ; | 
fore, to have a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
plants to flower in perfection, a ſupply muſt 
be annually raiſed from ſeed in April or May 
for next year's bloom, though the Wallflowers 


may be increaſed and continued perennial, by | 


planting flips of their young ſhoots in May, 
which is the only method to propagate the 
double kinds; for the Walls are not very 
prolific in doubles from ſeed ; the ſtocks may 
alſo be continued by flips, but theſe never ſuc- 
ceed near ſo well as the Walls; beſides, the 
different varieties of Stocks are often very pro- 


CHE, 


fuſe in double-flowered ſeedlings, which ren- 
ders the other practice - and the 


ueen Stock, White Stock, and the T wick- 


Purple, frequently have one third; or 
half their ſeedlings double; but the White 
Stock moſt of all. f | 

All the yarieties of the above two ſpecies 
proſper freely in the open border, in any 
common ſoil and open expoſure, though, when 
growing in rich moiſt land, they, acquiring 
a luxunance of growth, are more liable to 
injury from the power of ſevere froſt, but 
more particularly the ſtocks; and in both 
ſpecies the double varieties are more liable to 
ſuffer than the ſingle kinds, ſo that ſome of 
the fineſt doubles ſhould always be potted, to 
move to occaſional ſhelter of a deep frame, 
to be covered with glaſſes or mats, in time of 
ſevere weather in winter, but muſt be fully 
expoſed in all mild weather. 


The third ſpecies, Tem- es Stock and 


varieties, is but of one ſummer's duration, 
riding from ſeed in ſpring, and periſh at the 
firſt attack of hard froſt in winter, unleſs they 
are ſheltered in a frame or greea-houſe, in 
which young plants may be continued all thar 
ſeaſon, to flower early in ſpring. All the varie- 
ties of this ſpecies are of moderately-hardy 

owth, and moſt beautiful annuals, very pro- 

ſein moſt elegant ſpikes of flowers great part 
of ſummer and autumn, and the plants proſper 
in the open borders, and make a fine appear- 
ance, particularly the double kinds ; and all 
the varieties are eaſily raiſed from. ſeed in the 
common ground in ſpring, or may be for- 
warded in a hot-bed: in either method, being 
planted out in the borders in May or June, they 
flower in July, and by two or three different 
ſowings, at a month or ſix weeks" interval, from 
February or March, to May, a ſucceſſion of 
full-blowing plants may be obtained from July 
until September, October, or November. 

The fourth ſort, Cheiranthus maritimus, is 
but of two or three months? duration; it how- 
ever, conſidering its diminutive ſtature, is a 
very flowery plant, and proper to ſow in 
-patches, to adorn the fronts of borders, which, 
by a repetition of two or three ſowings 
from February or March, to May, wi 
afford a ſucceſſion of bloom from June till 


October. 


mer edging in ſmall. gardens, which, during 
its bloom, is very pretty; and is allo proper 


to ſow in pots, to place in a room window, 


or as require. 

The fifth ſort, Dwarf Perennial Stock, is 
ſometimes of two, three, or ſeveral years' du- 
ration; flowers very ornamentally in June 


| KK 2 | and 


It is alſo ſometimes ſown to form a ſum- 
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and July ; proper for the fronts of borders | ſucceed fo well by removals, eſpecially the 


and to plant in pots. k A 
ation of the firſt two 88 4 
The Wen ſpecies, and all their repeal 


varieties, are propagated plentifully from ſeed, 
in the common ground in ſpring, for trant- 
plantation; and from the ſeedlings both ſingle 
and double-flowered plants are ined ; but 
the Stocks are conſiderably more prolific in 
doubles than the Walls: however, when tine 
doubles of theſe are obtained from ſeed, &c. 
they may be multiplied at pleaſure by flips of 
their young fide-ſhoots early in ſummer ; for 
all the forts of Wallflowers, both ſingle and 
_— grow freely by flips: pr to Stoc 

though will alſo grow ips, t 
not — ſuch 4 wes the Walle nor 
do they ever grow freely, nor make ſuch 
thriving plants; but this is no great loſs, ſince 
the ſeedlings ſeldom fail to atford great plenty 
of doubles. 

Firſt, of raifing both ſpecies from ſeed, ob- 
ſerving that the plants raiſed one year flower 
the next. 

The ſeed of all the varieties may be had 
cheap enough of all the nurſerymen ; but the 
great article is to procure fuch as has been 
taved from the fineſt of each reſpective variety 
{fee Saving the Seed). The time for ſowing 
is as follows: the Wallflowers may be ſown 
any time in April ; though in very rich ground, 
from about the 2oth of that month to the 1 5th 
of May is the moſt proper time to ſow both 
forts; for if ſown ſooner in a rich warm foil, 
the plants are apt to acquire a too great luxu- 
riancy of growth, and thereby ſubject to ſuffer 
by ſevere froſt and exceſſive wet in winter. 
For the reception of the ſeed chooſe a ſpot of 
undunged light earth, in a quite open ſituation, 
and, as ſoon as d ſow the ſeed on the ſur- 
face, each fort ſeparate, and rake it in light 
and evenly. The plants will riſe in a fort- 
night, when, if dry weather prevails, give 
frequent waterings, and in July, or when 
are about three inches high, a quantity of the 
ſtouteſt ſhould be thinned out in a moiſt time, 
and planted ſingly in different parts of all the 
borders, and other compartments of the 
pleaſure-ground, where it is deſigned they 
ſhall flower, which all the ſorts will effect the 
follow ing ſpring and ſummer. Or the Wall- 
flowers may be pricked in nurſery- beds nine 
inches diſtance till October, November, or the 
following ſpring, then finally tranſplanted with 

balls to their roots; though 


room in the borders at the time above - men- 
tioned, it is moſt adviſable to plant out a 

par: of theſe plants at once while young, w 
are to remain, becauſe they do not 


1 


1 


* 


* 


they 


ks, | 
do 


where there is 


| 
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Stocks, as having long ſticky roots, ill furniſh- 

with fibres; but the plants of both ſpecies, 
Shen removed large, unleſs with balls, 
never take root fo freely, nor eſtabliſh them- 


ſelves ſo firmly, nor are of fo long duration, as 
when planted out finally at period of - 
growth firſt adviſed. 


The Wallflowers however ſucceed much 
better by removals than the Stocks, their roots 
being more fibry, and upon particular occaſions 
might even, when of pretty large growth, or 
when juſt ready to bloom, be removed where 
wanted with balls to their roots; but thoſe of 
the Stocks being ſo ſcanty of ſmall fibres, that 
the plants, when large, rarely riſe with good 
balls, without the greateſt care in digging wide 
and deeply round the:n. 

Where the above two ſpecies are raiſed for 
ſale, as is greatly practiſed by the market-gar- 
deners in the vicinity of London, the plants 
from the ſeed-bed are pricked or planted out in 
nurſery-beds, in rows nine inches or a foot 
diſtance, and the ſame diſtance in the lines; 
and if they here aſſume a luxuriancy of 
growth, they ſometimes tranſplant them again 
about the end of Auguſt into other beds, as 
above, eſpecially the Wallflowers, to check 
their luxuriancy, and promote their 
buthy, to render them more marketable ; for 
vaſt quantities of theſe plants are brought to 
Covent-Garden, and the other gardeners 
markets in London, in the ſprin of the year, 
for fale, juſt as they begin to ſhow bloom, 
when the colours 3 properties of the flowers 
are diſcoverable, all brought with ſmall balls of 
earth to their roots, for the purchaſers will not 
buy them without balls; and are there ſold, the 
ſingle kinds for a ſhilling or eighteen-penee to 
two ſhillings per dozen, but the fine doubles 
are commonly brought in pots, and one plant 
of which often fetehes as much, or more, than 
a dozen of the others. 

If it is deſigned tocultivate any of theſe plants 
upon walls, ruins, or rock-work,-for variety, 
it is moſt eligible to ſow the ſeed where the 
plants are to remain, ſowing it in the crevices 
in autumn or ſpring, covering it with any kind 
of dry earth a quarter or half an inch deep, 
and leave it to nature, where the plants will 
come vp, flower, and ſcatter their feeds, and 
propagate themſelves, and endure for years. 

If ſeeds of any of the ſorts are ſown in any 
rubbiſhy or poor ſoil, and the plants thinned 
and permitted to remain unremoved, they are 
commonly of longer duration than thoſe that 
are tranſplanted. ; FE, Ys 

When intended to ſhow a bloom of any of 
the double ſeedlings in pots, they may be —_ 

w 


| 
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with balls to their roots as ſoon as they ſhow | 
their double flower-buds; but as the Stocks 
have long naked roots, not very fibrous, 
remove rather badly when large; and as 
they are conſiderably more prolific in doubles 
than the Walls, you may allo, at the time of 
tranſplanting from the ſeed-bed, plant ſome in 
large pots, three or four in a pot; and it is 
probable one or more in each pot ee 
doubles, particularly the Queen, Purple, and 
White Stock; ſo that as ſoon as the doubles 
are diſcoverable, cut the others off cloſe to the 
bottom, not pull them out, which would looſen 
the roots of the remaining plants. 

hs _ Propagation 3, Slips. 

The propagation by flips or cuttings is 
practiſed principally for -multiplying the fine 
double kinds, but chiefly for the Wallflowers, 
for the reaſons already hinted : the time of 
year for this work is April, May, and June, 
though the rally afford the beſt tips in 
May; theſe are the young fide-ſhoots without 
flowers, three, four, or five inches long, which 
flip or cut oft cloſe to the branches, diveſt them 
ot the lower leaves, and plant them in a ſhady 
border fix inches diſtance, and two, three, or 
four inches deep, according to their length, giv- 
ing occaſional waterings in dry weather, where 
they will readily form roots, ſhoot at top, and 
make good plants by October, when the fine 
ſorts ſhould be each planted ſeparately in pots, 
to move to occaſional ſhelter of a frame 
during winter, covering them only in time of 
hard froſt, and they will all flower the ſpring 
following. 

All the varieties may alſo be propagated by 
layers of their you vliable branches in May 
and June, as practiſed for carnations ; but the 
raiſing them from flips is the more ready and 
expeditious method, and generally productive 
of the beſt plants. 

To continue a ſtock of handſome ſtrong 
flowering plants of all theſe ſorts, both of the 
Walls and Stock-Gilliflowers, and of the 
double Wallflowers particularly, ſhould alfo 
raiſe a proper ſupply, annually, by flips or 
cuttings, &c. for, although the plants ſometimes 
live two, three, or more years, they alwa 
exhibit the fineſt bloom the farſt ſeaſon of full 
flowering, both in the ſeedling plants and thoſe 
raiſed from ſlips. | 

All the double plants that are retamed in pots 
ſhould be moved to a place of occaſional thel- 
ter in winter, either in a deep frame, or plunge 
them in a warm border, and arch them over 
with hoops ;* and in froſty weather, if in a 
frame, cover them with glaſſes, or, if under 

arches, with mats, and with long litter over 
either of theſe, hen the froſt is very ſevere. 


» 
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„ 1 
2 pagation of the third and ſourti Species. 
The third 2 Ten Weeks Stock, is pro- 
pagated by ſeed for tranſplantation, any time 
from the middle of February to the middle or 
end of May ; and by three different ſowings in 
that period of time, you will obtain plants, 
exhubiting a conſtant bloom from July till 
almoſt Chriſtmas, -- 1 
The ſerd will grow freely on a warm bor- 
der, eſpecially thoſe ſown after the middle or 
latter end of March ; but to have the plants as 
forward as poſſible, I ſhould adviſe the firſt 
ſowing to be in a moderate hot-bed,- or, in 
default thereof, in a frame, or under a hand- 
glaſs, for ſhelter on nights during the cold 
weather, both before and after the plants come 
up; or may be ſown in pots to move under 
ſome place of protection occaſionally ;. or 
covered with hand-glafſes ; ſowing the ſeed on 
the ſurface, and either rake it in lightly, or 
cover it with fine earth a quarter of an inch 
deep; or may be ſown thinly in ſhallow drills: 
and when the plants have ſeveral leaves, about 
two or three inches high, take the opportuni 
of moiſt weather in 'v to plant — — | 
once into the borders or places where you 
deſign they ſhall flower, generally diſpoting 
them toward the front part and middle, in a 
varied order, planting three plants together, 
two or three inches apart in patches; and they 
will thus diſplay their flowers more conſpi- 
cuouſly and ornamental than if ſingly, and will 
have a better chance of obtaming tome in each 
patch with double flowers, which is always 
deſirable; and ſome ſhould alſo be planted in 
pots in the ſame order, giving a little water as 
ſoon as planted, and, if dry weather, repeat the 
waterings occaſionally; and they will ſoon 
take root, and grow treely without farther 
trouble. a 
If you deſign to exhibit a blow of theſe. 
plants by themſelves, plant them in four feet 
wide beds, in rows a foot aſunder, allowing the 
ſame diſtance in the rows. 7 
When it is intended to have a ſhow of 
double kinds in pots, then either at the time of 
planting out, fer three plants in each pot, and 
as ſoon as they ſhow bloom, it is probable one 
or more of the three will be double, when the 
others may cither be retained, or ſome, or all 
be cutaway, not pulled up, becauſe of diſturb- 
ing the roots of the remaining ones, or, if the 
plants are in beds, fome of the doubles, as ſoon 
as diſcoverable, may be taken up with good 
balls, and plant one in each pot, give. water, 
and place them in the ſhade a week or two. 
Or ſome of any of the ſorts of Ten-weeks” 
may be ſown in patches in the borders, or pots, 


: 
| 


| 


&c. to remain where ſown, which. may be 


performed 
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performed the middle or latter end of March, 
ime i il, not lly ſooner in 
; ſowing ſeveral ſeeds in 


&c. 

But to continue a ſucceſſion in full flower- 
ing till the end of autumn, October, or No- 
vember, in mild weather, ſhould perform two 
or three different ſowings at about a month's 
interval; an early ſowing in February or 
March, either in a hot or under yur 
&c. a principal ſowing in April in the full 
ground, in a bed or border, or pots, &c. and 
a late ſowing in May; all as above adviſed, 
and managed in the fame manner, and they 
will continue a ſucceſſion in conſtant flower- 
ing from June till October. 

o have Ten-weeks“ flower as early as 
June, may be ſown in pots in a hot-houſe, in 
January or February, and the plants pricked 
into- pots, three or four in each, to re- 
main; or ſown in February, or early in 
March, in any common hor-bed under glaſſes, 
and when the young plants are one or two 
inches in growth, prick them into other pots 
as above, placing them alſo in a hot-houſe, or 
under protection of glaſſes, and they will thus 
flower early in ſummer: or, ſome might be 

ſown in autumn, about Auguſt or beginning 
of September, and the plants pricked three or 


four in ſmall pots, and in October or 
November, plu in a glaſs caſe, or under 
a frame and glafles, plunging the pots in a bed 


of old tan, or a raiſed bed of dry light earth; 
and thus to preſerve them all winter, giving 
air in mild weather; they will flower early in 
the enſuing year, in April and May; or if 
ſome are plunged in a bark-bed of moderate 
heat, towards Chriſtmas or in January, &c. 
they might be forwarded to earlier flowering. 
to continue ſome flowering in winter, 
if ſome late-fown young plants are planted in 
pots in June, July, or beginning of Auguſt, 
placed in a ſhady ſituation properly watered, 
they will flower in autumn, and in October be 
removed into a uſe, or garden-frame 


under glaſſes, y will continue flowering 
great part of the winter. | | 
The fourth fort, Virgin Stack, is 


raiſed from ſeed, ſown a quarter of an inc 
deep in the places where the plants are to re- 
main, either in patches in the fronts of bor- 
ders, or as an edging, as already obſeryed, or 
ſome ſown alſo in pots; in all of which, the 
1 i diminutive nature, will flower 


2 month's interval, from March till May or 


þ 


branches in dry 
h | ends in ſmall bunches, and hang them up in 


| 


- 
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agreeabl in numerous ſmall flowers 4 

— 1 1 few weeks duration, 
e two or three different ſowings at 


June, whereby to continue a ſucceſhon of 


owers all ſummer. f 
The fifth ſort, Dwarf Skrubby Stock, is 


pagated by ſeed, the fame as directed for the 
Walls and ee Stock Gilliflower; and 
the plants treated in the ſame manner; plant - 
ing ſome towards the front of flower - borders, 
&c. and ſome in pots; they will flower in the 
ſame order of time as the abovementioned, 
generally, great part of ſummer and autumn; 
and the ſame plants ſometimes continue three 
or four years, increaſe in branches above, and 
flower more abundantly in proportion. 
Saving Seed 'of all the Sorts. 
All the forts afford feed plentifully in their 
ſingle ſtate ; the doubles none at all; and it 
ripens abundantly in June, July and Auguſt. 
In order to continue a ſucceſſion of the 
fineſt ſorts of the three firſt ſpecies and va- 
rieties, you ought to be choice in the plants 
from which to ſave ſeed : the largeſt plants 


— 


| therefore of each reſpective variety of ſingles, 


and with the largeſt flowers of the deepeſt 
or brighteſt colours, are to be marked; and 
where you diſcover any with flowers that ex- 
hibit a tendency towards a femi-double ſtate, 
theſe are alſo particularly to be choſen ; that 
is to ſay, the ſingles having naturally but four 
petals, but ſometimes here and there one 
will ſport, and have five, fix or more, 
approaching to half doubles; and feeds 
ſaved from ſuch kinds are always more pro- 
likc in double-flowered plants than that of the 
entire ſingle flowers : likewiſe it has been re- 
commended by ſome floriſts that good fingle 
plants, growing cloſe to, or very near doubles 
of the 4. kind, are alſo proper to mark for 


ſeed ; though as the full doubles are generally 


deſtitute of the parts of fructification, I can- 


not conſider their preſence, in this caſe, has 
any particular effect; the experiment however 
my be admitted, and all bad kinds, particu- 
larly fingles, growing near the choſen ſeed- 
plants, ſhould be cleared away. By obſerv- 
ing the above hints, you cannot fail of con- 
tinuing an annual ſhow of theſe flowers in 
their greateſt perfection. ' 
According as the ſeeds ripen, cut off the 
weather; tie them by the 


a dry but airy place, and when the { 
are properly dried, beat or rub out the feed, 
and put it up in paper bags till ſpring. . 

As to the Virgin Stock, this having no va- 
rieties in double flowers, it produces _ 


cur 


of ſeed in former and autumn, which ſhould be | 

gathered accordingly ; pulling up or cutting 
off the ſtalks of the plants, ſpread them, to dry 
the ſeed-pods, a few days, then rub out the 


= 
. 


up for next year's ſowi | 


The Dwarf Shrub ” Stack producing ſeed 
ſimilarly as the Wall and common Stock 
Gilliflowers, it may be faved in the ſame 
manner as intimated. for thoſe two ſpe- 


cies. 4 | 
CHELIDONIUM, Celandine, and Glau- 
cium, or Horned-Poppy, . Bot. 
This genus furniſhes hardy herbaceous per- 
ennials, blennials, and annuals, of the 
flowery tribe, obtaining from about eighteen 
inches to a yard in ftature, ornamented with 
large, divided leaves, and large, four-petalous, 
yellow and ſcarlet flowers. E354 88 
_ Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 
Charafters.] CALYx, two oval, concave, 
caducous leaves. CoRoLLA, four large, 
roundiſh, plane, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, 
numerous filaments,. and oblong, compreſſed, 
twin anther e. PISTILLUM, a cylindrical 
rmen, no ſtyle, but a headed bifid ſtigma. 

PERICARPIUM, a Cylindrical bivalvular pod, 
having many ſeeds. _ — 

The ſpecies of note ate, 

| 1. CHELIDONLUM Majus. = | 

Greater Common Perennial Celandine.] Che- 
lidonium with a thick knobby root ; upright, 
round, branching, hairy ſtalks, two or three 
feet high 7 large, many-lobed leaves; and at 
top of the ſtems and branches umbellated 
foot-ſtalks, ſupporting large yellow flowers. 

Varicties.] Greater Celandine with jagged 
leaves, and double yellow flowers—with 
ſtriped jagged leaves. 4 | 

2. CHELIDONLUM Glaucium. 

Glaucium) — or Biennial Chelidonium, call 
ed Horned-Peppy.] Chelidonium with uptight, 
robuſt, round, imooth ſtalks, divided into 
many branches two feet high; pinnatifid 
lower leaves, thoſe above lobated, and their 
baſe embraces the ſtalk; all the leaves and 
ſtalks glaucous; and from the axillas of the 
leaves, ſingle foot-ſtalks, ſupporting each 
one large yellow flower, ſu by 
long horn-ſhaped pods nine or ten inches 
- 1 the appellation, Horned- 

0 5 i 
wid in June and July, and ripens 
abundance of feeds, and being a biennial, 
dies ſoon after. 

3. CHELIDONIUM corniculatum. 

Corniculated Annual Chelidoninm, or Scarlet 
Horned-Poppy.] Chelidonium with upright 
rough ſtalks half a yard Men large, pinna- 


| 


| 


| 
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; 


cloſe-litting leaves, of a glaucous colour; 
and ſcarlet' flowers of ſhort duration, ' ſac- 


| ceeded by long, corniculated, or horn-ſhaped, 
ſeed, clear it from the huſks, &c. and bag it | pods 3 


The flowers of all theſe ſpecies in their 
natural ſtate are compoſed of four large, 
roundiſh, ſpreading petals ; but in the dou- 
ble kind the petals are numerous. ; 


in any common ſoil. | 

Fhe firſt ſpecies grows wild in ſhady lanes, 
ſides of banks, and ſuch-like uncultivated 
places ; 1s valuable in medicine, but in its 


The double-flowered variety, however, merits 
culture as a flowery perennial for. large bor- 
ders, and may be multiplied abundantly by 
dividing the roots in autumn or ſpring. 

The ſecond - ſort, Chelidonium 1 
merits notice both as a flowery biennial, and 
for the ſingularity of its long horned pods ; 
it inhabits the ſea coaſts, but has been long 
admitted in gardens, and grows freely in the 
borders, or in rock-work, &c. It is propa- 

ted plentifully by ſeed in autumn or ſpring, 
own either where the plants are to remain, 
or for tranſplantation ; they come up one 
year, flower the next, and ſoon after periſh ; 
{o muſt be raiſed annually from ſeed. 


borders among other hardy annuals, and 
ſhould be ſown in February or March a quar- 
ter of an inch deep, in patches where they 
are to remain. 


CHELONE, Chelane. 


ennials, with upright ſtalks two feet high, 
decorated with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and beau- 
tiful ſpikes of monopetalous, ringent, different- 
coloured flowers, in autumn. 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 
CAaracters.] CAL xx, a monophyllous, quin- 
quepartite, permanent cup. CoRoLLA is mo- 


ſwelling at the mouth, the upper lip obtuſe 
and indented, the under one lightly trifid. 
STAMINA, two long and two ſhort filaments, 
incloſed in the bi of the corolla, and in- 
cumbent antherz. PisTILLUM, an oval ger 
men, flender ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. PERI 
CARPIUM, an oval, bilocular capſule, and. 
numerous, roundiſh, bordered ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, - 

1. CHELONE glabra. 


- Smooth Virginman Chelone.} Chdone with 


thick very creeping roots; many upright, 
ſmooth, channelled ſtalks, two feet high, gar. 


ny with ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 8 


* 


tifid, finely - jagged, many - pointed, hairy, | 


They are all very hardy plants, and proſper | 


common ſtate is rarely admitted into gardens. , 


The third ſort will form a variety in the 


It confiſts of four herbaceous, flowery per- 


nopetalous and ringent, with a ſhort tube, 


Ole 
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Goss Bing leaves, in pairs oppaiiee ) 86 a 
the range nr hon by cloſe ſpikes of flo 


of different colours in different varieties. $ _ 


Farieties.} Smooth Chelone with white 
flowers — with roſe-coloured flowers — with 
red flowers—with purple flowers. 

2: CHELONE Arete. 
Hairy Virginian Chelome.] Chelone with 
ſpreading roots; upright very hairy ſtalks two 
feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-thaped, hairy, 
oppoſite leaves; and all the ſtalks terminated 
by ſpikes of flowers, of different colours in 
different varieties. 

Varieties.) Hairy Chelone with white flow- 
ers—with blue flowers—with red flowers 
with purple flowers. , 

3 CHELONE oblique. 
 Oblique-leaved Vir ginian Chelone.] Chelone 
with creeping roots, many upright ſtalks two 
feet high, garniſhed with oblique, lanceolate, 
fn leaves on ſhort petioles, and the ſtalks 
terminated by ſpikes of bright purple flow- 
are. 

4. CneLoxe Penftemon. 

{Penſftemon}—or Forking panicled American 
Chelone.} Chelone with upright branch 
ſtalks a foot and a halt high, adorned wich 
ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, oppoſite leaves, their 
baſc embracing the ſtalk, and ſhort, looſe 
ſpikes of purple flowers from the forks of the 
branches. | 


The flowers of theſe ſpecies and varieties 


are of the ringent or gaping kind, many upon | 


each ſpike, which in all varieties appear 
from September till November, and are ſome- 
times ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in England. 
They are all hardy, and grow freely 
in the open gr in any foil and expo- 
re. | 
They are choice furniture for the pleaſure- 
ground, particularly the three firſt ſorts and 
varieties, their flowers exhibiting a very or- 
namental appearance for two months in au- 
- tumn, after the principal bloom of moſt other 
flowers is paſt ; and being of different co- 
lours, they form a fine variety with each other; 
and the plants may be readily increaſed at 
pleaſure, to furniſh all the different compart- 
ments abundantly. < 
The propagation of all theſe ſpecics and 
varieties is by roots, which multiply exceed- 
ingly, and may be parted in autumn, or early 
in ſpring. | 
The fourth ſort being rather biennial, muſt 
be raiſed annually from ſeed, which if ſown 
in autumn as ſoon as ripe, the plants will 
readily- riſe the following ſpring, and in 
Ar or July may be planicd out in the bor- 
6 | 
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CHENOPODIUM, Gooſe foot, Wild 
Orach, or Wild Spinach, &c. 

This genus retains hardy herbaceous plants 
for culinary and ornamental uſes, and ſhrubb 
evergreens for the green-houſe. | 
"x 


3 


* 


ſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Claracters.] Catyx, five oval, concave, 
rmanent leaves, CoRoOLLA, no ls. 
TAMINA, five filaments, and roundiſh di- 
dymous antherz. PISTILLUM, an orbiculate 

rmen, ſhort, two-parted ſtyle, and blunt 

igraas. PERICARPIUM, none; a ſingle 
ſeed lodged in the calyx. 

The ſpecies are, | 

1. ChExoPoDiUM Bonus- Henricus. 

Good- Henry, All-Good, Engliſh Mercury, 
or Wild Spinach.] Chenopodium with large, 
triangular, arrow-pounted, entire leaves from 
the root; upri it, thick, ſtriated ſtalks, gar- 
niſhed with, triangular leaves, and terminated 
by cloſe ſpikes of apetalous yellowiſh-green 
flowers in June and July, ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in Auguſt. 

It is perennial in root, the ſtalks annual ; 
grows wild by way ſides and in bye-lanes, 
= is ſometimes cultivated in gardens as an 
eſculent herb, to uſe for culinary purpoſes 
like ſpinach, and the young tender ſhoots, to 
boil and cat as aſparagus. n 5 

The three following are hardy ornamental 
annuals. | 

2. CHEXOPODIUM Scoparia {Sceparia). 

Belvedere, or Anmual Mock C ppre/s. Che- 
nopodium with upright ſtalks, cloſely branch- 
ing re from the bottom upward, 
forming a regular pyramid two or three feet 
high, fully rniſhed with very narrow, li- 

1 plane, entire leaves, 


- 
. 


ſpikes of ſmall greeniſh flowers. 

The merit of this annual is in its beautify 
pyramidal growth, teſembling a young cypreſs 
tree, and is very ornamental; flowers in July, 
and ripens abundance of feed in autumn. 

- CHeExoPoDIUM Betrys. | 
ultifid-/piked Annual Chenopodium, called 

Oak of Jernſeiem] Chenopodium with up- 
right branchy ſtalks near a foot high, gar- 
niſhed with oblong, ſinuated, oak-ſhaped, 
fragrant leaves, and multifid naked ſpikes. 

4. CHEXOPODIUM ambroſiordes. 

Ambrojia-ſcented Annual Chenopsdium, called 
Oak of Cappadocia.) Chenopodium with up- 
right ſtalks two feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, in- 
N odoriferous leaves ; and ſingle leafy 
pikes. | 

Ineſe laſt two annuals are eſteemed prin- 
cipally for the fragrance of their leaves ; are 
both exotics, the Botrys, from the ſouthern 


— 


parts of Europe, the other from South Ame- 
8 rica, 
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Yicaz. but both hardy enough to grow here in mer; or may raiſe a ſupply of young plants 
the open air in ſummer, requiring thelter in every year or two as above. n 
winter; for, conſidered as annuals, if not pro-] As to culture, keep the plants clear from 
tected in that ſeaſon, they generally periſh ; I weeds all ſummer; and in ſpring looſen the 
but ſome being potted, moved under ſhelter of ſurface of the earth about the roots ; and ſome- 
garden-frame, or green-houſe in winter, they [times in autumn, ſpread ſome dung on the 
will continue biennial or perennial ; they [forface, to invigorate the roots; and the groſs 
flower in July and Auguſt, ſucceeded by. ripe | part thereof raked off in the Ipring. 
ſeeds in September. = I, The Belvedere, and the other two annual 
The two following are ſhrubby perennials [{pecies, are raiſed from ſeed in the full ground 
of the reh, ä in March, ſowing it on a bed of ri light 
* n fruticoſum. (earth, and rake it in lightly ; and when the 
Shrubby Mexican Chenopedium.)] Chenopo- [plants are two or three inches high, plant 

dium with ſhrubby, le, branchy ſtalks, chem out fingly in different parts of the bor- 
four or five feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, indented, ders; or the feed may be ſown half an inch 
fragrant leaves. | {4 , deep, in patches where the plants are to 


8 CutnNoPoDIUM multifidum. + % flower, thinning them to a ſingle plant n 
Shrubby Multifid-leaved Chenopodium of |<ach place. Some of the Belvedere plants may 
Bonaria.] Chenopodium with ; ſhrubby dur- alſo be potteF in which they have a fine effect, 
able ſtalks three or four feet high; multi- | in aflemblage with other potted. annuals, in 
fid, or divided leaves, of many narrow fſeg-| adorning any particular compartment. And 
ments. OM IIIIllit is likewiſe proper to pot ſome plants of the | 
The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are apeta- | other two ſorts for the ſame occaſion ; as allo . - 
lous, i. e. not adorned with petals, ſo make | for moving them to ſhelter of a green-houſe, 
no ornamental appearance. or garden-frame, to preſerve them in winter 
The firſt ſpecies, Good-Henry, when in- in a biennial or perennial flate. 
tended to cultivate it as an eſculent, it produc-| Ihe ſcattered or ſelfſown. ſeeds of the 
ing abundant ſeed, may be raiſed plentifully Belvedere, in autumn, frequently grow, and {$7 
by ſowing ſome in any open compartment of | the plants riſe ſtrong in the ſpring. 
good ground either every. year, or once in| The two ſhrubby 25 ſpecies are 
two, three or ſeveral years; as the roots eaſily propagated by {lips or cuttings of their 
being perennial, they continue producing | branches, planted in pots of light mould any 
leaves, &c. ſeveral years, but when the pro- time from March till June, which if plunged in 
duction appears weakly, ſhould raiſe a freſh a moderate heat, it will greatly forward them. 
ſupply of young plants accordingly. » . CHIOCOCCA, Saowberry-Tree. 
Generally ow the ſeed early in the ſpring, | This genus retains two Weſt-India orna- 
February, March, or beginning of April; or mental flowering ſhrubs for the ſtove, adorned 
occaſionally in autumn, beginning of. Auguſt, | with oval, pointed leaves and monopetalous 
and may be ſown either broad-caſt and raked | flowers. NY ws Ave l „ Land 
in, or in drills; and, in either method, the | Claſs and order, Pentandria Manogynia.: + 
plants, when grown a little, ſhould be thinned | CharaFers.] CaLyx, five- parted, perſiſtent 
ten or twelve inches apart, or rather, when | cup, placed on the germen. CoroLLa, mo- s 
of ſome advanced growth, tranſplanted at | nopetalous, and funnel-ſhaped, with the bor- | 
that diſtance in autumn or next ſpring, and | der divided into five acute reflexed parts. 
they will grow ſtronger; the leaves may be STAMINA, five ſlender filaments, topped with 
cut for - the firſt year, eſpecially of the | oblong, erect anthere. PrisTILLUM, a 
ſpring-raiſed plants; and in the ſecond ſeaſon, | roundiſh compreſſed germen, placed below 
in ſpring and ſummer, they will run up in|the flower, the ſtyle flender, and a ſingle 
ſtrong growth; when the young leaves and | ſtigma. PxRIcARrrux, a roundiſh com- 
tender tops may be cut to boil. as ſpinach, as | preſſed berry, crowned by the cup, having 
before intimated ; and the young ſhoots to | one cell containing two ſeeds. - 
dreſs as aſparagus, being ſcraped, boiled, and | The ſpecies are, | 
ſerved up with butter ; obſervin 8 1. CHlococca raceme/a. des - 
to cut down the advancing oldeſt ſtalks occa-| Racemed Snowberry-Tree.] Riſes with a 
fionally in ſummer, and a conſtant ſupply of | climbing, branchy ſtem, ſeveral feet high, gar. 
oung leaves and ſhoots, will rife in p entiful | niſhed with broad ſpear- ſhaped leaves, and ſlo w. 
ucceſſion from the roots, which being per- ers in a racemus, ſucceeded by white berries. 
ears' duration, will furniſh | Farieties.] Chiococca with yellow flowers 


Rs CEC NE beg hd Gap: [wi wh 
a uction every ſpring um- — wich White flowers. be | 
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a2. Cnrococca patticuiate. 
Panicled Snowberry-Tree.] Riſes with an 
erect, branching ſtem, five or fix feet high; 
garniſhed with ſmall, oval, pointed leawe 
placed oppoſite, and flowers terminating the 
branches in panictes, fucceeded by w oth 
berries. ? 
Theſe ſpecies — ſtove e 
are propagu cuttings or layers 
in the fummer, and — — — 
muſt be planted in ſingle pots, and treated as 
other ſtove plants of the fike nature. 
CHIONANTHUS, Snow-Drop-tree, or 
Fringe-tree. | 
This genus affords for our collection only 
one fpecies, a fine, deciduous, r 
ſhrub, adorned with large ſimple leaves, 
clofters of ſnow- white, fringed flowers. 
Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 


| 


nid. 


Charefers.] CALYx, monophyllous, erect, 
four-parted, and permanent. CoROLLA, a 
funnel-ſhaped petal, divided at "> into four 

TAMINA, 
two ſhort filaments inſerted in the tube of the 
corolla, and heart-ſhaped antherz. PirsTIL- 
LUM, an oval germen, one ſtyle, and blunt 
trifid ſtigma. -PerIcarPIUM, an unilocular 
berry, including one hard feed. 

The ſpecies is, 

CrnroxaxnTHUS Virginicus. | 

Virginia Snow- Drop-tree. Chionanthus with 
an upright rough ſtem, 'dividing into a mode- 
rately branchy head eight or ten feet high, 


22 with large, Izurel-ſhaped leaves, and 
every part of the branches long bunches 
2 flowers on triftd foot- ſtalks. 
This is a moſt beautiful ſhrub for the orna- 
plantations of the pleafure - ground, 
and will proſper in any common foil, though 
it delights moſt in that of a ſome what moiſt 
loamy nature. Let it however be placed con- 
ſpicuouſly, and if ſo as to have the ſhelter of 
other ſhtirubs, there will be the greater chance 
of its exhibiting a'more plentiful bloom. 

The propagation of this ſhrub is by ſeed, 
and layers of its young branches; though by 


this method they emit roots very ſparingly, 


and rarely in leſs than two years. . 

The ſeed is procured from Ametica by the 
ſcedſmen, which rarely grows the firſt year. 
Let it however, as ſoon as it arrives, he fown 
in large pots of freſh loamy earth half an inch 
deep, and plunge them in a ſhady border, 
wing occaſional weeding and watering till 

; then move them to a frame, or 
where they can be occafionally ſheltered dur- 
ing hard froſt in winter; and if in March 


_ {rhe full air, and give occaſional ſhade frork 


the mid<day ſun at their firſt appearance; and 
water during ſummer, and ſhelter of a frame 
gain from October to April, when the ſeed- 
mgs may be pricked ſeparately in ſmall pots, 
obferving the above care for another year or two, 
then may tranſplant them into the full ground. 
By hyers :—chuſe the young twigs of laſt 
ſummer ; and, as they emr roots reluctantly, 
it is eligible to give fome a flit, others a twiſt, 
at the part to be laid in the earth ; give plenty 
of water durmg ſummer, and in two years it 
is probable ſome will be rooted. N 
CHIRONTA, Shrubby African Centaury. 
This genus compriſes eight or ten ſpecies, 
of which two only are for our purpofe, low 
or moderate-prowing, fhrabby, e 
plants from Africa, garnifhed with oblong and 
fpear-ſhaped leaves; and the branches termi- 
nated by monopetaſous, tubular flowers, red, 
and purple, very ornamental all fummer and 
autumn. | pag | 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Moauorynia. 
Charatters.] CALY x, one-leaved, — 
ed, ere, permanent. Coxor LA, monope- 
talous, tubular, the border five · parted, ſpread- 
ing. STAMINA, five broad, thort filaments 
growing from the tip of the tube, and-oblong, 
erect, large converging antheræ. PrsTIL- 
LUM, an ovate germen, filiform ſtyle, and 
capitated ſtigma. PERICARPLIUM, an ovate, 
bilocular berry, and in ſome a capſule, contain- 
ing numerous fmall ſeeds. 
Ehe ſpecies are, | 
1. CHRONfA Baccifera, 
Berry- bearing African Centuury.] Chironia 
with round, jointed, under-ſhrubby ſtems, 
nns 
clhy 


branchy and buſtry above, growin 
feer 'hiph, Farmen are, 
leaves ; and at the ends of the branches beautr- 
ful red flowers, continuing in ſucceſſion all 
ſummer and autumn; ſometimes Tucceefled 

>. Ctrrronra Futeſcens. 

Shrubby African Centaury.] Chironia with 
a round, ſhrubby ſtem, 'drviding above into 
ſeveral branches, growing 'three feet high: 
ſpear-ſhaped, fleſhy, ſomewhat downy leaves; 
and at the ends of the branches and ſhoots, 
bright purple flowers, tubulous and ſpreading, 
of a very ornamental appearance continuin 
in ſcce nen all the ſummer; and the ſeed; 
ripen in autumn. | 

Both theſe ſpecies flowering very ornament- 
ally all furmmer, have particular claim to our 
attention, and merit a place in every curious 
collection of exotics, 


you plunge them in a hot-bed, it will bring | They, being tender, require the Aion 
M up freely; which harden gradually to by: a green-houle vr airy glaſs-caſe * 
1 hs 


when the plants are come up, 
benefit of freſh air admitted every day ; and natural 


enn 


2 the open 
of light ſandy earth, and for 
little water in winter. 


in pots 
but very 
e ſpecies are prop 
ſown in pots of light earth in 
give them the 


when arrived at ſome tolerable ſize, inure 
them by degrees to the full air in ſummer. 
They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 
aſſiſted by a hat-bed. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, Corn -Marigold 
(Chryſanthemum ). 

The plants are moſtly herbaceous, and 
furniſh ſome beautiful flowery annuals and} 
perennials for the pleaſure- ground, and ſome 
of ſhrubby growth for the green-houſe ; a 
of which are upright, very branchy, and 12 
two to four feet high, adorned moſtly with 
fnely divided leaves, and compound, radiated, 
— and yellow flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngenc/ia Polygamia Su- 


perfiua. 


Da ] Cartvyx, a compound, radiated 
flower, having a hemiſpherical, unbrnicated} ennial 


cup, CoroLLa, many hermaphrodite and 
female florets; the former are ſmall, funnel- 

Ghaped, five-parted at top, and form the difk ; 

and the females are oblong, li the» 
parted at the end, and the circumfer- 
ence Or ray. STAMINA, ave thort filaments, 
and tubular _ PISTILLUM, an oval 


| PekICARPIUM, 
ſingle ſeed to each floree. 
are near thirty ſpecies ; but as the 


greater part are of ao merit in gardening, 
and ſome are common weeds H our fiel 
ſuch as the Common Corn Marigold, and 
r Wild Daiſy, &c. we ſhall omit them 
here, and only ncoduce thoſe that have me. f 
rit as garden plants. 
The firſt ſollowing is that elegant hardy | 


annual, diſtinctively called Chryſanthemum. 
1. CHRYSANTHEMUM coronarium. 


| 


Coronated Annual Garden Chryſauthemum.)] anthemum with upright 


Chryſanthemum with a ſingle upright ſtalk 
from the —_ divided — erect 
branches a or more high, 
n 4 having the exte- 

rior nay rt broadeſt, and all the branches 
and ſide-ſhoots crawned by elegant compound 
flowers, of different colours and properties, 
in different varieties, | 

Harieties of this are,] Coronated Chryſan- 
themum with white ſfingle-and double fl 
< og double if 

yellow le and do 


Sg * 23 flowere—briunſtone- 


; low Bike a. 
ted by {ecds leaves, and wen of all the above colours 
e ſpring ; and| and 


flowers—yellow and 


ITY 


air in 8 * fingle and double — 


quinled flowers, having all the florets hol- 
uill or pipe with finely jagg ed 


operties. 
e flowers of all theſe varieties, in their 
1 ſtate, exhibit a- round, open 
diſk or middle, compoſed of numerous, ſmall, 
tubular florets, and one or two ſeries of long 
flat florets form the circumference or radius; 
but in the double flowers, the middle or diſk is 
Uy filled with the radius, and ſome are 

2 as completely double as the fineſt 
3 and the impletion is remarkably 
regular and beautiful; but it is obſeryable, 
SE the firſt flowers are never ſo full and 
lf double as thoſe which ſucceed them on * | 
lame plant. 

All the yarieties begin flowering in July ; 
the flowers are exceeding numerous, aud ex- 
hibit a conſtant N of full-bloom till 
November; and both ſingle | ang double are 
ſucceeded by abundance ö 

The 3 next . are hardy ber- 
8. 

4 2 favtins. p 
American Ox = eve Chry/an- 


Ae, Ot Chry uthemum with a very creep- | 
ing root; — ſtrong ſtalks à yard high, 
divided upwards into branches; broad lower 


leaves ſawed on the thoſe aboye ſpear- 
1 and each branch 


. | crowned by a large white flower. 


— With double -mit 
deeply jagged leaves. | 
” 1110 ae fangs wa 


5 yn — 
Co ring anthie mum. 1 
ſtalks half a yard 
high; winged leaves, the lobes gut and fer- 
rated; and the ſtalks terminated hy large w hite 


with, Somere.in a dart of .corymbus. 


The flowers of the aſt three ſpecies arg 
ſhaped like the wild white ox-eye daiſy, but 
much larger, having large yellow diſks, aud 
white. radi..or rays, appearing in ſucceſſion 
from July. till September. 

The two following are ſurubby green houls 


"Our eee Frute/ſcens. 
aby Canary Chryſanthemum.) Chryſan- 


divided into a 


thepum. with a ek, ſtalk, 8 


* r - 7 
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CHR 


branchy head, two feet high, adorned with 
narrow, thick, fucculent, indented leaves, 


cHR 


Axxvvuat PlAxTs).” Or, in default of that 
convenience, ſow it in a' warm border under 


three-parted ' at the ends; and ſmall whity fa hand-glaſs; though, if ſown in a warm 


flowers, growing ſingly on naked foot-[talks 
from the. axillæ of the. leaves, appearing at 
moſt times of the year. en 
6. CHRYSANTHEMUM foſculofum. 
Floſcular Shrubby Chryſanthemum.) Chryſ- 
anthemum with a ſhrubby ſtalk, divided up- 
ward into a branchy head two feet high; 
oblong, indented, cloſe- ſitting leaves; and 
from the axille of the leaves, globular, deep- 
vellow flowers, —_ no rays, but com- 
poſed wholly of floſcular or hollow herma- | 
. florets, appearing from June tilt 
overaber. Ty 
The firſt ſpecies, Chryſanthemum coronari- 
um, is a valuable annual tor the common bor- 
ders, and other quarters of the pleaſure-ground, 
being grandly ornamental in a great profuſion 
of flowers from July till the approach of win- 
ter; and each variety is remarkably prolific 
in doubles, with this peculiar property, that, 
although the flowers at their firſt appearance 
often exhibit themſelves ſcarcely ſemi-double, 
the ſucceeding ones on the ſame plants im- 
= more and more double to the very laſt. 
is ſort is commonly deemed an annual, as, 
rifing from ſeed in ſpring, producing flowers 
and ſeed the ſame year, and periſhing at the 
farſt attack of froſt ; yet cuttings of its - 
es potted in autumn, to move to ſhelter in 
winter, take root, and continue till next 
year, and flower earlier by a month than the 
teedlings. See their Propagation. 3 5 
The ſecond, third, fourth ſorts, are 
hardy, herbaceous, flowery perennials, pro- 
per for the compartments of large pleaſure - 
grounds ; they will increaſe the variety by 
an autumnal bloom of two or three months” 
duration, and will grow any where. | 
The two ſhrubby forts requires ſhelter. in 
winter, and, being ornamental, are proper 
for the green-houſe collection, fo muſt be 
always retained in pots of good earth, and 
managed as other ſhrubby exotixs of the 
green-houſe. £2 
TIP o all the Sorts. 
Firſt, of the ſort, Chryſanthemum 
This annual and varieties are raiſed abun- 
dantly from ſeed, either in a hot-bed or warm 
border, inthe ſpring, for tranſplanting ; alſo by 
cuttings and ſlips of their branches in autumn. 
| it may be ſown in March or April; 
and to bring the plants as forward into flower 


— 


as poſſible, it ſhould be ſown in a moderate | 


hot-bed with other annuals of ſimilar quality, 
uch as the African Marigold, &c. (See | 


+44 
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tity fituation in the middle of April; che 
plants will rife without any covering, but they 
will be later in flowering than thoſe forwarded 
as above. In either method ſow the ſeed mo- 
derately thin, either in ſmall drills three inches 
aſunder, covering it about half an inch deep, 
or: ſcatter it on the ſurface, and cover it that 
depth with fine earth; or ſown in a bed or 
border evenly on the ſurface, and raked in re- 
gularly, the plants will riſe in 'a fortnight 
dr leſs, eſpecially if in a hot- bed; giving occa- 
ſional waterings, and about the middle or end 
of May, or when the plants are about three or 
four to five or fix inches high, take advantage 
of ſhowery weather, and plant them out ſingly 
in the different parts of the borders or fronts 
of ſhrubberies, in the places where they are 
to flower, at ſix, eight, or ten feet diſtance, 
and, if dry weather ſucceed, give a few water- 
ings the week or fortnight. | 

If you arecurious to cultivate only the fine 
doubles, you may, at the time of planting 
out, Tet two or three plants together, in 
patches the above diſtance; and when they 


ſhow flower, to determine the ſorts, may 


clear away the worſt, leaving only one of the 
beſt doubles in each patch. | BA 

When deſigned to have a ſhow of the fineſt 
doubles in pots, they may be tranſplanted 
therein as ſoon as are diſcoverable by 
their bloom, for they will readily cranſplant 
with balls. 19700, 9285 e een Sh 

By cuttings or flips:-—this is praQtiſed only 
for the propagation of the fine doubles for an 
early bloom the following ſummer, and the 
beſt time to perform it is September, or early 
in October. Cut or flip off a quantity of the 
robuſt ſide- ſhoots, from three to fix inches 
long, without flowers; diveſt them of the 
lower leaves, and plant many of them toge- 
ther in large pots within an inch or two of 
their tops, and two or three inches-apart ; give 
ſome water, and plate them in the ſhade during 
the hot weather, and by the end of October 
they will be rooted, when remove the pots 
either into a green-bouſe or garden-frame for 
the winter, but the latter is the moſt eligible, 
where they may enjoy the full air in mild 
weather, and have occaſional ſhelter from 
froſt; and in April or beginning of May, 
tranſplant them ſingly into the borders, and 
ſome in pots, to move occaſionally to orna- 
ment any particular compartment. 

The plants thus raiſed will flower a month 
or ſix weeks ſooner the ſucceeding ſummer, 
than thoſe raiſed in the ſpring from ſeed. 


| It 
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It is however 
quantity of ſeedlings annually, as before di- 
reed, ſo propagating by cuttings from the 
beſt doubles of theſe every autumn, for an 
early bloom the following ſummer, becauſe, 
by continuing to propagate by cuttings always 
from the ſame plants, the flowers would de- 
generate {mall, leſs double, and at laſt become 
very inconſiderable and thinly produced. 

To ſave ſeed from thele varieties, let it 
always be from. the fulleſt doubles, which, 
as well as the ſingles, ripen it abundantly in 
September. IV 

_ . Propagation of the Perennials. 

The three 3 rennial ſpecies, whieh 
are the ſecond, third, and fourth ſorts, may 
be propagated plentifully, by dividing their 
roots any time in open weather from October 
to March. They may likewiſe be raiſed by 
ſeed ſown in a of common earth in March, 
and raked in lightly ; the plants will come up 
in April or May, and in June or Ju prick 
them a foot diſtance in a nurſery-bed to re- 
main till October, then tranſplant them into 
the borders. 

Propagation of the Shrubby Sorts. 
The two hrubby ſorts are eaſily propagated 
by cuttings planted in pots of rich earth 
any time from April till July, giving occa- 
fional ſhade and water, and by ber 
will be rooted and fit to tranſplant in ſeparate 
and in October removed to a frame or 
green-houſe for the winter. . 

CHRYSOBALANUS, Cocoa Plum. 

This genus comprehend, for the ſtove, ten- 
der exotic trees from the Weſt-Indies, of mo- 
derate growth, adorned with ſimple, roundiſh, 
and compound winged leaves; and pentape- 
talous, ſpreading, white and purple flowers, 
ſucceeded by ovate, plum-like, eatable fruit, 
in the places of their native growth. - 

Claſs and order, Iceſandria Monogynia. 

Chara&ters.] CALYx, monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped, five-cleft, CoroLLa, fre oblong, 
flat, ſpreading petals, inſerted into the calyx. 
STAMINA, twenty or more filaments jnſerted 
into the calyx in a circle, and ſmall twin an- 
there. P1STILLUM, an ovate germen, the 


— 


length of the ſtamina, and obtuſe ſtigma. 


PERICARPIUM, a large, ovate, drupaceous 
fruit the ſize of a middling plum, containing 
an oval, five - furrowed, quinquevalvular 
nut, 

The ſpecies is, 

CurysSOBALANUS Jcaco. 

{Tcaco) — or Cocoa Plum.) Chryſobalanus 
with ſhrubby ſtems branching fix or eight to 
ten feet high: garniſhed with ovate-roundiſh, 
tif, coriaceous, entire leaves, placed alternate 


*. 


per always to raiſe a 
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on ſhort petioles; and at the axillas and ends 
of the branches, looſe corymbous bunches of 

ſmall white flowers, ſucceeded by ovate-round- 
iſh fruit, red, purple, yellow, &c. but not 
produced in this country, "ot 

Variety, —Compound-leaved Cocoa Plum. 
The leaves compound, formed of ſeve 
winged folioles, each branched into fix or ſeven 
pair of oval, entire lobes. | T3920 

Theſe trees are cultivated in this country in 
curious collections of hot houſe plants; for, 
being natives of the Weſt-Indies and other hot 
parts of America, they require to have the 
zonftant protection and heat of our garden 
ſtoves or hot-houſes- 

They are propagated by ſeeds, that is, the 
ſtones or nuts of the fruit obtained from - 
the Weſt-Indies, ſown in the ſpring, or as 
ſoon as procured, in of light earth, and 
plunged in a hat-bed or bark-bed, giving oc- 
caſional waterings ; and when the plants are 
come up two or three inches high, tranſplant 
them fingly into middling ſmall pots, and 
plunged in the hot-houſe bark-bed, or any 
other under glaſſes, &c. water and ſhade them 
occaſionally from the ſun till have taken 
freſh root in a growing order; and ſhould be 
continued always in the hot-houſe or ſtove, 
and managed the ſame as other woody exotics 
of that department. 
| CHRYSOCOMA, Goldy-locks. 

' This genus retains herbaceous flowery per- 
| ennials for the borders and ſhrubby orna- 
mental plants for the green - houſe, all of 
erect growth, from one to two feet high, or- 
namented with narrow leaves, and compound 
floſcular flowers. 

p Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia aua 

Is. 

Chara#ers.] CALYx, a compound flower 
in an imbricated cup of many narrow, ſharp- 
pointed ſcales CoRoLLA, compoſed of 
many floſcular, hermaphrodite, tunnel-ſha 
florets, five-parted at the brim. STAMINA, 
hve filaments, and cylindrical antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong germen, ſlender ſtyle, 
and two depreſſed ſigmas.  PerIcaRPIUM, 
none. SEMINA, a fingle ſeed, crowned with 
down, to each floret. 

The firſt ſpecies is an herbaceous, fibrous-- 
rooted, very flowery perennial. f 

1. CR YVSOcONMHA Line/yris. 

German Goldy-locts.] Chryſocoma with 


— 


upright, round, robuſt, annual ſtalks, a foot 
and half or two feet high, garniſhed with 
many long, narrow, {ſmooth leaves, and the 


upper parts dividing into many foot-ſtalks, 
each ſupporting a head of bright yellow 
flowers, che whole forming a ſort of umbel, 
| appearing. 
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tumn. 
- The two following are dwarf ſhrubs of th 
greenhouſe. . 

2. CuxvysocoMA, Coemaurea. 
Sly Greater African Goldy-lochs. ] 


flender branchy head two feet high, garniſhed 
with numerous, narrow, running leaves, each 
having a leafy appendage detached from the 
back part along the ftalk, and pale yellow 
flowers on dender naked foot: ſtalks from the 
ends of the branches, all ſummer and au- 
tumn. 

CuxvsocouA cermea. 

edding - flewered Shrubby Goldy - locks. | 
Chry ſocoma with a ſhrubby italk, divided into 
a branchy head, a foot and half bigh, gar- 
niſhed with ſhort, narrow, hairy leaves, and 
pale yellow flowers, nodding on one fide, ap- 
pearing from the beginning of ſummer till 
autumn. 

The firſt ſpecies, German Gala · lacts, flow- 
ers very ornamentally about fix weeks, and 
ſuc in any of the compartments of the 
pleafure · ground; its propagation is by di- 
viding the roots any time in open w 
from September till March, or it be 
raiſed from feed in a bed of light earth in 
March or April. 

The two ſhrubby forts muſt be kept in pots, 
and placed in a -houſe in winter. 

They are eafily propagated by cuttings, in 
pots of light rich earth in ſpring or ſummer, 
which, if plunged 
covered with a hand-glaſs about a month, they 
WII readily grow. 
 CHRYSOPHYLLUM /Golden-leaf} Star 
Apple. - 

Of this genus are retained in our ſtoves two 
ſpecies of -Weft - India trees of largiſh and 
middling growth, ornamented with -ovate, 
downy, and ſmooth leaves; and monopeta- 
lous, bell-ſhaped flowers in bunches at the 
ſides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded by 
large, globular fruit of the ay Agra 

Claſs and order, Pertandria Moncgynia. 

Charatters.] Calyx, ſmall, five - parted, 
permanent. CoroLLA, monopetalous, bell- 
ſhaped, five-parted into roundifh, e: 
ſegments. STAMINA, five ont taped, con- 
verging fila ments, with roundiſh twin, incum- 
bent anthere. PirsTILLUM, a roundiſh 

ermen, thort ſtyle, and obtuſe, ſubquinqueſid 
ſtigma. PexrcanPrim, a large, roundith, 
ten- celled berry, having compreſſed hard feeds 
depoſited fingly in the cells. | 

The. fpecies are, 

* CHEYSOPHYLLUM CLainito. 
32 | 

} 


| 
| 
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ſocoma with a ſhrubby ſtem, divided into a 
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appearing in July, and - ripen ſeeds in au-] /Cainite)--or Golden Bread-leaved Star- 


ple.) Chryſophyllum with a woody, 
mg ſtem, growing many feet high in. the 
Indies, having ſpreading, flender, declining 
branches, garniſhed with ovate, firiated leaves, 
downy underneath, ſattiny and gold- coloured: 
and bunches of flowers ſucceeded by large, 
globular, catable fruit, in the Weſt-Indies. 
Varieties.) With reddiſh fruit—Purple fruit 
— Blue frouit—Small-leaved. +» 
2. CHRYSOPHYLLUM glabrum. ' | 
Smooth-leaved Star- Apple, or Mexican Mead. 
lar. ] Chryſophyllum with an upright ſtem and 
branches, growing twelve or fiteen feet high, 
ovate, acute, entire leaves, ſmooth on both 
tides, thining ; and ſmall, blue, eatable fruit, 
in its native country, roundith- olive-ſhaped, 
the ſize of a damſon. | k 
Both tacſe ſpecies of Star-Apple are fine 
evergreens, and retained in many of our curi- 
ous ſtove collections for the ſingular beauty of 
their leaves, which are more particularly 
ſtriking and beautiful in the firſt ſort; they 


in a little heat, or cloſely 


anded, 


| ROLLA, none. STAMINA, ei 
. ve 
a 


rarely ever flower in this country ; but in both 
the ee their ſhining foliage, of remark» 
able beauty, effects a hue variety among other 
exotics of the ſtove or hot-houſe, in which 
muſt be always retained, and in 

of light mellow — 88 we 

They are propagated by ſceds, procured fro 
the Weſt-Indies, &c. which, as ſoon as ob- 
tained, ſow in pots of light, rich earth, and 
plunge in a tan or other hot-bed, or in the 
bark-bed of the ſtove, &c. and when the 
young plants are advanced about three inches 

igh, plant them ſingly in ſmall pots, watered, 

and replunged into hot- bed; giving occa- 
fronal ſhade from the ſun till freſh rooted, and 
moderate waterings ; continuing them in the 
hot-bed or bark-bed till September or Octo- 
ber ; then, if in a detached hot-bed, ſhould be 
removed in their pots to the hot-houſe con- 
ftantly to remain, and have the management 
of other ſimilar exotics of that department: in 
which, when of ſome advanced growth, will 
require ſhifting into larger pots of a moderate 
lize ; and they will here make a ſingularly fine 
appearance in their very beautiful leaves, at all 
times of the year. 

CHR YSOSPLENIUM, Golden Saxifrage. 

A genus of hardy, low-growing, herbace- 
ous plants, producing ornamental, apetalous, 
yellow flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

Charattcrs.) CH rx, coloured and cut in 
four or five ſegments, which ſpread open. Co- 
ght or ten, erect, 
Age filaments, and topped with ſample 
ntherz. PISTILLUM, a germen in the bottom 


of 


cre 
of the cup, ting two ſubulate ſtyles. 
PERICARPIUM, a double-beaked, two-valved, 
unilocularcapſule, containing many ſmall ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, 
1. CHRYSOSPLENIUM alternifolium. 
 MAlternate-leaved golden ang bc A, Hath a 
ſtalk five or fix inches long, leaves roundiſh 
hairy, notched round their edges, on long 
foot-ſtalks, and of a pale green, and placed 
alternate: the flowers grow on thort pedicles, 
in ſmall cluſters, of a bright yellow colour. 
2. CHRYSOSPLENIUM oppo/etefolnm. - 
Oppoſite-leaved common golden Caxifrage.] 
Hath roundiſh oppoſite leaves, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; the flower · ſtalks ariſe about four inches; 
the flowers are ſmall, grow in the alæ of the 


leaves, and are of a gold colour. 
Theſe plants grow beſt in ſhady places, and 


are propagated by parting their roots either in 


autumn or ſpring. BAY 
CICHORIUM, Succory, or Endive, (En- 

divia.) | 

I This genus furniſhes but one uſeful ſpecies, 
an herbaceous eſculent of the kitchen-garden, 


of which there are three eminent varieties. 


 Claisandorder, Syngengſia Polygamia A qua- 


bis. My 
CharaFers.] CALYx, a compound flower, 


having a calyculated, ſcaly, imbricated, cy- 
lindrical, general cup. rrp many 
hermaphrodite, plane, tongue - ſhaped, five- 
parted florets, placed in a circle. STAMINA, 
fve "filaments, - and cylindric - pentagonous 
antheræ. P1STILLUM, an oblong germen, 
flender ſtyle, and two revolute ſtigmas. PR- 
RICARPIUM, none. SEMINA,. a fingle feed 
to each floret, lodged in the calyx. 

There are three ſpecies in the whole ; the 
Wild Snecory of the fields the Prickly Suc- 
cory of Sicily—and the cultivated Succory or 
Endive of our gardens ; but the two. former 
have no-merit as garden-plants. 

The Suecory of our gardens is, 
'Cicnorium Endivia. 
Endive, or Garden Succory.] Cichorium with 

a '{pindle - ſhaped, fibry root, crowned by a 
compact cluſter of numerous, oblong, ſpread-' 
ing leaves, clofe to the ground, from about 
f to ten or twelve inches long, near half as 
broad, in ſome forts fringed aud curled, others 
ane and entire, and in the centre an upright 
ranchy ſeed - ſtalk a yard high, garniſhed 
with ſmall leaves, and folitary blue flowers, 
ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed. 

Varieties are, ö 

Green Curled Endide—hath numerous, 
| „ 'hnely fringed, and curled leaves, 
— circular — cloſe to the ground. 


; 


valuable both as a ſallad and a culinary herb, 


: 


| de cultivated only for autumn fervice, i. e. to 
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twelve or fifteen inches diameter; the centre 


leaves many, very cloſely placed, and grow 
to a large, Mans? Gn Flanke, white 
heart. This is confiderably the fineſt _ 
of Endive for general culture, both for ſal- 
lads and culinary purpoſes, and is the hardieſt 


to ſtand the winter. But the great article is, 


to have the true ſort ; for ſome have long, ir- 
regular, thinly-placed leaves, little curl 
ed, and the heart open and looſe; therefore, 
in ſaving ſeed, be particular in marking the 
fulleſt -teaved, moſt curly, regular, buſhy 
plants, that bottom well, and have the heart 
perfectly full, cloſe, and white. 5 
White Curled Endive—A ſmaller plant, hav- 
ing white, very fringy, curled leaves, in a 
circular cluſter cloſe to the ground, ten or 
twelve inches diameter, very full and cloſe in 
the heart. 
Broad-leaved Batavia Endive—hath long, 
broad, plane, more erect, entire leaves, of a 
whitiſh-green colour, thick and criſp like coſs- 
lettuce; but is more proper for culinary uſes 
than fallads, nor is it fo hardy to ſtand the 
winter as the green-curled variety; fo thould 


uſe in Auguſt, September, October, and No- 
vember. . 
All the varieties may be conſidered both 
as annuals and biennials. Confidered as an- 
nuals, that if ſown early in ſpring, or even 
any time before the beginning of 
plants very commonly fly up to ſeed the fame 
ſummer, in their minor, or half-grown ſtate, 
and periſh in autumn. As biennials, that if 
ſown in June or July, the plants acquire per- 
fection in autumn, continue till the ſprin 
following, then ſhoot up ſtalks for flower a 
ſeed, and ſoon after periſh ; ſo, at moſt, they 
are never more than biennial. 1 | 
It is the inner leaves of all the varieties 
that are the uſeful parts, which, when blanch= 
ed white, to render them crifp and tender, and 
to reduce them from a naturally ſtrong, to an 
agreeably-mild bitter taſte, are t fit for uſe. 
They are valued chiefly as principal furni- 
ture for autumn and winter fallads, and for 
fome culmary ufes ; and their general ſeaſon 
of perfection is from the latter end of Au- 
guſt until Chriſtmas, or longer, according to 
the temperature of the ſeaſon; though the 
curled kinds generally refiſt the froft of our 


ordinary winters, and if a late crop is allotted 


ö 


| 


| 


a warm, dry fituation, the plants will remain 


in tolerable perfection till March or April. 
Propagation and Culture. © 
The propagation of each variety is by feel 
annually in an open ſpot of ground, from 
ted a foot 
_ diſtance, 


which the plants are to be tranſp 
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diſtance, in open beds or borders, to remain | which are planted out in September and Octo- 


to grow to full ſize, when their leaves are to be | ber, &c. 
tied together, to promote their blanching white, | South wall or hedge. 


Ihe principal ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds 
is from the beginning of June to the end of 
July ; and to have a regular ſupply of plants, 
it is proper to perform three different ſow in 
at about three weeks or a month's intery 

obſerving, that if ſown before the firit week 
in June, the plants are apt to run to feed the 
ſame year without acquiring perfection; and, 
if ſown later than July, they have not time 
enough to grow to any tolerable ſize before 
the —— of winter; however, where the 
plants are required as early as pofhble, you 
may perform an earlier towing; but the car- 
lieſt ſhould never be before the middle of 

May ; and even that ſowing is apt to fly up 
ſoon to ſeed, ſo muſt never depend on this 
ſowing for a main crop; therefore, for the 
general autumn, winter, and ſpring crops, I 
adviſe the firſt ſowing to be in the firſt week 
in June, the next, a larger ſowing, in the third 
week in the ſame month, and the third and 
laſt principal ſowing, about the fifteenth or 
twentieth of July; or may alſo perform a 
ſmaller ſowing the latter __ of July or begin- 
ning of Auguſt, for a late crop the of 
winter and in ſpring : and each of theſe ſow- 
ings will afford two or three differentdrawings 
or tranſplantings; for it is eligible to make five 
or fix ions at leaſt, at different intervals, 
whereby a regular ſucceſſion of good Endive 
2 be obtained from Auguſt until March or 

pril. 

All the ſow ſhould be performed in an 
open expoſure, and the richer the ground the 
better, which, after being dug, form into a 
bed or beds four feet wide; directly ſow the 
ſeed by broad-caſt moderately thin, and tread 
and rake it in with a large take. 

The plants will come up in ten or twelve 
days, when, if the weather is dry, give oc- 
caſional waterings; keep them clean from 
weeds ; and where they riſe in cluſters, thin 
them to two or three inches diſtance, that they 
may not draw each other weak ; and, when 
about a month old, tranſplant the largeſt in the 
following manner. 

When the plants of each ſowing are from 
three or four to five or fix inches high, ay 
are of a proper ſize for planting out, whic 
ſhould be at once in the place where they are 
finally to remain; they ſhould be allowed a 
- ſpot of as rich ground as you can afford; and 
an open expoſure is moſt eligible for the main 
crops that are planted out in June, July, and 
Auguſt; but for thoſe intended principally for 


the 


ould be ſet near the ſhelter of a 
At each time of plant- 
ing during the warm. ſeaſon, it would be of 
much advantage to take every poſſible opportu- 
nity of ſhowery or moiſt weather, otherwife 
muſt water plentitully: let the ground be then 
heatly dug one ſpade deep; divide it into four 
feet wide beds, and rake the ſurface ſmooth; 
then draw out a quantity of the ſtouteſt plants 
from the ſeed-bed, with their roots as entire as 
ou can; and if the plants have run up with 
5 leaves, trim their (ragghng tops and ends 
of the roots, then plant them by line and dibble, 
four rows in each bed, and a foot diſtance in 
the rows ; or, without forming the ground in 
beds, they may be planted in- continued rows 
that diſtance ; and in either method, that the 
plants may have more room to ſpread, fer them 
in the quincunx order (fee Quixcunx), 
finiſhing the work with a Hose Watering, un- 
leſs the weather is very ſhowery, when you 
may ſpare yourſelt that trouble, though, at an 
rate, a little water at planting ſetiles the ea 
cloſe to their roots, and is of much advantage; 
and if the weather is dry, the waterings thould 
be repeated every other day for a week, or till 
the plants have taken root. | 

In this manner it is adviſable. to make a 
freſh plantation every fortnight or three weeks, 
from June to the middle or end of September; 
by which practice you will obtain a regular 
ſucceſſion of Endive in due perfection from 
Auguſt till the following ſpring, proper either 
for family ſervice, or for market. 

When there is a neceſſity of planting any 
out in very ny weather, it 1s proper to draw 
flat ſhallow drills a foot diſtance; ſo ſet the 
plants therein a foot aſunder, that when water 
is given, the drills will detain it about the 
plants, and the earth will retain a moiſtneſs 
longer than the level ground. 

Bat it would likewiſe be adviſable, in the 
late-raiſed Endive, to have ſome planted for 
winter-ſtanding, in the latter end of Septem- 
ber or in October, in a warm, dry, raiſed 
border, under a South wall, &c. five or. ſix 
inches aſunder, in which, that the plants, by 
ſtanding as dry and warm as poſſible, may 
have the better chance of continuing the win- 
ter more effectually for a ſucceſhon ſupply the 
latter end of that ſeaſon and the ſpring, than 
late crops planted in a comm̃on, open, low, or 
moiſt ſituation, which are more liable to rot 
by wet or be cut off by froſt; and in ſevere 
weather, might be more readily defended by a 
covering of ſtraw-litter, &c. 


Or likewiſe, for late plants, in October or 
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plate end of winter aud ſpring ſervice 


4 „ 


beginning of November, it would be eligible 
| to 


ſtout young 


1 . 
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to form, a South ſloping bes or bank four or 
five feet, raifed two feet high or It, pry 
pendicularly, in the back or North fide ; from 
which, maln the whole front of the above 
width, ſteeply-ſloping to, the South ſun ; and 
in which floping fide, to plant a quantity of 

* Pg either from ſeed or 
cloſely tranſplanted beds or borders, inſerting 
them therein by dibble about three or four to 
five or ſix inches diſtance, according to the 
fize of the plants ; and as they will thus re- 
main drier and warmer to ſtand the winter 
than on level ground in a common expoſure, 
in which, ſometimes, in very wet, or unfa- 
vourable winters, the Endive is liable to rot 
off in the courſe of that ſeaſon, they will have 
a greater chance of ſurviving more effectually 
in a continuing growth more freely in winter 
during open weather ; and when froſty, or 
great rains, or ſnow, they might be defended 
with ſome ſpare garden frames and glaſſes, or 
occaſionally covered thick with dry, long 
ſtraw-litter, or dried fern, &c. and thereby in 
the whole the plants would be-better preſerved 
for late winter and early ſpring ſupply : and if 


they moſtly ſurvive and ſtand too cloſe, ſome 


in February might be thinned out and planted 
in a warm border : and all of which; accord- 
ing as they attain ſome tolerable ſize in growth, 
ſhould be blanched or whitened, as hereafter 
explained. - l 
As to the general culture of the different 


principal crops, keep each plantation clean] per 


trom weeds, by hoeing or hand- weeding be- 
tween the plants as. 7 in dry weather ; 
and when the plants are nearly full grown, 
cloſe and full in the heart, a quantity of the 
largeſt ſhould have their leaves tied up for 
blanching, which is to be repeated in ſucceſhve 
order; and the following are the directions. 
Method of Blanching the Plants. 

The gfeat excellence in good Endive is to 
have the inner parts of the plants finely 
whitened or blanched, without which they 
would be tough and diſagreeably bitter; the 
plants of themſelves naturally incline to white- 
neſs in the hearts, but this may be greatly pro- 
moted and improved by art, when the plants 
are arrived at full growth. , 

Different 8 of blanching or whiten- 
ing Endive are practiſed, ſuch — Geng up 
all the leaves of each plant cloſe together, be- 
ing the principal and moſt generally effectual 
method taking up the full-grown plants from 
level ground and replauting them iato the ſides 
of raiſed ridges almoſt to their tops, being 
ſometimes practiſed in winter-blanching—lay- 
ing plane tiles or boards flat ways upon the 


plants, ſometimes practiſed in ſummer 1 


clic. 


— 
£ 


anturan, though this method is not ſo effeftual 


for general practice m blanching them in a re- 
gular , as tying up the leaves. © 
800 of the above different methods, the 
tying up the leaves in a regular manner whit- 
ens the Endive more equally and effectually 
in an upright, regular, full growth, generally 
"blanching in tolerable ection in about a 
fortnight, and is the principal eligible method 
in practice for blanching the general ſummer 
and autumn crops of Endive from July or 
Auguſt, September and October, till Novem- 
'ber or December. 

Then ſometimes in the two laſt mentioned 


months, November and December, when we 


may expect ſharp froſts commencing, or very 
wet weather, or ſometimes the ground where- 
in the winter Endive is growing becoming 
very wet by rains, &c. likel 

which caſually happens at this ſeaſon, a quan- 
tity of full plants being then occaſionally tranſ- 
planted, in open, dry weather, into the ſides 
of raiſed ridges of ett, dry, mellow earth, 


leaves, in order thus both to ſecure the plants 
more effectually from the power of froſt, and 
to preſerve them drier, not ſo ſubject to rot, 
as they ſometimes are on level ground in very 
moiſt ſoils in winter; and will thereby have a 
greater chance of whitening in ſome tolerable 
perfection, eſpecially if the ridges are occa- 
ſionally covered in froſty weather with a pro- 
thickneſs of ſtraw-litter, &c. — or this 
would alſo be very neceſſary to ſome of the 
principal plants remaining in the beds or bor- 
ders, &c. : 

As to blanching Endive by means of boards 
or tiles laid flat-ways on the plants, it will 
whiten them tolerably in the hearts; but it 


greatly 2 their growth, ſo as they do not 


blanch ſo ually .in that regular manner 
as by tying the leaves together in an upright 
poſition ; and is therefore not ſo eligible for 
any general practice or only occaſionally to 
a tew early plants of the ſummer or autumn 
Endive, eſpecially the white, curled ſort; or 
occaſionally the green. | 


However, in regard to the proper period to 


begin to prepare for blanching the general 
crops of ſummer and autumn Endive by tying 
up the leaves, &c. it is according as the plants 
of the different crops attain nearly their full 
gag in. July or Auguſt, September, Octo- 


r to November, &c. being conſiderably ad- 
vanced in a large, full expanſion of leaves in 


a cloſe, ſtocky cluſter, the hearts full and 
buſhy, when ſhould proceed in tying up a 


proper ſupply of the largeſt, full-hearted, 


ttocky plants, about once a week or ten or 
M m twelve 


to rot the plants, 


inſerted horizontally almoſt to the tops of the 
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'erec 


twelve days, in quanti according 


or in r ſupplies for market; 
ſerving, this work ſhould be rmed prin- 
cipally in dry days, and when the plants are 
alſo tolerably ary ; and being furniſhed with 
ſome ſtrong ba ſtrings or ſmall ofier twigs, 
then gathering up all the leaves of each ſepa- 
rate 2 regularly in the hand, detaching 
any that are damaged or decayed, and with 
the above ligatures tie the leaves moderately 
doſe together, a little above the middle, or 
within two or three inches of the top; one 
tying, or bandage to each plant, and not bind 
em too ſtrait; and in this manner proce 

in the whole, at different times, as above in- 
timated, during the autumn months, and part 
of winter, as long as open, tolerably dry wea- 
ther continues; Hered obtain a conſtant ſup- 
ply of well-blanched ive, throughout the 
proper ſeaſon. 1 
In ten or twelve days ſome of the forward- 

eſt plants of each tying will begin to whiten, 
or probably ſome moderately blanched; but 


* 
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in a fortnight ox three weeks at moſt, will be 


blanched in good perfection. 

As the Winter ſtanding Endive is ſubject 
to be much cut by ſevere froſt, or rot off in 
very wet ſeaſons, in moiſt ſoils, it would be 
proper at the approach of rigorous weather to 
cover ſome of the pricipal crops with long 
litter, peas-ſtraw, dried fern, &c. 

To blanch Endive in raiſed ridges of light 

earth, is ſometimes practiſed in winter, 
as before obſerved, when expecting froſt ſet- 
ting in, or in very wet weather, or the 
ground exceedingly wet, and by tranſplant- 
ing a quantity into the ſides of the ridges al- 
moſt to their tops, they being more out of 
the power of froſt, and the effects of too 
great moiſture, have ſometunes a better 
chance of whitening in ſome tolerable per: 
ſection; though it is not always effectually 
ſucceſsful, as they are ſometimes liable to rot 
by the moiſture of the earth; however, it 18 
proper to try the chance occaſionally, and 
more ſucceſsfully if defended from froſt and 
exceſſive rains. 

The method is, 
la November or December, when appre- 

henfive of bad weather approaching, prepare 
one or more ridges of earth in ſome light mel- 
low ground, as dry as poſhble, raved two or 
three feet high, ranging ſideways to the ſun, 
and as ficep as pofhble, that the UE wet, 
&c. may run quickly off; then on a dry. day 
in open weather, dig up a quantity of good 
Rocky Endive, with their full roots, diveſt- 


ts the plants of decayed or damaged TY 
4b | | 


ein 


to the de: | and if rather wet in the heart, carry them into 
mand either for the ſervice of a private family, [ſome dry place under cover, 
ly oþ<] downward for a day or two to drain off the 


laid to 


moiſture, but if quite dry, may replant them 
at once into the ridges, gathering the leaves 
of each plant cloſe together, and inſert them 
horizontally into the ſouth fide of the ridge of 
earth, almoſt to their tops; they will thus 
ſtrike root, and if the earth is olerably dry, 
and the plants covered from ſevere froſt, &c. 
if it happens, they will have a chance of 
blanching more efeftually than in the open 
level ground at this ſeaſon; or where the ſlope 
of the ridge could be defended with ſome ſpare 
garden frames and glaſſes in bad weather, it 
would be of greater advantage. 

Or ſome light dry earth might be laid in a 
ridge or heap, undcr a-deep garden frame, or 
in | Ei covered place, and a quantity of En- 
dive depolited therein, as above; and, if in a 
frame, defended with the glaſſes in bad wea- 
ther, and allo, in eicher place, with ſtraw lit- 
ter occaſionally, to exclude froſt. 

In very ſevere weather, it would alſo be of 
much advantage to beſtow covering on ſome 
of the beſt plants in the full ground; and 
where there are only a few for Emi uſe, it 

may be more caſily effected either by mats 
[or = long litter, being careful to remove the 
covering as ſoon as the weather alters mild. 
Saving the Seed. 
. Particular attention is neceſſary in ſaving 
Endive-ſeed, to, mark for that purpoſe ſome 
of the very beſt ſorts of each variety, for the 
plants are very ſubject to degeneracy.  _ 
Therefore, in October or November, place 
ſome ſticks as marks to ſome of the moſt 
ſtocky full plants, which may either remain, 
or in March be tranſplanted into a ſheltered 
ſunny fituation, in rows two feet diſtance, and 
eighteen inches aſunder in the lines; or if 
planted in a fingle row againſt a South wall, 
pac, or hedge, it would be convenient for 
upporting their ſced-ſtems. They will ſhoot 
up their ſtems in April or May, which early 
in June will require ſupport, either of a ſtout 


| 


— 


| 


— 


| Rake to each plant, or, if ſituated againſt a 


wall, &c. the ſtems may be faſtened thereto 
by a line of packthread ; the ſeed will ripen 
Je) and Auguſt, having attention to cut 
off the branches from time to time as the 
ſeed acquires maturity, which, according as 
it is properly dried in the ſun, beat out on 
cloths, and put it up for uſe in bags or boxes, 
__. CIRRHUS, a Claſper or Tendril; that fine 
ſpiral ſtring iſſuing from the branches, foot- 
italks, and leaves, of many ſorts of trailing 
and climbing plants, by which they faſtey 
themſelves to other bodies for ſupport. 

A Claſper 


"5 


Gin 


_ A Claſper is one of the ſeven! ſpecies of 
Filcra, or props or ſupports of plants. & 
ULCRA. 23 "Metal 
Claſpors are of ſingular uſe to moſt. of the 
trailing and climbing tribe, in aſſiſting them 


to climb and ſupport themſelves, as they jt 
moſtly have long, lender, fragile ſtalks and 


branches, which would trail on the ground, 


which either twine round any thing in their 
neighbourhood ;_ as for inſtance, thoſe of peas; 
twine round ſticks or buſhes, and thereby 
mount their ſtalks and branches ſeveral feet 
high; and thoſe alſo, of the vine and paſſion- 
flower, and of many others, twine round their 


own, or 2 branches, or any other 


contiguous ſupport; and ſome climbers emit 
Claſpers, which plant themſelves like roots 
in the. adjacent walls, or the bark of neigh- 


bouring trees, as exemplified in ** Virginia 


Creeper, the Bignonia radicans, Solanum 
Dulcamara, and many other ſorts; their ſtalks 
thereby mounting thirty or forty feet high. 
See CLIMBER. . = 

As to the ſituation of Claſpers on the re- 
ſpective plants, they ſometimes are placed 
oppoſite to the leaves, as in the vine; ſome- 


GIN 
ſort im our ſtoves is, Mt rat ph 4,4 
Cixcro na offacinalis. 


| Officinal | Common Cincliana, or Jeſuis 
Bart. ] Cinchona with an upright branching 
ſtem, growing many feet high, having a 
| purpliſh-brown bark ; oyate-oblong, or lan- 


L, ceolate, ſmooth leaves, and terminating pa- 
and be liable io be diſplaced, and frequent | | ws 4 
breakings, unleſs by means of their tendrils,, 2. CIxchONA caribeg. 


nicles of flowers. 
Caribean, Shrubby Cinchona.] Cinchona 
with a ſhrubby ſtem branching ten or twelve 
feet high; ovate, lanceolate, acuminate, 
{mooth leaves; and axillary peduncles, one- 
flowered. . 
. Cixcnoxa pubeſcens. 
ubeſcent ' Cinchona.) Cinchona with a 
branching ſtem ; ovate, obtuſe leaves, elon- 
\ gated at the baſe, downy underneath ; and 
terminating, brachiate panicles of flowers. 
4. Cincnoxa corymbifera. 
Corymbius-Flowering Cinchona. | Cinchona 
with an upright ſtem, branching tix or eight 
feet high, in a ſpreading growth; oblong- 
ſpear-ſhaped, eee {mooth leaves, 
and axillary corymbs of white flowers. 
Of the above ſpecies, the firſt is the prin- 


| cipal ſort in this country retained in ſtoves 


times at the fide of the foot-ſtalk of the leaf, | for curioſity and variety: the others are of 


as in the paſſion · flower; and ſometimes pro- 
ceed from the leaves themſelves, as in the pea, 
and are either ſimple, or of one firing, as in 
moſt Cirrhous plants; or compound, 1. e. of 
Two or more, as in Lathyrus latifolius, broad- 
leaved or common everlaſting pea. — - 
CINCHONA, Jeſuits' Bark. | 
A genus of tender exotic trees of South A- 
merica, and the Weſt India iſlands, garniſhed 
with ovate, oblong, and lanceolate leaves, 
and moſtly. terminal . panicles of monopeta- 
lous, funnel-ſhaped flowers, ſucceeded by two- 
1 _ capſules, _ with oblong, compreſſed 
eds, in their nalive country, where the trees 
are of great value for the medicinal efficacy of 
their bark, commonly called Jeſuits? or Peru- 
vian Bark; they are rare in this country, in 
which ſome are retained in curious ſtoves for 
variety. | „„ | 
_ Claſs and order, Pentandria Af:nogynia. 
Charafers.] CALY x, monophyllous, five- 
dented, permanent. CoRoLLA, monopeta- 
lous, funnel-ſhaped, five-parted above, with 
a long tube below. STAMINA, five filaments 
in the middle of the tube; and linear, ercR | 
antherz.  P1STILLUM, a turbinate germen, 
inferior, ſingle ſtyle, and thick, bifid, or en- 
tire ſtigma.  PERICARPIUM, an oval cap- 
ſule, bipartite, crowned with the calyx, and 


* " 


| and curtings, affiſted by the heat of the bark 
bed. as in the ſeedling plants. 


the ſame temperature ; all the forts being na- 
tives of the hot parts. of South America, as 
'Peru, and the Weſt Indies, &c, and when 
cultivated here, muſt all be kept in ſtoves ; 
planted in pots of light loamy earin; and 
treated as other woody exotics of the ſame 
quality, 


the.countries of their native growth, and muſt 
be ſown in pots of light earth, and plunged in 
a bark-bed ; and when the plants are come up 
about three inches high, tranſplant them ſingly 
into {mall pots of light earth, and plunged in 
a bark-bed, ſhaded from the ſun till freſh 
rooted, and give frequent light waterings ; ma- 
naging them afterwards as before-mention- 


| Likewiſe try their propagation by layers 


CINERARIA, Sky-Flower. , 

This genus conſiſts of ſeveral herbaceous 
and ſhrubby n-houſe exotics, with com- 
pound radiated flowers. 8 

Claſs and order, Syngenga Poygamia Sus 
perfiua. * 

Charadters.] CAL xx, a polyphyllous ge- 
neral cup, of equal ſegments. CoroilLa, 
compound and radiated, having numerous 


containing many oblong compreſſed leeds. 


* g 


. 
i 


hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, and ligulate, 
5 Mm 2 dentated 


They are propagated by ſeeds procured from 


. * * , "my £ 
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dentated female florets, in the radius. STA 
MINA, five ſhort flender filaments, with 
lindric anthere. PiSTILLUM, an 
germen, filiform ſtyle, crowned with 
erect PExICARPYUM, none. Sr 
MEN, a fingle ſeed i m each floret. | 

The ſpecres moſt material are, 

1. CI N ER ARA amellordes. 

Amellus-lite, Blue - flowered Cineraria. 
With ovate, naked leaves, and one-fl 
peduncles. * 

2. CIXERARTA [anate. 

HPeolly Cincraria.] With roundith, heart- 
ſhaped, five or ſeven-angled leaves, woolly 
underneath, and purple flowers. 

CixrAAAIA maritime. 
ca Ragwort.]) Wich woolly, winged 
leaves, and flowers growing in a panicle. 
| . — ſhrubs make a pretty appearance; 
2 ſheltering from the froſts in win- 
may eafily be propagated by ſeeds or 
cu , in ſpring or ſummer. 
US, Rock-Roſe, (Cites). 
Tha enus furniſhes beautiful ſhrubby 
or the pleaſure ground and 
ouſe, adorned with oblong ſpear- we 
leaves, and numerous e vrhite 
and purple flowers. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Mono 

Charaters.] CaLyx, five roundi * 
cave leaves. CokolL LA, five roundiſh, large, 
— patent petals. STAMINA, numerous 
capillary filaments, and roundiſh antheræ. 
PrsTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, fingle ſtyle, 
and plane orbicular ſtigma. PEerxIicarPIum, 
an oval, covered capſule, and numerous, 
ſmall, roundiſh feeds. 

There are numerous ſpecies of Ci/tus, the 
greater part of which are of the ſhrub kind, 
and there are ſome of herbaceous growth ; 
bue thoſe that merit notice in gardening are 
moſtly ſhrubby evergreens, very floriterous 


| 


ever- 


4 


| 
and ornamental. 
gardens are, 
1. Cisrus populifolrus. 
Poplar-leafed Ciftus. ] Ciſtus with a ſhrubby 
arniſhed with large, heart-ſhaped, pointed, 

Fn coth leaves, having foot-ſtalks; and at the 
whyte flowers. 

2. CisTvs ladaniferus. 
Ciſtus with a ſhrubby ſtrong ſtem, branching 
from the bottom upward, forming a 'buthy 
ſhaped leaves, ſmooth and green on the up- 
per fide, whitiſh and veined below, — 


The ſpecies of our 
ſtem, branching each way five or fix feethigh, 
ſides and end of the branches numerous large 
Ladanum-bearing, or Spani/h Gum Ciftus, ] 
head five or fix feet high, , with ſpear- 
on 115 foot-ſtalks j Joining at their baſe rou 


IA 


leaves; and from the ends o 


818 


— and numerous lat 
iſh flowers at the fides and ends of 


| * Parieties.] Willaw-leafed Ladani aber 
Ciftus—having narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
it 1 large white flowers, having a graves 
ſpot ar the baſe of each e with en- 
tire white flowers. | | 

. CrsTvs albidus. 

ite Downy-leafed Ci 1105 J] Ciſtus with. a 
ſhrubby flem, branching erectly from the 
bottom five or ſix feet high, having wooll 
branches, garniſhed with ei- ſhield, 
trinervous, white, downy, c cloſe-ſitting leaves; 
and all the branches terminated by large 
bright purple flowers. | 

4. Cis rus creticus. 

Cretan Gum Ciſtus.1 Ciſtus with a ſhrubby 
ſtem, branching laterally three or four feet 
high : oval-ſpatulated, enervous, rough leaves, 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and deep purple flow- 
ers on foot-ſtalks, at the ends of the branches, 

5. CrisTus monſpelienſis 

Montpelier Gum Ciſtus. Ciſtus with a ſhrub- 
een- by ſtem, branching laterally from the bottom 
upward, three or four feet high ; n 
trinervous, hairy, cloſe-fitting, dark-gree 

11 the N 
long naked foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining many ME 
white flowers. 

6. Cisrus pileſus. 

Hairy Round. lcaſed Ciſtus. ] Ciſtus with 0 
ſhrubby, ſtrong, rough ſtem, branchin 
a large buſhy head, a yard or four feet Rk. 5 
garniſhed with oval- Toundiſh, hairy leaves 
growing oppoſite on ſhort foot-ſtalks; and 
many large purple flowers from the ſides yo 
ends of the branches, £2 

. CisTvus 7 72 Gn 1 1 5 

Hoa -leafed Ciflus. us with a ſhru 
ſtem, ranching 7 denz buſhy bead why 
or four feet high; f patulate-ſhaped, hoary, 
gas [2 doſe- Gig . the lower ones 
oval and united at their baſe, the upper ones 
ſpear- ſnaped and diſtinct; and all the branches 
and ſhoots 9 dy large purple flowers. 
Farictles.] Long-leaved Hoa er e 

oundiſh- 1 4 ozry Ciltus—Large Hoary- 

leaved Ciſtus. 8 * 

8. CisTvs criſpus. 

Wived Curled- 22 Ci fu ] 


, 


Ciſtus with 


ia ſhrubby ſtem, diffuſing horizontal branches, 


forming a ſpreading head a yard * more high ; 
Tear. pe waved, bindide; * +6 leaves, 
in pairs oppoſite ; and from the axillas of the 
leaves, many white flowers | on naked foot - 
ſtalks. 

* 


Cisrus / alvifolius. £ 
Cre Cs. Ciſtys with a Grubby, 


lender, 


ers» 


fender, ſmooth ſtem, a 0 rd high, branching \ 
im 


horizontally and | 55 rniſned wi 
ſmall, oval, hairy, petio leaves; and 
from their axillas, white flowers on long 
naked foot-ſtalks. . 
10. Cisrus laurifolius. 

N Gum Ciftus.] Ciſtus with a 
ſhrubby, ſtrong ſtem, branching erectly, form- 
ing a head five or fix feet high; oblong-oval, 
trinervous, petiolated leaves, ſmooth and 

een above, their foot-ſtalks joined at the 

ſe; and from the ſides and ends of the 


foot-ſtalks. 

11. Cisrus Jalimifolius. 

Sea- Pur ſlane- leafed Ciftus.) Ciſtus with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching erectly from the 
bottom upward, b a buſhy head four 
feet high, adorned with oblong-oval, very 
white, hoary leaves, in pairs oppoſite; and 
at the ſides and ends of the branches, very 


ing large, bright, yellow flowers. 
| then Broad-leafed hal:m:ifoltus Ciſtus 
— Narrow-leafed halimifolius Ciſtus. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are com- 
poſed each of five large, round, ſpreading 
petals (ſee the CharaFers) ; and are extremely 
numerous on the plants, appearing principally 
in May, June, and July; and many of the 
ſbrts afford plenty of ripe ſeeds. * a 
The leaves of theſe ſhrubs exhibit great 
variety in the different ſpecies, being of very 
different ſhapes, ſizes, and of many different 
ſhades of green and white, and which, in 
moſt of the ſpecies, are covered with a clammy 
or gummy ſubſtance, of a ſtrong balſamic 
ſcent, of which is prepared the ladanum of 
the ſhops ; hence ſeveral of the ſpecies are en- 
titled Ladaniferous, or Gum-bearing Ciſtus, 
which they impart more abundantly in the 
ſummer months, and is collected for uſe in 
the countries where the ſhrubs naturally . 

They are natives principally of the ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe, but ſucceed here in the 
open air the year round. | 

All the ſpecies are beautiful evergreen 
ſhrubs, generally very branchy quite from 
the bottom, forming diffuſed heads, and are 
all very ornamental. in gardens, not only as 
evergreens, effecting a fine variety at all ſea- 
ſons, with their leaves of different figures, 
ſizes, and ſhades of green and white, but 
alſo as firſt-rate flowering ſhrubs, K ve 
profuſe in moſt elegant flowers, which thoug 
of only one day's duration, there is a daily 


. ; 
ſucceſhon of great numbers of new ones, 


continued a month or ſix weeks on the fame 


long, branching, naked foot-ſtalks, ſupport- | gr 


CIs, 


months, and all the forts 
hen little more than a foot high. 


They are all hardy en 881 r in 
the full ound in any dry ſoil; and n 
have a ſheltered ſituation it will be an advan- 
tage, as, in open expoſures, they are rather 
fußßect to injury from very — froſt ; for 
which reaſon, where there is green-houſe 


of reſerve, eſpecially while young. 


rifolius, and halimifolins. : 
Their ſituation in ſhrub works ſhould 
be towards the front of the clumps and other 
compartments, in aſſemblage with the choiceſt 
ſhrubs of ſimilar growth, diſperſing them ſo 
as to effect variety, and to have ſhelter of the 


| other plants; but by no means crowd them. 


Let all the forts aſſume their own natural 
owth ; that is, never ſhear or trim chem 
cloſe, but only juſt ſhorten or retrench with a 
knife any particular rambling branch. 
| Propagation. | 

All the forts of Ciftus are raiſed by ſeeds 
and cuttings, either in common earth, or in 
a hot-bed. , 

The ſeeds produce the handſomeſt plants, 
and the time for ſowing is March. Theſe 
ſeeds may either be ſown in a warm border 
near halt an inch deep, and the plants will 
come up. in ſix weeks; or, to bring them 


and plunged in a moderate hot-bed, and the 
plants will appear in leſs than a month, when 
they muſt be afforded the full air in mild 


ceſſary to the plants raiſed in either method, 
as well as occaſional ſhade from the ſcorch- 
ing ſun while young: they will grow half a 
foot high, or more, the ſame year; but when 
they are an inch or two high, ſome may be 
pricked out to thin them, planting ſome ſe- 
 parately in ſmall pots, others in a rich border, 
giving occaſional ſhade and water during ſum- 
mer, and in October move the potted plants 
to a frame to have ſhelter from froſt : all thoſe 
in the full ground ſhould alſo be ſhielded in 
froſty weaker with mats. In ſpring, thoſe 
left in the ſeed-bed ſhould be planted out, 
and the potted plants ſhifted into larger pots, 
in which they may be continued, to have 
ſhelter another winter; and in ſpring follow- 
ing tranſplant moſt of them into the nurſery, 
or where they are always to remain.” 

By cuttings —their propagation this wa 
may be ormed any time from May tilt 


Auguſt. Chuſe cuttings five or fix inches 


plant; and when there are different ſpecies, 


long, 


they will exhibit a conſlant bloom near 1 
in flowering” 


room, a plant or two of each ſort may alſo 
be potted to have ſhelter in winter, by way 


branches, large white flowers on branching }F The more tender forts are the Ciftus lau- 


more forward, the ſeed may be ſown in pots, 


weather; and frequent waterings are alſo ne- 
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long, and plant them in a bed of rich earth, | 

iving occaſional ſhade and water ; they wall 
be rooted, and fit to tranſplant into ſeparaty 
pots in eight or ten weeks, managing them as 
the ſeedlings. 

If a quantity of cuttings are planted in pots 
in ſpring, plunged in a hot-bed, it will 
bring them much forwarder. 
__.CITHAREXYLON, Fiddle-wood, 

Fidelle-wood. | 
It furniſhes two beautiful evergreen ſhrubs 


or 


for the ſtove, adorned with large oblong leaves, 
and bunches of funnel-ſha monopetalous, 
whate flowers. 


Claſs and order, D:idynamia Angioſpermia. 

Claracters. ] CALxx, monophyllous, and 
indented into five parts. CokoLLA, one 
funnel-ſhaped petal, five-parted and ſpreading 
at top. STAMINA, two long and two ſhort 
filaments, and didymous antherz. Pisr I- 
LUM, a roundith germen, flender ſtyle, and 
headed fiigma. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, 
unilocular berry, and two ſceds. 

The ſpecies are, | 

1. CITHAREXYLON guadran 
| Quadrangular-branched Citharexylon.] Ci- 
tharexylon with an upright robuſt ſtem, round- 
branches, and cinereous bark; 
oval, firm leaves, placed oppoſite; and 
at the ſides and ends of the branches looſe 
ſpikes of white flowers. 

2. CITHAREXYLON caudatum. 

Caudated Citharexylon.] Citharexylon with 
an upright, robuſt ſtem, divided into many 
. 1 bt ho: oboval, oppolite leaves; and 
long ſpikes of white flowers at the ends of the 
branches. h 

They grow to large trees in America, but 
appear like ſhrubs in this country, where they 
_ muſt be always retained in pots, and con- 
tinued in the ftoye, except about two months 
in the heat of ſummer. | . 
Both the ſpecies are propagated by ſeed pro- 
cured from\America, ſowing it half an inch 


— 
plu 


oper int 


gulare. 


>. 


may\alſo be propagated by cuttings 
in ſpying in pots of rich cart, and 

bark-bed. | 
the Citron-tree, including the 
Linen or Lemon-tree, and Aurantium, the 


Orange-tree. js | 
Former authors on gardening and botany 
on, and Orange, 


conſidered the Citron, 
as three diſtinct gencra, and treated of them 
accordingly; but their generical characters 


being the ſame, Linnæus joins them all as ſpe- 


from the Orange 


f rich earth, and plunge them in] f 


CET: 


the tree kind, natives of diſtant warm climates, 
ſo are retained here as -houſe plants. 
+ Claſs and order, Polyadelphia Icoſandria. 

Olaracters.] CALYx is monophyllous and 
indented in five parts. CoRoLLa, five ob- 
long, plane, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, 
twenty or more filaments, united below into 
ſeveral bodies, and oblong antheræ. Pis- 
'TILLUM,, a roundiſh germen, cylindric ſtyle, 
and globular ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a large, 
baccaceous, oval, fleihy-rinded fruit, full of 
ſucculent pulp, and divided internally into 
nine cells, each containing two oval hard ſeeds 
or kernels. 

There are but three ſpecies, each of which 
admits of many varieties in reſpec to the 
properties of their reſpective fruit, though, 
according to Linnæus, the on is only a 
variety of the Citron; there is indeed but 
little difference in their general habit, only 
that the Citron is rather the ſtrongeſt ſhooter, 
the leaves and fruit larger; and leaves of 
both theſe ſorts are large and thick; and 
having linear foot-ſtalks, are diſtinguiſhable 
ange, whoſe leaves are rather 
ſmaller, and of thinner ſubſtance, and have 
winged foot-ſtalks (petrolus alatus), i. e. a ſort. 
of leafy appendage at the baſe of each leaf. 

The ſpecies are, | 8 

1. CITRUS medica. | 
Tie Citron-tree.] Citrus with an upright. 
{ſmooth trunk, divided at top into a branchy, 
ſtrong ſhooting, full head, about five to. 
fifteen feet high, adorned with large, oval- 
ſpear-ſhaped, thick leaves, having linear foot- 
ſtalks, and numerous flowers from the ſides. 
of the branches, ſucceeded by ve 
——— pointed, rough, knob 

ruit. , 

There are many varieties; the fruit is held. 
to be a ſovereign remedy againſt poiſon, and 
is an excellent ſweetmeat, for which it is prin- 
cipally eſteemed, being rarely eaten raw. 

The Varieties of note are,] Citron-tree with 
our fruit—with ſweet fruit—-with warted 
fruit—with long fruit—with recurved fruit 
with bloached leaves. 

2. CiTrRus Limon, 

The extra es, Citrus with an upright 
{mooth trunk, divided upward into a branchy 
r Men 2 from five to 2 or fifteen. 
cet high; large, oval-ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 
ſlightly A; leaves, . 
and many flowers from the ſides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by large oval fruit, pro- 
minent at the top like a nipple. : 

Varieties of nate are] Lemon-tree with ſour 


* 


large, 
ri 


cies and varieties of the genus Citrus. 
"| are all moſt beautiful evergreens of 
E. 


fruit—with ſweetiſh fruit with very large 
fruit, called Imperial Lemon — with pear- 
ſhaped 


'©1'T 


- ſhaped fruit with furrowed fruit with cluſ- 
tered fruit with childing fruit — with whit- 
iſh fruit with tricolor- ſtriped fruit wich 
gold- ſtriped leaves with filyer-ſtriped leaves 
wich double flowers. | | 

Small American Lemon, called Lime—the 
tree having ſomewhat ſpinous branches, oval 
entire leaves, and very ſmall ſour fruit—and 
with ſweet fruit. . | 

3. Cirrus Aurantium. | 
( Aurantium)—or Orange-tree.] Citrus with 
an upright trunk, dividing upward into a 
branchy regular head, from five to ten or 


* 


twelve feet high; oval-ſpear-ſhaped, entire 


leaves, having winged foot-ſtalks, and nume- 
rous white flowers at the ſides of the branches, 
ſucceeded by globular fruit, compreſſed at 
both ends. | 
Varieties of moſt note are, 
Seville Orange—A large, rough-rinded, ſour 
fruit, of excellent quality for œconomical 
uſes. The tree is a handſome grower, and 
rather the hardieſt of all the Orange tribe, as 
- In this country it ſhoots freely, produces large 
and beautiful leaves, and flowers ſtronger and 
more abundantly, and generally bears a greater 
quantity of fruit, than any other ſort, and ar. 
rives to greater perfection; ſo theſe trees ſhould 
de the moſt cultivated. 
China Orange— The tree has moderate 
+ azed leaves, and a ſmooth, thin-rinded, ſweet 
fruit, of which are ſeveral varieties in warm 
countries, where they grow in the open 
ground. ; A4 | 
Horned Orange—A common- ſized tree, pro- 
ducing oblongiſh fruit, which dividing at the 
end, the rind runs out into diviſions like horns. 
Hermaphradite Orange -A common fized 
tree, producing fruit partly like an Orange, 
and partly Citron-ſhaped. 
illau-leaved Orange- tree having narrow, 
ar-thaped leaves Striped Willow-leafed 


—— 


Dwarf Orange-tree, or Nutmeg- Orange 


having a low ftem, and ſmall buſhy head. 


growing two or three feet high ; ſmall oval 
leaves in cluſters z and numerous flowers in 
bunches, coverin 
very ſmall fruit. 
Other varieties are — Silver-ſtriped-leaved 
Orange - Tree— with gold - ſtriped leaves— 
with curled leaves—with double flowers. 
Ot each of the above three ſpecies, there 
are many more leſs material varieties than are 
- here noticed, in the countries where they grow 
in the open ground; and the varicties, like 
--our apples — pears, may be multiplied by 
. feed without end ; but, like other fruit fo 
. raiſed, it is probable there may not be one in 


g the branches, ſucceeded by 


* # © + 1 
r, 
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a hundred worth notice; ſo that the approved 
ſorts can only be continued with cettainty by 
budding. Wenn EN 1 bt 97 PISOGESEIY 74570 

4. CiTRUs derumana. © FI oh 05" 
Great Shaddoct Orange.] Citrus with larger 
upright ſtem, with many ſpreading branches 
in a full head, growing twelve or fifteen fect 
high, a ſtrong ſhooter, large, thick, ob- 
long, ſmooth leaves, having cordate, winged 
footſtalks, the wings very broad, and mauy 
white flowers in vpright bunches, ſucceeded 
by very large globular fruit, with an even, 
yellowiſh, thick, fungous rind, and a reddiſh 
pulp; ſome whitiſh ; derives Yhe term Shad- 
dock from a perſon of that name who firſt 
brought it from the Eaſt Indies. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies and varieties 
are formed each of five ſpreading petals, ap- 
pearing here principally in May or June, and 
the fruit continue ſetting in June and July, 


and ripen the year following. ; 
nt evergreens of the 


: 
= % 
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All che ſorts are elega 
tree kind, obtaining in England from about 
five to eight or ten feet ſtature, forming full 
and handſome heads, cloſely garniſhed with 
beauutul large leaves the year round, and a 
profuſion of ſweet flowers, in ſpring and early 
in ſummer, which, even in this country, are 
often ſucceeded by abundance of fruit, ſome- 
times arriving to tolerable perfection ; but the 
chief merit of theſe trees in England is for 
ornament, which confiſts not only in their 
beautiful foliage, but alſo in the flowers and 
fruit, and have this peculiar merit, as to 
exhibit bloſſom, green truit in different ſtages 
of growth, and tull-grown ripe yellow fruit, 
all at the ſame time, which, together-with 
their large ſhining- green leaves, effects a 
moſt beautiful contraſt, and renders all the 
forts very deſirable furniture for the green- 
houſe collection; but the Oranges and Le- 
mons are rather the hardieſt, and generally 
more fruitful here in England than the Ci- 
tron, and the Seville-Orange moſt of all, 
which is the only ſort of Orange to be de- 
pended on tor any conſiderable quantity of 
flowers and fruit; the tree being hardieſt, re- 
tains its fruit in winter better than moil of the 
.other varieties. | 

. Theſe trees are all natives originally of In- 
dia, but have been long retained in our gat- 
dens as green-houte plants; and in the 
touthern parts of Europe, as Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy, they grow in the open ground like 
our apple and pear-trees; and trom which 
countries vaſt quantities of the fruic are im- 
ported hither annually ; but here in Eugland 
che trees mult always be continued in pots or 
tubs, to be houſed in winter, | 

| They 


oy 
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f from the | ding, is the way to gain new varieties, as ob- 
inning of June until the middle or latter- | ſerved of pea and other fruits, they not 
of October, and the reſt of the year muſty only require many years growth before any 
have the ſhelter of a green-houſe ; and they} of them becomes truitful : but out of num- v4 
proſper in any good garden-mould. See their | bers ſo raiſed, it is probable not a tree of them 
General Culture. may produce fruit that poſſeſs any good pro- 
Sometimes Lemon and Orange-trees are | perty ; but when any new valuable variety is by 
planted in the full ground, under ſhelter, et- ¶ this means accidentally obtained, it is continu- 
ther againſt a South-wall, having a frame | ed and multiplied by budding it upon ſtocks, 
— is front, floping to the wall, to con- | raiſed from the kernels of any of the ſorts 
tain glaſſes in winter to defend the trees, as | of Citrus, for they all take upon one another 
in a uſe ; and generally with an in- | (ſee their Propagation by Budding) ; and by 
fire-flue extending the whole length | which practice all the above deſcribed va- 
towards the front, by which to communicate | rieties are generally increaſed in our gardens. 
the benefit of fire-heat in ſevere weather to | As the method therefore of raiſing en- 
repel the froſt ; or ſometimes, a large, wide, | tirely from ſeeds, except for ſtocks, is both 
frame building is erected detached, with | tedious and uncertain ; that is, it is tedious, 
laſſes at top and front, and with internal | becauſe they are often many years before they 
ues as above; and in which the trees are arrive to a bearing ſtate, and uncertain, as 
planted alſo in the full ground always to re- that, after all the trouble, they perhaps are 
main: defended in winter with the glaſſes, | neither beautiful in their foliage, flowers, nor 
and occaſional fire-heat in the flues, in ſevere | fruit, compared with thoſe which are budded 
froſts ; and in either of which the trees being | with the known and approved kinds; ſo that 
always in the full ground, their roots having | in this country it is ſcarce worth practiſing, 
larger ſcope of growth than in pots or tubs, | unleſs a few merely for curioſity. 
hay enerally grow with larger full heads | The railing them, however, from the 
A — the methods of which are more | kernel, either to form trees for new varieties, 
fully explained hereafter. | or for ſtocks to bud upon, is, in this country, 
However, the above methods are only | performed the moſt effectually and expedi- 
practiſed occaſionally by curious perſons who | tiouſly by the aid of a hot-bed, and by which 
chuſe to go to the expenſe of diſtinct frame- | means ſtocks may be obtained, of proper ſize 
7 &c. for that purpoſe; and the moſt | for budding, in two years ; the following is 
general method is, to have the trees always the method of raĩſing them. 
In pots or tubs, to move into a green-houſe in | Early in ſpring procure ſome kernels, which 
winter, and the full air in ſummer. may be had plentifully from rotten fruits, or 
Trees of all theſe ſorts are retained in moſt | others that are perfectly ripened, obſerving, 
of the nurſerics for ſale, where ſuch perſons | that for ſtocks, the Citron, Lemon, and 
as are in haſte to have a collection may be | Seville-Orange, as being the freeſt ſhooters, 
furniſhed ; the prices from five ſhillings to as | are to be preferred, though the Citron is the 
many guineas, according to the ſorts, 1izes, | ſtrongeſt ſhooter of the three: ſow the kernels 
properties. in March, in pots of rich light earth, half an 
As to the method of raiſing and may - | inch deep, and plunge them in a hot-bed, 
ment of all the forts, fee the „ if- | under frame and glaſs of dung or tan, but 
ferent articles of their Propagation, a erable, giving air, and fre- 


that | the latter is pre 


of their General Culture. ; quent ſprinklings of water. In two or three 
Their Propagation by Seed for Varieties, and to | weeks the plants will come up, being careful 
raiſe Stocks to bud upon, &c. to give air and water, and in ſix weeks or 


. All the varieties of this genus were origi- | two months more, they will be advanced four 
nally obtained from ſeed ; but the only certain | or five inches, or more, in height; obſerving, 
to continue the reſpective approved | in the latter end of June, begin to harden them 
varieties is by budding or inarching them on | by degrees to the full air, in which let them 
ſtocks of their own kind, raiſed from ſeed to | remain till October, then move them into the 
a proper ſize. See their Propagation by Bud- | bouſe, to ſtand till ſpring, when, in 
ding. &c. | _ | March or April, proceed to plant them ſingly 
y ſeeds, i. e. the kernels of the fruit;—this | in e (thirty-twos, or forty- eights = 
method of raiſing theſe trees is rarely prac- [ing ul to ſhake them out of the ſ 
tiſed in England, except for ſtocks, on which with their roots enlire, and having half Lied 
to bud the different kinds ; for although raiſ- | the other pots with light, rich, loamy compoſt, 
Ay ee trees cntindly from ſeed, without bud- | place one plant in each pot, filling * 
it | | 


Y 
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tte roots with the ſame ſort of earth, and let 
them be directly watered, 3 it occa· 
ſionally till freſh rooted ; afterwards treat 
them as other woody exotics of the __ 
- houſe, and in two years, the largeſt of thoſe 
deſigned for ſtocks will be fit to bud. 
But, to have ſtocks as forward and fine as 
poſſible for budding, I would advife, where 
eonvenient, as ſoon as they are potted out 
as above, to plunge them directly in a hot- 
bed, under a frame and plaſſes, about three 
or four months, which will draw them up in 
height with ſtraight, handſome ſtems. 
bark-bed would be the moſt eligible, 
made either in a glaſs-pit, or to be covered 
with a deep frame — lights; ſo plunging 
the pots to their rims in che bed, giving oc- 
caſional ſhade in the middle of hot unny 
days,” and freſh air daily, by tiling one end 
of the lights, more or leſs, as you ſhall jud 
expedient : likewiſe refreſh them 3 
with water, and by the middle or end of July 
the plants will be advanced fifteen or eighteen 
inches, or near two feet high, obſerving then 
to harden them by degrees to the full air for 
the remainder of the tummer ; and, by bein 
thus forwarded, thoſe deſigned for ſtocks will 
be in excellent order for budding the next 
or ſecond year following. See their Budding. 
But theſe ſeedlings may ſtill be more for- 
 warded, and a year or two's growth may be 
ained forcing them, as above, the firſt 
— is is effected by pricking out the 
ſeedlings the firſt year they come up, when 
two or three inches high, in ſmall pots, as 
above, to be plunged directly either in a bark- 
or even in a dung hot- bed, covered with 
old tan eight or ten inches deep for the recep- 
tion of the pots, made in a bark- pit, or, at 
leaſt, under ſome deep frame and glaſs as be- 
fore directed; the plants are to be potted 
ſingly, according to the former directions, 
and plunged 'in the hot-bed, indulging them, 
as before adviſed, with occaſional ha , freſh 
air, and water; and by the middle or end of 
July, they will have advanced to twelve or 
fteen inches, or, perhaps, to a foot and halt, 
or near two feet in height; they muſt then be 
adually hardened to , full air, by raiſing 
the lights more and more every day, leaving 
them alſo up on nights, and at laſt take them 
quite off in a cloudy calm day ; fo let the 
plants remain fully expoſed till October, then 


| Cirrus is.performed\in. Auguſt upon dock: 


of their own kinds, for all the ſpecies and 
varieties of this genus take freely upon one 
another, and the budding or moculation is 
performed in the common way. See Ixocu- 
LATION, _- a Weg 4-5 

But, as already noticed, the Citron, Le- 
mon, and Seville-Orange, being the freeſt 
ſhooters, are generally preferred for ſtocks; - 
and thoſe of all the forts. are raiſed from the 
kernel, as above directed in the Propagation 
by Seed, which, when from about fifteen to 
eighteen inches, or two feet high, and about 
as big as a uill, or a little more, are 
of due ſize for budding. r 

As to the buds for budding them, obſerve 
to procure cuttings only from bearing free- - 
| ſhooting trees, of the forts you would in- 
creaſe ; young ſhoots, that are round aud 
plump, muſt be choſen, and from theſe take 
| the buds in the yſual manner, being careful 
to inſert them in a ſmooth part of the ſtock, 
at about ſix to ten or fhfteen inches, or more, 
from the bottom, one bud in each ſtock, tying 
them properly with a ligature of baſs. See 
INoCULATION. 
| As ſoon as the bndding is finiſhed, it is pro- 
per to remove the plants in their pots into the 
green-houſe, or to a glaſs-caſe, &c. to defend 
the buds from wet and drying winds, turn- 
ing the budded part from the ſun; or, where 
there is the convenience. of a ſpare bark-pit, 
where the heat of the bark is almoſt exhauſted, 
may plunge the pots therein two or three 
weeks, it will more effectually promote 
the union of the buds ; obſerving, in either 
department, to admit air hoaky; opening 
the front glaſſes, allowing alſo a light ſhade 
of mats in the middle of ſcorching ſunny 
days, and ſupply the pots with water every 
day or two during the hot weather; in three 
or four weeks the buds will be united with 
the ſtocks, when it is proper to loofen the 
bandage of each bud, that they may have 
room to {well ; obſerving, however, . the 
buds will all remain dormant till ſpring. 

After this there is nothing more required 
this year but due watenngs, only obſerving, 
that in caſe of great rains, it will be proper 
to retain the plants in the green-houſe for the 
remainder of the ſummer, and until next 
ſpring. | 
Tn March following, the heads of all the 


move them into the green-houſe for the winter, | tocks muſt be cut off ſlauting cloſe behind 


and many of them will be in proper order to 
receive the buds next Auguſt ; and the follow- 
ys OG: on by Budd | 
ro tron neg. 
The leis of budding all the ſorts of 


the inſertion of the bud; ater this operation 
the buds will ſoon begin to ſpring, and pro- 
duce each one ſhoot, which probably will ob- 
tain from about five or fix, to eight or ten 
inches in length the ſame year ; but it is pro- 

NA ; per 


._ 
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per to obferve, that if they could have the 


aid of a bark-bed, there will be a chance of tree. 
the buds theot a foot and half, op | 


having 
more, by the end of ſummer ; therefore, 
where there is the convenience of a bark-pit, 
or glaſs-caſe, or any deep frame, that can be 
placed on a bark-bed, &c. I ſhould advife by 
all means to make uſe of ſuch conveniencies 
for forwarding the firſt ſhoot of the buds; 
fo that as foon as the ſtocks are headed, as 
above directed, plunge the pots in the hot- 
bed, and let them enjoy the benefit of air and 
water, in proportion to the temperature of 
the bed and weather; likewiſe occaftonal 
ſhade when the ſun 1s powerful : here 

may be continued, with the above care, 
till the end of July, when ſome of the ſtron 
thooters will be advanced near two feet high; 
and it is then proper to begin to inure them 
dy degrees to the full air, to harden them 
againſt winter, that they may be able to live 
dering that ſeaſon in the green houſe, to which 
they muſt be removed m October. 
to their culture, in reſpect to training, 
may train each with a ſtem to what mo- 
derate height you think proper, though, when 
have formed ftems two or three feet 
high, 1 would fuffer them to branch out to- 
wards the top to form a head, which ſhould 
permitted to Tetain their natural growth, 
nnlefs you ſhall fee neceſſary to ſhorten any 
particular ſhoots, that they may throw out 
laterals, to form a fuller or more regular 
head; likewiſe to retrench or ſhorten any 
very irregular or rambling branch. 

or their further management, fee their 
General Culture. | 

Propagation by Tnarching. 

This method of propagating Citrus-trees 
was more in practice formerly than fince the 
art of budding them has been fo improved, 
as to form much handſomer trees. See In- 
ARCHING. 


When it is however deſigned to propagate 


by this method, it may be performed upon any 
for's of Citrus ſtocks raiſed from ſeed, as be- 
fore directed, which when of due fize, the pots 
containing them are to be placed upon a fort 
of ſtage, or ſome erection convenient to the 
head of the trees you intend to inarch from, 
oblerving to fix upon ſome convenient young 
ſhoots or branches nearly the ſize of the flocks 
for the purpoſe of — theſe are to be 
inarched in the ſtocks, as they grow on the 
trecs, in April or May, bending the branch 
to join the ftock, which together, forming a 
fort of arch, is hence called inarching ; in- 
ſeiting one in each ſtock, and by the end of 
Ab; oft following they will be united to the 
. 


2 and ma 


geſt all three upon the ſame tree, for the ſake of 


| to their roots, having their roots and heads 


CIT 
y be ſeparated from the parent 


But this method of propagating theſe trees 
is rather practiſed by way of curioſity, to 
raiſe a few trees to a eee in haſte, 
becauſe by inarching a young NY Oe 
furmſhed with fruit, into any of their own 
ſtocks, in April or May, it will uently 
be united by the following Auguſt, and the 
branch ſo inarched may be ſeparated from its 
parent plant, and, being firmly attached ro 
the ſtock, it then commences a new tree, 
bearing fruit, raifed in the ſhort ſpace of four 
or five months. : 
By che ſame rule you may inarch an Orange 
into the branch of a Citron or Lemon, or 


variety. N 

But trees raiſed by this method never grow 

fo large nor handfome as thoſe raiſed by bud- 

ding. 

Of Ne ng the trained Trees brought from 
abroad. 

To obtain a collection of large trained 
trees of any of the forts of Citrus as foon 
and as cheap as poffible, the only way is, to 
have recourſe to thoſe imported from Italy 
or Portugal, &c. great quantities of trained 
trees of all the ſorts being imported hither 
from thofe countries every ſpring for fale ; 
they come over in cheſts, without any earth 


* 


a little trimmed; they are in ſize commonly 
from about one inch to two or three diame- 
ter in the ſtem; the ſtem from two to four 
or five feet high, with ſmall branchy heads ; 
and by aid ot a bark-bed, they readily take 
root and grow freely, and form as trees 
in two years, as we could raife here in fifteen 
or twenty from ſeed and budding. 
| They are commonly ſold at the Italian 
warehouſes in London, &c. from about three, 
four, or five ſhillings to a guinea a tree, ac- 
cording to their fize and properties, and ge- 
nerally arrive for fale early in the fpring, and 
the fooner they are planted after they arrive 
and are prifcured, it will be r ad- 
vantage for their renewing growth, in ſtrik- 
ing freſh root, and producing ſhoots above 
the ſame year carly in ſummer. 
| In the choice of theſe trees, obſerve, they 
are commonly budded at ſuch height in the 
ſtem, as to form heads from about two to four 
or tive feet high; and as they are frequent] 
furniſhed — kh buds, . on Ae = 
the ſlem, theſe are what we ſhould chuſe, if 
poſſible, as they will conſequently form the 
moſt regular heads. 
A bark-bed muſt be prepared to ſtrike 
them, 


* 


| 
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hem, either in a glaſs-caſe,. bark-pit, or ſome 
other ſimilar department, where a bed can be 
made, either in a funk or raiſed pit; prepa- 
ratory to their planting, place the trees half 
way or more in tubs of water a day or two, to 
plump their bark and roots, to prepare them 
for vegetation ; then proceed to planting them, 
firſt bares their roots, and trim them from 
damaged parts, and all the ſmall dried fibres; 
likewiſe waſh and clean their tems, and trim 
the branches of the head to half a foot in 
length; this done, get the earth and pots; let 
the earth be rich and moderately light, aud the 
pots proportionate to the ſiae of the roots of 
the plants; place one tree in cach pot, giving 
water as ſoon as planted ; at the ſame time, it 
is of utility to wrap a thin hay-band lightly 
round each ſtem, to prevent cheir outward 
bark from being parched by the heat of the 
ſun ; then let all the pots be regularly plunged 
to their rims in the hot-bed, prepared, as above, 
for their reception. ; | 
Here they are to remain three or four 
months ; muſt be ly, but moderately 
watered, both at bottom, and over their tops; 
and as the ſeaſon advances, and the fun's 
heat is vehement, it is neceſſary to ſhade the 
laſſes a few hours in the middle of ſunny 
zys; obſerving alſo, when the heads begin to 
ſhoot freely, 2 not omit giving air, which 
muſt de gradually 1 in proportion to 
the heat of the — and advanced growth 
of the ſhoots; by the beginning of June che 
heads will be confiderably advanced in ſhoot- 
ing, at which period obſerve, ii the ſhoots are 
but thinly placed, it is eligible to top them, to 
promote their emitting laterals to form a tuller 
head ; at this time alſo admit air freely, to 
harden the ſhoots gradually, to prepare the 
trees for being moved to the full air toward the 
latter-end of July; they ſhould then be placed 
in a ſituation detended from boiſterous winds, 
and the violence of the noon-day fun, to re- 
main till the beginning ot October ; then to 
be placed in the green-houſe for the winter, 
and managed as the other trees. See their 
General Culture. . 
: General Culture of all the Sorts. 
As to the general culture of all theſe trees, 
whether raiſed in England, or procured trom 
abroad, let it be obſerved, that, as all the three 
ſpecies and their varieties are ſo nearly alike in 
their nature, one commen method of culture 
ſerves for the whole ; they all proſper in an 
comman rich earth or compolt, and muſt all 
be retained always in pots or tubs, for the 
convenience of moving them to a green-houſe 
iu winter; or ſome trees, for variety, may even 


, 
| 


cn i i 
as wall-trees or ſtandards, provided there is a 
proper frame (erected for the fupport of glats 
lights, to ſhield them in winter, and with 
ues, to make occaſional fires in ſevere wea- 
ther, but the general part for the -houſe. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that all the forts 
ſucceed in the open air here, only from the 
latter-end of May until the beginning or middle 


of October; the reſt of the year they require 
theker of a houſe, &c. | 
In the ouſe, place the talleſt trees 


behind; and the loweſt in front; or, where 
they ate all nearly of a height, -thoſe behind 
ſhould be elevated upon ftands, fo as their 
heads may form a fort of gradual flope from 
the front to the backward row, and, if poſſible, 
their heads ſhould ſtand clear of each other. 
During their refidence in the green-houſe, the 
principal care is to give air and water, and 
{ſecure them from froſt; freſhr air muſt be 
admitted freely every day in all mild calm 


weather, when not foggy or very wet, by 
opening the windows leis or more, about 
eight or nine in the morning, till three, four, 
or five, &c, in the evening, according to the 


temperature of the day, giving moſt air in 
mild ſunny weather : waterings will be ne- 
ceſſary during their abode here, about once a 
week, or ten or twelve days, as you thall fee 
proper ; and- according to the weather and 
advanced period of the winter or ſpring, or 
power of the fun, and at all times, while in 
the houſe, be ſure to water moderately, for 
much moiſture at this time would occafion 
their leaves and young fruit, if any, to grow 
yellow, and very probably to drop. Their 
other further care in this departmenr is chiefly 
the waſhing their heads occaſionally from 
hlh and infects, clearing off decayed eaves, 
aad protecting them from froſt, by ſecuring 
the windows, &c. the ſame as directed for the 
green-houle plants in general. See GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. | 

In the open air their culture is—towards 
the latter end of May, or beginninng of June, 
according to the temperature of the ſeaſon, 
begin to move theſe trees in their pots or tubs 
into the full air, placing them to adorn any 
particular part of the pleaſure- ground, obſerv- 
ing when firſt brought forth, to wath and 
clean their heads om duſt and other filth 
they may have contracted in the green-houſe. 
During the ſummer ſcaſon ſupply them with 
water two or three times a week, or oftener, 
in very hot dry weather, at which time it is 
proper to lay ſome mowings of ſhort graſy on 
the ſurface of the pots or tubs, to preſerve the 
moiſture of the cart the better, ob erving now 


be planted in the tull ground, to be trained 


aud then to water all over their heads; with 
| N n 2 n 
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| this care they are to be continued in the open 


air till October, then remove them into the 
green-houſe, and manage them as before. 79 
At any time of the year, when the ſurface 
of the carth in the pots or tubs binds, it is 
proper to ſtir it an inch or two deep; and if 
this is done in ſpring, and the looſe earth 
taken out, adding the ſame quantity of new, 
it will be very ſerviceable. 

Shifting the plants into larger pots or tubs, 
and freſh earth, is neceſſary every ſecond or 
third ſpring at moſt, and April is the proper 
ſeaſon ; draw them out of their preſent pots 
with the ball of earth entire ; let all the outſide 
matted mouldy roots be pared off cloſe, and 
part of the old earth at top, ſides, and bottom, 
taken away: being then prepared with freſh 
compoſt, let the tub or pot be cleaned out, or, 
if a new larger one is neceſſary, have that 
ready, and lay ſome crooked pieces of tiles 
over the holes at bottom, and put in ſome 
earth ; then place the tree in the pot or tub, 


—— 


and fill up the vacancy with more compoſt, 


prefling it down on every fide, finiſhing the 
work with a moderate watering, and retain 
the plants in the green-houſe till the end of 
May or beginning of June. 

In thoſe years the plants do not require 
ſhifting, it is of much utility to looſen the 


earth in the top of the pots or tubs, as low as | 


the ſurface of the roots, and down round the 
fades ; taking out the looſened earth, fill up 
the pot wh freſh compoſt; and give water 
directly to ſettle the earth cloſe. 

Any of theſe trees having thin, ſtraggling, 
or irregular heads, the way to render them 
more regular, is to prune all the branches 
ſhort, nearly to an equal length, in 
Marci or April ; at the fame time ſhifting the 
plants as above directed, and they will ſoon 
after break forth in the old wood into many 

oung ſhoots, which you may regulate as you 
ſhall tee neceflary ; or, if the young thoots ariſe 
thinly, ſome of the ſtrongeſt peek, topped in 
June, and they will furniſh laterals the ſame 
year to fill the head. 

But if any appear of a ſickly ſtate, havin ve- 
ry weak ſhoots, irregular heads, ſmall ill-co- 
loured leaves, &c. it is adviſable to prune the 
head pretty cloſe, and ſhift the tree into entire 
freſh earch; that is, ſhake all the old earth 
quite from the roots, then prune off all decayed 
roots and ſmall fibres, and tip the ends of the 
roots in general, and ſoak and waſh the whole 
in water, and then plant it in entire new 
compoſt, and directl give water; after this it 
would be of conſiderable advantage, where 
convenient, to plunge them in a bark hot-bed, 
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in the green-houſe, in which let them remain 
until July, when they will have made ſtron 
ſhoots, and form a new, full, and regular head, 
adorned with fine, large, luxuriant leaves. 
When any of theſe trees in pots have 
obtained a large ſize, they ſhould be ſhifted 
into tubs, hooped with iron hoops, and with 
two ſtrong hooked iron handles near the top 
of each tub, to receive poles to lift the trees in 
and out of the green-houſe. SeeSHIFTING, &c. 

The flowering and fruit-ſetting ſeaſon of all 
the forts of Citrus is commonly in June and 
July; they are often very profuſe in flowers, 
particularly the Orange-tree, which, in health- 
ful large trees, are generally greatly loaded 
with bloſſom : when they ſtand very thick, it 
is eligible to thin them a little, taking off the 
ſmalleſt; and, obſerving, as the trees continue 
blowing and ſetting their fruit for two months, 
that, w a full crop of fruit is ſet, it is of 
benefit to the trees and fruit, to gather off the 
ſuperabundant bloſſoms as they are produced, 
though many permit them to remain for the 
ſake of their ornamental appearance. 

Compoſt, the moſt proper for all the forts of 
Citrus, 18 that of a light loamy nature, though 
they will all proſper in any rich garden 
See CoMPosTS. 

Of planting them in the full Ground as Wall 
and Standard- Trees. 

In regard to planting theſe trees in the full 
ground, as already hinted, obſerve, that, when 
this is intended, there muſt be frame- erections 
for the ſupport of glaſs. and other covers, to 
defend the plants in inclement weather; and 
in which ſituation the trees, as having full 
ſcope for their roots, generally thoot ſtrong, 
and produce large fruit, and may either be 
trained as wall or ſtandard-trees, 

A ſouth wall, in a dry fituation, is a proper 
place for training them as wall-trees, againſt 
which may be erected wooden frame-work 
floping to the wall, either fixed or moveable, 
for the ſupport of glaſs frames for winter; like- 
wiſe, for the greater protection of the trees in 
ſevere froſts, there may be a fire- place, with a 
flue or two, carried along a low wall in the 
front and ends; fo plant the trees in the full 
border againſt the back-wall, and train their 
branches thereto five or fix inches diſtance, 
obſerving to defend them with the glaſſes from 
October till the middle or end of May, giving 
air and occaſional water as for thoſe in the 
green-houſe, and cover the glaſſes on nights in 
bad weather, and only in very ſevere froſt 
employ the flues, if any, with very moderate 
hres, &c. juſt to keep out the froſt; and in 
the beginning of June remove the glaſſes quite 


ole euer in a glaſs-caſe, bark-pit, or even 
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away, obſerving to lightly dig up the borders 
| . two 
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two or three times a year, and ſupply them | 
with neceſſary manure annually... 
To have the trees as ſtandards, a more ca- 
pacious and lofty glaſs-caſe ſhould be erected 
againſt the wall, in the manner of a hot-houle, 
but higher; ſo making” a border the whole 
width and length, planting therein one or two 
rows of trees lengthways, ſuffering the trees to 
run up as ſtandards, giving only fome neceſ- 
ſary pruning, juſt to preſerve regularity ; and 
as to their protection, &c. manage them as 
above directed. | 

In ſome places there are lofty movable 
glaſs-caſes, ſo that two or three rows of trees 
are planted in a conſpicuous part of the plea- 
ſure-ground, and in winter the frame is put 
over them, in ſummer taken wholly away ſo 
they appear like a little Orange-grove grow- 
ing in the open ground; and if the trees are 
well protected by the glaſſes, and other occa- 
ſional covers, &c. in winter, they will grow 
to * much greater height than thoſe in 
tubs... h 

_ CLASSIS, a Claſs, and in botany is the firſt 
and higheſt diviſion in the arrangement of 
plants ſyſtematically, and by which the whole 


Claſſes, diſtinguiſhed ſome eſſential and 
invariable mark in the fructification, poſſeſſed 
by all the plants of each reſpective Claſs; 
and by the ſame rule, each Claſs is ſubdivided 
into ſeco 
into genera, and the genera or. each genus 
Into ſpecies, and the ſpecies into varieties. 
See Ox po, GENnvs, SPECIEs, and VARIE- 
TAS. | 

A Claſs, therefore, in botany, is defined to 
be an aſſemblage or collection of genera, that 
have ſome ſtriking mark in common, derived 
from the fruCtification, i. e. generative parts of 
the flower; as, for inſtance, one ſtamen, or 
male organ. Every genus and ſpecies, there- 
fore, having flowers with one ſtamen, belongs 
to the firſt Glaſs, {Monandria, 1. e. of one and 
G man; of two ſtamina, belongs to the ſecond 
_ Claſs, /Diandria, i. e. of two and a man); 
and of three ſtamina or male organs, to the 
third Claſs, /Triandria, i. e. of three and a 


under each head in the ſucceeding arrange- 
ment of the twenty-four Claſſes. Each of 


into ſections or orders, and that, as the eſta- | 
blithment of the Clafles, is founded on the 
number of ſtamina, or male organs: the{ 
orders, or ſecondary diviſions, are founded 
principally upon the number and ſituation of 
che piſtil, i. e. ſtyle, or female organ, or ſome 
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vegetable kingdom 1s divided into twenty-four | 


diviſions or orders, the orders 


man; and ſo of all the others, as explained | 


theſe Claſſes, as above noticed, is ſubdivided | 


and compriſes three orders. 
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„ 
for example, we obſerved above, that all plants 
having only» one ſtamen, belong to the firſt 
Claſs, Monandria; of which Claſs there ars 
but two orders, the firſt of which having one 
ſtyle ¶Monogynia, i. e. of one and a woman) is 
Monandria 8 one ſtamen and one 
ſtyle; the ſecond having two ſtyles, Migynia, 
of two and a woman} is Minandria Digynia, 
one ſtamen and two ſtyles: the ſame is alto 
obſervable in the ſecond, third, and every ſuc- 


- 


Claſſes, and their reſpective ſecondary diviſions. 
or orders, according to the Linnæan ſexual 
ſyſtem, as founded on the frucuhcauon or 
ſexes of plants. See SEXUS. 3 
; | Firft Claſs. . i 
MONANDRIA, (of one and @ man] one 
male organ, comprehending plants with hermay 
phrodite flowers, having but one ſtamen, or 
male organ, and of which there are but two 
orders, theſe derived from the number of ſtyles 
in the plants of each order. b - 
The orders. are, 7 | 
t. MoxAanDRIA MoNoGyYNla—one ſta. 
men and one ſtyle. ' 
2. MoN AN DRIA Dicvynia—one ſtamen 
and two ſtyles. | | 
| . Second Claſs. 55 
DIAND RI, (of twice, or two, and a man} 
two male organs, plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers, having two ſtamina, or male organs, 
and cone of three orders, derived from the 
number o les, or female in the 
plants of 8 order. AO 
The orders are ; 
ps + Diaxpria MonocyNnia—two ſtami- 
na and one ſtyle. 
2. DiANxDRIA Dicynia—two ſtamina. 
and two ſtyles. | 
3. DiANx DRIA TRIOYVNIA — diandrous- 
plants with three ſtyles. 
ird Claſs. | 
TRIANDRIA, (of three and a man) thr 
| male organs, plants having hermapinrocte 
flowers, with three ſtamina, or male orgaus, 
and conſiſts of but three orders. 
The orders are, | 
1. TRNIANDRIA MoxoGyNnia—three ſta- 
mina and one ſtyle. 
2. TRIANDRIA Drcy xXIa—three ſtamina 
and two ſtyles. _ — 
3. TIN DRIA TRIOYNIA - chree ſtami- 
na and three ſtyles. bs 
| Fourth Claſs: 
TETRANDRIA, (of four and @ man) 
comprehends plants having hermaphrodita 
flowers, with tour ſtamina of equal lengin, 


other ſtriking part of the fructihcation; as, 


. 


[1 g * | 


— 
The 
* 


ceeding Claſs, as is ſufficienily illuſtrated in 
the following arrangement of the twenty-four 


* - 
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CLA 


The orders are, 8 

1. TErRANDRIA MonocynTa—four ſta- 
mina and one ſtyle. "' 

2. TETRANDRIA Dicynra-four ſtami- 
na and two ſtyles. 

3. TrTRANDRIA TETRAGYNIA—four 
ſtamina and four ſtyles. 

i Clafs. 

PENTANDRIA, (of fue and a man) five 

male organs, compriſes plants having herma- 


phrodite flowers, with five ſtamina, and con- 


| fiſts of fix orders. 
| The orders are, 
1. PENTANDRIA MoxoGyNTta—five a- 
mina and one ſtyle. 
2. PENTAXDRIA Dr6ynia—hive ſtamina 
and two ſtyles. | 
3. PENTANDRIA Txrovxia—five ſtami- 
na and three ſtyles. 
4 PEXTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA—five ſta- 
mina and four ſtyles. 
$. PEXTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA—five ſta- 
mina and five ſtyles. 
6. PEN TAN DRIA PoLYANDRIA—five ſta- 
mina and ſtyles. 
Sixth Claſs. 
HEXANDRIA, (of fx and a men) . male 
er guns, plants with hermaphrodite ſſo wers, hav- 
* ſtamina, and comprehends five orders. 
| orders are, 
1. HENANDRIA Moxocyxia—fixſtami- 
na and one ſtyle. ö 
2. HAN DRIA Droynra—fix ſtamina 
and two ſtyles. 
. HETANDRIA TRIO VVA ſix ſtamina 
"three ſtyles. 
4. HexanDRIA TerTRAGYNIA—fix ſta- 
mina and four ſtyles. 
5. HrxAN RIA Pol NYC Y NIA ix ſtamina 
and many ſtyles. 
Seventh Claſs. 
| HEPTANDRIA, (of /ever and a man) 
conſiſting of plants with hermaphrodite flow- 


ers, having ſeven ſtamina, and furniſhes four 
orders. 


The orders are, 

1. HteeTaxDEIA 
ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

2. HErTANDRIA Dicynia—ſeven ſta- 
mina and two ſtyles. 

3. HETTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA—feven 
ſtamina and four ſtyles. 


MoxoGcyr 1. ſeven 


ſtamina and ſeven ſtyles. 
Eighth Claſs. 
OCTANDRIA, (of eil, and a man) eight 
male organs, planm with hermaphrodite — 
ers, having eight ſtamina, or male organs, and 
* tour orders. 


| 


| 


— 


| 


| or 
4. HreeTanDRIA . 


1 


C LA 
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The orders are, 
1. OCTANDRIA Monoovnta—cight * 
mina and one ſtyle. | 
2. OcrANDRIA Dioynia—cight tamina * 
and two ſtyles, 
3. OcTANDRIA Derain 
na and three ſtyles. 
IS OcTANDRIA Terzacyxra-—cight ſta- 
mina and four ftyles. 
Ninth Claſs. 
ENNEANDRIA, (of ne and @ 8 
comprehends plants with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, having nine ſtamina, and conſiſts of Bros: 
orders. 
The orders are, 
1. EN NEANDRIAMONOCYNIA— nine ſta- 
mina and one ſtyle. 
2. ENXXEANDRIA TRIGYNIA—nine ſta- 
mina and three ſtyles. 
3. ExxEanDRIA HX AOYNIA- nine ſta- 
mina and ſix ſtyles. 
Tenth Clafs. 
DECANDRIA, (of ten and a man) ten 
male organs, plants with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, having ten ſtamina, or male organs, aud 
it conlifts of five orders, 
The orders are, 
1. DECANDRIA rats ies ſtami- 
na and one ſtyle. 
2. DzcanDRIA Did xN A- ten ſtamina 
and two ftyles. | 
ant DEcANnNDRIA Txroysta—ten ſtamina 
three ſtyles. 
4- DecanDara PexTaAcyNnia—ten ſta. 
8 and five ſtyles. 
5. DECANDRIA Decacynia—ten ſtami- 
na and ten ſtyles. 5 
Eleventh Clafs. 
DODECAND RIA, (of ewelve and a man) 
twelve male organs, comprites plants with her- 
maphrodite flowers, having twelve or more 
ſtamina, or male organs, to nineteen incluſive, 
and conſiſts of fix orders. 
The orders are, 
1. DoDdEcarxDRIA MonoGyNnta—welve 
or more ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
2. DopECANDRIA Dio NIA twelve or 
more ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
3. Dop CAN DRIA TRIO VNA twelve or 
more ſtamina and three ſtyles. 
4. DoDECANDRIAPENTAGYNIA—twelve 
more ſtamina and five ſtyles. 
5. DopecanDarra OctacyNia—twelve 
or more flamina and eight ſtyles. * 
6. DopecanDRIA Poprcaoynta— 
twelve or more ſtamina and twclve ſtyles, 
Twelfth Claſs. 
ICOSANDRIA, (of rwenty and a man, or 
nd » ee vegans, conüſts of plants 


Wich 


CLA 
with Aris flowers, tracking about 


twenty or more ſtamina, or male or that 
are inſerted either into the inner ſide of the 
calyx or corolla ; by this laſt- mentioned cir- 
cumſtance is the Claſs i in queſtion diſtinguiſhed ſ u 
from that immediately — lowing, Polyandria, 
which have alfo * / Woot twenty 
ſtamina, but they are de into the recepta- 
cle. This G Iceſandria, is alſo diſtinguiſh- 
able by having a monophy hous, hollow, or 
concave calyx, and to the inner fide of which 
the petals are faſtened by their claws; and 


there are hve orders. 
The orders are, 
1. IcoSsANDRIA Moxocvyra—twenty or 


ot 


CLEA „ 
difference between the Claſs in queſtion, and 
that of the fourth, which have alſo four ftami- 
na, but which are of equal length; therefore 
all plants having four ſtamina that are of 

length, two of them long, and two 
ſhort, are didynamious, i. e. of the Claſs Didy- 


namia, of which there are but two families 
or orders, and are founded upon the abſence 


and preſence of the pericarpium, or ſeed- 
veſſel. - © 

The orders ws; 

1. DiryNAaAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA—two 
long and two ſhort ſtamina, and naked ſeeds 
is Den; permia) lodged in the calyx. 


| IDYNAMIA ” ANGIOSPERMIA—two 


more ſtamina and one' ſtyle. 

2. TcosanDRIA Dicynta—twenty' or 
more ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

3. IcosanDrRIA TrIGYNIA—twenty or 
more ſtamina and three ityles. 

4 Icos Ax DBRIXA PENTAGYNIA—twenty 
or more ſtamina and five ſtyles. 

5. IcosanDRIA POLYGYNIA —twenty or 
more ſtamina and many ſtyles. 

Thirteenth Claſs. 

 POLYANDRIA, (of many and a en, or 
huſband) many male organs, plants with her- 
ma phirodite flowers, having many ſtamina, or 
male organs, which in this Clats are inſerted 
into the receptacle, and which diſtinguiſhes it 
from that immediately preceding, Tcoſandria, 


where the ſtamina are alſo numerous, but are 


attached to the inner part of the calyx, &c. 
therefore all plants having more than twelve 
ſtamina anferted in the receptaculum are of 
this Clafs, Pelyandria, which conſiſts of ſeven | 
orders. 

The orders are, 

1. PoLYANDR1A MoxoGyNTla—many fta- | - 
mina and one ſtyle. 

2. PoLYANDRIA D1ovx1a—many ſtami- 
na and two ſtyles, 
3. PoLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA—many ſta- 

mina and three ſtyles. 

4. PoLYANDRIA TETRAGYNIA—many 
flamina and four ſtyles. 

5. PoLyYANDRIA PENTAGYNIA—many 
ſtamina and five ſtyles. 

6. PoOLYANDRIA HExXAGYNIAa—many ſta- 
mina and ſix ſtyles, ; 

7. PoOLYANDRIA PoLYGYNIA—many ſta- 
mina and numerous ſtyles, 

Fourteenth Clafs. 
DIDYNAMIA, (of rxwice and ps 


powers, comprehends plants with ermaphro- 


dite flowers, having two long and two ſhort | 


ſtamina ; in this circumſtance of the ſtamina, 
long and ſhort, two being longer, of ſuperior 
power to the one two, conſiſts the main 


ng and two ſhort ſtamina, and covered ſeeds 


” e ) lodged in a proper Peer pro, 
eſſel 


| 


diſtingui 


ower) two 


Fifteenth Claſs. | 
TETRADY NAMIA, (of four and power) 
four powers, plants with n flow 
ers having four long and two ſhort ftamina, 
four being longer, of ſuperior power to the 
other 2 by which circumſtance it may be 
iſhed from the fixth Claſe, which have 
ſtamina ; and conſiſts of two orders, 
founded on the pericarprum; fuch as have a 
ſhort round pod, , Bene) as honeſty and 
Candy tuft, and ſuch as have a 8 pod (alt 
quoſe ) as ſtock-gilliſtower, dec. 
e © are, 
1. TETRADYNAMIA S1L1evtoza—fonr 
— and two ſhort Anas and ſhort round 


ſix 


2. TETRADYNAMIA SiL”Qvorn——four 
long and two ſhort ſtamina, and long ſeed- 


pods. 
5 Sixteenth Clafs. 
MONADELPHIA, (of alone and a Frother- 
hood) one brotherhood, hermaphrodite flowers, 
having all the ſtamina united below into 
one body, forming a column, through which 
paſſes the ſtyle; and the orders are five, 
founded on the number of united ſtamina. 
The orders are, 
I. MoNADELPHIA PtEvTaxpRia—five 
monadelphous ſtamina. 
2. MonapEtPHla DECANDRIA — ten 
monadelphous ſtamina. bo 
MoxaDEtenra ENDECANDRIA — 
eleven monadelphous ſtamina. 
4 MoxNADELPHIA DoDECANDRIA — 
twelve or more monadelphons ſtamina. 
F. MonaDELPHIA PoLYANDRIA—nu- 
merous monadelphous ſtamina. 
Serrenteenth Clafs. 
DIADñDELPHIA, (of twice and a Brother- 
hood) two bretherhoods in the ſame * 
hermaphrodite flowers, having two or 


| 


columns 


. 


CLA 
columns of united Masa i. 6. unked below 


into two different. bodies; the flowers are all | phrod 


papilionaceous, and have apparently ten 
mina, but which are only two, one of whic 
ſplics longitudinally from the middle upward, 
and terminates in about nine parts, appearing 
like fo many diſtint filameuts; and the 
other ſtamen is ſimple or undivided, and lies 
cloſely along the fiſſure of the divided filament, 
which has generally as many antherm as 
divifions, and the fimple ſtamen has but one 
anthera; and from the number of anther in 
both filaments are founded the orders, which 
are four. | 

The orders are, | 

t. DiadELPHIA PENTANDRIA —diadel- 
phous ſtamina, having five antherz. 

2. DiaveELenta HEXANDRIA — diadel- 
phous ſtamina with fix antherze. 

3- DiavELrnla OcTAanDRIA — diadel- 
phous ſtamina with eight antheræ. | 
4 DiaDELenta DECANDRIA —diadel- 
phous ſtamina with ten antheræ. 

1 Erghtcenth Claſs. 

POLY ADELPHIA, (of many bretherhoods) 
many brotherhoods, or untons 75 ſtamina, in the 
fame flower, hermaphrodite flowers that have 
each many ſets of united ſtamina, 1. e. united 
by their filaments into ſeveral diſtinct bodies, 
and conſifls of three orders, derived from the 
number of ſtamina or antherz appearing in 
each flower. . 

The orders are, 


I. PoLYADELPHIA PENTANDRIA—hfvel 


polyadelphous ſtamina in cach ſet. 
2. PoOLYADELPHIA IcoSANDRIA—twenty 
polyadelphous ſtamina. 
3- PoLYADELPH1a POLY ANDRIA—many 
polyadelphous ſtamina. 
| Nineteenth Claſs. 
SYNGENESIA,; (of together and genera- 
tion) plants with compound flowers, having all 
the antherz, or rative male organs, united 
into one cylindric body, and through which 
the ſtyle, or generative female organ, riſes 
uniting in the fame manner. 
This Claſs contains the numerous tribe of 
compound flowers (ſee ComrosrTus Fler); 
and the orders, or ſecondary diviſions, ariſe 
from the different modes of mtercommunica- 
tion, or polygamia of the florets that compoſe 
each flower ; ſuch as, the florets all herma- 
phrodites—hermaphrodites and females her- 
maphrodites and of no ſex, or neuter—males 
and females — the florets in diſtinEt cups within 
the main one —ſimple florets, fo that this 
Claſs is divided into fix orders. 
The orders are, 
61. SYNGENESIA e AEQUAL1s 
49 


- 


CLA 
—equal polygamia, or the florets all herma- 


ites. 4 

2. SYNGENESTA PoOLYGAMIA SUPER» 
LUAa—ſuperfluous polygamia, or the florets 
of the diſk all e e and the circum- 
ſerence or radius all females, which latter are 
ſaid to be ſuperfluous or uſeleſs, becauſe the 
impregnation of them is unneceſſary, the fruc- 
tification being completed in the hermaphro- 
dites in the centre. | 

3. SYNGENESIA PoLYGAMIA FRUSTRA=- 
NEA—fruſtrated polygamia, i. e. the florets in 
the radius are neuter, or of no ſex, being devoid 
both of ſtamina and ſtyle, ſo are ineffectual 
to the fructification, as in the caſe of ſun- 
flower, &c. in which the fructification is 
perſected only in the hermaphrodites, in the 
diſk. V 

4. SYNGENESIA PoLYGAMIA NECESSA- 
Ria—neceſſary polygamia, or being male and 
female florets, and no hermaphrodites, the 
preſence of the male and females is neceſſary 
for perfecting the fruQtification. 

5. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SEGREGA=- 
Ta—ſeparated gamia, the florets of each 
compound flower ſeparated from each other by 
means of partial cups, containing one or more 
florets, and ſtand within the general calyx, as 
in globe-thiſtle and elephant's-foot. | 

4 SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA MoNoGA- 
M1A—monogamous or {1mple florets, the flow- 
er having only one floret in each general calyx, 
as in baltamine, impatiens. | 

Twentieth Claſs. ' | 

GYNANDRIA, (of a woman and a man) 
plants having the ſtamina or male organs 
placed either upon the ſtyle, or female organ, 
or the common receptacle elongated in the 
form of a ſtyle, ſupporting both the piſtillum 
and ſtamina ; and is ivided into nine orders, 
founded each on the number of ſtamina in 
each flower. . 

The orders are, | 

1. GYNANDRIA DIAanDRIA—two gy- 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower. 

2. GYNANDRIA TRIANDRIA—three gy- 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower, | 

3- GYNANDRIA TETRANDRIA—four gy- 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower. 

4. GYNANDRIA PENTANDRIA - five gy- 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower. | 

5. GyxNANDRIA HEXANDRIA—ſfix gy- 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower. | 

6. GYNANDRIA OCTANDRIA—Cight gy- 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower. 

7. GYNANDRIA DECANDRIA—ten gy- 


nandrous ſtamina in each flower. 


8. GyxanDRla DopEcanNDRIA—twelve 


gynandrous ſtamina in each flower. . 
ü 2458 9. GYNANDRIA 


en I” 
r 


PL aa: 


*q.GyNAaNDRIA PoLYANDRIA—MAany gy- 
nandrous ſtamina in each flower. 
MONCECIA, (of alone and a houſe) plants 
with male and female flowers apart, or alone, 
or diſtin, in ſeparate cups, in the ſame ha- 
bitation ; that is, within different cups on the 
ſame plant as in the cucumber, &. and is 
divided into eleven orders, ariſing from the 
number, union, and ſituation of the ſtamina of 
the male flowers. 

All moncecious plants are alſo termed an- 
us, from the ſame circumſtances of 
male and female flowers on different parts of 
the ſame plant. See ANDROGYNIA. 
The orders are, bo Fg 

"r. Monecla MoNANDRIA—mMoOncecious 
plants with one ſtamen. ; 

2. Moxaclia DIianDRIiA— moncecious 
plants with two ſtamina. ; 

3. Mona@ecla TRIANDRIA—moncecious 
plants with three ſtamina. | 

4. Monec1a TETKANDRIA—mo 
plants with four ſtamina. 

5. Monac1a PENTANDRIA—moncecious 

nts with five ſtamina. 

6. Mon@&cia HExANDRIA—moncecious 
plants with fix ſtamina. b 

7. Mon@&cla HEPTANDRIA—mMOncecious 
plants with ſeven ſtamina. . 

8. MoxciA PoLYANDRIA—MOncecious 
plants with numerous ſtamina. 

9. Moxecia MoNADELPHTA—monce- 


cious plants with monadelphous or united ſta- 
i. e. all the ſtamina united below into 


. 


nccious 


4 


mina, i. e. 
one cylindric body. ; 
10. MoxN CIA SYNGENESTA—MONcecious 
plants with ſyngeneſious antherz ; that is, with 
all the anther, or tops of the ſtamina, united 
into a cylinder, as in the cucumber, gourd, 
bryony, &c. See Claſs SYNGENESIA. 

1. Moxn@cla GYNANDRIA—mMmoncectous 
plants with gynandrous ſtamina, i. e. the fila- 
ments ſituated upon a kind of piſtillum, or ſtyle. 
See the Claſs GYNANDRIA. 

Twenty-ſecond Claſs. 

' DICECTA, (of twice and an habitation) two 
habitations, male and female flowers on two 
ſeparate plants; that is, all the plants of this 
Claſs are either male or female, not herma- 
phrodite, as in the greater number of Claſſes ; 
nor with male and female on the ſame plant, 
as in the immediately preceding Claſs, Monæ- 


| 


CAR; ; 


impregnate the female flowers, or at leaſt to ren- 
der the ſeeds fertile; and from the ſeeds of the fe- 
males, both male and female plants are produced: 

This Claſs is divided into fifteen orders, and 
are founded upon the number, union, and 
ſituation of the ſtamina of the male plants. 

The orders are, 

1. Di ciA MoxAN DRIA-iœcious male 
plants with one ſtamen. 

2. Diœ rA Di Ax DRIA—diœcious 
plants with two ſtamina. 

3. Diœ ela TxlAN DRI 
plants with three ſtamina, 

4. Dicecria TETRANDRIA—diceciousma 
plants with four ſtamina. © 

S. Dicc1aPExTANDRIA—dicecious male 
plants with five ſtamina. 

6. DiœciA HExAnDRIA—dicecious mal 
plants with fix ſtamina. 

7. Diacia OcTanDRIa—dicacious male 
plants with 2 ſtamina. 

8. DiœcilAExNxEANDRIA- diœcious male 
plants with nine ſtamina. 

9. Dig ci DAN DRIA-diœcious ma 
plants wich ten ſtamina. 

10. Dig cia DoptEcanDRIA—dicec 
male plants with twelve ſtamina. 

11. Dicec1aTcosanDR1a—diccious male 
plants with twenty or more ſtamina. 

12. Diacla PoLYANDRIA —dicecious 
male plants with numerous ſtamina. 

13. Di&cia MoNADELPHIA —dicecious 
male plants with monadelphous or united ſta- 
mina, being united their filaments into a 
pillar or 3 as in ſhrubby horſe-tail. 

14. Dracra SyNGENESIA—dicecious male 
plants with ſyngeneſious antheræ, i. e. with 
the antheræ or tops of the filaments united. 

Is. DiœciAGxN AN DRIA-diœcious male 
plants with gynandrous ſtamina, or that are 
lituated on > kind of piſtillum, or ſtyle: See 
the Claſs GyxAxDRIA. 6/0, 8 

Twenty-third Claſs. 

POLYGAMIA, {of many and marriage) 
plants of a variety of ſexes, that is, hermaphrp- 
dire flowers, and likewiſc male or female flow- 
ers, or both, on the ſame plant, or on diſtint 
plants of the ſame genus; and from the dit- 
ferent circumſtances of polygamia this Claſs is 


male 


A—dicecious male . 


- 
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divided into three orders. 
The orders are, | 
1. PoLYGamla Mox@cla—the polyga- 


cia, but male and female flowers on diſtin 


plants, as in the genus c/ifortia, coriar ia, ca- on two diſtinct plants. 


rica, moonſeed, ſpinach, hop, hemp, and many 
others; and the female plants only produc 
ſeeds, which, however, require the vicinity of a 
male plant, or the aſperſion of the male duſt to 


produce ſon three diſtinct plants. 


nua all on the ſame 2 
2. Pol TAMA Digi- che polygamia 


3. PoLYGamia Txicœ ela- the polygamia 


Twenty-fourth Claſs. 
0 


OS 
aud 


' CLE 


and a marriag &) a clandefliine marriage,— 
plants that have their fructifications either 
r 


entirely concealed, or, from their min 5 
fituation, ĩimperſectly viſible: ſuch are 
ferns, moſſes, flags, ſea - weed or wrack, and 
muſhrooms, and of which the claſſic character 
is very unperfect, and the ra of courſe 
without any eſſential mark of diſtinction, fo 
great is the obſcurity that {till prevails in this 
conſiderable part of the vegetable kingdom. 
This Claſs of imperſect plants is divided into 
four orders 


1. CaxyeTocGania FilicEs—the F:lices 


- or Ferns. 

This is a large tribe of plants, defined to be 
plants which bear their flower and fruit on 
the back of their leaves; but the flower and 
other parts of fructification are ſo minute, or 
impertectly viſible, that they do not admit of 
any lar claſſic diſtintion, See FILICEõ. 

2. CxayPToGAMIA Muscl— AMu/ci or 

This is alſo a large tribe of plants with im- 

diſtinguiſhable fructifications: their 
chief characteriſtic diſtinction is — antheræ 
without filaments —male flowers, conſtituted 
by the preſence of the antheræ the aniherze 
have, or are deſtitute of, a calyptra—ſceds en- 
tirely naked, being devoid of the cotyledon or 
cover, ſo exhibit the naked embryo. Sce 
Mosci. 

3-CaveToGAaMia ALG&—4&/ge, Flags or 
Sea-weed. 

A numerous tribe of imperfe@ plants, whoſe 
root, ſtem, and leaf are all one, and their 
fructification imperſectly known. ; 

4. CaveroGamia FunGl—fung:, or 
Muſhrooms. 

A very extenſive tribe of plants, whoſe 
fructification is till entirely unknown. 
Foxi. 

By the foregoing arrangement of the twen- 
ty-four Claſſes of the vegetable kingdom, and 

ir reſpective orders, the ſtudent in garden- 

ing and botany will eaſily explain to himſelf 
the proper Claſs and order of all the different 
_ genera; eſpecially, as to each genus we have 
all along ſubjoined the name of the Claſs and 
order to which it belongs ; obſerving, that all 
the different ſpecies and varieties of each genus 
are alſo all of the ſame Claſs and order. 
- CLAY, a ſtrong, cold, ys moiſt earth, 
cohering in a compact maſs. See EARTH. 


_ CLEMATIS, Chmber, or Virgin's-Bower, 


and Traveller's-Joy, &c. 


= 


This genus furniſhes ſeveral ſhrubby climb- 


˖ gps of the flowery tribe, and two her ; 
* 7 


CLE 
upright,” flow porenaiale, all of hard 
f ad „ ſome with wi — 
with divided, and ſome with ample leaves, and 


J all of them with quadripetalous flowers, 


Claſs and order, Polyandria: Polygynis. 

Characters. ] CALY X, none. OROLLA, 
four oblong, looſe petals. STAMINA, nume- 
rous awl-thaped filaments, . with the antheræ 
growing to their ſides. . _PISTILLUM, nume- 
rous roundiſh, compreſſed germina, ſubulated 
ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. PzRICAarPIUM, 
none. SEMIN A, numerous roundiſh ſeeds, col- 
lected. into a head, with the ſtyles adhering 


 Ithereto. 


The ſpecies are as follow: . 5 

The firſt eight ſpecies are ſhrubby climbers, 
having ſlender ſtalks and branches, climbing 
or mounting themſelves on ſupport by cirrii, 
or claſ many feet high. * 

1. CLEMATIS Fiticella. 

Virgin's-Bower Clematis.] Clematis with 
ſhrubby, climbing ſtalks, branching at every 
joint, and mounting upon ſupport fifteen or 
twenty feet high; compound and decom- 
pound leaves of many oval, entire lobes, and 
numerous flender foot-ſtalks by. threes, each 
ſupporting one flower, of different colours in 
different varieties. _ 

Varieties are,] Virgin's-Bower with ſingle 
blue fowers—ſingle red flowers ſingle purple 
flowers—double purple flowers ; all of them 
appearing in July and Auguſt. 

This ſpecies and varieties obtain the name 
Virgin's-Bower, from their peculiar excel- 
lence in forming arbours or bowers, &c. they 
being admirable climbers, and often ſhoot ten 
or fifteen feet in one year, ſpreading their 
branches numerouſly every way, and very 
cloſely covered from bottoin to top with leaves 
and flowers; but the double-flowered variety 
is the moſt beautiful, its petals being ſo nu- 
merous as to obliterate the fructification, and 
continues the longeſt in bloom. They are 
all well calculated for training over covered 
arbours, or rural ſeats, or againſt naked walls oc 
other fences, andas climbers in ſhrubberies, &c. 

2. CLEMAT1s Vitalba. | 

Great White Climber, Traveller's- Joy, and 
Old Man's Beard.) Clematis with ſhrubby, 
tough, climbing ſtalks, very branchy and 
curhous, mounting upon ſupport twenty feet 
high, garniſhed with winged climbing leaves 

five or ſeven heart-ſhaped lobes, and nu- 
merous bunches of white flowers, ſucceeded by 
compact cluſters of ſeeds, terminated by long, 
white, hairy plumes, hanging down like beards; 
hence ſometimes called Man's Beard. 

It grows wild in England in hedges, mount- 
ing by its numerous claſpers over the buſhes 


* aud 


* 
_ . 4 * 5 
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and trees in its neighbourhood, ſpreading 
widely every way, that the hedges are often 


covered with its flowers in ſummer, and its | 


white, bearded ſeeds in autumn and winter, 
appearing fingular and ornamental, NAT; 
as growing abundantly by road fides, afford- 
ing entertainment to paſſengers, is alſo called 
Traveller's-Joy ; it is rarely admitted in gar- 
dens, though a few plants, properly diſpoſed 
in large ſhrubbery-works, will have an agree- 
able effect as climbers. 

3- CLEMATIS Vierna. 
. CIT Climber.) Clematis with 
ſhrubby climbing ſtalks, branching and riſin 
on ſupport eight or ten feet high; compou 
and decompound leaves of nine nearly heart- 
ſhaped, ſometimes trifid lobes ; and purpliſh- 
blue flowers, having thick coriaceous petals, 
appearing in July and Auguſt. + 

CLEMATIS erientalis. 
Oriental Yellow Climber. 


- 


Clematis with 


ſhrubby, climbing ſtalks and branches, mount- | k 


ing upon ſupport fix or eight feet high; com- 
leaves of nine folioles, cut angularly 
into wedge-ſhaped lobes ; and yellowiſh green 
flowers in April and May. 
. CLEMATIS virginana, © 1 
irginian Ternate-leaved White Climber. 
Clematis with ſhrubby, climbing ſtalks and 
branches, rifing.on ſupport many feet high; 
ternate or trifoliate leaves, three heart- 
ſhaped leaflets, ſomewhat lobate and angular, 
and ſpreading, white flowers. 
6. CLEMAT1S criſpa. 035 
Curled - flowered Climber.) Clematis with 
ſhrubby, climbing ſtalks, branchy, and riſing 
upon ſupoort four or five feet high; ſimple 
and trifoliate leaves, the folioles in fome en- 
tire, others divided into three lobes; and 
purple flowers, having thick, curled petals, 
appearing in July and Auguſt. 
7. CLEMATIS cirrhoſa. 
Cirrhous Evergreen Climber.) Clematis with 
ſhrubby, climbing ſtalks, very branchy, buſhy, 
and cirrhous, mounting upon ſupport fix or 
eight feet high; ftimple, evergreen leaves, 
ſometimes bifid, and ſome cut into three lobes; 
and greeniſh flowers, appearing in winter. 
8. CLEMATIS Flammula. —© 
Sweet - ſcented Clematis.) Clematis with 
ſhrubby, climbing ſtalks, very branchy, buſhy, 
and cirrhous, riting on ſupport twenty feet 
high; the lower leaves are winged and deeply 
laciniated, the upper ones are fingle, entire, 
and ſpear- ſhaped; the flowers, which are white 
and ſweet- ſcented, appear in great profuſion 
in Auguſt. She nd | 
Ihe two following are 
upright growth. 


* 


- 
. 


herbaceous, and of 


| 


CLE 


8 W 
pright” White Clematis.) Clematis with 
rennial roots; upright annual ſtalks 
a yard high; Yar, 1 oppoſite leaves of three 
or four pair of oval-ſpear-ſhaped; entire lobes, 
terminated-by an odd one; and at top of the 
ſtalks, white flowers in large panicles, ap- 
pearing in ſune. FE 

Variety.] Low, up 
with large flowers. 

10. CLEMATIS ntegrifolia. | 
Entire-leaved Blue Clematis. ] Clematis with 
fibry perennial roots; upright annual ſtalks 
a yard high; large, ſimple, ſpear- ſhaped, en- 
tire leaves, growing. oppolite ; and from the 
upper part of the ſtalks, many long, naked 
peduncles, ezch ſupporting a large, drooping, 
blue flower, appearing in June. 

Tbe flowers of all the ſpecies, in their 
natural, ſingle ſtate, are c ſed each of 
four oblong petals, and in all the climbing 
inds are remarkably numerous, ariſing from 
almoſt every part of the branches at the axillas 
of the leaves, ſucceeded, in ſeveral of the 
climbers, and both the upright herbaceous 
ſorts, with abundance of ſeed in autumn, 
growing in cluſtered heads, all of which, 
being furniſhed with long white plumes, have 
a fingular appearance in autumn and win- 
ter, | 

All the ſpecies, both climbers and upright 
kinds, are very hardy, and proſper in any 
common foil of a garden, and in any ex- 
poſure. | © $2 

The firſt eight ſorts are of climbing growth, 
and have durable ſtalks, but which being 
long, flender, and weak, muſt have ſupport 
either of a' trellis, ſtrong tall ſtakes, walls, 
paling, or hedges, &c. otherwiſe their branch- 
es will trail on the ground; ſo that they are 
proper to train over covered arbours, or againſt 
high naked walls, or the like; or may be in- 
troduced in large ſhrubbery or wood- works, 
here and there one, to run over the buſhes ; 
and ſome may alfo be planted ſingly in large 
clumps berween deciduous ſhrubs, diag tall 
ſtrong ſtakes for their ſupport. 

Ot theſe climbing kinds, the firſt ſort, Vir- 
gin's-Bower and varieties, have the greateſt 
merit for ornament, and are the forts that 
are principally known and cultivated in the 
Britiſh gardens. 

The ninth and tenth ſorts are proper furni- 
ture for any of the compartments of the plea- 
ſur und, and they will ſucceed any where: 
they are particularly well calculated to occu- 
py vacant ſpaces in the ſhrubbery clumps, 
where they will ſhow themſelves to great 


/ 


right, white Clematis 


« 


| 


advantage, in their abundant flowers in ſummer. 
| 002 Propagation 


Lo 


CLE. 


gation of all the Sorts. 
All the ſhrubby climbing kinds are propa- 
gated by layers, and ſome of them alſo by 


cuttings. 
By layers :—the young ſhoot of the ſame 
and. laſt year are proper parts for pro- 


pagation ; and if layed in ſummer, before they 
become woody, they will more certainly ſuc- 
ceed ; therefore, when the ſhoots of the year 
are two or three feet long, let the branches 
on which they grow be brought down and 
pegged in the ground ; then lay all the youn 
ſhoots in the earth, in the uſual way, wit 
their tops three or four inches out, and by 
OQRober moſt of them will be rooted ; when, 
or in ſpring foliuwing, they may be tranſ- 
planted into the nurſery. 5 

This method of fummer laying in the ſhoots 
of the Clematis is more particularly neceſſa 
tor the Virgin's-Bower and varieties, and mol 
of the foreign climbers. 
The Traveller“ Joy and Evergreen Climb- 


CI 


er, however, may be layed at any time; they 


will alſo grow by cuttings of the young ſhoots 


in ſpring or ſummer, though thoſe of the lat- 


ter rather require aid of a hot-bed; and the 
Evergreen ſort often ſend up ſuckers from the 
bottom, each of which, tranſplanted, becomes 
a good plant. 

The two upright herbaceous ſorts are eaſyly 
propagated, by ' dividing their roots in au- 
tumn, or carly in ſpring, which multiply ex- 
ceedingly, and may be divided every two or 
three years; every flip having a fibre at bot- 
tom, and bud at top, will readily grow. 

Theſe two forts may alſo be raiſed from 
feeds, in a bed or border of common earth, 
ſown. in autumn, or early in ſpring; and 
when the plants are a year old, they will 
produce flowers. ; 

CLEOME, 

Furniſhes the ſtove with annual, herbaceous, 
Indian exotics, garniſhed with lobateleaves, and 
cetrapetalous flowers. £4 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoſa. 

- CharaFters.}]CALYx, a ſmall, four-leaved, 
fpreading cup. CoRoLLA, four petals riſing 
upwards ; the lower ones leſs than the others, 
with three neGiar-bearing glandules, placed 
in the diviſions of the cup. STAMINA, fix 
declining, ſubulate filaments, with lateral an- 
there. P1STILLUM, an oblong, declining 
ermen, ſimple ſtyle, and broad aſſurgent 
1 PERICARPIUM, a long. — 
yo wank pod, containing many roundith 

This genus conſiſts of ſeveral 


principal of which are, 


ſpecies; the 


men, permanent ſtyle, and trifd ſti 


ö 
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| Seven-lcaved Cleome,} Ir 
flowers; leaves nearly ſeven- and prick» 


ly ſtem. 
2. CLEOME pentaphylla. Ar 
Five-leaved Cleome.) With gynandrious 
flowers; leaves five-lobed, and unarmed ſtem. 
Crroux triphylla. | 
hree-leaved Cleome.] Wich gynandrious 
flowers; leaves three lobed, and unarmed ſtem. 
4. CLEOME viſceſa. 


Viſcous Cleome.] With dodecandrious flow- 


= 


ers, and leaves five and three-lobed. 


Theſe are d ue ſtove * and are 
propagated b own in a hot in the 
ſpring, and — — the plants have ariſen two 
or three inches high, ſhould be planted fingly 
in and plunged into another hot-bed to 
forward them, and afterward removed to the 
ſtove, there to blow and ripen their ſeeds ; or 
may be placed, in their pots, in the full air in 
July and Auguſt, &c. 

GLETHRA, Clethra. 

There is one principal ſpecies, a deciduous 
flowering ſhrub for the ſhrubbery. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monopynia. 

Claracters.] CALyx, monophyllous, five- 
parted, and permanent.  CoroLLA; five ob- 
long petals, broadeſt towards the extremi- 
ties. STAMINA, ten filaments, and oblong 
ere antherz. _ PiSTILLUM, roundiſh ger- 

Fe 


RICARPIUM, a roundiſh, trivalvular, trilo- 
cular capſule, lodged in the calyx, and many 


angular ſeeds. 
The ſpecies is, 
CLETHRA alnifolia. | 
Alder - leaved American Clethra.] Clethra 

with a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing into a branchy 

head, four or five to eight or ten feet high; 


OY 


* 


long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, alternate leaves; 


at the ends of the branches, long racemous 
ſpikes of white flowers in July and Auguſt. 
This is a very ornamental ſhrub, but more 
particularly during its bloom, and merits a 
place in every curious collection, allowing it 
Tather a moiſt than dry foil. 
- It is propagated by ' ſeeds, layers, and 
ſuckers. | | 
By ſeeds :—theſe are procured from Ame- 
rica, and ſown 1n pots of light earth, to move 
to ſhade in ſummer, and ſhelter in winter, be- 
cauſe the plants fometimes do not come up- 
till the ſecond ſpri 
By layers: perform it on the young ſhoots 
in autumn; water them the following ſummer, 
and by autumn after they will be rooted, 
though it is ſometimes two years before that is. 


4#+ CLEOME heptaphylla, 
iv! 


| Suckers from the root 


accompliſhed. | 
may be tranſplanted in 
| autumn 


CLF 


auturnn or ſpring, being careful to take 

up with root fibres. 
CLIFFORTIA, Cliffortia. - + 7 

African ſhrubs 


- 


It. furniſhes three 


for the green-houſe, adorned with ſimple and ba. 


trifoliate leaves, and apetalous flowers. 
_ Claſs and order, Diecia Polyandria.. - 
Charatters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, having cups com- 
poſed of three oval acute leaves; thoſe of the 
temales are permanent. CorRoLLA, no petals. 
STAMINA, numerous erect filaments in the 
males, and oblong, twin, compreſſed 'anthe- 
12. PisTILEUM, in the females, an oblon 
germen under the calyx, two plumoſe ſtyles, 
and ſimple ſtigmas. RICARPIUM, an ob- 
long, nearly columnar, bilocular capſule, 
crowned by the calyx, containing ſolitary ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, 
1. CLIFFORTIA rherfolia, 
Tlex-leaved Cliffortia.] Cliffortia with a 
ſhrubby, flender ſtem, very branchy, and 
forming a diffuſed head four or five feet high; 
| iff leaves, heart-ſhaped at the baſe, broad 
and indented at the ends; and yellowiſh- 
green cloſe · ſitting flowers, growing ſingly. 
2. CIITTORTIA rA Cf, 
Ruſcus-leaved Ci fortia.] Cliffortia with a 
ſhrubby, ſlender ſtalk, forming a branchy head 
three or four feet high; ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, 
if, entire leaves, in cluſters ; and between 
them looſe bunches of yellowiſh green flow- 
CLIFFORTIA trifoliata. 


ers. 

Three - leaved Cliffortia.] Cliffortia with a 
ſhrubby, very flender ſtem, branching and 
forming a ſpreading head three or four feet 
high; trifoliate, 3 leaves, having 
the middle lobe tridented, and yellowiſh-green 
flo wers almoſt cloſe to the branches. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies are apeta- 
lous, ſo make no great appearance, but are the 
moſt conſpicuous in the male plants, by their 
numerous, yellow, erect ſtamina. - | 

All the ee ſpecies, conſidered as ever- 
greens, are very ornamental, and being na- 
tives of Ethiopia, require ſhelter here in 
winter; ſo muſt be kept in pots of rich light 
earth, and placed in the green-houſe collec- 
tion, giving plenty of water in ſummer, and 

but very ſparingly in winter. | 
| _ Their propagation is generally effected by 

cuttings in this country, which muſt be young 
ſhoots of five or ſix inches len ; Ponting 
them in pots in fpring or ſummer, a plunge 


them in a hot-hed, they will readily el: 


root. 


| ſupport, or climb by means of 


climbing; ſuch as Twinin 


+ CEF -/ 


| CLIMBING - PLANTS, plants whoſe 
ſtalks either aſcend fſpirally.round any adjacent 


pers or 
tendrils. See Cixxnus. © 7 4 
Of Climbers, there are both herbaceons 
woody plants, which may be divided 
into three kinds, according to their mode of 
Climbers, Cir- 
imbers. 


rhous Climbers, Paraſitic 


| TFT wining Climbers; ſuch as have winding 


| 


ſtalks (caulis volubilis and which twiſt or 
aſcend themſelves ſpirally about any neigh-- 
bouring ſupport, as ſcarlet kidney - beans, - 
hops, convolvulus major, and ſome ſpecies of 
honeyfuckle. _ 

Crrhous Climbers; ſuch as aſcend through 
means of claſpers, tendrils, or ſpiral ſtrings, 
iſſuing from the fides of the ſtalks and 
vers th ſcaulis cirrhoſus), or from the foot-- 
ſtalks of the leaves, and even from the leaves 
themſelves,. ſo wiſt about any thing they en- 
counter, whereby their ſtalks are ſupported 
and arrive at the height nature deſigned them: 
examples of this fort are, almoſt all the pea - 
tribe, cucumber, vine, paſſion- flower, travel- 
ler's joy, /milax, or rough bind weed, aud 
many other ſorts, | 

Paraſitic Climbers; theſe are alſo of the 
cirrhous tribe, but their cirrhi, or claſpers, 
plant themſelves like roots in the bark of the 
adjoining trees (caulis parafiticus), ſo the plant 
thereby ſupports itſelf like a paratite, on other 
plants, and mounts to their tops; ſuch as the 
ivy, virginia creeper, radicant bignonia, woo- 
ay night-ſhade, and ſeveral others: theſe fort 
of Climbers alſo root in walls, pales, or an 


kind of buildings, and aſcend to their tops, if 


; 


| 


; 


 —naſturt 


| 


are very ornamental in 


ever ſo high, particularly the three former. 


Many of the climbing and trailing tribe 
rdens, both of the 
herbaceous and ſhrubby kinds ; the following” 
is a lift of the principal ſorts. | 

Of the herbaceous kinds are convoloutns, 
ſeveral ſpecies and varieties—everlaſtin 
painted nchum, ſeveral ſpe- 
cies—ſcarlet kidney-bean, and white variety 
urd—hop-plam—tramus, or 
black bryony n black bryony ren,, 
or white bryony—rpormea coccinea, or icarlet - 
convolvulus; and ſome others. l 

All theſe herbaceous Climbers may be al- 
lowed places in large borders; placing ſticks - 
tor their ſupport, upon which moſt of them 
will naturally climb, and appear very orua- 
mental in ſummer. Ws 
Some of the more aſpiring forts may alſo 
be placed to run over arbours, or any kind of 
rural {eats in gardens, WA | 


Th may alſo be propagated by layers in 
. 


| Of ſhrubby kinds, or ſuch as have 


perennial 
Kalks,. 


CLI 
Nalks, are the following: radicant and ever- 
green &:ynon:a—clmbing celafiru 


s — clematis, 


e 


nate; from the axillas of the leaves, the flow- 


tax Win un 6d and, and placed bet 


virgin's-bower, ſeveral ſpecies and varieties gers come out on foot-ſtalks, very large, of a 


lycmne, or kidney-bean-tree of 'Carolina—ivy 
* creeper—honeyſuckle, many forts 
Fey or 3 two or _ 
ies—paſſiflora, or on-flower—per:p/o- 
ca, or V1 1 or bramble, ſeveral 
forts — /milax, or rough bind weed woody 
night-ſhade, two or three varieties — vinca, 
or periwinkle, many varieties vitis, the 
vine. 

All theſe ſhrubby Climbers, conſidered as 
plants of ornament, are proper furniture for 
ſhrubberies of any conſiderable extent, and 
may be employed different ways; ſome may 
be Lifperſed about the clumps, detached from 
the other plants, ſo placing ſtrong, tall ſtakes 
for their ſupport, and they will have a fingular 
effect among the other ſhrubs; others may be 
placed in large borders and the boundaries of 
lawns, &c. and ſome ſtationed near hard 
trees and large ſhrubs, and ſuffered to climb: 
about their ſtems, or interweave in their 
branches, and aſpire to their tops or extremi- 
ties, and fpread about in their natural way, 
when they will have a beautiful effect in form- 
ing rural ſome may alſo be employed 
to ornament naked or unſightly walls of high 
buildings, and ſome for decorating or forming 
rural arbours, where there 1s lattice, or * 
kind of open- work, for the branches to chm 
upon, which, in many of the ſorts, will thoot 
ten or fifteen feet in a ſummer; fo that an ar- 
bour may be formed in one ſeaſon. | 

But for particulars of the different ſorts, and 
their culture, ſee their reſpective genera. 

CLITORIA. | | 

A genus of exotic climbing plants, garniſh- 
ed with winged leaves and papilionaceous 
flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Charaters.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
erect, tubulated and perſiſtent. CorRoLLA is 
papilionaceous, having a large, ſpreading, 
emarginated vexillum, ſmall, obtuſe, oblong 
wings, and ſhorter, ſickle- ſhaped 
MINA, ten diadelphous filaments and ſingle 
anthetæ. PisSTILLUM, an oblong germen, 
riſing ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERIcARTI- 
UM, a very long, linear, compreſſed pod, 
ending in a point, opening with two valves, 
containing a number of kidney-ſhaped feeds. 

The principal ſpecies are, 

I. CLiToR1A ternatea. 

Ternatean Winged-leaved Clitoria.] Hath a 
twining, herbaceous ſtalk, riſing four or five 
feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves com- 


41 


keel. SrA- 


hne blue colour, and are ſucceeded by long, 


linear * | 
2. CLITORIA virginiana. 


Virginia ſmall-flnwered Clit ws] Hath flen- 
der twining ſtalks, garniſhed with ternate, 
oblong-pointed leaves, and ſmall purple flow- 
ers on ſhort foot-ſtalks, having double, bell- 
ſhaped cups. 5 
3. CLiTORIA brafiliana. | 
raſtlian Clitoria.] Hath a twining ſtalk 
ning five or ſix feet high, garniſhed with 
ternate leaves, and large purple flowers on long 
foot-ſtalks, having each a ſingle bell-ſhaped 


2. | 
firſt ſpecies is perennial-rooted in India, 
the others are annual ; they are all ſtove plants, 
and are propagated by ſeeds ſown on a hot- 
bed, and afterwards tranfplanted in pots and 
plunged in the bark-hed, ſhaded and watered 
till taken root, when they muſt be ſupported 
by ſticks placed for them to twine upon, and 
exhibit their beautiful flowers. 
| CLUSIA, Balfam-tree. - 412-548 
A genus of Weſt- India exotics for the ſtove. 
Claſs and order, Polygamia Monæcig. 
Charafers.] CALvx, an imbricated cup of 
four or fix concave, perſiſtent leaves. CoroL-' 
LA, four or fix large, roundiſh, concave, 
ſpreading petals. STAMINA, many filaments, 
ſhorter than the corolla, topped with ſimple 
antherz. PISTILLUM, an oblong, ovate 
germen, ſtyle none, but crowned with a flat, 
ſtellated ſtigma. PrRicAR lun, an oval, 
aeg opening with ſix valves, 
containing many oval ſeeds in a pulp. 
The ſpecies are, | 
1. CLusta flava. 4 
Yellow-flowered er. Cluſia with a 
tree-like ſtem, riſing ſeveral feet high, ſhootin 
out many branches which are garniſhed with 
thick, round, ſucculent leayes placed oppo- 
lite; and flowers produced at the ends ot tlie 
branches, ſucceeded by ova!, furrowed fruit. 
Varwties.] Cluſia with white flowers and 
ſcarlet fruit—Clufia with pink-coloured flow- 
ers and =Clufia with yellow 
fruit. ie 
2. CLus1A vensſa. 
Veined-leaved Clufia.) Riſes to twenty 
feet, with branches covered with woolly down, 


5 


- 


- 


greeniſh fruit 


| garniſhed with large, oval, ſerrated, ſpear- 


ſhaped leaves full of veins, and their under ſides 
of a ſhining brown-colour ; the flowers are 
pink-coloured, and come out at the ends of 
the branches in looſe ſpikes, {$2 | 
tender, and muſt. 


pol of two or three pair of oval lobes, * 


- 


Both theſe ſpecies are very 
therefore 


% 


CLU 


| therefore be kept conſtantly in the bark=bed in | mer; and being 
the ſtove, and ſparingly 


watered ; they are 
propagated by cuttings, and treated in the 
fame manner as other ſtove plants of the like 


nature. 
5 CLUYTIA, Clu tia. | 
This genus furniſhes three ſhrubby, fuccu- 
lent, evergreen exotics for. the n-houſe 
and ſtove, garniſhed with fimple leaves, and 
greeniſh-white, gy me agen flowers. 
Claſs and order, Dizcia Gynandria. | 
* Charafters.] CALxx, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, having cups com- 
poſed of five large, oval, concave leaves. 
CoroLL a, five heart-ſhaped, ſpreading, per- 
manent petals, and at the bottom five neCta- 
riums placed circularly; and in the males 
five ſmall ones within the others. STAMINA, 
five horizontal filaments, ſituated in the mid- 
dle of a ſtyle, and roundith verſatile anther. 


* 5 f 


PrsTILLUM, in the males no germen, but a 


long ſtaminiferous ſtyle; in the females a 
roundiſh germen, and three bifid ſtyles, and 
obtuſe ſtigmas. PERrRICARPIUM, a globular, 
fix - furrowed, trilocular capſule, and three 
ſeeds. * | : 

The two firſt ſpecies are green- houſe 
exotics. | 

1. CLUYTIA alaterneides. 2 
Alatermid Afthiopian Cluytia.] Cluytia 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching laterally and 
erect, — a head fix or eight feet high; 
very narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, cloſe-fitting, grey- 
11h, alternate leaves; and from their axillas, 
ſolitary, ſmall, greeniſh-white, erect flowers. 
2, ner). pulchella. | 

Bread-leaved A thiopian Cluytia.) Cluytia 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching from the tides 
erectly fix or eight feet high; oval, entire, 
ſea- green, alternate leaves, on foot-ſtalks; and 
ſmall. eniſh-white flowers along the ſides 
of the branches. | 

The following is a ſtove exotic. 

3. CLuyTraA Eluteria. 

(Eluteria)—or Maritime Indian Cluytia.] 
Cluytia with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching erect- 
ly five or fix. feet high; ' heart-ſhaped-lance- 
olate, pointed, foot-ſtalked, alternate leaves; 
and flowers in ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches. | 

The flowers of theſe three ſpecies are formed 
each of five ſmall petals, appearing in June, 
July, and Auguſt, but are not. very orna- 
mental; ſo that the merit of the ſhrubs is in 
their beautiful evergreen leaves. 7 
The two firſt ſorts are green houſe plants, 
and the other is of the ſtove, fo muſt always 
be kept in pots of light rich earth ; though 
they will all ſucceed in the open air in ſum- 


CONE 
4x4 4 * | 
always green, they are very 


ornamentalat all ſeaſons. . 3 
Their 3 is by cuttings in ſpri 
or ſummer,” planting them in pots of liglit 
earth, and plunge them in a hot-bed, Pug 
will NY — roots, and muſt be - 
planted into ſeparate pots. | 
4 CNEORUM, Widow-Wail. EY, 

There is but one ſpecies, a low evergreen 
ſhrub for the ſhrubbery, adorned with ſimple 
leaves, and tripetalous flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Triandria Monorynia. 

| Chara#ers.)] CALyx is monophyllous, tri- 
dented, and permanent. Coxor LA, three 
oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, erect petals. STAMI- 
NA, three ſhort filaments, and ſmall anthe- 
re. PISTILLUM; a blunt, trigonous germen, 
firm ſtyle, and trifid ſtigma. PrrIcarPiuUM, © 
a globular, trilobate, trilocular, dry berry, 
and three ſeeds. ' | 

The ſpecies is, | 
CNEORUM tricorrim. 

Tricoccous, or Three - 2 ted Cneorum.T 
Cneorum with a ſhrubby hard ſtem, divided 
low into a branchy, buſhy head two or three 
feet high, cloſely garniſhed with oblong-oval, 
cloſe-litting, ttt leaves, two inches long, and 
half an inch broad; and from their axillas, 
towards the ends of the branches, yellowiſh 
flowers, wing ſingly, ſuc by tri 
coccous, three- ſeeded, baccaceous fruit. 

It flowers from May till October, and af- 
fords plenty of ripe ſeed. x 

is is a very ornamental little 

for the fronts of the ſhrubbery clumps, though 
it is ſometimes retained as a green-houſe plant; 
but this is needleſs, unleſs merely for the fake 
of variety, for it will proſper freely in the 
full air the year round, obſerving to allow it 
a dry foil, in which it will endure the rigours 
of ſevere winters, better than in rich moiſt 
ground. 

The propagation of this ſhrub is by ſeeds 
and cuttings. | 

By ſeeds :—ſow them in a bed of common 
earth half an inch deep in October, and moſt 
of the plants will rife in the ſpring following, 
che largeſt of which, in the ſpring after, may 
be thinned out, and planted in the nurſery- 
way, and in two or three years they will be 
ready for the ſhrubbery, &c. | 

By cuttiags:—this may be done in ſpring: 
cutting or flipping off ſome of the former 
year's ſhoots five or fix inches long, plant 


| them in a pot of good earth, and plunge them 


in a hot-bed, they will ſoon root and ſet to 


border v, or early in Auguſt, will alſo 


growing: young ſhoots planted in a ſhad 
a Jul 


# 


grow. 
COC- 


c oc 
 COCCOLOBA, Sea-ſide Grape: 


A genus of evergreen tree and ſhrub exo- 
tics, natives of the ſea-thores in the Welt- 
Indies, ſome of which are retained here in o 
ſtove collections; grow ſix or ſeven to man 
feet high, parnithed with heart-ſhaped, round- 
ih oblong leaves; apetalous flowers, and 
bunches of berries, like grapes. 

Claſs and order, Oftandria Trigynia. 

Charaters.] Cal x, monophyllous, five- 
parted, concave, ing, permanent. Co- 
ROLLA, no petals. STAMINA, eight ſubu- 
late ſpreading filaments, and roundiſh, twin 
anthere. Pirron, an ovate, 1 02 

, three ſhort, flender, ſpreading ſtyles, 
and ſimple fiigma. PERICARPIUM, none; 
the cup becomes ſucculent and berried, involy- 
ing an ovate, umlocular nut. 

ſpecies of molt note are, 

1. CoccoLora Utifera. 

(Uvif:ra)—Grape - bearing, round - leaved 
Coccoloba.] 2 with 83 2 
branching irregularly ; large, roundiſh, heart- 

C thick — 8 inches broad; 
and large bunches of purple berries = Native 
of the Weſt-India lands. 

2. CoccoLoBa pubeſcens. 

Pubeſcent Great-leaved Coccoloba.] Cocco- 
loba with a tree ftem of . branching | 

wth; larger, orbiculate, pubeſcent-hairy 
la eight or ten inches to one foot diameter, 
or more, and quite entire—Native of New 
Spain. . 
3. CoccoLoBA exceriata. 
ee, branched Caccolaba.] Coccoloba 
with a large branchy ſtem, growng many feet 
high, the branches appearing as it excoriated 
or barked; and large, ovate, light-green, 
ſhining leaves—Native of Campeachy. 
4. ASE; Pak tenuifolia. : 

Small-leaved Corcoloba.] Coccoloba with a 
ſhrubby, branchy ſtem, and ſmaller, ovaic, 
membranaceous, light-green leaves, five or fix 
inches long and three broad—Nauve of Ja- 
maica. 

5. CoccoLoBA punctata. 

Punctated. Spear-leaved Caccolaba.] Coc- 
coloba with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching twelve 
or fifteen feet high ; and BO ovate 
lea ves, fix inches long, veined, and ſhining. 

The above hve ſpecies of Coccoloba, al- 
though ſome of them, in their native climates, 
are of a lofry ſtature, in this 8 in our 
hot-houſes, moſtly aſſume a moderate or 
ſhrub-like growth, fix or ſeven feet high; 
are very ornamental in their large evergreen 
leaves; but rarely fiower, and never produce 
fruit here. 


= 


They muſt in this e be always e: 
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| or twelve inches high, 
4 


0 
tained in the ſtove or hot-houſe, planted in pats 
of Tightiſh good earth; and managed as other 
woody exotics of ſimilar nature, reſidents of 

Nove. Hs NY 

The propagation of all the forts is princi- 
pally by ſeed obtained from the Weit- Indies, 
Sc. and ſown in pots of light rich earth, 
plunged in a bark- bed or other hot · bed; and 
when the plants are come up a few inches in 
growth, prick them ſingly in ſmall pots, wa- 
tered and placed in the bark-bed; ſhading them 
from the ſun till they have taken freſh root; 
and continue them always in the hot-houſe. 

COCHLEARIA, — or Scurvy- 
Graſs and Horſe-Radiſh. | 

The plants are herbaceous and hardy, and 
of which there are two ſpecies that merit cul- 
ture; one of them a. fibrous-rooted. biennial 
for medicine; the other a carrot-rooted per. 
enmal valuable for its root as an eſculent, 
well known by the appellation of Horſe- 
Radiſh. 

Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculeſa. 

Charafers.] CALVx, four oval, concave 
leaves.  CoRoLLA, four oval, ſpreading, 
cruciform petals. STAMINA, four long, 
and two ſhort. filaments, and _ obtuſe, com- 
preſſed antheræ. PisTILL UM, a heart-ſha 
germen, ſhort ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma, 
RICARPIUM, a ha 
preſſed, bilocular pod, ai 


E 
ped, gibbous, com- 
axed to the flyle, 


and eight ſeeds. 
_ The ſpecies of our gardens are, 
1. CoCHLEARIA Officinalis. 


Common Officinal Scurvy-Graſs.] Cochlea- 
ria with a fibrous root, crowned by a cluſter 
of round ſucculent leaves, hollowed like a 
ſpoon, and amongſt them branchy ſtalks ten 

raiſhed with oblong, 
linuated leaves, - ends of the branch- 
es cluſters of ſmall white flowers. | 

It lowers in April and May, ſucceeded by 
plenty of ſeeds in June. 

2. CocHLEARIA Armoracia. 3 
Hor ſe-Radiſi.] Cochlearia with a long, 
EF x” . a 

thick, perpendicular, white root, crowned by 
large, ſpear-ſhaped, erect leaves ; and be- 
tween them an upright ſtalk, garniſhed with 
{mall jagged leaves, and terminated by white 
flowers. 1 

The firſt ſort, Cacklearia Officinalit, is a 
medical herb, and its virtue reſides in the 
leaves and ſtalks. It may be conſidered both 
as an annual and biennial; and its propagation 
is by ſeed annually in ſpring or autumn, in 
any fituation, ſowing it on the ſurface, and 
rake it in, which, if fown in autumn ſoon 


| after it ripens, i. e. in July, or beginning of 


2 


Auguſt, the plants will riſe ſoon aſter; thin- 
. 


coc 


ſtand the winter, and be fit for uſe in ſpring. 

The fecond ſpecies, Hor/e - radih,. is in 
much eſteem for its eatable root, which is 
uſed raw, ſcraped into fine ſhreds,' and is 
either uſed alone as ſauce to fleſh meat, or 
incorporated in fallads, and is alſo uſed for 
garniſh to diſhes, &c. | 


root, and its nature of growth is The bot- 
tom of the root ly reſolves itſelf into a 
thick, knotty, durable ſtool, at a certain depth 
in the ground, and from which arife ſeveral 
erect root-ſhoots, advancing perpendicularly 
to the ſurface of the earth, which, after hav- 
ing one or two years' growth, acquire a ſub- 
ſtance of one or two inches thickneſs, or 


ſtool remaining ſends up a freſh ſupply the 
this plant, it is neceflary to plant che roots 


form ſtools that depth under the ſurface, tha 
they may ſend up long, ſtraight, regular root- 
ſhoots, which, ariſing in ſpring, continue in- 
creaſing in ſubſtance till September or Octo- 
ber, when, in rich ground, they probably 
will be large enough for uſe, i. e. about an 
inch thick; but if they are much ſmaller, 
permit them to have another ſummer's growth, 
obſerving, when you take them vp, to trench 
the ground open to the depth of the ſtool; fo 
cutting off the young ſhoots with the ſpade or 
a kaif, even and cloſe to the place from 
whence they proceed, always leaving the old 
flools undiſturbed, and they will furniſh you 
with a freſh crop, as above, annually. - 
The propagation of this plant is by roots, 
cuttings ot which, taken from the top an 
inch or two long, or even any part of the 
root cut into ſets that length; each having an eye 
or bud, will readily grow and become a plant. 
But although any part of the root will thus 
readily grow, the belt ſets for planting are 
cuttings taken from the top of the roots with 
the head or crown to them, either of the prin- 
cipal roots, or of their off-ſets or ſide · ſhoots, 
as alſo of the ſmall off-ſcts ariſing immediately 
from the ſtools; therefore, when intended. to 
make a freſh plantation, it is proper, accord- 


more, and that, being taken up for uſe, the] clods, that 
year following ; therefore, in the culture off 


ewelve or fifteen inches deep in the ground, a aſunder, nine inches diſtance in the lines, and 


. 


e 


ing them to three or four inches, and they will } deners were to cut off the tops of their mar- 


ketable roots, it would render them unſale- 
able; ſo, in this caſe, recourſe 1s commonly 
had to the off-ſets above deſcribed. .. 

The ſeaſon for planting them is any time 


though I ſhould rather prefer the month of 
February or beginning of March, eſpecially 


It is a very hardy plant, is perennial m in wet or ſtubborn ground. 


As to the ſoil proper for their culture, ob- 


almoſt any ſoil and ſituation, yet to have long 
ſtraight roots of conſiderable ſubſtance, a rich, 
moderately-light, deep ſoil, in an open expo- 
ſure, ſhould, where poſſible, be choſen, and 


derate ſpades deep, well breaking all large 
ing may obſtruct the perpen- 
dicular growth of the roots. 

The method of planting is The ſets. or 
cuttings are to be planted in rows two feet 


each cutting placed twelveorfifteen inches deep, 
for the reaſon already hinted,” and may eicher 
be planted by dibber, after the ground is dug, or 


bottom of the trenches as 
ply ww ye | 

ut, firſt, of planting bydibber:—The ground 
being dug a proper de as before directed, 


you procced in 


end, and ſtrain a line croſs-ways the ground, 
and having a long dibber, make holes there- 
with twelve or fifteen inches deep, and nine 
aſunder, and as you go on, drop one ſet or 
cutting in each hole, with the top or crown 
upright, ſtriking in the earth upon them; one 
row being. thus planted, move the line two 
feet farther, and plant another in the ſame 
manner, and fo proceed to the end. 

Next, with regard to the methed of plant- 
ing by trenching them in:—The ground for 
this method, ſhould: be light and looſe, and 
trenched in the uſual way, beginning there- 
fore at one end of the piece, open a trench 


dig the bottom; then, by line, ſet a row 
of cuttings along the middle of the bot- 


to their tops in the earth, and then di 


ing as the roots are Mtn up occaſionally for 
ule, ro reſerve a quantity of the largeit oft- 
ſots, and lay them in the earth till wanted; 
then cut the tops off for planting two or three 
inches long; the tops of the main roots may 
alſo, when taken up, be cut off an inch or 
two long, and preſerved as above for the ſame 
purpote ; but this latter is only practicable 
in private gardens; for, it the market-gar- 


| 


next trench the ſame width aud | 
turning the earth thereof unto the farſt upon 
the row of plants, breaking all large clods, 
and level the top; then digging the bottom of 
this ſecond trench, plant an row of cut- 
tings as above, covering them with the earth 
of a third trench; and in this manner proceed 
till the whole is planted, levelling the ſurface 
as you go on in a regular manner. 
v When 


in open weather from November till ſpring, 


ſerve, that although the plants will grow in 


which ſhould be regularly trenched two mo- 


they may be trenched in, placing them in the 


and the furface laid level, then begin at one 


two ſpades wide, and one ſpade deep, and 


tom nine inches diſtance, inſerting them 
the _ 
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When the whole is planted in either of the | 
above methods, the ground, this firſt year, may 
be fawn with ſpmach and radithes, or an 
light-rooting temporary crop, that comes 
early in ſummer, by the time the Horſe-Radiſh | 
appears, which, as they have to ſhoot quite 
from the bottom, they rarely make their ap- 
_ pearance the firſt year before. the middle of 
May, when all other crops muſt be cleared 
off, and the ground hoed to deftroy weeds ; 
and the leaves of the Horſe-Radiſh will ſoon 
cover the ground, and no further care will 
de requires till the roots are fit to take up for 
uſe. 
In October following you may examine the 
roots; fometimes they will make ſuch pro- 
as to be large enough for uſe; but if 

y, however, are not greatly wanted, they 
will be in excellent order by that time twelve- 
month. 

When the roots are to be taken up for uſe, 
begin at the firft row, and open a trench two 
ſpades wide, cloſe along by the firſt row of 
plants, and as deep as the ſtool or bottom of 
the roots, but without diſturbing them; then 
with your knife or ſharp ſpade cut off all the 
ſhoors, large and ſmall, of each ſtool, cloſe 
and level to the place from which they ariſe, 


leaving the mother ſtools in the ground; and | 


| when you have taken up all the plants of the 
firſtrrench, then proceed to the next row; open 
another trench, turning the earth into the 
firſt, and cut off all the ſhoots of this row as 
before; and in like manner continue taking 
up the whole, according as they are wanted; 
and the ſtools remaining undiſturbed, they 
Will ſend up a freſh ſupply of ſhoots for an- 
other year's ſervice, and after theſe another ; 
and in that manner they will furniſh a ſuc- 
ceſſion for many years, obſerving to take up 
the productions of each year as above di- 
rected. 

But I would obſerve, that, after the firſt and 
| ſecond year, the ſtools ſpread at bottom, and 
ſend up many ſmall ſhoots between and in 
the rows ; therefore, to encourage the prin- 
cipal ſhoots, all the intervening {ſmall ſpawn 
ſhould be annually drawn up in May and June. 

It is likewiſe pr to — that al- 
tough the ſtools of theſe roots will endure 
many years, wilt in time become weak, or 
worn out, as alſo the foil; therefore, in fix 
or ſeven years, more or leſs, when you 
3 the ſhoots come weak and inconfi- 

e, prepare to make a freſh plantation 
in another part of the | 
© COCOS, Cocoa- 


ut-Tree. 


incloſing a large, oval, bard 
holes at the baſe. 


ſhaped lobes, fo 


C 00 


houſes for variety and ſingularity of growth, + 
they growing Ih a 4 ſtem, with- 
gut branches. — very large, long, 
Franch-like, winged leaves, of ſeveral feet 
in length. «+ 1 l As 
Clas and order, Afonecia Hexandria. 
Chara#ers.] Calyx, male and ſemale 
flowers apart on the ſame plant, growing in 
a ſpadix, protruded from a general umvalvular 
ſpatha, each flower of the ſpadix having a 
cup compoſed of three ſmall, concave, coloured 
leaves. CoRoLLA, each flower'of the ſpadix 
compoſed of three petals. STAMINA, fix 
filaments, and arrow-ſhaped antherz. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oval germen, no ſtyle, but a 
trilobed ſtigma. PRRIc RIU, a very large, 
roundith, trigonous, learhery cover or drupe, 
nut, having three 
The ſpecies are, 
1. Cocos nucifera. | 
Nut-bearing Cocos, or Cocoa-nut-tree.] Co- 
cos with an upright, fimple, branchleſs trunk, 
many feet high, garniſhed at top with large, 
branch-like, win leaves, of many {word- 
back at the edges; and 
at top of the ſtem, long ſpadiceous bunches 
of flowers, ſucceeded by cluſters of very large, 
triangular, fibrous fruit, each containing a 
large oval nut, incloſing a white ſweet ker- 
nel, and a quantity of wholeſome milky li- 
uor. | 
; This tree is a native of India, where it ob- 
tains ſixty feet ſtature ; and its branch-hke 
leaves are often twelve or fifteen feet long, 
appearing like branches, there being no 
other. 

2. Cocos aculeata. 

Prickly Cocos, or Great Macaw-tree.] Co- 
cos with an upright, branchleſs ſtem, growing 
thirty feet high, covered with a browniſh 
bark, armed with numerous black prickles, 

rniſhed with large frondoſe- winged leaves 
ix feet long, compoſed of fword-thaped ſoli- 
oles, having the nbs prickly, and long ſpadi- 
ceous bunches of flowers, ſucceeded by egg. 
ſhaped, coriaceous, dark- purple fruit, inclu 
ing an oval-oblong, pointed nut, containing 
an oblong kernel and milky liquor. 

Theſe two ſpecies of Cocos are tender exo- 
tics, are cultivated in curious hot-houſe col- 
lections of fimilar tender plants for curioſity, 
war the ſingular variety of their large frondoſe 

ves. | 

Both the ſpecies are raiſed from the nuts, 

pe quantities of which, particularly the 
{hrſt, are annually brought to England by the 


Curious lofty trees of the palm tribe, from 


the Welt Inches, and cultivated here in hot- 
11 | 


| 


| 
| 


Weſt- India ſhips ; theſe, as ſoon as they ar- 
rive, are to be planted ſeparately in pots of 
88 rich 
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0 


0 | # 
rich earth, placing them. ſide-ways, and di-] and afford them ſhade from the ſun till they 
rectiy plunge the pots over their rims in a| have taken root, repeating the waterings mo- 


bark-bed, and in fix weeks they will germi- 
nate at the holes at the baſe, and will ſoon 
come up, giving frequent waterings, and 
continue them always in the ſtove, — 
them occaſionally into larger pots, being careful 
at each removal to preſerve the ball of earth 
about their roots, and not to break the fibres. 

COFFEA, Coffee- tree. 

It conſiſts of one beautiful evergreen ſhrub 
for the hot-houſe, er both flowers and 
ſruit in England; and its fruit or berries are 
the Coffee. 
. Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charafers.] CALYx is ſmall, four-parted, 
and placed on the germen. CoROLLA is 
monopetalous, funnel - ſhaped, tubular below, 
plane and five-parted at top. STAMINA, five 
filaments placed in the tube of the corolla, 
and linear, incumbent antherz. PisTILLU u, 
a roundiſh germen, ſingle ſtyle, and two thick, 
reflexed ſtigmas. PERICARPLIUM, an oval, 
umbilicated berry, having two hemiſpherical 
ſeeds, 

The ſpecies is, 

CoFFEA arabica. 

Arabian Coffee - tree. ] Coffea with an upright 
brown ſtem, branching by pairs oppoſite, ten 
or twelve feet high, each pair ctoſſing that 
immediately below it, and diminiſhing in 
length upward, garniſhed with large, oblong- 
oval, waved, oppoſue leaves; and at the ſides 
of the branches, cloſe-fitting cluſters of pure 
white quinquetid flowers, ſucceeded by oval 
berries, ripening to a blackiſh colour. 

This is a very ornamental evergreen ſhrub, 
a native of Arabia Felix and Ethiopia, and 
requires the temperature of a hot-houſe in 
this country ; ſo muſt always remain in pots 
of rich light earth, and reſide conſtantly in 
that department, where it will continue its 
verdure beautifully the year round, produce 
flowers and ripe berries, and effect an orna- 
mental appearance at all ſeaſons, dut more 
particularly in autumn and winter, when fur- 
niſhed with fruit. 

It is raiſed from ſeed, i. e. the berries ; 
and thoſe produced here in our ſtoves will 
grow; obſerving, that as they ſoon loſe their 
germinative property, it is eligible to ſow, 
them as ſoon as poſſible after they ripen. Let 
them be ſown in pots of light rich earth half 
an inch deep, and plunge the pots in the bark- 
bed, giving light ſprinklings of water once 
a week, and in about a month the plants 
will appear, which, when three iaches high, 
prick into ſeparate ſmall pots, give a little 
water, and plunge them again in the bark-bed, 


* 
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| good light kuchen 


derately as you ſhall ſee occaſion, and give 
them air in common with the other exotics of 
the ſame department. . 
This tree is alſo ſometimes propagated by 
layers and cuttings, which, however, emit 
roots rather reluctantly ; but it is worth the 
trial, planting them in of earth, 
and plunge them in the bark-bed, ſupplying 
them duly with water and occaſional ſhade. 
The general culture of this tree in this 
country is It muſt remain continually in 
the ſtove, have water two or three times a 
week in ſummer, and about once or twice a 
week in winter, and freſh air admitted in com- 
mon with the other exotics of the hot-houſe ; 
and as it advances in growth, allow it larger 
pots in proportion. Likewiſe, every year or two 
ſbift it into freſh earth, obſerving, at each 
time of removal, to trim off all dry matted roots 
on the outſide of the ball, as alſo part of the 
old earth; then placing che plant in the pot, 
till it up with freſh compoſt, none better than 
rden earth, and directly 
uy water, and plunge the pots in the bark- 


Cleanlineſs is alſo eſſential in the culture of 
this ſhrub here in our ſtoves ; therefore, when 
it has contracted much duſt or filth, let all 
the branches and leaves be well waſned. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that as it is frequently 
attacked by inſects, particular attention is ne- 
ceſſary, when theſe appear, to waſh and clean 
every branch and leaf one by one, which 
ſhould be repeated as often: as the vermin 
make their appearance; but if they are very 
numerors, it is a ſign of ill health and weak- 
neſs in the plant, and it proceeds chiefly from 
the root; therefore, in ſuch a caſe, it is ad- 
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| viſable alſo to ſhift the plant into entire freſh 


earth, and plunge it into che bark-bed; and 
when it recovers its health and vigour, the 
infects will diſappear. 

COLCHICUM, Ceolchicum, or Meado 
Sai one: fs We. 4 L 
This genus furniſhes a beautiful colleQion 
of bulbous-rooted, very low, flowery perennials 
tor the borders, poſſeſſing the fingular cir- 
cumſtance of their leaves appearing. at one 
time, and their lowers at another; the for- 
mer riſing long and narrow from the root in 
ſpring, and decay in june; and de flowers. 
e are monopetalgus, long, tubular, fix- 
parted, and erect, rife naked, alſo from the 
root, in autumn, nut more than four or fave 
inches high. 

Claſs and order, Flexandria Trigynia. 

Charatters.] CALY x,: none. COROLLA is 


ow 


W 


| 


P p 2 mono- 
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| us, formed into a long tube, 
irectly from the root, widening and 
ſpear-ſhaped-oval, concave, 


above into ſix 
erect ſegments STAMINA, fix awi-cha 
filaments, and oblong, incumbent, quadri- 
valvular antherz. PrsTILLUM, a germen 
buried in the root, three long, flender ſtyles, 
and reflexed, channelled ſtigmas. PRRICAR- 
PIUM, a trilobate, trilocular capſule, having 
many roundith ſeeds. | 
ſpecies are, | 


CorcnicuM autumnal, = 

Auturmnal Common Meadow Colchicnm.) 
Colchicum with an -roundiſh, dark- 
drown, bulbous root; erect, plane leaves fix 
inches long, and one or two broad ; and flow- 
ers wary Micron: foot-ſtalks directly from 
the root, having an ere tube three or four 
inches 1 idening above, and divided 
in colour different in 


Fiarieties are,] Common Autumnal Colchi- 
cum wich ſingle purple flowers double pur- 
ple flowered purple — varie- 
ted purple—with white ſingle and double 
wers — many-flowered white — white and 
red flowers—roſe-coloured fi and double 
flowers—variecgated rofe-coloured flowers 
red flowers—red and white flowers—yellow 
flowers broad laved—ſtriped leaved. 
2. CoLecHtcuM montanum. 
Mountain Span Colchicum.] Colchicum 
with an , Toundiſh, very dark coloured, 
. dulbous root; , narrow, ſpreading leaves ; 
and reddiſh flowers, ri without foot-ſtalks 
directly from the root, having a long tube di- 
vided into fix narrow ſegments, and yellow 


Colchicum with ſtriped 


FVaricty.] Mountam 
red flowers. 

3. CoLcmeuM veriegatum. 

ariegated Chequered Eafftern Colchicum. 

Colchic um with an oblong, flattiſh, bulbous 
root; broad, waved, ſpreading leaves; and 
large flowers, riſing without foot-ſtalks di- 
rectly from the root, divided into fix long 
ere ſegments, beautifully chequered with 
red, white, and crimſon. ; 

Varietics.] Vanegated chequered Colchi- 
cum with double flowers — with plane leaves, 
and ſingle and double chequered flowers. 
Ihe brſt of theſe three n 
eutumnale, in us ff urple ſtate, grows 
wild in many of 2 e gh 
Which, and all its varieties, being ſingularly 
ornamental, is alſo common in many curious 


gardens. 

All. che ſpecies and reſpective varieties are 

* and ate pretty autumnal ornaments 
: 4 
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for the fronts of flower —— ou nature 
of growth is, they produce their leaves com- 
monly in ſpring, though thoſe of the ſecond 
fort—often riſe the beginning of winter, and 
thoſe of all the ſorts continue their growth till 
June, then totally decay, and the root in a 
manner remains — till Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, when the flowers burſt forth from it 
entirely naked, without foot-ſtalk, calyx, or 
foliage, each flower conſiſting of one leaf, 
formed into a long erect tube, from three to 
five or fix inches long, ſtanding on the root, 
and divided at top into fix oval, erect ſegments ; 
the lower tubular part ſupphes the place of a 
foot-ſtalk to the upper diviſions; and when the 
flowers fade, the ſced-veſſels form within the 
ground, and flowly raiſe themſelves among 
the green leaves the following ſpring, and the 


ſeeds ripen in May or June. 

Thet: plants A * be planted in beds 
by themſelves, in rows nine inches aſunder, 
or may be diſperſed in the fronts of the dif- 
ferent borders; obſerving, in either method, 
they ſhould be-planted three mehes deep: and 
the ſeaſon either for procuring roots to plant, 
or to tranſplant thoſe already in your poſſeſ- 
fron, from one part of the garden to another, 
or into freſh beds, &c. is when their leaves 
decay in ſummer ; and the beſt time is from 
the beginning or middle of June until the 
beginning of Avguſt, after which time 
will ſoon emit new fibres, and ſhould not be 
removed, nor thoſe already up be kept longer 


t 


out of ground, if "i wonld have them flower 
in perfection the ſame autumn. | 
They ſhould be removed every two or three 


years at leaſt, when the bulbs will be increaſed 
into large bunches, fo ſhould be taken up and 
ſeparated. ' See BuLBovs-RooTs. 

Moſt of theſe bulbs are ſo vegetative, that 
they will flower as they accidentally lie out of 


]| ground ; but this Te. weakens them. 
| r 


opagation. 

Their propagation is by off-ſets of the bulbs, 
of which they are very prohific, which are 
to be taken up and divided at the decay of 
the leaf in ſummer, as above hinted, plant- 
ing the whole agam before the middle of 
Auguſt, 

New varieties are alſo obtained from ſeed, 


| 


which ſhould be ſown in boxes, or large pots, 


in autumn, covering it a quarter of an inch 
deep, and place them in a warm fituation tilt 
ſpring, when the plants will appear, which 
ſhould have the morning ſun durin 

ſummer, giving water in dry weather; a 
in the ſecond fummer, when their leaves de- 
cay, plant them out in beds to flower. 


| 
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LUTEA, Bladder. Sena. 
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Te fornithes hardy, deciduous - flowering. 


ſhrubs, and a ſhrubby, flowering perennial, a 


of them adorned with winged leaves of many 
pair of lobes, and butterfly-ſhaped flowers 


wing in cluſters, and are 
r the ſhrubbery. 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Characters. ] CALvx is monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped, five-parted at top, and permanent. 
CoROLLA, is CIT, varying in fi 
gure in different ſpecies. STAMINA, ten fila- 
ments, one ol them ſeparating from the reſt, 
and ſimple anthetæ. PisTILLUM, an oblong, 
e germen, a riſing ſtyle, and a linear, 
bearded ſtigma. PzrICARPIUM, a large, 
ſwollen, bladder-ſhaped, tranſparent, unilocu- 
lar pod, having kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of our gardens are, 
1. CoLUTEA arboreſcens. | 
Tree Colutea, or Common Bladder-Sena.] 


elegant furniture 


- 


Colutea with an upright, woody, whitiſh 


ſtem, branching laterally, and divided upward 
into a branchy head twelve or fourteen feet 
high, garniſhed with winged leaves of four or 
five pair of oval-obcordated lobes, terminated 
by an odd one; and from the ſides of the 
branches, numerous ſmall cluſters of pale 


eee flowers, ſucceeded by large bladder- 

aped pods. F 

2. ColLuTEA pocecktr. | 
Pococl': Early Colutea.] Colutea with an 


upright, woody, whitiſh ſtem, branching fix 
or Sos feet high ; winged leaves, of nine 
pair of oval-obcordatei lobes, terminated by 
an odd one ; and deep yellow flowers. 

. Corurtr a /orientalts) cruenta. 

Oriental Red Colutea.] Colutea with a 
woody ſtem, branching fix or ſeven feet high; 
winged leaves of ſeveral pair of wedge-form, 
obcordated lobes, ending in an odd one ; and 
blood-coloured yeilow-ſpotted flowers. 

4. CorvTea freteſcens. | 

Shrubby A thiepian Scarlet Colutea.] Colu- 
tea with a ſhrubby ſtem, branchin 
ſides erectly four or five feet high; winged 
leaves of ten or twelve pair of oval-oblong, 
boary, whitiſh lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; and at the upper part of the branches, 
many ſmall bunches of ſcarlet flowers, ſuc- 
cecded by large, ſwollen pods. 

The flowers of all the ſorts are of the pea- 
bloom, or butterfly kind, conſiſting each of 
a ſtandard, two wings, and a keel. Sce Pa- 


PILIONACEA. | 
They are all hardy enough to ſucceed in 


from the 


| well as their bladder-ſha 


[ 
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| „ 
ſorts may be raiſed plentifully in the common 
ground. . * 

The firſt three ſpecies are very ornamental, 
both in their beautiful pinnated foliage, and 
their numerous flowers, in June and July, as 
pods an inch or 
two long, which produce an a le va- 

iety in autumn; all of which are proper or- 
naments for any of the ſhru plantations, 
as they 11 freely in any common ſoil 
and expoſure, in common with other hardy 
flowering ſhrubs, 

The fourth ſpecies is a moſt elegant plant, 
and flowers beautifully in June and July, but 
is rather of tender quality, being impatient of 
ſevere froſt ; fo ſhould have a ſheltered ſunny 
ſituation, and dry warm ſoil, and it is alfo pro- 


| per to retam ſome im pots, to move to ſhelter 


of a green-houſe, or deep frame, in winter ; 
3 as the plants, at any rate, are apt 
to go off in two, three, or four years, a ſup- 
ply ſhould be raiſed every year or two from 
ſeed, which when fown early in ſpring, the 
plants often flower the ſame year 21 
and September. 
Propagation of all the Sorts. 
The firſt, ſecond, and third ſorts are raifed 


abundantly from ſeed, fown in February or 


March half an inch deep in a bed of common 


earth, and the plans will riſe freely, and be 
fit to tranſplant in nurſery rows in fo 


prang fol- 
e Frm in two or three years will be 
— r the ſhrubbery. 
ey alſo grow by layers, layed any time 
in autumn, winter, or ſpring. | 
The fourth fpecies, Cotrtea fruteſcens, is 
alſo raiſed from feed, ſown half an inch deep 


in a warm border in March or April, and 


when the plants are three inches high, tranſ- 
plant them, ſome m a ſheltered border, and 
ſome in pots, to move under ſhelter the fol- 
lowing winter. But if you would have the 
plants forwarder, or to flower the fame year, 
ſow the feed in pots, and plunge them in a 
hot-bed early in March; it will forward them 
conſiderably, that the plants will probably 
flower in July or Auguſt. 

COMPOSITUS Fs, Compound Flower, 
i. e. compoſed of numerous floſculi, or ſmall 
florets in the ſame calyx, as in daiſy and ſun- 


| flower. 


All Compound Flowers are 8ggregate. See 


AGGREGATUsS Fes. 


- A compound flower is defined to be forme] 


of an aggregate, or union, of ſeveral diſtin 


- the ſhrubbery, but the fourth ſpecies requires 
a warm fituation ; they flower abundantly in 
June and July, ſucceeded by numerous pods, 

cruſhed with ripe feeds, from which all the 


fructitfications, or many {mall florets, or leſſer 
flowers. within one common cup or calyx, 
and each floret furniſhed wich a proper fructi- 
hcauon, either all hermaphrodites, or males and 

female, 


a | 
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females, or hermaphrodites or males in the. 


diſk or middle, and females in the radius or 
circumference, and all the hermaphrodites 
having each five ſtamina, and theſe alwa 
united by their antherz or tops into a cylinder, 
through which paſſes the ſtyle, crowned with 
a divided ſtigma, having both the diviſions or 
1 ts revolute, or rolled back, and each 
floret ſucceeded by a ſingle naked feed, which 
is either coronated with down, &. as in 
dandelion ; or the crown is wanting as in 
ſunflower. 

Examples of Compound Flowers, are daiſy, 
feverfew, marigold, ſunflower, after, chryſ- 
anthemum, hawk-weed, centaury, African 
marigold, dandelion, and many others; all 
of which are formed of many florets in one 
common cup, as above deſcribed. 

All Compound Flowers, which are a nume- 
rous tribe, are of the claſs Syngene/ia. Sec 
CLASSIS. 

The other general properties of a Com- 
pound Flower are, . 

The common or general calyx is formed 
either of one ſeries of leaves immediately 
ſurrounding the receptacle and floſcules or 
florets, or of a double ſeries, frequently a 
leſſer and a greater, and is ſometimes imbri- 
cated, i. e. formed of many ſcales. 

The leſſer flowers or florets that form the 
Compound Flower are univerſally monopeta- 
lous, i e. of one petal, ſitting cloſe upon the 
receptacle, and are of different figures and 
fizes in different genera ; and under each flo- 
ret is generally placed a ſingle feed. 

The compound flowers 2 different ap- 
pellations, according to the form. or figure, 
and ſituation of the florets of which it is com- 
poſed. 

They are generally diſtinguiſhed by the 
following appellations. 

Tubular Compound Flower, {tubu/o/us, or 
of hollow florets) ; all the florers that compoſe 
tie flower are tubular and funnel-thaped. 
that is, bollow almoſt from bottom to top, 
and divided into five ſpreading parts at the 
brim, and which kind of florets, when they 
compole entirely the whole Compound Flow- 
ers, are moſtly all hermaphrod'tes, having 
. each five ſtam ina and a ſtyle; though there 
are tubular male and female florets, common 
to ſome genera; alfo hollow neutral flo- 
rets. 

Ligulated Compoun Flower, Cligulatus, flat 

or ſtrap-ſhaped florets) ; the florets that com- 
paſe the flower are all plane, flat, and ex- 
panded, and reſemble a ſtrap, fillet, or tongue, 
and are either entire at top, or divided into 


tf. e or five parts, and which kind of florets, 
9 
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when they form entirely any compound flow- 
er, are commonly all hermaphrodites, and 


have each its five ſtamina, ſtyle, and naked 
ſecd, as in hawkweed, dandelion, and many 


other genera; but there are alſo ligulate 
male and female florets, ſometimes in the 
ſame or different flowers. | 

Radiated Compound Flower, {radiatus or 
radius, a radiated margin or circumterence) 
having one, two, or more ſeries of long flat 
florets placed round the mare in or outward 
part, in form of a ray, or reſe; Ty the rays 
proceeding from the body of the fun, as in 
ſunflower; and the diſk (diſcus), or central 
part, is formed by numerous ſmall tubular flo- 
rets, exemplified alſo in ſunflower, marigold, 
&c. In moſt radiated compound flowers, the 
radius is generally formed of ligulated or plane 
florets, as in ſunflower and marigold juſt 
mentioned, and are commonly all females or 
neutrals; and the tubular florets in the diſk 
are generally all hermaphrodites or males ; 
but in ſome genera the radius is formed by 
long tubular florets, unlike thoſe in the cen- 
tre, as in centaury or blue-bottle ; and in ſome 
the florets in the radius are naked, that is, 
without petals altogether. | 

It is moſtly to be obſerved, that both tubu- 
lar and flat florets, in all Compound Flowers 
that are not radiated, are generally all her- 
maphradite. | 

And in radiated-Compound Flowers, the 
florets which occupy or form the diſk, are, for 
the general part, all hermaphrodite or male : 
and the ſemi-florets, or others that conſtitute 
the rays, are moſt commonly females or 
neutrals. ; | 

Neutral florets are ſuch as want both ſta- 
mina and ſtyle, and are of no ſex, or neuter. 

Naked florets are ſuch that have.no petal or 
corolla. We 

But Compound Flowers are conſtituted ſe- 
veral ways, as, 

Tubular hermaphrodite florets, both in the 
diſk and radius. | 

Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and tubular females in the radius. 

Tubular hermap'irodites in the diſk, and 
tubular neutrals in the ray. | 
Tubular hermaphrodites in the diſk, and 
ligulate hermaphrodites in the radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the diſk, and 

ligulated females in the radius. 
Tubular hermaphrodites in the diſk, and 
ligulated neutrals in the ray. 7 
Tubular hermaphrodites in the diſk, and 
naked females in the radius. 


Tubular male florets in the diſk, and naked 


females in the ray or radius, | 
Ligulated 


: | * fy 
COM | Gem. - 
' | | ; 
Ligulated hermaphrodites both in the diſk | ent Compoſts are neceſſary for all the known 
Aud radius. plants in the world ; which we can affirm for 
As to the number of florets in a Compound | the ſatisfaction of the unexperienced, and not 
Flower, they are generally very numerous and | perplex them with tedious directions in every ; | 
indeterminate. : | 5 enus, for preparing expenſive and trouble- | « 5. 
In ſome genera. the florets of the Compound | lome Compoſts for every ſpecies thereof, 
Flower have ſmall diſtin cups within the | which is altogether unneceſſary. 
larger, and belong to the fifth order of the As, for inſtance, a rich moderately light 
claſs Syngene/ta. Compoſt, of the texture of kitchen - Sho. 4 
Of Double Compound Flowers. earth, is agreeable to moſt plants; a looſe 
Plenitude or doubleneſs in Compound Flow- | light Compoſt for ſome particular plants; a 
ers is effected different ways. dry, ſandy, rubbiſhy Compoſt for others, 
As, for example, radiated Compound Flow- | ſuch as moſt of the ſucculent tribe; and a 
ers, which generally have plane florets in the] loamy fattiſh Compoſt, of a pliable mouldery 
margin, A bong in the diſk, are rendered | temperature, is particularly well adapted to 
double two different ways; that is; the pleni- | moſt forts of trees and ſhrubs, and indeed to 
tude may either be efleQed by an increaſe | moſt plants that are not ſucculent. 
of the . and an almoſt total excluſion of] But prepared Compoſts are principally in 
the tubular florets in the diſk, or is effected j practice for plants in pots, and for ſome cu- 
by an elongation of the hollow florets in the | rious flowers in beds, and tender plants in 
centre, 8 | a leſs profound diviſion of their | hot-beds, &c. 
brims. In the farſt mode of impletion, which In reſpect, however, to Compoſts for the 
is termed impletion by the radius, it is evi- | amendment of the general ſoils of a garden, 
dent that a radiated flower, rendered double | ſeveral ſpecies of earthy ſubſtances may be em- 
by the radius, will be either almoſt entirely | ployed, according as the quality of the natural 
female florets, - as in feverfew and African | foil ſhall require; as, for inſtance, if the na- 
marigold; or of neutral florets, as in ſunflow- | tural foil is of a very light, looſe, or ſandy 
er: and in the ſecond mode of impletion, | quality, it may be affſted occaſionally by the 
termed impletion by the diſk, the florets of] addition of heavy ſubſtances, ſuch as loam, 
that part are extended to a great length, and | and any kind of fattiſh earth, mud of ponds 
thoſe of che radius, though they ' ſometimes | and ditches, with plenty of rotten dung; on 
remain unchanged, moſt commonly adopt the | the other hand, heavy, clayey, and all ſtub- 
figure of thoſe of the diſk, without, however, born ſoils, may be meliorated by light Com- 1 4 
ſuffering any alteration in the point of ſex. | poſts, i. e. my light ſandy earth, drift and 1 
Daiſy, feverfew, and African marigold, ex- ſea-ſand, the ſhovellings of turnpike - roads, 
hibit inſtances of this, as well as the former | the cleanſing of ſtreets, all kinds of aſhes, 
mode of impletion. rotten tanner's-hark, rotten wood and ſaw- | 
The impletion of tubular Compound Flow- | duſt, and other ſimilar light opening materials 1 
ers ſeems to obſerve the ſame rule as that of | that cau be moſt conveniently obtained, adding = 
the radiated flowers juſt delivered. to any, or all of them, a convenient portion 8 
COMPOSTS. In gardening, Compoſts | of dung. | 2 
are compounds or mixtures of ſeveral earths, | As to Compoſts for particular curious plants, 4 
or earthy ſubſtances, agd oy either for the | to be preſerved in pots or tubs, beds, &c. the = 
improvement of the general foil of a garden, | following are in practice. 1 
or of that for ſome particular plants. ; One principal Compoſt in practice is freſh 
Almoſt every plant in nature may be ſaid] or maiden earth from a paſture-ground, that 
to have ſome particular favourite ſoil; and yet] is, of a light, but fattiſh mouldery tempera- Jl 
there is hardly any plant or tree but what will | ture; and if it inelines to loam of a pliable .> 
proſper in common garden earth; and even | texture, it will be an advantage; however, | B 
the moſt delicate plants of our green-houſes, | of any fat pliable paſture earth, take the top = 
ſtoves, and hot-beds, are found to ſucceed in | fpit, turf and all, and to which add about one x 
common rich light mould, of the quality of | third or fourth part of thoroughly rotten dung, | _ 
that of a good kitchen garden; ſo that none | and lay the whole in a long heap or ridge a 
need be at any great loſs on the conſideration | yard high, in a fituation oaks to the ſun 
of Compoſts. I would obſerve, however, that | and air, ſeveral months, turning it over occa- 
many kinds of plants may be farther improved | ſionally, that the whole may be converted to 
by cls adapted to the ſoil of their natu- | mould, and the ports properly incorporated; 
ral growth ; but, on the other hand, would | and this will be found to anſwer almoſt every - 
be underſtood to mean, that only a few differ- | purpoſe of vegetation. But in default of good 
| . paſture 
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COM 
paſture earth, which is ſometimes inconveni- 
ent to be obtained, a quantity of good garden 
mauld of the above quality will anſwer ve 
well; but more particularly that which has 
been well cultivated by proper manure, which 
may at all times be from the quar- 
ters of the kuchen garden: add thereto one 
third or fourth part of rotten dung, none bet- 
ter than that of old hot- beds; and if the mould 


is rather of a ſtiff nature, add alfo about a 
fourth part of fea or drift ſand, or, for want 


of theſe, aſhes, or rotten tan, &c. caſting. 


the whole in an heap, to lie five or fix months, 
but if a year the better, ſtirring it over ſeveral 
times, as above directed. 

Another Compoſt in uſe is that for plants 
that particularly require a more light, looſe 
ſoil; a Compoſt may be formed of one half 
good e paſture mould, or that of a gar- 

and about one third part of ſand, and 
another of rotten dung, forming the whole 
in 2 heap as above. 

For plants that require a ſoft, loofe, rich 
- earth, uſe for Compoſt good light rich earth 
of a garden or paſture, rotten tanner's-bark, 
or rotten earthy wood, faw-duſt, tree leaves, 
rotten dung, and a ſmall portion of fand. 

For plants that delight in dry rubbithy ſoils, 


as the ſucculent tribe, form a Compoſt of 


one half of perfectly light garden or paſture 
mould, and one halt of ſand or road ſoil, and 
a little ſcreened lime rubbiſh, laying the whole 
in a heap for a few weeks or months, and 


turn it over two or three times in a mixed or- 


der; which Compoſt may be made lighter or 
Heavier, according as the plants are more or 
leſs ſucculent. 

A loamy Compoſt, as already hinted, is a 
favourite Gil of numbers of plants ; that is, 
though moſt plants will flouriſh in any kind 
of good earth, or the Compoſts before men- 
tioned, yet that of a hight, warm, loamy tem- 
ure, is found to improve the culture of 
almoſt all forts of plants, but more particular- 
ly all the tree and ſhrub kind: this Compoſt is 

us prepared; maiden or freſh loamy earth 
from a common, or any dry paſture-ground, 
where the ſoil is of a ſoft and moderately light 
pliable nature (ſee Lo AN], taking the upper- 
moſt ſpit, ſward and all, chopping it to bits, 
and add thereto rotten dung, as before di- 
rected, which, after lying in a ridge or heap 
twelve or fifteen months to rot the ſward, and 
by frequent turnings over to break the lumps, 
and mix the parts, will be excellent for uſe; 
when, if neceflary, it may either be made 
lighter by the addition of ſome of the fore- 
mentioned light materials, or made heavier | 


428 fat garven earth, according as 
: 


| proſper w 


COM 


the nature of particular plants ſhall require, 
which will be always hinted in the culture of 
the reſpective articles, whether in pots, beds, 
or borders. : | 

The floriſts are y curious in their 
compoſitions for their fine prize flowers; the 
following are their auricula and hyacinth 
Compoſts, but which will alſo anfwer for al- 
moſt all other curious flowers. 

For avriculas, the favourite compoſt is 
light earth from a paſture ground, the top 
ſpit with the ſward, and neat's dung, of each 
an equal portion, and about half the quantit 
of drift or ſea-ſand, and, when it can be had, 
a little rotten willow earth, or any rotten 
earthy wood, or old rotten tan or ſaw - duſt, 
forming the whole in an heap for ſeveral 


| months, or a year, tarning it over ſeveral times 


at proper intervals. . 

This Compoſt is alſo proper for many other 
curious flower plants, ſuch as the tine carna- 
tions, curious ranunculuſes, and ancmones ; 
and for which, to make it go farther, you 
may add a quantity of garden mould ; 
obſerving, however, that though rheſe flow- 
ers often excel in the above Compoſt, yet I 
have obſerved them flower almoſt equally well 
in common, rich, light, garden earth. 

For the hyaciath, the favourite Compoſt is 
different from the above, though that will 
anſwer tolerably well, as will alſo ſome of 
the other light Compoſts, and they even often 
in good garden carth ; however, 
curious floriſts, to blow that delightful lower 
in its higheſt perfection, often uſe the follow - 
ing Compoſt—Neat's dung and drift ſand, of 
each an equal portion, * half che quantity 
of old rotten tan, and where it can be eatily 
procured, the fame portion of rotten leaves 
of trees, or, in lieu thereof, add a little more 
rotten bark, and a proportionate quantity of 


light earth from a paſture or garden ; let the 


whole be mixed in a heap, to lie at leaſt a 
year, giving it frequent turnings; but if it re- 
mains in the heap fifteen or eighteen months, 
it will be an advantage. | 

With one or other of all the above Compoſts 
you ſuit all forts of plants ſufficiently, of 
which directions are given in the culture of 
all the reſpective articles; and any of the 
forts of Compoſt may always, upon occaſion, 
be eked out by an addition of garden earth, 
in proportion to the intended temperature of 


each reſpeAive Compoſt. 


But where any particular Compoſt is neceſ- 
fary, it is exhibited in treating of the culture 
of the reſpective articles. ; 

In all Compoſts where ſand is neceſſary, 
ſea or driſt-ſand is to be preferred, and that 


which 


COM) 


which is dug out of pits is the moſt improper. 
of all ; therefore, where ſea · ſand cannot be 
eaſily obtained. which is rather the beſt, al- 
ways chuſe drift-ſand, or that taken 
ſurface. | 10 : 
Likewiſe in 


} 


| 


| 


* 
* 
3 


may be ſubſtituted, and is a very proper in- 

* oh alſo all ſorts of wood ſaw-duſt may 
. ed. Wikis: A or Ant £44451 
In uſing garden mould occaſionally for 
Compoſts, the places of the N from 
whence it is taken may readily. be made 
good by à due fupply of manure, and the 
emptyings of pots of old earth, and old flow- 
er- beds, &c. Which being wrought up toge+ 
ther with the natural ſoil, will be excellent for 
the growth of kitchen vegetables. 
{ Al Compoſts ſhould be formed in an open 
expoſure, free to the ſun, air, rains, froſts, &c. 
to meliorate and fertiliſe the ſoils; and the 
ingredients ſhould be formed in an heap, not 
in u large and high one, but rather extended 
in length like a ridge, about a1 yarg or four 
feet thick, ſo that the rays of the ſun may 
penetrate through it; once every two or, three 
months, at leaſt, it ought to be turned over, 
and the bottom throvn to the top, that all the 
parts may be well mixed, and equally parti- 
1 the influence of the ſun and ele- 
ments ; this is ſo eſſential, that if the heap 
is not thus expoſed, the Compoſt would be far 
from affording; the propoſed advantage to the 
plants, and would to many ſorts rather prove 
detrimental, ſo that it would be more eligible to 
uſe common garden mould immediately. from 
a well-cultivated border or quarter. 

It is that all Compoſts for plants 
in pots, tubs, &c. alſo for all tender plants 
in hot-beds and flower-beds, ſhould remain 
ſeveral months in the heap or ridge before it is 
uſed, eſpecially thoſe {ts formed of 
freſh earth and other new materials, which 


ſhould always have a ſummer's ſun and win- 


ter's froſt, and frequent ſtirring, for the whole. 
thould be perfectly meliorated, and converted 
to a pure mould. 2 . 
When the Compoſts are to be uſed, it is 
not adviſable to ſcreen them, except for ſome 
particular purpoſes, which are hinted in dif- 
ferent parts of the work; ſo that, for general 
uſes, the ſoil ſhould only be broken fine with 
the ſpade and hands, for, when fine ſcreened 
or ſifted, it becomes too compact for the roots 
ein,, 1 Ss” 
The. term maiden or virgin earth, often | 
mentioned for Compoſts, ſignifies that of any 


— — 
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5 
common, or. other paſture graund, that has 
never. been hed for the production of 


other crops, or, at .leaſt, that 
long time in paſture. | 


PTONIA......-.. 


This genps furniſhes a hardy deciduous tree, | 


for. ornamental plantations, with fern - like 
leaves, and monazcious, apetalous flowers. 

_ Claſs and order, Menccia Triandria. | 
Carat lers] Male and female flowers apart 
on the ſame tree, the males collected into cy- 
lindric; imbricated, looſe amentums. CATx, 
a diphyllous,cup.. CorRoLLA, none. STA- 
NA, three ſhort filaments, topped with bi- 
valye anthere.,. The females collected into 
ovate, imbricated, cloſe amentums, CaLyx, 
a {1x- cup, membranaceous at the baſe. 
Conor LA, none. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh 
gennen,. with two capillary ſtyles, PERI- 


"8 , , "3 
=- 4 14 +. 


CARPLUM, che  germen becomes an oval, 
„. 7d oi rs (15ce f 
he ſpecies is, 


Cen rer afplenifole.. 

, Spleenwort-leaved Comptonia. ] Riſes wich an 
upright ſtem branching to twenty or more feet 
high, oblong leaves, finuated on their edges al- 
texuately,, very deep; and ſaffron - oured 
ügrets in amentums, ſucceeded by roundiſn 


e tree is very hardy, and will ſucceed in 
almoſt any foil; ut is propagated either b 
ſeeds or layers. By ſeeds: —ſow the ſecds 
about an inch deep in a bed of light earth in 
the ſpring, and the plants will come up the 
next;ycar, obſerving to keep them clear from 
weeds, and giving occaſional waterings in dry 
„ 4 e 

By layers, lay the young ſummer ſhoots in 
—.—— by flit ENS = in two years they 
will be well routed, when they may be taken 
off and tranſplanted... * 

CONIFEERÆ, Coniferous, or Cone bear- 
ing; plants Which bear chat kind of fruit or 
ſeed-veſſel, called a Cone, See Convs and 
SrROBILUs. | 

The plants of this tribe are moſtly of the 
tree and thrub kind, and retain their leaves all 
the year, except ſome ſorts of larch, which 
loſe their leaves during the winter. 

The principal genera of the Coniferous 
tribe are, the. pinzs, or pine-tree, including 
fir, larch, and cedar of Lebanon — the cu 
preſſus, cypreſs-tree—-T7 huga, arbor-vitæ 
ephedra, ſhrubby horſe-tail—uniperns, juni- 
per=tree, including ſavin, and ſeveral ſpecies 
of cedars. The Packs of ſome ſpecies of ju- 
niperus docs not exceed two feet, that of ſome 
ſpecies of pinut approaches to a hundred; their 
form is generally conical, aud extremely beau- 
| Qq tiful, 


: 


CON, 


tiful, from the diſpoſition of their branches, 
Which ſurround and cover the ſtem even to 
the root, and extend themſelves erho- 
and circularly, like ſo many ra. 


or my; theſe have aà bitter taſte, 

d vey 6 dle oel ; and it is faid, plan- 
wk ww are exceeding wholeſome, by 
meliorating the air by their balfamic and aro- 
_— exhalations, beſides being beautiful to 


"From the Gin is extriQed har we 
erroneouſly call Venice turpentine; from the 
wild pine, or: pinaſter, is extracted the com- 
mon turpentine, and from which is diſtilted 
the oil of that name; the dregs of the diſti]- 
lation form the common rofm © the pitch- tree, 
* fort of fr, produces the ſubſtance from 
whence it derives name. The branches 
of the black and white ſpruce- fits are uſed by 
the Americans in making their fpruce-beer; 
the leaves of the common ſavin are uſed b 
farriers for deſtroying worms in horſes. 
decoction in il the ſeeds of ter, 
or of the n of the branches pulled 
in ſpring; is with a proper regimen, to 
dir the moſt confirmed and i veto Rity 
All the ſorts are hardy and valuable plants 
in ornamental ng, and many of them 
moſt valuable timber trees, particularly the 


genus pinus; none are more ornamental if 
when growing, or turn to more profit when | ed, 
felled, for they arrive to great height and 


— as timber, are ſuperior for 
Kinds of buildings, and moſt * 


for maſts of ſhips. 
ured] is ſaid 


'The timber of the e 
to reſiſt worms, moths, and all putrefaction, 
and to laſt many centuries; the doors of St 
Peter's church at Rome, it is ſaid, were ori- 
ginally of this material, which, after laſting 
cleven hundred years, diſcovered not the leaſt 
tendency to corruption. 

But for the culture, and 1 particulars 
of the Coniferous trees, ſee their reſpective 


ners.. '*” 
CONVALLARIA, Conral-Lily, or Lily 
of the Valley, and Solomon's-Sea 

This genus conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous, ' 

owery perennials, producing annual ſtalks 
from pa inches to a yard in ſtature, adorned 
with oblong, ribbed leaves, and monopetalous, 
mall, bell - ſhaped flowers, and are eligible 
termiture for the pleaſure-ground. ” 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CALYX, none. CoROLLA, 


monopetalous, bell - ſhaped, fix - parted, and 
ſpreading at the brim. STAMINA, fix fila- 


[ 


| 


Moſt of the Coniferous trees are reſinous, | 


Y- very beautiful. 


C'ON 


there: ' PieT1itLUMy 2 globular germen, 
fender fiyle, and — trigonous 9 — 
PERTCARPTUM, a W E e 
fingle ſeed. 
The ſhocies of our — are, 
I. Convalt anti e | 
' {May Comval Lily) or Lily of the 7 ally J 


4 
* is 1 
0 1 * 


Convallaria with a fibrous, creeping; white root, 
oblong, erect, longitudinally - veined leaves, 
in pairs, five or fix inches long, and one or 
two broad, and among them naked flo wer- 
ſtalks half a foot high, garniſhed with'ſmall, 
drooping, white flowers, 5 in a fingle 
ſeries on one fide the ſtalk.” 

Varieties.] Lily of the Valley with ſingle 
white flowers — double white flowers — red 
flowers—purple and white ſtriped e 
double purple and white flowers. 

This ſpecies and varieties grow naturally in 
woods and ſhady places, in many parts of 
Britain, and other parts of Voroze'; but -all 
of them poſſeſs great merit as flower. plants 
for borders, ape? the compartments of 
wilderneſs works, and the like, though they 
will ſucceed any where; and thoſe of the 
double and ſtriped” Kinds, Feen ue 


2. Cevi fn Poljy thn | 
{Po officinale or Common Seb 
w_ cal.) Convallaria with a thick, knotty, 
bras, white root; upright, two-edg- 
1 * ſtalks, ten or twelve inches to two 
rel high, garniſhed with oblong-oval, ribbed, 
alternate leaves, their baſe embracing the falk; : 
and from their axillas, ſhort divided foot 
ſtalks, each ſupporting one r . white 
flower. 13 

' Varieties.) Common Solomon's-Seal with 
ſingle white lowers—donble white flowers 
ſweet· ſcented white flowers--with purple ſtalks 
and white flowers. 

This, and varieties, as well as ornamental 
plants in gardens, are of medical property, 
and the root is the part chiefly uſed, being fre- 
quently applied as a poultice to wounds 
and bruiſes, and a decoction of the plant cures 
the itch : the knotty root cut through tranſ- 
verſely having particular marks, appearing of 
ſome reſemblance to a ſeal, hence the name 
Solomon's Seal is derived. 

. ConvALLARTA multiflora. 
ultiflormus Solomon's Seal. ] Convallaria 
with a thick, jointed, fibrated, white root; 
upright round ſtalks near a yard high, gar- 
niſhed with broad, oblong - oval, alternate 
leaves, embracing the ſtalks with their baſe; 
ind from their axillas, ſhort foot-ſtalks, ſup- 


** inſerted into the —__ and erect "BP Vurieties. 


porting man LfA ben flowers. 
rge Broad- lea ved Multiflorous 
Solomon's- 


. .or four 


ce oN 


Solomon's-Seal with ſingle and double yoo 
— Dwarf Multiorous Solomon | om with 
Wr 18 Tk «47 
ConvALLARIA racemeſa. * 
). Racemons-flowered Solomon Seal. Conval- 
laria with a thick, knotty, fibrated root; up- 
ht ſtalks two feet high; oblong, pointed, 
bbs, cloſe · ſitting, alternate Jeaves; and the 
ſtalks terminated by racemous ſpikes of, us: 
iſh-white flowers. Une es 
| ConvALLARIA verticillata... Jr 
| Pertitillated-Narrow-leaved Salomon s-Se al, 
Convallaria with a thick, jointed, 
White root; upright angular ſtalks two feet 
high; long, narrow, ſmooth leaves, in à ver- 
ticillus or whorl round the ſtalks; and from 
the places of the leaves, ſhort foot-ſtalks, each 
ſupporting four or five ſmall whitiſh flow- 
ers. 
The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are mono- 
5 e bell, ——— rather ſmall, 
and divided at the brim ĩuto ſix ſpreading ſeg- 
ments, ring in May and June, ſucceeded 
by round berries, furniſhed with. rip ſeeds in 
autumn. 

They are all perennial i in root, but the ſtalks 
and leaves are annual riſing in ſpring, and 
mm in autumn. 

A ee art hatd , and delight in dhavdy 

laces, ſo are well ca ulated as ornamental 
furniture for-the borders of wood-walks, wil - 
derneſs quarters, and ſhady borders, where 
they will appear very ornamental: both an their 
ſingular growth, foliage, and flowers; but all 
the ſorts will alſo grow in almoſt any ſituation, 
and multiply exceedingly by their creeping 
roots, may be planted in ſpring or autumn; 
giving the n occational culture of the 
other border plants, of weeding, hoeing, &c. 
and to cut 1 their decayed ſtalks, and 

every three or four years to reduce their 


1 roots ee due e 


ropagation. | 
| The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
abundantly by dividing or ſlipping their roots 
any time from autumn till ſpring, though 
thoſe divided and planted out in autumn will 
flower ſtrong the following ſummer : he ſlips 
map be planted at once where they are always 
to remain, or as may be required ::; and they 
need not be removed oſtener than evety three | 


inc in the roots, may either be taken up, 
reduced and re-planted, or, as the 3 n 
the roots trimmed to proper 
CON VOLV e oc Convolonlss, Bind- 
weed, or Bear · bind. | 25 
This genus — many herdaccous 


[ 


re, or only when they are greatly | 


b 


S , , 


ennials, of which there are ſome of very 
flowery 2 and proper ornaments for che 
He and one or two for the 
all of them adorned principally 
with ſpear and heart-ſhaped leaves, and ** 
Open bell- ſhaped flowers. F 
T his genus derives the name, „ 
froth convolvs, 1. e. to roll round, or twine 
ahout, as moſt of the plants wind and alCend 
11 round any ſupport. 
Claſs and order, f Ha EX 8 
Caracters. J CALVx is monophyllous, avi. 


4 


7 


| five-parted at top, and permanent. CoroL- 


LA is monopetalous, 21 bell-ſhaped, and 
| ſpreading. STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, 
and * antheræ. PisriLron, a 


rou me - Fon. llender ſtyle, and two 


broad, ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a 


roundih alete W. devernl roundich 


There are ——— af a 23 ſpecies, 
but not a quarter of chem have merit in gar- 
dening, and ſome are common and very trou- 
bleſome 'weeds, ſuch as the trailing Field 
Bind-weed, and the Large Volubilate White 
Bear-bind, both of which are ſpecies of Con- 
voluulus; the latter, in particular, B often 
very troubleſome in gardens in ſummer, by its 
viding ſtalks, which twine about any thing 
chey encounter, either along the | ſurtace - > 
the earth, or aſcend ſpirally n tall plants 
7 
or trees ten or fiſteen feet high. 
| The ſpecies of this, genus, 8 that 
merit culture, are principally for ornamental 
purpoſes ; and the following are the ot; ma- 
terial ſpecies in our 
| aa taree are hardy herbaceous an- 
nuals 
I, ConvoLvULUS * Fs | 
Three-coloured Convoboulus, OW 
Convoluulus Minor. ] Convolvulus with pro- 
(trate, branchy ſtalks two feet long, trailin 
on the ground, garmſhed with. ſpear- RT 
oval, cloſe- fitting leaves; and at their axillas, 
long ſoot-ſtalks, each ſupporting one large, 
ui- coloured flower, light blue, young « _ 
and yellow bottom. 
.  Parzetzes., Convolvulus * — — 
flowers, having white bottoms—with Whue 
flowers var iegated blue and white flowers. 
This ſpecies e e are very Horite- 
rous annuals; the ſta rally pruſt 
thetiſelves: als OY — 
2 or climbi 3 {preading their 
| nc every way Ys flowering ate * 
from une till September. 24 Pa bl 


2. CONVOLYULUS a. 223,232: 


Per pure | 
[ Fu ple Conveluuins Afar.) . 


evining and trailing plants, „ twining, VT aſocuding ſtalks and 


branches, 
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brauches, winding about ſ. 
feet high, adorned with roundilh, 
formed, entire leaves; and from the 
erect foot-ſtalks, ſupporung large, open, 2 
ple-coloured flowers. 

Faricties.} Convolvulus Major with deep 
purple flowers—red flowers—bive 1 
white flowers. 

Theſe varieties are v flow ad bes-| 
tiful annuals; and if their ſtalks have ſupport 


3. Coxrorvurvs Nil. 
Anil-—or Deep-Blue Conevelonlus Mhe FR 
Convolvulus with twining ſtalks and — 
8 about ſupport fix or eight feet 

r ed with heart - ſhaped, three- 
| oy Dr and long axillary foot- 


ſtalks, —4 ea two large, deep-blue | 


wers. 

This is an exceeding beautiful annual, re- 
quires { to climb upon, and will "A 
à fine bloom from Auguſt till October. 

The two 2 are ſhrubby 1 
of the 
3 don vol vol vs canarien s. 
Canary Evergreen Conveloutus.] Convol- 
vulus with tw woody, perennial ſtalks 
and branches, — about ſupport twenty 
— bigh, garniſhed oh heart-ſhaped-oblong, 

downy, ever leaves, and axillary foot- 


dale each fopporting flow- 


wh CoxvoLvULUs Creorum. | 

{Cneorum album }—or Silvery r. ] 
Convolvulus with vpright, ſhrubby, perennial 
ſtalks, branchy, and a yard high, cloſely gar- 
niſhed on every fide with ſpear-thaped, dow ny, 
filvery leaves; and at the ends of the branches, 
cluſtery heads of reddiſh flowers. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies of eee 
197 = monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, 3 
ſpreading, appearing in June, ſuly, ſt, 
and September, — e 21 22 hi 

y's duration, t 


ſeveral en 


each flower is but of one 
annual forts exhibit a daily and plentiful ſuc- 
ceſſion till killed by the froſt, TIE 
| nce of ſeeds. 

They are all natives of diſtant ennie but 
have been inhabitants of our gardeds as 

or Ornament. 
All the annual kinds are hardy, and are 


beautiful furnitore for the pleaſure-ground ; | 


will proſper in any common ſoil, and ate pro- 
per both for borders and the vacant ſpaces in 
the fronts of the moſt conſpicuous ſht ubbery- 
_ "clumps; and they all riſe treely from feed is 
* full ground, _ _— be ſown where 


appott Gs _—_ icy 
330 


| 


ber; in each 


CON 


are to remain to flower; obſerving; thot 
t- | the Convelviilus trirolor, or Minor, may either 
be ſuffered to trail upon the ground, according 
to its natural growth, or may be tied up to 
ſtieks: but the other two annual ſpecies, and 
their varieties, being of the voluble or twini 
running kind, muſt have tall ſticks te elim? 
upon on Which they will naturally 'twine 
tdemſelves ſeveral feet high, flowering all 195 
way, and appear very ornamental. 

The propagation of all theſe 'annual kinds i is 
by ſowing che ſeed in March or April, in 
patches, in the places where they are to flow - 
patch ſow four or five ſeeds half 
an inch deep, and when the plants are an inch 
or two high, thin them, leaving but two or 
three of the beſt in each patch (lee ANNUAL 
Pra drs), managing chem afterwards as above 
dire 

The two perennial ſpecies are tender, ki 
elegant furniture for, the green-bouſe collec- 
tion, and well worth the attention of. every 
Fas poſſe ſſed of the conveniencies for A l 

mem during winter. 
them be kept in pots of rich earth, [ad 
managed as geranums, and myrtles, &c. See 
GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

The propagation of theſe” two ſorts "I is 
commonly by layers in'the ſpring; which take 
root freely in three or four months; cuttings 
of the young ſhoots alſo grow: freely in a 
ſhady border in May, June, and july; ſuck- 
ers ſrom the root aſſo make good plants. 
Of this genus, the two following perennials, 


Bindweed, and Bearbind, before hinted, are 


well-known troubleſome weeds ; but as they 
| produce many elegant flowers, ſome for va- 
riety preſerve here wo w_ rene of _ 
for flowering. © 
Their titles, &c. ate, 

6. ConvorvuLvus aue nut. | 
Field Perennial Conwoloulus, or Small Fi e 
Bindweed.) Convolvulus with creeping and. 
deeply penetrating, ſmall, fibry, tough roots ; 
many weak, trailing andtwining ſtalks; two or 
three feet long ; garniſhed with ſmall; tian 


x ThE * 


lar, arrow-poimted leaves, the baſe point 
both fides; — at all the joints, a enge 
flower on each foot-ſtalk, of different colours 


in different varieties. | 

Varieties.) Field [Perennial eee ee 
with white flowers - roſe- coloured flowers 
roſe and white ſtriped flowers White and 
purple flowers — white and purple 280 
1313 white-rayed — W 

All cheſe varieties grow wild 
abundance on the ſides of banks tas dr 
velly ſoils, where they exhibit a profuſion "of 


” great 


W . 


COG N 


the garden by way of variety, great care is 
requiſite. to keep their roots within due com- 
pals, for they creep far, and their ſtalks over- 
run whatever they grow near, and often riſe 
naturally in. gardens, proving moſt trouble- 
ſome weeds, difficult to eradicate, for the 
roots run deep, and are ſo very tough, that 
gardeners, in wrath often call them the devil's 


guts | | 1 | 931 
The roots are perennial, and the ſtalks riſe 
in ſpring, and die to the root in autumn. 
E eptum. 1 
Hedge Perennial Convelvulus, or Great 
White Bearbind.] Convolvulus with long, 
creeping, thick, fleſhy, white roots, ſending 
up annually many twining ' ſtalks, . winding 
round ſupport ten or fifteen feet extent, gar- 


niſhed with large, roundiſh, and oblong, ar- 
row-pointed leaves, divided at the baſe; and 
long peduncles from the joints of the branches, 


| 


each ſupporting one large, bell ſhaped, pure 
. white flower. _. | 
Viuarieties.] Large purple flowers—large 
purple-ſtriped flowers. Yo 9, 
Ibis ſpecies grows wild in hedges and gar- 
dens, have perennial roots, and annual ſtalks, 
aſcending ſpirally round the neighbouring 
plants, buſhes, hedges, and trees, producing 
many fair flowers; but if ſome patches are 
deſigned as climbers in wilderneſs-works, or 
ſhrudberies, for variety, they ſhould be placed 
detached from all other plants and trees, and 
ſix long ſtout ſtakes, or branchy Nicks, for 
their ſtalks to twine upon, and keep their roots 
within ſmall bounds, for they often riſe natu- 
rally in gardens, and prove moſt trouble- 
ſome weeds to the gardener, having very 
creeping. roots, that multiply greatly, run 
deep in the ground, and the leaſt bit will grow 
and ſend up ſtalks that over-run and twine 
round every thing in their progreſs; therefore, 
in digging the ground, every bit that appears 
ſhould 
the ſtalks ſhould be conſtantly pulled up, which 
will alſo contribute conſiderably to the deſtruc- 
tion of the roots. | 

The following perennial of the fame genus 
is alſo cultivated in ſome gardens for variety. 

8. ConvorvuLus Batatas. ; 

Batatas, or Spaniſi-Potatoc.] Convolvulus 
with large, oblong, tuberous, white, catable 
roots; trailing ſtalks three or four feet long; 
heart-ſhaped-angular leaves; and large, bell- 
ſhaped, white flowers; and the ſtalks rooting 
at "x joints, produce large radical tubers, 
Thas is a native of both Indies, introduced 
here from Spain and Portugal, where the roots 
grow very loug and large, reſembling large 
White kidney-potatoes; they do not, however, 


* 


be carefully picked out, and in ſummer 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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acquire perfeQion in England, but che 200 


are annually. imported here from the above 


countries, and we may often ſee them expoſe 
for ſale in the fruiterers* ſhops in London. 
They have a ſweetiſh taſte, but inferior to 
our common potatoes. 
If intended to have a few. plants for variety, 
plant the roots, either whole or divided, ina 
warm border, in March or April, where they 
will ſend up ſtalks, and flower in autumn; 
but to have them in ter perfection, plant 
the roots in a flender Foe bet covered with a 
frame and glaſſes during bad weather, by 
which aid they flower earlier, and often form 
many tubers at the joint. 
CoNnvoLYULUs, SCARLET.--Sce IFoM@A. 
CONUS, a Cone; a ſpecies of fruit, or 
ſcaly ſeed-veſſel, of the coniferous. trees, as 
the pine-tree, &c. formed into a conical hgure, 
and commonly called a Cone, Comes; but 
modern botaniſts have ſubſtituted in its place 
Strobilus, See STROBILUS. Sh A 
This ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel is formed of an 
mentum, and compoſed of many hard woody 
ſcales, curiouſſy arranged, and fixed by their 
baſe to an axis, which occupies the middle ot 
the Cone, ſo they open only at top: in many 
ſpecies of pine- tree, the ſcales of the Cone are 
of a bony nature, and almoſt united, as thoſe 
of the cedar of Lebanon, Scotch pine, &c. in 
fir, larch, arbor-vitæ, and cypreſs, the ſcales 
are of a ſubſtance like — leather; and in 
juniper, ſavin, &c. they are united, and be- 
come fleſhy and ſucculent like a berry.—— 
Theſe ſcales which compoſe the Cones, ſerve, 
at firſt, each as a calyx to a fruftification; and 
being perſiſtent, they harden by degrees to a 
bony or very hard ſubſtance, ſerving alſo as a 
ſort of pericarpium to the ſeeds, which are 
lodged naked principally betwixt the bottom. 
of the ſcales, and by them nouriſhed as in a 
proper ſeed-veſſel. e 
The ſcales of the Cones often fo cloſely 
involve the ſeeds, that they cannot be diſlodged 
without violence, by ſplitting the Cones open 
with an inſtrument driven through them, or 
till they are expoſed to the midſummer ſun, or 
before a fire, which cauſes them to open gra- 
dually. See Ptxus. RE, h 
"The ſeeds themfelves are moſtly oblong, 
hard like a nut, and crowned with a large 
membranaceous wing. : 5 
Theſe ſeeds or kernels, in ſome ies of 


pirus, are tatable, particularly. thoſe of the 


Pinus pinea, or Rone-pine, being exceeding 
«holeſome, and good for coughs and con- 
ſunptions; and in Italy, where the trees. 


abound, they are ſerved up to table with other 


[ 


fruits in the deflert, during the winter ſeaſon. 
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there is one ſmall ſhrubby ſpecies, pretty com- 


four acute, oblong, . concave, very ſpreading 
petals. STAMINA, ten ſlender incuryed fila- 
ments, with oblong incumbent anthere. PIs- 


here vs but one ſpecies, _ 


* 


11 


cox 
2 CONYZA," Fleabane! 
It conſiſts of herbaceous and ſhrubby plants, 
adorned with compound flowers, and of Winch 


mon in our 1 

It is entit . 1 

 ConvyzaA candide.. bo „ 
 White-leaved Uuderafrubby Conyza.) Co- 
nyza with a ſhort ſhrubby ſtalk, branching fix 
or eight inches high; cloſely 88 with 
ovate, ſmall, downy, white, ſilvery leaves; 
and from the ſides and ends of the branches, 
long woolly flower-ſtalks, each fuſtaining two 
60e yellow compound flowers. | 

It requires ſhelter in winter, and is very 

33 in its low buſhy growth and ſilvery 
leaves : let it be kept in pots of rich earth, to 
be moved to a ouſe or garden-frame, 
to; have ſhelter me froſt; and it 2 be 
ropagated by flips of its branches in ſpring, 
hel if 3 in pots, and plunged in a 
hot-bed about a month, and often watered, | 
will grow freely; but cuttings planted in ſum- 
mer often emit roots without the aid of a hot- 
_ COPAIFERA, Balſam of Capivi Tree. 
. Alarge American balſamiferous exotic with 
decandrious flowers. | | 

_ Claſs and order, Decandria Di ag . 
_ Charatters.] CALYXx, none, CoRoLLA, 


; 


TILLUM, a roundiſh, compreſſed, pedicillated 

: Nender, incurved ſtyle, and blunt 
1 PERICARPIUM, an oval, bivalve 
le containing a ſingle ovate ſeed. 


Cor air ERA officinalis. 4 
Balſam Capivi Tree.] This tree riſes in 
Spaniſh-America, to the height of fifty or 
ſixty feet. We have no other deſcription but 
that the leaves are roundiſh, and the flowers 
are of a red colour. | 
From this tree the Capivĩ balſam is extract. 
ed, by tapping the trunk once after wards it 
will produce no more balſam. 1 
It is propagated by ſeeds procured from 
America; which, as ſoon as arrived, muſt be 
"ſown on a hot-bed ; and, when the plants are 
of a fize to traniplant, muſt be potted and 
placed in the bark-bed of the ſtove, and treated 
as other woody plants of the like nature. 
CORDIA, Cordia, or Sebeſten. 
A genus compriſing ten or twelve ſpecies, 
of exotics, natives of 4 hot parts of Aſia an 
America, and requiring the aid of a ſtove to 
elerve them in this country ; one of which, 


à ſuperiorly- ornamental flowering-ſhrub 


2 large corolla, having a long tube ſpreading 


COR 


|in its large bunches of funnel-ſhaped ſcarlet 


flowers, 1s the principal fort retained in 6ur 
gardens as a curious ſtove exatic. 1] 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monopynia. 
| Charadters. ALYX, monophyllous, tu- 
bular, dentated at „ e. CoroL- 
LA, monopetalous, form, tubulous be- 
low, with an ereQ-ſpreading border, five or 
ſix-parted. STAMINA, five  awl - ſhaped 
filaments, and oblong anthere. PrsT1L- 
LUM, a roundiſh, acuminate germen, ſingle 
ſtyle, twice two-parted at top, crowned by 
obtuſe ſtigmas. PErICArPIUM, a globoſe, 
acuminate drupe, affixed to the calyx, contain- 
ing a furrowed nut of four cells. | 
The ſpecies moſt deſerving of notice for 
our purpole is, _ | 
Corpia Sebeflena. | | 
( 1 her J—or Rough-leaved Scarlet Cor- 
dia.) Cordia with ſeveral ſhrubby ſtems, 
dividing and branching ſix or eight feet high ; 
8 with oblong-ovate, waved, rough 
eaves, alternate, and of a deep-green colour; 
and, at the termination of the branches, 
cluſters of rich beautiful ſcarlet flowers, with 


open above, of very ornamental appearance. 

"This ſpecies * a native of the Weſt- 
Indies, &c. is tender, and requires to be retained 
moſtly always in a hot-houſe in this country; 
ſo muſt be planted in pots of good mellow 
earth, and placed in any part of the hot-houſe 
or ſtove, and managed as other ſhrubby plants 
of that department. 

It is propagated by ſeed obtained from the 
| Weſt-Indies, which ſhould be ſown as ſoon as 
poſſible in pots of light earth, and plunged in 
a hot. bed or bark-bed; and when the plants 
are advanced of two or three months' growth, 
prick them ſingly in ſmall pots * again 
in the hot- bed to forward their treſh-rooting : 
afterwards continued conſtautly in the ſtove. 

COREOPSIS, Tick-fceded Sunflower. 
| The plants are herbaceous, very flo 
perennials, proper for the pleaſure-grounc 
attaining from three to ſix or eight feet ſta- 
ture, terminated by cluſters of compound ra- 
diated flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngengſia Polygamia Fruſ- 
tranea. 
| Charadters.) CAaLvx, a compound radiated 
flower, having a double general cup; the 
outer one is of eight ſmall leaves, and the inner 
one is large and coloured. CoroLLA, ma 
hermaparodite tubular florets form the diſk, 
and eight large flat neutral ones the ra. 
*TAMINA, hive ſhort filaments, and cylindric 
antherz, PISTILLUM, a compreſſed germen, 


1 * * r n 8 5 
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n ſtyle, and biſid ſtigma; but no ſtyle 


nor 


- 
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nor ſtigma in the neutrals. PERICARPIUM, | - | Charafters.] CALxvx, umbellate; flowers,. 
none. SEMINA, each hermaphrodite floret | having a general involucrum; ſcarce mono- 
ſucceeded by an orbicular ſeed, bordered and | phyllous, and the partial one of three leaves, 
horned at topp... | and a ſmall five - parted calyx to each floret. 
The ſpecies of moſt note are the three | CoroLLa, a difform, radiated, general umbel, 
following perennials. { land che florets compoſed of five heart-ſhaped; 
1. Cokrors is alternifolia, l inflexed petals. SrAMINA, five filaments, 
Alternate - leabded Virginia Coreopſis.] Co- and roundiſh antheræ. Pisrikron, a ger 
reopſis with —. ſtrong tems ſeven or eight | men under each floret, two ſtyles, and radiated 
feet high, garniſhed on every fide with ſpear- | ſigmas. PERIcAxriux, none; afſpherical 
ſhaped, ſawed, alternate leaves, having decur- | two-parted fruit, and two | hemiſpherical 
rent, winged or bordered foot-ſtalks, running | ſeeds, (625% q 45 1 
from the baſe of one to the other, and the ſtems There are but two ſpecies, both of which. 
crowned by large, radiated, yellow flowers. have pinnate, divided; ſmall leaves, ſomewhat 
2. CorEoPsIs tripteris. reſembling parſley; but there ĩs hut one ſpecies: 
Ternate - leaued American Coreopfis.] Co- | generally cultivated. 
reopſis with upright, round. ſmooth ſtalks, fix | The Wins are; ; | * | 
or {even feet high, garni ſnled at each joint with 1. CoRIANDRUM /etivum. Te: © MI 
ternate, oppoſite 


caves, and the ſtalks ter-“ Cultiivated Coriander.] Coriandrum with a- 
minated by bunches of large flowers, having a ſmall, fibry, white root, crowned by doubly- 
yellow 45 and purple diſk. pinnate, many-parted leaves, having broadiſh 

+ CorEoPs1s verticillata. ſegments; and in the centre riſes an upright, 
Verticillate Multifid-leaved Coreopſis.] Co- | round, branchy ſtalk, two feet high, having all 
reopſis with upright, angular, Riff ſtalks, three | the branches terminated by umbels of flowers, 
or four feet high, branching by pairs, adorned | ſucceeded by globular fruit. | 
round the joints with compound winged, finely | 2. CoRIAN DRU teſftculatum. - 
divided leaves, in whorls ; and from the ſides of | Teſticulated Smaller Cortander.} Corian- 
the branches, long foot-ſtalks, each ——_— drum with ſmaller, many-parted leaves, and 
one flower, having a dark-purple middle, and | upright, angular, ſlender, branchy ſtalks, ter- 
bright-yellow ray. | | minated by umbels of flowers, ſucceeded by 
heſe have all perennial fibrous roots, and | teſticulated or twin fruit. 
annual ſtalks, which riſe in ſpring, flower | The firſt ſpecies is that commonly culti- 
from July till October, and decay to the root | vated, which, as a garden-herb, is ſometimes 
in November. uſed both for culinary uſes in ſoups. &c. hke- 
The flowers are all compound, radiated, and | wife the ſeeds for the ſame occaſion; and the 
pretty large, ſhaped like ſunflowers but ſmall- young leaves alfo, to uſe as an ingredient in 
er, and are very ornamental. - | fallads; but as the leaves are of a fetid ſmell, it 
All three ſpecies are good furniture for the | is in no great eſteem in England, except in 
large compartments of the pleafure-ground, | ſome foreign families. ; ther 5: ho. 
either for ſpacious borders, or the ſhrubbery It is propagated by ſeed, which for garden 
plantations, introducing them in the vacant | uſe may be ſown any time in ſpring or ſummer, 
ſpaces between the ſhrubs, on the boundaries | ſowing it in ſhallow drills halt an inch'deep;. 
of lawns or principal walk; for all of them | and let the drills be fix inches aſunder, obſerv- 
will exhibit a plentiful bloom from July or | ing, as the plants ſoon fly up to ſeed, a repeti- 
Auguſt, until prevented by froſt. tion of five or ſix ſowings is requiſite from 
heir propagation is eaſily effected by flip- | March till September; and the laſt ſowing 
ping or dividing the roots in autumn, when | ſhould be on a warm border, or in a bed to be 
the ſtalks deeay, planting the flips at once | defended in winter with a frame, &c. whereby 
where they are to remain, and they will call | to obtain young green leaves more effectually 
for no farther trouble than keeping them clean | during that ſeaſon, or according as they may 
from weeds, and to cut down the decayed | be required. 
ſtalks annually in autumn. But the ſeeds of theſe plants being alſo in 
CORIANDRUM, Coriander. ſome conſiderable requeſt by the confectioners, 
It conſiſts of herbaceous annual herbs of | diſtillers, and draggiſts, but more abundantly 
the culinary and medical tribe, and their leaves | the diſtillers, they are in ſome places culti- 
are the uſeful parts for the kitchen, and the [ vated in fields, in great PEI, for their 
ſeeds for medicine, alſo for diſtilling and | production of feed for the ſupply of the above, 


confectionary. | 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
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to uſe in their reſpective trades. 
When this plant is to be cultivated for its. 


COR 


feed, it ſhould' be ſown in March, either in 
drills a foot aſunder, or by broad-caſt, and 
rake it in; and when the plants are an 1 
or two high, hoe them to fix or eight i 

diſtance. * They will ſhoot up into ſtalks the 
ſame year, early in fummer, and produce 


abundance of ripe ſeed in Auguſt; when 


ſhould be careful to pull or cut the feed-ſtalks 
in proper time: for, as the ſeeds are very 
ſlightly attached, if particular care is not ob- 
ſerved, 'both in gathering ſoon enough, and 
cutting the ſtalks, great part would fall to the 
| . and be loſt; therefore, as ſoon as the 
ced is ripe, ſhould cut the ſtalks with care, 
and direaly put them into cloths, &c. and 
threſh out the ſeed as ſoon as convenient. 

CORIARIA, the Tanner's, or Myrtle- 
leaved Sumach. 

It is a hardy, deciduous, ſmall-leafed, flower- 
ok 2 for the 3 adorucd with 
ices of quinquepetalous flowers. 

Claſs and er Diæcia Decandria. 

Charatters.] Crx, male and female 
flowers on diſtinct plants, having ſmall five- 
leafed cups. CoroLLa, five oval petals. 
STAMINA, ten filaments, and oblong antheræ. 
PrsT1LLUM, five germina, five ityles, and 
limple ſtigmas. PERteAxriux, none; the 
petals become fleſhy, angular, and berried, in 
cloſing five ſeeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

Conranra Ayriifolia. 

* Afpritle-leaved Coriaria.] Coriaria with a 
fhrudby, pichy, brown ſtem, cloſely branching 
trom the bottom, and forms a buſhy head three 
or four feet, thick! rniſhed with ovate- 
oblong, pointed. fmallith, * wp tht: leaves, 
in pairs oppoſite; and at the ſides and ends 
of the branches, ſmall ſpikes of whitiſh flow- 
ers. | 
- Varieties.) Male-flo 
male Coriaria. - | 

This is a proper fhrub for any of the com- 
mon ſhrubbery compartments, io increaſe the 
variety, where its roots will creep confidera- 
bly, and fend up ſpawn, or many {mall ſuck- 


ers, for increaſe. 


| 


wered Coriaria Fe- 


It is esſily propagated by fuckers from the 
variety of its foliage aud flowers, as well as 


taken off with fibres every autumn or winter. for the ſin 


root, which it affords pleutiſully. and may be 


Layets in autumn will alſo be rooted in a 
year. | 


COR 


ſhrubbery plantations, adorned with oblon 
leaves, and umbellate white flowers. 
Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Charafers.] CaLyx, umbellate flowers, 
included in a four-leaved coloured involucrum, 
the florets having a very ſmall four-parted cup. 
CoRoLLta, each floret compoſed of four 
oblong acute petals. STAMINA, four erect 
filaments, and roundiſh incumbent antherz. 
PisTILLUM, a roundiſh germen under the 

receptacle, | filiform ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. 
 PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh wad including 
L bilocular nut, having two kernels. 

There are for. our purpoſe five principal 
ſpecies of the tree and ſhrub kind, one of 
which ſpecies grows wild in England; the reſt 
are of American growth, but all hardy enough 
to ſucceed here in the full. ground. 

The ſpecies are, | 

1. Cox Ns maſcula. 

Male Cornus, or Cornelian Cherry<tree.] 
Cornus with an uprighttree-ſtem, riſing twent 
feet high, branching, and forming a large hand, 
garnii ed with oblong-lanceolate leaves, and 
mall umbels of yellowith-green flowers at the 
lides and ends of the branches, appearing early 
in ſpring, ſucceeded by ſmall, red, cherry-like, 
eatable, acid fruit, * 

This: BHecies is eſteemed both as a flowering 
ſhrub, and for its fruit, to preſerve for making 
tarts. 

The wood of this tree being extremely hard. 
derives the name Cornus, 1. e. of a horn-like 
hardneſs and duration, and is ſaid to laſt 
long as iron. 

2. Coxxus ſanguinca. 

Blocdy-twig, or 3 Dog-woed.] Cor- 
nus with an upright tree-ſtem, ranching ten 
or twelve feet high, having blood-red ſhoots, 
—— with ovate-oblong, pointed, nervous 
caves, two inches long; aud all the branches 
terminated by umbellate white flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by black berries. 

Varicty.] Wich variegated leaves. 

This ſpecies grows wild in the hedges in 
many parts of this Kingdom, but is cultivated 
in the nurſeries, and may, with propriety, be 
introduced in large ſhrubberies, both for the 


* 


ular appeal ance of its red ſhoots in 
winter, mA devoid of leaves. 
3. Corxus florida. 
Great-flrwered Cornus, or Virginia Doz- 


This plant derives the name, Coriatia, from 
its uſe in tanning of leather in the countries of | 
its native growth, France, Spain, and Italy, &c. | 
CORNUS, Cornel-tree, or Coruclian- 
Cherry, and Dog-wood, _ 
This genus conſiſts principally of hardy 
1 2 trees and ſhrubs, proper for the 
8 f 
51 ; 


wood.] Cornus with a tree-ſtem, branching 
twelve or fifteen feet high, and fine red ſhoots, 
erer urg with large oblong leaves; and the 

ranches terminated by umbellate white flow- 
ers, having a very large involucrum, the leaf. 
lets obcordate, ſucceeded by dark-red. berries. 


Paricties.} 


cx 


4 


— 


con 


Parietiet.] 4 4 
involucrum Female Narrow-leaved Virginia 
Dog- wood with ſpear-ſhaped, acute, nervous 
leaves; and the branches terminated by um- 
bellate white flowers, ſucceeded by red berries. 
.. 4. Connus /ericea. Fer 
e Cornus, or Blue-berried Ameri- 


can Dog-wood.)] Cornus with an upright 
ſtem, branching eight or nine feet high, haying 


beautiful red ſhoots ; large oval leaves, hoary 
and whitiſh underneath ; and all the branches 
terminated by umbels of white flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by bunches of large, oval, blueberries, 
This ſpecies is remarkably ornamental both 
in its fine, large, whitiſh foliage and flowers 
in ſummer, and its numerous bunches of ele- 
gant blue berries in autumn. 7 
. Coxnus alba. © 
ite-berried Pennſylvanian Dog-wood.] 
Cornus with an upright ſtem, branching eight 
or ten feet high, and very red ſhoots ; oblong- 
oval leaves, whitiſh underneath ; and large 


umbels of white flowers, ſucceeded by white 


berries. 
Variety.) White-leaved American Dog- 

wood with ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſmooth leaves; 

and large umbels of white flowers, and red 
Moſt of theſe ſpecies are ſtrong ſhooters, 


well clad with leaves, from two to four inches 


long, of a lightiſh colour. 

Ki theſe trees are elegant furniture for large 
ſhrubberies, wilderneſs-works, and all other 
ornamental plantations, where they will effect 
a fine variety with their leaves and numerous 


flowery umbels in ſummer, their cluſters of 


berries in autumn, and thoſe of the wood 
kinds, with their beautiful red ſhoots in win- 
ter, when the leaves are fallen. 

They all proſper in any common ſoil and 
expoſure ; and as to their culture, permit them 
to aſſume their own natural growth, except 
juſt retrenching any rambling ſhoots, and 
clear awa ras. hes from the roots, and all 
dead w from the branches. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 


Their propagation is by ſeed, layers, and 


cuttings, all in the full ground. | 
By ſeeds.—The ſeed of the American kinds 
erally arrive from thence in ſpring, which 
ould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible in a bed of 
good earth half an inch deep ; but they rarely 
erminate till ſpring following, unleſs are 
own in autumn; therefore the ſeeds of the 
Cornelian-cherry, and Common Dog-wood, 
as alſo thoſe of all the others that ripen here, 


ſhould be ſown in October, and they will, for 
the part, grow the ſucceeding ſpring ; 


inia Dog · wood with a red 


| 


: 


; 


= 


out in nurſ. rows; and when 800 two to 
four or five 


ſhrubbery, &c. 1 


layers. Let the ſhoots of the year be 
layed in autumn ; they will all be well rooted, 
and fit to tranſplant the autumn following. 

By cuttings, —This may 

October or Noyember : chuſing ſtrong ſhoots 
of the year, cut ten or twelve inches long, 
plant them three parts in the ground, and they 
will be well rooted by autumn following. 


high, are of due ſize for the 


be performed in 


Suckers from the roots will alſo make good | 


plants. "I 1 
When theſe ſhrubs are from two to four or 
five feethigh, they are fit for the ſhrubbery. 
CORN UT1A {Cornutia), | 
Conſiſts of a branching ſhrub for the ſtove, 
garniſhed with hoary leaves and ringeat flow- 
. 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Angieſper mis. 
Charatters,] Calyx, a 1 ug — 
one-leaved cup, with the border dentated. 
CoROLLA, monopetalous and ringent; the 


tube cylindric, and much longer than the cup; 


the limb is quadrifid, with the upper part 


roundiſh and ere, and the lower entire. 


STAMINA, four filaments, two of which riſe 


| above the tube of the corolla, and topped with 


m_— — antherz. PISTILLUM, a 
roundiſh germen, a bipartite, very long ſtyle, 
crowned with thick ſtigmata, PRERICAR- 


PIUM, a globoſe berry,” fitting on the cup, 


containing a kidney-ſhaped ſeed, 


the general 
and when the plants are a year old, plant them 


| 


Of thus genus there is but one ſpecies, 

CorRnUTIA ppramidata. 

2 Cornutia.] This plant riſes 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, with irregu- 
lar branches; garniſhed with hoary leaves, 
placed oppoſite; the flowers are of a fine blue 
colour, .and 
the ends of the branches in autumn, and con- 
tinue long in bloom. 

The propagation is by ſeeds or cuttings. 


By ſeeds—ſown in the ſpring ; and, When 


the plants are come up, tranſplanted into ſingle 
pots, and plunged in the bark-bed in the ſtove, 
there to remain. | 

By cuttings.—Theſe ſhould be planted in 
pots, and treated in the ſame manner as the 
ſeedlings. ; 8 | 

COROLLA, Corolla, or Little Crown, 
the botanic name for the flower-leaves, i. e. 
the beautiful coloured leaves of the flower, 
which immediately ſurround and defend the 
Jon of generation, and ſtand within the 

yx, where there is any. 

his conſpicuous and beautiful part of 

plants, the Corolla, is deſigned not only as 
an ornament to the 1 plants, but alſo 
| r 
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come out in pyramidal ſpikes at 


n 
t end d e d teh b dee 
organs, till they have performed their fecun- 


dating function. &c. and is therefore 
Linnæus, in affimilating the animal and ve- 
getable kingdoms, diſtinguiſhed by the' name 
of au/eum floris, or the palace in which the 
nuptials of the plant are celebrated. 7 
The Corolla may be ſaid to conſiſt of two 
pI petals, and the neQtarium ; the 


which, however, is rather a ſtriking 
ſuperfluity, or occaſional 9 in ſome, 
than a neceſſary part of every flower (ſee 
NECTARIUM) ; fo that the petals are always 
to be confidered as the principal part of the 
Corolla. 

A Corolla of one petal is termed monopeta- 
hous ; of two, dipetalous ; of three, tripetalous ; 
of four, tetrapetalous; of five, pentapetalons, 
or quinquepetalous ; of fix, hexapetalous, or 
fexpetalous ; of eight, offapetalous ; of many, 
polypetalous ; though all flowers, having more 
than one petal, are ſpecies of polypetalous. 


Obſerve, in reſpect to number, that, in che 


characteriſtic deſcription of the Corolla, the 
number of petals is always to be determined 
from their ſingle or common ſtate, never from 
the doubles, which are only accidental va- 
rieties; 2s, for example, in the cheiranthus, or 
wall-fower and ſtock-gilliflowers, in their 
common ſtate, the Corolla conſiſts only of 
four petals, but in the doubles they are nu- 
merous; and ſo of all other flowers that are 
apt to run into doubles, which are properly 
enough ſtyled luxuriant flowers. See Lux u- 
RIANS Flas, and Pros Flas. 4 

The real number of petals in the Corolla 
is determined from the baſe; that is, when 
the Corolla appears of two, three, or many 
parts or diviſions, continued to or very near 
the bottom, it is conſidered as ſo many diſtinct 
petals, notwithſtanding the baſe of the ſeveral 
petais may connect, as is the caſe of the 
mallow tribe, the genus Narciſſus, and many 
others; but when the limb, or upper ſpread- 
ing part of the Corolla, is divided only about 
half way, or a little more or leſs, into ſeveral 
parts, it is conſidered only as one petal, mo- 
nopetalous, divided into fo many ſegments or 


Segments or diviſions are very frequent in 
monopetalous flowers, which very commonly 
have their limb divided into five parts ; in po- 
lypetalous flowers theſe diviſions of the real 
petals ſeldom prevail. 
and petals, in monopetalous flowers, there 
being but one petal, it is either bell-ſha 
een ſhaped, falver-ſhaped, wheel-ſhaped, 


: 


ped, | fi 
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low; and in a polypetalous flower, the Co- 
rolla is either regular, by having all its petals 
of equal figure, magnitude, proportion, and 
fition, as in tulip, Nareiſſus, lily, &c. or 
irregular, by the petals aſſuming different fi- 
gures, ſizes, and poſitions, in the fame Co- 
rolla, as in acomtum, or monk's hood, balſa- 
mine, columbine; and lark-ſpur, &c, 
In a monopetalous Corolla, the lower hol- 
low part is called the tube, the upper ſpread- 
ing-part the limb, the opening of the tube 
the chaps or jaws, faux. Sce 1 uBus, Lin- 
Bus, and Faux. | | 
In a polypetalous Corolla, the lower part 
is termed the claw, ungut; the upper ſpread- 
ing part, /amina. See Bart and Lamina. 
; e Corolla has different terms, according 
to the figure it aſſumes, as follow. 
Corolla Campanulata, a bell-thaped Corolla, 
conſiſts of one petal, regular and hollow like 
a bell, as in the genus campanula, convolvu- 
lus, and deadly night-ſhade. 
Corolla Infundibuliformit, a funnel-ſhaped 
Corolla, conſiſts of one regular petal, with a 
conic-thaped limb, ſtanding upon a long tube, 


as in datura, or thorn-apple, r, to- 


\ 
9 
* 


vr 


ö bacco, and marvel of Peru. 


Corolla Hypocrateriformis, a ſalver- ſhaped 
Corolla, has one regular petal, having a plane 
or flat-ſpreading limb ſtanding on a very ſhort 
tube, as in periwinkle, &c. 

Corolla Rotata, a wheel-ſhaped Corolla, 
has one regular petal, having a plane or flat 
limb-without any tube, ſometimes entire, and 
ſometimes divided, as in borago. 

Corolla Ringens, a gaping or * nr Co- 
rolla, has one irregular petal, ſhaped ſome- 
times like a maſque or ſnout of an animal 


with two lips, as in ſnap-dragon, or calf's- 


ſnout ; ſometimes is terminated behind by a 
nectarium, in form of a tube, or ſpur of a 
fowl, as obtains in Antirrhinum linaria, or 
toad-flax. See Rix ENS Flos, and PRRSONA- 
Tus Flas. ü 

Corolla Labiata, a labiated or lip Corolla, 
having unequal diviſions formed into two lips, 
is a ſpecies of Corolla Ringens. See LABIATUsS 
Flas, and VERTICILLAT#. | 
| Corolla Cruciformis, a cruciform, or croſs- 
ſhaped. Corolla, compoſed of four equal pe- 
tals, that ſpead at top on their claws in form 
of a croſs, exemplified in 1tock-gilliflower, 
lady's-fmock, and the other numerous flowers 


of the clafs tetradynamia. 


In refpe& to the figure of the Corolla 


Corolla Papilionacea, a papilionaceous or 
butrerfly-ſhaped Corolla, compoſed of four or 
ve irregular petals, which, from their figure 
and poſition, bear an obvious reſemblance to 


agent, or maſque-thaped, as explained M1 


a butterfly with its wings expanded, exem- 
| | plied 
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plified-in dhe pea; bean, kidney-bean, and 
Arabs; &c. The petals are characteriſed 
by diſtinct names; the upper one is called 
the ſtandard, vexi/lim; the two fide ones, 


the wings, ale; and the lowermoſt one, 


ſometimes concave and divided, is called the 
keel, carina, from its reſemblance to the bot- 
tom or keel of a boat; is ſometimes of one 
petal, and ſometimes two united. See PAP1- 
Lion cso F. 9 
Moſt of the plants in the clafs diadelphia 
have papilionaceous flowers. 
Corolla Regularis Polypetala, a lar po- 
Iypetalous Corolla, having two, three, or 
many regular petals, of equal ſhape, — 
tude, and poſition, as in roſe-campion, holly- 
hock, tulip, lily, „. a7 8 
Corolla Irrgua, Polypetala, an irregular 
polypetalous Gorolta, 25 of teveral irre- 
_ gular, diſſimilar petals, generally accompanied 
_ with a nectarium, as in aconitum, balſamine, 
lark-ſpur, orchis, or bee-flower, cypripedium, 
or lady's-ſhpper3 and moſt of the papiliona- 
ceous flowers come alſo under this denomina- 
tion. See IMR Ann Fl. 
Wich reſpe&o the duration of the Corolla, 
the petals ſometimes fall off immediately after 
their expanſion, or endure but a few hours, 
or ſometimes but one day; ſometimes they 
are of ſeveral days“ or even weeks' duration; 
and ſometimes the Corolla withers on the 
plant without dropping at all, as often obtains 
in the cucumber, in which the lower fome- 
times remains on the end of the fruit, till 
fit to gather; but in moſt plants the Corolla 
falls off with the ſtamina and other parts ſoon 
after the fecundating function is effected: to 
aſſiſt which, by defending the generative organs, 
is apparently the main deſign of the Corolla, 
CORONILEA, — Colutea, 
end Emerus, or Scotpion- Sena. 
Of this genus there are ſome ſhrubby ever- 
greens and deciduous ſhrubs, proper for the 


_ \ 


green-houſe and ſhrubbery collections, orna- |. 


mented principally with pinnated, many-lobed 
leaves, and cluſters' of papilionaceous fe 
flowers, ſucceeded by long. jointed ſeed-pods. 
OClaſs and order, Diateiphia Decandria. 
Charafers.] CaLyxis monophyllous, com- 
preſſed, ere, and bifid. CoroLLa is papi- 
lionaceous ; the vexillum heart-ſhaped, and 
the tides reflexed ; the wings oval, and join 
at top; and the carina ſhort, compreſſed, and 
pointed. STAMINA, ten filaments, nine of 
them united, the other ſtands ſeparate, and 
mall anther». PisriLLun, an oblong, co- 
lumnar germen, briſtly ſtyle; and obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a long, round, jointed pod, 
having many ſeeds. oo: net | 


| 


COR , 


J. The, principal ſpecies are as follow : the 


firſt four are low, rather tender ſhrubs, and 
are commonly retained in pots for ſhelter of a 
green-houſe in winter. e 

1. CoronILLa glanca. 
' Sea-green-leaved Coronilla.] Coronilla with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching two feet high ; 
pinnated evergreen leaves, of about five pair 
of glaucous-coloured lobes, terminate an 


— 


o 


riferous flowers. 

2. CORONILLA argente © © © 

Silvery-leaued Cretan Coronilla.] Coronilla 
with a thrubby ſtalk, branching two feet high; 
pinnated leaves of nine or eleven ſilvery lobes ; 
and roundiſh bunches of yellow flowers. 

| + CoRoNILLA valentima. 

alentian Nine-lobed' Coronilta.] Coronilla 
with a ſbrubby ſtalk, branching a foot or 
eighteen inches high; pinnated leaves of 
about nine pair of ſmall lobes; and the 
branches terminated by bunches of 'yellow 
. | 5 

4. CoronILLA Funcea. 

Ruſhy-like, 7 7 Coronilla.] Coronilla 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching two feet high, 
the branches very flender like broom; gar- 
niſhed with leaves of five and three very nar- 
row, linear, ſpear-ſhaped, fleſhy lobes, and 
ſmall bunches of bright-yellow flowers. 

The following is a hardy, large, very beau- 
tiful, deciduous, flowering ſhrub, and remark- 
ably floriferous. = Iv 

5. CoRonILLA Emerns. 

(Emerns)—or Scorpion-Sena.] Coronilla 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching numerouſ] 
11x or eight feet high, cloſely garniſhed 1 
winged leaves of three pair of lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd. one; and at the fides of the 
branches, numerous long flower-ſtalks, each 
ſupporting two or three large yellow flowers, 
ſucceeded by longiſh pads. | 

Fariuty.}] Dwarf Scorpion-Sena. 
| The flowers of all theſe ſhrubs are of the 
papilionaceous or butterfly kind, being com- 
poſed of a ſtandard, two wings, and a carina, 
or keel (fee the Characters), appearing com- 
monly in May and June in great plenty; and 
the Emerns, or Scorpion-Sena, appears co- 
vered with them, continuing long in beauty; 
and all the ſorts are ſucceeded by jointed pods 
in autumn, filled with many wk 
The firſt four ſpecies are rather tender, 
and, although they will kve in open air in 
mild winters, they are impatient of ſevere. 
weather; they ſhould therefore, for the ge- 
neral part, be potted, to be moved to ſhelter 
of a green-houſe or glaſs-frame in winter; 
and 
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odd one ; and, from the ſides of the branches, g 
many roundiſh bunches of bright-yellow odo- 
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and others may be placed in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion in the full ground, to take their chance. 


parts ; 
The fifth ſort, Scorpion - Senn, and HO in pots of dry, 


re hardy and elegant flowering ſhrubs for the 

principal fkrubbery compartments in gardens 

of any extent, and there are but few hardy 
ſhrubs that make a fhner appearance. 

* Propagation of the Sorts. | 

The frſt four ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds 

in fpring, either on a warm r, or in a 

fender hot bed; but the latter will forward 


COR | 


They ate. natives of mountainous, rocky 
abroad, fo muſt 2 lean ſoil ; or 

y earth, placed 

n dhe ſhade, and in ſummer muſt be duly 


watered; and their propagation here is by 
8. the roots in Gabber. oy | 

RYLUS, the Hazel or Nut-tree, Fil- 

bert, &c. 65 | 

This genus furniſhes three ſpecies only, 
moſtly F the large ſhrub or moderate tree 

kind, hardy and iduous, and of which 


them greatly: ſow the ſeeds in pots of rich 
earth half an inch deep, and plunge them 
in the hot-bed ; and when the plants are two 
or three inches high, prick them in ſeparate 
ſmall pots, allowing ſhade, water, and air, 
and harden them gradually to the full air in 
June, in which let them remain till October, 
then removed to ſhelter of a frame during win- 
ter; but cover them only in time of froſt, 
* 5 23 I = ene plenti- 
both b a cuttings. 
ror the ck, in = bed of light 
earth, and cover them half an inch deep, giv- 
ing occaſional waterings in dry weather, and 
the plants will riſe in a month or fix weeks; 
and when they have had a year or two's 
growth, tranſplant them from the fſeed-bed 
in n rows, and in two or three years 


e n eee for the ſhrub- 


It may be done in autumn or 


by the winter following. | 
By cuttings.—Plant ſome of the young 
ſhoots in fpring, or in October or November, 
in a ſhady dor, giving water the following 
ſpring and ſummer, and many of them will be 
rooted by autumn. | 
CORTUSA, Bear's-ear Sanicle. | 
It furniſhes two low, herbaceous, 
flowery perenmals, crowned by umbels of 
monopetalous, wheel - ſhaped, auricula - like 
flowers, having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The fpecies are, 

1. CoxTusa Aﬀatthioh. ; 
Bear Lear Sanicle of Matithiolus.) Cortuſa 
with a fabry root, crowned by many oblong, 
heaft-ſhaped, indented leaves in a cluſter, 
and 
high, terminated by umbels of fine red flowers 
longer than the calyx. ; 
2. CoxTusa Gmelini. | | 
Bear's-ear Sanicle of Gmelin.] Cortuſa with 
root crowned by a tuft of heart-' 
leaves, and flower-ſtalks four inches 


la 
winter, chufing the one year's ſhoots, 
them a gentle twiſt, and they will be 


2 


a 
\h 


high, terminated by umbels of pale-red flow- 


them round flowereſtalks fix inches |. 
and 


there are ſeveral varieties, valuable in gardens 
for their fruit, as alſo by way of variety in 
large ſhrubbery and other ornamental planta- 
tions. 1 | 17 

Claſs and order, Monæcia Polyandria. 

Charatters.] CALl xx, male and female 
flowers, remote on the ſame plant; Marks 
are collected in a long catkin, or ſcaly amen- 
tum, each ſcale forming a calyx. Cool LA, 


| none. STAMINA, many very ſhort filaments 


in each ſcale, and oblong, erect antheræ; 
FEMALE FLowERs in a very ſmall ſubglobu- 
lar amentum, included within-the advancing 
bud fitting cloſe to the branches, having a thick, 
two-leaved, leathery calyx, enlarging to the 
length of the fruit, and lacerated at the margin. 
P1sTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, two, ſty 
and ſimple ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none; 
- germen becomes an oval nut, pointed at 

e top. bots” wo? 

Botaniſts admit of but three real ſpecics of 
Corylus, and that the Hazel, Filbert, Cobnut, 
&c. are all varieties of the ſame ſpecies, and 
that the common Hazel or Nut-tree of the 
woods is the original ſpecies. 

The ſpecies are, ITN 

1. CorxyLus Avellans. | {a 

Common Hazel or Nut-tree.] Corylus with 
an upright tree-ſtem, very branchy, and form- 
ing a full head from ten to twenty feet high, 
— with large, roundiſh-cordate, pointed 

ves, having oval ſtipulz ; and male flowers, 
owing in long, yellowiſh catkins, and female 
wers fitting cloſe to the branches, appearing 
in ſpring, of a red colour, ſucceeded by the 
fruit in large cups, ripening in autumn. 

Varieties.] Common Wood-nut with a 
whate-ſkinned kernel Red Wood-nut, hav- 
ing a red- ſæinned kernel. 

Large Clufter Wood-mut—The Nuts grow 
in large cluſters, and are alſo large and fine, 
trees very proper for garden or or- 
chard oultwres i 3 - | 
| Great Ceb-nut—A remarkable large round 
Nut with a thick and very hard ſhell, more 
valuable for its ſize for (onda. than any par- 
ticular excellency in its kernel. 


ers Þorter than the calyx. 
* 


or two 


Long-nut—is an inch and half, 
570 inches 


COR- 


inches long; broadiſh and rounded at the top, 
but does not kernel well, N | 
Barcelona, or Spaniſh-nut—A large, round- 
iſh, thin- ſhelled Nut, always remarkably 
well-kernelled, which is exceeding {ſweet and 
good, and will ripen in England, ſo is a very 
proper ſort for culture; and the tree is a ſtrong 
ſhooter. 

Filbert-Nut-tree—The branches grow more 
ered, and the fipulz more oblong than the 
other kinds, and the fruit is oblong, large, 
thin-ſhelled, and well filled with exceeding 
{weet kernels, and the Nuts frequenily grow 
in cluſters. © Of this there are two notable 
varietie White - ſkinned Filbert —Red-{kin- 
ned Filbert.—The Red fort is in moſt eſteem, 
being coveted for the beauty of its red kernel. 
The trees of theſe two varieties are very di- 
ſtinguiſhable; thoſe of the White ſort have 
the ſhoots and leaves of a light-green colour, 
and thoſe of the Red kind are of a dark or 


COR 


h 
hprdles, handles to buſbandry, implements, 
walking ſticks, fiſhing-rods, and many other 
uſes, and for which purpoſes they will afford 
a falling every fifth, ſeventh, or eighth year, 
according to the uſes for which they are de- 


For purpoſes in gardening, ſeveral of the 
varieties are worthy of culture, for the ſake of 
their fruit ; particularly the Cluſter-nut, Large 
 Cob-nut, Barcelona-nut, and the two vane- 
ties of Filberts; all of which may either be 
trained as full ſtandards, half ſtandards, or. 
dwarfs, When required for ſtandards, they 
ſhould be planted at fitteen feet diftance, either 
in the garden, or on the edge of orchards,. 
| &c. or they may be dropped ſingly in differ- 
ent parts, to form the greater variety; and i 


in 
pleaſure- grounds, ſome may be diſpoſed by 


the ſides of ſhady walks, or ſhrubbery com- 


partments, and other plantations contiguous 


to the walks, ſome as dwarfs, others as half 


reddiſh-green. Both the varieties are good | and full-ſtandards, where they will exhibit. 
bearers, and will ſucceed almoſt any where ; | variety as common ſhrubs, and the progreſs. ; 
they are therefore well worth culture in every | of the fruit will afford entertainment in ex- 
garden or orchard. | | curſions through the plantation, as well as. 
2. CoRYLUs roftreta. { furniſh a ſupply for the defſert. | j 

{ Reftrated-Calyxed Corylus or American | Obſerve, when you deſign them to form. 1 
2 

! 


Cuckold-Nut.} Corylus with an upright ſtem | full ſtandards, you ſhould train them with a 
dividing into a branchy head ; oblong-heart- ſingle ſtem five or fix. feet high, at which. 
form, acute leaves, having lanceolate ſtipulæ, height ſuffer them to branch out and form a 
and Nuts in very long cups, covering the fruit, f head, according to their natural growth; but 
roſtrated or ed. for half ſtandards, a three or four feet ſtem is 
3. CoryLus Colurna. ſufficient; and for dwarfs, train them with a 
(Colurna}—or Dwarf Byzantine Nut- tree. ] ] ſingle ſtem to a foot and half or two feet in 
Corylus with an upright, ſhrubby ſtem, branch- f height, then top them, and they will branch 


ing four or five fect high ; roundiſh, pointed 
leaves, and narrow, acute ſtipulz ; and large 
round Nuts growing in cluſters. 

The flowers of all theſe trees are male and 
female, at a diſtance on the ſame tree; the 
males appear in long ſcaly amentums, formed. 
in autumn and winter, and the females, or 
fruitful flowers, come out in ſpring, in cluſters 
cloſe to the branches, havin thick, two-leav- 
ed, torn cups, appearing of a reddiſh colour, 
and the calyx incloſes the fruit, and accom- 
panies it to maturity, generally one Nut in 
each cup. | | 

All the ſorts of Corylus are very hardy, and 
will proſper in almoſt any ſituation and ſoil, 
bigh or low, or on the fides of hills, as is 
evident from the common Hazel growing wild 
in ſuch abundance in woods, wilds, foreſts, 
and field hedges, in almoſt every county, of 
the kin and from which the Nuts are 
co that ſupply. the different markets; 


growing in coppices, to cut as underwood, 


the trees alſo turn out to good account when | ty 


out, and form a low ſpreading head. 


All che culture theſe trees require, after 
being planted as fruit trees where they are to 


remain, is to clear the bottom annually from. 


fuckers ariſing from the root, and the ſtem- 


from all fide thoots ; and as to their heads, 
let them, for the general part, take their natu- 


ral growth, except juſt retrenching very 
e ſhoots or branches. 8 


| 


| But ſometimes, intended as fruit rrees, they- 


are planted to form a kind of hedge, ſetting 
them five feet diſtance ; ſo leave them moſtly 


to nature, to ſhoot from the bottom, tides, and 


top, in their own way; but theſe do not ge- 
nerally produce ſo large, fine fruit, as trees 
with one ſtem, ſtanding at ſuch diſtances, 


| that their heads have full ſcope to ſpread. regu- 


larly every way. 
hen'a full plantation of theſe trees is. 


deſigned for their fruit, I thould adviſe plant- 
ing them in rows not leſs than fifteen or twen- 
feet diſtance, nor leſs. than ten or 
feet aſunder in the lines. | 


and for poles for various uſes, * But of — ſpecies and 
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Corylus, the two ſorts of Filberts are the moſt 
eſtimable and valuable kind as fruit trees of 
this kind for general culture, in gardens or or 


chats. &c. either for the ſupply of a family? 


oF in large plantations, to uce conſider- 
able quantines- of Nuts for the markets ; the 
Nuts being both larger, and of ſuperior flavour, 
and the trees generally great bearers; ſo that 
they deſerve culture more abundantly than 
moſt of the other ſorts; and they will proſper 
in any common ſoil and fituation, in gardens, 
orchards, fields, &c. planted both as ſtandards 
in rows fifteen or twenty ſeet diſtance b 
twelve feet in the lines, and trained to fingle 
ſtems four to five or ſix feet, and with bran- 
chy, full ſpreading heads; or are ſometimes 
planted hedge-faſhion in gardens, both in ſin- 
gle rows to run up in natural growth, and 
occaſionally in a double row, ten or twelve 
feet. between, to form a ſhady filbert walk; 
and in all of which they will bear N! 
but the detached ſingle ſtandards commonly 
produce the largeſt fruĩt. 

The trees of theſe forts are very profitable 
to plant in ſome conſiderable quantity to at- 
ford large productions of Nuts for the markets, 
as above obſerved, in which they generally 
have a ready fale. : 

However, it would be cligible to plant ſome 
of each of the other principal forts of Nut trees, 
in pleaſure- grounds. orchards, &c. 
where there is ſufficient ſpace for their ad- 
miſſion: they will form an agreeable variety in 
their different fruits, both in their growth, 
and when ſerved up to the table. 

When deſigned to form a coppice of com- 
mon Nut-trees, for poles, &c. it may be 
effected either by ſowing the Nuts in drills in 
autumn or ſpring in the places where the trees 
are always to remain, im rows the diſtance as 
below ; or they may be previouſly raifed from 
the Nut in the been way; and, when two 
or three to four or bre feet high, plant them 
out where they ate to remain, in rows five 
feet diſtance, and a yard in the rows, and they 
will be fit forthe firit fall, in a thinning order, 
in cight, ten, or twelve years, according to the 
uſes they ate deſigned for, and every fitth, fixth, 
or ſeventh year afterwards. 

, Propagation of all the Yarwumes. 

All the torts of Corylus 4. he propagated 
with facility by planting the Nuts, by layers, 
ſuckers from the root, and by grafting and 
budding. 

By pianting the Nuts. This ſhould be done 
in ſpring : but until the arrival of that ſeaſon, 
it is proper to preſerve the Nuts in ſand, in 
ſome airy room, ſhed, or cellar; and in Fe- 


us oh them in drills tear to inches 
. N | 
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deep, and the plants will appear in fix or eight 


weeks, which, when a year old, plant out in 


murſery-rows, and there train them two or 
three years, for the purpoſes wanted, i. e. 


either as ſtandards, half ſtandards, or dwarfs; 
then tranſplant them into the garden, &c. It is 
to be obſerved, that in raiſing theſe trees from 
the Nut, the ſorts are not to be always de- 
pended on; for, like moſt other ſeedling fruit- 


trees, they often vary, ſo that the moſt certain 
method to continue the reſpective ſorts is 


b 
layers, &c. obſerving, however, that in rake. 
ing from Nuts, ſometimes trees are- obtained, 
which produce Nuts as good, and ſometimes 
better than thoſe from which they were raiſed, 

By layers. — This is one of the moſt certain 
methods of continuing the reſpective varieties 
diſtin ; for layers ↄf the Cluſter-nut never 
fail to produce fruit exactly of the ſame kind 
and manner ; the ſame of the Cobs, Barce- 
lona, and Filberts ; and this is a very eaſy 
and expeditious method of propagation, for 
every twig layed will readily grow; therefore, 
in autumn or winter, having recourſe to ſome 
low-growing trees, let ſome of the lower 
branches, that are well furniſhed with young 
ſhoots, be pegged down in the ground, then 
lay all the young ſhoots thereof in the carth 
with their tops out, every one of which will 
root and advance in length, and be fir to 
tranſplant by autumn following, when they 
ſhould be ſeparated and planted in nurſery- 
rows two feet aſunder, and trained as obſerved 
of the ſeedlings: but when any conſiderable 
quantity are to be raiſed this way, it is eligi- 
ble to form ſtools for that purpoſe, by pre- 
viouſly, a year before, heading down ſome trees 
almoſt to the ground, to throw out a quantity of 
{hoots near the earth convenient for laying, 
and they will furnith a ſupply for that uſe 
annually. 5 

Suckers, ariſing from the roots of trees 
raiſed by either of the above methods, if 
taken up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, with 
good radical fibres, will alſo grow freely. 


orm proper plants, and produce the ſame ſort 


of fruic as their parent plant ; and ſuckers of 
theſe may alſo be uſed for the ſame purpoſe; 
and in which method of propagation, the 
ſtrong ſuckers may be planted at once where 
they are to remain; and the ſmaller ſizes 
plai ted in a nurſery for a year or two. 

By grafting and budding. —Theſe methods 
have alſo the ſame effect as layers, of continu- 
ing any particular variety with certainty; and 
the operation is to be performed in the uſual 
way on ſtocks of any of the ſpecies and varie- 
tics of this genus. GRAFTING, &c. 


 CORYMBUS, a mode of cluſter-flower- 


ing, 


COR 


COT , 


ing. reſembling the form of a cluſter of ivy- | But ſome ſorts of the Corypha umbraculfera, 


berries, and differs from the umbel and ra- 
cemus, and other modes of cluſter-flowering. 
See UMBELLA and RACEMUS. * 
A Corymbus- cluſter is diſtinguiſhable, in 
that many partial flower-ſtalks ariſe from dif- 
ferent parts of the common ſtalk ; and al- 
ough of unequal lengths, by coming. out 
igher or lower on the main ſtalk, yet the 
all riſe to the ſame height, ſo as that the flow- 
ers they ſupport form a flat and even ſurtace 
at top, exemplihed in /pirea opulifol:a, tana- 
cetum, &c. and differs from an umbel, in 
which all the partial flower -ſtalks proceed 
from one point or common centre, and riſe 
alſo to an equal height. See UMBELLA. | 
A Corymbus is either ſimple or compound; 
ſimple, when the partial flower-ſtalks have no 
branches; compound, when they branch out 
into ſeveral ramifications, yet ſo as to forin an 
even ſurface at top. | 
_ CORYPHA, Fan Palm. ; 
It conſiſts of one ſpecies, a perennial exotic 
with large, frondoſe, palmate, plaited leaves, 
and ſpathaceous flowers, a native of India, 
and retained here in our ſtoves for variety. 
_ Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Charafers.) CALYX, a univertal com- 
pound ſpatha protruding a branching ſpadix of 
many florets, each having a triphyilous cup. 
CoroLLaA, three-parted into ovate, obtute, 
ſpreading petals. STAMINA, fix awl-ſhaped 
filaments, with joinedantheræ. PISTILLUM, a 
rouudiſh germen, ſhort, ſubulate ſtyle, and ſim- 
ple ſtigma. PERICARHIUM, a globoſe drupe 
of one cell, containing an offeous, .round nur. 
The ſpecies is, 
ConvPHaA minor. Ree 
Smaller Fan Palm.] Corypha with a ſpread- 
ing root ſending up trondote foot-ſtalks, ele- 
vating, large, . palmate-fan-thaped, planted 
leaves, from eighteen inches to two feet long, 
and near eighteen inches broad, opening like a 
fan, with threads intervening : and betwee.) the 
leaves ariſes a ſpatha prbtruding a ſpadix of 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by drupaceous 
fruit. 1 
Ibis plant being a native of India requies 
the conſtant protection of the ſtove. 
Ir is propagated by ſeeds and by flips from 
the head of the root; the ſeeds are procured 
from abroad, which ſow in pots of light tandy 
earth, and plunge them in a hot-bed, giving 
occaſional waterings; and by autumn or ipung 
following the plants will be fit to be pricked 
into feparate pots. By flips—T he crown ot the 
roots lometimes atfords vit-lcts, which, if ſe- 
parated with fibres to them, planted in pots, 
and plunged in a hot- bed, will readily grow. 


or Umbrelliferous Great Fan Palm, are de- 
{cribed of a very ſtupendous growth in bulk and 
height in the Eaſt-Indies, their native country; 
as large and tall as à ſhip's maſt, and perfect l 

{traight ; and the leaves pinnate-palmate, 12 
large aud broad that one will cover fiſteen or 
twenty perſons, like an umbrella; and when 


y dried, are fo limber and pliant as to admit of 


folding up in the manner of a fan in a ſmall 
compaſs: they grow quite on the top of the 
tree, which is {aid to bear no fruit till che laſt 
year of its duration, then produces numerous 
beautiful yellow bloſſoms in great ſpreading 
8 ſucceeded by vaſt quantities ot 
run. 

'COTYLEDON, Navel-wort, {Co:yledon.} 

The plants are ſucculent perennials, both 
of hardy nature, and for the green-houſe and 
ſtove, Len half a foot to a yard and half 


high, adorned with roundith and oblong, 


tuck, fleſhy leaves, and monopetalous, bell-= 
ſhaped, yellowiſh flowers, in ſp:kesand umbels. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagyma. 
Charatters.]) Calyx, monophyllous and 
five-parted at top. CoroLLA is monopeta- 
lous, bell-ſhaped, and five-parted at the brim. 


STAMINA, ten erect filaments, and four- 


turrowed antheræ. PISTILLUM, five ger- 
mina, and ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. PERI 
CARPIUM, five oblong, ventricoſe, unival- 
yular capſules, having many ſmall ſeeds. 

The tpecies are, 

1. CoTYLEDoN Unbilicus. 

Unbilicu —Umbilicated ar Common Nave!- 
wort.] Cotyledon with round, target-thaped, 
hooded, ſerrate - indented, fleſhy leaves, di- 
rectly from the root, on toot-ſtalks joined to 
the middle, and the upper ſurface umbilicated 
like a navel; and amidit them, branching, 
leafy flower-ſtalks, from half a foot to halt a 
yard high, terminated by long ſpikes of erect, 
clole-tuting flowers, of ditterent colours in 
the varieties. 

Farieties are] Umbilicated Cotyledon with 
yellow tlowers—with reddiſh flowers—with 
whitith flowers—with ttreaked flowers—with 
creeping roots—with tuberous roots. 
his ſpecies and varieties grow wild in 
many parts af Great-Britain, in rocky and 
aravelly places, old gravel-pits, upon old walls 
and buildings, ruins, &c. ant in gardens may 
ornament artificial ruins, ruck - work, and 
grottas, or any dry borders, banks, or other 
umilar compartments. 

It derives the name Navel-wort from the 
form of its umbilicated leaves. N 

The three following are ſhrubby, green- 
houſe exotics from Airica. 


* - 


% 


2. Cory- 
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2. Corvixbon erbiculate. in pots of dry, ſandy, or rubbiſhy compoſt, 
Orbiculate - leaved Cotyleden.) Cotyledon | a . as other ſucculents of the green 
e 2 


_ with thick, ſucculent, ligneous, ſtove departments. See SUccu- 
ſtalks, emitting crooked, irregular branches, | LEXT PLANTS, IEICE | 
and grows from one foot to a yard or more Propagation. 
high, ornamented with roundiſh, plane, fleſhy, The firſt fort _ raiſed from ſeed in 
entire leaves, having purpliſh „ and at any dry, gravelly ſoit, or ſcattered in the ere- 
te 


the ends of the umbel cluſters | vices of rock-work,. grottos, walls, or old 
of pale.yellow flowers. buildings, and covered with earth ; the plants 
Varieties.} With ſtems very branching and | will come up, and afterwards propagate them- 

ſpreading with upright ſtems — with round | ſelves. 
leaves—ovate-ſpatulate leaves—oblong-ſpatu- | All the other ſorts are eaſily propagated by 
late leaves. cuttings of their ſucculent branches any time 
. CoryLEDoN hemiſpherica. from May till Auguſt ; the cuttings may be 


emſpherical-leaved Cotyledon.] Cotyledon | from three to five or fix inches long, which, 
with a thick, ſucculent, perennial ſtalk, very | previous to their planting, ought to he a week 
branchy, and but fix or eight inches high, | or ten days to dry over the cut part; then 
garniſhed with ſemi-globular, thick leaves, | plant them in pots of dry compoſt, as pre- 
one fide being convex, the other plane, hav- | pared for other ſucculents ( ſee Comeosr ); 
ing purpliſh edges; and at the top of the | and then, as to the green-houſe forts, place 


branches, ſeveral greeniſh - purple - tipped | them either in the green-houſe, or a frame, to 
flowers. have ſhelter from wet, and occaſional ſhade, 


Variety.) With ſpotted leaves. . - | though it would be of particular advantage to 
4. CoryLEDoN /puria. | plunge all the ſorts in a bark-bed or other hot- 
Spurious, Long, Narrnw-leaved Cotyledon.] bed to forward their radication, giving occa- 


Cotyledon with ſhort, thick, ſucculent, ligne- | fional ſhade, and water once a week, and 
nial ſtalks, branching 1 y ; | they will be rooted in a month or fix weeks, 


eren | 
„narrow, ſpatulate-ſha fleihy, op- | when thoſe of the green-houſe ſhould be hard- 
te, and alternate leaves ; and yellow flow- | ened to the full air for the remainder of the 


ers, on long, fleſhy foot-ſtalks at the ends of | ſummer. 
the branches. | COTYLEDONES, 22 the ſide 


The following is a ſtove plant from India | lobes or covers of the ſeed, which become 
and Eg alſo the two firſt leaves of the plant (likewiſe 
. CoTyLEDoN laciniata. called Cotyledons, ortheſeminal or ſeed-leaves), 
Cut-leaved Cotyleden } Cotyledon with an | are generally ſmooth and fleſhy, and moſt 
upright, . jointed, ſuc t, nial ſtalk, commonly two in number, as in cucumber, 
a foot high; broad, I thick, ſuccu- | and moſt other plants, and are very different 
lent, grayith, > rg leaves, of three or five | from the proper leaves that are afterwards 
ſegments ; and from the ends of the branches, | produced. - 
golden-yellow, quadrifid flowers. The lobes accompany the plant for ſome 
"= ui laſt four ſpecies are perennial in ſtalk | time after its eruption from the earth, till hav- 
and branches, are very ſucculent, and become | ing acquired ſufficient ſtrength to adyance in its 
ligneous or ſhrubby ; the leaves are alſo ſuc- | proper leaves, then the ſeminal leaves become 
culent, commonly of a grayiſh colour, and | uſeleſs, wrinkle, wither, and dic away. 
remain the year round. flowers are | CRAMBE, Sea - Cabbage, or Sea - beach 
univerſally monopetalous, bell, or funnel- | Kale, or Sca Colewort. | : 
ſhaped, which in the laſt four ſorts are pro- The plants are herbaceous eſculents, con- 
duced on long, thick, fleſhy foot-ſtalks, ap- ſiſting of perennial roots, producing annually 
pearing at di times of the year; and large, cabbage- like leaves, ſpreading on the 
only the firſt fort produce ſceds in land. | ground, and robuſt flower-ſtalks; and the 
or purpoſes in gardening, the Caryledon | young ſhoots of the plant, juſt iſſuing from 
Unbilicu may be 3 to adorn rock- the earth, are excellent eating, and two 
work, ruins, &c. or will ſucceed in any | ſhrubby exotics for the green-houſe. 
dry, gravelly ſoil ; and the ſecond, third, and Clas and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoſa. 
fourth ſorts, exhibiting a curious ſingularity in Charaters.] CALxx, four oval, patent, 
their general habit, merit a place in the green- | deciduous leaves. CoroLLa, four large, 
houſe collection; as likewife rhe fifth ſort for | broad, ſpreading, cruciform petals. STa- 
the ſtove; obſerving, that theſe laſt four ſorts, | MINA, four long and two ſhort filaments, 
beillg very ſucculent, muſt always be retained | two-parted at top, and ſingle anthere. Prs- 


ous, 


TILLUM, 


: 


„ . 


TILLUM, an oblong germen, no ſtyle, but a 


thick ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, à roundiſh 
„containing one ſeed. ' 
0 ſpecies is, | 

CRAMBE maritima. 

Sea-Cabbage.) Crambe with creeping, per- 
ennial, white Toots, crowned by _ broad, 
thick; ſmooth, gray-coloured, annual leaves, 
divided at the edges, and ſpreading near the 

nd; and between them a robuſt, very 
F nchy flower-ſtalk, a foot and half high, 
having all the branches terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of white flowers in June, ſucceeded by 
berry-like pods the ſize of large peas. - 

— Wich deeply cut leaves with 

llowiſh flowers. 1 * 24 

This plant and varieties grow wild on 
the ſea ſhores in many of the maritime coun- 
ties of England, but is now cultivated in ma- 
ny gardens, as à choice eſculent; and the 

oung robuſt ſhoots of its leaves and flower- 
Ralks, juſt as they iſſue forth from the earth, 
in the manner ot afparagus ſhoots, are then 
in the greateſt perfection for uſe; at which 
period they appear white, as if blanched, 
which, when boiled, eat exceeding ſweet and 
tender; and its principal ſeaſon for uſe is April 
and-May. | 8 4 = +} | 

This plant may alſo be employed in the 
pleaſure-ground as a flowering perennial ; for 
the ſtalks divide into fine branchy heads of 
flowers, appearing very ornamental. 

Prepagation and Culture. 

It is propagated by ſeeds ſown in any com- 
mon light earth in autumn or ſpring, in the 
place where the plants are to remain, which, 
when two years old, will produce ſhoots fit: 
for uſe, and will multiply exceedingly by the 
roots, and continue many years. 

To cultivate this plant as an eſculent in the 
kitchen-garden, it ſhould generally be raiſed in 
beds four feet and half wide, with two foot 
wide alleys between bed and bed, for the con- 
venience of landing them up annually in au- 
tumn, that the ſhoots may be blanched.a good 
length; and the lighter and more ſandy or 
gravelly the ſoil, the better, though the plants 
will ſucceed tolerably in any common light 
ſoil of a garden. Having dug the ground, and 
prepared the beds the width as above, draw 
three ſhallow drills lengthways of cach ded, 
and ſcatter the feeds therein thinly, covering 
them an inch deep; when the plants come up, 
thin the rows, leaving the ſtrongeſt plants a 
foot aſunder ; keep them clean from weeds all 
ſummer; and in autumn, when the leaves 
decay, in October or November, clear them 


CRA 


over the beds ; after this, nothing more is ro- 
quired till che following ſpring and ſummer, 


fi 


when the care of weeding is to be repeated; 
and in autumn earth the beds from the alleys 


as before, or with ſome ſandy, or any light, 
dry, or Aru 4 brought in for that pur- 
poſe; landing them now three or four inches 


deep; the ſpring following, in March, April, | 


and May, the plants will probably produce 
{hoots fit to cut for uſe, but not generally in 
proper perfection till the third year ; obſerving, 
as the heads make their appearance through 
the earth, to open the ſoil à little, and cut 
the ſhoots four or five inches within the 
ground. 
The ſame plantation continues many years, 
and the roots produce a freſh crop annually. 
Their general eulture is keeping them cle 
from weeds ; and every autumn clear away 
all the large leaves, and land up the beds from 


the alleys two or three inches deep, to main- 
tain a due depth of ſoil over the roots for the 
heads to ſhoot through, that they may be 


blanched at leaſt four or five inches in length ; 
and early in ſpring looſen the top of the beds 
with a fork, and rake them ſinooth. 

It would be eligible ſometimes in winter, 


to cover the beds alſo with ſome dry, rotted 


dung, both by way of manure, and to guard 
'the roots better from ſevere weather, that in 
the whole they may ſhoot in a ſtronger, free 
growth; clearing off the grols part of the dung, 
and in ſpring, looſen the ſurface of the earch 


as above, and to which may ſometimes apply a 


coat of light ſandy or gravelly ſoil. 


To cultivate this plant for ornament, ſow 


the ſeed either where you defign they ſhall 
remain, or in a bed, and tranſplant them in 
autumn. | 

The two following ſpecies are ſhrubby exo- 
cs for the green-houſe. 

2. CRAMBE fruticoſa. 

Shrubby Sea Cabbage or Colewort.] Crambe 
with a (iff, ſhrubby ſtalk, ovate, pinnatifid, 
ſerrated, hoary leaves ; and racemous, dicho- 


tomous panicles of white flowers, -appearing 


great part of the year. 

3. CRAMBE /trige/a. 

Strigoſe, Rough-leaved, Shrubby Sea Cole 
wort. ]Crambe with a ru upright, ſhrubby 
ſtein, branching five or ſix feet high ; oblong- 
ovate leaves, unequal and two-eared at the 
baſe; ſtrigoſe, and terminal, long, racemous 


panicles of erect flowers in May, June, and - 


uly. 
Theſe two ſhrubby ſpecies, being exotics 
from Madeira and the Canary iſlands, require 
the protection of a green-houſe in this country 


away cloſe to the „ then ſpread an inch 
or two depth of 


ight earth from the alleys * winter ; kept in pots of light earth; and 
| 0 e may 
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may be propagated by cuttings in ſpring or 


ſummer. 


_,CRASSULA, Crefſula, Lefſer-Orpinep qr 


Live-ever. | 

This genus furniſhes ſucculent plants for 
the green-houſe and ſtove, from one foot to 
ſix or ei 
long, thick, ſucculent leaves, and funnel- 
ſhaped, pentapetalous flowers at the ends of 
the ſtalks and branches. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Charafters.] CALYx is pentaphyllous and 
permanent. CoRoLLAa, five long, narrow pe- 
tals, cannivent at the baſe, ſpreading and 
reflexed at the brim, and five ſcale-like necta-· 
riums at the bottom. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments, and ſimple anthere. PisTiLLUM, 
fi ve oblong, acuminated germina, five ſtyles, 
and e va FERICARPIUM, five 
cblong, pointed capſules, and many ſmall 


The principal ſpecies in the Engliſh gar- 

are, 

1. CRASSULA coccinea. 

Scarlet Shrubby Craſſula.] Craſſula with a 
round, jointed, reddith, ſucculent, perennial 
ſtalk, dividing into a branch 
three feet high, ornamented with oblong, plane, 
cartilaginous · ciliated-edged, oppoſite leaves, 
their baſe ſurrounding the ſtalks like a theath ; 
and at the ends of the bra 
of beautiful ſcarlet flowers. 

2. Caa$S$SULA cultrata. 

Sharp-leaved, Shrubby Craſſula.] Craſſula 
with a flendec, ſucculent ſtalk, branching ir- 
regularly about two feet high; obovate, ſub- 
cultrate, oblique, thick leaves, connate, en- 
tire, and the branches terminated by large 
cluſters of ſmall greeniſh flowers. 

3. CrRAaSSULA perfolfate. | 

Perfoliate Shrubby Craſſula.] Craſſula with 
an upright, lender, ſucculent, perennial ſtalk, 
branching from three to fix feet high; lance- 
olate-awi-ſhaped, thick, fletby, cloſe-fitring 
teaves, plane and canaliculated above, con- 
vex below, growing oppolite, with their baſes 
connate, and perforated by the ſtalk ; and large 
cluſters of white flowers at the top of the 
branches. Rs 
4. CRASSULA puniata. by 

Dotted - leaved Craſſula.] Craſſula with 
feeble, very jointy, divided, ſucculent ſtalks, 
eight or ten, inches | 
fucculent, o 
lated; and cluſters of white flowers at the 
ends of the ſtalxs. by ö 

F. CAASssULA orbiculata.. 9. 

Orbicular-headed CO] Craſſula with a 

alk, crowned by thick 


$- 
Þ 


F * 


head two or 


nches, cloſe umbels 


| 


t in height; ornamented with ob- 


ang ; ovate, and oblong, | 
ppoſite leaves, hollow-dotted, ci- 


to 
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ſucculent leaves, collected into a round, imbri- 
cated, ſpreading head, proliferous in many 
thort trailing Falke every way, terminated 
alſo by heads of leaves; and from the cen- 
tre of all the heads, cluſters of greeniſh 
flowers. 

6. CrRassULA mudicaults, 

Naked-/ftalked Crafſula.] Craſſula with long, 
awl-ſhaped, ſucculent, perennial leaves, col- 
lected into a head at the crown of the root; 
and amidſt them a naked annual flower-ſtalk, 
divided into branches half a foot high, ſur- 
mounted by cluſters of white flowers. 

All theſe plants are very ſucculent both in 
ſtalk, branches, and leaves; both ſtalk and 
branches are perennial, frequently of a reddiſh 
colour, and the leaves are perſiſtent ; and the 
flowers appear principally in June, July, Au- 
guſt, and ſometimes in winter and ſpring. 

Theſe plants are all exotics, principally of 

ZEchiopia, ſo require ſhelter of a green-houſe 
here in winter, and muſt therefore always be 
kept in pots. 
They claim a place in our collections of 
ſucculent plants for variety ; though, as to 
their flowers, thoſe of the Craſſula coccinca 
are conſiderably the moſt beautiful, and ap- 
pear annually; but all the ſorts having a ſin- 
gularity in their external habit, they are 
worthy of attention for the ſucculent collec- 
tion; they muſt be potted in light, ſandy 
compoſt, common for other ſucculents, and 
retained in a ſunny part of the green-houſe 
all winter, and very ſparingly watered ; but 
in ſummer may place them in the full air in 
a ſheltered place, and in dry weather water 
them twice a week. 

Their propagation is The firſt three or four 
ſorts are with Reility increaſed by cuttings of 
their ſtalks and branches, cut off from three 
to five or fix inches long, in May, June, or 
July; and after lying in a dry place ſome days, 

Kia over the wounded part, plant 1 * in 

of ſandy earth, placing them in a frame, 
* En cr ſhaded Rom the ſun, and 
ſheltered from wet; they will be rooted in fix 
weeks, though, where there is the conveni- 
ence of a bark - bed to plunge them in, they 
will root ſooner. 

The other ſorts may be propagated by 
off-ſets of their heads, and plant them as 
Above. | | | 

CRATZXGUS, Wild Service-tree, Haw- 
thorn, &c. | X 


Ln 


The plants are of the tree and ſhrub kind, 


hardy, and of the deciduous tribe, valuable 
for economical and ornamental purpoſes in 


2 and of ſtature from five to fiſty 


, adorned with ſimple leaves, in ſome di- 
vuled, 


* 


* 


Vu 
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vided, others entire, and cluſters of peuta- 
petalous white flowers in May and June, ſuc- 
ceeded by bunches of red berries in autumn. 

Claſs and order, Jceſandria Digynia. 

'CharadFers.] CALY x is monophyllous, five- 

arted, patent, and permanent. CoroLLA, 
ve roundiſh, concave petals, inſerted into the 
calyx. STAMINA, twenty or more filaments 
inſerted into the calyx, and roundiſh antheræ. 
PiSTILLUM, a germen under the corolla, 
two fliform, * ſtyles, and capitated ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, fleſhy, 
umbilicated berry, containing two lack, 
hard ſeeds. 

There are about ſix or eight ſpecies retained 
iu the Engliſh gardens, ſome of which admit 
of eee varieties. | | 

The ſpecies are, 2 

1. CRaT=&cus Oxyacartha. 

{Oxyacantha) — or Common Hawthorn, or 
Whitethern.] Cratægus with a robuſt trunk, 
branching from. the bottom upward to ten or 
fifteen fret high, the branches armed, with 
thorns ; obtuſe, trifid, ſawed leaves; and nu- 
merous cluſters of white flowers from the 
ſides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded by 
bunches of dark red berries called Haws. 

This is a moſt uſeful tree in forming our 
bedges, and it grows wild all over Europe. 

Other varieties of this are, | 

Double-bloſſemed Hawthorn—grows like the 
Common Hawthorn, only the flowers double, 
large, and produced in large cluſters all over 
the branches, of great fragrance and beauty. 

Scarlet-berried Hawthorn—grows twelve or 
fifteen fect high; large leaves and flowers, 
and exceeding 1 * bright-ſcatlet fruit. 

Yellow-berried Virginia Hawthorn—grows 
ten or fifteen feet high, having its buds in 
ſpring yellow, and fruit of a golden yellow 
colour. 

Fhite-berried Hawthorn—A low-growing 
tree, producing ſmall whitiſh fruit. 

Aaple-leaved Hawthorn—grows fifteen or 
twenty feet high; large whitiſh-green leaves, 
large bunches of flowers, and ſhining red fruit. 

laſtonbury-1horu—grows twelve or fifteen 
feet high, and is like the common Hawthorn 
in growth, leaves, flowers, &c. only with 
this difference, that it generally flowers in 
winter or very early in the ſpring, and has, by 
numerous perſons, becn long ſuppoſed to blow 
commonly on Chriſtmas - Day ; it however 
has no certain day, week, or month of flow- 
ering, but happens generally in 2 or 
February, ſooner or later, according to the 
temperature of the ſeaſon ; the notion of this 
tree bloſſoming on Chriſtmas-Day proceeds 
. trom the tradition of the original tree at Glaſ- 


#* 
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tonbury- Abbey, called the Holy-thorn, which 


was pretended to have been planted by Joſeph 
of Arimathza, and that it always flowered on 


that day; ſo is ſtill known by the name Glaſ- 

tonbury Thorn, and retained by the ſame name 

in ornamental plantations for variety. 
2. CAT Us Aria. 


Aria Miite-Beam, or White-leaf tree.] - 


Cratægus with an upright, large trunk, divid- 
ing upward into a branchy head, growing 


twenty or thirty feet high, 3 all the 
* 


young. branches eee wich a mealy down; 
oval, unequally - ted leaves, woolly and 
very white underneath; and large heck: of 
white flowers at the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by cluſters of red berries. 

Ide leaves are about three inches long, and 


half as broad. | 


3. CRATAGUS torminalis. 

( Torminale-fruited) Wild Service or Sorb; 
or Maplceleaved Wild Service-tree.]. Cratægus 
with an upright, large trunk, and very branchy 
ſpreading head, riſing forty or fifty feet high; 
oblong, ſeptangular leaves, hoary underneath, 
lowelt lobes . ; and large bunches 
of white flowers at the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by cluſters of large, reddiſh · brown, 
catable berries. 


leaves—with round ſlightly cut leaves. 

The fruit of this ſpecies being of an 4 =o 
ably acid flavour, is often ſerved up in deſſerts 
to table; and, as the trees of the common 
fort grow wild in many parts, the country 
people gather the fruit in autumn for market, 
known by the name of Service-berries. The 
leaves are three or four inches long, and 
three broad. ; 

4 CRATKOUS Azarolus. 

The Azarole-thorn.] Cratzgus with an up- 
right trunk, branching irregularly twelve or 
fifteen feet high; broad, obtuſe, triad, ſer- 
rated leaves; and large white flowers in cluſ- 
ters from the fides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by large, red, eatable berries, of an acid fla- 
vour. 

Varieties are,] Axarole with ſtrong thorns 
—without thoras—with jagged leaves—with 
double flowers. | 

The leaves bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of 
the Common Hawthorn, but are much larger, 
with broader lobes. | 

5. CxAræ us coccinea. 


Cock/pur-Hawthorn.] Cratzgus with an up- 
right trunk, divided upward into a ſtrong, 
branchy head, riſing from ten to twenty feet 
high ; armed with thorns ; large, cordate-oval, 
angulated, ferrated, ſmooth leaves; and very 


4 


882 large 


Other varieties are,] With round ſerrated 
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large cluſters of flowers from the files of the | 
branches, ſucceeded by pear-ſhaped, ſcarlet 
truit. 1 

FVarieties are,] Scarlet Cratzgus with m 
ſtrong, recurved thorns Scarlet Cratægus 
without thorns. ed | 

Both the varieties are fine furniture for all 
ornamental plantations, as they flower plenti- 
fully, in large ſhowy cluſters m May, and 
their ſcarlet truit appears beautiful in autumn 
and winter. 

6. CRaTxcus Crus-gall:. 
 (Crus-galli}—Cockſpur Cratægus, commonly 
called Virginia et af? Cratzgus with an 
upright, robuſt trunk, branching irregularly 
ten or fifteen fect high, armed with long, ſharp 
thorns; oval - ſpear - ſhaped, ſawed, ſmooth 
leaves; and large white flowers in bunches, 
ſucceeded by dark red bernes in autumn. 

Faricties are,] With obovate-wedge - form 
leaves wich oblong-lanceolate nearly wedge- 
form leaves, and large fruit—with lanceolate 
leaves, ſhort thorns, and ſmall fruit. 

. CRATEGUS toments/a. 
omAntoſe Gooſeberry-leafed Virginia Cratæ- 

| $es.] Cratzgus with a ſhrub-like ſtem, branch- 
ing regularly fix or ſeven feet high, cloſely 
armed with thorns; oval-wedge-form, angu- 
lar, ſawed leaves, woolly underneath ; and 
fmall white flowers, ſucceeded by yellow 
fruit. | 
8. CxaTxzcvs viridis. 
Creen-leafed Thearnlefs Virginia Cratægus.] 


Cratzous with a thornleſs ſtem and branches; 


lanceolate - oval, nearly tnlobate, ſerrated, 
fmooth leaves, green on both fides, 

The flowers of all theſe trees, in their com- 
mon ſtate, have a corolla of five roundiſh pe- 
_ tals, moſtly white, appearing principally in 
May and June, ripen fruit in September, 
which are all of the berry kind, and wand, 
in many ſorts, appear very ornamental great 
part of the wits” ol 8 by the birds. 

All theſe trees are hardy; the firſt three 
ſpecies grow naturally in England, as well as 
in oft other parts of Europe, the 4zarole in 
France and Italy; all the others are princi- 
pally of American growth; but all che forts 
grow freely heie in any fituation in the open 
ground. 


The firſt ſpecics, Crategus Oxyacantha, or 


Common Hawthorn, or Whitethorn, in its 
natural ſtate, is a moſt valuable tree, univer- 
fally known and efteemed for its great uſeful- 
nefs in formin for fences, 8 
called quick-ſet hedges, and for which utc 
there is ſcarce any deciduous tree ſo well 
adapted (fee HE DO:); and its ſeveral vari- 


F* are of great uſe for ornamenting our 


* 
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ſhrubberies and wilderneſs-works, as 
proſper any where. | 

All the other ſpecies and varieties have great 
merit as ornamental deciduous trees, and are 
particularly well adapted for-large ſhrubberies 
and other ornamental plantations, and in form- 
ing clumps in parks ; and ſome of the pegs ſorts 
to diſperſe ſingly in parks, or extenſi ve lawns, 
oven, them all to retain their own -natural 

owth. 
83 the Wild- Service and Azarole 
may be planted as fruit trees of the berry-bear- 
ing kind, for variety; but more generally the 
former, as it produces plenty of fruit, which, 
npening late in autumn when other ſmall fruits 
are paſt ſeaſon, will ſerve as a variety at 
table; fo that ſome trees planted in orchards, 
pleaſure-grounds, parks, gardens, &c. in any 
common foil and fituation, will arrive to a 
bearing ſtate in a few years, and produce large 
bunches of fruit annually, ripening, or attaining 
full maturity of gown, in October, or begin- 
ning of November, but not eatable ripe till 
gathered and houſed for ſome time; the bunch- 
es hung up acroſs lines, they will become ſoft, 
mellow, and eatable, of an agreeable flavour. 
; Propagation, Se. 

All the ſpecies are raiſed abundantly from 
ſeeds in the full ground; and to continue the 
varieties diftint, they may be budded or 
gone vpon ſtocks of the common Hawthorn, 
or all the forts will readily take upon that 
ſtock, or upon one another. 

By ſeeds, i. e. the fruits The Hawthorn 
never fails to ripen Haws abundantly, which 
may be collected with facility from the hedges 
of fields, &c. in September and October; the 
fruit of the two Service-trees may alſo be 
found plentifully in many places; and thoſe 
of the foreign iis alfo ripen in our gardens ; 
but all the ſorts may be had cheap enough of 
the nurſerymen, and the beſt time to ſow 
them is ſoon after they are ripe; that is, in 
October or Noyember, or early in ſpring, 
in beds of light earth, cither broad-caſt, or 
in drills, and cover them in with earth about 
an inch deep; but as moſt of theſe feeds often 
remain in the ground till the ſecond ſpring, it 
is therefore eue with many, previous to 
ſowing, to bury them in a heap in a ſhallow 
trench, indry-lying ground, fora year, asis com- 
monly practiſed to the common Haws, holly- 
berries, and ſome other ſtony-ſeeded ſorts 2 
Sowixo SEED) ; they will he all the while 
preparing for vegetation, ſo that if buried in 
October, November, or December, &c. ſuf- 
fering them to lie until next October, Novem- 
ber, or till the ſecond ſpring, in February, or 
March; then ſow them as . and they will 

| moſtly 


they vill 
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moſtly come up in the ſpring; though it is ob- 
ſervable that when ſown at once in the beds an 
inch deep, they, by having the conſtant benefit 
of the ſun's © * Ih air, and occaſional ſhow- 
ers, generally all come up freely the ſecond 
ſpring-after ſowing, and moſt commonly ſhoot 
more regular and ſtrong than thoſe of the other 
method. 
In either method of ſowing, be careful to 
weed the beds; and when the plants begin to 
appear, occaſional watering in dry weather 
will be of much advantage in forwarding the 

growth of the ſeedlings. 1 
In the autumn or ſpring after the plants 
come up, ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the quick 
or Hawthorn ſeedlings will be proper ſets to 
plant immediately for a hedge, and the reſt 
may either then, or the year following, be 
tranſplanted from the ſeed-bed in nurſery- 
rows, to remain a year or two, or till wn |; 
generally, at planting,” ſhorten the tops, and 
prune the ends of long roots, and plant them in 
lines one or two feet aſunder; and, having two 
or three years' growth, will be of eligibletize to 


tranſplant for hedges: or ſome may remain to | 


obtain a larger faze, of two or three feet height 
or more; but, while in the nurſery, ſhould 
have the ſides cut in, and kept thinneſt at top; 
and any runaway top ſhoot, ſhortened to 
fome equality with the general growth of the 
whole; and they will thus be in good order 
tor planting, to form a little hedge at once, 
that wall 3 attain a proper growth of 
four, five, or fix feet; though ſtrong young 
ſets, of two or three years, planted at once for 
ua hedge to remain, will eſtabliſh their roots 
firmly, and grow proſperouſly at top, if kept 
clear of large overbearing weeds, and the 
ſides cut moderately in ſome regular order in 
the ſummer ſhoot, to thicken from the 
bottom upward, as the plants advance, will 
enerally, in the end, form as good, or 
probably a better hedge than that formed by 
lanting large ſets of three or four feet. See 
EDGES. Eb h 
Let all the other ſeedlings be alſo tranſ- 
planted from the feed-bed when a year or two 
old, in nurſery-rows one or two feet diſtance, 
and half that in each row, to remain three or 
tour years, or till they are from about three to 
five or ſix feet high, when they will be of 
proper ſize for the ſhrubbery, or any other 
plantation. | 
By budding and graſting Any of theſe trees 
may alſo be propagated with facility by that me- 
thod, which is the moſt certain way to conti- 
nue the varieties diſtin ; all the forts take 
upon one another; but the Hawthorn ſtock 51 
two or three years old is molt commonly ulcd ; 


1 


and che operation is to be performed in the 
uſual manher. Sce INoculLATION, &. 
Layers of the youngeſt branches of moſt of 


tunes grow. 


CR A TEVA. Garlic Pear. 


kind for the ſtove, garniſhed with trifoliate 
leaves- and quadripetalous flowers. 5 

Claſs wi order, Dodecandria Monog ynia. 

Charafrers.] Calyx, a  monophyllous, 
quadrihd, deciduous cup. CoroLLa, four 
oblong, deflexed- petals, with narrow ungues. 
STAMINA, twelve or more briſtly filaments, 
with erect, oblong antheræ. PrsT1LLUM, an 


with a headed, ſeſſile ſtigma. PERIcART!- 
UM, a large, globoſe, fleſhy berry, with one 
_ containing many roundiſh emarginated 
leeds. ' | 
The ſpecies of moſt note are, 
1. CRaTE&va Tapia. ; 
Smooth Crateva, or Garlic Prar.] Hath a 
large branching trunk, riſing to twenty or 
tuirty feet high; the branches are garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves, the middle foliole much 
larger than the other two ; the flowers come 
out on foot-ſtalks at the ends of the branches, 
and are ſucceeded by a round fruit, incloſing a 
mealy pulp, filled with many feeds, and of a 
ſtrong garlic ſmell. 
2. CrRaTava Marmetes. 
Prickly Crateva | Hath a large trunk with. 
long branches, armed with long, ſharp ſpines 
in pairs, garniſhed with oblong, ſerrated, trifo- 
hate leaves, and cluſtered flowers from the 
ſides of the branches, which are ſucceeded by 
an eatable, rich-flavoured fruit. 
Theſe trees are natives of the Indies, and 
8 the aid of the ſtove in this country. | 
heir propagation is by feeds imported 
from abroad. Theſe ſhould be ſown as ſoon 
as they arrive, in pots of light rich earth, and 
plunged in the bark-bed under glaſſes; and, 
when the plants are three inches high, tranſ- 
plant them into ſeparate pots, give water, and 
replunge them in the bark-bed in the ſtove, 
where they mult always be retained and treat- 
ed as other woody tender plants of the like 
nature. 
CREPIS, Baſtard Hawk-weed. 
It furniſhes herbaceous ornamental plants 
for the pleafure-ground, confiſting principally 
vt two beautiful annuals, riſing a foot and halt 
high, having their branches terminated by 
compound red and yellow flowers, compoſed 
at :gulated florets. 


nn,. 


Claſs 


the ſorts in autumn, will often be rooted in a 


Curtings of the young ſhoots will alſo ſome- 


This genus furniſhes two exotics of the tree 


ovate, verv long, flender pedicil, crowned: 
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 Claſsandorder, Syrgencſia Po/ygamia Egus-] September, or the ſeeds permitted to ſcatter, 


having a double general cup; the outer one 
ſhort, patulous, and deciduous ; the interior 
one oval, furrowed, ſcales converging and 

anent. CoRoLLA, numerous monope- 
talous, ligulated, hermaphrodite florets, five 
toothed and imbricated. STAMINA, five 
ſhort capillary filaments, and cylindric an- 
there. PiSTILLUM, a germen, ſmall ſtyle, 
and two reflexed ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, 
none. SEMEN, one ſeed crowned with down, 
under each floret. 

There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
two of any great merit, or that are commonly 
retained in the Engliſh gardens. which are 
annuals, and called fimply Hawx-weed, but 
ſhould be Baſtard Hawk-weed. 

The ſpecies of our gardens are, 

1. Cnxeyis rubra. 

Red-flowering Baſtard Hawk-weed.) Cre- 
pis with ſpear-ihaped, jagged, radical leaves, 
ſpreading on the ground; between them the 
flower-ſtalk, dividing into many erect branch- 
es a foot nd half high, having oblong, lyre- 
thaped, amplexicaulcus leaves, and every 
branch crowned by a large, red, compound 


* 


2. CrerFrs barbata. 

Barbated Yellow Baflard Hawk-weed.) 
Crepis witlr long, ſpear-thaped, indented, ra- 
dical leaves; between them the flower-ſtalk, 
dividing into erect branches a foot and half 
high, garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, cloſe- 
ſitting leaves; and all the branches terminated 


by compound yellow flowers, with dark-purple | 


middles, having the involucrum longer than 
the calyx, ſquamous and briſtly. 

Varicties Hi, With deep-yellow flow- 
ers — with ſulphur -coloured flowers — both 


forts having dark-purple diſks. - 


The flowers of all the forts are large, com- 
und, of many flat florets ſpread over one an- 
other imbricatim, and, when fully blown, re- 


ſemble a radiated flower, and appear in June, 


jo „and Auguſt, extremely conſpicuous and 
utifal, and are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed, 
hñom which, if permitted to Cater on the 
ground, many plants will riſe without trouble, 

Thefe plants are pretty ornaments to the 
borders and other compartments of the pleafure- 

2und, and they grow freely in any common 
{oil of a garden. 

Propagation, Wc. 

The plants being annual, they muſt be 

raiſed annually from ſeed, which may be ſown 


either in autumn or ſpring; the rule is, that 
| q ſowing in autumn, i. e. in Avguſt or 
$ | 


* 


the plants come up the ſame ſeaſon, or early 


CharaAters.] Cat vx, a compound ſlow q. in the ſpring, and flower in May, June, and 


July; thoſe fown in ſpring flower in July, 
Auguſt, September, and October. | 
hough, for the general part, the ſpring is 
the moſt eligible for the principal ſowing ; how- 
ever, at cither of theſe ſeaſons of ſowing, it is 
proper to ſow them at once in the places 
where you deſign them to flower; therefore, 
in different parts of the borders, in patches at 
five, ten, or fifteen feet diſtance, ſow the ſeeds, 
hve or fix in a patch, halt an inch deep, 
placing fticks for marks; and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, thin them to 
three or four in each hole or patch. See 
HARDY ANNUALS. - 
_ CRESCENTIA, Calabaſh-tree. IS 

It furniſhes one ſpecies of the tree kind, 
admitting of ſeveral varieties, all of the Weſt- 
Indies, &c. and retained here in our ſtoves for 
variety ; derives its name from its fruit, called 
Calabath, which is ſometimes as large as a 
man's head. Eh 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

Characters] CALYXx is monophyllous, and 
divided into two roundiſh ſegments. CorarL- 
LA is monopetalous and irregular, having a 
curved, gibbous tube, and erect limb, five- 
parted at the brim. STAMINA, two long and 
two thort filaments, and incumbent didymous 
antheræ. PISTILLUM, a pedicillated ger- 
men, filiform ſtyle, and capitated ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a large, baccaceous, Kon, 7 or 
bottle-ſhaped fruit, 21 a thin, hard ſhell, and 
many ſeeds. | 

e ſpecies is, 

CRESCENTIA Cuyete. 

Common Creſcentia, or Calabaſh-tree.) Creſ- 
centia with an upright, robuſt, whitiſh trunk, 
divided at top into he e, horizontally branch- 
ing head, From ten to tiny feet high, garniſh- 
ed with large, oblong, — ad o entire 
leaves, and greeniſh-yellow flowers on long 
foot-ſtalks from the ſides of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by large, woody-ſhelled fruit of different 
torms and magnitude, in different varieties. 

Varieties are,] Creſcentia with long, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, narrow at both ends—with 
broad oval leaves - with large oval fruit with 
{mall round fruit—bottle-ſhaped fruit. 

Theſe fruit are of different magnitudes, 
from the ſize of a good orange to that of a 
man's head, or larger, all of which fruit have 
à hard and thin ſhell, filled with pulp and ſeeds; 
the pulp is ſoſt, ſour, and unſavoury, and 
ſeldom eaten. | 

Theſe trees in this country, being _— 


retained in pots in our ſtoves, aſſume a ſhru 
| oe | like 


CRI 
like growth, and [I believe very few, if any at 
all, have yet flowered in theſe parts. 

In Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other parts of 
the Weſt-Indies, the trees growing as large 
and ſpreading as an apple-tree, bear abundance 
of fruit, the thell of which, having the pulp 
ſcooped out, is as thin and light as brown 
paper, and ſome of the largeſt capable of 
holding fx or eight pints of water, &c. and 
are chiefly uſed. for liquor and eating uten 
ſils. | 
All the varieties are propagated by ſeeds 
procured from abroad in the ſhells; as {Sox as 
they arrive, take out the ſeeds, and ſow them 
in pots of light rich earth, and plunge them in 
a bark-bed ; and when the plants are two or 
chree inches high, plant them out in ſeparate 
{mall pots, plunging them alſo in a hot-bed, or 
the bark-bed in the ſtove, where they muſt 
always remain, giving them the neceſſary care 
of other tender exotics. 

CRINUM, Aſphodel Lily. 

This genus furniſhes four. beautiful lowery 
perennials of the tuberous and bulbous-rooted 
tribe for the ſtove, producing erect, firm ſtalks 
two or three feet high, crowned each by a 
large umbellate cluſter of ſpathaceous, mono- 
petalons, long, funnel-ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Claracters.] CALYx, a diphyllous, oblong, 
ſpatha-like involucrum, becomes dry and re- 
flexed, CoRoOLLA, monopetalous and funnel- 
ſhaped, having a long tube, the top deeply 
divided into {ix ſpear-thaped, concave, obtuſe, 
reflexed ſegments. STAMINA, fix very long 
filaments, and oblong, incumbent, riſing an- 
therz. P1STILLUM, a germen at the bottom of 
the corolla, flender ſtyle, and trifid ſtigma. PE- 

RICARPIUM, a ſuboval, trilocular capſule, 
having ſeveral ſeeds. | 

The ſpecies are, 

1, CRIXUM affaticum. 

Afratic Keel-leaved Crinum.] Crinum with 
a ſolid, turbinated, bulbous root ; ſhort, thick, 
ſingle ſtem ; long, carinated, ſubulate-linear, 
thick, erect, imbricated leaves, three feet in 
length; and large, flat, ſimple umbels of many 
white flowers Native of Ceylon, Malabar,&c. 

2. CRINUM americanum. 1 ; 

American Lily-Aſphodel.) Crinum with a 
large bulbous root; flower-ſtem a foot and 
half or two ſeet high ; oblong-lanceolate, 
ſmooth, {tifF leaves, two feet long; and um- 
bellate bunches of white flowers, with the tube 


ſhorter than the border Native of South- | 


America. 
3. CRINUM erube/cens. 
So file-flowered merican Lily-Aſphodel.] 


Crinum with a bulbous root; lanc:olate 


* 
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leaves, griſtly- crenated. two feet long, the end ; 
| produced and unfolded ; and dig 4 flower- 


ſtalk; ariſing on the outſide of the leaves, two 
feet high, topped with an umbellate bunch of 
white, ſweet- ſcented fiowers Native of the 
Spaniſh. Weſt-Indies. 83 

4. CRIN u /atifolinm. 

Broad-leaved Afratic Crinum.] Crinum 
with a large fleſhy root, crowned by oval-- 
lanceolate, plane, acuminated, cloſe- ſitting 
leaves, and flower-ſtalks two feet high, ter- 
minated by large umbellate cluſters of white 
fragrant flowers, ſtriped with purple. 

e roots of all theſe plants are perennial ; 
the ſtalks annual, round, thick, ſucculent, 
hollow, and univerſally crowned by a ſort of 
ſpatha protruding the umbels of flowers, each 
ſeparate flower tormed of one long, tubular, 
ſix-parted petal, of great beauty, appearing at 
different times of the year, but more common- 
ly in autumn, often continuing till ſpring, 
8 ſucceeded by capſules, eſpecially the 
bulbous ſorts, between which are produced 
{mall bulbs, which, planted, become proper 
plants. | 
Propagation. 2 

They are all propagated by the off-ſets of 
their roots, or by the ſmall cauline bulbs of 
their capſules; but the root oft-ſets flower 
ſooneſt, planting them in pots of rich earth, 
and plunge them ia the bark-bed of the ſtove 
until they begin to flower, when they may 
either be placed upon the ſhelves, or permitted 
to remain in the bed, as convenient. 

It is proper to ſhift or tranſplant the roots of 
all the ſorts every year or two, at their period 
of reſt, for the 12 of freſh earth, and ſepa- 
rating the off: ſets. | 

CRITHMUM, Samphire. 

One ſpecies, a —_— herbaceous, ſucculent 
perennial, both eſculent, and for variety, 
riſing two feet high, with fleſhy eatable leaves, 
and terminated by yellow umbels of flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digyma. 

Chara@ers.] CALxx, umbelliterous flow- 
ers, having a many lea ved general involucrum. 
CoRoLLA, a uniform general umbel, the flo- 
rets of five petals. SrAMIN A, five filaments, 
and roundiſh antheræ. PISTILLUM, a ger- 
men under each floret, two ſtyles, and reflexed 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none, SEMINA, a 
compreſſed, two-parted fruit, and two ſeeds. 
| The ſpecies are two, but the principal one 
is, 

CRrRITHMUM maritimum. | 
| Common Maritime Samphire.] Crithmum 
with a fibrous, penetrating root; thick, ſuccu- 
lent, branchy ſtalks, two feet high; winged, 
fleſhy leaves, of many ſmall, 3 
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man eaten raw infallads, are of a ſaltiſh reliſh, 
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cies of Crocus, which however coinprehends 


ing, that althoug 
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feſhy lobes; and round yellow umbels of 
flowers at the top of the ſtalk and branches. 

This plaat grows naturally on the fea-cg 
among the gravel and rocks; its leaves are a 
excellent pickle, uſed for ſauces, and are by 


pzlatable, and comfortable to the ſtomach, and 
are brought by the fimplers in great plenty to 
the Loon markets. : 

To propagate this plant in gardens, either 
as an eſculent, or for variety, fow the feeds in 
ſome moiſt, gravellv, or ſandy fituation, halt 
an inch deep; the plants will come up, and 
endure many years. 

They may alſo be increaſed by parting the 
roots. 5 a 

CROCUS, Saffron, but commonly called 
Creens. ho, 

The plants are \ 
mental perennials, of the bulbous-rooted tribe, 
valuable for ornamenting the fronts of our 
borders at early ſpring and late in autumn; 
for there are vernal and autumnal ſorts, of 
each many varieties, all of which are acaulous. | 
ſo that the flowers and leaves rife directly 
from the root, attaining only from about three 
to five or ſix inches high. | | 

Claſs and order, Triandria Mconogynia. 

CharaFers.] Calyx, 2 monophyllous ſpa- 
tha. CoroLLa is monopetalous, with a long. 
ereQ tube. and the limb deeply divided into fix 
equal, oblong, erect ſegments. STAMINA, 
three filaments ſhorter than the corolla, 
and arrow-pointed antherz. PIiSTILLUM, a 
roundiſh germen under the corolla, flender 
ſtyle, and three twiſted ſtigmas. PEerICAR- 
iu, a roundiſh, trilobate, trilocular capſule, 
containing roundiſh ſceds. | 
Modern botaniſts admit of but one real ſpe- 
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many beautiful varieties, and the following 
deſcription of the original ſpecies is applicable 
to the whole, in reſpect both of the root, man- 
ner of growth, mode of flowering, general ha- 
bit and ſtature of the plants; only ſometimes 
culture, the bulbs will increaſe in magnitude, 
the leaves in breadth, and the flowers larger; fo 
that the main difference of the numerous varie- 
ties is in the colourings of the flower, and the 
times of flowering, fpring and autumn; obſery- 
Cs autumnal Crocus is pro- 
y the original ſpecies, the ſpring Crocuſes 
are con{Mlerably the moſt numerous. 
They may be divided into two claſſes, the 
autumnal and ſpring flowering. 
Autumnal Crecuſes. 
1. Crocus Meinalis. 
Officinal Crocus, or Saffron.) Crocus with 


| 


low, flowerv, Orna-— #t 
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preſſed at bottom ; and direQly from the root 
iſſue many long, narrow, deep-green leaves; 
and amidſt them the flowers, protruded from a 
thin, univalvular, radical ſpatha ; the tube of 
the flower: long, ſtanding on the root, and 
ſerving as a foot- ſtalk to the limb or upper part, 
which is erect, ſix parted, widens gradually 
upward, and grows from about three to five or 
fix inches high, containing the ſtyle in the 
centre, crowned by the ſtigma, triſid or divided 
into three long 2 of a golden colour 
(the Saffron) —flowering in September or 
October. 5 

Varieties of the Crocus antumnalis are as 
follow: the firit of which is the original 
Crocus, or Saffron. 

Saffron Crocus (Crocus officinalis} —A long- 
tubed bluiſh-purpl= flower, having its 'three 
'gmata of a fine reddiſh-golden colour; 
which part is the officinal Saffron: hence the 
name. 

Autumnal ſmall blue Crocus - deep- blue 
& y - blue — whitith - blue — many - flowered 
whitſh-blue—purple—large ruſh-leaved pur- 
ple—and autumnal white Crocus —autumnal 
yellow Crocus. = 2, 

All theſe varieties of Crocus autumnalis 
flower about the beginning of October, but 
never furniſh ſeeds here ; they are very beau- 


tiful in patches in the fronts of borders, or in 


beds by themſelves, and very proper autumnal 
ornaments for of every extent, as 
coming into full bloom at a ſeaſon when moſt 
other 1 are on the decay ; and they grow 
freely in any common ſoil, and, although rhey 
produte no feeds in England, they increaſe in 
tolerable plenty by ofi-fets of the roots. 

The flowers of theſe commonly appear be- 
fore the leaves, which, when the flowers fade, 
continue their growth, remain all winter, and 
decay in May following, when is the time to” 
remove the roots, which ſhould be every two 
or three years. 

Spring Crocuſes. 

2. Crocus bern. 

Vernal, or Spring Crocus.] Crocus with a 
larger, compretied, brown, bulbous root, ſend- 
ing up very narrow, flender, deep-green leaves; 
and amidſt them ariſe one, two, or three flow- 
ers, protruded from a thin, univalvular, radical 
ſpatha; the ſoregoing ſpecies growing only 
two or three inches high: the Kyle ri in 
the centre, crowned with a broadly- flat ſtig- 
ma, es ſhortly three-parted — flowering 
early in the ſpring. | 

Varieties of Vernal or Spring Crocus are, 

Yellows.] Small yellow Crocus—large yel- 
low Crocus—golden-yciiow Crocus—yellow 
black-ſtriped cloth of gold Crocus—yellow 


gr toundiſh, brown, bulbous root, com- 


( 


| 


purple- 
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8 rple-ſtriped Crocus double cloth, of old } roots about two inches deep; they will flower 
rocus. ooo e abr in September or Older Rowing and conti- 
Whites.] White - Crocus—white 2 nue to flower annually at the fame ſeaſon: they 
ſtriped Crocus—white purple-bottomed Crocus | may remain undiſturbed two or three years, 
— white black-ſtriped Torch Crocus—whitiſh | when it is proper to take them all up, to ſeparate 
 cream-coloured Crocus—whitiſh aſh-coloured | the increaſed off-ſets, and freſh dig the pans 
Crocus—little narrow-leayed white Crocus— | &c. which ſhould be done in June, ſelecting 
white blue-ſtriped Crocus. | the largeſt and roundeſt roots, to plant for the 
Blues.] Small blue Crocus—large deep | future . ; theſe ſhould be planted again 
blue Crocus—blue - purple-ſtri rocus— | in July or early in Auguſt, that they may blow 
blue violet-ſtriped Croc e-blue purple- | in due perfection the following October. 
bottomed Crocus. Their general propagation is by off-ſets, as 
Purples.] Small purple Crocus large pur- | above; and from a few bulbs of each ſort you - 
ple Crocus - ſtriped purple Crocus. will ſoon have plenty, by means of an annual 
 Polyanthus Crocus—having many purple-| increaſe. 
violet white-ſtriped flowers. Of theſe autumnal kinds, the Saffron Crocus 
All theſe beautiful varieties of Crocus ver- is in great repute, as an invaluable article in 
nus flower in February, March, and April, | trade, for its production of the commodit 
and ripen ſeeds in May; they are all very | commonly called Saffron, being the long, triſid, 
ornamental ſpring flowers, and valuable for | golden ſti in the centre of the blue flow- 
their early appearance, when very few other er; and for which the plants, or roots, are 
flowers are to be ſeen, and are ſo hardy that they | cultivated in fields, in conſiderable quantities, 
will grow almoſt any where, and rear their | in many parts of England, ſuch as at Saffron- 
flowery heads even when chilling colds prevail; Walden, in Eſſex, where it has been long 
and, where duly diſpoſed along the fronts of | cultivated in great abundance in the ſurround- 
borders or clumps, make a fine ſhow a month | ing fields, as a profitable agricultural plane; 
or {ix weeks; and they increaſe abundantly by | which is generally allotted a moderately light, 
off-ſets of their roots, as well as furniſh ſeed for mellow ground, previouſly well 3 in 
raiſing new varieties. ſpring and ſummer; and the Saffron roots are 
The flowers and leaves of all theſe ſpring | then planted in July, or early in Auguſt, 
varieties generally riſe nearly together, howgh erally in \m placing the roots 
the flowers rather appear firſt ; the leaves con- three or four inches aſunder, covered over 
tinue their growth till May or June, when | with the earth of the next trench, and fo 
they wither ; and this is the time to remove the | proceeding in planting the whole: they all 
roots, which is neceſſary every two or three | flower the ſame year, in autumn, about Sep- 
ears, to ſeparate the numerous off-ſets, See tember or October; and produce the Saffron, 
ULBOUS RoorTs. wks which is then gathered, by pulling up the 
Planting, Culture, Propagation, Sc. | whole flowers; and theſe being houſed, the 
In reſpect to the planting and culture of all | ſtigma, or Saffron part, is pulled out, and 
the varicties, both of the autumnal and vernal | ſeparated from the flower-petals. 
Crocus, for ornament in gardens, they may all | The roots remaining, the leaves come up 
be planted in any of the common borders, &c, | in growth all winter till next ſummer, then 
without any other preparation than common | decay: and the ſame roots ſtill continuing, 
digging, and a blunt-ended dibble, or ſmall | produce a crop of Saffron annually ; but are 
rr to be uſed in planting; the E taken up every third vear, both to 
ollowing is the general management of both | ſeparate the increaſed off-ſets, and to ſelect the 
the claſſes of varieties, i. e. autumnal and | beſt roots for replanting, as well as to freſh 
| ſpring-flowering. I prepare the ſoil, or to plant them in another 
Autumnal Crocuſes.—Theſe varieties may | ſituation. 
either be planted in beds by themſelves, in rows | Vernal or ſpring Crocuſes. —Theſe are often 
nine inches diſtance, or in patches along the | planted in a fingle row cloſe along the edges 
fronts of borders, as directed for the Seine of beds or borders; but to have them effect as 


Crocuſes. great a variety, and as grand a ſhow, as poſſi- 
The bulbs for planting may be had of all | ble, I would adviſe planting ſome alſo in 
the nurſerymen for two or three ſhillings per | patches of different- coloured varieties alter- — 


hundred. ie” nately, both along the front of the borders, and 
The beſt ſeaſon to plant theſe autumnal | towards the middle, in a varied manner, or in 
kinds is in July or Auguſt, obſerving, in either | the fronts of ſhrubbery clumps; ſo in patches 
of the above methods of planting, to ſet the | of five or fax inches mn plant five, ſix, 
| 25 ; 4 £ or 
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or eight roots ; and the diſtance of che patches | 
may be, for thoſe in the front, from eighteen | 

I s to three feet diſtance, and thoſe tows 
the middle of the borders ſhould be at the di- 
ſtance of three or four to five or fix feet, and, 

in general, planted about two inches deep. 
The bulbs of all the varieties are fold by 
the nurſerymen and ſeedſmen, from nĩnepence 
illings per hundred, according to 


to chree 
the ſorts ; or a hundred, including ſome of 
every fort, for three * | 

The ſeaſon for planting them is September, 
October, and November, though it may be 

rformed any time in open weather, from 

ember to February ; obſerving, however, 
thoſe planted before Chriſtmas flower conſi- 
derably the ſtrongeſt, obſerving the method of 
planting above directed. | 

Ihe roots may remain two or three years 
without being removed, though, as the bulbs 
in that time will be increaſed by their off-ſets 
into large bunches, it is proper to take them 
up to ſeparate them; the proper time is May 
or June, when the leaves wither, 3 
to ſeparate the large from the ſmaller; an 
after being dried and cleaned, put them up 
till che planting ſeaſon, as above mentioned, 
when the larger ones are to be planted in the 
borders, as 3 and the ſmall ones, if 
wanted, may be planted in a bed, in rows 
Lx inches * ts to remain a year or two 
to grow larger, when they will be fit for your 
borders, or for ſale. 

- The propagation of all the tribe of ſpring 
Crocuſes is effected plentifully by  off-ſets, 
as above obſerved; and from a ſew bulbs of 
each variety, you may in two or three years 
hare a large increaſe ; and thoſe who incline 
to try for new varieties may have recourſe to 
iced, as directed for Colchicums. 

In moſt gardens it 1s cuſtomary to cut off 
the long green leaves of the Crocus ſoon after 
the flowers decay, but this is injurious to the 

rowth of the bulbs, and is done principally 
3 the leaves, becoming long and ſtrag- 
gling, have a littering appearance at the edge 
of the borders; but if this appearance could 
te diſpenſed with, and the leaves permitted to 
remain till they wither, it will nouriſh and 
prove beneficial to the roots, as will be obvi- 
ous in their future bloom, 
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growth, with ternate leaves, and ſpikes of 


papilionaceous yellow flowers. f 

_ Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

- Charaers.)] Calyx, large, three-parted, 
ſhorter than the flower. CoRoLLa, papilio- 
naceous, the ſtandard large, heart-ſhaped, 
acute, the wings ovate, ſhorter by half than the 
ſtandard, an acuminated keel the length of 
the wings. STAMINA, ten diadelphous rifing 
filaments, crowned with fimple antheræ. 
PrsTiLLUM, an oblong, reflexed, hairy 
germen, ſimple, riſing ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, & ſhort, turgid, legu- 
minous, bivalvous pod, of one cell, pregnant 
with one or two globoſe-kidney-ſhaped ſeeds... 

The ſpecies. 

CrRoTALARIA laburnifelia. 
Laburnum-leaved IJudian Crotalaria.] Cro- 
talaria with a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing upward 
into many branches, four or five Fo high ; 
ternate or trifoliate leaves, having three 


ovate, acuminate lobes, of a lght-green cos 
lour, about two inches long, and one broad; 
and the branches terminated by large ſpikes of 


many large, beautiful, yellow flowers, appear= 
ing great part of ſummer, very ornamental, 
and ſucceeded by pods and feeds. 3 
This ſpecies being a tender exotic, native 
of India, requires a place in the hot-houſe or 
ſtove in this country great part of the year; 


for, though it will endure the open air here 


in the heat of ſummer, for two or three 


months till September, it muſt then reſide in 


the ſtove till June or July. It is propagated 
by cuttings in ſpring and ſummer in a hot-bed: 
alſo by feed in the ſpring. 

CROTON, Baſe Ricinus, or FTallow-tree. 
A genus conſiſting of herbaceous and 
ſhrubby plants for the ſtove, garniſhed with 
male and female flowers. a | 
Claſs and order, Manæcia Monadelphia. 
Charafers.} CALYS, monœcious flowers, 
having a cylindric, five-toothed cup in the 
males, and oval, oblong, many-leaved cup in 
the females. CoroLlL a, in the males, five ob- 
long petals, ſcarce longer than the cup, and 
in the females, the fame, but very ſmall. 
STAMINA, ten or fiſteen filaments, joined at 
their baſe, with roundiſh twin antheræ. P1s- 
TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, having three 
reflexed, ſpreading ſtyles, crowned with bifd, 


CROTALARIA, /Cretalarra.) 

This genus comprehends many ſpecies both 
of ſhrubby ard herbaceous plants, moſily exo- 
tics of the Weſt and Eaſt-Indies: and the 
greater part poſſe ſſing but lutle merit for our 
- purpoſe, ſhall only notice one ſhrubby ſpecies 
which deſerves obſervation as an ornamental- 


reflexed ſtigmata. PERICARPIUM, a 1ound- 
ih, ieee capſule, containing oval, large 
ecds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, of which the 
following ſhrubs are generally retained in our 
hot Ne 
1. CrRoTow rum. pn ERA 
Tallrw-bearing, - Poplar-leaved Croton, ut 


$owering exotic for the Gove, of Ihrubby 
. 


| 


Talllmue 


Tullau - free.] Croton with ſmooth, entire, 
rhamboidal, oval leaves. This laſt ſpecies is 
- tolerably hardy; the others, which are ever- 
green, require a ſtove for their protection. 
112 CroTON lineare. WY 

: » Linear Willaw-leaved Creton.] Croton with a 

ſhrubby ſtem, and linear, obtuſe, entire leaves, 
the under part downy. - PIR ED 

. CRoTON glabellum. 

; Smoath-leaved Croton.] Croton with ſmooth, 
Oval, entire leayes, and pedunculate fruit. 
They are propagated by ſeeds ſown on a 
hot-hed in the ſpring, and afterwards managed 
.as other ſeedling ſtove-plants. , 


;  CRUCIFORMIS F#/s, a Cruciform, or 
' Croſs-ſhaped Flower; a Flower compoſed of 


four equal petals, which ſpread above, on their 
claws, four different ways, in form of a croſs; 
ſtock-gilliflower, rocket, candy-tuft, lady's 
ſmock, and honeſty, furniſh examples. 
 CUCUMIS, Cucumber, and the Cucumzs 

Melo, the Melon. | 
Ihe Cucumber and Melon, though vaſtly 
different in the external habit of their fruit, 
have exactly the ſame botanic characters in 
their flowers: ſo the plants are conſequently 
both ſpecies of the genus Cucumis, very tender 
annuals of trailing growth, valuable tor their 
moſt excellent fruit. | 

Claſs and order, Monecia Syngene/ia. 

Charafters.] CALYx, e and female 
flowers apart on the ſame plant, having each 
a monophyllous, bell-ſhaped cup, terminated 
by hve awl-ſhaped briſtles. CoroLLA is in 
both ſexes monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, di- 
vided into fave oval, rough ſegments, and ad- 
heres to the calyx. STAMINA, in the males, 
three very ſhort connivent filaments inſerted 
into the calyx, two of them bifid at top, and 


narrow antherz, creeping upward and down- | 


ward, adhering to the outſide. PisSTILLUM, 

in the females, an oblong en under the 
corolla, very ſhort ſtyle, crowned by three 
thick, gibbous, tripartite ſtigmas. Per1- 
CARPIUM, a fleſhy, oblong, and roundiſh, 
tnlocular fruit, and numerous oval, acute, 
<omprelled ſeeds. 

The Cucumber and Melpn have, by moſt 
authors heretofore, been treated as diſtin 
genera ; but the Linnzan ſyſtem determines 
them to be of the ſame genus, and in which 
we muſt therefore alſo range them, though, 


for diſtinction ſake, under two ſeparate heads; | p 


.Arſt the Cucumber, Cucumis ſativus; ſecond, 
the Melon, Cucumis Mele. 
Firſt Head. 
| | The Cucumber. 
Of the Cucumber there is but one real ſpe- 


cies, but of which are ſeveral curious a 
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1 
valuable varieties of the fruit; and as to the 
plants, they are herbaceous trailing annuals 
and exotics of the moſſ delicate tender tempe- 
rature, unable to endure the open air here, ex- 


cept about three or four months in the heat 


of ſummer; and to raiſe them in earl - 
fection, requires the aid of ſubſtantia E. 
beds, under frames and glaſſes; and the cul- 
ture of them, at an early time, being eſteem- 
ed a moſt curious branch of gardening, it ex- 
cites an ambition in moſt gardeners to excel 
each other in their production as early in the 
ſpring as poſſible. | „ 

e ſpecies is, | 1 
Cucumis /ativas. REST 
Cultrvated, or Common Cucumber. ] Cucu- 

mis with roots compoſed of numerous, long, 
lender, white fibres; long, flender ſtalks, yer 
branchy at their joints, trailing on the 2 
or e! by their claſpers, adorned at every 
joint by large, angular leaves, on long, ere: 


foot-ſtalks; and numerous monopetalous, 
bell-ſhaped, five-parted, yellow male and fe- 


male flowers, at the ſame or different joints, 
the females ſucceeded by oblong, rough fruit. 
Varieties are as follow: © © 
Common Rough Green Prickly Cucumber 
A middle-fized fruit about fix or ſeven inches 
long, having a dark-green, rough rind, cloſely 
ſet with very ſmall prickles ; 2 plant is of 
the hardieſt fort, bears plentifully in ſummer, 
but does not ſhow fruit early, ſo is not pro- 
per for frames. | 5 
Short Green Prickly Cucumber —A ſhort 
fruit three or four to five or fix inches long. 
the rind rather ſmooth, and ſet with ſmall 
black prickles; is valuable principally for 
being one of the moſt early ſorts ; that is, 
as to early, the plants N begin to 
ſhow fruit at fe Be. ſecond, or third joint, 
whereby we may expect fruit in perfection 
much. ſooner than from ſuch plants as do 
not ſhow fruit till they advance ſeveral joints 
in length. | 
Long Green Prickly Cucumber A long, 
handſome fruit, from abuut fix to ten or 
twelve inches long, rather thinly ſet with 
prickles; the plants are remarkably good 
bearers ; and as there is an early and late fort, 


it is conſiderably the beſt variety of Cucumber 


for the main crops, both in the frames and 
hand-glaſs, as well as in the open ground for 
icklers, — Variety of this with White fruit. 
Early Green Clufter Cucumber —A fhortiſli 
fruit, remarkable for growing in cluſters, and 
appearing early. „ | | 
Long Smet Green Turkey Cucumber The 
plants are ſtrong growers, with very large 
leaves, aud long, ſmooth, gre-n-rinded fruit. 
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without prickles, obtaining from ten to fif- 

teen inches in length. | 
Teng Smooth White Turkey Cucumbey* 
The 115 a ſtrong grower, a ſmooth-rin 
fruit without prickles, from ten to fifteen 
inches long. | 
Taręe Fel Green Roman Cucumber —A 


ſtrong-gtowing plant, and very large, long, 
ſmooth, 8 

Len Ir 2 Prickly Dutch Cucumber — A 
white ae eight or ten inches long, ſet with 


ſmall black prickles ; the plants but bad bear- 
ers in England. 15 
Of the above varieties, the firſt four are 
conſiderahly the belt bearers in this country, 
and the only forts to be depended on, both 
for the carly and main crops, and the Long 
Green Prickly fort moſt of all ; the laſt four 
vatieties being, for the general part, but in- 
different bearers, are improper to be employed 
either for an early, or any general ſummer 
crop; but as the Ruit is ſingularly large and 


beautiful, a few plants of each ſort ſhould be 
adinitted in the ſummer -crops, under the 
hand-glaſſes, &c. or in the common ground, 

among the late crops. 
All the above forts, though only varieties, 
. by care in raiſing each reſpeQive fort in 
eparate beds, or fo as the tarina of the flow- 
ers of the different forts may not impregnate 
each other, will continue tolerably perma- 
nent; but without this care they in time will 
vary to one another. 3 
he flowers of all che va 


rieties of Cucumis 
are moncecious, i. e. male and female apart 
on the ſame plant, either at different joints, or 


both arifing at the ſame joint; the male 
flowers are thoſe commonly, but erroneoully, 
called falſe bloſſoms, are often pulled 
off; but they are ſo far from being falſe or 
uſeleſs, that, without their vicinity and afſiſt- 
ance, no good fruit can be expected; for they 
contain upon their antherz the pollen, or fe- 
cundating golden powder, ſo eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary for the impregnating the ovary of the fe- 

pee! flower, by which only the fruit ſets, 
fwells to maturity, and produces fertile ſeeds : 

th male and female flowers are diſtinctly 
obvious, both before and after they open ; the 
male flower ſtands immediately upon the top 
of its foot-ſtalk, without any appearance of 


2 or fruit under it; the female flower 


iſcovers the germen or embryo fruit immedi- 
ately under its baſe, fo that the flower fits cloſe 
upon the top of the fruit, as is apparent even 
from its firſt iſſuing from the branch, when 
not ſo big as a very ſmall barley-corn - from 
the firſt appearance of the miniature fruit till 


7 maturity, i. e. fit to cut for the table, it 
1 a * 
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his profeſſion. | 


the aid of hot-beds and-glafles is alſo 


CU C 


takes up rally from about eighteen to 
A. penny days' growth, ſometimes a few 
days longer. EE 
Cucumbers at an early ſeaſon are highl 
valued, and are eſt almoſt 8 
rarity of a garden; principally, becauſe the 
plants are of ſo extremely tender and deli- 
cate nature, as to require conſiderably more 
attention and ſkill in their early culture than 
any other eſculent of our 888 
collection, except the Melon, which is nearly 
of the ſame temperature, and both of which, 
in the article of hot- bed culture, afford op- 
portunities for a gardener to diſplay his abili- 
ties, and raiſe his reputation, as eminent in 


* 


+. * 


What is to be underſtood by early Cucum- 
bers, are principally ſuch as arrive to per- 
fetion in February, March, and April, and 
are obtained hot-beds, under frames and 
glaſſes, begun about Chriſtmas ; though, to. 
have Cucumbers in May, June, and July, 
ui 
ſite, made in January, February, &c. till the 
middle or latter end of May; but in May, or 
beginning of June, when the weather becomes 
warm and ſettled, the ſeeds will grow in the 
full ground, and the plants will r the full 
air till the end of September, after which time 
the cold nights ſoon deſtroy them; ſo that if 
the fruit is required after that time, the plants. 
mult be rated by frames, &. 
Obſervations on their General Culture. 

As to the propagation of Cucumbers, the 
plants being annual, muſt of courſe- be raiſed 
every year from ſeed ; and the ſeaſon and order 


of ſowing is, either in hot-beds, any time 


from about Chriſtmas till May, or in the full 
Ae, in the middle or latter end of May, or 

ginning of june; obſerving, that as the plants 
rarely ſucceed in the open air before June, all 
intended to be-raiſed before that time require 
more or lefs artificial heat, and ſhelter of 
frames, glaſſes, &c. | 

By artificial heat in the culture of theſe 
plants, may be comprehended not only that of 
dung hot: beds, the moſt common method, 
under common. garden-frames and lights, 
hand or bell-glaſſes, &c. but alſo that of 
ſtoves, effected by bark-bed heat and actual 
fire; in which departments the plants mæy 
be raiſed at almoſt any ſeaſon; dung hot- beds. 
however, under frames, &c. are the moſt 
ſucceſsful, and beſt for any general carly crop; 
but we ſhall exhibit both methods in their 
proper place. | 

The particulars to be materially obſerved, 
relative to the times of ſowing and having 


Cucumbers fur uſe, are—To have Cucumbers 
| carly, 


we 


© vc 


early, i. e. in perfection in March and April, 


N gla ſſes, | 


in for uſe in May, the ſame aid is alſo requi- 


| that and Candlemas; or to have them come 


9 


or three light frames, for the 


with glaſs li 


2 
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ſite, beginning in February or March; and tight. See Frames. : i 
even v they are not required till June and] For the middle crops, in hot beds made 
July, the aid of moderate hot-beds is like-| 1n April and May, you may either uſe frames 


wife neceſſary, made in April, or beginning 


or middle of May, either under frames, or 
hand or bell-glafſes; or thoſe made in wy 

might be covered with paper lights, in default 
of others; but for late crops, to come into 
uſe in Auguſt and September, no artificial heat 


nor covering is necefiary, as, in the middle or] too ſhort, but a due mixture of both; one 


end of May, or beginning of June, when the 
weather is become 
ſeed may be ſown in the full ground, and the 


plants will come up, and attain a bearing 


tate in two months; but to have Cucum- 
bers from the earlieſt to the lateſt period, 
ſome endeavour to have them fit to cut about 
Chriſtmas, by beginning with a moderate 
hot-bed in October; and-ſome are ambitious 
of having them for the table the year round, 
ſo continue ſowing every month in the year: 
it is, indeed, often eaſier to have Cucumbers 
at Chriſtmas, than a month or two later; and 
it is much eafier to have them in April and 
May, than in February or March; and leſs 
dung for hot-beds, as well as leſs attendance, 
Bs required: however, to have good general 
. crops from ſpring till autumn, three different 
principal crops are generally raiſed at three 
different times, from about Chriſtmas or 
Candlemas till June ; the firſt, or earlieſt, to 
be in hot- beds, under frames and glafs lights ; 


the ſecond, or middle crop, alſo in hot-beds, {h 
under hand or bell-glaſſes, &c. and the third, f 
or lateſt crop, is in the common ground; each 


of which crops is exhibited ſeparately. 
By the above hints you will readily judge 
of the time to begin Cucumber-framing, ac- 
cording to the times the Cucumbers are re- 
quired for uſe, or according to your conve- 
nience in reſpect to frames, glaſſes, dung for 
hot- beds, mould or earth, &. for unleſs you 
are properly accommodated with theſe mate- 
rials, you ſhould never attempt having Cu- 
cumbers very early ; for, as above hinted, it 
is much eaſier to have them in April, May, 
and June, than in February and March. © | 
"ri incipal materials neceſſary in the 
_early culture of theſe plants in dung hot-beds, 


under frames and glaſſes, &c. are as follow. [ 


For the early crops, frames and lights of 
two or three lifferent ſwves, for the ſame num 
ber of different hot-beds ; that is, a ſmall frame 


ed and warm, the 


theſe, oiled paper frames. 


full of heat, neither too long and ſtrawy, nor 


cart- load, or twelve or fifteen wheel-barrow- 
fuls to each light, or abouc thirty at leaſt to 
each three · light frame, making an allowance 
alſo of a due portion for occaſional linings ; 
all of which ought to be previouſly prepared 


an equal and regular ſermentation, and that 
che violent S e eee ſteam, and 


unwholeſome ſt 


effect ually prepared. See HoT-BEDs. 

Earth 2 moulding the beds. This ſhould 
be very rich, moderately light and dry, hav- 
ing been previouſly prepared in a compoſt 
heap, two or three months, or more (ſee 
CoMposT);' or good hight kitchen garden 
earth, enriched with rotten dung of old hot- 
beds, is a proper foil ; and if blended with a 


properly incorporated, it will invigorate its 
vegetative quality; preparing the whole in an 
heap, as above, ſeveral weeks or months be- 
ore uſing it; likewiſe - obſerving, that, be- 


de defended for a fortnight or tluee or four 


and, when the mould is to be uſed, it is not 
adviſable to ſcreen it, only clear out lar 

ſtones, and break the clods as ſmall as poſſible 
with the ſpade and hand, as fifting or ſcreening 
would render it too compact for the tender 
fibres ; beſides it is apt to bind, and by lying 


to burn at bottom, by che heat of the dung 
of the hot- bed. | 172 (5758 | 
Mats of baſs, reeds, or ſtraw, are neceſſary 
for covering the 8 of the hot- bed on 
mights, and all bad weather; but baſs mats 
are the moſt convenient and ualcover- 
ing. dee Mars. | 


ol one or two lights fos the ſeed-bed, another 


| L Small 


of larger dimenſions, or a two · light one, for 

it is performed by hot- beds, under frame and ſ che pricking out or nurſery-bed, and one or 
n about Chriſtmas, or between | more two- 
; final or fruiting hot- bed; each frame furniſhed 
ts perfectly wind and water 


and lights, or principally band-glaſſes, either 
ſquare ones or dell-glaſſes, or, in default of. 


Horſe ſtable-dung for mabite: the hot-beds 


is a principal article; procure ſuch as is freſh, 


by caſting it up in an heap about a week, or 
ten or twelve days, to forward the whole to 


may. evaporate ;- and if 
turned over once or twice, it will be more 


moderate portion of fine, light, freſh loam, 


fore uſing the mould for the early hot-beds, a. 
due quantity ſhould be wheeled into a dry, co- 
vered thed, open to the ſun and free air, to 


weeks, to have it of a moderately. dry tempera- 
ment, which is moſt neceſſary in early framing ; . 


too cloſe, and confining the ſteam, is more apt 


eve 


- Small pots (thirty-twos and fortySights) 
are alſo neceſſary in early Cucumber cul- 
ture, both for ſowing the ſeed in occaſtonglly, 1 
and for pricking the ſeedling plants in, thre 
- or four in each pot, whereby the plants may 
de occaſionally removed in pots, it neceſſary, 
from one hot-bed to another, to forward them ; 
and alſo be more readily rranfplanted for good 
into the fruiting hot-bed, with the whole ball 
of earth of each pot about their roots, ſo as 
not to feel their removal; and each pot of 
_ ſerves for ono light, that is, three pots 
or a three-light frame. 
As to the fituation proper for the early cul- 
ture of theſe plants in hot-beds, chuſe a place 
chat fronts the ſouth, and is open to the whole 
day's ſun; and, if poſſible, where the ground 
is dry, or, at leaſt, where water is not apt to 
Rand - if ofa 
if incloſed, either wholly, or on the north, 
and eaſt, and weſt ſides, with a reed h or 
- paling, &c. to break the winds, it will be a 
particular advantage. T1 
Dig no trench, as often practiſed, wherein 
to make the bed, efpecially in early work, 
but make it entirely on ſurface of the 
round, being proper both to preſerve the 
| Hot: from * chilled by ſtanding water, 
and that the whole of the bed, from very 
bottom, may receive the benefit of linings of 
hot dung to the ſides when the heat declines : 
and if the ground is wet, or water apt to ſtand 
in winter, I would adviſe rather to raiſe the 
part ually higher than the general level, 
that the moiſture, or falling water, may run 
away from the bed, 
For the latter crops, raiſed in the open 
ound in May or June, nothing more is neceſ- 
ary than ſowing the ſeed half an inch deep in 
a rich ſoil; the plants will come up, and bear 
plentifully in Auguſt and September. 


23 declivity, the better, and 


N 
of which will diveſt it of part of its luxuriant 


ality. | 
N to the culture of the dif- 
ferent crops; and as the early culture, in hot- 
beds, of theſe plants and melons, requires 
the pardener's attention more than that of 
moſt other plants, we will enlarge on that 
article, and explain, as well as poſſible, the 
eſſentials of the whole proceſs according to 
real practice. 3 | 
T herr early Culture in Frames in the Seed and 
Nur ſery-bed. re 
The time to begin the culture of early Cu- 
cumbers in frames 1s to be according to the 
foregoing obſervations; but ſome time between 
Chriſtmas and Candlemas is the moſt | 
ſeaſon to begin that work. 
In the culturc of early Cucumbers, it is 
proper, where there are good accommodations 
of frames and hot dung, to forward the firit 
crop in two or three different hot-beds ; a 
{mall one for a one-light frame, in which to 
fow the feed, and raiſe the plants a few days 
old ; a ſecond, of larger dimenſions, for a large 
one-light or 2 frame, by way of nur- 
ſery-bed, in which to prick the plants from 
the ſeed · bed into pots, to remain three weeks 
or a month, till their two firſt rough leaves 
are two or three inches broad, and the 
plants have formed one joint; then to be 
tranſplanted with the balls of earth about their 
roots into a third and final hot-bed, to remain 
to fruit ; the planting in this laſt bed garden- 
ers call ridging out; however, if the ſeed 
bed is made ſubſtantial for a large one-light, 
or a moderate two-light frame, it is very 
poſſible, by aid of occational linings, both to 
raiſe the kt Av prick them down, and conti- 
nue them in the ſame bed till large enough for 
the fruiting hot-bed. 3 3 
Proceed therefore to prepare the ſeed hot- 


f 
| 
| 
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With teſpect to ſeed—in the choice of this 
for early crops, you will of courſe procure | 
that of the early ſhort or long prickly ſorts ; ! 


the latter is beſt for any general crop; and if | 


you fave the feed yourſelf, it is of import- 
-ance to fave it from ſome of the earlieſt 


fruit, that appear at the firſt, ſecohd, and 
third joint of the main runners; and this 
Feed, if poſſible, ſhould be, at leaſt, two years 
old before you ſow it, but if three or four, the 
better, becauſe plants raiſed from new ſecd 
ate apt to fly luxuriantly into vine, without 


bed according to the above rules, procuring 


for this purpoſe 'hot dung in quantity, qua- 
lity, and preparation, as before directed; which 
_ ready, then, either with four ſtakes, or 
mark out on the ground the proper dimenſions 
of the bed, according to that of the frame, 
allowing for the bed to be rather two or three 
inches wider on every ſide: begin the bed by 
laying ſome of the longeſt dung in the bot- 
tom, afterwards take it as it comes to hand, 
mixing the ſhort and long well together, and 
ſpread it regularly on — beating it firmly 


ſhowing fruit in any reaſonable time, ſo are i down with the fork as you go on, till raiſed 


conſequently improper for early work; but if 
you are neceſſarily obliged to uſe new ſeed, 
endeavour to prepare it, by keeping it three 
or four weeks in your breeches pocket, 

2 to the time of ſowing, the drying heat 


to the proper height; obſerving, if you in- 
tend it only juſt to raiſe the plants, two feet 
and a half is high enough 3 but if deſigned 
both to raiſe and forward the plants large 
enough. for the fruiting-bed, it is proper- to 


make 


eve | 


make it three feet ſix inches High at leaſt ; but 
_ eſpecially if the dung conſiſts of very long lit- 
ter, full that height in dung is not too much, 
fince it will ſettle almoſt a foot in a week's 
time. See HoT-Btps.. © ae 
As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the 
frame and glaſſes, keeping them cloſe a day or 
two to draw up the heat; then tilt the lights 
behind, for the ſteam to paſs off. ; $6 
In ſix or eight days, according to the ſub- 
ſtance of tlie bed, it will be of u proper heat; 
or if rather too ſtrong, let the vehement heat 
begin to abate, when you ma earth the bed 
with the prepared mould, before mentioned, 
five or ſix inches thick ; and the ſame or the fol- 
lowing day, as ſoon as the earth is warm, fow 
the ſeed, drilling it in near half an inch deep. 

But if you are in haſte to forward your 
plants as much as poſſible, or that you would 
ule only one hot-bed both for the ſeed and nur- 
ſery-bed, let the bed be made ſubſtantial as be- 
fore obſerved, for the largeſt one-light, or for 
a two-light frame, according to the quantity 
of plants required; fo that by ſowing the ſeed 
in ſmall pots (thirty-twos)) you may ule the 
bed the fame, or next day after it is made, 
as ſoon as it begins to heat, covering it all 
over with any fort of dry carth, or with old 
tan five or fix inches thick, filling ſome pots 
with rich mould, and plunge them a little in 
the earth, &c. and next day, the earth in them 
being warm, ſow fifteen or twenty ſeeds in 
each; but obſerving, if there is danger of 
burning, draw up the pots more or leſs in 
proportion as you ſee it neceſſary, to prevent 
the earth, &c. from being burned; and in 
about a week the plants will be up and fit to 
prick in pots, by which time the bed will be 
arrived at a moderate heat. 

The ſeed however being ſown in. either 
method, do not amit tilting the glaſſes behind 
an inch or two occaſionally, to paſs off the 
ſteam, and cover the glaſſes on. nights with 
mats. 

Thus the plants will come up in two, three, 
er four days, obſerving now to admit freſh air 
daily, by raiſing the lights an inch or two be- 
hind, alfo occaſionally on nights, according 
to the rules hereafter directed; and cover every 
night with mats: when their cotyledons, or 

ſeed- len ves, are fully out of the earth, and be- 
gin to expand about half an inch ia breadth, it 
28 proper to prick them in pots (forty-cights). 
previouſly filled with rich earth within an inch 
of their rims, and placed in the frame a day 
before to warm, either in the ſame bed, made 
fubſtantial at firſt for that purpoſe, otherwiſe 
in a new hot- bed, as you ſhall judge neceſſary, 
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prepared a. week W wich dry, \y the lights, not only every 


** 
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(light mould, or old tan, fix inches deep; forthe 
reception of-the : in either of theſe beds, 


when the earth of the pots is warm, proceed to 
prick the plants therein, raifing them carefully 
out of the feed-bed, &c. with the fibres of their 
roots entire; then forming a hollow in the 
middle of the earth in the pots, place three or 
four plants horizontally at equal diftances in 
each pot with the roots toward the middle, 
earthing over the roots and ſtems quite oralmoſt 
to their ſeed-leaves, ſhaking the pot gently to 
ſettle the earth cloſe; if the earth is - give 
a very hght watering with water that has ſtood 
a few hours in the bed in bottles, to take off 
the chill; then directly plunge the pots to 
their rims in the earth of the bed, being care- 
ful that every part of the dung withia the 
frame is covered with earth &c. to reſtrain 


the ſteam from riſing immediately from the 


dung upon the plants; for the rank dung 
ſteam, when not meliorated by firſt paſſing 


ſtruction. | | 

In two or three days at moſt, they will have 
taken freſh root, and begin to advance in 
growth, though chat is often effected by theſe: 
plants in leſs than four and twenty hours, 
particularly when pricked out at the above 


the ſun till 
1 plants. | 
e plants being thus potted out, continue 


every day to tilt the lights behind, to paſs 
off the ſteam, and to admit a moderate por- 


age; nor will they then require-thading from 
a $92 often the caſe witty 


tion. of freſh air, and every night cover the 
glaſſes with mats; give alſo occaſional light 


waterings, and as the plants rife in height, 
| mould up- their ſhanks by degrees; likewiſe 
ſupport a due degree of heat inithe bed ; and 


proper ſize for ridging out finally for fruiting. 
As, in the early culture of Cucumbers, the 
plants being tender, are hable to ſuffer by 


before directed, that, if the preceding plants 
ſhoul fail, cheſe may ſtand, and will be a 
ready ſubſtitute; or, if the whole ſhould ſtand, 
thefe- will do for ſucceſſion crops,. and you w H 


have ſome to oblige a friend; which is often. 


% 


uired in early framing. 
74 as to the particular culture of theſe 
plants, after being ported in this their nurſery 


| hot-bed, the tollowing are the principal di- 


tections. 
During the violent heat and ſteam of the 
bed, care is neceſſary to tilt the upper end 
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through the earth, would prove their de- 


in about a month the plants will be arrived at a 


many accidents, it is therefore eligible to 
continue ſowing a little ſeed in the fame bed 
every week or two, and prick ſome in pots, as 


day,. but. alſo - 
Gonally 
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eccaſionally on nights, raiſing them an inch 
or two, or a little more or leis, in proportion 
to the temperature of the bed weather, 


both that the ſteam may freely evapoPate, 
as well as for the admiſſion of freſh ar, to 
ſtrengthen the plants, which would otherwiſe 
draw up weak and yellow-coloured ; but tilt 
the glaſſes, however, leſs in proportion on 
nights than in the day, obſerving, in all cold 
piercing weather, to ſcreen the opening or 
tilted part of the lights occaſionally, by hang- 
* mat looſely rom the top of the glaſſes, 
Which will break the keen edge of the air 
and winds from ruſhing immediately upon 
the tender plants; likewiſe obſerve, that, it 
the firſt great heat is ſo violent as to endange1 


- 


either 


„river, or rain- water, and ſhould 
either be previouſly placed in bottles within 
the frame of the hot-bed a, few hours, juſt to 


take the chill off, or prepared to a praper tem- 
perature, by warming alittle over à fire to 
mix with the reſt, but by no means let it be 
warmer than juſt to take off the ſharp chill. 
According as the ſhanks or ſtems of the 
young plants riſe in height, add a ſmall portion 
of fine dry earth round them, repeating it oc- 
caſionally till the vacant ſpace in the top of 
the pot is filled, being careful to have ſome fine 
rich earth in the frame to warm for this uſe, 
adding it by degrees, and the plants will emit 
roots all the way along their ſhanks, as far as 
they are thus landed up, which will prove of 


durning the earth in the pots, the roots, or no inconſiderable advantage to their growth. 


fibres of the plants, which you ought to exa- 
mine daily, the remedy 1s, to raiſe up the pots 
N LEI igh from the dung as 


In regard to the heat of the bed, it muſt all 
along be preſerved in a due temperature by 
proper linings of hot dung round its ſides. But, 


appear expedient for the preſervation of pin the firſt place, in a week after the bed is 


the plants; and when the vehemence of the 
heat ſubſides, they may be plunged again to 
their rims ; obſerving alſo, when the heat is 
moderate, to raiſe the glaſſes for the admiſſion 
of air, &c. only occaſionally in the day time, 
from about nine or ten in the morning in win- 
ter and early ſpring months, till two, three, 
or four in the evening, according to the heat 
of the bed, and as the weather is more or lets 
mild and funny, always ſhutting down the 
glaſſes cloſe before ſun-ſet; cover the lights 
with mats every evening about four or five 
o'clock, or a liule ſooner or later, according 
to the carlineſs, or advanced period of the 
ſeaſon, and temperature of your bed, &c. un 
cover each morning about eight, or a little 
ſooner or later, according to above rules. 
obſerving, that during the firſt greateſt heat o 
the bed, a fiagle mat thick is ſuſſicient cover- 
ing; but as the heat decreaſes, augment it to 
two or three, but never let the ends of the mats 
bang down confi-lerably over the fides of the 
frame and bed, which would draw up a vio- 
lent ſteam, and promote burning, and, at any 
rate, would ſtifle the plants, draw them up 
weak, and occaſion them to aſſume a yellow 
hue. "Th 
Water in moderate ſprinklings may be ne- 


ceſſaty once in three, four, five, or ſix days; 


as you ſhall ſee occaſion, by the mould drying 
in the pots, and according to the heat of the 
bed, and as the weather is more or leſs ſunny; 
obſerving that ſunny days are to be preferred 
for the application of this element; and dur- 
ing the winter and carly ſpring months, - froy 
about eleven to one or two o'clack is the pro- 
per time of day to perform the work; the 


| 


made, when the vehement heat abates, it is 
proper to lay ſome dry ſtraw, long litter, waſte 
hay, or dry fern, around the ſides, near a foot 
wide, and as high as the bed, and a little way 
up the frame, which will prevent driving wet, 
and piercing cold winds from penetrating, to 
chill and occaſion a ſudden decay of its heat. 
But when the heat begins naturally to de- 
cline, which in a ſmall bed often happens in 
about a fortnight or three weeks after it is made, 
the ſtraw, &c. muſt be removed, firſt from the 
back, and then from the front of the bed, ſubſti- 
cuting in its ſtead a lining of well- prepared 
hot dung, working it about fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide at bottom, ſloping ii graduafly up- 
ward, and raiſe it three or four inches higher 
than the dung of the bed, to allow for ſetiling, 
covering the top with two inches depth of 7 8 
cloſe up to the ſides of the frame, to preſerve 
the heat, and keep down the. fleam, Which 
might enter the frame when the. glaſs is open- 
ed to give air, and injure the plants; for all 
ank ſteam, coming directly from the dung 
upon theſe plants, will ſcald and deltroy all the 
leaves it encounters in its direction: this 


dui 
ning will revive. the declining heat of the bed. 


ind continue your plants in a healthful grow- 
ing ſtate. In ten or twelve days after, you 
nay line the ather ſides of the bed, if it ſhall 
eem neceſſary ; otherwiſe defer it longer; and 
if the ſcaſon ſhould prove very wet or ſnowy, 
ay ſome litter around the frame, upon the 
op of the lining, to ſhoot off the water. 

In the — 2 of lining the bed, have a 
watchful eye againſt burning or ſteaming your 
vlants, as a freth dung lining often promotes 
x1 new violent heat an 8 muſt there- 


Water for which purpoſe ſhould be ſoft, i. 9 


1 


fore obſerve the precautions above hinted, of 
: railing 


- 
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raiſing up the pots of plants, if neceſſary, and the bed coming to a proper heat, that the 
rilting the light in proportion. 2 plants, when ready, may not wait for the bed; 
As the plants, when firſt potted out, con- ¶ this premiſed, and the dung being prepared, 
ſiſted only of the two ſeed-leaves, or cotyle- | ſtake or mark out the place for the bed front- 
dons, they, in a week after, will begin to | ways to the ſouth, the width and length in pro- 
puſh from their centre the firſt proper or | portion to the dimenſions of the frames, and 
rough leaf; and in a few days after that, the] number of lights to be employed, making - 55 
ſecond rough leaf will advance, incloſing in| allowance for the bed to be two or three inches R 
its boſom other younger leaves, and the end] wider than the frames; and, when more than 
of the firſt advancing runner ap er a | one range of hot- beds are intended, one before 
ſmall bud, which in a few days ſhould be ſtop- another, allow a ſpace of fix, eight, or ten 
_ ped, i. e. taken off, to ſtrengthen the plants, | feet between bed and bed, for lining, &c. che 
and promote lateral fruitful ſhoots. - _ dimenſions being thus ſtaked out, wheel in the 
The operation of ſtopping ſhould be per- | dung, and proceed to make the bed, firſt 
formed when the ſecond of the rough leaves] ſhaking ſome of the moſt ftrawy dung along 
has expanded the breadth of a ſhilling ; it is| the bottom; and then mixing long and ſhort 
a ſort of pruning performed taking off regularly together, carry on the bed evenly, 
the end of the firſt runner, ariſing, as above] building the ſides ſtraight and upright, the 
hinted, at the baſe of the ſecond leaf; and is a] middle perfectly full, and form every part 
requiſite operation, both to ſtrengthen the | equally cloſe and firm, by beating it evenly 
plants, and to promote their putting forth lateral | down with the fork from time to time as you 
runners, to fill the bed with proper bearing | advance, not treading it, unleſs the dung is 
vine; for the lateral ſhoots are the princi very long and ſtrawy indeed, raiſing the 
bearers to be depended on: let therefore the | whole three feet fix inches high, at leaſt, if 
ſaid ſmall bud, the end of the advancing runner, | early in the year; otherwiſe a yard in hei 
be carefully taken off almoſt cloſe to the baſe | will be ſufficient, eſpecially if any confi 
of the ſecond leaf, but never ſuffer more than | able range for two, three, or more frames ; 
the third rough leaf to advance before this is | but if for a three-light frame only, and made 
done; and, if performed when the bud or end of | any time before April, make it the full height 
the ſhoot is not bigger than a large pin's head, | of three feet and half, before mentioned, as 
the better; and by this early ſtopping the plants | it will ſettle near a foot in leſs than a fort- 
at the firſt or ſecond joint, they will ere night; obſerving, that of whatever ſubſtance 
robuſt, and ſoon prepare to ſend forth truit- the bed, always raiſe it rather higheſt behind an 
ful runners, ſhowing fruit probably at the firſt | inch or two, finiſhing y ling 
or ſecond joint; but if the firſt ſhoot was not | up all the ſhortdung remaining round the bed 
ſtopped as above, it would ſometimes advance} laſt, and lay it at top in a rid along the mid- 
two or three feet in length, without either | dle, which, after the bed ſettles, may be level 
ſending forth ſide runners, or ſhowing fruit ; | led as you ſee occaſion; for it will be a week, 
for the fruit are always principally to be ex-| ten days, or a fortnight, according to its ſub-. 


from the la runners. ſtance, before it acquires its full heat, and is 
Ridging them out in Frames finally to remain] become moderate enough far the plants. 
for Fruiting. But as ſoon as the bed is made, I adviſe to 


When the plants have two or three rough | ſet on the frame and glaſſes, being 

leaves near three inches broad, and the ope-| both to defend the bed from great rains, a 
ration of ſtopping at the firſt joint has been ſ to forward it ſooner to a proper degree of heat 
performed, as above directed, they will be in| for the reception of the plants; obſerving, 
excellent order for ridging out, as they will] when the heat riſes, to prop up the lights, to 
then be juſt preparing to emit runners, - ive free vent to the ſteam, at the ſame time 
Provide therefore, in due time, dung for broſting a long ſtick or two into the bed, that 
making the fruiting- hot - bed, the _—_ by pulling them out daily, and fling the 
proportioned to the number of lights v lower part, may readily judge at he 
ou intend to work, allowing, if early, a cart-| working of the bed, from its firſt heat, till 
trad; or about ten or twelve good barrow-fuls, | it gradually increaſes to its greateſt height of 
to each light; on this occaſion your care is re-| yehemence, and thence till it becomes of a 
viſite to have it of proper quality, as before ob-| temperate degree, which, in a middling bed, 
erved, by mixing it well together in an heap| is ſometimes effected in a week or ten days; 
(ſee HoT-BEDs) ; but in your proceedings you | but when of a more conſiderable range, for 
muſt with forecaſt make the neceſl; w- | two, three, or more frames, it is often near a 
ance for the time of the dung's working, 2 fortnight, and 3 more, before the 
f 2 l 
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beat becomes | to receive the 
raould 8 RAS NONE 
in the 


and 

in bed while the heat is violent, 1. © 
hot that you cannot readily bear your ing@t 
in it any conſiderable time; for ut would both 
burn the earth and roots of the-plants, and, 
if it even only burns the mould, the plants 
can never thrive ; do not, however, ſuffer the 
heat to become too moderate before you put 
in the plants, for it is neceſſary there be a 
briſk heat to ſet them a-going at firſt, and in 
continuation. 

When the bed, therefore, is become of due 
temperature, prepare to mould it, previouſly 
obſerving, that, as the bed y ſettles 
unequally, it is proper, firſt to take off the 
frames, and level all inequalities, and fmooth 
the ſurface with the back of the ſpade, and 
directly fer on the frame for good; then pro- 
ceed to earth the bed, firſt laying a ſmall hill 
of earth on the ſurſace juſt under the middle 


of each ligh or glaſs, and a pot of plants tof y 


be ſet in each hint; but previouſly, if thought 
expedient, the better to ſecure the earth, im- 


mediately under each hill of plants, trom burn- 
ing, you may, where convenient, lay a ſtra- 
tum of moiſtith cow-dung 


not too wet; on the 


ſmooth ; this done, proceed to 
or the bed. Let the earth be 
light, 


f 
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centre. of 
ſtratum of cow-dun 
buſhel of the proper ea 
into a fort of conical hil- 


: 
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thick; 
af earth you are to ſet one pot 
hereafter directed, and the reſt of the is to 
be aſterwards moulded up by degrees to the 
wht of the ſummit of each hill. 
reaſon for forming the earth in hil- 
ould diſcover any 


over to its proper depth ; beſides, by forming 
it in hills, if- the earth ſhould be in danger 
of burning, by removing ſome around near 
the bottom, to reduce the fubſtance of the 


with 


3 


be more eaſily removed, 


that has the chill taken 


o u 


be replaced, with freſh mould ; likewiſe, by 
this practice, you may venture, to ridge out 
your plants ſeveral days, and, in fome beds, a 
week ſooner than if the bed was to be at once 
fully carthed ; and likewiſe, by adding freſh 
earth by degrees round the hills, it greatly en- 
cou the radical abres of the plants. 
But to proceed to planting— The bed being 
earthed, as above directed, immediately pus 
on the glaſſes cloſe, and by next day the bed 
will have imparted a proper warmth to the 
mould for the reception of the plants; hav- 
mg directed them, in the nurſery-bed, to be 
potted, three or tour plants in each pot, 
allowing one pot of plants to each of the 
above hillocks of earth; but previousto tranſ- 
planting, let each pot of plants be watered a 
tew hours before, that the earch may adbere 
hrmly in a ball about their roots; then, pro- 
ceeding to turn them out of the pots, ſpread 
our hand on the furface of the mould, paſſing 
the thanks of the plants between your — 
and turning the pot upſide down, ſtrike the 
edge gently on the frame, and the plants will 
reatlily come out with the whole ball of earth 
entire; then, making a wide hole in the 
middle of the hill of earth, place the plants, 
with. the entire balk about their roots, therein, 
drawing the earth cloſe round, and about an 
inch over the top of the ball; and if the 
earth is moderately dry, give a little water 
, and, as ſoon as 
they are planted, ſhut down the glaſſes cloſe, 


to draw up the heat, obſerving, if the fun 


ſhould ſhine out, and it occaſions. the leaves 
of the plants to flag, indulge them with. occa- 
ſional ſhade; but, by care in tranſplanting 
them from the pots with the entire ball about 
their roots, they will ſcarce feel their removal, 
ſo as to ſhrink their leaves at the approach of 
the ſun; if they, however, flag conſiderably, 
ſhade them wich a. thin mat, from ten or ele- 
ven to two o'clock, the firſt three or four days, 
or till they take root ſo firmly as to ſtand the 
ſun without flagging. 
' The plants being now ridged out, at- 
tention is neceſſary to allow them a daily and 
mare of freſh air, by tilting up 
the lights behind occaſionally; likewiſe tocover 
the glaſſes every night with mats; particular 
care is alſo requiſite, at firſt, to guard againſt 
their being annoyed by too much heat or 
ſteam, that do not ſuffer by cold or 
want of beat; occaſional waterings are alſo 
neceſſary in moderation; the moulding 
the bed round the hillocks; by degrees 1 


alſo be duly attended to, ſtopping the plants 
once more, to — rh W 00 
: ul 


eve 


froitful runners; and, as the runners advance | 
in length, tram therh at lar diſtances, 
together with the care of ſetting the early 
fruit, and the due temperature of heat of the 
bed to be preſerved by proper linings, &c. 
As to the article ai in this particular your 
care is to confider not only the ſtate of the 
bed, but likewiſe the temperature of the 
weather, early or advanced period of the ſea- 
ſon, or if the ſon ſhines, or the air be cloudy, 
| wet, or foggy; and to proportion the admiſſion 
of air accordingly; obſerving, that wet or 
air, even though mild, is more unfa- 


ove -.- 


# 
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cloſe, ks it may ſeem requiſite: being careful 
for the fl inert; 5 the "lon has 


ſubſided, to ſhnt down the lights always before 


be ſhut down an hour or two ſooner: thus 
continue your attention in reſpect to the ad- 
miſſion of air, obſerving, with this care, the 
lights are to be continued conſtantly over the 
— until almoſt Midſummer, not omitting, 
as. the warm weather adyances, to tilt them 
nigh enough in proportion ; and as the heat 
of each day increaſes, from morning to noon, 


vourable to the growth of theſe plants chan tilt them gradually higher, one to two inches 


_ froſt, provided it is accompanied with ſun- 
ſhine, and that you have proper heat in the 
bed, to maintain a warmth about the roots of 
the plants, and to warm the internal air of 
the frame almoſt equal to that of a hot-houſe ; 
and, indeed, t care is neceſſary to pre- 
terve your bed always nearly at that tempera- 
ture; for the plants are rather of a more tender 
quality than the pine: let air, however, be 
admitted daily at all opportunities, when the 
wind is ſtill, by tilting the lights behind, from 
half an inch to one or two inches high, as your 
difcretion ſhall direct, according to the rules 
laid down for the sry be making an 


allowance, as the ſeaſon and warm weather 
advances, in the time of day, of i mg 


to open and ſhut down the lights ; be fti 

perſuaded to occaſionally hang a mat over the 
tilted part of the lights in ſharp weather, that 
the plants may at the fame time receive a mo- 
derate ſhare of air, and the ſteam paſs off 
without injury; for if the cold air is too free- 
ly admitted at an early ſeaſon, it will fre- 
quently deſtroy, or greatly injure the plants; 
and it the lights'are kept too cloſe, fo as to 
confine and nate the ſteam, the danger 
will be equal, the plants will imbibe an m- 
fected air, and ſoon ſhow their ſickneſs by 
the yellowneſs of their aſpec᷑t: when there is 
a conſiderable heat and fteam in the bed, air 
ſhould always be adrnitted the moſt freely, 
even ſomctimes on nights in a ſmall degree, 


as obſerved of the nurfery- bed; and in ſunny | 


weather air is to be admitted more freely than 
in wet, foggy, or cloudy days: in the whole 
obſerve, that as there are often ſeveral changes 
of weather in a winter's day, and even early 
in ſpring, your attention muſt be given ac- 
cordingly, to admit either more or leſs air, or 
none at all, as you ſhall judge neceſſary for 
the benefit of the plants; and as ſometimes 
when the glaſſes are tilted for the admiſſion of 
air, &c. weather ſuddenly changes ſharp- 
ly cold, cloudy, and eg ſhould attend 
accordingly to ſhut the glaſſes 


or more, in proportion to the power of the ſun. 


mats, &c. muſt be conſtantly practiſed ever. 
evening about fun- ſet, or a little ſooner in 
very cold cloudy weather, uncovering again 
in the morning about ſun-riſing, or a little 


or heat of the bed, or as the weather is more 
or leſs favourable ; and in fine, warm, ſunny 
| mornings, always uncover as ſoon as the ſun 


_ficial to the growth and proſperity of the plants, 
to enjoy as much day-light and fun as poſhble. 
As to the mode of covering, uſe only a ſingle 


three occaſionally, and never ſuffer the mats 


the nurſery-bed : by theſe rules the covering 
muſt be continued every night until June. 

Ihe ſtate of heat of the bed ſhould daily be 
examined. the firſt week or fortnight after the 
plants are ridged out, leſt it ſhould increaſe 
again ſo violent as to endanger burning the 


roots of the plants; by examining the bottom 
of the hills, the burning, if any, is generally diſ- 
coverable, by its having ſometimes a whitifh, 
mouldy appearance ; this mult be taken away 
with great care, before it increaſes upward to 
reach the roots of the plants, and, if poſſible, 
| without diſturbing theni in growth, immediate- 
ly adding in its ſtead a proportionable quantity 
of freſh earth, keeping the. bottom of the hil- 
locks in as narrow a compaſs as poſhble, till 
the danger of burning is paſt, which will be 
in a few days; but it the heat flill chreatens 
danger to the plants by its violence, make 
| wide holes in the ſides of the bed, by chruſt- 
ing large ſtakes into the dung in different 
parts, at which holes the burning heat wilt 
evaporate in ſteam, without aſcending to the 
top, cloſing the holes again in two or three 


cloſer or quite | days with dung. 
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ſun-ſet; or, if the weather * very 
| ſharp, foggy, of cold driving wet, let them 


Covering the glaſſes on nights with garden- 


before or after, according to the temperature 
ſhines freely on the frames, for it is very bene 


mat thick at firſt, augmenting it to two or 
to hang down much over the fides of the 


frame, which would draw up a great ſteam, 
and ſtifle the plants too much, as obſerved of 


earth at the bottom of the hills, as well as the 


- 
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The moulding or earthing the bed between 
the hills ſhould be commenced as ſoon as the 
heat becomes moderate; therefore, in a week, 
fortnight,- or three weeks, as you ſhall ju, 
the danger from burning is over, lay in ſome 
freſh earth, to be added gradually around each 
hill of plants, for their fibres will now ad- 
vance conſiderably, and ſtriking into the freſh 
mould, it will greatly encourage them ; but 
obſerving this precaution, that the earth for 
this purpoſe ſhould be previouſly laid a day 
or two, towards the ſides and ends of the 
bed within the frame, to acquire a due warmth 
before it is applied the hills, which 
otherwiſe would chill the fibres; and let it 
be underſtood, that this mould is not to be 
laid all on at once in the frame ſufficient to 
earth up the bed fully, but at different times 
at ſome days interval, till the whole is earthed 
to the height of the tops of the hills ; ſo that 
the whole bed will be now eight or ten inches 


regard to preſerving the due tempe- 
rature of heat in the bed, let it be obſerved, 
that, as ſoon as the firſt great heat and ſteam 
ſubſides, it will be of utility to apply a layer of 
dry long litter, or ſtraw, waſte hay, or dry fern, 
around the bed and frame, eſpecially in early 
work ; it will defend it from the — 
of weather, by preventing violent or driving 
rains, ſnow, or ſharp cold, penetrating winds, 
or ſeyere froſt, from inſinuating into the in- 
terior part of the bed; and by theſe pre- 
cautions the heat will be continued in fine 
order till it begins naturally to decreaſe, when 
a ſubſtantial hning of hot dung muſt be added 
to one or two ſides of the bed, as ordered for 
the nurſery-bed, and as hereafter directed in 
its proper place. 5 
4 reſpe& to watering—a moderate ſprink- 
ling will be neceſſary about once a week or 
en days, though in ſunny, warm weather, it 
is probable twice in that ume will be requiſite, 
or oftener, as the warm weather advances ; 
in winter and ſpring, always a warm 
y, any time from ten to two o'clock, 
1s 0 jon; but, as the warm ſeaſon 


ch 
ſunn 
for 


advances, be more early in the day, and in- 


creaſe the quantity of water, being careful, 
in cold weather, to have the chill taken off, 
as hath been already directed for the nurſery- 
hot-bed ; obſerving, that early in the year it 1s 
not proper to water too freely all over the 
plants and young fruit, efoecally when there 
is but little ſun; but rather give the water 
moſtly between the vine, out of the ſpout of 
a anal watering- pot, placing a piece of tile, 
or oyſter-ſhell, to water on, to prevent the 
* from being waſhed from the fibres, ſo 


* * 
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removing it to different parts of the bed :; 
but, in weather, water ſhould alſo be 
— now and then moderately all over the 
eaves of the plants, which will prove a con- 
ſiderable refreſhment to them. At each time 
of watering, in either method, always ſhut 
down the lights for half an hour, or an hour, 
particularly in the winter and ſpring water- 
ings. hen 9 at any time water all over 
the plants, obſerve, if the ſun ſhould then, 
or ſoon after, ſhine out with much force, give 
a flight ſhade of a mat over the glaſſes an 
hour or two, leſt, by its power through the 
lights, it ſcorch the leaves where the drops 
of water adhere to their ſurfaces; but when 
the ſeaſon is ſo conſiderably advanced, that 
the ſun is powerful, the general waterings 
ſhould be performed in a morning before nine, 
or in an afternoon about three, four, or five 
o'clock, when the heat of the day is paſt. 
Having, when the plants were in the nur- 
ſery-bed, directed their farſt pruning, called 
ROPPIDS, if * 2 _ then omitted, 
it mult now ne opportunity. 
Wy to the former directions. | 
The plants being thus ſtopped, they, in ten 
days or a fortnight, will each ſend forth two. 
or three lateral ſhoots or runners, obſerving,. 
that when theſe have advanced two or three 
joints in length, if they do not ſhow fruit, a. 
ſecond pruning ſhould take place, by ſtoppin 
each ſuch runner at the third joint ; this will 
promote their putting forth each about three: 
fruitful runners, i. e. ſuch as will probably 
ſhow fruit at almoſt every joint; for it is from 
the lateral or fide runners, acquired by. the 
firſt or ſecond ſtopping, we are princi to. 
expect the fruit, as you will ſee by obſervation, 
though, in good kinds, it frequently happens 
that the runners produced in conſequence of. 
the firſt ſtopping, ſhow fruit at the firſt or 
ſecond joint, which is a particular advanta 
in early crops. According as the runners — 8 
vance, conduct them along in regular di- 
rections, at equal diſtances from each other, 
fixing them in their proper poſition, by gently 
nnn with ſm 
20ked pegs, which you will repeat occaſion- 
oy during their advancing growth, and they 
will ſoon — all over the bed. 
In two, three, or four weeks aſter ridging-out, 
the plants may be expected to ſhow fruit, 
though ſometimes that is effected in a week 
or leſs, and perhaps at the firſt or ſecond 
joint, when the plants are not more than five 
or ſix weeks old; and I have had fruit ſhow 
at the firſt joint, a day or two after ridging 
out, in the beginning of February, as big as 


for 
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for the table before the month was out; for 


the t article at an early ſeaſon is, to ſecure 
and forward the firſt-ſhown fruit to maturity, 
which, without a peculiar mode of culture, 
will turn yellow, and drop off in their infant 
tate. . 1 . * 
When the plants therefore ſhow fruit, par- 
ticular attention is neceſſary, for one thing, 
to the keeping up a moderately briſk and re- 
ilar heat in the bed, by proper linings, &c. 
r a great deal A upon this, that the 
plants may be continued in a ſtate of free 
| eg whereby the infant fruit will advance 
ly, and flower ſtrong; and the next thing 
particularly to be obſerved, is, always to per- 
form the office of ſetting or impregnating the 
young fruit, according as they come into full 
bloſſom, by injecting the farina of the male 
flowers, as hereafter directed, for the male 
flowers moſt commonly accompany the female 
or fruit bloſſoms ſometimes at the ſame joint, 
or in different parts of the ſame plant; ſo that 
by practiſing this, and if a good heat is pre- 
ſerved in the beds, with the due admifhon of 
freſh air and moderate waterings, the fruit 
will ſet and ſwell freely, ſo as to acquire a 
due ſize for the table, probably in ten or 
twelve days, or a fortnight at moſt, after 
r the impregnation; and, if you 
gan about Chriſtmas, or ſoon after, the firſt 
fruit, with proper management, will be ready 
early in March, or ſometimes ſooner; and 
from the ſame bed a regular ſucceſſion may be 
obtained till Midſummer, or longer. . 
In reſpect to lining the bed this may pro- 
bably be requiſite in three weeks or a month, 
or little more or leſs, after it is made, but this 
is according to the ſubſtance of the bed, ex- 
amine, therefore, carefully, when the heat 
begins conſiderably to abate, and, on diſcovery 
thereof, loſe no time, but prepare to line the 
back part as ſoon as poſſible, for the ſucceſs of 
early work depends on keeping up a conſtant 
regular heat; having therefore hot dung in 
due readineſs, by previouſly working it in a 
heap, as — directed; then removin 
the layer of litter, if any was applied ro 
the ſides, firſt, from the back part of the bed, 
and againſt which apply the dung lining fifteen 
inches or a foot and half wide, and as high as 
the dung of the bed, or rather half a foot high- 
er, to allow for ſettling, for the lining ought 
to be ſubſtantial, otherwiſe it will not have 
the defired effect; obſerving, if the heat of the 
bed is conſiderably declined, you may alſo line 
the front, otherwiſe it will be better to defer it 
a week longer; and, in ten or twelve days after 
that, you may ſhake up the firſt lining, adding 


thereto a little freſh dung, which will greatly 


en * 


eu 


front lining; and by thus alternately making 
and rene wing the lining, you may preſerve a 
fine growing heat in the bed till Fake) when, 
by the nature of the ſeaſon, the plants will 


ſucceed without farther aid of artificial heat, 


though it is neceſſary to allow them the ſhel- 
ter of the frames and glafſes until the middle 
or end of that month, or even till that time in 
Joly; to preſerve the plants longer in plentiful 
ring, if required. | 8 


At each time of lining, do not omit laying | 


two or three inches of earth at top, to reſtrain 
the rank ſteam of the dung, which' would 
riſe and enter the frame at the ſmalleſt hole or 
crevice, or at the opening of the lights de- 


ſigned for the admiſſion of air. 


Obſerve, likewiſe, that as a freſh lining 


always cauſes a very copious ſteam, and ſome- 


times a ſtrong heat, due attention muſt be 
given to tilt the glaſſes in proportion. | 


And when you renew the lining for the laſt 
'rime in the end of Apnl, or m May, lay fix 
or eight inches depth of earth on the top, at 


the ſame time railing the frame at bottom, 


that the earth of the lining and bed may join, 


ſo as the radical fibres may ſhoot into the new 
earth ; it will greatly encourage the roots, add 
freſh vigour to the plants, and will ſufficiently 
recompenſe you for the trouble. 

With regard to the work of impregnation, 
or ſetting the fruit, above-mentioned—it is a 
moſt necefſary operation. of art incumbent 


on the gardener in the early culture of theſe 


plants while wholly confined in frames, and 
the operations of nature in the impregnation 
in a manner excluded; and ſhould be done 


according as the flowers, both male and fe- 


male; come into full bloom, and is performed 
by injecting the farma of the male into the 
ſtigmata of the female bloſſom, which is as 
neceflary to the generation of plants, as the 
ſeed of animals is to their reſpective ſpecies. 
In hermaphrodite plants, the male and female 
organs are included all within the ſame flower, 
and conſequently the imp tion is readily 


effected by nature; but all the ſpecies of Cu- 


cumi being moncecious plants, male and fe-- 
male flowers diſtinct, both, however, on the 
ſame plant, the male bloſſoms furniſhed with 
the ſtamina, having their anthere loaded 
with a golden powder or farina, is 1 by 
nature to impregnate the females, ſo that the 


conveyance-of this male powder to the female 


flower, either by nature or by art, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as, without its aid, the young 


fruit will conſtantly turn yellow, drop 


ſoon after they have flowered. - In ſummer, 


when the plants are full ed, the gentle 
8 
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breezes of wind, as alſo the bees from 
flower to flower, having the * 
to their legs, and ſome other accidental n 
are ſuppoſed to convey a ſuſcient — 
the farina for fecundating the ſemales; but in 
winter and .carly ſpring, when no wind nor 
bees, &c. have free acceſs into the frames, 
there is a neceſſity of performing the im- 
regnation by art to theſe in particular, 
— carrying the male to the female bloſſoms; 
and the following is the method. 
On the day the flowers of both ſexes fully 
open, or the day after at fartheſt, is the proper 
iod for performing the operation; the male 
oms are with facility diſti 
the females by the rules already obſerved; 
therefore, at the period of growth juſt men- 
tioned, er ſome of the belt male bloſſoms, 
and apply their antheræ to the ſtigmata of the 
temales ; in performing which, tome whelm 
them down over the female flower, ſo ſtriking 
them with the fore finger, to cauſe them to 
diſcharge the farina; but the moſt certain 
—_ is this: —having gathered the male 
bloſſom with the ſhank or talk thereto, pull 
off the petal or corolla carefully from about 
the ſtamina and antherez ; then taking the 
ſhank of the flower betwixt your finger and 
thumb, apply the antherz, or top of the ſta- 
mina, to the centre of the three ſtigmas of the 
female bloſſum, and twirl it about pry Goes 
times, that it may diſcharge or inject a due 
portion of 7 or — into the ſaid 
figmata or female organs, and then caſt it 
away, uſing a freſh male bloom for each 
impregnation, unleis the males are ſcarce, as 
ſometimes is the caſc early in the year, when 
one male with care may be made to impreg- 
nate two or three females, as it alſo ſometimes 
happens at ag early ſeaſon, that a fruit-blot- 
ſom opens, and no males forward enough on 
the plants; in this mortifying — * 
ou muſt have recourſe to your neighbours, 
— of whoſe plants may probably be on the 
contrary. extreme. Some, in pertorming the 
impregnation, inſinuate the anthera of the male 
betwixt the ſtigmata of the female, and fo leave 
it there till it naturally drops aut; and ſome- 
times they twiſt the tap of the female corolla 
together to keep the other part in; but all this 
is unneceſſary practice: as before directed, caſt 
the male part away as ſoon as dou have per- 
formed the operation, which if well exe- 
cuted, and chere is a 5 heat in the bed, the 
young fruit will make amazing progrels in a 


few days, 2:dvanpcing with the flower at its ex- 
tremity ; and when from about four or five to 
fix or eight inches in length, is fit to cut for 
tae table. | 
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Always make it a rule, during tho early 
ſeaſon, 4 ſet every promiſing fruit, accorgi iy 
as they come into bloſſom; and the critical 
moment is the carly part of the firſt day the 
bloſſom opens, or the ſecond, at moſt ; be- 
ing careful never to water too freely over 
the newly -ſet fruit, eſpecially at an early 
ſeaſon. SS f ; 2 
Sometimes, to increaſe the growth of the 
newly-ſet fruit, may ſtop or take off the end 
of the runner on which it is ſituated, at the 
firſt or ſecond joint above; it may be prac- 
tiſed to ſome of the earlieſt; but too frequent 
ſtopping occaſions a great number of weak 
cots, and a confuſion of vine. 
The importance of che above tion is 
ſo eſſential in the early culture of Cucumbers, 
that it ſhould never be omitted, as by the 
R may always make ſure of the 
firſt, every fruit that ſhows, whereas, 
without this care, it the culture of the plants 
is ever ſo well conducted, very little fruit will 
{et till late, as by many is experienced. . 
There are, however, no other plants of 
gardens that requires the gardener's 
aſſiſtance in the above work of ration, 
beſides Cucumbers and Melons, and theſe 
only in their early culture, under frames, or 
in hot-houſes, where the free air, and other 
means, by which the fecundating function 
might be naturally performed, is not ob- 
tained, # 
| The male bloſſoms, ſo eſſentially neceſſary 
in the above culture, are the ignorant 
termed falſe bloſſoms, and are oten pulled 
off; but this ſhould never be done at any 
time of the year, either in hot-beds, or in the 
full ground, except, indeed, where they grow 
in great cluſters, in which caſe they may be 
thinned off, leaving ſufficient for ſetting the 
fruit: and, likewiſe, as the bloſſom in gene- 
ral fades, it ſhould always be cleared away, 
eſpecially in early frame culture. 
As theſe plants generally extend their vine 
or runners conſiderably all over the ſurface of 
the bed, quite to the ſides of the frame, fre- 
quently ſending forth runners from all their 
joints as they advance, inſomuch as ſometimes 
ro occaſion a great confuſion of vine; in that 
caſe, if numbers of weak, long-jointed, fruit- 
leſs ſhoots, are produced, it is proper to thin 
them out occaſionally, cutting them off cloſe ; 
and where the runners in. general are conſi- 
derably crowded, thin -out alſo the weakeſt, 
moſt irregular, and the fruitleſs ſtragglers, fo 
training the main vine, and e 
ſde- runnets, in a moderately thin and regular 
manner; for when the bed is greatly crowded 


with vine, it, by excluding the neceſſary in- 
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ng, however, | exceſive wet weather. 


that the regulation of the plants, as above, Thus far is principally;the whole eulture o 


ſhould, if poſſible, be begun 
are much entang 
off alſo all worn-out or decayed runners, 
likewiſe all dec leaves, and thin the large 
cluſters of male bloſſom, and pick them off in 
eral when they begin to decay. IN 
When the ſeaſon is advanced, and the fan 
ſhines with great vehemence through the 


poem it is proper to give occaſional ſhade of | 


gle mats, or a little looſe litter, an hour or 
two, in the middle of fuch ſcorching funny 
days; otherwiſe, the violence of the fun 
through the glaſſes might ſcorch the leaves of 
the plants. Frey | 

As the ſuramer advances, and the days grow 
longs the ſun powerful, and the air mild, 
afford your plants a large portion of air, by 
tilting the lights one or two inches to almoſt 
a hand's breadth high, in the heat of the day, 
which ſhould be particularly obſerved in very 
hot calm days in May and June; or may ſhove 
the glaſſes proportionally open; and in very 
ſcorching weather, the occaſional ſhade of a 
ſingle mat. or a little looſe litter ſtrewed over the 
glaſſes, during the fierce ſun, from eleven to 
two: o'clock, is neceſfary, leſt the violent heat 
through the glaſſes ſcorch the leaves and fibres 
of the roots; at this time do not let them 
want water, once, twice, or three or four 
times a week, according to the heat of the 
weather: obſerve, likewiſe, at this time, if the 
leaves of the plants are grown ſo large and 
high as ro preis againſt the lights, it is adviſa- 
ble to raiſe the frame at bottom about three 
or four inches, by placing x brick, &c. under 
each corner, making good all irregularities of 
the earth of the bed-occationed by this work, 
killing up alſo, at the ſame time, with earth, 
berween the mould of the bed, and that at top 
of the lining, for the fibres to ſtrike into, as 
tormerly hinted ;-and it the leaves of the plants 
are very large and crowded, let ſome be cut 
out, ſo as to admit the air freely: likewiſe. 
when the ſummer is- advanced to the middle of 


June, if the weather is warm and ſettled, the 


frame may be raiſed fo high at bottom, as to 
admit of the end of the plants being trained 
from under, upon the top of the lining, being 
careful to caver them on nights with mats the 
firſt week after training them out, till hardened 
to the 'open air; and towards the end of that 
month, or 
expoſe the whole to the full air to take their 
chance for the remainder of the ſummer ; 


beginning of July, may gradually 


before the vines | Cucumbers in frames, according to real prac- 
led with each other: clear ſ tice, from the ſowing of the ſeed till the matu- 


rity of the fruit for cating; and, as the early 
culrure is to many the moſt difficult taſk in 
| 22 and oſten attended wich bad ſucceſs 
by not being generally underſtood, nor has been 
ſufficiently explained on former occaſions, we 
have now enlarged the more on this head. 

But before we quit this article of the frame- 
culture, we w juſt add, as a nececflary hint, 
that, in your proceedings iu early work, never 
depend entirely upon your firſt ſowing and 
planting, but continue ſowing a little ſeed 
occahonally, both in the feed and nurſery hot- 
bed, and in the fruiting-bed, after ridging out, 
either in pots, or in the earth of the ; fo 
pricking ſome in pots, as directed before, and 


the frame; and by having them of two or 
three ditterent degrees of growth, they will be 
ready, in caſe the firſt plants ſhould not thrive, 
or that they are cut off by any accident, as 
ſteaming, burning, cold, &c. and ſome will 
alſo be ready for tucceſhon crops in new hot- 
beds, for it is neceſſary to have at leaſt two 
different crops in frames, one ſucceeding the 
other; and, in either caſe, it is always good 
culture to keep up a ſufficient ſtock; if more 
than wanted, the better, as you will have the 
pleaſure of affiſting a neighbour with a hole 
or two, for Which there is always great re- 
queſt in the ſpring ſeaſon. 

The raiſing or planting Cucumbers in 
frames may be practiſed, occaſionally, any 
time from Chriſtmas, as before obſerved, until 
the middle of May ; though, after the middle 
of April, the plants will ſucceed in hot-beds, 


| 


mon culture for the later ſummer crops, that 
come in to bearing in June and July, and for 


frames, except, however, you have fpare 
frames and lights, when they will, even for 
theſe crops; be preferable to the hand-glaſſes. 
The neceſſary quantity of framing to work 
for the fupply of a family is—for the early 
crop, if for a ſmall family, a two or a three- 
light frame may be ſufficienc for the fruiting- 
bed; but for a large family, three ſuch frames, 
at leaſt, will be requiſite for the firſt crop, and 
full as many for the ſucceeding one. © 
Their Culture under Hand or Bell-Glafſes. | 
When intended to raiſe Cucumbers in hot- - 
beds, under hand or belkplafſes, the ſeed ſhould 


though, if you would continue them in bearing 


be ſown about the middle or latter end of 
March, 


plunge them in the earth towards the back of 


under hand or bell-glaſſes, which is the com- 


which craps you may ſave the expenſe of 
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March, and the plants will be ready to ridge | in each, any time from about the beginning or 
out about the middle or latter end of Apnl, — middle of April to the middle * — of 

rſt week in May, which perjpds | May, thinning the plants to four in each hole; 
as theſe will ſucceed 1 and even by this practice of raiſing them, 
theſe kinds of glaſſes, and in which they will | will be only two or three weeks later, and wi 
arrive at full bearing in June and July. have fruit a month ſooner than ſuch as are 

The long green Su y is the moſt eligible | raiſed from ſeed ſown in the natural ground in 

Cucumber for this crop ; ſome of the green | May or the beginning of June, which rarely 

and white Turkey kinds may alſo be ſown for | arrives to a bearing ſtate before Auguſt. 
variety, as alſo any of the other ſorts; but let} But the moſt eligible method for raiſing 
the uſt . preferred for the main [plants for the hand or bell-glaſs crop is, in 
crop. March aforeſaid, or very early in April, either 
The merit of hand or bell-glaſſes in the to ſow the ſeed in any Cucumber or Melon 

culture of Cucumbers is, that, for a general | hot · beds already at work under frames, or 
ſummer crop, it ſaves the expenſe of frames | where there is no room for this in thoſe beds, 
and lights, as a crop of Cucumbers, to come in ſ or that no frame beds are at work, make, about 
for s part of May, all June and July, may the middle, or toward the latter end of March, 
be obtained by planting, at the above-men- | a hot-bed for a frame of one, two, or more 
tioned time, in hot-beds, under theſe glaſſes, | lights, according to the quantity of plants 
without the aid of frames; ſo that perſons | required, obſerving nearly the ſame rules in 
not accommodated with frames and lights, | making the bed ſowing the ſeed, as direct- 
for earlier hot-beds, or who have them all ed in the frame culture: likewiſe prick the 
employed in the early Cucumber or Melon | plants, when in the ſeed-leaf, either in pots, 
beds, which cannot poſſibly ſucceed without or at two or three inches diſtance in the earth 
their protection, may, for the ſummer crop, as | of the bed; but, for the greater convenience of 
above hinted, have recourſe to the hand or bell- | ridging-out the plants with balls of earth about 
laſſes, at the proper period, April and May ; | ther roots, it is more adviſable to prick moſt 

; $448 wh theſe glaſſes, at the afore-mentioned| of them in pots, four in each, as obſerved of 

time, being placed on moderate hot-beds, you] railing them for the frames; obſerve alſo 

may either ſow ſeed under them, or put in] nearly the ſame rules for giving air, covering 
plants, but the latter is greatly. preferable, | up on nights, giving occaſional waterings, 

having them previoully raiſed in a nurſery- keeping up the heat of the bed, and ſtopping 

hot-bed, hereafter directed, till in the rough | the plants at the firſt joint, as there directed; 

leaf two or three inches broad ; and, being then | and in about three, four, or five weeks, when 

ridged out, four plants under each glaſs, in|the plants have rough leaves two or three 

the middle or latter end of April, or in May, | inches broad, and beginning to ſhoot, or form 

they will fill the glaſſes with their vine, by | the firſt runner-buds, they are of proper ſize 

the time the weather is warm enough, in the | for ridging-out. ; | 

beginning of June, to admit of their being | The moſt proper time for ridging-out under 

trained out from under them; for the vine | theſe glaſſes is from about the middle of April 

muſt have ſcope to run, as they will not ſuc- | to the middle or latter end of May. | 
ceed if too much cramped within the com-] The hot-beds for this ridging-out are to be 
paſs of a hand or bell-glaſs; for which rea- of hot dung, prepared as adviſed in the framing; 
ſon, it will not admit beginning to ridge out foblerving, that as the ſeaſon for this work is 
earlier than the middle of April, leſt the plants April and May, the beds need not be quite ſo 
grow too large for the glaſſes, before the | ſubſtantial as is neceſſary at a more early 
weather is warm h to train them out; ſeaſon, allowing, however, if in April, dung 
however, in default of other conveniences, enough, if poſſible, to make the three feet 
you may ſow ſome ſeed in the end of March, | fix wide, and two feet and half high; though, 
or beginning of April, under hand-glaſſes, [if not made till May, two feet height in dung 
not, however, where they are finally to re- | may be ſufficient, and, at either time, the 
main, eſpecially if before the middle of the [length of courſe proportionable to the number 
laſt- named month, but rather, if poſſible, in a | of laſſes you deſign to work, allowing 
ſort of nurſery hot-bed, made for one or more ſ them to ſtand at three feet fix inches diſtance, 
of theſe glaſſes, to raiſe the plants to the ſize. in one row along the top of each bed. 
before mentioned for ridging out at the proper | The ridges or beds are, according to the 
time; but in default of plenty of hot dung, or | ſeaſon, to be made either entirely on level 
nts, &c. may ſow the at once in a final | ground, or in a trench fifteen or eighteen 


Aut ole ce pie eight or ten ſceds inches deep; obſerving, if you would nage 
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In April, that, as the beds will require lining in 
three weeks, to revive the heat, to carry on 
che plants till the arrival of warm ſettled 
weather in June, it is therefore proper to 
make them entirely above ground, to admit of 
lining the whole of each fide quite to the 


bottom; but if you do not ridge-out-till May, 


will then be warm, dry, and free from ſtand- 
ing water, it is proper to make the bed in a 
trench three feet wide, and near half that in 
depth; ſo that the bed being above half way 
in the ground, and the upper part covered 
on the ſides and top with the earth of the 
trench, the whole will aſſume the appearance 
of a ridge of earth; and, by being thus mould- 
ed, and all caſed over with earth, it will 
preſerve the heat the longer. | 
On conſideration, however, of ridging-out 
in April, conclude to make the ridge entirely 
on level eround; therefore ſtake it out three 
feet and half wide, and as long as convenient; 
then wheel in the dung, and work it up regu- 
larly ſtraight and upright on each ſide to about 
two feet and half high ; but it four feet wide, 
and the above . . it gives a larger ſcope 
for the roots and runners of the plants to 
extend, and will ſupport a more durable heat, 
and be of additional advantage, for the- bed 
will ſettle a foot, and there are often many 
cold nights between this time and the end of 
May ; obſerving, if more than one range is to 
be made, they may be extended Kee 2 one 
before another, allowing a ſpace of three or 
four to five or fix feet between, which ma 
afterwards be occaſionally in partfilled up, ma 
linings of hot dung and earth, which will 
prove very beneficial to the plants, finiſhing 
each bed, by ſhovelling up all the ſhort dung 
at laſt, and lay it at top. 

_ Having thus made the ridge or ridges, they, 
in three or four days, will have ſettled, and 
the heat ariſen; then level any inequalities at 
top, making that part even and ſmooth, and 
proceed to mark out the diſtances for the 
plants, and mould the places for their recep- 
tion; for, as there are no frames to conhne 
the heat and ſteam, you may always venture 
to ridge-out within the week ; the bed being 
levelled at top, mark out exactly along the 
middle thereof the places for the glaſſes and 
plants at three feet ſix inches diſtance, and lay 
on each of theſe places about a buſhel of rich 
carth in a hillock, ten or twelve inches high, 
and broad enough for a hand-glaſs ; at the 
ſame time cover the other parts of che bed, 
between and on every fide the hillocks, two 
or three inches thick, with the ſame ſort of 
compoſt, and direQly place a hand-glaſs over 


c UO : 


each hill, ſhutting them down cloſe to draw 
the heat up ſoon ; and cover them on nights 
with mats, and, when the earth is warm, put 


* 


in the plants. | 


be ſuſkciently warm for the reception of the 
plants; therefore, having previouſly” watered 


no linings will be required; and as the ground the plants the day before, that the mould ma 


more effectually cling in a ball about their 
roots; then removing the plants with a ball, 
and levelling the tops of the hillocks broad 
enough for each glaſs to ſtand, and making an 


plants in each hillock, as before directed for the 
frames, giving directly a little water, and put 
on the glaſſes; and, if the plants flag at the ap- 
proach of ſun, afford them a moderate ſhade 

the firſt two or three days; but if they are care- 
fully tranſplanted, with balls to their roots, they 
will not want much ſhading, and the leſs the 
ber a | * 

Being now ridged- out, care muſt be taken 
to admit freſh air to the plants in the warmeſt 
time of every mild day, by tilting one ſide of 
the glaſſes, from about half an inch, to one, 
two, or more high, according to the heat of the 
bed and warmth of the weather ; but ſhut 
down the glaſſes in due time towards evening, 
or ſooner, if the weather changes cold, keep- 
ing them cloſe on nights, and all very cold bad 
weather ; and cover, every night, all over the 


glaſſes and ridge, with mats, until June; alſo | 


occaſionally in all hard rains. 
Give alſo occaſional moderate waterings, ac- 


cording to the rules exhibited in the frame cul- 


ture. | 
In a week or fortnight after ridging-out, 
when the great heat of the bed will be ** 
then begin to earth it by degrees all over, to 
the height of the hillocks, which will encou- 
rage and preſerve a due heat about the root 
fibres of the plants; and if previouſly a wreath 
of large ſtraw-bands, made of any kind of lon 
litter, is placed round the edge of the bed, juſt 
on the top of the dung, fixing them thereto 
about ſix inches high, with long ſharp-pointed 
{ticks thruſt into the bed, it will ſupport the 
ſides of the earth, ſo as to admit of mouldin 
the bed to its full width, and will preſerve that 


part of the mould from being dried too faſt by 


the ſun and winds. Is 
Towards the middle of May, or ſooner, if 
the heat of the ridges abate, and the nights 
continue cold, a lining of hot dung to both 
ſides of the bed will be of very great „Dag 
make this fifteen or eighteen inches wide, 
beating it firm on every part, railing it three 
inches higher than the dung of the bed, to 


allow for ſettling, and immediately carth it ar 
hn A x top 


The next day, or day aſter, the earth will 


opening in the middle, plant one pot of four 
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Of May, and fometimes a week 
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with rich earth to the thicknefs of that on 
ridge ; this lint ren ſerviceable 
r dung will revzye 
heat of the bed, the earth at top affo 
additional ſcope for the fibres to ſtrike into, 


and the bed, being augmented in width, gives 


. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| * · · w ˙ ùπ]² 
in gro admit air accordingly, by tilting 
the warm fide of the . e en, © 


harden the ends of the runners gradually, to be 
trained out from under the glaſſes, when the | 
weather is become warm and fettled. | 


In the latter end of May, or __ ing of 
Tune, the plants will have filled glaſſes 
with their runners; the er gf 
out, elevating the glaſſes on props: this, 
. muſt not be done too haſtily before 
the firſt or ſecond week in if poſſible, to 
retain the plants till that time under the glaſſes, 
for we have often very cold nights till the end 
; there- 
fore, in the firſt or ſecond week in June, 
according to the ſettled temperature of the 
weather, and advanced growth of the plants, 
prepare. to raiſe the es on every ide 
three or four inches high, on bricks, pieces of 
wood, or notched ſticks, and lead the runners 


| 


| 


: 


out regularly at equal diſtances ; faſten them 
down — — egs, to preſerve them in 
proper regularity, and to ſecure them againſt 


the power of winds, obſerving to continue the 
covering of mats every night, and alſo in caſual, 
very rainy or bad weather, for the firſt fort- 
night or longer, after they are thus trained out 
from under ; continue the glaſſes alſo 
over them till July; or, if continued all ſum- 
mer, it will the head or main ſtem of 
the plants from injury of weather. A 
When the runners advance from under the 
glaſſes, if ſome dry reeds, clean wheaten ſtra w, 
or ſmall bruſhy or branchy ſticks, are fpread 
on the ſurface of a few holes, or as many as 
convenient, for the vines to run it will 
them clean, and the earth from dryi 
too faſt ; and the fruit will be better ned 
from ſpotting, which often is the caſe in wetſum- 
mers, when they lie immediately on the ground. 
In hot dry weather, when the vines or 
runners are advanced confiderably, and in 
fruit, do not omit ſupplying them with water 
two or three times a week; though in 
when in full fruit, they, in very dry ſcorching 
weather, will need water every day, or even 
twice in a day, in the morning before ei 
and in the evening after four o 
at this time, a watering-pot full, at leaſt, of 


| 


out, therefore, a trench, where the 
perfectly rich and light, two and a half or three 


* 


| 


| 


: 


ſuly, edge 


clock, giving, || 
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the bed to the very outſide ; and by thus pre- 
ſerving a proper moiſture in the earth, ung 
the great heat of the ſeaſon, the plants will 
ſhow fruit abundantly, and it will ſet and 
ſwell ſurpriſingly faſt to ty. 

As to the operation of _ impreg- 
nating the fruit, as directed for the frames, — 
this, I you ate anxious about having ſome of 
thiscrop fit to cut as ſoon as poſhble, may be per- 
formed to thoſe that firſt ſhow whilſt under the 
| glaſſes ; but after the vine is trained out into the 
full air, there will be no great neceſſity for tak - 
ing that trouble, for a e ee 

his crop will continue in bearing from 
about the end of May, or beginning or middle 
of June, until the latter end of Auguſt, or till 
September. 
But with reſpect to ridging - out theſe plants 
in May, as we formerly obſerved, —the ridge, 
or hot-bed, at this time need not be more than 
three feet wide, and about two feet deep in 
dung, nor will it require lining; and there- 


fore I ſhould adviſe to make it great part within 


the ground, in a trench, the excavated earth of 
which, if made in any of the kitchen-garden 


quarters, will ſerve to mould the bed; mark 


ound is 


feet wide, and in length at pleaſure ; dig out the 
earth twelve or-fifteen inches deep, or not more 
than a foot and half, if the goodneſs of the ſoil 
will admit, laying the earth in a range cloſe 
along each to be ready wherewith to 
mould the ridge; and if more than one ridge is 
intended, make them parallel, and allow a 
ſpace of ſour or five feet at leaſt between. 

The trench being ready, then wheel in the 


dung, and ſpread it larly to the full width 
and depth of the tre railing it, however, if 
in the beginni the month, full two feet 


thick or depth in dung, working the whole 


ually in a firm regular manner; and 
en it all over the top eight or nine 


dir 


inches thick, and mark out the places for the 


ing ſticks exactly along the 
middle, at three feet and half diſtance, then 
trim the reſt of the earth of the trench equally 
up to each ſide of the bed, cloſe to the earth at 
top, ſo as to cover wget wat of the dung, and 
form the whole into a broad bed four to five 
or ſix feet wide, aſſuming the appearance of 
a raiſed bed of common earth, forming the 
edges ſtraight and r: this done, put on 
the glaſſes, and, at night, cover the whole with 
mats, to draw up- the heat, and next day, or 


glaſſes, by plac 


pa to each hole, watering equally all 1224 
% 


eu 


Uke wiſe, in exceſſive rains, night or day, at firſt 
planting ; otherwiſe much falling wet might 
chill the bed, being of moderate ſubſtance, ſo 
as to occaſion a total decline of is heat. As 
to their other culture, it differs not from thoſe 
ridged out in April, only the bed is not deſign- 
ed to be lined; but in all other reſpects the 
ſame management is to be obſerved, ' . 

Alo 

TOWS of oa lettuce, which will come off time 
enough for the plants to run. 
Another method of ridgi 


ing-out in this 


hot dung, inſtead of forming one continued 
ridge of dung in a trench as above directed, 
it may be worked in holes, one hole for each 
glaſs ; dig therefore holes two feet wide, and 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, and three feet 


you deſign more than one range, allow ſix 
feet between each row of holes; then let a 
large wheel-barrow-ful, as much as a man 
can wheel, of good hot dung be worked 
firmly into each hole; earth them directly fix 
or eight to nine inches deep, place on the 
glaſſes, and when the earth is warm, either 
put in ſeed, or rather plants, if furniſhed 
there with, managing them as before directed; 
afterwards, at your convenience, dig and work 
up the earth on each ſide the rows, ſo as to 
form every range of holes into a fort of bed, 
* or ſix "Emer mh 5 to run upon; 
along the of Which you may plant 
rows of — as before 5 : 
In ridging out Cucumbers in holes, as 


wall, paling, reed-hedge, or trellis, &c. you 
may, in June, train the vines of the plants up 
againſt thoſe fences, both for the ſake of va- 
riety, and to improve the ſize, beauty, qua- 
lity, and flavour of the fruit; for they are 
generally larger, more fair and free from ſpots, 
more ſolid, firm, leſs ſeedy and watery, than 
thoſe which lie on the ground. 

By this practice you may particularly im- 
prove the long green, a 
kinds, &c. or any other varieties. | 
Or, if you place ſome branchy ſticks, as 
for peas, about three or four feet high 
plants being of the cirrhous climbing kind, 
they, with a little conducting at rf. will 
aſſiſt themſelves in aſcending upon the ſticks, 
by means of their c:r74;, or tendrils, though, 
when deſigned to train theſe plants off the 
ground, they ſucceed beſt when trained againit 
tame kind of fences, cither of cloſe or of 
open work, and free to the full fun. 

Raifing them nuder Paper Frames. 
In default of hand or bell-glaſſes, a few 


month (May) is, that, in cates of ſcarcity of 


and half diſtance in the rows ; obſerving, if 


above, it you place a few holes near a ſouth] 


nd white Turkey 


„the 


| 


f 


the edges of the bed may be planted 


other open 
work, three feet wide, ten long, 
feer high; or on ſmall open frames the ſiae 


plants, ſow ſeed therein, as 
before directed; then place on your frames 
directly; or, if you uſe only the ſheets paſted 
together, as in the latter method, firſt arch 
over each hole of plants with two or three 
pieces of hoops, &c. placed acroſs one an- 
other, eight or ten inches high, and place the 
paper over each arch or hole of plants, laying 
bricks, boards, or ſome other ſubſtance, to 
prevent them from being diſturbed by boiſter- 
ous winds ; but either of the other methods 
would be better than this: however, let ei- 
ther of theſe ſhelters remain over the plants 
day and night, till the middle or latter end 
of June, admitting freſh air occaſionally, co- 
vering every nightduring the cold weather with 
mats; alſo all mes when it rains exceſſire 
hard the firſt three or four weeks after planting. 
Under theſe temporary ſhelters, by aid of 
a moderate heat of dung, you may obtain 
Cucumbers a month or ſix weeks ſooner than 
any can be raiſed from ſeed entirely in the 
natural ground. 1 
| Raifing them in Hot-houſes. 
Cucumbers are often obtained in hot- 
bouſes in winter, and early in ſpring, with 
leſs trouble ſometimes than in hot-beds under 
frames, not, however, always with ſucceſs 
of ſuch plentiful crops ;; but as pine-apple 
ſtoves are now common in moſt parts of the 
kingdom, it is worth trial; and if but a few 
very early fruit are obtained, they will com- 
penſate for the trouble. | 
The ſeeds may here be ſown any time from 
October till March; though to have as great 
a chance as poſſible, it is proper to ſow in 
October, November and December; but let 
it be obſerved, that thoſe ſown about Chriſt- 
mas, or ſoon after, will be conſiderably the 
moſt proſperous and ſucceſsful crops ;-let the 
ſeeds be ſown half an inch deep in ſmall pots 
of rich earth, that have been previouſly 
plunged in the bark-bed a day or two, to 
warm the mould, retaining the therein, 
and the plants will rife in à few days, which, 
when two or three days old, prick in pots, as 


in the frame and hand · glaſs culture, plung- 
PF r ing 
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ing them alſo in the bark-bed, giving now 
and then very moderate waterings ; and as to 
air, they can have it only in common vgth 
the other plants of this department; obſerve 
ing, as the plants advance in growth, to ſtop 
them at the firſt joint, as hath been already 
directed ; and when they are juſt ready to 
ſhoot runners, let them be tranfplanted, with 
the entire ball of mould about their roots, 
mto large pots or oblong boxes, to remain to 
fruit, but rather in trough-faſhioned boxes 
two or three feet long, ren or twelve inches 
width at top, fix or eight at bottom, and eight 
or nine inches deep ; having the pots or boxes 
filled with ſome beſt rich hght earth, placed in 
the ſtove a day before to warm the earth a 
little for the reception of the plants, which 
then tranſplant as above, one pot of plants 
into each large pot, and one or two into each 
box, and give a little water: as to the proper 
fituation in the ſtove for theſe pots or boxes to 
remain, they may be tried in different parts; 
where there is room you may plunge one or 
more pots half way in the bark-bed; others may 
be placed on top of the flues, elevating them } 
upon bricks, or ſome other materials, fo as 
there may be a vacancy of feveral inches be- 
tween the top of the flue and bottom of the 
pots or boxes, both that the heat of the flues 
may have due vent, and that it may not dry | 
che earth in the pots, &c. too faſt ; or the pots 
or boxes may be elevated nearer the top glaſſes, | 
which is of much importance to theſe plants 
for receiving the greater benefit of the ſun; 
and for which reaſon, if {ome boxes, or one 
long trough was erected near the top glaſſes, 
it would be of conſiderable advantage; which 
might readily be done by iron or wooden 
brackets, ſuſpended from the croſs- bars at top, 
and the proper place is along under the upper- 
moſt end of the floping glaſſes, or rather a little 
behind nearer the back wall of the ſtove, or 
nearly over the top of the back flues, fixing 
them within about fifteen or eighteen inches, 
or not more than two feet it poſſible from the 
upper glaſſes ; in which fituation, in this de- 
partment, I have always obſerved Cucumber 
plants, at an early ſeaſon, to be more yur 
ſperous and fruittul than when more diſtant 

thus finally planted 


from the top lights. 
When the plants are 

out in either of the above methods, your care 
is rcquiſite to ſupply them duly with moderate 
waterings as often as it may appear neceſſary; 
keeping the earth always moderately moiſt. 

—— Likewiſe, when the vines or runners of the 
plants advance, fix up ſome neat laths for 
them to run upon, and to which they muſt be 


hot- bed in 


cue. 


When they ſhow fruit, practiſe the opera- 
tion of ſetting them, as directed in the frame 


| 


* 


culture. | | 
In this, the hot-houſe culture of theſe 
plants, different methods may be practiſed by 
way of experiment; as that of ſowing che 
foo and pricking the plants in pots, and af- 
terwards tranſplanting them with balls where 
they are to remain S wy as already directed; 
or only juſt raiſe the plants, as above, till two 
or three days old, and tranſplant them into 
the fruiting boxes; or ſow the ſeed at once 
in the ſaid boxes, and ſuffer the plants to re- 
main to fruit; or ſome plants might be plung- 
ed in the tan between the pines, and their 
vines ſuffered to run among them. | 
Try alfo plants enn raiſed in pots in 
dung hot- beds, under frames, till in the ſecond 
or third rough leaf; then tranſplant them with 
balls into pots or boxes in the ſtove. 
Cucumber plants, raiſed in a common dung 
September or October, till in the 
ſecond or third joint, and then tranſplanted 
with balls into the ſtove, will ſometimes at- 
ford a few fruit in November and December. 
Or, ſometimes layers of Cucumbers of the 
young fruitful runners in July or Auguſt tak- 
ing root, and tranſplanted into pots in Sep- 
tember, kept in a frame or under glaſſes de- 
fended from cold and exceſſive rain, and 
placed in a hot-houſe in the end of September 
or in October, will have a chance of produc- 
ing a few late fruit in the laſt- named month 
and November, when the other crops are de- 
cayed ; alſo cuttings, as above, taken off five 
or ſix inches long, from ſome healthful, good- 
bearing plants of the ſummer crops, in the be- 
ginning, or towards the middle of September, 
planted ſomewhat horizontally, in the laying 
order, in pots of rich light earth plunged in 
the bark-bed, ſhaded from the ſun a week 
or two and moderately watered, will take 
root, grow, and ſometimes break forth into 
fruitful runners, and produce ſome fruit in 
November and December: — though, in either 
of the above methods, only a very ſlender pro- 
duction is to be expected in that ſeaſon of the 
year; ſo may only introduce a few plants by 
way of trial; and if but two or three fruit are 
obtained, they will generally be acceptable. 
Cucumber plants may be raiſed in the 
ſtove to a proper ſize to plant out in hot · beds 
under frames, where they are to fruit for the 
early crop, which will ſave the trouble of 


2 


making a dung hot- bed for ſowing the ſeed 
and nurſing the plants: ſow the feed about 
Chriſtmas in pots, and prick the plants into 


others, as before directed, and when in the 


os occaſionally as they —_— in length. 
2 | 


firſt joint, and beginning to ſhoot * 
| plant 


eve 


plant them"with balls into the fruiting frames. 

Kain . in the natural Ground Sigh | 
1 Pfekleri e 1 
The latter end of May, and Gi wil ſe- 
cond week in June, is the time to ſow Cu- 
eunibers in the natural ground for picklers, 
&c. before which time neither the ſeed nor 
plants will ſucceed in the natural earth, or 
| open air. 141 + ; 5 v3 

This ctop ſucceeds the pand-glaſ . 
bers, and comes into full bearmg che begin- 
ning of Avguſt, and continues bearing plenti- 
fully until the middle of Septembet, ot for 
picklers and other occalional purpoſes ;” bit it 
is from this crop that the r ſupply for 
pickiing 1 is commonly obtained. 

Obſerve, that although we mention May, 

or beginning of June, for ſowing, it is, how: | 
ever, not every year- that the N is ſa- 
vourable enough to admit of ſowin | 
neral crop before the latter end of x : or 
it muſt not be done before the weat er is 
become warm, dry, and ſettled, as, if you 
put in the ſeed while cold or very wet 
weather prevails, or when the ground Ty 
cold and wet, it will moſtly rot, or, if any 
plants come up, they will acquire a ſtunted: 
dwindling growth: and, therefore, ſhould 


1 


22 — 


not perde al general ſowing, till che 


ſeaſon has ſettled in temperately warm and 
dry, toward the latter end of Ma wy or begin- 
ning of June, as before opſerved; or in a 
warm, dry, ſheltered fituation, may ſow ſe- 
veral days, or a week ſooner, than in a more 
open common expoſure; or where there are 
any ſpare hand- glaſſes, miglit place them over 
ſome holes ſown as above, to defend the feed 
and young plants in cold nights, very wet, 


and other caſual unfavourable weather: how | 


ever, not to omit the ſeaſon for ſowing the 
general crop in the open ground, take oppor- 
tunity of the firſt favourable ſertlatl weather, 
ſome time from about the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth of May, according to the temperature 
of the ſeaſon, to the tenth or twelſth of June, 
at fartheſt, for the principal ſowing. 
The ſowing is to be performed at once in 
the lace where the plants are to femain to fruit, 
huſe, therefore, for this crop, à ſpot of 
your richeſt ground, in any of the common 
quarters, open to the full! ſun, eicher a clears 
unoccupied compartment; or, where there i i5 
a deficiency of vacant ground, may occaſion- 
ally ſow between ſome particular crops which 
ſtand diſtant in rows, ard are ſoon to come 
off che ground; as, between rows of early 
cuuliffowers, early cabbages, wide rows of 
early beans, or in the alleys between onion- 
beds; particularly thoſe for culling or drawing 


— 


| 


— 


eve 1 
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off in young: growth; r in dhe-alleys between 


beds of tranſplanted lettuces, or ſuch like tem- 
porary crops, that come off by the time the 
Cucumbers begin to advance conſiderably; 
however, where there is ground vacant from 
crops in à proper ſituation, it ſhould be pre- 
terred, as the whole can be properly dgged, 
and divided into regular beds. 

The order and manner of ſowing is—If a 
clear piece of ground, let the whole be neatly 
dug, and then divide it into beds five or fix 
feet wide, having a foot-wide alley between 
bed and bed; then along the middle of each 
bed mark out tie Holes or places” for' the feed 
at three feet ſix inches diſtance ; let the earth 
in euch place or mark be finely broken, and 
then hollow it a little with the hand in a ſhal- 


low baſon- like form, about ten or twelve inches 


diameter, and one or two deep; then, in the 
middle part of each hole, drawing a little 
eurth to one ſide, ſow ten or t ſeeds 


about half an inch apart, and cover n ovet 


| half an inch deep with the carth. nt 
But when you are neceſſitated to * be- 
tween other crops, as above hinted, you muſt 


de content, for the preſent. only to dig holes 
in each patch where the ſeed is whe, 


obſerving the diſtance in the row as before, 
and allow, if poffible, ſix feet between each 
range of holes, ſow¾ing the ſeed, as already 
directed, and When the crop comes off, the 

und bet wen the rows may be digged, ad 
formed into beds, as before adviſed. 

The crops ſown in the above methods, be. 
ing according to the general ſucceſsful prac- 


rice, are deſtghed' principally for the vines ot 
runners of the plants to be pe ue the 


ſurfuce of the ground. 
But as theſe plants are of the tribe of cir- 


rhous climbers, nature having furniſhed them 
with cirrhi, or tendrils, to indicate that it in- 
tended them alſo for climbing as'well as to trail 
on the ground; therefore ſome may be raiſed . 


in ſuch order, as for their vines to climb upon 
ſticks, &c. in the manner of -peas py when this 


is intended, the ſeed may either be fown in the 


manner above directed; or fome may be ſown 


in ſmall ſhallow drills, running nor and ſouth, 


five feet diſtance, firſt formin with” a Noe or 


ſpade a fort of ſhallow flat trenches a foot wide, 


and one or two inches deep; the diſtance as 
above, and along the middle of each of theſe 
ſhallow trenches draw a ſmall driltva finger's 
breadth deep, in which ſow the ſeed; and cover 
it about half an inch with the mould; 6, in 
either of theſe methods, when the- plants be- 
in to run, place to each hole or row ſome 
ranchy ſpreading ſticks a yard high, whereon 
to conduct their runnets, and « on which = 
ul 


w 
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will alſo naturally aſſiſt themſelves in aſcend- 
ing by means of their tendrils, and will 2 are about a week or ten days old, juſt begin- 


duce plemy of fruit, which, by being 
vated from the earth, will be fair, firm, a 
free from { | 

Or, if ſome ſeeds are ſown. on a ſunn 
border cloſe along under a wall, paling, — 
hedge, or any other ſence, and on which to 
train che plants, they will produce handſome 
tr uit, clear, and free. from ſpots, leſs wa 
and ſeedy than thoſe that lie on the Lande 
and much better flavoured, and conſequently 
preferable both for eating and pickling. 

The above methods of ſawing, for training 
the plants upon ſticks, or, againſt fences, is 
principally recommended for practice to a 
tew in private gardens for family uſe, which 
would by no means be practicable in large 
grounds, where great quantities are raiſed tor 


market. 
Ide ſeed being, however, ſown in either 
I adviſe, if very dry 


of the above 
and hot ſunny weather, to ſprinkle the holes 
every day or two with water; but let this be 
done very moderately, only juſt to preſerve 
the earth in a middling degree moilt ; for, if 
the earth is rendered very wet, either by wa- 
tering or exceſſive rains, the ſeeds are very 
apt to rot; preſerve, therefore, only a ve 
moderate moiſtneſs, and, if the weather is 
hat and dry, the ſced will ſprout in a few 
days; but it che ſeaſon is very dry, and the 
ſun ſcorching, the ſhade of a cabbage-leaf 
to cach hole, to prevent. the carth from dry- 
ing too ſuddenly, will prove very beneficial to 
the free germination of the ſced, and the plants 
will riſe in ſix or eight days; at which time 
you will do well to watch the ſparrows, for 
_ theſe birds often devour the ſeedlings at a great 
rate, juſt as they iſſue from the ground. 
4 unes in ſowing this crop in warm 
dry ſeaſons, in the latter end of May or be- 
gianing of June, that if the weather proves 
exceſhve hot and dry, fo as to parch the earth 
conliderably, may, previous to ſowing, chit 
or ſpear the feed, by ſoaking it in water; that 
is, put the ſeed in a little warm milk or ſoft 
water, and place it within a hot-bed frame, 
r under a glaſs, &c. about twelve to twenty 
ours, — enough for it to ſpear, i. e. 
germinate or ſprout half a quarter of an inch 
long, which we call ſpearing the ſeed; then ſow 


u directly, giving water freely in dry weather, 


| 


often nic in two or three days. 
Another method of treating this crop is, that 
4a cold wet ſeaſons, as it ſometimes happens, in 
May or even in June, I would adviſe, where 
_ <onvenuently practicable, to raiſe the plants 
4 2 ſlendet hot-bed, ſowing the ſeed in little 
. | 
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patches at ſmall diſtances ; and when the plants 


to ſhow the rough leaf, tranſplant each 
patch of plants with a ball of earth into the 
natural ground, in the places where are 
to fruit, a patch to each hole; this is an eli- 
ible practice in bad ſeaſons, and practiſed 
by many of the London gardeners, who ſome- 
times raiſe plants enough to furniſh the allot- 
ted ſpace of ground for the general crop; and 
by that means have much better crops, and 
come ſooner to fruit by a fortnight than 
when raiſed in the common way in a cold 
wet ſeaſon, as above. The method is as follows. 
In the middle or latter end of May, or firſt 
week in June, make a hot-bed three or four feet 
wide, aud eighteen inches high, the length in 
proportion to the quantity of plants required; 
earth it directly about three inches deep, and 
ſow the ſced : the method of ſowing is, to 
dot in the ſeed in cluſters in ſmall holes an 
inch and half apart, and half a one deep; 
that is, either with a ſhort blunt-ended dibble, 
or with the two firſt fingers and thumb, con- 
tracted at top, dot holes in the earth of the 
bed the above diſtance and depth ; as you pro- 
ceed, drop eight or ten ſeeds in each hole, 
and when the whole bed is thus ſown, im- 
cover in all the holes evenly with 
: or, inſtead of dotting in the feed, 
as above, may draw ſmall drills ſouth and 
north the bed, near an inch deep, and two or 
three inches aſunder; ſow the ſeeds in the drills 
in cluſters, as before, and earth them over the 
ſame depth; but I would rather recommend 
dotting them in: then, in either method 
of ſowing, either place a frame and glaſſes 
over the bed, or let the bed be directly arched 
over with hoops or rods, in order for covering 
on nights, and all bad weather, with mats; it 
the weather, after ſowing, ſhould prove hot 
and dry, give moderate ſprinklings of water, 
and the plants will be up in three or four days; 
and the ſeed being thus ſown in cluſters, the 
plants will riſe alſo m bunches, which, when 
they juſt begin to ſhow. the firſt rough leaf in 
the centre, are then fit for tranſplanting in this 
method ; or if cold or unfayourable weather, 
they may remain a little longer; pony 
water them ſome hours before, that the ear 
may cling to their roots ; then proceed to take 
them up with the point of a hollow or ſcoop- 
ed trowel, each cluſter. or patch ſeparate, and 
with a ſmall ball of earth, which will readily 
adhere about the radical fibres, placing the 
bunches of plants carefully in a flat baſker, 
to be carried to the place of their deſlination, 
which ſhould be previouſly digged and formed 
into holes, baſon-faſhion, as in the common 


method 
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method; break the earth fine, and plant one 
bunch of plants in the middle of each hole; 
cloſe the earth well about them, and give a lit- 
tle water, but they will fcarcely require 
ing ; for being removed young, and with balls, 
they will not feel their removal ; 1 % 
watering occaſionally, and the more ſun they 
now have, the better, and they will grow fur- 
prifingly ; obſerving, when they are ry in 
the firſt rough leaf, they muſt be thi to 
four of the beſt plants in each hole, as direct - 
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Thoſe which are intended to be trained to 
ſticks or ſences, ſhould have that work begun 
when they are advancednear a foot long, and 
eontinue conducting the rutiners thereto occa- 
fi as they advance in length. 
— — WIE 
adva to water freely, as be- 
fore hinted; and in july and Auguſt, when 
they come into fruit, the er hot and 
, to water every day. {2 
crops come into. bearing the end of 


ed in the general culture 33 I uly, or principally the beginning or middle of 
is 


As to tle general culture of 
Cucumbers, raiſed in either of the above me- 
thods, the principal articles to be obſerved 
are; that, if dry weather, after they are 
come up, let them be moderately watered 
every day or two, at leaſt; and when th 

have been up a fortnight, or when their 

roogh leaf is advancing, or not much broader 
than a ſhilling or half-crown piece, it is pro- 
per to thin them to four or five plants in each 
Hole, reſerving the ſtrongeſt plants at equal 
diſtances, f mould up their hooks prefhng 
the earth gently but cloſely about them, ſo as to 


ſpread the plants different ways, and give fome [proper 


water, to ſettle the earth where looſened by thin- 
ning out the ſuperabundant plants : if there are 
deficiencies in any of the holes, make them 
good with the beſt of the plants thinned out, 
Aſter this, continue your care of watering in 
dry weather; it will be neceſſary three or 


and even twice a day, morning and evening, 
in July and Auguſt, when the weather is 
oxceſſive hot dry. 
It the beginning of July, when the plants 
in to run, let the re 
with. a ſmall hoe, to deftroy w and 
loofen the earth ; drawing a little mould about 
the ſhanks of the plants, preſs it gently be- 
tween with the back of the hand, to feparate 
the plants as much as poſſible from each 
other, at equal diſtances, and in the direction 
193 intend they ſhall run; let the whole ſur- 
ce be alſo lightly hoed, and if gently loof- 
ened two or three inches deep, as far as the 
2 will extend; it will greatly encourage 


As the vines advance in length, it will be 
of much advantage to peg thoſe down which 
you deſign to run upon the ground, to pre- 

vent their being diſturbed by wind ; and if 
ſome reeds or imall ſticks are ſpread for the 
vine to run upon, which might be readily 

effected to a few holes in private gardens, the 
plants will faſten themſelves thereto by their 
claſpers, and, by keeping the fruit from, the 
ground, it will preſerve them from ſporting. 

b | - 


four times a week, and ſometimes every day, | 


crop of | Auguſt, and continue fruiting in great plenty 


till the middle or latter end of September; but 
after the middle of that month the fruit is often 
r Fats humid or watery ; therefore, when 
the fruit is required for ng begin gather · 
ing for that purpoſe in Auguſt, and continue 
it a month or fix weeks, or as long as the fruit 
continue ſine and unſpotted. 
For this purpoſe of pickling you ſhould 
look over the plants three times a week; to 
ather all the fruit that are fit ; when they are 
om about two to three inches long, aid not 
much' thicker than your finger, they are of 
ze for pickling ; obſerving, if, poſſi ble, 
to gather them when they are dry and clean, each 
with a ſmall part of its ſtalk, and the ſooner 
they are put into the pickle after gathering, the 
greener they will be, and more firm and criſp 
to eat, which are commendable properties in 


pickled Cucumbers. | 


| The quantity of plants to produce- 
picklers for family uſe, is from about ten to 
fifty or ſixty holes, according to the demand 
of the family; every ten holes will afford near 
a thouſand picklers in the courſe of the ſeaſon, 
1. e. from about the beginning or middle of 
Auguſt until the middle of September. 

h wet weather 1s unfavourable to 
this crop of Cucumbers ; it chills the earth and 
fibres of the roots as well as the plants, which 
being naturally tender, they in ſuch ſeaſons 


neither produce fair fruit, nor a plentiful crop. 


nor 3s it of free „and the plants conti- 
nue but a ſhort time in bearing before all the 
fruit of each gathering will be ſpotty, and 


very unſightly to the eye, watery, and ill- 


taſted. 
But in dry warm ſummers, let them be duly 
ſupplied with water, and will bear abun- 
dantly, and the fruit will be fair, arrive faſt to 
rfection, and continue fine till the autumn 
ains, or long dewy nights, towards the mid- 
de of September, chill the earth and plants, 
when the produce will begin to be both ſcan- 
y, deformed, and ſpotted. 
I having them late in Awutwmn and in Winter. 
But it Cucumbers are required in pertec- 


tion 
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tion for the table 2s lata in agtumn 35 poſhble. 
it is proper. to place fome. frames ayer a few, 


holes of the beſt. plapts, in Auguſt, and les 
them be ſhielded wich the N nige 
and all cold wet weather; and 
ſerving the plants from cold: and exceſtive 
moiſture, they will retain à. healthful, and 
moderately free growth till October or begin- 
ning of November, producing tolerably hands 
Wa; fruit. Re Ws 3 * Of gr 
t the plants are; growing. on .a dung- bed, 
formerly a. hot-bed, Fou alſo £6, A to- 
wards the micklle or end of September, te 
line it on each ſide with hot dung, to throw 
in a little heat, which would be of much ad- 
vantage; but even if the plants are growing 
in the full ground, it might be done by digging. 
a trench at the back and front two, feet. wide, 
cutting it à little under, ſo filling it with Hot 
dung, treading it in firmly; and as it ſettles, 
continue adding more. N 1 
Or, to bave late Cucumbers, ſome might 
be ſown in the natural al „in a warm 


ſituation, the middle; of July; place a frame 
over, and ſhelter them all along occaſionally 
with the lights; they will come into bearing 
the end of Auguſt, and, with dur ſhelter, 
will continue longer than thoſe fown a month, 
or two betore. 


Or, if ſane ſeeds are ſown in the natural 
ground the end of july, or 1 of Au- 
guſt, and the plants tranſplanted with balls into 
a 


end of the laſt-named month, they will come. 


thus, by pre= | oceaboually,, from, early. in_{pring. till. late in 


— 


practiſing in ſome family gardens, by way of 
curioſity, v here à fruit or two. at an uncom- 
mon {caſon, may be greatly value... _ .,. * 


But by thus, gonziguing to ſow ſome. food | 


2 muy have cut Cucumbers every 
MONEY, JN ,, & SHA 446 TT TI OTE. 20} 72044 2.44648 
It is, however,..torhe conſidered of all theſe 
autumnarailed crops. of, Cucumbers, that, 


++ 


b 
the hature of che ſenſon, they, if ever ſo well 
managed, can never ſucceed, ſo well as the 
1 ſummer craps; but as a few fruit in 
OQober and November, after the general ſea- 
fon is paſt, may be eafily obtained by the 
atore-mentioned rules, it will be eſteemed. a 
rarity, aud in moſt families highly acceptable. 

ER © | Saving the , Seed. | 
To ſave C 


ſave Cucumber-feed, ſome fruit either 
of the frame or haud-ghaſs crops ſhould be 
left for; that purpaſe; for thoſe, of the late 
crops,..in the natural ground, ſeldom ripen 
their ſeed, perfectly, unleſs ſome of the firſt 
fruit of the Auguſt production are left for that 
purpale. todd e 
Therefore, about May, or June, or July, 
mark ſome of the fineſt 3 of the frame or 
hand-glafs cro „ and, thoſe ſituated near the 
main ſtem, that there may be the greater 


ſlender hot- bed under trames about the latter 


into bearing towards the latter end of Septem- 


ber; and with proper ſhelter, and occaſionally 
lining the bed three or four weeks after making, 
they may be continued in bearing a few fruit 
all October, and great part of November. 

And, if ſome ſeed is ſown in a fender 
hot-bed, or under glaſſes, the latter end of 


Auguſt, and tranſplanted into another of mo- 


derate ſtructure in the middle of September, 
they will arrive to a bearing ſtate in October, 


- 


a 


ducing a few till December. 


If fome ſeed is ſown in September, as: 


above, and tranſplanted into a hot-bed of to- 
lerable ſubſtance, under frames and glafles, 
in October, managing them nearly as the 
carly plants, you may ſtand à chance of hav- 
ing them produce now and then, a fruit till 
Chriſtmas ; and in this bed may alſo be fown 
| ſome ſeed in October and November, &c. to 
try to extend a crop of plants ſtill farther ; 
there is, however, no great expectations to be 
formed from either of theſe crops, the declin- 
ing ſeaſon of car being unfayourable to 


the 
their growth ; — is, therefore, only worth 


* 


with care, will probably continue pro- 


| 
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chance of haying the plants from that ſeed 
{how fruit at home, as the gardeners term it, 
meaning their beginning to ſhow fruit at the 
firſt, a or third; joint, which is a pri 
cipal merit in theſe plants, particularly the 
early Cops. ar NaN 1 
But to inſure ſtill, a greater chance of hav- 
ing early-fruiting plants, I adviſe you to leave 
one or two of E frame * which 
appear at the above-mentioned joints of the 
plant, and this will be choice EI for your 
early framing, as the plants will ſeldom. fail 
ſhowing fruit at the beginning of their, firſt, 
runners. Eh ! | C21 
Having, however, marked the fruit. for 
ſeed in either of the above crops, they muſt. 
be permitted to remain upon the plants till 
June, July, or Auguſt, according to the for- 
ward or late growth of the fruit; obſcrving,, 
thoſe which are produced and left for ſeed in 
March, April, or*May, will be ripe in June 
and July ; but thoſe produced in May or 
June will not be ripe till the middle of Au- 
guſt, for the, ſeeds ought to be perfectly well 
FFV 
When they are fully ripe cut them from 
the plants, and ſet them. up on end againſt a 
ſunny wall or hedge two or three weeks, or 
till their outer coat hegins to decay; then cut 
them open, and turn aut the ſeeds. and pulp 


— 


| . | N 
together into a tub or other veſſel, to remain 
5 | a week 


CU 

a week or two, ſtirring it up day, that 
the pulp may rot and ſeparate from the ſeeds; 

and then ſome water, ſtirring the whole 
well about with a tick ; the pulp will riſe like 

ſcum to the top, and the ſeeds wall ſettle to the 

bottom of the tub; ſo that by a repetition of 
two or three waters the pulp will be ſeparated 

entirely from the ſeed, which ſhould then be 

| ſpread upon a mat in the open air a few days, 

until perfectly dry, when it ſhould be put up 

in bags or boxes, and preſerved in a dry room 

for ſowing. 

This ſeed will ſupport its growing quality 

eight or ten years, but is in the greateſt per- 

ſeQtion in the third and fourth years, at which 

age it is generally productive of more prolific, 
quick-fruiting plants, than younger ſeed, which 

is apt to fly vigorouſly into vine, and ſhow fruit 


ſparingly. 

a rg Second Head. 
Cucumis MztLo, the Melon, or Muſk. 
Melon, { Melo). 

The Melon, as we before obſerved, is, ac- 
cording to the Linnzan ſyſtem, a ſpecies of 
Cucumis, and conſiderably the moſt valuable 
ſpecies of that genus, in reſpect to the excel- 
lence of its fruit, which, for deliciouſneſs 
of flavour and taſte, is next in eſtimation to 
the pine-apple, the fleth or pulp being both 
pleaſant and grateful to the ſtomach ;- and its 
imell and e indicate it of an aromatic 
quality. 

Claſs, order, and characters, the ſame as 
the Cucumis. | 

Of the Melon, there is but one real ſpecies 
of the plant; but of the fruit there are innu- 
merable varieties, with reſpect to figure, ſize, 
colour of the rind, and fleſh or pulp. 

The ſpecies is, 

Cucumis Mels. 

Ie Mclon.] Cucumis with roots compoſed 
of numerous, very ſmall, widely-ſpreading 
fibres; long trailing ſtalks, divided into many 
branches, ſpreading on the ground, furnith- 
ed with tendrils; roundiſh, angulated, rough 
leaves; ſmalliſh, bell-ſhaped, yellow male 
and female flowers, the females ſucceeded by 
a large, oval, and ſometimes roundiſh fruit, 
often channelled, or ribbed longitudinally, 
having a firm, muſk-ſcented fleſh, and many 
oblong ſeeds included in a watery pulp. 

This fruit, in different varieties, is of va- 
rious ſizes, from about four to ten or twelve 
inches in length and diameter, in moſt ſorts 
ripening externally to a yellowiſh colour, and 
ſome ripen green, and others white, but they 
have moſtly a reddiſh fleſh ur pulp, except one 
variety, which is green both in rind and pulp, 
as hereaſter deſcribed. 
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The varieties of moſt eſtimation at 
in the Engliſh gardens are, 

Common Muſk-Meclon——A large, oblong- 
oval, longitudinally - ribbed, and netted- 
wrought Melon, having a reddiſh, tolerably 
rich flavoured fleſh ; and the plants being of 
the hardier kind, generally ſet a plentiful crop 
of fruit. This is alſo one of the beſt ſorts 
of Melon for mangoes; for which purpoſe 
the London gardeners cultivate principally 
this variety for the ſupply of markets. 

Romana Melon———A roundith, moderate- 
ized, ribbed, and netted Melon, ſomewhat 
compreſſed at both ends, and with a reddiſh, 
firm fleſh of a fine rich flavour, the plants 
good bearers, each often ſetting from about five 
or {ix to eight or ten fruit, and is one of the 
beſt ſorts, both for an early and general crop. 
| Cantaleupe, or Armenian Marted Melon 
A large, roundiſh, deeply-ribbed Melon, a 
little compreſſed at both ends, and the ſurface 
full of warted protuberances, and with a red- 
diſh, firm fleſh of a moſt delicious rich flavour, 
of which there are ſome varieties — Large 
Black Carbuncled or Black-rock Cantaleupe 
Melon, being of a blackiſh-green colour, 
having the ſurface covered with high, rugged, 
faxatle-like protuberances— Ce Gr. 
buncled Cantaleupe Melon — Large White 
Carbuncled Cantaleupe Melon—Orange Can- 
taleupe Melon—Theſe varieties are the fineſt 
of the Melon kind, with reſpect to the rich- 
neſs of flavour of the fruit, and by the 
Melon-eaters are preferred to all the other 
ſorts; but the plants being rather more tender, 
do not ſet fruit ſo freely, nor in ſuch plenty, 
they often not having more than from one 
to two or three fruit on a plant, and in a 
three-light frame ſometimes not more than five 
or {ix fruit, and frequently not ſo many; as 
the fruit, however, obtains the higheſt eſti 
mation, the ſeveral varieties of this fort are 
now generally valued for the principal crop in 
family gardens; obſerving, that, to preſerve 
theſe varieties diſtinct, they thould not be 
cultivated in the ſame frame with other forts, 
nor with each other, for the commixture- of 
farina would occaſion a degeneracy ; alfo b 
ſaving the ſeed long in the tame garden, the fruit 
often gradually = its ſaxatile or rock diſpoſi- 
tion, and the ſurface becomes quite plane, bear. 
ing great reſemblance-to the Romana Melon. 

his variety derives the term Cantaleupe 
Melon, from Cantaleupe near Rome, the 
place where it was firſt cultivated in Europe, 
brought thence from Armenia, 

Small Portugal Melon — A ſmalliſh round 
Melon, having a reddiſh fleth of a tine muſky 
flavour; and the plants are plentiful bearers, 
| » © 4 each 


preſent 
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each often ſetting from eight or ten to twenty 
fruit, which, however, is more by half than 
ſhould be left to come to perfection. vy 
Green-flefied AMelon—An oval, 

ſized Melon, having 
rind, and the fleſh or pulp ripening to a green- 
iſh colour, and is highl — 

Large Green-rinded Melon — A large round- 
iſh-oval, 2 ſmooth-rinded Melon, having 


a reddiſh 

Black Galloway Melon—A roundiſh - oval, 
middle - fized, fl; tly - ribbed, dark - ; 
ſmooth Melon, having a reddiſh, ri — 
voured fleſh, and the plants excellent bearers, 
but the ſort not at preſent very plentiful in 
8 

t was brought from Portugal many years 
fince by a lord Galloway. 

Netted or Hrought Melon—An oval, middle- 
fized, ſcarcely ribbed Melon, having the fur- 
face cloſely wrought with raiſed net- work, 
and hath a reddiſh fleſh. | 

Nite Spaniſh Melon — An oval, ſmalliſh, 
white, ſmooth- rinded Melon, having a red- 
diſh pulp. | 
Zatta Melon — A very ſmall, roundith, war- 
ty-rinded Melon. | | 

Obſerve, that although all the above kinds 
be only varieties of the ſame ſpecies, yet, by 
care in cultivating them ſeparate, they may 
be continued all tolerably permanent. 

There are many other intermediate varieties 
of leſs note; but a few of known good qual- 
ities are better than many different forts, 5 
of which are probably not much better than 
gourds; and of the varieties here ſpecihed, 
the Romana and Cantaleupe kinds are conſi- 
derably the moſt worthy of attention, as theſe 
two forts ripen to a much higher degree of 
perfection; but the other varieties alſo ripen 
pertectly here, and often of a rich and good 
flavour, though at all times inferior to the 
two above-mentioned ſorts, more particularly 
the true Cantaleupe kind; however, where 
there are great quantities wanted, and all 
proper conveniencies, I ſhould adviſe, for the 
fake of variety, to cultivate ſome of each fort ; 
but to give preference to the Romana and 
Cantaleupe for general crops. | 
— The Melon plant is an herbaceous annual, 
and one of the moſt fingular and wonderful 
of that tribe; if we conſider its ſlender and 
proſtrate growth, trailing upon the ſurface of 
the earth, and being but of fix or eight 
months* duration, yet producing fruit of ſuch 
admirable figure, ſize, and richneſs of taſte. 

It is an exotic from the hot parts of the 
world, ſuppoſed originally of Perſia, from 
Which country, however, it was firſt intro- 
al 
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duced into the different parts of Europe; and 
conſequently its culture in every part of Bri- 
be effected only artificial heat, 


tain can 


rate-¶ and conſtant ſhelter of glaſs, &. till July, 
an even, ſmooth, green as at an early ſeaſon they require a tempera- 


ture of heat almoſt equal to that of our pine- 
apple ſtoves. 

' The principal ſeaſon of ripe Melons in 
England, is June, July, and _— they, 
however, by different ſowings and plantings, 
may be obtained from May till October; but 
they are always in the greateſt perfection in 
the times before mentioned. 

The flowers of the Melon are conſequently 
monccious, like the Cucumber, as being of the 
ſame genus and claſs, male and female apart 
on the ſame plant, the males ſtanding imme- 
diately on the ſummit of its foot-ſtalk,- with- 
out any appearance of germen or fruit, and 
the females diſcover the round germen or em- 
bryo fruit under their baſe, when not bi 
than a pea ; obſerving, that the male bloſſoms 
being by nature defigned for fertiliſing the fe- 
male flower, as oblerved of the Cucumber, 
they muſt not be pulled off until a full crop 
of fruit is ſet. 

Obſervations on their General Culture. 

With regard to the propagation of the 
Melon, the plants being annual, are raiſed 
every year from ſeed, ſown at different times 
in ſpring, in hot-beds of dung or tanner's 
bark, under frames and glaſſes, &c. they 
requiring continual aid of artificial heat and 
thelter, from the time of ſowing until June 
or July, for they will at no time ſucceed in 
the natural ground, at leaſt rarely perfect 
fruit; and each crop requires two different 
hot-beds, that is, to be ſown in one, and 
the plams nurſed therein till a month or fix 
weeks old, when they begin to ſhoot runners, 
then tranſplanted into a ſecond and final hot- 
bed, to remain to fruit. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing is any time from 
the beginning of January until the middle of 
April, according to the conveniencies there 
may be for their culture, and time the fruit 
is required in perfection; for the early crops, 
to be raiſed in January, February, and be- 
ginning of March, require very ſubſtantial 
3 under conſtant ſhelter of garden- 
frames and lights, m but the latter 
cr ſown in the middle of March and in 
April, ſucceed with more moderate hot-beus ; 
and ſome may be ridged out in April and May 
under hand or bell - glaſſes, or oiled paper 
frames, and the plants will ſet and ripen their 
fruit under theſe ſhelters; obſerving, that the 
early ſowings in January ſometimes produce 
ripe fruit in May, but come into full bearing 


| | in 


eve 


in June ; and thoſe raiſed in February, and 
early in March, ripen fruit in June, July, and 


performed any time 
from about the middle of March till that of 
April, furniſh ripe fruit principally in Auguſt 
and September, and ſometimes in October. 
Obſerve, therefore, that, Ike the Cucum- 
bers, crops of Melons may be raiſed in three 
different ways; under frames and lights, un- 
der hand or bell-glaſſes, and under oiled pa- 
per lights ; each of which ſhall be exhibited 
under a ſeparate head. 
The materials principally neceſſary in their 
ts for early, and hand- 


culture are, 55 
Frames and glaſs hi 
* lights, for late 
mats for co- 


glaſſes, &. and oi 
crops; and for each crop go 

vering on nights; all as obſerved for the Cu- 
cumbers. R 

Horſe ſtable dung, a plentiful ſupply both 
for making the hot-beds, and for occaſional 
linings, which muſt be in quality, quantity, 
and preparation, as hinted for Cucumbers, 
and in the article HoT-BEDs. 

But ſometimes, in the Melon culture, bark 
hot-beds are employed, or of bark and dung 
together, and, where tanner's bark can be 
5 procured, it is, on account of its regular 
and durable heat, a very proper material for 
hot-beds in the culture of Melons, either 
uſed alone, or mixed with hot dung, as ex- 
plained in its proper place. 

As to mould, the Melon, like the Cucum- 
ber, will proſper in any rich mellow kitchen- 

rden earth, prepared ſome months in a heap ; 

ut the favourite and moſt proſperous ſoil for 
the Melon is a fine, lightiſh, mellow loam, tak - 
en from the ſurface of a held or com- 
mon, enriching it with about one-third of rot- 
ten neat's dung, or thoroughly rotten dung of 
old hot-beds, preparing the whole in a heap, 
and managed as directed under the article 
ComPyosTs ; obſerving, when it is to be uſed, 
not to ſift or ſcreen any, only break it well to 
pieces with the ſpade. 

The ſituation, or place for making the hot- 
beds, ſhould be dry, warm, full to the ſun, 
and ſheltered, as for Cucumbers; likewiſe 
obſerve, not to dig any trench for the early 
hot beds, but make them entirely on the ſur- 
_ of the ground, for the reaſons there aſ- 


It is ly zdviſed to cultivate Melons 
as far as poſſible diſtant from Cucumbers, leſt ; 
the accidental intercommunication of their Va- 
rina ſhould cauſe a degeneracy ; there is appa- 
rently ſome reaſon in this : however, when 
we conſider that the two plants are real dif- 


Auguſt ; and ſowin 


| 


| 


à middling family, two three-li 


. 


ove, 
ger to be apprehended, as in the caſe of vari- 
eties. * 


The ſeed, and its kind, being material ar- 
ticles, you ſhould be particularly careful to 
procure ſuch only as has been ſaved from 
the very fineſt fruit of the reſpective ap- 
proved varieties; this, if poſſible, ſhould be 
two or three years old, for the reaſons ob- 
ſerved of the Cucumber feed ; but when you 
are obliged to uſe new ſeed, it is proper either 
to depoſit ſome in a paper, or phial, in a dry 
room near the fire, all winter, or in a phial, 
expoſed in a dry window to the ſun; or may 
carry them in your waiſtcoat or breeches 
pockets three or four weeks ; either of which 
expedients will dry up much of the watery 
parts, whereby the plants will be leſs luxuti- 
ant and more fruitful. We receive Melon 
ſeeds annually from France, Spain, Italy, and 
other hot countries; but I would caution 
againſt depending on theſe for a principal 
crop; for, not being inured to this climate, the 
plants from ſuch would be more tender and 
delicate in their culture, leſs fruitful, and the 
fruit often of much leſs value, than thoſe of 
ſeeds ſaved at home; therefore, only a plant 
or two of theſe foreign ſeeds ſhould be raiſed 
at firſt, juſt to prove the quality of the fruit. 

From the time of ſowing ſeed to the 
maturity of the fruit, it is commonly about 
four months, and ſometimes longer; for the 
plants ſeldom ſhow fruit till have ſhot 
ſeveral runners, which, from firſt ap- 
pearance of the plants, will be at leaſt ſix 
weeks in effecting; from the appearance of 
the fruit till it is fairly ſet, a week or fort- 
night; and from its ſetting till fully ripe, will 
be about forty days. ö 

The proper quantity of hot- bed in the cul- 
ture of Melons for private uſe is, that for the 
ſmalleſt family there cannot be leſs than one 
three-light frame for the early, and three hand 
or bell-glafſes, or three holes under a paper 
frame, for the late or ſucceffion crops ; allow - 
ing two plants to each light of the frame, the 
fame to each hand-glaſs, or each hole under 
the paper lights ; and ſuppoſing each plant, one 
with another, to produce about three or four 
fruit, there would, in the whole, in a three- 
light frame, and in three holes under hand-gglaſſ- 
es, Or oiled paper ſhelters, be but about from 
thirty to forty Melons ; though of the ſmaller 
ſorts of Melon there will ſometimes be from fix 
to ten, or twelve, or more, on a plant; but fix 
or eight are as many as the plants are able to 
bring to perfection: however, for the ſupply of 
t frames, and, 
at leaſt, fix hand or bell-glaftes, &c. will be 


ferent ſpecies, I believe there is no great dan- 


neceſſary to furniſh a tolerable ſupply during 
Yy2 the 
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the ſeaſon; and for a large family, four three- ſhoot, it ſhould juſt at this period of its 
light frames, at leaſt, or twelve lights, will | zrowth be ſtopped, i. e. cut or pinched off 
be requiſite, and double that number of hal- cloſe to the ſecond or third: leaf, as adviſed 
glaſs, or holes of plants under paper frames. tor the Cucumbers, to procure lateral ſhoots, 

We now pr to the different methods called runners; for it is from theſe, or others 
of culture, and firſt of their early culture in |iTuing from them, that we are to expect the 
frames, obſerve as follows. | fruit; and when theſe firſt runners appear, 
Their Early Culture in Frames by Dung Hot- the plants are ready for ridging out into the 

beds. fruiting hot-bed. * > 
The time of year to begin the culture of | The plants, from the time of ſowing, till ar- 
Melons in frames, is January, February, and | rived at the above ſize for ridging-out, take 

beginning of March; but when deſigned to | about five or ſix weeks“ growth. 
have Moons as early as poffible, we common- | The ridging-out, or fruiting hot-bed, ſhould 
ly begin in January, though the beginning of | be prepared in due time to receive the plants 
February is a more ſucceſsful time of ſowing, when arrived to the proper age and ſize above 
to have a good crop; if, however, you begin | mentioned; obſerving to prepare freſh hot 
early in January, it is proper to ſow alſo twice dung a week or two in a heap, as for the Cu- 
in February March for ſucceſſion crops ; | cumbers, ſufficient ior one or more three-light 
likewiſe to be ready in cafe of accidents to the | frames; let the bed be made entirely on the 
carly plants, or that they ſhould not thrive, as ſurface, for the opportunity of lining quite to 
is often che caſe at a very early ſeaſon. the bottom, carrying it up three feet and half 

The ſeed may be ſown, and the plants | high, raiſing the back or north ſide two or three 
raiſed, either in a hot-bed of early Cucumbers | inches higher ; directly put on the frame and 
now at work, in the ſame manner in every | lights, to defend the bed from chilling rains, &c. 
reſpect as for them directed; or, where none and to draw up the heat-ſooner, tilting the 
is, make a hot-bed for a one-light frame on glaſſes behind for the ſteam to paſs away; and 
purpoſe, obſerving exactly the ſame rules in a week, or ten or fifteen days, according 
with reſpect to dimenſions, making, framing, | to the ſubſtance of the bed, its firſt great heat 
and carthing the bed, ſowing the ſeed, and | will abate; then prepare to mould it, and put 
other management, as directed for the early | in the plants, obſerving the neceflary precau- 
Cucumbers, as the ſame method of culture 1s | tions, as for the Cucumber beds. | | 
applicable to both in their young growth;| The bed being ready, as above, then wheel 
likewiſe, when the plants have been come up | in your prepared mould, and lay juſt under 
three or four days, and their cotyledons are a | the middle of each light about half a buſhel 
little expanded, tranſplant or prick them into | or near a buſhel of it in a heap, for the im- 
ſmall pots for the convenience of removal, as | mediate reception of the plants, forming each 
there directed; but of theſe, i. e. Melons, put | heap into a ſort of conical hillock about twelve 
only two plants in each pot, plunging the pots in | or fifteen inches high, according as explained for 
the earth of the hot-bed ; and manage them as | the early Cucumbers ; and To ſubſtance in 
above till fat to ridge out; for the Cucumbers height, &c. is applicable both in elevating the 
and Melons being nearly of equal tempera- plants near the glaſſes, being of much import- 
ture, the ſame degree of heat, air, &c. ſuits | ance in early work, and in affording the roots 
both in this part of their culture; it would | a good depth of earth; for they ſhould eneral- 
therefore be ſuperfluous to trouble the reader | ly have a — depth of mould than Cucum- 
with a repetition, ſince the particulars are fully | bers, the plants being more impatient of moiſture 
exhibited under the article of The Early Cul- by watering, which is alſo prejudicial to the 
ture of Cucumbers in Frames. I proſperity and flavour of the fruit, and, there- 

In this nurſery-bed they are to be continued] fore, by allowing a good depth of earth, they 
a month or fix weeks, till their firſt runners| will ſhift much longer without the aid of water: 
1 to advance; obſerving, as their ſnanks when the hillocks are thus formed, directly 
riſe in height, to earth them up by degrees earth the other parts of the bed within the frame 
with fine mould, till the pots are full, for only about three inches thick at preſent, juſt to 
this will greatly encourage them, and they| keep down the ſteam riſing immediately from 
will come faſt into the rough leaf, and begin| the dung; then ſhut down the lights, and, when 
to form joints and ſhoot runners. __ the earth is warm, put in the plants. 

Obſerve, when their two or three firſt} In a day or two the heat of the dung will 
rough leaves are fully expanded, and another] have ſufficiently warmed the hills of earth; 
forming in the centre, appearing like a bud, f then bring the plants in their pots, bei 
F* part being alſo the end of an OR in each; plant one pot of plants, wah the 
F va balls 
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balls of earth about their roots, in the middle 
of each hill, as directed for the Cucumbers; 
and if the mould ſhould appear dry, give a 
little water towards the outſide, being careful 
not to wet the plants much at this time, eſpeci- | 
ally if mw early in the ſeaſon ; and as ſoon as 
planted, ſhut down the lights, to draw up the 
heat about the roots of the plants, but tilt them 
again in due time, to paſs off the ſteam. 
The plants being now finally ridged-out 
into the fruiting hot-bed, obſerve, that as the 
aſſes are to be continued conſtantly on the 
rames till July, or all ſummer, your daily 


calm weather, by tilting the lights behind from 
about half an inch to two or three feet high, 
according to the temperature-of the heat and 
ſteam of tlie bed, and that of the outward air, 
which muſt be alſo obſerved occaſionally on 
nights at firſt ridging-out, if there is a great 
ſteam, for this muſt not be pent up, nor ſtag- 
nated for want of air, to continue it in mo- 
tion ; cover the glaſſes alſo every night with 


mats, one or two thick, as ſhall ſeem neceffary, | 


but never let them hang down very low, all 
over the tides of the frame and bed, as often 
done, which would draw up a violent ſteam, 
and exclude the air too much from the plants, 
and draw them up weak and of a yellow 
colour; give water alſo occaſionally when the 
earth appears dry: obſerving, in the per- 
formance of all of the above works in this bed, 
to follow ſtrictly the ſame rules as exhibited in 
the ridging-out bed of early Cucumbers; but 
to keep in mind, that Melons being rather 
impatient of moiſture, muſt have 1t more 
ſeldom, and lefs in proportion, than Cu- 
cumbers, eſpecially near the main ſtem 
and principal roots; for by much moiſture 
theſe parts are apt to-canker and rot, ſo ſhould 
be watered moſtly at ſome diſtance from theſe 
principal parts; and never wet the vine or 
runners much at an early ſeaſon; but when 
there is not leſs than ten or twelve inches 
depth of earth on the beds, will not need 
water oftener than once a week or fortnight ; 
and ſometimes: when the earth is of a loamy 
nature, and depth as above, and preſſed down 
cloſe that it may the better retain its natural 
moiſtneſs, the plants, after two or three 
waterings, till they have firmly eſtabliſhed 
their roots, will often ſucceed with very little 
more water; and in that ſtate they generally ſet 
their fruit more freely, and it ripens to a rich 
and high flavour; for redundancy of moiſture 
retards the ſetting of the fruit; and although, 
after it is fairly tet, occaſional waterings will 
increaſe its magnitude, yet much moiſture 


c 


the other hand obſerve, that where the earth of 
the beds is of a light texture, or of but a 
moderate depth, the platits A ons 
require occaſional waterings ebay in 
warm ſunny weather; let it how-over be re- 
membered, that when the plants tGilcorer their 
tirſt ſhow of young fruit, no water, or as little 
as poſſible, ſhould be given, until the fruit is 
ſet as big as large walnuts, when, agreeable to 
the nature and proportion of earth, and other 
rules as above mentioned, and as hereafter 
hinted; uſe your diſcretion accordingly in 


| watering. 
care is to admit freſh air at all opportunities in 


Examine with care for the firſt week after 
ridging-out, that the earth of the hills and roots 
of the plants do not receive too much heat 
from the violence of the bed; and if there is 
danger, remove ſome of the earth around the 
lower part of each hill; and if any is burned 
at bottom, add directly ſome freth in its ſtead, 
and in a few days or a week the burning 
quality will ſubſide ; then replace the removed 
mould again about the hillocks. | 
After danger of burning is paſt, cheriſh the 
heat as much as poſhble, by laying dry long 
litter around the ſides of the ar to defend it 
from chilling wet and cold piercing winds. 
When the heat begins to decline conſider- 
ably, be ſure to revive it as ſoon as poſſible, 
by adding a ſubſtantial lining of hot dung to 
the fides of the bed at different times, as prac- 
tiſed to the Cucumber beds, uſing the ſame 
precaution of earthing the top, &c. to prevent 
the ſteam of the linings entering under the 
bottom, or at any part of the frame; for the 
rancid ſteam coming directly from the dung 
would deſtroy the plants. | 
When the fibres of the plants begin to ad- 
Vance through the hills of earth, let ſome freſh 
mould be laid in the frame at different times 
to warm, and by add each parcel 
around the hills, till the whole bed is gradually 
moulded nearly as high as the top of them; 
but rather let the top of each hill be about an 
inch higher, that the main ſtem and principal 
roots may be preſerved moderately dry; other- 
wiſe, the occaſional waterings would be more 
apt to ſoak to theſe parts, and might cauſe them 
to rot leſs or more, being very impatient of 
copious moiſture: therefore, according as the 
mould is occaſionally added, obſerve the afore- 
mentioned precaution; alſo to preſs it down 
moderately cloſe, that by lying compact it 
may retain a due moiſture in itſelf the longer, 
ſo as the plants will require to be the ſeldomer 
watered. | 
As the runners of the plants advance, diſ- 


greatly diminiſhes its flavour and taſte ; but on 


poſe them with regularity; and when they are 
* joints long, if no young fruit appears, it 
. is 
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taking off the end of the extreme joint, to 
promote a more ipeedy ſupply of other late al 
runners, which, to with others natu* 
rally arifing from them, will ſufficiently ſpread 
the bed with vine; and it is from theſe lateral 


ſhoots we ma ee expect ſoon to ſee 
plenty of young rut. g 

At the training the vines, as above, if 
ſome dry and clean reeds are thinly ſpread 
upon the ſurface of the bed for the vines to run 
upon, it will preſerve all the runners and young 
fruit from the damp of the earth, as well as 
prevent the earth and upper fibres of the roots 
from being dried too faſt by the ſun; ſome, 
for the above purpoſe, cover the bed all over 
cloſely with plane tiles; but this, I ſhould 


think, rather excludes the neceſſa ry benefit of 
ſun and air too much from the and roots 
of the plants. 


When the young fruit begins to appear, it 
is of much importance to ſupport a due tem- 
perature of heat in the beds, by occaſional 
haings, &. do not omit this, becauſe the whole 
ſucceſs of having the plants ſet a regular and 
plentiful crop of fruit depends on a good 
bottom heat, both to warm the earth ſuffi- 
ciently about the roots, as well as the internal 
air of the frame; for theſe fruit are fo 
extremely tender whalſt young, that without a 
proper heat ſet very ſparing and ſtrag- 
ghogly, | @ flows) 
and irregular habit of growth; maintain, there- 
fore, the neceſſary degree of a moderately 
briſk heat, and the fruit will ſet freely, and 
ſwell faſt in magnitude. | 
At this period alſo of the firſt nce of 
the fruit, I ſhould adviſe to forbear watering, 
if poſſible, till the fruit is ſet as large as good 
Walnuts, as we above noticed; obſerving, 
that if the plants are growing in a — 
depth of = of a loamy nature, they will ſhift 

well without any during that period, or 
Mit, ac unleſs the nb ſhould be very dry 
indeed, and then let them have it but ſparingly ; 
for if any confiderable portion of water is 
given when the fruit is ſetting, the vine will 
acquire a glut of ſap, and continue ſhooting 
with great luxuriancy, which is contrary to 
the nature of theſe young fruit, as, being of 
ſuch a delicate temperature in their infant 
ſtate, and even during their minor growth, that 
the exuberant quantity of ſap in the branches 
cauſes them to turn yellow, and drop off ſoon 
after they have bloſſomed, and ſometimes 
after they have ſet as large as an egg, and 
more eſpecially if there is not a proper degree 
of lively warmth in the beds. 
5 as the 3 appears, you 
: 


perform a ſecond ſtopping, by 


aſſuming a flow, itunted, | i 


o O 


will obſerve it accompanied by abundance of 
male bloſſoms ; theſe muſt not be picked off, 
as too often practiſed, the pulvis or powder 
of their antheræ being abſolutely 
for fecundating the female flowers, and ferti- 
lifing the young fruit; it is therefore of im- 
portance, not only to retain theſe flowers, but 
therewith, ro aſſiſt nature, it is proper, in the 
early crops to perform the operation of ſetting, 
i. e. of applying their anthers to the ſtigmata 
of the female bloſſoms, as directed for the 
Cucumbers, uſing for this purpoſe ſuch male 
flowers whoſe antherz are duly ripened, and 
well furniſhed with Farina, which you may 
readily know by previouſly applying the 
antherz gently to the thumb nail, to which 
ſome of the pollen, if ripened, will adhere; fo 
uſing one or two males to each female bloflom, 
and it will be found to affiſt greatly in ſetting 
the early fruit, 

Air, at this time of bloſſoming, will alſo be 
particularly beneficial in promoting the free 
letting of the fruit; do not omit therefore to 
admit it every mild day, according to the rules 
formerly mentioned. 13 

After ſetting the fruit, obſerve, that as 
are moſt commonly uced on the lateral 
runners iſſuing from the ſides of the main vine, 
and that exuberancy of ſap retards their ſetting, 
I would adviſe, if your plants are rather 
luxuriant, to reſtrain the ſap from flow- 
ing too abundantly into the ſetting fruit, 
inflead of ſtopping the end of the runner, as 
often done, rather turn it carefully curve-ways, 
ſo that the end may inchne towards the main 
ſtem, whereby the ſap will be directed from 
the bearing runners, and its courſe continued 
principally into the more luxuriant branches ; 
and the ſooner this is done, the better ; then, 
after the fruit is ſet, and a little advanced 
in growth, muſt be turned again into 
their former poſition; though it is occaſional... 
ly thought eligible to ſtop or prune off the 
ends of the bearing runners a joint or two 
beyond the fruit, in order that the whole 
nounſhment of that branch ſhould be directed 
thereto, in order to make it more certainly 
ſtand; which has ſometimes the intended 
effect, at others the contrary, ſince ſtopping or 
ſhortening a branch often promotes its drawing 
a greater quantity of ſap, which, as we above 
obſerved, is contrary to ſetting theſe fruit; 
therefore, thoſe branches on which the ſetting 
fruit are immediately fituated, ſhould more 
ly remam entire, or not ſtopped until the 
ruit is fairly ſet, and full as big as a large 


walnut. 
Neither is it proper to ſtop many of the 
runners, which would occaſion their throwing 
| out 
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out numerous ſhoots, and cauſe a great conſu- 
ſion of vine; but where the general runners 
are very ſuperfluouſly numerous, it would be 
roper to thin them moderately, in ſome regu- 
rity, by pruning away ſome of the unfruiiful 
and very weak and other obviouſly uſeleſs 
ern | s 

According as the fruit ſets, and has attained 
nearly the ſize juſt mentioned, the branches on 
which they grow, if they were turned towards 
the main ftem, as above adviſed, ſhould now 
be reconducted into their former directions, 
that the ſap may at that period find a freer 
paſſage to nouriſh the fruit. 

Likewiſe, as the fruit ſets, lay a piece of 
clean dry tile under each, to preſerve it the 
better from the moiſture of the earth. _ 

The 8 of fruit to be expected to ſet and 
arrive to perfection, is from about two or three, 
to ſix or eight upon each hole of plants; but 
this is according to the ſorts, for the Cantaleupe 
Melon ſometimes does not ſet above two or 
three on a plant; on the other hand, the 
Romana will ſometimes ſet and ripen eight or 
ten; and ſometimes many more. fruit will ſet 
than the plants are capable of 1 
but when this is the caſe, they ſhould 
thinned; and even of the ſmaller kinds, leave 
only about fix or eight of the moſt promiſing 
fruit upon each plant, and not more than three 
or four to five or fix, according to the ſorts of 
the larger kinds; and never leave more than 
one fruit upon the ſame runner, and that 
which is neareſt the main vine 1s generally the 
moſt eligible to leave, though it is beſt to fix 
upon that of the forwardeſt and handſomeſt 

owth. 1 

After a tolerable crop of fruit is ſet, and 
they advanced in magnitude, if the earth of 
the bed is dry, take the firſt opportunity of a 
mild day to give a good watering, eſpecially 
if the bed is kept to a proper heat, which, 
according to the nature of the earth, and its 
depth on the beds, may be atterwards either 
gradually diſcontinued, or leſs or more re- 
peated, as you ſhall ſee occaſion by the tem- 
perature of moiſtneſs or drineſs of the earth ; 
obſerving, in giving water, let it be rather 
more towards tho ſides than the middle of the 
bed, ſo as (till to preſerve the main ſtem and 
principal rout always moderately dry. 

Continve alſo admitting air at all opportu- 
nities every day when the weather is fine, 
which is alſo very beneficial to the free growth 
of the young ſwelling fruit. 

Still, likewiſe, continue to ſupport a due 


. 
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will ſwell freely, continue a regular growth 
and be in ã little time nn ; 
in magnitude. In applying the laſt lining in 
April, or beginning or middle of May, it is 
proper to earth it at top equal in to that 
of the bed, as obſerved of the Cucumber; and 
by raiſing the frame, the fibres of the plants 
will ſtrike into the mould, and receive very 
great benefit, as will be evident from the 
healthful appearance of che plants, and free 
21 of the fruit; but obſerving, this part 

ould be defended from great rains with mats, 
that the extreme fibres may not receive and 
convey too much moiſture tothe vinesand fruit, 
otherwite it would be more adviſable to con- 
fine the fibres wholly within the frame. 

Shading the plants occaſionally from the 
ſun may be neceflary in-very hot days, from 
ten or eleven, to two or three o'clock, when 
the ſun is ſo powerful as to endanger ſcorch- 
ing their leaves, &c. obſerving the ſame rules 
as for the carly Cucumbers. . 5 | 

As the leaves of the plants grow large, and 
preſs againſt the glaſſes, continue to raiſe the 
frame at bottom . 650 inches; and as, in doing 
this, the earth next the frame will be lifturbed 
directly therefore make good all inequalities ; 
and, if the leaves are conſiderably crowded, 
it is proper to thin them a little in proportion, 
fo as that the young fruit may receive the 
neceſſary benefit of ths ſun and air. 

It, after a due quantity of fruit is fairly 
and advancing in growth, the-vine is 
crowded, it is proper to regulate them, by 
cutting off cloſe all ſmall runners, ing 
from che principal fruit branches, and others, 
and any luxuriant ſhoots that ſupport neither 
bearing runners nor fruit, and ſuch other vine 
as your obſervation ſhall judge to be ſuper- 
fluous or unneceſſary, cutting them off quite 
cloſe, which will tly encourage the free 
growth, and promote the ſize of the Melons. 
| In May and June, as the vines of the plants 
will be advanced to the ſides of the frame, if 
you have a full crop of fruit fairly ſet, they 
may be pruned ſo as to confine them within 
due compaſs; or, if you would have as many 
fruit as poſſible to ſucceed each other, they 
may be ſuffered to run out from under the 
frame upon the top of the lining, to produce 
ſome late fruit to ſucceed thoſe already ſet 
within the frame, railing the frame high 
enough at bottom for that purpoſe towards t 

of June ; obſerving, when the vines are 
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thus trained out, to cover them every night, 
and in all very wet weather, with mats; 


temperature of heat in the bed by occafional | for the glaſſes muſt alſo ſtill be continued on 
linings, with the uſual care, even till May; che frames till the weather is become quite 


tor, by maintaining a bottom heat, the fruit 


ſettled and warm towards the end of this, or 
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in next month (July), and then only taken off |:his mode of culture ; therefore, the main crop, 
occationally, a tew hours in the warmeſt time | to come in after Midſummer, may be obtain- 


of the day, and always put on at night and all 
When the fruit is nearly full-grown, no 
water, or at leaſt very little, thould be given; 
for moiſture will conſiderably retard its ri- 
pening, as well as rob it of the richneſs of its 
flavour. At this period of growth let each 
fruit be placed upon a brick, or ſome flat tiles 
placed one upon another, to raiſe it a little 
above the leaves to receive the greater benefit 
of the ſun and air, whereby its flavour and 
reh{h will be confiderably improved. being 
careful to turn it every two or three days, that 
every part may equally enjoy the benefit of 
the tun's influence ; obſerving - alſo, at this 
time, to admit a large portion of freth air 
e mild day, by tilking the lights ſeveral 
inches behind, or in front, in very hot weather, 
which will alſo contribute very much to the 
rich flavour of the ripening fruit. . 
From the ſetting of the fruit to its maturity, 
dt takes commonly about fix or ſeven weeks, 
and ſometimes more. : 
The maturity of the fruit is known ſome- 
times by its cracking at the baſe, as if it would 
{tart -or- recede from the ſtalk ; ſometimes by 
its inclining to a yellow colour; frequently by 
imparting à fragrant odour; and when the 
top of the fruit is ſoſt, it is always a ſure 
indiaation of ripeneſs; therefore, obſerving 
theſe appearances of maturity, let the fruit 
be cut at the proper time; for it ſuffered to 
remain on the vine a day or two longer, it 
will loſe much of its flavour. Let = cut 
in a morning before the fun ſhines hot to 
evaporate its rich juices, cutting each fruit 
with all its ſtalk, and lay it in a dry but cool 
airy place till it is wanted for table. 
fn the latter end of June, and in July, if the 
weather 1s dry and warm, the plants may be 
gradually inured to the full air, by ſhoving the 
lafſes off a few hours in fine days; but 
— them not have much rain, ww. it rot the 
main ſtem of the plants, and it would alſo 
debaſe the flavour of the fruit ; therefore re- 
tain the glaſſes ready at the back of the 
frames, to draw on every night, and all very 
wet and boiſterous weather ; or they may be 
continued moſtly on the frames, and opened 


ed without the aid of frames, as obſerved of 
the Cucumbers; or if the frames are all 
employed, or that you are not ſufficiently 
provided with ſuch conveniencies, you may 
always have a good crop of Melons under 
theſe kinds of glaſſes, ripening in July, Auguſt, 
and September. 

The culture of Melons under theſe hand 
or bell-glaſſes is effected by {owing the ſeed in 
March or April, in a nuriery hot-bed, under 
frames and lights, and when the plants are 
about a month old tranſplant them into ridges 
or hot- beds, under the above glaſſes, to remain 
for fruiting ; but, in default of frames, the 
plants might even be raiſed entirely under 
hand or bell-glaſſos, placed on a hot-bed, 
{owing them in April, and tranſplant them into 
a freſh hot-bed in May under the ſame ſort of 
glaſſes, or oiled paper lights; they will ſome- 
times come in for a tolerable crop in Auguſt 
and September; however, the moſt eligible 
practice is, to ſow and forward the plants in a 
hot-bed, under frames, pricking the young 
plants in pots, ſo continuing them in the 
trame hot-bed till large enough to ridge-out, 
then tranſplant them with balls into the fruiting 
hot-bed. g 0 a 

The moſt proper period of time for ſowin 
the above crops is about the middle or third — 
fourth week in March; but, if poſſible, for the 
main crops, never be later than the firſt week 
in April. | 

And the time for ridging-out the plants under 
theſe glaſſes is from about the eighteenth or 
twentieth of April until about the middle of May. 

For it muſt be remembered, that the plants 
tor theſe hand-glaſs crops muſt never be raiſed 
nor ridged- out before the above-mentioned 
times, otherwiſe th would advance too 
forward in growth, and fill the glaſſes before 
the nature of the ſeaſon admitted of their being 
trained out, unleſs ſheltered by paper frames, 
as they muſt not be confined within the ſmall 
compaſs of _theſe glaſſes, longer chan the 
beginning or middle of June, when the weather 
is become fettled and warm; nor ought the 
principal crops to be ſown. or ridged-out later 
than the times -above ſpecified, becauſe they 


would not be forward enough to ripen their 


conſiderably, to admit plenty of freih air 


every day. - | 
Their Culture under Hand or Bell-glaſſes. 
Principal crops of Melons, to ſucceed the 
forward crops in frames, are moſt commonly 
obtained by ridging-out plants in hot-beds. 
under wk or bell-glaſſes, in April or May, 
ip they will then, aud not before, iucceced by 
* 


truit in perfection before the approach of cold 
weather in autumn. 

The ſeed may be ſown, and the plants raiſed 
large enough for ridging-out, either in the 
hot-beds of forward 3 or Cucumbers 
now at work under frames, or in a {mall hot- 
bed made on purpoſe for a one: light box, &c. 
carthed a few inches deep, ſowing the toes 

either 
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earth of the bed, drilling it in that depth, fo 
managing them the ſame as the fecdli 
Melons and Cucumbers for the framse ; . 
the plants alſo in pots, when a few days old, 
two in each pot, as in the frame crops, giving 
them nearly the ſame culture ; and the plants 
havingexpanded their two firſt roughleaves, and 
beginning to puſh runner buds, ſtop thele Jatter 
at the firſt joint, as before direfted; and when 
a month or five weeks old, they will begin to 
ſhoot runners, and ſhould then be rid 

into the fruiting hot-bed. 

Therefore you mult forecaſt to prepare the 
dung, and make the ridges or hot-beds in proper 
time, to be ready to receive the plants at the 
above period of growth. 
The dimenſions of the fruiting hot-bed 

ſhould be four feet and half wide, and, if made 
in April, two fect and half or a yard high; 
and even if made in May, two feet and 
half depth of dung will be requiſite ; nor 
ſhould it be leſs than two feet high, made in 
any time of that month; and in 
proportion to the number of glaſſes you intend 
working, allowing them at a yard and halt 
diſtance from centre to centre, in one row 
along the top of the bed; obſerving, that if 
the plants are ready for ridging-out in April, 


— 


or beginning of May, I would make the bed 
— above ground, ſor the opportunity of 


lining the ſides when the heat declines; or, at 
this ſeaſon (May), the ground being tolera- 
bly dry, as there will not be much of 
water ſtanding, the bed may be made in a 
trench, for the advantage of having it retain 
its heat the longer, making the trench four 
feet wide, and eighteen” inches deep; but 
obſerving, that in three weeks after the bed is 
made, the trench muſt be widened a foot and 
half on each ſide, and to the full depth, to 
admit of a lining of dung that width and depth 
to each ſide of the bed; for hot-beds made for 
theſe plants at either-of the above-mentioned 
times, either on level ground or in a trench, 
wall receive contin benefit by having a 
lining of hot dung added to each fide in three 
or four weeks after making, which will not 


only throw in a freth heat, but, by being | 


earthed at top, gives an additional width for 
the roots and vines of the plants to extend; 
obſerve likewiſe, if more than one range of hot- 
beds are intended, make them one before an- 
other in a parallel direction, allowing a ſpace | 
of four or five feet between, which may after- 
wards be part filled up with a lining of warm 
dung and earth at top, cloſe againſt the ſides, 
and as high as the top of the ridges ; which 
wiil prove an additional benefit to the plants 


either it pots half an inch deep, or in the 


eve 


| in forwarding chem in a 
to furniſh a plentiful pro 
The ridge or ridges 
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pow prolific growth 
uction of fruit. 
being made, then, ac- 
. to the rules and precautions explained 
in the hand- glaſs crop of Cucumbers, prepare 
to earth it with the proper compoſt for the 
reception of the plants, firſt marking out with 
ſticks the places for rhe glaſſes, in a row along 
the top of the bed, at a yard and half diſtance ; 
and then, on each place where the glaſſes are 
to ſtand, lay about a wheel-barrow-ful of 
mould in a hill ten or twelve inches high, 
and wide enough for a laſs, for thi 
depth of earth is as re as in the 
frame crops, covering the other parts of the 
bed between the hills only three inches deep at 
that the burning ſteam and heat may 
ve due vent, yet to prevent it from ev 
ing too ſuddenly; but the whole is afterwards 
to be earthed almoſt as high as the 
each hitlock : as ſoon as the bed is thus 
earthed, ſet on the glaſſes, one upon each hill of 
earth, covering the whole with mats at night, 
to draw up the boot the fooner; and in a day or 
two the earth will be warm enough to receive 
the plants. 
Whenthe earth, therefore, under the glaſſes, 
is properly warmed by the dung, then, havi 
previo : watered 1 pots of plants . 
before, that the earth may ads tal 
about their roots, proceed to plant-one pot of 
two plants under each glaſs, removing the 
plants out of the pots with a ball, in the 
manner directed in the early Cucumber hot- 
beds; and levelling the tops of the hillocks 
broad enough for each glaſs to ſtand, make a 
wide hole in the middle, and plant the ball of 
plants, giving directly a moderate watering, 
and put on the glaſſes, which muſt remain 
conſtantly over Co plants, and be covered 
every night for a month or two, and all bad 
weather, with mats. 

They being now ridged-out, obſerve, if their 
removal cauſes them to flag their leaves at the 
approach of the ſun, it is neceſſary to indulge 
them with a moderate ſhade the firſt three or 
four days, or a week, when ſunny, or till 
W ſtand the ſun fully without flagging. 
reſh air muſt alſo be occaſionally admitted 
in the warmeſt time of every fine day, by 
tilting the ſouth ſide of the glaſſes an inch, or a 
little more or leſs, according to the heat of the 
bed and temperature of the weather, havin 
particular attention to ſhut them down cho 
in due time 1n the afternoon, or as ſoon as the 
weather changes cold, keeping them cloſe on 
nights, alſo in all unfavourable weather in the 


top 


when, during its continuance, the glaſſes muſt 


day-time, unleſs there is a _x on ſteam, 
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not be kept too cloſe; and, if the weather is 
then cold or windy, the place where they are 
tilted may be defended with a mat ; obſerping, 
as the warm weather advances, and the plants 
make in growth, a la 1 
of freſh air muſt be admitted, to the 
runners gradually, in order to be trained out 
aſſes in June. 

Cover the glafſes and the whole ſurface of 
the bed ev — with large mats, which 
muſt be conftantly practiſed until the begin- 
ning or middle of June, or longer, if cold 
weather renders it neceſſary. 


| | About the end of May, or begii 
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June, the firſt rid ut plants will have 
nearly filled the glaſſes with their runners, at 
which time do not omit indulging them with 
al portion of free air at al opportunities, 
by ling the glaſſes every mild day two or 
three inches high, or in proportion to the 
temperament of the weather, ſo as to ſtrengthen 
the runners, and harden them by degrees to 
the full air; and in June, when ſo much ad- 
vancedin growth that they can be no longer con- 
tained within the glaſſes, they muſt be trained 
out; the glaſſes muſt then be raiſed two or 


Likewiſe, in all heavy or cold rains, at any | three inches on every fide, on props, as for the 


time, night or day, from the time of ridging- 


out to the maturity of the fruit, particular care 


ſhould be taken to defend the whole ridge, by 
a good covering of mats, for much wet would 
ruin the crop. | 
Waterings in warm weather once a week 
or fortnight, in moderate quantities, may be 
neceſſary, according to the rules mentioned in 
the frame crops. 

In a week or fortnight after ridging-out, 
when the heat of the bed is become moderate, 


begin to earth the whole gradually almoſt as 


high as the top of the hills on which the plants 
ſtand, preſſing the earth down y from time 
to time, thatit may retainits moiſture the longer, 
ſo as the plants may not require much water, 
for the reaſons explained in the Frame Culture ; 
raiſing the whole nearly equal with the ſum- 
mits of the hillocks, preſerving the middle of 
each rather higheſt, to prevent moiſture from 
ſoaking to the main ſtem, &c. as formerly 
cautioned. | 

Lining the ridges will be neceſſary in about 
three or tour weeks after they are made ; this 
ought not to be omitted, eſpecially to thoſe 
made in April, or early in May; and havin 
for this purpoſe a quantity of well-pre 
hot dung, add it to each fide of the bed, fifteen 
or eighteen inches wide, and full as high as the 
dung of the bed, and directly earth it at top to 
the thickneſs of that on the ridge; and thus, 
by the addition of the linings, beſides the ad- 
vantage of renewing the heat, it widens the 
bed to about ſeven feet, and forms a fine ſcope 
for the fibres and vines of the plants; obſerv- 


ing, if there are two or more _y ranging 


parallel at a ſmall diſtance, that if the whole 
ſpace between was afterwards gradually filled 
up with warm _ and mould, it would 


prove ſtill more beneficial to the plants. 


Having directed ſtopping the plants at the 
fit joint to procure lateral runners, if theſe 
laterals are allo ſtopped at the third joint, they 
will more ſpeedily turniſh a farther ſupply for 


gbcaring, as obſcrved of thoſe in the frames. 
+1 


Cucumbers, and the runners trained out with 
regularity; but if ſome dry reeds are pre- 
viouſly ſpread upon the ſurface of the bed, for 
the plants to run upon, it will preſerve them and 
the young fruit from the damp of the earth ; 
obſerving, the glaſſes are to remain conſtantly 
over * hole of plants, to protect the main 
ſtem and principal roots the better from wet 


and other inclement weather, but are now to 


remain day and night ſupported on the props, 
as above: continue alſo the nightly covering 
of mats for the firſt fortnight, at leaſt, after 
the plants are trained from under the glaſſes, 
to protect the tender vines till inured to the 
full air. | 

Obſerve, likewiſe, that as Melons are rather 
impatient of copious moiſture, it is adviſable, 
after being thus trained out, to protect them 
with great care from exceſſive rains and cold, 
at all times, day or night, by proper covering ; 
the moſt effectual means for this purpoſe is, 
to place oiled paper frames over ſome of the 
ridges, as ſoon as the vines are trained out, as 
directed in their culture under Paper-frames : 
however, in default of theſe conveniencies, if 
much wet weather, I would adviſe to arch the 


{ bed over with hoops or rods, &c. juſt to the 


height of the hand-glaſſes; ſo having good 
thick mats or canvas "cloths always ready to 
draw over the arches, in time of heavy or cold 
rains, and bluſtering winds, will be found of 
"_y conſiderable advantage, ſince a few hours 
violent rain would injure the plants ſo greatly, 
that they never after recover, ſo as to produce 
handſome fruit, or bring any tolerable crop to 
perfection. 

But when the beds are covered with paper 
frames, theſe remaining conſtantly on the beds, 
effectually defend them at all times, and admit 
a due portion of light, &c. to the plants. 

If, however, you uſe only mats or canvas, 
to cover occaſionally in cold nights and bad 
weather, let theſe be always taken wholly off 
betimes every fine morning, or as ſoon in the 


day as the weather is favourable, 
In 


- eve 


In June and July the plants will ſpread their 
runners all over the bed, and will ſhow fruit 
abundantly, at which period of ſhowing fruit 
very little water ſhould be given, eſpecially 
if there is a proper depth of earth on the beds, 
ſtill obſerving ſame rules for this, as di- 
rected in the Frame Culture; but in very 
dry weather, after the farſt tolerable ſhow of 
fruit is fairly ſet, and beginning to advance in 
magnitude, a m te watering, once a week 
or ten days, whilſt the fruit are taking their 

rowth, will encourage them, promote their 
= and increaſe the Fbſtance of their fleſh ; 
being careful to apply the water more to- 
n the ſides of the bed to the extreme fi- 
bres, ſo as to preſetve the main ſtem aud 
principal roots from receiving too much wet; 
and be ſure never once to over-water the 


beds, whch might prove of very bad conſe- 


quence; but for the greater convenience of 
watering at this period, a deep drill may be 
formed around the outſides of the bed, and 
the neceſſary ſupply of water poured into this 
drill, whereby the radical fibres will receive its 
benefit, and communicate it ſufficiently to the 
branches and fruit; but when the fruit is nearly 
full grown, give as little water as poſſible. 
ith reſpect to uſeleſs and ſuperfluous or 
unneceſſary branches or runners, if there are 
any, it is eligible culture to clear them off oc- 
caſionqly, to prevent confuſion of vine, and 
for the proſperity of the fruit; executing it 
according to the rules laid down for thoſe of 
the frame plants. 

Obſerve alſo the ſame of ſu us fruit, 
leaving only ſuch a due quantity of the moſt 
promiſing and beſt-ſituated in each hole, as 
the plants can be expected to bring to per- 

During the growth of the fruit, obſerve, 
that if the ridges are not covered with oiled 
paper, but only with the hand-glaſſes, &c. 
and the weather ſhould prove rather unfavour- 
able or wettiſh, and that many of the fruit 
are ſituated on the advanced vine without-fide 
of the glaſſes, it is adviſable either to move 
the fruit gently under their own teſpective 
glaſſes; or rather, where there are any ſpare. 
glaſſes, bring theſe and place over the fruit, 
contriving each glaſs to cover as many as 
may be convenient; for it is neceſſary thus to 
protect theſe fruit from injury of weather, 
fupporting each glaſs two or three inches high 
on props ; and this ſhelter. of the glaſſes will 
greatly Mprove the ſize and flavour of the 
truit: Fat in unfavourable ſeaſons oiled paper 
frames generally prove very effectual, becauſe, 
being placed all over the ridge, they defend 


hot | 


the plants alſo, as well as the fruit, both from 


d 8 -, 
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cold and wet; or in cold wet ſeaſons, if 
there are any ſpare garden-frames and 1 x6 | 
theſe might be placed over the ridges, as 
as they are at liberty in June, July, or Au- 
guſt, ſo to defend the plants and fruit the re- 
mainder of the ſummer, by drawing on the 
lights in all unfavourable weather, day or night. 
When the fruit is increaſed ſomewhat con- 
ſiderably in growth, it is proper to turn them 
every three or four days, that they may ſwell 
_— and each ſide have an equal benefit 
of the ſun. 5 1 
Their ripening is determinable by the ap- 


pearances of maturity, mentioned in the cul- 


ture of the early crop, obſerving alſo the 
ſame rules as there adviſed in cutting them 
for table. br ©; $8.4 3 | 
Raiſing them under Frames. ' 
Melons are alſo fruited in great perſection 
under oiled paper frames, by placing them 
over thoſe ridges of plants which are ridged 
out in April and May, for they will not ſuc- 
ceed in earlier crops, but for the crops juſt 
mentioned, they are conſiderably the moſt 
eligible ſhelters to place over the ridges in the 
middle or latter end of May, or beginning of 
June, after the plants have filled the hand- 
glaſſes, theſe being then previouſly removed 
entirely away, and the paper frames placed 
n the bed; for theſe frames being made 
of proper width and length to cover the 
whole ridge, and the paper being well oiled 
with linſeed oil, to render it proof againſt 
wet, and more pellucid or tranſparent to ad- 
mit the rays of light and heat of the ſun in 
a proper degree, they are continued con- 
ſtantly upon the ridges, whereby the plants 
are at all times protected from inclement wea- 
ther, either wet, wind, cold, or heat, as, 
although the paper admits the rays of light, 
&c. yet it, at the ſame time, affords the moſt 
agreeable ſhade from the ſcorching ſun. 
Theſe frames are formed either like the 
roof of a houſe, or archways, like the 
tilt of a waggon, four feet wide, ten long, 
and two feet and half high, framed of thin 
{lips of wood and lach, or broad hoops, &. 
but thoſe made ndge-faſhion with two floping 
ſides, in the manner of the ridge of a houſe, 
are rather the moſt eligible form, becauſe, on 
one fide, may be made two panuels, to open 
with hinges towards each end, and cach pan- 
nel about two feet wide, being convenieut for 
giving air, and other neceſſary work: in ei- 
er of the above forms the frames are con- 
ſtructed in an open manner, having the ribs 
or ſpars a foot or fifteen inches afunder, or 
at ſuch diſtances as to admit of paſting the 
ſheets of paper W Lut previous 
Z 2 0 
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the frame to ſtand in a dry ſhed till the whole 
is perſectly well dried it 1 
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on the paper, draw lines of pack- “ When theſe ſhelters are placed over the 


plants, free air muſt be admitted in propor- 
tion to the temperature of the ſeaſon, either 


by opening the pannels leſs or more, accord- 


to the warmth of each day, or by tilting 
ſide of the frames at bottom, &c. for 
article of freſh air muſt not be omitted 

all opportunities, particularly when the 
. 
ceſſary to ts, but alſo to 
aſt 2a the 7; ant ng of the fruit, for the 
reaſons explai in 


ms 
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the early Cucumber 
work; and towards the end of June, when 
the ſeaſon is warm, the frames may be raiſed 
at bottom about four inches. 
It is alſo neceſſary to defend the plants 
with mats over the above ſhelters every 
night till towards the middle of June; like- 
| wiſe, occaſionally, in all hard rains, day or 


e paper ſhelters never laſt but one ſea- 
ſon, that is, the paper; but as to the frames, 
they, with care, will continue uſeful ſeveral 
years, fo muſt be freſh papered every ſpring, 


laſs crops, and to be 
ridged-out alſo at the ſame times and manner 
there mentioned, and covered with hand- 
glaſſes till the plants advance in runners ; or, 
in default of hand-glaſſes, theſe paper frames 
may be uſed as * are ridged 
out; but in this caſe the ridging- out ſhould 
not be till May ; but, when there 
are hand-plaſſes ſufficient, it is moſt advi- 


OS 


in proper time to be ready to place over the 
beds. 


With reſpect to the merit of theſe ſort of 
hot-beds for this purpoſe, it muſt be conſi- 
dered, that as the Melon are general! 
between three and four months from their fi 
appearance till they produce ripe fruit, and 
all the time require the conftant aid of 
artificial heat, and although this is commonly 
effected, and the plants fruited in good perfec- 
tion by dung hot-beds, thoſe of tanner's bark 
being co bly of more durable and regu- 
lar heat, the plants by that aid may till be fruit- 
ed to ter advantage, and with leſs trou- 
ble, becauſe, if made entirely of new tan, 
no lining, or but very little, will be neceſ- 
fary, nor is there ſuch. danger ts be appre- 
hended from ſteaming or vos heat, as in 
; but the purchaſe of the tan. 


[ 


fable to theſe glaſſes over the plants at 
firſt ridging-ovurt, as ed in the laſs 
culture, managing them in the ſame way in 
every reſpect, till the plants have filled the 
glaſſes with their runners; then remove the 
glaſſes away, train out the runners in regular 
order on the furface of the bed,. and place 
er the paper frames. 
* 


„ hot- beds 

79 * theſe kind of hot · beds more expenſive 
than dung, though, if both theſe materials 
are ohliged to be purchaſed, and the tan can 
be obtained within a moderate diſtance, there 
is 3 difference in the ex- 
penſe. 

Zut, in caſe of ſcarcity 
aboye purpoſe, the waſte or caſt-off bark 


of new tan for the 
of 
the 
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ſtoves, mixed with a quantity of new, 
—— be uſed, provided, however, the old 
tan is not become quite earthy ; ſo mixing 
one half old to one of new, which will form 
a moderately ſtrong and durable heat, and 


will anſwer for hot-beds made not earlier | 


than the middle of February, or beginning of 
March. 1 | 
Or, for later crops, beds might be form- 
ed entirely of caſt-off bark, provided, as above 
obſerved, it is not become very earthy, and 
its fermenting property not quite exhauſted; 
which, when freſh worked up, and formed 
again into a bed, will renew its heat, though- 
in a moderate degree, therefore ſhould not 
be uſed for beds earlier than March and 
April, and if made in a pit formed of poſt 
and planking, ſo as to admit of a ſubſtan- 
tial lining of hot dung to each fide in fix 
weeks or two months after making, would 
be an additional advan to the plants. 
Obſerve, that either ” above-mentioned 
bark-beds for the culture of Melons, muſt be 
made in ſome kind of pit, or frame, to con- 
fine the bark, which otherwiſe could not be 
tormed into a bed, either in a bricked bark- 
pit covered with glafs lights, as exhibited in 
the article BARK-Pir; or, in default of ſuch 
a pit, one might be formed of poſt and plank- 
ing, of width and length for one or more large 
three-light frames, and generally about three 
feet deep, to contain that ſubſtance of tan-bark, 
and may either be ſunk half way in the ground, 
or not ſo much, according as the ſoil is dry or 
wet ; but it would be moſt convenient to have 
it not ſunk more than a foot, for the advan- 
tage of adding a lining of hot dung to the 
des. if there ſhould be occaſion; I would 
therefore obſerve, that a planked pit, for the 
culture of Melons, may be rather preferable 
to brick or ſtone, becauſe if you ſhall find it 
neceſſary to line the beds, by applying hot 
dung againſt the outſide of the planking, its 
heat will more readily penetrate ſufficiently to 
recruit the declini t of the bed; for as 
the Melons are 5 be planted in the full bed, 
and not in pots, as practiſed to pine-apple 
lants in bark-beds, there is no ſtirring up the 
ark to revive the heat as in ſtoves, and a lining 
may probably be neceſſary to thoſe beds, where 
caſt-off bark is uſed; or perhaps ſometimes 
one lining, to thoſe beds made of new tan, 
may be of advantage, juſt when the fruit are 
tetting and taking their firſt growth ; on theſe 
conſiderations contrive the pit ſo as to admit 


of lining the ſides almoſt or quite to the 


bottom. | 
The time of the year to begin the culture of 
Melons in theſe ſort of hot-beds is the ſame 


for 


S % 


as mentioned in dung hot- beds, and the plants 
ſhould be raiſed in a nurſery- bed as there di- 
rected; and when of the proper age and ſize, 
as there obſerved, tranſplant them into the 
bark beds to remain to fruit. 7 | 
Thefe frunmg-beds ſhould be made a fort- 
night or three weeks before-hand, to acquire 
a proper heat in due time for the reception of 
the plants from the nurſery hot-bed, at their 
proper period of growth. Let the beds be 
ods the ll wad and length of the pit al- 
lotted for them,. and three feet, at leaſt, depth 
in bark will be requiſite, As ſoon as made, 
cover the bed with the proper frames and 
glaſſes, to defend it from rains ;- and in about 
a week or fortnight it will be arrived to a pro- 
per temperature of heat; then earth it at top, 
as directed for the dung-beds, and the earth 
being warm, ſet two plants with their ball of 
earth entire, juſt under the middle of each 
light, give a little water, and manage them 
according to the former directions. | 
But if intended to make the bed moſtly of 
caſt-off bark, as this will be ſomewhat of a 
mouldering texture, and of but moderate heat, 
inſtead of earthiug it as above obſerved, you 


may try the ſu of 8 entirely in che 
— & without any earth at all. Let the bed 
be of the above-mentioned dimenſions, and 
covered with the f and lights, and in 
about a fortnight or three weeks it will be 
warm enough either to receive ſeed, or plants: 
firſt making holes in- the middle of the bed, 


— — 


one immediately under the middle of each light, 


{ax or eight 1 deep, and twelve or fifteen 
broad, fill them with rotten or finely pound- 
ed bark, forming each a little hollow, baſon- 
like, in which either ſow ſeed, and when. 
the plants are a week or two old, thin them 
to two of the beſt in each hole, and there let 
them remain to fruit : or,. to make the moſt 
of the bed, put in plants raiſed to a- proper 
age, as in the dung hot-bed culture. 
The plants being tranſplanted into either 
of the above bark hot- beds, obſerve, the lights 
are to be kept conſtantly on, being careful to 
give the plants a proper ſhare of freſh air at 
all opportunities, as the weather permits, ac- 
cording to the former rules. 2 ; 
It muſt be remarked, that the plants will 
not require much water in theſe hot-beds, as 
the bark continues to ſupporta fine moiſt heat. 
of a very agreeable nature to the growth of 
molt ſort of plants, ſo that the Melons will 
be found to ſucceed with a very moderate 
ſupply of water, and the leſs the better, both 
contmuance of the heat of the beds, 
as well as for the advantage of the plants and 
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flowers apart, having 


N 
Should you find the heat of the beds conſi - 


derably declined when the fruit is ws 
taking its firſt growth, a good lining at 


dung againſt the outfides of the pit will be 
very benehcaal. e 228 * 12 

As to ſaving Melon ſeed, we need only 
farther obſerve here, that it ſhould be ſaved 
only from the very fineſt fruit of the reſpec- 
tive varieties, and fuch as has a firm and 
_ flavoured fleſh; this ſhould, be parti- 
cu ly obſerved when the fruit is ſerved at 
table, and the right ſeed properly reſerved in 
its own pulp, which, after lying in the pulp 
a few days, may be waſhed out, and all the 
heavy or good ſeed which fink in the water 
are to be preſerved, dried, and put up for 
J ſowing. | | 
It will retain its germinative property ten 
or twelve years, but when from about three 
to five years old, is in its beſt perfection for 
uſe, for reaſons already given. 

To the above ſpecies may be added a third, 
VIZ. | 
_Cucumis fexua/us. -— © 
Serpent Cucumber, or Melon.) With ſublo- 
bate, -angulate leaves, and very long, flender, 
cylindric, furrowed, curved fruit. | 

This ſpecies, in its growth and appearance, 
partaketh more of the Melon than the Cucum- 
ber: the culture of it is of the ſame as above 
deſcribed for the Melon; it is retained in fome 
dens for the fingularity of its long ſnake- 
aped fruit, more x for any other uſe, fome 
of which grew ſix or ſeven ſeet in length. 


- CUCURBITA; | the Gourd and Pom- | 


pion, and alſo the Cirrullus,or Water Me- 
lon. r N 


The plants are herbaceous annuals, moſtly 
of trailing growth, extending from about five 
or ten to torty or fifty feet in length, adorned 
with luxuriant fimple foliage, and large mo- 
nopetalous bell-ſhaped flowers, ſucceeded by 
fruit of various ſhapes and magnitudes in the 
different ſpecies and varieties; as, oblong, 
round, oval; turbinate, buckler-ſhaped, &c. 
ſome three or four to five or fix feet growth ; 
others, half, or quarter that fize, and much 
ſmailer ; and ſome not exceeding two, three, 
or four inches; and the plants are cultivated 
m our gardens, ſome by way of curiofity or 
variety, and ſome for ſake of their fruit, 
particularly the Water-Melon. See Cucur- 
BIA CiTR&ULLUS. * 5 

Claſs and order, Manæcia Syngengſia 
(Character: ]  CaLvx, male and female 
a yhous bell- 


"tx cup. terminated at the brim by five 


riſtles. CoroLLA is monopetalous, bell- 


oe 


ſhaped, five-parted, and hives to the Glyn 
STAMINA, in the males, 'three adder! bo 


filaments, and linear reptant antherz. Prs- 
TILLUM, a "arge germen under the female 
corolla, a conical, trifid ſtyle, and a large tri- 
fid ſtigma. PERMCARTIUN, a large fleſhy 
fruit of three membranaceous cells, and nu- 
— compreſſed, obtuſe ſeeds, in a double 
eries. 0 a 233 | p 
We ſhall firſt exhibit the Gourd and Pom- 
pion tribe under one head, and the Citrullus, 
or Water-Melon, in another. See Cucur- 
BITA CITRULLUS 1251 | ; 
Of the Gourd and Pompion kinds there 
are about five ſpecies, each of which admit 
of ſeveral varieties in the form and ſize of their 
fruit; ſome aſſuming a long figure, obtaining 
from about one or two to Boe or {ix feet 
in length, and one or two round; others 
aſſume a round form, and as large as a half- 
peck; or even a F or almoſt a half buſhel 
meaſure, and of other various forms and 
magnitudes down to the ſize of an orange; 
and the plants grow fo rapidly, that riſing 
from ſeed in ſpring, they extend from about 
five or ten to twenty or thirty feet, in ſome 
ſorts, by Auguſt and September, at which 
times they perfect their fruit, and in October 
and November following they totally periſh ; 
ſo that they are of but little more than five or 


fix months duration. They are exotics of 


America, and other diſtant countries, but are 
hardy enough to grow here in the full ground, 
from May till October. | 
The ſpecies are, | 3 
1. CucuRBiTA lagenaria. | 
Bottle, or Barrel Gourd.)] Cucurbita with 
N thick, downy ſtalks, branching into 


many ſpreading runners, extending along the 


ground fifteen or twenty feet in length, large, 
roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, indented, br 
leaves, bigiandulous at the baſe, and large 
white flowers, ſucceeded by long, incurvated, 


whitiſh-yellow fruit, obtaining from about 


two to five or fix feet in length, and about 


nine to eighteen or twenty-four inches round, 


having a igneous, durable (hell, that having the 


pulp ſcooped out, is uſed for holding water, &c. 


Varieties of this are,] Common long-fruited 
Bottle-Gourd—Long berant-bellied Bot- 
tle-Gourd Long ſickle-ſhaped Bottle-Gourd 
Long taper Bottle-Gourd Long turbinated 
Bottle-Gonrd.—All theſe varieties, if forward- 
ed in ſpring in hot-beds, and planted out in 
May into the natural ground, or rather upon 
holes of hot dung under hand-glaſſes, ro be 
ſheltered during the cold weather; the fruit 
will obtain a large growth, and ripen = 
fectly. Some of which have acquired ſuch 

| a pro- 


— 


cuc 


prodigious magnitude, as, when 
as ſhell has contained twenty-two gallons of 
liquid, and in America, where they grow in 
great abundance, the ſhells are converted in- 
to many uſeful domeſtic utenſils. - The fruit, 


while quite young and tender, is allo very 


commonly uſed in both Indies as —_ poſt 


diſhes, both to eat 
meat. | ; 
2. CucurBiTa Pepo. 
Popo or Pompion, commonly called Pumpkin. ] 
Cucurbita with trailing, ſtrong, rough ſtalks, 
branching into numerous runners, ſpreading 
along the ground, from about ten to twen 
feet, or more, garniſhed with large, roun 


alone, and as ſauce to 


iſh, lobated, rough leaves, and yellow flow 


ers, ſucceeded by large, round, ſmooth 
fruit, of different forms and fizes in the va- 


rieties, ſome as big 
half buſhel meaſure, others confiderably leſs, 


and ſome e than an orange, ripening 


to a yellow, 


ſometimes a whitiſh colour, 
&c. | 


round-fruited yellow Pompion—Oval yellow 
Pompion—Oblong yellow Pompion— Whitiſh 
| fruited Pompion—Stone-coloured Pompion— 

Fleſh-coloured Pompion Party · coloured Pom- 
pion—Marbled Pompion— Small round Pom- 


pion—Orange-thaped Pompion—Pear-ſhaped: 
Pompion-—T urbinated Pompion—Hemiſphe- 


rical or ſemi-globular Pompion—Egg-ſhaped 


Pompion—Striped roundiſh Pompion—Strip- 


ed egg- haped Pompion—Striped turbinated 

Pompion—Striped pear-ſhaped Pompion. 
This ſpecies and varieties are the moſt 

hardy, as well as conſiderably the moſt ex- 


tenſive in their growth, as a ſingle plant, 


if properly encouraged, will overſpread ten 
or fifteen rods of ground, in three or four 
months, and produce a great number of fruit, 
which, when young, are B a mixture 
between a deep blue and pale white, but 
change as they increaſe in volume. The 
plants are cultivated in England principally 
for curioſity, the fruit being rarely uſed; 
though in wap; cab of Aſia, and Africa, theſe, 
as well as the Gourd, make great part of rhe 
food of the poorer people during the hot 
months; and, if gathered when not much 
bigger than a hen or goole egg, boiled and 
properly ſealoned with butter, vinegar, &c. 


they eat tolerably palatable either alone or 


by way of ſauce to butcher's meat; they are 

alſo uſed in ſoups ; but here in England they 
are ſeldom uſed till grown to matufity, when 
making a hole on one fide, and diveſt the 
pulp ot all the feeds, then mix it with fliced 
Pples, 


milk, ſugar, ſome grated nutmeg, &c. | 
| | 


as a peck, or almoſt a 


| | 5 | — Bottle-ſhaped 
Varieties © 6 this are,] Common large 


4 


ſcooped, | and thus make a kind of pudding: prepared 


in the ſhell, and bake it in an oven, which 
is commonly called pumpkin pie, for 
which purpoſe the plants are cultivated by the 
c people in many parts of England, 


| who plant them upon old dung-hills, or com- 


heaps, or ſuch like places; for the ſeed, 
if not ſown till May, will grow in the open 
ground; however, to have them in more early 
perfection, it is beſt to forward them in a hot- 
bed. in April, and plant them out in the mid- 
dle of May. See their Culture. | 
. CucurBiTA verrucoſa. | 

arted Gourd.] Cucurbita with trailing 
ſtalks, very branchy and ſpreading, ruaning 
upon the ground ten or fifteen feet each way, 
large lobated leaves, and yellow flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh, knobby-warted, White 
fruit of different forms in the varieties; and 
all of moderate fize. 

Varieties are,] Roundiſh Warted Gourd— 
Oblong Warted Gourd Flat Warted Gourd 
Warted Gourd — Orange- 
ſhaped Warted Gourd — Lemon Warned 
Gourd— Yellow fruited— White fruited. 

Theſe varieties are alſo all uſed, while 
young, as culinary, in many parts of Ame- 
rica. , = | 

4. CucurniTa Melopepo. "Ek 

Melopepo, or Ereft Gourd or Squaſh.] Cu- 
curbita with an erectiſh ſtrong ſtalk feveral 
feet long, rarely ſending forth fide runners, 
but becoming buſhy upward, adorned with 
large lobated leaves, and the flowers ſucceeded 
by deprefſed knotty fruit, both of white and 
yellow colours, and of different forms in the 
varieties, but chiefly of a moderate growth. 

Varieties are, ] Common broad flat Squath— 
Buckler-ſhaped Squaſh— Conical Squath— Ci- 
tron-ſhaped Squaſh— Plat. ſided Squaſh—Tur- 
binated Squaſh—Hemiſpherical Squaſh —De- 
preſſed ſtar-thaped Squaſh — White-ftriped 
Squaſh — Yellow-ſtriped - Squath. — AU af 
which varieties generally grow with ſtronger - 
and ſomewhat -ere& ſtalks, but generally re- 
quire ſupport ;'and by ſaving the ſeed ſeveral 
years in the ſame ground, they are apt to vary, 
and afſume a trailing growth, and put forth 
runners like the other ſpecies. The fruit, when 
nearly half-grown, being boiled, is by ſome 
people eſteemed very delicate; but the Ameri- 
cans generally pluck it for uſe foon after the 
falling off the flower, or when the fruit is the 
ſize of a walnut, or at. moſt not bigger hau 
a he's e 53S, <, 5 

. CucuRBITA /igneſa. 

1gneous-ſhelled Gonrd, often called Cala- 
baſh. ] Cucurbita, with trailing (talks, branch- 
ing into rungers, extending many tees each 
Way, 


— hae th; 5 
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tion, in bed, borders, &c. and ſome may be 
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* kind of fence; in all of which me- 
. g 
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away, large, lobated, rough leaves, and yellow 
A dy roundiſh, —— frzed, 
ſmooth fruit, of different forms-in'the'vargries, : 
and the ſhells become hard and wood 
© Parieties of this are,] Round-fraited— 
Roundith bottle-ſha being almoſt the ſize 
and ſhape of quart -\haped fruit 
— Orange-ſhaped yellow fruit. bY 

Among the varieties of the laſt four ſpecies 
there are ſome whoſe fruit are of the ſize, 
ſhape, and colour of oranges, lemons, and 
pears, which appear extremely curious when 
growing. Theſe are commonly denominated 


cu 


thods of training they will bear plentifully; 
but the fruit is the moſt conſpicuous and orna- 
mental when the plants are trained upon ſome 
kind of ſupport, which 'is more particularly 
neceſſary to be practiſed in all thoſe ſorts de- 
nominated Gourds. 5 7 

As the plants in general delight in a fat ſoil, 
they, when planted on aid dung kü or 
dungy compoſt heaps, CO make amaz- 
ing progreſs, but more particularly the pom- 
pion kinds, where they will ſpread wonder- 
fully, and produce abundance of fruit in its 
fulleſt perfection. 


—Smooth, yellow Orange Gourd—Rock or} But of the Gourd kinds, the Warted-Gourd, 
carbuncled Orange Gourd — Stone- coloured | Melopepo or Squaſh, and the Ligneous Gourd 
Orange Gourd— Gourd—Rock Le-| or Calabaſh, are commonly the moſt fruitful 


mon Gourd — Yellow, pear- ſhaped, ſtriped 


CGourd--Pear-thaped, white-ſtriped Gourd, &c. 
Baut it muſt be obſerved, that the varieties 
of all the ſpecies of Cucurbita are amazingly 
variable in their fruit; that without oanicelar! 
care in cultivating them ſeparate, they ſeldom 
continue the fame longer than two or three 
vears; for thoſe of each ſpecies vary leſs or 
more from ſeed, both in figure, and 
colour. : 

The plants in have ſtrong, thick, 
ſucculent ſtalks; the leaves very large, ele- 
vated on long foot - ſtalks, arifing alternate 
from the joints of the ſtalks and branches; 
and the flowers are male and female apart on 
the ſame plant, proceeding from the axillas of 
the leaves, and the germen of the female flow- 
ers becomes the fruit. See the Charatters. 

All theſe ſpecies of Gourds and Pompions, 
&c. and reſpective varieties, obtain eſtima- 
tion principally as plants of curioſity, for the 
ſingularity of their growth and fruit, and are 
admitted in curious gardens, both as plants of 
variety and ornament; and as ſuch, if pro- 
perly diſpoſed, will exhibit a fingular appear- 
ance, are all raiſed from ſeed, in a moderatehot- 
bed in April, as hereafter directed, and tranſ- 
planted into different parts towards the middle 
or latter end of May, in any open, ſunny ſitua- 


diſpoſed in open, vacant ſpaces, contiguous to 
lawns and ſpacious walks, training ſome alon 
upon the ſurface of the earth, according to their 
natural growth, others may be trained about 
tall ſtout ſtakes fixed ſecurely in the ground, 
and ſome may be conducted over buſhes, or 
up the ſtems of ſhrubs and trees, and their 
courſe directed among the branches. They 
have likewiſe a fine effect when trained upon 
arbours of trellis work, or railing, which 
they will ſoon overſpread; and they alfo form 
a fine variety, trained againſt a wall, paling, 


| obſerve of the Bottle- 


when trained upon ſome ſupport, and the fruit 
ſooner obtains the largeſt fizg: and we may 

A Thy as in ſome 
5 ——— ow the fruit grows very 
arge, the plants ſhould more generally be per- 
mitted to extend along the ground. l ff 

As the fruit of theſe plants is but of little 
eſtimation in England for culinary uſes, our 
gardens furniſhing many other eſculent plants, 
roots, and fruits, of a more palatable flavour ; 
2 few plants of each ſort ſhould, therefore, 
only be cultivated, becauſe they require ſo 
much room to ſpread. | a | 

Their Propagation, Culture, &c. 

All the ſpecies of Gourd and Pompions, 
and their reſpective varieties, are raiſed from 
ſeed ſown annually in April and beginning 
of May, cither by aid of artifical heat, or 
without; but the plants forwarded in a hot- 
bed till about a month old, come into fruit a 
month or ſix weeks earlier, and will ripen 
ſooner in proportion. | 

Therefore, the ſeed may either be ſown in 
a moderate hot-bed about the middle of April, 
half an inch deep ; and when the plants have 
three or four leaves, tranſplant them in May 
or early in June into the open ground, or up- 
on holes of hot dung, under hand-glaſſes, &c. 
which will forward the plants conſiderably. 

Or, for want of hot-beds, the ſeed may be 
ſown in the full ground in the firſt or ſecond 
week in May, but not ſooner, The Cucur- 
bita Pepo, or Pompion, in particular, ſuc- 
ceeds rather better than any of the other ſorts 
| by this method; the third, fourth, and fifth ſpe- 
cies will alſo ſometimes ſucceed tolerably in 
fine dry ſeaſons ; but the firſt ſpecies, Cucur- 
bita lagenaria, rarely ever comes forward 
enough to produce any tolerable ſized fruit, 
unlets forwarded at firſt by artificial warmth ; 
and indeed all the other ſorts of Gourd arrive 
much ſooner to perfe&tion, if brought forward 
at firſt in a hot- bed. However, in default of 


ſuch 


cu r 


ſuch conveniences, the ſeeds may be-ſown at! 
the above · mentioned times in the natural 
ound, either in a warm border for tranſ- 
anting, or at once in the places where it is 
deſigned the plants ſhall remain to fruit, chuſ- 
ing open ground in a ſunny expoſure, which 
ſhould be well dug and formed into ſhallow 
holes, baſon-like, as for the pickling cucum- 
bers, at conſiderable diſtances, ſowing three 
or four ſeeds, half an inch deep, in each hole; 
but, if you have any hot dung to ſpare, it 
would be of much advantage, in the pla- 
ces where you intend ſowing the feed, to dig 
holes two feet wide, and fifteen inches deep, 
fill them with the hot dung, and earth it over 
ſix or eight inches deep; ſo forming the earth 
hollow, put in the ſeed as above; then, in 
either method of ſowing, if there are an 
ſpare hand-glaſſes, it would alſo be of muc 
ervice to —_ one over each hole occaſion- 
ally in cold nights and bad weather ; or, for 
want of theſe, may cover on nights with large 
garden pots, 
whereby the plants will come up ſooner, and 
continue a ſurer growth than if fully expoſed : 
—obſerving in general to leave only one or 
two of the beſt plants in cach hole, giving plen- 
of water indry warm weather, and they will 
read themſelves conſiderably in June and 
uly, and produce ripe fruit in Auguſt and 
mber. * 
ut, as the principal merit of all theſe ſorts 


| 


of plants conſiſts in their fruit, both for uſe | 


and ornament, therefore, to have them in 
fruit as early as poſſible in ſummer, I ſhould 
adviſe, where convenient, to ſow and forward 
the plants in a hot-bed; that is, ſow the ſeed 
in April in any of the cucumber or melon 
hot-beds, under glafſes, &c. or, if ſown ſe- 
parate in a moderate hot-bed under a ſmall 
frame, or hand or bell-glafſes, or oiled paper 
lights, they may be more readily hardened by | 
degrees to the tull air; and when the plants 
raiſed in either method are come up a few 
days,” and have expanded their ſeed - leaves, 
diey ſhould be taken up and pricked down, 
either in the earth. of the bed, about four 
inches diſtant, or rather in ſmall pots, one 
plant in each, ſo plunging them in the bed; 
being careful, if in a bed by themſelves, to 
admit a large portion of free air every mild 
day, to ſtrengthen and harden them gradually, 


preparatory to their tranſplantation into the | 
„Which is to be effected in May | 


full gro 
or early in June, when the plants have three, 
four, or five leaves, previouſly digging the 
ground, and forming ſhallow holes a foot 


| 


| 


&c. whelmed over the holes, g 


| 


wide, in the allotted places, and tranſplant 
the plants with a ball of earth about their 


| 


and they will extend to a greater di 


roots, one plant in each hole, giving 
ſome water; -and, to the tenderer ſorts, the oc- 
caſional ſhelter of a hand- glaſs, &c. on nights 
during the cold weather, will prove beneficial 
in forwarding the plants; let them, however, 
at any rate, have occaſional ſhade firſt 
week from the noon-day ſunn. 
As, however, the firſt ſpecies, Cucurbita 
lagenaria, is rather more tender than the 


other ſorts, it would be highly proper, in 


tranſplanting them, as above, where they are 
finally to remain, to indulge them ſtill with 
a farther aid of artificial heat, and occaſional 
ſhelter of glaſſes, otherwiſe they rarely come 
forward enough to produce fruit of any con- 


ſiderable fize ; therefore, in the allotted places 


dig holes two feet wide, and one and a half 


deep, filling each hole with hot dung, and 


earth them {ix or eight inches deep; put in the 
plants, and cover with hand-glaſfſes till 
their runners advance from under them, ma- 
naging them nearly as directed for the hand- 
laſs crop of cucumbers. - - 

I would likewiſe obſerve, that as the Wart 


ed-Gourds, &c. are alſo rather of more ten- 


der quality than the Pompions, it is theretore 
alſo advilable, where there is hot dung and 
hand-glaſſes to ſpare, to treat them in their 
final tranſplantation as directed above for the 
Cucurbita lagenaria, by which practice you 
will obtain them in fruit much earlier in the 
ſummer. | | 
All the ſorts of theſe plants require a plen- 
tiful ſupply of water in dry weather, eſpeci 
ally after x Che have begun to run. Let 8 
therefore, be duly ſupplied in dry - ſeaſons, 


and 
produce a great quantity of fruit. 13 
When theſe fruit are deſigned to be uſed as 
culinary, for boiling, they ould be gathered 
when quite young, while the 3 - 
ment, or rind, is perfectly tender; they will 
then boil exceedingly ſoft, and have an a 


able flavour, though ſome of the ſmaller 


Gourd kind are alſo ſometimes uſed when at 


tall maturity. 


To ſave ſeed of theſe ſpecies, it muſt be 
taken from the ripe fruit in autumn; the 
fineſt and the moſt pertect ripened fruit of 
Auguſt and September ſhould be choſen, and 
the ſeeds diveſted of the pulp, as obſerved of 
the cucumbers and melons. 

_ Second Hud. 5 

Cucuxstra-Cirzutrus, the Citrul, or 
Water-Melon, {Citrultus). , 
The Citrullus is now retained as a ſpecies 
of Cucurbita, according to the Limizan ar- 
rangement, which, by ſome former botaniſts, 
was conſidered as a diſtin genus, under the 
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flowers, ſucceeded by roundiſh, moderate frzed, 


ſhape, and colour of oranges, lemons, and 


natural growth, others may be trained about 


C 
Day, large, lobated, rough leaves, and yellow | 


ſmooth fruit, of different for ms in the varigries, 
and the ſhells become hard and wood ye 
. FVarieties of this are,] Round-fruited— 
Roundiſh bottle-ſha being almoſt the ſize 
and ſhape — — -ſhaped fruit 
—Orange-ſha low fruit. 4 45 

Among the — of the laſt four ſpecies 
there are ſome whoſe fruit are of the ſize, 


pears, which appear extremely curious when 
growing. Theſe are commonly denominated 
Smooth, yellow Orange Gourd—Rock or 
carbuncled Orange Gourd Stone · coloured 
Orange Gourd— Gourd—Rock Le- 
mon Gourd — Yellow, pear - ſhaped, ſtriped 
Gourd--Pear-ſhaped, white-ſtriped Gourd, &c. 
Baut it muſt be obſerved, that the varieties. 
of all the ſpecies of Cucurbita are A 
variable in their fruit; that without particular 
care in cultivating them ſeparate, they ſeldom 
continue the ſame longer than two or three 
years; for thoſe of each ſpecies vary leſs or 
more from ſeed, both in figure, ſize, and 
colour. 

The plants in have ſtrong, thick, 
ſucculent ſtalks; the leaves very large, ele- 
vated on long foot- ſtalks, ariting alternate 
from the joints of the ſtalks and branches; 
and the flowers are male and female apart on 
the fame plant, proceeding from the axillas of 
the leaves, and the germen of the female flow- 
ers becomes the fruit. See the Charaders. 

All theſe ſpecies of Gourds and Pompions, 
&c. and reſpective varieties, obtain eſtima- 
tion principally as plants of curioſity, for the 
fingularity of their growth and fruit, and are 
admitted in curious gardens, both as plants of 
variety and ornament; and 2 ſuch, if cv] 

diſpoſed, will exhibit a ar appear- 
per are all raiſed from ſeed, in neue appar” 
bed in April, as hereafter directed, and tranſ- 
planted into different parts towards the middle 
or latter end of May, in any open, funny ſitua- 
tion, in bed, borders, &c. and ſome may be 
diſpoſed in open, vacant ſpaces, contiguous to 
lawns and ſpacious walks, training ſome along 
-upon the ſurface of the earth, according to their 


tall ſtout ſtakes fixed ſecurely in the ground, 
and ſome may be conducted over buſhes, or 
up the ſtems of ſhrubs and trees, and their 
courſe directed among the branches. They 
have likewiſe a fine effect when trained upon 
arbours of trellis work, or railing, which 
they will ſoon overſpread; and they alſo form 
a fine variety, trained againſt a wall, paling, 


eu 


thods of training they will bear plettifully; 
bur the fruit is the moſt conſpicuous and orna- 
mental when the plants are trained upon ſome 
kind of ſupport, which is more particularly 
neceſſary to be practiſed in all thoſe ſorts de- 
nominated Gourds. 8 

As the plants in general delight in a fat ſoil, 
they, when planted on 2 or 
dungy compoſt heaps, generally make amaz- 
ing progreſs, but more ere rm the pom- 
pion kinds, where they will ſpread wonder- 
fully, and produce abundance of fruit in its 
fulleſt perfection. 

But of the Gourd kinds, the Warted-Gourd, 
Melopepo or Squaſh, and the Ligneous Gourd 
or Calabaſh, are commonly the moſt fruitful 
when trained upon ſome ſupport, and the fruit 
ſooner obtains the largeſt fizg: and we may 
obſerve of the Bottle-Gourd, as in ſome 
varieties of this ſpecies the fruit grows very 
large, the plants ſhould more generally be per- 
| mitted to extend along the ground. 

As the fruit of theſe plants is but of little 
eſtimation in England for culinary uſes, our 
gardens furniſhing many other eſculent plants, 
roots, and fruits, of a more palatable flavour ; 
a few plants of each ſort ſhould, therefore, 
only be cultivated, becauſe they require ſo 
much room to ſpread. 

Their Propagation, Culture, &c. 
All the ſpecies of Gourd and Pompions, 
and their reſpective varieties, are raiſed from 
ſeed ſown annually in April and beginning 
of May, either by aid of artifical heat, or 
without; but the plants forwarded in a hot- 
bed till about a month old, come into fruit a 
month or fix weeks earlier, and will ripen 
ſooner in proportion. | 

Therefore, the ſeed may either be ſown in 
a moderate hot-bed about the middle of April, 
half an inch deep ; and when the plants have 
three or four leaves, tranſplant them in May 
or carly in June into the open ground, or up- 
on holes of hot dung, under hand-glaſſes, &c. 
which will forward the plants conſiderably. 

Or, for want of hot-beds, the ſeed may be 
ſown in the full ground in the firſt or ſecond 
week in May, but not ſooner. The Cucur- 
bita Pepo, or Pompion, in particular, ſuc- 
ceeds rather better than any of the other ſorts 
by this method ; the third, fourth, and fifth ſpe- 
cies will alſo ſometimes ſucceed tolerably in 
fine dry ſeaſons ; but the firſt ſpecies, Cucur- 
bita lagenaria, rarely ever comes forward 
enough to produce any tolerable ſized fruit, 
vale forwarded at firſt by artificial warmth ; 


and indeed all the other ſorts of Gourd arrive 
much ſooner to perfection, if brought forward 
at firſt in a hot- bed. However, in default of 


3 kind of fence; in all of which me- 
: 


| 


ſuch 


2 
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ſuch conveniences, the ſeeds may be ſown a 


che above · mentioned times in the natural 
ground, either in a warm border for tranſ- 
planting, or at once in the places here it is 
deſigned the plants ſhall remain to fruit, chuſ- 
ing open ground in a ſunny expoſure, which 
ſhould be well dug and formed into ſhallow | 
holes, baſon-like, as for the pickling cucum- 
bers, at conſiderable diſtances, ſowing three 
or four ſeeds, half an inch deep, in ea hole; 
but, if you have any hot dung to ſpare, it 
would be of much advantage, in the pla- 
ces where you intend ſowing the ſeed, to dig 
holes two feet wide, and fifteen inches deep, 
fill them with the hot dung, and earth it over 
fix or eight inches deep; ſo forming the earth 
hollow, put in the ſeed as above; then, in 
either method of ſowing, if there are an 
ſpare hand glaſſes, it would alſo be of muc 
ervice to —_ one over each hole occafion- 
ally in cold nights and bad weather; or, for 
want of theſe, may cover on nights with large 
garden pots, &c, whelmed over the holes, 
whereby the plants will come up ſooner, and 
continue a ſurer growth than if fully expoſed : 
—obſerving in general to leave only one or 
two of the beſt plants in cach hole, giving plen- 
ty of water indry warm weather, and they will 
read themſelves conſiderably in June and 
ful and produce ripe fruit in Auguſt and 
* | 


ember. 

But, as the principal merit of all theſe ſorts 
of plants conſiſts in their fruit, both for uſe 
and ornament, therefore, to have them in 
fruit as early as poſſible in ſummer, I ſhould 
adviſe, where convenient, to ſow and forward 
the plants in a hot-bed; that is, ſow the ſeed 
in April in any of the cucumber or melon 
hot-beds, under glaſſes, &c. or, it ſown ſe- 
| parate in a moderate hot-bed under a ſmall 
frame, or hand or bell-glaſſes, or oiled paper 
lights, they may be more readily hardened by 
degrees to the tull air; and when the plants 
raiſed in either method are come up a few 
days, and have expanded their ſeed - leaves, 
 tLiey ſhould be taken up and pricked down, 

either in the earth of the bed, about four 
inches diſtant, or rather in ſmall pots, one 
Fm in each, ſo plunging them in the bed; 

ng careful, if in a bed by themſelves, to 
admit a large portion of free air every mild 
day, to ſtrengthen and harden them ere 
preparatory to their tranſplantation into the 
full ground, Which is to be effected in May 
or early in June, when the plants have chree, 
four, or five leaves, previouſly digging the 
ground, and forming ſhallow holes a foot 
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roots, one plant in each hole, giving g directly 


during the cold weather, will prove beneficial 
in forwarding the plants; ler RE however, 
at any rate, have occaſional ſhade the firſt 
week from the noon-day ſun. 


As, however, the firſt foecies, Cucurbita 
lagenaria, is rather more- tender than the 


other ſorts, it would be highly proper, in 
tranſplanting them, as above, where they are 
finally to remain, to indulge them ſtill with 
a farther aid of artificial heat, and occaſional 
ſhelter of glaſſes, otherwiſe they rarely come 
forward enough to produce fruit of any con- 
ſiderable fize ; therefore, in the allotted places 
dig holes two feet wide, and one and a half 
deep, filling each hole with hot dung, and 


plants, and cover with hand-glaſſes till 
their runners advance from under them, ma- 
naging them nearly as directed for the hand- 
glaſs crop of cucumbers. - 

I would likewiſe obſerve, that as the Wart- 
ed-Gourds, &c. are alſo rather of more ten- 
der quality than the Pompions, it is theretore 
alſo adviſable, where there is hot dung and 
hand-glaſſes to ſpare, to treat them in their 
final tranſplantation as directed above for the 
Cucurbita lagenaria, by which practice you 
will obtain them in fruit much earlier in the 
ſummer. | : 

All the forts of theſe plants require a plen- 


tiful de water in dry weather, eſpeci- 


ally after have begun to run. Let them, 
therefore, be duly ſupplied in dry - ſeaſons, 
and they i ehnchd © 6 goats Gllnace, had 
produce a great quantity of fruit. 

When theſe fruit are defi 
culinary, for boiling, they ſhould be gathered 
when quite young, while the outſi u- 
ment, or rind, is perfectly tender ; they will 
then boil exceedingly ſoft, and have an agree- 


able flavour, though ſome of the ſmaller 


Gourd kind are alſo ſometimes uſed when at 
full maturity. = 

To ſave ſeed of theſe ſpecies, it muſt he 
taken from the ripe fruit in autumn; the 
fineſt and the moſt perte& ripened fruit of 
Auguſt and September ſhould be choſen, and 


the ſeeds diveſted of the pulp, as obſerved of 


the cucumbers and melons. 
Second Head. IF: 
CucunBita-CiTRULLUs, the Citrul, or 
| Water-Melon, {Citrullus). | 
The Citrullus is now retained as a ſpecies 
of Cucurbita, according to the Linnzan ar- 


wide, in the allotted places, and tranſplant 
the plants with a ball of earth about their 


rangement, which, by ome former botaniſts, 
was conſidered as a Giſtin genus, under the 
3A "EC 


ſome water, ; and, to the tenderer forts, the oc 
caſional ſhelter of a hand-glaſs, &c. on nights © 


earth them fix or eight inches deep; put in the 


ed to be uſed as 


# 2 
: 0 A 
1 


the Cucurbita. 


. way, ornamented with large 


cv ec 


ame as the Cucurbita, or Gou 


is rly a ſpecies of that genus. 
er 


There is but one ſpecies, viz. 
CucurBiTaA Citrullus. ; 
Citrul, or Water Melen.] Cucurbita, with 

tailing lender ſtalks, branching into many 
runners, extending fix or eight feet every 
leaves divided 
into many parts ; and yellow male and female 
flowers apart, the females ſucceeded by large, 
round, ſmooth, green fruit, the fleſh replete 
with a watery cooling juice; hence denomi- 
nated Water Melon. 

' Paricties of this are, ] Large, round, red- 

fcſhed Water-Melon—L round, white- 

fleſhed Water-Melon—Large, oblong Wa- 
ter-Melon—Small, round Water-Melon. 

* The large varieties of this fruit acquire a 

monſtrous volume, frequently growing as 

Ia as half peck and peck meaſures ; but 

thete very large kinds rarely ripen in any de- 

gree of jon in ray capt. the moſt pro- 
r ſorts, therefore, for ngliſh culture, are 
the ſmaller round kinds, which will ripen free- 

Ih and acquire a rich flavour, and of which 

8 are both red and white-fleſhed kinds. 

The plants are tender herbaceous annuals, 
from the hot parts of the world, and nearly 
of the temperature of the Cucumis Melo, or 

Muſk-Melon, and, like them requiring the 

aid of artificial heat and ſhelter, to bring the 

froit to perfection in this country. 7 

Their ſeaſon of ripening in England is 

Auguſt and September. 1 
Theſe fruits, by their cooling and diuretic 

quality, are ſo very beneficial in hot climates, 

Noa ey are greatly cultivated in Portugal, 

Spain, and the Levant ; alſo in Perſia and 

Egypt, and other parts of Aſia and Africa, 

— the warm parts of America; in all of 

which countries they grow freely in the open 

ground, and ripen in the greateſt perfection; 
and the ripe fruit are often imported into this 

country from Spain and Portugal, &c. 
In England, however, notwithſtanding our 

aids of artificial heat and ſhelter, this fruit, 

on account of its watery quality, and ſome- 
times for want of proper culture, according 
to its nature, is often ripened but indifferent- 
ly, which is the cauſe of its not being in ge- 
neral cfteem. But by aid of ſubſtantial hot- 
beds, under conſtant ſhelter of frames and 
glaſſes, and the beds ſupported in a conſtant 
good heat, the fruit may be ripened in full 
perfeCtion ; which if effected in due time in 


title of frpuria; but its charaQers bong to give it flavour, it is 
A : 


CUC 2 1% 
very delicious eating, 


and is accounted exceeding wholeſome. 
Propagation and Culture. 
The propagation and culture of all the 
varieties of Citrullus is nearly the fame as 
for the-muſk-melons: they are raiſed annuall 
from ſeed ſown in hot- beds, under frames 1 
gene, in February or beginning of March, as 
or the muſk-melons aforeſaid; and when the 
plants _—_ come up a few days, prick them in 
pots (thirty-twos), two plants in each, plungin 
them in tha wr ob rin to ſtop he is 
alſo at the firſt joint ; and when they begin to 
ſhoot runners, tranſplant them into a large 
hot-bed, alſo under frames and lights, where 


| 9 are to remain to fruit. 


s theſe plants are nearly of the ſame tem- 
perature and nature of growth as the cu- 
cumber and muſk-melon, the fame degree of 
hot-bed heat, method of ſowing, raiſing, and 
nurſing the plants, is here to be obſerved ; 
and their whole management, in reſpect to 
giving air, covering the glaſſes on nights, 
giving water, and ſupporting the heat by lin- 
ings &c. is alſo exactly the fame. The 
ridging out the plants into the fruiting hot- 
beds 1s alſo the ſame as the muſk - melon, 
obſerving to make the hot - beds ſubſtantial, 
for one or more of the largeſt three-light 
frames; for, as the plants ſpread conſiderably, 
ſhould have as much room as poſſible; earth 
the bed twelve or fifteen inches thick in hil- 
locks ; but as one hole of plants is ſufficient 
for each three - light frame, therefore, la 
only one hillock of earth juſt under the mid. 
dlemoſt light, earthing the other parts only 
about three inches thick at preſent; ſo when 
the earth is warm, put in one pot of two 
plants in each hill of earth; though one plant, 
if it thrives, will ſufficiently fill the frame, for 
they ſpread at a great rate, and unleſs the 
have full ſcope, they will make little progreſs 
in fruiting. 

When they are thus ridged out, obſerve 
that as the glaſſes muſt be continued conſtam- 
ly on the frames, do not omit giving air at 
all opportunities, agreeable to the rules ex- 
nts bg in the cucumber and melon frame 
culture; likewiſe cover the glaſſes every night 
with mats as for them directed; give alſo fre- 
quent moderate waterings, and earth the bed 

radually to the depth of the hillock on which 
the plants ſtand, and conduct the vine and 
runners in proper directions, ſo as to fill all 
the places within the frame. The heat of the 
| bed mult alſo be ſupported with great ztten- 
tion, by proper linings of hot-dung : obſerve 
this all along, to forward the plants as much 


autumn, whilſt the warm weather continues, 
54S # mY 0 


as poſſible; and this is particularly neceſſary, 
| - when 


cd un 


when the plants begin to ſhow fruit, and 
whilſt it is taking its firſt growth, until almoſt 
as. big as a man's double-fiſt ; for without a 
conſtant bottom heat till that period, it will be 
impoſſible to bring this kind of Melon forward 
enough to ripen in good perfection in England; 
therefore, let it be a rule to maintain a con- 


ſtant heat in the bed, as above, and continue 


the conſtant ſhelter of the glaſſes, tilting them 
all fine days, to allow a proportionable ſhare 
of air; and in ſcorching ſunny weather, a 
flight ſhade of a mat, or a little looſe ſtraw-lit- 
ter, for two or three hours in the middle of the 
day will be neceſſary, together with a mode- 
rate portion of water once a week, or as it 
ſhall ſeem neceſſary; and with this culture, 
the fruit will ily attain perfection in any 
part of Britain, 1 before it is late in au- 
tumn; for unleſs they ripen in Auguſt and 
September, they will be devoid of flavour. 

e aid of bark hot-beds would be very 
beneficial in the culture of this ſpecies, as we 
formerly obſerved in the muſk-melon culture. 

It muſt be remarked, that theſe plants can 
never be fruited in any degree of perfection 
under hand or bell — * c. as practicable 
for the latter crops of muſk-melons. | 

With reſpet to the tokens of ripeneſs of 
theſe fruits, it muſt be remarked, that they 
ſeldom impart that very fragrant ſmell pecu- 
liar to muſk-melons, nor, like them, do they 
often crack or recede from the foot-ſtalks ; but 
they ſometimes change a little yellowiſh, and 
the top becomes ſoft or pliable to the touch, and 
by ſmelling cloſe to that part, they ſometimes 

ſo diſcover their maturity by the emiſſion of 
a little fragrance. 

The ſaving ſeed of this ſpecies is, as ob- 
ſerved of the muſk-melons, to be effected 
always from the fineſt and moſt perfectly 
ripened fruit, treating it in the ſame manner. 

CULINARY Plants. Plants or herbs that 
are uſed in the kitchen for boiling, ſtewing, 
or any other purpole in cookery. F 

CUNONIA conſiſts of a bulbous rooted, 

reen - houſe plant, garniſhed with ſword- 
| leaves, and ſpathaceous, ſpiked flow- 
ers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

Charafters.] CALYx, a ſmall, five-leaved 
cup. CoROLLA, five ſeſſile, oval, ſpreading 
petals. STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped filaments, 
topped with roundiſh twin antheræ. PisTIL- 
LUM, a conic germen, with two ſubulate 
ſtyles, and obtuſe ſligmata. PERICARPLUM, 


| Cape Cunonia.] Hach a compreſſed, brown, | 


an oblong, pointed, two-celled capſule, con- 
taining many roundiſli { 

The ſpecies is, 
.CuxNoNIa capen/is. 


eus 


bulbous root, with narrow, ſword - ſhaped 
leaves about nine inches long, of a glaucaus 
colour; from between theſe a round, jointed 
ſtalk ariſes about fifteen inches high, termi- 
nated by a looſe ſpike of ſcarlet lowers com- 


„ whe of a large ſheath, which are ſucceed- 


oblong capſules. 

his plant is propagated by off-ſets, when 

the leaves are decayed, planting the off-ſets in 
pots, and managing them as other bulbous 
green-houſe plants. See alſo ANnTHoOLYZzA. - 
CUPRESSUS, the Cypreſs Tree. | 
This genus conſiſts of hardy, evergreen, 
and * 2s trees, of beautiful pyramidal 
growth, and are proper both as timber trees, 


and for ornamental plantations, being very- 


pictureſque in their general habit, extending 
their branches regularly all around from top 
to bottom of the ſtem, cloſely decorated with 
ſmall, narrow, thick leaves, and from the 
axillas, oval-amentaceous male, and conic fe+ 
male flowers, ſucceeded by round ſcaly fruit, 
called cones. See Conus. 

Claſs and order, Monecia Monadelphia. . 

Charafers.] Calyx, male and female 


flowers apart on the ſame plant; the males an 


oval catkin, and the females a roundiſh cone, 
each of ſeveral ſcales, and each ſcale ſerving 
as a calyx to one fruQtification. CoroLLA, no 
petals. STAMINA, no filaments, but ſeveral 
united auther at the bottom of each ſcale, 
P18TILLUM, a ſcarcely viſible germen, and 
very ſhort ſtyle. PEerICcarPIUM, none; the 
ſeed being involved only by the tough ſcales of 
the calyx, forming a roundiſh cone. 
There are about four diſtinct ſpecies of theſe 
trees common to the Britiſh gardens, three 
evergreens and one deciduous ; and one of the 
former admits of two beautiful varieties, dit. 


{ fering in ſtature and habit of growth. 


The ſpecies are, 

1 CuPpRESSUS ſempervirens. 

Evergreen Common Cypreſs.] Cupreſſus, 
with an upright ſtraight ſtem, cloſely branch- 
ing all around almoſt from the bottom up- 
wards, into numerous quadrangular branches; 
obtaining, in the different varieties, from about 
fifteen or twenty, to forty or fifty feet ſtature, 
and very cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall, 
narrow, cre, imbricated, evergreen leaves; 


and flowers and fruit from the fades of che 


branches. 
6 | Parieties of ey are, 
vergreen common upright Cypreſs —ariſin 
from about fifteen to 9 > rs, 
with all its branches aſſuming an upright di- 


| reion, often growing in a cloſe pyramidal 
| form. | | 
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bending downwards cloſely, 
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Fwergreen lerixenta! ſpreading 14 ſeeds; ſo 
rom 


arifing thirty or forty feet high, and with all 
the 


branches ſpreading widely in a horizontal | 
neral growth, and very ornamental in their 
very imall, but cloſely 
| moſt proper to be employed in all ornamental 
plantations, -and have a fine a 


direction. 122 

Theſe varieties of Capri. irens 
are inhabitants of the Levant, and grow in 
great abundance in Spain and Portugal, alſo 
in the iſland of Crete, or Candia, where there 
are vaſt plantations of them, and are uſed as 
their moſt common timber, more -er, 
the horizontal kind, as being the larg 

rower, the timber of which is ſuppoſed to 
be of many hundred years' duration in any 
kind of buildings, for it is ſaid to reſiſt the 
worm, moth, and all putrefation. Ihe trees 
in | are alſo beautiſul in their growing 
ſtate, and ſo hardy that they proſper here in 
almoſt any ſoil, but are obſerved to be parti- 
ticularly thriving in any gravelly or _ 
ground, and may be employed to t a 
vantage in ornamental plantations ſor the em- 
belliſhing gardens and parks. The firſt of 
theſe varieties was long the moſt common in 
Engla A, cl 
pyramidal growth, was formerly trained into 
regular figures, by ſhearing it annually in 
ſummer. FL 

2 ee a 5 1 | 

Pendulous Evergreen Portuga re/s, or 
Goa Cedar. . twenty feet high, hav- 
ing all its branches ſpreading irregular and 
garnithed with 
ſmall, glandulous, imbricated leaves, and flow- 
ers fruit from the ſides of the branches. 

3- Curxkssus T7hyzides. 

{Thyoides )J—or Evergreen arbor-vite-leaved 
American Cypreſs, ſometimes called White Ce- 
dar. ] Cupreſſus, with an upright ſtem, branch- 
ing out regularly into numerous ancipital, or 
. and ariſes twenty or thir- 
ty feet high, ornamented with ſmall, flat, ever- 
green leaves, imbricated like arbor vitz, and 
{mall blue cones the ſze of juniper-berries. 

4. CurRxkEssus Difiicha. 

Diflichous-leaved American Deciduous Cy- 
preſi.] Cupreſſus, with an erect trunk, at- 
caining a large bulk, branching wide and re- 
gular, and grows fifty or ſixty feet high, fully 

iſhed with ſmall,* ſpreading, deciduous 
3 arranged diftichous, or along two ſides 
of the branches. And, conſidered as a deci- 
duous tree, makes a moſt beautiful appearance 
in ſummer. — 45 

The flowers of all theſe trees ariſe princi- 
pally from the ſides of the branches, but they 
make but little appearance, and the fruit is 
univerfally / ſmalliſh, cloſe, round cones, 


which, on _ trees, ſometimes ri in 
England, thoug 


not always furniſhed. with 
| 


and on account of its ere, cloſe, | 1 


TY 


our 5 
are commonly procured 


abroad for ſowing. 
All theſe trees being beautiful in their ge- 


4 


placed foliage, are 


ppearance either 
thinly grouped with other trees, on the ſides 


of ſpacious lawns, or to border grand planta- 


tions; likewiſe to aſſiſt in forming detached 
clumps, or to be ſtationed here and there as 
fingle objects, or in ſmall groups by them- 
ſelves, ot from two or three to five or ten of 
different ſorts, in extenſive lawns, parks, and 
other graſs ground; they are alſo choice fur- 
niture to be employed in aſſemblage in form- 
ing rural avenues, and grand rural walks; and 
the evergreen kinds, by their pyramidal form, 
are peculiarly el for embelliſhing the 
grounds contiguous to ornamental garden 
buildings, temples, and other ſimilar ſtruc- 
tures, in any part of pleaſure- grounds; and 
1 trees placed in large breaks or opens, 
in the excurſions of ſpacious ſerpentine walks, 
are very ornamental. | 

As ſome of the ſorts acquire a conſiderable 
ſtature and bulk, and arrive to timber, they 
may alſo be introduced among evergreen fo- 


reſt trees, in the moſt conſpicuous parts of 


eſtates, to the emolument of the owner, as 
well as to improve the beauty and elegance of 
his plantations. — | FS. 1 

The ſeaſon for planting, or tranſplanting 
theſe trees is the ſame as for other hardy ever- 
rooms, and thoſe of the deciduous tribe. See 

VERGREEN and DEcipuous TREES. 

In their culture it is adviſable to ſuffer 
them all to retain their natural growth, in 
which they will exhibit the more pictureſque 
appearance. 

Propagation F all the Sorts. | 

are all raiſed abundantly by ſeeds ; 
they will alſo ſometimes grow by cuttings of 
the young ſhoots ; but the ſeedlings make the 
handſomeſt plants. 

The ſeeds are procured in their cones from 
the ſeedſmen, and by expoſing them to a 
moderate heat, they readily open and diſ- 
—_—_ the ſeeds freely. "The ſeaſon for ſow- 
ing them is any time in March, or early in 
April, and they grow freely on a bed or bor- 
der of common liglit earth, eſpecially the firſt 
and fourth. ſpecies. Let the ground be then 
dug, well broken, and raked ſmooth, then 
drawing an inch of earth evenly from off the 
ſurſace into the alley, ſow the ſeed moderate- 
ly thick, and with the back of a ſpade preſs 
it a little into the earth, then directly ſift the 
earth over it, half an inch deep. The ſeed 


being 


n | ſown, obſerve. that if in April 
and 


will be two years old; then in Mareh or April 
tranſplant them from the ſeed-bed into a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, in nurſery rows one or two | 
feet aſunder: and in three or four years they 
will be fit for the ſhrubbery, & . 
But if the ſeeds of theſe trees were ſown in 
pots, tubs, or boxes; and plunged in a mode- 
rate hot- bed, under a” frame or occafional 
Melter of mats, the plants will come up near 
a month ſooner than thoſe in the full ground; 
and as they will be for warder in growth ac- 
8 they may be pricked out the fol- | 


2 


lowing ſpring into the nurſery. x. 
As the Cupreſſus Thyoides, however, is 
imes'a year after ſowing before the 
3 up. it may therefore be proper to 


ow the ſeeds in boxes, pots, or tubs, for the 


conveniency of removing 'them to'the ſhade, 
to have only the morning ſun during ſum- 
mer, and to a ſheltered ſunny fituation in 
winter ; and if the plants ſhould not appear 
the firſt year, it would be of great advantage, 
m ſpring following, to plunge them in a hot- 
bed, as above obſerved; it will greatly for- 
ward the plants, ſo as to be fit to tranſplan 
the ſpring following, | 
Propagation by Cuttings. 
This may be tried upon all the forts, though 
as to the evergreen kinds, it is often two T0 
before they are properly rooted. Chuſe the 
** ſhoots, plant them in October, or in 
week or April, in a ſheltered fituation, and 
give 8 of water the following ſummer. 
ut the p 
obtain more than half the ſtature of thoſe 
raiſed from feeds. 
CUTTINGS. In gardenirg, Cuttings are a 
part of the branches of plams and trees, cut 
off and planted for the purpoſe of propagation. 
- Vaſt numbers of trees and plants may be 
increaſed by Cuttings ; for, as a branch, or 
even the ſmalleſt twig of one, may be conti- 
dered as a part ſimilar to the whole plant, and 
that when ſeparated, or cut from its. parent, 
is devoid of a root, yet, being planted in 
earth, it in proceſs of vegetation forms one, 
as well as advances with a ſtem furniſhed 


ants raiſed from cuttings will not | 


and fruit, exxRly the ſame as: the. mother: 


plant,. without the leaſt variation 1. | 
Some forts of plants are: alfa propagated; by 


f.. 
Numbers of trees grow ſu reidily by cut- 
tings, that it is the only expeditious 
for raiſing them; and the young ſhbots are the 
proper parts for plaating: though ſome; 'as 
willow, poplar, and alder, will grow either 
by mall Cuttings, of ſix inches to two feet 
long, or by large truncheons, a yard or more 
in length, and as thick as a man's wriſt. And 
of the willow, Cuttings of the large pole 
branches, two or three yards long, and two 


or three inches thick, planted in inniſt places, 
3 44724 8 
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But the proper parts of moſt other trees, 
{hrubs,: and herbaceous: and ſucculent plants, 
for Cuttings, are principally the young ſhoots: 
of one or at moſt two years" growth, though 
moſt trees and other plants ſucceel beſt by the 
one year's Cuttings, anl planted in the autumn 
or ſpring after they are produce; and ſome 
forts of hard · wooded plants fucceel beſt by 
planting the ſame. year's ſhoots in ſummer, as 
is obſerved inder their. reſpective articles, but 

enerally in all. herbaceous plants as grow by 

urtings; they muſt be of the ſame year's 
{hoots of their young ſtalks and branches, and 
plantedearly the ſame ſum ner, in May, June. 
or July; and Cuttin:s of ſucculent plants of 
one, two, or three years growth will grow; 
generally planted in ſpring or ſuminer, from 
April or May to July or Auguſt. 

The proper lengths to take off the ſhoots, 
as Cuttings, are various, from about three or 
four to twelve, fifteen, - ur eighteen inches 
long, according to the nature of the plant, 
length, fize, and ſtrength of the thoors, of 
the reſpective ſorts; all of which is explained 
in the culture of all the different kinds that 
are propagated by this method, each under its 
reſpective Lag; x 

a chuſing the Cuttings, - always prefer 
ſhoots of the moſt farm, even growth. accord- 
ing to their nature, to the long, rambling, 
weakly ſhoots : prefer alſo thoſe that are freeft 
from {ide ſhoots; and in taking off the Cut- 
tings, if they are of the ſmaller, ligneous, 
ſhrubby plants, ſuch as the Wall- flower, 
foutherawood, |; and the like, they may 
be flipped off with the hand from the fide of 
the branch, though theſe are more properly 
flips than Cuttings (See Srirs). And many 
of the fmaller ſorts of ſhrubs, both deciduous 
and evergreens, may be taken off in the ſame 
manner; but in the ſtrong-thoating ſhrubs 
and trees, and in all ſucculeat plants, the 
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with branches, and produces leaves; flowers, 


ſhoots 


of 
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' + ſhoots for Cuttings ſhould always 


well without 1 che old wood. 


Cuttings, they 


C UT 


be cut off, 
either lateral or terminal ſhoots, as they may 
occur convenient for the purpoſe: and in mo 

herbaceous plants, the proper Cuttings,” being 
principally of the flower- are generally 
ee the bottom, and, if very long, 
may de divided into ſhorter lengths for plant 


ing. ry | 
"In taking off Cuttings, it is often of advan-; 
in the tree and ſhrub kinds, to cut them 


adhering to their bottom, 
laurel, and ſeveral others; which may be prac- 
tiſed where convenient; but moſt ſhoots that 
by Cuttings, ſucceed almoſt equally 


will grow 


_ 


In preparing Cuttings previous to p 
trim off all thoots; and all thoſe. which 
have weak, tender, crooked, or gling 
tops, as often occur in many of the deciduous! 
trees and ſhrubs, ſhould be topped, or ſhort- 
enced down to the firm ſtraight wood; though 
thoſe that have ſtraight robuſt tops, according 
to their nature, may remain entire, particular- 
x the evergreen kinds; and never top any 

uttings of ſucculent plants. TIT 
Many forts of trees and ſhrubs that propa- 
e by Cuttings, make very long one year's 
ſhoots, often long enough to admit of divid- 
ing into ſeveral lengths for Cuttings of ten or 
fi inches each, as in the vine, honey- 
ſuckle, jaſmine, paſhon-flower, with many 


with an inch or two of the former year's wood} alſo fully. explained, ac 
particularly the vine, | ſpecti 


young ſhoots from the bottom, as the car- 
| 


26 


but ſucculents ſhould be only juſt put 
far into the earth as to make them ſtand, a 
is ſufficient. to root ; for if planted too low, 
they are apt to rot, not will they emit roots 


Some ſorts. of, Cuttings grow freely in the 
common open ground; others require a ſhady. 
ſituation, and ſome to be potted for occaſional 
ſhelter; and others require the aid of a hot- 
bed, to promote their rooting ; all of which is 

— as the re- 
ve plants require, each under its proper 


genus. 5 | 1 | , 
- Moſt ſorts of Cuttings will be ſufficiently 
rooted in one „and ſome in one or two 
months, eſpecially herbaceous plants and moſt 
kinds of ſucculents ; alſo many ſorts of tree 


LE 


and ſhrub kinds, more particularly ſo in ſuch 


as are of the young wood of the ſame ſum- 
mer, and ſtill more effectually if aſſiſted b 
hot-beds, and even ſometimes in the full . 
when planted in the young wood in ſummer. 
As to the ſeaſon for planting Cuttings, 
ſpring and autumn is the time for moſt ſorts 
of trees and ſhrubs; and for herbaceous 
plants, ſuch in particular as grow by Cut- 
nue of their, flower - ſtalks, as the ſcarlet 
lychnis, lychnidea, &c. and ſuch as grow by 


nation and pink, and thoſe ligneous-herba- 
ceous plants that grow by young ſhoots from 
the ſides of the branches, as ſage, rue, roſe» 


other deciduous climbers, and other trees; but mary, wall- flower, generally ſucceed beſt in 


I would obſerve, that the lower parts of theſe} ſpring and ſummer, as ſoon as their ſhoots 


long ſhoots that are firm and well-ripened, cut 
of about eight or ten to fifteen inches "ws, 


are of due ſize, in April, May, or June, as is 
directed for each ſort in its proper place; but 


are the moſt eligible for Cuttings ; though moſt ſucculents in particular ſucceed beſt by 
the upper parts, if they have acquired a planting their Cottings in ſummer, from about 


tolerably firm texture, may, in caſes of ſcar- 
city. be alſo uſed in lengths as above, reject- 
ing the weak itraggling part toward the upper 
end; but the lowermoſt Cuttings generally 
make the beſt plants. 

All Cuttings of trees, ſhrubs, and plants, 


that are not fucculent, ſhould be planted as | 


ſoon as - poſſible after they have been cut 
from the parent plant. But as to ſucculent 
being moſtly very replete with 
moiſture, when tirſt ſeparated from the parent, 
the humidity continues to iſſue abundantly, 


oſten for ſeveral days at the cut part made in 


ſeparation ; and therefore, until that part is 
dried and cruſted over, it-is not proper to plant 
them, otherwiſe the moiſture flowing out 


. would cauſe them to rot in the earth. 


With reſpect to the mode of planting, 


the middle of May wull Auguſt, and they will 
be well rooted before winter. 

All varieties of particular ſpecies of all ſorts 
of trees that grow by Cuttings, may, by that 
method of propagation, be continued diſtin, 
the ſame as by grafting, budding, and lay- 
ing ; for the plant raiſed from a — will 
be exactly the ſame as the parent, and can 
never vary like ſeedling varieties. See VA- 
RIETIES. 

As there are numerous ſorts of trees and 
ſhrubs, both deciduous and evergreens, as 
well as many ſucculent and herbaceous plants, 
which grow by Cuttings, they are particu- 
larly ed in their proper places under 
their reſpeCtive genera, and the particulat 
method of managing each kind, in reſpe& 
to their propagation by Cuttings, fully ex- 


moſt Cuttings of trees, ſhrubs, and all | plained 


other plants, not ſucculents, ſhould be plant- 


ined. | 
| CYCLAMEN, Sow-bread, but commonly 


ed nearly two parts in three. in the * 


called Cyclamen. 
This 


8 cYe 
Tie conſiſts of many low herbas | 


1 of e tuberous! 
of a large, roundith; 
fleſhy root, wen numerous, angular, 
and heart-ſhaped, ſpotted, marbled leaves, 
and many fleſhy foot-ſtalks, ſix inches high, | 
furmonnted by monopetalous, ow - "PREY 
reflexed flowers. 
Claſs and order, Pemondein Me 
 Charatters.] CATx is roundiſh, — 
4 and permanent. Cox ol LA is monopt- | 
talous, with a globular tube, the limb or up- 
per part large, and divided into five” ſpear- 
ſhaped, reflexed ſegments. STAMINA, five 
filaments, and ſtraight acute antheræ. -Prs- 
TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, filiform ſt * a 
and acute ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a gl 
lar, unilocular berry, opening in five Pars at 
top, and many oval, angular eeds. | 


cevus, 
rooted tithe, confifti 


The ſpecies are, 5 
1. CYCLAMEN ee 1 ny 
European Cyclamen.) Cyclamen, with a large 

orbicular, depreffed y root, crowned by ma- 


ny ordicular-heart-ſhaped, crenated leaves, ele- 
vate& about fix inches on their own foot-ſtalks; 
and between them many fleſhy, radical pe- 
duncles, fix or eight inc 2 th high, terminated 
at top by reflexe flowers in ſpring and fum- | 
mer, ſucceeded by ripe feeds: in June, July, in 
or Auguſt. 

Parieties.] Common. Purple - Dae 
White-floweied. 

2. CYCLAMEN lader: e 1 94 

Toy-leaved Autumn Cyclamen.) Cyctarien 


and fleſhy flower-ſtalks ſix or ſeven inches 
high, terminated by reflexed flowers, appear- 
ing'in Auguſt, September, and October; ſuc- 
oeeded by ſeed- buds fitting} cloſe to the ground 
all winter, and ripen the tollowing ſummer. 

Varieties.] Ivy- leaved purple-flowered— 
White flowered—Round heart-leaved purple- 
flowered; all lowering in autumn, Auguſt, 
September, and October; the leaves riſing 
about the ſame time, continue till May, then 
wither; and the ſeed- bud ſitting cloſe to the 

und all winter among che e en in 
Fore 8 | 

1 e {hyemale) coum. . 

nter-flowering Cyclamen.) Cyclamen with! 

orbicular-heart-ſhaped, plane, entire leaves, 
and bright purple flowers appearing'in winter 
and a in {pritg, and the ripen! in 
June or Jul 

Varieties. J Winter Cychaneh 5 angular 


1 


white flowers With purple flowers. 
This ſpecies and varieties of winter Cy- 


FL 


winter. 


with angular-heart-ſhaped leaves, purple un- | 
derneath, marked with black on the middle; | 


leer and fleſh- coloured flowers — With | 


ee 
clamen gentrally begin flowering towarde 


Chriſtmas, continuing about fox weeks; and 
che leaves, which appear at the ſame time, 
continue in growth till ſummer, then A 
and the ſeeds ripen in ul 

The glee 
generally be 
plamed in pots 


a warm border, or ſome 
for moving to ſhelter of 4 


Winter. 


ms deing; ſomewhat Rare ela 


frame or ene in wy wearer, 7 or = | 


4. Oroucutew N b 6 
Perfian Spring Cyclamen.] S with 
ol Nen — dentated leaves, beautifully 


veined and marbled with white; and white 


flowers with purple bottoms, in March and 


April. 
Varieties.] Purple-flowered with crimſon 
bottoins—Marble-leaved with red flowers 


1 


Wich entire white, ſweet-ſcented flowers - 
With yellow flowers — Wich angular-heart- 


formed, marbled leaves, and white and purple 


flowers with crimſon bottoms. 


varieties, produce Bs wn pretty flowers in 

che ſpring, generally appearing in March, 

April, a May, —. furniſhed with leaves 

at the ſame time, which continue till the begin- 

. of ] Joe, then decay, and the feeds ripen 
The 


pots, 0 move to ſhelter of a MEER] in 
wb eneral Deſeript nt. 


preſſed, ' fleſby lumps, emitting fibres at their 
baſe. "The flowers 'and leaves of all the va- 
rieties ariſe immediately from the root, on 


their own p 


crowns each ſtalk, each divided into five 
ſegments, reflexed- fatkwink - and when the 
flowers fade, their ſtalks thriok ſpĩrally to the 
ground and envelope the ſeed- bud, and ſic 
cloſe to the earth among the leaves; inereaſ- 
ing to a large, round, baccaceous fruit, or 
ſeed-yeſſel, npening; as before Nb in 
June, July, or Auguſt; | 

All the ſpecies and varieties, nods * 
humble ſtature, are very ornamental, botli in 
their variegated large foliage, and Meer beau- 
tiful flowers, ſome of which are very fragrant, 
eſpecially of the vernal kind, which are alfo 


| commonly the moſt beautiful ; but all the ſorts 


merit admiſſion in every curiaus collection. 
The firſt two ſpecies and varieties may bs: 
planted in any of the common borders; but 
noſt of the other forts ſhould: either be ſtation- 
; ; od 


This laſt ſpecies, ' Cyclamen perſcum, and 


plants are rather tenderer 
e former ſorts; they, however, will . 


— — planted cloſe under a” warm 
wall; but it is alſo proper to have ſome in 


"The roots of all theſe plants are large, de- 


foot-ſtalks, about four to ſix 
or ſeven inches high; one flower generally - 


= 
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CYM 
ed cloſe under a-whrm wall, and ſtreltered with | equal [height 


mats, &c. in hard fraſt, I rey 
in a frame or ſe for che Winter. 
They ſhould all have à dry, light ſoil, other- 
wiſe the root is apt to rot b Fee): +} --1 
As the leaves of all the decay. in May 
and June, that is the only proper period ” 
removing the plants either for increaſe 
viding the root, or tv plant them into 0 
prepared earth, or to tranſplant them from one 
place to another, &c. but as the roots do not 
loſe their fibres, like ſome other tuberous roots, 
and moſt kinds of bulbe, they parton be 
often removed. | 
Propagation, c. 
All the ſorts are propa 2 and 
the particular varieties by — theis Toots. 
By feeds — They grow fr in common 
earth; but it will be three, and four 
or fave years before fome of the ſcedlings will 
uce flowers; there is, however, this con- 
ſolation, that the flowers will be large and 
fine, and often ſome new varisties. t the 
ſeed therefore be ſown ſoon after it 1 1 ripe; : at 
large wide ous of th Ben in hoxes, tubs, or 
wide pots of rich 
f an inch deep; ſo place the pots, &c. 
Ray" wn only the morning ſun till October, 
then placed in a warm, funny expoſure, and 
at che approach of bad weather remove 
them under a hot-bed frame, to have occa- 
fonal ſhelter of the lights; but expoſe them 
fully every mild day. this care ſome of 
the hardieſt ſorts will lt protably appear towards 


Chriſtmas, or before, but all of them in 
weather to 


ſpring, obſerving in warm diy 

e moderate waterings till their green leaves 
| Sy in ſummer ; at which time place them 
to have only the morning ſun, as before, till 
October ; then fitt half an inch of freth earth 
over the ſurtace, continuing to defend them 
from froſt in inter; and in ſummer follow-; 

when their leaves: lade, tranſplant them| n 
2 they are to remain, ſome in the full 
ground, and tome of the tender kinds in pots, 
and in @ year or two afier ſome of them will 

in to flower. 

By dividing the rages . but {anall}. 
progreſs of mcreaſe 550 the root; however, 
the root may be «divided by cut it into two 
or three pieces, which muſt be done in ſum- 
mer, planting them again directly, and they 
will each flower at its reſpeclive ſeaſon. 

CYDONIA, the Quince Tree, SeePynus. 

CYMA, Cyme, 2a mode of infloreſcence-in 
the manner of aggregate flow cring, ſomewhat 
reſembling an un Ml. 

The 2 is properly a bunch or a regate 
of I wall flowers, p/owing iwoſtly to an 


gut earth, and cover | rz 


| having 


14 but differing om the umbel, in that <4; 
ſecondary or . collateral foot-ſtalks SE 
the main peduncle ariſe without any regul 

-| order; though generally the whole roger 
form nearly an even ſurface at top, as before 
intimated, either flat, as in elder, and lavrus- 
tinus, or rqundiſh, as in guelder-roſe, & o. 

CYNARA, Artichoke and Cardoon. 

Of this genus are two eminent ſpecies for 
the kitchen „the Artichoke and Car- 
doon, both bardy, herbaceous plans ; the 
former perenaial, and the latter rather one 
nial, in England. : 
en and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia EE qua- 

. | 

CharaFers.) CAaLvyx, e flower, 
having a ventricoſe calyx, compoſed 
of numerous broad ſcales. CoxoLLA, nu- 
merous tubular, hermaphrodite florets, nd 
| Gve-parted at top, STAMINA, five capillary. 
filaments in each floret, and cylindrical anthe- 

rz indented in five parts. fp bagged an 
oval germen to each floret, flender ſtyle, and 
| oblong, emarginated ſtigma. PERICAR IU, 
down gg SEMEN, a Age et ſeed, crown 
ed with down. 

Ofthe garden Artichoke there is but one real 
ſpecies, and of the Cardoon the ſame; but of 
the Artichoke there are two principal varieties. 

The ſpecies of Artichoke is, | 

Cynara Scolymus. 

{ Scalymus }J—or the Garden Artichoke. ] — 09 
nara, with large, thick, ial roots, 
crowned by a conſiderable cluſter of large. 
pinnatifid, erect leaves, two or three feet lon 
and in the midſt upright ſtalks a yard * 4 
ſurmounted by a large, round, ſcaly head, 
bein ſed of numerous, oval, calyci- 
1 roger incloſing the florets, fitting on a 
mT flelhy receptacle, which, as well as 
the fleſhy baſe of the ſcales, is io ow cat 
able paris of the, plant, 

; Farzeties of this are, ; 
 Conjcal-headed green French py 1 (OB. 
the folio. of the leaves commonly 
terminated by ſmall ſpines, a tall ſtalk, the 
head ſomewhat conical, and of a light-green 
colour, and with the ſcales pointed at top. 
opening and turning outward. 

Gebular-Headed red Dutch Avrtich obe—hav- 
ing leaves without ſpines, a ſtrong ſtalk, the 
head large, globular, alittle Jer at top, 
and of a reddith- green colour, broad, obtuſe 
ſcales emarginat at top, growing cloſe, and 


turning iuward. 4 
i * 
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Of theſe two varieties the globular-headed | which, when intended, may be done in au- 
kind is deſervedly in moſt eſteem; being con- tumn, after they have yielded their ſummer 
fiderably larger than the conical-headed Ar- [crop; at which time, obſerving, that if you 
tichoke ; ai its eatable parts, both of the [ſhall have occaſion for many young plants as 

bottom and ſcales, are conſiderably more thick [ſoon as poffible in ſpring, ſome of the beſt of 

and fleſhy, as well as more agreeably fla- [theſe old ſtools may, in October or Novem- 
voured, and ſhould therefore be principally fber, be trenched in cloſe together, in ſome _ 
cultivated both for family and market. dry warm place, under a hedge, or any fence 

Both the varieties are perenmal in root; [open to the full ſun, raifing the earth up about 

but the leaves and fruit-ſtem die to the ground |the young ſhoots; and in winter, when hard 

in winter, and their roots remaining, ſend |froſts prevail, cover with long dung litter, and 
up new leaves, and a ſupply of Artichokes |thereby you will have a chance of obtaining 
every ſummer, for _— 2 if required. good plants for a new plantation, if the ſe- 

The conical n-headed fort is rather the | verity of the winter ſhould deſtroy or much 

hardieſt to reſiſt the power of ſevere froſt. {| injure thoſe of the ſtanding crop in the open 

The flowers and ſeed of all the plants of quarters of the garden; however, this is only 

this genus are produced in the centre of the | mentioned to be practiſed occaſionally, when 

head, the ſcales of which are the proper ge- a large ſupply of young plants may be requir- 
neral calyx of the flower, which, being com- ed; as in general, when the winters are not 
pound, conſiſts of numerous ſmall *bluith | very rigorous, the ſtanding: plantations com- 
florets, ſucceeded by downy ſeeds fitting naked | monly furniſh a plentiful ſupply of young 
on the receptacle. $47 v6 ſuckers in the ſpring for planting ; fo that the 
The Culture; and firſt of their Propagation, |above old ſtools may only be retained occa- 
and Methed of planting. tionally. 
© Both the varieties of Artichoke are propa- Theſuckers, off-ſets, or young plants, either 
cated always by ſuckers or oft-ſets arifing an- of any ſtanding plantation, or of the old roots 
nually from the ſtool or root of the old plants above mentioned, are generally to be taken 
in ſpring, which are to be taken from good off for planting in March; and ſometimes, in 
plants of any preſent plantation, in March or | very backward ſeaſons, or after hard winters, 
beginning of April, and "planted in an open | it will be the beginning or middle of April, 

_ of the Kkitchen-garden, in rows five | before they are large enough for that purpoſe, 

et aſunder, all, as hereafter directed, and | which ſhould be from about fix, eight, or ten 
they will produce Artichokes the ſame year | inches to a foot long. For the method of 
in autumn; the ſame plants enduring many | ſlipping or taking them off for planting, ſee 
years, they continue producing a freſh crop |the method of their Spring Dreſſing. 

annually in ſummer. y | With reſpe to ſituation and foil for theſe 

It however ſhould be remarked, that al- plants, they ſhould have a free expoſure ; the 
though Artichokes are of many years' dura- more diſtant from ſpreading trees the better, 
tion, yet their annual produce of fruit will, | which would draw them up weak ; and as to 

after the third or fourth year, be every ſeaſon | ſoil, they proſper in any common ſoil of 2 

fmaller and leſs fleſhy in the eatable parts; ſo | kitchen-garden, capable of producing tolera- 

that a freſh plantation ſhould be made every | ble crops. of other eſculent plants, though 
- three or four years: but, in order to obtain a | they are the moſt proſperous in a ſomewhat 
longer ſucceſſion of heads during each ſea-| moiſt ſoil; but, if poſſible, avoid planting 
fon, I ſhould adviſe to make a ſmall plantation | them in wet ground, as in ſuch the plants 
annually, whereby you will have a regular would be in danger of rotting, or ſubject to 
fupply of fruit ſeveral months, i. e. from] great injury in winter; and having fixed on 
June till November; for the old plants of one | the ground, lay thereon a conſiderable coat 
or more years* ſtanding produce their heads | of rotten dung, ſpreading it equally over every 
in June and July, and are moſtly over by the | part; then trench the = ble one good ſpade 
latter end of Auguſt; at which time, the | deep, beſides the top paring or thovelling, 
young plantation of the ſame year takes place, | and each trench two ſpades wide; as you pro- 
producing fine large heads, continuing to come | ceed, bury the dung equally in the bottom of 
in gradually till November; therefore, by the trenches. 22 . 
planting a few every ſpring, you have, beſides | The ground being thus prepared, then get 
the long ſucceflion of fruit, a crop always [the plants, ſuch as above mentioned, and pre- 
ready to ſucceed the old ones, when, by |pare them for planting; obſerving to make 
their declining in production of good heads, |choice of ſuch of the thoots or Aol on- 
ly as are beſt furniſhed with ſome fibres to 
| 3B- their 
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you ſhall think proper to eradicate them; 


l 


| 


the farſt ſeaton ; i 


CYN 


their roots; taking theſe ane by one, cut off any 
very hard or knubbed part at bottom, rejecting 
ſuch as are very — 4 and ſtringy, and trim 


the outer leaves down about one third or near 
half way, fo as the central? gnes have full li- 
berty to expend. Being thus trimmed, let 
them be directly planted by line and dibble, 
in rows five feet aſunder, and the plants two 
feet and a halt diſtance in each row, inſerting 
each plant three or four inches deep in the 
ground, cloſing the earth well about the root 
and body of the plant as you proceed in plant- 
ing; and immediately let every one be water- 
ed, for this will ſettle the mould cloſe about 
them, fix every one firmly in its place, and 
promote their early rooting ; oblerving, if the 
weather at this time proves dry, to repeat the 
waterings every two or three days, for a week 


or a fortnight, till they have taken freth root, 
and begin to grow. 
Atter this, uire no further culture 


during ſummer than to be kept clean from 
weeds, which is readily done by hoeing with 
a large hoe between the plants in dry weather. 
And in the beginning of winter the ground 
muſt be ridged up along each row, to defend 
the plants from froſt. See the ¶ inter Culture. 

In making a plantation of Artichokes as 
above, it neceflary to make the beſt advantage 
of every compartment of ground, may ſow 
ſome ſmall temporary crops een the rows 
as a crop of round ſpi- 
nach, radiſhes, or lettuce, &c. ſowing the 
ſeed broad-caſt and raked in; and when theſe 
come off in June, may then plant a row of 
coleworts, cabbage, or ſavoys along the mid- 
dle ſpace, to come in for autumn ſervice. 

Their Culture when in Fruit. 

The plants of the new plantation will be- 
gin to thow their fruit or heads the beginning 
of Auguſt, and will be in the fulleſt perfec- 
tion from about the middle of that month to 
the latter end of September ; and ſometimes 
tacy continue fruiting gradually until No- 
vember; but next year the fame crop will 
come into fruit in June and July, and be 
moſtly all over in Auguſt; ſo that, as already 
noticed, if you 2 continue a ſucceſſion 
annually from June to November, always 
plant a few every ſpring, to come into fruit 
Is 0 WEI thoſe of older 

nts. 

But with reſpe& to the care of the plants 
when in fruit, obſerve, that, beſides the prin- 


cipal or top fruit, ſeveral collateral ſmall heads 


often ariſe from the ſides of the main ſtem, 
which ſide-ſhoots, or ſuckers, being diſplaced, 
the whole nouriſhment is conſequently direct- 
ed to the principal *. therefore if you 


prefer one lucge handſome 


the ground, and forming the ea 


SG IN 
bead to three or 
four ſmall ones, the above culture ſhould be 


conſtantly 
fore the ſide-heads exceed the ſize of a hen's 


S * * 
kf nele ſmall fide-heads or ſuckers are by 
many greatly eſteemed, being cooked in vari- 
ous ways, and ſerved up to table; and the 
Loudon gardeners having great demand for 
them, they gather them as they are produced, 
and tie them in bunches for market, | 
But ſome perſons, not anxious about hav- 
ing very large heads, ſuffer the above-men- 
tioned fide-ſhoots to remain, rather preferring 
three or four middling ones, from the ſame 
ſtem, in ſucceſſive order, to only one large 
truit. | | 
The maturity of the Artichoke heads is, 
when arrived to their full magnitude, diſco- 
verable by the ſcales diverging from each 
other conſiderably, but before the centre or 
crown opens, to ſhow an effort for flowering. 
When the heads are to be gathered, you 
ſhould cut them with fix or eight inches of 


the ſtalk at leaſt; but if for market, almoſt 


three times that length. 

But as the heads are gathered, the whole 
ſtalk ſhould always be broken down cloſe to 
the ground, being neceſſary to the welfare of 
the plants, by encouraging 
as poſſible, to produce ſome new thoots more 
freely before winter. . | 
Their Winter Dreſſing, and landing up to pro- 

tet them from Froft. 

The winter culture of Artichokes is prin- 
cipally to land or earth up the rows, to 

ard the crown of the root and young ſhoors 
— ſevere froſt, which is done Aeg 

into & 
ridge along each row over the roots; without 
which precaution, the inclemency of the win» 
ter often proves deſtructive to thoſe plants. 

This work ſhould be done in November, 
or beginning or middle of December, accord- 
ing as the weather continues more or leſs 
mild. 

In the firſt place, cut down all the large 
leaves near the ground, preſerving only thoſe 
of the central young ſhoots ; and this may be 
done any time in Novyember ; then, at the 
time above mentioned, proceed to dig the 
ground between the rows, and work it up 
cloſe to the plants, in a fort of ridge, alowg 
each row. But the moſt wn pag way is, 
if the plants are in cloſe rows for a full crop, 
i. e. in rows. five feet aſunder, range a line 
exactly along the middle of each ſpace be- 
tween the rows ; then with the ſpade chop the 
ground along according to the line; and thus 

yo you 


. 


ctiſed, from time to time, be- 


eir ſtools, as much 


— 


eyN 


you form beds five feet broad, one row of 
rp ranging along the middle of each-{act 

; then dig the ground, bed and bed lon 
ways, a moderate ſpade deep, gradually wor 


- 


4 


- 
- 


ing the earth from each fide towards the middle 


in a ridge along the row of plants, as above 
obſerved, ſo as each row ſtand exactly in the 
middle of every ſuch ridge of earth ; rearing 
the earth cloſe about the plants, but not quite 
over their tops; and this will greatly ſhield 
the crown of the root and young ſhoots from 
the effects of hard froſts. 

But when the rows of Artichokes are ten 
feet diſtant, as in many of the kitchen-gar- 
dens, for the ſake of obtaining other crops 
between, you may then either ridge up the 
plants, in five-feet wide beds, as above di- 
rected, or trench all the ground in the com- 
mon way, in ridges two or three feet wide, 
ranging the way of the rows, and digging 
them one ſpade deep; and as you advance to 
each row of plants, land them up, by form- 
ing a good ridge along the row, that each row 
ſtand in the middle of a ridge of earth, as in 
the other method. 

However, inſtead of landing up the plants 
in either of the above methods, ſhould not 
omit drawing ſome earth, with a hoe or ſpade, 
" cloſe about the plants, and at the approach 
of ſevere froſt, add a covering of long dung lit- 
ter, or ſome light, dry, mulchy material; though 
ſome never land, nor draw any earth about 
them at all, only mulch the plants in Decem- 
ber, or towards Chriſtmas, or ſooner, if hard 
froſts ſet in, laying ſome ſhortiſh dry mulch 
about each hole of plants, bringing it cloſe 
round about the ſhoots, and let it remain all 
winter, till danger is paſt ; either of which 
methods is indeed often ſufficient in our ordi- 
nary winters ; but as there is no knowing 
what weather will happen, ſo it is not always 
to be depended on ; and there is nothing more 
effectual for the benefit of the plants, than 
ridging up the earth about them, as before 
directed. ee 

Remember, however, that if the froſt in 
winter ſhould prove extremely ſevere, it is 
alſo adviſable to lay over each ridge a cover- 
ing of any kind of long, dry, mulchy litter, 
which, together with the. ridge of earth, will 
effectually ſecure the plants. | 

Likewiſe obſerve, if rigorous froſts ſet in 
before you have time to Fand the plants, do 
not fail, in that caſe, to lay a thick covering 
of dry litter over them. 3 

All coverings that have been occaſionally 
uſed during hard froſt, ſhould be removed in 
February, or at leaſt as ſoon as the weather 


breaks; and in March or beginning of April 


1 


the ridges of earth ſhould be levelled down. 
and the plants have their ſpring drefling as 


follows. N 
Their Spring Dreſſing, by levelling down Fe 
N and diſplacing the ſuperabundant 
o0ts. 1 


In March or beginning of April, according 
to the forwardneſs of the Raſa, when the plants 
have madeſome tolerable ſhoots above ground, 
the ridpes of earth, landed over them in winter 
for their protection, ſhould be levelled down, 
and all ſuperabundant and ill placed ſhoots 
cleared away, leaving only two or three of the 
moſt Poem ſuckers upon each ſtool. 

Taking opportunity of dry weather for this 
work, dig or level down the ridges of carth 
length-ways, row and row, ſtirring all the 
ground between and cloſe about the plants ; 
and as you proceed, remove the earth from 
about the crown of the root and young ſhoots, 
as low as the part of the ſtock from whence 
they ariſe : then, if there are ſeveral ſhoots, - 
hx upon two or three of the ſtraighteſt, moſt 
promiſing, and beſt ſituated on each root, 
toward the lower part of the ſtool, at ſome 
diſtance from each other; let all the reſt be 
cleared away, by flipping them off cloſe to 
the root, and directly turn in the earth 
again about the remaining ſhoots, cloſing the 
earth well around them, and preſs it gently be- 
tween, to preſerve them as far diſtant from 
each other as their ſituation will admit, and 
trim off any broken or dangling leaves; and 
in this manner treat every Rock, as you ad- 
vance in digging or laying down the ridges, 
obſerving to level the ground in a neat man- 
ner; anf if you chuſe, the ſpaces between the 
rows may be ſown with ſpinach, &c. or.any 
light crop, as obſeryed at the time of making 
the plantation. 

But I would remark of this ſpring-drefling, 
that if in March you find the ſtocks ſhoot 
weakly, occaſioned by hard froſt or mach wet, 
it will be proper, only for the preſent, to open 
and looſen the earth, and level down the ridges 
a little, to encourage the roots; and in three 
or four weeks after, when they have made 
tolerable ſhoots, may flip them as above, and 
dig and level the ground properly. 

he young ſhoots which are flipped off in 
the above ſpring- dreſſing, are, as before ob- 
ſerved, the proper plants wherewith to make 
new plantations ; a proper quantity of the beſt 
ſhould therefore be reſerved, making choice 
of ſuch as are ſtraight, from about ſax, eight, 
or nine inches, to a foot long, and whoſe 
bottoms cut free and criſp, rejecting ſuch as 
are very tough, woody, and hard, at the | 


baſe, 
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The ſooner they are planted after being ſe- 
parated from the old plants, the better; but it 
the ground ſhould not be ready, lay them til! 
then, by the roots, in a trench, placing them 
upright, for if placed flating, they, 5 aſ- 
fuming an upright growth, would become 
crooked. 

When they are to be conveyed to any con- 
fiderable diſtance, they ſhould be packed dry, 
in {mall bundles of eight or ten, wrapping dry 
hay about them, and tying each bundle with a 
hey-band, and pack the ſeveral bundles in 
hampers or large garden-mats; when they 
arrive, place the roots in water a few hours 
previous to planting. 

manuring the Plants. 

Such plantations of Artichokes as are per- 
mitted to remain ſeveral years in the fame 
place ought to have the ground manured every 
other year, with fome thoroughly rotten uns 
applying it in November, at the time of land- 
"ws up the plants, and dig it in one good ſpade 

2 


By this practice a plantation of Artichokes 
wilt continue in good condition, and bear 
tolerable heads for ſeveral years ; though, as 
they grow old, the heads will be ſmaller in 
proportion. 
Second Species of Cynara, the Cardoon. . 

The Cardoon, in its general habit, greatly 
reſembles the Artichoke plant, but is FE 
and more upright, regular growth; the leaves 
taller, broader, and more deep and pinnati- 
idly divided; and the ſtalks of the leaves, 
<> are the only eatable parts of the 

t. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. 
_ Coxara Cardunculus. | 

Cardunculus, or Cardoon.] Cynara, with 

by a conſi- 


thick, fleſhy, fibry roots, crown 
derable cluſter of large, ere, deeply-pinnatind 
leaves, four or five feet high, having all the 
lobes pinnatifid, and thick prickly foot-ſtalks ; 
and amidſt them, upright tall ſtems, terminated 
by ſcaly, ſmall Artichoke-like heads, furniſh- 
ing flowers and ſeed, but not any eatable 
fubſtance in that part, as in the Artichoke. 
This plant is often bicnnial in England, 
ariſing from ſeed in ſpring, obtains perfection 
in autumn and winter, ſhoots up ſtems in 
ipring after, flowers in July, ripens ſeed in 
ptember, and the whole often dies the winter 
following in this country ; but it rarely pro- 
duces good ſeed here, ſo it is commonly pro- 
cured 5 the ſeedſmen from France, Spain, 


and Portugal. The plant is large, regular, 
and of noble appearance in its general growth. 

The ſtalks of the leaves being thick, fleſhy, 
and criſp, are the catable parts, firſt blanching 
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them by landing up like celery, two feet to a yard 
long, to render them white, tender, and agree- 


ably flavoured, which otherwiſe would be 
rank and bitter; they are in perfection in 
autumn and winter, and are uſed for ſallads, 
ſoups, ſtewing, and other culinary purpoſes. 

Though, as theſe plants are not in any 
general eſtimation in this country, only in ſome 
particular families, they may be cultivated leſs 
or more, or as required, according to the 
demand of a family, or for market; for which 
latter, they are raifed in ſome principal kitchen 
gardens in the vicinity of London, and brought 
to Covent Garden, and fome other markets of 


that metropolis, generally bound in bunches, 


three plants in each, and ſold at three or four 
to five ſhillings or more per bunch. | 

The plants being of conſiderable 
require to grow in rows fave feet aſl 
tour diſtant in the rows. 

Propagation and Culture, 

It is propagated by ſeed ſown annually in the 
full ground in March, either in a bed for 
tranſplantation, or at once in the place where. 
you defign the plants ſhall ſtand to come to. 
perfection. ; 

The following are the directions for both 
methods of culture. RR | 

Firſt by tranſplantation.—Sow the ſeed in 


owth, 
r, and. 


March, or beginning of April, by broad-caſt, 
f earth; tread it in, and rake the 

round, and when the plants are three inches 
bigh, thin them to four or five inches diſtance, - 


in a bed of ric 


that they may not draw each other weak; and 


in June they will be fit to tranſplant; in the 


beginning or middle of June, therefore, pre- 
pare an open ſpace of ground by manuring 
and digging, or that has been dunged in the 


preceding winter or ſpring ; draw lines five 
feet diſtance, and put in the plants by dibble, 
at four feet diſtance in the lines, either on le- 


vel ground or in drills, or hole them in wide ba- 
ſon-like holes, cighteen inches over, and five or 
ſix deep, making the ſides ſloping, and fer one 

bod plant upright in each hole; give water 
JireQly, which repeat, if dry weather, every 
evening or morning till they have taken root; 


after this, all ug, require is hoeing the ground 
ill weeds, until the end of- 
September or October, when the plants will be 


occaſionally to 


arrived nearly at full growth, ſo as the leaves 
of the different plants will almoſt meet, and 


thoſe of each plant are then to be tied together, 


and landed up to blanch them, as hereafter 
directed. | | 
By ſowing where are to remain, Let 
the ground be marked out in lines five feet 
diſtance, as in the tranſplanting method; then, 
along each line, form baſon-ſhaped holes, 


eighteen 
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eighteen inches wide, and two or three deep, 1 dry day, to tie up the leaves of each plant 
the holes four feet diſtant from. centre to centre | cloſe and regularly together around, by degrees, 
in the row; in each hole drill in three,or four [almoſt to the top; this done, dig and break the 
ſeeds, ranging the way of the row, coveting f earth, and as yon proceed, bank it vp cloſe 
them half an inch deep: give occalional | round each plant nearly as high as the tying or 


waterings in very dry weather; and when the | bandage, ſmoothing it with the back of the 


plants are come up three or four inches high. 
thin them to one of the ſtrongeſt iu each hole; 
at the ſame time clear away weeds, and ſtir 
the earth, with a hoe about each remaining 
plavt; and thus the plants remaining where 
town, nat receiving any check by removal, 
they eſtabliſh their roots firmly from the 
beginning, will grow more freely aud ſtrongei 
than thoſe which are tranſplanted, and ſooner 
arrive io full Gze, with large ſtalks, in fine 
order for general blanching... _ 

- Theſe plants are cultivated in wide rows, 
on account ot their 8 growth, as well as 
for the convenience of having a ſuffic ent 
portion of earth to land them to a due height, 
1. e. two or three feet, for in rich ground they 
ofien grow four feet high, and it is neceſſary to 
land chem up, for blanching, above halt their 
full lengtn. 

All the culture neceſſary for theſe plants 
during their growth till ht for blanching, is to 


keep them clean from weeds, by hoeing the 


ound. 1 
As theſe plants ſtand at conſiderable diſtances 


from each other, you may have ſome {mail 
temporary crops between the rows the.fuſl 
three months, ſuch as ſpinach, lettuce, endive, 
cabbage, ſavoy, or broccoli plants, for tranſ- 
planting, &c, obſerving to keep che holes ol 
Cardoons perfectly clear from every thing. 
Method of landing them for blanching. 
Generally in September and October, the 
Cardoons will, be grown very large, and 


their foot-ſtalks have acquired a thick ſub- 


ſtance; you muſt then tie up the leaves of 
each plant, to admit of landing them up 
cloſely all around, for blanching, which will 
be five or ſix weeks in effecting, and the 

lants will come in for uſe in November and 
euch Tra and continue all winter. 

But if the plants. are required ſor uſe as ſoon 
as poſſible in autumn, the blanching may be 
begun in Auguſt, ſo as to have the plants for 
uſe towards the latter end of September and 
October; performing this firſt landing by ap- 
Aying the earth in a broad baſis round the 
De part of each plant; but afterwards, 
when more fully grown, mult tie the leaves 
together, preparatory to a full landing a more 
conſiderable height a 

The method is, firſt, having hoed and cleared 
the ground from weeds, then having procured 
ſome hay- bands, proceed with theſe materials, 


ſpade, both to fix it properly, and that it mT 
;cadily ſhoot off the falling wet; obſerving, 
the plants ſhould advance more in height, to 


continue the tying of hay-bands higher in pro- 


portion; for it is neceſſa to have them ted 
ap nearly their full vow oh both to blanch- 
taem more effectually, and ſecure them from 
injury of ſevere froſt. bs 1 


To obtain a more regular ſucceſſion, the 


landing may be performed at different times, 
allowing the diſtance of a fortnight between 


each time of landing. | | 
In fix weeks the plants are ſometimes tole- 
rably blanched, but m two months they are 
generally in excellent order. 

1 may be continued all winter, with the 
care of covering the tops of the plants with 
ogg litter during hard froſts. 


o ſave Cardoon ſeeds. —Coltivate a few 


plants in a ſheltered ſunny place; let them 


ſtand unblanched, protecting them from froſt 
with light litter; they will ſhoot up in ſpring 
tollowing, flower in July, and if a fine warm 
dry autumn, they will .ripen ſeed towards. 
n 

CY NOGLOSSUM, Hound's Tongue. 

It, furniſhes hardy herbaceous biennials, 
perenmals, and annuals, for medical uſe, and 
as flowering plants for ornament in gardens. 

Claſs _ order, Pentandria Monogynia. 


and permanent. CoRoLLA is monopetalous, 
tunnecl-ſhaped, five-parted at the brim, and the 
chaps cloſed. STAMINA, five filaments, and 
roundiſh antheræ. PiSTILLUM, a four-parted 
ermen, permanent ſtyle, and indented ſtigma. 
ERICARPIUM, none ; the calyx ſupplying 
its place, containing four feeds. 
'The material ſpecies are. 
1. CYNOGLOSSUM officinale. 
"  Officinal, er Common Hound's' Tongue. } 
Cynogloſſum, with large, thick, blackiſh roots, 
crowned by large, oval-ipear-thaped, hoary 
leaves, and amidſt them, upright firm ſtalks 
two feet ligh, adorned with narrow cloſe- 
fitting leaves, and terminated by reddiſh flow- 


ers, in June and July. 


= 


| Farieties.] White flowering ; Hound's 


Tongue — Evergreen Hound's Tongue. 

This ſpecics and varieties may be conſi- 
dered both as biennials and perennials, beca uſe 
in moiſt ſoils they often die ſoon after they 
have perteCted feeds; but in dry gravelly 


* | foils, 


Charaders.] CAL vx is oblong, five-parted, 
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tion. 2 5 N. 
It grows wild under hedges, and is chiefly 
valued tor its root in medicine. 

2. CyxocLossUM Ompitg/odes. 

{Omphaledes}—er Perennal Venus Navel- 
Wert.] Cynogloſſum, with flender trailing 
ſtalks, creeping and rooting at every joint. 
heart-ſhaped imooth leaves, on foot- 
talks; and from the axillas of the ſtalks, 
bright blue flowers in looſe panicles, appearing 
in March, April, and May. | 

- CYRoGLOSSUM iii. 

 Flax-leaved Annual Hund Tongue, or 
Commen enn Navel-wort.} Cynogloſſum, 
with apright,- flender, branchy ſtalks, fix or 
eight inches high, garniſhed with long, very 
narrow, ſmooth, greyiſh leaves; and all the 
branches terminated by looſe panicles of imall 
Worte flowers, in June and July. 

4. CyxoGLOSSUM fufttanicum. | 

Portugal Anmual Hound"s Tongue, or Taller 
Venus Navel-wore. | 5 with up- 
right branchy ſtalks ten or fiſteen inches high. 
garnithed with ſpear-ſhaped rough leaves, and 
all che branches terminated by looſe ipikes of 
white flowers, in June and July. | 

The flowers of all thete plants are, fingly, 
of one tunnel-ſhaped petal, are ſmall but 
pretty numerous, which in the firſt, third, and 
fourth forts, are ſucceeded by plenty ot ſeeds. 

Ot cheſe four ſpecies, the ſecond, third, and 


fourth forts, are thoie that merit culture as 


flowering plants, and are pretty ornaments for 
the fronts of borders, &c. the two lauer of 
whieh have been long inhabitants ot our gar- 


dens, in the collection of hardy annuals. 


They are all hardy, and proſper in the open 
borders. 67641 
Propagation. 

The frſt ſpecies may be raifed by ſowing 
the ſeed in any ſoit in autumn or ſpring, and 
they will rie plentifully in March or April. 

The ſecond fpecies propagates itſelf abun- 
dantly by its rooting ſtalks, cuttings of which 


may be taken off with roots, in ſpring, ſum- | 


mer, or autumn, and planted where they are to 

The two annual forts. are always raiſed 
from ſeed in ſpring, ſown in patches in the 
borders where they are to flower, ſowing ſeve- 
ral ſeeds in each patch a quarter to half an inch 
deep ; and when the plants come up, occa- 
ſonal water and weeding is all they require; 
and by two or three different ſowings, they will 
a—_ . | __ — the end of 5 

| IPEDIUM, Lady's Slipper. 
It conſiſts of four ſpecies of hardy herba- 


_ ceous perennials for ornament, growing erect 


about a foot high, 


ſoils, the roots are oftem.of ſeveral year dura 
e | leaves, and crow 


cove 
| _ with large oval 
b  quadripetadons, 
nectarious flowers. ! pts a — 
Claſs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 


Charatters.] ' CALYX is a ſpatha. Co- 


ROLLA, four or five long, ſpear-thaped, -ex- 


panded, erect petals, and in the midſt a large, 


wollen, roundiſh, hollow nectarium. Sr 


by a ſpatha, protruding a large 
panding its four petals cruciform, having in 
the centre a lar 
whole very clegant, and of different colours in 


the varieties. 


vellow flow ers 
purple flowers Golden flowers - Red flow- 


nis tpecies and reſ 


many of our ſhady woods, &c. 


MINA, two thort gynandrous filaments, and 
erect anther æ. PISTILLUM,'along contorted 
germen, thort ſtyle, and obiglete ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPLUM, an oval, trigonous, three-fur- 
rowed, unilocular capſule, and numerous ſeeds. 

The ipecies are, 

1. CYPRIPEDIUM Calceolns. | 

{Calcoolus Maria -r Common Lady's 
Slipper. ] Cypripedium, with thick, fleſhy, 
hbrous, creeping roots, fending up, in ſpring, 
ſeveral upright robuſt ſtalks a foot high, adorn- 
ed with la: ze, oval-tpear-ſhaped, ribbed, cloſe- 
litting (caves, placed alternate, and ſurmounted 
N flower, ex- 


hollow nectarium; the 


Varieties are.] Common Lady's Slipper, with 
ple flowers —Pale- 


ers— Large yellow flowers—Variable flowers, 
pective varieties are 


perennial in root, but the ſtalks and leaves riſe 
annuilly in ipring, and decay in autumn, and 
all the forts flower in June; are extreme} 
ornamental, and their ſtructure ſingularly 
curious, particulazly in their large, ſwollen, 


roundith nectarium, which is feigned to re- 
leinble a flipper, or, rather, a wooden ſhoe; 
hence the plants derived the name. 

Of the above varietics, ſome grow wild in 
e others are 


originally of America ; and they all highly 


merit culture, both as plants of curioſity and 


Ornament. | 
2. CyYPRIPEDIUM album. 
I hue-petaled Lady's Slipper.) Cypripe- 


dium, with fibrous roots, ſending up in ſprin 
ſeveral upri 
with ovate-laaceolate, cauline, ribbed leaves, 
placed alternate, and embracing the ſtem, 


t ſtalks, a foot high; garniſh 


which is topped with a ſpatha, protruding a 


four-petaled white flower, with a large pur- 


pliſh-red nectarium. 
3. CYPRIPEDIUM Gulboſum. Prat 
ulbous Lady's Slipper.) Cypripedium, 
with a roundiſh bulbous root, crowned by 


radical roundith leaves; and between them 


erect, low ſtalks, terminated each by one large 
flower, having an oblong nectarium. | 


| 4. CYRPRIPEDIUM 
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+& Ovenienpron a 1 | - Oblique leaved Cyrt wthus.] Hath a fleſhy 


* Feaulous, two-leaved Lady's Lipper. ] Cy- 
pripedium, with, a bulbous root, from which 


ariſe two oblong-pointed leaves, between 


bulbous root, ſmooth oblique leaves, and urn - 
hellate pendulous flowers, terminating a foot- 
ſtalk about one foot hig. 5 ; 


which iſſues a vefy ſhort ſtalk, „ ters, re The roots of theſe plants are perennial; the 
0 AE 1 / 


flower, having a large, roundiſh, inflated, 
low nectarium of a purple colour. 


Theſe ſpecies, &c. are perennial in root, but 


annual in ſtalk and leaves. HE 
The flowers of all the ſorts appear the end 


of May or in June, all of, them compaſed of 


four or five large expanded petals, and a very 


conſpicuous inflated nectarium in the centre; 


ſtalks annual, round, and fucculent, crowned 
by a ſpatha protruding the umbels of flowers; 
each ſepatate flower formed of one long 
tubular petal, divided at the extremity in fix 
parts ; of fingular beauty; appearing in June 
or July. l | Mad 
They are propaga off-ſets of their 
roots when the > my — decayed, or from 


fucceeded by ripe ſeeds ia Auguſt, and they ſeeds ſown in the ſpring, and forwarded in a 


ſoon after decay to the roots. ke 
They are very hardy, and delight in a ſome- 
what moiſt undunged ſoil, open only to the 


morning ſun. They ſucceed either in the full 


round or in pots. - 
6 | 851 * &c. 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies and varieties, 
having knotty, fibry, creeping roots, may be 
ropagated by dividing or taking off joints, 


Ede off-fets, flips, or parting the roots in 


autumn, as ſoon as the ſtalks decay. 
The bulbous ſort is alſo increaſed by off-ſets 
of the roots when the ſtalks decay. 
All the ſpecies may alſo be raiſed fro 
ſeed ſown in autumn in a ſhady border, and 
the plants will flower the ſecond or third year ; 
eſpecially it ſuffered to ſtand where they were 
fown. | or 
Theſe plants ſhould not be often removed, 
which would retard their flowering. 
CYRTANTHUS. t 
perennials for the green-houſe, producing ſpa- 
. umbellate, long, funnel-ſhaped flow- 
ers, of conſiderable beauty. . 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
' Charafers.)] CALxX., a diphyllous, oblong, 
ſpatha-like involucrum. CoROLLA, tubu- 
lous, clavated, and curved, having a long 
tube; the top cut into fix ſegments, flightly 
reflexed. STAMINA, fax. long filaments in- 
ſerted in the tube, and connivent at the tops, 
with oblong antheræ. PisriLLun, an ovate 
8 in the bottom of the corolla, flender 
yle, and trifid ſtigma, PericarPIUM, an 
oblong, trilocular capſule, having feeds. 
The fpecies are, 
1. CyYRTANTHUS anguſtifolins. 
' Narrow-leaved Cyrtanthus.) Hath a bul- 
bous root, crowned: by ſtrait, narrow, keel- 
ſhaped leaves, cloſing at their baſe; and 
flower-ſtalks one foot high, terminated by 
umbellate cluſters of ſcarlet nodding flowers, 


* 


This from furniſhes us with bulbous-rooted 
MN. 


hot-bed, and may be afterwards treated as 
other bulbous-rooted plants kept in the green- 
houſe. FL. 
 CYTISUS, Tree-Trefoil. /Laburnum, &c.) 
This genus furniſhes ſome elegant flowering 
ſhrubs, both deciduous and evergreens, of hard 
growth, for the pleaſure-ground, adorned whh- 
trifoliate, oval, and oblong leaves, and long 
ſpikes of yellow papilionaceous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Diadelplia Decandria. © 
CharaFers.} CALYX is bell-ſhaped, ſhort, 
and divided into two lips, the upper one bifid, 
and the under one three-parted. CorRoLLAa is 
papilionaceous ; the ſtandard oval, riſing, and 
retlexed on the ſides; the wings obtuſe, and 
the length of the ſtandard; and the keel-bellied' 
and acute. STAMINA, ten diadelphous fila- 
ments, and {imple antheræ. PrsTILLUM, an 
oblong germen, ſimple ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. 
 PERICARPTUM, an oblong, blunt pod, narrow 
at the baſe, and kidney-ſhaped feeds. | 
There are about five ſpecies of Cytiſus in 
the Englith gardens, three of them deciduous 
ſhrubs, and one or two evergreens. 
The ſpecies of our gardens are, 
1. CyTisus Laburmon. | 
The Laburnum, or Large Deciduous Cytifus.] 
Cytiſus, with a large uprighttree-ſten, branch- 
ing into a tull-ſpreading head, twenty or thirty 
feet high, having ſmooth greeniſſi branches, 
trifoliate, oblong-oval entire leaves, on lon 
flender foot-ſtalks; and from the ſides of all 
the branches, numerous yellow flowers col- 
lected in long ſpikes, hanging looſely down» 
ward, appearing in May. | . 
| Farietics of this are,] Common broad- 
leaved Laburnum — Narrow-leaved, long- 
ipiked Laburnum, having "_ pendulous 
ſpikes of flowers—Short-ſpiked Laburnum, 
having ſhort, roundith, thick fpikes of flowers 
— Variegated-leaved Laburnum. "The firſt 
two of which varieties are tolerably permanent 
from ſeed, but the other two muſt be continued 


between two and three inches long each. | 
2. CYRTANTHUS obliquus, 


by —_ or layers. 
| All theſe varieties are deciduous, but their 


leaves 
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leaves appear early in ſummer, which, toge- 
ther with their numerous, long, pendulous 
ſpikes hanging from every part of the branches, 
appear very ornamental, and are well adapted 
to place on the borders of Mods, wilderneſſes, 
and large ſhrubbery plantations, on the boun- 
daries of lawns, parks, &c.—And, although 
they are generally conſidered only as orna- 


mental ſhrubs, if encouraged by _— _ 
z Icy 


to a ſtem at firſt, and ſu to ſtan 

will form moderate- ſized timber-trees: they 

Bur naturally on the Alps, the mountains of 
2 


uphine, and in the Highlands of Scotland; 


and the timber being der hard, and taking a 
fine poliſh, is frequently uſed for making 
chairs, tables, bedſteads, and other furniture, 
which are ſaid to equal the fineſt mahogany 
in beauty. 5 

The trees are ſo very hardy, that they will 
proſper. any where; and are of very quick 
growth. 

2. CyTisvs /effilifolins. 

S: file-leaved Deciduous Cytiſus.] Cytiſus, 


_ with a low ſhrubby ſtem, branching into nu- 


merous, ere, browniſh branches, forming a 

buſhy head five. or fix feet high, garnithed 

with ſmall, trifoliate, oval leaves, ſome on 

very ſhort foot-ſtalks, others fitting cloſe, and 

bright yellow flowers in ſhort erect ſpikes at 

the 37 of the branches ; appearing in June. 
CyTISUS nigricans. 

Black Cytifus.) Cytiſus, with a ſhort 
ſhrubby ſtew, dividing low into many erect 
fender branches, forming a buſhy head four 
or five feet high, trifoliate, oblong-oval, dark- 
green leaves ; and yellow flowers, terminating 
th the branches in erect ſpikes; appearing in 
July. | « | 0 

4. Cyrrsus iat. OF 

Hairy Evergreen Spaniſh Cytiſus.] Cytiſus, 
with an upright, ſhrubby, e eDevora ſending 
out many cre . anches, form- 
ing a full head fix or eight teet high, cloſely 
garniſhed with ſmall, tritoliate leaves, having 
oval, hairy folioles by threes, on ſhort foot- 
talks, wn, yellow flowers from' the ſides of the 
branches in ſhort pendulous ſpikes, having 
vikd hairy cups; appearing.im\June. 

This ſpecies being rather impatient of v 
ſcvere ſtoſt, ſhould have a drv 
tered ſituation in the ſhrubbery. 

5. 22 ouffrigacus. her fn FEES 

Auſtrian hy vey Cytiſus.] Cytiſus, wich 


2 ſhrubby ſtem, ividing low mo many green- 


o 


Toil, and ſhel- 


th branches, forming a buſhy head three or 
four. feet high, cloſely. garniſhed wich triſo- 
liate, oblong - oval, ſmooth, whitiſh- green* 
leaves, and bright yellow flowers, in cloſe 
umbellate heads at the ends of the branches, 


* 


| Er | 
g a cluſter of leaves under der eich bead: 


appearing in Ma 


Variwty.} Au 


firian Oytiſus, with ſmaller 
. 


Theſe five ſpecies have univerſall is 
* leaves, i. e. three folioles on each foot- 
alk. | 


The flowers of all the ſorts are papiliona- 
ceous, or butterfly-ſhaped, or of the pea-bloom 
torm ; and appear numeroufly in long ſucceſ- 


June till July or Auguſt; and are ſucceeded 
by oblong pods, containing plenty of ripe ſeed 


in autumn. 

All theſe ſhrubs have great merit in or- 
namental plantations, either to aſſiſt in form- 
ing clumps or continued ſhrubberies ; their 
numerous trifoliate leaves being finely adapted 
for effecting variety in affemblaze . and 


flowers. 


The large forts, ſuch as the ſeveral varieties 
of Laburnum, thould be ſtationed rather back- 
ward in clumps, and other ſhrubbery works ; 
and the other tour ſpecies ſhould occupy places 
more towards the front, and in the moſt 
conſpicuous departments. 


„ 


natural growth, except only cutting off any 
"My irregular thoot or branch. | 

Il the forts are hardy, and will proſper. in 
any common foil and expoſure; though, as 
the Cytiſus hirfutus is ſometimes affected by 
ſevere froſt, it ſhould have a dry ſoil, and 
ſomewhat ſheitered ſituation; alſo ſome kept in 
pots, for moving to green-houſe or frames in 


winter. 


Propagation. 


All the forts are raiſed plentifully by feed, 
and ſome ſorts by cuttings. © _ | 
By ſced.— The feed grows freely in the full 
ground, and ſhould be ſown in March, in 
four-feet beds, cither drilling it in, half an inch 
deep, or ſow it on the ſurface, and cover it 
that depth with earth; they will come up in 
{ix or ſeven weeks; keep them werded during 
ſummer, and in winter it may not be amiſs to 


ery | protect the Cytiſus migricans and tis 


kirſutus, by occational ſhelter of mats, during 


wor: + A 


enough for the thrubbery. 
By. cuttings.— Moſt of the deciduous ſorts 


_— 


— 


will alſo {utcced this way; and October and 
November, 


leaves, naked flower-ſtalks, and ſmaller ſſow- 5 


ion, in the different ſpecies, from ay and 


during their bloom, they appear covered with 


They ſhould all be ſuffered to retain their 


er 


November, ot February and March, is the beſt” 
time for planting them. Chuſe young ſhoots 
eight, ten, or twelve inches long, plant them 
in rows a foot apart, and five or fix inches 
in the lines; and they will be rooted in one 
year. © FI F | 


Likewiſe by layers—may propagate moſt 


4 


* 


1 
1 


ETD 
of the ſorts, in the quite young wood of the 


year in ſummer, autumn, or{prng 
All the culture theſe plants require-in the 
nurſery, is to keep them clear from weeds, 
and to dig the ground annually between the 
rows, till they are of proper growth for final 
tranſplantation, 30 EY h | 
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Als, an ornamental, greenhouſe, deci- 

| duous ſhrub, producing umbels of mo- 
nopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, purple flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monngynia. 

Claracters. ] CALYX, a four-leaved invo- 
lucrum, with ſcarious erect folioles. CorxoL- 
'LA, monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, the tube 
long and flender, and the border cut into five 
lanceolate, obtuſe, ſpreading ſegments. ST A- 
'MINA, ten filaments inſerted in the chaps of 
the tube, alternately ſhorter, and © topped 
with ſimple antheræ. PrsTILLUM, an ob- 
long germen, growing at the baſe of the co- 
rolla; the ſtyle is flender, ariſing beyond the 
mouth of the tube, and topped with a globoſe 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oval berry of 
one cell, containing an oval feed. 

The ſpecies is, | | 

Dars cotinifolia. | + 2 | 


{Cotinus-leaved Dais) Riſes two or three| 


feet high, garniſhed with oval, pointed, deci- 
duous leaves, growing by pairs, and the 
branches terminated by an umbel of ſtar- 
ſhaped purple flowers. | 

With us it is a ſcarce plant, owing to the 
difficulty of pro gating it, as it rarely pro- 


duces perfect : there is no other method 
of increaſe, but oy Ces or layers, which 
feldom ſucceed well. 


Dais is properly a greenhouſe plant, and 
flowers in the ſummer. | 

There is another ſpecies or rather variety 
of Dais, which differs from the above in the 
N of ſtamina and diviſions of the co- | 

"LE 
DAPHNE, Spurge Laurel, and Meze- 
reon. | 


DA 


ſhrubs, of the evergreen and deciduous tribe, 
adorned with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ſmall, 
but numerous, 
flowers. . 
Claſs and order, Ofandria Monogyma. 
© Charadeters.] CALYx, none. CoROLLA is 
monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, and divided in- 
to four oval, ſpreading wee STAMINA, 
eight ſhort filaments inſerted into the tube, 
and ere& bilocular anthere. PISTILLUM, 
an oval germen, ſhort ſtyle, and a capitated, 
depreſſed ſtigma. PEerICarPLIUM, a round- 
iſh unilocular berry and one ſeed. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, but not more 
than five common to the Engliſh gardeas, 
and which are the moſt beautiful and the only 
forts that demand particular attention in hor- 
ticulture. | | 
The ſpecies are, 
1. DapHNE Lawreola. 
{Laureola)—er Spurge or Food Lawrel.} 
Daphne, with many greyiſh-coloured ſtalks 
from the root, branching i larly three or 
four feet high, cloſel parniſhed with long, nar- 
row, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſhining, evergreen 
leaves, ſitting cloſe to the branches; and from 
the upper parts, numerous,” ſmall, yellowiſh- 
flowers in cluſters, ſucceeded by oval 
ries, ripening to a black colour; flowers 


in June.” and February, and the ſeeds ripen 


in June. 
ariety.] Variegated leaved'/Laureola. 
2. Daruxe Mexereu m. 
Mezereum commonly called Afczereon.] 
Daphne, with a ſhort, ſtrong, woody ſtem, 
branching out low into many erect branches, 
forming a regular buſhy head, four or five feet 


This genus conſiſts of low * 


| 


yu 


high, garniſhed with ſmall, oval-ſpear-ſhaped, 
a 30 + © © deciduous 


us, ſour- parted 
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deciduous leaves about two inches long, and 
the upper parts of all the branches and young 
ſhoors clulely adorned with numerous flowers, 
by threes, coming out earij before the leaves, 
of different colours in the Varieties, and ſuc- 
cceded by many roundiſh - berries, in ſome 
yellow, others red. | 

Varieties.) Mezereon with white flowers 
and yellow berries— flowers and red 
berries—Pale-red flowers and red berries— 
Crimſon flowers and red berries— With va- 
1egared leaves, ſtriped with yellow. 

3. DaruxR Tarton-razre. | 

{Tarton-raire)—or Sitvery-leaved Daphne.) 
Daphne, with many whitiſh ſtalks from the 
root, branching irregularly a foot high, r- 
niſhed with oval, nervous leaves, with Heir 
under parts of a ſilvery hue, ſitting cloſe to 
the branches, and from the axillæ of the leaves, 
numerous ſmall white flowers in cluſters ap- 
pearing in May or June, but produce no 
in this country. | 

4. Dariaxe Cneorum. 

Da trailing Daphne. ] Daphne with ſhort, 
trailing, woody Nals, about five or ſix inches 


high, garniſhed 3 with ſmall lan- 
a 


ceolate leaves of rk green ; the flowers 
are produced in cluſters at the extremities of 
the branches, and are of a purple colour, with 
an agreeable ſcent, appearing moſt of the 
ſummer months. - | 

F. DaPaNE odora. | 

Sweet-/cented Daphne.) Daphne with ſmall 
ſhrubby ſtalks, garniſhed with ſmooth, oblong, 
lanceolaie, ſparſed leaves, and fhort, terminal, 
ſubſeſſile, multiflorovs heads, appearing in 
winter, This ſpecies being a native of China, 
requires the protection of the green-houſe in 
winter. | 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies and re- 
ſpective varieties conſiſt each of one four- 
parted I very ſmall, but numerous, and 
thoſe of the Mezereon are the moſt confpicu- 
ous and beautiful; all the forts flower early, 
and are ſucceeded by many berries, each fur- 
niſhing one ſeed; ripe in June and July. 

The firſt ſpecies, Daphne Laureola, is an 
inha bitant of our woods, and being a hardy 
and delightful little evergreen, is peculiarly 
adapted for wilderneſs and wood-works in 
gardens, as it will flouriſh under larger ſhrubs 
and the drip of trees; is alſo proper for any 
other ſhru no we hurts 
x, and it remains always green. 

The ſecond ſpecies of Mezereon and varic- 
ties are all deciduous, but flower remarkably 


beautiful in February and March before the 
appearance of leaves, every ſhoot being co- 


vezxed with flowers, are extremely ornamental 


| 


DAP 


at that early ſeaſon, as well as very diffuſe in 


a moſt agreeable fragrance; and when they 
fade, the leaves advance, and the berries con- 
tinue their growth, ripening in June and July, 


which have alſo a pretty effect in forming 


variety, but are generally ſoon devoured b 
the birds. n 1 | N 


The ſeveral varieties are proper ornamental 


furniture for gardens of any extent, and ſhould 
occupy the moſt conſpicuous parts of ſhrub- 
— works contiguous to lawns, principal 
walks, and places near the habitation. 

Every part of theſe ſhrubs is of a remark- 


able hot quality, particularly the root, which 


is uſed in medicine. 
The third, fourth, and fifth ſpecies, leſs 


common than the two former, are very cu- 


rious little plants, will increaſe the variety in 
a collection very agreeably, and flower abun- 
dantly and ornamentally in their reſpective 
ſeaſons, as above; but 4 rather tender, 
ſome ſhould be potted for removing into a 

houſe or | 


green- 
the fifth ſort particularly ſhould generally be 


managed as a green-houſe plant. 


| 


| 
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Propagation. 
The firſt and "bits ſpecies are raiſed with 
facility from ſeeds, i. e. the berries which the 
ſhrubs furniſh in great plenty, if ſecured from 
birds, by netting &e 
to ripen. ; 8 ; 
The ſeeds grow freely in the common 
ground, and the beſt time for ſowing them is 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe; and there 


- 


will be a chance of their coming up the (pring 


following, otherwiſe, when not ſown ti 

ſpring, they often remain a whole year before 
they germinate. Having procured the berries, 
dig a bed of ligh 


the ſurface, _ 
The plants will appear in April or May ; 


keep them weeded all ſummer, and in au- 


tumn or ſpring following, if they ſhould ſtand 
very cloſe in the ſeed-bed, the largeſt may be 


tranſplanted; otherwife they may. remain un- 


til the ſecond autumn till. October; then plant 


out the whole in the nurſery, in rows eighteen 


inches diſtance, to remain till two or three 
feet high, and are then fat for the ſhrubbery.. 

The other ſpecies are alſo propagated by 
ſeeds procured from abroad; theſe muſt be 
{ſown in a hot-bed, and when come up, plant- 


ed ſingly in ſmall pots, and protected from ſe- 
DATURA,. 


vere weather in winter. 


garden-frame in winter; and 


m, as ſoon as they begin 


t earth, and rake it fine; 
then, either draw an inch of earth off the 
ſurface, and ſow the ſeed, and cover them. 
over with earth, or draw flat drills that depth 
and fix inches . diſtance, ſow the berrics 
therein, carth them over as above, and ſmooth. 


— 


DAT. | 
- DATURA, Thora-Apple, formerly Stra- 


monium. 4 
This genus furniſhes ſome herbaceous, 
large, erect, flowery annuals for the pleaſure- 
ground, rifng three or four feet high, branchy. 
and adorned with very large, oval, and 
heart-ſhaped leaves, and conſiderable funnel- 
ſhaped flowers. ; 
haraters.) Calyx is monophyllous, ob- 
long, tubular, ventricoſe, five-angled, and 
indented in five parts. CoRoLLA is mono- 
petalous, funnel-thaped, having a long cylin- 
drical tube, a pentangular ſpreading limb, 
riſing at the angles into acute points. STA- 
MINA, five awl-thaped filaments, and oblong | 
compreſſed antheræ. PrsTILLUM, an ov 
hw erect ſtyle, and thick obtuſe ſtigma. 
ERICARPIUM, an oval, bilocular, quadri- 
valvular capſule, and numerous kidney-thaped 
ſeeds. | GEE ad 
© There are about four ſpecies in the Britiſh 
rdens, all of them annual, and of ere 
Hong growth, riſing each with a ſingle lux- 
uriant ſtem, dividing into many ſpreading 
branches. 36a | 
The ſpecies are, 
1. DaTuRa Stramonium. © 
 (Stramonium)—eor Common Thorn- Apple.] 
Datura, with an erect, ſtrong, round, hollow, 
Yor ſtalk, branching luxuriantly a yard 
igh, having the branches WAY extended 
on every fide ; large, ovate-irregularly-angu- 
lated, ſmooth, dark-green leaves; and from 
the diviſions of the branches, large white 
flowers ſingly, ſucceeded by large, oval, prick- 
ly capſules, growing cot commonly called 
orn- Apples. GENA, 
This is often found wild upon dunghills, but 
is ſometimes cultivated in gardens far variety: 
where, if the ſeeds are ſuffered to ſcatter, 
numbers of young plants will rite naturally 
for ſeveral years x @. N 42 2 
2. DATURA Tatula. W 
' (Tatula)—or Great Purple-flalked Stramo- 
num.] Datura, with an erect, large, purple 
ſtalk, branching four or five feet high, and 
widely on every fide, large, heart-ſhaped-an- 
ulated, indented, ſmooth leaves; and, from 
e axillas of the branches, long purple flowers 
ngly, ſucceeded by oval, ſpinous, erect capſules. 
ariety.} With white flowers. 
3- Datura Metel. | f 
(Metel)—or White African Thorn- Apple.] 
Datura, with an erect, large ſtalk, branch- 
ing two or three feet high, large, heart-ſhaped, 
almoſt entire, downy leaves, and, from the 
axillas of the branches, long, widely expand- 
ed, pure white flowers ſingly, ſucceeded by 
ſpinous, drooping capſules. _ 
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| ear from feed.” The hardy forts may 
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Variety.) Wich double flowers. 

4. DATORA Faſtusſa. „ 

Fuſtrous Mgęyptian Thern- Apple, —or Don- 
ble Purple Stramonium.] Datura, with an 
erect, purple, ſhining, ſmooth ſtalk, branch- 
ing three or four feet high, large, ovate, fi- 
nuated, ſmooth leaves, and, from the axillas 
of the branches, large widely-expanded flow - 
ers, purple without, and pure white within, 
ſucceeded by globular, drooping capfules, ſet 
with many blunt tuberc | 

Varieties.] With large double flowers, moſt 
beautiful — with ſemi-double flowers — and 
with white flowers. 

The flowers of all thefe annuals are uni- 
verſally of one large funnel-ſhaped petal, hav- 
ing a long tube and ſpreading pentagonal 
limb, fucceeded by large roundiſh capfules 
the ſixe of middling apples, which being cloſe- 
=o with ſharp ſpines, derived the name 

orn-Apple. Mi | 

all flower in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, and are ſ by capſules in au- 
tumn, furniſhing abundance of feeds. 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are hardy, and 
eaſily raĩſed in the natural ground. 

But the third and fourth forts are tender, 
and require to be raĩſed in a hot-bed, and from 
which, either tranſplanted into pots, or in the 
borders of the pleaſure-ground. a . 

The ſpecies in general may be conſidered 
as plants of ornament, though the firſt fort 
often becomes a troubleſome annual weed ; 
but this and the ſecond might be introduced in 
large borders, and other ſimilar compartments 
for variety; and the third and fourth ſpecies, 
and reſpective varieties, being extremely beau- 
tiful in their flowers, demand admittance in 
the collection of curious annuals. See Ar- 
NUAL PLANTS. 

Propagation, &c. 

They being all annual, muſt be raiſed every 
be 
own in autumn or ſpring, m-the borders and 
other compartments of the pleaſure- ground 
where you deſign they ſhall flower; fowing 
them in patches four or five ſeeds in each, 
half an inch deep ; and when the plants come 
up, thin them to one of the ſtrongeſt in each 
patch. | 24285 5 

But the third and fourth ſorts, being · of the 
tribe of tender annuals, muſt be fown in 
March; or early in April, in a hot-bed, under 
frames and glaſſes, in common with other 
tender annuals, ſuch as balſamines, egg-plants, 
marvel of Peru, &c. See ANNUAL PLANTS. 
When they come 85 admit air daily by tilt- 
ing the lights; and in April, or when the 
plants are two or three inches high, prick 
30 2 tome 
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ſome ſingly in pots, and plunge them alſo in a ſchey ſhoot up into flalk, produce flowers-and' 
| ſome bngey directed for ö tricolor, = and "v4 root ſoon after dies. | 
cock's-comb, &c. to forward them, and draw | Of theſe varieties, the firſt ſort, Orange 
them up tall; others may be pricked in the | Carrot, is that which is the moſt proper for 
carth of the hot-bed, fix Addes diſtance ;/ and | general culture; it grows longer, larger, and 
in June, the whole ſhould be moved into the | commonly of more handſome growth than the 
open air, placing thoſe in pots to adorn fore- | others ; as, when cultivated in a light, looſe, 
courts, &c. and the reſt may be taken up with | deep ſoil, they often grow fifteen or eighteen 
balls, and planted in the compartments of the | inches long in the eatable part ; and from two 
pleafi rden. See ANNUAL PLANTS. {to three or four inches diameter at top, dimi- 
DAUGUS, the Carrot. niſhing gradually in ſize to the lower end; 
This genus furniſhes ſeveral herbaceous | but as one method of culture ſuits the whole, 
fpecies, but of which only one claims eſteem |a few of the others may alſo be raiſed by thoſe 
for general culture in gardening, which is a | who are fond of variety, as they are all eaſily 
biennial eſculent, moſt valuable for its large |raiſed in any quantity from feed annually, 
eatable root, and which is the Daucus Carota, [ſown at almoſt any time of the year, though 
or Common Carrot; the others, having but | the ſpring is the proper period for ſowing t 
little merit either for uſe or ornament, are | general crops, OE PR 
rarely culuvated. The principal ſeaſon of . Carrots is from 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. June until Chriſtmas ; but by different ſow- 
CharaFers.] CALxx, an umbellate lower, | ings, as hercafter mentioned, they. may cally 
compoled of many ſmaller umbels, the ge- | be obtained throughout the year. 
reral umbel having a many-leafed involu- Propagation and Seaſons for ſowing. 
crum, which for the partial umbels is more} All the varieties are propagated by ſeed an- 
ſimple and ſhort. CoroLLa, a radiated, | nually in ſpring ; or, to obtain a greater ſuc- 
difform, general umbel, having numerous ceſſion, may be ſown at three or four differ- 
florets, each compoſed of five heart-ſhaped, | ent times of the year ; obſerving, however, 
inflexed petals. STAMINA, five ts, | that the principal {owing ſeaſon is from about 
and ſimple antheræ. PisTILLUM, a ſmall | the middle of February to the latter end of 
germen under each floret, two refiexed ſtyles, March, being the only proper period for ſow- 
and obtuſe ſtigmas. PERICarPIUM, none. ing the main or general crop; but may alſo 
Sk MEN, a ſmall, two-parted, hairy fruit, cach | ſow ſucceſsfully in April, for a full crop; 
having two ſeeds, and if a principal crop is ſown in February or 
The ſpecies denominated Carrot is, March, a ſmaller portion might be ſown in 
Davcvs Carta. April, by way of ſucceſhon : and from which 
{Carota)—or Common Carrot.) Daucus, times of ſowing you furniſh a ſupply of Car- 
with a large, long, taper, perpendicular root, [rots from June till March or April follow- 
hfreen or eighteen. inches * ee by | ing. 3 3 oy 
many long, erect, finely-divided leaves, and 323 when young Carrots are re- 
when it thoots for feed, an upright ſtalk, quired as early as poſhble, and a ſucccſhon of 
branching out three or tour feet high, having — to be continued during ſummer and au- 
all the branches terminated by large white |tumn, &c. four different * ſhould be 
umbels, in May and ſune, ſucceeded by hairy performed; or to obtain a ſmall crop in the 
ſeeds in Auguſt. moſt early ſeaſon, it may be effected by means 
Of this ſpecies there are ſeveral varieties, in of a hot- bed; but ſhall firſt — in the 
reſpect to we colour of the root, though there natural- ground culture, in the following order. 
is only one ſort in general eſteem. | A firit early ſowing may be performed 
Varieties are,] Carota with an orange-co- about Chriſtmas, if mild, open, dry weather; 
Joured root, commonly called Orange | Flite otherwiſe, any time in January, or beginnin 
With a ſhorter red root, called early horn- | of February, as ſoon as the temperature of 
carrot—With a purple root—With a yellow [the ſeaſon is tolerably favourable : gene- 
root With a white root—all of them whole- | rally allotting, for this early crop, a dry, 
ſome for eating; but the firſt variety is the | warm, ſouth. border of rich earth, or ſome 
principal ſort {a the general crops; and the | other dry, ſheltered compartment of light, 
ſecond is ſometimes adopted for early ſowing : | mellow ground; ſowing the ſeed in the uſual 
dut the other three are only ſtragglers, acci- | method as hereafter ditected; and the crop 
dentally occurring. | will come in for drawing a young growth in. 
They are all biennial, riſing from ſeed one | May, and early in June; but as theſe early- 


year, and obtain perfection; and the next |fown crops are not always fo Re o 
| i | WE 
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thoſe of the February, March, or April ſow-f 
ing, no conſiderable ſpace of ground ſhould 
be ſown, only a ſmall or moderate partion to 
obtain a few early in young growth, two 
or three weeks before thoſe of the general 
8 
The principal ſowing for the main crop 
may be performed about the middle, or latter 
of February, or beginning or middle of 
March, but not later than the latter end of 
that month; though, as before intimated, ſow- 
ings of carrots in April and May will alſo 
ſucceed in tolerable perfection; but the roots | 
will not be ſo large, eſpecially thoſe ſown in 
May, which wil my + acquire half the 
ſize ; therefore obſerve the proper time as 
above, of February, March, or beginning 
of April, for ſowing the principal general 
crops, as from which ſowings we may obtain 
good Carrots from June till 


2 and July, but will be of a handſome 
rge ſize in Auguſt, and by the end of Sep- 
tember or October, they will be arrived to 
full perfection, which in November ſhould 
be taken ont of the ground, and preſerved in 
fand for winter and ſpring uſe, becauſe, if left 
longer in the ground after being arrived at full 
growth, they, in ſome moiſt foils, would be 
apt to canker, and rot away in winter. 

One or two ſmall or moderate ſowings in 
ſummer would alſo be eligible where a ſuc- 
ceſſion of young Carrots are ee fog 
quired :—a ſowing in May will furniſh a 
young crop to draw in. July and Auguſt, &c. 
—and a ſowing performed about the middle of 
July, will be productive of a ſupply of young, 

ſome-{ized Carrots, about the latter end 
of September or October, continuing in per- 
ſection in November, December, &c. 

And, a ſowing performed about the middle 
of Auguſt, to ſtand the winter, comes in for an 
early ſpring crop; the plants coming up in 
September, continue a flow growth all win- 
ter, till retarded by froſt; and then, if ſhel- 
tered in very {evere frofts by a light covering 
of dry long liter, jnſt to preſerve their tops 
or leaves entire, will be of much advantage, 
and you will obtain young Carrots in March 
and April, or till thoſe of the early ſpring- 
ſowing come in: theſe autumn- ſown Carrots, 
however, are apt to be tough and ſticky; but 
as they come at an early ſeaſon when young 
Carrots are a rarity, they are, therefore, ne- 
vertheleſs always acceptable both for family 
uſe and in market, and with. which the Lon- 
don gardeners ſupply the markets plentifully 
from March until May, or till the arrival o 
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| March following; | 
that is, it will furniſh fine young Carrots in| 


which is light, looſe, and of ſome conſider- 


Ffeaton as freſh-dunged land is apt to promote 


into the ground, they conſequently require a 
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Bat reſpecting the above different ſowings, 
I would obſerve they are not all in general ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, only on the particular oc- 
cations already explained for each crop; as 
one or two full principal ſowings in Februa 
or March and April, for the main crops, wilt 
furniſh a plentiful ſupply in good perfection, 
in young, middling, ous full growth, during. 
the whole ſeaſon of Carrots, from June, July, 
throughout the autumn, and winter months 
till the ſpring ; ſo that, agreeable to theſe in- 
timations quiſue and occa- 


the re 
ſional different ſowings, the neceſſary ſupply 
for a family or market may be ſuited accord- 


inely. -. 

Punt Carrots 
of artificial heat. 
beds. 


Of the proper Soil for them, and its Prepa- 


ration. | 
The ſoit moſt proper fer Carrots is that 


alſo be obtained by aid 
their Culture in Hot- 


able depth; and if inclinable to a ſandy na- 
ture in a moderate degree, it will be an ad- 
vantage; it is therefore neceſſary always to 
chuſe a ſport of the lighteſt and deepeſt foil in 
the garden, and ſuch as hath been hereto- 
fore enriched with proper manure, obferving, 
if it has rag cath: preceding year, it 
is more eligible dunging it the ſame 


what is called worm-eaten, or a fort of canker 
in the roots of the Carrots; but where the 
ground is ſo poor, that you conceive dunging 
is neceſſary, uſe that which is thoroughly 
rotted, and ſpread it evenly over the ſurface 
of the ground to be trenched in regularly. 
well broken and divided, not left lumpy to 
impede the ſtraight perpendicular growth of 
the Carrots | 
As to ſituation, an open expoſure free to 
the ſun and air, as diſtant from ſpreading 
trees as poſhble; ſhould be choſen, eſpecially 
for the main crops, which ſhould always be 
in the large-open quarters: | 
The neceffary ſpace of ground to ſow for 
family ſervice is, for the main crops, from 
one, two, or three, to fifteen or twenty rod; 
according to the extent of the family. a 
The ground ſhould be trenched one full 
ſpade deep · at leaſt; but, where the depth of 
proper ſtaple will admit, it is adviſable to 
trench it two moderate ſpades depth; for as 
Carrots oſten ſtrike two feet perpendicularly 


conſiderable depth of looſe foil, whereby the 


{welling part of the root will be long, ſtraight; 


and of large ſize ; obſerving likewiſe, that it 


the caily ſpring-ſown crops. 
| 


would be of additional advantage to have the 
S | grounl 
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ground trenched up in rough ridges during the 


winter, two or three months beſore the fowing 
ſeaſon, that it may be well meliorated hy the 
weather, which will be-gapticularly beneficial 
for the early and $; and at fow- 
ing time, it is ſoon levelled down for the 
reception of the ſeed: it is alfo of much im- 
portance in trenching che ground to take but 
thin ſpits, and break all large clods, fo as the 
parts may be well 3 or divided, that 
the roots may have full liberty to rm their 
perpendicular growth; for when obſtructed in 
that by the too great compactneſs or lumpineſs 
the earth, they grow ſhort, branch or divide 
anto forks, and become very irregular. 
Having, however, prepared the ground ei- 
ther by immediate trenching when wanted, or 
if it was ridged up, as above, in winter, then, 
at the fowing-ſeaſon, take advantage of dry 
hne weather to level it down for ſowing, ſtir 
every part, and preſerve a level ſurface; and, 
as Toon as the ground is thus prepared, if the 
ſur face is not wet, but will readily rake with- 
out clogging, directly ſow the ſeed, at leaſt 
the ſame day, while the earth is freſh ſtirred, 
and before rain falls to wet the ſurface and 
render it cloggy, or before the ſurface is too 
much dried by tae ſun and wind; and the 
following is the method of ſowing. 
Met led of ſowing the Seed. 
Always, if pothble, procure new ſeed of 
the former year's ſaving, for that which is 


more than one year old never grows freely; 
the neceſſary quantity is, at the rate of about] 


A and a half to an acre; fo that, for 
the largeſt family garden, a quarter of a 


nd is ſufficient. | 
It muſt be ſown by broad · caſt, or ſcattered 


ns equally as poſſible all over the ſurface of the 


ground, and raked in. 

A calm dry day muſt be choſen for ſowing 
this ſeed, otherwiſe, being of very light ſub- 
ſtance, the wind would $a 

ious to ſowing it, as, beſides its being of 
the above light nature, it adheres cloſely to- 
gether by its rough hairy borders, it is proper 
to mix therewith ſome ſand or fine dry mould, 
rubbing the whole between the hands, both 
to ſeparate the ſeeds, and cauſe the ſand to 
adhere a little, to render them more weighty ; 
by this means you will be able to ſow it more 
NN which otherwiſe would be apt to 
fall in heaps ; then having prepared the ground 
as before directed, ſow the ſeed on the has 
moderately thin, and directly rake it in; or 
the ground may previouſly be formed into four 
or five feet wide beds, having ſpade-wide 
alleys between, which may be neceſſary in 


thinned to about ſix, eight, or ten inches di- 


ow it away; but] earth about the young 
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to thin out the Carrots by es for uſe; 
ſo may ſtand in the alleys to fow and rake 
in the ſeed, alſo to weed or hoe the crop, and 
to thin out the young Carrots occaſionally for 
uſe, without treading. on the beds to bind'the 
earth too cloſe. But where the ground is 
hh, loofe, and dry, the ſeed may be ſown 
all over the piece; then tread the ground over 
evenly with the feet almoſt e together, 
taking ſhort ſteps, being neceflary both to 
bury the ſeed more equally, and ſettle the 
und evenly in every part, that when you 
nd thereon to rake in the feed, the feet will 
aot ſink in holes, in which the ſeed would be 
unavoidably drawn in raking ; therefore, as 
ſoon as the ſeed is ſown, and trodden in as 
above, rake the ground over evenly with a large 
wide-toothed rake, either a wooden or iron 
one; raking once or twice in a place is ſuffi- 
cient; and as you ren trim off all large 
ſtones and rough ſtu clods ; leaving an 
even ſurface. I 
The ſeed being thus ſown, it, if good, 
will ſoon germinate, and the plants will ap- 
pear in fifteen or twenty days, and ſometimes 
in a little leſs or longer time, - according to 
the ſeaſon of ſowing, nature of the ſoil, and 
temperature of the weather. When 
are two or three inches high, they muſt be 
thinned to ſeveral inches diſtance, and cleared 


from weeds, agreeable to the following di- 


rections. 
Culture of the Plants. Fo 
When the young plants are come up about 
two or three inches high, they ſhould be 


ſtance, according to the ſixe you intend wy 
ſhall grow, and at the ſame time muſt be we 
cleared from weeds. 

This work may either be performed by hoe 


or hand; but hoeing is not only more expe- 
* the ſurface of the 


ditious, as, by loo 
ts, it will prove a 
very eſſential ſervice in promoting their pro- 
greſs of growth. A ſmall hoe two or three 
inches wide ſhould be uſed; and dry weather 
{hould be choſen for performing the work, that 
the ſuperabundant plants and weeds, as th 
are hoed down, may die; for if done in a 
weather, many would ſtrike root as they lie, 
and grow again. In the courſe of the work, 
be careful to thin the plants regularly to five 
or ſix inches diſtance at leaſt, which may be 
fufficient for ſuch part of the crop in which 
the Carrots are deſigned to be uſed while 
oung, and thinned out by degrees for uſe; 
— in thoſe intended wholly to ſtand to acquire 
full growth, hoe them at once to ſix or eight 
inches diſtance, ſingling out the moſt promiſ- 


moiſt or. heavy foils, or when it is deſigned 


d 
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ing to ſtand, and leave no where two or more 
together; obſerving to cut up all weeds, and 
ſtir every part of the ground between all the 
ſtanding plants. , 

In a fortnight or three weeks after, as you 
ſhall ſee occaſion, run over them again with 
a hoe, to cut up any ſtraggling ſuperfluous 
plants chat eſcaped you in the farſt eng | 
cutting up alſo all weeds, and the plants wi 
ſoon after cover the ground, and require no 
farther culture, , 

- P LA month, or five or 5 weeks _ the 

r ing, you may ex oung Carrots 
fat to ; hg Rd iI much af 19 uy may be- 
fin drawing when they are the ſize of your 
ittle finger; beginning with thoſe which were 
left cloſe on purpoſe for thinning, and thin 
them out for the table as they are wanted, in 
a regular manner, ſo as the remainder ' may 
have room to arrive at full growth. 

But when it is deſgned to begin drawing 
Carrots for table when quite young, it is ad- 
viſable, excluſive of the main crop, to ſow a 
piece purpoſely, for drawing; and when fit 
to hoe, thin them only four or five inches 
diſtance, and in May or June, when of due | 


2 


| 


ſize for the table, by a gradual thinning out 
the largeſt for uſe, the others will gain more | 


and more room daily ; and thus a piece of 
Carrots may be continued in oocaſional draw 
ing till the main crop is arrived nearly at full 
growth in Auguſt and September, which | 
may be taken up clear as they come to 
hand. | 

Therefore, to have the principal crop of 
Carrots as fine as poſſible, they, when fit for 
hoeing, ſhould be hoed to the full diſtance at 
firſt, of fix or eight inches, as before ob- 
ſerved, and ſuffer them to ſtand until Au- 
guſt or September, before you begin draw- 
ing, when they will be long, large, and of 
handſome growth, and in October or begin- 
ning of November will be done growing, and 
ſhould be then moſtly taken up and laid in ſand 
for winter, as hereafter directed; which, where 
there is convenience to lay them, is the only 
method by which Carrots can be preſerved in 
due excellence during that ſeaſon. 

Preſerving them in Sand during Winter.. 

To. preſerve Carrots in 1 perfection 
through the winter, the full - grown crops 
ſhould be moſtly taken out of the ground in 
November, when they have done growing, and 
the leaves begin to turn yellow and decay; and 
lay them in — in a dry place, out of the wet, 
and the reach of froſt. 

This is neceſſary for theſe reaſons, firſt, 
that, if permitted to remain in the ground in 
winter, they would be attacked by vermin, 
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and become cankery and rotten, and in moiſt 
fat foils will often waſte away to nothing: 


hikewiſe, if they remained in the ground in 
winter, hard froſts prevent you digging them 
up when wanted; but by whine the roots out 
of the ground in autumn, may be pre- 
ſerved perfectly ſound till March or April 
following, and will be ready for uſe in all 
weathers. | | 


They ſhould be taken op in dry weather, 
with a three-tined fork, and ſpread regularly on: 
the ground for a few hours to dry; then cut 
their leaves off cloſe, and clear off all adhering 
earth, and carry them into a dry thed, cellar, 
or other room, where they: may be ſheltered 
from wet and froſt ; there lay them in dry 
ſand, firſt laying ſome fand, then-a layer of 
Carrots, then more ſand, and fo proceed al- 
ternately, ſeveral layers one upon another, 
and as wide and long as convenient, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of roots to be thus 
preſerved; covering the whole à foot thick. 
with ſtraw. | FO 1 

By the above practice Carrots may be pre- 
ſerved in fine condition till. April, boch for fa- 
mily uſe and market. 

Kai ſing them early in Hot- beds. 

Young Carrots may be obtained at an early 
ſeaſon by aid of hot-beds; therefore if you 
omitted an autumnal ſowing in the full 
ground, for early ſpring ſervice, or that thoſe 
are damaged in winter, recourſe may be had 
in January or early in February to a ſowing 
on a hot-bed, either under frames or occaſi- 
onal ſhelter of mats.. | 

Make the hot bed of hot dung, four feet 
wide, as long as convenient, and two feet 
high, and directly frame it, and put on the 
mould eight or ten inches deep; or, for want 
of frames, may arch it with hoops to be co- 
vered with mats, firſt earthing the bed the 
above depth with light rich mould, and fix 
boards or a wreath of large ſtraw - bands round 
upon the edge of the bed on the top of the 
dung to keep up the outſide earth, ot it might 
be banked up cloſely. on each fide and end 
with moiſt foil, as practiſed for aſparagus hot-- 
beds: then having levelled and ſmoothed the 
earth for the reception of the ſeed, ſow it 
evenly on the ſurface,. and beat it lightly 
down with the back of the ſpade, and then 
ft ſome fine mould over it a quarter. of an 
inch thick: this done, either ſet on the frame 
and glaſſes, or, in want of theſe, arch che bed 
over with hoops, .and every nightandall ſevere 
weather cover it with mats, or, if you uſe a 
frame and glaſſes, the plants muſt be allowed 
the full air every mild day, by raiſing; or ſhov- 

for the 4 muſt not be 


ing off the lights ; 


2 kept. 


_ SS. - 
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kept cloſe, otherwiſe they would draw up 
weak and never ſwell at root, ſo muſt only be 
covered principally on nights, and very ſevere 


or cold. cutting weather. 

When the plants as come up, and have 
two or three leaves an inch high, thin them 
by hand to three inches diſtance, which will 
be room enough, as they will be moſt! 
off for uſe while quite young. 

They may be greatly forwarded in growth, 
by lining the bed on each fide with hot dung, 
in a fortnight or three weeks after it is firſt 
made, and fo repeat it once or twice more, 
accordi 

By this practice of raifing Carrots in hot- 
beds, a few may 


ground. ' 

Raifing them in Fields. 
Field culture of Carrots is ſometimes prac- 
tiſed for feeding cattle, and ſometimes in 
large quantities for the ſupply of markets, and 
either of which differs but little in culture 


from that in gardens, only the ground is ge- 


y drawn 


as the heat declines. | 


be obtained for variety, a 
month at leaſt ſooner chan any in the "IF 


nerally prepared by ploughing and harrowing, 
inſtead of digging and raking, and the proper 
time for ſowing is March. 

The ground ſhould be naturally light, looſe, 
of tolerable depth, and in good heart, as ob- 
ſerved in the garden culture, and ſuch as 
has been in tillage before; and if it has 
been dunged the preceding year, it will be a 
particular advantage; otherwiſe if the land is 


poor, ſome thoroughly rotten lightiſh dung may 


be ſpread over the ſurface, and ploughed in. 
The ground ſhould be ploughed fitteen or 
eighteen inches deep, if the depth of good 
ſtaple will admit, which is effected by double 
ploughing, i. e. ploughing twice in the ſame 
furrow ; and two different ploughings at leaſt 
are neceſſary, but if three, it will be much the 
better, that is, the firſt ſhould be in the be- 
ginning of winter, turning it up in high ridg- 
es; the ſecond is proper in January or begin- 
ning of February, acroſs ways the firſt ; and 
the third and final ploughing ſhould be in 
March, and ſhould then be well harrowed to 
break the clods, and ſmooth the ſurface for 
the reception of the feed: this is to be ſown 
in the broad-caſt way, allowing a pound and 
half to an acre, mixing ſome ſand or dry 
mould with the ſecds, to enable you to ſcatter 
them more regularly, as in the garden culture. 
As ſoon as they are ſown, harrow them in 
with a light harrow, and afterwards, when the 
ſurface is dry, rall the ground with a wooden 


horſe” roller to ſmooth the ſurface, whereby 


the ſeed will be more effeftually covered, and 


the plants will riſe more evenly, 


DEC ; 
When the Carrots are come up about three 


inches high, they muſt be hoed in wea- 
ther, to thin them and deſtroy weeds; having 
a proper hoe about three to four or five inches 


wide, cut out the plants to eight or ten inches 
diſtance, ſtirring all the ground, and cut up 
all weeds ; and in three or four weeks after, 
if weeds make their appearance, run over 
them again with the hoe, and they will require 
no further culture. 

They will be grown to a large ſize in Au- 
ny and September, and be then fit for uſe; 

t if they are deſigned chiefly for winter eat- 
ing, they ſhould ſtand till November, then 
dug up, and laid in ſand, to preſerve them, 
as directed for the garden crops. | 

Saving the Seed. 

To fave Carrot-ſeed, you may either leave 
ſome of the main crop in the ground in au- 
tumn, at a foot diſtance, for that purpoſe ; or, 
in ſpring, plant out a quantity of the fineſt, or 
of thoſe which were taken up in autumn, and 
preſerved all winter in ſand. 

But thoſe which have been taken up and 
preſerved in ſand are preferable, eſpecially for 
one thing ; the roots being out of the ground, 
you can readily ſee and judge of their good- 
neſs, ſo as to ſelect only ſome of the hand- 
ſomeſt for planting, making choice of ſuch 
whoſe tops are not cut too cloſe to ſpoil the 
ſhoot for the flower-ſtalk; they thould be 
planted ia February, in rows two feet diſtance, 
and one foot apart in the lines, planting them 
perpendicularly and wholly into the ground 
about half an inch over their crown; 
will readily take root, and ſhoot up flower- 
ſtalks, a uire no other culture than hoe- 
ing occaſionally to deſtroy weeds. 

2 ſhoot up into ſtalk in April and 
May, be in full flower in June, and ri 
ſeed in Auguſt, which ſhould then be cut in 
dry weather, and ſpread in the fun and air a 
few. days till thoroughly dry; then threſh it 
out, and put it up 4 

This feed will ſometimes retain its growing 
property two or three years; however, never 
depend on any but one year old ſeed for any 
principal crop; nor ſhould the ſeedſmen ſerve 
their cuſtomers with any that is older, as I am 
{ure it would prove a great diſappointment. 

DECIDUOUS Trees and Plants. Such as 
defoliate or ſhed their leaves at the approach 
of winter. oath 

This is a very comprehenſive tribe, applica- 
ble to numerous ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and 
herbaceous plants, compriſing many different 


1 ſpecies and varieties, all of the Deci- 


vous kind ; producing their leaves in ſpring, 
which, finiſhing their growth in ſummer, de- 
cay 
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cay and fall off the ſame year in autumn or 
beginning of winter ; and the reſpeCtive trees 
. ſhrubs, &c. remain naked or leafleſs all 
that ſeaſon, from October or beginning of 
November until April or May following. 

Of this Deciduous tribe are moſt of our 
valuable foreſt trees, all the different ſorts of 
fruit trees, and many of the ornamental tree 
kinds, as like wiſe the greater part of our moſt 
beautiful flowering ſhrubs, which adorn our 
ſhrubberies, &c. as alſo a conſiderable 
number of herbaceous plants; though the term 
Deciduo us is applicable more generally to trees 
and ſhrubs, than to the herbaceous tribe, as 
theſe latter, iu moſt ſorts, periſh wholly down 
to the root every year in autumn, ſtem, leaves, 
and all; and in the trees and ſhrubs, the ſtem 
and branches bein 
Hate or caſt their Fe 
as before obſerved: 

As therefore the appellation Deciduous, as 
well as that of Evergreen, is more generally 
underſtood to apply principally to trees and 
ſhrubs, it ſhall be obſerved accordingly in our 
preſent deſign, and include the tree 0 ſhrub 
kind only, and which conſiſts principally in 
giving a general diſplay, under one continued 
arrangement, of the names of all thoſe as be- 
long to the Deciduous tribe: previouſly ob- 
ſerving that as the Deciduous trees and ſhrubs 
are compriſed in many different genera and 
fpecies, &c. cried. 
in uſeful and ornamental gardening and plan- 
tations, they, in their general deſcriptions of 
growth, particular uſes, and culture in the ſeve- 
ral garden ts, being all fully explained 

the reſpective heads of the different ge- 
nera, — as they alphabetically occur 
pective ge 


durable, they only defo- 
aves in autumn or winter, 


under their neral botanic names 
in the courſe of the preſent work; but as 
hereby the numerous genera and ſpecies being 
diſperſed in different parts of the book, agree- 
ably to that order of arrangement, it was 
judged uſefully expedient, under this head, 
* to give the above- mentioned con- 
tinued arrangement, compriſing the general 
names of the whole Deciduous tribe together 


in one point of view, briefly ſhowing at once, 


as it were, the names of all the difterent ge- 
nera and principal ſpecies, &c. as come 3 4 
that denomination; intending thereby to form 
a caſual aſſiſtant to the memory, in occaſion- 
ally making any collection leſs or more of theſe 
| Kinds of trees, &c. referring from this arrange- 
ment to the different genera under their re- 
ſpective heads aforeſaid, for the particulars : 
as in the following arrangement is given not 
only the common or moſt 


S -- 


on various occaſions 
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nus is annexed, to which can w_ recur as 
on — 


* be required on the above occaſion. 
And it may be further obſerved, that under 
this head, Deciduous, comprehending nume- 
rous genera and ſpecies of trees and ſhrubs, 
they are moſtly all of hardy growth, fuch as 
will grow freely in the natural ground 
and full air at all ſeaſons of the year, and in 
any common ſoil and ſituation. | 

that, under this arrangement, ſhall include 
only the Deciduous trees and ſhrubs, which 
are diſtinguiſhed from the evergreens, byicaſt= 
ing ind Save) in autumn, remaining ſeafleſs 
all winter; the ever s retaining their foli- 
age in conſtant verdure, and as they are oſten 


employed on ſeveral occaſions di from 
the Deciduous kinds, they are arranged ſepa- 
rately in ſimilar order under the head Ever- 


GREENS; —and under each of which arrange- 
ments are given ſome general obſervations 
relating to their utility, &c. in gardening and 
planting. | 

As in the Deciduous tribe is comprehended 
all the ſorts of fruit-trees, ſhall, in this arrange- 


ment, mention the names of the genera and 
ſome principal ſpecies, referring to the article 


Fruit-trees for a full difplay of the different 
ſpecies and varieties. See FRUIT-TREES. 
Likewiſe, as the Deciduous tribe compriſe 
many principal foreſt-trees, or ſuch as are 
cultivated for timber and other œconomical 
purpoſes in various trades, it is alſo proper to 
obſerve, that, as foreſt-trees conſiſt both of 
Deciduous and evergreen kinds, the whole is 
given in a general arran „ under a ſepa- 
rate head, Foreft-trees ; but, as they are alſo 
occaſionally introduced in ornamental or other 
general plantations, ſhall, under this head, give 
alſo the names of the general and principal 
ſpecies of thoſe belonging to the Deciduous 
tribe. See alſo Fox Es T-TREE SJ. 
Shall now, after the foregoing obfervations, 
proceed to arrange the names of the genera 
and principal ſpecies, &c. of the Deciduous 
tree and ſhrub kinds, under the general head, 
in one point of view, by their moſt common 
or general known names, whether Engliſſi or 
Latin, adding alſo the botanic name of the 
reſpeCtive genera, in the following order. 
Abele tree Populus). f 
Acacia, Falſe - Rebinia common 
acacia—roſe-flowered, or ſcarletcarragana, 
or dwarf—four-leaved dwart—ſhrubby yel- 
low-barked. . _ T% 
Acacia, Three-thorned—fGleditfa)—com- 
monthree-thorned—Eaſtern thornleſs mono- 
ſpermous, or ſingle- ſeeded. K 


ſt 2 


general names, but | 


alſo the generic botanical name of each ol 


Agnus Caſtus, or Chaſte tree Vitex) — 


narrow-leayed=—broad-leaved, b 
3D Alder, 


ad RR I EC , - 
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the genus C 
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Alder tree Bitula )—round-leaved—long- 

leaved — hoary-leaved — cut- leaved - dwarf 

mountain alder. 
Alder, Berry- bearing Namn. 
All-ſpice, ican—(Calycanthus). 


dwarf, ſingle and double · bloſſomed common 
almond. 

Althæa frutex—{ Hibiſcus )—purple-flower- 
ed—red-flowered—white-flowered—pheaſant- 
eyced—ftriped-flowered—ſtri ved. 

Amorpha, Baſtard Indigo Amorpha). 

Andromeda, or Marth Ciſtus—{ Audrome- 
da) —ſee the genus Andromeda. 

Angelica tree, Thorny—{( Aralia). 

Annona, American Papaw tree, or Cuſtard 
Apple — { Annona) — trihd-fruited — ſmooth- 
fruited. 


t 
Apple tree Pyrus —common cultivated, 


many varieties tranſparent-apple—fi ad Ao 
b—$ rian 


- two-year-apple - common cra 


crab ſweet - ſcented Virginia crab American 


cherry: fruĩted crab. 


Apricot tree Prunus common, many 
varieties of the fruit bloached-lea ved. 

Arbor Judz, or Judas tree—{Cercis). 
- Aſhtree—{Fraxinus)—common aſh—flow- 
ering aſh—manna aſh— American aſh—Caro- 
linian iculated—entire-leaved, 

Aſh, Mountain—/Sorbus). 

Aſh, Poiſon—{ Rus). | 

Aſpen tree Populus). a 

Atriplex Halimus, or Sea-Purſlane tree — 
7 Atriplex J . g 

Azalea, American honeyſuckle— Azalea) 
— viſcous - flowered — red - flowered — white · 
flowered—ſcarlet. 


| Azarole—(Cretegus)—ſeveral ſorts ; ſee 
rate . 

Bay tree . bay ſaſſa- 
fras tree — Benjamin tree. 


Beech tree—{ Fagus } 
ed — ITE. whit ood. 
eee ee 
Benjamin tree Lauras). 

Berberry tree —{ Berberis - common red- 
fruited—ſtoneleſs red-fruited—white-fruited— 
pA” ee « a ; 
3 ia, Trumpet- flower Bi gnania 
ES els, or common trumpet-flower 
—catalpa, or tree bignonia. 


Birch tree Betula) — common white — 
black Virginia—dwarf Alpine. 
Birth-wort — { Ariftohchia) — tree birth- 


wort [is rather tenderiſh. 
_ Black-thorn—/ Prunus), 


common green-leav-¶ Hong ſhining-leav 


DEC. 


Bladder Nut Stapſiyla / thtee-· lea ved 
five-leaved. $ 


Bladder Sena—{Colutea)—tree, or com- 


mon—Pocock's early—Oriental red-flowered 


—ſhrubby ſcarlet. 

Almond tree Fmyzdalus) —common bit- | 
ter · kernelled - ſweet-kernelled Jordan ſweet | 
—white-flowered—Eaſtera filvery-leaved— | 


Bonduc, or Nickar tree—{Gu:landina). 
Box-thorn—{ Lycium). . 
Bramble - Rubus ) common wild-bram- 


— 


ble - ouble- bloſſomed—thornleſs bramble— 


{triped-leaved—white-fruited—dwarf bramble. 
Briar, Sweet — (Rea — common ſweet- 
ſcented — double - lowered — double bluſh- 
flowered —double ſcarlet—yellow-flew-ered, 
Broom — {Spartium) — ruſhy-twigged, or 
Spaniſh — double-flowered Spaniſh — white 
Spaniſh—ſtarry Italian—beſom, or common 
wild broom. : 
Broom, Dwarf, or Jointed—{Genifta). 
Buck-thorn tree — Ramus - common 
cathartic- dwarf ſhrubby. 
Buck-thorn, Sea ee 
willow-leaved—American oval-leaved. 
Bullace tree Prunus). 
Button tree—{Cephalanthus). 
Candie-berry Myrtle — / Myrica) — wax» 
leaved—broad- 


ropean 


berried, or common—narrow- 
leaved—gale, or Dutch myrtle. 
Caſſio-berry buſh—{(Fiburnum). 
Catalpa—(ſce Bignonia). | 
Ceanothus, or New Jerſey Tea tree—{Ceae 
nothus . 3 
Celaſtrus Staff tree Celaſtrus climbing 
celaſtrus. 
N Apron or Button tree—/{Cephalane 
thus). 
ChaſtEtree, ſee Agnus Caſtus Vitex). 


; Far tree Prunus cherry, many va- 


ble-bloſſomed cherry wild- black 


 —wild-red—padus, or bird-cherry Virginia 


bird- cherry Canada bird-cherry—mahaleb, 
or perfumed cherry. | 

, Comehan—/Cornms)—male, or 
common red-fruited—ſeveral other ſpecies ; 


Bead tree Melia common deciduous} ſee Cornel tree. 


Cheſnut tree ¶ Tagus common Spaniſh 
. 
22 or dwarf American American large- 
ted. | 
Cheſnut, Horſe — Aſculus] — common 
white · lowering ſtriped - leaved — ſcarlet · 
flowered— yellow - flowered. | | 
Chionanthus, or Fringe tree CHionant us). 
Chriſt's Thorn—(Rhamms). 


Cinquefoil Shrub Potentilla. 
Clematis, Climber, or Virgin's Bower 
Clematis). | 
Clethra—{Clethra)—Alder-leaved. 
Cob-nut—{Corylus). 
Cockſpur Thorn—{Crategus), 
Colutea ; fee Bladder Sena. 


Colutea, 


DEC. 


Coles, Jointed odd Tenni) 

Coriaria, Tanner's, or M y reer Su- 
mach—{Coriaria). 

Cornus, Cornel tree, or Cornclian® — 
{ Cornus)—mal-cornus, or common corne lan] 
cherry—bloody-twig, or common dogwood-: 
—great-flowered Virginian—ſilky-leaved A- 
merican—white-berried Pennſylvaman. | 

Coronilla, or Jointed-podded colutea Co- 
ronilla)—emerus, or ſcorpion-ſena. + 
Crab tree—/{Pyrus)/—common apple crab 
— Siberian crab — American crab - ſweet- 
ſcented Virginian—pear crab. 

Cranberry Haccinium) — ſeveral ſpecies. 

Creeper, Virginia—(Hedera). 

Currant tree — (Ribes — red-berried — 
whito-berried—black currant—Pennſylvanian 
black—ſtriped-leaved currant. 

2 preſs tree Cupreſſus})—deciduous y- 
pr S. 

Cytiſus, Baſe-trefoil tree Cytiſus la- 
burnum, or tree cytiſus, (fee Laburnum)— 
foe other ſpecies, — ſee the genus Cytiſus. 

Damſon tree Prunus) common damſon 
—double-flowered. 

- Diervilla, or Dwarf Yellow Honeyſuckle— 
{ Lonicera). 

Dioſpyros, or Date a3 he aid. cbes Af 
European—Virgi nian. 

's-bane, Clunbing—/ Ne! 

Dog- wood — {Corms) — great · flowe 
red- berried — blue-berried — white-berried— 
bloody-twigged, or common N beser See 
* us Cornus. - 

tree — ( "WE ROPE — common black- 
berriad — white-berried —parſley-leaved — ſil- 
ver- ſtriped - leayed — ver -doſted — gold- 


ſtri er ſcarlet- flowered Canadian. 


Elm tree der {mus common doubly-ſaw- 
ed-leaved — -leaved — broad-leaved — 


ſtriped-leaved—narrow-leaved Corniſh Dutch 
rough-barked — wych or Scotch elm — Ame- 
rican fingly-ſawed-leaved—dwarf elm. See 


the genus Ulmus. 
Ela or Wild Olive Elæ agnus 
— 2 broad- leaved Empetrum, 
or black-berried heath Emperrum). - 

Euonymus, or Spindle tree Euonymus)— 
European Deciduous, compriſing— the nar- 
row-leaved —- broad-leaved — red-berried — 
white-berried—ſtriped-leaved. | 

Falſe Acacia. See Acacia. 

- Falſe Plane tree Acer). 

Fig tree—(F, icus common fig tree, — ſe- 
veral varieties. 

Filbert tree — C Corylus — red. kemeledl— 

Fothergilla—/ Fothergilla). 


| leſs—Canary—dwarf 


k - 


Fringe-tree—Chionanthus}. 3 
Gale, Sweet Willow, or Dutch Myrtle— 


| / Myrica 
r hw 6 


eniſta, dwarf, or jointed broom—{Ge- 

nia) —arrow-ſhaped — upright of Montpe- 
ler—dyers' tnoom—tridented-leaved—dwar 
Engliſh, or whin. 

Ginkgo, or Maiden-hair ee 

Glaſs-wort, Shrubby 82 4 

Glaſtonbury Thorn—/Crategus). 

- Goat's Thorn— { Aftrag 1 

Gooſeberry tree — 9 ſpecies 
—many varieties of the fruit, as—red-berried 


BE reen-berried—yellow-berried—white-ber- 


ried — prickly-berried — curraat-leaved. See 
Ribes Greſilaria. | 
Groundſel tree Baethar:s ). 
Guelder Roſe—{/Y:iburnum)—common fin- 
eee hav or Snow-ball tree— 
riped-leaved. 
Guelder Roſe, Virginia / Spirea). 
Haleſia, or Snow-drop — Ge: a) — 
ar- frui 


| quadrangular-fruited—biangul 


Hamamelis, orVirginia wych-hazel—/ Ha- 
mamelis). 

Hawthorn— Cratæ gut common haw- 
thorn, or white thorn —ſeveral varieties: ſee 
the genus Crategus. | 

ca tree — Col) — common, 
many varicties—filbert red aud white-ker- 


red— nelled — American cuckold- nut dwarf * 


zantine. 
Heath / Erica) — ſome fpecies, though 
ſcarcely deciduous. 

Hiccory tree, or American walnut Ju- 
glans white hiccory—black—ſhag-barked 
—ſ{mooth-barked—dwarf. 

Honeyſuckle—/ Lonicera})—common white 
—large white—early white red Dutch--long- 
blowing red Dutch—Italian early white—Ita- 
lian early red—late red—fly-honeyſuckle— 


other ſpecies and varieties. See che genus Lo- 
nicera. 

Honeyſuckle, American, Upright=/ Ava. 
lea) — white-Hlowered — je-flowered' — and 
ſome other varieties. 

Hornbeam tree — {Carpimes} — common 
hornbeam — ge e — 
Eaſtern hop horubeam— Virginia flowering. 

edel nut _— 22 2 
drangea—{ Hydrangea tree n 

—— cat 'or St. John's Won Herd. 

12“ — or ſcent- 
merican—tutſan, or 
park taves—large-lowered : 

Hypericum Frutex — Spireo)—narrow- 
leaved - broad- leaved. 


cum common ſtinkin 


Frangula, or berry- bearing alder—{Rham- | 
1 % . | 


Jaſmine—/ Faſmimem common officinal 
3D2 white 


- 


diervilla, pr yellow—Tartarian—with ſeveral 


— p< + 
— 8 
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white — gold- ſtrĩped- lea ved ſilver- ſtrĩiped- 
leaved—ſhrubby yellow dwarf yellow. 
„lb Perkan—/ Syringa). | 
uits* Bark, Falte Ive) — common. 


wy Amorpha )—thorn of 
\ Indigo, Baſtard—norpte)—torny 


Ironwood—{ S:idcroxy/um). 
Itea—{ tea)—V irginia itea. 
udas tree—{Cercis). 
vy Hedera)—five-leaved, or Virginia 


creeper. 

Kidney-bean tree—(Glycine }—Carolinian 
—Virginian. 

Laburaum — {Cyti/us) — common ſmall- 
leaved - broad- lea ed-Jong-ipiked. 

Lac tree—{Rhus ). 

Larch tree — { Pinus) — common upright 
red—white — black American — horizontal- 
branching— dwarf. 

Lauruſtinus Viburnum deciduous. 

Leather wood Dirca)—marlh Virginian. 

Lilac — (Syringa — blue-ſpiked — white- 
ſpiked--- purple-ſpiked—Perfian lilac - purple- 
flowered Perſian — white-flowered Perſian— 
blue-flowered Perfian—cut-leaved Perſian. 

Lime tree—{7/ia)—common green-twig- 


8 . dv. go oY _ 


Liquidambar, ſweet tree Liquid- 
2 — ſtyrax - - lowing, maple-leaved — 
ſpleen-wort leaved. 

Lombardy poplar—{ Populus). 

Magnolia, or laurel-leaved tulip-tree — 
(Magnolia) —glaucous - leaved—ſmall - glau- 


cous 3 double eee e 


umbrella magnolia. | 

Maple-tree — ¶ Acer common ſmaller — 
greater, or ſycam tree- lea ved 
—ſugar-maple—Pennſylvanian—red, or ſcar- 

— Tartarian—aſh-leaved--Mont- 
ple—Cretan maple—Italian. 
I” «<p pliant— 1 
Medlar tree — / 2 German, or 
common — arbutus-leaved—amelanchier, or 
ſhrubby medlar—dwarf medlar—cotoneaſter, 
or dwarf quince—Canada ſnowy meſpilus— 
W , 

Meneſ um, or moon · ſeed Menue ſper- 
mum Canada round-leaved— Virginia lo- 
bate-leaved. 

, red purple 
—whate. 

Mimoſa, or ſenſitive plant Ai moſa)— 
tree munoſa—pinnatifid-leaved acacia. 

Mulberry- tree ¶ Morus common black- 
berried red · berried — white-berried - paper 
mulberry-tree of Japan. 


855 (ſee candle - berry . * 


| 


| 
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| Nedctarine tree Am vedalus). | 

Nettle tree {Celtis) — South 13 
Occidental American — Oriental, or Eaſtern. | 

Nickar tree, (ſee Bonduc). 

Nightſhade, woody—{So/anum }—common 
LINE ING ved. 

Nyfla, or tupelo tree Nyſſa). 
Oak tree — ¶ Quercus — common Engliſh 
American cheſnut-leaved—willow-leaved— 
white Virginia oak—black Virginian—red 
Virginian—cut leaved Italian—prickly cupped 
Spaniſh— Turkey oak—with ſeveral varietics 
of different ſpecies—See the ny Quercus. 
| Oak, Poifon—(Rhw). 

Olive, wild (See Elzagnus). 

Ononis, or reſt-harrow (Onoms)—ſhrubby 
purple. 

Otter tree—{Salix). 

Paliurus, or Chriſt's Thorn Rhammus). 

 Papaw tree, North American Annona). 

_ Paffion-flower — { Paſſiflora) — blue-rayed 
or common. 

Peach tree Amygdalus) — common, many 
Tabor ee flowered—dwarf peach. See 

enus Amygdalus. 

r tree — {Pyrus} — common pear, ma- 
ny „ 5 bloſlomed—twice-flow- 
ering—ſtriped-leaved. 

Periploca, or climbing dog's bane—(Peri- 
loca). 

F Perſimon or Piſhamin . 

Piſtachia tree Piſlacia true piltachia 


| tree—turpentine tree. 


Plane tree Platanus )—Oriental plane 
Occidental American—Spanith, or middle 
Plane tree, falſe {Acer P/cudoplatanus). 

Pliant mealy tree — ¶ Viburnum). 

Plum tree Prunus domeſtic, or com- 
mon cultivated, many varieties double · flow- 
ered - damſon tree — bullace tree. 

Pomegranate tree {Prnica) — granulous- 
fruited common — large double- flowered — 
ſtriped-leaved. 
| oplar tree — (Populus) — Abele tree, or 
common white—cut-Jeaved white—biack pop- 
lar—aſpen-tree, or tremulous poplar—Caro- 
lina poplar—Canada lar— various leaved 
—tacamahacca, or balkan poplar—Athenian 
poplar—Lombardy poplar, Pn moſt ſwift 
| grower of the 4A tribe, and of almoſt 
an7 other tree of our plantations. 


inos, or winter-berry—(Prinos)—verti- 


cillate Virginian. 
Privet {Ligufirum) — common privet — 
bloach- leav rolina broad- lea ved. 


Ptelea, or ſhrubby treſoil—i Ptelca i- 
foliate - lea ved. 
. tree, Sea—(Atriplex/}. 


Quick, 


DEO 
Quick, or haw-thorn, or white-thorn— 
(Crategus). 8 r 
Quince tree—/ Pyrũ: common, large, py- 
ramidal Fruited— apple-ſhaped—pear-thaped— 
— broad-leaved Portugal. S496 oi 
Quince, baſtard—# Meſpilus). 
Raſpberry—{ Rubus common red berried 
— white berried — twice-bearing — cane, or 
ſmooth ſtalk ter German—large yel- 
low-fruited—odorous, or ſweet-flowering, &c. 
- Reſt-harrow—{Onons}). © 
- Roane tree Sorbus). 
Robinia, or falſe acacia—{Robinia)—See 
Acacia. * | 
Roſe tree — {Ro/ſa) — white roſe— double 
white—maiden's-bluſh white—red roſe, offi- 


* 


cinal—double-red—Provence red roſe—dou-} 


ble Provence—bluſh Provence—cabbage Pro- 
vence—moſs Provence red Dutch—hundred- 
leaved Dutch cabbage roſe—marble roſe— 


monthly roſe—Y ork and Lancaſter roſe 


damaſk red roſe — damaſk white — Auſtrian 
red and yellow—yellow Auſtrian—roſa-mun- 
di, or van . e. roſe, red, white, 
ſtriped yellow roſe, ſingle, double -velvet- 
roſe — cinnamon roſe —thornleſs, or virgin 
roſe—muſk roſe—Pennſ 1 roſe - bur 
net- lea ved roſe—roſe de Meaux — apple bear- 
ing—eglantine roſe, or ſweet briar canine, 
or dog roſe, red, white; with many other 


ſorts of roſes both in ſpecies and varieties. 


See the genus Rea. | 

Saint f wort Hypericum). 

Saint r's Wort, Shrubby—{ Lonicera). 

Sallow tree Salix. | 

Salſola, ſhrubby glaſs-wort—/Salſela). 

Saſſafras tree—( Lawrus). | 

Scorpion-ſenna—(Coromlla). 

Service tree, or Sorb—{ Sorbus common 
domeſtic or cultivated with berry fruit ap- 
ple-ſhaped — pear · ſnaped — bird's ſervice, or 
mountain aſh. 55 5 

Service tree, Wild Cratæ guss common, 
or maple-leaved—azarole ſervice Virginia 
azarole—ſcarlet Virginia ſervice—cockipur- 
thorn—downy-leaved Virginian—green-leav- 
ed—common hawthorn, white-thorn, or quick 
— Glaſtonbury thorn. See the genus Cratægus. 

Sloe tree Prunus). 

Smilax, or Rough Bindweed—{Smilax )— 
rough, or common ſmilax — oval-leaved —- 
round-leaved. 

Snow-ball tree ¶ Viburnum). 
3 tree—(Chionanthus and Hale- 
). | 
Southern-wood — { Artemifia) — common 

green—white-leaved—dwart yellow. 

Spirza, or Spirza Frutex - Spirea)—wil 


low-leaved, common red-ſpiked — yo__y 


| 
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leaved ſcarlet—white-flowered—Guelder roſe- 
leaved—hypericum-frutex—crenated leaved— 
ſorbus-leaved. | 1 
Ste wartia ¶ Stewartia ). 
Storax tree ¶ Liquidambar ). 
Sumach—{ Rhus )—tanner's ſumach—ſtag's 
horn ſumach Venice ſumach — lentifcus- 
leaved — ſmooth ſumach — ſmooth ſcarlet — 
ſmooth red—varnifh tree—American toxico- 
2 on, or poiſon oak radicant toxicoden- 
ron. 3 
Sweet Briar—{(Ro/a)—ſee Briar and Roſe 
tree; alſo the genus Ro/a for the different 
varieties. 
amore tree Acer common f 
ee eee 1880 
Syringa, or Mock Orange Philadelphus ) 
— coronate common — double-flowered — 


ſtrĩped- lea ved - inodorous, or ſcentleſs. 


lus ). 
Tamariſk tree Tamarix )—French red- 
barked— German  yellow-barked. 


tegus) — common hawthorn — Glaſtonbury 
thorn—cockſpur thorn, &c. See the genus 
Cratægus. . 
Tooth- ach tree Zantlioxylum). 
Toxicodendron, or Poiſon Oak — RIA 
See Sumach. 


lus)... 
Traveller's Joy—{Clematis). 
Tulip tree Lir:odendron). 
Tupelo tree Nyſſa ). 
Vaccinium, or Whortle-berry — {Pacci- 
mum compriſing the * 


nium. 

Viburnum, or Wayfaring tree, &c.— V7. 
burnum common, or pliant mealy tree 
plum-leaved viburnum— maple-leaved— den- 


buſh—Guelder roſe. . 

Vine, or Grape tree iti: common 
cultivated, many varieties fox - grape cut- 
leaved tree winged- lea ved. 

Virgin's Bower — {Clematis} — common 
blue-flowered—purple, red, and double-flower- 
ed—traveller's joy—curled-flowered clematis 
Virginia ternate-leaved—oriental yellow 


ſcented. See the genus Clematis. 
Walnut tree—/ 


Fuglans common culti- 


vated, ſeveral varieties hiccory, or American 


walnut, compriſing the black hi „White, 
9 ſmooth-barked. 
ay faring tree, ſee Viburnum. 
Whortle-berry, ſee Vaccinium. 
Willow 


Tacamahacca, or Balſam Poplar—/ Popy- 


Thorn tree, Haw, or White Thorn—{Cra- 


Tragacanth, or Goat's Thorn—{ Aftraga- 


try, bill- 
berry, cranberry, &c. See the genus Vacci- 


tated-leaved—lauruſtmus-kaved—cafio- berry. 


coriaceous-flowered — fammula, or ſweet- 
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Willow tree Salix) common white 
thining-leaved — hite-· barked - red- willow 
purple willow— Norfolk purple —pendulous, 
or weeping willow -barked willow— | 
oſier willow — fallow or ovate-rough- 


DEC 


the reſpeQve genera ſot the deſired informa- 
tion of their different degrees of growth, po- 
culiar habit, and ſpeciſie diſtinction, and re- 
ſpective merit and utility for different purpoles ; 
a great number being large and lotty trees, as 
in the aſhes, maples, beeches, elms, oaks, 


leaved willow — with ſeveral other ſpecies. 
See the genus Salix. 


planes, poplars, &c. valuable both as firſt- 


Zanthoxylum, or tooth- ach tree Zanthe- | rate timber trees, and for any large planta- 


xylum )—broad-lcaved—narrow-leaved. 

. The foregoing regiſter of the Deciduous 
trees and fhrubs comprehends all thoſe of har- 
dy _ that will grow in the full ground 
at all ſeaſons in any common foil and ſituation; 
and compriſes all thoſe of this tribe as are 
employed in decorating the various ornament- 

al plantations in pleaſure ſhrubberies, 
parks, and other diſtricts; as alſo the different 

forts of Deciduous foreſt trees for timber and 

coppice plantations, and all the ſpecies of fruĩt- 
trees. But as the foreſt and fruit trees are ar- 

ranged cach under a ſeparate head, in the articles 

Frreft and Fruit Trees, their different ſpecies 

and varieties are more fully explained; ſo that 

under the preſent arrangement, they are all 

proper, either in general or ſelect collections, 

to uſe in ſorming any pleaſurable plantations, 

or as may be required, according to the nature 

of growth or peculiar merit of the different 

forts of trees and ſhrubs in the reſpective ge- 

nera, as they occur in the general courſe of 


the kaok. ©: i, is 
propagated or raiſed by ſeveral 


They are 
different ways, and moſtly all in the natural 
ground; many of them by ſeed, others by lay- 
ers, cuttings, fuckers, ſome by grafting and 
budding ; moſtly all performed in the ſpring, 
in February, March, and April, or many 
occaſionally in autumn, in September, 
ber, and November, though ting is always 
performed in the ſpring, budding in ſum- 
mer, July and Auguſt: the whole being fully 
explained for all the different ſorts under their 
proper heads in the proceſs of the general 
work; to which we refer for the proper di- 
rections; and likewiſe to the article Nurſery, 
in which are many eſſential obſervations rela- 
tive to the raiſing and managing young trees 
and ſhrubs in general to proper growths for 
final tranſplantation. See NURSERY. 

All the ſorts here arranged are cultivated in 
all the principal public grounds, for 
the ſupply of thoſe who may have occaſion 
to make collections, leſs or more, for their 
ſeveral or particular plantations. 

As they are adapted for various ſorts of har- 

plantations, in gardens, pleaſure-grounds, 


tions; others are of moderate growth to 
aſſemble in any general plantation depart» 
ments; and a very. conſiderable number come 
under the flowering ſbrub denomination ; toge- 
ther with all the different ſpecies of fruit trees, 
both to plant as ſuch, and ſome occaſionally tg 
aſſemble in ornamental planting. 

The ſeaſon for planting or tranſplanting all 
the Deciduous trees and ſhrubs, is autumn and 
ſpring; and occaſionally in winter, in open 
nild weather. 
| The autumn planting of Deciduous trees, 
&c. commences about October and Novem- 
ber, when the trees, &c. have terminated their 
year's. growth, announced by the decay and 
falling of the leaves, when moſt ſorts of the 
Deciduous tribe may be ſucceſsfully removed 
or tranſplanted, which may be continued as 
required, from about the middle or latter end 
of October, till December or January, if 
mild open weather continues, but if appear - 
ance of ſevere froſt, ſhould decline all plant- 
ing buſineſs, or at leaſt the removal of trees 
for that occaſion ; and any as happen to be 
then out of the ſhould: be planted as 
ſoon as poſſible, before the froſt approaches in 
a very rigorous degree; and in ſome of the 
leſs hardy or common. ſorts lately planted, 
ſhould be ſecured from the rigours of froſt by 


Octo- | laying mulch on the ground over the roots. 


| Spring planting in all the Deciduous kinds 
may — in February, if ſettled tempe- 
rate. weather, and continued as required all 
that month and March; or occaſionally till 
the beginning or middle of April ; when as all 
the trees ſhrubs of this tribe will be begin- 
ning to bud forth conſiderably for the rene wal 
of their leaves, after which it is too late to 
make any principal tranſ ion or removal 
for planting; ſo that it is generally adviſable 
to finiſh that buſineſs as much as poſhble by 
the latter end of March, or early part of April, 
before the trees begin to advance conſiderably 
in their ſpring ſhoots; and if wholly com- 
pleted in February or March, it will be of 
beneficial advantage to the plants, as they will 
ſtrike freſh root more effectually, and eſtabliſh 
their rooting more firmly before the drought 


rubberies, &c. 


or any particular occaſion, by recuriing- to 


collections may be 
made of the ſorts required, either for general | 


of ſpring and ſummer commences. | 

In removing theſe trees for planting, ſhould 
be careful-to take them up with a full * 
0 
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of roots as entire as poſſible ; and of which: 
cut off any part broken or damaged in takin 


up: prune the ends of very long ſtragg 
and ſhorten any downright tap roots: and 


examining the head, prune any caſual 1 


larity, clearing alſo away ſuckers from the | 
and double purple flowers—Sing 
general planting ſhould open a cir-|red flowers Single and double white flowers 


bottom, and low ſhoots from the ſtem. 

And in 
cular aperture for the reception of each tree, 
one to two or three feet or more diameter, ac- 
cording to the expanſion of the root, and of 
proportionate depth to admit the whole root 
freely in its full ſpread, and ſo deep as the 
upper roots may be three or four inches at 


leaſt under the ſurface: ſo trimming in the} 


earth arly about the 
or ſhrub by the ſtem 


ſhake the tree 
up and down, that 


the earth may fall in more effectually close 


about all the roots and radical fibres, filling 
up the hole fully-a proper depth over the top 
roots; then tread it down moderately cloſe, 
firſt round next the circumference, continuing 
inward to the ſtem ; and then finith the ſurface 
evenly, or a little hollow, the better to con- 
tain the moiſture of rain or watering, eſpeci- 
ally in late ſpring or early autumn planting. 

n = early _— =_ — {pring ; planting, 
if ight gro it will be g vantage 
to ws 3 &c. a moderate good wa- 
tering to the roots as ſoon as planted; which, 
in late ſpring planting particularly, ſhould not 
be omitted ; and the watering occaſionally” re- 
peated in very oy Wenne! 
DELPHINIUM, {Dolphmfower}, com- 

monly called Larkſpur. | 
The plants are 5 herbaceous, flowery 
annuals and perennials, of upright growth, 
from about a foot and a half to four feet high, 
garniſhed with finely- divided leaves, and ter- 


minated by long ſpikes of pentapetalous flow- 


Claſs and order, Polyandria Trig mia. 
Charafers.] CALYx, none, CorRoLLA; 
egular petals, the upper one extended 


five irr 
at the baſe into a tubular, obtuſe tail, and a 
bifid nectarium in the centre. STAMINA, 
many filaments, and ſmall erect antheræ. 
PisTILLUM, three oval germina, three ſtyles, 
and reflexed fligmas. PerTCAarPIUM, three! 
ren unilocular capſules, and many angular 

There are about four ſpecies of Delphinium 
common to the Engliſh gardens, all of them 
conſidered as flowery plants, two of which are 
annual, and the reſt perennial, vin. 

1. DeLpninUM Hjacts. 

( fjaers) —Upright, or Unbranched Arnual 
Larkſpur.) Delphinium, with an upright, 


8 
; having monophyllous nectariums, and of 


29 FX 
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Thigh, garniſhed with fincly-divided leaves, and. 


terminated by an ereC long ſpike of 4+ 
ferent colours in the varieties. + 

Varieties are,] Upright Annual Larkſpur, 
with ſingle and double blue flowers Single 
le and double 


Single and double ſilver- coloured flowers 
Single and double violet- coloured flowers 
Single and double aſh- coloured flowers Sin- 
le and double ſtriped flowers Large rocket 
— — rocket Larkſpurs very 
beautiful. . ; 
All dbeſe varieties of De/phinium Ajacis, or 
Unbranched Larkſpur, rife wich a fimple 
ſtem, ſcarce emitting any fide branches; and 
each ſtalk is terminated by a, very long, erect, 
flowery ſpike, of numerous cloſely- 
placed flowers, which exhibit a _— orna- 
mental appearance in June, July, and Auguſt, 
ſucceeded 9 eed 22 

2. DRrIrRINIUN Conſelidn. 

Branching Anmal Lartſpur.] Delphinium, 
with an vpright, ſub-divided. branchy ſtalk 
three feet high, long, wow 7 4 mean leaves, and 
all the branches termi by long aſcending 
ſpikes of flowers, having monophy necta- 
riums, and of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties. | Nearly the ſame in colour as the 
Un Larkſpur, and of which are ſin- 
gles and doubles. . Sl 
All the vari 


varieties of this' ſpecies ſend out 
many branches horrzontally, which turn up- 
toward the extremity, the flowers large, 
but rather thinly placed in the ſpikes; they 
all, however, form a very ornamental variety 
in the borders, &c. N and Auguſt, ſuc- 
ceeded by plenty of in autumn. 
nnn elatum. 

Tull Perennial Bee Larkſpur.] Delphinium, 
with ſeveral upright ſtalks four or five feet 
high, adorned with hairy leaves, cut into ma- 
ny broad, expanded fegments, and all the 
ſtalks terminated by long, erect ſpikes of blue 


flowers, having diphyllous nectariums, with 
bifid lips, * at the top. | 

4. DELeniniuM grandiflorum. Fob 
- Grandiflorous, Perennual, Bee Larkſpur.} 
Delphinium, with upright, branchy ſtalks a 
foot and a half high, ſmooth leaves, compoſed 
of many narrow ſegments, ending in ſeveral 
points, and towards the upper part of the 
ſtalks large azure-coloured flowers ſingly, 
having diphyllous neQariums, with entire 
lips, appearing in July, ſucceeded by feed 
in autumn. | 
Of theſe four ſpecies, the two firſt and va- 


ſunple, unbranching ſtalk, two or three feet 
2 


rieties ate wholly annual, but the third and 
fourth 


DEL 


fourth are perennial in root, and annual in 
ſtalk, which riſe in ſpring, and decay in au- 
tum. | 4 + $1 2 RE ) 

The names Larkſpur #4 Bee Larkfpur are 
derived from the reſemblance of the tail of the 
corolla to the fpur of a lark's foot ; and from 
the nectarĩum of the perennial forts to a bee. 

The flowers of all the ſorts are moderately 
large, numerous, and moſtly collected into 
erect ſpikes, and are very conſpicuous and 
ornamental. N 1 
All che ſorts are very 


Vw * 


| 


ornamental | forniture 


pleaſure-ground, and are ſo hardy that they 
in any common ſoil and expoſure, and | 
all the ſorts are raiſed abundantly from ſeed in 
the full ground, as directed below. * | 
Propagation and Culture. y 
The two annual ſorts and varieties are of | 


the tribe of hardy annuals, raiſed from ſeed in | deep 


the open ground, ſown annually in the ſpring; 
or occaſionally in autumn, but moſt 

the former; all commonly ſown in ſmall 
patches in the borders, &c. in aſſemblage with 
other hardy annuals in the places where it is 
deſigned to have the plants flower, not tranſ- 
planted, as they 


tranſplantation, 


The moſt ſeaſon for ſowing is the 
ſpring, in Fe v, March, or not later than 
the mning or middle of April; and, as 
above obſerved, may occaſionally fow: ſome 
in the autumn about Auguſt or September, 
&c. as the plants of that ſowing ſometimes 
riſe ſtronger in the ſpring, and flower earlier 
than the ſpring-ſown plants; however, as the 
—— come up — bo flower 
in ion, it will more 
eligible, as the moſt bodies and regular 
method, to ſow the principal ſupply m that fea- 
ſon, or, if ſome are alſo ſown in the autumn, 
the plants of which coming earlier into flower, 
will be ſucceeded by thoſe of the ſpring ſow- 
ing ; and chereby a longer continuation of the 
flowers will be obtained: or, as ſometimes ſcat- 
tered ſeeds, diſſeminated from old ſeeding plants 
in autumn, are productive af many young 
plants riſing naturally in the ſpring in the 
borders, may retain ſuch of them as are the 
moſt regularly placed, to remain for flow- 
ering ; others, if removed young with a 
little earth about the roots, may be planted 
in another place, and continued ; they will 
take toot and run up to flower in a middling 

in ſucceſſional order. 1 5 
It, however, is always the moſt regular 
method to ſow the general ſupply in the ſpring, 
as before obſerved. + - © 15 . 
The method of ſowing being principally in 


„ 


come up 


do not ſucceed ſo well by | by 


DEL 


[little patches, as before intimated, towards the 


middie part of the borders in a varied order, dig- 


ging or looſening the earth for each patch, with 


a garden trowel, &c. _— the patches about 
five or fix inches diameter, fowing in each ten 
or twelve ſeeds about half an inch deep (ſee 


fs 


ANNUAL PLANTS), and when the plants are 


an inch or two high,” if appear 
too thick, thin them to about ſi or eight 
ſtrongeſt in each patch, of the upright kinds; 
and the branching ſorts to three or four in each 


place, which is principally all the culture they 
for the borders and other compartments of the | req 


uire ; they will run up quickly for flower- 
ing in June and July, &c. in a beautiful va- 
” | 4 * 4184+: 5 34 Ane | 


n G1 ” 1 . 14 1 
"But when intended to have a grand ſhow 
of them in beds by themſelves, they are com- 
monly ſown in drills, forming the drills length- 
ways the beds, a foot aſunder, and an inch 
„ſo ſcatter the ſeeds thinly along the 
drills, and rake the earth over them evenly; 
but the unbranched kinds are the beſt adapted 
for this mode of culture. n | 
Or they may be ſown broad-caſt on the ſur- 
face of the bed, and raked in, and when the 
plants are an inch or two high, thin them 
hand or hoe, to three or four inches di- 
branched kinds to treble that 
diſtance. , | a Fung. 1 1 


Or ſometimes the dwarf Lark ſpur is ſown 
ſeparate in beds in diſtinct patches, in rows 
along the bed, a foot aſunder, and the patches 
the ſame diſtance in the row, diſpoſed in the 
quincunx order; in which they make a pretty 
appearance. £2 , 41 


In occafionally ſowing Larkſpurs in au- 


- 
© . h 


ſtance, but the 


tumn, ſome may be diſpoſed in patches, 'as 
already directed, placing a ſmall flick as a 
mark to each patch ; may ſometimes ſcat- 


ter ſome ſeeds promiſcuouſly, about the borders, 
and hoed or raked in; many plants will riſe in 
the ſpring, when you may ſelect the beſt and 
moſt r 
others that ſtand diſorderly. ; 

To preſerve the varieties of theſe two an- 
pecies from degeneration, all thoſe of 


» 
2 


nual ſ 
bad colours, and that are very ſingle, ſhould 
be pulled out as ſoon as they ſhow bloom 


enough to diſcover their properties; for their 


farina would impregnate the fine ſorts, and 
cauſe a neracy. ert 
The perennial forts. -'Theſe are alſo raiſcd 
plentifully from ſeeds ſown in autumn or 
bring in a bed or border of common earth 
or tranſplantation. Sow them on the ſarface, 
and rake them in, and when the plants come 
up, harid-weed them occaſionally, and thin 
them to three or four inches diſtance, to re- 
main till October or November; then plant 

3 mem 


r placed to remain, and remove the 


DEN 


* 


chem out where they are to remaia to flower: 


their roots will endure many years, increaſe 
in ſize, and the larger they are, the greater 
number of flower-ſtalks they produce, ſo as 
to exhibit a large ſhow of bloom. 

_ DENTARIA, Toothwort, or Tooth Vio- 
let (Dentaria). 
his genus A | 
ceous, flo perennials, producing annua 
ſtalks a eighteen inches- high, adorn- 
ed with many-lobed leaves, and ſpikes of qua- 
dripetalous cruciform flowers. 

_ Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquo/a. 

.  Charafters.] CALvx, four oblong-oval, 
deciduous leaves. CoROLLA, four obtule, cru- 
ciform petals. STAMINA, four long and two 
ſhorter filaments, and erect, heart-ſhaped an- 
theræ. P1STILLUM, an oblong germen, thick 
ſtyle, and blunt ſtigma. PErICcAaRrPIUM, a 
long, taper, bivalvular, bilocular pod, and 
many rouadiſh ſeeds. 5 
| The ſpecies are, 

1. DENTARIA pentap 
Five-lobed Dentaria.) 
right ſtrong ſtalks a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed with digitate, fave-lobed leaves, and 
terminated by looſe ſpikes of bluſh-coloured 
flowers. | 

2. DEXTARIA enneaphylla. 

Nine-lobed Dentaria.] Dentaria, with up- 
right ſtalks a foot high, garniſhed with ter- 
nate trifoliate leaves, being compoſed of nine 
lobes by threes, and the ſtalks crowned by 
bunches of purpliſh flowers. 

3 DENTARI1A bulbifera. 

ulbiferous Seven-lobed Dentaria.] Denta- 
Tia, with flender ſtalks a foot high, the lower 
leaves pinnated and ſeven-lobed, the upper 
ones ſimple, and the ſtalks bearing bulbs at 
their tides, and the top crowned by cluſters of 
purple flowers. bes: > Eokas: 
Ihe flowers of all theſe three ſpecies are 
compoſed of four cruciform, obtuſe petals, and 
are collected into ſpikes or cluſters at top of 
the ſtalks, appearing in ſummer, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by plenty of feed. 

The P ants are all of the flowery tribe, per- 
ennial, hardy, and delight moſt in ſhade ; they 
are therefore proper furniture for .the borders 
of ſhady walks, and ſuch like compartments, 
though they will alſo ſucceed in any of the 
open borders. 
hey are propagated by ſeed, and by part- 
ing the roots.-Sow the ſeed in autumn ſoon 
after it is ripe, or early in ſpring, in a ſhady 
border of light earth ; and when the plants 
are three inches high, may be planted where 
they are to remain, and they will flower the 
year following. By parting the roots, it may 


- 


furniſhes three hardy, herba-' 


hylla. Fo 
— with up- 


; 


eb 
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be done in October or Noyember, or early in 


ſpring. 888 
The bulbs produced on the ſides of the 
ſtalks of the Dentaria bulbifera, taken off and 
planted, readily become plants. E Feb 

DIANTHUS, Clove Gilliflower, Carna- 
tion, Pink, Sweet William, c. 

This genus furniſhes a grand collection of 
herbaceous, beautiful flowery perennials and 
biennials, of hardy 


rowth, for the pleaſure- 

ground, all of them kbrous-rooted, and the roots 

moſtly crowned with leaves all the year, ſending 

up flower-ſtalks annually from one to three feet 

high, adorned — top _ very conſpicuous, 

ntapetalous, ſolitary, and a te flowers. 
it Claſs and order, Deen — 

Charatters,] CALYx is long, cylindrical, 
indented into five parts at top, ſcaly at the 
baſe, and perſiſtent. CoxoLLA is, in its fin- 
gle ſtate, pentapetalous, with long narrow 
| claws the length. of the calyx, but the limbs 
| broad, plane, and their edges crenated. STA- 
MINA, ten long filaments, and oval, oblong, 
{| compreſſed antherz. PISTILLUM, an oval 

2 two ſtyles, and recurved, acuminated 
igmas. PERICARPIUM, a cylindric, uni- 

locular capſule, four-parted at top, and many 

compreſſed, roundiſh, ed ſeeds, - 

There are many ſpecies of Dianthus, but 
not more than four that have any conſiderable 
merit as garden-flowers, each of which fur- 
niſhing ſome beautiful varieties. | | 

For diſtinction ſake we ſhall treat of them 
under three different heads; firſt, the Gilli- 
flower or Carnation kinds, —ſecond, all the 
Pink kind, —and third, all the Sweet William 
tribe; all under the generical title of Diant ius. 

Firft Head. The — or Carnation 

inds. 

There is but one ſpecies of Gilliflower, or 
Carnation, but which admits of a profuſion of 
moſt elegant varieues, all very ornamental low- 
ery plants, forthe embelliſhment ofthe pleaſure- 
garden, flowering beautifully in July and Av- 
guſt, ſucceeded by abundance of ſeed in autumn. 

The ſpecies is, 

DiaxTHvus Caryepllyllus. 

(Caryophyllus)—or Clove Gilliflower, includ- 
ing all the varieties of Carnation. ] Dianthus, 
with many ſhort, trailing ſhoots from the root, 

rniſhed with long, very narrow, evergreen 
e and amidſt them upright, ſlender flow- 
er- ſtalks, from one to three feet high, emittin 

many fide ſhoots, all of which, and the mam 
ſtalk, terminated by large, ſolitary flowers, 
having ſhort, oval ſcales to the calyx, and 
crenated petals. 1 | 

The varieties of this are very extenſive, 
and unlimited in the diverſity of the flowers. 
3E Principal 


| 


| 


, 


' 


| 
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Principal varieties are, 

Common Clove —— | a lar 
dark-red, ſweet-ſcented flower, ſmelling fra- 
grantly like cloves; hence derived the name, 
and of which there ngle Clove Gilli- 
flower—Double Clove Gilliflower. _ 

Carnation, ſometimes called C oronation Co- 
ronarins) —having a reddiſh ſingle and double 
flower—Variegated red and white fingle and 
double flower —Variegated red, purple, and 
white fingle and double flowers— V ariegated 
red, ſcarier, purple, and white fingle and 
double flower — Variegated red, or purple 
above, and white underneath, ſingle and dou- 
ble flowers ;—and innumerable other inter- 
mediate varieties. | 

But theſe varieties (Variegated Carnations) 


are by the floriſts divided into four principal | 


claſſes, according to their different modes of 
variegation, Viz. 

Flake Carnations—having only two princi- 
pal colours, di ſpoſed in broad flakes or ſtripes 
quite through the petals. a 

Bizarre Carnations—having three or four 
different colours, red, purple, ſcarlet, &c. in 
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among profeſſed floriſts, are generally digni- 


fied with the name of ſome k ona 

or that of the perſon who rr | 
that of the place where they were raiſed ; ſo 
that, including the different parts of the king- 
dom, there may be many hundred different 
varieties, known in different places by dif- 
ferent titles, as above, ſo that it will be im- 
poſſible to enumerate them here; obſerving, 
however, that all of them belon principally 
to one or other of the above claſſes; and that 
being firſt of all obtained accidentally from 
ſeed, they are afterwards propagated, and 
continued only by layers, &c. for ſow the 
ſeed of any particular ſort, it is a hundred to 
one if any prove exactly like the parent; but 
by layers, every one retains all the properties 
of the mother plant. See their Propaga- 
teen. : 

The flowers of this ſpecies and reſpective 
varieties are, in their characeriſtic or ſingle 
ſtate, compoſed of five petals; but in the 
double flowers the petals are numerous, and 
continued quite to the centre; the doubles 
are alſo larger, and confiderably more beauti- 


different ſhades, varioufly diſpoſed in irregu- ful; and theſe only ſhould be principally cul- 


lar ſpots and ſtripes. | 

Piquette Carnations — having always a 
white pounced or finely ſpotted 
with red, ſcarlet, purple, or other colours. 

Painted Lady Carnation—having the petals 
a bright red or purple above, and entirely 
white underneath. 

Each of the above four principal claſſes, 
though tolerably permanent, admit ſeparately 
of innumerable varieties, formed, both in 
reſpect to the luſtre of the different colours, 
&c. as well as the different modes or diſpoſi- 
tions of the ſtripes, ſpots, and other diverſities, 
in being more or leſs ſtriped with larger or 
ſmaller ſtripes, or with different colours in the 


ſame ſtripe, or all of one colour: the ſame 


is alſo obſervable in the ſpotted or pounced 
flowers, by the ſpots being either more fre- 
quent, or thinly ſcattered, or large, or ſmall, 
and ſuch like variegations; and by which the 
floriſts form new varieties, acquired by raifin 

ſome every year from ſeed ; for from the — 
of the varieties of each reſpective clafs in- 
definite numbers of new ones are annually 


games, varying in ſome particular circum- 

3 * ve, from any that _— 
appeared; fo do va . 
But ĩt muſt . fort th, a. of a great 
number ſo obtained from ſeed, there may, 
probably, be but few that poſſeſs the requiſite 
properties by which floriſts diſtinguiſh a fine 
Carnation. However, all good new varieties, 


of the above four principal claſſes, obtained 


tivared, which being all firſt obtained acci- 
dentally from ſeed, they are continued and 
increaſed at pleaſure by layers. 13 

The doubles are ſometimes amazingly large, 
meaſuring frequently three or four inched dia- 
meter over the crown, eſpecially thoſe ſorts 
called burſters. 

But whole-blowers and burſters are com- 
mon to moſt of the varieties, more particu- 
larly the flakes and bizarres. 

The whole-blowers are ſuch whoſe calyx 
or outer cup is of long and of equal growth, 
and opens only at top regularly each way, for 
the free and _ expanſion of the petals all 
around; and flowers of this ſort, though 
rather ſmaller than the burſters, are always 
more regular in their natural expanſion, and 

uire conſiderably the leaſt trouble in ma- 
naging their bloom. | 

urſters are ſuch, whoſe cup is large, and 
ſwoln as it were, and is very apt to burſt open 
on one fide, and the petals thereby break out 
of compaſs, and the flowers become very 
regular ; but by care in affiſting it in due 
time, by tying and opening the calyx a little 
on the contrary ſide, it may be made to blow 
regular, and will be very large and hand- 
ſome. 1 
| But the whole-blowers are the beſt calcu- 
lated for thoſe who have but little time to 
ſpare, as they will always blow regularly, 
either in pots or the borders, without any 
attendance. | 


| | The 
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The properties required to form a- good vogue ia many parts; and that the flowers 
Carnation are, that the ſtem or flower-italk | uſually brought to ſuch places, being the pro- 
be moderately tall, i. e. from about -ejghteen duction of many different artiſts, according 
to thirty inches , high, of proportionable | to their utmoſt {kill, chere are often very curi- 
ſtrength all the way up, and at the top ſo | ous exhibitions of them, in great. variety, 
firm às to ſupport the flower erect, or at leaſt | ſurpriſingly large and fine. | 
without 164 leg or hanging much down- | The fine varieties are commonly cultivated 
ward; that the flower be large and double, | in pots, for theſe reaſons : firſt, that they may 
i. e. have numerous petals quite to the very | be readily moved to occaſional protection of a 
centre, theſe long, broad, and regularly ſpread- | frame or awning of mats, &c. from ſevere 
ing; and that when the flower is fully blown, | froſt in winter; for — the plants are 
it may be gradually riſing in the middle in a | hardy enough to live through the winter fully 
ſpherical manner, and the whole expanding | expoſed, yet, in ſevere ſeaſons, they are ſome- „ 
fo regularly, that the circumference or outer | times ſo much cut, that they ſhoot but weak - 
rim be perfectly circular. The colours ſhould | ly; but by protecting them from the rigours 
be ſtrong, lively, and elegant ; the ftripes and | of hard froſts, they are preſerved in vigour, 
other variegations regular in every part, that | and they will conſequently be better prepared 
no great diſproportion may appear in the dif- | for ſhooting, and will flower in greater per- 
poſition of the colouring throughout the pe- ſection. Secondly, it is proper to retain the 
tals of the ſame flowers. Theſe properties | fine varieties in pots, in order that, when in 
are principally expected in the fine varieties | bloom, they may be placed upon a raiſed itage, 
in pots, deſigned for ſtage flowers. covered at top, calculated both to ſhow 
What is to be underitood by ſtage flowers, | flowers to more advantage, by being raiſed a 
are ſuch of the more capital fine varieties, as | foot and half or two feet from the ground, and 
produce the moſt curious flowers, ſuperior | by the top being covered, it defends them from 
in ſize, form, colours, and variegations, being | the ſcorching rays of the noon-day fun, and 
always cultivated in pots, and by the floriſts, | from violent rains, &c. which would greatly 
&c. when coming into bloom, are placed to- impair their beauty, and haſten their decay. 
gether upon a raiſed ſtand or ſtage covered at | And laſtly, by placing the pots of plants upon 
top, both to defend the flowers from the wea- a ſtand or ſtage, having the poſts of which 
ther, whereby to continue them longer in | ſurrounded at bottom by ſmall ciſterns or pans 
full beauty, and that they may appear to of water, prevents creeping inſects from com- 
greater advantage in their different varieties | ing at the poſts thereof to aſcend to the flow- 
of colours, &. _ | | ers, particularly car-wigs ; for theſe miſchiev- 
Their general Uſe in Gardens. ous vermin would otherwiſe get into the 
All the varieties, or any particular approved | boſom of the flower, and gnaw he ſweet part 
forts, both of the Clove and Carnation kinds, at the bottom of the petals, that they would 
are very deſirable, ornamental - flowering all drop out of the calyx. : 
plants to introduce in all the principal borders | But, as before intimated, a proper quantity 
and other compartments of the flower-garden of different varieties of ſome principal ſorts 
and pleaſure-gruund ; beautiful in their nu- | ſhould be planted to adorn all the flower-bor- 
merous, large, _— flowers, in great vari- ders and the other conſpicuous compartments 
ety of different colours, ſtripes, and variega- | of the pleaſure-ground ; for they will thrive 
tions, in July and Auguſt; and the plants in any common foil of a — * and will 
being hardy to grow in any common ſoil and flower abundantly in tolerable good perſec- 
open ſituation, all eaſily propagated by ſeed, tion; and where there are ſeveral different 
layers, &c, and not difficult of culture iu their varieties, they will exhibit a delightful orna- 
general growth, they ſhould be admitted plen- | mental appearance tor fix weeks, 1. e. from 
tifully in every garden, proportionate to its [the beginning or middle of July until the lat- 
extent, both in a principal ſupply for adorn- | ter _ of Auguſt, being their general ſeaſon 
ing the general borders, and ſele& ſorts plant- | of flowering. 1 
ed in pots, as explained in the following ob- Pots of theſe plants, as alſo of pinks and 
ſervations and directions. | ſwect-williams, may, by way of curioſity, be 
The fine varieties of this beautiful flower brought to bloom early in ſpring, by placing 
are in univerſal eſteem among floriſts and all | them in a hot-houte or ons. 2g eh in Ja- 
curious gardeners, and are of the liſt of prize nuary, February, or March. See Foxcixg- 
flowers, that being raiſed in their fulleſt per- | FRAME and SToOvE. ' a 8 
fection, are carried to floriſts' feaſts, to ſhow The Soil proper for their Culture. 
for a prize; which practice is ſtill much ia | With reſpect to * all. che varieties grow 
| 3 E 2 | treely 
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freely in almoſt any common garden earth, 
and m which produce beautiful flowers; but 

they are generally ſuperior in that of a light, 
loamy nature, and * Nah kind of foil flo- 
riſts generally prepare a compoſt for their fine 
vatieties intended for 

However, for the general plants in bor- 
ders, beds, &c. any common ſoil of the gar- 
den in theſe compartments will prove futh- 
ciently applicable to ali the varieties, m which 
they will grow freely, and flower in 


2 Ware 
tection; only wy obſerve, that, by addition of 


ſome particular {oil or compoſt, the eminent 
varieties are by the floriſts ſometimes blown 
ſuperior in ſize of the flower : though may 
have very hne flowers produced in bor- 
ders, pots, &c. of good common garden earth. 

But in regard to the improved prepared ſoil, 
detigned to blow the more curious varieties in 
the beſt poſſible perfection, is as fullows. 

Provide a quantity of loamy earth, of a 
light fandy temperature, from an upland or dry 
paſture feld or common, taking the top ſpit, 
turf and all, which muſt be laid in a heap for 
ſeveral months, or a year, and turned over 
frequently, as directed in the article Com- 
ros ts; and is then to be mixed with about 
one third of dry rotten dung of old hot - beds, or 
rotten neat's dung, and a little ſea · ſand, form- 
ing the whole into a heap again, to lie three, 
four, or ſix months, and will be chen excellent 
for uſe; and if one parcel or heap was mixed 
with one of theſe kinds of dungs, and an- 
other parcel with the other, for different ſea- 
fons, it will make a change, and may be 
found very beneficial ia promoting the ſize of 
the flowers. w | 

The above compoſt is as good as can be 
for thoſe plants, either in pots, or to form 
into beds. : | 

This compoſt, or any ether earth you may 
uſe for this pu 
only well broken with the ſpade and hands. 
See CoMposrTs. 

Their Propagation by Seed. 

By ſced. — When t quantities of the 
plants of this ſpecies are required either to 
furnih large grounds, or for market, or that 
it is intended to raife new varieties, it is eaſily 
effected by ſowing ſome ſeed annually in 
ſpring, in common earth, and from which 
the plants will rife abundantly; and as to 
varicties, you may always expect ſeveral new 
flowers o properties from the plants of 
each ſowing, and poſſibly not one exactly like 
thoſe from which the feed was faved ; and 
that from the feed of the fineſt varieties there 
will probably be many very indifferent as 


| well as good flowers, ſome ſingle, ſome dou- 
2 


ſc, ſhould not be ſifted, but 
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ble, though the ſingles are always conſider- 


ably more numerous than the doubles; but it 
is from the doubles only we are principally to 
ſelect varieties for our purpoſe, which are 
marked when in bloom, to lay for propaga- 
tion, and the moſt capital of which potted for 
the ſtage, &c. and the others will : 2 for the 
common flower-borders. 

| The ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeed is any 
time from about the of March tv the 
fame time m April. | 
It grows freely in a bed or border of com- 
mon earth, of the raw "Hom any light, rich, 
kitchen-garden ＋ ugh curious per- 
ſons often ſow the fine ſorts in pots or boxes, 
for the convenience of moving them in hot 
weather, to have only the morning ſun; 
however, you will ſucceed in either method ; 
and as to ſowing on a bed or a border, may 
either ſow it on the ſurface, and rake it in 
lightly, or may firſt rake the ſurface ſmocth, 
then ſow the ſeed on the ſurface, and ſiſt over 
as much light earth as will cover it a quarter 
of an inch deep : obſerve alſo the ſame me- 
thod m ſowing it in pots or boxes, giving 
moderate re ments of water in dry wea- 
ther; and the ſeed will germinate more freely, 
and the plants riſe regular, and take a free 


wills | EET OM 
The plants generally come up in a month 
aftcr ſowing ; give ae waterings and 
weeding, and in July they will be fit to prick 
out into nurſery beds, which prepare in an 
open ſituation three feet wide; and taking 
advantage of moiſt weather, prick the plants 
therein lix inches apart, and finiſh with a 
| watering, which repeat occaſionally 


till the plants have taken good root. Here 


let them remam till September, when they 
will be ſo well advanced in growth, as to re- 
vire more room, and ſhould then have their 
anal tranſplancation into other three-feet wide 
beds of good earth, in rows lengthways the 
bed, nine inches aſunder, and fame di- 
ſtance in the lines, placing them in the quin- 
cunx order; and here they are finally to re- 
main all winter, and until they flower, and 
have obtained an increaſe of the approved 
varieties of doubles,” by layers: and until 
which periods, all the culture: they require, - 
is, that if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, 
an occaſional ſheker of mats, during the 


hardeſt froſt, will be of much advantage, 
though not abfolately neceflary ; and in ſpring 
looſen the ground between them with aa 
hoe, keep them always clear from weeds, and 
when their flower-ſtalks advance, tie them up 
to ſticks, eſpecially all thoſe that diſcover 
by their large flower-pods to be doubles. 
They 


1 
_ * 


Tpbey will flower in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, at which times, as ſoon. as the nf 
and doubles are diſtinguiſhable, all the les 
may be drawn out to make room ſor their 
betters, the double varieties. TT. 
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that operation; and the ſooner it is done af- 
ter the ſhoots are ready, the better, that they 
may ha ve ſufficient time to root well, and to 
acquire ſtrength before winter : thoſe layed in 
June and July will be fit to take off in Auguſt 


When theſe are fully blown, examine their and September, ſo will form fine plants by 


properties z. the fineſt may be marked for 
Rage or other principal Fon tifhg and the others 
as furniture for the borders; all of which 
may be increaſed by layers the ſame year, 
to treble or perhaps fix or eight times their 
number or more, ſince each good plant will 
furniſh. from three or four, to ten or twelve 
ſhoots from the bottom, proper for laying, 
each. of which takes root, and beeomes a 
new plant the ſame ſeaſon ; and each of theſe 
in will in their turn furniſh the like num- 
ber of ſhoots the following years, for the 
ſame work of propagation ; and ſo each va 
riety may be thus annually increaſed to great 
numbers, and every plant ſo obtained, of each 
reſpective variety, retains all the properties 
exactly of the mother plant, which is never 
the caſe of thoſe propagated by ſeed; though 
from ſeedlings all our hne new flowers are al- 
ways firſt obtained. 
| Therefore as ſoon as the ſeedlings ſhow 
bloom, proceed to the work of propagation 
by layers of all the doubles among them, or 
at leaſt as many of them as you ſhall ap- 
l and the following is the method of 
ying them. | | | | 
Their Propagation by Layers. 

By layers. We obſerved above, that the 
propagation of theſe plants by 2 is the 
only method by which we can with certainty 
continue any particular: variety, either new or 
old; ſince every layer, becoming a new plant, 
always produces a flower exactly in ſize, co- 
lour, and character, as that of its parent; and 
that being layed in ſummer, they form roots 
in ſix weeks, and be fit to tranſplant, and each 
produce flowers the year following, as well as 
each furniſh a r ſupply ot ſhoots for 
more layers. TS 

The proper parts for layers are thoſe leafy 
ſhoots ariſing near the crown of the root, 
which, when about five, ſix, or eight inches 
long, are of a proper degree of growth for 
layers, and which, as they remain on the pa: 
rent plants, being-layed, the body part into 
the earth an inch or two deep, with the tops | 

above ground, the inſerted part ſtrikes root in 
a few weeks, to tranſplant from the old ſtool 
the ſame year, and will flower in perfection 
. the year following. 

The general ſeaſon for this work is June, 
July, and beginning of Auguſt, as then the 


October. | 1 | 
The method of performing the work is as 


hooked ſticks for pegs, three or four inches 
long, with which to peg the layers down in 
the ground; alſo get ready, in a barrow or 
| baſket, a quantity of light, rich mould, to raiſe 
the earth, if occaſion, around each plant; 
and provide alſo a ſharp penknife. Having 


laying ;- firſt ſtrip off all the under leaves from 


top an inch or two-evenly, and then fixi 

upon a ſtrong. joint- about the middle of the 
thoot,. and on the back or under ſide thereof, 
cut with your knife the joint half way through, 
 flantingly, directing the knife upward, ſo as to 
flit the up the middle almoſt to the next 
joint above ; by which you form a kind of 
tongue on the back or under ſide of the ſhoot, 
 obterving that the ſwelling, ſkinny part of the 
joint, remaining at the bottom of the tongue, 
muſt be trimmed off, that nothing may ob- 
ſtruct the iſſuiag of the fibres, for the layers 
always form their roots at that part; this 
done, looſen the earth around the plant, and, 
if neceſſary, add ſome freth mould, to raiſe it 
for the more ready reception of the layers ; 
then with your fingers make a hollow or drill 
in the earth to receive the layer, which bend 


into the opening, raiſing the top. upright, fo 
as to keep the gaſh or flit part of the layer 
open, and with one of the hooked ſticks peg 
down the body of the layer, to ſecure it in 
its proper place and poſition, ſtill preſerving 
the top erect, and the flit open, and draw the 
earth over it an inch or two, bringing it cloſe 
about the erect part of the ſhoot, up to the 
leaves; proceeding in the fame manner with 
the others; and when alt the thoots of each 
plant are thus layed, give directly fome water 
to fettle the earth cloſe, and the work 1s finiſh- 
ed, repeatiag the waterings often in dry wea- 
ther; and in five or fix weeks the layers will 
have formed good roots, when they ſhould be 
ſeparated with a knife from the old plants, 
and planted in beds or pots, as may be conve- 
nient, in the following manner. 

Note, Caraations may likewiſe be propa- 
gated by pipings or cuttings, as directed in 
the propagation of the pink tribe, thougin 
che layers generally make the beſt plants, and 


thoots will be arrived at a proper growth for 
? | * A 


1 that 


follows. Firſt provide a quantity of ſmall 


all cheſe ready, then procced to the work of 
the body of the thoots, and ſhorten thoſe at 


gently down horizontally with the cut part, 


large pots of freſh earth in ſpri 


that method is molt eligible ſor general prac- 


ice. | | | 
Tatins of, and tranſplanting the Layers. 
The la fo as :boMtobſerred. are gene- 
rally well rooted in fix weeks after laying, 
which you will obſerve by opening the eart 

a little, and examining the bottom, or root 
part; and if it has emitted plenty of radical 
fibres, they ſhould be taken of, and planted 
out ſeparately, to form diſtinct plants. 

They muſt be cut or ſeparated with a knife 
from the old plant, gently raifing them out of 
the earth with the point of a knife or trowel, 
ſo as to preſerve the fibres or roots of the layers 
as entire as poſſible ; aud when thus taken up, 
cut off the naked ſticky part at bottom cloſe to 
the root, and trim the tops of the leaves a little; 
they are then ready for planting, either into 
beds or pots, but rather into nurfery-beds of 
good earth, about fix weeks, and then the fine 
torts may be potted ; therefore chuſing a bed 
or border of rich light earth, let it be then 
neatly digged, and the ſurface raked ſmooth, 


= 
- 


or eight inches diſtance, give directly a good 
watering, and repeat it in dry weather, every 
day or two, for a week or a fortnight, when 
the plants will have taken freſh root, and be- 
gin to advance in growth. 

In this bed let them take their growth till 
October; then thoſe of the fine varieties may 
be potred in ſmall pots (thirty-twos or forty- 
cights) for moving to occaſional ſhelter from 
hard froſts till ſpring, then tranſplanted into 
large pots to remain to flower ; therefore, at 


the above-mentioned time in autumn, take up 


the layers of the prime ſorts from the nurſery- 
beds, with ſmall balls of earth about their 
roots, plant one in each ſmall pot, and give a 
moderate watering, and place them in a warm 
ſituation in the full air till November; then 
move them to occaſional ſhelter, as directed 
in their winter culture. 

Or may plant the layers at once into large 
pots in autumn; but theſe are not fo conve- 
nient to remove to ſhelter in winter, as ſmall 
pots, becauſe they take up much room in a 
frame, &c. beſides, by having the layers in 
{mall pots all winter when they receive hard- 
ly any growth, and tranſplanting them into 
ng, it proves 

their Spring 


voy beneficial to the plants. 
Culture. 
The more common ſorts may either at the 


above time, in autumn, be tranſplanted into 
the borders or other compartments of the 
pleaſure- ground, where they are to remain to 


flower, or may be continued in the beds until 
ſpring; and then a due quantity may be dif- 
7 


| 


* and here plant the layers with a dibble, at fix | by 


Kinds, as were pl 


DIA 
poſed in the borders, or ſome retained in the 


[fame bed, for flowering,-as may be conve- 
I nient. | . 1 - 


| -» Their M inter Culture. 

In November the fine varieties in pots 
ſhould be moved to a ſunny, ſheltered ſituation 
tor the winter; and if placed in a frame, &c. 


it will be of much advantage; therefore where 
there are any garden- frames at liberty, the 
pots may be placed cloſe together therein; or 
if the bed is raiſed three, four, or ſix inches 
with light dry earth, ſand, or aſhes, and ſo 


a greater protection for their roots, coveri 
them occaſionally with the glaſſes in ha 


prepared as above, may be arched over with 
hoops, to be covered occaſionally with mats. 
Under either of thoſe ſhelters, the plants are 
to be covered with glaſſes or mats only in 
time of ſevere froſt and t ſnows, but 
muſt enjoy the full air in all open weathers, 


derate froſt can no ways affect them ; and if 
much covered, it would draw them up weak 
and tender. Do not however omit, in ſe- 
vere weather, to afford them the above thel- 
ter, which will preſerve the plants in greater 
health and vigour than if fully expoſed to all 
weathers during the winter. wes {4 

Be careful alſo that the earth in none of the 
pots 1s rendered very wet by the hole at bot- 
tom being too cloſe ſtopped to detain the 
moiſture, 

Thus continue your care of the potted plants 
till ſpring, and then ſhift them into large 
pots to remain to blow, as directed in their 
ſpring culture. | 

In reſpect to thoſe in the open beds, al- 


288 yet where any choice ſorts ate con- 
tinued together in the nurſery beds, if you 
have any ſpare frames, or the beds arched 
over, to be covered with mats or long dry lit- 
ter in ſevere froſts, it will be of —_— van- 


tage. | | 
Their Spring Culture, tranſplanting into Borders, 
Pots, c. ſhifting into larger Pots, G&c. 
In the latter end of February, or ſome time 
in March, or carly part of April, the layers 
ſhould have their final tranſplantation into 
borders, pots, &c. thoſe as have remained 
all winter m nurſery-beds ſhould now be 
planted out, a proper ſupply into the different 
flower-borders and pots, &c. finally to ro- 
main for flowering ; and thoſe of the ſelect 
anted in ſmall pots in au- 
tumn, or ſuch of them as ſtill remain in 


beds, 


having all covering entirely off; for a mo- 


to have occaſional protection from hard froſt, 


plunge the pots in it to their rims, it will be 


froſts, &c. but for want of frames, a bed, 


_— 


though they commonly ſtand the winter to- 


D I: A; 


beds, and that you intend ſhall blow. in pots, 
ſhould be tranſplanted with balls into the large 
pots, where they ate to remain for flowering. 
In tranſplanting the layers from the nurſery- 
beds, finally into the borders or pots, ſhould 
be careful ro remove them with full roots; 
and if with a ſmall clump of earth adhering, 
it will be of additional advantage ;. or, how- 
ever, where this is not convenient, preſerve 
the roots as entire as poſſible; plant them 
with the ſame care, and they will readily 
ſtrike freſh root and grow freely ; obſerving, 
in this their final removal, to introduce a ſuf- 
ficiency in the principal flower-borders, &c. 
in ſome regular o.der ; and thoſe which are 
deſigned for pots ſhould be planted now at 


DIA: 


of watering thoſe in 
Likewiſe clear out 


every day. or two. 
; weeds, and at times 
beg ſtir the ſurface to prevent the earth 
from binding; which will be beneficial to the 
plants, and preſerve an air of neatneſs. 
In Way and June 'the flower-ſtems of the 
plants will adyance a-pace, when ſticks ſhould 
be placed for their ſupport, both to all thoſe 
in the borders, as well as to thoſe in the pots, 
having ſticks for this purpoſe about two feet 
and half, or a yard long, either round or 
ſquare, but perfectly ſtraight and tapering 
from the bottom, eſpecially thoſe for the more 
curious forts in pots; ſharpening the lower 
end, thruſt one down by every plant, to which 
tie the lower-ſtems in a neat manner, which 


once into, large ſizes, as mentioned hereafter, | repeat at different times, according as they 


in which to remain for flowering, and furniſh 
layers for future propagation. 

But the capital varieties which were plant- 
ed in ſmall pots in autumn, as before obſerved, 
ſhould now, i. e. end of February, or ſome 
time in March, or beginning of April, be 
tranſplanted into the larger pots to remain. 

The pots proper for their reception for 
flowering ſhould be ſixteens, but not leſs than 
twenty-fours ; for they ſhould be nine or ten 
inches at leaſt in the clear at top, but if a foot 
the better, that there may be due room to lay 
the layers, at the proper ſeaſon, for a further 
increaſe, which is an eſſential point to be 
conſidered. The pots being ready, put ſome 
pieces of tile or oyſter-ſhells over the holes 
at bottom, and fill them half way with earth; 
then turn the plants out of the ſmall pots, &c. 
with the ball of earth about their roots, and 
after taking away a little of the earth around 
the ſides of the ball, place one plant in each 
of the large pots, filling up tle vacancy round 
the ball with more freſh compoſt, bringing 
it alſo cloſe up about the body of the plant, 
which thould ſtand nearly as high as the rim 
of the pot ; and finiſh each pot with a mode- 
rate watering. 52 60 

Many . plant two plants in each large 
pot; but when there is only one, they flower 
ſtronger, make ſtronger ſhoots for layers, and 
there is more room to lay them. 

The plants being thus potted, place them 
in a ſheltered ſunny ſituation in the full air, 
and in dry weather ſupply them with water 
twice or thrice a week, and here let them re- 
main till they are conſiderably advanced to- 
wards flowering ; then the fine ſorts may be 

aced on the Carnation ſtage : where there is 
uch conveniencies, obſerve as follow. 
Summer Culture, placing them on the Stage, 
and Management when in Bloom, &c. 
During dry warm weather continue the care 


advance in beight. 

In June or beginning of July the plants will 
be conſiderably advanced towards flowering, 
when thoſe -intended for the ſtage ſhould be 
placed thereon, both to be out of the way ot 
creeping inſects, particularly ear-wigs, which, 
as before obſerved, eat the petals off at their 
baſe, to the deſtruction of the flowers; ſo to 
prevent their depredation, the poſts or ſap- 
porters of the ſtage thould be ſurrounded at 
bottom by ſmall ciſterns of water, as here- 
after directed, that the vermin cannot come 
at the poſts, to creep up to the flowers; and 
that by placing the plants on a ſtage, having 
the platform eighteen inches or two feet high, 
the flowers are viewed to more advantage; 
and if there is erected an awning over the 
top, ſupported four feet above the platform, 
the flowers being hereby ſcreened from the 
vehement heat of the mid-day ſun, and de- 
tended from heavy rains, are continued much 
longer in beauty. 

Some Carnation ſtages are conſtrued up- 
on very elegant plans, both to render. them 
uſeful and ornamental. | | 

But as to the general conſtruction of a 
common Carnation ſtage, it is formed en- 
tirely of flight timber-work, thus -A board- 
ed platform is erected, at eighteen inches or 
two feet height, formed by two ranges of 
planks, to contain two rows of pots length- 
ways, proportionable to the number intended 
to be placed thereon ; and which is ſupported 
on polts, ranged either in one row along un- 
der the middle of the platform, or in two 
. e one on each ſide; and over the top is 
erected a roof of open work, five or ſix feet 
high, to be covered with painted canvas, &c. 


| 


| for the protection of the flowers, ſupported 


either by a range of neat poſts on each tide, or 
by one row, ranging along the middle between 
the planks ot the platform, which is the molt 


eligible ; 


* 1 
1 „„ — 


2 


elizible;; the roof may be formed either arch- 
ways, or like the rid 


_— —— 


DIA 


ge of a houfe, havin 
the arches or ſpars about a foot aſunder, a 
ſtiffened by thin flips of deal carried acroſs 
them the whole length of the ſtage; and the 
roof thus formed may be covered either with 
coarſe canvas painted white, or ſtrong brown 
paper painted the ſame colour with white lead, 
or with ſtrong white paper bruſhed over with 
linſeed-oil to render it proof againſt wet, or, in 
default of cither of theſe, may cover it with 
neat garden-mats, lengthways; either of which 
being deſigned only juſt to ſereen the flowers 
from the {ſcorching fun and great rains, that 
their beauty may be continued as long as poſſi- 
ble. 2 © 4 ö r | ; F ; 
All the wood-work of the ſtage ſhould be 
painted white, both to preferve & from the 
weather, and give it a more lively appear- | 
ance. ' | 
In conſtructing Carnation ſtages, ſome are 
ſo curious as to contrive ſticks for the ſupport 
of the flower-ſtalks, fixed to the work of the 
ſtage, by means of ſmall neat rails carried 
along oy. e the ſtage, juſt over the place 
where each row of pots ſtand, and from which | 
rails, upright ſticks, half an inch thick, are 
carried to another ſuch rail above, placing 
them at ſuch diſtances, that there be two to 
each pot, and ſo train the flower-ſtems up to! 
the outſide of the flicks. 
- With reſpect to the cifterns of water above 
mentioned, to ſurround the ſupporters of the 
ſtage, they are formed by earthen or leaden 
pans, about fifteen inches wide, and three or 
four deep, having a hollow or vacancy in che 
middle five or ſix inches wide, like a ſocket, to 
receive the poſts, and is formed by a raiſed rim 
in the middle, equal in height to that of the 
circumference; and the hollow or ſocket ſo 
formed is to receive the bottom of the poſts 
quite through to the ground, and the ſpace 


DIA 


theſe pans, whelm a large garden-pot bottom 
upward, and acroſs foul x pair of pots lay a 
flat piece of timber, two feer ſix inches long. 
and two or three inches thick; then having 


ways, in two rows, and your ſtage is formed, 
then 2 two rows of pots upon the planks, 
nog ll the pans with water, to keep off in- 
8. | 

For want of a covered ſtage to ſcreen the 
flowers, yon may contrive a kind of ſmall 
[umbrellas or round-ſpreading caps, either of 
tin or ſtrong paper or canvas, nine or ten 
inches diameter, one for each plant, having a 
ſocket in the middle to receive the tops of the 
ſupport-ſtick ; thoſe umbrellas which are 
formed of tin are the beſt, and may be had at 
the tin-ware ſhops; but if you make them 
of paper or canvas, firſt form little round 
trames, having the rim formed with flips of 
lead, wire, cane, &c. the above width, with 
croſs lips of the ſame materials, contriving a 
ſocket of lead or tin in che middle for the 
ſupport ſtick to go quite through, as juſt 
obſerved ; and upon theſe frames paſte or few 
ſome ſtrong thick paper or canvas, which paint 
with oil-colour, that they may ſtand the 
weather; either of which covers are placed 
over the flowers by running the ſupport ſtick 
up through the hole or ſocket in the middle, 
and reſting the cap upon a piece of wire run 
through, or any thing fimilar fixed acroſs the 
ſtick, at ſuch height from the flower as to 
ſcreen it effectually from the ſun and rains. 

Give attention to continue to tie up neatly 
the flower - ſtalks of the plants in general, as 
they advance in ſtature. When they are 
arrived at their full height, the curious in 
Carnations ſupport them erect at top with 
wires, having a ſmall | 
for the reception of the flower-ſtalk, ſo put the 
other end into holes made in the ſupport-ſticks ; 


between the outer and inner rim is filled with | theſe wires ſhould be five or fix inches long, 


water; ſo that each poſt ſtanding in the mid- 
dle of ſuch a ciſtern, ſufficiently guards againſt 
creeping inſets, for they will not attempt to 
croſs the water. 

Theſe ciſterns may be had at any of the 
potters that make garden-pots ; if you 
chuſe them of lead, every plumber knows their 
conſtruction. 

But as making the above-deſcribed Carna- 
tion ſtage may not be convenient to every one, 
I thall deſcribe one of a more cheap and eaſy 
conſtruction. Provide ſome flat earthen pans 
about fificen or eighteen inches diameter, and 
three or four deep, which place by pairs 
oppoſite two feet apart, and fix or eight feet 


and ſeveral holes are made in the upper part 
of the ſticks, the firſt at the height of the 
bottom of the flower-pod, the others above 
that, an inch or two diſtant, and place the 
wires in the holes lower or higher, that the 
eye or ring may be juſt even with the baſe of 
the calyx, to ſupport the flower in an upright 
poſition ; and by drawing the wire leſs or 
more out, the flower is preſerved at any di- 
ſtance from the ſupport as ſhall ſeem * 
to give it proper room to expand; and if two 
or three of the like wires are placed alſo in the 
lower parts of the ſupport-ſticks, placing the 
ſtem of the flowers alſo in the eye of the 


between cack pan lengthways ; and in each of 


wires, all the tyings of baſs, &c, may be cut 
away. 0 e T 
40 


long planks, lay theſe acroſs the timberslength- 


or ring at one end, 


DIA DIA 


To have as large flowers as poſſible, curious | ers, yet have great beauty, and are the moſt 
floriſts clear off all ſide-ſhoots from the flower-| proper for general culture, for thoſe who have 
ſtem, ſuffering only one or two of che main or| much other buſineſs to mind. | | 
top buds to remain to flower. 1 E . Continue the care of watering the pots, 

When the flowers begin to open, attendance| which in dry hot weather will be neceſſary 
ſhould be given to aſſiſt che fine varieties, to| every day, being eſſential to promote the ſize 
promote their regular expanſion, particularly | of the flowers, and increaſe the ſtrength of the 
the large burſter kinds, they being apt to burit | ſhoots of the plants at bottom, for layers. 
open on one fide, and, unleſs aſſiſted by a] And as in June and July the layer-ſhoors will 

| little art, the petals ſometimes break out of be arrived at proper growth for laying, ſhould 
compaſs, and the flower becomes very irt alſo be layed to continue your increaſe of the 
lar; therefore attending — at that | approved varieties, and ſo continue laying the 
period, obſerve, as ſoon as the calyx begins to | ſhoots of each year's growth at the above ſea- 
break, to cut ita litile open at two other places | ſon, Rang Mon ways as before directed. 
in the indentings at top, with narrow-pointed| As to the border Carnations, 1. e. ſuch as 
ſciſſars, that the openings be at equal diſtances, | you intend ſhall flower in borders or beds in 
and hereby the more regular expanſion of the | the full 1 any of the varieties may be 
petals will be promoted; obſerving, if one ſide | employed, and their propagation both by ſeed 
of any flower comes out faſter than another, | and layers is the ſame as already directed; 
and if the plants are in pots, to turn the pot| the ſeaſon for tranſplanting them into the 
about, that the other ſide of the flower be next | places of their final deſtination for flowering, 
che ſun, which will alſo greatly aſſiſt the more] is alſo either in autumn or ſpring, that is, 
regular expanſion of the petals. | October or beginning of November for the 
6; Likewiſe when intended to blow any parti-| autumn planting, and for that of the ſpring, 
cular fine flowers as large and ſpreading as] any time in March, or firſt fortnight in April ;. 
poſſible, floriſts place ſpreading paper collars} removing them with little balls about their 
round the bottom of the flowers, on which to] roots, planting them a foot and half to two feet 
ſpread the petals to their utmoſt expanſion ; | from the edge of the border; and as to culture, 
theſe collars are made of ſtiff white paper, cut| it is principally tying up the flower-ſtalks as 
circular, about three or four inches over, | they advance in ſtature, and to make layers of 
having a hole in the middle to receive the] all the approved forts annually, in June or July, 
bottom of the flower, and one fide cut open| whereby to obtain a farther increaſe of young 
to admit it; which is to be placed round the] plants, tor ſucceſſional flowering the following 
bottom of the petals withinſide of the calyx, | year; for, although the old plants will conti- 
the leaves of which are made to ſpread flat for] nue three or four years, they never blow ſo 
its ſupport ; and then ſpread or draw out the | ſtrong and large in full perfection as in the firſt 
petals upon the collar, to their full width and and ſecond year of flowering, in which the 
extent, the longeſt ones undermoſt, and the | plants are rather of a biennial nature; fo 
next longeſt upon theſe, and ſo of the reſt | thould always raiſe a freſh ſupply every year 
quite to the middle, obſerving that the collar | or two by layers; or occaſionally by pipings, 
muſt no where appear wider than the flower; | as directed for the pins. | 
thus a Carnation may be rendered very large | General Obſcruations. ? 
and handſome ; but we do got recommend the It may be proper here to obſerve, that, as the 
practice as abſolutely neceſſary, only mention | Gilliflowers in general, both of the Clove and 
it as the practice of thoſe who have much | Carnation tribe, are principally of the biennial- 
leiſure-time, and who take a particular pleaſure | perennial nature; and that, although the ſame 
in exhibiting very large Carnations; and | individual plants will ſurvive and continue 
indeed, a Carnation that expands regular in | ſeveral years, they generally, after the firſt 
its natural way, whether whole-blower or | and ſecond year of . become moſtly 
of a more infirm, ſragghing growth, not 
I 


burſter, — they do not appear ſo large 
as the collared flowers, yet I ſhould think they | flowering in _ perfection as the one and 
p 


muſt appear more natural and beautiful; and two - years old plants, it is therefore proper to 
even the largeſt burſters may be made to blow | continue raiſing ſome every year from layers, 
very regular, by juſt fliting the calyx, or &c. of the approved varieties, in order thereb 
ſometimes tying it when burſting very irregu- to have a ſucceſſional ſtock of young f 
larly, as before directed. flowering plants. 

t as the whole-blowers always expand| Carnations in general, whether for pots, or 
2 without any trouble of opening the |as border- flowers, their propagation and cul- 

7 


x, and although not ſo large as the burſt- ture is always the ſame as already directed. 
N 3 F 8 under 


DIA 


under the two reſpective heads of propagation | 
by ſeed, and by layers: raifed and treated 
according to theſe directions, become good 
plants the ſame ſeaſon, 66 for tranſplanting 
tinally in autumn or ſprin oo following, either 
intq pots or the open bor and they will 
flower in the utmoſt — the ſucceeding | 
tummer. 

And that the general ſeaſon for planting 
out finally all forts, ſeedlings and layers from 
the nurſery-beds, &c. into the places where you 
defign they ſhall flower, either in pots or the 
tull ground, is October or beginning of No- 
vember, or in ſpring any time from the latter 
end of February to the beginning or middle of 
April; removing them hr ſmall balls or with 
their full roots, plant them ſingly, that is, one 
in a place, and always finiſh with a watering 
to ſettle the earch cloſe about the roots. 
Always in May and June give attendance 
to tie vp the flower-ſtalks to ſupport-ſticks, 
repeating it occaſionally ; for this looks neat 
to the eye, and promotes the ſize and regularity 
of the flowers. 

Every ſpring it may be proper to ſow ſome 
ſeed to obtain varieties. 

Every ſummer, in june or July, make la 
for increaſe of all the approved double ſorts, ' 
whether Clove or Carnation, of the Flake, 
Bizarre, Piquette, or Painted Lady kinds. | 


Or ſometimes propagated by cuttings and | 


pipings, as directed in the propagation of 
Pinks; but theſe are not ſo ſucceſsful in general 
as layers. 

As to the old roots, having a good increaſe 
of new young plants by layers, you may either 
eradicate them, or uſe them in different parts [r 
_ wee, pleaſure-ground in vacant ſpaces of 

borders, &c- for being perennial, they will 
ure ſeveral years, though the new plants 
3 afford the largeſt and fineſt flowers, 
Saving the Seed. 

All the varieties of Carnations, both fingle 
and double-flowercd plants, produce abundance 
of ſeed, which ripens freely in Auguſt and 
September. 

But to have the greater chance of obtaining 
ſeeds for railing hne new varieties, you ſhould 
mark ſome of the fineſt flowers when in 
bloom; and all thoſe of bad colours, or of 
other bad properties, ſhould be removed, to 
prevent any adinixture of the farina. For the 
ſame reaſon, it is alſo of importance, for the 
purpoſe of feed, to keep the flakes, bizarres;\ 

1quettes, &c. as far diſtant as poſſible, where - 

y each of theſe forts may, even from ſeed, be 
preſerved toler «bly permanent, though each in 
1icif protulc in many varieties of its un 


kind. 


— 


DIA 
tis alſo worth - obſerving, that ſeedlin 


plants are generally more prolific in ſeed, 
than ſuch as have been long increaſed from 
year to year by layers. 

The ripening of the ſeeds ſhould be attended 
to in Auguſt and September, in order to gather 
the pods in due time, according as they ripen, 
in dry weather, which — on paper, or 
ſhelves, &c. to dry ; then rub out the ſeed, and 
put it up in dry papers till ſowing-time in 


| Ipring. 
' - Second Head of Dianthus. 
Dianthus, compriſing thoſe kinds of Dian- 
thus commonly denominated Pinks. 
The principal ſpecies of the Pink kind are 
diſtinguiſhable from the Carnation tribe of the 
firſt 2 
ſiderably n ſmaller, more numerous, 
and tuſted; and the flower-ſtalks ſhorter, the 
flowers (mailer, and more crenated. All of 
which ſpecies are hardy, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted plants of the flowery tribe, for the 


biennial-perennial kinds, and ſome annual- 
biennial; and all of which admit of ſeveral 
eminent varieties of great merit for the orna- 
ment of the pleaſure garden. 

There are about four ſpecies, which may 
be admitted into the flower-garden, three per- 
ennial, and one annual. 1 

Claſs and order, the ſame as the Carnation. 
See the Fir Head. 
| The firſt three are perennials, or biennial- 
perenmals, viz. 

1. DraxTavs deltoides. 

The Common Pink.) Dianthus with nume- 

rous ſhort leafy ſhoots crowning the root, in 

a tufted head cloſe to the ground, cloſely gar- 
niſhed with ſmall narrow leaves, and from 
the ends of the ſhoots many erect flower-ſtalks 
from about fix to fifteen inches high, termi- 
nated by ſolitary flowers, having 3 
double * to the calyx, and crenated petals, 
and with ſingle and double flowers of different 
colours, and variegations in the varieties. 

2. DiaxTHUs virgincus. 

Maiden Pink, commonly called Matted Pink. ] 
Dianthus with numerous low, trailing, lea 
thoots, crowning the root in a matted tu 4 
cloſe to the ground, garniſhed with ſhort, awl- 
ſhaped, deep- green, graſſy leaves; and many 
erect flower-ſtalks {ix or eight inches high, 
cerminated each by one red flower having 
very ſhort calycinal ſcales, and crenated pe- 
tals. 

Variety.) Wich fleſh-coloured flowers. 

3. DiaxTHus glaucus. 

Glaweos, or Grey leaved Mountain Pink.] 
Dianthus with many low leaty ſhoots crown- 


ing 


the ſhoots and leaves being con- 


Pleaſure-ground: moſtly perennial, or of the 


DIA 


\ 


DIA 


ing che root in a cluſter cloſe to the ground ; | maſk, and white ſhaggy Pink, oſien flower in 


very ſhort, narrow, grey-coloured leaves, and 
many erect, branchy flower-ſtalks eight or ten 
inches high, terminated by large white flowers, 
having a purple circle in the bottom ; and with 


four lanceolate, calycinal ſcales, and crenated 


petals. : 
Variety.] With double flowers. 
Theſe three ſpecies and following varieties 


are the ſorts of Pinks the moſt commonly cul- 


tivated, all of which are perennial. 
The moſt material Varieties are, 

Common Red Pink. —Produces flower-ſtalks 
eight or ten inches high, and ſmall red flow- 
ers. | 

Damaſk Pink.—Produces flower-ſtalks fix 
or eight inches high, and reddiſh-purple flow- 
ers. | 
dite Pink. Producing flower-ſtalks eight 
or ten inches high, and very white flowers. 

White - fringed Pink. — Produces flower- 
ſtalks ſix or eight inches high, and pure white 
flowers, having the edges of the petals conſi- 
derably jagged or fringed. 

; „ Pink. Producing firm flow- 
er-ſtalks eight or ten inches high, and large 
whitiſh and bluſh-coloured flowers, having a 
dark-purple ſpot or eye in the middle, hence 
called Pheaſant's-eye Pink. . 

Of this ſort. there are numerous varieties 
obtained from ſeed, all of them generally re- 
taining the purple eye in the middle, but 
differing from each — ae in ſize, doubleneſs, 
colour, and the ſize and colour of the eye, &c. 
ſo that the different intermediate varieties have 
names according to the fancy of the perſon 
who firſt raiſed each new variety. 

Red Cob Pink. Producing flower-ſtalks 
twelve or fifteen inches high, and large bright 
red flowers. i 1 

White Cob Pink. —Tall 
flowers. 

Painted-Lady Pink.—Bright purpliſh-red, 
white, &c. | | 

Clove Pink.--Large, deep-red flowers, ſtrong- 
ly clove- ſcented. 

Of each of the above varieties there are 
— and double flowers: the ſingles are bur 
little regarded, as enough of them may be 
obtained from ſeed, and from which alſo the 
doubles were firſt obtained; but the doubles 
being large, multipetalous, and more beautiful, 
are the only forts worth general culture, and 
which being once obtained, they may be con- 
tinued and increaſed abundantly by layers, 
ſlips, cuttings, and pipings. See their Propa- 
gation, | b 

As to the flowering ſeaſon of all the varie- 
ties, ſome of the ſmall ſorts, ſuch as the da- 


ſtems, large white 


| 


May, or early in June; which ate ſucceeded 
by the others, continuing in ſucceſſion till 
July, and all furniſhing ſeed in autumn. 
4. Diaxruus clinen i606. 
Chineſe, or Indian Pink.] Dianthus with 
upright, firm flower-ſtalks, branching erectly 
on every ſide, a foot or fifteen inches high, 
and all the branches terminated by ſolitary 
flowers; having awl-ſhaped, ſpreading, caly- 
cinal ſcales equalling the tube, and indented 
petals; and with ſingle and double flowers of 
different colours, and variegations in the varie- 
ties Flowering from July till November. 
Varieties are, With bright-red ſingle and 
double flowers—with purple ſingle and double 
flowers—white ſingle and double flowers 
variegated ſingle and double flowers Imperial 


large-flowered ; of each of which are ma 

intermediate varieties in reſpe& to the ſhades, 
and diſpoſition of the colourings. eſpecially of 
the variegated kinds, which are in general 
a 


livel elegant ; the doubles in particular 
are 3 beautiful, being large and very 
full of petals to the very centre; all of which 
varieties may be conſidered both as annuaband 
biennial, for they, riſing from ſeed in ſpring. 
flower the ſame year in ſummer, and com- 
monly periſh in winter, eſpecially in moiſt 
ſoils; but if planted in dry warm ground, 
ſheltered from ſevere froſt, or ſome in pots 
placed in a garden- frame in winter, the roots 
will continue two years, and flower ſtrongeſt 
the ſecond ſeaſon of their bloom: they all 
flower abundantly from July till the beginning 
of winter, furniſhing plenty of ſeed in autumn. 
from which the plants are raiſed plentifully in 
ſpring, either in the full ground or in hot> 
beds, to bring them more forward. + 

All the flowers of the above four ſpecies of 
Pinks, and their varieties, are in their ſingle 
ſtate compoſed of five petals; but in their 
compound or double ſtate, the petals are mul- 
tiphed, andthe firſt and fourth ſpecies are very 
prolihc in double varieties, which are often 
large and very full of petals, continued in 
many ſeries to the centre; and both ſingles 
and doubles ariſe from ſeed, but often ten or 
twenty or more fingles to one double. 

They flower in 4 and July ; the annual 

ſort continues nll autumn, and all of them 

produce ſeed in plenty. | 
Uſe in Gardens, Sc. of all the Sorts. 

All the above tour ſpecies of the Pink tribe, 
and reſpective varieties, conſidered as hardy 
flowering plants, are proper furniture for the 
compartments of the pleaſure-ground ; but the 
frit ſpecies, Diant ius deltoides, and varieties, 


rd ſuperior merit both for the beauty and 


3F 2 


fragrance 
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fragrance of their flowers, and are the ſorts in 
greateſt eſtimation for general culture, as 
plants of ornament; and as each plant of any 
tolerable fize es nvy flower-ſtalks, 
all terminated by flowers, renders them choice 
furniture for the common flower-borders, or 
to embelliſh the vacant ſpaces in the fronts of 
ſmall ſhrubbery clumps. The ſecond and 
third ſpecies are alſo retained in wm 6 hace 
to increaſe the variety in the collection of 
flowering perennials. And the fourth ſpecies, 
Dianthus chinenf/is, has t merit, not only 
for the livelineſs of their beautiful flowers, 
but alſo for the long | 
bloom, which in the ſame plant is often conti- 
nued in plentiful ſucceſſion three or four 
months ; but have no 

Obſerve that, as all the perennial Pinks, 
being both of a tufty and ſpreading growth, 
and produce many flower-ſtalks, they ſhould 
be diſpoſed fingly, only one plant in a place; 
but the annual ſort being different, it is rather 
proper to diſpoſe them in patches of three or 
four in each. i 

of the ſorts may alſo be cultivated in 
pots occaſionally, to place in fore-courts, or 
to.adorn any other principal compartment. 

Sometimes the Common Pink and varieties 
are employed to form edgings to beds or bor- 
ders; but as in one year they are apt to ſpread 
greatly out of compaſs, and become irregular, 

y are not well adapted for that IT 
ever, if are uſed for that purpoſe, the 

ing ſh be cut in on each fide, once or 
twice a year, with garden ſheers. 

But of the different varieties of the Dian- 
thus deltoides, or Common Pink, it may be 
obſerved, that although the ſame plants conti- 
nue ſeyeral years, as intimated of the Carna- 
tions, , after two or three years' growth, 
are 42 — weakly and * — pro- 
duce inferior flowers; and in that caſe, 


being 
ſomewhat of the biennial - perennial kind 


ſhould generally raiſe ſupplies of young plants 
every year or two, of the different approved 
forts, from flips, cuttings, pipings, layers, &c. 
as hereafter explained. 
Propagation, c. of the Perennial Sorts. 
The tirſt, ſecond, and third ſpecies, are 
propagated by ſeed, layers, flips, cuttings, and 
ipings. 
, By Seed Great numbers of plants may 
be raiſed with the utmoſt facility by ſeed, in 
a bed or border of common earth in ſpring, 
which will all flower the year following, and 
among which there will probably be many 
double flowers, and ſome new varieties, par- 
ticularly of the firſt fort, Common Pink.— 
The proper ſeaſon ”— ſowing is March and 


continuance of their 


| 


1 


April. Chuſe a bed of rich light 


—_ 
neatly, and form the ſurface even, then 4 
the ſeed and rake it in; or may practiſe as 
directed for the Carnations ; the plants will 
a in a month or five weeks, which, in 
June or July, when two or three inches high, 
plant out into nurſery beds till October or 
ſpring following, and then to be tranſplanted 
with into the places where they are to 
flower ; or may remain in the for 
flowering, as o ed of the Carnation ſeed- 
lings. hen they ſhow bloom, the ſingles 
may be drawn out to give room for the dou. 
ble kinds, which you may continue and in- 
creaſe abundantly, by layers, flips, cuttings, 
&c. and all the plants ſo raifed produce 
flowers, having all the properties of thoſe of 
the mother plant. 
By Layers. — The ſame method is to 
obſerved for thoſe as for the Carnations, and 
June, July, and beginning of Auguſt, is the 
time to perform this work, managing them 
in every reſpect as the Carnation layers: or if 
in ſpring, ſome large plants which have ſpread 
conſiderably, have all their ſhoots covered 
with earth an inch or two deep, without 
taking pains to flit or tongue them, as in Jay- 
ing 8 many of them will emit 
fibres and be well rooted, and fit to tranſplant 
in autumn, each a diſtinct plant. : 
8 ſpring, any good freſh plants 
of the approved varieties may be increaſed by 
— ing them into many flips, either by ſlip- 
ping off the younger ſhoots from the ſides of 
the main ones, which, though deſtitute of 
roots, many of them wall readily emit fibres 
and grow; or may divide or lip the plants 
uite down to the roots, where practicable, 
o as to preſerve as many fibres to each ſlip as 
poſſible; but flips by either method, if done in 
February, March, or April, will readily ſuc- 
ceed, and form good plants by the end of 
ſummer, obſerving, that the ſhort buſhy plants 
are more eligible for flipping, than ſuch that 
are long and gling ; and flips from about 
three or four to {1x or eight inches long, will 
ſucceed. Having therefore flipped a proper 
quantity for planting, 


Py py 


let them be planted in 
a bed or border of good earth, fix inches 
aſunder, putting them down almoſt to their 
tops, give them water directly, and repeat it 
occaſionally, in dry weather ; will readily 
take root, grow freely, and form good plants 
by Michielmes, when, or in ſpring after, they 
may be tranſplanted with balls, where you 
deſign them to flower. | 

By Cuttings or Pipings.— June and July is 
the beſt time for this work, when the young 
ſhoots of the year will be advanced a ors ; 


: DIA. 
length to form cuttings of two ar three inches 
long, which will readily, grow, and 
form good plants the ſame year;—this method 
is commonly called piping, becauſe that part 
of the young ſhoots proper for PROS uſed 
to be generally detached for that purpoſe, by 
ulling them out of their ſocket at a joint, 
— a hollow like a pipe, as it were; but 
the following is the general ſucceſsful practice. 
| _ Obſerve therefore, when the ſhoots of the 
ſame year's growth are of a proper length, and 
. proportionably firm, not the long, ſlender 
ones, but thole of ſomewhat robuſt growth ; 
and of which take off a proper quantity four 
or five inches long, then trim off all the low- 
er leaves, and cut thoſe at top pretty ſhort, 
and then at about two or three inches from 
the top, 'cut them clean through tranſverſely 
at a joint, — the lower part away, and 


reſerve the top for planting, which, if two 


or three inches long, is a proper cutting; 


being thus vin e then having ſome rich 


light earth broken perfectly fine, either in a 
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and alſo frequently ſeparates clean off at a 
Joint ; not very material which ; only obſerv- 
ing in cither caſe, to trim the bottom of each 
even to the joint: they are then to be planted 
and managed _ as directed above. 


Propagation, &c. of the Annual Fort. 

The Dianthus Chinen/is—Being rather of the 
Annual tribe, or at moſt biennial, is always 
raiſed from ſeed annually in ſpring, though 
if the plants have a dry warm ſoil in winter, 
they will abide two years, and produce ſtrong - 
er flower-ſtems, more numerous and larger 
flowers than the ſame year's ſeedlings. 


great plenty from ſeed, and as they 
apt to go off in winter, a freſh ſupply thould 
be annually raifed from ſeed, ſown either in a 
hot-bed in March, to bring the plants for- 
warder, or ſown in a bed of natural earth, 
any time in April or beginning of May; in 
which may either ſow the ſeed on the ſurface, 
and raked in, or firſt rake the ground ſmooth, 
ſow the ſeed and ſift earth over, to a quarter 


bed, border, or in large pots, making che of an inch deep, or ſow it in drills that depth; 


ſurface ſmooth, plant the cuttings as follows : 


but to bring the plants as forward as poſhble, 


take them one by one by their tops, and| ſhould generally ſow the ſeed in a hot-bed, 


thruſt the lower end into the earth, they will 
readily make way for themſelves ; ſo putting 
them down full half way, and an inch or two 
aſunder, and give directly a good watering out 
of a pot with the roſe on; they ſhould then be 
covered air-tight with bell or hand glaſſes, 
which will greatly facilitate their rooting ; 
nor need they be taken off till the cuttings 
are ſo far rooted as to begin to grow, nor 
need they be much ſhaded ; and the watering, 
which muſt be often repeated, may be applied 
around the outfide of the glaſſes, a ſufficiency 
of which will ſoak to the mould within for 


the benefit of the cuttings ; but, for want of 


| they may be ſhaded in the heat of the 
with mats, and frequently watered. 

They will thus be rooted in a month or 
ſix weeks, and adyance faſt in growth, and 
ſhould then be fully expoſed; and, when 
well rooted and advanced conſiderably at top, 
ſhould be tranſplanted, gently raiſing them 
out of the earth with their roots as entire as 
poſſible, and prick them in a bed of good 


earth five or {ix inches apart, to remain till | 
Comprehending thote ſorts of Dianthus 


autumn, or ſpring following; then may be 
removed to the places allotted for them to 
flower. 

The planting by pipings is nearly the ſame 
as by cuttings, only that, inſtead of cutting 
off at a joint, may take the head of the ſhoot 
in betwixt the finger and thumb, and draw 
it aſunder at the joint, by which it often 
comes out of its Gels, as before MY 


q 


till rooted ; and after having a month's growth 
here, they will be of a proper ſize for final. 
tranſplantation, taking them up with balls, 


with other annuals of fimilar quality, ſuch as 
African marigold, China aſter, &c. (ſee Ax- 
NUAL PLANTS).— And in May or June, 
when the plants of either method of ſowing 
are a month old, about two or three inches 
high, prick them out from the ſeed-bed into a 

of good rich earth, in rows fix inches 
aſunder, giving water, and occaſional ſhade 


and planting them into the different compart- 
ments of the pleaſure-ground, in patches of 
three or four plants in each, in which they 
will appear more conſpicuous in flower than. 
if diſpoſed ſingly. | 
Saving the Seeds of all the Sorts. 

All the forts of Pinks of this claſs afford 
ſeed plentifully in Auguſt 
which ſhould then be gathered in the pods in 
dry weather, ſpread to dry and harden on 
papers, then rubbed out and put up for the 
{ſpring ſervice. 

Third Head of Dianthus. 


commonly called Sweet- Williams. 
This claſs compriſes but one ſpecies, which. 
admits of numerous elegant varieties, all har- 
dy, herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, flowery plants, 
of the biennial- perennial Kind; diſtirguithable 
from the two former claſſes of Dianthus, by 
having larger ſhoots, much broader leaves, 
and larger ſtems of upright firm growth, and 


by 


As the plants, however, are eaſily raiſed in 
are rather 


and September, 
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DIA 
by the flowers growing all at top of the ſtalks- 


in aggregate bunches. 
laſs, order, and characters, the ſame as 
the other ſpecies of Dianthus. See the Firft 


Head. A 94 
The ſpecies is, | 
DraxTnvs barbatus. 


Bearded Dianthus, commonly called Sweet- 
William.) —Dianthus with many thick, leafy 
ſhoots crowning the root, in a Juſter cloſe to 
the ground, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, ever- 


road, and upright, firm flower-ſtems, branch- 


DIA 
gle charaQeriſtic ſtate, is compoſed each of 
hve petals, but in the double flowers it is large 
and multipetalous, and both fingle and double 
are obtained from feed ; though probably ten, 
twenty, or more ſingles to one double, and the 
narrow-leafed kinds are generally the moſt pro- 
ductive of doubles, which are more commonly 
variegated than of plain red or white colours. 

But both ſingles and doubles are extremely 


elegant, and in a great degree ornamental 
garden flowers, whic terminating the ſtalks 


green leaves, from half an inch to two inches born branches in large cloſe bunches, like um- 


bels, continuing fix weeks in bloom, but have no 


ing erectly two or three feet high, having all — 1 ; ſo that their merit conſiſts entirely 


the branches and main ſtem crowned by nume- 
te bunches of differ- 
ent colours, and variegations in the varieties. 

"The varieties may be divided in two claſſes, 
Narrow-leaved and broad-leaved kinds ; the 
narrow-leaved forts being remarkable for be- 
ing the moſt productive of variegated flowers, 
and many doubles. 

 Faricties are, 

Narrow-leaved kind. With narrow leaves 
and deep red flowers — With pale red flow- 
ers Pale red, and fleſh- coloured flowers 
Purpliſh white - eyed flowers — Snow - white 
flowers— W hite and fleſh-coloured flowers— 
White and purple flowers — White ſpotted 
flowers — Red flowers and white borders, call- 


ed Painted Lady Sweet William; and with 


many other intermediate ſhades of colours 
and variegations, and which frequently vary 
in the flowers of the fame aggregate; there 
are alſo ſingle and double flowers of each va- 
riety. Among the doubles of this claſs of 
narrow leaves, is that ſort called the Mule, 


in their ornamental appearance for the deco- 
ration of the borders, and other parts of the 
pleaſure-ground, in which they are exceed- 
ingly conſpicuous and grand; and as they 
are all ſo hardy as to ris, = in any common 
{oil of a L and may be raiſed abundantly 
from ſeed in the full ground, a good ſtock of 
them ſhould always be maintained by an an- 
nual ſowing, and the fine doubles by layers, 
&c, See their Propagation. « 
Some of the large double ſorts may alſo be 
cultivated in pots, to place occaſionally to 
adorn fore-courts, or other principal diſtricts 
of a garden. | | 
The plants, although in general of ſeveral 
years“ duration, yet, after the firſt - year 
of o——_— the ſhoots generally become 
long, ſtraggling, and of unſightly, dwindling 
1 o that being of a biennial nature, a 
upply ſhould be raifed every year from ſeed 
or layers, for the one-year-old plants are 
always cloſe and buſhy, and flower much 
ſtronger than thoſe of older ſtanding ; and the 


having a bright-red double flower in ſmalliſh following is their method of propagation : 


aggregates, ſaid to have been accidentally 
produced from the feed of a Pink, or Carna- 
tion, impregnated by the effluvia of a Sweet 


William, hence is called the Mule, or Sweet 


William Pink, &c. 


Their N ö 

They are propagated by ſeed, layers, and 
flips, all of which is eaſily effected in the full 
ground. | 


By Seed. - March and April is the ſeaſon 


Broad-leaved kinds. — With broad leaves 
and tall deep-red flowers Tall fleſh-coloured 


for rs þ generally allot an open ſituation 
in any bed or border of light earth, in which, 


flower Pure white flowers— White dotted being freſh-digged, fow the feed on the ſur- 


flow ers Striped leaves and red flowers 
Large, double, roſe-coloured, ſweet- ſcented 


flowers Large, double, deep purpliſh, burſt- 


face and rake it in evenly, or it may be ſown 


in drills; in a fortnight or three weeks, the 
plants will come up, which in June or July 


er lowers—Double variegated flowers. | ſhould be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds of 


All the varieties of both claſſes, Narrow and 
Broad-leaved, are hardy, herbaceous, evergreen 
biennial-perennials, rifing the firſt year with 
a large buſhy tuft of leaves and leafy ſhoots, 
continuing green the year round, and the ſe- 
cond year ſhoot 4 flo wet- ſtems, producing 
flowers in June and July, ſucceeded by abun- 
dance of ſeed in autumn. 

The corolla, in all theſe varieties, in its ſin- 


common earth, in rows fix or eight inches 
' diſtant, to remain until autumn or Ke tol- 
lowing, then taken up with balls about their 
roots, and planted in the places where they are 
to 3 r 
y Layers.— June and July is the proper 
ſeaſon, dar the e _—_—_ 7 to be Saen 
in every reſpect as for the carnations, which 
ſee; ſoit will be unneceſſary to repeat it here. 
This 


: 


DIB. 


This is the only method of propagation to 
continue the fine double - lowered varieties, 
which being layed, give frequent waterings in 
dry weather, and they will be well rooted in 
fix or ſeven weeks; then ſhould be ſeparated 
from the old plant, and planted in a bed of 
light ſoil; and in October ſome of them ſhould 
be potted, to move to occaſional ſhelter from 
froſt ; for although the doubles are almoſt as 
hardy as the ſingle kind, yet being more choice, | 
it is neceſſary always to have ſome of the 
fineſt in pots, that they may have protection 
in ſevere winter weather, obſerving the fame 
as for the choice carnations. 

By Slips-—February, March, April, and 
October, is the time for this work, obſerv- 
ing, if it is to be performed upon the year-old 
plants, they muſt be ſlipped quite down to the 
roots, ſo as to have fibres to each flip, then 
may plant them at once where they are to 
flower ; they will ſometimes make as good 
plants as ſeedlings and layers, and will gene- 
rally flower in equal perfection. 

Saving the Seed. 

The Sweet- williams are remarkably proli- 
fic in ſeed, particularly all fingle varieties, 
and from which both fingle and double forts 
are obtained. 

If you would cultivate only the fineſt vari- 
eties, che flowers which have the moſt beau- 


> 


tiful colours, both of the plain and variega- 


ted kinds, ſhould, when in full bloom, be 
marked, from which to fave ſeed : if any or- 
dinary forts grow near them, let them be re- 
moved to preveut an admixture or emiſſion of 
the efluvia or male-powder in the flowers of 
the choſen forts, which might occation a 

great variation; for by obſerving this, you 

may continue ſome of the varieties tolerably 

permanent. 

Let the branches of ſeed be gathered in dry 
weather, and after lying a tew days in the 
ſun to dry and harden, beat out the feed, and 
put it up in papers, &c. till ſpring, for ſow- 


ing. ' og TY 

DIBBLE or DiBBER. A ſimple but uſeful 
implement of gardening, uſed for planting out 
all forts of young plants, &c. 

The beſt ſort of Dibble is that m de of the 
tree of an old ſpade, having the head or top 
handle entire, and the thank twelve or fifteen 
iaches long, made gradually tapering to a 
point at the lower 4 and which, to r 
ſectly complete, ſhould be thud with a thin 
ſocket of iron eight or ten inches in length, 
made alſo tapering to a point at bottom; for 
an iron-ſhod dibble makes the holes for the 
reception of plants much eafter, cleaner, 


without clogging, and more expeditiouſly, 4 


DIB 


than entirely of wood, which is apt to clog 
with earth, and greatly retard the work of 
planting. 5 

The above ſort of Dibble is proper for 
planting out almoſt all ſorts of young plants, 
particularly the fibrous-rooted kinds, and all 
forts of cuttings, Ec. 

But befides the above kind of narrow- 
pointed Dibble, for plantmg out young plants, 
&c. I ſhould alſo adviſe to have a blunt-point- 
ed one for planting large kinds of ſeeds, and 
bulbous roots, ſuch as broad beans, pota- 
toes, large kinds of nuts, &c. and the bulbs 
of crocus, narciſſus, tulips, and other bul- 
bous kinds, that by being rounded at the 
end, makes a hole to receive the above ſorts 
of large ſeed and roots plump to the bottom; 
whereas the narrow-pointed Dibble makes the 
hole deeper than it is capable of. admitting” 
them, ſo that there will be a vacancy under 
the ſeed or root, in which water jake ſtand 
to their prejudice, eſpecially in winter; be- 
lides, when the ſeed or root goes clean to the 
bottom, it is certainly more effectual to its 
free growth, | 

It may indeed be advanced, that the nar- 
row-pointed Dibble will anfwer the fame pur- 
poſe, by ſtriking a little earth into the hole to- 
fill up the narrow part at bottom, previous to 
planting the ſced or root: but this in a hurry 
may often be omitted, and takes up more 
time: but the blunt-ended Dibble makes the 
hole at once to admit the feed or root always 
plump to the bottom. 

But as to planting bulbous roots by Dibble, 
though often practiſed, yet if they are to be 
planted together in beds, I would rather ad- 
viſe drilling them in, that is, draw drills three- 
or four inches deep with an hoe, fo place the 
roots plump bottom downward in the drills, 
and earth them over. See the reſpeQive arti- 
cles of Hyacixtn, Narcissvs, DRILL-- 
PLANTING, &c. 

For planting potatoes, a particular fort of- 
Dibble is — appropriated to this occa- 
ton: for large quantities, in fields particularly, 
is long and thick ; being commouly two feet 
and half, or near a yard long, two inches 
thick at leaſt, bluntiſth at the lower end, and 
ſhod with iron, and with a croſs handle at top, 
to hold with both hands; and generally near 
the bottom is a ſort of ſhoulder of iron about 
ix inches from the end, projecting at one or 
both ſides, ranged parallel to the croſs handle 
at top, and ſerves both as a guide in making 
the holes all of an equal depth, and occaſion- 
ally as a tread for the foot, on thruſting it in- 
to the ground; in uſing which, one man pro- 
ceeding therewith as hole-Kriker, taking hold 

above 


1 
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the flower-borders, where t 
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2 wy 3 ſtrikes it into the 

ormi ; another, or generally a boy, 
follows immediately after, and drops oy * 
toe ſets, one in . hoty; which are after- 
wards covered in by harrowing the ground, 
or in gardens, by raking. 

a AMNUS, White Dittany, or Fraxi- 
nella. ; 

It conſiſts of one hardy, herbaceous, flow- 
ery perennial, riſing two or three feet high, 
crowned by ſpikes of pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Charadters.) CALYx, five ſmall, oblong, 
pointed leaves. CoroLLa, five irregular pe- 
tals. STAMINA, ten riſing filaments, and 
four-cornered antherz.  PiSTILLUM, a pen- 
tagonous germen, ſhort incurved ſtyle, and 
acute ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a quinquelo- 
cular, bivalvular capſule, and roundiſh hard 
The ſpecies is, | 
I. Dicrauxus -albus. 

White Dittany, commonly called Fraxinella.] 


Dictamnus, with thick, penetrating, peren- 


nial roots, collected into a head at top, ſend- 


ing up erect ſtalks annually two or three feet 
hgh, garniſhed with pinnated alternate leaves, 
of three or four pair of oblong, ſtiff lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, and the ſtalks 
crowned by long, pyramidal, looſe ſpikes 
of flowers. 


-Parieties of this are,] With white flowers 


with red flowers, ſtriped with purple—with 
ſhort ſpikes of flowers. 

The flowers of all the varieties have five 
unequal petals, i. e. two of them turning up- 
ward, two oblique on the ſides, and one turn- 
ne downward, appearing in the latter end of 
May, and in June, ſucceeded by ripe feeds in 
September. 

They are very ornamental garden flowers, 
ſo merit a place in every collection of flowery 
perennials ; and es Wren in any of the 
common borders. 

The whole plant imparts a balſamic odour, 


_ when bruiſed, and the roots are uſed in me- 


dicine. 

All che varieties are propagated by ſeeds, 
in a bed or border of common earth, ſown 
in autumn or ſpring ; but the autumn ſowing, 
i. e. in September or October, generally rite 
ſtrong the ſpring following, which in au- 
tumn after, when the leaves decay, ſhould be 
planted in a bed or border ſix inches apart, to 
remain a year or two, then tranſplanted into 
will flower the 
ſucceeding ſummer, and will endure many 

ears, increaſe exceedingly in magnitude, and 
wer every year ſtronger. _ 2-4 


o 


DIG. 


All the neceſſary culture is, to cut down” 


the decayed ſtalks every autumn, dig the 
ground in winter or ſpring, and keep them 
clean from weeds in ſummer. 85 
DIGGING. — Digging ground may be 
conſidered as a fort of garden-tillage, or ne- 
ceflary preparation of the ſoil for the recep- 
tion of all forts of feeds and plants, and which 
thould be duly performed annually, either in 


autumn, winter, or ſpring, particularly for 


every new crop, and is alſo bencficial to crops 
of perennial ſtanding, whether eſculent 


plants, 
flowers, or ſhrubs, &c. . | 
This operation is performed two different 
ways—Plain 1 digging by trench - 
es, commonly called trenching. a | 
Plain Digging—Forming a level ſurface, is 
generally brafiled when the ground is intend= 
ed for immediate ſowing or planting ; 12 
ning at one end of any piece of grou 
or border, and dig it one ſpade deep, right 
back ſpit and ſpit regularly to the place where 
ou finiſh ; the method is this: begin as afore- 
aid at one end of the piece of ground you 
intend to dig, and with your ſpade open a 
trench quite a-croſs, one good ſpade wide, and 
one deep, carrying the earth to the end or 
place where you finiſh; then, keeping your 
face to the opening, proceed to Oggng one 
ſpade deep regularly from one fide of the piece 
to the other, turning the ſpits neatly into the 
trench, and the next courſe againſt theſe, and 
ſo keep digging ſtraight back, ſpit and ſpit, 
{till preſerving a clear open trench, a good 
ſpade width and depth, between the dug and 
undug ground, that you may have full room 
to give every ſpit a clean turn, taking all the 
ſpurs ſomewhat perpendicularly, and not take 
too much before the ſpade, eſpecially in ſtiff 


land, or where the ſurface is full of weeds, or 


is much dunged ; ſo gang ene ſpit a clean 
turn, the top plump to the bottom, and the 


bottom to the top, that the weeds or dung on 


the ſurface may be buried a due depth, and 
that the clean freſh earth may be turned up; 
though, in Asia thickly-dunged Jones. it 
is more eligible to pare or trim the dung ſpade 
and ſpade wide, into the bottom of the open- 
ing, digging the ground over it in the ſame 
regular manner. 
As you proceed, break all large clods, and 
preſerve an even furface, carrying both ſides 
aud middle on equally, s one ſide ſhall 
be hollow ; then carry on the hollow tide firſt, 
in a kind of gradual ſweep, inclining the 
ſpits of earth rather that way, which will gra- 
dually raiſe that ſide, and reduce the high one ; 
obſerving the ſame if both ſides are high and 
the middie hollow, or both fades hollow _ 
e 


3 


corner is muc 
on the lower part ſomewhat firſt, in a kind of 
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the middle higb, always keeping the lower 

ound advancing gradually before the higher, 

y which youwill always maintain a uniform 
level, whether horizontal or declining. 

The ſame ſhould alſo be obſerved in begin- 

ning to dig _ piece of ground, that if one 

lower than the other, carry 


eaſy ſweep or flanting direction, as far as ne- 
cafiry likewiſe in finiſhing any piece of 
digging, that if one corner ſhall be low and 
the other high, carry the digging -gradually 
round upon the lower fide, ſo as to finiſh at 
the higheſt corner ; and having digged to the 
end, or that part of any piece of ground 
where you intend to finiſh, then uſe the earth 
digged out of the firſt trench to make good the 
laſt opening equal with the other ground. 

In plain digging dunged ground, if the 
dung is quite rotten, you may either dig 
clean through, giving each ſpit a clean turn, 
to bury the dung plump in the bottom of the 
trench ; but if you cannot readily do this, 
trim the dung a ſpade's width at a time into 
the furrow or open trench, and ſo dig the 
ground upon it, which is rather the moſt 
effectual method, whether rotten or long 
freſh dung. | 

In the courſe of digging, all root-weeds that 
are perennial ſhould carefully picked out, 
particularly couchgraſs, and bearbind (Con- 
voluulus . Far; for the leaſt bit of either 
will grow, increaſe greatly in ſummer, and 
prove moſt troubleſome weeds. 

But ſlight- rooting weeds, on the ſurface be- 
ing turned clean to the bottom, will rot, and 
never trouble you again. | 

Digging by trenches, or trenching.— This 
is called trenching, becauſe the ground is dig- 

in regular trenches, trench and trench, of 
two ſpades width, and one, two, or more 
deep, in the following manner: 

Begin at one end of the piece of ground, 


o 


and open a trench by line and ſpade two full | ge 


ſpades width, and one or two deep, and wheel 
the earth to the place where you ſhall finiſh, 
then mark out a ſecond trench of the fame 
width, pare all weeds on the ſurface into the 
bottom of the firſt, and then beginning at one 
end of the ſecond, and ſtanding fide-ways to 
the open trench, dig it the full width and 
depth as above, turning the earth into the firſt 
trench; obſerving, that if you go two ſpades 
deep, dig the top ſpit along firſt, then begin- 
ning again at the end, dig the ſecond courle ; 
then mark out a third trench, dig it into the 
ſecond, and ſo proceed trench and trench to 
the end of the ground, remarking, that if you 
would have each courſe of ſpits in the ſeveral 
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trenches their full depth, it is to (hovel 
up the crumbs or looſe earth at the bottom of 
each courſe; ſo may dig either one ſpade deep 


and the crumbs, or two and crumbs, as ſhall 


ſeem neceſſary, but by no means go below the 
good ſoil ; and one good full ſpade deep, with 
a good paring at top, is, for common trench- 
ng, ſufficient for general crops of moſt forts 
of plants; and more than that is only neceſſary 
on particular occaſions, and for particular 
plants, which will always be hinted in the - 
reſpective articles. | 

would however obſerve, that by trench- 
ing occaſionally two ſpades deep where the 
depth of fertile ſoil * 96 by turning the 
bottom ſpit to the top, renews the ſoil ; and 
by turning the exhauſted or worn-out top 
earth to the bottom that depth for two or three 
years, gives it a fort of TR to —_— new 
vigour in its v tive ity, that bei 
again trenched — the oY SE 
crops the more abundantly, and in greater 
perfection. % 

It is indeed eligible culture, when the good 
ſoil is of ſufficient depth, to trench two mode- 
rate ſpades deep, with or without the crumbs, 
for carrots and parſneps, and ſuch like roots 
which ſtrike deep into the ground; and for li- 
quorice, three ſpades deep is neceſſary, where 
praCticable in reſpect to the depth of proper 
fol] ; for the roots, the uſeful part, often ſtrike 
down four feet deep. | 

The merit of trenching, in general, is ſupe- 
nor to plain digging for many principal crops, 
or any plantations, as, with the top ſoil, all 
weeds and dung are more effectually buried in 
| the bottom, and the freſh ſoil below more rea- 
dily turned to the top; which is of conſiderable 
importance in the growth of all ſeeds and 
plants ; therefore in digging ground for any ge- 
neral kitchen-garden crops, or for plantations 
of young trees, &c. I thould adviſe to dig it 
principally by trenches one good ſpade deep in 

neral; or wo ee for particular 
purpoſes, ſuch as when thought neceſſary to 
renew the ſoil, or as you ſhall judge proper 
for long-rooted eſculents, as carrots, &c. or 
plantations of choice wall-fruit trees, &c. 

In all trenching, whether one, two, or 
more ſpades deep, always, previous to dig- 
ging, pare the top of each trench two or three 
inches deep, with all dung, weeds, and lit- 
ter, into the bottom of the open one, which 
not only makes clean digging, and increaſes 
the 8 of looſe ſoil, but all weeds, as alſo 
the ſeeds of them that may have ſcattered on 
the ſurface are regularly buried at ſuch a depth, 
that the weeds xe Frag wall rot, and their 
ſeeds cannot vegetate. 
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la trenching dunged ground, if you trench | either direAly or ſome time after, as may be 
but one ſpade deep, bury the dung of each convenient ; it may alſo, if thought eligible, 
trench regularly in the bottom; but if two be trenched in a level order, in readineſs for 
ſpades deep, it will be Wigible for common | planting when wanted. | 
flight-rooting crops to bury the dung only one | It, however, is of much utility in general, 
{ſpade depth; that is, trimming back the Lone, the trenching of ground in ridges, when in- 
dig the firſt courſe, turning it into the botrom | tending it to lie fallow for ſome time, as by 
of the open trench, then trim in the dung upon | lying in that form it receives the greater be- 
that, and dig the ſecond courſe and turn it in | nefit of the elements, as well as remains drier 
upon the dung, and fo proceed trench by trench. | in winter, than if laid level; and, together 
When intending to trench for ſpring crops, | with levelling down the ridges, it in the whole 
or even for any autumn or winter plantation, | much improves its fertiliſing quality. 
it is good culture to perform it ſome confider-} DIGITALIS, Fox Glove. 
able time before, to he fallow till the time for- This genus furniſhes hardy, herbaceous, 
ſowing or planting, to meliorate by the wea-| tall, flowery biennials and perennials for the 
ther, * more particularly for ſpring crops, | pleaſure-ground, and a tender ſhrubby exotic 
ſo that if it is trenched up in rough ridges in] for the green-houſe, all of them adorned with 
winter, to lie till ſpring, and then levelled long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſimple leaves, and long 
down, which by further looſening, breaking, | ipikes of large, tubulous, bell-ſhaped flowers. 
and pulverifing the earth, proves very bene-“ Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 
keral to plants of all ſorts. Claructers. ] CALy x is five-parted and per- 
I would alſo adviſe, that all trenching in| ſiſtent. CoroLLA is monopetalous, bell- 
winter, intended for ſpring crops, be trenched| ſhaped, tubular, and with the limb flightly - 
- up in rough ridges ; that is, inſtead of form- | four-parted, having the upper lip ſpreading 
* level ſurface, lay the earth of each trench | and emarginated, and the under one largeſt. 
in a ſharp ridge longways, as you advance with STAMINA, two 2 and two ſhorter filaments 
the work, laying the ſpits of earth rough, that inſerted into the baſe of the Corolla, and bi- 
the ſoil may lie hollow to receive the greater partite antheræ. PrSTILLUM, an acumi- 
benefit from the ſun, air, and froſt, to melio-{ nated germen, ſimple ſtyle, and acute ſtigma. 
rate and enrich its quality; and even if the PERICARPIUM, an oval, bivalvular, bilocu- 
trenching 1s n in the ſpring to be ſown | lar capſule, and angular ſeeds. as 
or planted ſoon after, if turned up in ridges, | There are about four herbaceous and one 
and to lie only a week or a few ; the le- ſhrubby ſpecies, retained in our gardens as 
velling it down for ſowing would be a good plants of ornament. 
additional improvement in meliorating the} The firſt four are herbaceous and hardy. 
ound, — and of particular advantage to moſt 1. DiciTAL1s purpurea. 
owing Crops. Purple Common Fox Glove.) Digitalis, with 
The ridges are ſoon levelled down when | an upright ſtrong ſtalk three or four feet high, 
the ground is wanted for ſowing or planting, | garniſhed with long, rough, hairy leaves, and 
obſerving to chuſe dry weather tor this 8 terminated by a as looſe ſpike of large pur- 
levelling them regularly ridge and ridge} ple flowers ranged along one fide, having oval 
lengthways, ſtirring all the ground, and pre- leaves to the calyx, and obtuſe corolla, with 
ſerve an even ſurface; and if the ground is an entire upper lip. : 
for ſowing with ſmall ſeeds, do not level dewn} Parity.) With white flowers. 
much more than you can ſow the ſame day, | 2. DiG1TALis lutea, _ 
for fear of rain coming to render the ſurface] Pellet Fox Glove.) Digitalis, with an up- 
cloggy, or the ſun and winds dry it too much, | right ſtrong ſtalk two or three feet high, gar- 
as moſt land is always in beſt order for ſow-| niſhed with long, ſpear- ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, 
ing while it is freſh ſtirred ; for it not only falls] and the upper part with a long ſpike of yellow 
: to pieces more readily in raking, to cover the] flowers ranged along one ba, having the 
feed more effectually, but freſh - ſtirred land leaves of the calyx ſpear-ſhaped, an acute | 
promotes a quick and free germination in the | corolla, and bifid upper lip. 
ced. | Varieties are, ] With ſmall yellow flowers 
But in trenching ground that is intended with large yellow flowers — with narrow 
for immediate ſowing or planting, or in a leaves and ſmall yellow flowers. 
a ſhort time after, it may be 8 in a level 3 Dic1TAL1s ferruginea. 
=, ſurface ready for theſe occaſions; or where ron-coloured Fox Glove.) Digitalis, with 
deſigned principally for planting, either with | an upright ſtalk five or fix feet Bi h, adorn- 
eſc crops, or with trees or ſhrubs, &c. | ed with narrow leaves three inches long, and 


terminated 


| 


* 1 ul 
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terminated by a very long ere ſpike of iron- 


coloured flowers, having oval leaves to the 
calyx, and the lower lip of the corolla very 
long, and bearded. 4 

4. DiciTAL1S Thaph. | 

(Thapfi)—or Purple Spaniſh Fox Glove.) 
Digitalis, with an upright ſtalk a foot and a 
halt high, garniſhed with very long, woolly, 
rough, veined, decurrent leaves, and termi- 
nated by a ſhort ſpike of purple flowers. 

Shrubby and tender. 

F. DI1GITALI1S canarienf/is. 

Canary Shrubby Fox Glove. ] Digitalis, with 
a ſhrubby, upright, branchy ſtalk riſing five 
or ſix feet hih, {pear-ſhaped, rough leaves 
four or five inches long, and half as broad, 
and with all the branches terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of flowers, having the calycinal leaves 
ſpear-ſhaped, and an acute two-lipped co- 
rolla. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Digitalis 
are each of one tubulous-bell-ſhaped petal, 
moderately. large, and moſtly ranged along one 
lide of the ſtalk, appearing in June, Joly, 
&c. conſpicuous and ornamental. 

Of theſe ſpecies the firſt ſort grows wild in 
"moſt parts of Britain, but all the others are 
of foreign growth. All the herbaceous kinds 
are har , and proſper any where, but the 
ſhrubby fort requires ſhelter of a green-houſe 
in winter. | 
The four herbaceous ſpecies are biennial 
and perennial; all of chem riſe firſt with a 
large tuft of leaves, crowning the root, and 
amidſt them . riſe the ſtalks in ſpring, flower 
in June and July, ripen feeds in autumn, 
and the ſtalks and leaves ſoon after decay, 
and ſometimes alſo the root, eſpecially of the 
firſt ſort, which is ſeldom more than bien- 
nial. 8 

All the herbaceous ſpecies may be employ- 
ed as plants of ornament in the embelliſhin 
the different compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground, and will- proſper in any common foil 
and expoſure. ern 

The ſhrubby ſort clainis a place among the 

reen-houſe exotics, is a very pretty flow er- 
ing plan, often continuing its bloom ſrom 

May till October. 
Prepagation, 

The herbaceous {forts are raiſed from ſeed 
in the common ground, ſown in autumn or 
ſpring, and ſome by bottom ott-ſets ; but ſeed is 
commonly more ſucceſsful ; when the plants 
are come up three inches high, prick them out 
at ſix inches diſtance, to remain till autumn; 
then tranſplant them where they are to 
flower. 


The ſhrubby ſort is alſo raiſed from ſeed, 


- 


they open till the inſect is either ſy 
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of rich earth in autumn, &c. 
and placed in a garden- frame to have occa- 
ſional protection from froſt, exceſſive rains, 
land cold; and when the plants are two or 


ſown in 


three inches high, plant them ſeparate in 
{mall pots, and afford them ſhelter during cold 
weather, and place them in the green-houſe 
in winter. ; 
DION Z.A. - Venus's fly-trap. 
A low, perennial, herbaceous American 


plant, with ſucculent leaves and decandtious 


| flowers growing in ſpikes. 


Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
| Charatters.] An erect five-leaved cup, 
with oblong, acute, perſiſtent folioles. Co- 
ROLLA, five blunt, concave, oblong, ſeſſile 
petals. STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped filaments, 
topped with roundiſh antheræ. PrsTILLUM, 
a crenated, roundiſh, depreſſed germen, ſtyle 
ſlender, and crowned with a ſpreading ſtigma, 
with its border fringed. PERICARPIUN, a 
gibbous, one-celled capſule, containing many 
oval ſmall ſeeds. 

There is but one ſpecies. 

Ditox=z a muſcipuia. 
Vienuss fly-trap.] Hath a fibrous root, 
crowned by ſeveral oblong, broad, fleſhy 
leaves three or four inches long, having at 
the end of each leaf two lobes or lips, in the 
ſhape of eye-lids, an inch braad, with a row 
of ſtiff hairs on the margin of each lobe; 
the flowers come out on a ſpike from between 
the leaves, and are of a pure white colour. 

This fingular plant may be included among 
the ſenſitive tribe; for when the two lobes at 
the end of the leaf are undiſturbed, they ex- 
pand open, particularly in warm weather, 
but if they are the jeaſt touched by a ſtraw, 
or any ſmall inſect, they immediately contract 
themſelves and graſp it quite cloſe; nor do 
ueezed to 
death, or remain impriſoned till it dies. 

The Dionza is propagated by ſeeds ob- 


——_ — 


tained from Carolina, where it is a native. 


Sow the ſeeds on a moderate hot-bed in pots 
of light moiſt earth, and when the plants are 
come up, let them be tranſplanted ſingly into 
a ſmall, narrow, deep-bottomed pot, in 
boggy kind of earth, ern them watere 
wb 5 ſhaded till they have taken freſh#oot ; 
the future management of the plants after- 
wards is, in ſummer, to keep them in a frame 
ſloping from the ſun, giving proper air; and 
in autumn, placed in the green-houſe, they 
requiring only to be protected from froſts, 
and having but moderate waterings in winter. 

DIOSMA, African Spirea. 

This genus compriſes ſeveral low ſhrubby 


exotics tor the green-houſe, garniſhed with 
| he. YI 2 ſmall 


DIO 
ſmall, entire _ and numerous ſmall, 
uinquepetalous flowers. 
a ; Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogy- 
wa. 1 
Charafers.] ca five-parted, plane 
at the baſe, and ſtent. CoroLLa, five 
oval, obtuſe, e petals, and a coronated 
quinquefid ium. STAMINA, five fila- 
ments, and oval, erect antheræ. PtsT1L- 
LUM, a crowned by the nectarium, 
ſimple ſtyle, and obſolete ſtigma. PERI AR- 
PIUM, fre united capſules, each having one 
oblong, depreſſed, ſmooth ſeed. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Dios uA oppoſit:/olia. 

Oppoſite-lafed Dieſma.] Dioſma, with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching zrregularly three or 
tour feet high, garnifhed with awl-ſhaped, 
acute leaves, placed oppoſite, and numerous 
ſmall, white flowers all along the fides of the 
branches. 

2. DiosMA Fir/uta. 

Hairy Sweet-ſcented Dioſma.] Dioſma, with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching regularly five or 
ſix feet high, narrow hairy leaves, placed al- 
ternate, and cluſters of white flowers at the 
ends of the branches. 

3. Dios uA rubra. 

Red Fliawering Dieſna.] Diofma, with a 
ſhrabby ſtem, branching three feet high, nar- 
row, acute, ſmooth leaves, keel-ſhaped un- 
derneath, and dotted beneath in two rows, 
and red flowers. 

4. DiosMA ericoides. 

Heath-like Diosſma.) Dioſma, with a 
ſhrubby ſtem branching three or four feet 
high, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, convex un- 
derneath, and imbricated two ways. 


F. Dios u 1 

One-flowered Dieſma.] Dioſma with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, riſing two feet high, the leaves 
thickly ſet on the branches ; theſe are ſmall, 
and of an oval-oblong poimed figure: the 
flowers, which are ſingle and terminate the 
branches; are each compoſed of five large, 
white, deciduous petals, with a ſtreak of red 
running down the middle of each. 

All theſe plants are natives of Africa, and 
require the ſhelter of a green-houſe here in 
winter. are all yery ornamental during 


their bloom, and moſt ot them impart a fra- 


grant odour, ſo are worthy of a place in every 
curious green-houſe collection. 
; Propagation, &c. 

All the forts are propagated plentifully by 
cuttings in ſpring or ſummer, planting them 
in pots, ſeveral in each, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed ; will be well rooted in two 


months, and may then be potted ſeparately, 


beautiful, oblong, bri 
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and managed afterwards as other green-houſe - 
ſhrubs. Le GREEN-HoOUSE PLANTS. | 

DIOSPYROS. Date, Plum. 4 
+ This genus furniſhes two deciduous, very 
ornamental flowering-ſhrubs, hardy exotics 
from America, &c. of about eight or ten to 
fiſteen or twenty feet growth, adorned with 

t-preen foliage, and 

hermaphrodite, and wc, and female, reddiſh 
purple flowers, on two diſtinct plants, ſuc- 
agg by large globular, baccaceous, eatable 
ruit. 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Diæcia. 

Characters. ] Herma Fe n LY X, mo- 
nophyllous, obtuſe, four-parted, permanent. 
CorRoLLA, large, monopetalous, pitcher- 
ſhaped, acutely abe ſpreading-angled. ' 
STAMINA, eight ſhort, ſetaceous i laments, 
with oblong antherz. PisSTILLUM, a round- 


iſh germen, ſimple, quadrifid ſtyle, longer 


than the ſtamina, and permanent and obtuſe 
bihd ſtigma. PRERICARTIUx, a large, glo- 
bular berry, of eight cells, with a unk 
hard ſeed in each cell. 

Males on diſtinet plants. —CALxx, ſmall, 
monophyllous, acute, and erect. CoroLLa, 
three-cornered, pitcher-ſhaped, four-parted- 
revolute, coriaceous. STAMINA, eight ſhort 
filaments,” and Tong acute antheræ. | 

The principal ſpecies are, 

DrosPpyRos virginianus. F771] 

Virginia Date-Plum, commonly called Pi- 


framin-Plum.} Dioſpyros, with a fhrub-like 


ſtem, branching irregularly ten, twelve, or 
fourteen feet high, having browniſh, ſmooth 
branches, garniſhed with largiſh, oblong, 
ſhining- green leaves, changing to a ouralith 
colour towards autumn ; and reddiſh flowers, 


ſucceeded by large, black, eatable fruit, of the 


berry kind. 
los8PYROS Lotus. | 
{Falſe Lotus of Homer )—or European Date 
Plum.] Dioſpyros with an upright tree ſtem, 
dividing upward into a branchy head, grow- 
ing ten to twenty feet high, the branches yellow- 
iſh and ſmooth.; garniſhed with oblong, point- 
ed, bright green, alternate leaves, and reddiſh 
flowers, ſuceeeded by baccaceous, eatable fruit. 

Theſe two ſpecies claim admittance in 
principal ſhrubbery compartments, to ar- 
range in the deciduous collection: they are 
more particularly ornamental in their large, 
ſhining green leaves, forming a conſpicuous 
contraſt in aſſemblage with other ſhrub and 
tree kinds, whoſe leaves are of different 
ſhapes, ſizes and tints ; and the flowers, though 
of no 3 beauty, form a variety, and 
are ſucceeded by fruit, which, when in a ſtate 
of decay, like the medlar, is catable, 


| They 
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They may be planted in ſhrubberies, &c. 
in the proper ſeaſon of autumn or ſpring, in 
any common 
ſituation. E nk 2532 

Both the ſorts are raiſed from ſeeds in the 
ſpring, either in a ſheltered dry compartment 


in the full ground, or 'ſown in a hot-bed, to] 


forward them in a more certain and quicker 
wth; and on this conſideration, they 


0 
mould be ſown in pots, and placed in ſome 


moderate hot -· bed under a frame, &c. juſt to 
bring up the plants, which inure to the open 
air by & rees in ſummer, and ſheltered from 
froſt a winter or two, then tranſplanted in the 
fpring into a nurſery, to remain till of proper 
rowth for final tranſplantation into the ſhrub- 
ry, or where intended. | 
DIRCA, Leatherwood. | 
A hardy, deciduous, American ſhrub, of 
low growth for the ſhrubbery, adorned with 
oval leaves, and monopetalous, bellied flowers. 


Claſs and order, Ofandria Monogynia. * 
One ſpecies. es 
Dirca paluſtris. i e 

Marſh Virginia Leatherwood.] Grows 


with a low ſhrubby ſtem, and branchy head, 
garniſhed with oval, yellowiſh-green leaves, 
monopetalous, clavated, bellied flowers, con- 
taining eight ſtamina and one piſtillum, and 
ſucceeded each by a ſingle- ſeeded berry. 

This ſhrub is eligible for the ſhrubbery in 
ſome moiſt ſituation, ſomewhat ſimilar to irs 
native ſoil ; and may be propagated by ſeeds, 
and by layers and cuttings in the young wood, 
all principally in the ſpring. | 23+ 5 

DISAND A. is genus conſiſts of a 
trailing perennial plant, ornamented with kid- 
ney-ſhaped leaves, and wheel-ſhaped flow- 
8 
Claſs and order, Heptandria Monogynia. 

Claracters.] CAL vx, a ſeven-parted per- 
manent cup. Conor LA, monopetalous and 
rotate, tube very ſhort, and border divided in 
fx ovate parts. STAMINA, ſeven ſetaceous, 
erect filaments, topped with arrow-ſhaped 
anthere. PISTILLUM, an oval germen, 
ſtyle lender, crowned with a ſimple ſtigma, 
PERICARPIUM, an oval, bilocular capſule, 
containing many oval ſeeds. 

We know but of one ſpecies, viz. 

Dis AN DRA preftrata.. 

Trailing Diſemdra.) Hath trailing branches 
to a great extent; theſe are oraamented with 
crenate kidney-ſhaped leaves, about an inch 
and half wide; the flowers are placed on 
ſlender foot-ſtalks, ſeveral arifing from each 
joint, and are of a bright yellow colour. 

This plant flowers moſt of the ſummer 


months, and appears to the beſt advantage 


ſoil, in a ſomewhat defended} 
4 during the winter; in ſummer it will bear the - 
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bu 2 5 growing in a pot, placed high, ſo that | 
its branches may hang looſely down. * 
Diſandra muſt be kept in the green-houſe 


open air: it is readily propagated by cuttings 
planted in rich earth and properly watered. 

DODARTIA. This genus furniſhes a hardy 
perenmal plant, adorned with linear leaves, 
and labiated flowers. 8 OY, 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Augioſpermia. 

Characters] CaLys, a monophyllous, 
bell-ſhaped cup, indeated 'at the brim. Co- 
ROLLA, ringent and monopetalous, with a 
deflexed, cylmdric tube, having a ſmall upper 
lip, and a broader, ſpreading, trifid under 
one, doubly longer. STAMIXxA, four fila- 
ments, two of which are ſhorter, topped with 
ſmall roundiſh antheræ. PisTILL Ust, a round- 
Hh germen, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned with 
an oblong compreſſed ſtigma. PERICAR I- 
UM, a * two-celled capſule, containing 
many {mall ſeeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

DoparTla orientalis. 

Eaftern Dodartia.] Dodartia, with ſmooth, 
linear, entire leaves. This plant hath a per- 
ennial creeping root, ſending out firm, com- 
preſſed ſtalks about a foot and a half high, 
with ſeveral ſide branches garniſhed with long, 
fleſhy, narrow leaves; the flowers, which 
are tubulous and ringent, come out fingly 
from the joints of the ſtalks, and are of a deep 
purple, but ſeldom produce feeds in this coun- 
try; it e mom by its creeping roots with- 
out any trouble. 

DODECATHEON, American Cowſlip, 
formerly Meadia. | | 

It furniſhes one low, flowery perennial for 
the pleaſure ground, adorned with umbellate 
cluſters of monopetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charadters.] CALxx, a many-leated inyo- 
lucrum, and each floret having a monophyl- 
lous, five-parted, permanent cup. CoroLLa, 
many florets, forming a fort of umbel, each 
floret monopetalous, cut into five retroflex=<d 
ſegments. STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, 
and arrow-pointed antheræ, connected into a 
beak. PisTILLUM, a conical germen, flen- 
der ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PRRICARTUx, 
an oblong, oval, unilocular capſule, contain- 
hs ans ſmall ſeeds. 
| e ſpecies is, 

DoDecaTHEoN Aﬀeadia. 

{Meadia)—or American Cowflip, generally 
called Meadia. ] Dodecatheon, with a yeliow 
perennial root, crowned by ſeveral long in. ooth 
leaves, fix inches long and two or three broad, 


* 
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and between them ons flower-ſtalks eight or | 
| cn 


inches to three feet ſtature, terminated by 
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ten inches high, each terminated by an um- 
bellate cluſter of quinquefid, retroflexed, pur 
ple flowers. See the +4 kg 

This is a hardy perennial, flowers. very or- 
namentally in May, ripensvged in July, and 
the ſtalks and leaves decay in autumn, fo are 
renewed from the root annually in fpring. 

It will ſucceed in any of the common bor- 
ders, but is the moſt proſperous in a ſome- 
what ſhady ſituation. 5 f 

Propagation. | 

Its propagation is by ſeed, and by off-ſets 
of the roots. EEE 

By Seed.—Sow the ſeed in autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, or in the ſpring, in a ſhady 
border, or in pots, moving them to occaſional 
ſhade in hot weather; the plants will come up 
in the ſpring, and when their leaves * 
plant them on a ſhady border, fix. or eight 
inches apart, to ſtand a year ; then tranſplant 
them into ſhady flower-borders. 

By Off-ſets.—In Auguſt or September, 
when the leaves decay, is the propereſt time 
to remove the roots, and take off the ſlips for 
increaſe, planting them again directly, and 
each off-let will flower the following ſum- 
mer. | | 

DORONICUM, Leopard's-Bane. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren- 


nials, for the large departments of the plea- | 


ſure-ground, they obtaining from eighteen 


large compound flowers. 
Glaſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Su- 
Hua. | 
Characters] CALlxx, compound radiated 
flower, having the general cup formed. of a 
double ſeries of long narrow leaves. Co- 
ROLLA, many tubular hermaphrodite florets 
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acute-pointed leaves; and between them 
upright ſtalks two feet high, and alternate 
branches, ſurmounted- by 
yellow flowers. 
3- Dox ox iu Bellidiaſtrum. 0 
{ Bellidiaftrum) — or Wild-Daiſy-leaved 
Leopard's-Bane.] Doronicum with ſhort, hairy 
leaves, and upright, ſimple, naked ſtalks a foot 
high, terminated by one white, and yellow. 
flower. 1 45 
Variety.) Wich broad leaves, taller ſtalks, 
and red and white flowers. a 
All theſe plants are hardy and perennial in 
root, but annual in ſtalk ; which riſe in ſprings 
flower in May, ripen ſeeds in July, and de- 


cay to the root in autumn. | | 


* 


radiated, See the Charadters. | 

Theſe plants may be employed in the large 
departments of the pleaſure-ground, where 
many plants of eaſy culture are required to 


young plants will rife naturally. 
| Propagation. 

They are eaſily propagated by ſeed, and by 
their ſpreading roots; either of which may 
be performed in autumn or ſpring, 7% 
Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, and rake it in, 


high, prick them in beds nine inches diſtance, 
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which tranſplant in autumn where they are to 
Temann, rr 78 , 
Off-ſets of the roots, taken off in autumn 
or carly in ſpring, will flower in May fol- 
lowing. | LEM | 

| DRACZNA.  Dragon-tree. 


N 


A genus of exotic tree- like and herbaccous 


form the diſk, and ligulated females the ra- 
dius. SrAMlix 4A, hve filaments, and cylindric 
antheræ. PISTILLUM, a germen, ſmall ſtyle, 
and in the hermaphrodues an indented ſtigma, 
in the females two, which are reflexed. PE- 
RICAFR.PIUM, none. SEMEN, a ſingle, fur- 
rowed, downy ſeed under each floret. 

The material ſpecies are, 

i. DoRoxicum Pardaljanches. | 

Greatef? Leapard - Bane.] Doronicum, with 
thick, fleſhy, kuotty, penetrating roots, crown- 
ed by a cluſter of heart-ſhaped hairy leaves 
on long foot-ſtalks, and amidft them upright 


* 


channelled ſtalks, three feet high, garnithed | 
with a few amplexicaulous leaves, aud each | 


terminated by one large compound radiated 
yellow flower. | oy 
2. DozoxIcuM plantagineum. 
Plantain-leafed Leepard"s-bane.]  Doroni- 
cum with thick felhy roots.crowued by oval, 


9 


plants, with lanceolate leaves and bell-ſhaped 
flowers. 1 n Fun 

Claſs and order,  Hexandria Manogynis. 
Characters. ] CAL xx, none. , CoROLLA, 
fix oblong, erect, equal petals, joining at 
their baſe. STAMINA, fix awl-ſhaped fila- 
ments, topped with oblong, incumbent an- 
there, PrsTILLUM, an oval, ſix-ſtreaked 


obtuſe ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an ovate, 
{ix-furrowed berry, with three cells, contain- 
ing in each an oval, oblong ſeed, incurved at 
the top. " 
Ihe ſpecies are, 
I. DRAc A Draco. 
The Dragon-tree.] Dracæna with a large, 
ingle, ot unbranching ftem, riſing 3 — 
or tourteen tert high, the top crowned with 
x cluſter of 1word-ſhaped, fleſhy, painted 
caves, a yard or more in length, placed ſingly 
without toot-ſtalks round the ſtem, hanging 


N 


£2 down 


ge compound 


he flowers are univerſally compound and 


increaſe the variety; for they will grow any 
where, and where the ſeeds ſcatier, many 


and when the plants are two or three inches 


germen, flender ſtyle, crowned with a trifid, 


oo 


— 


—_ 


DRA 
-down in © ſingular manner, but rarely flower: 


ing in England. | 
2. DRACENA fem. 
Purple Dracene.] Shru 
pointed, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a duſky- red 
colour, and ſpikes of reddiſh-purple flowers. 
3. DRAac&4xA matginata.  ' $a 
Marg inate = prickly - leaved' Dracena.] 
Shrubby Dracæna with purple ſpinous leaves, 
axillary racemi, and many-feeded berries, 
4. DRACANA erfifolia. © 
 Sword-leaved Dracena.] Herbaceous, an 
almoſt ſtalkleſs Draczna, with 3 
lea ves. e BY 
. DrRaczwnaA Borealis. | 
orthern, Oval-lerved Dracæna.] Herba: 
ceous; ſubcauleſcent Dracæna, with elliptical, 
furrowed, pointed leaves, and ſpreading flowers. 
The firſt ſpecies is a ſtoye exotic, and re: 
tained as a plant of ſingular growth and ap- 
pearance: from this plant flows, by incifion, 
a red guminy juice, of medicinal pr perty, 
commonly called dragon's blooe. 
The fecond and third ſpecies flower in this 
country, as do alſo the herbaceous kinds. Theſe, 
with the firſt, are propagated by ſeeds ſown 
in pots of earth, and plunged in the bark-bed ; 
the plants will ſoon come up, and when three 
inches high, may be tranſplanted into ſeparate 
pots, continuing them always in the ſtove. 
The fourth and fifth ſpecies are propagated 
in the ſame manner; but the fifth, being hardy, 
will bear the open air in this climate. 
DR ACOCEPHALUM, Dragon's head. 
It conſiſts of herbaceous ' perennials and 
annuals for the pleaſure-ground and green- 
houſe, riſing with upright ſtalks, from about 
eighteen inches to three feet high, garniſhed 
moſtly with entire leaves, and whorled ſpikes 
of ſmall monoperalous, ringent flowers. 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 
_ © Charatters.] CaLyx is monophyHous, tu- 
bular, and permanent. CoroLLa is mono- 
3 and ringent, with large inflated chaps, 
aving an obtuſe arched upper lip, and the 
lower one trifid. STAMINA, two long and 
two ſhort filaments, and heart-ſhaped anthers. 
PisT1LLUM, a four-parted germen, flender 


ſtyle, and bifd, reflexed ſtigma. PERICAR- 

PIUM, none. SEMEN, Gur naked ſeeds 

lodged in the calyx. + 25 | 
The principal ſpecies are, 


I. DRACOCEPHALUM virginianum. 
Virginian Perennial Dracecephalum.] Dra- 
ue wich upright, four-cornered ſtalks 
a yard high, adorned with fpear-ſhaped, ſawed 
leaves, oppoſite at each joint ; and terminated? 
by erect ſpikes of purple flowers in July and 


ei 15 | | 
bby Draczna with 


niched with oblong 


| that the whole may be difpoſ 


| 


# D R A 


2. DRAcocEPHALUM, Ruyſchiana... 

 ( Ruyſchiana)—or Hyſſop-haved perennmal 
Dragon's-hcad.] Dracocephalum wi 
right {quare ſtalk two ge, = garniſhed with 
very narrow, ſmooth, entire leaves; and termi- 
nated by whorled ſpikes of large blue flow- 
ers, having ſmall bracte under each whor! ; 
it flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 


4 


WE xo 


1 DuAcocrHAL UN Au. | 
| { Meoldavica ),— Amun! Dracocephalum, or 


Moldavian Balm. ] Dracocephalum with up- 
1 7 branchy ſtalks a foot and half high, gar- 
art , deeply-ſawed leaves, and 
terminated by whorted ſpikes of blue flowers; 
and the whole plaut emits a very balſamic fra- 


grauce. 1 ; 1851 
Fatty] With white flowers. 
Boch the varieties flower in 
ſeeck Tipets'm September. 


4 


— 


DzacocEPHALUM ranarienſe. 
— Canary ſueet- ſcented perenmal Dracocepha- 
lum, commonly called Balm of Gilead ] Draco- 
cephatum with upright, {quare, perennial ſtalks 
three or four feet high, garniſhed with com- 
pound leaves bf three or five fawed lobes, and 
ſhort ſpikes of pale blut flowers, appearing 
moſt part of ſummer; and che whole plant 
emits a ſtrong balſamic odounr. 
Ihe firſt ice ſpecies are hardy, the firſt 
two of which are perennial, but ha third 1s 
annual; all of chem may be employed as or- 
namental flowering plants, they continuin 
their flowers in long ſucceſſion, which, thou 
ſeparately ſmall, being numerous together in 
their ſpikes, appear very confpicuous and 
pretty; and the annual fort imparting a ſweet 
ſcent both in its foliage and flowers, merits a 
place in all collections of hardy annuals; fo 
to good ad- 
vantage in forming variety in the decoration 
of principal flower borders, and other ſimilar 
compartments in pleaſure grounds; as they 
will proſper in any common foil, and are of 
hardy growth. | 2 

The fifth ſort, Balm of Gilead, is eſteemed 
principally for the balſamic fragtance of its 
leaves; the plant is ſomewhat tender, re- 
uiring ſhelter of a green-houſe or garden- 
frame in winter, by which car& it will retain 
its ſtalk and leaves the year round, fo may be 
conſidered as an herbaceyus evergreen ; it 
will however ſometimes live in the. full 
ground in a warm dry border, in mild win- 
ters; but this is not always to be depended 
on; therefore ſhould keep them principally 
in pots, to move to occaſional” ſhelter in 


| 


winter; but they only want protection from 


froſt. © 
Prepa- 


an up- 


» 


DRA 


> &% Propagation. p 8 
The firſt ſort may be raiſed from ſeed, and 


parting the roots; but it propagates plenti- 

lly by the latter met, which may be 
rmed in autumn, or early in ſpring. 

The ſecond fort is raiſed plentifully from 


ſeed ſown in a bed of light earth in April; aud 


when the ts are two or three inches high, 


prick them out at fix inches diſtance, giving : 


occaſional water, and ſhade from the fun, til 
rooted, fo to remain here till October; then 
tranſplant them with balls into the borders, 
and other com ts of the re 

to rane 


E that it is proper 
| C to ſucceed 


the old ones. 

The third fort and variety, being annual, 
are raiſed every year from ſeed, ſown in ſpring 
in ſmall, in different parts of the 
borders the plants are to remain to 
flower. See HarDyY ANNUALS. 

The fourth ſort is propagated eaſily by ſeed 
and by cuttings. | 

By feed. —It may be ſown in autumn or 
ſpring : the autumn ſowing will ſometimes riſe 


the fame ſeaſon; or if not, being ſheltered in 


and be 


winter, they will rife early in ſpri 
e ſpring, 


forwarder than the ſpring ſown 


however, is the more eligible ſeaton, March or 


April; ſowing the ſeed either in a warm border, 
or rather in pats of light rich earth a quarter of 
an inch deep, and ſheltered iu a frame or glaſs- 
caſe, or under a hand-glaſs, occaſionally in 
cold weather; and when the plants are two 
inches high, tranſplant them into ſeparate ſmall 


8. a 
Po: it may be brought forwarder by ſowin 
in pots, placed in any moderate hot-bed ; and, 
when the plants come up, inure them to the 
free air. CEE 

By cuttings. —Cuttings of the ſtalks and 
branches about five or fix inches long, planted 
any time in fummer, either in a mach border, 
or plant ſeveral in large pots, moving them to 
occaſional ' ſhade, and give waterings in dry 
weather; they will readily take root, and 


towards autumn may be planted in ſeparate 


pots. $5 4 $74 
DRACONTIUM, Dragon. 
A climbing, evergreen exotic for the ſtove, 
grub with pierced leaves and ſpathaceous 
mT 4 | 345 


., Claſs and order, Cynandria Heptandria. 


_ Charaters.] CALYXx, 2 large, leathery, 
boat-ſhaped, gne-valved ſpatha, protruding a 
{ingle, cylindric, very ſhort ſpadix, or club, 


covered with the fructifications, collected in a| 
head. 


CoRroLLA, pentapetalous and concave. 


DRA 


| topped with oblong, quadrangular, twin anthe- 


re. PISTILLUM, an oval germen, a ſtraight 
round ſtyle, andthree-cornered, obſolete ſtigma. 
PERICARPIVUM; a ſingle roundiſh berry, con- 
taining many ſeeds. 5 
Of this genus there are eight ſpecies; but 
they have very little beauty to recommend 
them, excepting one ſort, which is 
DRAcoNnTIUM pertuſum. 11 
Perforated Dragon.] Hath ſhrubby, long, 
flexible, rooting ſtalks, climbing upon ſupport 
or thirty feet, emitting. roots at every 
Joint, which ſtrike in trees, walls, &c. as they 
aſcend ; garniſhed with leaves on long foot- 
ſtalks, and perforated with oblong holes : the 
flowers come out at the ends of the ſtalks ; 
they are of a whitiſh yellow, and each ſuc- 
ceeded by a roundiſh berry. deci 
The chief merit of this plant is the ſingu- 
larity of the holes in the leaves; and being eyer- 
E it is very ſuitable for covering the 
reneſs of the walls of the ſtove, and 
conveniently near for that purpole. _ 
The propagation is eaſily ettected by cut- 
21 planted in pots, and plunged in the bark- 
vhere they will ſoon take root, and after- 
ward tranſplanted ſingly into pots, with poor 
earth, to check their rambling growh. 


Lu 


either a ſort of deep hot-bed frame, or a 
of fixed glaſs-caſe, in which to place particular 
ſorts of curious, tender, annual flower plants, 
in order, by the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed, for 
drawing them to a tall ſtature, ſuch as cock's 
combs, tricolors, &c. 


For this purpoſe, different ſorts of frames 


are occaſionally adopted; ſome made ſimilar 
in form to a common hot-bed frame, but four 
or five feet deep, either movable or fixed; 
others are conſtructed of different diviſions to 
place one upon another; and ſome are more 
capacious and effectual, being a fixed erection 
of e or, more properly, a glaſs-caſe ; 
and is generally more commodiouſly adapted 
for chis buſineſz than the two firſt- mentioned; 
though, as the two former are ſometimes more 
conveniently attainable for this occaſion in 
common practice, it may be proper to remark, 
that by their aſſiſtance, and that of a hot-bed, 
the plants may be drawn to a handſome ſize 
and ſtature of growth, but generally in ſome 
ſuperior degree in the glaſs-caſe frame. 


although this bufineſs of drawing the above 
particular ſpecies of annuals to a cal gro 

not ſo generally practiſed as formerly, it being 
ſtill in much eſtimation in many places, it 
was thought cligible to give ſome general 


STAMINA, ſeven "24% depreſſed en, 


intimations of the conſtruction, W 
"a 


DRAWING-FRAME, 3p. gprveving, 4 | 
if 


However, ſhall juſt obſerve, in general, that, 


- 


j 


wth is | 


"2 DES 
and utility of the different ſorts of Drawing- 


frames proper for this occaſion. / 

The more common Drawing-fratnes are, as 
before hinted, either of one whole conſtruction, 
three to four or five feet deep, or more, in the 
back-part, moderately floping at both ends, at 
top, to a proportionable depth in front; or 
compoſed of two or three ſeparate diviſions, all 
of equal width and length, &c. to' place one 
upon another occaſionally, according as the 
plants contained therein advance in Height ; 
one of which diviſions, being furniſhed with top 
glaſs-lights, is always placed uppermoſt ; and 
when thus placed, they 7 > wap form one 


frame, as it were, the above depth, and may be 


properly called a multiplying Drawing-trame. 
Theſe frames, in either of the above deſcrip- 
tions, are conſtructed wholly of wood, inch 
and half deal, and, in dimenſions, are ge- 
nerally the width and length of common, large 
hot-bed frames, for two or three top-lights, 
according to the quantity of plants as may be 
intended to place therein for drawing. 

When deſigned to have one conſtructed 
entire, it may either be movable or fixed, 
made in the form of a common, large hot- bed 
frame aforeſaid, generally about four feet deep, 
or but little more, eſpecially if intended for a 
movable-frame; but, if fixed, it may be wider 
and longer, if thought expedient, and five or 
fix feet deep; and in either of which having the 
back-part a foot higher than the front, for the 
movable top-glafles to have a proper ſlope; ard 
if the front and ends are conſtructed wi:h up- 
. glaſſes, with one or two ſliding pannels, 
whereby to admit a larger portion of light and 
freſh air, it would be of greater advantage 
for the benefit of the plants, in having them 
advance with ſtrong ſtems, well furniſhed 
with their proper leaves in full growth, as 
well as the flowers in full perfection; and it 
would alſo be convenient to have one or two 
fliding pannels in the wood-work, in the back 
part of the frame, both for the occaſional 
admiſſion of freſh air and the convenience of 
watering; and in regard to uſing this kind of 
frame, Bs lants being e d raiſed in a 
hol-bed under a common frame, pricked or 
ry in proper pots, and continued in the 
aid frame till they advance in height to the 
| 2g when a freſh hot-bed being made for 


e Drawing-frame, the plants are then placed 


therein, to complete their growth, as hereaf- 
ter more fully mentioned. 

The multiplying Drawing-frame is, as 
before oblarved, compoſed of two or three 
ſeparate movable frames, of equal width and 
length, made to fit exactly, to place one upon 


contain the 


another, as occaſion requires, fo as when thus 


DRA 
placed, together form one frame, 
anſwering the ſame purpoſe as the entire frame 


before deſcribed ; and proves convenient, by 
admitting of au ting the depth by degrees, 
according to the advanci growth of the 
plants ; one of the Bons Le conſtructed 
in the manner of a common frame, higheſt at 
the back, foping gently to the front, and is to 

iding-glaſſes, or lights; and this 
being placed firſt on the web? till the plants 
reach the glafſes, then being removed, one of 
the other diviſions added in its place, is then 
placed upon that, as this muſt always be 
uppermoſt, being furniſhed with the glaſs. 
lights ; the other diviſions are each formed of 
an equal depth, in the back, the front, and 
ends, one 86 to fifteen or eighteen inches, 
without having any diſtinct top-glaſſes; thoſe 
of the principal frame, which, being always - 
placed uppermoſt, ſerves for the whole ; and, 
if the front diviſions are glazed, and have 
ſome movable glaſs-pannels, it would tend to 
the ſame beneficial advantages as intimated 


of the entire frame; or, at may have thin 
wooden pannels to flide open for that neceſ- 
ſary occaſion. 


e principal utility of the above-deſcribed 
Drawing-frames, in both the ſorts, is moſil 
in the culture of ſome curious ſorts of annual- 
flower plants, as before ſuggeſted, when in- 
tended to have them drawn up to a tall ſtrong 
growth, which was formerly rather more in 
mvp practice than at preſent, eſpecially for 
the large cock's-combs, amaranthus tricolor, 
and bicolor, globe-amaranthus, double ſtra- 
monium, egg-plant, balfamines, &c. (ſee 
Annual Plants), fome of which, by the afiſt- 
ance of the Drawing-frames, were often run up 
five or fix feet high, or more, eſpecially the 
large or giant cock's-combs, and tricolors, and 
the former with exceeding large creſted flower- 
heads ; though thoſe, in general, of the above 
annuals as are drawn three or four to five feet 
high, according to the nature of growth of the 
different ſorts, are very agreeable ſizes of ſta- 
ture, having proportionable ſtrength. 

Reſpecting the method of uſing theſe 
frames for the above occaſion, the plants being 
firſt raifed in a hot-bed in the ſpring under 
common frames and lights, pricked or planted 
ſingly into proper-1ized pots, in the ſame or 
another hot-bed ; and, when they have ad- 
vanced a foot, or little more, in growth, to 
reach the glaſſes of the preſent common frame, 
a freſh hot-bed being made in readineſs for the 
Drawing-frame, this placed rhereon, and the 
bed earthed at top, within the ſaid frame, either 
with any light od Spas or with old tan; 
then the plants in their gg to be removed 
l 3 herein, 


„ 


1 


DRA 
Propaget 


The brit fort may be raiſed from feed, and 


by parting the roots ; but it propagares plenti- 
full 


by the latter me which may be 
rmed in autumn, or carly in ſpring... 
The ſecond fort is raiſed plentifully from 
ſeed ſown in a bed of light carth in April; aud 
when the plants are two or three inches high, 
prick them out at fix inches diſtance, giving 
occaſional water, and ſhade from the fun, ti 
rooted, ſo to remain here till October ; then 
tranſplant them with balls into the borders, 
and other compartments of the pleaſure- 
obſerving, that it is proper to raiſe 


The third fort and variety, being annual, 


are raiſed every year from ſeed, ſown in ſpring 
in ſmall. in different parts of the 


borders w the are to remain to 
flower. See HarDY ANNUALS. 

The fourth ſort is propagated caſily by ſeed 
and by cuttings. 

By feed —It may 
ſpring : the autumn ſowing 


be ſown in autumn or 
will ſometimes riſe 


the fame ſeaſon; or if not, being ſheltered in 


winter, will riſe; early in ſpring, and be 
tuna egy Buy: 3 ſpring 8 1 ſpring, 
however, is the more eligible ſeaſon, March or 
April; ſowing the ſeed either in a warm border, 
or rather in pats of light rich carth a quarter of 
an inch deep, and ſheltered iv a frame or glaſs- 
caſe, or under a hand-glaſs, occaſionally in 
cold weather; and when the plants are two 
inches high, tranſplant them into ſeparate ſmall 

58. 

Or it may be brought forwarder by ſowin 
in pots, placed in any moderate hot-bed ; an 
when the plants come up, inure them to the 
free air. 43 1 

By cuttings.—Cuttings of the ſtalks and 
branches about five or fix inches long, planted 
any time in ſummer, either in a ſhady border, 
or plant ſeveral in large pots, moving them to 
occaſional ſhade, and give waterings in dry 
weather ;. they will readily take root, and 
towards autumn may be planted in ſeparate 
pots. 3 
DRACONTIUM, Dragon. 
A climbing, evergreen exotic for the ſtove, 
garniſhed with pierced leaves and ſpathaceous 


owers. 


" Claſs and order, Gynandria Heptandiia. 


" Charafers.] CaLvx, a large, leathery, 
boat-ſhaped, 1 ſpatha, protruding a 


ſingle, cylindric, very ſhort ſpadix, or club, 


covered with the fructifications, collected in a 


head. ConroLLa, pentapetalous and concave. 


STAMINA, ſeven linear, depreſſed filaments, 


re. PIiSTILLUM, an oval 


Des. 
topped with oblong, quadrangular, twin anthe-. 


germen, a ſtraight 
round ſtyle, andthree-cornered, obſolete ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM; a ſingle roundiſh berry, con- 
taining many { 1. 
Of chis there are eight ſpecies; but 
they have very little beauty to recommend 
them, excepting one ſort, which is— 
 DRAcoNTIUM pertuſum. 1 x 
Perforated Dragen.] Hath ſhrubby, long, 
flexible, rooting ſtalks, climbing upon ſupport 
twenty or thirty feet, emitting roots at every 
Joint, which ſtrike in trees, walls, &c. as they 
aſcend ; garmſhed with leaves on long foot- 
ſtalks, and perforated with oblong holes : the 
flowers come out at the ends of the ſtalks ; 
they are of a whitiſh yellow, and each ſuc- 
ceeded by a roundiſh berry. e 
The chief merit of this plant is the fingu- 
larity of the holes in the leaves; and being ever- 
it is very ſuitable for covering .the 
3 of the walls of the ſtove, and 4 — 
conveniently near for that purpoſe. 
The pro ion is eaſily effected by cut- 
bag planted in pots, and plunged in the bark- 
„where they will ſoon take root, and after- 
ward tranſplanted ſingly into pots, with poor 
earth, to check their rambling growh. 


either a ſort of deep hot-bed frame, or a 
of fixed glaſs-caſe, in which to place particular 
ſorts of curious, tender, annual flower plants, 
in order, by the affiſtance of a hot-bed, for 
drawing them to a tall ſtature, ſuch as cock's 
combs, tricolors, &c. 

For this purpoſe, different ſorts of frames 
are occaſionally adopted; ſome made ſimilar 
in form to a common hot-bed frame, but four 
or five feet deep, cither movable or fixed; 
others are conſtructed of different divifions to 
place one upon another; and ſome are more 
capacious and effectual, being a fixed erection 
1 or, more n, a | pO anna ; 
and is generally more commodiouſly adapted 
for this buſineſs than the two firſt- mentioned; 
though, as the two former are ſometimes more 
conveniently attainable for this occaſion in 


— 


DRAWING-FRAME, ig. eig is | 
ind 


is 


common practice, it may be proper to remark, 


that by their aſſiſtance, and that of a hot-bed, 
the plants may be drawn to a handſome ſize 
and ſtature of growth, but generally in ſome 
ſuperior degree in the glaſs-caſe frame. 
However, thall juſt obſerve, in general, that, 
although this bufincſs of drawing the above 
particular ſpecies of annuals to a tal gro 
not ſo generally N as formerly, it being 


ſtill in much eſtimation in many places, it 


5 # 


wth is 


was thought eligible to give ſome general 


intimations of the conſtruction, W 
3 5 
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and utility of the different ſorts of Drawing | 


| anſwering t 


frames proper for this occaſion. - 

© The more common Drawing-frames are, as 
before hinted, either of one whole conſtruction, 
three to four or five feet deep, or more, in the 
back-part, moderately floping at both ends, at 
top, to a proportionable depth in front; or 
compoſed of two or three ſeparate diviſions, all 
of equal width and length, &c. io place one 
upon another occaſionally, according as the 
plants contained therein advance in Heiohe ; 
one of which diviſions, being furniſhed with top 
glaſs-lights, is always placed uppermoſt ; and 
when thus placed, they together form one 
frame, as it were, the above . and may be 
properly called a multiplying Drawing- frame. 

Theſe frames, in either of the above deſcrip- 
tions, are conſtructed wholly of wood, inch 
and half deal, and, in dimenſions, are ge- 
nerally the width and length of common, large 
hot-bed frames, for two or.three top-lights, 
according to the quantity of plants as may be 
mtended to place therein for drawing. 

When deſigned to have one conſtructed 
entire, it may either be movable or fixed, 
made in the form of a common, large hot-bed 
frame aforeſaid, generally about four feet deep, 
or but little more, eſpecially if intended for a 
movable-frame; but, if fixed, it may be wider 
and longer, if thought expedient, and five or 
fix feet ; and in either of which having the 
back-part a foot higher than the front, for the 
movable top- glaſſes to have a proper ſlope ; ard 
if the front and ends are conſtructed wich up- 
right glaſſes, with one or two ſliding pannels, 
whereby to admit a larger portion of light and 
freſh air, it would be of greater advantage 
for the benefit of the plants, in having them 
advance wich ſtrong ſtems, well furniſhed 
wich their proper leaves in full growth, as 
well as the flowers in full perfection; and it 
would alſo be convenient to have one or two 
ſliding pannels in the wood-work, in the back 
part of the frame, both for the occaſional 
admiſſion of freſh air and the convenience of 
watering; and in regard to uſing this kind of 
frame, the plants being previouſly raiſed in a 
hot-bed under a common frame, pricked 'or 
arp in proper pots, and continued in the 
aid frame till they advance in height to the 
2 when a freſh hot-bed being made for 


e Drawing frame, the plants are then placed 


therein, to complete their growth, as hereaf- 
ter more fully mentioned. 

The multiplying Drawing-frame is, as 
before obſerved, 
ſeparate movable frames, of equal width and 
length, made to fit exactly, to place one upon 


another, as occaſion requires, fo as when thus 


compoſed of two or three 


dp RA 
placed, they together form one deep 


frame, 
ſame purpoſe as the entire frame 
before deſcribed ; and proves convement, by 


admitting of av ting the depth by degrees, 
according to advancing gro of the 
plants; one of the diviſions being conſtructed 
in the manner of a common frame, higheſt at 


the back, foping gently to the front, and is to 


contain the fliding-glaſſes, or lights; and this 
being placed firſt on the hotbed, till the plants 
reach the glaſſes, then being removed, one of 
the other diviſions added in its place, is then 
placed upon that, as this muſt always be 
uppermoſt, being furniſhed with the glaſs. 
lights ; the other diviſions are each formed of 
an equal depth, in the back, the front, and 
ends, one foot to fifteen or eighteen inches, 
without having any diſtinct top-glaſſes; thoſe 
of the principal frame, which, bein always 
placed uppermoſt, ſerves for the =. by and, 

if the front diviſions are glazed, and have 
ſome movable glaſs-pannels, it would tend to 
the ſame beneficial advantages as intimated 


of the entire frame; or, at may have thin 
wooden pannels to flide open for that neceſ- 
fary occaſion. 


e principal utility of the above-deſcribed 
Drawing-frames, in both the ſorts, is moſtl 
in the culture of ſome curious forts of annual- 
flower plants, as before ſuggeſted, when in- 
tended to have them drawn up to a tall ſtrong 
growth, which was formerly rather more in 

eneral practice than at preſent, eſpecially for 
the large cock's-combs, amaranthus tricolor, 
and bicolor, globe-amaranthus, double ftra- 
monium, egg-plant, balſamines, &c. (ſee - 
Annual Plants), ſome of which, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Drawing-frames, were often run up 
five or fix feet high, or more, eſpecially the 
large or giant cock's-combs, and tricolors, and 
the former with exceeding large creſted flower- 
heads ; though thoſe, in general, of the above 
annuals as are drawn three or four to five feet 
high, according to the nature of growth of the 
arent ſorts, are very agreeable ſizes of ſta- 
ture, having proportionable ſtrength. 
Reſpecting the method of uſing theſe 
frames for the above occaſion, the plants being 
firſt raiſed in a hot- bed in the ſpring under 
common frames and lights, pricked or planted 
ſingly into proper-ſized pots, in the ſame or 
another hot-bed; and, when they have ad- 
vanced a foot, or little more, in growth, to 


| reach the glaſſes of the preſent common frame, 


a freſh hot-bed being made in readineſs for the 
Drawing-frame, this placed thereon, and the 
bed earthed at top, within the ſaid frame, either 
with any light dry earth, or with old tan; 
then the plants in their pots are to be removed 
: | 3 Y her ein, 
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herein, plunging them to their rims in the 


earth, &c. put on the glaſſes; and afterwards 
managed according to the ral directions 
for the culture of 7endey Annuals, the 
head ANNUAL PLANTS. 8 

As was before obſerved, a rather more 
commodious Drawing-frame is occaſionally 
uſed in this buſineſs, being a fixed erection, in 
the manner of a glaſs-cale exotic repoktory ; 


conſtructed either with a brick-work back, | 


and with the ſower part of the front and ends 
raiſed a foot high, of the ſame materials, 
faiſhed with timber-framing above; or form- 
ed wholly of wood-work, as may be thought 
eligible : in drmenſfion, five or fix to ſeven or 
eight feet width, five or ten to fifteen or twenty 
feet long, fix or ſeven feet high behind, o tive 


or fix in the front, with floping glaſs- lights at 
top, upright ones in front aud both ends, all 
movable, to ſlide open; and with an internal 
oblong pit at bottom, almoſt the whole width 
and length, a little ſunk, forming the whole, 
part below and part above the ſurface, two feet 
deep, in which to make a hot-bed: and in this 
fixed frame, or glaſs-caſe, the plants, after 
being raiſed io ſome little advanced growth, in 
the manner before intimated, are then removed, 
in their proper pots, and plunged in the hot- 
bed thereof, above mentioned ; and they will 
here grow freely, generally in a ftronger 
pant and ſuperior perfection. | 

This kind of Drawing-frame, or, rather, 
glaſs-caſe, is alſo uſeful on other occaſions; 
and, particularly, as a winter repoſitory for 
many ſorts of tender or curious plants. 

Bur, ſometimes, in default of any oi all the 
afore-mentioned Drawing- frames, a fort of 
temporary one is 1 Dowey with one 
of the deepeſt common hot-bed frames, either 
by raiſing it at bottom upon props, according 
as the plants riſe in height, or by fixing four 
poſts, one at cach corner of the hot four 
or fave fect high, having inch-wide holes bored 
on the infide, fix or eight inches above one 
another, in which to =_— {ſhort wooden or 
iron pegs, one. for each poſt, and on which 
to place the frame when neceſſary to raiſe it 
leſs or more in proportion as the plants 
advance upward it growth; and, in either of 
theſe methods of railing the frame, the vacancy 
at bottom may be cloſed with boards, or more 
readily defended with garden mats, Jightly nail- 


led to the frame, one or two thick, as may be 


taought neceſſary for the protection of the plants, 
according to the temperature of the weather. 
DRILL-SOWING, &c. In gardening, 
drills are ſtraight narrow openings, formed in 
the carth with a hoe, from half an inch to five 
or {ix inches deep, for the 1 the ſceds 


| 
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and roots of certain plants, which ſucceed beſt 
by that mode of culture. 

Many. ſorts of eſculents ſucceed by this 
method; as, for example, all forts of peas and 
kidney-beans ſhould always be ſown in drills ; 
for the plants, by their nature of growth, 
require to be cultivated in rows, two or three 
feet diſtance, and which is more readily effect- 
ed by Drill-ſowing : and, likewiſe, the ſeed of 
theſe plants being rather large, by forming 
drills an inch or. two deep for their reception, 
they are more conveniently ſown, and covered 
regularly at a proper depth with the earth; and 
that the drills being m ſtraight ranges two or 
three feet aſunder, the plants conſequently riſe 
in rows that diſtance, whereby there is due 
room between the rows, to hoe the ground, 
to deſtroy weeds, and to looſen the foil, and 
draw it up occaſionally on each fide of the 
plants to ſtreagthen them, and forward their 

owth ; likewiſe when their produce is ready, 
their ſtanding diſtant in drills allows room o 
go in between, to gather the crops without 

maging the plants: broad-beans are alſo 
ſometimes drilled in, though they are more 
commonly planted with a dibble ; however, in 
"drills two or three inches deep they may be 
planted to Jes exactneſs, and covered all an 
equal depth, allowing the , drills three feet 
diſtance at leaſt: aſparagus plants. are alſo. 
planted: more „ drills ſix inches 
deep, than by any other method, Parſley, 
\coriander, chervil, and all ſmall ſallad-herbs, 
ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, &c. ſhould alſo be 
ſown principally in drills half an inch deep, as 
in which the herbs are more eaſily cleaned 
from weeds, and more readily gathered for uſe. 
Spinach is alſo ſometimes ſown in ſhallow 
drills, but more eſpecially when cultivated be- 
tween rows of other plants, as that of broad- 
beans, early cabbages, &c. it, however, ſhould 
be ſown thin, otherwiſe the plants will draw 
each other weak; but I would rather adviſe 
the main crops of this plant to be ſown princi- 
pally broad-caſt over the ſurface of the ground, 
and raked in, and the plants hoed out to four 
or five inches diſtance, Beet, having large 
ſeed, may be ſown in drills, in order that they, 
may be more effectually buried an equal depth. 
See the reſpective articles. 

Many forts of the larger ſceds, nuts, &c. of. 
trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, may alſo 
be ſown in drills an inch or two deep, in 
proportion to their ſeveral ſizes. EIS 

Ibous and tuberous flower-roots are alſo 
planted with great facility and exactneſs in 
drills of proper width and depth; but-theſe kind 
of roots are very commonly planted with a 
clo ; I ſhould, however, rather recommend 
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the drilling, eſpecially for ſuch that are to 
be cultivated in cont: ——— ne 7 — 
proportioning the width and depth © i 
to the rar the ive roots; as, for 
example, if for crbcuſes, ſnow-drops, winter 
aconites, anemones, ranunculuſes, and the like, 
two or three inches wide and deep is ſufficient ; 
but for the larger kinds, ſuch as hyaeinths, 
narciſſus, tulips, lilies, &c. from three or four 
to five or ſix inches depth is neceſſary, and 
from fix to twelve inches between the rows ; 
placing the roots bottom downward plump in 
the drills at the ſame diſtance, and draw the 
earth evenly over them; but for more parti- 
culars, ſee the reſpective articles. 

With reſpect to the method of drawing or 
forming dritls, this ſhould generally be per- 
form 
tight as poſſible; then with a common hoe held 
N Nr with the edge cloſe to the line, 
draw the drill along accordingly, from half an 
inch to five or ſix deep, as the different ſorts 
of ſeeds and roots ſhall require, as exhibited 
in the reſpective articles. 

Though drills, for ſome particular ſmall 
ſeeds, may be drawn with a ſmall or middling 
hoe flat-ways, i. e. the edge downward, in a 
horizontal poſition, ſo as to make a broad flat- 
bottomed drill ; thereby forming a wider level 
bottom, gives a larger ſpace for the ſeeds, and 
to admit of having them more evenly ſown all 
an equal depth; and may be practiſed occa- 
ſionally for ſome flight crops, as ſpinach, 
ſmall-fallading, &c. and others, both of eſcu- 
lents, and flowers, for tranſplantation. 

But for ſeeds of tender plants, which may re- 
quire the aid of hot-beds, and if thought neceſſa- 

to ſow them in drills, as a hoe cannot be in- 
troduced, the ends of the two firſt fingers, or 
that of a ſhort flat ſtick an mch or two broad, 
will form a proper drill. 

As ſoon as the ſeeds or roots of any fort are 
ſown or planted in drills, draw the earth over 
them evenly, either with a hoe or rake, or 
with the hand for the ſmall or more 
delicate forts; though for the large kinds, ſuch 


as peas, kidney-beans, broad-beans, &c. wor 


turn the earth in upon them expeditiouſly wit 


the feet alternately, being careful to cover all 


an equal depth, and trim the top of each drill 


clear from ſtones and clods, fo as to leave a 
{ſmooth ſurface. e $9.4 3H 

DUNGS. In gardening, there are two 
admirable properties in Dungs, vin. 

The one is to repair the decays of worn- 
out or exhauſted ſoils, and to meliorate and 
fatten the earth, and renderit fertile: the other 
is to produce a certain degree of heat when 
formedinto hot-beds ; which, in ſome meaſure, 


hoe and line; that is, ſet a line as} 
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ſupplics.the office performed by the heat of the 

ſummer's ſun, by producing crops of choice 
plants, fruits, and flowers in winter; or early 
in ſpring, that could not be obtained in the 
natural ground before ſummer ; the former of 


| which properties (as manure) is effected both 


by new and old or rotten Dungs; and that of 
various ſorts; but the latter property (for hot- 
beds) is only to be found in one particular ſort, 
i. e. horſe-dung, including the wet litter and 
Dung together, as it comes from the ſtables, 

and while it is newly made, or before it rots 

and loſes its heat. 7 

Dungs for Manure. Various ſorts are 
recommended and uſed, according to the 
qualities of the ſoil they are deſigned to reſtore, 
meliorate, and enrich. 

As, for example; ſome lands are very moiſt, 
heavy, ſtubborn, and cold; to improve which, 
ſome Dungs are of a hot light quality, as that 
of horſes, ſheep, and pigeons, &c. though, for 
gardens, horfe or ſtable , , tolerably rotted, 
either alone, or mixed wich light materials, 
is the beſt of all to uſe in any conſiderable 

uantity for ſuch land: on the other hand, 
ſome groundis light, dry, and hot, and requires 
moiſt; fat, and cooling Dungs, as that of oxen, 
cows, hogs, &c. to render the ſoil fatter, and 
more compact to retain its virtue. However, 
a mixture of all theſe, 1. e. horſe, and neat or 
cow Dung, &c. tolerably rotted, will ſuit 
almoſt every ſort of ſoil; or either of them 
alone, eſpecially if thoroughly ratten, will 
prove beneficial to moſt kinds of garden land. 

Horſe Dung, however, is certainly the beſt 
improvement for cold land that can be pro- 
cured, and may be uſed ſucceſsfully both new 
and rotten ; not, however, uſed new or ſtrawy 
for carrots, parſneps, or other eſculent roots of 
ſimilar growth, but for any other above- 
ground crops; new horſe Dove, juſt as it. 
comes from the ſtable, may be uſed to much 
advantage in cold moiſt land, which in ſuch 
ſoils frequently ſucceeds better than that which 
is quite rotten, as that of old hot-beds, or of 
the like nature. | | 

We may alfo conſider horſe Dung the moſt 
uſeful of any for gardens, and is the moſt 
common Dung uſed as garden manure in many 
1 eſpecially aſter having rotted in dung- 

ills, or Having been r uſed for hot - 
beds itt winter and ſpring, for early and tender 
crops; which crops being all gone by autumn, 
or winter following, when Be Dung of the 
hot-bed will have become Totten and buttery, 
and is then carried off as manure, into the 
different compartments of the garden, &c. 
and when thus rotted, is beneficial for all ſorts 
of ſoils, and is very enriching. 


3H32 And 


oy it is | 
particularly beneficial in light, looſe foils, yet, 


for all forts in light dry land. 


to 
ſour, ſtubborn land. 


plied principally 
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And as to cow or oxen Dung, althou 


when well rotted, it will alſo prove good 
manure for any; and with this and horſe or 
ſtable Dung, as alſo 
mixed, makes an excellent manure for moſt 
forts of land. 


recommended as the moſt beneficial of all ſorts 
of Dungs, and, when well rotted, has often 
proved excellent for fruit-trees, in a light ſoil, 
eſpecially for apples and pears, but when 
thoroughly rotted, may be ufed to advantage 


Hogs* Dung being very fat, is by * i to lie longer than older or ſhort Dung: 
| a 
the 


Sheep and deer Dung have been found great 
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quantity ſhould be caſt up in a heap, ſhaking 
and mixing the long and ſhort wel together ; 
and here it ſhould remain a week, twelve 
days, or a fortnight, according to its quality 


A Dung together, and quantity, in order to prepare all the parts 


to an mw temperature of proper heat ; ob- 
ſerving, if the Dung is new and ftrawy, it will 


if the heap 1s turned over once or twice, 
rank, unwholeſome ſteam, and burning 
uality, will evaporate more effectually. See 
OT-BEDS, &c. 8c. 
DWARF-TREES. Theſe are fruit-trees 
fied near the root, that they may form 
— not mor ethan from about five or ſix 


improvers of cold clayey land. eight or ten feet high. 


The Dung of pigeons and other poultry 
being hot ws, full of ſalts, is found good for 


cold, wet, N 4. lands: but before _ it 


would be an advantage, if expoſed abroad in 
the dung-hill ſome conſiderable time to rot, 
ſweeten, and to mollify the fiery heat natural 
to thoſe Dungs ; and it then mixed with light 
earth, ſand, or aſʒies, to keep it from clinging, 
and then, aſter having lain ſix, eight, or 
twelve months, ſtrew it over the ground in 
autumn or winter in moderate quantities, be- 
ing dug or ploughed in lightly, it will tend much 
facilitate vegetation in cold, heavy ſoils. 
Human ordure, mixed with other Dungs 
and earths by way of compoſt, and expoſed to 
the air ſome time, will prove beneficial to cold, 


For other ſorts of Dungs, &c. uſed as ma- 
nure, ſee MANURE. 

All Dungs, uſed as manure, ſhould be ap- 
either in autumn, winter, 
or ſpring; and if it is horſe or neats Dung or 
a mixture of both, or of hogs' Dung, or the 
like, it ſhould be laid at leaſt about three inches 
thick all over the ſurface; but on poar land, 
if double that thickneſs, it will prove the more 
beneficial to the ground; bur the hot fiery 
Dung of poul ould be uſed more ſparing- 
ly, and that only to cold, heavy land. 

In digging or trenching dunged ground, the 
Dung (ould be buried one ſpade, not generally 


more, ſo that if you trench two ſpades deep, 


generally, for common annual crops, always 
* Dung bet wixt the firſt and ſecond ſpur. 

ngs for hot- beds. Horſe- ſtable Dung, 
together with the wet litter of the ſtalls, is the 
only ſort capable of producing the degree of 
heat requiſite for hot- beds, but which property 
is ee only in that which is newly made, or 
at leaſt that has not lain ſo long on the dung- 
hill as to begin to rot conſiderably, and has 
quite expended its heat. Preparatory to form- 


Under this head may be conſidered not onl 
Dwarf-ſtandards, but alſo all ſorts of Dwar 
for eſpaliers, and walls, which are alſo grafted 
or budded low, to provide branches near the 
ground, ſo as to cover every part of the 
eſpalier or wall, from the bottom upward, 
moſt of which ſort of Dwarf-trees are graſted 
or budded upon Dwarf-ſtocks, or ſuch as are 
but moderate ſhooters, particularly for Dwart- 
ſtandards, ro preſerve them as dwarfiſh as 
poſſible ; ſee STocks. And in which, the 
graft or buds are inſerted, within about fix, 
eight, or twelve inches of the bottom ; and the 
firſt ſhoots from the graft or bud are, in ſpring 
following, when a year old, headed down to 
hve or of eyes, to force out lower ſhoots to 
form the firſt ſet of branches near the root, as 
a foundation for furniſhing the upper part; and 


| by ſhortening theſe alſo, as above, if neceſſary, 


a farther ſupply is produced, to give the tree 
its firſt regular form, whether as a Dwart- 
ſtandard, or for eſpaliers, or walls. But as in 
this article we ſhall only treat of Dwart- 
ſtandards, ſo, for the other ſorts of Dwarts, ſec 
EsPALIERS and WALL-L REES. Fr 
Dwarf-ſtandards are formed at firſt as above, 
not trained fan-faſhion like eſpaliers, or wall- 
trees, but promoted to branch out low every 
way into a circular head, without being 
trained to any kind of fence, and are therefore 
properly ſtandards, though of dwarkih ſtature. 
Theſe were formerly in great eſtimation, 
and trained in ſeveral different ways or ſhapes, 
viz. 1. Concave Dwarfs, being trained con- 
cave or hollow in the middle, having all the 
branches ranged circularly around the ſtem in 
an aſcending — ſo as to form the heart 


conical Dwarfs, being trained convex or full 
in the middle, ſo as to form a cloſe conical 
head. 3. Horizontal Dwarfs, being trained 
horizontally, i. e. all the branches trained flat, 


GG 


ſurface 


of the tree hollow or concave. 2 Convex or. 


oo 


4 


or in a horizontal poſition, parallel to the 


| 
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ſurface of che earth. 4. Spiral Dwarfs, hav- 
ing the branches trained ſpirally round ſtakes. 
F. Natural Dwarfs, the branches permitted to 
advance moſtly in a natural growth: in which 
different orders of Dwarf fruit-trees, the firſt 
four require peculiar . modes of training and 
pruning, to preſerve the requiſite regular form: 
and the laſt mentioned requires leſs trouble in 
culture, and bears equally well and abundant, | 
It may be obſerved of theſe Dwarf - ſtandard 

fruit- trees, that, although not ſo rally 
cultivated now as they were formerly, they, 
in their mode of growth and bearing, form an 
agreeable diverſity, and may be introduced 
with much propriety in gardens of any extent; 
and of which the concave, conical, and natural 
Dwarfs are preferable for any general plant- 
ing, or more generally the latter, as the trees 
require leſs trouble in their culture, though in 
this there is no great difference, and they all | 


bear plentifully in a pleaſing manner, accord- | 


ing to their ſize of growth; as do alſo the 
horizontal and ſpiral Dwarfs, which, however, 
are only eligible principally by way of cu- 
Tiolity in their peculiar mode of training : 
though, in lieu of moſt of theſe Dwart-ſtand- 
ard kinds, the more general method of training 
Dwarf-trees in eſpaliers is adopted, which 
certainly are preferable, in ſome being 
more conveniently trained, in regular order, in 
their peculiar way, and well adapted for 
lentiful bearing; 5 —5 a few trees of the 
x; eee 4 now under conſideration, | 
merit admittance in gardens of almoſt any 
extent, for variety, in which they will alſo bear 
fruit very agreeably, being diſpoſed ſingly upon 
large borders contiguous to — walks, 
3 other open ſpaces, both in kitche 
dens and pleaſure- grounds, &c. | 

They (hould be no where planted nearer 
together than fatteen or twenty feet, particularly 
the concave and horizontal Dwarts. 

The forts of fruit- trees commonly uſed for 
Dwart-ſtandards are àpples, pears, plums, 
cherries, and ſometimes apricots and figs ; but 
any ſort of fruit-trees may be trained in that 
form, as one direction ſerves for all. 

The method of forming them is as follows: | 
—and firſt of the concave. Dwarts. 

To have proper concave Dwarfs, it is 
neceſſary to graft them upon Dwart-ſtocks, as 
befote obſerved, that they may be moderate 
ſhooters, and be of as dwarfiſh ſtature as 
poſſible; as, for example, apples ſhould be 
grafted upon paradiſe-ſtocks, and pears upon 
quince-ſtocks, &c. (fee STocks); and the 


| 


raft or bud to be inſerted within ſix or eight | 


inches of the ground, ſo as the ſtem may not 
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may form branches within chat diſtance of the 
ſar ace of the carth. e ; b *2 

Having, therefore, grafted or budded them 
as above, obſerve, that the farſt ſhoots from 


the graft or bud are to be ſtopped or ſhortened 
in ſpring, when a year old, to about five or fix 


inches in length, or to ſo many eyes or buds, 
from which to procure from four, at leaſt, to 
{x or eight ſtout lateral ſhoots, to give the tree 
its firſt regular formation. When theſe Jate- 
rals are a year old, they ſhould alſo be ſhort- 


ſupp ly of proper ſhoots, which, after having 


one 
dually in an aſcending direction, at equal 
diſtances all around, ſo as to form the heart of 
the tree into a regular concave or hollow; to 


aſſiſt which, ſome wide hoops muſt be placed 


withinſide, ſupported by ſtakes; and as the 


branches advance in length, train them up to 
neighbour, but train them all parallel to each 
other, {ix or eight inches diſtance, in an aſcend- 
ing poſition as aforeſaid ;. afterwards train the 
whole at full length, and they will then form. 
all along their fades, ſhort thick ſhoots ſcarce an. 
inch long, called fruit-ſpurs,. as hereafter men- 
tioned. N 821 

As to their pruning, obſerve, in the 
courſe of that operation, that after the tree is 
furniſhed with a proper 1 of branches 
to form its proper figure all around, as above- 
noticed, the ſhoots or branches are not after-- 
wards to be ſhortened ; or only occaſionally, 
to preſerve ſome uniformity : though, in the 
former mode of culture, when deſirous to keep 
the trees quite dwarfiſh, not exceeding three or 
four feet growth, the upper terminal ſhoots 
were conſtantly ſhortened every year in the 
courſe of general pruning. 

However, the (hortening the ſhoots of theſe. 
trees ſhould be ſparingly practiſed, particularly 
apples, pears, plums, and cherries ; for ſhort— 
ening promotes a. great ſuperfluity of ſtrong 
ſhoots, and prevents the branches from form- 
ing ſpurs or fruit-buds, i. e. ſhort thick ſhoots 
half an inch or an inch long; for all theſe 
fort of trees. above ſpecified. moſtly produce- 
their fruit upon ſpurs (fee Py Rus and Pxu- 
Ns), which generally firſt form themſelves- 
towards the extremity 
es; ſo that, by ſhortening, you cut away the. 
parts where they would have firſt appeared, 
and, inſtead thereof, ſtrong unneceſſary wood 
will ſhoot forth,. and greatly retard-the tree in 
forming for bearing... . 


tree, that may interfere with the concavity, 


exceed a foot or fifteen inches in height, and 
1 


. * » 
= 


; 


ſhould be annually taken off cloſe, either in tho 


ened, as above, whereby to promote a farther 


ly 
ummer's growth, are to be trained gra- 


the hoops, ſuffering no branch to croſs its 


of the ſhoots or branch- ; 


All itrong ſhoots riſing in the middle of the 


lummer. 


Cy 
=P 


- ſhall appear neceſſary to fill any preſent or 


very long, diforderly, or unfruitful, it is pro- 


laid down for the concave Dwarfs ; they will 


which, when about a yard long, are to be 
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ſummer as are 
ter pruning. Likewiſe, after the tree is form 


ed, or in the Win- 


* 
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trained in u horizontal poſition, luffering no 
upright growth to advance in the middle” but 


ed and furniſhed with a proper quantity of [train the whole perſectiy flat or horizontal on 
branches all around at equal diſtances, all | every ſide of the ſtem, continuing them as they 


ſhoots ariſing from the (Veg of the ſaid branch- 
es ſhould be alfo diſplaced annually, unleſs any 


apparent future vacancy, or to ſupply the 
1 of any 1 ar or unfruitful branch. 

Be careful, at each pruning, to obſerve if 
there is any appearance of a vacancy, or any 
very irregular, unfruitful, or angry worn- 
out . or other improper wood that may 
want renewing; in which caſe, leave occa- 
fionally ſome well-placed young ſhoots to- 
wards the lower parts, training them up be- 
tween the older branches to be coming on pra” 
dually to a bearing ſtate, to ſupply the place 
of bad ones, or any accidental vacancy. 


advance in length always in the fame poſition, 
and thus they will ſpread themſelves circularly 
each way, and produce abundance of fruit. 

The {ame mode of pruning is to be here 
obſerved as directed for the concave Dwarfs, 
fo that a repetition here would be ſuperfluous. 

Spiral Dwarf-trees—have their branches 
trained in a ſpiral direction, round ſtakes 
placed circularly ; are grafted, or budded low, 
like the foregoing, and the firſt ſhoots pruned 
ſhort in the ſame manner, to obtain a proper 
ſet of branches below; then having ſtakes 
placed circularly at a ſmall diſtance round the 
ſtem, three to four or five feet high, the 
branches are trained around the ſtakes, in a 


Obſerve alſo, at each pruning, to preſerve] ſpirally-aſcending order. at regular diſtances, 


with the utmoſt care all the fruit-ſpurs before | fi 


deſcribed ; for it is from theſe only we are to 
expect the fruit; which will be evident by 
obſervation; but-if any of theſe are become 


per to prune and regulate them occaſionally 
as you ſhall ſee neceſſary. | 
Convex or conical Dwarfs.--To form theſe, | 
muſt be grafted or budded low, as direct- 
ed for the concave Dwarfs, and the firſt ſhoots 
to be alſo ſhortened in ſpring, when a year 
old; to procure a further ſupply of ſeveral 
ſtout lower ſhoots, to form the firſt courſe of 


our or fave inches aſunder; and the interior 
parts or heart of the tree kept hollow, or 
open, by pruning out all. interfering ſhoots ; 
as likewiſe all ſuperfſuous, irregular, and 
unneceſſary ſhoots ariſing from and between 
the principal trained branches; and ſuch as 
advance therefrom in a fore-right or project- 
ing growth: and in this order of training 
the branches, the trees have a curious appear- 
ance in their growth; generally extending the 
branches without much ſhortening ; and they 
will obtain a good fruitful ſtate, and their pro- 
duction of fruit will appear peculiarly agreea- 


branches at about a foot or fifteen inches from | ble in its growth. 


the ground; and that, inſtead of forming the 
heart of the tree concave, like the former kind 
of dwarf, train a centre-ſhoot up the middle 
for a ſtem, and ſuffer it to branch out at every 
twelve or fifteen inches as it advances in 
height, training each ſet of branches a little 
horrzontally. TIS 

Thus the tree may be formed into ſeveral 
ſets of branches, one above another, which 
ſhould be ſo ordered by pruning, that the 
lowermoſt ſet be extended the wideſt, and the 
next ſet immediately above it be a little ſhorter, 
the next ſhorter than that, and fo — » the 
uppermoſt ſet, whereby the tree will aſſume 
5 conic form; afterwards obſerve 
nearly the ſame rules of general pruning, as 


produce plenty of fine fruit. | 
Horizontal Dwarfs.— Theſe are grafted 
within about cighteen inches to two or three 
feet of the ground, and their firſt ſhoots 
ſhortened, as for the. concave and conical 
Dwarfs, to promote a regular ſupply of 
branches at that diſtance from the bottom; 


Natural Dwarf-trees.—Sqoch as, havin 
obrained a proper ſet of branches, are ſoffered 
to grow moſtly in their natural order, The 

are grafted, or budded low in the ſtock, like 
the other Dwarf kinds, or at one or two feet 
from the bottom; and the firſt ſhoots pruned 
ſhort, to procure an eligible ſet of lower 
branches, of which, if any are ill- placed, or 
too crowded, cut them out accordingly, retain- 
ing as full a ſupply as poſſible of the beſt 
well-placed thereof, that ſtand in ſome regular 
order round the ſtem. to form the head; after- 
wards may be permitted moſtly to advance 
upward in their natural growth, as before 
obſerved; or however, ſhould not omit giving 
occaſional neceſſary pruning, to preſerve fome 
moderate regularity, ſuch as to cut out an 

very diſorderly- growing, or croſs-placed 
branches, and crowded ſhoots : and any 
branches becoming crowdedly thick, to prune 
them out in a thinning manner, to leave the 
remaining general hranches at ſome regular 
| diſtances; and it may alſo be proper | a 
times to reduce to order any runaway, long 
rambler, &c. but otherwiſe, obſerving the 


| above 
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above regulations, let the 7 regular 
branches continue their growth nearly in their 
natural way, and they will form — 
into plentiful bearers. SW LL 62:9 
In the different orders of Dwarf fruit-trees ; 
ſome pruners, deſirous of keeping the heads 


always quite low, ſo as after they have ad- 
. 7 
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vanced to three or four feet growth, continue 


pruning down the extreme or terminal ſhoots 
every year; which however is apt to force 
them into a confuſed ſuperfluity of / uſeleſs 
wood, and greatly retards their bearing, and 
they never attain any tolerable fruitful ſtate. 
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three 


claſſes, and 


E ſandy, 
C ayey. EA | | * 

A good garden Earth may be either of a 
blackith, hazelly, or cheſnut-browa colour; 
neither too- light, looſe and ſandy, nor partake 
too much of loam or clay, but 1s fattiſh, light, 
pliant, and eaſy to work at all ſeaſons; and 
if three ſpades deep, it will be ſtill more be- 
neficial for the purpoſe} though if there be 
eighteen inches or two feet — of good 
ſtaple, it will do for moſt ſorts of eſculent 
plants, and others, as well as for almoſt all 
ſorts of fruit trees. | 

Sandy Earth, — All the light, looſe, open, 
and gravelly ſoils, whether black, grey, ha- 
zelly, or yellowiſh coloured, till the loam or 
clay is come at, may be deemed of the ſandy 
kind, and are capable of raifing ſome certain 
plants; but x. a mixture of loam or 
clay, and enriched with dung, it will pro- 
duce all forts; for a vegetable planted either 
in ſand alone, or in a Fat coherent glebe or 
Earth alone, receives ſcarce any growth ; but 
where there is a juſt mixture of both, the 
maſs becomes fertile, | 

By means of ſand or ſandy Earth, ſtrong 
loam or clay is fertiliſed, 
thereby rendered porous, and interſtices or 


loamy, 


ſpace maintained, by which the juices are 


prepared, and thrown off into the roots of 
the plants, and the fibres find room- to ex- 
tend themſelves, 8 

Sandy or gravelly ground eaſily admits 
both of heat and moiſture, and 1s apt to 
puſh ſeeds and plants much earlier in ſpring 
than ſtrong loamy or clayey ſoils. 

But ſandy land is liable to theſe incon- 


ART H. Earth may be divided into 


e Earth being | 


thy re, ſuch a ſoil; of itfelf, is no 
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veniencies, chat being ſometimes very light, in- 
fertile, and open, it either does not retain a due 
portion of moiſture, or ſometimes retains it 
too long, eſpecially where there is clay at bot - 
tom; ſo, in theſe cafes, is apt either to parch or 


chill too much. | 


Loamy Earth.—This is that fort of Earth 
which is a mixture of clay and ſand, com- 
monly of a yellowiſh or hazelly colour, and 
of a ſoft, fat, and flippery temperament, not 
ſo cloſe a texture as clay, nor too looſe and 
ſandy, but of a middle nature between, and 
is at all times eaſy to dig and rake, and will 
readily diffolve by froſt and rain. 

But ſome diſtinguith a true loam, or brick- 
earth, as that which partakes more of clay 
than ſand. N | 

A good garden loam, however, ſhould be 


ſuch a juſt confiſtence as is pliable to work, 


and ſuch as will not ſtick obſtinately to the 
ſpade, rake, and fingers, &c. at every flath 
of rain, nor cruſt or chap in dry weather. 

Loamy Earths, anſwering the above de- 
ſcriptions, are in many places the moſt com- 
mon ſuperficial or top Earth, going frequent- 
ly one, two, or three ſpades deep, and is one 
of the moſt beneficial ſoils for almoſt all ſorts * 
of plants and trees. See ComPposrs and 


LoAM. 
— Earth. Clay is a ſtrong, cold, hea- 
vy, moiſt Earth, liable to coaleſce, and gather 


into a coherent and compact maſs, having but 
little ſpace or interſtice; and Earth thus en- 
bodied, and, as it were, glued together, does 
not eaſily give out thoſe ſalts contained in it, 
nor can che fibres of plants make their way 
through it in queſt of proper nutriment ; and 
ways dif- 

poſed 


and light hot dungs be added, and 
| . 
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poſed to nouriſh vegetables; but if with fuch 
an Earth, ſome ſharp, indiſſolvable ſand, coal- 
aſhes. or ſome other body of e ene FARK 


inter- 

by proper digghk#$ and breaking into 
ſmall particles, they will keep the pores of the 
clay open, and render the whole looſe and in- 


compact, whereby the juices will have room to | 


aſcend, and the plants thereby receive proper 
nouriſhment. 

All binding Earths, from the loam, till the 
ſtiffneſs of chalk may be come at, may be 
reckoned of the clayey kind, and require the 
aid of light Earths, aſhes, and light dungs, to 
meliorate and warm them for the buſineſs of 


N * tion. 

che Earth of your garden is of a ſandy, 
looſe temperature, add loam and other heavy 
ſubſtances by degrees, and a portion of 


moiſt rotten dung, particularly the Cung of | 


oxen, cows, and hogs, and of old hot- 
&c. but any good, moiſt, rotten dung, will 
improve this kind of ſoil. 

And if your is flrong, ſtubborn, 
loamy, or clayey, meliorate it by ſand, and 
ether light materials, of a fiery, prightly na- 
ture, together with plenty of dry rotten dung. 

Clay Earth proper is an article of particu- 
2 utility in ſome principal occaſions in gar- 

ing. | 

Tt b very eſſentially uſeful in the operation 
of graſting, to clay round the graft or cion and 
ſtock together, at the place of inſertion, 
whereby to guard that part from the weather, 
both of rain, wind, ſun, and free air, till the 
union of the graft with the ſtock is effected; 
and the proper clay for this purpoſe ſhould be 
of the middling degree ſtrong, rather inc lining 
to the loamy kind; and, preparatory to uling 


it, ſhould be well beat, and worked to a tough, g 


pliant texture. See GRAFTING. 


ation of any com nts of water, in gar- 
dens, parks, &c. in which the natural bottom 
is incapable of containing the proper ſupply of 
water required, and by covering the whole 
with an eligible coat of clay, is rendered te- 
nable to the requiſite body of water; but the 
Clay for this occaſiom ſhould be of the ſtrong- 
eſt compact nature, of a pliable, tough kind, 
blue, black, or reddiſh, as can be the moſt 
readily obtained ; and ſhould generally be ap- 
pled as freſh. dug out of the clay-pits, laid 
ſpreadingly by degrees, well trod, beat, and 
rammed as cloſe as poſſible, all an equal thick- 
neſs, ten or twelve to fifteen or cighteen inch- 


es; and as ſoon as laid, either cover the whole 


with gravel, if intended, or let in the water, 
o pr — 


Fi 
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by the wind and ſun, See Basons, Wa- 
Tix. 06, + 7: | 
EBENUS, Ebony. 5 HEE a 
It conſiſts of one ſhrubby exotic for the 
greenhouſe; a curious, hoary, evergreen, flow- 
3 of moderate growth. 
laſs and order, Diadelplia Decandria. 
CharaFers.) CALy x is monophyllous, and 
 five-parted at top. CoRoLLA is papiliona- 
ceous, the vexillum roundiſh and etect, the 
wings ſmall and roundith, and ſhort aſcend- 
ing Jock STAMINA, ten diadelphous fila- 
ments, and ſimple anthere. PisTILLUM, an 
oblong germen, rifing ſtyle, and ſimple ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, an oval pod, and kl 
| -ſhaped ſeed. 
he ſpecies is, 

EBEnvus cretica. 

Cretan Ebony. ] Ebenus with a ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching three or four feet high, five-lobed, 
e vn hoary leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by thick ſpikes of purple, papilio- 
naceous flowers, in June and July, and ſome- 
times ripe feeds in autumn. 

It ſhould be kept always in pots, to move 
to the green-houſe in winter. 4 
It is propagated by ſeeds ſown in autumn 
or ſpring, in pots of light earth, which ſhould 
| be placed in a frame during cold weather; 
and when the plants are two or three inches 
high, plant them in ſeparate pots, and ma- 
nage them as other exotics of like quality. 
See GREEN-HouUSE PLANTS. | 

ECHINOPS, commonly called globe 
thiſtle. | | | 
This genus furniſhes ſome hardy, herba- 
ceous perennials for the pleafure-ground, pro- - 
ducing annual ſtalks, from two to four or five 
teet high, divided leaves, and terminated by 
lobular heads of flowers. 


| 


| | Claſs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia Se- 
And Clay is alſo of great uſe in the form- | g | 


regata. | 
Charatters.] CALvx, a polyphyllous, ſca- 
Iy general cup, and the partial one of the 
orets 1s oblong, imbricared, and perſiſtent. 
 CoRoLLA, each floret monopetalous, funnel- 
ſhaped, five-parted at the top, and reflexed. 
STAMINA, five filaments and cylindric anthe- 
ræ. PISTILLUM, an oblong germen, ſlender 
ſtyle, and double ſtigma. ERICARPIUM, 
none. SEMEN, one oval-oblong ſeed, lodged 
in the calyx. 
The principal ſpecies are, 
1. Ecnixnoes /pherocephalus. 
3 Wieden dene Echinops, or greater Globe- 
Thiſtle.) Echinops with perenmal roots, 
right annual ſtalks four or five feet high, 
1 with long, ſinuated-jagged, deeply- 
i 


vided, ſpinous, woolly leaves, white under- 
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neath, and the ſtalks ſurmounted by blue flow- 
ers, collected into large, globular heads, in 
Variety.] Wich white flowers. 

2. Echixors R:tro. 1 
Ritre -er Smaller Globe Thiftle.] Echi- 
nops with creeping, perennial roots, upright, 
ſtrong, annual ſtalks two feet high ; pinnated, 
divided, many-pointed, prickly leaves, ſmooth 
on the upper ſide, and the ſtalks and branches 
terminated by ſmalliſh globular heads of deep 
blue flowers. | 

Variety.] With white flowers. 

Theſe two perennials and varieties may 
be employed in large gardens to increaſe the 
variety; they will proſper in any ſoil : they 
are propagated abundantly by ſeed ſown in 
autumn or ſpring, in any common earth, and 
raked in: the plants may be tranſplanted into 
the different compartments. 

If the ſeed is ſuffered to ſcatter, many 
plants will riſe naturally. 

_ EDGINGS. Theſe are ranges of very 
ſmall,  dwarfiſh, evergreen plants, as box, 
thrift, &c. cloſely planted along the edge of bor- 
ders or beds, ſerving both for ule and ornament. 

Edgings are particularly neceſſary to the 
edges of ſuch borders or beds as immediately 
verge walks or alleys of gravel, ſand, ſhells, 
or other looſe materials ; and are uſeful to form 
and preſerve a boundary diſtinction betwixt 
the borders and walks, and to preſerve the 
earth of the borders from being forced out up- 
on the walks or alleys, and the ſoil of the 
walks from the borders ; both of which would 
otherwiſe be the caſe, leſs or more, every 


time of doing the neceſſary work, and at 
every hard ſhower of rain. gings are there- 
fore particularly neceſſary in flower-gardens, 


and to the borders immediately verging prin- 
cipal walks, to maintain uniformity neat- 
neſs, and, conſidered as ornamental, that be- 
ing adhd Long and if planted in a cloſe neat 
range along the edge of the border, all of 
an 
broad, and one or two high, and always kept 
within the compaſs of about chree inches in 
width and height, without gaps and irregu- 
larities, but all the way cloſe, and even at 
ſides and top, they have a pretty effect, whe- 
ther box or thrift, &c. and as ſome ſorts of 
plants proper to be employed for Edgings are 
of the flowery tribe, ſuch as thrift, daiſies, 
pinks, &c. they, beſides the property of being 
evergreen, are very ornamental in their flow- 
ers, which, of each fort, are numerous, and 
continue ſix weeks or two months in great 
beauty. a ; 
- But the beſt Edging in the world is the 


. 


equal width, not more than two inches 


EDG- 
dwarf ſhrubby box f Buxus ſaffeuticoſus), it 
being the a8 4 effectual, my eaſily kept in 


order, and the moſt durable; retains its leaves 
and full verdure at all ſeaſons, proſpers in all 
ſoils and ſituations, is never hurt by any wea- 
ther, and will endure. many years, always 
cloſe and regular, with the culture of ſhear- 
ing or clipping once or twice every ſummer at 
top and ſides. See Buxus. N 
The next to box, for Edgings, is thrift 
(ſee Statice), which alſo grows very cloſe, 
low, and in verdure all the year; and flow- 
ers beautifully two months in ſummer, but 
being rather apt to ſpread ſoon out of 
bounds, ——_— to. be reduced, by. cutung 
in conſiderably on each fide, or by replanting 
it afreſh every two or three years; is 


ra culture, as an Edging, 1s, to trim it a 
tle with garden-ſhears on each ſide and top 
every ſuramer, as ſoon as done flowerin 
cutting off alſo all the withered flower-ſtalks, 
performing it always in moiſt weather. See 
Daiſies, pinks, chamomile, London-pride, 
catchfly, and ſeveral other low, herbaceous, 
evergreen, flowery perennials, are alſo ſome- 
times employed for ings, which have a 
pretty effect when in flower; but as in one 
year they ſpread greatly out of compaſs as 
Edgings, ſhould be taken up and replanted 
mo pring or autumn, but more particularly 
the daiſies ; and the others, it they ſtand long- 


er than one r, thould be cut in on each 
fide annually after. lowering, to preſerve uni- 


formity. | 
| Sometimes ſome ſorts of dwarf buſhy an- 
nuals are ſown for ſummer Edgings in ſmall 
2 ſuch as the dwarf Virgin ſtock. 
eart's-eaſe, or viola triceler, candy - tuft, and 
ſeveral other low, buſhy, annual flowers; but 
the former of them is the molt ſuitable for 
an Edgiog, as it grows low, buſhy, and does 
not ramble, is very flawery, and continues 
long in bloom. 3 
veral ſorts of ſhrubby aromatics are alſo 
uſed for Edgings, as thyme, ſavory, hyſſop, 
ſage, lavender, and rue, all of which are 
evergreens, and may be kept low by cloſe 
ſhearing ; but then they become woody, ſtub- 
bed, and naked; but theſe are alſo ſometimes 
planted as Edgings in Kitchen-gardens, fox 
2 | 1 
ey alſo forms a good evergreen Edg- 
ng, for the edges of he as and 3 
of kitchen gardens; and if the true curied 
ſort is ſown, it will be very ornamental, as 
well as profitable. | 
Strawberries are alſo occaſionally planted 


for Edgiogs to particular 6 : mn if 
3 * 


n ing box ings, ſhould ener 
i 5 Bens gd, 


Other low 
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the plants, as an ing, will have an agree- 
able appearance wh in bloſſom and fruit. 


nts are rally 


As to the method N or forming gene 


Fdgings,—if box, the 


pls in ſmall, perpendicular trene pla- 


ſo as at once to form 
ging (fee Buxus). Thrift, 


ing at once, they 
formed by ſowing the ſeed in a 
edge half an inch deen, ſo ſuffering the plants 
to remain. 


and hy ſſop Edgin 


An 
lar, lh 


0 


three inches in width, nor above three high; 
and thrift and the other herbaceous Edgings are 
not to get more than three or four inches 
wide. 

fare 
and three or four broad. | 


clip the top ng the 

or horizontal, with the point forward, 
extending the way of the Edging, fo cutting 
the top along before you in a level or even 
order, down to one, two, or three inches, 
according to its growth; but for a neat Edg- 


ing, i ſhould generally be kept down to about 


two or three inches high at moſt: and having 
cut the top, then, proceeding to the ſides, 
holding the ſhears now with the point down- 
ward, cut in both ſides regularly even and 
vpright, to about an inch and 2 two 
inches, but never exeetding three inc . width 
at top; and that 1s rather too much in gene- 
ral : for a too high and broad Edging as a 
clumſy appearance, and makes the r ive 


border or bed thow low or hollow as it were; 
and beſides, a large Edging affords harbour for 


flugs, ſnails, and other crawling inſects, to 
the annoyance often of the adjacent tender 
plants, &c. 


ſhould be cut or Kept in a 


touch each other. Pink Edgings may alſo be 
ill 


Nor ſuffer the aromatic kinds, if in ples- 
to exceed five or fix inches high, 


vi in pleafore - grounds 


| E UG ; 
the runners in ſummer are kepttrimmed in cloſe, |manner, as above in the box Edgings, even 


Ee flow- 


at top and fides, which, in thoſe of 


{ering kind, as thrift, daiſies, pinks, &c. ſhould 


rally be trimmed to lar order as ſoon 
as the flowers decay, cutting the decayed 
flower-ſtalks cloſe down to the head of the 
plants which compoſe the Edging, and in 
| which, at the ſame time, trim off any irregu- 
larities at top and ſides, to remain even and 
neat for the remainder of the ſummer. 

For particulars of the different ſorts of plants 
here mentioned for Edgings, ſee their reſpec» 
tive genera. 

EDGING - IRON. An inſtrument in 
practical gardening for cutting even the ſolid 
edges of graſs-plats, lawns, &c. ſometimes 
neceflary leſs or more every year in the ſpring. 

This inſtrument, in the blade, is made ſome- 
what in the creſcent form, or like a large 
cheeſe-knife, &c. rounding below 'at the 
part, and with a ſocket above, upright in the 
middle, in which to fix a long ſtraight handle 
of wood, three or four feet long ; and thus 
formed is uſed occaſionally to cut in the caſual 
inequalities or irregular projecting parts of the 
ſolid edges of lawns, graſs- plats, &c. efpeci- 
ally thoſe edges immediately verging princi 
crawls borders, ans ws; 8 
ornamental compartments in pleaſure- grounds; 
and which is fometimes neceſſary in ſome de- 
gree every year, in the ſpring, to have the 
edges remain even and regular all fummer, or 
at other times as there may be occaſtion. 

This buſineſs is neceſſary occaſionally, both 
in ſtraight edges, and ſuch as are in bending 
ſweeps and curves. | 

The particular uſe of the Edging-Iron on 
theſe occaſions is principally only to cut even 
any i larities of the folid edge of the 
ſward, which ſometimes ſwells out 3 
more in ſome parts than others, and in ſuc 
caſe, may fometimes require cutting half an 
inch, or a little more or leſs, evenly, not to 
reduce the ſward more than is neceſſary, only 
cutting as much of the unequal ſolid along in 
a regular manner as to form the whole in an 
equally-even firm edge. 

In performing this work in ſtraight edges, a 
line may be ſet as a greater guide to cut regu- 
larly even and ſtraight accordingly ; but in 
curves, ſweeps, or ſerpentine edges, the eye 
and a ſteady hand muſt be the guide : and, in 
both of which edgings, in ufing the Edging- 
ron, ſhould generally hold it oblique or flant- 
ing flat-ways to the edge, ſo cutting clean 
downward an inch or more deep, forming the 
edge even and upright ; and let the cuttings be 
1 cleared away radically to the bottom. 

the Edging · Iron is allo neceſſarily uſe- 


ſome what ſimilar 
| 


| +l 


\X rough edges of graſs-plats and la wens z differ- 


E HR 


ful in new-laid. graſs-plats, &c. which 

rally require the edges of the ſward-to ub 

nin even to their proper form and limned 1 * ni 
and which can be effected with a proper 

ing- lron to greater exactneſs than with a 

in a mote even regular manner. 


EDGING-SHEARS. For trimming the 


ent from the manner of an Edging-Iron before 
deſcribed, they being uſed principally only in 
cutting or clipping 1 
not in cutting the folid edge. See EDGING- 
Io W. 
- The moſt eligible kind of ſhears for this 
purpoſe are foek as are in the form of ſheep- 
ſheering ſhears, wholly of iron, formed with 
a bow glifiie bends, -nthget any won 
handle as in the common garden-ſhears ; and 
are uſeful in the ſummer ſeaſon when the-graſs 
— in full growth, which often grows out rough 
8 along the edge into the walks, 
ſhould bbs trimmed in cloſe and even, 
as * required; and which may be 
expeditiouſly performed with theſe kind of 
ſhears, held with one hand, runnin 
2 whe edge, — 1 yy mae] 
e oſe and even to 
the ſolid n wy 
This buſineſs, 1 is oſien effected 
either with the poi Of common hedge-ſhears 
or ſometimes with a knife : th — 
ſhears above deſcribed are beſt adapted 


neral uſe, by which to cut more expeditiouſly pepe uadrifid, and the inſide coloured. 


cloſe and even. 

EHRETIA—Ekretia. Ji 

ee ot tree- like exotics for the ſtove, 

rniſhed with oblong or oval leaves, and pa- 
5: led flowers. _ Fo 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Charatters.] 'CALYx, a one-leaved, bell- 
ſhaped cup, with the border cut into five 
obtuſe ſegments. CoroLLa, monopetalous, 
with the limb divided in five oval parts. & A- 
MINA, five ſubulate filaments, with roundiſh 
anthere. P1STILLUM, a roundiſh- germen, 
ſtyle flender, and obtuſe * Sar PERICAR- 
ion, a roundiſh berry of two cells, contain- 
ing four ſeeds, convex on one fide and angular | 

on the other. 
Ihe ſpecies are, 

t. EHRETIA tinifolia. - by 
- Tinus-leauved, Jamaica Ehretia.] Hath a 
woody ſtem with many branches, garniſhed 
with {mooth, oblong, pointed leaves on ſhort | 
toot-ſtalks, and placed alternate; the flowers 
are white, and come out in a panicle at the 
ends of the branches, and ſucceeded by , 
cherry-like fruit full of pulp. N 
10 Em REVIA Hourreri 1a. : | 


e projecting looſe graſs, | 


FAS. -. 


EL 
(Bourreria)—or cual. lau 


— EA 


with Dera, oval, entire, poliſhed 
leaves, and white flowers in a corymbus, 


5 Ennzerra exſurca. 
H1 


. leaves, the margins 
reflexed. 

Theſe plants are natives moſtly of the Weſt- 
Indies- and hot parts' of America, and are re- 
tained here in many of our hot-houſes ; admir- 
ed for their ſingular exuberant foliage, parti- 
cularly the firſt two ſpecies, or more generally 


variety in the ſtove collection. 
by ſeeds ſown in pots 


bark-be 


main, and-crented as other wot eſt-Indian 
plants of the like nature; they ichay "hifi be 
raiſed from cuttings, ad managed as the ſeed- 


epi EAGNUS, Oteaſter - or Wild-Olive.- 


It furnithes two nan deciduous ſhrubs 
for the ſhrubbery, and ſtove, iſhed with 
narrow, — IVES, and all, . 
flowers. 
Claſs and * Tetrandria Afo 
Charaters.) 'CALYX is — 


ConxolLA, none. STAMINA, four filaments, 
and oblong, incumbent antberæ. PisriII- 
LUM, a roundiſh germ en, ſimple ſtyle; and 


i. ELXKACGCNUsS angufſttfolius. BY 
| Narrew-leaved Oleafter.} Elzagnus, with 
an upright, woody ſtem, branching twelve or 


ſhining, fatiny — three or four inches 
long, and ſcarce half an inch broad; ee from 
the axille, ſmall flowers havin livery 
Cups, w within, dale by fl 8 
ſha fruit. © 
3 Et x AONs fpinofuc. 
elliptic- leaved Oleafter:]-. Els g- 
nus, * an upright, woody ſtem, branching 
twelve or fourteen” feet high; 8 Ail- 
very, downy-leaves, two inches par. Ne 
near. one broad, ſharp thorns under each leaf; 
and ſmall flowers, having the calyx yellow 
within, - ſucceeded by olive-ſhaped uit. 
Both theſe trees merit culture, the firſt for 


che ſhrubbery, the ſecond for the ſtove ; their 


1 312 ſilvery 


2 Hath a woody, branching ſtem, gar- 
which are ſucceeded by red fruit filled with 


celeſs-frunted American Elretia.) With. 


the former ; though they all form conſpicuous | 


2 ee ee we 1 | 


ſingle ſtigma. ERICARPIUM, an'oval, 

drupaceous fruit, incloſing an * dene 5 

nut. e 
The ſpecies are, 


fourteen feet high 3 narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, | 


P 


EM P 


ſiltery leaves render 
| and d a delightful variety. 
Their ation is caſily effected by lay- 
ers of their young ſhoots, alſo by cuttings, 
which will be rooted it one Nerd and ma 
then be tranſplanted, placing the hardy kn 
in the nurſery, to have two or. three years' 
growth, when they will be fit for the ſhrubbery. 
. ELAOCARPUS {Elzecarpus}. 
Furniſhes a ſhrubby Indian exotic for the 
ſtove. | 
Claſs and order, Peolyandria Aonogynia. 
Ihe ſpecies is, 
EL&oCcAaRPUs ferratus. | 
Serrated = leaved Indian Elzocarpus.] A 
ſhrubby plant with oblong, ſhining leaves, 
and flowers produced in ſpikes, having a five- 
leaved calyx, quiuquepetalous corolla, man 
ſtamina, and one piſtillum, ſucceeded by final 
olive-ſhaped fruit. | | 
It is retained in curious ſtove collections to 
increaſe the variety of exotics in that depart- 
3 . fn. wa! wand 
is propagat la and cuttings, 
aſſiſted by 2 a and con- 
unued always in the flove. 
ELEPHANTOPUS, Elephant's foot. 


In this genus are ſome herbaceous, fibrous- 


Tooted, flowering perennials, for the 
houſe collection; having oblong and oval leaves, 
and upright annual dalla foot high, crowned 
with heads of purple compound flowers, con- 
tzined in a four-leaved general involucrum, 
including many ſmaller partial cups, cach with 
four floſc uli, tubulous-tongue-ſhaped, furnith- 
ed with five. ſtamina, one ſtyle, and a ſingle 
ſecd-incloſed in the calyx. 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Se- 


gregata. 
The principal ſpecies in our gardens are, 
ELZPHAXTOPUS /caber. : 
Rough-leaved Indian Elephantopus.] With 
upright ſtalks and oblong rough leaves. 
_ EleemaNnTOPUs tomentoſus. 
Tomentous-leaved American Elephantopus.] 
With upright ſtalks, and oval, downy leaves. 
Theſe two ſpecies being exotics of ſome- 
what tender quality, ſhould be kept in pots of 
light, rich earth, and have protection of a 
green houſe in winter; and placed in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation in the full air in ſummer, in 
which they will flower in June or July. 
They are propagated by ſceds in the ſpring 
in a hot-bed ; and occafionally by root off - ſets. 
EMPETRUM, Black- berried Heath, or 
Crow-berry. 1 
Compriſes two ſmall under - ſhrubby plants 
of trailing and erect growth, for the b- 
bery and green-houſe, _ + 


them very conſpicuous, | 


; 
| 


| 


| 
| 


q 
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Claſs and order, Diæcia Triandria 
The plants are of flender growth, _ 
garniſhed with ſmall leaves, and ſmall 
male and female flowers diſtin on ſeparate 
plants ; having triphyllous cups, a corolla of 
three oblong petals, containing three male ſta- 
mina, and a depreſſed germen in the females, 
ſucceeded by roundith berries having nine 
ſceds. EET 

The ſpecies are, 

1. EMPETRUM mgrum. | 

Black E rum, or Common Black-berried 
Heath.) Low trailing ſtalks, very ſmall leaves 
and flowers; and thoſe in the {male plants 
ſucceeded by ſmall black berries. | 

Varieties, ] Male-flowered, producing male 
flowers only Female, producing the female 
flowers fruit. 5 5 

2. EMPETKUM aum. | 

NA lite berried Portugal Empetrum.] With 
under-ſhrubby, upright ſtalks, cloſely ſet with 
very {mall linear leaves, and fmall male and 
female flowers; which in the female plants 
are ſucceeded by ſmall white berries. 

Varieties.] Male-flowered, —Female-flow- 
ered, and fruit- bearing. — 

Of theſe two ſpecies of Empetrum, the firſt 
is a hardy, mountainous plant. in England, 
&c. principally in boggy ſituations ; and the 
ſecond is a r ex6tic, requiring protection 
of a n-houſe in winter ; both the ſorts are 
introduced in garden collections for variety, 
the former to 15 the front of ſhrubbery 
clumps; and the latter that of the green-houſe, 
diſpoſing it in the front row, in which it will 
effect an agreeable variety. 

They are propagated by ſeed, flips, layers, 
and bottom off-ſets ; ſowing the ſeed of the 
firſt ſort in a ſhady moiſt border, in the ſpring ; 
and the ſecond in pots, placed under glaſſes or 
forwarded in a hot-bed ; and in both ſorts; by 
ſlips and layers of the 
and ſummer. 

EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horſe-tail. 

Two ſpecies of low, under-ſhrubby ever- 
greens, with ruſhy-like ſhoots and leaves, for 
the ſhrubbery, &c. 

Claſs and order, Diæcia Monadelphia. 

They are of low growth one to two feet 
high, with male and female flowers on ſepa- 
rate Jones produced in amentums, without 
corolla or petals ; ſeven monadelphious ſtami- 
na, two oval germens, and ſhort ſtyles, ſuo- 
ceeded by berries having two ſeeds. 


The ſpecies are, 
J Ephe- 
ranch- 


*. 


1. EPHEDRA diflackya. 
Twin- Amentous, Shrubby Hor ſe-tail. 
dra with a low, under-ſhrubby ſtalk, 


Joints, 


FF 


young ſhoots in ſpring 


ing two feet high, having many ſwelling 


8 
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122 ſending forth oppoſite, narrow ſhoots, . 1. EITo sI angα⁰⁰uum. 1 
ranching out into long ruſhy-tufts, opening | Narretu- leaved Epilobium. ] Epilobium with 
like leaves, there being no other. very creeping perennial roots, upright flower- 

2. EPHEDRA us Fi ©,” | tems, branching erectly four feet high, ; 

Single- Amentous, Shrubby Horſe-tail.] With] ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed irregularly, and 
a lower, under-ſhrubby ſtalk and branches all the branches and main ſtem terminated by 
; about a foot high, ſimilar in growth to the | long erect ſpikes of purple flowers, of very 
-other, 2 | 8 ornamental appearance. | F 
Theſe ſhrubby plants may be employed inf Varieties.] With white flowers, - white pur- | 
the fronts of ſmall ſhrubbery clumps; their ple-ſtriped flowers, with broad leaves, and l 
n will increaſe the variety. _ © | white flowers. | 3 
| ey are propagated plentifully by ſuckers 2. Er ILOoBIUX Aurſutum. 
or off-{ets, ariſing from the creeping Toots, | Hairy Epilobium.] Epilobium with very 1 
which may be tranſplanted in February of | creeping perenmal roots, upright hairy ſtalks, 
March. 1 kx, { branching erectly, three feet high, ſpear- 
_ _EPIGZAA, Trailing Arbutus. Þ? ſhaped, A decurrent, hairy leaves placed 
Conliſts of one low, trailing, flowering | oppolite, and all the branches and main 
ſhrub, for the ſhrubbery. + -, - | ſtem terminated by ere ſpikes of purple 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. flowers. 0 | | 
It produces bunches of flowers at the ends | 3. EPiLopiun paluftre. 
of the branches; having a double, fix-leaved| Hari Willew-herb.) With erect ſtem, 
calyx, a monopetalous, tubular-ſalver- ſhaped | leaves lance-ſhaped, entire, and oppoſite; and N 
corolla, five-parted above; ten ſtamina, a | flower-petals emarginate or end-notched. | 
obular germen, crowned by a quinqueftid | 4. ErtLoBiUM {atifolium. 


- 


— 


ſtigma, ſucceeded by a globoſe-pentangular, | Broad leaded French Milla. ] With upright ; 
many-ſecded fruit. item, lance-ovate, alternate leaves; and large Js 
The ſpecies is, flowers unequal. g 

; 5 :, 5 


E IOKA repens. + N F. EriLoBluxt elpinum. 
Repent Virginia Fpigæa, or Trailing Ar- | Alpine Creeping French Willow.) Stem 
butus.) With trailing, repent, or rooting ſtalks, | creeping, leaves ovate-lance - ſhaped, entire, 
rniſhed with oblong, waved leaves, and | and oppoſite, and ſeed- pods ſeſſile. 
ſe bunches of white flowers at the ends off 6. EriLonptum tetragomem. * 
the branches, in auu mm. l Quadrangular-flalked French FFillzw.] Stem 
This trailing plant is admitted in ſhrubberies | four-cornered, leaves lance-ſhaped, denticled, 


for variety ; erally a towards the | the loweſt ones oppolite. | 55 
front, in which a diſpoſed ah 11 when it will | Moſt of theſe plants run up with tall ſtems, 


effect a proper diverſity in growth and flow- and ſome are of very branchy ſpreading 
ering» $42 42724 ,, [ growth; and, in general, with all the ſtems 
It is propagated by cuttings or ſlips of its | and branches terminated by long ſpikes of 
rooting ſtalks, and by layers and off-ſets; all flowers of very ſhowy appearance; they 
1a autumn or ſpring. 4 : | moſtly delight in moiſt ſituations, but will 
EPILOBIUM, Willow-herb, French Wil- | ſucceed any where, and are all very eligible 
low, or Roſe-bay Willow-herb. for large flower- borders and other conſpicuous 
This genus furniſhes ſeveral herbaceous | compartments of the pleaſure-garden, in which 
flowery perennials for the full ground, pro- they. will flower very ornamentally in great 
ducing annual ſtalks of chree or four feet ſta- | profuſion, in long ſucceſſion, in fummer and 
ture, narrow leaves, and terminated by long autumn. 5 | 
ſpikes of quadripetalous flowers. I Several of the ſorts grow naturally in ſhady 
Claſs and order, Ofandria Monogynia. | moiſt places, in many parts of this country: 
Charafers.] CALvx, four oblong, pointed, | the firſt ſpecies and varieties are inhabitants of 
coloured leaves. CoroLLA, four roundith, | ſhady woods; the ſecond, and fome others, 
cruciform petals. STAMINA, 2 filaments | are natives of marſhy places, ſides of rivulets, 
alternately ſhorter, and comp antherz. | brooks, and watery ditches, and moſtly of 
P1sTILLUM, a long cylindric germen under | rambling growth, both in root and ſtalks ; but 
the corolla, flender ſtyle, and quadrifid, revo- | being ornamental in their mode of flowering, 
lute ſtigma. - PeRICARPIUM, à long, cylin- | have been long admitted into gardens to in- 
dric, furrowed, quadrilocular capſule, - and | creaſe the collection of flowery perenmals, 
ſeeds crowned with down. and are good furniture for large borders, but 
The ſpecies are, 6 are — adapted for ſhady moiſt places; 


they 


E RI 


they flower abundantly in Joly : and Auguſt, 
continuing a month or ſix 

They obtained rhe name of willow-herd 
from the reſemblance of their ſhoots 
and leaves to thoſe of th willow. 

All the ſpecies are propagated in great plen- 
ty by their creeping roots, in ſpring or autumn, 
which may be divided and anted at once 
where they are to remain, they will flow- 
er at their uſual ſeaſon. 

EPIMEDIUM, Barrenwort.—Jt furniſhes 
one low, herbaceous, flowery perennial. 
Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Charaters.] CAL vx, tetraphyllous and de- 
ciduous. CoroLLa, _ cruciform oval pe- 
tals, and four lar 
STAMINA, four fila — and bilocular an- 
there. PrSTILLUM, an oblong germen, ſhort 
ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma. PzRICARPION, an 
oblong, unilocular capſule, and fnany oblong 
ſeeds. 


The ſpecies is, 

Errxeniua elpimm. - 

Alpine Epimedium. ] Epimedium with creep- 
ing perennial roots, crowned by many ſtalks 
cight or nine inches high, dividing at top by 
threes, each diviſion garni with heart- 
ſhaped Riff folioles, a 
es high, dividing into ſmaller, each fupporting 
three reddiſh eraciform flowers in May. 

It delights moſt in ſhady borders, and may 


be propagated at pleaſure by its creeping Toots. 
ER CA, Heath. * 


This genus furniſhes a beautiful collection 


of evergreen flowering ſhrubs, a ſe of which 

naturally in many commons and waſte 

ands in England; but thoſe for our purpoſe 

are a number of exotics moſtly of African 

8288 which highly” deſorve a dabei every" 
cen-houſe. = 


8 Clats and order, Ofandria Menogynia. , 
Charatters.) CALxx, a four-leaved cup, 
oval-oblong and permanent. Cokor TA, mo- 
nopetalous, quadriſid, ventricoſe, and bell- 
ſhaped. STAMINA, eight capillary filaments, 
inſerted" in the receptacle, and top ped with bi- 
fid antherz. PisTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
ſtyle ſlender, ere, and crowned with a four- 
cornered, quadrifid ſtigma. PExICARPIUMy 
— 'roondiſh, four-celled Nr ee en 
ſmall ſeeds. 
is genus conſiſts of more than fifty ſpe- 
cies, the moſt material of which are, 
Erica with awned ant here. | 
1. Enica lutea. 1 
Velleto Heath. With Kuvar oppoſite leaves) 
and claſters of yellow flowers. | 


up-ſhaped nectariums. 


flower-ſtalks fix inch- 


E R 1 
Purple tube - Heath. ] With ditee- fold. 
leaves, ſolitary flowers, the corolla of which 


is oval = 22 and included ſtyle. 
Erica monſen:ote. 
Bladder-flowered: Heat l.] Wich three-fold 
leaves, oblong, inflated, whitiſh flowers. ter- 
minating the ranches. 
4. Erica mucoſa. Low 
| Mucons Heath. ] With-three-fold leaves, and 
roundith ſmall purple flowers. | 
$5. Erica urceolatr, _ TY 
Pitcher-flowered Heath.] With three » fold 
leaves, lanceolate cup, with oval-conic vil- 
lous whitiſh flowers growing in an umbel. 
6. ERIC A marifola. 
Afarum-leaved Heath] With three-fold, 
oval, downy leaves, wlute TIE and 
ovate-conic flowers. 
. Exica arborea. 
ll Heath.) With ho 
dasses leaves, * bell-ſha ——— 
8. Erica cruenta. 
Bloody-flowered Heath.] With three-fold, 
ſmooth leaves, and incurved, cylindraceous, 
deep-red flowers. 
Erica with awned nber, and four. fold James; 
Er1caA ramentacea. 
Slender-branched Heath.) With ſour-fold 


briſtly leaves, and globular purple flowers. 


— 
* 


© * 


10. Erica perſoluta. y 
Bluſh « flowered Heath.) With four-fold 
leaves, and bell-ſhaped fle oured flowers. 


Ericawith anthere creſted, and three-fold leaves. 
11. Erica baccans. 
Arbutus-flowered Heath.] With three-fold, 
imbricated leaves, and covered, round-bell- 
5 ſmall flowers. 

Exe corifolia. 
-rwigged Heath. 


leaves, ovate corolla, and 


With four-fold 
rs growing in 


— 


. Enx1ca tr: ls; e 
ree- Heath.] With th 1 0 

leaves, — ſtyle, and globoſe, bell- ed 
flowers termi the branches. 

14. EIA auſtralis. 8 

Spaniſh Heath.) With three-fold ſpreading 
leaves, cylindric A protruded ſtyle. 
Ericawith anther crefied, and four-fold leaves. 

15. Erica emperrifolia. 

Crow -leaued Heath.) With | four-fold- 
leaves, and oval ſeſſile flowers. © 


_ Erica with % anthere included, and three- 


leaves. 
16. Enica * nx 


Fleaded, Wally Heath.) With des. eld 
leaves, and yellow ſeſſile flowers. | 


Erica with awned anther a&,and' Rara. fold Owe Ericas with awnleſ+ anther @ included, and four- | 
2. Erica halicacaba. 


A old leaves . 


7 17. Exica 


> CES :- E R 1 © oh 
1 Exten 7 7 {rows 3 a beautiful appearance, fore com- 
ube-flowered Heath.) Wit favr-fold fr = 


ing wer ee, rt of che year. 
ed leaves, and large nm — : 


ation. a 
18. Ex fe A con/pi By cuttings . af the young ſhoots:— - , 
Long-ubed yellaw Heath. ] With four-fold in the 1 about March or 2 take off a 
1 leaves, and very long, nn curved, quant the young ſhoots, plant them in 
cylindric, yellow flowers. © 463 pots 3 rich earth, which plunge in a hotbed, 
19. Exile cerinthoides. | iving t waterings and occaſional ſhade 
Honeywort flowered Heath.] With hairy] from the fun ; they wilt ſoon ſtrike root and | S 
four-fold leaves, and large red clubbed Rowers * proper plants to be potted ſingly in 7 
in cluſters at the ends of the nne. mall pots; or young cuttings or flips planted | 
20, ER1ica compoſe. : in June or July in pots, plunged in a flight hot- | 
Tufted-flowered Heath. 3 Win four-fold ſhaded, will ſoon get root, and may 
leaves, and oval-oblong flowers growing cloſe be tranſplanted into ſi pots. : | 


ther. By ſeeds: —ſow the in 2 pot of fine | | 
ricas with omg ane anthere, ws | rich earth in the ſpring, plunged in a hot-hbed ; | = 
d leaves. and when the plants are come up two or three : | 

21; Extca — = | inches high, may be pricked out into ſingle __ = 


Smooth.» twigged "pencil - flowered Heath. pots and replunged, and in autumn placed in { 
With three-fold — Le corolla, and the warmeſt part of the green-houſe, where | 9 


protruded ſtyle. — may remain during the winter. 7 
22. Enie petivers." | ERIGERON, * = 
Downy - twigged pencil - fntered Heath;], us furniſhes ſome hardy, fibrous- uk 
Wich three-fold leaves, and lar rge pointed red Poe 1 perennials, and an annual; 1 
flo wers with long protruded antheræ. all of the compound-flower tribe, and pro- | 1 
her Ericas. 340 { per to introduce for variety and as flowering | I 


7 Enica herbacea. plants. 
erbaccous dwa ar Heath. ] With four-fold Claſs and order, Syngenefia Popgania Su 


leaves, and one-ranked, oblong, purple flowers. us. I 
24. Erica iconcinna. be plants are of upright growth, one or F 
Flea - coloured Heath. ] With petiolate, | two feet high, or more, garniſhed with 5 
ere, ſmooth leaves, and geg N terminal, and Gate awed leaves, and radiated, com- AR 
cylindric flowers. | | pound flowers, er of many ſmall flo- an 
25. Exica maſſes. rets in one calyx, containing tubular os 
Tall downy Heath.] With imbricated pu- hermaphrodite ones in the diſk, having each | 
beſcent les and cylindric flowers growing five ſtamina and one ſtyle, and very narrow 9 
in a head. ſemale florets in the radius, furniſhed with a piſ- 1 
26. Er1ca multiflora. 


tillum, and in all the florets, each a ſingle ſeed. | 7 
Many fotwered Heath. ] With five-fold] The principal ſpecies are, | 
3 6 ſmall, ſcattered flowers, and 3 I, ERIGERON acre. | 


and ſtyle protruded. | Acrid Common Erigeron.] With * TM | f 

27. Erica mediterrane. alternate, each having one blue flower. | | 
Mediterranean Heath.) With four-fold ex- 2. EriGERoN philadelphicum. | i 
panding leaves, and ſcattered, oval, purple Philadelphian Multiflorous Erigeron.] With | ig 
flowers. ſpear- ſhaped leaves half claſping the ſtem, and 1 + 
28. Erica grandiflora. | the ſtalks many-flowered. 3 


Great-flowered Heath.) With linear four-] 3. ERIGERON alpinum. 
fold leaves, and large, incurved, cylindric,, Alpine two-flowered Erigeren.] Wich the 
yellow flowers, and protruded ſtyle. | Ralks 88 two · flow and the calyx 
All theſe ſpecies are natives of Africa, and ſomewhat hairy. . 
require a green-houſe in winter, excepting] 4. ERIGERON prrrpurenm. 
the ſeventh, fourteenth, twenty · third, twenty- 3 Erigeron, or Labrador Aller. 
ſixth, and twenty-ſeventh, which will ſtand: RIGERON canadenſe. 
this climate, by being theltered with mats, Canada, White, Annual Erigeren.] With | 
&c. in ſevere weather: they are all of differ-| the tem and flowers panicled, and ſpear- 1 
ent heights, ſome riſing eight or ten feet high, | ſhaped, ciliated leaves. | 
and others downward to one foot ; the leaves] Theſe plants are proper to introduce i in any | 
of all of them are minutely-ſmall and linear, j of the Rower compartments in aſſemblage ; | 


and the flowers, though not large but nume- and are propagated, the pereamals by ned, 
1 a an 
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in patches in the flowe--borders to remain. 


| African Dawny-leaved Eriocephalus.) With 


and flowers diſpoſed in racemous cluſters. 
ſhrubby exotics being evergreen,” make an 
radius, and reddiſh-purple diſk, of a conſpi- 


Crane's-bill, 


with the fGlaments. STAMINA, five filaments: 


have ten prolific ſtamina and this but five, 


E R O 


And by bottom off-ſets, and flips of the root; The ſpecies for our- 


and the annual ſort by ſeed in the ſpring,” fown 


A Eriacepᷣbalus ). 

Two ſhrubby, African GOING of the 
. tribe, for the green · houſe 
OT itove. ; 


Claſs and order, Syngene/ffa Polygamia Ne. 


They are of upri Towth four or five 
feet high, n ivided and narrow 
entire ee, and the branches terminated 
by cluſters of compound, radiated, white 
and reddiſh flowers; having a ſcaly, ] 
calyx, including many MR 
florets in the diſk, and flat female ones in the 
radius; five male ſtamina, one ſtyle in the 
females fucceeded by a naked feed. f 

The ſpecies are, 


| 


1. Ext0CEPHALUS african. 


downy woolly leaves divided into three or five 
parts; and flowers growing in a corymbus. 

2. ExI0CEPHALUS racemoſus. 

Racemous . flowering Cape Eriocephalus.] 
Wich linear, narrow, filvery, entire leaves, 

3: ExiocEPHALUS peftinatus. © 
Peftinated - leaved Eriocephalus.] Theſe 


agreeable variety at all ſeaſons in the green- 
houſe letting” and flower annually fn au- 
tumn ; the flowers, all compound, have a white 


cuous, ornamental appearance. 
They may be propagated by layers, and 
cuttings of young ſhoots, in ſpring and 
ſummer, aſſiſted by the heat of a bark-bed or 
other hot-bed. | - | 
ERODIUM pentandrious Geranium, or 


: 


Conſiſts of ſeveral herbaceous and annual 
plants with one ſpecies of a ſhrubby nature. 

Claſs and order, Mconadelphia Pentandria. 

Charaters.} CaLvx, five oval, permanent 
leaves. CoroLLA, five oval petals, with a 
nectarium of five ſcales, placed alternately 


conjoined ther 'at their baſe, and topped 
with obiong, verfatile antheræ. P1sTILLUM, 
a five-coruered germen, long, permanent ſtyle, 
and five reflexed ftigmas. PERICARPIUM, a 
long, roſtrated fruit, ſpiral and bearded, with 
five cells containing five ſceds, 

This genus has heretofore been ranged with 
the common Geranium : but as that family 


N 


late botanifts have thought it more eligible to 


8 ' 


* i 
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im. 


r. ERob lum era 8 
Crante's-bill.] Crane's- 


Thick-leaved, uprig 


{ bill with a fibrous root, broad, pinnatifid, 


laciniated linear · leaves, and many flowers 
growing in an umbe l. 
2. ERODIUM chamaetdiryoides. | 


Darf Crane's-bill.] Crane's-bill with a 
fibrous- root, crowned with kidney - ſhaped, 
crenated leaves, and between them flower- 
ſtalks terminated each by a white flower 
ſtreaked with red lines: this is a neat little plant 
growing about three inches high. - g 
1 ERroDIUM incarnatum. 1 

leſh-coloured Crane's-bill.] Crane's-bill with 
an under-ſhrubby ſtalk branching two or 
three feet high, trifid, lobate, dentated leaves, 
and entire, ovate petals, fleſh-coloured, and 


lat their bottoms marked with a red and yellow 
| circle. 3s BI 


* a1 E inn : ( 
The two firſt ſpecies require a green-houſe 
for their protection in winter, and are -propa- 
ated by ſeeds, or parting their roots (ſee 

ERANIUM). But the third ſpecies produces 
its ſeeds but ſparingly, therefore is increaſed 
by. een if as ve mums (which ſee), 
and muſt be re as a green-houſe plant 
of the moſt tender kind. _ * 

ERYNGIUM, 1 Holly. 

This genus compriſes ſeveral hardy, herba- 
ceous, flowery perennials, producing erect 
ſtalks, from one to three feet high; imple, 
entire, and divided prickly leaves; and the 
ſtalks terminated by roundiſh aggregate heads 
of quinquepetalous flowers. f 4 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. | 

. Charafers.] CALYXx, a conical receptacle, 
common to many florets, having a five-leaved 
general involucrum, and each floret a penta- 
phyllous calyx coloured above. CoroLta, 
each floret is of five inflexed petals, collected 
into a roundiſh uniform head. SrAMIN A, 
hve filaments and oblong antheræ. P1sTiL- 
LUM, hairy germen, two ſtyles, and ſimple 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, an oval two-part- 
2 to each floret, having cach one taper 
| F*- 4 

The principal ſpecies are, 

I. ERyNG1UM maritimum. 

Maritime Eryngo, or Sea Holly.) Eryngium 
with creeping, penetrating, fleſhy, perennial 
roots crowned by roundiſh, plaited, ſtiff, ſpi- 
nous-edped leaves, and between them up- 
right ſtalks a foot high, garniſhed with ſmall 
roundiſh leaves, and terminated by roundiili 
heads of whitiſh blue flowers. 

2. ExvxNGluM amethy/linum. | 
| Amethyſline-calourtd Styrian Eryngo.) Eryn- 
gum, with perennial roots, crowned 25 

tri 


E RV 


trĩ fid, hand- ſhaped, many- pointed leaves, ſome- 
what pinnated at the haſe; upright blue talks 
two feet high, garniſhed. with 'many-parted, 
ſpinous-leaves, and terminated at top by 
Toundiſh-heads of amethyſtine or purple-vio- 
let- coloured flowers—and with the ſtalks and 
leaves of a fine amethyſtine · blue, ſingular 
and curious. ST FE 8 ‚ 
Viariehy.] With pale amethyſtine heads of 
flowers. | 
3 3 + rags 5 = 

lane-leaved Ruſſian Eryngo. ngium 
with downright rack x gy — — 
with oval plane leaves, crenated on the edges, 
upright blue ſtalks two or three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with many - pointed ſpinous leaves, and 


terminated at top by peduncled, oval heads of 
amethyſtine-blue flowers, ir AL 
Variety.] With ſtalks white upward, and 
white h of flowers. = 

4. 8 129. 2 
Alpine Geneva Eryngo. ] Eryngium with per- 
ennial roots, . with — — ſub- 
orbicular leaves, upright ſtalks branchi 
each way two or three feet high, adorn 
with deeply divided, many-pointed leaves, all 
ending in ſpines, and all the branches and main 
ſtalk terminated by conical light-blue heads. 
F. ERvyNGIUM aquaticum. 

Aquatic American Eryngo.) E 1 
with perennial roots, crowned with ong, 
ſword-ſhaped, ſtiff, ſawed, ſpinous leaves a 
foot long, and between them an upright ſin- 
gle ſtalk two feet high, terminated by oval, 
whitiſh-blue heads of flowers. l 

* 1 1 PHE, 
Stinting Virginia ium. ium 
with radical nh 9 — 


— 
- 
E R Y f 8 
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They are propagated by ſeeds, ſown either 
in autumn or ſpring, in à bed or border, and 


raked in: the autumn ſowing generally comes 


up ſtrongeſt in ſpring following ; in au- 
tumn after tranſplant the plants into the places 
where are to remain to flower. 

ERYSIMUM, Hedge Muſtard. 

One ſpecies for the flower-garden : a fibrous- 
rooted, herbaceous perennial, furniſhing a 
2 noted as an ornamental flowering 
plant. | | 
Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoſa. 

It produces annual upright ſtalks, finuated 
leaves, and cruciform yellow flowers, having 
four-leaved cloſed —— _ of _— 

ual petals, four long, and two ſhorter ſta- 
— and one — ſucceeded by a ſili- 
quoſe, four-cornered, bivalvous ſeed- pod. 

The ſpecies is, | 

Enrvs1MUM Barbarea. | 

Barbarea or Lyrate-leaved Hedge Muſ- 
tard, or Yellow Rocket.) With the leaves 
lyre- haped, ſinuated, the outermoſt roundiſh. 
and yellow flowers. l 

Varieties.] Double- flowered called dou- 
ble yellow rocket common ſingle flowered. 

Both the varieties are hardy; but the dou- 
ble kind is the moſt noted as an ornamental 
flowering plant, and as ſuch mer its admittance 
in the flower compartments, and is propagated 
by bottom off-ſers, flips, &c. | ' 

ERYTHRINA, Coral-tree. 4 

This genus furniſhes ſome curious ſhrubby 
and herbaceous exotics, of India and Ame- 
rica, for the ſtove ;z ſingularly ornamental in 
their flowering ; growing eight or ten feet 
high in the ſhrub kinds, the herbaceous about 
two feet ; adorned moſtly with ternate leaves, 


ed, a two-forked ſtem, and floral leaves mul- and one with ſimple foliage - and moſt beau- 


tid. . 
| theſe ſpecies of Eryngium are hardy per- 
enmals, the root durable, but annual in ſtalk ; j 
the firſt of which is a maritime plant, grow- 
ing naturally on the ſea ſhores in many parts | 
be Britain, &c. the ſecond, third, and fourth 


inhabit mountainous places of the continent ; 


and the fifth and ſixth ſorts are of America; 


: 


all of which are retained in curious gardens, 


as plants of ſingularity and ornament. | 


tiful papilionaceous flowers, 1 the 


e in thick, cloſe, ſcarlet, coralloi 
pikes. + | 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Charafters.) CALYx is monophyllous, tu- 


bular, and entire. CoroLLA,- is papiliona- 


ceous, and of five petals; the ſtandard ſpear- 
ſhaped and very . the wings oval and 
ſhort; and the keel dipetalous. STAMINA, 
ten diadelphous filaments, and arrow-headed 


he flowers of all the ſorts are collected anthers. PrisTILLUM, a pediculated ſubu- 


into cloſe roundiſh heads at the top of the 
ſtalks, each head compoſed of many florets. 
See the Characters. „ 1 Say 
They all flower principally in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. 

All the ſorts. ſucceed in any of the borders 
ot other compartments, though the firſt ſort 
5 * moſt proſperous in gravelly or ſandy 
ous, - ; ; 


| 


late germen, and ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma- 
PERICARPIUM, a lang, ſwelling, ugflocular 
pod, and kidgey-ſhaped feeds. 0 7 > 
The principal ſpecies 2 0 
1, ExYTHRINA Corallodendrum. 4 
Corallodendrem — or Commen Smooth In- 


dian Coral-trer.] Erythrina with a trre-like 


woody - ſtem, branching irregularly ten or 
twelve feet high, ſmooth trifoliate leaves, hav- 
3K f ing 
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ing heart-ſhaped lobes, and from the ends of 
the branches ſhort thick ſpikes of beautiful 


_ fearlet flowers. nt 


2. ERYTHRINA pins. 


Spineus Indian Coraltree| wt 5 vey with 


a tree-like woody ſtem, branching ten or 
twelve feet high, armed with ſpines, trifoliate 
prickly leaves, and red ſpikes of flowers. 
3. ExvTurInNa pitta. | 
Painted er Black-thorned Ceral-trec.] Ery- 
thrina with ſhrubby ſtalks, dividing into 
branches, five or ſix feet high, ſtrongly arm- 
ed with black fpines ; trifohate ſmall leaves, 
and pale ſcarlet fpikes of flowers. 
4. 'ExvyTHRINA planifiliqua. 
| Plane-poided American Coral-tree.) With 
oblong ſimple leaves, and plane feed-pods. 
F. ExvTuxiNA herbacea. | 
Fierbaceous Carelinian Erythrina.) Erythri- 
na with a thick woody root, ſending up her- 
baceous ſtalks annually in ſpring, two feet 
high, garniſhed below with trifoliate narrow- 
leaves, and terminated by long ſcarlet_ 
ſpikes. 22001 1 £448 


1 


All theſe plants being natives of hot coun- 


tries in Africa and America, uire the con- 
ſtant ſhelter of a ſtove in England, ſo muſt 
e bebe pots, and retained in that 


hey flower here in our ſtoves, in ſummer 
are extremely beautiful, but are not ſucceeded 


by ſeeds in this country. of 
All the forts are propa by ſeed, which 
are ann imported hither from Africa and 


America. Sow them half an inch deep in 
pots of light rich carth, which plunge in the 
bark-bed of the ſtove, &c. and when the plants 
are two inches high, prick them in ſeparate 
imall pots, plunging them alfo in the bark- 
bed ; give frequent waterings, 
creaſe in ſhift them into larger pots, 
and may be placed in any part of the ſtove. 
ERY THRONIUM, Dog's Tooth. 
Den Canis, } or Dog's Tooth Violet. 
The are low, herbaceous, flowery 
ials for the full ground, riſing four or 
ve inches high, terminated by hexapetalous 


Claſs and order, Hexandria Mono gynia. 
 Charatters.] CALxx, none. CoRoOLLA, 
fax way {gag reflexed, and ſpread open to 
their baſe. STAMINA, fix ſhort filaments 
and oblong antherz. P1$TILLUM, a turbi- 
nated germen, ſimple ſtyle, and triple ſtigma. 
PzrIicarPIUM, a ſub-globoſe trilocular cap- 
ſule, and many oval flat ſeeds. 
There is but one ſpecies, which, however, 
admits of ſeveral varieties, all of. the flowery 


tribe. 


and as they in- 


F 


| 


| 


| 
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x The 5 is, #3 4 1 2% 1 
ExyrRRONIUum Dent Canis. 


a 


{Dens Canis )—or Dog's Tooth.) Erythiro- 
nium with oblong, tooth-ſhaped, fleſhy, white 


perennial roots, crowned by two oval, e 
and white ſpotted leaves, united at their baſe, 
and between them, an upright, naked purple 
ſtalk, four inches high, 
drooping flower, having fix ſpear-ſhaped re- 
flexed petals, of different colours in the va- 
rieties. , | 
Varieties are,] Dog's Tooth with white 
flowers—with purple flowers—with pale red 
flowers—dark red flowers crimſon flowers 
yellow flowers, but rare and dog's tooth 


with narrow leaves, and flowers of the above 


colours. 


All theſe varieties are hardy; durable in 


root, but annval in leaf and ſtalk, which riſe 


early in ſpring, and flower in April, but 
rarely furniſh good ſeeds in England; they 
may be all employed to adorn the fronts of 
borders, planting them in fmall patches, in 
which they will make a good appearance. 
Their propagation is by off- ſets from the 
roots, when their leayes decay, from June 
- ESCULENT PLANTS. All ſuch plants 


as are <atable and uſually cultivated in kitchen- 


rdens, 8c. for the table; comprehending 
all the eatable root kinds, as carrots, 
parſneps, turneps, potatoes, &c. and all the 
herb kinds, and other plants in which the tops 
are the eatable parts; and the ſame appellation, 
of eſculent is alfo applicable to all the forts 
of eatable fruits. ' a 
ESPALIERS, ranges of dwarf fruit trees, 
trained to a treillage of wood - work in ſuch 
order as to form a kind oſ hedge. 
Eſpaliera are commonly arranged in a ſin- 
le row in the borders round the boundaries of 
he principal divifions of the kitchen garden; 
there ſerving a double or treble purpoſe, 
both profitable, uſeful, and ornamental ; they 
produce plentifully of large fine fruit, with- 
out taking up much room, or any ways in- 


terminated by one 


Fi 


commoding the- ground, and being in a cloſe 


ran hedge- like, in ſome ce, 
er ths alone . in dhe — f 


and having borders immediately r them 
on each fide, afford different aſpeRs for dif- 
ferent plants, as they ſhall require at different 
ſeaſons of the year; as in the winter for 


ſhelter; the ſpring for forwardneſs-; and the 


ſummer for ſhade; and as to the ornament 
and variety, what can be more delightful in 
ſpring, in the excurſion of the walks, than 
the charming appearance the. trees make when 


overed with their ſhowy bloom, differing in 
them 


E s b 


theraſelves;' in thoſe” of different genera, ſpe- 


cies, and varieties; in ſummer, to ſee the 
—_ of the different ſorts advaticing gradu- 
| to 
pleaſ 
ceſſiv : 
ranged all of an equal height, not exceeding 
fix or ſeven feet, cloſely furniſhed with branches 
ranged horizontally at regular diſtances one 
above another, from the 4 up- 
ward, the fruit exhibits itſelf to great 
advantage, and being low, and the branches 
fixed, is not liable to be blown dowu by 
An Eſpalier has this advantage over a wall 
tree, that as being wholly detached, the branches 
bave h to form fruit ſpurs on both fades, 
which in the wall-tree cannot be effected but 
on one. en et 
I be ſorts of fruit uſually employed to form 
Eſpaliers, are principally apples, pears, and 
plums; but ſeveral other ſorts may alſo be 
ſed to increaſe the variety, as quinces, apri- 
cots, cherries, almonds, mulberries, vines, 
fgs, filberds, &c. 6 
_ Obſerve always however to contrive to have 
all thoſe trees in the ſame line or „that. 
are nearly of the ſame growth, for the fake of 
bay a 6 
They ſhould be planted principally: on thoſe 
borders ſerving as the immediate outer boun- 
dary to the quarters of the kitchen garden, 
— immediately verging the principal walks; 
they may alſo be planted in fimilar order in 
pleaſure grounds, &c. if thought convenient. 
The width of the borders may be about fix 
feet, and the line of Eſpaliers placed four 
feet at leaſt, from the outer and eigh- 
teen or twenty feet diſtant in the row, — 4 
cially for apples, pears, and plums; though 
for apples and pears grafted, &c. on free 
ſtocks, twenty one feet is not too much; but 
the trees planted at that diſtance, taking a 
long time before they approach each other to 
fill the Eſpalier, they appear ſtraggling and 
irregular, that few perſons plant them above 
fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet aſunder; if 
however they are planted only fifteen or eigh- 
teen feet diſtance, they will meet and form a 
cloſe Eſpalier ſooner by ſome years; and when 
they begin to interfere and incommode each 
other, the interfering branches of every other 
tree may be gradually cut away annually in 
- winter-pruning, to give the intermediate trees 
room to advance and meet each other, and at 
laſt the others may be taken quite away, and 
the remaining trees ſtanding at thirty or fix 
and thirty feet diſtance will have full ſcope to 


on; and in autumn, how 
to find the various kinds arrive ſuc- 
nn and as the trees are ar- 


r 


be 
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All trees intended for Ef; 
propagated | fring and ing, ſhould 
grafted or within ſix inches of the 


palier, quite from the bottom regular. 
upward; and the firſt ſhoots from the gra 
or bud ſhould alſo in ſpring, when a year old, 


the graft, to force out a ſupply of five, ſix, or 
more good ſhoots at that part, for the reaſon 
juſt mentioned; and whether the trees art 
then in the nurſery or planted in the Eſpalier, 
the ſhoots or branches ſo obtained ſhould, 
the ſame ſummer or autumn, when eighteen 
inches or two feet or more long, be trained 
along as they advance to ſtakes placed for that 
purpoſe, laying the. ſhoots to the right and 
left ear ap # in the poſition proper to 
give them the firſt neceſſa 
trees; if the trees are raiſed in nurſeries for 
ſale, the above practice is eligible, wherebs 
the trees are rendered more ſaleable, and their 
value increaſed; and if the firſt heading does 


quired, : you may practiſe a ſecond heading, 
either in whole, or only ſome of the middle- 
moſt: ſhoots, or as you ſhall judge neceſlary ; 
afterwards they muſt be trained all princi ally 
at tull-lengghu-r nw nn ft 7 n 
When the trees in the nurſery are from two 
to. four, or five years old from the grafting or 
budding, being furniſhed with fix, cight, ten, 
or more good branches near the bottom, pro- 
perly ſituated for ranging two ways, according 
to the line of the Efpalier, they are then tit 
for planting out finally for that purpoſe, ob- 
ſerving the diſtances as before-mentioned. 
If apples and pears upon dwarf flocks, 
fifteen or eighteen feet may be ſufkcient ; but 
if upon free ſtocks, twenty-one feet at leaſt is 
neceflary : plums ſhould alfo be planted eigh- 
teen feet diftance at leaſt in the line; cher- 
ries,” apricots, figs, mulberries, vines, &c. 
never leſs than en diſtance, but if eigh- 
teen the better: as ſoon as they are planted, 
place ſtakes, ranging the way of the row, and 
to which tie the branches with oſier twigs, 
diofe- of cach tree horizontally to the right 
and left, keeping an equal number on each 
ade, at fix or eight inches diſtance one above 
another, and at full length, except a farther 
ſupply of more branches may be wanting, to 
furnith the bottom and middle of the tree; 
then ſhortening is to be practiſed according 
to the rules aforementioned, in order to ob- 
tain the proper ſupply; afterwards train ail 
the branches at full length, till all thote of 


each tree meet, aud all redundant ſhoots more 
| 2 


than 


ſpread, N. 


3 K 


Their general training and planting. © 
iers, that ar 


3 to procure lower branches to forniſh = 


be headed down within five or ſix inches 


form as Eſpalier- 


not furniſh the ſupply of lower branches re- 


— „ * 1 


| 
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gz 
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Anodier methed of forming 
ſometimes 


paliers, and 


and the middle one 
perpendicular ſhoot muſt ſtill be directed up- 
wards, to furniſh more lateral foo fork 
rizontals, which muſt be trained horizontally } 
to each fide, as above, ſtill continuing your 
upright in the middle; o 
ight ſhoot ſhould not throw out 
it ſhould be ſhort- 
ened, whereby i will furniſh freſh ſhoots at 
two or four of which, ac- 


x the 


horizontals low 


any deſired 


trees. 


or poles, a 
length, and ſo tram the 
along, from ſtake 40 ſtake. 

But for che ſake of ornament, a 
frame or treillage may be formed of ſquare 
timbers, and to have it more durable, the 
principal poſts might be of oak, two or three 
rails carried from poſt to 
poſi, the firit about twelve inches from the 
bottom, one at top, and a third in the middle 
pace; or, if a high eſpalier, may have four 
or five rails; then thin 
or {mall aſhen poles, & c. are fixed upright to 

the, rails om de face next the trees, n foot 


inches {quare, 
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than the allotted e to be e bets <aoehetios, 
To either of the abovetreillage-work, the 


Eſpalben wers, 
Eſpalier · trees are to de trained in a regular 


aſter having headed 
I firſt a us above ordered, 
about three 1 the two fide ones 
n 


the tree in furniſhes 


, the way of the E- 

one is trained up- 

* * Bog ng two muſt 2 ſame of the next and every 
C g 


number on each ſide, rangin 


ho WwWever, 


| 
| 


ny are mag «dranced-; then taki 
Z Io -w 
as Gretel below ; or — 


to preſerve uniformity, 
may be formed at once, at 


I ET 


ge-works for the above pur- 
poſe may be of different — of ſts for 
uſe and ornament, according 
convenience : the cheapeſt 
made, is that of 1 ſtakes driven into 
the ground a foot diſtance, and ſawed level at 
top, tive or ſix feet high; and flips of deal, 
the top the whole 
hes of yes trees 


| 
* 
ous the article DwanrrF TREEs, which, if the 
| 


Theſe treilla 


N 
ö 
our or 
ny 2 I unneceſſary wood, and ſearce any fruit ; 


= = a ſtump of eac 


ſquare ſlips of deal, 
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to render it more ornamental and durable. 


manner, N the lowermoſt branches 
wn horizontal * or eight inches 
the ground, or narking them to the 
; the next courſe five 
ſix inches above — 3 mg 


courſe: all che way up, — an ery. 
exatily in the 
ſame horizontal poſition, diſt ance from 
bottom to top, training them always along at 
full length, except, as aforeſaid, there be a 
want of wood in any part; then, to force out 
the ſupply: wanted, ſhorten ſome contiguous 
ſhoots to five or fix inches, either the ſame 


ſummer they are produced, in June, otherwiſe 
not till following; and ſo continue every 
year i ug the number of horizontals, 


arranged as above, till the trees are furniſhed 


wich nches one above another, 2 
tom to top of the treillage. 


Ther general pruni 


As to the general pruning "ow: oY 
obſerve ſor one thing, the branches are for 


the general part to be trained always at full 


length ; for ſhortening more than juſt neceſ- 


ſary to procure. an occaſional ſupply of 


wood, would not only produce a confuſion of 
branches, but as the trees of apples, 

plums, cherries, m always 
produce their fruit upon ſpurs, as obſerved in 


branches are trained at full length, generally 
firſt form themſelves towards the upper part, 
and ually along the ſides at 2 eye; 

that ſhortening, it would cut awa 


faid firſt frunful parts, and from the 
that inſtead of forming ſpurs, Ges vat 


tho 


and this is the reaſon we ſee ſo many ill- form- 
ed Eſpalier- trees, many people thinking ſhort- 
ening the ſhoots is neceſſary to ſtrengthen 


therm as they call it, and hereby the tree 
throws out vaſt quantities of wood every 
ſummer, which they either then, or in win- 


ter, or ſpring 1 = _ "ao general 
ut an in 


or two long, and from every eye of theſe 


ſtumps, more ſtrong ſhoots rite the year fol- 
lowing, and theſe are alſo ſtumped off in the 


ſame manner, and ſo they continue from year 
to year, by which means the tree is filled 
with large cluſtering ragged ſpurs, formed 
entirely of the ftumps of ſhoors : therefore, 
always keeping in mind to continue all the 
ous and branches principally at full length; 


and, 
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and, when neceſſary to cut out any ſuper- In-performing the ſummer 
abundant wood, always take-it off quite cloſe, | begin betimes, before the young w 
never leaving any ſtump; and conſtantly en- [long and woody, all ncies may be 
courage the fruit ſpurs, which are natural | rubbed off cloſe by hand; but if the ſhoots are 
ſhoots of from about half an inch to one or | firſt ſuffered to be of conſiderable length, and | 
two in length; obſerving however, when any | hardened, the knife muſt be uſed, always F 
of theſe are worn out, or grown. cankery, or | rubbing or cutting cloſe. EINE] | | 
become "ny 1 8 to project conſiderably | Winter pruning.—This may be performed 
foreright, they Id be cut out cloſe, to | any time from the fall of the leaf in Novem- 
make room for thoſe of better growth. — ber till March; in this pruning, = general 
Eſpaliers ſhould have two principal dreſſings regulation is to be obſerved in the old 
annually, 1. e. ſummer and winter pruning. and new branches, leſs or more, according to 
The ſummer drefhng is principally to re- circumſtances: examine firſt the Nate of all 
e the ſhoots of the ſame year: and in | the main horizontals ; obſerving that all the 
which it ſhould be obſerved, that, as in ſum- | ſame former well-placed bearers, and the fame 
mer the trees often produce numbers of ſhoots | regular-trained branches, in general, are to- 
more than are wanted, or can be trained | be wholly retained, as long as they continue 
in; therefore, keeping in mind the proper in a good fruitful tare, or others advancing in 
diſtances, and general poſition of the neceſſary a proſperous way to that degree of maturity, 
branches to form each tree, begin early in only giving attention in this pruning, if any are 
June, and clear off all ſuperffuities as they are | cafually decayed, or much declining, or that 
produced, that is, all fore-right ſhoots uin aſſume a ſingularly unproſperous habit, or we 
from the front and back of the branches; unfruitful growth, cut or prune them either to 
thoſe of very luxuriant growth ſhould always | their origin, or cut down to ſome lower well 
be diſplaced, rubbing or cutting them off 2 placed more fruitful young branch ariſing 
not however reducing any of thoſe ſhoots | therefrom, or immediately adjoining, eligibly 
produced immediately from the end of the | ſituated to ſupply the place of that cut away, 
which muſl be left entire, one to each if it ſhall appear neceſſary; likewiſe any 
branch for a leader, or to extend the branches | caſual long-cxtended old naked branch, un- 
in length, and form a further ſupply of fruit- | furniſhed with proper fruit-ſpurs for bearing. 
ſpurs. All other ſhoots, however good and | or that does not ſupport any lateral branches 
well-placed, ariſing from the ſides of the hori- furniſhed therewith, thould alſo be pruned in a 
zontals, and that are evidently ſuperabundant, fimilar manner: ſo, obſerving theſe particu- 
i. e. more than what can be trained in, conſiſt- lars, retain all the proper, regular-trained 
ent with the allotted diſtances and regular po- | horizontals, or general branches : and in. 
ſition of the general horizontals or bearing- | which, where there ave large cluſtering ragged 
branches, ſhould alſo be taken off; obſerving, | ſpurs, formed by the remaining ſtumps of 
however, to preſerve here and there a good | ſhortened ſhoots as before obſerved, cut them 
ſhoot towards the lower part of the branches, | alſo off cloſe, being careful to preſerve all the 
in the moſt vacant ſpaces, or where bad branch- | natural fruit-ſpurs already deſcribed. Examine 
es occur, training them up between at full length | alſo ſuch young ſhoots that were trained up in 
till winter pruning; and if then not wanted, may | the ſummer-drefling ; ſuch of them as are well 
be cut out: for it is neceſſary always, at any placed, and tow the lower parts of the 
rate, to leave ſome as a reſerve till winter, in | main branches, and are likely to be wanted to 
caſe of any unforeſeen vacancy happening. In | ll any preſent or future vacaney, are to be 
the above manner go over the Eſpalier-trees of | left and trained up regularly at full length ; for 
all ſorts twice every ſummer at leaſt, the firſt |it is neceſſary always to have ſome young 
time carly in June as aforeſaid, and again in Ju- | branches advancing below in the moſt vacant 
ly. In the firit dreſſing in June, if there is any | ſpaces, in training between the principal ones, 
vacancy wants filling, you may pinch any con- | in different parts, where you thall judge ne- 
tiguous ſtrong young ſhoot vi the year, to three | ceſary, without crowding, to be coming for- 
or four eyes, whereby it will furniſh the like | ward gradually to a bearing ſtate; to ſupply the 
number ot ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, which you | place of ſuch as are apparently declining, or 
may train into the vacant ſpace, _ but bad bearers; all other young ſhoots left in 
The above ſummer-dreſſings are not only | fummer, that are not wanted for the above 
beneficial to the trees, but by clearing out uſe- | purpoſe, thould now be cut out cloſe, oblerv- 
leſs wood, admit the ſun and air to effect the | ing, as in the ſummer pruning, that all ſhoots 
growth and ripening of the fruit, and the whole | ariting ſingly, immediately from the ends of the 
appears iu a neat, requilite regularity. horizontals, muſt now allo de left entire, that 
. | 1 


ngs, if yow 


— 


— 


is, leaving only one to each branch as a leader, 
and to extend the reſpective branches in length, | 
to hill the extent of Eſpalier allotted, as far as | 


of the Eſpalier trees is performed both by 


pliant twigs (ſee Offer and Salix); and with 


end faſt in the hand; bring the other part 


cloſe to the treillis, twiſt that part of the twig 
about the larger end once or twice, cloſe to the 
brauch, and turn the point in betwixt that and 
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there is ſufficient 28 ſo 


-t 


41. 


more ſlender, ſmaller, ſharp-pointed nails 
thoſe uſed in common wall-tree nailing ; 

ving a proper quantity of neatly-cut 
cloth ſhreds, proceed in laying-in and nailing 


45 4 


that every — ſo reſerved for 
training in, muſt, except in caſe of a vacancy 
alſo ſtill be continued * length, the 

will then naturally form fruit-fpurs at — 
exery eye or bud all along their ſides. 

For as the branches of apples, pears, plums, 
chernes, &c. always produce their fruit upon 
ipurs, which generally begin to form when the 
branches are two or three years old, provided 
the branches are left entirez but if ſhortened, 
they never form properly. 


| 


| 


then proceed to freſh tie or nail all the hori- 
zontals, old and new, in a neat manner to the 
treillage, ſtill preſerving nearly an equal num- 
ber on each ſide of every tree, and all at 
regular diſtances of five or ſix inches, and 
their poſition ſo much horizontal, as their 
extremities may not be above fix or eight 
inches higher than the bottom parts, training 
every. branch ſtraight, clean from the bottom 


to the extremity, er them neatly thoſe of deciduous trees; they 


ts of the treillage. 
faſtening the branches 


to the railing or upri 
train 1 


tying and nailing chem to the treillis, as may 
be convenient. | 

The tying is the moſt eligibly and neatly 
performed with ſmall ober twigs, and is 
occaſionally effected with old ſhip-rope- yarn, 
and ſometimes with baſs, though this is much 
inferior to the other two ; and the ofiers for 
tying being in many places the moſt readily 
attainable, ſhould chuſe the ſmaller, lender, 


—— 


which the mode of tying is, — put the twi 
round behind the treillage, keeping the biggeſt 


forward round the branch, which, being 


the tying, drawing it moderately tight, and 
then cut both ends off even, to about an inch ; 
and thus procced with the general branches 
in regular order. If rope-yarn, or baſs, is 
occaſionally uſed for this purpoſe, the tying 
ſhould generally be brought twice round, 
moderately tight, to ſecure the branches 
etfectually in their requiſite poſition. 

Or, if nailing in the branches is intended, it 
oy be very neatly and effectually performed, 

t 


e Og or uprights of the treillis are of 
ſome tolerable ſubſtance, to admit of driving 


wall-trees. Ws; 
* > 


the branches, in the ſame order as in nailing 
In tying or nailing the branches, if an 


terminal ſhoot is not long enough to —1 
from che laſt faſtening to 3 _ - 
upright, and that it projects irregularly, thou 
tie — twig, dec. near the end, and thereby 
extend the ſhoot in the proper line and regulat 
poſition, faſtening the twig, or other tying, 
round the ard next rail of the treillage. 
EVERGREENS. 


Having v inter- pruned the trees, you muſt | All ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 


plants that retain their green leaves the year 
round, may bedenominated r though 
it is moſt commonly underſtood of trees and 
ſhrubs, of which there are t numbers in 
our gardens and plantations, employed both 
for ornament, variety, and as foreſt- trees for 
timber, many of which are adapted to grow in 
any part of the habitable world; and in general 
their leaves are harder and leſs ſuccalent than 
are not in the 
leaſt influenced by the cl or inclemen 
of ſeaſons, but e them in — 
verdure through the year; the old leaves 
remaining a long time aſter the formation of 
the new ones, and do not drop them at any 
determinate time. 

Many herbaceous perennials enjoy the ſame 
privilege with the Ever trees in retaining 
their leaves, and reſiſt the ſeverities of winter; 
ſome even can diſpenſe with earth for ſome 
conſiderable time, ſuch are the houſe-leeks, 
navel-worts, alocs, &c. being replete with 
juices, which the leaves imbide from the 
humidity of the atmoſphere, ſufficient for 
effecting the purpoſes of vegetation. 1 Sag 

Although all the principal Evergreen trees 
and ſhrubs are treated of in the courſe of this 
work under their reſpective ra, we think it 
eligible to collect into one point of view a liſt 
of all the principal forts commonly cultivated 
for plantations in the full ground, and which 
are proper for uſe and ornament in gardening. 

So in this place we ſhall only exhibit the 
hardy forts; for the others, fee GREEN- 
HoUSP, HoT-House, &. 

Each fort is arranged according to its gene- 
rical title, viz. — | 

Arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree common ar- 
butus, with oblong fruit with round fruit 
with red flowers - double bloſſomed common 
arbutus oriental arbutus, or andrachne— 
curled-leaved andrachne. 

Artemiſia, mugwort—tree-wormwood, 


the nails therein ; and * this occaſion ſhould} 


Atriplex, 


* 
* 
4's 


- 


EVE 
Atriplex, Sea-purflane tres-—broadJdeaved—- 


narrow-leaved. 3 PH | 

- Baccharis, plougbman's ſpikenard. 
Bignonia, trumpet-flower—Evergreen, 
Bupleurum, ſhrubby ZEchiopian hartwort. 
Buxus, the box-tree—broad-leaved tree-box 


—narrow-leav old-ſtriped—filver-ſtriped 
— gold-edged — curled ſtriped-leaved — dwarf 
ſhrubby box. | 


- 
- = 


E VE 


Kalmisz broad leaved-- narroww-leaved. 
Laurus, bay- tree common bay—broad- 


lleaved— narrow leaved. 


Lavendula, lavender - common ſpiked 

broad- leaved French. W 
Liguſtrum, privet—Evergreen privet. 

| W Erergiten honey- 

ſuckle. BER 


Magnolia, Evergreen magnolia, called lau- 


Celaſtrus, ſtaff. tree Virginia upright ce · | rel. leaved tulip- trec. 


laſtrus— climbing celaſtrus.. 


edicago, moon: trefoil ſhrubby, hoary, 


Ciſtus, rock- roſe - poplar - lea ved willow Evergreen medicago. 
leaved - bay-leaved-—waved-leaved round- ] Meſpilus, the medlar Evergreen meſpilus, 


leaved — ſea-purflane-leaved — ob white- 
leaved—hoary-leaved—Montpeher 
ciſtus—ladamferous ciſtus—Cretan ciſtus. 
Clematis, virgin's-bower Evergreen Spa- 
niſh climber. 
Cneorum, widow-wail, but one ſort. 
Cupreſſus, cypreſs-tree—common cypreſs, 
with upright branches with ſpreading branch- 
es with ſmall fruit—blue-berried cypreſs. 
Cytiſus, tree-trefoil Evergreen Neapolitan 
tus 
Daphne, ſpurge-laurel—common- ſpurge- 
laurel—yari ol Gave 
. horſe- tail. 
Erica, heath ſome rar e 
Euonymus, ſpindle- tree Evergreen ſpindle- 


tree. 
green-leaved 


Hedera, ivy-tree—common 
ivy-tree—gold-ſtriped - ſilver- ſtrĩped — black- 
berried—yellow-berried—dwart creeping. 

Hyſſopus, hy ſop—whate-flowered—purple- 
flowered. 

Hex, the holly-tree—common ; of which 
there are the following varieties—common 
green prickly-leaved—ſmooth green-leaved— 
green-leaved yellow-berried— box-leaved — 

old-ſtriped common prickly-leaved—filver- 
firiped common prickly-leaved—gold-ftriped 
ſmooth-leaved—ſilver-ſtriped ſmooth-leaved— 
narrow-leaved itriped—cream-coloured ſtriped 
—ſawed-leav edge-hog holly, having the 
whole ſurface of the leaves covered with thort 
ſpines, of which there are, green hedge-hog— 
filver-ſtriped hedge-hog—g 
and ſilver-edged hedge-hog holly--blotch- 
ed- lea ved yellow-berried--Hertfordſhire white- 
leaved--copper-coloured ; with ſeveral other leſs 
material varieties--Dahoon broad-leaved holly. 

Juniperus, Juniper-tree—common juniper 
— taller Swediſh juniper—Spanith large- ber- 
ried juniper—red Virginia and Carolina cedar 


— Bermudascedar—Phcoenician cedar—Lycian 
cedar—great, cypreſs-leaved Jamaica cedar. — 
Savin tree—ſpreading ſavin—upright ſavin— 


ſtriped ſavin : all the above are ſpecies and 


vauicties of Juniperus, 


9 


tegum | 


old-ſtriped E 


pyracantha, or Evergreen thorn. 
Myrtus, myrtle — broad -leaved. 
Olea, olive-tree common European. 


leaved, privet- lea ved, and ohve-leaved—the 
broad-leaved, with ſmooth leaves, prickly- 
leaved, and ſawed-leaved—the narrow-leaved. 


ſtriped-leaved. 

| Phlomus, Jeruſalem ſage- tree — broad- leaved 

yellow phlomus—narrow-leaved yellow phlo- 

mus purple phlomus, or Portugal ſage- tree. 
Pinus, pine- tree, fir- tree, and cedar of Leba- 

non: pine kinds are, wiid pine, called Scotch 


Weymouth pine —great-coned ſtone pine 
long three-leaved ſwamp pine Cembra pine 
frankincenſe large-coned pine dwarf pine: 
tir kinds are, ſilver yew-leaved fir Norway 


Newfoundland black ſpruce fir Newfound- 


Corniſh fir balm of Gilead, or ſweet-ſcented 
fir—oriental fir—cedar of Lebanon. 


berry. 

Prunus, plum-tree—Evergreen. prunus, or 
laurel-tree ; of which are, common green 
laurel—gold-ſtriped laurel—and filver-ftriped 
laurel—Portugal laurel. 

| Pyrus, pear- tree Evergreen ſweet-ſcented 
Virginia crab- tree. 

Quercus, oak- tree, and cork-tree common 


vergreen oak, with broad leaves, narrow 
leaves, and holly-leaved—cork-tree with broad 


live oak. 
| Rhamnus, including alaternus and *'buck= 


ternus — ja leaved alaternus — blotched- 


Phillyrea, mock-privet—the common, oval. - 


with roſemary-leaves, lavender-leaved; and 


fir—pineaſter, or long-leaved wild pine — 


ſpruce fir—Newfoundland white ſpruce fir 
land red ſpruce fir—hemlock fr—long-conet: 


| Prinos, winter-berry—Evergreen winter-- 


. 
. 
* 
-. 
% 


- 


leaves, and narrow-leaved—dwart kermes oak 


thorn— common - alaternus—broad-leaved ala- - 


leavedalaternus—gold-ſtriped-leaved alaternus 
—l{itver-ſtriped alaternus—Evergreen buck- 
thorn with narrow leaves—olive-leaved. 
Rhododendron, dwarf roſe-bay.—The com- 
mon dwarf-rofe-bay—large American. | 
Rola, roſe-tree—Evergreen roſe. 

| Roſmarinus,: 
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Roſmarinus, green 
lea ved gold · ſtrĩiped ſilver- ſtripet. 

Ruſcus, butchers'-broom common myrtle- 
lea ved. prickly butchers - broom - broad- lea ved 
hypogloſſum, or to ngue laurel— 
Alexandrian laurel. + 

Ruta, rue—broad-leaved—narrow-leaved. 
Salſola, ſhrubby glaſs-wort and ſtone-crop- 
tree. wh 2 | 
Salvia, ſage=common red-leaved—green 
Sip rofl. rt os: broad-leaved—narrow- 
leaved—lavender-leaved—variegated-leaved. 

Santolina, i hoary- 
teav reen 
. 

Satureia, ſavory—winter-ſavory. 
Taxus, yew- tree — common ye w- tree — 
ſhort- lea variegated-leaved. 

Thuya, Arbor Fite, or tree of life—com- 
mon arbor vitz—Chineſe arbor vitz—Ameri- 
can {weet-ſcented—variegated. 

Viburnum, Lauruftinus—common lauruſti- 
nus — broad-leaved — hairy-leaved — ſhining- 
CCC 
leaved. 

Ulex, furze, gorſe, or whins—common 
wild furze—white-tlowered—long narrow- 
ſpined—ſhort-ſpined—large French furze— 
dwarf-furze. 

All the above liſt of Evergreen trees and 
ſhrubs are ſo hardy, that they proſper in almoſt 
any common foil and ſituation; ſeveral of 
the large forts may be employed both as foreſt- 
trees, and for ornament ; and the ſorts in ge- 
neral are choice furniture for all kinds of 
ſhrubbery works; which, for the general part, 
ſhould be ſtationed in clumps or plantations 
by themſelves, and not too generally inter- 
mixed with trees of the deciduous tribe, or 
only thinly diſpoſed, here and there one, in a 
confpicuous order, to effect the greater 2 


and, in ſome degree, to give a more lively 


appearance to the 8 in 
winter, by their continuing verdure, when the 
deciduous kinds are devoid of foliage; but 
they have a fine effect when they are ſtationed 


in clumps alternately with thoſe of the de-|al 


ciduous kinds, either on the boundaries of 
grand lawns, or any other principal part of 
xg "Sh parks, or fields, or ſides of 

ills, &c. | 

Theſe plants, both of the tree and ſhrub 
kind, in all plantations, whether in ſmall or 
large clumps, or in any running ſhrubbery 
works, ſhould all be ſuffered to retain their 
natural growth, only juſt to cut out or ſhort- 
en any very jambling or irregular ſhoot or 
branch, and broken aud decayed wood. 


Formerly hedges of Evergreens were in 


* 
g * 
= * 


S of ornament; and 
ome ſorts were alſo of much utility, trained in 
hedges for fences and ſhelter, &c. And Ever- 
greens were in repute in the ancient ſtyle 
of gardening, for effeCting various devices in 
rural imitations of deſigns, both 
in the hedge order, and other arrangements, 


Fr 


forming cabinets, pavilions, porticoes, pi- 


laſters, niches, domes, arcades, cornices, pedi- 
ments, amphitheatres, and many other ſimilar 
imitations, as well as in various detached 
figures, as pyramids, globes, columns, &c. and 
which were often ſo arranged and curiouſly 
trained as to exhibit an air of grandeur and 
art in that peculiar branch of gardening ; but 
ſince the more rural or natural imitations in 


moſt of theſe formal works both in the hedge- 
order, and the various fancy-devices of 
* kinds, are almoſt wholly 1 from 
the liſh gardens; though, as before noticed, 
hed —. ſome particular forts of Ever 

mi Fe be admitted occaſionally, both uſefully 
and ornamentally, ſuch as in the manner of 
fences, and by way of ſhelter to particular 


diſtricts, and, being always in verdant foliage, 
will have an ornan appearance at all 
ſeaſons. | | 


The moſt eligible Everg for in- 
cipal ee ee a hol ſl 
yew ; — of which, being cloſely branched 
from the bottom upward, form thiek, cloſe, 
ſubſtantial hedges, well adapted, either as 
fences, or to divide, incloſe, or form ſhelter to 
any particular compartments ; though, for an 
outward hedge-fence, the holly is ſuperior, on 
account of its defenſive thorny armature, with 
which all the leaves are amply furniſhed, 
rendering it a very formidable hedge, almoſt 
equal to quick or hawthorn, againſt the incur- 
ſions of men and 1 leaves, being 
of a ſhining green, thow always a liv 
n however, both thele ſorts — 
formerly in univerſal eſtimation, and the moſt 
generally adopted as principal Evergreen 
hedges, they growing very cloſe and firm as 

ways to retain their proper poſition. | 
But ſeveral other forts of os admit 
of being trained in neat pretty hedges, in a 
ſecondary degree, as it were, for variety, 
ornament, and other deſigns, in pleafure- 


grounds ; ſuch as phillyrea, alaternus, laurel, 
lauruſtinus, Evergreen-privet, bay tree, Ever- 

reen oak, box-tree, ſea-purſlane-tree, juniper, 
cedar, roſemary ; but more generally 
the firſt five or ſix ſorts; though, in former 
gardening, when hedge-work was greatly pre- 

ominant, all the ſorts were occaſionally em- 
ployed in that order; ſome principally for 


1 
7 


variety 8 


horticultural deſigns have fo greatly prevailed, 
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variety and ornament, others by way of in- 
ternal fences, or to incloſe particular com- 
partments, and ſome as diviſional hedges, &c. 
ut of the whole, the laurel, in particular, 
forms a moſt beautiful, and, if required, a lofty ; 
Evergreen hedge, of a noble appearance, in its 
luxunant ſhining foliage. | 
And of the above-mentioned: forts, ſome 
admit of being trained hedge-faſhion, or in a 
handſome ſpreading order, to cover any naked 
Wall, paling, or any unſightly fence of that 
kind : and = which occafion the following 
ſorts are the moſt properly adapted: phillyrea, 
alaternus, laurel, lauruſtinus, 1 pyracantha; 
which ſorts, being planted cloſe to the fence, 
and their branches trained thereto in a ſpread- 
ing manner, will form a cloſe growth, and 
ellectualiy anſwer the intention very agreeably 
in conſtant verdure, ſummer and winter, in 
their continuing leaves. Or the laurel is alſo 
well adapted to plant on ſimilar occaſions, in a 
more extenſive degree, if required, to cover 
any diſagreeable appearance, either in open or 
ſhady places, as it will proſper in almoſt any 
fituation, or even under the ſhade of other 
larger trees; and for this purpoſe, it may either 
be permitted to run up rough, or adyance 
* moſtly in its natural growth, or occaſionall 
trained to ſome regular order, as thought mo 
eligible, whereby to effect the purpoſe in- 
tended: the pyracantha, although ſometimes 
trained apainit walls, is not fo well adapted for 
completely covering any conſiderable extent as 
the other above named ſorts, is more generally 
applicable to occupy fome moderate ſpace, 
3 for variety and ornament of its 
utiful red berries in autumn and winter, | 
and for which is frequently trained againſt the 
front part of a dwelling, or ſome conſpicuous 
wall or building, or introduced in affemblage 
for the above occaſion, 

All hedge-work, &c. of the above kind in 
Evergreens, ſhould generally be regularly 
clipped once a year, generally in ſummer or 
early in autumn; but to continue them in 
perfect neat order, that operation would be 
digible twice in that ſeaſon, the firſt cutting in 


| 


June, and the ſecond about the e or latter 
end of Auguſt. 
The propagation of Evergre s effected 


by ſeveral afferent methods, as by fi 
cuttings, ſuckers, &c. as is fully e 
each ſort under its reſpective us; per- 
formed moſtly. in the ſpring, of ſometimes in. 
autumn, in September and Ofober ; but the 
more general part in the ſpring, in March and 
beginning and middle of April, or occaſionally ' 
ſome forts in ſummer, by cuttings and layers 


Tunis genus furniſhes two ha 


often, in particular hard-wooded ſorts, rike 
root more freely than in the older wood, - 


The ſeaſon for planting Evergreens is 36 


tumn and ſpring; but the autumn plauting 
ſhould r be performed early in that 
ſeaſon, that is, 

end of Septen ber, to the end of October or 
November at lateſt, before che approach of 
froſt; for Ever ſhovld not be too gene- 
rally tranſplanted after the above-mentioned 


ſeaſons, as, if ſevere froſt or ſharp cold wea- 


ther ſet in before they ſtrike freſh root, it 
would —_ injure many forts ; and, there- 
fore, it would be m 

the principal planting in the ſpring, in March 
and early part of April. 

Any neceſſary pruning in Evergreens ſhould 
be performed either in the advanced part of the 
ſpring, latter end of March, April, or May, 
or, occaſionally, in any of the ſuminer months, 
or early part of autumn, not later than Sep- 
tember or beginning of October, and never 
any general pruning in winter, or after the 
commencement of cold weather, eſpecially 
any cloſe cutting, to expoſe the interior parts 
ſ to the cold, which, in moſt ſorts, 
would affect the young ſhoots and leaves, and 
occaſion the foliage to change brown, and 
aſſume. a difagreeable appearance all winter: 
though the cutting or ſhortening any particu- 
lar rambling ſhoot or branch Will not mate- 
rally affect chem; only to avoid any con- 
ſiderable cloſe cutting in that ſeaſon. * 
Likewiſe the clipping of thy ow. hedges 
ſhould be effected principally in ſummer and 


early part of autumn: never clip them in 
winter or too early in the ſpring; for if the 
cold of thoſe ſeaſons is ſuddenly admitted, by 
cloſe cutting in the outer ſhoots, it would 


change all the leaves to a'ruſty brown colour, 
as re obſerved, that the hedge would have 
a very diſagreeable aſpect for a long time after, 


freſh production; ſo that any principal clip- 
ping of Evergreen hedges ſhould not be com- 
menced: before May; or, if the hedge was 


or July is time enough to begin that work; 
and ſhould generally be wholly" finithed in 


Auguſt, or early in September, before the ſet- 


ting in of cold weather. 


UONY MUS, Spindle- tree. 


and evergreen flowering ſhrubs for the ſhrub- 
de , of ten or twelve feet ſtature, ornamented 
wi fimple leaves, and bunches of ſmall pen- 
tapetalous white flowers. 

| Clafs and order, Pentandria Mond gynta. 


of the young ſhoots of the ſame ſeaſon, which 


3L 


om about the middle or latter 


ore adviſable to perform 


till covered with young ſhoots and leaves in 


properly clipped the preceding ſummer, June 


rdy deciduous 


' Charatters.] CaLyx is monophyllous, and 


E UO 
five-parted: Corolla, | four or five oval, 
plane, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, fave ſhort 


ts, and twin antherz. 3 
an acuminated l ort ſtyle, and o 
tuſe ſtigma. Se A abe EY 
peatagonous, quinquanguiar, quinquelocular, 
| colenrad bee baving one oval ſeed in each 


* 


The principal ſpecies and varieties are, 
I. EvonyYMUsS nog 1564” 

European deciduous Spindle tree.] Euony- 
mus with an upright woody ſtem, dividing 
into many branches, riling ten or fifteen feet 
high, garniſhed with oblong oppolite leaves ; 
and from the ſides of the branches, fmall 
bunches of greeniſh quadrifid flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by pentagonous capſules, diſcloſing 
| their granulous red feeds in a beautiful man- 
ner in autumn. | 
Farieties, ] Narrow leaves and deep red 
berries—with pale red berries— with White 
berries—with broad leaves — with variegated 
leaves. 1 18 neg tl 
2. EvoxyMus Americanus. : 

American Ever-green Spindle-trec.] Euony- 
mus with a ſhrubby ſtem, 'dividing into many 
oppoſite branches, riſing fix or eight | feet 
high; garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, evergreen, 
leaves, growing oppolite ; and from the ſides 
and ends of the branches, ſmall cluſters of 
quinquifid, whitiſh flowers, 8 
roundith, rough, protuberant capſules, ſel - 

Dede in land. a | 


dom ripenin 255 
Fariety.] Wich rariegated leaves. 
Both theſe ſpecies and varieties are hardy, 
ſucceed in any common ſoil and expo- 


be firſt grows wild in hedges and woods 
in many parts of Britain, and other parts of 
Europe, but has been long an inhabitant of 
gardens, eſteemed for the ornamental appear- 
ance of its ſeeds : particularly the red forts, in 
October and November, when the. capſules 
ſpread open, and expoſe the berry-like ſeeds, 
form a fine N the branches of which 
being uſed for 
derives the name Spindlc-tree. 100 
The ſecond is of American growth, and is 
2a very pretty evergreen, for any ornamental 


- 


ſure. 


, - 4 


Perepagatien of both Species. _ 
The Enonymus Europe us, 5 may 


be propagated plentifully by ſeeds, layers, and] 3. 


. cuttings. | 
By Seed. So it in a bed or border of com- 


mom earth, in Od ober or November, cover- 
ing with can near an inch deep; and the 


nts will rite in ſpring following, though | © 
8 many of them not till the ſecond 


making ſkewers and ſpindles, | 


Þ 


1 ba 2 | 
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ſpring: keep them clear of weeds till autumn. 


then tranſplant them in pot Why and in 
two or three years they will be of due fize 
for the ſhrubbe 5 | 

By Layers.—Lay down the young ſhoots in 
autumn. or winter, or early in ſpring, givi 
them a flit at a joint, and they will 
by autummwfollowing. 


By Cuttings, —In autumn take off cuttings 
of the 


plant them in a ſhady border, and they will be 
rooted in one year. 

Either of the two latter methods, or bud- 
ding, of grafting, are the only certain way of 
continuing the varieties, which vary from one 
to the other by ſeed. _ . IX Is 

The ſecond ſort, and variety, is propagated 
chiefly by layers of the young branches in 
autumn, giving each a flit, and they will be 
rooted and fit to tranſplant by that time 
twelvemonth. 


EUPATORIUM, Hemp Agrimony. - 


Of this genus are ſeveral herbaceous flow. - 
ery perennials for the pleaſure-ground, pro- 


ducing annual ſtalks from two to four or 
hve feet high; adorned chiefly with fimple 
leaves, and terminated by cluſters of com- 


pound flowers. . 
Claſs and order, Syngene/fia Polygamia 


RR : 
harafers,] CALyx, a ſcaly, imbricated, 
general cup. CoROLLA, ſeveral funnel-ſhap- 
ed, hermaphrodite florets, five-parted, and 
ſpreading at the brim, STAMINA, five fila- 
ments, and cylindric antheræ. Pisril run, 
a ſmall germen, long bifid ſtyle, and narrow 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none. SEMEN, an 
oblong downy ſeed under each floret. | 
I. EUPATORIUM cannabinum, 9 
Hen Eupatorium or Common European 
Hemp Agrimony.) Eupatorium with upright 
reddiſh ſtalks, three fect high, fingered-lcayes, 
having oblong, indented lobes, and the ſtalks 
terminated by large cluſters of pale-red flow- 
ers. 
2. EUPATORIUM maculatum. © _ 
Sperted-/ialked American Eupatorium. ] Eu- 
patorium with upright dark : 
ſtalks two feet high, . with ſpear- 
ſhaped, equally ſerrated, rough leaves by fives, 
and the top terminated by a corymbous cluſter, 
of purpliſh flowers. aphid Bp 
UPATORIUM aromaticum. oo 
Aromatic White Pennſylvanian Eupator ium.] 
{ptr with upright ſtalks three feet 
high, oval-obtuſe, trivervous, ſerrated leaves, 
and the ſtalks terminated 
f white flowers. | * 
4. EUPATORIUM purpureum. 


A 


a Co 


4 
4 


by corymbous cluſters, 


| 


k * 


rooted - 


young ſhoots eight or ten inches long, 


urple - ſpotted 


Pup 


* 
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Purple Canada  Eupatorium. ] Evpatorium 
with upright ſtalks four feet high, garniſhed 
with long, * ſpear-ſhaped, unequally ſerrated, 
rough leaves by fours, and terminated at top 
by cluſters of purple flowers. 3 
F. EupAToORIUM altiſſimum. © — 
- Higheſt Pennſylvanian Eupatorium.] Eupa- 
torium with upright, ligneous ſtalks, four 
or five feet high, garniſhed with very long, 
ſpear- ſhaped, nervous, ſlightly-ſawed leaves, 
and terminated at top by corymbous cluſters of 
white flowers. | | 17 5 
6. EurATORIUN perfoliatum. ” | 
 Perfoliate Virginia atorium.] Eupato- 
num with upright ſtalks three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with long rough leaves, conneCted at 
their baſe, and perforated by the ſtalk, which 
I terminated by cluſters of white flowers. 
All theſe plants have perennial roots, and 
annual ſtalks, rifing in ſpring, flower in July 
and Auguſt, and produce Tipe ſeed in au- 
tumn ; Ge firſt grows wild in England, by 
water-ſides, but all the others are of Ame- 
rican growth, and they are very hardy. 
They are proper furaiture for the compart- 
ments of large pleaſure-grounds, to increaſe 
the variety of flowery perennials, and will 
ſucceed any where, but delight moſt in moiſt 
ſhady places. * 155 
Their propagation is by ſeed, and by part- 
ing che roots in autumn or ſpring. 0 
9 the ſeed on a bed or border of common 
earth, either on the ſurface and raked in, or 
in ſhallow drills half an inch deep; and when 
the plants are two or three inches high, prick 
ſome of them out five or fix inches apart, to 
ſtand till autumn, then tranſplant them where 
they are to remain. | 
parting the roots. The roots furniſh 
off. lun plentifully, which may be ſeparated in 
«umn, and planted out ſeparately, either 
into nurſery-beds for a ſeaſon, or at once in 
the places where they are to ſtand. 

Their principal culture is the keeping clean 
from weeds, digging about them annually, 
and cutting down the decayed ftalks in au- 
tna, un r 
EUGENIA, Eugenia). 3g. 

Conſiſts of tree- kind exotics of Indian 


growth, for the hot-houſe, having oblong, | 


entire, and crenated leaves, and tetrapetalous 
flowers, in bunches and ſingly. 
Claſs and order, Iceſandria Monogynia. 

They are ſhrubby of upright growth; the 
leaves moſtly oblong, in fome ſpecies entire, 
in others notched; and large flowers at the 
ſides and ends of the branches; having a mo- 
nophyllous, quadrifid cup, a corolla of four ob- 
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turbinate germen, ſupporting a ſiople ſtyle, 


ſucceeded by peach-ſhaped, ſucculent, ' unilo- 
duced principally in the Indies, where it is 
eatable. t 
1. EUGENIA malaccen s.. 1 
Malacca, eatable fruited Eugenia.] With 
entire leaves, and branching flower-ſtalks at 
the ſides and ends of the branches. 
2. EUGENIA Fambos. N 
(Fambos)—or Mild Indian Eugenia.] With 
entire leaves, and branching flower-ſtalks ter - 
minating the branches. F320; 
Lie /r! 3; 
 One-flowered Eugenia. ] Wich heart-ſpear- 
ſhaped entire leaves, and lateral peduncles 
Having each one flower. ; 
* UGENIA acutangula. 
Acute-angular-fruited Eugenia.] With ob- 
long crenated Were 1 2 of 
flowers; and oblong, acute - angled fruit. 
5. EUGENIA racemoſa. e 
Racemous-flowering Eugenia.] With oblong 
crenated leaves; long, racemous cluſters of 
flowers; and egg-oval, quadrangular fruit. 
All theſe ſpecies of Eugenia are natives of 
the hot regions of India; and are retained in 
this country in ſome curious ſtove collections 
for variety ; and. are propagated by the ſtones 
or nuts of the fruit, obtained from the Indies, 
and muſt have the aid of a hot-bed or bark- 
bed; alſo ſometimes by layers 
. Spurge, or Burning Thorny 
Tlant. E 
This genus compriſes many ſhrubby and 
herbaceous ſucculents, moſtly tender exotics, 
for the ſtove and n-houſe ; conſiſtin 
chiefly of thick, fethy, ſucculent ſtalks a 
branches, frequently armed with tliorns, ob- 
taining in ſtature ſome ten or twelve feet, 
others ſcarce ſo many inches, of various ſin- 
gular growths, often entirely devoid of leaves, 
and with quadripetalous, cloſe-fitring flowers. 
Claſs and order, Dodecandria Tig, 
Charaters.] CALYx is monophyllous, ven- 
tricoſe, four or* five-parted, ' and perſiſtent. 
CoRoLLa, four or five thick truncated petals. 
STAMINA, twelve or more filaments, and 
globular, didymous anthere. PisTiLLUM, a 
roundith, trigonous germen, three ſtyles, and 


4 


obtuſe ſtigmas. PERICARTTIUu, a roundiſh; 


trilocular capſule, and three roundith ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are numerous: thoſe chicfly 
cultivated in the Engliſk gardens are, 

1. EUPRORBIA antiquorum. 

Euphorbia of the Ancients.) Euphorbia with” 
an - upright, triangular, ſucculent, perennial 


long- obtuſe petals; twenty or more ſtamina ; a talk, ritag fix ore 
MC 2 OTIRY 1 | 


ght feet high, armed with 
3L 2 


cular fit, including a roundiſh nut, and pro- 


crooked 


an =” W 
4 7 
* , 


exooked Gi, and emitti 
man triangular, irregular, 
Gat < having — and eee = 
ah "oh wk N four 
Arbe 1 

angled, Jomed, 8 — 
branches. Nigemmm. 

2. Eur non BIA nerizfo 


ela. 
Euphorbia.) Euphorbia 


Oleander is ogg} 
with an upright, ſucculent, angular 
ſtalk, fet with ay pe con 22 branches aut 


near the top, 
the Lee, _ 

rniſhed with roundiſh, deciduous leaves, 
_ by greeviſh-white clole-fitung flow- 


ws five or ſix feet high; 


. EvynorB14 canerien/is. 

. — leaflcſs Euphorbia.) Euphorbia with 
r 
ing out y 

all around, armed with ſpines by pairs, and 
all the branches turning upward towards their | 
extremities; no but ſmall whitiſh. flow- 
ers at the ends of the _— 


os with ſpines, and S 

E Tiuthymaloides. 
UPHORBIA 

2 s)—or Afjrile-leafed Boftard 

Spore: 75 Euphorbia with ſhrubby, flender, 

ſtalks and branches; rifing eight or 

ten feet higb, oval leaves, ranged 

on two fades of the branches, and 

from the end of the branches ſeveral ſcarlet 

T1 

and w 

6. Evrnonaia Caput Meduſe. 

. (Caput Med or Meduſa's-Head Eu- 

ea ] -Euphotbia with thick, roundiſh, 

m_—_ ſcaly ſtalks, roundiſh ſcaly branch- 


e over one another, „ er 


FAG 
AGARA. 


winged ares and eee Somers : 


with crooked: ſpines, and 


A genus of ſtove exotics, rarniſhed with 


har hom 3 in any too large; 


REUPH 


ger Ber bre and ſrom the vpper 0 of th 


branch- branches, white, vloſe.litring flowers. 
FVerietict.] Line. Meduſa's-head, havin a 
ſhort ſtalk, f or eight inches high, and K. 
der trailing branches, twiſting over one an- 
other — dwarf-trailing Medula's-head, with 
erect [{welling ſcales low Meduſa"s-head, 
without ſcales—deciduous, low ſpreading Maes. - 
duſa's-bead, with leaves ſaon off— 
tes low, ſpreading Medula's. 
All theſe ſpecies of Euphorbia are very 
ſucculent in — and branches, abounding 
with a milky juice, fo extremely acrid, as to 
burn linen, or bliſter the hand or any part off 
the fkin, where applied: and the: 8 
being ſo ſucculent, cuttings thereof, if ou 
erved dry, may be — pt 2 the 
everal months it necefl; r 
will readily emit roots 
| They are all. natives « he bes; pertain 
Africa, Aſia, and America, and retained here 
in 5 ſloves, 9 L app — 
great ſingulari their grow! 
E 2 


always in pots 
51 poor . 3 
a La all eafil ted 

are propaga cu 
of their branches — time in . e 
off the cuttings EE 
hve or fix . long; them on a dry 
ſhe!t till the wound is dial un and ied 
over, as for other 2 n 
1 plant them ſingly — 
of ſandy ſoil, and plunge them in — 
bark; bed; give a little water once or twice a 
week, and they will ſoon be well rooted; and 
may then be placed upon the ſhelves in any 
part of the tore, 

They muſt be allowed: larger pots. occa- 
8 once every year or two, but never 
will be 
neceſſary now and then, which in winter 
once a week is ſufficient, and not oftener. 
than twice in — and autumn, and about 
W 


os. „ 


— 


* 
1 1 * 
F e — * w * a 
A 
* » 
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| Claſs and order, Trirandria Mengnia. 
Charetters.] CALYx, a ſmall quadriſd cup. 
Conor LA, ſour long, concave, ſpreading, . 


| 


* permanent 


FAG 


t petals. en four filaments 

r than the corolla, topped wich oval 

=, PirsTILLUM, an ovate germen, 

ſlender ſtyle, crowned with a twodobed' tig- 
ma. PERICARPTUM, a'globoſe, bivalve cap- 

fule of one cell, containing n * 

I be ſpecies are, 
1. FaGara Pterota, | 
Lentifcus-leaved Fagura.] Fagarawitemar 

ginated leaves. | 
2. FAGARA Tragodes. 
Prickly-leaved Fagara hora Fa Fagara with ſpines 

at the joints under Kind 
Fa firſt ſpecies — cM ſtemy {1 
out branches — with ſmall: 
wi — * the flowers come out from the 

779 foot-ſtalks, four 

or five together. 

I be ſecond ſpecies riſes with a woody ſtew; 

with: branches garuithed with winged leaves, 

and ſpines at their joints; the flowers are pro- 
duced from the ſides of the brancties; as in tlie 
firſt ſpecies. | 

Both forts: muſt be kept conſtantly in the 
bark- pit of the ſtove, and are propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds in 
bed, and — managed as other ſtove 
plants of the like nature. 

FAGUS, the Beech tree, and the Caffee, 
or cheſnut tree. 

This genus retains three hardy, decidu - 
ous trees, two of them of large and beautiful 

wth, valuable to cultivate for timber, and 

ornamental plantations; the other is a 

dwarf ſhrub- like tree for the ſhrubbery, all of 
them adorned with beautiful ſimple foliage, 
and moncecious amentaceous flowers. 

Claſs and order, /Monecia Polyandria. 

Charattrs.) Male and female flowers on 
the ſame tree, collected into globular and cy- 
lindric amentums, having monophyllous cups, 
five-parted in the males, i" fo in the fe- 

— La CoroLLA none. STAMINA, many 

filaments in each cup, and oblong anther. 

P18TILLUM, a germen, three ity 4 ſims | 

ple as. PERICARPIUM, a * round- 

iſh, ſpinous capſule, forme of 1 

containing two nuts. 

The ſpecies are, 
1. Facvus /ylivatica. 
Mood, or Common Beeck awe] Fagus, with 


an upright, ſtraight; ſmooth trunk, riſing ü- 


feet high, and of propertionable 
bulk, ing upward into a fine regular 
head, purer with oval, ſlightly ſerrated 
leaves ; flowers in globular catkins, ſucceeded 
dy angular fruit called maſt, 

Parieties.) With yellow ſtriped "EY 
leaves with dark-purpliſh leaves. 


ty or e 


we 


pots, and plunged in a hot- 


che pleafure-gr 


vas 


2. Fa obs Ca 


» 


with an upright large trunk, growing forty or 
fifty feet high, branching regularly 
into à fine ſpreading” head, garniſhed with 
large, ſpear: d, acutely ſerrated leaves; 


mentums, ſueceeded by round prickly fruit, 
ontainjng two or more nuts. 
Variety} Gold fer pe- Jene Re 


Facus pumila. 


*.] Fagus, with RN.” ike ſtem, branch- 
ng eight or ten fret high, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
— ſerrated leaves, — on the under ſide. 
The flowers of all theſe trees are very in- 
conſiderable in appearance ; thoſe'of the beech- 
tree are collected into roundiſh heads appear- 
ing in May and June; ſucceeded by the — 


| an angular fruit, in autumn; and che flowers 


bf: the two ſpecies of cheſnuts are gathered 
into long catkins, appearing in May, fucceed- 
ed by nuts in autumn, in large, round, 
prickly covers, each containing one, two, or 
more nuts. a 

The firſt two ſpecies may be ranked with 
the firſt clafs of timber trees, both for —— 
ornamental appearance when growing, and 
their various uſes when felled as timber; no 
trees are more ſuitable for parks, extenſire 
lawns, large wilderneſs works and clumps, 
or on the ſides of woods, fields, avenues, and 
by the ſides of large ridings ; that beſides their 
ornamental appearance when 8 and 
expectation of their valuable timber, they af - 
ford a plentiful annual crop of fruit for ſwine, 
deer, and other animals; and the fruit of the 
cheſnut tree is often eaten at table, and is 
2 eſteemed by many when roaſted ; the 

0 


perfection here as in Spain, from whence 
winter. 

The beech was formerly much employed 
to form to ſurround the quarters of 
— according to the anci- 


ent mode of dividing 
{quares, angles, &. it forms a very hand- 
fome hedge, 


in Avguſt. 

The timber of thoſe trees is valuable for 
many purpoſes; that of the beech is eſteem- 
ed by the turners, as alſo by joiners, for 
making bedſteads, chairs, ftools, dreſſer- 


8 purpoſes, as 


22 — F 4 Fog 8 


aroun1 


naked on the under fide; flowers in long 


Dwarf American, or Cheſtittree Chingue- | 


not however, always arrive at ſuch 


r 


the ground into regular 


when neatly ſheared twice every 
ſummer, i. e. about Midſummer, and again 


boards, coffins, &c. and as to the cheſnut, 
che uſes of its timber are almoſt univerſal, 
not only for ices. dut for many other 
well as for making fine 


tables, 


2 


FAG 
Abbes, chairs, bedteads, &c. and all forts: of 


alſo ſuperior for poles for 
other uſes, 6 80 5 bv 
As to the dwarf cheſuut, it is only em- 
ployed for variety in ſhrubberies, and other 
ornamental plantations. | 
All the forts will thrive on 2 all ſoils 
and ſituations, in ſandy, gravelly, loamy, or 
<clazey land, either on r or 

ſides or tops of hills. TONES BY | 
Propaga Culture 


hops, and various 


— 


- 


a | tron and EW 
Firſt of the beech tree. This is eaſily raiſed 
from the maſt or ſced, which ripens abun- 
dantly in September, and which may either 
be ſown then, or in a month or two after, or 
towards ſpring; for which prepare beds four 
feet wide, and raking the earth evenly from 
off the ſurface, about an inch deep, then ſow 
the maſt, and beat it gently down with the 
back of the ſpade, and cover it over with the 
earth the above depth; in ſpring many plants 
will come-up, others not till a year after, and 
when they are two years old, plant them ou: 
in nurſery rows, two feet and half aiunder, by 
a foot to eighteen inches in the rows, to be 
main till they are four or five feet high, or 
more, and then may be tranſplanted, where 
they are to remain. ; 
ond, the cheſnut tree.——T his tree is alſo 
propagated by ſecd, i. e. the nuts, which 
ſometimes ripen perfectly in England; but in 
default of chis, there are vaſt quantities im- 
ported annually | from Spain and Portugal, 
«which are rather- preferable, either of which 
are to be ed in {and till February, then 
ſow them in drills: let the drills be made a 
foot aſunder, and two or three inches deep, in 
which place the nuts two or three inches 
diſtance, and earth them over; they will ſoon 
germinate, and come up freely the ſame ſpring; 
all the culture they require, is to be occafion- 
ally hand-weeded ; a 
tranſplant them in February in nuriery rows. 
at Which time, (prev 
their. roots and trim ff all lide-ſhoots, then 
plant them in lines two-teet and half diſtance; 
and. half that diſtance in the rows; and afics 
having four or fave years' growth, they wall 
be of due ze to plant out for good, either 
for ofnamental plantation, or as foreſt trees. 


Both the above tree kinds, Beech and com- 


mon Cheſnut, may be cultivated to great ad- 
vantage as principal foreſt or timber trees. 
both to grow up for large timber ſtandards, ; 
and in underwogd,. to cut in young growth, | 


every. ſeven, eight, or ten years; and may be 
cultivated in almoſt any foil and ſituation, not 


marſhy wet, .cither by planing young plants | ute, uniflorous ſpatha. CoRroLLa, ſix ſpot- 


veſſels to hold liquor; as under-wood,' it is 


ſtance, to 


1 
when two years old. 


ious to planting, ſhorten; 


| FEMINEA planta, a Female 


＋ ER 
I. 


raiſed as above in 2 nurſery, or by the maſt 
and nuts, ſown at once to remain, in drills 
five or ſix feet aſunder to allow of thinning 
in ear Spanning => ooh 4 cut for poles, oe 
or if ants, they may be plan 
the r admit M as 
above obſerved, when of ſeven or eight to ten 
or twelve years? th, cutting them down 
within a foot of the ground, leaving a ſuffici- 
ency of the moſt promiſing at twenty feet di- 
grow up for timber. See FoREST 
E 3 "dt 1 
The common Cheſnut, as a fruit tree, for its 
production of nuts, is not of any conſiderable 
merit in this co , as the nuts do not al- 
ways ripen in tolerable pei ſection in ſize and 
flavour, as thoſe imported here every year 
from Spain and Portugal; however, ſome 
might be planted as fruit trees towards the 
boundary of large orchards, arranged in ave- 
nues, parks, hedge- rows, and any out-grounds, 
forty or fifty feet aſunder, or diſpoſed in clumps 
of three, four, or five trees, the ſame diſtance; 
or ſome dropped ſingly in parks, and ſpacious 
open lawns; they, though ſwift growers, ſel- 
dom begin bearing till of ſome conſiderable 
growth, when they ſometimes produce vaſt 
quantities of nuts, ripe about September. 
The dwarf-cheſnut, or chinquepin, is alſo 
raiſed from the nuts, which are procured from 
America by the ſeedſmen, and are to be plant- 
ed in drills, and managed in every reſpect as 
the common ſort. iet 
| - The variegated-leaved kinds are continued 
by budding, graſting, or inarching in ſtocks 
of the common ſort. 5: I 
FEMINEUS „es, a Female Flower. 
A Female Flower, according to the ſexual 
lyſtem, is that which is furnithed only with 
the piſlillum, or female organs of generation, 
1. e. the germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma, but wants 
the ſtamina, or — organs altogether. f 
They, the Female Flowers, are produced 
apart from the males either on the fame plant, 
as in cucumber, melon, gourd, mulberry, and 
other plants of the claſs ' monarcia ; or on di- 
ſtinct plants, as in all the genera in the claſs / 
Giacia. See CLAsSIS, 113 J 
Plant, a plant 


which produces female flowers only, as ſpi- 
nach, hemp, poplar, juniper, meniſpermum, 
myrica, and other genera of the claſs diæcias. 
FERRARIA. rp Aled ol iro chin ccty 
| This genus conſiſts of an herbaceous plant 
for the green-houſe, remarkable for the ſingu- 
Claſs and order, Gynandria Triandria. | 


* 


+ o 


| 
| 
/ 


Charaders.] | Calyx, à carinated, invo- 
teil 


t 
f 1 | 2 
Pw 
1 - 4 of © : 
FER F1C 


ted petals, waved and curled, three of which | numerous plane three-parted ſegments, 2 
| 2 * | 4 F< »* wy | £ | 
ure alternately broader. STAMINA, three ing widely on the ground; upright, ſtrong, 
curved filaments, topped- with oval antlierz. | jointed, hollow ſtalks, ſeven or eh, 4 Doris 54 
-P1sTILLUM, an oblong, three-cornered ger- | terminated by roundiſh umbels of yellow flow- 
men ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned wich | ers. „„ 
cucullated ſtigmata. PERICARPIUM, an ob-| Of the Juice of the. roots of them is pre- 
long, three-cornered capſule, containing in | pared the drug ga/banum. Rl 
three cells numerous roundiſh ſeeds involved in  FERULA tingitana. : # 
a pulp. 3 I angier ſhining-leaved Ferula.] Ferula with 
The ſpecies is, n | very thick Juicy roots, crowned by many- 
FEeRRARIA widulata. II, parted, ſhining leaves, compoſed of numerous 
Cur led-flowered Ferraria.] Ferraria with a | jagged unequally three-parted ſegments, ſpread- 
many-flowered ſtem. _ . | ing widely on the ground; upright, ſtrong, 
The roots of this plant are tuberous, from | hollow ſtalks, eight or ten feet high, termi- 
which ariſe ſeveral ſtalks garniſhed with long nated by large umbels of yellow flowers. 
nervous leaves embracing the ſtem alternately; | 4. FERULA glare. 
the flowers which ariſe from each ſheath are | ' Gl/aucous Fennel-giant.] Ferula with a thick 
of a ſingular conſtruction, their edges very Juicy root, crowned by large many-parted 
much curled and wrinkled and of a dark pur- | glaucous or grey leaves, of many narrow, 
ple colour; they are of ſhort duration, but _ ſegments, upright, ſtrong, jointed, hol- 
when the plant is ſtrong many bloſſoms ariſe ſtalks, fix or eight feet high, terminated 
in ſucceſſion. | | THR" umbels. | 2 
It flowers in the ſpring,” and may be propa | All theſe ſpecies of Ferula have thick, fleſhy, 
gated by off-ſets, which its bulbs produce in | perennial roots, ſpreading and penetrating 
tolerable plenty, and requires the ſame treat- deep into the een, leaves ſpreading widely 
ment as other green-houſe bulbs. ' There is | around; and ſtalks an inch and half thick, are 
another ſpecies with ſword-thaped leaves, and | perennial in root, but annual in leaf and ſtalk, 
ſmaller, leis-fringed flowers; its culture is the | which rife in ſpring, flower in June and July, 
ſame as the other'fort. 0 © [ripen feeds in September, and decay ſoon 
FERULA, Fennel-giant. *' - © latter. 2 . | 
The plants are large, herbaceous, flowery] They are proper furniture for the large 
perennials, producing annual ſtalks eight or | compartments of extenſive pleaſure-grounds ; 
ten feet high, © terminated by yellow umbels _ will grow any where, but grow talleſt 


= 
* 


of ſſfowers. . ſtrongeſt in deep ſoils. ; 
; |  Claſs'and order, Pentandria Digynia. Their -propagation is effected ſeed, in 
 Charaters.)] CALvyx, | umbellate flowers, autumn or ſpring, in drills ve inches 


having a caducous general involucrum, and a| aſunder, ſowing it thinly, and cover it near 
many-leafed partial one, and ſcarce any calyx{| an mch deep, and when the plants are'a year 
to the florets. * CoRoLLA, a globular general] old, tranſplant the largeſt into the places 


umbel, compoſed 'of man U 


quinquepetalous| where they are to remain. 

florets. STAMINA, five filaments and ſingle FIC Us, che Fig- tree. | 

antheræ. PISTILLUM, a turbinated germen,, The common jibe of our gardens con- 
two ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigmas. PEeRIcar- liſts only of one ſpecies, very comprehenſive 
ion, an elliptical,” plane, two-parted fruit, | in the varieties of its fruit, is of the decidu- 

and two ſecds. n | ous tribe, moderately hardy, producing fruit 
The principal ſpecies are, in great perfection againſt walls, alſo tole- 

1. FFRULA commune. © © © \ rably in eſpaliers and ſtandards; but beſides 

Common Fennel-giamt.] Ferula with long, this ſort, there are ſeveral other tender exotic 
thick, juicy roots, Koerner very long ma- | ſpecies, ſometimes retained in our hot-houſes, 
ny-parted leaves, compoſed of numerous very | for vatiety ; we thall however firſt exhibit the 
long, narrow, undivided ſegments, ſpreading | culture of the common kind. a 
widely on the ground, upright, ſtrong, joint. Claſs and order, Polygamia'Triecia: 5 
ed, hollow ſtalks, ten or twelve feet high, Charaders.] CA vx, andtogyrous, male, 
rniſhed with divided leaves, and terminated and female flowers upon three diſtinct plants, 

y roundiſb umbels of yellow flowers. included m great numbers of ſmall florets = 
2. FERUVLA Ferulago. E ate I Wichin the fruit, Which ſerve as a general ca- ES 1 
Frage) — or Pinnatifid- leaved Sicilien | lyx, or receptacle; each floret having, in the | 1 
Frunel-giant.] Ferula with long, thick, juicy | males a three, and the females a five - parted cup. 
Wbt Crowned by long pinnatifid leaves, of NT no petals to the florets. STani- 

e | | | I Io & NA, 


FIC 
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KA, three briſtly filaments in he males, and! Rad Brown Naples A WI 
didymous amtherz. PISTILLUM,. in the ſe- middle fized, 3 fri, aud wail 
males, an oval germen, reſlexed ſtyle, aud ; ripe end of Ang 

two reflexed ſtigmas. PERICARPLUM, none; eng Brown N Fig.—A 3 dark- 


but the numerous 4 lodged within the 
general calyx or and which be- 
come the fruit. 

The fruit of the fig-tree, in the general ac- 

tion of the word, is the common calyx 
to the flowers, which are numerous very ſmall 
florets, that line its internal ſurface, ſo. that 
they are not viſible without opening the fruit 
or common receptacle. 
Theſe flowers are in ſome trees female on- 
ly, in others male, and ſome male and fe- 
male within the ſame receptacle. 

The ſpecies is, 

Ficus Carics. 

Common cultivated Fig-tree.)] Ficus with 
an 2 ſtem, branching fifteen or twenty 
high, garaiſhed with large palmated or 
band ha leaves. a 4 

leaves are genera more or - 
vided unto 2 principal —.— 
tree always produces its fruit upon 
the ſhoots of the former year, riling 
immediately from the eyes of the ſhoots, ap- 
2 erh like cual buds, which increaſe 
ly in ſize till July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
2 when they arrive at full growth; 


moſtly large, ſomewhat pear-ſhaped, and as 


ferent varieties, full of a ON reddiſh, 


Juicy, and 
Oy 
The princi 


cating as from the trees. 
'Varicties of this fruit ate, 
Common Fig ping large oblongiſh, dark, 
purple-blue from: the tree a great bearer, and 
ripens in eden in — either 
on ſtandar 
Brown or ran Fig.—A large 13 
ſhortiſh, cheſnut - coloured fruit, havin 


purpliſh delicious pulp ; ripe in July 
«Foc _ Ischia Fig —A _— ſhortiſh, 


& ed fruit, lightly ſtamed 
brown co- 
— x 

Fig. —A ſmall pyramidal, 
browniſh-yellow fruit, - guar a purpliſh very 
rich pulp; ripe in Auguſt and September. 
Malta Fig.-A aaa flat topped brown fruit; 
ripe the middle of Auguſt and September. 

. 5 


„ A. T{chia 


whiuſb, or yellow pulp, becomes very ſoft, 
extremely rich and luſcious, fit for 


| 


brown fruit, having 4 iſh pulp; ripe in 
September. 

Great Blue Fi 8 largiſh blue fruit, hav- 

ck Cones Fig—A | -ſhaped 

lace Genoa Fig.—A la pear 
black-coloured 8 age pulp; * 
in Auguſt. 

Brown Madonna or Brunſwick Fig. 

= Provence Fig. 

aas Fig-tree, — having the 8 
0 divided into many natrow ſegments, 
valua on racy for the ſhrubbery for the 
variety of its leaves. 

There are many other varicties; but it is 
unneceſſary to recount them, ſome of 8 
being nearly alike, and many of them will 
not ripen perfectly in cur ns. 

Moſt of the 9 9 varieties of figs will bear 
plentifully he" walls of a ſouth, eaſt, v1 
welt aſpect, and will alſo bear very well in 
eſpaliers; they will likewiſe, in fine dry ſum- 


mers, produce tolerable good crops on ſtand- 


— 


| 
| 


in 


ards, in a warm defended ſituation, and ſun- 
ny expoſure, either half ſtandards, or dwarts, 
and ſometimes produce — crops of fruit 


than thoſe trained a 
3 4 in fig: trees, 


Having remar 
it is che — ſhoots only that produce the 
7364 this. however is often formed upon __ 
ſhoots the preceding ſummer, 3 
autumn like very ſmall buds, as af 85 
the places of the leaves; many alſo come out 
in ſpring, from which. we are fe remarked, 
expect our beſt crops . let it alſo be temar 
0 2 autumn after the main crop of ripe 

one, you will generall ay ſee.a ſecond- 
—— — uCtion of many ruit remaining, 
quarter or half grown : theſe are ſuch as are 
produced early upon the ſame ſummer's ſhoots, 
which in warm, countries arrive alſo to per- 
a fection the ſame ſeaſon ; ſo that they have tw 
in |crops annually, but theſe rarely ever attain 
perfection in England, unleſa aſſiſted by hot 
walls, nor will hey ſtand the winter to come 
to perfection the ſucceeding year ; therefore all 
theſe ſorts ſhould. be pulled off at the fall of 
the leaf in autumn. 

Fig-trees are the moſt uncertain of 


any in 


producing good crops of fruit in England, 


their young ſhoots and fruit bei — 
liable. to offer by froſt; for _— 

the young ſhoots do not ripen or harden, but 
remain ſoft, pithy, and full. of juice, and the 
winter froſts often kill their upper parts; in 
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ſucceeding ſummer, as the fruit is always 
principally produced towards the extremities of 
the ſhoots; there fore, to preſerve the ſhdots! 


Fl C 


and fit to ſeparate froth the patent in autumn; 
then plant them either in the nur ſery, or where 


- fnooth 


in ſevere winters, ſome of the choiceſt forts 
againſt walls may be matted during the inele- 
mency of the weather. e 5 
It is the robuſt, ſhort-jointed ſhoots; that 
are the principal bearers ; the long; ſtraight, 
| oots ſeldom bear much; the former 
Torts ſhould therefore be chiefly retained' for 
bearing. See their Culture. 
All the varieties of theſe trees proſper in 
any common foil of a garden, prepared by 
common - digging or trenching one or two 
ſpades deep. . | F 

They may be planted at fifteen or twenty 
feet diſtance, againſt walls and eſpaliers ; and 
as ſtandards, any diſtance not leſs than fifteen 
feet from one another. VF Þ | 

1:3 | | | Propa ation. 3 * 

The propagation of 9 is effected with 
great caſe three diflerent ways, viz. by ſuckers 
ariſing from the root, by layers, and by cut- 
S . en or ah 
By Suckers,— The trees commonly ſend up 
many ſuckers annually in ſummer, which, in au- 
tumn or ſpring following, may be tranſplanted: 
in taking them off, go as low as poſſible to the 
old root; trim off any ra part at bottom, 
leaving their tops entire, eipecially if for ſtand- 
ards, and plant them in nurſery Fay two or 
three feet diſtance; or may be planted at once, 
where you deſign they ſhall remain to pro- 
duce their fruit: obſerving, if they are deſigned 
for dwarfs, for walls; or ces they, if 
long, ma be headed to fix or eight inches in 
March, the more effectually to force out la- 
teral ſhoots near the bottom, as obſerved of 
eſpalier and wall trees; but if intended for 
ſtandards, they muſt not be topped, but rrained 
with a ſtem, not leſs than fifteen or eighteen 
inches for dwarf-ſtandards, a yard for half- 
flandards, and four, five, or fix feet for full 
ſtandards, and then muſt be ſuffered to branch 
out to form a head ; obſerving, that whether 
trained as wall, eſpalier, or ſtandard-trees, the 
branches or ſhoots muſt not generally be 
ſhortened, unleſs to procure a neceſſary ſupply 
of wood, for the fruit being always produced 
upon the upper parts of the- young ſhoots, if 
thoſe are cut off, no fruit can be expected. 

By Layers, —Autumn is the beſt ſeaſon, 
though it may be done any time from Octo- 
ber * March or April. Chuſe the young pli- 
able lower branches or ſhoots, of the moſt truit- 
ful growth; lay them iu the uſual way, cover- 
ing the body of the layers three or four inches 
deep in the ground, keeping the top entire, and 


as upright as poſſible ; and they will be rooted, 


k# - þ 


| 


red above for the ſuckers. ' 


By Cuttings.— Autumn, at the fall of the 


leaf, or rather any time in March, is the time 
to plant them: chuſe well 
the preceeding fummer, ſhort, and of robuſt 
2 from about twelve to fifteen inches 
ong, having an inch or two of the two-years* 
wood at their 'baſe; the tops left entire, and 
plant them ſix or eight inches deep, in a bed 
or border of good earth, in rows two feet 
aſunder: and when planted in autumn, it 


will be eligible to protect their tops in time of 


hard froſt, the firſt winter, with any kind of 
long looſe litter, managing them afterwards as 
art 155550132: | | 
Culture as wall and eſpalier trees. © 
Conſidered as wall and efpalier trees, they 
ſhould be allowed a ſunny ſituation, being ne- 
ceſſary to forward the ripening of the fruit, 


and promote a rich flavour: they ripen earlieſt , 


in a full ſouth expoſure, but they will alfo 


ſucceed yery well in an eaſt and'weſt afpe&t ; 


and as to diſtance, fifteen or twenty feet is 
neceſſary; againſt a high wall the former 
diſtance is ſufficient; but if the walls are ra- 
ther low; twenty feet ſhould be allowed. 

With reſpect to training, having headed 
down the firſt ſhoots, to procure - bottom 
branches, as for other wall and eſpalier trees, 
the branches muſt be trained to the wall hori- 
zontally,” preſerving an equal number on both 
ſides of the tree, ranging to the right and left, 
at ſix or eight inches diſtance, one above 
another; for the leaves being large, the 
branches ſhould be laid wide accordingly, 
training each alſo at full length, for reaſons 
before Taid down, unleſs there is an immediate 
want of wood for an increaſe of branches, 
cither to give the tree its firſt proper formation 
for the wall or eſpalier, or as a further ſupply 
to furniſh the wall, &c. in which cafes, ſome 
convenient ſhoots contiguous may be ſhortened 
to five, fax, or eight inches, to force out la- 
terals for the neceſſary ſupply ; though theſe 
trees, for the general part, naturally furniſh 
wood enough to render the work of Goring 
unneceſſary. | 

For, as I before ' obſerved, theſe trees al- 
ways producing their fruit upon che vpper 
parts of the young wood, 'the branches ſhould 
conſequently, in the general courſe of culture, 
he always trained at full length, as ſhortening 
would cut away the only bearing parts, and 
force out innumerable unneceſſary thoots ; 
and it will be found that che trees ſeldom 


fail to furniſh a natural ſupply of ſucceſſion- 
3 al 
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ripened ſhoots of 


—_— finally to remain, managing em as 
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ing; obſerve likewiſe, that in conſequeuce of 


in every part of the tree, not only one at the 
branches advance upward, the old naked anes 


that ſupport ſcarce any young wood, or fuch, | 


40 have wb. of your wall and eſpalier 


wall or eſpalier, between the main branches 


FIC 


the trees bearing fruit, upon the year-old wood 
only, particular attend is requiſite to pre- 
ſerve an annual ſupply of each ſummer's ſhoots 


extremuty of every, main branch, but likewite 
occaſionally in the lower parts, quite from the 
bottom, coming vp in ſucceſſive order, one 
a ſter another, at proper intervals, between 
all che principal branches ; that every part of 
the wall or eſpalier may be occupied with 
bearing wood; and, as the lower young 


of a ſimilar ſtate, as are advanced too high 
for the wall, muſt be cut away either to their 
origin, or to ſome convenient young lawer 
branch or ſhoot that they may ſupport, train- 
ing that up to ſupply the place of the part cut 
out. By obſerving as above, you will be able 


tree full of fruitful wood, quite from the bot 
tom to top, and tide extremities. | 

With reſpect to pruning, two principal 
dreſſings are requiſite annually, to thoſe againſt 
walls and eſpaliers, that is, a ſummer win 
ter pruning and training. 

Summer The trees commonly 
produce great numbers of young ſhoots every 
ſummer, frequently many more than are ne- 
ceſſary: ſome of the moſt irregular and ill- 
placed ſhould be taken off, and the reſt train- 
ed in cloſe and at full length for next year's 
bearing, that by this regulation the ſun and 
air may be more effectually admitted to pro- 
mote the free growth and regular ripening of 
the fruit, the main object. June, July, and 
Auguſt, is the proper time for this work of 
tummer dreſſing ; and in that operation, I 
wovld adviſe to take off only ſuch ſhoots that 
are very 1 and ſuch others that can- 
not be poſſibly trained in; for in theſe trees, 
it is proper to retain an abundant ſupply of 

ood ſhoots in ſummer, where practicable, 
three times more than may ſeem, neceflary for 
the Winter or ſpring training, becauſe- the 
ſhoots being rather.of a ſucculent, pithy na- 
ture, many of them are often; killed in winter; 
ſo that by reſerving them all till the ] 
pruning 1n being. there may be a ſufhciency 
eſcape to chuſe from, to futuiſh the tree; and 
if more than neceſſary, they are eaſily cut out: 
therefore, in this dreſſing, take off principal- 
ly only the moſt ill-placed fore - right an- 
other very irregular, and evidently uſeleſs 
ſhoots, rubbing or cutting them off quite 
cloſe ; let all the others be trained to the 


Fre 
at foll length, till continuing them ſo, as 


advance. 51 n 
: erve however, in the ſummer drefling, 
that if there is any great want of wood in any 
part, you may in June pinch or top any con- 
tiguous young ſhoot, whereby it will turniſh 
a ſupply of collaterals the ſame ſeaſon, to ſup- 
| ply the vacancies. | 
If the above operation of ſummer dreſſing 
is begun early, before the ſhoots become 
| woody, the redundant young wood may be 
rubbed off without employing a knife; but in a 
more advancedgrowth, the knife muſt be con- 
ſtantly uſed in Lfolacin the improper ſhoots. 
Winter or general ning, Having ob- 
ſerved above, 2 many of the young brauches 
of Fig- trees are liable to be more or leſs 
damaged in ſevere winters, in conſequence 
thereof it is adviſable to defer this general 
| pruning till ſpring, reſerving till then all the 
ſhoots retained in the ſummer dreſſing; and 
out of the whole, enough may eſcape the froſt 
| for our ; and if more than enough, 
8 _ _ will be. the more to chuſe 
| | 3 but it general was per- 
formed in autumn, or aged ice and 
no more ſhoots left than what is juſt neceſſary 
to furniſh the wall or eſpalier, and many of 
| theſe ſhould be deſtroyed by the inclemency 
| of the weather, there is no reſerve left to 
ſupply the deficiencies ; I wauld therefore ad- 
viſe the general pruning to be deferred till 
February or March. 
| This work of winter pruning conſiſts of 
regulating the branches in general, old and 
young. taking out any very crowding and na- 
ed branches, thinning and ſelecting the 
proper ſupply of young ſhoots, cutting out all 
weak ill-ripened ones, and all dead wood. 
With reſpect to the regulation of the prin- 
cipal branches, theſe ſhould be about fix or 
eight inches diſtance ; if they anywhere have 
been trained conſiderably cloſer, they ſhould 
now be thinned, and the contiguous ones all 
unnailed, that the whole may be trained regu- 
lar at the proper diſtance: at the ſame time 
examine it there are any old naked branches, 
k —_ LI have advanced 8 conſiderable 
ength, without furniſhing hardly an 
bearing ſhoots, or 12 milked 
with fuch ; and that, provided there is proper 
' young wood favourably fituated to ſupply 
their place, ſuch caſual naked branches ſhould 
be occaſionally cut out at this pruning, to the 
place from w they proceed, or at leaſt 
down to the firſt beſt young ſhoot or branch, 
cutting them quite cloſe, never leaving any 
ſtump: fo retaining the proper branches and 
[ſhoots in the place of the old wood now cut 


away; 
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particular attention that every 

. eker in a young thopt, either 
2 
t 


immediately from * extremity, or, in 
thereof, or — te end of the extreme 
ſhoot is dead, or that the branch is too long 
for its alloited ſpace, it may be ſhortened to the 
next firſt, ſecond, or third good ſhoot below, | 
if any, as ſhall ſeem convenient, leaving each | 
_ ſhoot at full unleſs its end is dead, | 
I it muſt oo PR be-cut down to the 
ive 

From the prinei ipal branches, paſs to the 
ſupply of young wood, produced and trained 
in the preceding — of which, if they} c 
have eſcaped the froſt, there will be probably | b 
many more chan is neceſſary now to be re- 
tained; and keeping in view, as we formerly 
hinted, that they are the only bearers, and a 
proper ſuppl _ be trained now ſor next 
ſummer's fruit: every branch muſt not 
terminate in one at full length, by the rules 
elucidated above, but collateral ones ſhould 
alſo be retained, ſome towards the bottom of 
the branches, others near the middle, and fome 
more towards _ — &c, ad- 
vanoing at F ance one after another, 
as it 3 order, between the 
principal branches ; and that beſides the ſup- 
ply of fruit they will thus furniſh in every 

rt, you will alſo have your wall or _ 
ber to larly filled with advancing youn 

4 as old branches become n 
— > for the fpace of 'wallin 
eſpalier allotted, as may be the caſe in or | 
art or other of the tree every ſeaſon, there 

is always a reſource of thefe young branches 
coming up — to ſucceed them; there 
fore at ral winter or ſpring prun- 
ing, ſelect in the different parts of the tree, as 
above, a proper ſupply of the beſt ſhoots, 
ſuch as are robuſt, and their buds near together, 
and ariſe from the upper or under ſides of che 
main branches convenient for training in; — 
the ſame time cutting off all lon 
and other ill- placed * and all yay hrs 8 
ever e that are redundant or uous, 
cuttin thing quite cloſe to the farface | i 
of the ag ies, leaving all the ſelected ſhoots 
at full length, where practicable, for the rea- 
ſons already aſſigned; never ſhortening any, 
only in caſe of dead parts, or want of an im- 
— — further ſupply of ſhoots i in any part 
to fill a vacancy. 

Havi — finiſhed this prun- | 
ing, let let al the branches and ſhoots be faſtened 
in 3 order to the wall or eſpalier, each 
at full length, and as ſtraighit as poſſible, pre 
ſerving all the main branches fix * eight 
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Nei Culture as Standard Tres. 
Standard Fi 
or ſult ſtandards, after being trained to their 
| proper form, -as already directed in the article 
of propagation, may be planted in the b e 
or compartments of che kitchen- 
den, or in the pleaſure- ground, generally in " 
ſomewhat ſhielded ſituation ae ſunny expo- 
fure, detached from other trees, - and planted 
ap- than fifteen or twenty feet to each 
Other. 
me to W in ſtandards, | 

— up only . all 83 


, is on —.— ** * any very irregular 
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branches are 
w_ much e ye _ diſcretionally, 
out the worſt and irregular grow- 

Ve, hfereing alſo —— fame of the y 
ſhoots, where rev the . thin 
out ſome of the * — and ſuch as 
are weak and ill-ripened, and caſual dead 
wood ; obſerving, that the ſhoots and branches 
are always to be left entire, except in caſes 
exhibited in the wall and eſpalier culture, as 
that of cutting off the dead end of ſhoots, 
&e. and thus they will often bear plentifully. 
and, if a warm autumn, Tipen their fruit fre- 
uently in as at perfection as againſt walls. 
LE The tender Species e, Ficus. | 

Theſe are preſerved in ſome of our hot- 
houſes, by way of apices viz. 

2. Freus religio/a. 

Sacved' | Fadian Fi Ne Ficus with 2 
woody ſtem, b twenty or thirty feet 
high, heart-ſhaped, entire leaves, ending in 
long acute points. 

s is held in t veneration in India, 
where i it is called the religious tree. 
F . Frevs morus. if 

( Sycomorues, J—or Mulberry-leeved E 
 Fig-tree.] Ficus wich a robuſt ſtem, ng 
| twenty or thirty feet high, and large, roundiſh, | 
heart-fhaped, entire leaves. 

4. Frevs benglalenffs. | 

Bengal Fig-tree.] Ficus with ſeveral ſtems, 
| dividing into many implicated branches, rif- 
ing twenty or thirty feet high, ſtriking root 
from their lower parts, and large, wont, obtuſe, 
entire leaves, 

5. Frevs indica. 

Indian Lons-leaved Fig-tree.) Ficus * 2 


| 


robuſt ſtem, branchin twenty or thirty feet 
eh and long, fpcar-thaped, entire leaves. 
Ficus prem/a. 


Dioarf Indian Fis.] Ficus with waiting, 
ſtalks and branches, and oval, acute- 
pointed, entire leaves. 

All theſe ſpecies are natives for countries, 
where moſt of thenr form large trees, but in. 


| 


inches diſtance, 
„ 
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trees, whether dwarfs or half 
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our ſtoves appear : as ſhrubs, and their fruit is] fruQification,” as the kamin, piſtillom, bee. 
of ne value. and with reſpect to the ſuppoſed feeds, or 
To preſerve 1 them here, they ** be kept what are commonly conſidered as ſuch, we 
' | in pots and retained in (Ragftove.. Their pro- | have not yet been able to _— with any de- 
5 pagation is by layers aud „ in ſpring | gree of pteciſion. 
— ſummer, planted in pots of light andy]  FLOS, the Flovers:s or parts of fruRtifica- 
earth, and plunged in the bark-bed. ion of plants, c. 
FILAMEN TIA, +iaments, or thread- | A Hlower is defined to by "ee as all * 
ſhaped parts of the ſtamina, which elevate | parts of. fruQtification neceſſary for the ſis of 
the anther. See ANTHER#/aud Saur. 8 of all trees and plants, and confi 

Fila ments are in figure either ſlender like a the following principal parts. 
thread or a hair, aw!-thaped, wedge-ſhaped, |  'The Calyx, empalement, or cup; the outer 
or, flat, jometimes twiſted like a — and green leaves immediately eunding the co- 
ſometimes bent backwards, as in ſuperb lily, rolla or petals. See CALL X( 

&c. and in many plants are covered with a4 Ihe Perolla, petals, or flower-leaves ; the 
* coitony down ; and. as to proportion, Fi-| fine coloured leaves placed within the calyx, 
- laments in ſome plants are very long. in others] and which immediately ſurround the en 
very ſhoxt ; - equal lengths, as in moſt flows] Ke. See. COROLLA; 
ers, or imegular and uncqual, as in the lip} The Stamina, or male otgpms 3 the Gander, 
and cruciform flowers ; which two laſt cir-| thread-ſhaped parts, ſupporting the antheræ, 
cumſtances conſtitute, the claſſes Didynamia| placed immediately within the corolla, and 
and 7etradynamia: See CLASSIS. : ſurround the piſtillum. See STAMEN.': 
- The ſituation of the Filaments is, in flowers] The Piſſillum, or ſemale organs; codfiſt=: 
” of one petal . (menopetela), generally inferted| ing of the germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma, and arc 
into the baſe. of the corolla; in flowers chat] placed within the ſtamina and antherz, and 
conſiſt of more than one petal, they are a commoniy occupy the centre of the flower. 
tached either to the calyx, as in the claſs zc0- Sce PisTiLLUM,) | q 
ſandria ; or to the receptacle, as in the claſs| The Pericarpium, the fruit er feed - veſſel, | 
p*/zandria ; but in ſome genera, the Fila-| formed of the germen of the female organ, 
ments are neither inſerted into the-calyx, co-| and ſucceeds to maturity after all the #49 
rolla, nor receptacle, but into the piſtil or parts of the Runen art re See Prni- 
—_— as in all the genera of the claſs gynandria. CARPIUM. + - | Tr 
e of Filaments in flowers, + The Semen, or bs, lodged. whhin the pe- 
1 — the firſt thirteen claſſes. See ricarpium, or, in defa ult thereof, in the bot- 
CLass1s. | tom of the calyx, &c. See SEMEN, 

FILICES, Ferns, an order of the botanic| Each of-the-above parts of a flower is fully 
claſs cryptegamia, conſiſting of ſomewhat im. explained under its reſpective head, which ſee. 
perfect plants, or ſuch whoſe flowers and But as many Flowers have neither calyx 
fruit are not in general perfetly known, and} nor corolla, they are ſtill to be conſidered as 
are defined to be plants which produce or a Flower, provided it is furnithed with the 
bear their almoſt inviſible flowers and feed} anthere or tops of the male organ, and the 
on the back of their leaves. Ame or ſummit of che ſtyle, the ſemale or- 

The Filices, or fern- tribe, are by the bota- for the eſſence of a Flower conſiſts in 
niſts placed in the claſs of what they deem | t hs ior principal organs anthere and figma. 
imperſect plants, which, in the ferns, are = In many plants, however, we have not been. 
fidered as vegetables without leaves and ſtem | able to diſcover any reſemblance of Flower or 
diſtin ; that is, the ſtem, or what ſupplies fruit, ſuch as in numbers of the ferns, moſſes, 
the place of one, is+ not diſtinguithable from muſhrooms, &c. but it is probable they are 
| the common foot-ſtalk of the leaves, ſo that all furniſhed with fimilar parts, although their 

. the plants may be faid to be acaulous, or minuteneſs, or concealed ſituation — 5 the 

5 | otherwiſe the leaves and ſtalks all in one; plant, prevents any diſcovery thereof. 
| which, riſe with a ſtrong, ere, foot-ſtalk, | FLOSCULOSI, Fleſculous, a term 5 
wery K above into numerous winged folioles, | five of a compound flower, compoſed of many 
oſely placed in a ſpreading order; | ſmall florets, all floſculous, or formed each; of 
on the back of which, the minute fowers, one hollow funnel-ſhaped petal, termed ſepa- 
1 „ be their nature, are produced in rately floſculi; and which kind of compound 
= | 2 numbers, appearing as if glued thereto; flower is exemplified in blue-bottle, artichoke, 
ut their minuteneſs prevents diſcovering their | thiſtle, &c. and in all the plants of the claſs 


bunt ſorm or characters, or the. parts of | Syngene | 
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FOLIOLA, Folioles, the leſſer Leaves or 
lobes of a compound Leaf. 

FOLIUM, a Leaf, or Leaves, defined to be 
the organs of vegetation, and principal orna- 
ment of plants. | | 77 
- Leaves are ſuch uſeful and neceſſary or- 
| 5 that they attract and tranſpire the air 

or the vegetable ſupport and life of the 
plants, as well as promote the growth of the 
flowers, fruits, and ſeeds of every ſort. Trees 

riſh when totally diveſted of them at an 
impro ſeaſon; witneſs thoſe which have 
undergone the depredations of inſets and 
blights ; likewiſe the practice of ſtripping off 
ſome leaves from plants, when we would 
ſuſpend their growth; and ſometimes in cold 
years, to admit the fun to accelerate the ri- 

ning of choice wall fruit; but in this caſe, 
it ſhould not be practiſed till the fruit have ac- 
quired nearly their full bulk, and then only 
juſt thin out ſome where they too cloſely 
ſhade the fruit; for the leaves contribute 
greatly to their growth. | 8 

Far the greater number of plants are fur- 
niſhed with Leaves, though in ſome they are 


totally wanting, as in the Fang: or muſhroom : 


tribe, ſhrubby horſe- tail, and ſeveral kinds of 


fleſhy ſucculent plants. | 

All foliated plants and trees, however, are 
not always adorned with Leaves; as for ex- 
ample, all the deciduous tribe are totally di- 
veſted of them during the winter; but moſt 
ſorts, . both deciduous and ever-greens, pro- 
duce new Leaves every year. a 

Leaves are of various figures, but gene- 
rally extended into a plane membranaceous 
or Cine ſubſtance, and formed by the ex- 
panſions of the veſſels of the foot ſtalk, which 
divide into .many ramifications. or branches, 
crofling each other, form a kind of net, the 
meſhes or interſtices of which are filled up 
with a tender pulp or pith; this pulpy ſub- 
ſtance being ſometimes conſumed- by certain 
| inſets, whilſt the net-work remaining, ex- 
hibits the ſkeleton of the Leaf. 

All Leaves have one ſide very diſtinguiſh- 
able from the other, an upper and under ſur- 
face, the former turned towards heaven, the 
latter downward; and this. diſpoſition is ſo 
eſſential to the vegetable cnOmy, that if a 
branch is overturned in ſuch a manner as to 
deſtroy the natural direction of the Leaves, 
they will of themſelves, in about a week or 
little. more or leſs time, reſume their former 
poſition, and that as often as a branch is 
overturned ; it is alſo obſcrvable, that from 
the time the Leaves are turned into a contrary 
direction, till they have recovered the natural 


} keel-ſhaped aloe. 
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in growth; Which ſhows how neceſſary it is 


to preſerve all the branches of wall and eſpa - 


lier-trees firmly in their proper places; and 
when any is overturned by wind or other ac- 
| cidents, no time ſhould be loſt in faſtening | 
them up again, before the Leaves take a 
wrong direction. : "v8 
Leaves, conſidered with reſpect to their ſorm 
and diſpoſition, may be divided into three 
claſſes, Simple, Compound, and Determinate. 
Simple Leaves. | 
Simple Leaves are ſuch as grow ſingly on 
a foot-ſtalk, or a foot-ſtalk terminated by a 
ſingle expanſion only, either entire or divid- 
ed; that however deep the diviſions, if they 
do not reach the middle rib, it is {till a ſimple 
leaf; and as their different ſhapes, both en- 
tire and divided, are numerous, we will here 
exhibit the moſt material, each according to 
the botanic term or name. } 
Acereſum, chaffy; ſuch as are very narrow 
and ever-green, as yew, pine, fir, and cedar. 
Acinaci forme, ſcymitar- ſhaped; being fleſhy, 
ſpear- pointed, having one edge narrow and 
convex, the other broad, as in Meſembryan- 
themum Acinacrforme. 
Aculeatum, aculeate or pri 
of the thiſtles. | 
Acutum, acute; terminated by a ſharp point. 
Acuminatum, acuminate ; having the extre- 
mity ſharp, like the point of an awl. 
| Anceps, two- edged. n 0" i; Sb 17040 
Bullatum, bullated; bliſtered, or ſtudded. 
Bifidum, bifid; divided into two parts. 
Canaliculatum, channelled or fluted. 
Carinatum, carinate, or keel-ſhaped ; as in 


— — 


ckly ; an ia-Tome 


— 


Carnoſum, carnoſe, or fleſhy. 
Cartilagincum, cartilaginous; having a griſt- 
ly, thick, fleſhy edge, different from the other 
part of the Leaf. | > 

Ciliatum, ciliated or eye-laſhed ; having the 
edge {urrounded longitudinally with parallel 

MIB Sona hoot Ge rodeo NS 
 Cirrhoſum, cirrhous; ending with cirrhi, 
tendrils, or claſpers. 

Coleratum, coloured; as in 
tricolor. | | 

Cempreſſum, compreſſed ; having a mark of 
impreſſion equally on both ſides. | 

Concauum, concave, hollow; the ſurface 
hollow in the middle, oppoled to convex. . 
| Convexum, convex; the middle riſing higher 

than the ſides. | 
Cordatum, ) cordated, cordiform, or heart- 

| Cordiforme, J ſhaped, as in the lime-tree. 
| Cord utum-abverſum, obverſely cordated, or 
heart-thaped reverſe. | | 


- 


3 © ” . 
Amaranthus 


aving the 


polition, the fruit makes hardly any progreſs 


Crenatum, crenated or notched ; h 
| border 


5 


id 
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border indented or notched, that the indent- 
ings turn neither towards the top nor baſe, | 


and are termed 

Crenatum, acutum, When acu 
crenated ; n 
ends. 


, obtuſe or blu crenated; 

duplicatum, doubly crenated; having 

ſmall notches on the larger crenatures. 
Cri/pum, criſped, — as in curled-mal- 


low, curled-parſley, & 


Wee haped ach 
. broad, narrowing ; being mc 


ron 
Dehoides, a deltoid leaf; formed like the 
Greek letter Delta, a triangle ; but this does not 
exactly anſwer the character uſually given of a 
deltoid leaf, which is deſcribed to be a quadran- 
gular, having four angles, thoſe at the extre- 
mities more Fs. the centre than thoſe 
of the ſides, as in AMeſembryanthemum del- 
rordles, and etriplex Halimus. 

Dentatum, indented ; toothed, or having 
the borders ending in horizontal points. 

 Depreſſum, depreſſed ; having a mark of 

eſſion on one fide. 
Dolabriforme, hatchet- ſhaped ; roundiſh at 


F with a 
ſharp edge. 


or ſharply 
at the ff 


—— u, when acutely emargi- 


_ nated z having the parts on each fide ending 


in ſharp points. 
Fa obtuſum, emarginated ; 
having the two ſides ending in points. 
Integrum, entire or undivided. 
Integerrimum, entire ; the bor- 
ders quite entire, or free from all — or 
notches. 


Eroſum, eroſe, gnawed ; the border ſeems 
wed. 


to be 
Fim, cloven, or cut into two, three, four, 


| Gibbum, gibbous,* ſwoln ; both ſurfaces 
ſwelling to a renee: 


n Dag labrous, ſmooth. 
-Glancum, glaucous, grey, or of a ſea-green 
colour. 


Haſtatum, halberd-ſhaped ; triangular, ex- 


wide at the baſe, narrowing to a long 


ſharp point at top. 
Hirſutum, hairy, and briſtly; having the 


ſurface covered with hairs like ſhag. 


Hiſpidum, ſtinging ; being covered with 


PET” 


Lairs, OY ts 


8 


For 


* 


1 Laceratum, lacgrate, or with a rent e 


ragged, irregular border. 
tum, woolly, ; 
"org ary pig lanceolate, rn e 
r-ſha narrow d om the 
middle to each end. 1 
Laciniatum, lacinate, or jagged; having fi. 
nuſes or cuts down to the middle, divided, as 
it were, into ſegments, which are jagged on 


as 2 ae pine, Ss 
ingutforme, tongue-ſhaped ; bein com- 
minly fathy and 1 5 
Lebatam, lobed ; divided into two, three, 
or more lobes, termed, 
——— b;/obum, two-lobed. 
e three-lobed. 
quadrilobum, four-lobed. 
quinquelobum, five-lobed, &c. 
Lunulatum, lunulate or moon-ſhaped ; be · 
ing ſhaped like a half moon. | 
Lge, lyre-ſhaped ; divided into tranſ- 


_ ents, the upper ones the largeſt. 
anaceum, membranous; without pulp 
. —. the two ſurfaces. 


Nerveſum, nervoſe; having nerves or veſ- 
ſels extending ſingly from the baſe to the ex 
tremity. 

Nitidum, ſhining and gloſſy. 

Nudum, naked; without any kind of hair 

# Os ngum, oblong ; | b 
blo 0 - twice as as broad. 

Obtuſum, obtuſe; blunt, — at the 
extremity. 

Orbiculatum, orbicular, round ; being or- 
bicularly round, as in Craſſula orbiculata. 

Ovale, oval, or elliptic. 

Ovatum, egg-ſhaped. | 
obverfſum, obverſely egg-ſhaped, by 
the ſmall end being affixed to the ſtalk. 

Palmatum, palmated, or hand-ſhaped ; be- 
ing deeply divided longitudinally down to the 
dale into ſeveral parts, ſpreading out like an 
open hand. 

e fiddle-ſhaped. 


or velicles, as in Meſembryanthemum cry/talli- 
num, or diamond ficoides. 
Parabolicum, parabolical; half egg-ſhaped. 
Partitum, partite; being divided y 2 to the 
' baſe, which if into two, three, four, five, or 
many parts, are termed 
bipartitum, divided into two parts. 
tripartitum, divided into three parts. 
quadripartitum, divided into four 


parts. 


quinquepartitum, divided into five 


Partitum 


Papilloſum, papilloſe, covered with bd | 


Fo 


| Partitum multipartitum, divided into many 


Peltatum, peltate, target-ſhaped ; having 
the foot-ſtalk inſerted ub. the centre of the 
lower ſurface, arid not into the baſe, or mar- 
pit exemplified in Palma Chriſti and water- | 


£88 
Pentangulare, pentangular, or five-angled. 
Pentagonum, five-lided ; having five flat 


ſides. 


Pilsſum, piloſe ; covered with diſtin hairs. 

Pinnatifidum, pinnatifid; being divided ho- 
rizontally into many long ſegments, reſem- 
bling a pinnated, or winged leaf. 


Pinnatum, pinnated. 


Planum, plane, flat; having an even plane 


plicare, plaited, or appearing like 
folds, by the — rifng and leg in an- 


ſurſace "hos 
Plicatum, 


gles, as in Alclemilla. 
Punctatum, punctate 5 
hollow points. 


Quadrangulare, quadrangular ; four-edged, 


or four-angled. 


gular. 


Remforme, kidney-ſhaped ; as in common 


Aſarabacca. 


5 2 repand, or ſerpentine ; having 
the edges ſinuated in a ſerpentine manner. 
 Retwſum, retuſe; blunted at the end. 
Rugo/um, wrinkled, having the veins ſunk, 
ſo that the ſurface appears uneven. | 
Sagittatum, ſagittate, arrow-ſhaped; being 
ſhaped like the head of an arrow. 
Scabrum, rough, rugged; having the ſurface 
le irregular tubercles. 


covered with lit 
Serratum, ſerrated, or 


edges notched like a ſaw, the indentings 
bending towards the top of the leaf: there are 


alſo, 


—— retrorſum, ſawed backward. 
obtuſum, * ſawed; having the 


. 


indentings obtuſe and we 


ſmall ſerratures upon the 
Seſſile, fitting cloſe. 


Sinuatum, finuated ; having ſinuſes or hol- 


lows along the border or 


Spatulatum, ſpatula-thaped ; being oblong, 
widening and rounded upward, but narrow 


below. 


Striatum, ſtreaked, or with many flight lon- 
gitudinal furrows or ſtripes on its furtace. 
« Spino/um, ſpinous or thorny ; as Acanthus 


Spineſus, &c. 


Sulcatum, furrowed or ridged; having a | po 
number of longitudinal ridges. 


Subretundum, roumdiſh ; almoſt orbicular, 


* 


duplicatum, doubly ſawed ; having 


L 


Compound Leaves. 


dotted, or ſet with 


ſawed ; having the 


ak. 
greater. 


margin. 


” 


0 
only being a kee brosder ot larger in ſome | 


_ Subulatum, ſubulate, awl-ſhaped; being 
broadeſt at the baſe, contracting gradually 
to the extremity, into a ſharp point. : 

Succulentum, ſucculent ; generally thick, 
fleſhy, and full of moiſture, as in A, Catyle- 
don, &c. | „ 

Teres, cylindric, and tapering. 

Tomentoſum, tomentoſe ; downy, cloſely co- 
vered with fine velvety down. SLY 

Trilobatum, trilobed, or three-lobed; divided 
into three lobes or ſegments. | 

Triangulare, triangular ; forming three an- 
gles, the two loweſt being level with the baſe: 

Trigonum, trigonal, ſided, or three- 
edged ; having three ſides, and as many ſharp 
edges, and grow narrow from the baſe to the 
extremity. 

Triquetrum, three- ſided like the former, but 
the ſides are flatter, and the edges not ſo pro- 
minent. | 

Tetragonum, four-lided. 

Truncatum, truncate ; when the point ſeems 


Quinquangulare, five-angled ; the fr as to be cut off tranſverſly, as in TLiriodenaron 


Tulitpifera, tulip-tree. | 

Een, tubuloſe, or hollow within; as 
in Allium Cepa, the onion. 

Venoſum, venoſe, veined; having ma 
branched veſſels, like veins, running throug 


| the ſurface. | | | 
iſcous, clammy or glu- 


Viſcidum, vilcid ; v 
tinous. 
| Undulatum, undulate, waved ; riſing and 
falling ia convexities towards the margin. 
| Compound Leaves. | 

A compound Leaf, is that which is com- 
poſed of two, three, or many ſmaller leaves 
or foliola, ſupported on one common foot- 
ſtalk ; which aſſemblage of folioles or lobes, 
if ever ſo large or numerous, on one petiole, or 
general foot-ſtalk, conſtitute but one com- 
pound leaf, folium compofitum ; theſe. ſmaller 
leaves or folioles conſtituting the compound, 
are, ſingly of themſelves, ſmall ſimple leaves, 
varying in their form, according to the di- 
ſtinction already given, and are ſometimes 
furniſhed with ſhort foot-ſtalks {perzo/;} 
iſſuing from the main one, ſometimes ſeated 
cloſe {/efſile) to the middle rib, without any 
proper foot · ſtalk of their own.  _ 

Compound leaves may be divided into 
three claſſes or diviſions—1. The compound 
properly ſo called, being only once com- 
pounded, the f/iv/a being ſupported imme- 
diately on the main foot-ſtalk.—2, Decom- 
und, twice compounded ; the foor-ſtalk di- 
viding into lefler, and on which the alia“ 


are ſupported. —3. Supradecompound, ſeveral 
times 


| lobes placed alternately. 


times compounded; the main foot- ſtalk divid- 
ing into others, theſe ſubdividing into ſmall- 
"er, and on which are ſupported the foholes ; 
each of which three claſſes of compound ad- 


mit of a variety of mod ations, which give 


- rife to as great a variety of terms, viz. 


Binatum, binate; two, formed of two fo- 
lioles on one foot-ſtalk. | 
- -Ternatum, ternate ; three, having three fo- 
* di fingered ba ſi 

Dięitatum, digitate, fin ; having ſeve- 
ral — lobes l to the top che 
foot-ſtalk, and ſpread out like the fingers of 
a hand. | venus 

Quinatum, quinate, five-lobed. 

Pfunatum, pinnated or winged ; havin 
many folioles arranged along each fide of the 
'rib, or prolongation of the common foot- 
ſtalk, like wings, as in Acacia, Sumach, and 
hence called pinnated or winged leaves, of 
which are the following modifications. 
cum impari, completely pinnat- 
ed; a winged-leaf terminated by an odd fo- 
liole, proceeding from the extremity of the 
middle rib. | 

Pinnatum abruptum, abruptly pinnated; not 
terminated by an odd lobe. 
oppo/itum, oppoſitely pinnated ; the 
folioles ſtanding oppoſite to each other. 

—— altermm, alternately pinnated; the 


interruptum, interruptedly winged ; 


the folioles being alternately larger and 


ſmaller. 


cirrheſum, cirrhoſe pinnated; the 
extremity terminated by a c:rrhus, or claſper. 
decurrens, decurrently pinnated ; 
having the baſe of the folioles running along 


the n1d-rib from one to the other. 


comjuratum, conjugate pinnated ; 
paired, the bj 1omge compoſed of one 
pair of foholes only. 

Decompofitum, decompound-leaves, or twice 
compound; having the main foot-ſtalk divided 
into ſmaller ; and theſe ſmaller ones ſupport 


the lobes. —And of this Kind of compound 


leaves are: | 
Biternatum, or ternatum-duplicatum, doubly 


three-lobed ; the foor-ſtalk L three 


ſmaller, each ſupporting three aliola. 
pinnatum duplicatum, doubly pin- 


nated ; the main foot-ftalk having ſmaller 


ones arranged on each fide, and on theſe are 
arranged the folioles. 

—— bGipinnatum, doubly-winged, as 
the former. | | | 
— datum, pedate, or foot- ſhaped 


the  foot-ſtalk divides, and has the folioles | 
ranged on the inſide. enn, oo 
Fs 5 "If X 
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| 


* 


| 


| 
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Supradecompeſitum, ſupradecompound, or ſe- 
veral times compounded; the main foot-ſtalk, 
dividing into others, theſe ſubdividing into 
ſmaller, and upon which are ſupported the lobes 
or folrole. And admits of the following va- 


rieties: 


— ternatum triplicatum, triple 
three-leaved ; the foot:ſtalk divides into three 
ſmaller, each of theſe into three others, and 
each of which ſupport three lobes or Fe/tola. 
— pmmatum triplicatum, triple- 
pinnated, or triple-winged ; the main foot- 
ſtalk ſupporting ſmaller petioles along eack 
tide, theſe alſo have ſmaller ones iſſuing from 
both ſides, and upon each fide of theſe latter 
are ranged the folio/a. - 
Determinate Leaves. 

By Determinate Leaves, whether ſimple or 
compound, is not conſidered their figure, or 
ſtructure, but their place, ſituation, and in- 
ſertion on the parts of the plant, and their 
direction. Og. e 

Adpreſſum, appreſſed; laid cloſe to the ſtem. 

Adverſum, adverſe; turns its fide towards 
the ſouth, not upward. 

Alternatum, alternate; the reverſe of oppo- 
fire, being placed ſingly one above another, 
gradually on each fide of the ſtem. 

- Amplexicaule, its baſe embraces the ſtem 
quite round. | | 

Axillare, axillary; ariſing from the angle 
between the branch and the ſtem, or that be- 
tween the greater and ſmaller branches. 

Articulatum, articulate, or jointed; one leaf 
growing on the top of another. | 
Caulinum, cauline, or ſtem leaves; ſuch as 
grow immediately on the ſtalk or ſtem. 

Canfertum, conſert; growing in cluſters. 

Connatum, connate; leaves growing oppo- 
ſite, connecting at their baſe, appearing as 
one, as in ſome ſpecies of honeyſuckle 

Decurrens, à decurrent or running leaf; 
having the baſe running along the ſtem, as in 
ſome thiftles. Bi. 

Demerſum, demerſe; ſunk under water. 

Dependens, dependent; pointing downward 
to the earth. | 

Diflickum, diſtich, two-rowed; being rang- 
ed along two fides of the branches only. 

Exellum, ere ; upright, ſo as to make an 
acute angle with the ſtem. 

Faſciculatum, faſciculate; in bundles from 
the ſame point, as in the larch- tree. 

Florale, floral; placed near the flower, 

Horizontale, extended flat or parallel to the 
norizon ; forming an exact right-angle with 
the perpendicular. e 5 

Imbricatum, imbricate; growing over one 
another like tiles, or ſcales of fiſhes. 


Inflexum, 


— 


01. 


the plant. 7. i,, 07 git 7. 
" Natans, natant; floating on the ſurface of 
8 „ obiihvez the tinſs rifing Up ward 

li „ oblique; the baſe riſing upward, 
and the point wird the horizon. © —_ - 

Oppo/itum, oppoſite: leaves; the reverſe of 

alternate; bein 

- oppokite. | | 

Patens, patent, ſpreading; recedes from the 
ſtem ſo as to form an acute angle therewith. 

Perfoliatum; perfoliate; the baſe ſurrounds 
the ſtem or branch, without touching it with its 
margin or border,- appearing as if perforated 
by the ſtem running through its diſk or middle. 

Peltatum, peltate, ſhield-ſhaped; having 
the foot-ſtalk attached to the middle of its 

diſk, not to the edge; reſembling the form of 

a ſhield, or target. 

Petiolatum, petiolate, foot-ſtalked ; 

a bel. 

Quaternatum, four ſurrounding the talk at 


a joint. | | 
Quinternatum, five ſurrounding the ſtalk at 
al; ariſing directly from the 


IU 


| 


a joint. 
Radicale, radical 

"Tot -* | 

Radicans, radicant, rooting ; ſtrikes root in 


3 rameous, à branch leaf; placed 
on the branches. 
Reclinatum, reclined, bending downward ; 
the extremity lower than the baſe. 
Revolutum, 1evolute; rolled back. 
Semi- amplexicaule, half embracing the ſtal 
or branch, with its baſe. 
Seminale, ſeminal, or ſeed-leaf; ſpringing 
directly from the ſeed. 
 Seffile, ſeſſile; fitting cloſe to the ſtem or 
branch, without any foot-ſtalk. ' | 
Spar/ſum, ſparſed, ſcattered; placed irregu- 
lar, without any order. 
Stellatum, ſtellate, ſtarry ; ſeveral ſurround- 
ing the ſtalk at each joint, expanding in a 
ſtar-like manner. | 
Ternatum, ternate ; three 
ſtem at a joint. | 
Vaginans, vaginant, ſheath-like ; ſurround- 
ing the ſtalk like a ſheath, as in the graſſes 
and many liliaceous plants. 
Verticillatum, verticillate,, whorled ; many 
leaves placed round the ſtalk at the joints, in 
whorls or whirls. 1 
The foregoing liſt of che botanic terms, 
and ſhort t-riotions of the various kinds of 
Leaves, will affiſt in conveying an idea of 
their forms and determination, & c. according 
to the terms uſed in deſcribing them in the 


| 


| 


ſurrounding the 


; turning the point towatds | 


g ſuch as grow in pairs exactly | 


and the materials of heat, as dung, 


FOR 


The Leaves furniſh-very elegant and natu- 
ral marks in diſcriminating the ſpecies of 
plants; in no part is nature more various than 
in the ſtructure of the Leaves, by Which 
very numerous ſpecies are determined, and 
5 always to be ſtudied by the young bo- 
taniir, 

FORCING FRAME, a fort of glaſs- 
caſe, or light building fronted with glaſs 
Frames, in which to force flowers and fruits 
to early perfection, by aid of artificial heat, 
__ of dung, tanner's-bark, or actual fire. 

e general acceptation or meaning of a 
Forcing Frame is, a fixed erection full 10 the 
ſouth ſun ; the length may be from ten to 
fifty or one hundred feet ; the width from 
five to fifteen, and from five to ten high; 
having an upright back wall, of wood or 
brick; and a front of glaſs-work, made ſome- 
times in one continued range of flope to the top 
of the back wall; and ſometimes with upright 
glaſs-work, head high, ranging immediatel 
along the front, and from Be top of which 
a glaſs roof is carried to the top of the back 
or main wall ; either of which may be for ge- 
neral uſe, for the reception of various forts of 
flower-plants, ſmall flowering ſhrubs, eſculents. 
and dwarf fruit-trees, &c. occaſionally, to force 
into bloom or fruit, &c. in winter, or early 
in ſpring and ſummer; whereby many ſorts 
of the more curious flowers and fruits may 
be obtained ſome months before their natural 
ſeaſon, which will be a t curiolity, and 
which is effeCted, as aforefaid, by aid of 
dung, bark, or fire heat; the former (dung 
heat) both by applying the dung principally 
againſt the outſide of back wall, and by 
forming it into a bed internally; the ſecond 
(bark heat) by forming it into a bed, in a pit 
within- ſide; and the third (fire heat) by having 
ſeveral returns of flues againſt the inſide of the 
back wall, and that of the front and both ends, 
for the heat.to paſs along; each of which 
hereafter deſcribed : for theſe kind of Frames 
are of different conſtruction, according to the 
forts of plants chiefly intended to be forced ; 
bark, or 
fuel, moſt convenient to be obtained for forc- 
ing chem; ſo that the conſtruction of each 
kind of Frame is ſeparately exhibited. ; 

Many of theſe Frames are employed in the 
vicinity of London, for forcing vanous plants 
early for market, particularly for Covent-gar- 
den, where, in carly ſpring, in March, April, 
and May, we ſhall ſee exhibited for ſale va- 
rious forts of flowers, fruits, and other eſcu- 
lents, that would not, in their natural tate of 
growth, have appeared till June or July. 

But, for private uſe, where there is a r 


various ſpecies and varieties in each genus. 
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the mam fooftalk K. 4 


_ ied; 
ing into others, there tuburuang wo mi 


er, and on which arc the fohotcs ; 
each of which three ciafles of compound d- 


| 


mit of a variety of ations, which give 
riſe to as great a variety of derm. vie. 
Bingtum, binate ; two, formed of two fo- 
_ Holes on one ſoot-ſtalk. 
„ having tree fo- 
Drigitatum, : having fcre- 
ral lobes anacholl 69 the top of the 
ſoot-ſtalk, and fpread out like the fingers of 


ftalk, like wings, as in Acacia, Sumach, and 
hence called pinnated or winged leaves, of 
which are the following modifications. 


impari, completely pinnat- 
ed; a winged-leaf terminated by an odd fo- 


Pinnatum abruptum, abruptly pinnated ; not 

terminated by an odd lobe. 8 
— oppoſitum, oppoſitely pinnated ; the 

folioles ſtanding oppoſite to each other. 

— — alternately pinnated; the 
lobes placed alternately. 
int , interruptedly winged ; 
the folioles being akernately larger and 


imaller. 

cirrhoſum, cirrhoſe pinnated; the 
extremity terminated by a crrrhus, or claſper. 
decurrens, decurrently pinnated ; 
having the baſe of the folioles running along 
the mid-rib — one to the other. 

-mugatum, conjugate pinnated ; 
paired, het winged-leaf compoſed of one 
pair of foholes ts 

Decompofitum, decompound-leaves, or twice 
compound; having the main foot-ſtalk divided 
mto ſmaller ; and theſe ſmaller ones ſupport 
the lobes. —And of this kind of compound 
leaves are: 

Biternatum, or ternatum-duplicatum, doubly 
three-lobed ; the foot-ſtalk dividing into three 
ſmaller, each ſupporting three ſoliola. 
innatum duplicatum, doubly pin- 


ones arranged on each ſide, and on theſe are 


arranged the folioles. 
— bipinnatum, e wied as 
the former. 
datum, te, or Wen 
ts foot-ſtal divides, and has the folioles 
ranged on the inſide. | | bY 
"=P 


de 


| 


ing | are ranged the fe/:o/a. 


| acute angle with the ſtem. 
nated; the main foot-ſtalk having ſmaller | 
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Suprodrempeſitem, fupradecompound, ov fe- 
vera? tines ; the main foot- i}alk, 
into others, theſe ſubdividing into 
ſmaller, and upon which are ſupported the lobes 
or fobols. And admits of the following va- 


ternatum triplicatum, t iple 
tree-eaved ; the ſoot⸗ſtalk divides inte three 
finalier, each of theſe imo three other, and 


each of which ſupport three lobes or fe! oa. 
— triplicatum, r iple- 

or triple-winged ; the main toot- 
alk f ſmaller along: bach 


upporting 
_ theſe alſo = An ſmaller ones iſſuing; from 
boch ſides, „ e ales 4 


Determinate Leaves. 2 
By Determinate Leaves, whether-fin-ple © or 
compound, is not conſidered their figert, cr 
ſtructure, but their place, ſituation, a'c in- 
ſertion on the parts oft the plant, anc. heir: | 
direction. 
Alpreſſum, appreſſed; laid cloſe tothe 1 * rl 
Adverſum, adverſe; turns its fade PLOW ; 
the ſouth, not upward. * 
Alternatum, alternate; the reverſe of « oppo- 
fire, being placed ſingly one above another, 
gredually on each ſide of the ſtem. | 
Amplexicaule, its baſe embraces the ſtem | 
quite round. 
Axillare, axillary; ariſing from the im * 
between the branch and the ſtem, or that 
tween the greater and ſmaller branches. | 
Articu/atum, articulate, or jointed; one leaf - 
growing on the top of another. D 
Caan, cauline, or ſtem leaves; ** as 
grow immediately on the ſtalk or ſtem. "i 
Canfertum, conſert; growing in clul. ers. 
Connatum, connate ; leaves growing; oh- 
ſite, connecting at their baſe, appear itig. as 
one, as in ſome ſpecies of honeyſuckle 
Decurrens, à decurrent or running, leaf; 
having the baſe running along the ſtew, as in 
ſome thiſtles. | 
Demerſum, demerſe; ſunk under water. | 
| Dependens, dependent; pointing dowry ard | 
to the earth, | 
Diftickum, diſtich, two-rowed; being rang- 
ed along two fides of the branches only. 
 Erettum, erect; upright, ſo as to make ani 


Faſciculatum, faſciculate ; in bundles from 
the fame point, as in the larch- tree. 
Florale, floral; placed near the flowet. | 
Hlorixontale, extended flat or parallel to the 
norizon; forming an exact right-angie with 
the perpendicular. : 
Imbricatum, imbricate; growing over- one 


9 or ſcales of fiſhes. 


A 
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times compounded; the main foot-ſtalk divid- 
ing into others, theſe ſubdiyiding into ſmall- 
"er, and on which are ſupported the folioles; 
each of which three claſſes of compound ad- 
mit of a variety of modifications, which give 
- riſe to as great a variety of terms, viz. 

Binatum, binate; two, formed of two fo- 
lioles on one foot-ſtalk. 

Ternatum, ternate ; three, having three fo- 
lioles. LETS 

Digitatum, digitate, fingered ; having ſeve- 
ral long lobes attached to the top of -the 
foot-ltalk, and ſpread out like the fingers of 
'a hand. 5 

Quinatum, quinate, five-lobed. f 

Pinnatum, pinnated or winged; having 
many folioles arranged along each ſide of the 
rib, or prolongation of the common foot- 
ſtalk, like wings, as in Acacia, Sumach, and 
hence called pinnated or winged leaves, of 
which are the following modifications. 

cum impari, completely pinnat- 
ed; a winged-leaf terminated by an odd fo- 
liole, proceeding from the extremity of the 
middle rib. 

Pinnatum abruptum, abrupt] 
terminated by an odd lobe. 
oppoſitum, oppoſitely pinnated ; the 
folioles ſtanding oppoſite to each other. 

—— alternum, alternately pinnated ; the 
| lobes placed alternately. Lars 
—— znterruptum, interruptedly winged ; 
. the folioles being alternately larger and 
ſmaller. | 


y-pinnated ; not 


| — cirrhoſum, cirrhoſe pinnated; the 
extremity terminated by a c:rr/us, or claſper. 
— decurrens, decurrently pinnated ; 
having the baſe of the folioles running along 
the mid-rib from one to the other. 

conjugatum, conjugate pinnated ; 
paired, the winged-leaf compoſed of one 
pair of folioles only. 

Decompoſitum, decompound-leaves, or twice 
compound; having the main foot-ſtalk divided 
into ſmaller; and theſe ſmaller ones ſupport 
the lobes. —And of this kind of compound' 
leaves are: | | d 

Biternatum, or ternatum-duplicatum, doubly 
three-lobed ; the foot-ſtalk dividing into three 
ſmaller, each ſupporting three Valiola. | 
pinnatum duplicatum, doubly pin- 
nated; the main foot-ſtalk having ſmaller 
ones arranged on each fide, and on theſe are 
arranged the folioles. n, 
bipinnatum, doubly-winged, as 


the former. | 
—— 4 datum, pedate, or foot-ſhaped : 
the  foot-ſtalk divides, and ha 


s the folioles 


horizon; forming 
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Supradecompoſitum, ſupradecompound, or ſe- 
veral times compounded; the main foot-ſtalk, 
dividing into others, theſe ſubdividing into 
ſmaller, and upon which are ſupported the lobes 
or Foliola. And admits of the following Va- 
rieties: 


ter natum triplicatum, triple 
three leaved; the foot: divides 'into three 
ſmaller, each of theſe into three others, and 
each of which ſupport three lobes or fo/iola. 
— Pinnatum triplicatum, triple- 

pinnated, or triple-winged; the main foot. 
ſtalk ſupporting - ſmaller petioles along each 
{ide, theſe alſo have ſmaller ones iſſuing from 
both ſides, and upon each ſide of theſe latter 
are ranged the Voliola. ö 

Deter minate Leaves. © 

By Determinate Leaves, whether ſimple or 
compound, is not conſidered their figure, or 
ſtructure, but their place, ſituation, and in- 
ſertion on the parts of the plant, and their 
direction. e | 

Adpreſſum, appreſſed; laid cloſe to the ſtem. 

Adverſum, adverſe; turns its ſide towards 
the ſouth, not upward. | 

Alternatum, alternate; the reverſe of oppo- 
ſite, being placed ſingly one above another, 
gradually on each fide of the ſtem. _ 

Amplexicaule, its baſe embraces the ſtem 
quite round. 

Axillare, axillary; ariſing from the angle 
between the branch and the ſtem, or that be- 
tween the greater and ſmaller branches. 

Articulatum, articulate, or jointed; one leaf 
growing on the top of another. 

Caulinum, cauline, or ſtem leaves; ſuch as 
grow immediately on the ſtalk or ſtem. 

Confertum, confert; growing in cluſters. 
Connatum, connate ; leaves growing oppo- 
lite, connecting at their-baſe, appearing as 
one, as in ſome ſpecies of honeyſuckle 

Decurrens, a' decurrent or running leaf; 
having the baſe running along the ſtem, as in 
ſome thiſtles. 1 | 

Demer/um, demerſe; ſunk under water. 

Dependens, dependent; pointing downward 


to the earth, 


Diftichum, diſtich, two-rowed; being rang- 
ed along two fides of the branches only. 
 Erefum, erect; wpright, ſo as to make an 
acute angle with the ſtem, _ 
Faſciculatum, faſciculate; in bundles from 
the ſame point, as in the Jlarch-tree. 
Florale, floral; placed near the flower. 
Horigontale, extended flat or parallel to the 
an exact right-angle with 
the perpendicular. La 5 


Imbricatum, imbricate; growing over one 


ranged on the inſide. 


= 
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another like tiles, or ſcales of fiſhes. 


1 nflexum, 
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Inflexum, inflex; turning the point towards 


the plant. 14 | . 
Natans, natant; floating on the ſurface of 


the water. | 


Obliquum, oblique; the baſe riſing upward, 


and the point toward the horizon. a 
Oppo/etum, oppoſite leaves; the reverſe of 
alternate; being ſuch as grow in pairs exactly 
oppoſite. pore: 
Patens, patent, ſpreading; recedes from the 
ſtem ſo as to form an acute angle therewith. 
Perfoliatum; perfoliate; the baſe ſurrounds 
the ſtem or branch, without touching it with its 
margin or border,- appearing as if perforated 
by the ſtem running through its diſk or middle. 
Peltatum, peltate, ſhield-ſhaped ; having 
the foot-ſtalk attached to the middle of its 
diſk, not to the edge; reſembling the form of 
a ſhield, or target. | 
Petiolatum, petiolate, foot-ſtalked ; having 
a foot-ſtalk. | i | | 
Quaternatum, four ſurrounding the ſtalk at 
a joint. FR 53% 
Quinternatum, five ſurrounding the ſtalk at 
a joint. 


Radicale, radical ; ariſing directly from the 


root. | 
Radicans, radicant, rooting ; ſtrikes root in 
the ground. | | 

Rameum, rameous, a branch leaf; placed 
on the branches. | 

Reclinatum, -reclined, | bending downward ; 
the extremity lower than the baſe. 

Revolutum, 1evolute; rolled back. 

Semi- amplexicaule, half embracing the ſtalk 
or branch, with its baſe. 

Seminale, ſeminal, or ſeed-leaf; ſpringing 
directly from the ſeed. | 

Seſſile, ſeſſile; ſitting cloſe to the ſtem or 
branch, without any foot-ſtalk. 

Sparſum, ſparſed, ſcattered; placed irregu- 
lar, without any order. 

Stellatum, ſtellate, ſtarry ; ſeveral ſurround- 
ing the ſtalk at each joint, expanding in a 
ſtar- like manner. 25 

Ternatum, ternate; three ſurrounding the 
ſtem at a joint. 5 
Vaginans, vaginant, ſheath-like ; ſurround- 
ing the ſtalk like a ſheath, as in the graſſes 
and many liliaceous plants. 

Verticillatum, verticillate, whorled; many 
leaves placed round the ſtalk at the joints, in 
whorls or Whirls. 


— 


The foregoing liſt of the botanic terms, 


and ſhort deſcriptions of the various kinds of 


Leaves, will affift in conveying an idea of 


their forms and determination, &c. according 
to the terms uſed in deſcribing them in the 
various ſpecies and variettes in each genus, 


; 


FOR 


The Leaves furniſh very elegant and natu- 
ral marks in diſcriminating the ſpecies of 
plants ; in no part is nature more various than 
in the ſtructure of the Leaves, by which 
very numerous ſpecies are determined, and 
178 always to be ſtudied by the young bo- 
taniit. 

FORCING FRAME, a fort of glaſs- 
caſe, or light building fronted with glaſs 
Frames, in which to force flowers and fruits 
to early perfection, by aid of artificial heat, 
either of dung, tanner's-bark, or actual fire. 


The general acceptation or meaning of a2 


Forcing Frame is, a fixed erection full to the 
ſouth ſun ; the length may be from ten to 
fifty or one hundred feet; the width from 
five to fifteen, and from five to ten high; 
having. an upright back wall, of wood or 
brick ; and a front of glaſs-work, made ſome- 
times in one continued range of ſlope to the top 
of the back wall ; and ſometimes with upright 
glaſs-work, head high, ranging immediatel 

along the front, and from the top of wh 
a glaſs roof is carried to the top of the back 
or main wall ; either of which may be for ge- 
neral uſe, for the reception of various ſorts of 
flower-plants, ſmall flowering ſhrubs, eſculents, 
and dwarf fruit-trees, &c. occaſionally, to force 
into bloom or fruit, &c. in winter, or early 
in ſpring and ſummer; whereby many ſorts 
of the more curious flowers and fruits may 
be obtained ſome months before their natural 
ſeaſon, which will be a great curioſity, and 
which is effeCted, as ll, by aid of 
dung, bark, or fire heat; the former (dung 
heat) both by applying the dung principally 
againſt the outſide of the back wall, and by 
forming it into a bed internally; the ſecond 
(bark heat) by forming it into a bed, in a pit 
within-fide ; and the third (fire heat) by having 
ſeveral returns of flues againſt the inſide of the 
back wall, and that of the front and both ends, 
for the heat.to paſs along; each of which 


| hereafter deſcribed : for theſe kind of Frames 


are of different conſtruction, according to the 
ſorts of plants chiefly intended to be forced ; 


| and the materials of heat, as dung, bark, or 


fuel, moſt convenient to be obtained for forc- 
ing them; ſo that the conſtruction of each 
kind of Frame is ſeparately exhibited, 

Many of theſe Frames are employed in the 
vicinity. of London, for forcing various plants 
early fr market, particularly for Covent-gar- 
den, where, in carly ſpring, in March, April, 
and May, we ſhall ſee exhibited for ſale va- 
rious forts of flowers, fruits, and other eſcu- 
lents, that would not, in their natural ſtate of 
growth, have appeared till June or July. 


But, for private uſe, where there is a roomy 
5 pine- 
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pine-apple ſtove, it may alſo be uſed occaſion» 
ally, for forcing many ſorts of plants, flowers, 
and ſome ſorts of fruits, with equal ſucceſs, 
ſufficient for the ſupply of a family. | 
However, where conſiderable ſupply is re- 
- quired, a Forcing Frame diſtinct from the 
pine-ſtove would be more convenient. | 
In either of theſe departments may. be-intro- 
duced for forcing, pots of ſtrawberries, kidney- 
beans, roſes, honeyſuckles, jaſmines, and any 
other flowering ſhrubs; likewiſe carnations, 
inks, fweet-wyliams, wall-flowers, ſtock-gil- 
iflowers, narciſſuſes, jonquils, and early dwarf 
tulips, and any other deſiuable Golan or 
roots, that may be required early for curioſity; 
alſo ſeveral kinds of curious annuals, as balſa- 
mines, gomphrenas, &c. and may likewiſe 
have ſeveral ſorts of dwarf fruit-trees, as early 
May and May-duke cherries, peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, figs, grapes, gooſeberries, cur- 
rants, raſpberries, &c. | | 
The general conſtruction of each ſort o 
_ theſe Frames is exhibited under ſeparate heads, 
according to the materials of heat uſed in 
forcing them, viz. by dung-heat, bark-bed 
heat, and by fire-heat. , | 
By Dung- heat. 


„ 


By Dung-heat.— This is not only the moſt | 


fimple and cheapeſt kind of Forcing Frame in 
its conſtruction, but alſo conſiderably the 
_ cheapeſt in working, with reſpeCt to the arti- 
cle heat, as it may be forced effectually by ſub- 
ſtantial linings of hot dung againſt the back 
and ends. : 

This Frame is formed with an upright back 
and ends of deal planking, and a floping front 
of movable glaſs-lights ; the length may be 
ten, twenty, or thirty feet, or more; the width, 
from-three to five, and five or ſix high; the 
Frame work be of inch and half deal planking, 
tongued, and cloſely joined, that no ſteam 
from the dung may penetrate into the Frame; 
raiſed five, fix, or ſeven feet high behind, and 
but ten or twelve inches high in front, raifing 
both ends anſwerable to the front and back; 
the glaſs-work to range, from the upright in 
front, ſloping upward towards the back wall, 
to about a foot width at top, there reſting the 
ends upon proper Frame-work of wood; and 


bars or bearers, three inches width, muſt range | 


Doping from the back to front, for the ſupport 

of the lights, as in common hot- bed frames, and 
the top of all tobe boarded wind and water tight; 
within - ſide may be two or three ranges of nar- 
row ſhelves along the back and ends, for pots 
of ſmall plants, and the bottom levelled, on 
which to place pots of larger kinds; or you 


may have ſhelves riſing one behind another 


way up the back wall, 


0 
Jo wer Pace die loweſt plants in front, the 


others in order behind them, riſing gradually 
to the talleſt in the back row. 

From the above general ſketch, you wilt 
eaſily form an idea of the proper conſtruction 
of a dung-heat Forcing Frame; Which you 
may improve as you ſhall ſee convenient. 
| Fhis kind of Frame may be uſed with good 
ſucceſs where dung is plenty, and eaſily ob- 
tained ; particularly for-forcing roſes, or any 
other ſmall flowering plants, whoſe .flowers 
have merit in r nee de 2 alſo 
try pots of dwarf-cherries, peaches, &c. alſo 
pots of gooſeberries, currants, and ſtrawber- 
ries, carnations, pinks, and the like; havin 
all the ſorts in pots ſeparately, and: in which 
they are to be placed in the Frame. 

The ſeaſon to begin to work this Frame 
is January and February, and may be conti- 
nued occaſionally till May; but for any kind. 
of fruit trees, the beginning of yl pry is: 
time enough, though thoſe plants of any kind 
that are defined to be forced, may be placed: 
in the Frame a month or two before forcing 
time, to be occafionally protected with the 
glaſſes in hard froſts; but at other times, let 
them enjoy the full air till you begin forcing. 
The method of working this Frame is thus: 
after having placed the pots of plants in regu- 
lar order, the talleſt behind, and the loweſt 
in front, &c. then put on the lights, and hay- 
ing a ſufficient quantity of freſh ſtable-dung, 
full of heat, prepared as for common dung 
hot. beds, let it be piled up cloſe agent the 
outſide of the back and ends a yard wide at 
bottom, drawing it gradually into a foot width: 
at top of the © rame, finiſhing it ſomewhat 
ſloping, to throw off wet; obſerving, that 
according as the dung ſettles or finks-down, a. 
freſh ſupply muſt be added at top, to maintain 
the lining to the full height of the Frame. 

This ate will effectually throw. in a fine. 
: growing heat, and ſoon ſet all. the plants in 
motion; obſerving to give air in the middle of 
fine days, by fliding one or more of the lights 
a little down ; eſpecially. when the plants be- 
gin to puſh; give alſo moderate watering oc- 
caſionally in mild ſunny weather, and cover 
the glaſſes in cold nights with mats. 

In three or four weeks, when the heat be- 
gins to decreaſe conſiderably, it muſt be re- 
newed, either by entire freſh dung, or if new 
dung is ſcarce, by ſhaking up the old, taking, 
the worſt away, and mix the remainder with 
a due quantity of new, working the whole 
again in a pile cloſe againſt the back and ends 
as before; which work muſt be repeated every 
three weeks or month, ex as often as you 
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quite from the front half 
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(ball. fre occation; for the-beat muſt be cor- 


antly 
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ſtantly preſerved to a regular briſk tempera- 


ture. 14% WA, 
: A Frame of the above conſtruction may be 
appropriated entirely for fruit trees, planting 
them in a border prepared within the Frame 
againſt the back wall, and trained in the man- 
ner of wall-trees to a treillis, ranged five or 
ſix inches from the back erection; in which 
may be planted early dwarf-cherries, peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, grapes, figs, currants, Sc. 
ſo may be worked by dung-heat againſt the 
back of the Frame as above directed; begin- 
ning in February, and continuing the glaſſes 
on, as well as ſupport the dung-heat until 
May; andithere is no doubt, wit good ma- 
nagement, but that the different ſorts of fruit 
may be brought to perfection early. | 
ut a dung-heat Forcing Frame may be con- 
ſtructed of more capacious dimenſions, to ad- 
-mit of making a ſubſtantial hot-bed of dung: 
internally, both to produce an increaſed de- 
gree of heat, and wherein to plunge pots of ſe- 
veral ſorts of flowering and eſculent plants to 
bring them forwarder in growth, being aſſiſt- 
ed alſo with a lining of hot dung applied to the 
exterior of the buck part of the Frame, as ex- 
plained in the foregoing : and for the internal 
hot-bed, ſhould form a bottom pit of proper 
width, length, and depth, making the bed 
therein a yarddepth in good hot dung, cover- 
ing the top with light dry earth, or old or new. 
tan-bark, ſix or eight inches thick, in which 


to plunge the pots of flowers, or thoſe of early 


eſculents, ſuch as kidney-beans, peas, ſtraw- 
berries, ſallading, &c. ; 
By Bark-bed heat. 764 

By Bark-bed heat.— This kind of Forcin 
Frame is worked by aid of a tanner's bark 
hot-bed, formed in a pit within-ſide the 
whole length. See BARK-BED and BARK- 
I | 

This Frame may be formed either of wood 
or brick-work, and fronted, &c. with ſaſhes 
of glaſs like the former; the length may be 


8 


4 


ten, twenty, or thirty feet, or more; eight or 


ten wide, and fix or eight high: and may by 
conſtructed either nearly like 'the dun 
Frame, fix or eight feet high behind, and one 


an front, the ends conformable, and ſloping 


Frames of glaſs-work raiſed from the front, 
ſloping either quite to the top of the back wall, 
or to incline only about one half towards that 
part, meeting a ted roofattop half way, which 
ſhould be raiſed high enough in front to throw 
the water off behind, as well as to admit as 
much ſun as poſſible to every part of the Frame; 
or it nay be conſtructed with an upright front 
of glaſs, head high, and a ſloping roof of glaſs- 


g- at 


work, ranging from the upright front to the 


A 


FOR 
top of che back wall, which is rather che moſt 


eligible form, both for convenience and bene- 
fit of the plants; either of which conſtructions 
may be. ereCted detached, or againſt a ſouth 
wall already built, which will ſerve for the 
back, and ſave ſome expenſe; the ends may 
either be of wood or brick, but would be 
much better if glazed like the front, &. and 
the glaſs-work in every part ſhould be made 
to move on and off, as well as to ſlide back- 
ward and forward to give air, and to do other 


neceflary work; and at one end, near the back 


wall, may be a door to enter occaſionally ; 
and within- ſide muſt be a pit for the bark-bed, 
three feet deep, part ſunk, the greater part 
raiſed, continued the whole length and width, 


except about a foot and half alley to go in to 


perform the neceſſary culture, as well as to 
view and gather the produce of different plants. 
The pit within is to be filled with new tan 
any time in winter or ſpring, you intend to be- 
gin forcing, though January is ſoon enough, 
and the beginning of February is not too late; 
the bark will ſupport a growing heat three 
months, and if then ſtirre up to the bottom, 
will renew its heat, and continue it two 
months longer. | 
In this 7 may plunge in the bark - bed 
pots of roſes, or any other choice flowering 
ſhrubs you would force into an early bloom; 
likewiſe may place pots of ſtrawberries to- 
wards the Mu and top glaſs; and pots of 
kidney-beans and early dwarf peas may be 
> as in any part of the Frame; alfo pots of 
dwarf fruit-trees, before mentioned, pots of 
double pinks, carnations, and any other mode- 
rate-growing fibrous-rooted perennials, as well 
as any ſorts of bulbous or tuberous-rooted flow= 
ers, as narciſſuſes, jonquils, tulips, anemones, 
ranunculuſes, and various other ſoris. 
The heat of the bark-bed will effectually 
warm the earth and internal air ſufficiently to 
forward any ſorts of hardy flowers and fruits to 
perfection at an early ſeafon ; obſerving, that, 
although they do not always flower and fruit ſo 
abundantly as in the full ground, yet, if there 
is but a few of any fort, a month or two be- 
fore their natural ſeaſon, they, if for ſale, will 
ſufficiently pay; and if for private uſe, they 
will always be acceptable as a rarity and cu- 
rioſity in the family. IB 
| Freſh air muſt be admitted in fine ſunny 
days at all opportunities, by ſliding ſome of the 
8/0 more or leſs open, e ty, all cloſe on _ 
nights. | ; 8 | 
Give water alſo occaſtonally in moderate 
quantities. e 
When the heat of the bark declines conſi- 
derably, do not omit forking it over to the 
3 N 2 bottom; 


8 
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FOR 


bottom ; which will revive the decaying heat 
ſix or eight weeks longer. 
A bark-heat Forcing Frame, nearly of the 
above dimenſions, might be contrived entirely 
for forcing fruit-trees, having a border within- 
fide' along the back wall three or four feet 
wide: there plant young bearing dwarf fruit 
trees of any ſorts before mentioned, at fix or 
eight feet diſtance, in the manner of wall or 
eſpalier- trees, training them alſo in the ſame 
manner as directed for the reſpective ſorts in 
their natural ſtate of growth. The bark-pit 
ſhould here be almoſt half ſunk ; and in the 
beginning of February fill the pit with new 
tan-bark, which will ſoon ſet the trees into 
bloom, and will ripen their fruit early; and the 
late ſorts of fine grapes, which do not ripen 
kindly here in the full ground, may by this 
aſſiſtance be brought to perfection. | 
But the moſt eligible general Forcing Frame 
for various ſorts of plants is one of the above- 
mentioned conſtruction, having alſo flues for 
fire-heat; the walls muft be of brick-work, 
having two or three returns of flues formed of 
the ſame materials, running the whole length 
of the back wall within, and one or two along 
the front and ends, by which to convey fire- 
heat occafionally in ſevere froſts, cold nights, 
and in all very cold and intemperate weather; 
which will be a great improvement in very 
early forcing, fo that this kind of Frame will 
be nearly of the plan of a ſtove or hot-houſe. 
See HOT-HOUSE., | | | 
In default, however, of any of the above 
kinds of bark heat Forcing Frames, one might 
be effected by a common $a owe (ſee BAR K- 
Prr), filling it a yard deep with tan, and in 
which may plunge pots of roſes, or 17 other 
ſhrubs, any ſort of low, herbaceous, flower- 
ing plants, fibrous or bulbous-rooted, kid- 
ney-beans, ſtrawberries, &c. . 
| By Fire-heat. : 
By Fire-heat.—This kind of Forcing Frame 
is worked by actual fire, burned in a furnace 
behind at-oue end or middle, from thence com- 
munieating the heat by internal flues or fun- 
nels running the hols lege of the back 
wall in three or four returns one above ano- 
ther, and continued in one or two flues in 


the front, and the frame thus conſtructed, is | 


often employed for ripening ſeveral of che 
more ze tree: fruits at an early ſeaſon ; 
or for forwarding ſuch to perfection, which 
do not ripen freely in our climate without 
ſuch artificial aids, particularly ſome ſorts of 
grapes; and in which Frame the whale bot- 
tom ſpace muſt he good earth two ſpades deep, 
for the reception of the trees, .&cg for they are 
to be planted fully in the ground; 
| L 
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This Frame muſt be formed of brick-work; | 
at leaſt the back qr main wall, for che conve- 
nience of having hre and flues, and the whole. 
front, &c. muſt be glaſs like the other ſorts; - 
the length may be from twenty to forty or 
fifty feet, or more, though one fire will not 


"warm more than that length; the Width may 


be from five or fix to twelve or fifteen feet, 
and eight or ten high. It may be contrived 
either of moderate width for one row of trees 
only, to range againſt the back wall, or may 
be capacious enough to have a range of 
trained wall-trees behind, as juſt mentioned, 
and ſome ſmall half or full ſtandards, ranging 
alſo from the back to the front, or entirely 
for ſtandards, eſpecially thoſe of cherries. 

If it is therefore intended to have a narrow 
Frame for only a row of trained trees behind, 
the width from four to five or ſix feet is ſuffi- 
cient, having the back or main wall formed 
of brick or ſtone, as aforeſaid, eight or ten 
feet high, with ſeveral” flues within-ſide, re- 
turned over each other, running the whole 
length of the wall; in the front muſt be a 
low wall a-foot high, on which to lay a plate 
of timber, and from which are ranged glaſs 
frames or lights in one continued lope to the 

top of the back wall, there received into pro- 
per frame-work; but for the greater conve- 
nience, the lights may be in two tiers or 
ranges, an under and upper tier, tlie upper 
range made to. ſlide up and down over the 
others, but ſo as all the glaſs-work can be 
moved away occaſionally, to admit the full 
air to the trees after the work of Forcing; the 
whole bottom-ſpace within this Frame muſt 
be of good Ioamy earth, or any good garden 
mould, two ſpades deep, which muſt be dug or 
trenched in the common Way ; then plant a 
range of trees behind, towards the wall, and 
two or three yards aſunder, erecting a treillis 
behind them, upon which to train the branch- 
es as againſt a wall or eſpalier; beſides theſe 
trees, there may be other inferior plants ſet in 
the border or in pots, in front of the trees, as 
ſtrawberries, dwarf kidney-beans, dwarf peas, 
| mazagan beans, &c. dwarf roſes, . or the like, 
that will not tiſe high enough to ſhade tlie 
fruit trees in the back range. a) 

A frame of this conſtruction, forty or fifty 
feet long, may be worked by one fire; hut 
if longer, two furnaces for fires will be re- 
quiſite. For flues, &c. ſee HoT-novsE. 

But to haye a. more capacious Frame both 
for trained trees and ſtandards, may be of 
any 1 from twenty to fifty feet or more, 
but muſt be ten or fifteen feet. wide, having 
an upright back wall of brick ten feet high, 
with flues as above directed, and a low wall 
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in front one or two feet high, on which is 


erected upright glaſs-work, four or five feet 
perpendicular, and from the top of theſe, a 
Hoping roof of glaſs frames, continued to the 
top of the back wall, ſupported upon proper 
bearers three feet ſix inches diſtance, havin 
the top glaſſes in two ranges, an under ind 
upper range, as before adviſed, both of which, 
and thoſe of the upright in front, made to 
flide, and move away occaſionally; in this 
Frame there will be room to walk under the 
laſs-work in any part, and there will be alſo 
Ni room for the trees, both dwarfs and ſtand- 
ards ; and then having the whole ground-ſpace 
withinſide of loamy, or other good earth, as in 
the other Frame, you may plant your trees, 
ſome in one range againſt the back wall, as 
peaches, neCtarines, apricots, grapes, fi 28, &c. 
ſix or eight feet aſunder, ereCting a treillis for 
training them upon ; andin front of theſe ma 
be planted rows of young cherries, both in ſmall | 
ſtandards, half ſtandards, and dwarts ; the full 
ſtandards to have five or ſix feet ſtems, the 
half ſtandards three or four, and the dwarfs 


time all the 


FOR 


Wich reſpect to the age of the trees ſor 


both the above kinds of fire-heat Forcing 


Frames, they ſhould be from three to four or 
live years old, with regular heads of branches, 
two or three feet extent, and juſt arrived at a 
tolerable bearing ſtate; no very vigorous ſhoot- 
ers mult be admitted, but ſuch only that aſ- 
ſume a moderate regular growth, and are 
trained in the nurſery until they have ac- 
quired a proper ſize, each as directed under 
their reſpective genera, whether as wall trees 
or ſtandards ; or trees proper for the purpoſe 
may be had at all the public nurſeries: they 
are tobe tranſplanted into the Frame in Octo- 
ber or November to remain for forcing ; but 
{hould be. permitted to have a year or two's 
growth here before you begin forcing them, 
that they may be 8 rooted ; during which 
glaſſes ſhould be entirely away,. 
that the trees may have the full air till forcing 
time is nearly arrived; or may occaſionally 
have trained bearing trees, of ſmall ſizes, in 
pots, if they have been in good growth for. 
one ſeaſon at leaſt, and ſo removed in their 


one.or two foot ſtems ; each ſort, both trained 
trees and ſtandards, to be planted when about 
from three to four or five years old, as ſoon 
as they acquire a bearing ſtate, having regu- 
lar heads of two or three feet extent at firſt 
planting. Having procured the trees, and the 
ground ready for their reception, may then 
plant one range of the choiceſt ſorts as before 
noticed, next the back wall, two or three 
yards aſunder, the others in.rows from back 
to front, at fix or eight feet diſtance, the tall- 
eſt behind and the loweſt in front, at three or 
tour feet diſtance in each row, making each 
row range againſt the intervals of the trained 
trees behind; or if they are all ſtandards and 
half ſtandards, there wall be more room for 
ſeveral ſorts of ſmaller plants under them ; and 
as their branches will be nearer the top glaſſes, 
may be of particular advantage; and in the 
intervals may be planted ſome low currants, 
gooſeberries, raſpberries, ſtrawberries, dwarf- 
beans, kidney-beans, &c. But a frame of theſe 
dimenſions is ſometimes planted entirely with 
ſtandards, more particularly cherries, as be- 
ing more moderate ſhooters and ſooneſt ar- 
rive to a bearing ſtate, ſo as to bear any to- 
lerable quantity of fruit; planting them five or 
{ix feet diſtance: ſometimes ſtandard plums, 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines are alſo plant- 
ed, and vines to train up under the glaſſes. 
A Frame of theſe dimenſions, twenty-five 
feet long, may be worked by one fire; but if 
much more than thirty feet in length, two 
furnaces for fires, with cach its ſet of flues, 
will be neceſſary | . 


ſaid pots into the frame at the proper ſeaſon, 
as above. | 

In hoth the above kinds of Forcing Frames, 
may. alſo plant ſome . on the out- 
ſide of the front glaſſes in the full ground, 
and. their ſtems trained through holes, and. 
conduct the ſhoots along up the inſide towards 
the glaſs- work to a ſort of flight treillis, Keep- 
ing the branches quite thin; and they will. 
ripen early fruit in great perfection. 

It ſhould however be remarked with re- 
ſpect to grapes, that when intended to have 
in your f orcing Frame any of the large, late 
kinds, which do not ripen here without the. 
aid of ſhelter and artificial heat, it will be 
more adviſable to have ſome in a department. 
by themſelves, becauſe they often do not ripen... 
till late in autumn, ſo often require the glaſſes 
to be continued over them occaſionally all- 
ſummer, eſpecially in wet and cold weather ; 
and ſometimes, if the autumn proves wet and; 
cold, they require the aid .agam. of gentle 
fires Pai on nights, to promote their ri- 
pening perfectly; in which cafes, were other 
trees, whoſe fruit are ripe. and gone in ſum- 
mer, planted in the ſame department, it would 
force them at an untimely ſeaſon, and greatly: 
weaken them. 

The ſeaſon for beginning to make the fires 
for forcing the trees in either of the .above: 
deſcribed fire-heat. frames, is any time in Ja- 
nuary, 1 i about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of that month, or.beginning of 
February, is, for the general part, rather tha 
moſt ſucceſsful time to begin the general fo:c- 


; ing 
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ing, to have a good crop; for if the trees are 
forced very early, there will be ſome danger 
of their miſcarrying; as, if they ſhould come 
into bloſſom, when ſevere weather prevails, 
that air cannot be freely admitted, they ſeldom 
ſet any tolerable crop of fruit ; therefore, by 
beginning to make the fires about the time 
above directed, the trees will be in bloſſom 
about the middle of February, when we may 
expect ſome fine ſunny days for the admiſſion 
of a moderate portion of freſh air, which 1s 
eſſentially neceſſary to promote the natural 
impregnation of the fruit, and improves its 
free growth ; for if kept too cloſe, they are 
apt to drop off in their infant ſlate. | 

The fires are to be lighted in the furnace 
every evening about four or five o'clock, and 
if kept burning till ten or twelve, it will ſuffi- 
ciently heat the flues to warm the internal air 
of the houſe till next day morning, when, if, 
very cold, froſty, or cloudy damp weather, a; 
moderate fire may alſo be made me ep! # 
and by no means force the trees too much, for 
a ie der warmth will prove the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful; and thus continue the fires occaſion- 
ally till April or May, but leſs in proportion 
as the weather grows warmer. 

Freſh air muſt be occaſionally admitted in 
fine days, by fliding ſome of the glaſſes a 
little open, and, as the trees advance to bloſ- 
ſom and fruit, the days grow longer, and the 
power of the ſun greater, allow a greater pro- 
portion of air accordingly. Likewiſe give fre- 
quent waterings to the borders, 

Thus your trees will be in full bloſſom in 
February, and ſome will ripen fruit in April, 
and early in May, particularly cherries, and 
ſtrawberries; you may alſo expect early apri- 
cots, peaches, and nectarines in Ma ad June, 
plums and grapes in June and July ; but the 
curious large late forts of grapes, which do 
not ripen in this country without ſhelter and 


artificial heat, will not be ripe till Auguſt or | 
| deciduous and ever- green, that grow in woods 


September. | 
Aſter the fruit of the different ſorts are all 
gathered, the glaſſes ſhould be taken entirely 
away, that the trees may have the full air 


during ſummer ; and in December they ſhould | 


be placed upon the Frame again, ready for 
forcing in January. : rj 
With reſpect to pruning the trained trees, 
i. e. ſuch that are trained as wall-trees againſt 
the treillis, &c. they are to be rae and 
trained every ſummer and autumn, each ſort 
according to its kind, as other wall-trees, and 
as directed under all their reſpective articles; 
and as to the ſtandards, their requiſite prun- 
ing is principally in autumn, to cut out an 
irregular growth, and thinning out any pats 


FOR 


ing ſhoots, for the branches muſt be kept thin 


and regular, clear of each other, fix, or eight 
inches diſtance ; and any ſtragglers which ex- 
tend in length N ould be reduced 
to order; and as the branches in general be- 
come ſo long, as to preſs againſt the glaſſes, 
or ſpread too much, they lh uld alſo be re- 
duced a little, to preſerve them within due 
compaſs ; obſerving always, when ſhortenin 
the ſtandards, it is neceſſary to cut to a bud 
ſituated on the outſide of the ſhoot or branch, 
making the cut on the inſide ; but for parti. 
culars in pruning both the trained trees and 
ſtandards, ſee their reſpective genera. _ 
Every autumn, after pruning the trees, the 
Nd muſt be digged carefully one ſpade 
eep. | | | 
Ir muſt be remarked, that the trees in theſe 
Frames, if annually forced, are not ſo durable 
nor plentiful bearers, as thoſe in the full air; 
therefore, when you ſhall ſee any become 
weak, ſickly, or bad bearers, others ſhould 
be ready in training, or procured from the 
nurſeries, 'to plant in their ſtead ; and in this 
no time ſhould be loſt. 8 
But to continue the ſame trees more effec. 
tually in health, and in a bearing ſtate, ſome 
have a double portion of walling and framin 
planted, but more particularly hat of the firſt, | 
deſcribed fire-heat F rame, which is ſometimes 
contrived to move or ſlide along from one 
place to another, for one Frame-work and 
glaſſes to ſerve two portions of walling, ſo 
that being alternately worked, one part one 
year, the other the year after, each portion 
of trees will have a year of reſt in their na- 
tural growth, and will ſucceed each other in 
due order for forcing, whereby the health and 
vigour of the trees will be better ſupported, 
and each year a 8 crop of fruit may be 
expected, than it the ſame trees were ſucceſ- 
ſively forced every year. Arg / 
FOREST TREES, ſuch large trees, both 


and foreſts, either naturally or cultivated, and 
arrive to timber, and whoſe wood is proper 
for any economical purpoſes. 227, 

Of the Foreſt Tree kind there are twenty 
or thirty different ſorts of deciduous and ever- 
greens, which may be employed as ſuch,” 
ſome to grow to large timber for building, 
others to compoſe coppices of underwood, to 
fell every ten, fifteen, 'or twenty years for 
various ſmaller purpoſes in huſbandry, build- 
ing, and many other trades, as exhibited in 
the culture of the reſpective ſorts, each under 
its proper genus; but we have collected under 
this head a liſt of all the ſorts that may be 


employed in forming woods and other 2 75 


FOR 


able plantations as timber trees, by which any 
one may ſee at once the ſorts proper for ſuc 

purpoſes; and all of which here exhibited 
are very hardy, and eaſily raiſed in the open 
ground, moſtly by ſeeds, and ſome by layers 
and cuttings ;. and all of them fuæteal in any 
open expoſure; and as, in the compaſs of an 
eſtate, the ſituations and ſoils may be very 
variable, ſome parts level, ſome mountainous, 
others low, ſome boggy, ſome light and ſandy, 


and others loamy, or of a ſtiff clayey nature, | 


it will be eaſy to ſuit any ſort according to 
the ſoil in which they ſucceed beſt, whit Is 
always mentioned in their culture; and as 
ſuch plantations are in general great ornaments 
as well as improvements to eſtates, no ground, 
however barren or unfavourably ſituated, need 
lie waſte, ſince there are trees will ſuit all 


ſorts, and of eaſy culture; obſerving, however, | 


we only give the lifts here of the proper ſorts ; 
and as to their general culture, ſee each in its 
reſpeCtive genus 
We ſhall exhibit them under two heads, 
viz. deciduous and ever-green kinds. 
Deciduous kinds. 


Ackx, the AMaple-tree — common-maple, | 


greater-maple, or ſycainore-tree — Norway- 
maple—aſh-leated-maple. | 
- £s8cvuLvs, Horfe-cheſnut—common horſe- 
cheſnut. 
BETA, the Birel- tree - common birch- 
tree—betula alnus, or alder-tree. 
CARPINUs, Horn- beam common horn- 
beam—flowering horn- beam. 2 
CELTIs, Nettle-tree common black: fruit- 
ed neitle- tree purple- fruited nettle- tree. 
_ CorvyLvus, Haale-nut-tree- common hazle- 
tree. | 
CRATAGUS, ViViild Service- tree — maple- 
leafed ſervice- tree. | | 
CupRESSUs, Deciduous Cypreſs. 
Fadus, Beech-tree—common beech-tree— 
Fagus caſtanea, or Spaniſh. cheſnut-tree. 
FRAXINUS, e aſh- tree. 
JucLAaNns, Halnut-tree—common walnut- 
tree—black Virginia walnut-tree. 
Pinus, Pine-tree—pinus larix, or larch- 
tree. | | 
PLATANUS, Plane-tree--oriental plane-tree 
—occidental plane-tree—Spaniſh'plane-tree. 
Populus, Poplar-tree — white poplar, or 
abele-tree—black poplar—trembling - poplar, 
or aſpen-tree—Lombardy poplar. 
_ PRUNvus, Plum-tree, including the prunus 
ceraſus, or cherry-tree—wild black-cherry- 
tree—wild red-cherry- tree prunus padus, or 
bird cherry- tre. 
Qpxncus, Oak-tree — common Engliſh 


z 


FOR 
oak—willow-leafed oak—cheſnut-leafed oak. 


SALIX, Yillow-tree—common white wil- 
low—red willow—broad-leafed ſweet-ſcented 
willow — yellow cultivated willow — pendu- 
lous, or weeping-willow—ſallow, or oval 
rough-leafed willow—ofier,. or long-ſhooting 
willow, and ſeveral others. See SALIx. 

Sok Bus, Service- tree, Mountain-aſh—com- 
mon mountain-aſh, or wild /orbys—ſweet or 
eatable- fruited ſervice- tree. 

TILIA, Lime or Linden-tree — common 
green-twigged lime-tree—red-twigged lime- 
tree. 

* ULmvs, Elm- tree. — common upright Eng- 
liſh elm—broad-leafed wych-elm—narrow- 


See ULMus. 
Ever- green kinds. 

Buxus, Box- tree — common broad leafed 
tree box—narrow-leafed tree box. 

- UPRESSUS, Cypreſs-tree — ſpreading-cy- 
preſs. , 

\  ILEx, Holly-tree—common green holly. 
| agg Juniper-tree — red Virginia 
cedar. ‚ 

LavRus, Bay-tree Common bay-tree, and 
varieties, 

Pixus, Pine and Fir-tree—wild pine, com- 
monly called Scotch fir pineaſter, or great, 
wild- pine - ſtone pine — ſwamp pine — Wey- 
mouth- pine — ſpruce fir- tree ſilver fir - tree, 
and cedar of Lebanon. See Pix us. 1 
P Runus, Plum-tree—prunus lauro- cera ſus, 
cherry-bay or laurel tree. 

QUERCUs, Oak-tree — ever- green oak — 
corłk tree. 
Taxvs, Feu“ tree. 
Trvya, the tree of life, or arbor vitæ 
common arbor vite. | 
For more ſpecies and varieties of ſome of 


ſee their reſpective genera. 


maple, birch and alder, poplar, plane- tree, 


moſt of the other ſorts will grow in any ex- 
poſure, they might be introduced among the 
others here and there in compoſing woods and 


both in beautifying the eſtate, and increaſe the 
value, as they become fit for the ſeveral uſes 
for which they are calculated; ſome to ſtand 
for timber, others for under-wood: among the 
reſt, the willow and hazel ſhould not be vmit- 
ted; they will grow any where, and will yield 
no inconſiderable profit; but the oak, Wo, 

a. 


leafed wych-elm—Corniſh ſmall-leafed elm. 


the different families in the above two liſts, 
Of the above liſt of foreſt-trees, the prin- 

cipal and moſt valuable ſorts here as timber 

are the oak, elm, beech, and cheſnut, aſh, 


larch, and the pine and fir-trees; but, as 


other plantations for profit: which will aſſiſt 


1 - — — * 
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FOR 


-a{h, and beech, are the moſt valuable of all 


timber-trees in this country. b 
Moſt of the above ſorts are eaſily raiſed 


from ſeed in any common ground in the nur- 
ſery, ſome alſo by layers, others principally 
by cuttings, as alder, poplar, willow, and 
laurel. 

The ſced may be ſown in autumn, in Oc- 
tober, or November, and ſome in ſpring, as 
mentioned under their reſpectve articles; 
though all the ſorts, if the ſeeds are properly 


| ſecured till February, may then be fown 


with good ſucceſs ; when the plants are two 
years old, plant them either where they are to 
remain, or in nurſery rows, to ſtand until 
they are three or four feet high or more, and 
may then be tranſplanted for good in autumn 
or winter into the places where they are to 
remain, to form a wood, &c. obſerving, it 
is adviſable to have the deciduous and ever- 
green kinds principally in ſeparate planta- 
tions; and that if deſigned to have under- 
wood, for felling occaſionally, between the 
trees allotted to ſtand for timber, the deci- 
duous kinds are chiefly to be uſed for this 
purpoſe ; becauſe the ſtools of each felling in 
molt ſorts, ſhoot forth again much freer 455 
ever-g 
at four or five feet diſtance, and after eight or 
ten years' growth, ſome will be ready to thin for 
the- firſt felling : ever-green kinds in different 


plantations may alſo be planted at the ſame 


diſtance, and as they advance in growth as 
above, may be thinned out alſo as under- 
wood, being careful in the thinning of both 
kinds, e hogs and ever-greens, to leave 
enough of the moſt promiſing plants to grow 
up to timber. 

But where, in a large extent of ground 
intended for plantations, to ſave expenſe in 
planting, the ſeeds are ſometimes ſown at 
once where the trees are to remain to com 
poſe the woods, having the ground prepared 
by proper ploughing, drills are drawn two 


or three inches deep, and three or four feet 
aſunder, the ſeeds are ſcattered in the drills, 


and immediately covered over ; then in ſpring 
and autumn following, great care muſt be 
exerted to hoe down weeds between the rows 
as the plants come up. | | 
Another method of expeditious planting is, 


to raiſe the young plants in the nurſery; and 
after two or three years' growth in the ſeed- 
bed, plant them out in rows a yard or 


four feet aſunder, and-two feet diſtance in the 
rows. 8 

In all large plantations there ſhould be left 
ſpacious opens for ridings, to different parts of 


reens ; they may therefore be planted 


S 


the wood, as well as to admit a larger circu- 
lation of air to the trees. 

In theſe plantations by either method, great 
attention is requiſite to keep up good fences, 
and deſtroy large weeds, by hoeing, &c. till 
the trees are advanced in growth, and almoſt 


| ready for the firſt fall or thinning. a 


The firſt fall or thinning for underwood 
muſt be determined by the fize, intended uſes, 
and demand for the materials; as for exam. 
ple, if for poles or ſuch like purpoſes, or for 
faggot wood, &c. they will probably be ready 
in ſeven, eight, or ten years, when part may 
be then cut down ; another part the following 
year; ſo go on annually, till the whole plan- 
tation is cut; by which time the firſt fall will 
be grown up and ready to cut again, eſpeci- 
ally of the deciduous kinds ; obſerving, at each 
fall, to leave the moſt vigorous 'and thrivin 
trees for timber, which may be left pretty clofe 
at firſt, and thinned as they increaſe in bulk, 
leaving at leaſt a full crop to grow to large 
timber-trees, {till preſerving the ſtools between 
them to cut occaſionally for underwood, every 
ſeven, ten, fifteen, or twenty years, accord- 
ing to the demand, or purpoſes for which they 
are intended. | 

It ſhould be remarked, if intended to plant 
any boggy or marſhy grounds, that alder, 
poplar, and willow, arethe proper ſorts; which 
will grow very faſt either by ſmall cuttings, 
or by large truncheons ; elder will alſo grow 
freely this way. FRY | 

FOSSE, a ſort of ha-ha, 'or ſunk fence, 
ditch-like, five or ſix feet deep, and ten, twen- 
ty, or more wide, formed at the termination 
of particular parts of pleaſure-grounds, parks, 
&c. to extend the- proſpect. ; 

Theſe kind of fences are often formed at 
the termination of ſpacious lawns, grand 
walks, avenues, and other principal parts of 
pleafure gardens and parks, both to extend 
the proſpect into the adjacent fields and coun- 
try, and pive the particular parts of a garden 
an air of larger extent than 1t really has, as at 
a diſtance nothing of the fence 1s ſeen, ſo 
that the adjacent park, fields, &c. appear to 
be connected with the garden. 

When a pleaſure-ground 1s fituated in a 
park, or paddock, or adjoins to one, or any 
ſpacious held open to any agreeable proſpects, 
the Foſſe is often continued quite round, as 
far as the proſpect is agreeable, either to the 
adjacent fields, plantation, water, or any other 
object appearing to view from the walks of 
the garden. _ 5 

ITheſe Foſſes are formed upon two different 


plans, both however ſerving the purpoſe of 


1 


- a fence, 


FOS 
n ſence, and to render the proſpect open and 


* 


ary. ». 1 T0080 ee 

Bae ſort is formed with an upright ſide 
next the garden, five, ſix, or ſeven feet deep, 
faced with a wall of brick, ſtone, or ſtrong 
poſt and planking ; the other ſide is made fop- 
ing outward from the bottom of the upright 
wall, &c. gradually with an eaſy ſlope to fif- 
teen or twenty feet diſtance, or if more the 
better, ſo as to render the declivity as eaſy and 
imperceptible as poſſible, both to take off all 
ſtiff and ditch-like appearance, and that if in 
a field or park, no ground will be loſt, as it 
may be converted into graſs ; obſerving, that 
the top of the upright fide ſhould be nearly 
upon a level with the adjacent ground of the 
garden, and always a little higher than the 
top of the ſlope on the oppoſite ſide, and 
which ſhould be laid with graſs correſpond- 
ing to the adjoining garden- ground, unleſs it 
is thought convenient to continue a gravel 
walk that way; in which caſe, always preſerve 
a proper verge of graſs between the walk and 
the edge of the Foſſe; the floped ſide ſhould 
alſo have its top always nearly on a level with 
the adjacent ground of the field, park, or part 
where it is formed; and that the ſide being 
finiſhed with a regular flope from top to bot- 
tom, it ſhould allo be ſown or laid down in 
graſs, which will preſerve the ſlope always in 
due form, and at all times appeax decent nad! 


agreeable to the ſight. 510 l 
of Foſſe, if, by rea- 


In forming this kind 
ſon of wet you cannot go deep enough to 
form the upright ſufficiently! fencible againſt 
men and beaſts, a chevau-de-frije of wood- 
work may be erected along the top, project- 
ing outward in a nearly horizontal polition, | 
or as much ſo. as to riſe. but very little above 
the level of the top of the perpendicular ſide 
on which it is fixed, that it may not obſtrual | 


1 
5 The next 6 
ſides ſloping, and in perpendicular depth from 


that height arranged along 


tom to ten or twenty feet width, or more, 
at top; for, the more eaſy and imperceptible 


In this kind of Foſſe, as both ſides being flo- 


tion to the perpendicular depth of the Foſſe, 


the view, or be very perceptible from the gar- 
ſort of Foſſe is formed with both 


four to five or {ix feet, having a fence near 
che bottom; the! 
ſides may be floped gradually from the bot- 


the ſlope, the better, but more particularly on 
the field Gde, for the reaſons before given; and 
the ſides to be alſo ſown or layed. with graſs. 


ped, conſequently a fence along the bottom 
is neceſſary as a defence againſt cattle, &c. 


which may be either ſtrong paling, or any 
kind of paliſado- work, the height in propor- 


% 
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fog the top ſhould not be higher than that of 
„„ TOs” 

The method of forming-both theſe kinds of 
fences is as follows: * 

If it be deſigned to have the firſt deſcribed 
Foſſe, i. e. one ſide perpendicular, the other 
ſloping, proceed thus: ſet out the intended 
width by two ranges of ſhort ſtakes, then level 
in the ſtakes by notching, according to the 
intended height of the top on each ſide, cor- 
reſponding with the adjacent ground as afore- 
ſaid ; and then make up both the top lines 
with earth firmly, according to the line of 
level marked on the ſtakes ; this done, then 
cloſe along the fide of the line of the intended 
upright ſide, proceed to dig a trench three feet 
wide, perpendicularly to the intended depth 
of the Folle ; as you go on, work alſo the 
floping fide: gradually down, ſtill continue dig- 
ging the trench perpendicularly next the gar- 
den, &c. till arrived at the proper depth ; then 
level the bottom equally along according to 
the lines of level at top, and having proceed- 
ed ſo far, then, according to the line of level 
at top and bottom, trim and. finiſh off the 
ſloping fide regularly, ſo as to form an even 
{ſlope 6 the outſide line at top, to that at 
bottom: as to the upright fide, a wall muſt 
be erected to the height of the line of level at 
top; making good the ground behind the 
wall, firmly, as the building advances; and 
finiſh the top with a coat of turf ſevel wit 
the adjoining ground; at the ſame, time finiſl 
alſo the ſlope, either by ſowing it with graſs- 
ſeed, or laying it with turf as ſhall. be Aa 
% 

To form the other ſort of Foſſe with both 
ſides floping, fet out the width by two lines 
of ſtakes, level them in, and make up the 
ground. of each line according to the mark 

level; as directed before in the former; then 
exactly along the middle, between the two 
lines of ſtakes, dig a trench two or three feet 
wide, to the intended depth of the fence, 
floping each ſide a little as you go on, ſtill 
continuing che trench perpendicularly, till ar- 
rived at the due depth; then, as in the former, 
level the bottom an equal depth, by ſtakes, 
agreeable to the lines of level at top: when 
this is effected, finiſh off bath flopes evenly 
from each line of level at top, to that at bot- 
tom, and ſow each ſlope with grais, or lay 
them with turf, as you. ſhall. think proper; 
and with reſpect to the fencę along the bot- 
tom, it may be either cloſe paling, rails, or 
paliſadoes, as is moſt convenient, the heig 

proportionable to the depth of the Foſſe, but 
not to be higher, or at leaſt but very little 


| 


above the line of level at top of the Foſſe. 
ih = Ea "3 "FOTHER- 
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' FOTHERGILLA, a genus conſiſting of a 


low-growing, under- ſhrub, with oval leaves, 
and Prad logs flowers. FRY 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Digynia. 

Chara#ters.] CALVYX, a ſhort, monophyl- 
lous, bell-ſhaped, permanent cup. No Co- 
ROLLA. STAMINA, many long, flender 
filaments, topped with ſmall, ere, quadran- 
gular antherz. PisTILUUM, an oval, bifid 

ermen, two awl-ſhaped' ſtyles, and ſimple 
Aigen PERICARPIUM, a hard, bilobate 
capſule, with two cells, containing bony 
ſeeds. , 485. 
The fpecies is, 

ForRHERNOILLA alnifolia. 


Ader leaved Fothergilla.] Hath very ſpread- 


ing roots, ſending up numerous flender ſtalks, 
ten or twelve inches high, oval, obtuſe; or 
indented leaves, hoary underneath, on fhort 
foot-ſtalks, placed alternately, and at the ends 
of the ſtalk ſmall, whitiſh flowers growing in 
ſpikes, coming out in May and June. 
V. 8 Broad-leaved Fothergilla — nar- 
row-leaved othergilla—acute-pointed. 
Theſe are hardy plants, and ornamental for 
the front of the ſhrubbery among other low 
y parting the roots in autumn or ſpring. 
FRAGARIA, the ſtrawberry plant. 


The plants are low, herbaceous, hardy per- 


ennials, growing in large leafy tufts, cloſe 


to the ground, producing flender annual ſtalks 


a few inches high, crowned by many beauti- 
ful fruit of admirable fragrance : hence it de- 
rives the generical title Fragaria. 
Claſs and order, co/andria Polygynia. 
Characters. ] Calyx is monophyllous, 
plane, and ten-parted at top, CoRoLLa, five 
Toundiſh, ſpreading petals, attached to the ca- 
thx. SrAMINA, twenty or more ſhort awl- 
ſhaped filaments, and moon-ſhaped antheræ. 
PrsTIELUM, numerous germina, collected 
into a head, and many fcyles, having fimple 
ftigmas. PERICARPIUM, none, but a roundiſh 


1 


large ſoft receptacle, or fruit, having nume- 


rous {mall ſharp*pointed ſeeds ſeattered over 
its ſuperticies. | | 


There is' hüt one real ſpecies of the com- 


mon ſtrawberry, which is comprebenſive in 
nein its fruit. 2 

The ſpecies are, 1 4 
1. Fx ACGARIAVeſca. 


Eotablt, d, Cannon cultivated Strawberty.} 


Fragiria with a thick fibry root, crowned by 
a large cluſter of three-folioled, oval-lobed 
leaves, many trailing ſtrings or runners root- 
ing and forming plants at every joint; and 
amidit the leaves ſeveral nie eee 


nx or eight inches high, crowned by a * 


9 


4 0475 Their propagation is eaſily effected 


old and new plants, from June until October, 


FRA 

ter of ſmall white flowers, "ſucceeded by la rge 
roundith berries of different ſizes and colours 
in tlic varieties, | 

The principal Varieties ares 

Wd Strawberry (Sylveſtris). Having oval 
fawed-leaves and finall round fruit, and of 
which there are—red-frnited wood-ſtrawber.. 
ry—white wood-ſtrawberry—greenilh pine. 
apple-taſted wond-ftrawberry — double- bloſ- 
ſomed wood-ſtrawherry—and with gold ſtrip. 
ed-leaves—11]ver-ſtriped leaves. | 
Scarlet, or Virginia Strawberry Virginiana). 
Having oblong-oval, ſawed-leaves, hoaryiſh 
underneath, and a roundiſh ſcarlet fruit; and 
of which there are—common ſcarlet ſtraw- 
berry—roundith-leafted large fcarlet-ſtrawhber. 
rv ſtriped-leafed ſcarlet- ſtrawberry. 
Hautboy, or Muſky Strawberry ¶ Moſeſata). 

Having larger, thicker, hairyiſh, oval-lanceo- 
late, rough leaves, and large, pale-red fruit ; 
of which there are—oval-fruited hautbov- 
flrawberry— globular-fruited hauthoy—pine- 
ſhaped hauthoy — green-fruited hauthoy — 
red-hloſſomed hautboy — white-ſtriped-leafed 
hautboy — vellow- ſtriped- lea fed hautboy. 
Chili Strawberry {Chiloen/is). B. ng 


largeſt, thickeſt, hairy leaves, large flowers, 
an 


very large firm fruit; of which there are 
round, pale-red Chili ſtrawberry—globular 
pale- red fruited - oblong- oval pale- red fruited 
Edeepeg bed Wired ble ſcarlet- fruited 
—white-fruited—royal large red—large Dutch 
—Bath Chili Strawberry Devonſhire Chili 
Strawberry. — All of which are remarkably 
large, firm, fleſhy fruit, of paler and deeper 


reds, &c. in the different varieties, beautiful 


and fine-flavoured, when produced in the full 


ſun; the plants of theſe Chili ſtrawberries 


were firſt introduced into Europe from Chili 
in America; they are conſiderably the largeſt 
fruit of all the ſtrawberry kind, though not 


always good bearers; but J have ſometimes 
had them bear wonderful great crops, even 


ſuperior to the ſcarlet kind; and for the fingu- 
larity of their large beautiful fruit, ſhould ne- 
ver be omitted in the ſtrawberry collection. 

' Alpine, or Monthly Strawberry { Alpina). 


Having ſmall oval leaves, ſmall flowers, and 
-moderately-ſized, oblong, pointed fruit, of 
' which there are—ſcarlet Alpine ſtrawberry 
red Alpine firawberry—white Alpine ſtraw- 
 berry—ſcarlet bloſſomed ſtrawberry. Theſe 
varieties grow naturally on the Alps; they 
poſſeſs this ſingular property more than the 


other forts, that all the young plants, formed 


every ſummer upon their runners, ſhoot up 
into flower and fruit the ſame year, whereby a 


freth crop of fruit-is continued monthly in the 


or 


FRA 


or November; the plants are always great 
bearers, and proſper any where, and che fruit 
is of a fine poignant agreeable flavour. 

Pine N Strawberry ( Ananaſſa). A mid- 
dle- ſized, ſomewhat. pyramidal fruit, pine- ap- 
ple-taſted ; conſiſting of the green. fruited—red- 
fruited — hautboy-fruited — chili pine-apple 
ſtrawberry. . 

All the above varieties of Fragaria are 
hardy low perennials, durable in root, but 
the leaves and fruit-ſtalks are renewed annu- 
ally in ſpring ; the leaves of all the forts are 
trifoliate, or of three foljoles, growing in a 
large tuft immediately from the root, and be- 
tween them the flower - ſlalks ſix or eight to 
ten or twelve inches high: ſhooting up to 
flower in May and June, and their fruit arrive 
to perfection in June, July, and Auguſt, and 
which, in the Alpine kind as aforeſaid, con- 
tinue till the beginning of winter. They all 
proſper in any common garden ſoil, producing 
abundant crops annually, without much trou- 
ble, and increaſe exceedingly every ſummer, 
both by off-ſets or ſuckers 5 the fides of 
the plants, and by the runners or ſtrings which 
are produced numerouſly, extending two or 
three feet along the ſurface of the earth, root- 
ing therein and forming new plants at every 
joint; and in both of which (the ſuckers and 
runners) may be detached for planting either 
the ſame ſummer or autumn, or enſuing 
ſpring; but thoſe planted early the ſame ſea- 
ſon will have a better chance of bearing ſome: 
tolerable, fruit the ſucceeding ſummer, eſpe- 
cially ſome of the firſt formed runners or 
ſtrong ſucker off-ſets ; however, the whole, 
both of the runner and oft-ſet plants, will pro- 
duce fruit in ſome tolerable abundance the 
ſecond year, and arrive to a full bearing 
growth in great perfection the third ſeaſon, 
and continue in an improved bearing ſtate ſe- 
veral years: though young plants of the Al- 
pine i planted out ſoon after the 
are formed, bear fruit the fame ſeaſon, as will 
alſo the runners of them; for this ſort. is the 
moſt prolific of all the varieties of Fragaria 
yet known, as not only its runners form plants 
at all the joints as they advance in, length, 
like the other ſorts, but the ſame young plants, 
as before obſerved, ſhoot up into flower and 
fruit, and the fruit alſo attains good perfection 
the ſame ſeaſon; but in all the other ſorts, 
the young plants rarely produce fruit until 
they are one year old, and ſometimes not till 
they have two years“ growth. - _ 

. Strawberries being deſirable ſummer fruit 
of the earlieſt maturity of the berry kind, and 
the plants eaſy of culture, plentiful bearers, 
and propagate and multiply moſt abundantly, 
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a collection of the approved principal varieties 


| of different ſorts highly merit culture in ſome 


_ | plentiful degree in every garden, both kitchen 


and pleaſure- ground, &c. planted in any com- 
mon fertile ſoil and free ſituation, or principal- 
ly in a ſunny expoſure, to ripen the fruit in the 
richeſt. full flavour ; and generally arranged in 
beds and borders in rows lengthways, twelve 
to fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder by the 
ſame. diſtance in the lines; or ſome difpoſed 
alſo in a ſingle row, along the edge of parti- 
cular borders or other compartments ; in which 
they will effect an agreeable variety, and bear 
abundantly in excellent perfection; likewiſe 
may have patches diſperſed in the flower- 
borders and front of ſome ſhrubbery clumps, 
&c. where their flowering and production 
of fruit will ſhow a pleaſing diverſity, as well 
as profitable for the fruit to gather; and ſome 
ſorts may be planted in ſhady ſituations, par- 
ticularly a portion of the wood Strawberry, 
which, being naturally a wood plant, will 
ſucceed in ſhadyith places near the umbrage 
of trees, ſhrubs, and buſhes: but it is alſo 
proper to have a principal aſſortment, both of 
theſe, and more particularly of all the other 
varieties, planted in more open ſunny expo- 
ſures, or aſpects, whereby to ripen their fruit 
earlier and full flavoured, _ 

For it may be obſerved, that although all 
the varieties of Strawberry plants will proſper 
in growth in any common ſituation, they are 
always more ſuperiorly fruitful, and ripen the 
fruit earlier in the beſt perfection and richeſt 
flavour in a free expoſure open to the full ſun: 
ſo that ſome may be diſpoſed in ſouth borders, 
or any good ſunny aſpect, for earlier pro- 
duction ; a principal ſupply in any open com- 
partments in beds or borders for the main 
crops ; and ſome planted in weſt and eaſterly 
aſpects in beds, borders, &c. to ripen fruit later 
in regular ſucceſſion. | 

And generally, in the different orders of 
planting Strawberries, it would be moſt adviſ- 
able to keep the-plants moſtly ſtringed or di- 
veſted of the rankeſt part of the runners, 
thereby to continue cach ſtool ſeparate, or 
ingly in a diſtinct bunch, as it were; in 
which they will both have a better appearance 
of good culture, and the fruit will always be 
ſuperior : or having any planted as an edging, 
they ſhould be conſtantly diveſted of all run- 
ners in ſummer, that they may not over-run 
the adjoining walks, . paths, or alleys, and 
borders, &c. | | | 

As all the varieties of Strawberries furniſh 
an abundant off-ſpring in young plants annu- 
ally, proper for any intended plantations as 
above, increaſing exceedingly in ſummer, both 
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of a full-bearing growth; as thofe taken from 


ripem carher, and of a richer flavour: the 
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by runners extending along the earth, forming | 
a new plant at every joint, and alſo by off-ſets 
round the ſides of the mother plants; they may 
be derached for planting the ſame your in ſum- 
mer or autumn, or ſpring following; - but 
thoſe planted off early the ſame year will 
bear a few fruit the following ſummer; all of 
them in tolerable plenty the ſecond, and in 
full perfection the third ſeaſon. _ 
A plantation of Strawberries, will ſupport a 
ood, plentiful bearing ſtate ſeveral years; 
they generally begin bearing tolerably in two 
ears” growth after planting ; but in conſider- 
able abundance and perſection the third ſeaſon ; 
and continue fruiting plentifully four or five 
ears, or more; though after that period they 
kit begin to Feline in ſome degree, 
both in the quantity, ſize, and W of the 
fruit; for although plants of much longer 
ſtanding may appear in a free-growing ſtate, 
and bloſſom in tolerable plenty, thoſe of very 
old growth often become ſterile, i. e. the flow - 
ers Blind, as expreſſed by the gardeners, in 
being deficient in ſome of the generative parts, 
either the ſtamina or ſtyles, or the antheræ or 
ſtigmas thereof, being the male and female 
fructifications, whence no complete impreg- 
nation in the latter is effected, and conſe- 
quently but a ſmall production of fruit ſuc- 
cecds, and that generally much inferior in 
fize, regularity of growth, and flavour; there- 
fore on theſe appearances a freſh plantation 
ſhould be made in proper time, according as 
you ſhall ſee occaſion, agreeably to the above 
intimations. 5 
And in making any freſh plantation, we 
ſhould be careful not to have the young plants 
for that purpoſe taken from any ery oh ſtools 
of conſiderable long ſtanding, in which the 
plants may be of a declined unprolific ſtate, 
but always, if poſſible, from younger plants 
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Worn- out old plants will, in ſome degree, in- 
herit the deficiency or fterility of the parent, 
and never become pood bearers. | 


In all the varieties of Strawberries, the plants 


are perennial, and of hardy growth to ſucceed 
in the full ground and open air in all ſeaſons; 
and although they are ſometimes a little de- 
ranged in winter by rigorous froſts, they reco- 
ver effectually in the ſpring, and produce fruit 
in perfection in ſummer. | 

Reſpecting the properties of the different 
varieties of Strawberry, the wood Strawberry 
is the ſmalleſt fruit, the plants free-bearers, 
and the fruit is in eſtimation for its peculiar 


tartneſs of flavour, particularly to eat with ff 


cream, &. the ſearlet is a larger fine fruit, 
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hautboy is much larger than the ſcarlet fort, 
firmer fleſhed, and muſky flavoured; the 
Chili kind is conſiderably largeſt of all the 
ſorts, beautiful and hne-flavoured, if produced 
in the full ſun; the Alpine fort is a ſmalliſh 
fruit, but has peculiar merit, both as a fine 
tartiſh-eating ſtrawberry, and for being ob- 
tained in longeſt ſucceſſion; the plants ſurpaſſ- 
ing all the others in their long continuance 
in bearing, generally from June till Septem- 
ber or October, effected by the young runner 
plants of the year, fruiting, as they are formed 
on the advancing runners the ſame ſeaſon; 
and the pine-apple Strawberry 1s nearly the 
ſize of the ſcarlet, but more tapering pyra- 
midally, and pointed at top; the plants very 
prolific, and the fruit of a rich vinous taſte; 
ſomewhat reſembling that of a pine- apple. 
In their order of production, the ſcarlet and 
Alpine ſorts ripen earlieft, the hautboy and 
wood Strawberries next in ſucceſhon, and the 
chili and pine-apple kinds ripen immediately 
after; but all the forts attain perfection in. 
June and July till Auguſt; and the Alpines 
continue in ſucceſſion long after all the others. 
But ripe Strawberries are alfo obtained at a 
much earlier ſeaſon by means of artificial 
heat of hot-beds, hot-houfes, and forcing- 
houfes, &c, in which, the plants being intro- 
duced in January and February, they produce 
ripe fruit in March, April, and May, con- 
tinued in ſucceſſion till thoſe in the natural 
round are produced and arrive at maturity. 
See their culture in Hor-BEDS and Hor- 
HOUSES. „„ LATIN -2 | * 
Propagation and Planting, c. 

The propagation of ſtrawberries may be 
effected by ſeed, to obtain new varieties; but 
the common method of propagation is by 
young plants which all the ſorts furniſh abun- 
dantly, both by off-fets from their ſides, and 
runners or ſtrings, which rootmg as they ex- 
tend along the ſurface of the earth, form plants 
at each joint, and thoſe, both of the off-ſets 
and runners, become proper plants the fame 
year, fit for forming a new plantation, either 
the ſame feaſon, in fummer if required, or in 
autumn, or the following ſpring, as may be 
convenient; always making choice in the off- 
ſets, of thoſe young fuckers which grow on the 
' outfide of the mother plants; and of the run- 
ners, generally prefer thoſe which are firſt 
formed near the mother ſtool, as being ſtrong- 
eft ; and as thefe runner plants are always ve- 
ry abundant, they commonly furnfſh a prin- 
cipal fupply for plants, though the off-fers or 
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uckers are 3 eligible for that occaſion; 
fall principally of the fame ſummer, or not 


more than che fecond ſummer's growth ; and 
| | f 8 thoſe 
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thoſe firſt formed in that ſeaſon are excellent | any rate will be ſo weakly in ſpring, as not 
for planting the ſame year, and next ſpring; | to produce any fruit the enſuing ſummer. , As 
or if a quantity is planted off in ſummer in a | to a ſpring plantation, it may be performed, if 
ſhady border in a nurſery way, they will make | thought convenient, when omitted in autumn; 
fine ſtrong plants for final tranſplanting in | but the plants will ſcarce produce fruit that 
September or October; and will produce ſome | year ; they however will have the ſummer be- 
fruit the following ſummer, fore them to acquire ſtrength before winter, 
The ſeaſon for this work of planting ſtraw- | ſo as to be able to produce a tolerable crop of 
berries is ſpring, ſummer, and autumn; the | fruit the next ſeaſon, | ; 
ſpring planting may be performed in Febru- In the choice of the plants for making your 
ary, March, or April, or as ſoon as the plants| plantation, by no means take them from ver 
have recovered themſelves a little after the | old beds, but ſuch that are in the ſecond, third, 
caſual ravages of winter, and the laſt ſum- or fourth year of their bearing, and that are 
mer's progeny of runner and off-ſet young | remarkable for bearing plentifully, becauſe, as 
plants have made ſome progreſs in their top | before noticed, ſome old plants may appear 
rowth : or the ſummer planting may be et- very healthful, and flower ſtrong, yet produce 
tected in June, July, or early in Auguſt, of | but very little fruit, occaſioned by moſt of the 
the young runner and off-ſet plants of the pre- flowers being deprived of great part of the 
ſent or laſt year; planted either in a ſhady | generarive organs; obſerving likewiſe, in tak- 
border till autumn, as before ſuggeſted, or at ing off the young plants of ſuckers or off- 
once where they are finally to remain; and{ ſets growing immediately cloſe about the mo- 
the autumn planting may be performed in Au- | ther ſtools, to chuſe thoſe ſituated quite on the 
guſt, September, or not later than October, | outſide, and that are only of one or two ſum- 
that the plants may have time to ſtrike good | mers* growth, rejecting ſuch that have knob- 
root before winter; but the ſooner in the ſea- | by hard roots; and of plants produced from 
ſon the autumn planting is completed, the bet- | the runners, chuſe principally thoſe robuſt ones 
ter, as it will make a material advantage in | which grow next the parent plant; thoſe at a 
the growth of the plants. diſtance toward the extreme part of the run- 
1 if omitted performing a ſummer | ner are not near ſo proper; being careful to 
or autumn planting, it may be done in ſpring ; | raiſe them up with as much root as poſſible, 
but I greatly prefer an early autumn planting ; trim off all ſtringy parts, broken leaves, and 
for the plants will be much ſtronger and better | ſtraggling rooted fibres; and they are ready for 
prepared to produce fruit the following year, | planting. . 
which is rarely the caſe with the ſpring-made A free ſituation open to the full ſun is ra- 
plantation; but to have a ſupply of as good | ther neceſſary for theſe plants, principally to 
plants as poſſible, it is proper, in June, 3 give the fruit flavour; though, for the ſake 
or beginning of Auguſt, to take off a quan- of continuing a longer ſucceſſion, ſome of the 
tity of the Ba ee runner young plants, wood, ſcarlet, and Alpine kinds may be plant- 
particularly thoſe formed neareſt the parent in ed in different expoſures, to have more or leſs 
the firſt two or three joints of the runners, | ſun. 
raiſing them up carefully with fibres, and trim | With reſpect to ſoil and its preparation, all 
off all the ſtrings or running part, then. plant| the ſorts will ſucceed in any common gar- 
them in 'a ſhady border. by way of nurſery, den earth, as before obſerved ; but if it is 
fix inches apart, give a good watering, and inclinable to a loamy nature, it will be a par- 
repeat it often in dry weather; and by Sep- ticular advantage; however, be in no great 
tember or October they will be ſtrong and anxiety about ſoil: take what your garden 
form fine ſtocky plants, in much finer order | affords, either in one of the main quarters of 
for planting out for good, than thoſe that re-| the kitchen garden and formed into beds, or 
main till that time in the beds. If you how- in any of the borders thereof; or occaſionally 
ever ſhould omit the above method, I would in the pleaſure-ground for variety, or as re- 
adviſe, if poſſible, in Auguſt or September, to quired; and in either of which, if the ſoil is 
take opportunity of ſhowery weather, and rather poor, apply a good portion of rotten. 
make a plantation at once in the places where | dung, and dig the whole one ſpade deep. 
they are to remain; but by no means be later Then, if intended to plant in beds, divide 
than October, otherwiſe the plants will not | the ground accordingly into beds four feet 
take root ſufficiently before winter, and, in| wide, with two feet wide alleys between bed 
that cafe, will be liable, ſome to be thrown | and bed, far the convenience of having always 
out, others forced into the ground during that | ſufficient room to go in to hoe, dig, weed, 
ſeaſon, by the weather and vermin; and at water, and gather the fruit; but do not form 


| 
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the alleys deep, only juſt tread them out by 
line, then rake the beds over, and line the 
edges ſtraight. | 

Dix it would alſo be proper to prepare for 
planting ſome in borders, adjoining ſome prin- 
cipal walks, or where convenient, or ſome in 
a ſouth border under a wall for earlieſt fruit; 
others on a weſterly or eaſt border, or ſome 
to plant in any detached borders both in the 
kitchen garden and pleaſure-ground, and ſome 
to plant in a ſingle row along the edge of ſome 
borders, or that of any interior main quarter 
or other compartment; and thus may have 
them in a varied order, in which they will be 
both profitable and ornamental in their pro- 
ductions. 

Having the ground and plants ready, then 
proceed to plant them by line and dibble, in 
rows lengthways the bed or border, fifteen 
inches diſtance for the wood, eighteen for the 
ſcarlet ſtrawberry, hautboys, and Chili kinds; 
] would alfo adviſe the rows of Alpine ſtraw- 
berries to be a foot and a half diſtance; for 
although the plants are of more humble growth 
than the three laſt mentioned, yet, as they ſend 
forth many runners, and as theſe are prolific 
the ſame ſeaſon, let them have room, that 
their runners may have full ſcope to root and 
fruit as they advance ; and thus by allowing 
all the ſorts proper extent of room, you will 
find your account in the ſize, quantity, and 
quality of the fruit; and to oy them ſtill great- 
er ſcope, let each ſort be planted in the quin- 
cunx order; and if intended to have any in the 
manner of an edging, plant them in a ſingle 
row along the edge of the allotted border or 
other compartment, twelve or fifteen inches 
diſtance in the row. 

As ſoon as planted, let them all have a 
plentiful watering, to ſeule the earth cloſe 
about the roots, which repeat occaſionally in 
dry weather for a week or two, till they have 
taken good root. 

The firſt ſeaſon of planting requires nothing 
material to be done, more than lightly hoeing 
between the plants to deſtroy any ee. 
weeds, in ſummer and autumn, clearing away 
alſo all the rank crowding runners from the 
plants, giving the whole a general clearing in 
the fame manner in September or October, to 
remain in neat good order all winter; then, in 
ſpring following, in February, March, or 
April, go over all the ground with a hoe, 
both to cut up all weeds, and to looſen the 
ſurface about the planis; and as in April, 
May, and June, and during che ſummet, all 
the ſorts increaſe conſiderably by. off-ſets, as 
alſo by their numerous Regs or runners, 
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advancing a conſiderable diſtance, rooting 
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and forming plants at every joint, ſo as to 
overſpread- the ground, aud greatly crowd 
the principal plants if not aiiplaced ; 'there- 
fore, according as theſe runners are produc- 
ed, it would be of particular advantage to 
diveſt the plants of the groffeſt of them, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen the crop, and 
promote fruitfulneſs both in quantity and ſize, 
and the fruit will ripen in greater perfection; 
let them, however, at any rate, be cleared 
from all runners in autumn, cutting them 
away cloſe to the plants; hocing and looſen- 
ing the ground between them, and clear off 
alſo all weeds, and then they will remain clean 
and decent until the return of ſpring again, 
when the work of hoeing the beds and firing. 
ing the plants muſt be occaſionally repeated 
during ſummer and autumn ; which operation 
(hould be performed every year; and if, in 
every autumn after the firſt, the alleys of thoſe 
in beds are dug, and ſome earth ſpread be- 
tween the plants, it will prove very bene- 
ficial, as hereafter directed. 

They will ſometimes produce a few fruit 
the firſt ſummer after planting ; but in the ſe- 
cond and third year of their growth you may 
Og a general bloſſom and full crop of 
nit. 

Every ſummer, when the plants are in bloſ- 
ſom, if the weather ſhould then prove dry, 
good watering occaſionally will prove very be- 
neficial in promoting a plentiful production of 
fruit in good perfection; but when a ſhowery 
ſeaſon happens at that period, it both ſaves 
the trouble of watering, and an abundant 
crop generally ſucceeds; though in the full 
2rowth of the fruit, dry weather, and no wa- 
cering, is the moſt favourable for ripening the 
berries firm and high flavoured. 

The ripening of che fruit advances gradu- 
ally in June, July, and Auguſt, continuing 
in ſucceſſion, in different ſorts, ſix weeks or 
two months, though in the Alpine kinds, it is 
often continued from June till the beginning 
of winter. : | 

In gathering the fruit, let it always be 
taken with about an inch of its ſtalk, pinch- 
ing it off, and put it in ſmall baſkets, not in 
too great quantities, leſt they bruiſe one an- 
otacr þ 

General Culture in*the different Seaſons. 

In the general culture of ſtrawberries, it 
would be adviſable in ſome of the principal 
tarts, or as much as convenient in the whole, 
% keep the plants moſtly to ſingle or diſtin . 
bunches.on each main ſtool ; and in their ge- 
neral management will require a ſpring, ſum- 
mer, and autumn drefling, agreeable to the 
tollowing directions. WE 1 
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Every ſpring, in February, March, or early 
in April, clear off all remaining runners of 
the former year, with all weeds and decayed 
leaves ; then, where the plants are continued 
ſingle or in diſtin bunches on each main 
ſtool, as before obſerved, it would be good 
culture to looſen the earth between, either b 
a good hoeing or lightly digging with a ſmall 
ſpade; or allo to thoſe in beds, to dig the 
alleys between, and caſt a ſmall partion of the 
earth over the beds between the plants; and 
this in the whole will greatly encourage their 
future growth, and production of a good crop 
of fruit in the beſt perfection; or however, 
if the plants-are not kept ſingle, but permitted 
to run over the beds, clear off all rubbiſhy 
runner ſtrings, weeds, and decayed” leaves; 
and it would be of advantage to ſpread ſome 
looſe earth thinly over the beds or borders, and 
lightly rake the ſurface even. 

In ſummer clear off all advancing weeds 
conſtantly according as they appear, and 
where the plants ſtand diſtinct, hoe carefully 
between them 1n the early part of that ſeaſon, 
Juſt to looſen the earth, which will beneficially 
encourage the flowering and fruiting ; and as, 
in this ſeaſon, numerous runners will advance 
from all the plants, it is proper, in thoſe in- 
tended to be continued fingle, to clear away 
all the rankeſt or the whole of the ſaid runners, 
not wanted for future increaſe to plant; and 
it would be of advantage, where opportunity 
ſuited, to clear the groſſeſt runners away in 
general, as much as poſſible, all the fore-part 
of ſummer, until the fruit has obtained its 

owth; though, in large plantations, this 
would not be always conveniently practica- 
ble; but in ſmall crops, or eſpecially if only 
in ſome principal ſorts, it might be more eal}- 
ly accompliſhed, and will always ſhow good 
culture, and prove beneficial to the increaſ- 
ing growth and ſuperior maturity of the 
ruit. | 

But in the Alpine ſtrawberry, which, as 
before obſerved, produces fruit on the ſame 
year's runner plants, the after runners may be 
permitted to continue in their growth to fur- 
niſh a ſucceſhon of autumnal fruit. 

Likewiſe obſerve in this ſeaſon, that in May 
and June, when the ſtrawberry plants are in 
bloſſom, and the young fruit ac; in 
growth, if dry, hot weather, to give ſome 
good waterings occalionally ; but when the 
fruit is nearly at full growth, water no more, 
that they may now ripen with all poſſible good 
flavour, which by much moiſture at chis time 
would be greatly diminiſhed ;. ſo. that if dry 
weather occurs when ripening, the fruit will 
be much ſuperior in flayour than in a rainy 
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ſeaſon, and not liable to rot, as in very wet 
weather, : 

In ſome of the more eſtimable ſorts, or 
any curious large varietics, whea ripening, tt 
would be eligible either to tie up the ſtalks 
with the bunches of fruit thereon to ſticks, or 
ſome the leaves and ſtalks together; ſo as, in 
either way, to elevate the fruit from the earth, 
more out of danger of rottiag by wet if a 
rainy ſeaſon, and it will more effectually en- 
joy the full ſun to ripen with a good flavour, 
or ſometimes may place flat tiles on the ground 
round each plant of- a few particular ſorts, for 
the fruit to reſt upon, drier and niore ſecure 
from rotting by the damp of the earth; and to 
ripen with an improved flavour. | | 

According as the ſtrawberries ripen in June, 
ſuly, &c. they ſhould be gathered daily; in 
which they ſhould be plucked off by the talk 
each in its calyx or cup, with about half an 
inch of the ſtalk adhering, as thereby they are 
not ſo liable to be bruiled, appear more decent 
and agreeable. when ſerved to table, and at 
which can be more agreeably picked up out 
of the dith or baſket for eating; though the 
wood ſtrawberries, in particular, are very 
commonly gathered without any {talk part, 
zenerally picked clean out of their cups, eſpe- 
cially when deſigned to eat them with cream. 

In autumn, when the fruit in general 1s 
gone: any time in Auguſt or beginning of 

eptember, it would be proper to give the beds, 
&c. a laſt general dreſſing for the preſent 
year; cutting down all the old leaves cloſe, 
and rake them away; then, where deſigned to 
continue the plants ſingle, trim off all remain - 
ing runners, agreeable to the foregoing inti- 
mations, when not wanted for young plants, 
or occaſionally in the Alpine kinds, part to 
remain for a production of late. fruit; but, 
except in theſe particulars, clear the whole 
away, as allo all weeds and rubbiſh from the 
beds or borders; and then, if the plants ace in 
beds, with alleys between, dig each alley long- 
ways, burying all remaining weeds and rubbith 
in the bottom, and ſpread a little of the earth 
between the bunches of plants; or, if conve- 
nient, where the plants ſtand ſeparate, may 
previouſly dig between them, or give a good 
deep hoeing to loofen the earth, ſo then dig- 
ging the alleys as above; or to plants in bor- 

ers, having no intervening alleys, may looſen 
the ground. between them, as juſt obſerved; 
and in the whole this will prove a very bene- 
ficial dreſſing, as well as give an air of neat- 
neſs; and the plants will ſoon after thoot up 
into freſh leaves in a cloſe ſtocky growth be- 
fore winter; and no further care is neceſſary 
till the return of ſpriug; when, and in ſum- . 
2 : 7% mer 
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mer and autumn, the ſame -work muſt be 


repeated; and ſo proceed annually. i 

Obſerve however, that if the work of ſtring- 
ing the ſtrawberry-beds as above, in ſummer 
and autumn, ſhould be omitted at theſe ſea- 
ſons, do not fail to do it effectually in ſpring, 
in February or March, as above direCted in 
the autumn dreſſing, digging the alleys, and 
earthing between the plants in the ſame man- 
ner. | 

Or in cloſe-running plants, as above, in 
which the runners have been permitted to 
overſpread the whole ſurface of the beds or 
borders, in two, three, or more years' growth, 
may now, in autumn, dig a ſpade width be- 
tween all the rows of main plants, turning 
down all the intervening runners, and other 
ſuperfluous plants in theſe ſpaces ; and this will 

ive room for the main ſtools, which, toge- 
The with the digging and looſening the earth 
effectually about the roots, will greatly 
ſtrengthen their growth for fruiting in ſupe- 
rior perfection next ſummer. | 
Forcing them in Hot-houſes, &c. for early crops. 
Strawberries may be brought to early per- 
fection by aid of a hot-houſe, forcing-trame, 
laſs-caſes againſt hot-walls, or in common 
ung Bös ben under frames and glaſſes, by 
which ripe fruit may be obtained in Febru— 
ary, March, or April; the ſcarlet and Al- 
pine kinds are the moſt eligible for this pur- 
poſe. 

For this purpoſe of forcing, you ſhould be 
furniſhed with one or two-year old full-bear- 
ing plants, either taken from ſome principal 
beds or borders in the full ground, furniſhed 
with good plants of that growth, for imme- 
diate forcing in the proper ſeaſon, or young 
plants of off-ſets or runners before deſcribed, 
planted into pots or nurfery- beds in ſummer or 
towards autumn, and ſuffered to take their 
growth in the open air till the following win- 
ter twelve- month: they will then be of proper 
bearing growth tor forcing ; therefore, in au- 
tumn, either pot ſome proper bearing plants 

immediately from beds, removing them, and 
replanting each with a ſmall ball of earth about 
tie roots; or, at the tines directed for the 
natural crops, plant out a quantity of ſtout 
young plants either into nurſery-beds a foot 
aſunder, or into pots, thirty-twos, and place 
them in the ſhade, and watered till well rooted, 
wich in November plunge to their rims in a 
warm border under a wall or hedge, to remain 
until April; then replunge them in a ſhady bor- 
der for the ſummer, ſupplying them plentifully 
with water; do not omit this, and pull off all 
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twenty-fours, to remain to fruit; and ſome 
of thoſe in beds in the open ground may alſo 
be now tranſplanted with baſis into the ſame 
ſized pots to remain for fruiting, giving till 
plenty of water during the dry warm weather ; 
and towards the latter end of October remove 
them to a warm ſituation, or into a common 
frame, where they may be occaſionally ſhel- 
tered from the inclemency of hard weather till 
December, January, or February, to prepare 
them the better for forcing at theſe times. 

Having the plants ready as above, then, 
| towards . end of December, or in January, 
or February, according to the time the fruit 
is required, place ſome pots of plants into the 
ſtove or forcing- frame, and either plunge them 
in the front of the bark-bed, if you would have 
them as forward as poffible, otherwiſe place 
them upon the ſhelves, &c. obſerving always 
to place them as near the front glaſſes as poſ- 
fible ; for they rarely ſucceed ſo well in the 
back parts, unleſs iced upon high fhelyes 
near the top lights. | 

Their culture here is only regular watering 
twice or thrice a week, juſt to preferve the 
earth moderately moiſt; and you may expect 
fruit in February and March, or April, by be- 
ginning to force ſooner or later accordingly. 

If you have the convenience of forcing 
houſes or hot-walls, covered with glaſs frames, 
for forcing fruit-trees, &c. ſome ftrawberry 
plants may in October be turned entirely out 
of the pots into the border between the trees, a 
foot aſunder, where they will be firmly rooted 
by the time for beginning to force the trees; 
or at the time of forcing, may introduce 
ſome in the ſame manner, or in pots, and the 
fame fires or bark-bed heat will do for the 
whole. 

But where there is not the convenience of 
hot-houſes, &c. the plants may be forced upon 
dung or tan hot-beds under common hot-bed 
frames, or in bark-pits, &c. 

The hot-beds may be made in January or 
February, the width and length of the intend- 
cd frames, and about three feet perpendicular 
in thickneſs, placing the frames, &c. on, and 
when the firſt flaſh of great heat is over, put in 
the plants, previouſly, if dung hot-beds, laying 
in ſome earth or old tan, in which to plunge 
the pots; but if tan or bark hot-beds, no earth 
is required, the pots plunged immediately into 
the bark; and in either of which placing them 
as cloſe together as they can ſtand, filling up 
cloſely between all the pots; and as foon as 
done, put on the lights; every day admit freſh 
air by opening the upper ends of the glaſſes an 


runners and flowers. In September tranſplant] inch or two, being careful to examine the 


them with the balls of earth into larger pots, 


heat; if too powerful, dtaw op the pots pro- 
portionably, 
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rtionably, to prevent ſcorching their roots; 
= when the heat is much decreaſed, line the 
bed, if of dung, as directed for cucumbers, &c. 
when the plants come into bloſſom, they may 
be moved in their pots to freſh hot-beds, to 
bring them forwarder; or where this is not 
convenient, they may be retained in the ſame 
bed, by ſupporting a proper heat, by lining 
both ſides occaſionally with ſubſtantial linings 
of hot dung, covering the glaſſes on nights 
with mats; ſtill admitting freſh. air daily at all 
opportunities, and give 5 ſupplies of water ; 


and thus you may have plenty of ſtrawberries | 


towards the end of March and in April. 

FRAMES, hot-bed Frames, and other 
movable Frames furniſhed with glaſs covers 
or lights at top, uſed in gardens for protecting 
and forwarding tender and early plants. 

Theſe Frames are formed of inch or inch 
and quarter deal-board, made about three yards 
and half long, and one and a half wide, as 
high again in the back as in front, to give the 
top a due ſlope to the ſun, and proper decli- 
vity to carry off the wet, when covered with 
glaſs lights to move on and off occaſionally. 

But with reſpect to particular dimenſions, 
they are different according to the ſorts of 
plants they are intended to protect; but gene- 
rally from ten to twelve feet long, four and 
halt wide, and from eighteen inches to three 
feet {ix high in the back, and from nine to 
eighteen inches in front, the ends made flop- 
ing anſwerably from the back to the fore- 
part; each Frame 1s furniſhed with three glaſs 
ſaſhes at top, commonly called lights, to 
move on and off, and lid up and down oc- 
caſionally; but beſides theſe three - light Frames, 
one or more two- light, and a one- light Frame 
of proportionable ſize, may alſo be neceſſary 
for ſmaller purpoſes, ſuch as for ſeed and 
young ſeedling plants, to nurſe them till large 
enough for the 2 Frames; but as the moſt 
common Frames for general uſe are thoſe uſed 
in kitchen gardens, in the culture of cucum- 
bers and melons, which alſo ſerve occaſionally 
for various other plants, both eſculents and 
flowers, we ſhall firſt exhibit the particular di- 
menſions of ſuch kind of Frames, then deſcribe 
the others for particular uſes. 

The common kitchen- garden Frames may 
be of three different ſizes, i. e. for one light, 
two lights, and three lights; the latter of which 
however are the moſt material, and which are 
employed for general uſe: but it is neceſſary 
alſo to have one or more one: light and two- 
light Frames, eſpecially in private gardens, 
the former as a ſeed Frame, for a ſmall hot- 
bed, particularly for the ſeeds of cucumbers 
and melons for the early crops, and other ten- 
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der plants; and the two-light one as a nurſery 
Frame to the oung plants of the ſame kinds, 
&c. to 3 them to a due ſize for the three - 
light Frame. 

The one-light Frame therefore may be 
about four feet and a half width from back to 
front, and three feet ſix the other way, fifteen 
or eighteen inches high in the back, and nine 
to twelve inches high in front, with a glaſs 
ſaſh or light, made to fit the top completely, 

to ſlide up and down, and move away occa- 
ſionally. | 

'The two-light Frame may be ſeven feet 
long, four 2 half wide, and fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches high in the back, and nine to 
twelve in front, having one croſs bar, three 
inches width, ranging from the middle of the 
back at top, to that of the front, ſerving both 

to ſtrengthen the Frame, and help to ſupport 


the lights; the two lights to be each three feet 
ſix wide, made to fit the top of the Frame ex- 


actly. 

The three-light Frames ſhould be ten feet 
ix inches long, four and a half wide, and from 
eighteen inches to two feet high in the back, 
and from nine to twelve or fifteen inches in 
front ;- obſerving that thoſe deſigned princi- 
pally for the culture of melons may be rather 
deeper than for cucumbers, becauſe they ge- 
nerally require a greater depth of mould or earth 
on the . though Frames eighteen or twen- 
ty inches in the back, and ſrom nine to twelve 
in front, are often made to ſerve occaſionally, 
both for cucumbers and melons; each Frame to 
have two croſs bars ranging from the top of 
the back to that of the front, at three feet ſix 
inches diſtance, to ſtrengthen the Frame, and 
ſupport the lights; and the three lights to be 
each three feet ſix inches wide ; the whole to- 
gether being made to fit the top of the Frame 
exactly every way in length and width. 

Sometimes. the above ſort of Frames are 
made of larger dimenſions than before ſpeci- 
fied; but in wa to this, it ſhould be obſerved, 
that if af they are very inconvenient to 
move to different parts where they may be 
occaſionally wanted, and require more heat 
to warm the internal air; and in reſpect to 
depth particularly, that if they are but juſt 
deep enough to contain a due depth of mould 
and for the plants to have moderate room to 
grow, they will be better than if deeper, as 
che plants will be then always near the glaſſes, 
which is an eſſential conſideration in early 
work; and the internal air will be more effec- 


tually ſupported in a due temperature of 


warmth; for, the deeper the Frame, the heat 
of the internal air will be leſs in proportion; 


and the plants being 2 from the glaſſes, will 
3 be 
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be ſome diſadvantage in their early growth; 


for which reaſon the London kitchen garden- 
ers have many of their Frames not more than 
fourteen or fifteen inches high behind, and 
eight or nine in front, eſpecially thoſe which 
are intended to winter the more tender young 
plants, ſuch as cauliflower, lettuce, and for 
raiſing early ſmall ſallad-herbs, radiſhes, &c. 

But Frames deſigned for the protection of 
taller plants ſhould be deeper in proportion, as 
for example, if deſigned as a nurſery Frame for 
young pine-apple plants, three feet fix by fit- 
teen or eighteen inches, will be the proper depth; 
arranging the largeſt plants behind, the young 
yearling ones more forward, and the crowns 
and ſuckers of the year in the front of all; a 
Frame of this dimenſion may ſerve alſo for 
any of the hardier kinds of low green-houſe 
plants, as myrtles, &c. either in default of a 
proper green-houſe, or as an eaſement to one 
when too much crowded; likewiſe a ſimilar 
Frame is uſeful as an occaſional winter ſhelter 
to many ſorts of curious young plants of ever- 
. greens, and others of the full ground, which 
Ae tenderith in their younger growth, re- 
quire protection from froſt for two, three, or 
more years, till they increaſe in ſtrength, and 
are hardened to the full air by degrees. 

A drawing Frame for annuals, i. e. for 
drawing the larger ſorts to a tall ſtature, ſuch 
as the Celoſia criſtata, or cock's- comb, and the 
Amaranthus tricolor, &c. The Frame for this 
purpole is ſometimes made as deep as it is in- 
tended to draw the plants in height, and is 
ſometimes compoſed of three or more differ- 
ent Frames of equal width and length, to place 
upon one another occaſionally, as the plants 
advance in ſtature; the former is ſometimes 
made four, five, or ſix feet high in the back, 
and three, four, or five, in front; but the 
front thould be glazed to admit the light and 
heat of the ſun; otherwiſe the Frame would 
form a kind of deep pit, which would draw 
the plants up too faſt into ſmall weak ſtems, 
and they would alſo be apt to loſe all their 
lower leaves: that part ſhould alſo be made 
to open occaſionally, for giving water, or a 
larger portion of air in hot weather ;—but as 
the general deſcription of this kind of Frame is 
already given under the articles ANNUAL 
PLAN TS and DRAwING FRAME, the further 
particulars thereof may be ſeen under thoſe 
heads. | 

In all the ſorts of Frames of every dimen- 
ſion here ſpecified, the wood work of the back, 
ends, and front, ſhould be of inch or inch and 
quarter deal, as before obſerved, which ſhould 
be all neatly planed even and ſmooth on both 
tides ; and the joints, in framing them toge- 
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ther, ſhould be ſo cloſe that no wet nor air 
can enter ; the croſs-bars or bearers at top, 
for the ſupport of the glaſſes, ſhould be about 
three inches broad and one thick, and neatly 
dove-tailed in at back and front even with 
both edges, that the lights may ſhut down 
cloſe, each having a groove or channel alon 
the middle to conduct off all wet falling be- 
tween the lights : at the end of each Frame at 
top, ſhould be a thin ſlip of board four inches 
broad, arranged from back to front, joining 
cloſe up to the outſide of the lights, which 
being neceſſary to guard againſt cutting winds, 
ruſhing in at that part immediately upon the 
plants, when the lights are occaſionally tilted 
behind for the neceſſary admiſſion of freſh - 
air, &c. 

With reſpect to the lights, the wood-work of 
the Frame of each ſhould be inch and half thick, 
and two and half broad; and the bars for the 
immediate ſupport of the glaſs-work ſhould 
be about an inch broad, and not more than inch 
and half thick; for if too broad and thick, 
they would intercept the rays of the ſun, ſo 
ſhould be only juſt ſufficient to ſupport the 
glaſs-work without bending, and ſhould be 
ranged from the back part to the front, eight 


| or nine inches aſunder. 


All the wood-work, both of the Frames and 
lights, ſhould be painted in oil, to preſerve 
them from decay; a lead colour will be the 
moſt eligible, and if done three times over, 
outſide and in, will preſerve the wood ex- 
ceedingly from the injuries of weather, and 
from the moiſture of the earth and dung. 

The glaſs work of the lights may either be 
laid in lead and well trimmed with cement, 
air and water tight; or may be laid in the 
bars of wood in putty, imbricatim, i. e. over- 
laid, or lapping at the ends; the latter me- 
thod is by ſome preferred, as being more ef- 
fectual for the diſcharge of wet, and the im- 
bricatures or lapping of the panes being left 
open or unputtied at bottom, that the rancid 
vapour naturally ariſing in hot-beds, and all 
condenſed drops againſt the glaſſes, may be 
diſcharged at theſe places, as well as admit a 
perpetual moderate current of freſh air, proves 
very beneficial to all plants: this mode, how- 
ever, of leaving the lappings open, is by ſome 
objected againit, eſpecially = very early work, 
on account of the too free admiſſion of air in 
cold weather ; I however have uſed them with 
got ſucceſs at all ſeaſons; though, in the 

itchen-gardens about London, where there 
are vaſt quantities of framing always at work, 
their lights are, for the general part, laid in 
lead, in panes about ſix or eight inches ſquare: 


white 


by either merhod of glazing the belt ſort of 
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white glaſs ſhould be uſed, and the greateſt | 


care exerted to make the whole perfectly wa- 
ter-tight. | 

FRAMING, a term in practical garden- 
ing, implying the general buſineſs of raiſing 
various tender and other plants to early per- 
fection in Frames, by means of hot- beds. 


FRAXINUS, the Aſh- tree. 


There are four principal ſpecies, and ſeve- 


ral varieties, all hardy deciduous trees, one of 
them a lofty foreſt tree, the others of lower 

rowth, and uſed principally in ornamental 
plantations, all of them adorned with com- 
pound leaves of ſeveral pair of lobes or folioles, 
terminated by an odd one. 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Diæcia. 

Chara&ters.] CALYx, hermaphrodite ang 
female flowers on different trees, having ſome- 
times ſmall monophyllous cups, and ſometimes 
none. CoROLLA, either none, as in the com- 
mon aſh; or, as in ſome ſpecies, four narrow 
petals. STAMINA, two ſhort filaments, and 
oblong antheræ. PISTILLUM, an oval ger- 
men, erect ſtyle, and bifid ſtigma. PERI AR- 
PIUM, a compreſſed fruit, Tavis a ſingle, 
ſpear-ſhaped, compreſſed ſeed. | 

The fruit of the aſh are commonly called 
aſh-keys. 

The ſpecies are, 

I. FRAXINUS excel/ior. 

More lofty or common aſſi-tree.] Fraxinus 
with a large upright grey ſtem, riſing ſixty or 
ſeventy feet high, branching upward into a 
full regular head, garniſhed with large com- 
pound leaves of five pair of ſawed lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one, and ſmall greenith 
flowers without petals. 

Varicties.] With filver-ſtriped leaves—gold- 
ſtriped leaves—various-leaved —entire-leaved 
—with pendulous branches, called pendulous 
aſh. 

2. FRAXINUS Americana. 

American Aſh. Varieties of this are; 

Black American Ai. Having an erect ſtem, 
branching twenty or 2 feet high, large 
very dark leaves, compoſed of three or four 
pair of lobes, and an odd one; ſmall greeniſh 
flowers, and broad blackiſh fruit. | 

White American AA. — Having an upright 
whitiſh ſtem and branches, growing twenty 
or thirty feet high, light green leaves, com- 
poſed of about three pair of obtuſely ſawed 
lobes, placed far aſunder, terminated by an 
odd one, ending in a very long point, decay- 
ing to a whitiſh colour in autumn, 

Red American Afh.—Grows twenty or thirty 
feet high, having reddiſh ſhoots, large light 
gry leaves, of about three pair of diſtinctly 
awed lobes, terminated by an odd one, five 
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or ſix inches long, and three broad, decay- 
ing to a reddiſh hue in autumn. 

3. FRAxXINUS rotundifolia. 

Round-leaved Calabrian Manna Afi—grows 
twenty feet high, leaves compoſed of four or 
five pair of lobes and an odd one; and ſmall 
Hays flowers: from the exſudation of the 

eaves 1s collected the manna of the ſhops. 

4. FRAxINUs Ornus. 

{Ornus)—or flowerins A gros twenty 
or thirty feet high; leaves compoſed of three 
or four pair of ſawed lobes far aſunder, ter- 
minated by an odd one; and large looſe 
bunches of white flowers at the end of all the 
branches, furniſhed with petals. 

Variety.] Dwarf flowering ' Aſh — grows 
twelve or fifteen feet high; ſmalliſh dark green 
leaves of three or four pair of ſawed lobes, and 
an odd one, and ſmall bunches of flowers fur- 
niſhed with petals. 

All theſe ſpecies and varieties of Fraxinus are 
very hardy deciduous trees: the firſt ſort grows 
common in hedges and woods all over Eng- 
land, but all the others are principally of Ame- 
rican growth; all the ſorts flower in April and 
May ; of which none but the Fraxinus ornus 
make any appearance, the others being ſmall, 
apetalous, and greeniſh; the flowering aſh, 
however, is very ornamental in bloſſom, the 
bunches being large, and terminate almoſt 
every branch, appearing extremely conſpicu- 
ous; none however but the common aſh pro- 
duce ſeed in this country, which ripen in great 
abundance in autumn ; but thoſe of all the 
others are often procured from America by the 
ſeedſmen; which, as well as the common ſort, 
grow freely here in any common earth, 

The common Aſh 1s generally conſidered 
as a foreſt or timber-tree, and as ſuch is yery 


valuable, the timber being excellent for many 


uſeful purpoſes, particularly for almoſt all 
ſorts of huſbandry implements, ploughs, har- 
rows, waggons, carts, axle-trees, wheel-fel- 
lies, &c. and the poles of the under-wood are 
proper for hoops, hop-poles, and many other 
uſes; and as the trees grow freely upon almoſt 
any ſoil, and of quick growth, they may be 
cultivated to great advantage, ſome to cut eve- 
ry ſeven, ten, or fifteen years tor poles, others 
left to grow for timber; the loppings are ex- 
cellent fuel, and burn well, green or dry, ſo 
that old pollards, for the purpoſe of lopping at 
proper intervals of time, will be very profitable. 

But the other three ſpecies and varieties are 
eſteemed Te to aſſiſt in forming varie- 
ty in ornamental plantations; but the flower- 
ing kinds having the greateſt merit for orna- 
ment, ſhould be introduced in the moſt conſpi- 
cuous parts of yiew. 


333 Propagation 
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Propagation of all the Sorts. 

All the ſorts may be raiſed plentifully from 
ſeed, which the common Aſh furniſh in abun- 
dance ; but the other ſorts rarely furniſhing 
any ſeed in this country, it is procured from 
abroad, or when their ſeeds cannot be obtained, 

they are MERE by budding upon flocks of 
the common aſh. | 

By ſeed. The common ſort ſhould be fown 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, and thoſe 
of the others as ſoon as they can be obtained, 
which -commonly arrive early in ſpring; and 
the ſooner the better ; prepare for all the ſorts 
beds of common earth four feet wide, ſow 
the ſeeds evenly on the ſurface, and cover 
them an inch deep; ſome of the plants will 
come up the ſpring following, and many not 
till the ſecond ſpring : when they are a year 

or two old, prick them out into nurſery rows, 
two feet aſunder, and one foot in the lines, 
and here to remain till they are four, five, or 
ſix feet high or more, then tranſplant them 
where they are to remain. 

By Budding and Grafting. —This is often 
wractifed in default of ſeeds, to propagate the 
fecond, third, and fourth ſpecies and varieties, 
as alſo to continue the variegated kinds, work- 
ing all of them upon ſtocks of the common 
alk, at the uſual ſeaſon of budding and graft- 
ing. 

81 RITILLARIA, Fritillary, including alſo 
the Corona Imperialis and Perſian Lily. 

This genus furniſhes a great variety of bul- 
bous-rooted flowery perennials, proper to ad- 
orn the compartments of the pleaſure-gar- 
den, producing annual ſtalks from about one 
foot to a yard or more high, terminated by 
large, bell-ſhaped, liliaceous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.) CALYxX, none, CoROLLA 
is large, compoſed of ſix oblong petals, bell- 
ſhaped, and ſpreading above. STAMINA, fix 
filaments, and erect four-cornered anther. 
PISTILLUM, an oblong, three-cornered, ger- 
men, ſimple ſtyle, and triple ſtigma. PERI- 
CARPIUM, an oblong, tnlobate, trilocular 
capſule, and numerous flat ſeeds, 

The ſpecies are, t 

1. FRITILLARIA Meleagris. 

(Meleagris) — or Common alternate-leaved 
Fritillary.] Fritillary with a depreſſed, fleſhy, 
bulbous root, an erect flower-ftalk a foot or 
fifteen inches high, garniſhed with long nar- 

row leaves placed alternate, and the top ter- 
minated by one or more large bell-ſhaped 
Howers hanging downwards, of different pro- 
perties in the varieties. Some finely chequer- 


ed in regular ſquares, others of plain colours, 
as deſcribed below. 
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2. FRITILLARIA pyrenaica. | 

Pyrencan, oppoſite-leafed Fritillary.) Fri. 
tillary with a double, fleſhy, bulbous root, an 
upright flower-ſtalk twelve or fifteen inches 
high, garniſhed with long narrow leaves by 
pairs oppoſite, and the top terminated by two 
or more large bell-ſhaped flowers hanging 
downward, of different colours and proper- 
ties in the varieties. | 

Varieties of the above two ſpecies are—com- 
mon chequered Fritillary, of which there are 
ſeveral varieties, having the flowers curiouſly 
chequered with purple, white, and other co- 
lours—dark-purple, yellow-ſpotted Fritillary 
. yellow-flowering 
—variegated yellow-flowered—white-flower- 
ed — black-flowered—with red flowers—red 
ſpotted flowers large double-flowering—ſpot- 
ted-flowered, different varieties —umbelliferous 
flowering — ſpiked-flowering — with narrow 
leaves—broad leaves. All theſe varieties have 
Frome merit in the diverſity of their large bell. 

aped pendulous flowers; and thoſe of the 
chequered kinds have particular ſingularity, 
being finely chequered in regular ſquares in a 
very curious manner :—flowering principally 
in the latter end of March, in April, and 
ſome part of May, ſome late ſorts alſo in 
June ; all of them are ſucceeded by plenty of 
ſeed in autumn. 

3. FRITILLARIA per/ica. 

Perfian Fritillary, commonly called Per/ian 
Lily.]—Varieties of this are, 

Tall Perfian Lily. —Hath a round, whitiſh, 
bulbous root, an upright firm ſtalk a yard 
high, cloſely garniſhed with long, narrow, 
obliquely-waved leaves, and the top termi- 
nated by a large pyramidal ſpike of deep-pur- 
ple flowers ſpreading wide at their brims. 

Dwarf Perfian Lily, = Produces an erect 
ſtalk a foot and half high, ſmall leaves, and 
ſomewhat branching Pike of deep purple 
flowers. 

4. FRITILLARIA imperialis. 

Imperial Fritillaria, commonly called Crown 
Imperial (Corona imperialis.) Fritillary with 
a very large, round, ſcaly, bulbous, yellow 
root, an upright, thick, ſucculent ſtalk, two 
to three or four feet high, garniſhed with long 
narrow leaves; and crowned by a vaſt ſur- 
rounding cluſter of large, bell-ſhaped, pen- 
dulous flowers, theſe ſurmounted by a large 
tuft of leaves; flowering in different colours 
and properties in the varieties. 

The root of this ſpecies and varieties is 
compoſed of numerous, thick, ſucculent ſcales, 
and is remarkable for imparting a very diſ- 
agreeable rank odour. 


Varieties of this are,] Crown imperial with 


duſky- 
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duſky-red flowers—with bright-red flowers — 
late red-flowering—double red flowers—gold- 
en-yellow flowers — pale-yellow flowers — 
yellow ſtriped flowers—double yellow flowers 
—doubly-crowned, or crown upon crown, 
having two tier of flowers one above another 
e having three tier of flowers 
— with gold-ſtriped leaves—and with filver- 
ſtriped leaves. All theſe varieties are fine ma- 
jeſtic plants, of three or four feet ſtature, 
making a ſingularly fine appearance with their 
large noble crown of flowers, &c. and greatly 
ornament our pardens ſo early as April and 
May ; all of them ſo hardy, of eaſy: culture, 
and increaſe ſo plentifully by off-ſets from the 
roots, that they might be obtained in abun- 
dance 1n every garden. 

The flowers of all the four ſpecies of Fri- 
tillaria, and their varieties, have univerſally 
a campanulate, hexapetalous corolla, of the 
liliaceous kind, all remarkable for their pen- 
dulous or hanging potition ; thoſe of the 
crown imperial conſiderably the largeſt ; but 
all of them form a fine variety in the flower- 
garden. | 

All the ſpecies and reſpective varieties are 
very hardy bulbous-rooted perennials, the 
roots of great duration, but the flower-ſtalks 
are renewed annually in ſpring ; which in the 
different forts flower in March, April, May, 
and June, when, and in July, they ripen ſeeds, 
and the ſtaiks then aſſume a ſtate of decay, 
the bulbs become inactive for that ſeaſon, and 
ripe for removal, if neceſſary, either for the 
purpoſe of increaſe by off-ſets, or for tranſ- 
plantacion into freſh digged earth, and ſome 
into other different compartments occafion- 
ally; and which operations may be proper 
every ſecond or third year, for in that time 
they will have increaſed: exceedingly by off- 
ſets into large bunches, and ſhould be divided, 
and being planted again in freſh-dug ſoil, 
will greatly improve their future bloom, 


tl 
The Jifferent ſpecics, and all their varieties, 


are hardy to grow in any common garden 
earth, in beds and borders in any open ſitua- 
tion, conſtantly to remain, except occaſional 
tranſplanting as above. 

They all form a fine variety, and are pretty 
ornaments for the principal flower-borders, 


beds, and other compartments of the flower- 


garden and pleaſure-ground: the two com- 
mon Fritillary kinds and their varieties ſhow 
to good advantage when diſpoſed in three or 
four roots together, in {mall patches towards the 


front of the borders, that is, if they are placed | 


in aſſemblage with other flowers; but the 
Perſian Fritillary or Lily ſhould be ſtationed 
rather more backward in the border, and the 


crown imperials ſhould occup 


| 


| 
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the middle 
range behind both theſe, as being of larger 
growth, and ſhould always be placed ſingly, 
and two orthree yards diſtance :—diſpoſing the 
whole in ſome varied order, to ſhow a greater 
wang or may occaſionally plant ſome of 
the different ſpecies in beds by themſelves ; 
ſet the Fritillary and Perſian lily-kinds in rows 
nine inches or a foot aſunder, and the ſame 
diſtance in each row, and three inches deep ; 
and the crown imperials a foot diſtance 
each way, and four or five inches in 
depth. 

The ſeaſon for planting or tranſplanting all. 
theſe bulbs is when the flower-ſtalks are de- 
cayed in June, or July, or beginning of Au- 
guſt, though the bulbs taken up at that time, 
may be kept out of the ground two or three 
months, if neceſſary, by being laid in dry 
ſand, or kept cloſe and dry; but the Fritillary 
and Perſian-lily are rather more impatient out 
of the earch than the crown imperial, and 
therefore ſhould always be put in again as ſoon 
as Convenient m autumn. | 

The planting may be performed in the 
borders, the large bulbs inſerted by making 
apertures with a garden trowel, the ſmaller 
bulbs planted either by that method or with 
a thick blunt dibble; and in beds may either 
be planted by the ſame method, or by drills 
drawn a proper depth, or bedded in by trim- 
ming off a proper depth of earth from the 
beds into the alleys; place the roots in the 
bed at the allotted diſtances, thruſting the bot- 
tom of each into the earth, then cover the 
waole with the earth from the alleys, the depth 
abovementioned, and rake the ſurface even. 

Obſerve, it is always proper to remove 
all theſe bulbs every ſecond or third year, 
to ſeparate the off-fets, and replant the 
whole in freſh-dug ground. See their Pro- 
pagation. 

Propagation of all the Sorts, 

The general mode of propagation of all 
theſe plants is by off-ſets, which they all fur- 
niſh abundantly from the ſides of their roots, 
and which may be ſeparated every ſecond or 
third year; the proper time 1s when their 
flower-ſtalks decay as aforefaid, taking the 
whole up entirely out of the earth, and 
ſeparate them into diſtinct roots, planting the 
ſmaller off-ſets by themſelves in nurſery . Breed 
to remain a year or two, to acquire a flower- 
ing ſtate; and the larger roots, plant where 
they are deſigned to remain for flowering. 

They are alſo propagated by ſeed ; but this 
1s principally practiſed to gain new varieties; 
and the proceſs is tedious ; the Fritillary and 
Perſian-lily will be three years, and the crown 

imperial. 
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imperial ſometimes ſix or ſeven, before they 
flower in perfection. 

The ſeeds may be ſown in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, in largiſh wide pots, or in boxes of 
limilar width; either of which 1. filled 
with light mellow earth, ſow the ſeed, each 
ſort ſeparate, cover them 2 with fine 
earth half an inch deep, placing the pots, &c. 
to have only the morning ſun all ſummer, or 
during hot, dry weather, and in the full 
ſun in winter and ſpring : the plants will 
come up in April and May, which, after the 


firſt or ſecond year's growth, when the leaves | 
decay in ſummer, may be all taken up, and 


the whole planted immediately in nurſery-beds, 
in ſhallow drills four inches aſunder, to re- 
main till they flower ; which, in ſome, will 
be in the third or fourth year ; others, as the 
crown imperial, will ſometimes be five or {ix 
ears before they flower in tolerable ſtrength ; 

then all the ſorts may be tranſplanted into the 
flower-borders, beds, &c. | 

FRUIT-TREES, comprehending ſuch as 
produce eatable fruit, either for the deſſert or 
culinary uſes, > 

There are about twelve genera of Fruit- 
trees. and fruit-bearing ſhrubs and ſhrubby 
plants that ripen their fruit perfectly in this 
country, each genus compriſing ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, and each ſpecies numerous varieties, all 
of which are exhibited in their reſpective ge- 
nera ; ſo in this place we ſhall only give a liſt 
of the different genera, and the number of ſpe- 
cies in each, to ſhow at one view the generi- 
cal names under which they occur in this 
work, according to botanic arrangement. 

AMYGDALUS, Almond-tree—three ſpecies, 
the almond, peach, and nectarine; of each of 
which are many varieties, eſpecially of the 
peach and nectarine. See AMYGDALUS, 

CoRyLus, the Hazel, or Hazel. nut tree— 
one ſpecies compriſing the common hazel- 
nut of the woods — filbert- tree — Barcelona 
or Spaniſh nut- cob- nut, &c. See Corv- 
LUS. : 
Facus, Beech-tree—compriſing the Fagus 
Ca/tanea or cheſnut-tree. E I 

Ficus, the Fjg-tree—one ſpecies compre- 
hending numerous varieties. See FICUs, 

JUGLANS, Walnut- tree one ſpecies of the 
common walnut, compriſing ſeveral varieties. 
See JuoLAxs. : 

MeseiLus, Medlar — comprilting three 
principal forts. See MESPILUS, 

Mor vs, Mulberry-tree—includes three prin- 
cipal ſorts.  See-Morvs. : 

PRUNUSs, Plum-tree—includes three prin- 
cipal ſpecies — the plum-tree — apricot —and 
cherry-tree, each compriſing many varieties ; 
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comprehends alſo the bullace-tree, and the 
ſloe. See PRUNUs. 

Pyrus, Pear-tree—compriſes three ſpecies 
—the pear—apple—and 51 each having 
many varieties; particularly the pear and ap- 
ple, whoſe varieties are without end. See PVR us. 

R1BEs, Currant-tree ; and Ribes Grofſula. 
ria, the gooſeberry-buſh; each compriſing ma- 
ny varieties of the fruit. See RIBEs. 

Ruzrus IDzus, Raſpberry—one ſpecies 
compriſing three or four principal varieties, 
See RuBus. 

V1T1s, the Fine—one ſpecies compriſing 
numerous varieties of the fruit. See VI IIsò. 

Each of the above genera of fruit-trees, &c. 
is exhibited in its proper place, and under 
each are arranged its principal ſpecies, with 
that of the varieties of the fruit of each re. 
ſpective ſpecies, with their proper names and 
deſcription, and the propagation, and general 
culture of the reſpective trees. 

FRUTEX, a ſhrub, or ſort of ſmall-tree 
of inferior growth. 

A ſhrub, like a tree, riſes with a woody, 
durable ſtem, but which generally either di- 
vides low into many branches, or ſometimes 
riſing with ſeveral ſtems from or near the bot- 
tom, and theſe alſo dividing low into branches, 
forming a buſhy head, growing to a height 
ſuperior to under-ſhrubs, and inferior to that 
of common trees, and different too from what 
are commonly conſidered as trees, in that the 
latter always riſe with a ſingle ſtem or trunk, 
to a conſiderable altitude, and the ſhrubs ter- 
minate the ſtem at a ſmall height, b dividing 
low, as aforeſaid, into branches, eine a 
buſhy growth, four or five to eight or ten 
feet high, or but little more. 

Though there are no particular ſtated limits 
of growth to diſtinguiſh a ſhrub from a tree, 
as, according to « above definition of a 
{hrubby growth, they riſe to different heights 
in that way in the head, from four or five to 
ten or fifteen feet, ſo that the principal diſtinc- 
tion which can be given to ſuch as come under 
the denomination of ſhrubs, is, the ſtem ne- 
ver attains any conſiderable upright ſtature, 
but divides at an inferior height as before ob- 
ſerved, ſome near the ground, others at one 
or two, to three, four or five feet, and ſome 
rite. with ſeyeral dividing ſtems of branchy 
low growth as above. | | 

Ot the ſhrubby kind, there are ſhrubs and 
under- ſhrubs; the former are conſidered as of 
ſuperior height, of four or five, to eight or ten 
feet or more, as in lilac, privet, althæa fru- 
tex, lauruſtinus, phillyrea, alaternus, &c. and 
under-ſhrubs are of ſix inches, to two, or 
three feet, in different ſorts, as thyme, hyſſop, 


ſage, 
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ſage, ſouthernwood, lavender, dwarf-box, | 


javender-cotton, rue, &c. 

Shrubs and under-{hrubs are a very nume- 
rous tribe, conſiſting both of deciduous and 
ever-green kinds, and the greater part culti- 
vated in our gardens principally for ornament 
and variety : very few are of the ceconomical 
kind, as principally the currant and gooſe- 
berry ſhrubs for their production of fruit: 
but of the others many are very ornamental 
flowering ſhrubs, and ſome are beautiful ever- 
greens, and others of peculiar fingularity for 
variety ; and in the whole they have particu- 
lar merit in forming and adorning our ſhrub- 
bery plantations. 

UCHSIA, a genus of ſtove exotics of pe- 
culiar beauty. 

Claſs and order, Oftandria Monogynia, 

Charatters.] CALYx, monopetalous, fun- 
nel-ſhaped, coloured and deciduous, the tube 
oval at the baſe, with the border deeply cut 
into four oval, pointed ſpreading ſegments. 
CoROLLA, four ovate ſmall petals. STAMI- 
NA, eight flender, ere filaments, much long- 
er than the cup, and topped with ovate an- 
there. PISTILLUM, an oval germen, and a 
ſlender erect ſtyle, crowned with an oblong 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oblong- oval berry, 
with four cells, containing many ſmall oval 
ſeeds athxed to a columnar receptacle. 

The following ſpecies is worthy our notice. 

FucHsSIA coccinea. 

Scarlet Fuch/ia.] Fuſchia with oval, denti- 
culated leaves, placed oppoſite in pairs, and 
obovate, obtuſe petals. 

This beautiful plant rifes from a fibrous 
root with ſeveral ſtems, garnithed with oval, 
pointed leaves, about two inches long and one 
broad ; the flowers, which are pendulous, and 
grow three or four together, have a moſt 
beautiful ſcarlet cup, involving four purple 
petals with long ſcarlet ſtamina ; they are 
produced the greateſt part of the ſummer, and 
the plant delervis a place in every ſtove. 


Though this plant will not ſucceed well in win 


ter out of a ſtove, yet it may be kept in a green- 
houſe, is readily propagated both by layers, 
cuttings, or ſeeds, and frequently by (ies, 
FUMARIA, Fumatory. | 
It furniſhes ſome low, tuberous-bulbous- 
rooted, flowery perennials, for the flower- 
arden ; producing annual ftalks fix or eight 
mches high, terminated by ſhort ſpikes of 
ringent flowers. 
laſs and order, Diadelphia Hexandria. 
Characters.] CALYx, two ſmall deciduous 
leaves. CoRoOLLA is tubular and ringent, 
having the lips plane, obtuſe, emarginated and 
reflexed, having a nectarium at their baſe, 
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and the chops of the corolla four-cornered. 
STAMINA, fix equal, broad filaments, each 
having three antheræ. P1sTILLUM, an ob- 
long germen, ſhort ſtyle, and an orbicular 
compreſſed ſtigma. ' PERI ARPIUM, a ſhort 
unilocular 88d. and roundiſh ſeeds. 

The principal ſpecies are, | 

I. FUMARIA cava. | 

Hollow-rooted Fumatory.] Having a large 
fleſhy root, hollow in the middle, crowned 
by branching leaves, dividing into many 
{mall parts, and upright ſtalks fix inches high, 
adorned with leaves, and terminated by ſpikes 


of reddiſh-purple flowers, in April. 


Varieties.] Red-flowered—purple-flowered 
—white-flowered. 

2. FUMARIA /olida. 

Solid-rooted Fumatory.] Having a large, 
round, ſolid, yellow root; leaves like the 
former, and ſtalks four or five inches high, 
adorned with leaves, and terminated by ſpikes. 
of purple flowers, in April, 

3. FUMARIA Cucullaria. . 

(Cucullaria) — or Naked-ftalked Virginia 
Fumatory.] Fumaria with a ſmall, round, ſcaly 
root, crowned by leaves divided into three 
principal parts, each dividing into many 
ſmaller; upright leafleſs ſtalks, eight or nine 
inches high, terminated by a looſe ſpike of 
dull white flowers, forked at their baſe ; flow- 
ering m May. 

4. FUMARIA capnoides. 

(Capnoides)—or Diffuſed-branching Fuma- 
tory.] Fumaria with a fibrous root, ſending 
out many flender tufty ſtalks, diffuſedly branch- 
ing eight or nine inches high ; finely-divided 
ever-green leaves, and all the branches ter- 
minated by looſe panicles of bright-yellow 
flowers moſt part of fummer. 

Variety.] With a whitiſh flower. 

F. FUMARIA glauca. 

Glaucous Upright American Fumatory.] Fu- 
maria with an upright ſtalk branching a foot 
and half high, garnithed with branchy finely- 
divided glaucous leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by looſe ſpikes of pale-purple flow- 
ers moſt part of ſummer, ſucceeded by narrow 
paniculated pods. - 

The flowers of all theſe plants are of the 
ringent or gaping kind, are ſmall, but form a 
"oy variety. 

All theſe plants, may be employed to adorn. 
the borders of the pleaſure-gardens,. placing 
them in ſmall patches towards the fronts of 
the borders, where they will appear very or- 
namental. 

The fourth and fifth ſpecies are alſo pro- 
per to diſpoſe on the ſides of rock-work, grot- 


tos, artificial ruins, &c. 
Their 


front of the 
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duſky-red flowers—with bright-red flowers— 
late red-flowering—double red flowers—gold- 
en-yellow flowers — 
yellow ſtriped flowers - double yellow flowers 
—doubly-crowned, or crown upon crown, 
having two tier of flowers one above another 
. having three tier of flowers 
- with gold-ſtriped leaves and with filver- 
ſtriped leaves. All theſe varieties are fine ma- 
jeſtic plants, of three or four feet ſtature, 
making a ſingularly fine appearance with their 
large noble crown of flowers, &c. and greatly 
ornament our pardens fo early as April and 
May ; all of them ſo hardy, of eaſy culture, 
and increaſe ſo plentifully by off- ſets from the 
roots, that they might be obtained in abun- 
e in every garden. 

The flowers of all the four ſpecies of Fri- 
tillaria, and their varieties, have univerſally 
a campanulate, hexapetalous corolla, of the 
Iiliaceous kind, all remarkable for their pen- 
dulous or hanging potition; thoſe of the 
crown imperial conſiderably the largeſt ; but 
all of them form a fine variety in the flower- 


garden. | 
All the ſpecies and reſpective varieties are 
very hardy bulbous- rooted perennials, the 


roots of great duration, but the flower-ſtalks 
are renewed annually in ſpring ; which in the 
different ſorts flower in March, April, May, 
and June, when, and in July, they ripen ſeeds, 
and the ſtaiks then afſume a ſtate of decay, 
the bulbs become inactive for that ſeaſon, and 
ripe for removal, if neceſſary, either for the 
purpoſe of increaſe by off-fets, or for tranſ- 
plantation into freſh digged earth, and fome 
into other different compartments occaſion- 
ally; and which operations may be proper 
every ſecond or third vear, for in that time 
they will have increaſed F by off- 
ſets into large bunches, and ſhould be divided, 
and being planted again in freſh-dug foil, 
will greatly improve their future bloom. 
The different ſpecies, and all their varieties, 
are hardy to grow in any common garden 
earth, in beds and borders in any open fitua- 
tion, conſtantly to remain, except occaſional 
tranſplanting as above. 1 BIEs 
They all form a fine variety, and are pretty 
ornaments for the principal flower-borders, 
beds, and other compartments of the flower- 
garden and pleaſure- ground: the two com- 
mon Fritillary kinds and their varieties ſhow 
to good advantage when' diſpoſed in three or 
four roots together, in {mall patches towards the 
rders, that is, if they are placed 
in aſſemblage with other flowers; but the 
Perſian Fritillary or Lily ſhould be ſtationed 


pale-yellow flowers — 


crown im 


| 


| 


| 


ö 


: 


, 


— 
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perials ſhould occupy the middfe 
range behind both theſe, as being of larger 
growth, and ſhould always be placed ſingly, 
and two or three yards diſtance :—difpoſing the 
whole in ſome varied order, to ſhow a greater 
__ or may occafionally plant ſome of 
the different ſpecies in beds by themſelves ; 
ſet the Fritillary and Perſian lily-kinds in rows 
nine inches or a foot aſunder, and the ſame 
diſtance in each row, and three inches deep ; 
and the crown imperials a foot - diſtance 
each way, and four or five inches in 
depth. | "38 | 

The ſeaſon for planting or tranſplanting all 
theſe bulbs is when the flower-ſtalks are de- 
cayed in June, or July, or beginning of Au- 
guſt, though the bulbs taken up at that time, 
may be kept out of the ground two or three 
months, if neceſſary, by being laid in dry 
ſand, or kept cloſe and dry; but the Fritillary 
and Perſian- lily are rather more impatient out 
of the earth than. the crown imperial, and 
therefore ſhould always be put in again as ſoon 
as convenient m autumn. g 

The planting may be performed in the 
borders, the large bulbs inſerted by making 
apertures with a garden trowel, the ſmaller 
bulbs planted either by that method or with 
a thick blunt dibble; and in beds may either 
be planted by the ſame method, or by drills 
drawn a proper depth, or bedded in by trim- 
ming off a proper depth of earth from the 
beds into the alleys; place the roots in the 
bed at the allotted diſtances, thruſting the bot 
tom of each into the earth, then cover the 
whole with the earth from the alleys, the depth 
abovementioned, and rake the ſurface even. 

Obſerve, it is always proper to remove 
all theſe bulbs every ſecond or third year, 
to ſeparate the off-fets, and replant the 
whole in freſh-dug ground. See their Pro- 


pagation. 
| Propagation of all the Sorin. 
The general mode of propagation of all 
theſe plants is by off-ſets, which they all fur- 


niſh abundantly from the ſides of their roots, 


i 


and which may be ſeparated every ſecond or 
third year; the proper time is when their 
flower-ftalks decay as aforeſaid, taking the 
whole up entirely out of the- earth, and 
ſeparate them into diſtin roots, planting the 
ſmaller off-ſets by themſelves in nurſe beds, 
to remain a year or two, to acquire a flower- 
ing ſtate; and the larger roots, plant where 
they are deſigned to remain for flowering. 
They are alſo propagated by ſeed ; but this 
is principally practiſed to gain new varieties; 
and the proceſs is tedious ; the Fritillary and 


- 


rather more backward m the border, and the anc will be three years, and the crown 


unperial. 


F RU 


imperial ſometimes fix or ſeven, before they 


flower in pe AT 

The ſeeds may be ſown in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, in largith = | or in boxes of 
tmilar width; either which being filled 
with light mellow earth, ſow the ſeed. each 
ſort ſeparate, cover them evenly with fine 
earth half an inch deep, placing the pots, &c. 
to have only the morning ſun all ſummer, or 
during hot, dry weather, and in the full 
fun in winter and ſpring : the plants will 
come up in April and May, which, after the 
firſt or ſecond year's growth, when the leaves 
decay in fummer, may be all taken up, and 
the whole planted immediately in nurſery-beds, 
in ſhallow drills four inches aſunder, to re- 
main till they flower; which, in ſome, will 
be in the third or fourth year ; others, as the 
crown imperial, will ſometimes be five or {ix 
years before they flower 1n tolerable ſtrength ; 
then all the ſorts may be tranſplanted into the 
flower-borders, beds, &c. 

FRUIT-TREES, comprehending ſuch as 
produce eatable fruit, either for the deſſert or 
culinary uſes. 

There are about twelve 22 of Fruit- 
trees and fruit- bearing ſhrubs and ſhrubby 
plants that ripen their fruit perfectly in this 
country, each genus compriſing ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, and each ſpecies numerous varieties, all 
of which are exhibited in their reſpective ge: 
nera ; fo in this place we ſhall only give a liſt 
of the different genera, and the number of ſpe- 
cies in each, to ſhow at one view the ri- 
cal names under which they occur in this 
work, according to botanic arrangement. 

AMYGDALUsS, A/mond-tree—three ſpecies, 
the almond, peach, and neQarine ; of each of 
which are many varieties, eſpecially of the 
peach and neQarine. See AMYGDALUS. 

ConvyLus, the Hazel, or Hatzel-nut tree— 
one ſpecies comprifing the common hazel- 
nut of the woods — filbert-tree — Barcelona 
or Spaniſh nut—cob-nut, &c. See Corv- 
LU: 

Facus, Beeck-tree—compriling the Fagus 
Caflanea or cheſnut- tree. 221 

Ficus, the Fjg-tree—one ſpecies compre- 

ing numerous varieties. See FICUs. 

JuGLans, H alnut-tree—one ſpecies of the 
common walnut, comprifing ſeveral varieties. 
_ UGLANS., 

MEsPiius, Afcdlar — compriting three 
principal forts. See MesPILUs. 

Mox vs, Mulberry-tree—includes three prin- 
cipal ſorts. Sce Monks. 

Pzavuxus, Plum-tree—includes three prin- 
cipal ſpecies — the plum: tree — apricot —a 


cherry-tree, each comprifing many varieties; | 


nd | under-ſhrubs are of fix inches, 


rb 


comprehends alſo the bullace-tree, and the 
floe, See PRUNus. 1 

Pyxus, Pear-tree—compriſes three ſpecies 
the pear—apple—and nee each having 
many varieties; particularly the and ap- 
ple, whoſe varieties are without end. See PVR us. 

Risks, Curran. tree; and Ribes Grofſula- 
ria, the gooſeberry-buſh; each compriſing ma- 
ny varieties of the fruit. See RinBes. . 

Rozus Ipzus, Xa ne ſpecies 
compriſing three or four principal varieties, - 
See RUBUs. 

Viris, the Fine—one ſpecies compriſing 
numerous varieties of the fruit. See VI IS. 

Each of the above genera of fruit-trees, &c. 
is exhibited in its proper place, and under 
each are arranged its principal ſpecies, with 
that of the varieties of the fruit of each re- 
ſpective ſpecies, with their proper names and 
deſcription, and the propagation, aud general 
culture of t ive trees. 

FRU TEX, a ſhrub, or ſort of ſmall-tree 
of inferior growth. | 1 

A ſhrub, like a tree, riſes with a woody, 
durable ſtem, but which generally either di- 
vides low into many branches, or ſometimes 
riſing with ſeveral ſtems from or near the bot- 
tom, and theſe alſo dividing low into branches, 
forming a buſhy head, growing to a height 
ſupenor to under-ſhrubs, and inferior to that 
of common trees, and different too from what 
are commonly conſidered as trees, in that the 
latter always rife with a ſingle ſtem or trunk, 
to a conſiderable altitude, and the ſhrubs ter- 
minate the ſtem at a ſmall height, by dividing 
low, as aforeſaid, into branches, . a 
buſhy growth, four or five to eight or ten 
teet high, or but little more. 

Though there are no particular ſtated limits 
of growth to Shag a ſhrub from a tree, 
as, according to the above definition of a 
ſhrubby growth, they riſe to different heights 
in that way in the head, from four or five to 
ten or fifteen feet, ſo that the principal diſtinc- 
tion which can be given to ſuch as come under 
the denomination of ſhrubs, is, the ſtem ne- 
ver attains any conſiderable upright ſtature, 
but divides at an inferior height as before ob- 
ſerved, ſome near the ground, others at one 
or two, to three, four or five feet, and ſome 
rite. with ſeveral dividing tems of branchy 
low growth as above, | 

Ot the ſhrubby kind, there are ſhrubs and 
under-ſhrubs ; the former are conſidered as of 
luperior height, of four or five, to eight or ten 
feet or more, as, in lilac, privet, althza fru- 
tex, lauruſtinus, phillyrea, alaternus, &c. and 
bs a to two, or 
three ſeet, in ditferent ſorts, as thyme, hyſſop, 


ſage, 


2 houſe, is 


ron 


| | ſouthernwood, lavender, dwarf box, 
jaferiler-cottbiy rue, &c. * 

Shrubs and under-ſhrubs are a very nume 
rous tribe, conſiſting both of deciduaus and 
ever-green kinds, and the 81975 part culti- 
vated in our gardens principally for ornament 
very few are of the ceconomical | 
ly the currant and gooſe- 
berry ſhrubs for their production of fruit: 
but of the others many are very ornamental 
flowering ſhrubs, and me are beautiful ever- 
greens, ag others of peculiar fingularity for 
variety ; and in the whole they have particu- 
lar merit in forming and adorning our ſhrub- | 


and vari 
kind, 


as principal 


bery plantations. 
CHSIA, a genus of ſtove exotics of pe- 
culiar beauty. 


Claſs and order, Ofandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALYx, monopetalous, fun- 
nel-ſhaped, coloured and deciduous, cw tube | 
oval at the baſe, with the border deeply cut 
into four oval, pointed ſpreading ſeginents. 
CoRoLLa, four ovate ſmall petals. STAMI- 
NA, eight ſlender, erect filaments, much long- | 
er than the cup, and topped with ovate an- 
there. PISTILLUM, an oval en, and a 
flender erect ſtyle, crowned with an oblong 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oblong- oval berry, 
with four cells, containing many ſmall oval 
ſeeds athxed to a columnar receptacle. 

The following ſpecies is worthy our notice. 

Fucns1A coccinea. 

Scarlet Fuchſia.) Fuſchia with oval, denti- 
culated leaves, placed oppoſite in pairs, and 
obovate, obtuſe petals. | 
This beautiful plant riſes from a fibrous 
root with ſeveral 1 garnithed with oval, 
pointed leaves, about two inches long and one 
broad; the flowers, which are abe and 

w three or four together, have a moſt. 
beautiful ſcarlet cup, involving four purple 
petals with long ſcarlet ſtamina ; they 
3 the _ part of the ſummer, and 

plant de a place in every ſtove. 
Tdongh this 4 will not ſucceed wel if in win 
ter out of a ſtove, yet ĩt may be kept in a n- 
readily propagated both by layers, 

cuttin or food and frequently by fuckers 

F ARIA, Fumatory. 

It furniſhes ſome low, WE MOTT WONT 
rooted, flowery perennials, for the flower- 
garden; producing annuat ſtalks ſix or eight 
inches high, terminated by ſhort ſpikes of 
ringent flowers. 
laſs and order, Diade/phia Hexandria. | 
_ Charadters.] CALYx, two ſmall deciduous 
leaves. CoRoLLA is tubular and ringent, 
having the lips plane, obtuſe, emarginated and 
reflexed, having à nectarium at their baſe, | 


, va 


1 


by branching 


| inches high, 


de N 


FUM 


and the chops of hs" rolls Four-cornered. 
STAMINA, fix equal, broad filaments,” each 
having three antherz. Pisrir Lou, an ob- 
long , ſhort ſtyle, and an orbicular 
compreſſed ſti "PERICARPIUM, a more 
unilocular bes gen roundiſh ſeeds. 
The principal ſpecies are, 

I. FUMARIA cava. 

 Hollew-rooted Fumatery.] Having a love 
fleſhy root, hollow in the middle, crowned 
leaves, dividing into many 
{mall parts, and upright ſtalks fix inches high; 
adorned with Ann, and terminated by ſpikes 
of reddiſh-pu e flowers, in April. 

Varieties.] Pedfowered— purple-flowered 
 ——Wwhite-flowered. 

2. FUMARIA /olida. | 

Solid-rooted Fumatory.] Having a large, 
round, ſolid, yellow root; leaves like the 
former, and Altks four or five inches high 
adorned with leaves, and terminated i ſpikes 
of purple flowers, in April. | 
. FUMARIA Cucullaria. ? 
 (Cucullaria} — or Nakted-ftalked Vi irginia 


Fumatory.] Fumaria with a ſmall, round, ſcaly 


root, crowned by leaves divided into ties 
principal parts, each dividing into many 


ſmaller; upright leafleſs ſtalks, eight or nine 
terminated by a looſe ſpike of 


 dult white flowers, forked at their baſe ; flow- 
ermg m May. 

4. FUMARITA diodes. 

(Capmaides )—or Diffuſed-branching 83 
tory.] Fumaria with a fibrous root, ſending 
out many flender tufty ſtalks, diffuſedly branch- 
ing eight or nine inches high; finely-divided 
ever- green leaves, and all the branches ter- 
minated by looſe panicles of bright-yellow: 
flowers moſt part of fummer. 

Variety.] With a whitiſh flower. 

F. FUMARIA plauca. L 


Glancous Upright American Fumatery.] Fu- 
maria with an t ſtalk branc a foot 


and half high, garnithed with branchy hnely- 

divided glaucous leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by looſe ſpikes of pale-purple flow- 
ers moſt part of ſummer, ſucceeded by narrow 


paniculated pods. - 
The flowers of all theſe ems are of the 


ringent or 6 non kind, are ſmall, but form a 


"AI theſs | theſe plants may be ama” er to adorn 


the borders of the pleaſure-gardens, placing 
them in ſmall patches towards the fronts of 


the borders, where they will. appear very or- 


namental. 
The fourth and fifth ſpecies are alſo pro- 


per to difpoſe on the ſides of of rock-work, grot- 
tos, artificial ruins, &c. 1 
* 


_ cially when diſpoſed in cluſters 


n 


Their Propagation. 88 

The firſt three ſpecies and varieties are pro- 

pagated by off-ſets from their roots, in the 

manner as other bulbous-tuberous- rooted 

when their leave decay, any time from 

y till Auguſt, wine may be performed 

every two or three years, or according as they 
mulnply. 

The fourth and fifth ſpecies are eaſily raiſed 

in abundance from ſeed ſown ſoon after t 


| 


4 


PUN 
| . FUNGI. Plants of the Muſhroom tribe, 


of which there are numerous genera and ſpe- 
cies, which grow wild in fields, meadows 
woods, and various uncultivated places, all 
conſidered of the tribe of imperfe& plants be · 
longing to the botanic claſs  Cryprogamia, 
having concealed generative organs, or in the 
greater imperfectly vitible': and in the 
whole of chis very numerous tribe, only one 


hey | ſpecies come under our obſervation for garden 


culture, which is the Agaricus campeſiris, or 


ripen, or in ſpring, ſowing them where they 
are to remain, or * tranſplanting. 


| Garden Muſhroom. See AGARIcus. 
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ALANTHUS, Snow-drop. 

It comliſts of one low, bulbous-rooted, 
flowery perennial for the flower · borders, riſ- 
ing but a few inches high, adorned at top with 
ſmall tripetalous flowers. . 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Manogynia. 
Charafers.) CaLyYx, an oblong ſpatha 
opening ſide-ways. COROLLA, three oblong, 


concave, f| reading petals, and in the bottom, 


a chree- lea fed nectarium. STAMINA, ſix ſhort 
flaments, and oblong, pointed, connivent an- 
there. PisTILLUM, an oval germen under 
The corolla, lender ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma. 


PEeRICARPIUM, a three-cornered, trilocular | 


capſule, and numerous roundiſh ſeeds. 

There is but one ſpecies, viz, 

GALAXTHUS mwualzs. 

Snow-drap.}] Galanthus with a ſmall, tu- 
nicated, bulbous root, crowned with ſeveral 
long, narrow, bluiſh-green leaves, and amidſt 
them ſmall angular, flower-ſtalks, four 
or five inches high, terminated by a ſpatha, 
each protruding one {mall ſnow-white flower 
drooping downward. 


Varietics Common fingle-flowered ſnow- 


drop—ſcmi-double ſnow-drop double ſnow- 


drop. Wins 

Theſe are delightful little plants, conſider- 
ing the carly appearance of their ſnow-white 
flowers, adorning our gardens often in Janua- 
ry and February, when ſcarce any other flow- 
er is to be ſeen, and frequently burſting forth 
when the ground is covered with ſnow, con- 
tinuing very often till the beginning of March, 
and make a yery orna appearance, efpe - 
towards the 


fronts of borders, c. 


6 | 5 
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The ſingle ſort comes firſt into bloom, then 
the ſemi-double, and after that the double. 

They ſhould be employed to adora the 
fronts of flower-borders,. the edges of wilder - 
neſs plantations, the borders of wood-walks, 
and the fronts of ſhrubbery-clumps, &c. for 
they will ſucceed any where, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly by off-ſets from the roots. 

They effect conſiderably the beſt appearance 
when diſpoſed in bunches of ſeveral roots to- 
. mag placing ſome near the edge of the bor- 

rs, .other bunches a foot or more back, in 
which order they will form variety more 
eligibly than in_ ſtraight rows; or when diſ- 
poſed ſingly, or by way of edgings to borders, 


| as ſometimes practiſed, in which they have a 


ſtraggling appearance, 5 
The pn, ſhould therefore be planted five 
or ſix together at leaſt in a cluſter, placing 
them two or three inches deep, and permit 
them to remain undiſturbed four or five years 
to increaſe into large bunches; they will then 
form the beſt appearance. | 

Their propagation is by off-ſets of the roots; 
the beſt ſeaſon for which is June or July, 
though, they being ſo hardy, it may be done 
at almoſt any time after che bloom; but I 
would prefer ſummer for that work, when 
their leaves decay, and may either be planted 


directly, or kept out of the ground till Octo- 


ber or November ; but do not however retain 
them longer out of the ground than-Decem- 
ber, otherwiſe they will flower weak the firſt 
year, See BuLpvus. 
GARDENS, Gardens and plantations are 
grand, ornamental, and ceconomical improve- 


— couutry ſeat and eſtates in gener), 
f | | an 


garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves and 


Ceous flowers; 


ve e PL five-parted, and 


ſeeds, 


AR 
and may be divided inta the following prin- 
<ipal diſtricts: the pleaſure- ground and flow- 


er- garden —kitchen- garden —orchard-nurſery 


and plantations. For a proper deſcription 


of each, ſee PLEASURE-GARDEN, K1TCHEN- 
GARDEN, &c. 


* 
ol 
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GARCINIA, Mangoſtan. 
An American tenderexotic tree for the ſtove, 
roſa- 

Claſs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. ' 
_ Charafters.] CALyx, a four-leaved cup, 
ſpreading and perſiſtent corolla, four roundiſh | 
concave ipreading petals. STAMINA, ten up- 
right filaments placed cylindrical, with round- 
Fx antherz. - PISTILLUM, a ſub-oval ger- 
men, very ſhort ſtyle, crowned with a flat, 
ſpreading, 'peltated ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, 
a Anne large, leathery berry, crowned with 
the ſtigma, containing eight fleſhy villoſe ſeeds, 
convex on one ſide and angular on the other. 

The ſpecies is, 

Garcinia Mangoſlana. | 

Garcinia, or Mangeſlan.] It riſes with an 
upright ſtem many teet high, furnithed with 
oppotite branches which are grey coloured 
and ſmooth ; theſe are garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, of a ſhining green on their upper 
ſide and olive on their under: the flowers are 
roſaceous, conſiſting of four roundiſh, dark- 
red and are ſueceeded by the fruit con- 
taining a ſoft juicy pulp of a rich flavour, in 
which the ſeeds are intermixed. 

The propagation of this plant is by ſeeds 
from where they are natives, which ſhould be 
ſown in pots or boxes of light earth, and then 
imported here, and tranſplantedinto ſingle pots 
and planet into the bark-bed, care being ta- 
ken to ſhade them till freſh rooted, when they 
oy be managed as other woody tender ſtove 
plants. 

GARDENIA, Cape Jaſmine. 

This genus furnithes one ſpecies of parti- 
cular note, an elegant evergreen flowering 
ſhrub, from the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
ſtove, ſingularly beautiful, floriferous, and 
fragrant, in its large, odorous, white flowers, 
which are monopetalous, five-parted, ſpreading. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Claracters.] CaLyx is monophyllous, 
permanent,— 

OROLLA, a ſalver-thaped contorted petal, 
with a cylindric tube and limb deeply divided 
into five ova] ſegments. - STAMINA, no fila- 
ments, but five narrow antheræ. PisT I- 
LUM, a germen under the corolla, ſlender 
ſtyle, and bilobed oval ſtigma. Pericarei- 
UM, a two or four-cclled berry, aud many 


* 


It is eaſi 


GEN 
The ſpecies is, . 
..* GARDENTA florida. . 7 
+, Flowery Gardenia, or Cape Jaſmine.) Gar- 
denia with a woody ſtem, branching in pairs 
ſeveral feet High, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, ſhinin 
gp leaves, four or five inches long, 

alf as. broad, growing by pairs oppoſite z and 
at the ſides and ends of the branches large 
cloſe-ſitting ſpreading flowers, of great fra- 
grance. | Sh, 5 
I be flowers of this ſhrub, although in their 
charactęriſtic ſtate reckoned monopetalous, 
yet the re often ſemi-double, having two or 
three ſeries of petals, and often as large as a 
middling roſe. - a 

This plant is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, China, and Japan; but will live here 
in the full air in ſummer, in a 
houſe in winter, but flowers beſt in the 
houſe. 


It muſt alwa 
earth. 

ly propagated by layers and cut- 
tings. Lay 45 ſome young ſhoots in {pring, 
in the earth of the. pots; they will readily 
ſtrike root: and cuttings of the ſhoots planted 
in pots in ſpring or ſummer, and plunged in 
a bark-bed, or any hot-bed under glaſſes, 
will be well rooted in two or three months, 
when they ſhould be planted in ſeparate 


pots. 

GENISTA, Jointed-Broom. 

This genus retains low, ſhrubby, decidu- 
ous, and ever-green plants for the pleaſure- 
ground and green-houſe, growing from two 
to ſix or ſeven feet high, adorned with fmall 
ſimple leaves, and papillonaceous yellow flow. 
ers. | 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Charatters.] CaLyx is monophyllous, 
tubulous, and bilabiated. CoroLLA is pa- 
pilionaceous ; the vexillum, oval, acute, and 
wholly reflexed; the wings oblong, ſhort, 
and looſe ; and the keel long and erect. STAa- 
MINA, ten diadelphous filaments, aud ſimple 
antheræ. PISTILLUM, an oblong germen, 
an aſcending ſtyle, and acute involute ftig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, bivalvate, 
unilocular pod, and kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 

Hardy Kinds. 

1. GENISTA ſagittalis. 

Arraw = fhaped, Teinted= Broym.] Geniſta 
with trailing, two-edged, green, ſhrubby _ 
ſtalks, dividing into many trailing, flat-joint- 
ed branches, garnithed with ſmall oval-lance- 
olate leaves, ſingly at each joint, and cloſe 
ſpikes of yellow flowers at the ends of the 
branches. | | "7 


hot- 


- 


ys be kept in pots of light rich 


2. GENISTA tine ia. 


3Q Drei 


GEN 


Dyer's Prom.) Geniſta with upright, 
ſhrubby ſtalks, branching erectly two or three 
feet high, having taper, ſtriated branches, gar- 
niched with ſpear - alcernate leaves, and 
from the ſides and of the branches nu- 
merous ſmall yellow flowers. 
Fariety.) Dyer's-broom with ſpreading 
branches. 8 
The name Tincteria, or dyer's-broom, to 
this ſpecies is derived from. its uſe in br 4 
it grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Bri- 
tam, &c. 
3. Gex1sSTA angvica. 
Darf Engliſh Broom, or Petty Min.] 
Geniſta with ſhrubby ſtalks branching two 
or three feet high, armed with ſingle 
ſpines below, a iſhed with ſmall, ſpear- 
ſhaped, alternate leaves, and cluſters of yel- 
low flowers at the ends of the branches. 
This fpecies grows wild on. heaths and other 
barren places in many parts of England, but 
is often admitted into gardens for variety. 
4. GEXISTA tridentata. 
Tridented-leafed P 2 Broom.) Geniſta 

with upright ſhrubby ſtalks, dividing into 
many three=cornered branches, riſing three 
or four feet high, garniſhed with three - pointed 
leaves, and large yellow flowers, ſingly from 


the ſides and ends of the branches. 


Variety. — Low, narrow - leafed Portugal | 


Broom. 
- GENISTA r 8 
pright Montpelier Genifla, or Cytiſus e 
A Geniſta with an upright thrub- 
by ſtriated ftem, branching four or five feet 
high; garniſhed with trifoliate-leaves, hoary 


underneath, and bright yelow flowers from | 


the tides of the branches. 
6. GrxisT A florida. 
Flawery Spaniſh Dyer's Brem. ] With round 
taper ſtriated branches, ſilky leaves, and ma- 
ny cluſters of flowers. 
7. GenisTA pileſa. 


2 


Hairy tuberculated Trailing Broem.] With 


procumbent tuberculated ſtalks, and ſpear- 
Maped, obtuſe leaves. 
Feriety.} With white flowers. 
Greenhouſe Kind. 

8. GEx15TA, canarien/s. 
_ Canary Broom, or Ever-green Cy 
the Canary Ifandi.] Geniſta with upright, 
woody, flexible talks, branching fix or eight 
feet high, into many angular branches, gar- 

niſhed with trifoliate, hairy, ever- green leaves, 
and ſpikes of bright-yellow flowers from the 
ends of the branches. 

They flower ny in May and June, 
in autumn. 


"and as to the hardy ſorts, 
niture for the fronts of the ſhrubbe 


Cyrifus, from 


GEN 


dy, deciduous, ſhrubby plants for the ſhrubbe· 
ry, and the eighth, a tender ever-green for the 
green-houſe ; they all poſſeſs merit as flo 

plants, being very florifergus in May and June; 
are choice fur- 
clumps 
contiguous to the principal lawns and walks ; 
and Go ſixth is a beautiful plant for the — 
houſe collection, which muſt always be re- 
tained in pots for moving to the green- houſe 


in winter. 
Propagation, c. 

All the hardy ſorts are eaſily raiſed from 
ſeeds in a bed of common earth in autumn, 
i. e. September, October, or November, or 
in the ſpring, covering ſhem with earth near 
an inch deep; will riſe in ſpring: and in 
ſpring following, when the plants are a year 
old, tranſplant them in nurſery- rows; or if ſome 
are planted at once where they are to remain, 
they will ſucceed better, becauſe, having long 
tough roots, they do not thrive well by re- 
moval when ol ; the green-houſe fort may 
alſo be raiſed abundantly by ſeed in ſpring, by. 
aid of a moderate hot-bed, ſowing the ſeed in 
pots; and plunge them in the hot-bed: when 
the plants are three or four inches high, prick 
them into ſeparate ſmall pots, and manage 
them as other green-houſe kinds. 

GEN TIANA, Gentian, and Gentianella. 

The plants are principally hardy, herba- 
ceous perennials, of the flowery and medical 
kind, of different growths, from three or four 
inches to three or four feet ſtature, orna- 
mented with oblong, fimple leaves, and larg- 
1h, monopetalous, tubular, four or five-parted 
flowers. : 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters. ] CAR Xx is oblong, quinque- 
fid, and permanent. Co kor LA is mono- 
petalous, tubular at the baſe, and four or five- 
parted at the top. STAMINA, five ſhort fila- 
ments and ſimple antheræ. PrsTILLUM, a 
x ne germen, no ſtyle, the germen crown- 

by two oval ſtigmas. PERIcARriun, an 
oblong, bivalvato, unilocular capſule, and nu- 
merous ſeeds. 

The principal ſpecies are, 
1. GENTIANA acaulrs. 
Acaulous, on Short « ſtalked Blue Gentian, 
commonly called Gentianella.) Gentian with 
thick fibry roots, crowned by oblong leaves, 
many flower-ſtalks but two or three inches 
high, exceeded by the corolla,. garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped, cloſe-ſitting, oppoſite leaves; 
and at top, large, bell-ſhaped, five-parted, 
erect, azure-blue flowers, of great beauty, 


appearing in May. 


2 


| 


and furniſh plenty of fe 


Of the above ſpecies, the firſt ſeven are har-| 


2. GENTIANA aſclepiadea.. 
| | Aſclepias- 


| 8 E N 


| Aj ias-leafed Gentian.] Gentiana with 
thick fabry roots, crowned by oval-lanceo- 


late leaves, flower-ſtalks a foot high, garniſh-| 


ed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, amplexicaulous 
oppoſite leaves, and from each fide largiſh, 
bell-ſhaped, blue flowers by pairs, appearing | 
in June and July, _ 

3. GENTIANA Cruciata. | 

{(Cruciata)—er Croſs-wort Gentian.] Gen- 
tiana with creeping fibry roots, weak flower- 
ſtalks ſix inches long, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped, oppoſite leaves by pairs, each pair 

ctoſſing the other; and four-parted, hight-blue 
flowers, in whorls below, and in cluſters at 
top, appearing in May. 

4. GENTIANA Iutea. . Þ 

Yellow Gentian Major, or Great Yellow ; 

Gentian.] Gentiana with thick, carroty-yel- 
low roots, crowned by large, oval-oblong, 
pointed, veined, ſtiff leaves; ſtrong flower- 
ſtalks three or four feet high, garniſhed 
with ſmaller, oppoſite, amplexicaulous leaves ; 
and wheel-ſhaped, deeply five-parted, yellow 
flowers, in whorls at the upper parts, appear- 
ing very ornamental in July and Auguſt : it is 
alſo a valuable medical plant, and the root is 
the uſeful part. 

F. GENTIANA prndata. 

Dotted - flowered Gentian.] With flowers 
bell-ſhaped, moſtly five-parted and dotted. 

The plants are all perennial in root, but 
annual in ſtalk, which riſe in ſpring, flower 
in ſummer, produce abundance of ſeed in au- 
tumn, and ſoon after die to the ground. 

All the ſpecies, conſidered as flowery plants, 
are very ornamental; the low ſorts are elegant 
furniture for the fronts of borders and other 

flower compartments, and the large yellow 
kind ſhould be ſtationed more backward, 
among the taller claſs of plants, where it will 
exhibit a noble appearance; and as all the 
Torts proſper in any common ſoil, affording 
plenty of ſeed for propagation, ſeveral of them 
alſo increaſe by off-ſets, they may be obtained 
plentifully in every garden. | 

All the ſorts are eafily raiſed from ſeed in 
the full ground, the firſt 
off- ſets from the roots. | 
Buy ſeed.—Sow the feed in autumn, ſoon 
aſter it is ripe, or early in ſpring, in a 
bed or border of light rich ground, cither by 
broad-caſt on the ſurface, aud rake it in light- 
ly, or in ſhallow flat drills fix inches {wage 

© covering it near half an inch deep; the 
plants will riſe in April or May; give mode- 
rate watering in dry weather, and clear out 
weeds ; and in ſummer and towards autumn, 
prick out a quantity of the beſt into beds, in 


three ſorts alſo by 


GEN 


| main a year to gather ſtrength ; then in au- 


tums or ſpring tranſplant them into the places 
where they are to remain to flower, f 
By roots. — The firft three ſpecies in- 
ereaſe by off-ſets of the roots in tolerable plen- 
ÞZ autumn or ſpring is the tune to 
Aeparate or divide them; and the flips or oft- 
ſets, if ſmall, may either be planted in nur- 
ſery-beds for a year, or, if not divided too 
| ſmall, may place them at once in the flower 
compartments, * ; 
GENUS, a N r race, or kind; be- 
ing an aſſemblage of different ſpecies of plants, 
reſembling each other in the flower and fruit, 
or parts of truCtification. | 98 
The charaQteriſtical mark of every Genus 
is the whole of the flower or fructitication ; 


and all plants agreeing exactly therein are 


ſpecies of the fame family or Genus; a Ge- 
nus, therefore, may in ſome meaſure be com- 
pared to a family, all the relations of which 
bear the ſame ſurname, although every indi- 
vidual is diſtinguiſhed by a particular ſpecific 
name; and that by arranging under one ge- 
neric name a collection of different ſpecies of 
plants, which although often ultimately differ- 
ent in their general growth, external port or 
habit, yet are all found invariably to poſſeſs 
certain relations in the generical characters of 
their eſſential parts, the fructification or flow- 
er and fruit, that declare them all plants of 
the fame family or Genus. | 
A Genus of plants, therefore, however nu- 
merous the ſpecies, and different in their ge- 
neral growth, external habit, and duration, 
are ſuch as agree in all the parts of the flow- 
er, which being the hey erical characters, 
a principle now univerfally 
Linnæan botany, in no caſe to be departed 
from (fee CHARACTERS). For the cherac- 
ters of every Genus contain a deſcription of 
each ab part of the flower, as the Ca- 
Ax, Corolla, Stamina, Piftilium, Pericarpium, 
Semen, and Receptaculum ; which being the 
ſeven parts of fructification, and the moſt 
eſſential and invariable parts of plants, and 
conſequently the only parts that can determine 
the generical characters; and the ſtriking ſin- 
gular mark of each of the above parts of the 
flower muſt run through all 'the fpecies of 
each reſpeQive Genus, according to the de- 
ſcriptive characters in the beginning of every 
Genus throughout this work; whereby, as 
afore-mentioned, every ſuch aſſemblage or 


plants, however few or numerous, fo agree- 


ah or their truCtiacation, form a Genus. 
y arranging every aſſemblage of plants 
agreeing in their fructification, under one de- 


Tos ſix inches aſunder, where let them re- 


| nomination or generical name, rengers botany 
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not to be iutiwidated ar the fight of that gh, divided leaves, of fave or fix laciniated 
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more ſimple and eaſy, which by the ancients great number, as if the care of ſo great a fa- 
was but little underſtood ; as with them, almoſt | mily was to fall to his lot; fiance our real va- 


every ſpecies was a Genus, and they had no | luable cultivated ſpecies fall vaſtly ſhort of 
conception of giving one common or general | that number, yet ſufficient to furnith our gar- 
name to a number of Pants, which, although dens moſt amply, both for œconomical and 
agreeing in their flower, they could not diſco- | ornamental purpoſes. LING. 
ver polleſſed any thing in common; for the} GERANIUM, Crane's-bill, but common- 
minute parts of the fruQtification which lay |ly called Geranium. LG 
the foundation of our preſent ſyſtems, were It compriſes herbaceous and perennial and 
then bur little known, and as little attended to; annual plants for the pleaſure-ground, &c. ob- 
as in fact the root, port or external habit of | taining different ſtatures from one to two feet 
plants, their duration, mode, and times of | high, adorned with broad ſimple leaves, in 
flowering, and their uſes, both medicinal and | fame roundifh, others heart-ſhaped and oval, 
economical, formerly furniſhed the ſole cha- ſome entire, and ſome divided, and clufters of 
raQeriſtical diſtinction; all of which how- | ſmall pentapetalous flowers. . 
ever, are vague and indeterminate ; but as the Claſs and order, Monadelphia Decandria. 
fructiſication is conſtantly the fame in the | Charaters.] CALxx, five oval permanent 
reſpective Genera, nothing but theſe parts can leaves, CoRoLLA,' five oval, or elſe heart- 
with certainty be employed in determining4 ſhaped, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, ten 
each ſeparate Genus. monadelphous filaments | alternately longer, 
Plants and trees of the ſame Genus gene- | and oblong, verſatile anthere. PisSTILLUM, 
rally poffeſs like medicinal powers. As for a five-cornered germen, long permanent ſtyle, 
example, garlick, onion, and leek, belong to and five-reflexed ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, 
the Genus allium; cinnamon, camphire, and | a long fruit, ſhaped like a crane's beak or 
ſaſſafras belong to the Genus /aurus; fouth- | bill, is quinquelocular, and contains five 
ernwood, wormwood, mugwort, &c. belong | ſeeds. | * 
to the Genus artemiſſa. | There are many ſpecies in this genus ; the 
Trees which belong to the ſame Genus | following are the ſorts principally cultivated 
will alſo all take by grafting or budding upon in the Britiſh gardens, which are hardy and 
each other: as for inſtance, pear, apple, and | herbaceous; the other ſpecies, heretofore in 
Ys being all of the Genus pyrus, take | this genus, conſiſting principally of ſhrubby 
cely upon one another; plum, apricot, cher- | kinds for the green-houſe, &c. the modern 
ry. and bird-cherry, & being all of the Ge- | botaniſts, by late improvements in the botanic 
nus primes, alſo grow upon ſtocks of each | arrangements, have ſeparated, and placed 
other; almond, peach, and nectarine, belonging | them in other genera ; for which ſee Exobi- 
to the Genus amygdalus, grow by budding up- un, and PELARGONIUM. | | ; 
on one another, currant and gooſeberry be-| 1. GERANIUM pratenſe. F 
long to the Genus ribes, and all the varieties will Afcadow Crow-foot Geranium:) Geranium 
=” upon each other; though theſe are ſel- with many branchy ſtalks, two or three feet 
mgrafted or budded; ſo that moſt generally all | high, garniſhed with divided, target-ſhaped | 
ſorts of trees of the ſame family or genus will leaves of fix or feven lobes, cut into many 
grow by grafting or budding upon each other : | wing-like acute parts; and at the top of the 
and ſome particular forts, though not immedi- | ſtalks large blue flowers, two upon each foot- 
ately under the ſame genus, but very nearly | ſtalk. X » 
allied in relationſhip, will alſo take upon rer Varieties.) With white flowers —variega- 
other by grafting and budding, ſuch as peach- ted flowers. | 
es, nectarines, and almonds, by budding upon | 2. GeraxivuM ſanguineum. oF 
plum ſtocks ; but, except in ſome fimilar caſes, } Bloody Geranium.) Geranium with thick, 
ti es of different genera never ſucceed either by | fleihy, fibry roots; weak, branchy ſtalks, a 
grafting or budding upon one another. foot or more high, garniſhed with orbicular- 
The number of known Genera is upwards | divided leaves of five {77 lobes; and deep 
of twelve hundred, and above twenty-thou- | red or purple flowers from the ſide of the 
fend different ſpecies, beſides varieties; all of | branches, one upon each foot-ſtalk. | 
wiuch are found growing in their natural ſtate} Farieties,] With erect ſtalks with deeply 
of wildneſs in ſome part of the globe or other; [jagged leaves—and with variegated flowers. 
and moſt of them may be naturaliſed in our| 3. Geranium eum. | 
gardens, ſome in the open ground, others in| Black-fawered Geranium.) Geranium with 
the green-houſe and ſtove ; but the gardener | upright, branchy ſtalks, ten or twelve inches 


——_———— — 


lobes, 


each foot-ſtalk. 
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labes, and the branches terminated by blackiſh | 
purple flowers, two upon each foot-ſtalk, 
* GERANIUM nodoſum.. /' © 

. Knotty Geranium.] Geranium with-jointed, 
branchy ſtalks, ſix or eight inches high, gar- 
niſhed with divided leaves of three ſerrated 
lobes, thoſe below having foot-ſtalks, the up- 
per ones fit cloſe, and at the ends of the 
branches, pale purple flowers by twos upon 


F. GERANIUM macrorrhizum. 
| Long = rooted, Sweet - ſmellin 
Geranium with a long, thick, fleſhy root; 
branchy ſtalks a foot high, garniſhed with 
fve-lobed, ſmooth leaves, the lobes divided 
into many ſhort, crenated ſegments, and the 
branches terminated by bunches of purple 
flowers, two upon each foot-ftalk, and with 
2 or bladder- like cups, and very long 
©, . 

6. GERANIUM Ariatum. | 
Striated Geranium. ]- Geranium with many 
branchy ſtalks, near two feet high, garniſhed 
with fave-lobed leaves below, and three-lobed 
ones above, and white flowers beautifully ſtri- 
ated with purple, two upon each foot-ſtalk. 
7. GEKANIUM angulatum. | 
Angular-ſtalked Geranium.) Geranium with 
many branching, erect, angular ſtalks, about 
two feet high, with ſeven-parted, palmate- 
lobed leaves below, and five-lobed, indented 
ones above; the flowers are fleſh-coloured and 
marked with veins of a red two or 
three on each foot-ſtalk. 
8. GERANIUM fibericum. 
Siberian Geranium. ] Geranium with branch- 
ing ſtalks, garniſhed with leaves acutely di- 
vide into five parts, and flowers growin 
from the ſide of the branches, each toot-ſtal 
bearing a ſingle flower. he? 
Ide above eight ſpecies are very hardy 
fibrous perennials, durable in root, but annual 
in ſtalks, &c. which riſe from the root in 
fpring; flower in May, June, and July, pro- 
ducing a preat profuſion of flowers, each 
compoſed of five ſmallith ſpreading petals (ſee 
the Characters); and their 4 5 renders 
them very conſpicuous ; and are ſucceeded b 
lenty of ſeed in Auguſt and September, which 
if permitted to ſcatter on the ground, a crop 
of young plants will naturally rife in abun- 
nce. | 
Several of them grow naturally in many 
parts of England, particularly the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth forts; the others are 
chiefly of forcign growth. 
All the forts proſper in 
- of a garden. / 
They may all be employed as ornamental 


any common foil 


Geranium.] 


| 


| 
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plants for the embelliſhment of the different 

compartmetis of the pleaſure- ground, and to 
increaſe the variety of the herbaceous; collec- 
tion: and as to their culture, they require only 
the common care of keeping clean from weeds. 
cutting down their decayed ſtalks, and diggiug 
between them annually in autumn, or any time 
in ert. 2 FT 'Þ 

ey may a a plentifully b 

ſeed, — n 99 * 

By Seed. —Sow it in autumn ſoon after it is 
ripe, or in ſpring in a ſhady border, and rake 
it in lightly ; when the young plants are about 
three inches high, prick them. out in beds five 
or ſix inches aſunder, giving occaſional wa- 
terings ; and in autumn or ſpring after, tranſ- 
plant them where they are to remain. 

By Parting the Roots:— This may be per- 
formed any time from October till March, in 
open weather; do not divide them into too 
ſmall flips; and may plant them at once where 
they are to remain. | 

. ee Geranium. See PELARGONIUM. 

entandrious Geranium. See EROD1UM. | 

GERMEN, the feed-bud, i. e. the baſe of 
the piſtillum, fituated in the bottom of the 
flower, and containing the rudiments of the 
ſeed, and in progreſs of vegetation ſwells, and 
becomes the ſeed-veſſel. 4 

The Germen in moſt plants is ſituated in 
the bottom of the flower; in ſome however, 
within the corolla, and in others, under its 
baſe, and which always ſupports the ſtvle 
and ſtigma, the female organs of generation: 
wherefore modern botamits denominate the 
ſeed-bud or Germen, the Ovarium or Uterus 
of plants, which, after its impregnation by 
the male duſt of the antherz or male organ 
falling upon the ſtigma, it becomes a ſeed- 
veſſel, gradually ripening to maturity, toge- 
ther with the ſeeds contained therein 

GERMINATIO, the Germination or 
ſprouting of feeds, after being committed to 
the earth. 3 

Different forts of ſeeds are longer or ſhort- 
er in germinating, and riſing according to- 
their nature, and heat requiſite for each; ſeve- 
ral of the graſſes often rite in one day; creſſes, 
muſtard, radith, rape, and turnep, in from 
three to fix or eight days; cucumber, melon, 
gourd, cabbage, favoy, cauliflower, broccoli, 
beet, ſpinach, lettuce, purſlane, dill, orach, 
bean, kidney-bean, pea, &c. in from about 
three or four, to ten or fiſteen days; onion, 
leek, carrot; parſnep, celery, in from about 
ten or twelve, to eighteen or twenty days; 
parſley, from about tificen or twenty, to forty: 
or fifty days; hawthorn, medlar, holly, and 
ſeveral other hard, bony feeds, and nuts, are 

| . ifs atten. 


2 a”. 


_ faculty for thirty or forty yea 


are buried at a v 
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often two years before they germinate; and 
ſome of the liliaceous plants never riſe at all ; 
obſerving, that in reſpect to the above obſer- 


vations of the ation of ſeed, it is prin- 
cipally to be ood Vi ſeeds fown in ſpring 
and ſummer; and the more advanced and warm 
the ſeaſon, the ſooner may the ſeed be expect- 
ed to riſe, | 
Seeds alſo preſerve their germinating pro- 
= ſhorter or langer according to their 
; ſome do not retain it ſcarcely a year, 
others for a ſeries of years ; particularly man 
of the papilionaceous tribe: and it is aflerted, 
that the ſenſitive plant retains its germinating 


, 


Is. | 
Mioſt ſeeds germinate the moſt freely when 
ſown in ſpring and ſummer; ſome however 
require to be ſown in autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe, otherwiſe they will not ſprout in 
leſs than a year or two; which ſorts are always 
hinted in the courſe of the work, under their 
reſpeCtive articles. 31 

As air and moiſſ ure are the agents of vege- 
tation, it is for want of air that ſeeds which 
great depth in the earth, 
either riſe but indi ty or not at all; they 
ficquenily however preſerve their germinating 
property for many years within the bowels of 
the earth; and it is not unuſual, upon a piece 
of ground being dug up to a conſiderable depth, 
to fee it covered with ſeveral plants, which 
probably have not been ſeen there in the me- 
mory of man. Seeds will alſo retain their 
vegetative virtee for years in the bottom of 
wells, ditches, ponds, &c. which when clean- 
ed out, and the mud expoſed to the air, vari- 
ous ſorrs of plants have riſen therein, that had 
not appeared thereabonts for a great number 
of years; by which circumſtances, certain {pe- 
cies of plants, regarded as loſt, have been ac- 
cidentally recovered. 

GEUM, Arens, or Herb-bennet. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren- 
nials for the pleaſure-ground, tiſing with an- 
nual ſtalks about a foot high, terminated by 

tapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Feoſandria Polygynia. 

Charafers.} CALYx is mcnophyllous, cut 
into ten ſegments, aſternately ſmaller. Co- 
ROLLA, five toundiſh petals, E and narrow 
toward the baſe. STAMINA, twenty, or nu- 
merous filaments, and broad obtuſe antheræ. 
PrsT1LLUM, numerous germina collected i 
a head, and many lang, hairy ſtyles, and 
ſimple ftigmas.—PErICARPIUM, none, nu- 
merovs ſeeds fitting an the oblong receptacle 

ced on the calyx. 

The principal ſpecies ate; 

1. GEeuM urbanum. 
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Urbanous Commen Avens or Herb-bennet.}] 
Geum wich thick, fibry, aromatic roots, 
crowned by large, Iyre-ſhaped, rough, fer. 
rated leaves, and upright, round, hairy ſtalks, 
a foot high, termina largiſh yellow flow- 
ers. ſucceeded by globular fruit. 

This grows wild in woods and by h 
 fides in England, &c. the root is uſed in medi 
cine, and the rs leaves often as a pot-herb. 

2. GEUM nale. | ; 
Rever, or Marſh noddimg-flowered Avens.] 
Geum with a thick, fleſhy, very fibry root, 
crowned with large lyrated, hairy leaves, and 
upright ſtalks ten or twelve inches high, ter- 
minated by purple flowers nodding on one fide. 

Farieties.}) With red flowers—large yel- 
low flowers. A 

Fg GEUM virginianum. 

Virginia ternate-leaved Auen. ] Geum with 
upright ſtalks a foot and a half high, ternate 
leaves below, thoſe above ſimple, and the 
ſtalks terminated by ſmall white flowers. 

4. GEUM montanum. 1 

Aſcuntain Avens of the Abt.] Geum with © 
a thick, fleſhy, fibrated, creeping root, crown- 
ed with leaves compoſed of ſeveral ſmall irre- 
gular lobes terminated by a broad roundiſh 
one, and {lender ſtalks near a foot high, gar- 
niſhed with narrow ſharp-pointed leaves, and 
terminated by ſolitary yellow flowers. 

Fariety.] Dwarf Alpine Aveus, with a large 
golden flower. Fe 4 

All theſe plants have perennial roots and 
annual ſtalks, which riſe in ſpring, flower in 
May and June, and ripen feeds in July and 
Auguſt. The plants are hardy, ſucceed 
almoſt any where. | 

They may be introduced in the pleaſure- 
ground here and there towards the fronts of 
the flower and ſhrubbery compartments, to 
increaſe the variety. Wh * 

Their propagation is both by ſeed, and by 
parting the roots. Sow the ſeed in September 
in a bed or border, and the plants will riſe in 
ſpring. By parting the roots, it may be done 
any time in open weather, from September till 
March. „ 

GLADIOLUS, Gladiole, Su ord-lily, or 
. EE: 
| The plants are tuberous-rooted, herbaceous, 
flowery peremuals, of the liliaceous tribe, for 
the pleature-garden, and green-houſe; having 
ſword⸗- hape leaves, and erect annual ſtalks 
two 4eet high, adorned with hexapetalous, 
lily-like flowers. 3 

Claſs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CALYx, a ſpatha to each flow- 


* 


er. CoroLLa, fix oblong petals united at 


their baſe, the three 


upper ones inclining 


9 i | 


together, 


” 
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together, and the under ones ſpread open. 
STAMINA, three filaments, inſerted into every 
other petal, and oblong antherz. PISTIL- 
run, a germen under Go corals Angle ſtyle, 
and trifid concave ſtigma. PERTYCARPIUM, 
an oblong, 9 trigonal, trilocular 
eapſule, and roundiſh feeds. 
ere is but one hardy ſpecies common to 
the Engliſh gardens, out of which are many 
eminent varieties. 

r. GLanioLus Communtis. 

Common Gladiole.] Gladiolus with a round, 
depreſſed, tuherous, bulb-like root, ſending up 
long ſword-ſhaped leaves, embracing each 
other at the baſe; between them an erect flow- 
er- ſtalk two or three feet high, the top gar- 
niſhed with ſeveral largiſh Towers at a di- 
ſtance, of different colours in the varieties, and 
in ſome ranged all on one ſide of the ſtalk, and 
in others in two ranges, &c | 

Varieties.] Common red Gladiolus, with 


ple flowers on one fide of the ftalk—white 
flowers on one ſide of the ſtalk—crimſon flow- 
ers on one fide of the ſtalk—red flowers rang- 
ed in a double ſeries—white flowers in a dou- 
ble ſeries—broad leafed, tall Gladiole, with 
large purple flowers—broad leaves, and large 
crimſon flowers. All of which are varieties of 
one ſpecies, as the ſeed ſaved from one plant 
often produces them all. They all flower in 
the end of May, and in June; are very conſpi- 
cuous and ornamental, and are ſucceeded b 
plenty of ſeed in Auguſt, and their ſtalks and 
leaves decay ſoon after. _ 

2. GLADIOLVS imbricatus, 

\ Imbricated flowered Ruſſian Gladiole.] Gla- 
diole with ſword-formed leaves, and flowers 
imbricated over one another. Y 

The plants are very hardy, and will flou-. 
riſh almoſt any where, and increaſe greatly by 
their roots, eſpecially the common red ſort, 
as often to become troubleſome. 

They are proper furniture for the common 
flower Ants &c. intermixed with other per- 
ennials of ſimilar growth, where they will 
exhibit a very fine appearance when in flower. 

The time to plant them is September, Oc- 
tober, and November, or early in the ſpring. 
They ſhould: be taken up every two or three 
years at the decay of the leaves, to ſeparate the 
off-ſets, &c. 

All the varieties are propagated plentifully 
by off-ſets from the roots, which 1 emit 
in abundance every year like tulips and other 
bulbs. July and the beginning of Auguſt, 
when the ſtalks and leaves decay, 1s the time to 
take up the roots to ſeparate the off-ſets,” or to 


flowers ranged on one fide of the ſtalk—pur-| 
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though, if taken up at the proper time, : 

may be kept out of the ground till G8ccber 8. 
November, or longer if neceſſary. Ty 
They may alſo be propagated by ſeed. 80 


che plants will come up in the ſpring, and 
when their leaves decay in ſummer, tranſ- 
plant them into nurſery- beds to remain a year 
or two, till of due ſize to flower; then tranſ- 
plant them where they are to remain. 

The principal green-houſe ſpecies are, 

Griot us cardinalis. - © 

carlet Superb Gladiolus.] Gladiolus with a 
bulbous root, many-nerved, ſword-ſhaped 
leaves, and an erect large ſcarlet corolla, with. 
a bell-thaped border. 
4. GLADIOLUS anguffus. | 

Narrow-leaved Gladiolus. ] GAadiolus with 
a round bulbous root, linear leaves, and flow- 
ers diſtant on the ſpikes: 

F. GLADIOLUS tri/fss. - 

Sad-flowered Gladiolus. ] Gladiolus with an 
oval bulbous root, linear croſs-ſhaped leaves, 
and dull-purple, and cream-coloured campa-- 
nulated flowers. | 
| Theſe ſpecies are propagated as the Gladielus 
communis, but require the protection of the 
green-houſe in winter. 
| GLASS-CASE, in gardening, is a light 
airy erection of glaſs ſalhes, in proper frame- 
work, upright in the front and ends, and 
floping at top from a back wall, north, to the 
front, ſouthward; the front, top, and both 
ends being all glaſs-work framing ; and is uſe- 
ful wherein to protect many ſorts of curious 
or tenderiſh plants in winter; which want only 
occaſional protection from ſevere froſt, and 
for other ſimilar purpoſes and ſome other oc- 


caffons. | 
is conſtructed oc- 


| 


Ibis Glaſs-Cafe erection 
caſionally, either againſt ſome ready-built 
commodious ſouth wall, which ſerves the 
back, all the other parts forward being wood- 
work and glafs, or erected detached in a ſimi- 
lar fatuation, fo as the whole front ſtands 
ſouthwards, the back being formed of brick- 
work, &c. or of wood double planked ; but 
the former is preferable ;. and the whole gene- 
rally ranged longways, nearly eaſt and weſt, 
with the front ſouthward to the full ſun; in 
dimenſions five: or fix, to eight or ten feet. 
wide, by ten, fifteen, or teer-long, or 
more, as may be required; fix or eight, to- 
ten feet high beltind, by five or ſix, to ſeven or. 


eight in the front, both ends in proportion 
with the top, floping from the back-wall to the 
front erection, Naving an entrance door in 
front, or one end: the front, both ends, and: 
top, being all glaſs-work, as before intimated, 


tranſplant the roots from one place to another; 


are: 


it in autumn in a bed or border of light earth; Es 
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are made to flide open; and-if ſome fire flues 
are carried along the back and front internally, 
proceeding from an external furnace, for oc- 
caſional fire heat in wigter, it would be more 
etfeQua] to ſerve ba purpoſes. 

{\ Glaſs-Caſe, as above, is occaſionally 
uſed as a preſervatory department in which to 
winter many forts of curious exotics, both of 
the hardier green-houſe kinds, which only 
want protection from ſevere cold, as alſo many 
choice kinds of the open ground which are ra- 
ther teuderiſh in their minor growth, or an 
other particular or curious hardy plants, both 
of flowers, ſhrubs, and young trees, eſpecially 
ſome principal choice evergreen kinds, to pro- 
tet them more etfectually from the ravages of 
rigorous froſts or cutting blaſts in winter and 
early ſpring ; and at the {ame time, when mild 
open weather, can enjoy the full air by open- 
ing the glafſes accordingly ; all which, in- 
tended for ſuch occaſional protection, being 
in pots, can be readily placed in this preſerva- 
tory at the approach of ſevere weather, and 
be thus preſerved in good condition till ſettled 
weather in ſpring, &c. then removed into the 
full air: and the ſaid Glaſs-Caſe, in ſummer 
and autumn, when unoccupied on the above 
occaſion, will be of utility, in which to place 


- ſome kinds of curious tender plants when in 
flower for ſeeding, * them from heavy 


or inceſſant rain or cold night dews in autumn, 
which, in many forts, would retard, or ſome- 
times wholly fruſtrate their production of 
good ſeed, as in ſome forts of curious tender 
annuals, particularly the fine double balſa- 
mines, cock's-combs, tricolors, double ftra- 
moniums, diamond fcoides, &c. 
Likewiſe a Glaſs-Caſe, as above, is occa- 
ſionally uſed in ſpring and early part of ſum- 
mer, April, May, and June, as a kind of 
drawing-frame, in which to draw ſome par- 
ticular ſorts of curious annuals to a tall 
growth where required, ſuch as the large or 
giant cock's-combs, tricolors, double-ſtramo- 
niums. double-{iriped balſams, egg-plants, &c. 
the plants being firſt raiſed in hot-beds under 
garden-frames, till of twelve or fifteen inches 
gone then a hot-bed being made in the 
laſs-Caſe, carthed at top, and the plants in 
pots fingly, are then plunged into the earth of 
the hot-bed—the glaſſes ſhut cloſe, only giv- 
ing neceſſary admiſſion of freſh air every 4 , 
they will here run up to a tall ſtature, in 
perfection of ſtrength and flowering, — 
See Annual Plants, alſo Celofia criftata, or 
cock's-comb, and Amaranthus tricolor, &c. 
A Glaſs-Caſe is alſo ſometimes adopted as 
an appurtenance to a hot-houſe or ſtove, but 
therefrom, having internal flues for 
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fire-heat in winter, and to ſerve as a preſerva- 
tory reſidence for many forts of exotics, which 


- 


ru rather tenderer than common green- 


houſe plants, yet do not require the conſtant 
full heat as the more tender kinds, which need 
the temperature of a pine-apple ſtove or hot- 
houſe, but only to have the aſſiſtance of mo- 
derate fire-heat in winter, in cold nights, and 
when very damp, cloudy, foggy weather, and 
in ſevere troſts, &c. and that in mild temperate 
weather require only a very moderate aid of 
fre-heat. | 

Sometimes a kind of ſimilar Glaſs-Caſe is 
uſed in the buſineſs of forcing ſeveral kinds of 
flowering plants and eſculents, either by means 
of an internal bark-bed, or flues for fire-heat ; 
or that, when intended for this purpoſe, it is 
eligible to have both an internal pit for a bark- 
del aforeſaid, and flues for fire, to uſe either 
of them ſeparately, or ſometimes both on par- 


ticular occaſions. 


GLEDITSIA, Three-thorned Acacia. 

There is but one ſpecies, a large deciduous _ 
tree for ornamental plantations, adorned with 
beautiful pinnated foliage, and amentaceous 
male and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame 
plant, and females on ſeparate trees. 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Diæcia. 

Claracters. ] CALY x, male flowers collect- 
ed in a long compact cylindric catkin, termi- 
nated by the hermaphrodites, each having a 
three-leafed cup, and female flowers on ſepa- 
rate plants, having a five-parted calyx. Co- 
ROLLA, three roundiſh petals in the males and 
hermaphrodites, and five long acute ones in the 
females. STAMINA, ſix Se and ob- 
long antheræ. PisTILLUM, a broad germen 
longer than the corolla, ſhort reflexed ſtyle, and 
thick ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, à large flat 
pod, having tranſverſe partitions, each diviſion 
replete with pulp, and one hard round feed. 

ſpecies is, | 
GLEDITSIA triacanthos. F 
Three-thorned Acacia.) Gleditſia with an up- 


right trunk, riſing thirty or forty feet high, 
branching out CNET and — 3 the ſtem 


and branches armed with many long triple 
thorns, and cloſely garniſhed with doubly pin- 
nated leaves, cach leaf conſiſting often of near 
two hundred ſmaller leaves or foliola ; and 
amentaceous greeniſh flowers from the ſides of 
the branches, ſucceeded by broad ſeed-pods 
near a foot and half long. 
Varieties.) With fewer thorns, ſmaller leaves, 
and oval Wich very ſtrong thorns. 
Theſe trees have ſingular beauty in ſummer, 
when cloathed with their large, long, pinnated 
foliage, which ſpread open delightfully in tine 
weather, but rather droop and contract at the 
| approach 
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iture for all 
ornamental plantations and ſhrubbery-work 
&c. and have an admirable effect, placed ſingl 
in large opens 3 ground. | 
| Propagation. 2 | 
Their propagation is by ſeeds, which are 
annvually procured from America by the ſ 1 
men: ſow them in ſpring in a warm border 
'6f light earth half an inch deep, giving occa-; 
ſional watering in weather, and the plants 
will riſe the ſame ſeaſon; and by ſpring follow- 
ing, the largeſt will be fit to tranſplant, and in 
ſpring after, all the reſt; planting them in nur- 
-ſery-rows, one foot by two aſunder, to remain 
till a yard or two hig 39” | 
'GLOBULARTA, Globular blue Daiſy. | 
Tue plants are herbaceous, flowery. peren- 
- nials, producing annual ſtalks from about ſix 
to ten or twelve inches high, ſurmounted by 
-globular heads of blue flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia.. | 


—— — 


er, OaLxx, a, general cup, ar; 
taining many florets, each _— a monophyl- 
OLLA, the 


lous cup, five-parted at top. 
wer gen . florets col- 
ed into a globular head; each floret is mo- 
nopetalous, tubular, and five - parted at the 
- brim. SrAMINA, four filaments, and incum- 
bent antheræ. P1sTILLUM, an oval germen, 
ſingle ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICARA- 
*PIUM, none; one ſeed to each floret, lodged in 
its calyx. | 


There is but one ſpecies common to our |! 
| in ſpring before new ones ariſe. 


-gardens, viz. 
\GLOBULARIA vulgaris. | 
Common Globularia. ] Globularia with broad, 

thick, radical leaves, three-parted at the ends; 

upright ſtalks from about ſix to ten or twelve 
inches high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves; and the top crowned by a globular 
head of fine blue flowers, compoſed of many 
florets in one general cup. See the Characters. 

It lowers in June and makes a.good ap- 


pearance towa 


The propagation is effected by parting the 
roots in September. 
GLORIOSA, Superb Lily. 


It is a tender, herbaceous, flowering peren- 


nial for the ſtove, producing trailing, annual 
ſtalks ſeveral feet long, .. Fe-. 
ceous flowers. 


declinated round ſtalks, 


the fronts of the flower-bor- 
ders, but flowers beſt in a ſhady moilt ſituation. | 


petalous lilia- 
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Cilaſs and order, Hezandria Monagynia. 
 Charatters.] Catlyx, none. ConroLLa, 
ſix oblong, | ſpear ſhaped, waved, extremely 
long petals, wholly reflexed back. ST AMA, 
ſix ſpreading ſilaments, and incumbent anthe- 
re. PISTILLUM, a globular - 
der inclinated ſtyle, triple ſigma. PERI 
CARPIUM, an oval, trilocular capſule, and 

globular ſeeds. VVV 

here is but one ſpecies, viz, 

GLortosA ſuperba. . | 

Superb Lily.) Glorioſa with a thick, fleſlty, 
tuberous root; ſending forth from its centre 
owing eight or ten 
vety long, narrow 


feet long, garniſhed wi 


leaves, 'running out to a point, | terminated; by 


a tendril; and from the u rt of the 
fakes large flame-coloured ade flowers 
of ſix widely ſpreading reflexed | 
It flowers in June and July, and is of admi- 
rable 8 it derives the name Glorieſa, 
7. | 


or Superb 


This plant being a native of Ceylon and 
Malabar, very warm countries, requires the 


protection of the hot-houſe here, ſo muſt be 
kept in pots of light earth, and placed conſtant- 


2 in that department. The flower-ſtalks 
oot forth in March or April, which bein 
long, and of trailing growth, muſt have ta 
{ticks placed for their ſupport: water them 
frequently in ſummer during their growth; 
but give very little after cheir flowers and ſtalks 


decay. | 
The time for removing the roots either for 


increaſe, or to tranſplant into freſh earth, &c. 


is in autumn when their ſtalks decay, or 
early in ſpring before they begin to ſhoot. 

t is propagated by off-ſets of the roots, 
which they yield in tolerable plenty, and may 
be ſeparated any time after the ſtalks decay, or 


GLOXINIA. = 
This genus conſiſts of a perennial, herba- 
ceous, flowery plant, garniſhed with oblo 
leaves, and terminated by ſpikes of bell. hape 
„ ee eee, 

and order, D:dynamia ioſpermia. 

Charadters.] CALYX is r ee and 
withering. Conor LA, bell- ſhaped, with the 
border oblique. STAMINA, with the rudi- 
ment, five filaments, inſerted in the receptacle, 


and connivent antheræ. PisTILLUM, an ob- 


long germen, {imple ſtyle, aud bilobed ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, an oblong quadrangular cap- 


ſule, with five cells, having oblong feeds. 


Of this genus there is but one ſpecies, viz. 

GLOXINIA mactlata. 
Spotted Glexinia.] Hath thick, fleſhy, knot- 
ty roots, ſending up ſeveral robuſt, ſimple, 
3 R ſucculenr, 


* 


en, len- 


: 
* 


in England, it muſt ch 
dy dividing the roots in the fpring, plantin 
each off-ſetin a pot of rich mould, and plunged 


of the ſtalks planted in pots, and 


fingle antheræ. PisTILLUM, an oblong ger- 


6 1 
fucculent, pu liſh ſtalks, à foot kis! „ar- 


niſhed with oblong, ſerrated, thick, cloſe-fitting 


leaves, and terminated by ſhort ſpikes of blue 

bell-ſhaped flowers. v5 
As the ſeeds of this plane rarely ripen 
re be propagated 


in the bark-bed, where they muſt continually 
remain. It may alfo be increaſed by cuttings 
n as 
aforeſaid. 
GLUMA, Glume. 88 
This is a fpecies of calyx con of 
are 


two or three membranous valves whic 


often pellucid at their edges; this kind of cup 
belongs to the graſſes, ruſhes, and other trian- 
drious plants. 

GLYCINE, Kknobbed-rooted Liquorice 


"Vetch. 


This genus furniſhes three ſhrubby volubi- 


late climbers of America, &c. for the pleaſure- 


ground and -houſe, mounting upon ſup- 
port by their twining climbing ſtalks, many 
feet high, adorned with large, noble, pinnated 
foliage, and fine papilionaceous, blue, ſcarlet, 


and reddiſh flowers, in the different ſpecies. 


Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Charatters., CaLvx is monophyllous and 
bilabiated. CoroLLa is papilionaceous, hav- 
ing a heart-ſhaped vexillum, ſmall, 3 


oval wings; and narrow ſickle-ſhaped k 


STAMINA, ten diadelphous filaments, and 


men, ' ſpiral ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. 
AP PIUM, an oblong pod, and Bdney-Qaped 
The ſpecies are, 

1. GLYCINE fruteſcens. 

Shrubby Glycine, commonly. called Carolina 
Kidney - bean - tree. Glycine with ſhrubby 
climbing ſtalks, twining round any ſupport, 
fifteen or twenty feet high, adorned wits pin- 


nated leaves of three pair of folioles, termi- 
"nated by an odd one, and from the axillas, 


cluſters of large blujſh-purple flowers, ſuc- 


. ceeded by long pods, like thoſe of the elimb- 


ing kidney-bean. 
2. GLYCINE coccinea. F | 
Scarlet Glycine.) Glycine with a ſhrubby, 
climbing fem, iro 4 if ſupported, will 
grow to the height of many feet, producing 
a great number 6f flowers on its pendent 
branches: the leaves grow three together, and 
are nearly round; the flowers, which ariſe 
from the axillas of the leaves, grow, for the 


moſt part, in pairs, are of a deep fearlet co- 


lour, with the bottom of the vexillum deco- 
rated with a large yellow ſpot. 


I. 


+ 
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A, dingy-flowered Glycine.) Glycine 
with a ſhrubby, twining ſtem, running up to 
height of five, ſix, or more feet, furniſhed 
wich ternate leaves, the folioles almoſt oval 
and entire; from the axillæ of the leaves ariſe 
the flowers, growing in threes; they are large 
and ſhowy, and are of a dull-red colour. 

Theſe are elegant ſhrubby climbers, orna- 
mental both in foliage and flowers, 'and cu- 
rious in their lofty climbing growth, in the 
volubilate order ; flowering generally in July 
and Auguſt, but do not ripen ſeed in this coun- 
try. ey may be introduced in principal 
compartments in the pleaſure-ground ; and 
ſome of the ſecond and third ſorts kept alſo in 
_ to be houſed in Cone Fa 
| ey are eaſily propa b 8 

Seed. —This is 22 * Sow 
it in ſpring in a bed of light earth, half an inch 
deep; * the young plants occaſional protec- 
tion of mats from froſt the following winter. ; 
in ſpring plant out ſome of the largeſt in nur- 
ſery-rows, and in ſpring after put out the re- 
"By Layer: lay down the 

s. In autumn wn oung 

ſhoots i the earth, and —.— time 4 
month they will be rooted. and fit to tranſplant. 
GLYCYRRHIZA, Liquorice. | 
This genus furniſhes one valuable herba- 
ceous perennial for medical uſe, producing an- 
nual ftalks a yard or more high, pinnated 
leaves, and papilionaceous flowers. | 


t Claſs and order, Diadelplia Decandria. 
ERI- j 


Charafers.) CAaLyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, and bilabiated, CoroLLA is papilio- 
naceous, having a 2 erect vexillum, ob- 
long wings, — dipetalous carina. STAMI- 
NA, ten diadelphous filaments and roundiſn 
anthere. PrsTILELUM, a ſhort' germen, flen- 
der ſtyle, and rifing obtuſe ſtigma.. PERI- 
CARPIUM, an oval or oblong pod, and kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeed. | F nds 

The moſt material ſpecies are, 

I. GLYCYRRHIZA glabra. 

Smoot /- podded Glycyrrhiza, ar Common Li- 
quorice.] Glycyrthiza with a long, thick, 
creeping root, ſtriking ſeveral feet deep into 
the ground; upright, firm, herbaceous ſtalks, 
annually, three or. four feet high, garniſhed 
with winged leaves of four or five paix of oval 
lobes, terminated by an odd one; and from 
the axillas erect ſpikes. of pale-blue-flowers in 
July, ſucceeded by ſhort ſmooth pods. 
| The root of this is the uſeful part, which is 
replete with a ſweet, balſamic, pectoral juice, 
much uſed in all compoſitions for coughs and 
diſorders of the ſtomach. 


2. GLYCYRRHIZA echinata. : 
| Echinated 


þ 


61 


3s nearly like the common 
pods are prickly... + £ 

Botli theſe ſpecies are very hardy perennials, 
but the firſt ſpecies is the ſort commonly culti- 
vated for ule, its roots being fuller of juice and 
fweeter than the ather.. 

The roots are perennial, but the ſtalks riſe 
in ſpring, and decay in autumn. 

They delight in a deep light ſoil, in which 
the roots will run down three or four feet deep, 
and attain a large fize if permitted to ſtand three 
or four years; and from the main root ſmaller 
ones run off horizontally; and from theſe ho- 
rizontal roots, that run near the furface, cut- 


Echinated or Prickly-podded As It 
e 


ſort, only the ſeed- 
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tings for ſets or young plants are taken for pro- 


pagation, which are generally procured at the 
time when the Liquorice is taken up for uſe, 
being fit in three years after planting. ' But 
cuttings for planting may be occaſionally taken 
off before that period, if particularly wanted. 
. Where large quantities are required for fale, 
they may be cultivated in fields, as practiſed 
in many parts of En vaſt quantities are 
alſo raiſed in ſome of the kitchen-gardens 
about London, where, by the richneſs and 
depth of the ground, the roots attain their ut- 
moſt perfection in length and bulk. 
The length and thickneſs of the roots is a 
principal conſideration to the planter, as they 
are always fold by weight. ; 
852 Propagation and Culture. 
Their propagation is, as above deſcribed, ef- 
fected by cuttings of the ſmall roots iſſuing 
from the ſides of the main ones, near the ſur- 
face of the earth, dividing them into lengths 
of {ix or eight inches, each having one or 
more good buds or eyes; and the proper ſea- 
ſon tor procuring the ſets for planting is an 
time, in open weather, from October till 
March, though from the middle of February, 
till the middle of March, is rather the moſt 
ſucceſsful ſeaſon for planting. 
An open ſituation is the moſt ſuitable for a 
plantation of theſe plants. 2 
Particular regard ſhould alſo be had to the 
ſoil; it ought: to be of a light, looſe tempe- 
rature, and three or four feet deep if poſſible; 
for the roots of the Liquorice will arrive at 
that depth and more; and the longer the roots, 
the more valuable they are for ſale by weight. 
Having fixed on the ground, let it be trenched 
two or three ſpades deep, if the depth of proper 
foil will admit; then having your ſets ready, pro- 
.ceed to plant them by line and dibble, planting 
the ſets a foot diſtance in each row ; putting 
them perpendicular into the ground, with the 
tops about an inch under the ſurface, and let 
the rows be a foot and a half aſunder ; though 


ih 


, ; | 
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the London gardeners ſeldom allow more than 
twelve inches between row. and row; theſe 
gardeners alſo ſow a crop of onions on the 

me ground the firſt yeah, which, as che 
onions'root but ſlender, and ſpread but little at 
top, may be done without any detriment- to 
the Liquorice, nor that to the onions, as it 
does not riſe above ten or twelve inches high the 
firſt ſummer ; obſerving to keep the ground 
clean from weeds during that ſeaſon by hoe- 
ing; and if there is a crop of onions, uſe the 
ſmall hoe, cutting out the onions to four or 
five inches diſtance, clearing away ſuch as 
grow immediately cloſe to the Liquorice plants; 
and when the onions are gathered, give the 
ground a thorough yrs, þ wm a large hoes 
to looſen the ſurface, and oy all weeds ef- 
fectually; and in autumn cut down the decay- 
ed ſtalks of the Liquorice, and nothing more 
is neceflary to be done till ſpring; when, in 
February or March, give a _ digging be- 
tween the rows, and, during ſpring and ſuin- 
mer, keep down all weeds by broad-hoeing ; 
and in autumn, when the ſtalks are in a decay- 
ing ſtate, cut them down to the ſurface of the 
earth as before obſerved: - The ſame work is 
to be repeated every ſucceeding year: that is, 
{lightly ſtir the ground in ſpring, keeping down 
all weeds in ſummer by hoeing; but after the 
firſt or ſecond year, the ſtalks of the Liquor- 
ice will ſhoot ſtrongly, and ſoon cover the 
ground, ſo as greatly to retard the growth of 
w 


Likewiſe every autumn, about October, 
when the ſtalks begin to decay, cut them down 
to the ground and clear them off. Do Agr 
In three years after planting, the roots of 
the Liquorice will be fit to take up; and the 
proper ſeaſon for this is any time from the 
inning of November till February; for it 
ſhould neither be taken up before the ſtalks 
are fully decayed, not deferred till late in 
ſpring, other wiſe the roots will be apt to ſhrink 
and diminiſh in weight. 
The method of taking up che Liquorice is 
by trenching the ground, beginning at one end, 
and open a trench cloſe to the firſt row three 
ſpades deep, or to the depth of the roots; at 
which work, three or four ſpadeſmen are ge- 
nerally employed at each trench; one goes on 
with che top Gat, a ſecond with the next ſpit, 
another with a third ſpit, and the fourth ſpadeſ- 
man commonly gets to the bottom of the roots, 
having a mattock to aſſiſt him occaſionally to 
clear them, ſo, as he takes them up, throws 
them on the top of the ground; and in this 
manner proceed row and row, till che whole 
plantation is taken up. r 
The ſmall ſide- roots are trimmed off, and 
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6x or eight inches high, 
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the beſt divided into 


ſale. v4 
| It is of advantage 8 ſell them as ſoon as 
ofible after they are taken up, before they 


ſe much of their rg or | | 
 GNAPHALIUM, Cudweed, Goldy-locks, 
Eternal-flower, Everlaſting, &c. 

- This genus conſiſts of herbaceous and ſmall 
vader-ſhrubby flowering perennials for the open 
ground and green-houle, of different ſtatures, 
from fix or eight inches, to four or. five feet, 
adorned moſtty with white 
terminated by compound flowers in corymbous 
cluſters, remarkable for retaining their beauty 


for years after being gathered. 
| ſs and order, Syngenefta Polygamia Su- 
perfiua. 


Chara#ers.}) CALvx, compound flowers, 
having a roundiſh, imbri permanent, 
general cup. CoroLLA, many hermaphro- 
dite and florets in one general cup; 
the females bave no petals. STAMINA, five 
filaments, and cylindric antheræ. PisTIL- 
tun, an oval germen, filiform ſtyle, and 
bifid ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none: the ca- 

is permanent and glofſy ; and the ſeeds are 
— under each floret, and crowned with 
down. : 


The moſt material ſpecies in the Engliſh 
2 are the following three hardy, 
Hardy Kinds. 
1. GxAPHALIUM margaritaceum. 
' Pearly-white Eternal-flower.) Gnaphalium 
with creeping, very ſpreading roots, crowned 
with broad, ä white, hoary leaves; 
berbaceous, thick, woolly ſtalks, a foot and 
half high, branching out upward, garniſhed 
with long, acute-pointed, white woolly leaves 
alternate, and each branch terminated 
a corymbous cluſter of yellowiſh flowers, 
in large, prickly, white, permanent cups, ap- 
pearing in June and July, very ornamental; 
and which, if gathered ina dry day ſoon after 
they appear, will retain their beauty ſome 
years; hence it is often called everlaſting, or 
This ſpreads and multiplies exceedingly by 


ns creeping roots. 


2. GNnNAPHALIUM, aginifolinm. i 
Plantain-ltafed 3 . — WR | 


with large, oval, woolly, radical leaves; far- 
mentous, procumbent, running ſhoots rooting 
in the and herbaceous, ſimple ſtalks 
terminated by a co- 
rymbus of white flowers in June, July, &c. 
This alſo multiplies greatly by its off-ſet- 


the main roots are tied in bundles ready for 


leaves, and 


a compound corymbous 


flowers. 


Hath ſhrubby ſtalks, branching 
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arrow-leafed Starchas. 1 
ſhrubby Kal. branching into long, ſlender 
ſtalks three feet high, covered with a white 
bark, narrow leaves, hoary underneath, and 
all the branches terminated by compound co- 
rymbous cluſters of yellow flowers appearing 
from May or June, to the end of ſummer, 
and which, it gathered dry, will continue 
ſome years. | 


FE Tender Kinds. 
4. GxnAPHALIUM Orirutale. 25 
Oriental dle, or Immartal Flower, ) 


Of which there are the following Farietics. 

Drvarf Oriental Goldy-locks —Hath a ſhort, 
ſhrubby. ſtalk, a few inches high, branching 
out into many heads, garniſhed with narrow, 
woolly leaves, and from the heads, flower- 
ſtalks fix or eight inches long, terminated by 


golden yellow 


Oriental Immortal Flower. 
two or three 


— 


N 


| 


andfand half high, 


feet high, long, ſpear-ſhaped, woolly leaves, 
„C nd 
corymbus of golden yellow flowers —likewiſe 
a variety with ſilvery white flowers. 

Broad-leafed Oriental Immortal Flower. 
Hath broad, ſpear-ſhaped, white, woolly, ra- 
dical leaves; woolly ſtalks branching a foot 
with ſpear-thaped 
woolly leaves; and the branches terminated 
by compound cluſters of golden yellow flowers. 

Theſe three varieties of Gnaphalium Orien- 
tale flower in May and June, and often con- 
tinue in ſucceſſion great of ſummer; and 
if thoſe of all the forts are gathered before 

are too ripe, in a day, they remain 
beautiful for many years; hence the name Im- 
mortal flower, &c. i 

5. GNAPHALIUM edoratiſſimum. 

Aloft Odorous, or Swett-ſcented Eternal 
Flawer.) Gnaphalium with ſhrubby-winged 
ſtalks, branching irregularly a yard high, ob- 
long, blunt leaves, hoarv underneath, and de- 
current, having a wing or border running a- 
long the ſtalk or branch, and the branches. ter- 
minated by compound, cloſe, corymbous cluſ- 
ters of bright oloured flowers, changing 
to a dark yellow. 4 2044 

5 9 2 | 1 | 

ree Gnaphalium. nap a 
woody ſtem, — four or five. feet high, 
narrow ſeſſile leaves, with revolute borders, 
ſmooth on their upper fide, and roundiſh 
bunches of pale yellow flowers. 50) 


. GNAPHALIUM igne/cens. | 
Red. flowered 2 ]} Gnaphalium 
with a ſhrubby branching ſtem, a foot high, 


* 
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ſeſſile, lanceolate, downy leaves, and a corym- 
bus of globoſe, orange · colouted = 
changing to a red. 5 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Gnapha- 
ltium are compound, having many ſmall flo- 
rets, common to one | 
which is perſiſtent, dry, and ſhining (ſee the 
Characters); and generally all terminate the 
branches in a compound, compact corymbus, 
and all of which, the flower-heads being 78 
ſcaly, and parched, they, without any afhit- 
ance of water, poſſeſs the ſingular property 
of retaining their beauty in their proper colours 
for ſeveral years, if kept dry and clean. 

Moſt of the ſorts come into flower about 
June, and continue great part of ſummer. 

The firſt three ſorts are hardy, and may be 
employed as plants of ornament, in any com- 
partment of the pleaſure-ground, for they will 
thrive in any foil and fituation; the two firſt 
of which increaſe exceedingly by their roots, 
and rooting ſhoots, which may be taken off 
in autumn or ſpring, and planted where they 
are to remain; and the third fort being ſhrub- 
by, is propagated alſo by planting ſhips or cut- 
tings of its ſhoots any time in ſpring or ſum- 
mer, in a ſhady border. | | 

But the fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſpe- 
cies are ſomewhat tender, and ſome ſhould be 
kept in pots, to be ſheltered in a green-houſe 
or garden-frame in winter; others may be 
planted in the full ground in a warm, dry fitua- 
tion, eſpecially the oriental kind, and varieties, 
alſo, the ſweet-ſcented ſort; for theſe two 
ſpecies will ſtruggle tolerably through an ordi- 
nary winter, and make a, pretty appearance 
during the ſummer months. All theſe being 
ſhrubby, are propagated by flips or cuttings 
of their ſhoots, any time in ſpring or ſummer ; 
planted either in borders of natural earth, and 
covered with hand-glaſſes till rooted, or by 
_ planting them in pots, and placing them in a 

bot which will bring chem forwarder. 

GOMPHRENA, Globe Amaranthus. 

In this genus there are two tender, very or- 
namental-fiowering annuals, and varieties, of 
two or three feet ſtature, adorned. with ſimple, 
entire foliage, and globular heads of aggregate 


Rorets. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Charadters.] CALYx, many floxets, collect- 
ed into a capitulum or head, each having a 


ROLLA, numerous, ſmall, erect florets, col- 


eral. cup or calyx, | 
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ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM;-a ſmall, roundiſh | 


capſule ſycceeding each floret, and one 
an, >, ⁵‚»”—öõG £1, (6 
The ſpecies is. 1 
GoMPHRENA Globoſa. f 
Globular-headed Indian Gomphrena, com- 
monly called Globe Amaranthus.} Gomphrena 
with an upright ſtalk, branching erectly all 
around, two or three feet high ; the branches 
by pairs oppoſite, each pair croſſing the other; 
garniſhed with oval-lanceolate, oppoſite leaves, 
and every branch and ſide - ſhoot terminated by 


35 ns 


a cloſe globular head of flowers, compoſed of 


numerous very ſmall ſtarry florets cloſely co- 
vered with dry ſcaly calices placed imbri- 
catim, perſiſtent, and beautifully coloured, 
and in which conſtſts the beauty of the flow- 
ers, which are of different colours in the va- 
rieties. 

Varieties are,] Globe amaranthus with. 
purple heads with white or ſilvery heads 
with red heads — with ſtriped or variegated 
heads with ſpiked heads. 

3 one 1 With 

Interrupted-ſpiked G rena. ] With an 
erect, Cant ay Pr web branches terminated: 


_ 


by the flowers in ſpikes, interrupted by ſmall- 


er between the larger ones. 
Of che above two ſpecies, the firſt is the moſt 


noted and beautiful in its mode of flowering ;. 


and of which. all the varieties are very flori-- 
ferous and ornamental; they divide into many 
branches, each of theſe ſending forth many 


axillary foot-ſtalks, each ſupporting a round 


head of flowers, accompanied by two leaves, 


appearing from June till November, ſucceeded 


by plenty of ripe ſeeds, 

| HUGE are tender plants of the annual tribe,. 
riſing from ſeed in ſpring, and totally periſh. 
at the approach of winter. | 

| The flowers themſelves are ſeparately. ſo 


ſmall, and r covered with the ſcaly ca- 


lices, that they icarcely appear.; ſo that the 
numerous, cloſely placed, ſcaly coverings, be- 
ing of a dry, firm conſiſtence, coloured and 
Eee collected into a compact, round 

ead, the ſize of an ordinary cherry, are ve- 
ry conſpicuous, and make a very ornamental 


appearance 


| "Theſe flowers, if gathered when at full 


growth, and placed to dry out of the ſun, 
will retain their beauty ſeveral months. 


diphyllous, coloured, permanem cup. Co- | The plants being natives of India, are of 


lected into a cloſe head; each floret fave- 
parted at the brim, and has a flve-parted nec- 
tarium. STAMINA, five ſcarce diſcernible 
filaments. PisTiLLUM, in each floret an 


tender quality here, requiring aid of artificial 


warmth of hot-beds to raiſe and forward them 
to a proper ſtate of growth, ſo as to flower in. 


= 


perfection, and produce ripe ſeed ; therefore, 


they are raiſed in hot- 


oval germen, two ſmall ſtyles, and ſimple 


ſoring, vogretuinnl: Gary” Ull June ; for they 
B | FO 9 eil 


under glaſſes in 


= 
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will not bear the open air here till the middle 
or latter end of that month. 

They are commonly cultivated in pots, and 
placed to adorn fore-cdgris, and other con- 
ſpicuous compartments, in afſemblage with 
other curious annuals, though they may alſo 
be planted out into the open borders, &c. 

Propagation and Culture. 

All the varienes are propagated only by 
ſeed ſawn annually in March, or begiuning 
of April, in hot-beds under glaſſes; as for 
amaranthus, and the celo/ia le, or coc - 
comb. 

The ſeeds being cloſely inveloped in their 
ſcaly, chaffy covering, it ſhould be pulled to 

ieces and ſeparated as well as poſſible, and 

aving the hot-bed ready, as directed for the 
amaranthus and other tender annuals, ſow the 
ſeed either in the earth of the bed in ſmall 
drills, or on the ſurface, covering it a quarter 
of an inch deep with fine mould ; or may be 
ſown in pots, and plunge them in the ee 
as ſhall be convenient: the plants will come 
up in a week or ten days, and when they are 
an inch high, they ſhould be pricked down 
either in the ſame if of good heat, or in 
a freſh one, three or four inches diſtance, giv- 
ing water, occafional ſhade, and freſh air. 
Here let them grow three weeks or a month, 
when they will be conſiderably increaſed in 
growth, and ſhould be tranſplanted into an- 
other hot-bed, at fix or eight inches diſtance, 
or may now plant them in pots (thirty-twos), 
and plunge them in the hot-bed, under a deep 
frame, to draw them up tall, where they may 
grow till June, then ſhifted into larger pots; 
obſerving, at cach removal, to give water and 
ſhade occaſionally till rooted, and give freſh 


air daily at the upper end of the lights, and 


frequent waterings, managing them in every 
reſpect as directed for the amaranthus, cock's- 


comb, and other tender annuals (fee Ax x u- 


AL PLAxTs). And in June inure them gra- 
dually to the full air; and if any are not potted, 
tranſplant them therein with balls about their 
roots; and towards the middle or latter end of 
that month may remove them into the full air 
entirely, at which time alſo, or any time in 
June, if you intend to plant any in the bor- 
ders, ſhould then tranſplant them from the 
hot-bed with balls about their roots, or as may 
be convenient; giving the whole water at 
planting. 


During ſummer, thoſe in the pots ſhould 


be watered three or four times a week in dry: 
weather ; towards Auguſt a pot or two of 


each varicty, for ſced, ſhould be placed in a 
frame or glaſs-caſe, to be occafionally ſhel- 


tered from exceſſive wet and cold —_ 


* 
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whereby they will ripen the ſeeds more effec - : 


tually. 
GORDONIA, Loblolly Bayr. ; 
This genus conſiſts of ſhrubby evergreen 
exotics for the green-houſe, garniſhed with 


flowers. 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 
Charaers.) CALYx, five roundiſh, con- 


cave, perſiſtent leaves. CoroLLa, five large, 


oval, concave petals, joined to the middle of 
the nectarium. STAMINA, many filaments 


inſerted in the nectarium, with oval, erect an- 


there, PisrilLunx, an ovate germen, ſhort, 
pentagonal ſtyle, with five acute ſtigmata. 
PERICARPIUM, an oval, acute capſule with 
five cells, containing two-fold ſeeds, with a 
leafy wing. | 
_ The ſpecies are, *' 
1. GorDoNla C Laſfant las). 

( Laftanthus)—Smooth-leaved Loblolly Bay.] 
Hath a fhrubby, branching ſtem, five or ſix 
feet high, garniſhed with \ 


n 


lanceolate leaves, and ſpikes of five-petaled-- 


if, ſpear-ſhaped,- 


crenated, ſmooth leaves, and from the axillas of 


the leaves white flowers on long foot-ſtalks. 
2. GORDONIA pubeſcens. W 
Deny Loblolly Bay.] Hath ſhrubby ſtalks 
branching a yard high, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated 
leaves, hoary underneath, and from the axil- 
_ of the ſtalks yellow flowers, having five 
yies. 5 
3: GoRDONIA alatahama. Ah LEES 
lorida Gordonia.] Hath ſhrubby ſtems 
branching eight or ten feet high, garniſhed 
with oval, pointed leaves placed oppoſite ; and 
the branches terminated by panicles of tubular, 
blue flowers, ſpeckled with red, and with a 
white bractea. FS 
Theſe are all beautiful ev 


for orna- 


menting the green-houſe ; they are propagated - 


by layers or cuttings in the ſpring. 
RTERIA {Gorteria). 


houſe collection, conſiſting of low, herbace- 
ous, under-ſhrubby, and ſhrubby plants, one 
to two or three feet growth, adorned with 
pinnatifid and ſpear-ſhaped leaves; and ter- 


minal, compound, radiated, orange-coloured, 


and yellow flowers, very ornamental in ſum- 
mer. 


Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia 


hy ro 

-haraters.) CALxx, a compound flower, 
having a monophyllous, general cup, with 
many ſtiff, prickly, imbricated ſcales. Co- 
ROLLA, a compound flower, compriſing ma- 


ny funnel-ſhaped, hermaphrodite florets in the 


diſk, and flat neutral ones in the radius. ST A- 
MINA, five ſhort filaments, and cylindric an- 


therz. 


A genus of African exotics for the green- | 
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| : | Weſt - Hain Cotton.] 1 
r Iron; Pr en IN 
der ſtyle, and bitid ſtigma. . "Ip . hi wards ; five-lobed 
formed of the remaining calyx, 2 ar l 4 hs wel * . 
many ſolitary round ſeeds crown 1 nds of the branches, ſucceeded by roundi | 4 
8 Ag 11 of feed and cotton. ; "Mi 
Tho n of note are, | | nn Wee W 4 F 
ORTERIA Hgens. 3 ; as C J Gofſvpium wi Þ, >” 
Rigid, or Stiff-leaved Cape Gorteria.] Yeah 3 CE r 4 
low, herbaceous «lg? ant 1 Fro feet high ;. palmated, three and five-lobed, 
| ſhaped, pinnatifid leaves, three or five Sep Fha 3 and yellow flowers, ſucceeded 
at the ends; and large, terminating, 1, he oval pole. fortathict wik Jes 4b 
orange - coloured flowers, in May and June, £95 3 CE] 
IE utiful. ; ö | Goss vibe barbaden/e. 
ORTERIA /rubtcofa. , Shrubby Cotton.] Goſſypium with 
Shrubby e Corinne.) Nika hot 1 Mad Kalk, ce 5 5 five feet 
by 8 1 er the high, three lobed ſmooth 8 glandulous 
feet high; oblong-lanceolate, , , „ ae rides 
edges indented ſpinous, hoary 5 B e, ſeeds and cotton. 
the wir terminated by golden - yello ED n Ha rae u. b | 
flowers in June.  * 5 Goſſypium with an upright 
There are ſome other ſpecies, ings 11 Pe ea 8 ſix or eight 
ſcarcely any claim to our attention for cultu foot hy. h; palmated, four or five-lobed, ſmooth 
I n leaves, and yellow flowers, ſucceeded by large 
ment. | ö OT | : ith ſeeds and cotton. 
S on 
me oe eme Fl iſe from ſeed in ſpring, 
r ogy ig pred eng 
muſt be kept in pots of lig : nd forts. 
depoſited among the green-houſe exotics, _ _ rod e = . 
have ſimilar treatment in their general cul- falk 
ture. PR. 7 OD 4 theſe plants which produce the cotton 
They are propagated 2 3 OP for ufc . yy warm ies they are. cul- 
3 dak 2 vil . he. tivated in great quantities in fields, as we do 
AT NE = "ng they w | corn, particularly the annual forts ; but 2 
uni the lame leaton. rſt ſpecies is the moſt commonly cultivat 
GOSSYPLIUM, x, 5 3 9 ceous an- i erf ſometimes as large as middling 
„ b cotton, ſurround- 
nuals, and ſhrubby N 0 ys Wes f ng he 224 Y 
riſing from two to five or fix feet high, having] . tives of the warm parts of 
EO Ea ee rt rl EA Ee INS 
ceeded by cap Ty 5 ired here for variety, they muſt be 
: lled cotton, | each is required he R. 
up in chat fine f e va : iſed and continued in the ſtove, where they 
laſs. and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. | raiſed and c be 4 
88 'CALYX is double, the outer e Os or produce pods furniſhed with i. 
2 4 4 1 d _ 2 65 3 ; Their propagation 'S by ſeed ſown in pots 
ſhap and indented at the brim. , : in ſpring, plungins them in the 
CCC ß. 
. ee ee . e 5 ; ich, prick them in ſeparate pots, which 
._ anthere. PISTILLUM, a "Ont wo PET MY ns fe bk a: e ak} ee 
A 2 —_ ne al 7 - in the ſtove. 
n . Killed with 7 'G AFTING a mode of propagation, par- 
ſule, of three or four cells, : .. 
pb | larly uſed for many ſorts of principal frui 
ſeeds, and fine down, called cotton. ticu ROY i . 
, | | nly certain method to conti 
| The plants are ONES nf r xd 8 70 ved 5 in their kind, and is 
Nabe 20g; ARTE, bath wy e alſo vid for propagating many. forts of flow- 
ſome of our hot: baute OY 3 * ering ſhrubs and ſome kinds of timber trees. 
. which a plant or two of a fort is cient, {ering 


: a This mode of propagation is the taking a | 
are , * 0 - 4 % 
The chief 8 3 graft or ſhoot of one tree, and inſerung or | 
1. GoSSYPLUM | . 6 | ingratting \ 


* 
* 


. 


8 
* 


* 
2 * 
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ingraſting it into the ſtem or branch of an- ]cuttings of their branches, and ſome by Tock- 
by | beg prevouly headed for this occa- ers, all of which IE = Lange 8 
n it 'graft | ground, ſhoot up into ſtem and branches, and, 
hon ; and both pg e Tac, "We" gra f che arafts, roduce fruit alſo exactly the 
a ſhoots forth into braiſdhes, and becomes the | like the grafts, p ale ta- 
| 2 E 1 e — B a Gay - mp — 
; ſame as thoſe of the tree from w 1 h better by Grafting and budding, 
taken; and the grafting for all forts being al. ſucceed much. n 
Mar Ne gue 2 aly W nb 5 3 ; they wont & nene of orna- 
March, t 7 U : : bs may alſo be propa- 
fon, —— forth in 1 = N 1 . Sine? bl ade Me * 
of the fame year, they will o | i ing and buddin rticulatly 
2 n 2 from foot. to ame, by Grafting an g pa 1 
or young branches, 8 d variegated-leafed varieties, as 
F c 
r fruit 0 r. F varieties © See 
_ fting alſo, different ſorts 
Hence the great utility of Grafting is to] By Gra ay be' made to 
ari f choice fruit-| flowers of the ſame genus may 
propagate any approved vanety of f den ide tice : 2s br e e 
NS eee ee eee e 
preferred perfect in _> A 0 we | D each t Sc out, pro- 
all ſorts may alfo be continued and 25 A „ every reſpect like ** of the 
by the ſame method of propagation: for, as j tree from whence they were cut; by the ſame 
2 NS 3 28 het en ooh rule you may alſo, for curioſity, 88 
voung inoots, being : 1 f pears on one tree, alſo apples 
tree or ſhrub, and graſted upon others of the] forts o 55 ſame tree or branch, as being all 
fame genus; as, for inſtance, a golden-rennet LEES OR el os 6 
Tee eee ee te ri e eee. 
Ot apple-itock ral ** ily ; this. however, of rafting 
dere golden rene the ume in every ee | ferent ke upon the fame tree, is nlp 
bears golden rennets thi : | ; lam what might be done i 
e ee eee eee e ee 
taken; fo that Grafting 8 1 ral practice one ſort 
_—_— to the @ any morons 1 Billy bs oa — is — adopted; and 
for 0 eie „. a f ks and prafts 
2 ; | caſes having the ſtocks g 
t ſ; enus to infure the defir- 
vet ſow the ſeeds of the fineſt Oe: th _— IE 1 1 3 15 i bit: ity for teſtis. 
degenerate ſo tly by 2 at yore ag: n Gel + 4 *abrent genus will grow 
eo dich retro Fal kg the driginnl | n upon each oo by 1 — af = g or 
one and nec- 
li for} budding, ough the almond, peach, : 
or perhaps that poſſeſs any good quality | f the genus Amyrdalus, will 
: ble in the va-| tarine, being all o gen 14 
caung; and the ame * obſerva - © or um,: tree, and 
ß ak os i 09d 
trees; and hence it that the ancients, kinds are uſually worked: bot, theſe Er reed, 
e e ee ee ee 
ee er 0 irt of Gy fring or trees of their own family. 
pray tne Be +: ＋ which — . Wo. the proper Stocks, — N upon. "a 
an "EE . the ſtocks, or trees, 
- 3 . il 25 4 N operation of Os 
ooner arriving to ; , ad xp 1 performed u the 
- tinued in the propagation of 2 = preg 7 trove, en from the ſeed, ſuckers, 
| . 9 reg L. i c o cuttings for that purpoſe; though 
, ever * 12 70 mM 2 8 e the moſt commonly raiſed from feed, 
form the Gras # © Agra? icular caſes; and when defi 
aft will grow freely, and always remain except dl wet, ſti a Are alwavs 
; . for the purpoſe of Grafting upon, Y 
unalterably the ſame ; that 18, always produ for on ; hen from about 
cing te ſame fort of fruit as its * tree, NN 1 — 5 OG RUN” n. 
which renders (ning + oy 7er 1 1 ' more in diameter, are of due (ze for receiv- 
one, WreK ce df apere wth figs F 475 the grafts ; obſerving, that, previous to the 
TECC grafts, the head of each ſtock 
als wot commonly Fp by layers i | ouſt be cut of; Bud withice dove e 
ale moſt commonly 6 by layers a wes * 


ta 


* 


do as many feet of the , according whe- 
ther the tree 1s ned for a dwarf, or a half, 
or full ſtandard; and one graſt ia commonly 
inſerted into each ſtock, though in large ſtocks 
ſometimes two or more grafts are inſerted ; 
remarking, that if intended to raiſe dwarf. 
trees, the ſtock, at the time of Grafting, muſt 
always be headed down within a few inches 
of the ground, for the inſertion of the graft ; 
and for ſtandards, the heading of the ſtock 
forthe inſertion of the graft may either be near 
the ground, the graſt ĩnſerted 5 and 
one of the firſt thoots from the graft trained 
up to forma ſtem; or if you defign the ſtock to 
form the ſtem, as is common for ſtandard 
cherries, &c. it muſt be ſuffered to grow ſix 
or ſeven feet high, ſo head it at four, five, 
or fix feet height, for the reception of the 


But Grafting is alſo perſormed occaſionally 
upon old trees, or ſuch as already bear fruit, 
particularly when it is deſigned to change the 
ſorts, or have more than one ſort on the ſame 
tree, or to renew the whole, or any particular 
branch of a tree; in either caſe, 333 the 
grafts into the moſt upright branches; ſome- 
times heading the branches down for their re- 
ception, and ſometimes inſerting the grafts into 
their fades without heading down. But as there 
are ſive or ſix different methods of Grafting 
each method is fully explained in its 
place under this general head. 

The particular forts of ſtocks, pr for 
Grafting each ſort upon, are intimated-in the 
tollowing directions in the operation of Gratt- 
ing, and are more fully exhibited under each 
reſpective article as they occur in the courſe 
of the work, in the different parts of 


be remarked, both in Graft- 


Let it however 
ing and inoculation, that, as above noticed, 
the different varieties of each genus, whether 
fruit-trees, foreſt- trees, ſhrubs, &c. muſt al- 
ways be pou upon ſtocks or trees of the 
ſame family, or ſuch that are very near kin- 
dred by the characters of their flower; other- 
wiſe hey will not ſucceed ; as for example, 
apples ſhould be grafted onl e- 
tocks, i. e. young trees raiſed from the ker- 
nels of any kind of apple whatſoever: they 
will however allo grow upon pear and quince 
Rocks, as being all of the ſame genus; but 
they always ſucceed beſt upon any kind of 
apple-ftocks, raiſed either from the kernels of 
che wild crab, or thoſe of any of the culti- 
vated apples. Pears likewile ſucceed beſt up- 
on pear-ſtocks, or, to have them dwarfs, arc. 
grafted upon quince-ſtocks. Plums ſhould be 
graſted principally upon plum-ſtocks, though 


they will grow upon choſe of cherries, and! cut them off at full 


proper 


— 


. 
| cherries upon theſe, they being all vf the fame 


family; but each ſucceed conſiderably beſt 
upon their on ſtocks. - Cherries ſhould” 
therefore likewiſe be grafted upon che 
ſtocks : but for tonite of each kind, 
the feyeral articles under their reſpective ge- 
nera. = 0 
As to the method of raiſing the different 
ſorts of ſtocks for Gratz, is moſt com- 
monly by ſeed, kernels, or ſtones of the re- 
ſpective fruits, ſown in autumn or ſpring, in 
beds of good earth, covering them wich mould 
about an inch or two deep, according to their 
ſorts or ſizes; they will come up in the ſpring 
or early in ſutnmer, and havi ined one 
or two years growth, will be fit to plant in 
nurſery rows, in winter and ſpring following: 
and in che ſpring after, many of them will 
be fit to whip-graft ; but when they are from 
two to five or {ix years old, they will be 
ſuitable for one or other of the ſeveral me- 
thods of Graftin 
Stocks are allo ſometimes raiſed by layers 
and-cuttings of the young ſhoots of particular 
trees of each reſpective genus, when defigued 
to have ſtocks for Grafting particular varienes 


of fruit upon, as explained under their proper 

Stocks are likewiſe raiſed from ſuckers ariſ- 
ing from the roots of the trees of the reſpec- 
tive ſorts, tranſplanting them into the nurſery 
in autumn; to remain one, two, or three 
years,” or more, as may be required, ready 


for Grafting. | 3 
ſtocks, and method of 


- 


A. 
* 


But the particular 
raiſing them, is fully exhibited under the re- 
ſpective genera, which fee; alſo the articles 
NURSERY and Srocks. ; 

( the proper Grafts. © | 

The grafts or cions, with which the Graft- 
ing is „are young ſhoots of the laſt 
ſummer's growth, for they muſt not be more 
than one year; and ſuch that grow on the 
outſide branches, and robuſt. but moderate 
ſhooters; ſuch alſo that are firm and well ri- 
pened, ſhould always be choſen from health- 
ful trees, obſerving, that the middle-part of 
each ſhoot is always the beſt graft; though 
good ſhoots may be divided into two or more, 
cut, at the time of Grafting, to five or ſix 
inches in _ or ſo as to have four or five 
good eyes or buds; but ſhould preſerve them at 
full length till Grafting time, then prepared as 
hereafter directed. Ev 

They ſhould be collefted or cut from the 
trees in February, in mild weather, before 
their buds begin to fwdll, or advance much 
for, ſhooting: in collecting them, chuſe ſuch 
as have not made any lateral or fide ſhoots ; 
length; and if they are 
Z 8 not 
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1 day ſor two or three 
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not to be uſed as ſoon as they are collected, lay 
their lower ends in ſome dry earth in a warm 
border tili Graſting 
thould happen, coverthen' with dry litter. 
Neceſſary Materials wed. in Grafting. 
The proper tools, and other materials uſed 
in Grafting, are, . 

A ſtrong knife for cutting off the heads of 
the ſocks, previous to the inſertion of the 
graft, alſo a ſmall hand-ſaw for occaſional uſe 
in cuttiug off the heads of ſome parucular large 
ſtocks two or three inches thick; or more, as 
ſometimes occur in crownu-Graſting. 


pen-knife, for cutting and ſhaping the (grafts 
ready for inſertion ; ao to lope and form the 
ftocks for the reception of the grafts. 

A flat Grafting chiſſel or knite, anda 
ſmall mallet, for clefting large ſtocks, in cleft- 
grafting, for the reception of the graft. * 


A common Grafting-knife, or ſtrong, ſharp } ufed, and W hip-gra 


N A 


Grafting is February and March, though, when 
the work is performed in February, it for the 


time; and if ſevere weather | general part proves the moſt ſucceſsful, more 


eſpecially for the  earlier-ſhooting kinds, as 
cherries, plums, and pears; and March Graft- 
ing is well adapted for apples, which generally 


are later ſhooters than the above- mentioned. 


There are different methods of Grafting 
in r ee, IP 8 
ing — Crown-grafting — Cheek- graſti 

| cs 8 — Eee 
ing by approach or inarching; but Whip- 
grafting and Cleft-grafting is moſt commonly 
ſting moſt of all, as being 
the moſt expeditious and ſucceſsfnl of any, 

Hhip-grafting.— This being the moſt gene- 
rally ſucceſsful and expeditious method of all 
Grafting, and admitting of being performed on 
younger or ſmaller ſtocks than any other 
mode, is the moſt commonly practiſed in the 


A quantity of new baſs-ſtrings for band- nurſeries, and is always performed upon ſmall 


ages, for tying the graited parts cloſe, to ſe- 
cure the grafts, and promote their ſpeedy 
union with the ſtock.” 


And, a quantity of Grafting-clay, for clay- 


ing cloſely round che ou after their inſer- | ſize; though in gen 


tion and binding, to defend the parts from 
being dried by the fun and winds, or too much 
liquefied by wet, or pinched by cold; for 
theſe parts ought to be cloſely ſurrounded 
with a coat of clay in ſuch a manner as effec- 
tually to guard them from all weathers, which 
prove injurious to young grafts,” and | 
deſtroy their cementing property, ſo as to pre- 


vent the junction; therefore, a kind of ſtiff | and clay ready, then beg 


loamy mortar muſt be prepared of ſtrong fat | 
loam, or, in default thereaf, any fort of wank 
e clay, either of which ſhould be laid 
in an heap, adding thereto about a fourth of 
freth horſe · dung free from litter, and a por- 
tion of cut hay, mixing the whole well toge- 
ther, and add a little water, then let the whole 
be well beaten with a ſtick upon a floor, or 
other hard ſabſtance; and as it becomes too | 
dry, apply more water, at every beating turn- | 
ing it over; always continue beating it well at 


top till it becomes flat; which muſt be repeat- fit the ſloped pa 


ed more or leſs according to the nature of the 
clay, but ſhould be ſeveral times beaten the 
farlt day; and next morning repeat the beat- 
ing, ſtül moiſtening it with water, and by 
thus repeating the beating ſeveral times every 
or every other 
day at leaſt, for a week, it will be in proper 
order for uſe ; obſerving it ſhould be prepared 
a week at leaſt before it ws uſed; but if a month, 
the beiter, „ Sein, 

Time and Meth 75 Perfarming the Mort of 

rafting. * 


or moderate-fized ſtocks, from about the fize 
of a large e quill to half an inch, ora 
little more or leſs in diameter ; or is eligible 
when the ftock and graft nearly approach in 
eral the ſtock ſhould be 
larger than the graft, in the above proportion: 
4 T is called N or es may be ſup- 

poſed, from the method of cutting the ſtock 
and grafts ſloping on one fide, fo as to fit each 
other, and thus tied together in the manner of 


a whip-thong to the ſhaft or handle; and the 


method is as follows. 1648 
Having the cions or grafts, knife, bandages, 
m the work by cut- 
ting off the head of the ſtock at ſome clear 
ſmooth part thereof; generally performing 
this by one clean floping cut upward, ſo as to 
form one fide a little floping about an inch 
and half, or near two inches in length, and 
make a notch or ſmall flit near the upper part 
of the flope downward about half an inch 
long, to receive the tongue of the cion ; then 
prepare the cion, cutting it to five or fix inch- 
es in length, forming the lower end, on one ſide, 
alſo in a loping manner, the of, and to 
rt of the ſtock, as if cut from 
the ſame place, that the rinds of both may join 
as nearly as poffible in every part; and make a 
flit upwards in the upper part, fo as to form a 
fort of tongue to fit the lit made in the ſlope 
of the Rock z then place the graft, inſerting 
the tongue of it into the flit of the ſtock, ap- 
plying the parts as evenly and cloſe as poſſible; 
and immediately tie the parts cloſely together 
with a ſtring of baſs, bringing it in a neat 
| manner ſeveral times round the ſtock and 
graft, moderately tight, and faſtened accord- 
in 


The ſeaſon for performing the operation of | 
| 2 


77 then clay the whole over near an inch 
thick on every ſide, from about half an inch 
ox 


* 


. 
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or more below the bottom of the Jak, to an | | 
| Ward, 


inch over the top, of the ſtock, 159105 the 
whole coat of clay in a kind of oval-globular 
form, rather longways up and down, cloſing 
it effectually about the cion, and every part, 
ſo as no ſun, wind, nor wet may penetrate; 
to prevent which, is the whole intention of 
claying ;. obſerving to examine it now and 
then, to ſee if it any-where cracks or falls off, 


A 


with freſh clay. 
e nurſery | f . | 
ip-grafting very expeditiouſly, in tour cuts, 
two E 19 1 and ſing the ſtock, 
and the ſame mm preparing the graft, inſertin 
it directly; one or two perſons following at- 
ter to tie and clay them. 
This fort of Grafting may alſo be perform-, 
ed, if neceſſary, upon ſtrong young ſhoots. of 
any bearing tree, if Srdtelnd to alter the forts 
of fruits, or baye more than one fort on, the 
1 a 5 
By the middle or latter end of May, or in 
June, the grafts will be well united with the 
ſtock, as will be evident by the ſhooting of 
the graft ; then the clay may be wholly taken 
away, but ſuffer the baſs bandage to remain 
ſome time longer, until the united parts feem 
to ſwell, and be too much confined by the 
ligatures; then take the tying wholly off. 
Their further culture is Frecded under the 
reſpective articles, whether deſigned for dwarts 


or ſtandards, &. PIO . k 
Cleft-grafting.—This is ca eft-graft- 
ing, becauſe the ſtock being too large for 


Whip-grafting, is cleft or ſlit down the middle} g 


for the reception of the graft; and is perform- 
ed upon ſtocks from about one to two inches 
diameter. or | 

__- Firſt, with a ſtrong knife cut off the head 
of the ſtock; or if the ſtock is very large, it 
may be headed with a ſmall ſaw; and in either 
method, cut one ſide floping upwards about 
an inch and half to the top ; then proceed, with 
a ſtrong knife or chiſſel, to cleave the ſtock 
at top, croſs-way the flope, fixing the knife 
or chiſlel 88 che back of the flope, and 
with your mallet ſtrike it, ſo as to cleave the 
ſtock about two inches, or long enough to 
admit the graſt, keeping it open with the chiſ- 
ſel, or a wedge ; this done, prepare the cion, 
cutting it to ſuch length as to leave four or five 
eyes, the lower part of which being floped on 
two ſides, eppoſite, wedge-faſhion, an inch and 
half ortwo inches long, making one ſide to a thin 
edge, the other much thicker, leaving the rind 
thereon, which fide muſt be placed outward 
in the ſiock ; the cion being thus formed, and 


the cleft in the ſtock being made and kept open 


ſtock and graft join exactly; then removing 


and if it does, it muſt be inſtantly repaired cions uncovered. 
4 1936-; $56. 025-254 $7370 kX 4 | 


 grafters generally perform the |. 


top 


with the chiſſel, &c. place the graft therein at 
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he heck of the ſtock, the thickeſt fide out- 15 
\ placing the whole cut part down into 
the cleft of the ſtock, making the rind of the 


the chiſſel or wedge from the cleft, each fide 
will cloſely ſqueeze the graft, ſo as to hold it 


faſt ; it is then to be bound with a ligature of 


baſs, and clayed over, as obſerved in Whip- 
grafting, leaving three or four eyes of the 
If intended to graft any pretty large ſtocks 
or branches by Wade , two or ns zrafts 
may be inſerted in each; in this caſe you may 
proceed, either by preparing and forming the 
ſtock, as above, fo cleave it acroſs in two places 
parallel, a ſmall diſtance apart, and inſert a graft 


in each cleft : or by cutting or — the head 


off horizontal, ſmoothing the top, cleave one 
ſide downward, a proper length, inſerting a 
rat therein; then cleaving the other fide, in- 
ert a graft in a ſimilar manner; or alſo a large 
ſtock n headed level, may cleave it ſimi- 
larly as above, in three or more places round 
the outſide,” at ſome regular diſtance aſunder, 
fo infert a graft in each cleft, the fame as the 
other; aud, in all of which, tie and clay the 
grafts, as in the foregoing methods. | 
This method of Grafting may be perform- 
ed occaſionally upon che upright branches of 
bearing trees, when intended eicher to renew 
the wood, or change the ſort of fruit. 
Towards che latter end of May, or the be- 
ginning of June, the junction of the graft and 
ſtock, in either of the above methods of Cleſt- 
grafting, will be effectually formed, and the 
raft begin to ſhoot; when the clay may be 
taken of and- in a fortni or three weeks 
after, take off alſo the bandages. | 
Crown-grafting—This kind of grafting is 
commonly practiſed upon ſuch ſtocks as are 
too large to cleave, and is often performed 
upon the large branches of apple and pear- 
trees, &c. that already bear fruit, when it is 
intended to change the forts, or renew the 
tree with freſh-bearing wood, and is termed 
Crown-grafting, becauſe the ſtock or branch 
being headed * horizontal, ſeveral grafts 
are inferted circularly at top betwixt the wood 
and bark, m an upright manner all round the 
crown : but this kind of Grafting ſhouid not 
be performed until March, or early in April ; 
for then the ſap being in motion, renders the 
bark and wood of the ſtocx much eaſier to be 
ſeparated for the admiſſion of the grafts. 438 
The manner of performing this method of 
Grafting is as follows : | 
Firſt cut off the head of the ſtock or branch 
with a ſaw horizontally or level, and pare the 
ſmoothʒ then having the grafts, cut one fide 
each flat, and ſomewhat floping, an inch 
2d: hats i and 
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and half long, forming a fort of ſhoulder at 


of the flope to reſt upon the crown of the 
flock; and my railing the rind of the ſtock 
with a wedge, ſo as tapglmt the cion between 
that and the wood two inches down; which 
done, place the grafts with the cut fide next 
the wood, thruſting it down far enough for 
the ſhoulder to reſt upon the top of the ſtock; 
and in this manner may be put three, four, 
fave, or more grafis in one large ſtock or 
branch 


When the grafts are all thus inſerted, let 
the whole be tied tight and well clayed, ob- 
ſerving to leave two or three eyes of each 
graft uncovered, but raifing the clay an inch 
above the top of the ſtock, ſo as to throw the 
falling wet quickly off, without lodging about 
the grafted parts, which would ruin the whole 
work. gp 
Crown-grafting may alſo be performed, by 


making ſeveral outward clefts in the crown of 


the ſtock, and inſerung the grafts round the 
top into the clefts. | \ 


The grafts will be pretty well united with 


the- Rock, and exhibit a ſtate of growth 

the end of May, or beginning of June, and 

the clay may then be taken away. 
The trees grafted by this method will ſuc- 


cced extremely well, but, for the firſt two or | 


three years, have this inconvenience attending 
them, of being liable to be blown out of the 
ſtock by violent winds, which muſt be reme- 


died ing long ſticks to the body of the 
| I RN 


ock 


and each graft tied up to one 
of the ſticks, | 


_  Cheek-grafting.—Cut the head of the ſtock 
off hor) „and pare the top ſmooth, 
then cut one fide a little floping, an inch and 

. lower part 
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grafting cions upon Peers zeces of che root, turned 
n rn 4 half an inch thick, of any tree of th 
ſame genus, either as the root remains, or ſe- 
parated, and immediately replanted. | 
Grafting by Approach or 3 — This 
ſort of grafting is, that when the ſtocks de- 
ſigned to be grafted, and the tree from which 
you intend to take the grafts, either grow ſo 
near, or can be placed ſo near together, that 
the branch or graft may be made to approach 
the ſtock, without ſeparating it from the tree, 
till after its union or junction with the ſtock; 
ſo that the branch or graft being bent to ap- 
proach the ſtock, they together mg ma, a 
{Hort of arch, it is called raſting by Ap- 
proach, or Inarching, and as being a ſure 
method, is commonly practiſed upon ſuch trees 
as are with difficulty made to fucceed by any 
of the former ways of Grafting, or other me- 
thods of propagation. | . 
When intended to propagate any kind of 
tree or ſhrub by this m of Grafting, if 
the tree, &c. is of the bardy kind, and grow- 
ing in the full ground, the requifite quantity of 


% 


by young plants for ſtocks muſt be fer round it, 


or in pots placed in the ſame manner, and 
when grown of a proper ſize and height, the 
work of inarching muſt be . or if 
the branches of the tree you deſign to graft 
from are too high for the ſtocks, in that caſe 
ſtocks muſt be planted in pots, and a flight. 
temporary ſtage muſt be erected around the 
tree, of due height to reach the branches, and 
the pots containing the ſtocks muſt be placed 
upon the ſtage. | | 

As to the method of performing the work, 
obſerve, that in this method of Grafting, it 
is ſometimes performed with the head of the 
ſtock cut off, and ſometimes with the head 
left on till the graft is united with the ſtock, 
though by previouſly heading the ſtack, the 


is then to de placed upon the floped part of | work is much eafier performed; and having 
the Rock, reſting the ſhoulder upon the crown no top, its whole effort will be directed to the 


vering of clay as in the other methods. _ 
Side. graſting.— This is done by inſerting 

fts into the ſides of the branches without 
Fading them down, and may be practiſed 
upon trees to fill up any vacancy, or may do 
it for variety, to have ſeveral ſorts of apples, 
pears, plums, &c. upon the ſame tree. 

It is performed thus: fix upon ſuch parts 
of the branches where wood 1 * to {was 
"niſh the head, or any part of the tree; there 
flope off the bark — 2 little of the wood, 
and cut the lower end of the grafts to fit the 
part as near as poſſible, then join them to the 

nch, and tie them with baſs, and clay 
chem over. | 


of it; bind it with baſs, and finiſh with a co-'| nouriſhment of the go ; having however 


the ſtocks properly placed, either planted in 
the ground, or in pots, around the tree to be 
propagated, then make one of the moſt conve- 
ment branches approach the ſtock, and mark 
on the body of the branch the part where it. 
will moſt eaſily. join to the ſtock; and in that, 
part of each branch. pare away the bark and 
part of the wood two or three inches in length, 
and in the ſame manner pare the ſtock in the 
proper place for the junction of the graft, 
then make a flit upward in that part of the 
branch, ſo as to form a ſort of tongue, and 
make a ſlit downward in the ſtock to admit it; 
Jo the parts be then joined, flipping the tongue 


Jof the graft into the flit of the ſtock, making 


Root-grafting —This is done by Whip-1the whole join in an exact manner, and tie 


0 


them 


* 
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thern cloſely together with.baſs, and aftervrards 
cover hs es with a due quantity of Graft- 
ing clay, as before directed in the other methods. 
After this, let a ſtout ſtake be fixed = 
pr , for the ſupport of each graft, to whi 
cl part of the ſtock and graft be faſten- 
ed, which is neceſſary to prevent their being 
digjoined by the wind. _ 
The operation being performed in ſpring, 
let them remain in that poſition about four 
months, when they will be united, and the 


graft may then be ſeparated from the mother- 
tree; in doing this, be careful to perform it 


with a ſteady hand, ſo as not to looſen or | alſ 


break out the graft, ſloping it off downwards 
cloſe to the ſtock ; and if the head of the ſtock 
was not cut down at the time of Grafting, it 
mult now be done cloſe to the graft; and all 
the old clay and bandage-muſt alſo be cleared 
away, and replaced with new, to remain a 
few weeks longer. 
' Obſerve however, that if you ſhall think 
the grafts are not firmly united with the ſtock 
in the period of time. above-mentioned, let 
them remain another year till autumn, before 
you ſeparate the grafts from the parent tree. 
- By this kind of Grafting, -you may raiſe 
almoſt any kind of tree or ſhrub; which is often 
done by way of curioſity, to ingraft a fruit- 
beari 
mon ſtock of the ſame fraternity or genus, 
whereby a new tree, bearing fruit, is raiſed in 
a few months; this is ſometimes practiſed 
upon orange and lemon-trees, &c. by Graft- 
ing bearing-branches upon ſtocks raiſed from 
the kernels of any of the ſame kind of fruit 
to a proper ſize; or is occaſionally performed 
upon the ſame trees, by inarching into the 
branches of each other, ſo as to have oranges, 
lemons, and citrons all on the ſame tree. 

GRASS, Graſs Lawns, &c. for ornament 
to pleaſure-gardens. 

In modern gardening, a ſpacious Graſs lawn 
extended in the front of the main habitation 
is the prevailing taſte, which, by its conſtant 
verdure, ſummer and winter, and open rural 
extenſion, exhibits a ne imitation of nature 


at all ſeaſons, efpecially when each fide-boun- 


dary terminates in rural plantations in various 
imitative natural bendings in concave and 
convex curves, to take off all appearance of 
formality. Rural Graſs openings are- alſo 
continued between the plantations throughout 
the different diſtricts of the pleaſure- ground, 
ſeparating and bounding the ſhrubbery- clumps, 
&c. in * places widely ſpread, in others 
more contracted ; in either caſe, extended to 
the boundaries of the ſeveral plantation com- 
partments, in various bendings, ſweeps and 
curves; which renders: the. whole rurully or- 


branch of a fruit-tree upon any com- 
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; nametital ; and is more agreeable and eaſy to- 
walk on than gravel between the plantauons. 
in dry hot weather in ſummer. 
Straight Graſs. walks prevailed greatly in- 
the ancient ſtyle of gardening, both for orna 
ment and common walking; but thoſe for or- 
nament, unleſs. they are elegantly wide and 
ſpacious, have a littleneſs in their general ap- 
rance, as is obſervable where long-narrow 
flips of Graſs are extended to a great length, 
by way of walks; and with regard to having. 
Grafs walks for common walking, they are 
very improper in winter, and. all moiſt weather; 


o even in ſummer in mornings and evenings... 
as being then always damp aud dewy, which 
renders them very uncomfortable, as well as 
"unſafe to ſome, with reſpect to health, to 
walk on them; ſo that ſtraight Graſs- walks of 
the above deſcription ſhould be but ſparingly 
introduced for common walking: or where 
any may be occafionally inte for variety. 
{ ornament, or ſummer's walking, they ſhould. 
be as ſpacious as the ſituation admits, not leſs. 
than ten to fifteen feet wide, or even twenty. 
feet wide or more, when the walk is conſi- 
derably extended in length. i 
The method of forming or making Graſs-- 
{ work in gardens, is either by ſowing it with. 
| Graſs-ſeed,. or by laying it with turf, cut from 
a fine common or down, the latter of which, 
where it can be obtained at a moderate e 
penſe, is greatly preferable ; it not only at 
once forms a complete ſward, but is generally 
more cloſe; even, and ſmooth, not apt to run up 
to benty Graſs, or grow rank, or rife ia tufts. 
In preparing the ground either: for ſowing 
E ſeeds or laying with turf, the whole — 
be broken up equally a moderate ſpade deep, 
clearing out all. roots of perennial weeds ; and 
then having ſtakes or wooden pegs, levelled 
in by notches, for your mark of level, .agree-. 
able to the laws of proportion, and the 
tion of the ground, proceed. with line and 
ſpade, to rough-level it,- according to the fail - 
mark or level on the pegs, and then tread or 
ram the whole down equally, thatit may no- 
where ſink in hollows-hercafter ; this done, 
work aff your levels more accurately, andfiniſh-. 
the whole with a neat raking, clearing off all 
large ſtones, making an even and ſmooth ſur-- 
face; and it is then ready, either for-ſowing 
with ſeed, or to be laid with turf. 
As it may in ſome places be the moſt con-- 
| venient to ſow. the ground with Graſs-ſeed, 
and in others, to lay it with turf, we will ex- 
hibit both methods ſeparately. = 
By Seed. | N 12 
By ſowing with ſeed .I intended to ſow. 
che e with Graſs-ſeed, as may be the 
[caſe large ſpaces of ground, or where tur? 
| cannot 


\ 
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cannot be conveniently” obtained, the ſeaſon 
for ſowing it is February, March, and April, 
and will come up fine and in a month 
or fix weeks; and if in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, in moiſt wea 
very faſt and thick before winter. The chief 
article is to procure ſeeds; thoſe from 
under a common hay-itack, or out of a hay+ 
loft, are often uſed, which may do very well, 
provided the hay was the growth of ſome fine 


paſture free from weeds, and affords naturally | h 


fine turf when grazed and mowed ; but with- 
out attending to theſe particulars, there are 
often a mixture of vanous forts, weeds and 
all, w 
and foul, and never make handſome Grafs. 
If you e not furniſhed with feeds of your 


own, they may be obtained cheap enough of 


the ſeedſmen ; they muſt be ſown by broad-caſt, 
thick and regular, and directly raked in; 
when the ſurtace is dry, roll the ground with 
a wooden roller, which will bury the ſeed more 
eſfectually, and make a ſmooth ſurface ; when 
the Graſs comes up, pull up all weeds ; and, 
-the ſame ſeaſon, when the ſward is become 
thick and and advanced ſome inches, 
it | ſhould be mowed, and after this roll it 
well, and ſo continue mowing it, &c. two or 
three times the firſt ſummer, eſpecially if it 
was ſown in ſpring ; and the oftener it is 
mowed and rolled, the thicker and finer it will 
ow; obſerving, if intended to keep the 
Grafs tolerably fine, mowing will be requiſite 
once a week or fortnight according to its 
rowth, from April until October, and ſhould 
be rolled once a week or fortnight, generally 


in moderately dry weather; and occaſionally 


in winter. 
| By Turf. 


L ing the ground with turf, where turf 


can eaſily procured, ſhould always be 
reatly e; to ſeed for Garden-grats, for 
reaſons before-mentioned ; and the beſt 
turf for that purpoſe is that of a fine paſtur- 


ed common or down, where the ſward is fine 


and the Graſs ſhort. _ 

I be ſeaſon for laying turf is any time from 

September till April or May, though it will 
ow at almoſt any. time. of the year, even if 


e is occaſion to lay it in ſummer, and ny 


weather ſucceed ; for although it will d 
or open wide at the joints, and turn brown as 


if dead, yet after the firſt rain it will cloſe 


again, and reſume its verdure. 


- The turf for this uſe is cut or flead with 


an iron inſtrument called a turfing- iron; ob- 


ſerving to cut them all an equal width, length, 


and thickneſs ; the proper ſize is a foot wide, 


long, and about an inch thick; they 


be firſt marked by line, the proper 


r, it will alſo riſe 


the ſward will be very irregular 
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width, length, and depth, with a racer or 
cutter (ſee Racer). Racing them - firſt 
long ways a foot wide, then acroſs in yard 
lengths, then proceed to cut them up, hav- 
ing particular regard to cut them level, all 
an equal thickneſs, otherwiſe it will be im- 
poſhble to lay them level; as you cut, a man 
or boy ſhould roll each turf up cloſe and 
tight, the Graſs fide inwards, and pile them 
up by tens, eſpecially if they are cut by the 


If they are cut by the hundred, the price is 
from ſix-pence to a ſhilling, according to the 
nature of the ſoil, whether {oft and eaſy to cut, 
or hard or ſtony ; and a man will cut from 
three to five, ſix, or ſeven hundred in a day, 
or more, if very ſoft eaſy cutting turf, having 
a perſon to race them out, and roll them up, 
turf and turf, as they are cut, out of the way 
of the cutter. 

As to the method of laying them, it is very 


eaſy ; they are to be laid regular, turf and 


turf, unrolling them as _ ay them, join-- 
ing them up quite cloſe edge to edge, making 
good all deficiency of broken parts as you go 
on ; and as ſoon as laid, it loud Ce well 
beaten with broad heavy wooden beaters, be- 
ing flat pieces of elm or oak plank, two 
inches thick, fiſteen or eighteen inches long, 
and a foot broad, having a long handle fixed 
flanting in the middle of the upper ſide; and 
with theſe beat the graſs regularly all over, 
and then roll it well with a heavy iron or ſtone 
roller, and the work is finiſhed; obſerving, 
the beating and rolling ſhould be repeated in 
moiſt weather. | 

If very dry hot weather ſucceeds, fo as to 
occaſion the turf to ſhrink and open at the 
joints, a good watering will be of much ad- 
vantage; do not, however, be under much 
anxiety about this ; for, as before hinted, the 
firſt rain will ſwell and join all cloſe, and re- 
cover the verdure of the Graſs effectually. 
Its general Management throughout the Year. 

The culture neceſſary for garden Graſs is 
5 f we. mowing in ſummer, to keep it ſhort 
and fine like a paſtured down; poling occa- 
ſionally with a long pole, to ſcatter the worm- 
caſts, which ſo greatly deface all graſs; fre- 
quent rollings both to take up the ſcattered 
worm-caſts to make the ſurface clean, and to 
render it ſmooth and firm. 

As to mowing ; to keep Graſs in gardens very 
neat, mowing it once a week, ten days, or fort- 
night, or according to its general growth, during 
the ſummer, is neceſſary, — for the prin- 
cipal home lawns, wed other Graſs-ground in 
the moſt conſpicuous parts of the garden, which 
parts ſhould always be kept very cloſe and fine, 


tike the ſward of a fine paſtured down or com- 


mon: 


— 


: 


| calts, as it would plaiſter and daub the graſs 


- choſen for that work, for it will be impoſſible 
to mow ſhort Graſs properly in dry weather. 


| ſometimes to pole and roll the Graſs the day 


and in mowing, 


ſionally wit 
iron or ſtone roller: a wooden roller is proper 
occaſionally after poling, to clean up the 


this work ſhould never be 
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mon : the mowing of garden Graſs. is per- 
formed. with a ſhort Ger ſcythe;; and dewy 
morn! or moiſt weather, mult always be 


But previous to mowing, it is of advantage 


before you intend to mow ; in performing the 
mowing, proper attention is oy not to 
ſcore, i. e. leave the mark of each ſtroke of 
the ſcythe, which has a very N y appear- 
ance; to prevent which, as much as poſſible, 
have the point of your ſeythe laid out rather 
wide, an inch or two beyond the meaſure of 
heel and point, cleanly or very ſhort Graſs ; 
p the point rather out, and 
do not draw that part too faſt inward, gather 
ing your Graſs neatly to the left in a range, 


and having mowed to the end of the ſwarth, | 


mow it lightly back again, to trim off all 
ſcores, OY other irregularities, unavoidably 
left the firſt time. 

As ſoon as you have done mowing, pro- 
ceed to ſweep up the mowing, each ſwarth 
regularly, by ſtanding in the middle, ſweeping 
it along alternately to the riglit and left to 
the end of the ſwarth, forming all the Grats 
thereof in a range on each fide, then {weep 
up the ranges in large heaps, and carry the 
whole off directly ja a wheel-barrow or large 
CC 

Poling the Graſs.—This is performed with 
a long taper pliable aſhen pole, fifteen or 
eighteen feet long. to break and ſcauer the 
worm-caſts about, i. e thole little lumps of 
earth caſt up by the worms all over the ſur- 
face of the Graſs, and greatly deface it; but 
by uſing the pole, when they are moderately 
dry, ſweeping it backward and forward upon 
the Graſs, breaks the earthy lumps into ſmall 
particles, and ſcatters them about, and if the 
Graſs is afterwards rolled with a wooden roll- 
er when the ſurface is a little moiſt, but not 
too wet, the earth will all adhere to the roller, 
and render the ſurface perfectly clean; obſery- 
ing this work ſhould be repeated, as you ſhall 
ſee occaſion, the year round; and in mowing 
time, if the ſurface is foul, it is particularly 
neceſſary to pole and roll on the day previous 
to mowing, whereby, having a clean ſmooth 
ſurface, you will be able to mow cloſe, even, 
and more expeditiouſly. - 1 

Rolling garden Graſs is performed occa- 

N a wooden roller, and a heavy 


worm-caſts and ſmooth the ſurface, obſerving 
formed when the 
ſurface is very wet, eſpecially if full of worm- 


: 
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is the mo 
walks, and is obtained in Helds and commons 
in many parts of Eng 
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very much, and render it unſightl 
iron or ſtone roller ſhould be 4 | 
ally, when the ſurface is dry, to preſs down .. 
all inequalities cloſe, ſo as to preſerve a firm, 
even, ſmooth ſurſace. And in fine-kept graſs, . 


N 
- a heav 
, 

* 


occahon- 


the rolling performed occaſionally a day or 
two before mowing, to ſettle the N firm 
and ſmooth, greatly contributes to the eaſy and 
exact performance of that work; the work 
of rolling is, in ſmall or but moderately large- - 
gardens, always performed by men; but in very 
extenſive grounds, it is ſometimes done by 
horſe, having a large roller for that purpoſe, 
with ſhafts like a cart, &c. and the horſe 
ſhould at that time wear a fort of leather ſhoes, 
very broad at bottom, made to. lace on occa- 
ſionally like men's half-boots, to prevent his 
feet cutting the ſurface in holes. 

In ſome places the Graſs is greatly defaced 


in May aud June by the vaſt quantities of wild 


daiſies daily ariſing, to remedy which, as 
much as poſſible, may have the blade of an 


old broad ſword fixed in the end of a long 


pliable pole, and as this kind of ſword cuts 
both ways, by ſweeping it backwards and for- 
wards, it will head down the daifies at a great 
pace, which may be repeated two or three 
times a week, or as often as there may be oc- 
caſion. | 

In the finiſhing autumn mowings, in Sep- 


tember or Octobet, &c. ſhould generally cut 


down as cloſe and even as poſſible, that the 
ſward may remain in a neat even ſurface all 
winter. | N 
The above general directions in the ma- 
nagement of the garden-graſs compartments 
regard only fuch as are required to be kept 
always ſhort, to a cloſe even ſurface, as is 
generally neceſſary in the principal lawns, 
plats, walks, and other diviſions, commonly 
ſituated within the limits of the main garden 
or pleaſure-ground ; but in outward, conſi- 
derably extended diftrits of capacious lawns 


continued into parks, &c. it is not neceſſary ; 
or probably, two, three, or four common 


mow1ngs in a ſummer may be. ſufficient, with. 
ſome occaſional rollings after mowing. 
GRAVEL. Gravel-walks are great orna- 
ments to gardens, as well as the molt uſeful 
kinds of walks for common walking. 
The beſt Gravel for walks is. that which is. 


Ane. naturally of irregular pebbles and 


flints, having 


a moderate proportion of a yel- 
lowiſh or brownith ſandy 


loam, to make it 


bind, and give colour; which kind of Gravel 


common and valuable of all for 


land, at about from one 
to three or four feet under the {urface, though: 


not equally good in all parts in reſpe& to. 


quality 
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quality and colour ; ſome may have a greater 


of leffer quantity of pebbles, a larger or ſmall- 
antity of loam, the loam more or leſs 
fandy or clayey ; and * colour, it is the 
colour of the loam prifdpally which conſti- 
tutes the beauty of Gravel-walks ; and that of 
a deepiſh yellow or reddiſh colour is the moſt 
.chgible, as when formed into walks well laid 
. rolled, is exceedingly beautiful and orna- 
mental, and where ſuch Gravel can be pro- 
cured within a moderate diftance, and eaſy 
expenſe, is preferable to all other; but in ſome 
parts, the Gravel is of an iron- mould colour, 
or of a duſky- brown hue, which may never- 
thelefs be of a proper quality for walks, pro- 
vided the colour can be diſpenſed with, and as 
the moſt eſteemed high-coloured Gravel is not 


to be met with every where, we muſt be con 
tent with ſuch as nature afﬀords. | 


It muſt however be remarked, that, of what- 
ever colour the Gravel, its proper quality for 
walks is, fuch as has a due proportion of mo- 
derate, light, ſandy loam, to make it bind cloſe 
and firm at all ſeaſons, but not ſo redundant 
in loam, nor ſo clayey, as to be clammy and 
ſtick to the feet in wet weather, nor too ſharp 
and ſandy, to become open and looſe in dry 
weather. 

In ſome places, however, there is no other 
gravel but ſuch as is very looſe, ſandy, or 
pebbly, having ſcarcely any binding mate- 
rials amongſt it; which kind of gravel will 
never of itſelf bind, but always remain open 
and looſe, and be at all times diſagreeable to 
walk on: this, therefore, ſhould be mended 
with a mixture of light, ſandy loam, where 
praQticable, adding about one load to every 
two or three of gravel, caſting them together, 
and turning them over two or three times, that 
they may be well blended and incorporated ; 
and this, when formed into a walk, will bind 
Cloſe, firm, and ſmooth at all ſeaſons. | 

In preparing the gravel for your walks, it 
ſhould by no means be fine ſcreened, as is often 
the practice; only as it is dug out of the pit, 
caſt it up in a heap, or long ridge, and all 
ſuch large rough only, as roll down, 
ſhould be cleared away ; for if ſcreened from 
the tones, it will partake too much of the 
loam, ſo as always to ftick to the feet at every 
fAlath of rain; but by raking out juſt only the 
large rough ſtones, it will be ſufficiently fine, 
bo, the walk formed of ſuch will always be 


| Hit for uſe. 


Gravel for walks, if it is to be purchaſed, 


is from about two to five or fix ſhillings per 


<art-load for three horſes; though the price is 
different in different parts, and according to 
the nature of the Gravel ; but about London, 


if they cart it home from the pits, it as com- 


1 
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monly five or ſix ſhillings per load, or more, 
NG diſtance; and ſomerimes they 


% 


carry a and half at once, in the ſame 
cart, which is charged accordingly. * 7 

As to the diſtribution of Gravel walks in 
gardens, both for ornament and uſe, a mag- 
nificent walk of Gravel is neceſſary to proceed 
immediately parallel with the houſe, propor- 
tionable to its grandeur, extending each way 
towards the fide diſſricts of the garden; and 
according to the former ſtyle of gardening, 
a large grand Gravel walk was uſually ex- 
t 10 a ſtraight line from the front of the 
habitation, along the middle of the pleaſure 
ground, ſometimes having. graſs plats conti- 
nued on each fide, and ſometimes ſpacious 
borders furniſhed with curious ſhrubs and flow- 


ers. But in modern deſigns the above middle 


walk is rarely admitted, eſpecially in ſpacious 
gardens, having nothing in front beyond the 
parallel habitation-walk, but an open rural 
ag lawn, free from all interſections of walks, 
. however, a grand walk cloſely” parallel 
to the houſe, as obſerved above, is indiſpen- 
ſably neceflary, both for ornament and uſe; 
and from this, ſide walks ſhould branch off, 
communicating with the other parts of the gar- 
den, one in particular to be extended in a ſer- 
pentine order quite round the ground, others 
leading in the fame manner *through the inte- 
rior parts, ſo as to have dry firm walking at 
all times to every part of the garden without 
walking upon the graſs, which ſometimes 
may be wet and difagreeable. ' | 
to the dimenſions for Gravel walks, they 
are to be regulated according to the extent of 
the garden, ſo may be from five to twenty 
feet or more wide, the length indeterminate; 
but all principal walks ſhould be at leaſt ten 
feet wide ; and in large gardens, that leading 
directly from the houſe ſhould be fifteen or 
twenty feet wide at leaſt; though, where the 
houſe and gardens are magnificent, the main 
walks contiguous to the manſion are ſome- 
times made thirty or forty feet wide ; the 
boundaries on each fide is Af ror Bin of graſs 
widely extznded, and ſometimes are bounded 
by borders for flowers and other curious plants, 
having either narrow verges of graſs, or edg- 
ings of dwarf-box, or thritt, &c. next the walk. 
According, therefore, to the above rules, 
ſtake out the width of the walk, and proceed 
to form the boundary, each ſide of equal level, 
correſponding to the adjacent ground, and 
form the cavity of the walk for the reception 
of the Gravel; obſerving that the whole ſpace 
mult be digged ten or twelve inches deep, to 


allow for a proper depth of gravel, both to 


prevent weeds riſing from the ground below, 


and worms from caſting up the earth there- 


from; 
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from; as alſo to allow of a proper depth for 
turning the gravel occaſionally when the ſur- 
face becomes foul: the earth di out to 
form the cavity of the walk, may be uſed to 
raiſe and form the ground on each fide, if 
neceſſary, which, and the edgings, ſhould al- 
ways be completed before you begin to lay the 


Gravel. 


Every thing being ready for the reception 
of the (Irwve then you may in the firſt place 
lay any hard rubbiſhy materials in the bottom, 
foberii inches thick; ſuch as any coarſe gravel 
or ballaſt, or any rough, ſtony, or other rub- 
b-ſh, which can be beſt procured, which will 

reatly prevent worm-caſts, and help to drain 
Jo moiſture from the top of the walk in wet 
weather, and in winter, to preſerve a dry ſur- 
face: the proper gr 
or eight inches thick ; as you proceed in Jay- 
ing, obſerve to raiſe the middle higher than the 
ſides, in a graduat rounding form, which is 
not only neceſſary to throw off the wet, but 
alſo to give the walk a more ornamental a 

nce; the proportion to be obſerved in this 
is, that for a walk of five or ſix feet width, an 
inch and an half riſe in the middle may be ſuf- 
3 one of ten or twelve feet, two and a 
half; and one of twenty feet, three, to four or 
five inches riſe will be enough ; obſerving nearly 
the ſame praportion in any width whatſoever, 
and by no means raiſe the middle much higher, 
which would render the walk both uneaſy to 
walk upon, and of diſagreeable appearance ; 
being particularly attentive to form the riſe all 
the way gradually rounding from both ſides to 
the middle, laying every part very exact and 
even ; and at every ten or fifteen feet as you 
advance in laying the gravel, it is proper to 
tread, rake, and roll it, Dr vel always rolls 
more firm and ſmooth whillt it is freſh ſtirred; 
beſides, it is neceſſary for fear of rain happen- 
ing, eſpecially in loamy gravel; for which 
reaſons alſo, you ſhould never lay more in one 
day than you can finith off, except to rough 
lay it; the treading ſhould therefore be per- 
formed regularly with the feet pretty cloſe, 
taking ſhort ſteps ; which work being necel- 
ſary to render every part equally firm, and ſo 
as not to ſink in holes under the feet, in the 
work of raking and rolling; the raking ſhould 
be performed regularly lengthways the walk: 
and in the finiſhing off or ſmooth-raking, a 
wooden-headed rake, without teeth, would be 
moſt eligible; or, in default thereof, may uſe 
the back of any common rake occaſionally ; 
as, by either of which, you will be able to 
ſmooth the ſurface more regularly, even with- 


out drawing off the requiſite proportion of 
top pebbles, or . raking them into holes or 
heaps; for the art of ſmooth-raking is to leave| 
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vel is then to be laid ſix 


— 


all the proper«ſized top ones p equally 


ral breaking up o 
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over the ſurface. As ſoon as any part is thus laid 
and raked, let it be well rolled, both acroſs and 


lengthways ; and when the whole is laid, give 


2 good rolling the whole length, repeating it 


till the ſurface is rendered perfectly compact, 


firm, and ſmooth; and if after the firſt ſhow- 


er of rain, you give it another good rolling, it 
ay. fag likes © Rock. - 5 | 

e management of Gravel walks, t#keep 
them perfectly neat the year round, pang 
fional weeding, ſweeping, and good rolling 
once or twice a week, eſpecially in the ad- 
vanced part of ſpring, and all ſummer; and 
alſa occaſonally in winter, in dry open wea- 
ther; and when the ſurface becomes very 
foul, or overrun with fmall weeds or moſs, as 


is often the caſe, the walks muſt be broken up 
in ſpring, and turned, the ſurface to the bot- 


tom, and the bottom to the top, whereby the 
weeds and moſs will not only be buried, but 
by turning up the freſh gravel, the walk will 
appear as freſh as when new laid. But the 


cuſtom of breaking up gravel walks in the 


beginning of winter, in rough ridges, to re- 
main in that uſeleſs and unſightly manner all 
that ſeaſon, with ſome view to deſtroy weeds 
and moſs, which, however, daes not always 
anſwer the intention ſo effeQually as a regular 
ſpring turning, and is not eligible for 1 
practice, or * occaſionally where any 
walk is exceeding 7 over run; for by a gene- 
the gravel as — — the 
walks are thereby not only rendered uſeleſs for 
almoſt one half of the year, but at a time 
when there is hardly any dry or ſound walk- 
ing upon graſs or other parts: beſides theſe in- 
conveniences, the walks appear not only un- 
ſightly in themſelves, but give alſo a very diſ- 
agreeable look to the adjacent parts of the gar- 
den: it would therefore be moſtly adviſable 
to permit all the princi ravel walks to re- 
main undiſturbed, atleaſt ll the ſpring, when, 
if it ſhall appear neceſſary, the whole may be 
broken up, regularly turned, and re- laid in a 
neat manner, to remain clean, of a freth live- 
ly colour, all ſummer. | 

Rolling ſhould be performed once a week 
at leaſt, in fummer, bur if two or three times, 
the more beautiful the walks will appear, and 
tend greatly to deſtroy weeds. and moſs ; it is, 
however, a general rule among gardeners, to 
ſweep and roll every Saturday; and during 
ſummer it is of much advantage to give a — 
rolling after rain, which will preferve a com- 
pact {mooth ſurface. +. 4 


Turning gravel is a fort of flight a; ging. 


turning the foul ſurface down and the freth up; 
which being neceſſary, as above obſerved, when 
the ſurface is become foul or diſcoloured, or. 

full 


37 


ter in mild temperate ſeaſons; 
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full of ſmall weeds, or moſſy, and which is | 
the only effectual of deftroying them; 
beſides, the work of turning is neceſſary once 
every year or two in ſpſlgg, to turn up the freſh 
velto give the ſurface a lively appearance dur- 
ing ſummer; therefore ſome make it a rule to turn 
their principal Gravel walks every ſpring ; and 
the proper ume 1s April and beginning ot May, 
when the ſeaſon is ſet in agreeably fine and ſet- 
tled, and before the ſurface binds too hard by i; 
hot weather; obſerving, in pertorming this wor 
of turning, to dig or break-up the walk * 
regular, nearly to the depth of the proper g 
vel, giving every part a clean turn with the 

3 turning down the foul ſurface, and the 
treth gravel to the top, laying this evenly in 
the moſt regular order; and as you go on, 
tread, rake, and roll, every ten or fifteen feet, 
as obſerved in new laying the walks. 

GREEN-HOUSE, a garden-building front- 
ed with glaſs, ſerving as a winter reſidence for 
tender plants fromthe warm parts of the world. 

A very conſiderable ſhare of the vegetable 
creation that grow naturally in diftant warm 
climates in open fields, &c. at all ſeaſons, 
which in their culture in this climate require 
protection in winter; obferving, however, 
thoſe of the Green-houſe department being 
only from the warmer parts of the world, re- 
quire protection only from froſt, not needing 
aid of artificial heat, like ſtove - plants, from 
the hotteſt regions, except in very intenſe wea- 
ther ; when the aid of a moderate fire, burned 
either within the houſe, or in a furnace with- 
out, in the end or back wall, communicating the 
heat to flues or funnels ranging along the inſide, 
though ſometimes there may not be an abſo- 
lute occaſion for any fire-heat during the win- 
it is adviſable 
in conſtructing a Green houſe to erect flues 
to uſe occaſionally, which will prove ſervice- 
able, not only in ſevere froſts, but alſo in long 
moiſt foggy weather; a moderate fire now 
and then will dry up the damps, which would 
otherwiſe prove pernicious to ſeveral of the 
tender kinds of plants. 

We will firſt exhibit a {ſketch of the 
dimenſ:ons of a Green-houſe, then give a hit 
of all the principal Green-houſe plants uſual- 
ly cultvated in the Engliſh gardens, together 
with their general culture. 


A Green-houſe ſhould generally ſtand in the 


pleaſure-ground, and, it poſſible, upon a ſome- 
what elevated and dry ſpot, full to the ſouth, 
and where the ſun has full acceſs from its 
riſing to ſetting; the building is commonly of 
brick or ſtone, having the front almoſt wholl 

of glaſs-work ; and muſt range lengthways ea 

and weſt, with the front directly facing the 
ſouth, and ſhould generally be conſtructed 


GRE 
upon an ornamental plan. As to its general 
dimenſions, with reſpec to width, and 
height, it: may be from ten to fifty feet or more 
long, according to the number of plants you 
detign it - ſhall contain; and its width may be 
from ten or fiſteen to twenty feet; though, for . 


[a middling houſe, fifteen or eighteen feet is a 


ſufficient width; and its height in the clear, 
ſhould be nearly in proportion to the width: 
but as to the erecting rooms over it, as is com- 
monly directed, I ſhould adviſe to have none, 
as being not only an unneceſſary expenſe, but 
gives the building a heavy look; for all garden- 
buildings ſhould have a light airy appearance? 
The walls in the back and or particu. 
larly the former, thould be carried up two 
bricks, or about eighteen inches thick; though 
if the building is to be more than fifteen feet 
high, the walls ſhould be two bricks and a half 
thick ; and at one end of the back wall, with- 
| out-fide, it is eligible to erect a furnace for 
burning fires occaſionally, as before obſerved, 
communicating with flues within, ranging in” 
two or three returns along the back wall, alſo 
one flue running along the front and end walls, 
raiſed wholly above 3 floor; all of which 
will be extremely ſerviceable in time of intenſe 
froſts, and very damp foggy weather; and as 
to the front of the building, it ſhould have as 
much glaſs as poſhible, — a wide glaſs door 
ſhould be in the middle, both for ornament 
and entrance, and for moving in and out the 
plants; and it would be convenient io have 
alſo a ſmaller entrance door at one end: the 
width of the windows for the glaſs ſaſhes, may 
be fave or fix feet; and the piers between the 
ſaſhes may be either of timber, ſix, eight, or 
ten inches wide, according to their height, or if 
of brick or ſtone work, muſt be two wide 
at leaſt, to be duly ſubſtantial, ſloping both 
ſides of each pier mward, that by taking off 
the angles, a freer admiſhon may be given to 
the rays of the ſun : for the ſame tenlon have 
the bottom of the faſhes to reach within a foot 
of the floor of the houſe, and their top reach 
almoſt as high as the ceiling; and if brick or 
ſtone piers two feet wide, ſhutters may be 
hung wichinſide to fall back againſt each pier: 
the roof may either be half glaſs-work, next 
the front; the other half flated, eſpecially if 
the upright or front piers are of timber ; and 
ſhutters to cover the top glaſſes may be con- 
crived to flide under che ſlated roof: but if the 
piers are of brick or ſtone, it is common to 
have the roof entirely either flated or tiled, 
hut flating is the moſt ornamental, either for 
a half or whole roof; and the ceiling within 
ſhould be lathed, and which, as well as che 
| whole inſide wail, ſhould be well plaiſtered 


3 


and white-waſhed. 
But 
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But in the modern conſtruction of Green-| 
houſes, in order to have as much glaſs as poſ- 
ſible in front, the piers between the ſaſhes are 
commonly of timber only, from ſix to eight or 
ten inches thick, according to the height, ſo as 
to admit as great a portion of light and heat of 


the ſun as may be; and on the ſame conſider- Aga 


ation, continue glaſs-work ſloping halt way 
up the roof, the other half ſlated, as above ob- 
ſerved; and liding | ſhutters alſo contrived to 
ide under the {lated roof, to draw down oc- 
caſionally in ſevere weather, or in time of 
hail ſtorms, to defend the glaſſes; and for the 
front, may have either wooden or canvas 
ſhutters, or large canvas cloths upon rollers, 
to let down, occaſionally; or, in default there- 
of, nail up garden-mats in ſevere weather. 


Sometimes Greenhouſes for large collec- | uc 


tions of plants, have two wings, of ſmaller 
dimenſions, added to the main building, one 
at each end, in a right line, ſeparated ſome- 
times from it by a olaſs partition, with ſliding 
ſaſhes for communication, and the front al- 
moſt wholly glaſs-work, and half glaſs roofs 
as above hinted; thus by theſe additional wings, 
the Green-houſe conſiſts of three diviſions, 
whereby the different qualities and tempera- 
tures of the various plants can be more eligi- 
bly ſuited, The middle or main divifion may 
be for all the principal and more hardy, woody 
or ſhrubby kinds, which require protection 
only from froſt ; one of the wings may be ap- 
propriated for the ſucculent tribe, and the 
other wing for the more tender kinds that re- 
quire occaſional heat in winter, yet can live 
without the conſtant heat of a ſtove. 

On whatever plan the Green-houſe is con- 
ſtructed, let the whole inſide, both ceiling and 
walls, be neatly finiſhed off with plaiſter and 
white-waſh, and all the wood-work painted 
white; and the bottom paved with large ſquare 
paving tiles, or ſome ſimilat materials. 

The neceſſary utenſils of the Green-houſe 
are principally ſome treſſels or ſtands for the ſup- 
port of bon, on which to a the pots 
of plants, of ſome forts, ſo as to have their 
heads range in a gradual flope from the back 
part to the front; but as ſome of the plants may 
be tall and in large tubs, and either do not re- 

uire ſtands, or cannot he eaſily placed thereon, 
uch muſt be regulated as you ſhall ſee conve- 
nent. 

From the above general ſketch, any one 
may form an idea of the principal dimenſions 
of a Green-houſe, which he may enlarge or 
diminiſh as it may ſuit his convenience. 


Green-houſe Plants. N 


We will now proceed to exhibit, at one 
view, a liſt of the principal Green-houſe 


mon great American 


at 


Aſter, Star-wort.—Shru 
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plants, having recourſe for particulars40 each 
reſpective genus. | N 

Agave, Agave or American Aloe. Com- 
Agave, with entire 
leaves, and a branching flower ſtalk - 
mon Agave with ſtriped leaves— Virginia 
ve with narrower pale-green leaves, { 4!/ 
ſucculent plants.) | | 

Aloe, African Alze.—Mitre-ſhaped Aloe 
Tree, or Sword Aloe—Aloe Fero Fan 
Aloe —Succotorine Aloe — Soap Aloe Par- 
tridge · breaſt Aloe Tongue Aloe - Warted- 
tongue Aloe Pearl tongue Aloe Cob web 
Aloe — Hedge-hog Aloe — Cuſhion Aloe 
Spiral Aloe—Pentangular Spiral Aloe—Tri- 
angular Spiral Aloe Iris Uvaria Aloe; this 


Aloe will alſo live in a warm border.— CA 


culent.) 

Andromeda, Tree Andromeda, or Carolina 
Sorrel-tree.—{(Shrubby.) 

Anthericum, Spider-wort.—Shrubby-ſtalk- 
ed, onion-leaved Anthericum — Aloe-leaved 
Anthericum — Mock-aſphodel Anthericum. 
( 8 7 | = 

ntholyza, thiopian Corn-flag. — Rin- 
gent Scarlet Anthol — Crimſon 
Antholyza—Cunomia, or large-ſpathæed ſcar- 
let-flowered.—{ Herbaceous.) ICS) 

Anthoſpermum, Amber-tree. — ZEthiopian 
Smooth Amber-tree—Cihliated Amber-tree. 

Anthyllis, Jupiter's Beard, or Barba Fovis. 
mon Barba Jovis, or Silver Buſh — 
Spaniſh ternate-leaved Barba Jovis Dwarf 
Portugal Barba Fovis—Erinacea, or Prickly 
Anthyllis. ( All of firubby growth.) | 

Antirrhinum, Snap-dragon. — Variegated 
Snap-dragon—Gibraltar 2 Li- 
naria —Dalmatian Toad-Flax. {Both of an 
herbaceous nature.) 

Arctotis, Arctotis.—Rough-leaved ArQtotis 
— Narrow-leaved Arctotis— Sea Ragwort- 
leaved Arctotis — Plantain-leaved Arctotis 
Stalkleſs Arctotis; {are me/ily of a fhrubby na- 
ture, except the laſt ſort.) 3 
Ariſtolochia, Birth-wort Evergreen Ariſ- 
 tolochia—Piſtolochia, or ſmall Birth- wort 
Shrubby Birth-wort. {Tie two firſt are ler- 
baceous, the other ſhrubby.) 
| Artemiſia, Mug-wort,—Tree Wormwood. 
reed. Stoa e Aſclepias. 

ſpa White Prickl paragus.— 
Declinated Briſtly-leaved Addon . 
leaved Aſparagus - Retrorfacted Great Prick- 
Aſparagus; have all ſomewhat ſhrubby 


ks. 
African Aſter. 

Aſtragalus, Afilk-vetch, Gc.—The Tra- 

gacanth, or Goat's-thorn ; ſeveral varieties. 


(All Arby.) 


312 Atropa, 


-— 
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tropa, 
Deadly Night Shade of . | 


-  Baccharts,  Ploughman's Spikenard.—lva- 
leaved Baccharis—Qigander-leaved Baccha- 


ris—Halimus-leaved Baccharis. (Al! farub- 


by.) e 

Baſea, 7erva-mera, or Shrubby Golden- 
rod Tree. 1 . 

Brunia, Knot-flowered, or imbricated- 
leaved — Woolly, heath-leaved — Abroto- 
noides, or thyme-leaved — radiated. — (All 
Arb. J | 151 
| Bryonia, Bryony.— African Tuberous-root- 
ed Briony. { Herbaceons.} 


Bubon, Macedonian Parſley —Shrubby Gal- | 


baniferous Bubon—Shrubby Gummiferous Bu- 


bon. 

Buddlea—American long-ſpiked—Occiden- 
tal American—Globular- (All firub- 
by.) 


Buphthalmum, Ox-eye.—Shrubby Jamaica 
Or Maritime, or Sea Ox-eye. a 
_  Bupleuram, Hare's-car.—Shrubby ZEthio- 


pian Hare's ear—Shrubby Difforme-lcaved | 


Cape Hare's-car. | | 
Cacalia, Foreign Colt's-Foot.—Cacalia Fice- 
ide; — Kleinia, or Indian Cacalia — Anteu- 


phorbium Cacalia—Papillary Cacalia. (Suc- 


culent. ) 

Cactus, Aelon-thiftle, Cactus Opuntia, 

or Common Indian Fig. Succulent.) 
Calendula, Aſari gold. 3 Ma- 


rigold—Shrubby Graſs-leaved opian Ma- 
igold. 

"Calla, Sweet Calla, or ÆEchiopian Arum, 
{ Herbaceous. } 


Campanula, Bell-flewer— American Bell- 
flower. { Herbaceous.) 

Canarina, Canary Bell-fower. {Herba- 
cee. 

Canna, Indian Fletwering-Recd. Common 
Indian Flowering- Reed, and varieties Glau- 
cous Indian Reed. 2 err ) — 

Capparis, C u/h, — Spinous Cappa- 
ris, or True Ce Shrub. | 
Caffine, Cape % Ph rs or 


Hottentot Cherry. {Shrubby.)} 


Ceanothus, —African Ceanothus. {Shrub-| 


J 
1 Celaſtrus, Stafſ-tree. — Pyracantha- lea ved 
Celaſirus Box-leaved — Myrtle-leaved. 


Ceratonia, Carob- tree Common Carob- 
tree, or St. John's Bread. | 
Chamærops, Dwarf Palm. 
Chryſanthemum. — Shrubby Canary Chry- 
ſanthemum— Shrubby Floſcular Chryſanthe- 
mum. 
Chryſocoma, Goldy-locks—Shrubby Co- 
2 | | 


(Shrubby.) 


| Deadly Night Slade. Shrubby 
; 2. Shrubby Nodding Goldy-locks. 


FI 
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— 


Ciſtus.— Bay- ſea ved Ciſtus —Sea-Purſlane- 
leaved Ciſtus; alſo ſeveral of the other ſpecies. 
See CisTus. {Shrubby.) 

Citrus, Citron-tree. — Lemon-tree, and 
Orange with all the varieties of each. See 
CiTRUs. | 

Clifortia; Ilex-leaved Cliffortia. {Shrabby.J 

Cluytia; Mlaternoide Cluytia. — Purſlane. 
leaved Cluytia—Elateria, or Indian Cluytia. 
{ All firubby.} 

Colutea ; Shrubby ZEthiopian Scarlet Co- 
utea. ta 

Convolvulus. — Ever-green Canary Con- 
volvulus—Silvery Convolvulus. {Shrubby ) 

Coronilla.—V alentine Coronilla--Glaucous 
Coronilla—Silvery Coronilla. {Shrubby.) 

Cotyledon, Nave/-wort,—Round-leaved— 
Long-leaved — Hemiſpherical-leaved. {Suc- 
culent.) 

Craſſula, Leſſer Orpine.—Several ſpecies, 
ſee CRASSULA, {(Succulent.) f — 

Crinum, e Lihy.— African Aſpho- 
del Lily—Broad-leaved. { Herbaccous.) 

Cyclamen. — Perſian Cyclamen — Several 
varieties. See CYCLAMEN. { Herbaceous.) 

Dais., —Cotinus-leaved. ' {Shrubby. ) 

Digitalis, Fox Glove — Shrubby Canary 
Fox Glove. | x 

Dioſma, African Spirea.—Oppoſite-leaved 
Peres ry-leaved—Red Dioſma, &c. (Shrub- 
by.) 3 
Dracocephalum. Canary Dracocephalum, 
or Balm of Gilead. {Herbaceous and under- 


fhrubby. ) 


5 3 Ebony.— Ebony of Crete. {Skhrub- 
Erodium. Pentandrious Geranium, or 
Crane's Bill — Thick -leaved — Upright — 
Dwarf-growing—Incarnate-flowered. C Her- 
baceous and Arubby. | | 
Erythrina, Coral-tree — Herbaceous Ery- 
thrina. 
| Euphorbia,—moſt of the ſorts. See Eu- 
PHORBIA. {Succulent.)} 

Geniſta, Broom. —Shrubby Canary Broom. 
| Geranium. All the ſhrubby kinds, and 
ſome herbaceous. See Erxopium, GERA- 
NIUM, and PELARGONIUM, 

Gnaphalium.— Oriental Gnaphalium, and 
varieties — Sweet-ſcented Gnaphalium, &c. 
(Under fhrubby.) — 

Gordonia, Loblolly Bay. 

Gorteria, — Rigid - lea ved, herbaceous — 
Shrubby prickly-leaved. | 7 

Grewia. Occidental Grewia. {Shrubby.} 

Halleria. African fly Honeyſuckle. 
{(Shrubby.) 


Helio- 
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_ Heliotropium, Turn-ſole.— Shrubby F 


vian Heliotropium. 
Hermannia, Althza-leaved.—Alder-leaved. 
— Lavender-leaved — Gooſeberry-leaved. — 


{Shrubby.) | 
Hypericum, St. Fohn's Wort —Warted- 
leaved Minorca St. John's 'Wort.—Carolina 
John's Wort. '(Shrubby.). 
aſminum. — Yaſmine. — Catalonian fac 
a- 
mine. {Shrubby.) 
Iberis, Candy-tuft—Ever-green Tree-Can- 
flowering 'Tree-Candy-tuft. 
Inula, Inula. (Underflirubby.) 


St. John's Wort ina Monogynous St. 

mine—Azorian Jaſmine—Yellow Indian 

dy-tuft; and Ever-green Striped-leaved—Ever- 
— Malabar-nut-tree. 


ia,—African Woolly headed [x:a—Bul-| 


biferous Ixia — Flexuous Ixia — Corymbous 
Spotted-flowered [xia. {(Herbaceous.) 

Kiggelaria.—African K:ggelaria. (Under- 
All ) 

Lantana, American Viburnum. — African 
Lantana, or Tlex-leaved 
Lantana. (Shrubby.) | 

Lavatera.— Cape Lavatera. {Underfhrub- 


J : 
7 Lavendula, Lavender.—Cut-leaved Cana- 
ry Lavender. (Underfhrubby.) | 

Laurus, Bay-tree.—Carolina Blue-berried 
e ee Bay- tree Indian Bay- tree 

Cinnamon: tree Camphire- tree - Decidu- 
ous Bay- tree. P hes 

Leonurus, Lien's-tail. — African Scarlet 
Leonurus—Striped-leaved Leonurus. Her- 
eaceaus.) | 
. Pine-leaved, Blue Lo- 

ia. 

Lotus, Bird's foot Trefail. Cretan Silvery 
Lotus Letus Jacebæus — Upright Lotus 
Proſtrate Lotus. (Underflrubby and herbace- 
ous ) © | | 

Lyeium, Box-thorn. — African Box-thorn 
—Barbary Box-thorn. {Skrubby.) 

Malva, MMallxw—Atrican Shrub Mallow. 

Mediola. — Climbing African Mediola. 
(Underfhrubby. 

Medicago. —Shrubb 
Moon Trefoil. 

Melia.—Bead-tree. 

Mentha, Mint. —Tree-Mint. 

Meſembryanthemum, Fig Marigold.— Ma- 
ny curious ee See MESEMBRYANTHE- 
MUM. (Succulent} © | 

Morea. — Canaliculated-leaved Morea— 
Ruſh-leaved Morea. 

Myrica, Gale, Sweet Milloto, and Candle- 
berry Myrite.—Oak-leaved Myrica - AÆthio- 


| 


y Hoary Medicago, or 


Jaſmine—Sage-leaved | 
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| Myrtus, Myrile-trece. Common M . 
there being but one ſpecies of Common Myr- 
tle, which comprehend many eminent varie- 
ties. See MyrTus. {Shrubby.} , 

Nerium, Oleander, or Roſe-bay —Common 
Oleander—with red flowers—ſcarlet-flowers 
—white flowers — double flowers — ftriped- 
leaved. {Shrubby.) 

Olea, Olrwve-tree.—European 
Cape, or African Olive-tree. | 

Ononis, Reft Harrow — Shrubby Spaniſh 

nonis. 2d 

Origanum, Origany.—Dittany of Crete 
Dittany of Mount Sipylus Cretan Marjoram 
'—Origany of Smyrna. {Underfhrubby.)} 

Ornithogalum, Star of Bethlehem. — Cape 
Ornithboaka » { Herbaceous.) 
Oſteoſpermum.— Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthe- 
mum. {Shrubby.) 
| honna, Ragwort. — Pectinated - leaved 
Othonna—Southernwood -leaved. {Shrubby.) 

Paſſerina, Sparrow-wort.—Shrubby Afri- 
can Paſſerina. | 
Pelargoniuin, African Geranium. —Many 
ſhrubby fpecies. See the genus PELARCO- 
NIUM, 

Periploca, Virginian Silk. — African hoary 
climbing Periploca, and varieties. Under 
farubby. 7 - 

Phlomis, Jeruſalem —Yellow Phlo- 
mis, and varieties Purple Phlomis. (Shrub- 
by.) | | 
7 Phylica, Baſfard Alaternus.—Box-leaved 
Phytica—Heath-leaved. {Underfarubby.) _ 

hyllis, Baſtard Hare's-ear, or Simpla Ns- 
bla. (Underfhrubby.} 

Phyſalis, Alkekengi, or Winter 
Somniferous Winter Cherry—Flexuous 
ter Cherry. (Surubby.) . 

Piſtacia, « P:fachia Nut, and Maffic tree, 
two or three varieties. (Shrubby.) 

Polygala, Milk wort. — Shrubby Myrtle- 
leaved Polygala. 

Portulaca, Pzrfane.—Shrubby Cape Pur- 
flane-tree. | 

Poterium, Burnee.—Shrubby Prickly Burnet. 

Praſium, Shrubby Hedge Nettle. 

Protea, Silver-tree. mmon Silvery Pro- 


| 


1 


Olive- tree 


* 


in- 


tea, or Changing-tree—Coniterous Protea. 
(Shrubby.} 

nica, Pomegranate-tree. —Dwarf Pome- 
granate. | 


Rhamnns, Buck-thorn. — Broad-leaved In- 
diam RAammus—Zreyphus, or Jujube. In- 
der firubby.) | 
' Rhus, Snmack.—African Hoary Sumach; 
and varieties — African Narrow-leaved Su- 
mach, and varieties—Shining-leaved African 


pian Heart-leaved Myrica. {(Shrubby.) 


Sumach. (Shrubby.)} 


| Royena, 
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| Royena, African Bladder-nut, (Skhrubby.) | 


Rumex, Deck. —Sorrel-tree. 
Ruſcus, Knee-holly.—Ale xandrian Laurel 
— Tongue-upon-tongus Laurel: they will al- 
ſo grow in the ſull air, "Wat are liable to injury 
from froſt. {Skraubby.} | 

Salvia, Sage. — Shrubby African Golden- 
flowered Sage—Shrubby African Blue-flow- 
ered Sage — Sage — Mexican Sage, 
or Shrubby Mexican Clary. {Shrubby.) 

Scabioſa, Scab:ous.— Shrubby Scabious. 
 Selago.—Corymb Selago. (Under frubby./ 

rvivum, Live-ever, or Houſ/e-leek. 
Tree Houſe-leck—Varicgated Tice Houſe- 
leek— Leſſer Canary Tree Houſe-leck. ( Suc- 
culent.} 5 

Senecio, Ground ſel. —— Shrubby African 
Groundſel. 

Sideritis, Iren- wort. Canary Iron- wort 
Cretan Iron-wort. {Skrubby. 

Smilax, Rough Bindweed.—Chineſe Rough 
Bindweed, or China-root Laurel-leaved 
Rough Bindweed; with ſeveral varieties of 
each. {Underfarubby.) 

Solanum, N:ight-fhade—— Amomum Plinii, 
Baſtard Capſicum, or Winter Cherry—Atri- 
can Jagged-lcaved Solanum, or Pomum Amor:s 
American TI win-ftruited Solanum —Thorny, 
Downy Night-ſhade. {Shrubby and herba- 
ceous} _ : 

Steoebe. —— Baſtard Elichryſum. {Under- 
An 8 

Tanacetum, Tanſcy.—Shrubby AÆthiopian 
Tanſey——Underſhrubby Samphire - leaved 
Tanſey— Tree Tanſey. 

Tarchonanthus. ——_—_— African Flea- 


Tetragonia,Shrubby Tetragonia. 
Teucrium, Germander. — iſh Tree- 


Germander — Broad leaved Tree-Germander 
—Ps/um, or Mountain Poly. Harum, or 
Syrian Maſtich. {Shrubby and Underfhrubby.) 

Tropæolum, Indian Creſi.— Double Indian 
Crefs, or Naffurtimm. ( Herbaceous, with 
flalks durable.) 

Vitex, Chafte-tree. — Ever-green Chaſte- 
tree. 

Ulex, Furze, or  Whins — African Berry- 
bearing F urze. Sbrubby. 

Xeranthemum. — Broad-leaved MXeranthe- 
mum—Nuarrow-leaved Xeranthemum— | rail- 
ing Xeranthemum. {Shrubby.) | 

hy, 4 Adam's Needle —Common Adam's 
Needle — Thready-leaved Adam's Needle— 
Aloe-leaved Yucca. Dragon Tree-leaved 
Yucca. {Shkrubby flemmed and ſucculent.) 

Zygophyllum, Bean Caper.— Seſſile-lea ved 
Caper — Purſlane-leaved Bean Caper. 


7 | * 4 © 1 


For other different ſpecies and varieties of 
the foregoing liſt of green-houſe plants, and 
the particular deſcription, &c. of the ſpecies - 
in general of this collection, ſee the reſpectixe 
genera under their generical names as above, 
as they occur alphabetically in the different 

parts of this book. | 4 7 

With reſpe& to the general culture of the 
above liſt of Green-houſe exotics, they muſt 
be kept conſtantly in 2 or ſome large ſorts 
in tubs, for moving them into ſhelter in win - 
tet, and into the open air in ſummer ; for be- 
ing all exotics from various warm parts of the 
world, are of tender quality here, and conſe- 
quently not able to live in the open air in the 
winter; therefore, requiring the protection of 
the Green-houfe during that ſeaſon, are deno- 
minated Green-houſe plants. 

Moſt of them will proſper in any good rich 
earth of a garden; ſome ſorts, however, re- 
quire a particular compoſt, which will be al- 
ways explained under each particular article 
in its proper genus; and moſt of the ſucculent 
tribe, as being replete with moiſture, ſhould 
always be planted in a dry, poor, lean, rub- 
biſhy ſoil. See ComrosTs. 7 

As to the pots and tubs to contain the plants, 
they muſt be of different ſizes, according to the 
ſze and nature of the plants, which, as they 
advance in growth, ſhould have larger pots, 
&c. accordingly; and when they become too 
large for the pots, they mult be ſhifted into 
tubs, hooped with iron, with two iron han- 
dles to each at top. See PoTs and Tuss. | 
In planting the different ſorts, be careful 
that the pots or tubs have holes at bottom for 
the diſcharge of redundant moiſture ; obſerv- 
ing, however, previous to putting in the earth, 
to cover each hole with a piece of tile or oyſ- 
ter-ſhell, to prevent their being ſtopped up 
with the earth, and the earth from being 
waſhed out, &c. 

As to the mode of propagating the various 
ſorts, it is in ſome by ſeed, others by layers, 
r ſlips, off-ſets of the roots, Nec. and 
ſome by graſting, inoculation, and marching ; 
all of which is illuſtrated under their ſeveral 
genera. ; | 

And as to the mode and times of planting 
each ſort, it is alſo fully explained under their 
ſeveral genera as they occur in the courſe of 
this work. | 

Therefore, ſuppoſing all the ſorts to be now 
raiſed, and planted in their proper pots, ſoils, 
&c. we will juſt give ſome hints for their ge- 
neral management. - 
Removing them into the Open Air in the Sum- 

mer, and Management there. | 

All the forts ſucceed in the open air from 


| 


{Shrubby.) 


May, 
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May, or beginning of June, until October; 
and from Oe ober until May or June a ain, | 
as juſt obſerved, require the ſhelter. of the 
Green-houſe : therefore, about the middle of | 
May is the time to remove the more handy } 
Bal of Green-houſe plants, in their pots, | 
into the full air, ſuch as all the varieties of 
Myrtles, Geraniums, Oleanders, Ciſtuſes, | 
Phlomiſes. Shrubby Aſter, 'Tree-wormwood, | 
Tree-Candy-tuft, low Indian and Spaniſh 
Jaſmines, Indian Bay, &c. and in the laſt 
week in May or firſt in June, according as 
the ſeaſon proves more or leſs favourable, 
bring forth all the other ſorts; but this ſhould 
not be done until the ſeaſon is become per- 
fectly ſettled, and a fair proſpect of ſummer 
being arrived, for we have often very cold 
nights, and frequently froſty mornings, , in 
Ma , and even in the beginning of June, 
which, if the plants were fully expoſed, would 
inch the ends of their young ſhoots and 
eaves, and greatly deface * It is a good 
obſervation, that when the mulberry - tree, 
which is a late ſhooter, begins to expand its 
leaves, is a certain ſign of the approach of 
ſummer, and ſettled weather, fit to begin mov- 
ing out moſt ſorts of Green-houſe exotics. 
A mild warm day ſhould be choſen for this 
work; and if a warm rain, it will be of much 
advantage, as it will waſh the leaves and 
branches from the duſt they have contracted, 
and preatly refreſh the plants. | 

When they are firſt brought out, it is pro- 
per to place them in ſome ſheltered funny 
place, for a fortnight, till they are inured to 
the open air; then you may place them in 
any open expoſure where you deſign they ſhall 
remain ſor the ſummer, 

As ſoon as they are brought out, let them 
be cleared from all dead leaves, and all dead 
wood; and let the earth on the ſurface of the 
pots be ſtirred, taking a little of the old out, 
and add ſome freſh mould in its ſtead, which 
will prove very bencticial; then give a mode- 
rate watering, not only to the mould, but alfo 
all over the PE of the plants, to clean them 
effectually from all dirt and filth they may 
have contracted during their reſidence in the 
Green-houle. 4 

As to the diſpoſition of thoſe plants in the 
full air, no general rule can be eh bited; it 
is according to fancy. Sometimes ſome of 
the handſomeſt plants are placed to adorn 
ſpacious fore-courts, and ſometimes are ar- 
ranged on each ſide of grand walks conti- 
guous to the main habitation, and others near 
ornamental garden-buildings; they are alſo 
ſometimes diſpoſed in groups or ſmall clumps: 
in the moſt conſpicuous places, in different 


| 
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parts of the pleaſure- ground; exhibiting dif- 
ferent ſorts in each group, to cauſe the greater 
variety, - 1 | 

Having, however, placed the whole abroad 
for the ſummer, their chief culture is, to ſup- 
ply them plentifully with water during that 
ſeaſon, in hot dry weather: all the woody or 
ſhrubby kinds in particular, likewiſe the her- 
baceous kinds that are not very ſucculent, will 
require it three tunes-a week at lealt, and in a 
very hot dry time once a day will be requiſite ; 
the ſucculent kinds muſt alſo have a moderate 
ſupply of water two or three times a week in 
8 weather; obſerving that che proper time 
of the day for watering all the forts at this 
ſeaſon, is, either in a morning before nine 
o' clock, or in the afternoon after four or five; 
for if performed in the middle of the day in 
ſummer weather, the ſun would ſoon 45 
great part of the moiſture before it effected its 
intended operation on the fibres of the plants: 
this work of watering ſhould be duly attended 
to in dry weather; for as the mould, roots, aud 
fibres of the plants are circumſeribed within 
the narrow limits of a pot or tub, the earth 


y 


| contained therein, as well as the fibres, conſe- 


uently dries very faſt in ſummer, and neceſ- 
. requires frequent refreſhments of water, 


to preſerve . that due and conſtant ps he of 
| moiſture requiſite for the ſupport of vege- 


It ſhould be obſerved, that, moderate rains 
ſhould not deter you from watering. occaſion- 
ally, eſpecially ſuch plants that bave ſpreading 
heads, which prevents the rains, unleſs very 
heavy or conſtant, from falling in ſufficient 
quantities on the earth of the pots, to moiſten 
it properly. . | "0% 

In hot weather, if ſame mowings of ſhort 
graſs are ſpread on the ſurface of the orange 
tree tubs, and others, it will greatly preſerve 
the moiſture. . 5 

During the ſeaſon it will alſo be good cul- 
ture to looſen the ſurface of the earth now and 
then, in ſuch pots and tubs chat have a ten- 
dency to bin. rr 
| Removing them inte the Green houſe for, the, 

Winter, and Management lere. 

Towards the latter end of September,. or as 
ſoon as the nights become cold, begin to move 
into the Green-houſe the more ten 


* 


* 
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r kinds of 
exotics of that department; the ſucculent tribe, 
in particular, ſhould be removed to thelter at 
the firſt approach of excefhye wet, aud cold 
nights, he oranges, lemons, and all -the 
other ſpecies of citrus, ſhould alfo be moved 
into ſhelter in due time, either in the end af 
Septeraber, or early in October; tor. if 15 


are permitted to remain in che open air ti 
| | attacked 
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attacked by ſharp weather, it would change 
the beaifal verdure of their leaves, to a ruſty 
yellow hue, which they would not recover 
during winter; . therefore about the latter end 
of September, or beging of Otoberatlateſt, 


| begin to move in the principal plants, the ſuc- 
cu 


nt and others of the more tender tempera- 

ture as early in the former month as the cold 

weather begins to come on; and continue 
moving in all the others as the cold increaſes, 

and by the middle of October, bring in the 

whole collection; obſerving, according as the 

time approaches for moving in the different 

ſorts, to clear them perfectly well from decay- 

ed leaves, &c. and let all the pots be well clean- 

ed, and looſen the furface of the earth in each 

pot, adding a little freſh mould thereto, 'which 

will prove very beneficial to the plants, as 

well as add an air of neatneſs and culture. 

As you bring the different forts occaſionally in- 

to the Green-houſe, they may be placed pro- 

miſcuouſly, till the whole collection is brought 

in, then ſhould be arranged regular, as they 

are to remain for the winter; leaving all the 

windows quite open till that time. hen the 

whole is brought in, or bringing in, and finally 

arranging them, let them be diſpoſed in regu- 

lar order, ſo as to appear to the beſt advantage, 
both in reſpeQ to their general arrangement, as 
well as to exhibit variety, and fo as each may 

Have an equal portion of ſun and air: let the tall- 
eſt plants be therefore arranged in the back, the 
others in or ſeveral ranks, 2 to their, 
degrees of height, gradually down to the low- 
eſt in front; = en nf vall variety, both 
in ſize, ſhape, and colour, of the foliage of the 

different ſorts, they ſhould be ſo difpoſed as 

to ſet off cach other, and give a pleafing va- 
riety to the whole; and if poſſible, the plants 
ſhould ſtand clear of one another; whereby 

cach plant will be ſeparately conſpicuous, and 

the le exhibit a greater air of freedom and 
variety, as well as admit an equal portion of 
fon and free circulation of air, which will 

prove beneficial to the health and beauty of 
the whole collection. 

The plants being now all ſtationed in their 
winter quarters, their principal culture, during 
their reſidence there, is the ſupplying them 
with freſh air at all opportunities in mild wea- 
ther, and giving moderate waterings occaſion- 
ally, picking off decayed leaves, cutting out ca- 
ſual rr. ſhoots, and making occaſional 
moderate fires in ſevere weather, alſo ſome- 
times to diſpel great dainps and noxious fogs. 
With reſpect to giving air, this hook | be 


admitted every mild, calm day, by opening 


the windows more or leſs, according to the 
temperature of the weather, When the plants 
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are firſt houſed, they ſhould have as much 
free air as the nature of the ſeaſon will admit, 
by opening the windows every mild day to 
their full extent; and if the air is quite tem- 
perate, they may remain open on nights for 
the firſt week; but in cold nights, let them 
be conſtantly ſhut: this work of admitting air 
muſt be conſtantly attended to all winter; for, 
without a due portion of this eſſential article 
in mild weather, the plants would loſe their 
tine verdure, and aſſume a ſickly yellowiſh 
colour, become diſeaſed, and the young ſhoots, 
in many forts, grow mouldy ba rot off, and 
the leaves of the 1 drop; therefore, ne- 
ver omit, every mild day, when not very damp 
or foggy, to open ſome or all of the windows, 
little or much, according as the air is more 
or leſs temperate ; and the proper time of day 
during winter, for this, is from about eight, 
nine, or ten in 2 morning, till three, four, or 
five in the evening, according to the mildneſs 
of the day: but as the days lengthen, and the 
warm weather increafes, give mare air in 
proportion, earlier and later in the day as you 
ſhall judge proper, being careful always to 
ſhut all Cloſe in due time every evening, as 
ſoon as the ſharp air approaches. In foggy 
weather it is adviſable to keep the windows 
3 cloſe; for the great damps occaſioned b 

ogs, are very pernicious to theſe plants, whil 

they are confined in the houſe; alſo when 
boiſterous, or cold cutting winds blow towards 
the front of the Green-houſe, generally keep 
the whole ſhut, or only, if thought neceſſary, 
draw down ſome of the upper faſhes a little 
way at top, above the reach of the wind ruſh- 
ing immediately upon the plants; likewiſe in 
all froſty weather keep the, houſe all cloſe, ex- 
cept the froſt is moderate, and the middle of 
the day ſunny and warm, when ſome of the 
windows may be opened a little, but ſhut them 
cloſe again if the fun is clouded, and at any 
rate betore the air changes cold ; and in ſevere 
weather, let the ſhutters, &c. be alſo ſhut 
every night, alſo occaſionally on days when 
the rofl is extremely rigorous, and no ſun: 
and likewiſe, in ſuch weather, give aſſiſtance of 
fire-heat as hereafter directed. As the fpring 
approaches, and the weather grows warmer, 
enlarge die portion of air accordingly, ad- 
mitting it alſo, both earlier in a morning, and 
continue it longer in the evening, as the days 
lengthen ; for then the plants will begin to 
aſſume a growing ſtate, and a conſiderable 
portion of air is requiſite every wild day, both 
to ſtrengthen the new ſhoots and inure the 
plants by degrees to the air, agaivſt the time 
for removing them into it fully again for the 


ſummer. "op 
. Watering, 


o 


»* Watering, during their abode in the Green- 
Houſe, will alſo be neceffary to moſt of the 
ſorts, but which muſt be afforded” them as 
fparingly as poſſible during the winter months, 
and ſcarcely any ſhould ven when the 

houſe is obliged to be ſhut doe through the 
ſeverĩity of the weather: there are no certain 
rules to be given for the application of this 
article; ſome plants may - probably” require a 
little water once à week, or ten, or twelve 
days in mild weather, fuch as the orange and 
lemon- trees, myrtles, oleanders, ſhrubby-ge- 
raniums, and other woody kinds; all that is 
neceſſary is, juſt to preſerve the earth very 
moderately - moiſt ;' therefore muſt examine. 
the pots and tubs always with proper atten- 
tion, and give water to ſuch only as you ſee 
are in want thereof, not to make it a rule to 
give it whether they want it or no. The her- 

aceous kinds ſhould be rather more ſparingly 
watered than the ſhrubby forts; and all the 
ſucculent tribe ſhould have water but ſeldom, * 
ſome not oſtener than once a fortnight or 
three weeks, and that always but very ſpar- 
ingly at each time: and ſome that are very 
fucculent will require but very little from 
November till March; and indeed all the ſuc- 
culents ſhould only have it now and then at 
this ſeaſon, when the earth m the pots appears | 


vo + RE | 
In performing the work of watering in 
general, be particularly careful to water with 

at moderation whilſt the plants remain in 
the Green-houſe; for if you once over-wet the 
earth at this ſeaſon, it will remain ſo for a 
tong time, and by chilling the tender fibres of 
the roots, the conſequence will often prove the 
boſs of the leaves. of many of the plants, and 
even the death of ſome forts © 
A funny day, from about eleven to two 
o'clock, is the proper time for watering dur- 
ing their reſidence in the Green-houſe. 

t ſoft water if poſſible be ufed, or at leaſt 
fuch that has been expoſed to the air two or 
three days to ſoften it a little. 

In froſty weather great attention is requi- 
fite to keep all the windows cloſe, night and 
day, unleſs the froſt is but moderate, as before 
obſerved, and the middle of the day ſunny and 
warm, when ſome part of the houſe may be 
opened a little for two or three hours, having 
particular regard to ſhutting all cloſe in due 
time in the afternoon, before the air changes 
ſharply cold: and in very ſevere froſts keep 
a cloſe night-and day; and let the ſhutters, 


if any, or other covers of canvas or mats, be 


alſo uſed every night; alfo occaſionally in the 
day- time, when the weather is intenſely ſe- 


* 
— 


a 


* 
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the ſhuttersor other ſhelters, beſides the pJalles, ' 
muſt be uſed as little as poſſible in "the day. 
only in caſes of particular neceffity as above, 
for every opportunity ought to be taken for 
the admiſſion of light and freſh air, as much 
as the temperature of the weather will poffibly 
admit; as moſt of the plants only want pro- 
tection from fioſt, and that the common ſhel - 
ter of the houſe, with ſhutting the ſaſhes 


cloſe every night, will be always ſufficient, 


except in extremely piercing weather, when 
the ſhutters, &c. muſt alſo be occaſionally 
uſed ; and if none, nail mats 
ſide of all the glaſſes, eſpecially thoſe at top. 


which form a half roof, if any; for the per- 


pendicular froſts will be more powerful in that 


part than in the vpright glaſſes in front. 


During 


otherwile kept out, efpecially on nights; but 
this muſt by no means be continued longer than, 
Juſt neceſſary to guard agamit very ſevere fraſts. 


the front: charcoal is often uſed, though 


froſts. 


ous to all plants. 

Whilſt. the plants remain in che Green- 
houſe, all decayed leaves, &c. ſhould be con- 
ſtantly picked off, being neceſſary both to 
preſerve the hs and health of the plants; 
decayed leaves of the ſuccutent kinds ſhould 
be cut off cloſe with a ſharp knife ; the plants 
in general ſhould likewiſe be occafionally 


cleaned from any filth they may contract in 


= 


the houſe, ſuch as duſt, cob-webs, &c. | 


are neceſſary during the continuance of the 
plants in the Green-houſe. 55 
In May and June they are to be removed 


fore directed in their ſummer culture. 

Some Ob/ervations on their General Culture. 
The plants in general will want thifting 

occaſionally into larger pots and freſh earth, 

according as they advance in growth; ſome that 


vere, and no fun appears, and no flues for 


are faſt growers, ſuch 


SETANINMS, 


againſt the out- 


ſevere , froſty weather, if your 
Green-houſe is accommodated with flues for 
fires, it will be advifable to make a moderate 
fre at ſuch times when the froſt cannot be 


In default of flnes, frres are burned within the 
houſe, in pots placed in different parts towards 
its fuf- 
focating vapours, in cloſe-thut houſes, are of 
ten attended wich danger both to the gardener 
and plants, ſo that coal, or peat, or turf fires 
will be better; but there is nothing fo effectual 
and eaſy as flues for making fires in ſevere. 


Likewiſe in very cold, foggy, damp wea- 
ther, a moderate fire now and then in. the 
flues will prove very beneficial in expelling 
the damp unwholeſome vapours, fo pernici-. 


The above directious are principally all that 


into the open air again, and managed as be- 


A$ ſome of the ſhrubby ; 


— 
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fires to keep ont the fröſt; obſerving, however, 
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geraniums, So will require ſhifting annually, 
or every other year 3 


I 
* 
1 
* 
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and ſome plants in large 
Sc. once in two or three years, and 
e not ſo oken, eſpegially ſome large grown 
American aloes, orange and lemon trees and 
the like, in large tubs, having therein a con- 
ſiderable fubſtance of earth about the roots; 
or ſometimes. theſe and other fimilar kinds, 
when not convenient to ſhift them, have the top 
earth, and that a little down round the fades, 
looſened to ſome moderate depth in the ſpring; 
removing the looſened ſoil, and fill up the ſpace. 
with freth compoſt; but according as the 
plants in general increafe conſiderably in pro · 
portion to their nature of growth, ſhifting 
into larger pots or tubs, with: tome freſh earth, 
ſhould not Be omitted occaſionally as it may 
ſeem neceſſary; for ſbifting will prove bene- 
ficial to moſt of the ſorts, obſerving, in the 
work of ſhifting, moſt of them may be ſhitt- 
ed with the ball of earth about their roots en- 
tire; others that are rather weak and ſickly, 
will require ſhifting into entire freſh earth, 
The proper time of year for ſhifting all the 
ſons is April, or before they are removed into 
the open air for the ſummer, or occaſion- 
ally in autumn, in Auguſt, or beginning 
of September, time enough to ſtrike freſh 
root before winter: obſerving in the work 
of ſhifting, that each plant be drawn out of 


its preſent pot or tub with the ball of earth 


about its roots entire, then pare off all the 

„ matted fibres round the outſide of the 
ball, and clear away alfo ſome of the old earth 
at ſides, bottom, and top: then having the new 
pot and freſh earth ready, cover the holes at 
the bottom of the pots, &c. with pieces of 
tiles or oyſter-ſhells; and having then put in; 
ſome of the freſh earth, place the plant w the 
pot, and fill up the vacancy all around with 
more freſh compoſt, bringing it an inch over 
the top of the ball, and give directly a good 
watering, to ſettle the earth cloſe in every 
part; after this it is neceſfary to place the 
plants to have ſhade from the mid-day ſun for 
a fortmght. 

Such plants that are become of a weak 
ſickly nature, ſhould, at ſhifting, have all the 
earth taken clean from about their roots; then 
waſh the roots, and plant them into entire freſhj 
earth; performing this in March or April. 

The larger ſorts of plants, ſuch as the 
orange-trees, lemons, citrons, American aloes, 
and others of large growth, ſhould, hen 

own large, be ſhifted from pots into tubs 

with iron, having two. iron handles 
at top, for the convenience of lifting them in 
and out of the Green-houſe, for — 


GRE 


proportion, that they require two, and ſome- 
times three or four men to move them in and 
out, eſpecially ſome large Age. 
' Plants of auy of the forts which are not 
ſhifred annually, ſhould, in ſpring, have tho 
earth in the top of the pot or tub looſened to 
a little depth, alſo a little way down round 
the ſides, taking the looſened earth out, and in 
its ſtead, add a due tity of freſh mould, 
giving it directly a little water to ſettle it cloſe, 
which will prove à very beneficial dreſſing. 
and ſhould never be omitted to thoſe that are 
not ſhifted. OSS wk e 
Likewiſe, at any time of che year, when 
you perceive the ſurface of the earth aſſume 
a binding property, whether in the ſhifted or 
unſhifted plants, it is of much ſervice to ſtir 
it an inch depth occaſionally, and may add a 
liule freſh compoſt, or none at all, as you 


ſhall judge 1 


— 


Keep all the ſorts c | 
decayed leaves and dead wood, and their 
heads and every part clean from duſt and other 
filth, by occaſionally waſhing them with wan 
ter, which in moſt nts is done by occaſional 
waterings all over their heads, others when 
very foul, by waſhing their leaves one and 
one, with a iponge and water, eſpecially in 
winter, and is often neceſſaty to the oranges 
and lemons, and other large-leafed kinds. , 

When the heads of any of the ſhrubby 
plants are become very irregular or thabby, 
the branches may be pruned ſhorter or longer 
as it hall ſeem neceſſary, in April or begin- 
ning of May, and they. will branch out into 
young woad in ſummer, which you may re- 
gulate as occaſion may requiſe. 

Or in this caſe, of any principal exotics 
aſſuming a declining ſtate, fuch as or 
lemons, &c. or having chin, ſtraggling, weak- 
ly, heads, or apt to drop their leaves, it would 
be proper in ſpring, April, or early in May, 
either to ſhift them wholly, or apply ſome 
freſh earth, as above, then prune the heads 


moderately cloſe ; and, it then convenient, 


to plunge them in à bark pit under glaſſes, 
eſpecially if before the middle or latter end 
of May; the heat of the bark-bed will greatl 
revive their growth, that they will break fort 
into many ſtrong new thoots, and form hand- 
ſome renewed full heads by the end of July. 
Sometimes, during the winter reſidence of 
the plants in the Green-houſe, ſome drop all 
their leaves, either by the effects of cold, or 
over-watcring, or. ſometimes by being kept 
long in too dry a ſtate, as frequently occurs in 
myrtles and geraniums, and ſometimes oranges, 
lemons, and others; in which caſe, it is pro- 


per in the ſpring to prune the heads, ſhorten- 


they grow to ſo large a fize, having tubs in 


| . 


SRE 
the long ſhoots and branches, 
ing > ren with - ls into freſh earth, or, 


if not ſhifted, looſen the earth in che top and 
ſides of the pots, 


rth into young ſhoots and leaves, and re- 
new their heads with verdure: or ſometimes 
myrtles, geraniums, &c. in the above ſtate, 
being headed, may, when brought forth in 
May or June for the ſummer, be drawn out 
of the and in the ground in a 
3 n and watered in dry weather; 

e 
cbr and break forth ſtrongly at top into 
young wood and foliage, and form full heads 
in ſummer; and may then be repotted with 
balls of earth to the roots, towards autumn. 

Never clip the heads of any of the Green- 
houſe plants with garden -ſhears, nor, by any 


mode of pruning, endeavour to trim them 
into any formal bee as ſometimes practiſ- 
ed ; but let every fort aſſume its own natural 
growth, only juſt uſing the knife to. regulate 
any very itregular or rambling ſhoot or branch, 
or to thin out ſome where too much crowded, 
and to cut out all dead wood. _ 060 
Reſpecting the ion of Green -houſe 
plants, it, as before intimated, is effected by 
various methods, in the different ſorts; many 
5 


by ſeed, ſome by ſuckers, others by la 

cuttings, flips, offer] and ſome by graft 
budding, and inarching : all of which is ex- 
plained for the different ſpecies and varieties, 


under their reſpective genera, to which we 


refer for the particulars in that buſineſs. 
GREWIA, {Grewia). 

It conſiſts of two tender ſhrubs for the green- 
houſe and ſtove, riſing fave or ſix feet high, 
ornamented with oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and pentapetalous flowers. 

. Claſs and order, Gynandria Polyandria. 

Charafers.] CaLlvx, five ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſpreading, coloured leaves. Cokor LA, five 
ſpear-thaped petals. STAMINA, many gy- 
nandrous filaments, and roundiſh antherz. 

PrsTILLUM, a roundiſh men, filiform 
ſtyle, and quadrifid ftigma. PERICARPLIUM, 
a four-lobed, quadrilocular berry, and four 
globular feeds. TEN. 7753 

The ſpecies are, 

1. GREWIA occidentalis. 

Occidental Grewia.] Grewia with a g 
ſmooth, dark-brown ſtem, branching eight or 
ten feer high; oval, acute, crenated leaves ; 
and bright purple flowers fingly from the ſides 
of the young branches. | 

2. GR RWI A orientalts. 


Oriental Gretwia.] Grewia with a wood 


oy 
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draw out the looſened mould, 
_ ſupply the place with freſh. They will puth | 


will thus ſend their roots into the full 
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fax feet high; oval-ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, al- 
ternate leaves, and greeniſh flowers in cluſters 
from the ſides and ends of rhe branches. | 
Theſe. ſhrubs: flower in ſummer, but are 
not ſucceeded. by ripe. berries in England, 
They are N by ſeed, layers, and 
cuttings; ſow the ſeed in pots, and unge 
them in a hot-bed ; layers may be ormed 
in ſpring, and they will be rooted by the end 
of ſummer; and cuttings may be planted, in 


F 


pots. alſo in ſpring, plunging them in a hot- 
bed: they will — rooted in two or three 


SROVES, plantations of ſtately. trees diſ- 
poſed in rows on graſs- ground in gardens and 
parks, contiguous to ſpacious lawns, &c. de- 
iigned both for ornament, and to form ſhade 
from the ſummer's ſun, and ſhelter in winter. 
In extenſive gardens, Groves may be formed 
in different parts of the ground; a one 
contiguous to the dwelling, - where it may be 
conſpicuous, is proper, both to effect orna- 

ment, and that company may ſoon arrive un- 
der its ſhade for occaſional walking in the heat 
of ſummer ; others may be' ſtationed mare 
remote from the habitation, on the boundaries: 
of lawns or other open ſpaces of graſs, and 
near garden buildi ſuch as temples. and 
other ſtructures; ſor Groves, whereſoever 


rs, | ſituated, always exhibit an air of magnificence, 


and are the greateſt ornaments to ſpacious. 
gardens ; and every ſuch garden is incomplete. 
without one or more of theſe plantations.  - 
The trees to form Groves are uſually diſ- 
poſed in ſeveral ſtraight rows, and at ſuch di- 
ſtances as their branches may ſo far approach 
each. other, as to afford a moderate ſhade from 
the ſummer's ſun, yet ſo diſtant, that each tree 
may have full ſcope to ſpread its branches all 
around, fo as to exhibit their ſtraight truaks 
and ſpreading heads diſtin, according to 
their natural growth, and that a due portion of 
air and light may be admitted to promote the 
growth of the graſs between and under them, 
lo as to form a cloſe, firm ſward, and perpe- 
tual verdure; Groves are alſo ſometimes form- 
ed wich the trees placed irregularly, and the 
ſpaces between planted; with various ſhrubs to 
torm under-wood, and with ferpentine gravel 


walks yariouſly winding through the whole. 


But Groves are of two ſorts, Gr 
and cloſe Groves. 7 25 7 

Open Groves. — The handſomeſt growing or- 
namental foreſt-trees with the molt ſpreading 
heads ſhould be choſen for ſuch plantations, aud 
diſpoſed in ranges from. fifteen to twenty or 
thirty feet wide, and the ſame diſtance hetween 
the trees in each row, that each tree; as above 
obſerved, may have full cope to form a ſpread- 


browu ſtem, branching out laterally five * 
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ing head, and fo as to admit of the growth of 


gow under them ſaſkciently to form a good 
* 


ard, and conſtant verdute; but if a ſhady | 
Grows required to be formed as ſoon as poſſi- 


ble, one'may be plantd&ontiguousand diſtinct 
tram the above, arranging the rows only at 
ten or fifteen feet diſtance, whereby it will 
afford ſhade ſeveral years before the other; 
and as it will always exhibit a more dark and 
gloomy ſhade for ſolitude, it will exhibit the 
gue variety, with .the other more 

ve. Open Groves chiefly for ſhade are 
alſo formed hy diſpoſing all the trees irregu- 
tarly, both that they may produce an imitation 
of a natural Grove, and fooner atford a 


tet ſhade and gloomineſs, which they will ef- 


fect conſiderably ſooner than in ſtraight rows: 
though Groves deſigned principally tor orna- 
ment, having the trees difpoſed in wide ranges, 
appear generally with a greater air of gran- 
deur as open Groves; but where there is 
extent of ground to work upon, open 
Groves may be formed in all the above me- 


Che Greves.—Theſe are formed of large 
trees, | ſome - planted in ſtraight lines, others 
irregularly. diſpoſed, having de ground be- 
tween them filled with various under-ſhrubs, 
and gravel or ſand walks continued through 
them in winding or ſerpentine turns; and 
which latter kind of Groves are ſometimes" 


continuel round the out boundaries of plea- | 


ſure-grounds, parks, &. both as ornamental 
plantations, and to afford ſhady and private 
walking, as well as ſheker from the 1ncle- 
mency of cold cutting winds ; and the various 
ſhrubs forming the underwood will have a de- 
lightful effect in the whole excurſion of the 

But with reſpect to Groves in general, it 
ſometimes happens, when a garden is to be 
laid out, that — old trees are found grow- 
ing upon the ſpot, in a proper fituation to 
conſtitute a Grove, which, if they do not too 

eatly approach to the habnation, nor ob- 
Fu any prineipal proſyect or diſtant view, 
ſhould | 


them,” which would require an age or two to 
form the like with any young plantation ; and 
that although 2 ſhould _ 2 
irregularly or Cc may omewhat 
matured by bb1 oY the moſt irregular 
and ill-f or thinning out ſome, where 
they form too cloſe a thicket for the deſign, 
either for an open or cloſe Grove. wrt 
GUAJACUM Lian Vitæ, or Pockwood. 
_ Conkilts of large Weſt Indian trees, gar- 
; 5 


- 


- 
* 


be preſerved with the utmoſt care; 
and at any rate it will be better to diſpenſe | 
with” many inconveniencies, than to deſtroy | 


2 # 
8 UE 
niſhed with oval, blunt, and acute - lobed leaves; 
and decandrious five-petalled flowers. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia.'. 
Charatters.) Carvx, five-parted and un- 
equal, concave and deciduous.” Cox ol EA. 
five ovate, roundith, obtuſe, ſpreading petals. 
inſerted in che cup. STAMINA, ten awl- 
ſhaped, erect filaments, topped with oblong; 
recurved antheræ. PI1STLLLUM an lar 
germen, ſhort, ſubulate ſtyle, crowned: with. 
an acute ſtigma, PEexIcarPIUM, an angu- 
late capfule with three or five cells, each 
containing a bony oblong ſeed. | 
The ſpecies is, | wy . 
t. GUAJACuM Mieinal. 
| Officinal Guajacum of the ſhops.) Guajacum: 
| with obtuſe leaves placed by. pairs. It riſes im 
the Weſt Indies to be a tree of confiderable 
bulk, the wood of which is very ſolid and re- 
ſinous, the ſmaller branches are garniſhed 
with pinnated leaves, divided inte two pair ot 
oval, blunt lobes, and terminated by cluſters 
of blue flowers, ſucceeded by angular capfules: 
containing the ſeeds. The bark and wood of 
this tree is uſed medicinally in diĩet- drinks, and 
much eſteemed for removing chronic diſorders: 
and impurities of the blood. 
2. GUAJACUM „ 
St. Juan American Li Vite of Porto 
Rico.] With pinnatifid leaves, divided into- 
many pairs of obtuſe lobes. ' 
3. /GUAJAcuM afram.” i 1 nf 
African | Acute-leaved Guajacum.] With 
 pinnatifid leaves, divided into many pairs of 


acute lobes. 25 #47254 FI$#+ © 
| They are propagated by ſeeds procured from 


* 
A 
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# 
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abroad; they ſhould be ſown in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed ; and when the young: 
plants have ariſen three or four inches high, 
— be tranſplanted into ſin 

un 


gle pots, and re- 
in the bark- bed, ſhading them until 
they have taken froſh root, and a ards ma- 
naged as other tender woody exotics. 
GUETTARDA, Guertarda). 7 
A genus furniſhing a beautiful tree for the 
ſtove, a native of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
Claſs and order, Afonecia Heptandria. 
The ſpecies is, | i 1 Pa 
GUETTARDA /pecisfa. 4 ti 
Specious Guettarda of Jada and Jamaica. 
With very large ovate-roundiſh, venoſe, en- 
tire leaves; and male and female flowers di- 
ſtin on the ſame plant ; growing in forked 
bunches ; having each à cylindric: 
cup, long, tubalous, funnel-ſhaped corolla, 
divides above in ſeven oblong lobes, contain- 
ing ſeven ſhort ſtamina in the males; and in 
the females a roundiſh germen, filiform ſtyle, 
crowned with a cylindric-beaded ſtigma, ſuc- 
ceeded 
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ceeded by a roundiſh drupaceous dry- fruit, 
furniſhed with ſeeds. 

This being a moſt tender Indian exotic, re- 
_ quires the conſlant protection of a hot-houſe 
in this country; is propagated by ſeeds ob- 
tained from abroad; and may alſo try layers 
and cuttings of the young wood ; the whole 
by means of a hot-bed, or the bark-bed in 
the ſtove. . 

It muſt be continued always in the ſtove or 
hot-houſe, and have the common culture of 
other woody exotics of the ſame tempera- 
ture. | 
+ GUILANDINA, Bonduc, or Nickar tree. 

A genus of tree and ſhrub exotics of Ame- 
- yica and the Weſt and Eaſt Tndies ; one a fine 
deciduous ornamental tree for the pleaſure- 
ground ; the others, tender kinds for the hot- 
Fouſs collection; growing with erect, firm, 
and flenderer ſtems and branches in the differ- 
ent ſpecies ; adorned with large, beautiful, 
pinnated leaves, ſix inches to halt a yard long; 
and terminal and lateral ſpikes of pentapeta- 
lous yellow flowers in ſummer and autumn. 
- Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.] CALYx, monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped, five-parted at the brim. CoroLLa, 
five ſpear-ſhaped, concave, ſeffile petals. ST A- 
MINA, ten ſubulate, erect filaments inſerted 
into the cup, and ſingle antheræ. PtsT1L- 
LUM, an oblong germen, flender ſtyle, and 
fimple ſtigma. PERICARTIUN, a rhom- 
boidal, broad, oblong, ſwelling, unilocular pod, 
including large, roundiſh-oval, hard ſeeds. 

The principal ſpecies are, 

Hardy kind. 

GUILANDINA diæca. 

Digcous Canada Bonduc, er Nickar-tree.] 
With an upright, firm ſtem, and ſmooth ath- 
coloured branches, riſing fifteen or twenty 
feet high; large doubly-pinnated leaves, of 
many {mooth entire folioles placed alternate; 
and with ſome dicecious flowers, or male and 
female on two diſtinct plants; flowering in 
July or Auguſt, but rarely produce ſeeds in 


this country. 
|: Tender kinds. 
2. GUILANDINA Bonduc. 


retained in ſome curious collections; a 


GUI 
prickly ſtem and branches; large ' pinnated, 
— fares the folioles armed with fingle 
ſpines. 5 

3. GuitLAanDINA Bonducella. 
- ( Bonducella) — or Leſſer. Indian Bondue. | 
Wich prickly ſtems, and pinnated, oblong- 
ovate leaves, having folioles armed with ſpines 
in pairs. WE | 

4. GUILANDINA Moringa. 

({ Moringa )—or Ceylon Nickar tree.] Wits . 
unarmed ſtem, and doubly-winged leaves, 
having the under pinna tnifoliate. 
Of the above ſpecies of Guilandina, the firſt 
is the moſt noted and common in the Britiſh 
gardens, a native of Canada, and hardy to 
proſper here in the full ground, and endure 
our fevereſt winters; and is a very deſirable 
deciduous tree to aſſemble in the thru 
plantations, where it will effect a conſpicuous 
contraſt and diverſity in its fine pinnated 
leaves : the other ſpecies are tender, being ex- 
otics from the hot regions of the Weſt and 
Eaſt Indies, require to have conſtant reſidence 
in a ſtove in this country, in which they are 
they 
form an agreeable variety in their large wing- 
ed foliage. | 

The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſeeds, lay- 
ers, ſuckers, and by cuttings, principally of 
the Toots : the ſeeds are procured from Ame- 
rica by the ſeedſmen, which fow in the ſpring, 
as ſoon as obtained, in a bed or border, &c. 
of common earth, and the young plants ma- 
naged nearly as other hardy ſeedlings : make 
layers of the young wood in autumn, flitting 
them underneath at a joint ; or ſuckers, where 
any occur, may be planted off in autumn or 
ipring, and cuttings of the upper running 
roots, or ſome cut and turned up in winter. 
The tender or ſtove kinds are alſo propa- 
gated by the methods as above; but the pots 
muſt be plunged in the bark-bed* in the ſtove, 
or ſome other; the ſeeds are procured from 
the Indies, where the plants grow naturally; 
and they, being remakably hard, a previous 
ſoaking, a day or two, will facilitate their 
germination, r Bol them directly; the wood: 
being alſo hard, it does not emit roots freely 


{ Bonduc) —Common Indian Bonduc. ] Wich 


by cuttings. 


H. EXIAN. 


+, 


H. 
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FH ie bi = Blood-flower. 


The plants are bulbous-rooted, her- 
eous, flowery perennials for the ſtove, 


having the roots crowned with long leaves, 


and etect flower-ſtalks a foot high, terminated 
by cluſters of monvupetalous, fix-parted, lili- 
aceous-ſhaped red flowers. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monagynia. 

Characters. ] CaLYx, a large, fix-leaved, 
anent involucrum, ſhaped like an umbel. 
ROLLA is one erect petal, divided into fax 
parts. STAMINA, fix awl-ſhaped filaments, 
and oblong, 1 PisSTIL- 


» incumbent antherz. 
LUM, a germen under the corolla, ſingle ſtyle, 
and ſtigma. PERICARPLIUM, a roundiſh tri- 


locular-berry, and three ſeeds. 


The ſpecies are, 

1. HEMANTHUS Coccinens. 

Scarlet Cape Heamanthus, or Bloody Lily.] 
Hzmanthus with a large, tunicated, bulbous 
root; crowned by tongue-ſhaped, flat, ſmooth, 
fleſhy leaves, ſpreading on the ground; and 
an upright, thick, ſpotted ſtalk, from three 
to ten or twelve inches ps terminated by 
2 large cluſter of blood-red flowers in au- 
tumn. | 
2. HEMANTHUS punicens. 

Red Guinea He manthus, or Baftard Dragon. ] 
Hzmanthus with a large, bulb-like, fleſhy, 
tuberous root, ſending up thick, fleſhy ſtalks a 
foot high, ſpotted like dragon-plant, and 

iſhed with lanceolate-oval, waved, ere 

leaves, and large umbellate cluſters of red 
flowers in ſummer. | 
HAMANTHUS carinatus. 

Carinated-leafed Cape Hemanthus.} Hæ- 
manthus, with a large bulbous-root, crowned 

three or four. long, narrow, carinated, or 
keel-ſhaped leaves; an upright, thick ſtalk a 
ſoot high, terminated by a cluſter of pale-red 
flowers in autumn. 

HeaMANTHUS ciliaris. 

Ciliated Cape Hemanthus.]J Hæmanthus 
with a large, bulbous root, tongue-ſhaped, 
ciliated leaves, and an upright, thick ſtal 
foot and half high, terminated by reddiſh 
flowers in autumn. 

All theſe plants are exotics of Africa, and 
require the protection of a hot-houſe in this 
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| country, ſo muſt be always kept in pots, and 


continued in that department, where, if plung- 
ed in the bark-bed, they will lower annually, 
and make a fine appearance, E 
They are herbaceous, bulbous-rooted per- 
ennials, durable in root, but renew their 
leaves and ſtalks annually, flowering in ſum- 
mer and towards autumn ; the autumnal kinds 
generally flower before the leaves ariſe; and 
when the flower fades, the leaves come up, 
continue all winter, and decay in fpring or 
early in ſummer. pps 
heir flowers are extremely ornamental, 
appearing in large cluſters, protruded from a 
large permanent involucrum ; each ſeparate 
flower is of one petal, divided into fix parts 
(ſee the Charafers) ; and is ſucceeded by red 
berries; but rarely any but the ſecond ſort 
ripen in perfection in England. | 
All che ſorts muſt be potted in light earth; 
and the proper time for planting, tranſplant. 
ing, or to new pot them, is in ſpring, or carly 
in ſummer, when their leaves decay; 
the roots may be had of moſt of the nurſery- 
men, who propagate them for ſale ; though 
they increaſe but Nowly here, ſo are often 
procured from the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they naturally grow ; they ſhould be planted 
as ſoon as arrive, obſerving to ſupply 
them with water, which however muſt be but 
ſparingly in winter, ICE 
hey may be propagnted by off-ſets from 
the roots, when their leaves, &c. decay, like 
other bulbs; and may alſo be propagated by 
feeds ſown in pots of light ſandy earth, plunging 
them in the bark-bed in the ſtove. 
HAMATOXYLUM, Blood - wood, or 


Wood | 
It furniſhes one ſpecies, an exotic-tree of 
South America, retained here in ſtoves for 
variety. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
_ Charatters.] CALxx is five-parted, and 
permanent. CoRoLLA, five oval petals. STA- 


a MINA, ten long filaments, and ſmall antherz. 


PISTILLUM, an oval germen, ſimple ſtyle, 

and thick indented ſtigma. PErICcAaRPIUM, 

an unilocular capſule, and compreſſed ſeeds. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. 


H Ma- 


HAT 


H=zMAToxYLUM Campechianum. 
 Campeachy Hematoxylum, or Log-woed.} 
Hath an irregular, crooked ſtem, riſing fit- 
teen or twenty feet high, ſends out many 
crooked branches armed with thorns, and 
rniſhed with pinnated leaves of three or 
our pair of lobes ; and from the axillas exect 
bunches of pale yellow flowers, ſucceeded by 
oblong capſules containing the ſeeds, but do 
not produce any in this country. et 
e wood of this tree is in great eſtima- 
tion among the dyers, for dying purple and 
the fineſt blacks, and grows in amazing plen- 
ty in the Bay of Campeachy, and other parts 
of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, from whence the 
wood is ſent to Europe as a valuable com- 
modity, and is become a conſiderable branch 
of trade. © : 
A few of the plants are preſerved here in 
hot - houſes for variety, where they grow free- 
Iv, and aftain ſeveral feet in * 
It may be propagated by ſeeds procured 


from abroad, ſowing them in pots, and 
Plunge them in a bark hot-bed: when the 
plants are three inches high, prick. them in 
ſeparate {mall pots, and replunge them in the 
bark-bed in the ſtove. 

HALESIA, Carolina Snow-drop tree. 

In this genus are two hardy, deciduous 
flowering ſhrubs, cultivated in our ornamental 
plantations, natives of America; both of up- 
right, tall, ſhrubby growth, adorned with 
ſpear-ſhaped and oval leaves, and cluſters of 
monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, white flowers. 

Claſs and order, Dadecandria Monogyma. 

Charaders.] CALYx, ſmall, monophyllous, 
four-parted at the edge, and perſiſtent. Co- 
ROLLA, monopetalous, veatricoſe-bell-ſhaped, 
the mouth cut into four parts, obtuſe, ſpread- 
ing. STAMINA, twelve ſubulate, erect fila- 
ments, having oblong, blunt antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM,, an. oblong germen, in the bottom 
of the calyx, {lender 058 and fingle ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM,. an. oblong, corticated nut, 


| 


and two internal loculi, in each of which is 
depoſited a ſingle ſeed. 
The ſpecies are,. 
1. HALES1A tetraptera. ; 
Quadrangular-fruited Hale/ia.] With ſhrub- 
ſtems, branching eight or ten, to twelve or 


| 
with four or two membranaceous angles, | 


 leria with a woody 
| ſeven. feet high; oval, ſawed, ſhining- green 
leaves placed oppohte; and red flowers. grow- 


% 


HAL 


 foot-ſtalks, and cluſters of white flowers, fuc- 


ceeded by winged fruit, having two angles. 

Both theſe are originally natives of Caro- 
lina, &c. but are hardy, and have been long 
in our nurſeries and ornamental plantations ; 
and are yery eligible to aſſemble with others 
in forming ſhrubbery clumps and other com- 
E of that nature in pleaſure- grounds, 

C. 


border of light earth in a warm ſituation, or 
in a hot- which wilt forward the vege- 
tation of the ſeeds and growth of the youn 

plants more effectually; but muſt be 9.9, 
to the full air all ſummer, and only have oc- 
caſional protection in ſevere weather in win- 
ter till they acquire ſome degree of ſtrength, 
then Tl — the nurſery : and to raiſe 
them by layers, it may be performed in au- 
tumn or ſpring in the young ſhoots- of laſt 


ſummer; giving each a flight notch or lit at 
the joint, wa 


ying that part in the earth, and 
they will be rooted next autumn for planting 


off into the nurſery ; in which permit 
theſe and the ſeedling plants to-remain till of 


two or three feet growth, or more, for final. 
tranſplanting into the ſhrubbery, &. | 
HALLERIA, African Fly Honey-ſockle, 
One ſpecies, an ever-green, ſhrubby plant, 
for the green-houſe. | 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Angio/permia.. 
Characters] CaLvx is monophyllous,. 
three-parted, and permanent. CoroLLa, 
one ringent or grinning petal, having the 
limb . 4 and | cat. at top; — up- 
per part longeſt, blunt, and emarginated; the 
ſide ones ſhort and pointed; __ the lower 
one very ſhort and acute. STAMIN A, two 


long and two ſhort filaments, and didymous 


anthere. PISTILLUM, an oval germen, 
long ſtyle, and fimple ftigma. PRRICAR- 
PIUM, a roundiſh, bilocular berry, and two 
hard ſeeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

HALLERIA /uceida, 

Lucid, er fhining-leaved Haller] Hal- 
ſtem, branching fax or- 


ing ſcatteringly along the lides of the branch- 


fifteen feet high; garniſhed with lanceolate-| es in June, tucceeded by roundith berries in 
oval, jagged leaves on glandulous foot-ſlalks ; | autumn. 
a 72 


s of white flowers at the ſides of the ; 
Africa, requiring {heker of a g ſe here 
in winter, and mult be always kept in pots, 


and managed as other exotics of the green= 


branches, and the fruit four-angled. 

 HALESIA diptera. G 
Biangular-fruited Huleſia.] With ſhrubby, 
branching ſtems, of ſimilar growth to the firſt 


ſpecies ; garniſhed wich oval leaves on ſmooth 
| 


This is an ever-green, ſh plant of 


houſe department, and will make a pretty va- 
riety in that collection. 8 


They are propagated by ſeeds and layers: | 
eee Ne | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The flowers are of the grinning tribe, be- 
ing formed of one irregular petal, cut into 
Four unequal f. and reſemble fome 
ſorts of honey-ſuch les. See the Charaters. 
It may be raiſed ſeed, in a hot- bed in 
ſpring; alſo by cuttings of its young branches, 
planted in pots in April, May, or June, and 
plunged in a hot-bed, giving occaſi 
and water. 7 
HAMAMELISs. Witch Hazel. 


the ſhrubbery. 
- Claſs and order, Tetrandria Digynia. 
CharaFers.] CaLyx, a triphyllous involu- 
crum, and a double proper cup, or perian- 
thium, having the exterior part of two, and 
the interior part of four leaves. CoRoLLA, 
four long, narrow, reflexed petals, and four 
reQtariums adhering * thereto. STAMINA, 
four narrow filaments, and horned, reflexed 
antherz. PISTILLUM;, an oval, hairy er- 
men, two ſtyles, and capitated ſtigmas. PE- 
RICARPIUM, nene. SEMINA, an oval nut 
ſituated in the calyx. 
The ſpecies is, | 
HAMAMELIS virg/%7ana. 
- Firginian Hamamelis.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching three or four feet high ; oval, in- 
dented, alternate leaves, reſembling thoſe of 
the common hazel, and flowers 8 in 
cluſters from the joints of the young branches; 
appearing at the fall of the leaf in November 
and December, but producing no feeds in 
England. 
is is an American ſhrub, of hardy growth; 
is admitted here in our ſhrubberies to increaſe 
the variety in the collection of hardy ſhrubs 
in extenſive gardens ; but its lowers are more 
ſingular for their a rance in winter, when 
the leaves are fallen, than their beauty. 
It is propagated by ſeed, and by layers of its 
young branches. ; 
By Seed. This is procured from America; 
ſow it in an eaſterly border, half an inch deep; 
they 
fore; ſo keep the 
then; when, if the ſeaſon proves very dry, 
give moderate waterings, alſo in ſummer; and 
when two years old, tranſplant them in nur- 


rows. 


Ia autumn, or even in winter, 
and carly in ſpring it may be done, and the 
oung twigs of the laſt ſummer's ſhoot thould 
choſen ; giving them a flit at a joint, Ia 
them in the earth, and will be rooted, 
and fit to tranſplant into nurſery by au- 

tumn following, 


HAND-GLASSES, ſquare and bell-ſhaped 


| 


onal ſhade 


will come up the ſecond ſpring, not be- 
ground clean from weeds till 


3 


nan 
ing over, and protecting, and forwarding ma- 


ny forts of plants in their growth. 


g 


Theſe Hand-Glaſſes are of great dung jn 
eral gardening; in the kitchen garden both 


for protecting ſome tenderith plants in winter, 
as young. cauliflower and lettuce plants; and 
in raiſing ſome ſeedling young plants of both 
theſe in the ſpring, and ſeveral others, either 
in a hot- bed defended with the ſaid Glaſſes, or 


| in a warm border under the ſame protection; 
It furniſhes one hardy deciduous ſhrub-for 


alfo ſmall fallading by the fame means; which, 
in default of frames and lights, may be uſed 
very beneficially on * limilar occaſions, 
and are particularly neceffary in the culture of 
the ral crops of ſummer cucumbers, to 
place upon the hot-bed ridges made in April 
and May, and alfo occaſionally for melon- 
ridges made in the ſame ſeaſon to produce a 
crop of autumnal fruit; and in the flower- 
arden, pleaſure-grounl, nurſery, green-houſe, 
c. Hand-Glaſſes alſo prove very uſeful in pro- 
pagating, raiſing, and protecting many kinds 
of curious plants in young or {mall growth, 
both occaſionally in being placed on hot-beds 
over ſeeds, cuttings, &c. and on beds of natu- 
ral earth, pots, tubs, and boxes of the ſame. 
They may be employed occaſionally, in 
want of frames and lights, in raifing many of 
the tenderer or curious annual flowers, ſuch as. 
African and French marygolds, chryſanthe- 
mums, balſams, ten- weeks ſtocks, and others of 
that quality; the ſeeds either ſown in a mode 
rate hot-bed, or warm border, in April, and co- 
vered with Hand-Glaſſes, will bring them 
conſiderably forwarder than if fully expoſed to 
the open air, or under cover of mats of nights, 
&c. See ANNUAL PLANTS. "5.x 
And Hand-Glaſſes are very uſeful in ſtrik- 
ing many ſorts of ſmall cuttings and flips of 
tender or curious plants, ſuch as myrtles, and 
other ſimilar kinds; covering them down cloſe 
with a glaſs, will greatly forward their root- 
ing; allo cuttings of youn flower-ſtalks, or 
ſeveral ſorts of flowering plants raiſed by that 
method ; pipings of pinks, carnations; double 
{weet-willams, cuttings or flips of double 
wall-flowers, and of many other ſorts in ſmall 
cuttings, planted cloſe in beds, borders, or pots 
in ſpring and ſummer, and covered with Hand- 
Glaſſes, they will much ſooner emit roots be- 
low and ſhoots above; and likewiſe pots of 
; cuttings of curious plants plunged in a hot- 
| bed, or in the bark-bed of the ſtove, and co- * 
vered alſo with a Hand-Glaſs, it will promote 
a more ſpcedy vegetation of roots, and ad- 
vancement in top growth, | 
Hand-Glaſſes being of two kinds, ſquare or 
round leaded Glaſſes, confiſting of many ſmall 


Glaſſes, ſeparately movable by hand, for plac- 


* 


panes of glaſs worked into the lead-work, 3 2 ] 
4 - 
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Hell-ſhaped Glaſſes, all 57 one piece; ſhall 


juſt mention the principal particulars relating 
to each. 48 

The leaded Hand Glaſſes are moſt generally 
made exactly ſquare, and ſometimes round 
or circular-oAagonal ; but principally ſquare 
for general uſe; though the others are alſo 
very eligible; and, in all of which, each is 
formed in an open frame-work of ſtrong win- 
dow-lead,._ and ſometimes of caſt-iron in the 
ſame form, but more commonly lead; the 
lower part being upright, fix to eight or ten 
inches depth, and the upper hipped off or 
floped on each fide, narrowing upward, termi- 
nating in a point, as it were, at top, havin 
in that part a fixed erect ring handle of the 
ſame material; and the glaſs-work, in many 
{mall panes, are laid in the lead-work, and the 
joints all well bruſhed with proper cement, to 
render the whole perfectly wind and We! 
tight. 

” Theſe leaded Hand-Glaſſes are of different 
dimenſions, from twelve or eighteen inches to 
two feet wide, or more, to ſuit different 
purpoſes; though for general uſe in kitchen 
gardens, and for moſt other occaſions, about 
eighteen inches width is the more common 
ſize, and nearly the ſame in depth in the whole; 
but ſome for particular occaſions are of ſmall. 
er ſizes, from ſix or eight to ten or twelve 
inches width ; and ſome of theſe ſmaller kinds 
are made circular or otagonal, to place ſome- 
times over pots, or ſingle plants, of particular 
ſorts, and for ſeveral other ſmall purpoſes in 
ſome curious plants and flowers of young 
or tender growth; however, the larger ſizes 
ſhould be adopted for all principal Hand-Glaſs 
occaſions. 

As before intimated, Hand-Glaſſes of the 
above ſorm are ſometimes framed of caſt-iron, 
and the glaſs laid in putty, or leaded down ; 
which kind of Glaſſes are very neat, ſtrong, 
and durable, but are heavy, and treble the ex- 
penſe of leaded glaſſes; the frames being caſl 
at the caſt-iron fan-light and window-ſath 
manufactories; and the glaziers perform the 
glaſs work, though, in all caſes, theſe may not 
probably be ſo generally eligible, eſpecially 
when the condenſed moiſture within adhering 
in drops to the ruſty iron-work of the frame, 
and dropping upon the plants, _y have a 
prejudicial effect on ſome tender kinds. 

But as the difference of prices of the leaded 
Glaſſes and thoſe of caſt-iron being confider- 
able, the latter are not likely to be adopted for 

eneral uſe ; the former being two or three to 
tour or five ſhillings ; the others three times as 
much, according to ſize, which however will 
be more than three times the duration in ule. 
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Bell Hand-Glaſſes or Bell-Glaſſes being all 


of one piece, are blown at the glaſs-houſes, 
at London and Newcaſtle, and ſome other 
places; they are equally eligible or ſuperior to 
the leaded glafſes in many caſes, eſpecially in 
kitchen gardens, or more particularly for the 
preſervation of plants in winter, ſuch as the 
early crops of cavliflowers planted out in Oc- 
tober or November under Hand-Glaſſes to 
ſtand the winter, as alſo ſometimes lettuces 
under the ſame Glaſſes with the cauliflower 
plants ; and generally thoſe of each under the 
Bells, are preferved in a ſtronger growth than 
others under the leaded Glaſſes : and the ſame 
Glaſſes, when done with the early cauliflowers 
in April, become equally uſeful to place on the 
hot-bed ridges of cucumbers and melons, for 
the ſummer and autumn crops ; and for all of 
which occaſions, they are much uſed by the 
market kitchen gardeners. 

Theſe Bell-Glaſſes are in dimenſions for 
common uſe nearly. in proportion to that of 
the larger ſizes of leaded Glaſſes above de- 
ſcribed, or rather wider below; made in the 
bell form, having a rough knob at top ſerving 
as a handle, by which to lift the Glaſſes as re- 
quired ; they ſhould not be made too high and 
narrowing upward; but rather more ſquat and 
dome-form above, which is greatly preferable 
in promoting a ſtrong growth, not ſo liable 
to draw as in higher narrow-topped Glaſſes, 
and the plants receive the benefit of the ſun 
to greater advantage. 

hey may be obtained at the glaſs-houſes 
of the dimenſions and form iel in which 
they are fold at ten or twelve to fifteen pounds 
the hundred, or nearly in proportion for ſmall- 
er quantities. | 

In the above two ſorts of Hand-Glaſſes, 
there 1s this advantage attending the leaded 
ones, that when any of the glaſs- work is bro- 
ken it can be readily mended or replaced 
by the glaziers ; but the Bells, when much 
broken, are in a manner uſeleſs; or however if 
they are not broken into pieces, they may be 
joined with a cement of ſtrong white lead, 
and placed under cover till the cement is tho- 
roughly dry; and then, with care in handling 
them, they will lafl a long time; and it may 
be proper to remark, that as new Bell. Glaſſes 
are more hable to crack by froſt, or too haſty 
moving them, than older ones ſeaſoned to the 
weather; ſo that, in uſing new ones the firſt 
winter in crops ofcarly cauliflowers, &c. ſhould 
be very careful in handling the Glaſſes in liſt- 
ing them off and on, or raiſing one fide occa- 
ſionally for the admiſhon of air; and on which 
conſideration, the ſeaſoned old found glaſſes are 
more valuable than the new. 
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In both the above Kinds of Hand-Glaſſes, 
the leaded Squares and Bells, they are in great 
uſe in the numerous and extenſive kitchen 

| grounds in the vicinity of London; as ſome- 
times in one conſiderdie garden ſeveral hun- 
dred are employed, and ſome two or three 
thouſand ; all priacipally 8 carl jy vil . 
ers, from November till the middle or latter | umn. - 1 b 
end of April, to protect the plants in winter | Both the above ſpecies are ſhrubby and du- 
and forward them in the ſpring, then having | rable in ſtem and branches; the firſt and va- 
effected that purpoſe, are immediately remov- | rieties are ever-green ; the ſecond is decidu- 
ed to ridges of cucumbers, and ſometimes | ous, dropping its leaves in autumn; both are 
melons. ; exceedingly hardy, proſper almoſt any-where, 

HEDERA, Ivy, the Ivy-tree. and are remarkable tor their "ps, 9; proper- 

This Genus furaiches two ſhrubby climb- | iy of emitting rooting cirrhi all along the tides 
ers, one an ever-green, the other a decidu- | of their ſtalks and branches, ſtriking root in 
ous plant, both celebrated for their climbing any 1 ſupport, thereby climbing 
property, in aſcending to the top of the high- | to a prodigious height. pe 
eſt trees, buildings, or any adjacent ſupport, } The firit ſpecies, Hedera Helix, or com- 
rooting in the bark of the trees, walls, &c. mon Ivy, is well known to all, by its grow- 
as they aſcend. 
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an hundred feet high or more, by their cir- 
thous roots from the ſides of the ſtalks, ſtrik- 
ing root in walls, &c. as they aſcend ; gar- 
nithed with quinquefoliate, deciduous leaves, 
being compoled of five oval, ſerrated lobes, 
cloſely covering all the ſtalks and branches in 
ſummer, dying away to a reddiſh tinge in au- 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogyma . 

CharaFers.] CaLvyx, a imall, many-part- 
ed involucrum to each corymbus of flowers, 
and a five-parted cup to cach floret. Co- 
ROLLA, each floret compoſed of five oblong, 
ſpreading, incurved-pointed petals. STAMI- 
NA, five awl-ſhaped filaments, and incum- 
bent antheræ. PISTILLUM, a turbinated ger- 
men, ſhort ſtyle, and ſingle ſtigma. PERI- 
CARPIUM, a globular, unilocular berry, and 
five ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. HeDErA Helix. 

{ Helix er Common Evergreen Juy-trec.] 
Hath ſhrubby, long, flexible, rooting ſtalks, 
climbing upon ſupport many feet high, by 
their cirrhous roots emitted from the tides of 
the fialks and branches, ſtriking root in the 
bark of trees, walls, &c. as they aſcend ; gar- 
niſhed with large, lobated, and ſometimes 
oval leaves, and corymbous cluſters of green- 
1th flowers at the ends of the young thoots, 
ſucceeded by cluſters of round berries, ripen- 
ing to a black, and a yellow colour, in the 
varieties. | 

Varietics.] Common black-berried ivy-tree 
— Silver-ſtriped-leaved ivy--Gold-ſtriped ivy 
Yellow-berried'ivy—Dwart creeping ivy. 

All theſe varietics are ever-green; they flow- 
er in September, and the berries continue their 
growth all winter, and ripen towards ſpring, 
which, in contraſt with the leaves, exhibit a 
delightful variety ; but the yellow-berned kind 
1s rare in this country. 

2. HEDERA quinquefolia. 

Fiue-leauved deciduous Toy, — commonly call- 
ed Virginia Creeper.) Hath ſhrubby, very long, 
fender, rooting ſtalks, climbing upon ſupport 


ing wild in our woods, hedges, and-upon old 
walls and other buildings, &c. eſpecially the 
common green ſort, which, by its climbing 
{talks and branches rooting all along in the 
bark of the adjacent trees, &c. aſcends and 
{urrounds their items, and mounts to their tops; 
alſo over-runs walls, pales, and the whole 
ſides and tops of houſes, rearing its head often 
above the chimney, and frequently aſcends to 
the very top of church-tawers in the co > 
cloſely attaching itſelf to its ſupport by its cir- 
rhous roots emitted from all the ſtalks and 
ihoots in their progreſs of climbing; and hav- 


ing reached the top of its ſupport, of whatſo- 


ever kind, it there forms a ſhort woody trunk, 
and large buſhy head. In default of ſupport, 
it will run upon the ground, branching and 
rooting as it advances, and ſoon cover a large 
{pace; therefore, with reſpe& to its uſe in 
gardening, it may be planted to cover the ſur- 
tace of unſightly walls, old pales, and the 
like; which u will ſoon effect with little trou- 
ble; it is allo excellently adapted to over-run 
grottos, caves, cots, hermitages, root-houſes, 
artificial ruins, &c. to give them a more ru- 
ral appearance ; likewiſe may be planted here 
and there in wilderneſſes, cloſe groves, thady 
walks, and other places of ſolitude, to run up 
large trees; and for variety, may ſtation a 
plant here and there in open ſhrubberies, plac- 
ing a ſtout ſtake or poſt for it to climb upon, 
which it will ſoon ſurround and hide, and rear 
its head above it, and form a thick buſh at top; 
it may allo be trained up to a ſtem, and made 


to form a buſhy head. Thus ws Ren Ivy- 


tree, though a common wild plant, be employ- 
ed in our gardens ; but its commonneſs render- 
ing it of little eſtimation with moſt people, it is 


| ſeldom cultivated : all the varieties, however, 


are 
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are beautiful ever-green climbers; the ſtriped- | 
leaved kinds in particular have ſingular ele- 
gance, when trained againſt walls in any 
conſpicuous fituation ; and all the ſgris may 
be raiſed abundantly by cuttings of their ſhoots, 
which root freely, make amazing _— in 
growth, and faſten themſelves to any ſupport 
with very little aſſiſtance. | 

The ſecond ſpecies, Hedera quinquefolta, is 
an American plant, but ſo hardy that it will 

roſper any where, and is a true ſpecies of the 
5 as it climbs and plants its roots into walls, 

&c. like that plant; is of ſurpriſing quick 
growth, frequently ſhooting twenty feet or 
more in one ſummer, ſtriking root into the 
joints of walls, mounts to the top of the 
higheſt buildings, branching and ſpreading 
widely each way; and as it proſpers in any 
ſituation, is well calculated to plant againſt 

any unſightly walls or high buildings, to co- 

ver them; and for which purpoſe it is 2 | 
uſed in London, no plant being ſo well 

adapted, as it will thrive in the midſt ' of 
that city, amongſt the cloſeſt buildings, and 
ſoon reach their tops, covering them effectu- 
ally with its beautiful five-lobed foliage in 
ſummer. 

Prop 


agation. 

Both the ſpecies = reſpective varieties are 
propagated with great facility, by cuttings of 
their young ſhoots in autumn or ſpring in a 
ſhady border, which will readily take root, 
and in one year will form good plants, and 
may then be planted out for good where they 
are to remain, or remain longer in the nurſe- 
ry, as may be convenient: cuttings may alſo 
be planted at once where they are to remain, 
and they will alſo ſucceed: the common lvy 
may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, ſown as ſoon 
as they are ripe, in March or April, which, 
if kept ſhady and moiſt, will often rife the 
ſame ſeaſon. 

When any of the ſorts are planted againſt 
walls, &c. they will only require a little 
conducting at firſt, juſt to nail their firſt 
ſhoots thereto: they will afterwards plant 
their roots firmly in the ſupport, and fix them- ; 
ſelves. 

HEDGES, growing fences, employed oc- 
caſionally both for uſe and ornament, as out- 
ward fences to gardens, and to divide the in- 
ternal parts of the ground. 

Growing Hedge - fences are the cheapeſt, 
the moſt eligible, and ornamental pores: 
fences that can be employed in ſuch parts 
where walls, &c. are not particularly neceſ- 
{ary for wall-trees, and may in ſuch caſes be 
employed, both as outward fences to garden- 
"roms nurſeries, and plantations; as alſo 


g 
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to divide, where neceſſary, the different parts 
of the ground; in both caſes ſerving as a 
defence againſt men and beaſts, as well as 
afford occaſional ſhelter and ſhade to particu 
lar diſtricts, as effectually as the beſt wall 


ling fences. 


or 
n. ſorts of ſhrub and tree- plants, both 


\ deciduous and ever-greens, may be occaſion- 


ally employed for hedges, bo 
fences, an 


of. ground, 


as outward 
for dividing any internal portion 
: For outward Hedges. | 
| The white-thorn, or haw-thorn-tree, forms 
the beſt outward hedge-fence in the world; 


| which being properly trained by trimming, 


or clipping annually, is rendered the cloſeſt, 
hardieſt, and moſt effectual hedge for a fence 
of any other tree yet known ; and being very 
durable, is preferable to all others for outward 
Hedge-fences both to gardens and fields; alſo 
for the diviſions of fields, where are ex- 
poſed to cattle ; and for either purpole a hedge 
of thus ſort is formed by planting young plants 
or ſets raiſed from ſeed in the nurſery, which, 
when a year or two old, or as big as a gooſe- 
quill, to the ſize of the little finger, are proper 
tor this uſe ; and the methods of planting them 
are exhibited hereafter ; and for 98 in 
raiſing the plants, ſee CRAT OS. 

Hedges of thus plant are commonly called 
quick-ſet Hedges, in a cuſtomary or confined 
lenſe, though in a general ſenſe it may with 
propriety be underſtood of all growing Hedg- 
es, to diſtinguiſh them from dead-hedges, 
formed with ſtakes and buſhes. 

The black-thorn, or floe-tree, is alſo pro- 
per to be employed for field Hedges, and forms 
a very ſtrong durable fence ; but by its pro- 
ducing ſuch abundance of ſuckers from the 
root, widely on every fide, as to over-run the 
adjoining ground, renders it the leſs eſteemed 
for general uſe ; as it is, however, well armed 
with thorns, and of quick growth, it may be 
rendered a good outward field fence againſt 
molt cattle, or to divide fields, &c. generally 
planted on the top or fide of a bank formed 
for that occaſion; and a Hedge of this tree 
may be raiſed either by ſowing the ſeed, i. e. 
the floes, in autumn as ſoon as ripe, in the 
place where you would form the Hedge, in one 
or two drills the whole length, a foot aſunder, 
and an inch or two deep, covering them over 
with earth; or you may firſt —— the plants 


in a nurſery, or procure young ſets from the 


neighbouring hedges, as this plant never fails 


"affording great abundance of fuckers or 


ſpawn, annually from the roots; fo that hav- 


ing procured a proper ſupply of ſets, of either 


fort, p em in one or two rows the 


whole 


| 
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whole length of your intended Hedge. See 


PruUNvs. | 

The crab-tree, both of the apple and thorny 
ſorts of plums, are alſo qemetimes planted for 
field Hedges, and will ſooh w up ; obſerv- 
ing that plants for this purpoſe ſhould be fuch 
as are raiſed from the kernels of the wild crabs, 
which generally come more thorny than thoſe 
of the cultivated kinds, and ſhoot more bran- 
chy and cloſe quite from the bottom, forming 
a thicker growth in the Hedge order; and a 
Hedge of them may either be raifed by ſowing 
the kernels of the fruit in autumn or winter, 
in the place where the Hedge is intended, in 
drills the whole length an inch deep, covering 
them that depth with earth; or may raiſe plants 
from ſeed in the nurſery, which, when a year 
or two old, plant out for good (fee Pyrus and 
Paunus). A Hedge of theſe plants is only 
recommended as being of quick growth, and 
in default of better; and befides its property 
as a held-tence, ſome plants of the Hedge may 
be ſuffered to grow up, and they will afford 
an annual crop of crabs for verjuice; and a 
proper number of the plants may be uſed as 

ſtand in the Hedge for ſtocks, to graft 
either with uſeful family apples, or forts pro- 
per for cider, and, being thus grafted, may 
always remain to run up for ſtandards. 

The elder-tree is alfo frequently uſed for 
outward Hedges, eſpecially when a fence is 
wanted as ſoon as poffible, as it will form the 
moſt expeditious Hedge-fence of almoſt ay 
other tree commonly uſed in Hedges, thoug 
not the moſt effectual nor beautiful; however, 
where an immediate outward Hedge-fence is 
required to any IR Ry or planta- 
tion, the clder may be to form a fen- 
cible Hedge in one year, by planting large 


truncheons, or cuttings of the ſtraighteſt up- 


right ſhoots and branches, from two or three 
to ſix feet long, planted either upright a foot 
diſtance, and wattled along the top to pre- 
ſerve them firm and even; or may be placed 
ſlanting acroſs one another checquer-wiſe, 
forming a fort of lattice-work, which will be 
the moſt effetual method. In either method 
of planting, ſharpen the lower ends of theſe 
cuttings, making holes to receive them fifteen 
or eighteen inches deep, either in level ground, 
or the ſides or tops of banks ; they will readily 
emit roots, and thoot —_—_ at top the fame 
year. But, for their general propagation, fee 
SAMBUCUS. 

The alder-tree is alſo proper to plant for 
Hedges in wet or marſhy ground, as being an 
aquatic, and will grow by {mall or large cut- 
tings like the elder, and will ſoon form a fence; 
2 
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| rivers, brooks, or other water, this tree is 
very propet, as its roots, and numerous ſuck- 
ers ariſing from their lower parts, form ſuch 
a cloſe thicket, as effectually to preſerve the 
earth of the banks from being undermined and 
waſhed away. See BETULA ALNUs. 

The Lombardy poplar emitting numerous 
lide- branches quite from the bottom, and be- 
ing of very quick growth, may be occaſtfon- 
ally employed to form an expeditious outward 
Hedge along the ſide or top of a bank or ditch, 
or to train as a loftier Hedge for ſhelter, ſhade, 
blind, &c. in a ſimilar fitvation, or any-where, 
as may be required; for this tree is not reluc- 
tant to any common ſoil, ſituation, or expo- 
ſure, and of which may form an immediate 
| Hedge at once, if wanted, of five or ſix feet 
or more, having young trees, well branched 
| from the bottom, heading the top to the above 
height, and planted in a ſingle row a foot or 
two aſunder; or may plant younger ſets of 
two or three teet, and train them accordingly : 
but deſigned as an outward Hedge, ſhould 
generally have an outſide ditch; and in all of 
which, may be kept to an orderly thick growth, 
by proper clipping in ſummer. * 

Willow 1s alſo ſometimes planted to form 
an outward Hedge along the fides of watery 
ditches, brooks, rivulets, &c. or an marſhy 
or moiſt ſituation, or as required, planted 
either by ſmall cuttings, or larger, long ſets 
of ſeveral feet, and inſerted in the manner di- 
rected for the elder cuttings to form an im- 
mediate Hedge ; and in either method it will 
run up quickly, and may be kept cloſe and 
regular by proper cutting. 

Holly torms an excellent and moſt beautiful 
hedge, and is the beſt ever-green Hedge that 
can be planted for an outward Hedge-fence ; 
for it grows very cloſe, and is well furniſhed 
with leaves, which being armed with 'thorns, 
no cattle will browſe upon them ; and being 
always in foliage, affords good ſhelter in win- 
ter, and appears ornamental at all ſeaſons. 
The only objection to a holly Hedge for ge- 
neral ute, is its lowneſs of growth the Fn 
four or five years, as rooting but moderately ; 
but when once it has eſtabliſhed itſelf, it makes 
amends by its progreſs in height, ſtrength, and 

thickneſs; and, as a fence, is equal, if not 
ſuperior to any other Hedge whatever ; and 
| for beauty, may be ſaid to ſurpaſs all, if neat- 
ly trained by clipping once or twice. annually 
in ſummer. A Hedge of this ſort is formed 
either by ſowing the ſeeds at once in the place 
where you intend to have the hedge, in drills 
an inch and halt deep; or by planting young 
| plants of two or three years old from the 


where Hedges are neceſſary by the ſides of nurſery; which is rather the moſt eligible 
8 | 


practice, 
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practice, planting them in one or two rows, 
though two rows planted a foot aſunder, and 
the ſame in each row, will form the thickeſt 
and moſt effectual for an outward Hedge ; 
but either of which will, in eight, nine, or ten 
years, form a good fence. For particulars in 
raiſing the plants, ſee IL Ex. | 

Lew is occaſionally planted as a boundary 
Hedge in ſome particular parts of a garden, 
and, when full grown, forms a very thick cloſe 
Hedge, though not ſo effectually by way of | 
a fence, as the holly, as being wholly devoid of 
defenſive armature; and is therefore not eli- 
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| As the haw-thorn or white-thorn Hedges · 
commonly called quick or quick- ſet Hedges · 
are the moſt effekkua and moſt frequently 
uſed outward Hedge-fence, we will therefore 
firſt exhibit the method of planting and form- 
ing theſe kind of Hedges as outer fences againſt 
cattle, &c. which, to render it more eſtectual, 
ſhould always have a ditch and bank as above 
obſerved. The plants or ſets for forming the 
Hedge are raiſed from the ſeed or haws, as 
directed under their proper genus (ſece Cr a- 
TEGUS Oryacantha); and when from ons to 
two or three years old, zhout the ſize of a large 


ible for any general outward fence in expoſed | gooſe quill, or a little more or lefs, are proper 


{ituations, except where guarded by ditch or 
bank on the outſide. 


lets for planting out to form Hedges, as obſerv- 
ed in their propagation. Having your quick 


he furze plant is ſometimes uſed for an ready, then in the place where you intend to- 
ACT pd ee Hedge fence for fields, |plant the Hedge, mark out a ſpace for a 


which, however, makes but an indifferent 
Hedge, being apt to die off in gaps; but as 
it will grow upon os banks, or any poor 
dry ſoil, where ſcarcely any other plant will 
thrive, it may on that conſideration be uſed 
for a hedge ; which is to be effected by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in autumn, at once 1n the place 
where it is deſigned to have the Hedge, in 
drills an inch 2 half deep. See ULEx, 
With reſpect to the method of planting 


the above kinds of Hedges, take the follow- | 


ing hints. a 

All outward Hedges, deſigned as fences, 
ſhould generally have a ditch and bank; the 
ditch, &c. ſerving as a defence to the young 
Hedge againſt cartle, &c. till it is grown up 
to a fencible ſtate of itſelf; and afterwards 
renders the whole a more etfeftual outward 
fence; or if planted on level ground, ſhould 
be defended with railing, open pales, hurdles, 
or a ſtake and buſh dead hedge, till advanced 
to the above growth; fo that if a ditch and 
bank is intended, the ditch to be on the out- 


ditch, three feet wide at top, as before ob- 
ſerved; which is to be digged two or three 
feet deep, ſloping gradually to a foot wide at 
bottom, forming a bank along upon the inner 
edge, on which to bed or plant the quick, 
which may either be planted as you advance 
in forming the ditch and bank, placed hori- 
zontally into the fide of the latter, or by firſt 
forming the ditch and banking, and r Ee 
upright on the top of the bank; both me- 
thods according to the following intima- 
dlons. | 

Firſt by planting on the ſide of the bank. 
Having lined out the width of the ditch, then 
along the inner edge lay a row of ſquare ſpit- 
turfs graſs-fide downwards, to form the be- 
ginning of che bank, backing it up with ſpits 
of earth from the formation of the ditch, and 
top It with a little of the fine mould or crumbs, 
and then upon this proceed to lay the firſt row 
of quick; firſt let the ſets be headed to about 
five or fix inches, and the roots trimmed, then 
lay them upon the bed of turt, with their top- 


ſide, three feet wide at top, two or three deep, 
ſloping to one wide at bottom, railing a low 
bank on the inſide on which to plant the 
Hedge, which may be planted eitlrer on the 
ſide of the ſaid inner bank, in two rows one 
above the other, a foot aſunder, as com - 
monly practiſed for quick Hedges, ee 
them as you advance in forming the ditch an 

bank, or may be planted entirely on the top 
of the bank, firſt forming the diteh and bank, 
and levelling the top of the bank, ſo as to 
form a ſort of border or bed extending long- 
ways; then plant the ſets in one or two rows, 
the whote length; but two rows a foot atun- 
der, is the moſt eligible for all ourward fences, 
as it always forins the thickeſt, ſtrongeſt, and 


moſt effectual Hedge-fence ; but the particular 


ends outward, in an upward direction, fix or 
eight to-ten or twelve inches aſunder ; cover 
ing their roots with mould alſo out of the 
ditch, continuing it over the ſtems of the 
plants, and backing up properly behind; then 
lay another ſtratum of ſpit-turfs as before, and 
more mould from the ditch upon and behind 
the turt; and when the bank is thus raifed a 
foot above the row of ſets, plant another row 
in the ſame manner, placing each ſet againſt 
the ſpaces of thoſe of the firſt row, fo cover- 


ing it in a flat bed over the ſets, four or five inch- 
es deep ; continuing the ditch to the proper 
depth, as above, floping the fide to one foot 
width at bottom, and trim up all remaining looſe 
earth, throwing a ſufficiency behind the top of 
the banking, to back up the whole even, in a 


method is more fully explained below, 


| {ore 
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ſort of broad border, all the way along the top, 


either raiſed a little behind in a ſmall banking 
order it thought requiſite, or formed gradually 
2 back ſo as to ggrreſpond nearly with 


the adjoining ground. 

Second, by planting in the top of the bank. 
When this is intended, muſt firſt form the 
ditch and bank wholly as above, and the ſets 
to be planted in two rows along the top; that 
is, after having formed the ditch and bank, 
then levelling the top, forming a fort of bor- 
der all along, half a yard or two feet, to a yard 
wide ; plant the fets along the middle thereof 
upright, or in two rows a foot aſunder, and kx 
inches diſtant in each row ; the mode of plant- 
ing to be as hereafter directed; obſerving the 
lame when intended to raiſe a Hedge at once 
trom feed fown where you defign the Hedge 
to be; fowing them along the top either in a ſin- 
gle drill, or in two drills a foot aſunder. 

Sometimes when Hedges are deſigned for 
middle fences to divide fields, a two- ſided bank 
is raiſed a yard high, and as broad at top, having 
a flight ditch on each fide; and each fide of 
the bank is formed with ſquare ſpit- turfs trom 
the adjoining ground, and the middle filled up 
with mould from the ditches on each fide ; fo 
that, when finiſhed, it forms a yard-wide bed 
all the way along the top ; and along the mid- 
dle of which plant two rows of Hedge- ſets, or 
ſeed, in drills as before obferved. 

But in places where no ditch nor raifed 
bank 1s required, as may be the caſe for mid- 
dle Hedges in the more interior parts of 
gray eſpecially in gardens, then the place 

or the Hedge being marked out on the level 
ground, two or three feet broad, dig it along, 
one good ſpade deep at leaſt; and then plant 
vour ſeis of any fort in one or two rows, 
ranging along the middle, as hereafter directed; 
or, if you detign to ſow ſeeds, &c. of any fort, 
at once, where you intend to have the Hedge, 
ſow them in two drills, a foot aſunder, the 
whole length, —though it may be obſerved, 
that for any interior garden Hedge, one row 1s 
generally ſum̃cient, either of ſets planted or 
ſceds ſown. 

With reſpect to the mode of planting the 
ſets or plants of any fort, for a Hedge upon 
level ground, either on the top of a bank le- 
velied, or entirely upon the general level furtace, 
where no bank is neceflary, as for muddle 
Hedges in gardens, &c. the following methods 
ate practited, —previouſly obſerving, that it 
the ſets are of tolerable large f1ze and ſtrength, 
it will be proper to form a trench, in which to 
plant each row, with the roots all a regular 
depth, and tlie tops upright; or, if quite nal 
young ſets, they might 4 planted with 


a dibble. 
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However, firſt to proceed by trench-plant. 
ing. Having, in the place where the Hedge is 
intended, either upon the top of a bank, or 
on common level ground, formed a fort of 
level border or two or three feet wide, 
the whole length intended, and in which pro- 
ceed to form one or two narrow trenches long- 
ways, for a ſingle or double row of ſets; that 
is, with the ſpade cut out a narrow trench, 
ſix or eight inches deep, all along, for each 
row of plants, making one ſide upright, then 
place the ſets m the trench cloſe __—_ the 
upright fide, fix, eight, or ten inches aſun- 
der in the row, with their tops all upright, ſe- 
veral inches above ground; and directly turn in 
the earth upon the roots, &c. to the depth of 
the trench, as you proceed in placing them, 
treading the earth thereto moderately firm, to 


fix the plants in the proper poſition ;—and, if 


intended to plant two rows of ſets to form a 
double hedge, make another trench, a foot 
diſtance from the farſt, and plant the ſets in the 
ſame manner and diſtance ; generally placin 

thoſe of the ſecond trench oppoſite the ian, 
ſpaces of the firſt row of ſets, earthing them 
in regularly as the others, and tread it down 
cloſe to the ſets, evenly along the ſurface :— 
or in trench-planting the ſets, it may be 
performed by planting them as you proceed in 
digging the trench; marking out with the 
ſpade a foot- wide trench, dig out a ſpade 
depth of earth at one end, the width of the 
trench, place a ſet therein cloſe to one fide, 
or if intended to have a double Hedge, place 
two ſets, one to each ſide of the trench; and 
then, in either method, proceeding in digging, 
turn one or two ſpades of earth in upon the 
roots of the ſets; and at eight or ten inches 
from theſe, plant one, or two ſets in the ſame 
order ; dig and earth them in as the others; 


and thus proceed digging along, planting the 


row of ſets as you advance, the diſtance as 
above; obſerving, if a double row, \ Bas wr 


place the ſets oppoſite to the intervals in the 
rows of each other: but in performing the 


above plantings, it would be more convenient 


to have two perſons employed in that buſineſs, 


one to place the ſets, the other to dig the aper- 
ture, and ſpade in the earth directly upon them 
as they are inſerted. 

But in planting ſmall young ſets of quick, 
&c. they, as before intimated, may be planted 
with a dibble ; the ground being previouſly 
well digged a ſpade deep; ſo trimming the 
ſtraggling roots and tops of the plants; and 
with the dibble making a hole for each ſet at 
the above diſtances, inſerting the roots a proper 
depth, and cloſe the earth well about each ſet, 
as planted. R 


Or 
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Or when deſigned to form a Hedge by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds at once in the intended place, for 
the plants to remain where ſown, the ground 
being properly dug, form either one drill for a 
ſingle row, or two for a double Hedge, a foot 
aſunder; ſow the ſeed tolerably thick; cover 
them an inch or two depth with the earth; 
and keep the place very clear from weeds, both 
before and after the x? Fn appear; and if theſe 
are any-where too thick, they may be thinned 
out at the proper ſeaſon. 

In reſpe& to the training and general cul- 
ture of theſe ſorts of Hedges, it mult be re- 
marked, that all ſuch that are expoſed to cat- 
tle, muſt, as ſoon as planted, be tenced either 
with a ſtake and buth Hedge, with hurdles, 
or with rails and open paling, four or five 
years till the hedge grows up; obſerviag not 
to place the fence too cloſe to the Hedge to 
interrupt its growth. The Hedge mult alſo be 
duly weeded while young, and kept very well 
cleared from all large, overbearing weeds ; 
and this ſhould be particularly attended to the 
firſt two years. 

And if deſigned to train the Hedge regular 
by clipping it with garden ſhears, it ſhould be 
annually performed in ſummer, oblerving 
however to top it but ſparingly while it 1s 
young, until arrived at its intended height, 
ouly juſt trim off the tops of the ſtraggling and 
run-away ſhoots to preſerve a little regularity, 
that the whole may advance equally, and pro- 
mote lateral wood to thicken it as it advances ; 
and cut it in moderately on the tides; but 
when arrived at nearly its proper height of 
four, five, or ſix feet, or more, then trim u 
cloſe on the ſides and top annually, to preſerve 
it thick and within its proper bounds, cutting 
the ſides always firſt as even as poſſible; then 
the top, which ſhould alſo be cut as even as 
a line, always cutting in nearly to the old 
wood of the former year's cut, otherwite your 
Hedge will get too broad; and keep always 
the top narrower than the bottom. 

But as to held Hedges, which are rarely 
elipped, they, in the courſe of ſome years' ad- 
vanced growth, often run up naked, or open 
below; and, in which caſe, will want plath- 
ing or laying, to thicken them properly trom 
the bottom upward, to anſwer the purpoſe of 
an effectual tence. See PLAsninG Hedges. 

In former deſigns for gardens, regular 
Hedges were in great el almoſt all the 
different compartments and diviſions of plea- 
ſure grounds were ſurrounded with Hedges 
formed of various ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, 
both ever-greens and deciduous kinds, which 
being neatly trained and clipped once or twice 
annually, appeared ſometimes very orna- 
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mental in themſelves; but as they often ſur- 
rounded, and ſhut out from view, the various 
plants and trees growing in the quarters, which 
were mhmtely more agreeable, as garden fur- 
niture, than the perpetual ſhow of ſo much 
Hedge-work obtruding always upon the fight, 
which at one time fo greatly prevailed by way 


of ornament, often bounding all the principal 


walks, that whereſoever one walked, clole 

Hedges preſenting ever in view on both ſides, 

with very little variation, was, in a manner, 

like walking in a lane berween two walls; and 

the more beautiful variety of the internal plan- 

tations was in a great meaſure loſt to the 

light of perſons in the walks; ſo that Hedge- 
work m that general manner becoming at laſt 
diiguſtful, is now almoſt totally excluded, 
and diſcontinued in the Engliſh gardens; and. 
Hedges are _ introduced occaſionally ei- 
ther as outward or divifion fences, or for 
ſhelter, ſhade, &c. in particular compartments;. 
or ſometimes moderately by way of ornament, 
in ſome diſtricts of pleaſure- grounds, without 
ſurrounding ſhrubbery and other plantation 
compartments as above, but in ſeme light 
airy degree, or ſometimes as an outward 
boundary, or to cover any unſightly parts in- 
ternally. 

Lofty elm, lime, beech, and ſome other 
ſorts of deciduous Hedges for ornament in 
pleaſure-grounds, were ſome years ago very 
prevailing, trained cloſe from the bottom, or 
lometimes trimmed up open and arched be- 
low, and cloſe above ; and, in both of which, 
were regularly trained by annual clipping in 
ſummer, ten, twenty, or thirty feet high, or 
more; and tall Hedge-work of the above 
trees, trained to clean ſtems below, eizht or 
ten feet, and Hedge-form above, were much 
adopted in the front of many country-ſeats, 
and contiguous to road ſides; and in many 
places we ſtill obſerve the remains, and fome 
continued in that order of training ; but the 
great height of all theſe lofty Hedges render- 
ing them otten very inconvenient, troubleſome, 
and expenſive to clip, they ate now moſtly 
diſcontinued, and preference given to rural 

rowth.. | 

Hedges likewiſe, in former deſigns in hor- 
ticultural ornaments, were formed into va- 
rious fancy devices; ſometimes repreſenting 
porticos, arches, galleries, and numerous 
other fimilar imitations, which often exhi- 
bited an air of magnificence in that order of 
gardening, but were as often ill-formed ac- 
cording to the intended deſign, and of a diſ- 
agreeable appearance ; that in the whole, the 
practice is now almoſt entirely aboliſhed 
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As ſeveral different ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, | 
both ever- greens and deciduous plants, arc em- 


ployed in forming garden Hedges, the principal 

of them are exhibited below, under the heads, 
Exer-green Kinds, ar Deciduous Kinds. 
Eder: green Kinds. 

The principal ever. greeus employed for 

Hedges are — Holly LVew— Laurel — Lau- 


ruſtinus — Phillvrea — Alaternus — Bay—and 


Ever-green Oak - all of which will form 
Hedges from five or fix, to ten or twelve feet 


high; and the laſt named ſort, Ever-green 


Oak, may be led up to twenty feet ; but the 
holly had yew form conſiderably the beſt 
Hedges for general uſe. Belides the above 
feven ſorts for tall Hedges, fomeumes alſo are 


uſed for lower Hedges, Ever-greea Privet—- 


Tree Box—Juniper=— Virginia Cedar—Savin 

—Rotemary—Pyracantha—and Sea Purſlane 

Shrub, and {ome other ever-greens of ſimilar 
owth, 

Ot the above liſt of ever-greens for Hedges. 
the holly and yew form the cloſeſt and moſt 
effectual garden-hedges of any of the forts, as 
they will grow fo chick and cloſe, that a bird 
can hardly get into them, and may be trained 
ten or twelve feet high, or more; though from 
about fix to eight or nine feet is the moſt eli- 
gible height for theſe kinds of Hedges for gene- 
ral uſe : both the forts may be ealily trained to 
almoſt any form by an anaual clipping, more 
5 the yew; but the holly makes ra- 
ther the moſt eligible Hedge as a fence, and 
alſo for ornament ; but is lingularly beautiful 
when the common green forts and the varie- 
gated kinds are alternately intermixed. The 


yew, however, as producing the moſt nume- 


Tous cloſely placed ſmall ſhoots, thickly ſet 


with very ſmall leaves, grows the cloſeſt, and 
is the moſt cafily trained into any defired 
ſhape, of an Helge in being, as is evident in 
ſome old Eee ee where many of theſe Hedges 
are ſtill recaines, exhibiting the remains of the 
ancient taſte of deſign in gardens; in which 


ſome are trained into common regular Hedges, 


* 


and ſome have the hedge-work formed into 
various ſhapes and figures, as arcades, niches, 
cornices, porticoes, pilaſters, galleries, figures 
of men, beaſts, and birds, and many other 
formal works. The yew is alſo a very pro- 
per Hedge to plant internally in nurſery 
grounds for ſhelter to young plants. 

To form internal or middle Hedges of theſe 
two forts, plant them in one row, which is 
ſufficient, along the place where the Hedge is 
intended; placing the holly at about a foot 
or a foot and a half diſtance, and the yew the 
ſame; but if the latter are large ſprrading 
plants, two or three feet, 


LI 
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The laurel heing a ſingularly beautiful ever- 
green, adorned with. a noble large foliage, 
is ſometimes planted for Hedges ; but as it 
{ſhoots vigorouſly, it never grows ſo compact, 
nor is ſo eaſily * in form as the two fore- 
mentioned ſorts; its leaves alſo being very 
large, when the hedge is chpped with ſhears, 
they are unavoidably cut through, and fo 
ſtubbed and mangled as to have a very difagree- 
able appearance; therefore, inſtead / of per- 
forming their annual training with ſhears, 
trim off the (ſhoots with a knife, to preſerve 
the leaves entire. This plant is alſo proper 
to train Hedge-faſhion to hide any dilagree- 
able fence, and will grow either under trees, 
in the ſhade, or in an open expoſure, and is 
of quick growth ; and to form a Hedge, may 
oe planted in one row, at about eighteen 
inches to three feet diſtance, according to the 
ſize of the plants at the time of planting. 

The lauruſtinus, being valuable not only as 
an ever-green, but as one of our molt beau- 
titul towering ſhrubs, will form a delighttul 
Hedge for ornament, as it will be covered with 
flowers in winter and ſpring; it is alſo excel- 
lently adapted for training hedge-faſhion 
againſt any ſhabby fence or naked wall. 
Planting it, in either method, in one row, at 
from about eighteen inches to three feet di- 
ſtance. de: 

The phillyrea and alaternus are very beau- 
tiful ever-greens for ornamental Hedges; both 


of which plants greatly reſemble each other; 


but the phillyrea being the ſtrongelt grower, 
as well as thickeſt ſhooter, is the molt eligi- 
ble for a hedge; but for variety both may be 
uſed: they are alſo ſome of the beſt ever- green 
{hrubs for training hedge-faſhion 2 any 
unſightly or naked wall or paling fence, 
which they will ſoon cover; and if the com- 
mon green and variegated kinds are intermixed, 
in either mode of hedge-work, they will have 
a delightful effect, and may be trained as de- 
tached Hedges, fix or eight feet high, and 
againſt any tence ten or twelve. 

Plant them in one row, at from about fif- 
teen or eighteen inches to two or three feet 
diſtance between plant and plant. 

The bay will alſo form a tolerable ever- 
green Hedge for variety, and may be led up 
ix or ſeven feet high; placing the plants halt 


a yard diſtance. 


Tae ever-green oak 1s a proper plant to 
torm a tall Hedge, as it may be trained fifteen 
or twenty feet high, if required; plant it in 
one row, ſetting the plants one, two, or three 
feet aſunder, according to their ſize, 

The ever-green privet will alſo form a 
nandſome good Hedge five or ſix feet high, 

planting 
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they may be trained up ſrom about ſix or eight 
to fiftcen or twenty ſeet high 4 and the elm to 
double that height, if required. Privet is alſo 
ſometimes uſed for moderate Hedges. And 
for low Hedges, the Roſe—Sweet-briar—Hc- _ 
ney- ſuckle Syringa Berberry, and ſeveral, 


HE D 
"planting the ſets about a foot aſunder, and 


train it up narrow at topp. | 
The tree-box makes a very cloſe and beau- 
tiful low ever-green hedge, about fouf or five 
feet high, planting them a foot aſunder, 
The other leſſer forts of ever-greens, men- 


_— 


tioned in the liſt for ever-green Hedges, are 
ſometimes employed for variety to form mo- 
derate Hedges, at from about three or four to 
five or fix feet high; planting them in a row at 
about from twelve or eighteen inches to two 
feet aſunder. | 

All the ſorts of ever-greens here ſpecified for 
- Hedges, are raiſed for Rae 
and when from about twelve or eighteen 
inches to two or three feet high, are of proper 
ſize for that purpoſe, though the holly, in par 
ticular, ſhould generally be planted in younger 
growth. - 
. The ſeaſon for planting them is in autumn 
or in ſpring ; for it 1s not ſafe to tranſplant 
ever-greens in the middle of winter. 

With reſpe& to the mode of planting all 

the above ſorts of ever-greens, for middle or 
internal Hedges, - no ditch nor bank is neceſ- 


ſary, as for outward Hedges for fences ; ſo | 


that, in the place where the Hodge is deſigned, 
mark out a ſort of border the whole length, 
two or three feet wide, and dig or trench it 


ale at all the nurſeries, 


other low-growing deciduous ſhrubs, for va- 
TIETY. | + 
1 he hornbeam forms one of the moſt beau- 
tiful. ſummer Hedges of the deciduous tribe, 
it being a moderate but very cloſe ſhooter, 
well furniſhed with leaves; and may be train- 
ed up from about ſix or eight, to twelve or 
hfteen feet high; but the Bn although: 
they wither in autumn, remaining firmly. 
attached to the branches all winter, make 
but a ſhabby appearance during that ſeaſon: 
it is, however, a fine Hedge; and the fingu- 
larty of its retaining its withered leaves in 
winter renders it ſuperior to moſt other de- 
ciduous Hedges for the purpole of forming 
ſhelter in the winter time (fee CarPixuUs). 
Plant it for a Hedge in a ſingle row, at about 
half a yard aſunder, if required to form a 
cloſe moderate Hedge as ſoon as poſſible; but 
if you deſigu to lead up the Hedge pretty 
tall, and if the plants are ſpreading, ſet them 
about three feet diſtance. 

The beech alſo forms a very cloſe regular 


Hedge, from about fix or eight, to fifteen or 
twenty feet high: the leaves withering on the 
branches in autumn, continue dropping off 
moſt part of the winter. Plant it as directed 
above for the HoRN BEA. 

The elm will form a very cloſe, even, and 
beautiful Hedge, provided the upright Engliſh 
elm is Wet it being the propereſt of all 
elms for this purpoſe; and may be trained 
from ſix or eight, to ten, twenty, or thirty feet 
high, forming a cloſe Hedge from the very 
bottom to top ; the plants for this purpoſe may 
be three or four to eight or ten feet or more, 


all the way along, for the reception of the 
plants: the plants need only be planted in a 
ſingle row; obſerving, that if the plants are 
ſmall, and that you would have them meet 
and form a hedge as foon as pothble, you 
may plant them at from about a foot to fit- 
teen or eighteen inches aſunder ; but if the 
plants are two or three feet high, and pro- 
portionably ſpreading, from about eighteen | 
inches to two or three feet may be a proper 
diſtance; and as to the method of planting, 
if they are ſmall plants, they may be 
plant 


Hedges for fences ; but if large plants wat 
{preading roots, they may either be trenched 
in as you proceed in digging the ground, or 
holed in, plant and plant; the opening of 
one hole 5 

about the roots of the plant placed therein; 
and ſo proceed, hole and hole, to the end, plac- 
ing all the plants upright, at regular diſtances, 


in trenches as directed in planting, 


4 


| 


. 


4 


ls up that immediately before it, 


tread the earth cloſe about their roots, and 


make their heads range evenly. 


Deciduaus Kinds. l 
The proper deciduous trees and ſhrubs for 
internal = 10 in gardens, beſides the ſorts 


already treated of for outward Hedges, are, 


* 


Hornbeam — Beech — Elm Lime tree — Al- 


der Lombardy Poplar; all of which are 
proper either for middling or tall hedges, as 


and planted in a ſingle row two or three to ſix 
or eight feet diſtance, according as they are leſs 
or more ſpreading, and as may be required to 
form a cloſe Hedge as ſoon as poſſible, or to 
advance to that ſtate in a gradual growth ; but 
when required to torm a cloſe middling Hedge 
as ſoon as poſſible, you may ſet the plants but 
two feet or a yard aſunder; and it intended 
tor a moderate tall Hedge, plant them three 
or tour feet apart in the row; and if deſigned 
to have a Hedge of conſiderable height, place 
the plants five or ſix feet diſtance at leaſt, e- 
ſpecially if large ſpreading ones; as, if the 
plants of a very tall Hedge ſtand too cloſe, 
pe $1 apt to get naked at bottom. 

The lime-tree is ſometimes employed for 


ornamental Hedges for variety, but is much 


; i 4 


interior 
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inferior to any of the other deciduous kinds, | 


a4 ir becomes thin and ſhabby by clipping, and 
is thinly leaved ; which. alſo begin to tall off 


very early in autumn... 

"The alder, as it dclights in moiſt foils, and 
watery places, is ſometimes planted for Hedges 
in low moiſt parts of exrenfive pleaſure- grounds, 
&c. where other trees will not proſper, and 


makes a handſome Hedge, from about fix or | h : 
Hedges, to keep the top gradually a little nar- 


eight, to ty elve or fifteen feet high, retaining its 
leaves late in autumn, and continuing a hne 
green to the very laſt. See BETVLA ALNUSs. 


Privet is GO planted for Hedges, as 
it grows excecdin 


five or ſix feet high, and will grow any-where, 

either in an open expoſure, or in the ſhade, 
or under trees, and even iu the midſt of great 
cities, and ſoon grows up. 

The Lombardy Poplar, before mentioned, 
is ſometimes trained in the Hedge order, but 
rather by way of ſhelter, ſhade, or blind, as 
formerly obſerved, or occaſionally as an in- 
ternal diviſion Hedge in large grounds, than 
as an outward boundary Hedge, except prin- 
cipally on the above occahons, but not ſo eli- 
gible as a fence. 

As to the other low kinds of ſhrubs men- 
tioned in the liſt of deciduous garden Hedges, 
they are ſometimes employed for variety ; and 
fome ſorts, ſuch as roſes, honeyſuckles, and 
fyringa, formed into low Hedges, will, beſides 
their property as Hedges, produce vaſt quan- 
titĩies of flowers. 

With refpeR to the method of forming all 
theſe kinds of deciduous Hedges, the plants 
for that purpoſe are all raiſed as directed un- 
ter each reſpective genus, or may be had 
from the nurſeries ; and when from about one 
foot to a yard or more high, according to the 
ſorts, are of a proper ſize for that purpoſe ; 
for it is eligible to plant them young, chuſ- 
ing ſuch as are well furniſhed all the way 
with plenty of fide or lateral ſhoots, that 
may form a cloſe Hedge quite irom the bot- 
tom; and alt of which may be planted any 
time from October till March, in open wea- 
ther. 

As to the method of planting, nearly the 


fame 15 to be obſerved as directed for the ever- 


green kinds. 

Of Training the above different Sorts of Hedges. 
As to the method of training the Hedges, 

both ever-green and deciduous kinds, they, 


while young, muſt be but ſparingly topped, 
till they ras at their needed height : cut- 


ting each fide, however, moderately every 
ſummer with garden ſhears, to train them in 
the proper form, and cauſe them to throw 
out plenty of lateral wood to thicken ; but as 


* cloſe, may be trained up 


to the top, 
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enly juſt trim the long running 
ſhoots a liitle even, and to promote their emit- 
ting laterals below to thicken gradually as _ 


advance in height; and as tome plants wi 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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advance conſiderably faſter in height than 
others, let thoſe be trimmed within the bounds 
of regularity, which is all that ſhould be done 
till the Hedge has attained nearly its deſigned. 

eight: obſerving, in training up the different 


rower than the bottom ; but more particularly 
thoſe of the moſt pliant growth, eſpecially 
ſome of the ever- green kinds; otherwiſe, when. 
broad at top, they catch much ſnow in win 
ter, the weight of which would breal- the 
more plant forts much out of form. 

All full-trained Hedges, in order to preſerve. 
them in proper form, cloſe and neat, muſt 
be clip both on the fides and top, once- 
or twice a year, but never leſs than once; 
and the beſt time of the year for this work is 
ſummer, from about the middle or latter end 
of June to the end of Auguſt ; for then the 
He will have made their ſummer ſhoots, 
which ſhould always, if poſſible, be clipped. 
the ſame ſeaſon while in leaf, and before the 
ſhoots become hard, whereby you will be 
able to perform the work more expeditiouſly,. 
and with greater exaQtneſs;. for regular 
Hedges ſhould be cur as even as a wall on. 
the tides, and the top as ſtraight as a line: 


per height and width, always cut each year's 
clipping nearly to the old cut of the former 


[per hg , after the hedge is formed to its pro- 


year, particularly on the ſides; for by. no 


means ſuffer them to grow above. a foot 
wide at top, nor ſuffer them to advance upon. 
you too- much upward, where it is deſigned 
or neceſſary to keep them to a moderate 


height. | 
Bur to keep Hedges in perfect good order, 


they ſhould be clipped twice every ſummer : 


the firſt clipping to be about Midſummer, or. 


ſoon after, when they will have made. their, 


ſummer ſhoot ; and as they will ſhoot again, 
what may be called the autumn ſhoot, the 
ſecond. clipping is neceſſary towards the mid- 
dle or latter end of Auguſt, and they will not 
ſhoot again that year, 

However, when it does not ſuit to clip. 
them but once in the ſummer, the clipping 


thould not be performed until the beginning 
of Auguſt ; for if cut ſooner, 


will ſhoot 
again, and appear almoſt as rough the remain- 
der of the ſummer, and all winter, as if they 
had not been clipped at all. 

Very high edges are both troublefome 
and expenſive to cut. The clipping is ſome- 
times performed by the aſſiſtance of a high 
machiue . 
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machine-ſcaffolding, or ſtage, twenty or thirt | 


feet high, or more, having plattorms at dit- 
ferent heights for the men to ſtand upon, the 
whole made to move along upon wheels: it 
is compoſed of four long poles for uprights, 
well framed together, eight or ten feet wide 
at bottom, narrowing gradually to four or 
five at top, having a 5 orm or ſtage at every 
ſeven or eight feet height, and one near the 
top; and upon theſe the men ſtand to work, 
each platform having a rail waiſt-high : a 
ſort of a ladder formed on one fide for the 
men to aſcend, &c. and at bottom four low 
wheels to move it along : upon this machine 
a man or two may be employed on each ſtage 
-or platform, trimming the Hedge with ſhears, 
and ſometimes with a light garden hedge-bill 
fixed on a handle three to five or lix feet long, 
which is more expeditious, though it will not 


make ſo neat work as cutting with ſhears ; ſo, 


as they proceed in cutting, the machine is moved 
along upon its wheels. But ſometimes, inſtead 
of the above machine, high clipping is per- 
formed with light ſpring or balance-ſhears: 
i. e. ſhears without handles, fixed nearly hori- 
zontal upon the end of a long pole, ſix, eight. 
or ten feet long, and which is made to fix into 
another occaſionally, by means of iron rings, 
and this into a third, &c. according as you 
advance in height with the clipping ; ſo that 
the ſhears, by means either of a ſpring, or by 
a knob of iron forged to the back of the 
lower blade for a weight, open of themſelves 
at each ſtroke or cut, having a long ſtring 
reaching from a ſmall bent iron handle of the 
ſhears, all the way down the fides of the 
poles through ſmall rings ; and by 2 
the pole in one hand, refing th ower en 

on the knee or foot, and pulling the ſtring. 
the ſhears are ſtruck cloſe, ſo as to cut the 
ſhoots of the Hedge ; and at each ſtroke the 
ſhears open again, ready for another: this 
however is very tedious, as well as tireſome 
to the workman, and only the ſides of the 
Hedge can be thus trimmed ; but theſe very 
high hedge-works, on account of the great 
trouble of clipping, and the preference given 
to rural growth, are become in diſrepute ; 
and, in moſt places, the trees which formed 
them are ſuffered to grow in an open natural 


wav. 
HEDYSARUM, French Honeyſuckle. 
The plants are .principally of the herbace- 
ous tribe, and there are many ſpecies, hardy 


biennials and perenmals of the flowery race, 


producing ſtalks two or three feet high, adorn- 
ed with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and 
papilionaceous flowers in long ſpikes. 


Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandr:a. | 
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Charafers.] CALyx is monophyllous and 


half fave-parted. CoroLLA is papilionace- 
ous, of four petals; an oblong-oval, compreſſ- 
ed, emarginated, reflexed vexillum ;. two ob- 
long, narrow, erect wings, and an obtuſe 
carina, bifid at the baſe. STAMINA, ten 
diadeiphous filaments, and roundiſh aatherz. 
PISTILLUM, a ſmall narrow germen, awl- 
ſhaped, reflexed ſtyle, and ſingle ſtigma, PE- 
RICARPIUM, a jointed pod, each articulation 
containing one reniform ſeed. 

The ſpecies commonly cultivated 
gardens are, « 

I. HEDYSARUM coronarium. 

Coronate, or garland-flowered Hedyſarum — 
or Common Frenck Honeyſuckle.] Hath large, 
deeply-ſtriking, biennial roots; upright, hol- 
low, ſmooth, very branchy ſtalks, three or 
four feet high, garniſhed with pinnated leaves, 
of five or tix pair of foliola, terminated by 
an odd one; and from the places of the leaves, 
long ſpikes of beautiful red flowers, ſucceed- 
ed by jointed ſeed-pods. 

Varicty. ] With white flowers. Both theſe 
varieties are biennial, riſing one year from 
1 produce flotvers the next, and then pe- 
| 11 . 2 

2. HEDYSARUM canaden/e. 

Canadian perennial Hedyſarum. ] Hath long, 
deeply-penetrating, perennial roots, crowned 
with ſimple radical leaves, ſlender ſtalks two 
feet high, garniſhed with trifoliate or three- 
lobed leaves, and long looſe ſpikes of flowers 
from the ſides and ends of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by jointed triangular ſeed-pods. 

Varteties.] Canadian hedyſarum with red 
flowers—with white flowers—and with pur- 
ple flowers. 

HEDYSARUM 0b/curum. 

Creeping-roeted Hedyſarum.] Hach hardy 
perennial creeping roots, from which ariſe the 
ſtalks about a foot high, furniſhed wich wing- . 
ed leaves, conſiſting of fix or eight pair of 
folioles, and terminating with ſpikes of pen- 
dulous flowers of a rich purple colour. 

4. HEDYSARUM gyrans. | 

Senfitrve Hedyſarum.] Hatch a biennial 
branching ſtem, about three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with blunt, ternate, oval-ſpear-thaped 
leaves, and very ſmall lateral ones, and ter- 
minated with ſpikes ot yellow flowers. 

It is remarkable of this plant, when the wea- 
ther is {till and warm, the ſmall lateral leaves 
are in continual motion in all manner of di- 
rections. 

Theſe ſpecies of Hedyſarum and reſpective 
varieties flower in June and July, are excecd- 


in our 


| ingly floriferous, particularly the biennial ſorc. 


and are all productive of plenty of ripe ſeed 
LEN in 


f's 
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in autumn, from which all the forts may be | nered ſeed ſucceeds each hermaphrodite fl6- 
' raiſed abundantly in the common ground. ret, reſting on the general receptacle. ; 
The tirſt ſpecies and variety are biennials, | This genus compriſes—The Annual Sun- 
and very ornamental Wants for large borders, | lower—Perenmial Sun-flowers—and the Je- 
and to mtermix in the thrubby: compartments, | ruſalem Artichoke, _ : og 
allowing them room, for they branch out | The ſpecies principally cultivated in our 
greatly every way, producing a vaſt profuſion | gardens are, . 
of flowers; obſerving, as both the varieties} 1. HELIANTHOS amr. 3 
are biennial, a ſupply muſt be raiſed annually} Aunual Sunflower.] Hath large, fibrous 
from roots; an upright, ſtrong ſtalk, rifing from 
The ſecond and third forts and varieties are about half a yard to ten or twelve feet hight, 
perermial in root, but annual in ſtalk : they branchy near the top, garniſhed with large, 
are proper ornaments for large flower borders, oblong, heart-formed, trinervous leaves; and 
and to interſperſe in the ſhrubbery clumps : | the main ſtem and every branch terminated by 
allow them a dryith ſoil. | one large, radiated, yellow flower, nodding a 
The fourth fort is biennial, but being | little downward. © | 
tender requires a green-houſe for its protec- Varieties.] Giant Sun-flower, growing from 
tion. | about five or fix to ten or twelve feet high — 
| Propagation, &c. | Dwarf Sun-flower, growing from about half 


All the forts are propagated by ſeed, ſown | a yard to a yard high; and of each variety 
in March or April, in a bed or border of com- | there are ſingles and doubles, with deep-yellow 
mon earth, for tranſplantation. flowers, and with ſulphur-coloured flowers : 

Sow each ſort ſeparate, either in drills half | the doubles of each fort are very beautiful. 
an inch deep, or on the ſurface, and rake] and are rendered double by the radius (ſee 
them in. When the plants are come up two | CompPosrrus fos). They all flower in July, 
or three inches high, prick them out into an- Auguſt, and September. 2 
other bed or border, lix inches aſunder, * 2. HxLIANTRHVUs multifforus. 
ing water directly, and repeat it as occahon| Many - flowered Common: Perennial Sur- 
requires, till they have taken root, and begin flower. | hanthus with- fibrous; perennial 
to grow: here let them ſtand till October; roots, many upright ſtalks, branching nume- 
then tranſplant them into the places where rouſly three or four feet high, garniſhed with 
they are to remain to flower, which they will | heart-ſhaped leaves below, and oval above; 
effe& the following ſummer. and all the ftalks, branches, and fide ſhoots, 

Obſerve that as the biennial ſorts either pe- | terminated by largiſh bright-yellow flowers. 
riſh ſoon after flowering, or become dwindling, [| Varieties.] Single-flowered perennial Sun- 
a freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed from ſeed every flower Double perennial Sun-flower, render- 
ſpring ; but the perennial fort being abiding in | ed double by the radius. : 
root, ſends up new flower-ſtalks annually. This ſpecies is the common perennial Sun- 

HELIANTH Us, Sxn-fwer. flower, ſometimes called Everlaſting Sun- 

This genus compriſes ſeveral hardy, her- flower; a very floriferous plant, continuing a 
baceous, flowery annuals and perennials, and | conſtant ſueceſſion of bloom from July until 
an eſculent root; moſt of them rifing with | November; the-double-flowered "oy is the 
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upright, ſtrong ſtalks, ſeveral feet high, ad- moſt valuable; the flowers being porfectly full 
orned with large fimple leaves, and termi- | and doubled to the very centre. 
nated by large compound radiated flowers. 5 HELIANTHUS decapetalus. 

Claſs and order, Syzgene/ia Polygamia Su-] Len-petalous Perennial Sun-flawer.] Pro- 
perfina. duces many ſtalks three or four feet high, 


© Charatters.} Cal xx is compoſed of many ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and yellow flowers, hav- 


oblong, imbricated leaves, broad at their baſe, 
and pointed at the top. COROLLA is a com- 
pound, radiated flower, having numerous tu- 
bular, hermaphrodue, fruitful florets in the 
diſk, and the border or radius compoſed of 
long, flat, female, barren florets. SrAM!- 
* A, hve crookel filaments in each berma- 
phrodite floret,* and tubulous anthera. Pils- 


TILLUM, in the hermaphrodites, an oblon; | 


ermen, flender ſtyle, and reflexed ftigma. 
ERICARPLUM,. none; an oblong, four-cor- 


ing but ten petals in.the radius. 
4. HELLANTHUS giganteus. 


Giant Perennial Sun-flower.] Produces ma- 


ny erect ſtalks, eight or ten feet high, ſpear- 
ſhaped, alternate leaves, rough and ciliated at 
he baſe, and many ſingle yellow flowers; 
nav ing about twenty etal in the radius. 
5. HELIANTHUS atrorubens. 
Dark Red-difked Perennial Sun-Arwer,)Pro- 
:uces ſeveral ſtalks three or four feet high, 
zaruihed with oval, crenated, trinervous 
leaves, 
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leaves, and flowers having dark- red middles, 
and the calycinal ſcales rect. 
6. HELIANTHVUs divaricatus/ n 
Divaricated-forking Perennial Sunflotuer.] 
Stems ix or ſeven feet high, ovate-oblong, 
. three-nerved leaves, oppoſite, ſeſſile, and 
. branching, two-forked panicles of flowers. 
7. HELIANTHUS angufiifolius. 
Narrow-leaved Perennial Sun-flower.] Slems | 
. upright, leaves narrow, linear. 
8. HELIANTHUsS /evts. | 
» Smooth Perennial Sun-flower. ] With tall, | 
. ſmooth ſtems ; leaves lance-(haped,: three- 
nerved, ſawed, ſmooth, oppoſite. 
. HELIAaNTHVUS twberoſus. | 
83 ated Perennial Sun-flower, com- 
monly called Feruſalem Artichote.] Hath a 
large, tuberous, knobbed, irregular, eatable 
root like a potatoe, productive of many ſimilar 
tubers; upright ſtalks, ſix or eight feet high; | 
large, oval-cordate, triple-nervedleaves, andthe 
-ſtalksterminated by ſmalliſh yellowiſh flowers. 


The flowers of all theſe ſpecies are of the 


compound radiated kind ; many tubular florets 
. compoſe the diſk, and long flat ones the radi- 
us or circumference, and which, in the an- 
nual ſort in particular, is ſucceeded by abun - 
dance of fine large ſeed in autumn, occupy- 
ing the whole diſk, or middle of the flower; 
for the female florets in the radius being im- 
perfect, are never followed by ſeeds (fee the 
Charafers). The name Sun-flower is chiet- 
ly derived from the annual fort, which is ſaid 
to be given, becauſe the flower obeys the mo- 
tion of the ſun, turning with its face always 
thereto, but more probably from the reſem- 
- blance of its rays to the figure of the radiant 
beams of that planet, - 

All the ſorts, except the laſt, have fibrous 
roots, and by which the perennial forts multi- 

© ply greatly; but the ſixth ſoxt hath a Knobby, 
flethy root, which alto multiplies exceedingly, 
ſo as often to become troubleſome-like a weed: 
the annual ſorts are but of few months“ dura- 
tion; but the perennials are of great duration, 
in root, but annual in ſtalk. 

They are- all ofiginally -of America, but 
have been long in our gardens, eſpecially the 
firſt, ſecond, and ninth ſpecies, and are all fo, 
ny as to grow here in any ſoil and expo- 
ure. | 

They are proper ortamental furniture for 
the common compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground; arranging them rather backward, 
among the taller claſſes, where they will ef- 
ſect a good variety with their bloom, in one 
a other of them, from July until Novem- 
. ber. ; 
The annual ſorts are ſtately, majeſtic plants, 


of amazing quick growth, as ſome of the 


giant ſorts will ſometimes, in a ſtrong, rich 


ſoil, arrive at ten or twelve feet height in four 
months, and produce flowers from ten or 
twelve to eighteen inches diameter, and make 
a noble appearance, eſpecially. the full double 
kinds. But che dwarf kinds being rather re- 
matkable for having the moſt doubles, and 
theſe generally more double than the giant 
forts, they are: the moſt eſteemed for general 
culture, -and are more particularly adapted for 


{mall * though in large gardens ſome 
ch 


of each ſort is proper: and both varieties, if 


growing ſeparate, remain tolerably perma- 
nent, as the ſeed of each will produce plants 
of the ſame ſort again. x 


„ 


Theſe fine plants are of no more than about 
five or fix months duration, being raiſed' from 
ſeed in ſpring, arrive at full growth in July 
and Auguſt, and die wholly ia Ocober or 
November; ſo that a freih ſupply muſt be 
raiſed every fpring. SITE - 

All che pereimials are of great duration in 
root; but their ſtalks decay in autumn, and 
new ones riſe in ſpring. 4 155 

Of the perennial ſorts, the Helianihas mu- 
tflorus nas conſiderably the greateſt merit for 
oinament, the flowers being larger and-more 
numerous than any of the others, and very 
double, and is the moſt commonly cultivated ; 
but the other ſorts are proper io be admiited in a 
collection, to increaſe the variety. All of which 
may be had at moſt of the nurſeries; but the 
Helianthus tubersſus ſhould be but 1 paringly 
admittedin compartments amongſt other plants, 
for its roots will multiply fo greatly, as ſoon to 
over-run the ground. | | 

The  Helianthus tuberoſus is by many e- 
ſteemed for its root to eat, which is large, 
ſolid, and fleſhy, ſomewhat reſembliag a po- 
tatoe, and ſametimes as large, -but muck more 
knobbed and irregular, and greatly inferior to 
that root as an eſculent, it being rather of a 
det and inſipid nature, though ſome are 
remarkably fond of them: they are com- 


monly boiled and ſerved up wich plenty of 


butter. | ky 

This fort is commonly called Jeruſalem. 

Artichoke, though with very little propriety, 

tor the plant grows ao where naturally abour 

Jeruſalem, nor is it in the leaſt allied in any. 

reſpect to the Cynara, or artichoke. Y 
Propagation, Sc. 


The propagation of all the fortsis very . 
the firſt ſpecies and varieties by feed; and all 


the others by roots. 


The firſt ſpecies, therefore; and varieties, 
are raiſed from feed, ſown annually in March. 


or April, either in the boxders, or other places 
where 
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ſhall flower, in patches, 
three or four ſeeds in each, about an inch 


whete you deſign they 


| ; and when the plants are an inch or two 
rex thin out the wollt; leaving only one of 
the beſt plants in each patch; or ſow them 
thin in a bed or border, and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, tranſplant them, 
in moiſt weather, where they are finally to 


remain; or if you would bring them as for- 


ward into bloom as poſſible, the ſeed may be 
ſown on a moderate hot-bed under a hand- 
glaſs, giving plenty of air ia mild weather, 
and plant them out in May. 

The perennial kinds are propagated plenti- 
fully by dividing the roots, any time from 
OdQober or November, till March: the four 
fibrous-rooted forts may be ſlipped into ſmall 
heads, and planted at once where they are to- 
remain ; will flower the following ſum- 
mer, and will be increaſed greatly by autumn: 
and as to the tuberous-rooted kind, the large 
roots may either be divided into pieces, or 
plant the ſmall roots: every bit having an eye 
will readily grow, and multiply greatly in 
one year. 

But when deſigned to raiſe the tuberous 
Helianthus, or Jeruſalem Artichoke, as an eſ- 
culent, it ſhould be planted in an open ſpot of 
light ground in the kitchen-ga 
having procured ſome large roots, they may 
be cut into four or more pieces, each making 
a ſet or plant; or, in default of large ones, 
may uſe ſmall ones whole. They are to be 

with a dibble, in rows three feet and 
a half aſunder, planting them four or five 
inches deep, and half a yard diſtance in each 
row; and, when planted, rake the ground 
even; and keep it clean from weeds by broad 
hoeing. The plants will come up in April 
or May, and ſhoot up into ſtalk, fix or eight 
feet high, which, in Auguſt, may be cut down 
half way, the better to admit the benefit of the 
air, rains, and dews to the roots, to increaſe 


their bulk. 

They will be fully by September, 
when ſome may be taken up for uſe; and 
about the end of that month, or in October, 
take them wholly out of the ground, or as 
many as thought neceſſary, and lay them in 
ſand in a d ace, for winter ſervice. | 

HELICONIA, Baſtard Plantain. 

Confiſts of tall-growing, herbaceons per- 
ennials, for the ſtove collection; riſing to a 
conſiderable height, with very large leaves, 
and ſpathaceous 1333 

Claſs and order, Pentandria —_— | 

Charatters.) Calyx, an univerſal and par- 
tial ſpatha, but no proper cup. ConRoLLA, | 


rden. In ſpring, | the 


HEL 


tals, with a diphyllous, unequal neQaarium. 
STAMINA, five {lender filaments, topped with 
long, erect antheræ. P1sTILLUM, an oblong 

en below the flower, ſtyle ſhorter than 
the ſtamina, crowned with a long curved 
ſtigma. PERICARPLUM, an oblong, trun- 
cated, three - ſided capſule, with three cells, 
each containing an oblong ſeed, 

There are two or three ſpecies of this ge- 
nus, one of which comes within our notice, viz. 

HEL1CONIA Bihar. 

{ Bihai)—or Baſtard Wild Plantain.] Riſes 
with an upright, ſoft ſtem fifteen or twen- 
ty feet high, with oblong, nerved, and netted 
leaves, narrowed at their baſe, and near three 

ards long and one broad; an ere ſpadix of 
— flowers, having a perſiſtent ſpatha, ſuc- 
ceeded by large cluſters of fruit. 

Varieties.] With dark flowers— With va- 
riegated flowers. 

"Theſe plants being natives of the hot parts 
of America, require the protection 6 the 
ſtove; but as they grow very tall, and the leaves 
exceeding large, much room will be required ; 
ca muſt be potted in large pots of rich mould, 
and kept conſtantly plunged in the bark: bed, 
giving them plenty of water in ſummer. - 

Their propagation is by ſuckers ariſing from 
root, particularly after having fruited, 
which may be taken off any time in ſummer, 
with fibres to them, planted in pots, and plung- 
ed in the bark-bed where they. will readily 
grow, and afterwards ſhifted into larger pots 
as advance in height. h 

HELICTERES, the Screw tree. 

A ſhrubby exotic for the ſtove, ornamented 
with heart-ſhaped leaves and decandrious flow- 
ers. 


| - Claſs and order, Decondria Afonogynia: 


Charafers.) CALYx is monophyllous, and 
unequally five-parted at top. CoROLLA, five 
oblong petals fixed to the receptacle, with five 
way er nectariums. - STAMINA, five or 
ten very ſhort filaments, topped with oblong, 


lateral antheræ. PisTILLUM, a very long, 


recurved, ſlender. receptacle growing on the 
top of an oval germen. PERICARP1lUM, five 
ſpiral, intorted capſules with one cell, contain- 
ing _ angular ſeeds, 


| The pecies for our notice is, 


HELICTEREs /ora. 
(1fora) — or Great- fruited Helifleres or 


Serew-tree.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem rifng five 
or ſix feet high, with ſeveral branches coverei 
with down; garniſhed with heart-ſhaped, ſaw- 


ed leaves four inches long and two and a half 


broad, ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks, and their 


underſide wages th The flowers are white, and 


come out on ſlender, jointed foot-ftalks at the 


three oblong, erect, pointed, channeled pe- 
Frog ? 


upper 
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per part of the branches; theſe are ſucceed- 
by a taper germen, compoſed of five ca 
ſules cloſely twiſted over each other like a 
ſcrew, containing man pong 1 ; 
The propagation of this. plant is 
ſown at — in the fpring; and hr the 
plants are bt to remove, may each be planted 
in a ſeparate pot and plunged in the bark-bed, 
ſhading them till new rooted; they afterwards 
muſt be managed as other tender ſhrubs from 
the hot climates, 8 
HELIOTROPIUM, Heliotrope, or Turn- 
ole. | | 
f This genus compriſes a few herbaceous 
annuals, and ſome ſhrubby plants, all tender 
exotics ; one of the latter is cultivated here as 
2 green-houſe ſbrub. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charafers.] CALYX is monophyllous, and 
five-parted at top. CoRoLLA, is monopeta- 
lous, divided into five unequal: parts. STA- 
MINA, five filaments, and ſmall antheræ. 
PisTILLUM, four germina, flender ſtyle, and 
notched ſtigma. PERICARP1UM, none; oval 
ſeeds lodged in the calyx. | 

The ſpecies chiefly cultivated here is, 

HEL1oTROPIUM peruvianum. | 

Peruvian Sweet-ſcented Heliotrope.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, branching numerouſfly four or 
five feet high, ſpear-ſhaped, oval, rough, 
veined, hairy leaves, about three inches long, 
and one broad, placed ſparſedly ; and from 
the ends of the branches, numerous cluſter- 
ed ſpikes of pale-blue, ſweet-ſcented flowers, 
appearing great part of the year, and ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. | 

This plant muſt be always kept in pots to 
move into the green-houſe in winter ; and 
muſt be potted in any light rich garden- 
earth. | 
It is propagated eaſily by ſeed, and cuttings 
of its young thoots, 

- cl Led. This ripens here; ſow it in pots 

of light earth in ſpring, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, plant them in ſeparate 
ſmall pots, plunging them alſo in a hot-bed 
to ſtrike; then inure them gradually to the 
full air. 

By Cuttings.— Plant ſmall cuttings of the 
young ſhoots in ſpring or ſummer in pots; and 
if plunged in a moderate hot-bed, will ſooner 
take root, | 

HELLEBORUS, Hellebore, or Bear's- 
foot, &c. 

This genus retains a few hardy, herbaceous 
perennials, for ornament and medical pur- 
poſes, obtaining in ſtature, ſome not more 
than three or tour inches, others from one 


BEE 


ers 


Caracters.] CALvx, none. 


nectaria placed circularly, STAMINA, nu- 
merous filaments, and comprefled, erect an- 


mina, awl-ſhaped 


having the lower carinas ſhorteſt and the up- 
per convex, and many round ſeeds. 


The ſpecies are, 
1. HELLEBOR US iger. 


mas Roſe.] Helleborus with a black root 
fibres, crowned by a large cluſter of 


and between the leaves ſeveral thick, fleſhy 


mounted by large beautiful white flowers of 
hve large roundith petals, and numerous fila- 


after Chriſtmas. 


is a ſtrong purgative. 
2. HELLEBORUS hyemalis. 
Hellebore, 


M inter-flotuering lowe 4 
commonly called Minter * th a ſmall, 
bulbous-tuberous root, ſending up ſmall foot- 


ſtalks two inches high, each ſupporting one 
leaf, divided into many parts, and ſmall gold- 
en-yellow flowers ſitting in the boſom ot the 
leaves ; appearing in January or February. 
> HELLEBORUS f@tidus. 5 

Stinting Great Hellebore, or Bear -Heot.] 
Hach large fibrous roots, upright ſmooth ſtalks 
dividing into buſhy heads, and branching two 
feet high, garniſhed with large, pedated, dark- 
green leaves, of about nine long, narrow, ſer- 
rated folioles, ending in acute points, and at 
the ends of all the branches numerous 
22 flowers 2 mu purple; appear- 
ing early in winter, a ucceeded. b A 
of Toods i the ſpring. * 
4. HELLERORUS viridts. ho 
Green-flowered Black Hellebore, or Bear's- 
foot. } Hath thick fibrous roots, crowned with 
large, digitate or fingered, dark-green leaves, 
ot nine long, narrow, f{efrated lobes ; upright, 
firm ſtalks a foot high, garniſhed with ſmaller: 


4 leaves; 


to two feet, adorned with many- lobed, aud 
p- hand- ſhaped leaves, and pentapetalous flow- 


Claſs and order, Polyandria Pelygynia. 
Catia, 
hve large roundiſh petals, and many ſmall 


there. P1sTILLUM, ſeveral compreſſed ger- 


ſtyles, and thick ſtigmas.. 
PERICARPIUM, ſeveral bicarinated capſules,. 


This genus compriſes—The True Black. 
Hellebore, or Chriſtmas Roſe —Winter Aco- 


nite— Wild Black Hellebore, or Bear's-foot,. 


Black Hellebore, commonly called Chri- 
compoſed of many thick, wen 2 


leaves, conſiſting each of ſeven or eight ob- 
tuſe, fleſhy lobes, united to one foot-ſtalk ; 


tlower-ſtalks three or four inches high, ſur- 


ments, appearing in winter, about or foon- 


This is the true black-raoted Hellebore of 
che ancients ; the root is uſed in medicine, and 
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| leaves; and from the top many green flowers 


intermixed alſo with leaves; appearing in 
January and February, ucceeded by plenty of 
tced in May. bo. 

All theſe four ſpecies are hardy, herbaceous 
perennials, of which the third and fourth forts 


remain buſhy and green the year round, more 


O 


particularly the third; and all the forts are fo 
hardy as to ſucceed in any common ſoil of a 


garden : the firſt ſhould rather have a warm 


ſituation; but all the others will proſper any 
where, and the third and fourth cither in an 
expoſed ſituation, or under the thade of trees; 
fo are proper to mix in ſhrubberies and wil- 


derneſs quarters. 


The ers of all the ſorts are compoſed 
of five roundiſh Is, and numerous fila- 
ments; thoſe of the Helleberus niger are con- 
fiderably the largeſt. and moſt beautiful of all 
the ſorts. 

All che ſpecies may be employed as plants 
of ornament to adorn the flower borders, and 
ether parts of the pleaſure-ground. 

The firſt ſort, Hellebarres niger, poſſeſſes 

eat merit, both for the ee ot its pro- 
tuſion of bloom in winter, or early in ſpring. 
and for the great beauty of its flower, which 
being large, and bearing ſome reſemblance to 
a ſingle white roſe, and appearing often about 
Chriſtmas time, derived the appellation of 
Chriſtmas Roſe : it proſpers in the open bor- 
ders, or may be planted in pots, to move 
when in bloom to adorn any particular place ; 
obſerving, it always flowers faireſt and the 
moſt abundantly in the front of a warm ſun- 
ny border. The plants may be tranſplanted, 
and the roots divided for propagation, in au- 
umn, i. e. September, October, or Novem- 
der; but the ſooner in autumn it is done, the 
ſtronger they will flower at their proper ſea- 
ſon towards ſpring; or they may be re- 
moved in ſpring, after they have done flow- 
ering. 

| fs propagation is effeled commonly by 


_ parting the roots; allo by feed, when they 


ripen, which happens but ſeldom in this 
country. 

But as being a fibrous-rooted perennial, in- 
creaſing in root by off-ſets or ſlips, its pro- 
pagation is caſily eſſected by dividing the root 


into flips in autumn, or in ſpring, after the 
flower is paſt, not ioo ſmall, planting them in 
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are to be ſcen ; and is a very proper plant to 


ornamentally, early in ſpring, when few others 


adorn the edges of borders, and other flower 


compartments, in aſſemblage with ſnow-drops, 


&c. placing them in patches alternately, ſeve- 
patch; otherwiſe, as the 


ral roots in cach 


plants being ſmall and near the ground, if not 
planted in cluſters, they will not make any 


conſiderable ſhow : plant, therefore, five or 


ix roots at leaſt in each patch of four or five 


inches diameter, putting them about two 


inches deep; where they may temain un- 


diſturbed three years, or till increaſed into 


bunches, then taken up and ſeparated. 
he roots: being of the bulbous-tuberous 
kind, may be tranſplanted when their leaves 
decay, from June till October; and they in- 
create faſt by off-ſets like other bulbs ; 
which may be taken up and ſeparated every 
two, three, or four years, for propagation. 
The third and fourth ſpecies being large, 
buſhy, ever-green, very hardy perennials, par- 


lar 


ticularly the Hellcborus fætidus, flowering in 


the midſt of winter, and early in ſpring in 
any weather, effect a good variety at all ſea- 
ſons; but although the flowers are not ele- 
gant, yet the plants appearing always green, 


of a robuſt aſpect, and flowering at a time of 


the year when hardly any others appear in 
the open air, renders: them proper ornaments 
for large borders, particularly in ſhrubbery 
and wilderneſs plantations, as they will pro- 


ſper between ſhrubs, and under the ſhade of 
trees, &c. they being natives of woods in 


ſeveral parts of England, and may be raiſed 
in great plenty from ſeed ; and from ſcattered 
or telt-ſown feeds, many young plants will 
rife. 

Both theſe forts are propagated by ſeed 
ſown as ſoon as ripe, or any time from March 
till September, though ſpring is the beſt ſea- 
lon. The ſeed may be had of all the nur- 
ſery and ſeedſmen. Sow it in beds of com- 
mon earth, and rake it m; and when the 
plants are three inches high, plant them out 
m beds a foot apart; and atter having two or 
three months* growth there, tranſplant thoſe 
intended for ornament where they are to re- 
main; but thoſe raiſed for medical uſe may 


remain in the beds. | 


Theſe plants may. be removed either in 
ſpring or autumn, or even in winter, as they 


a ſheltered border, and they will flower at] will readily riſe with balls about their roots, 
their ale a ſeaſon. HELONIAS { Helonias). . 
Ihe fecond ſort, Helleborus fyemalis, or] A genus, furniſhing for our purpoſe two 
Winter Aconite, is eſteemed for its early | ſpecies of hardy, herbaccous, very ornament- 
bloom, which, though a diminutive plant, al. al-flowering perennials, producing upright an- 
moſt the ſmalleſt of the bulbons-tuberous-root- | nual ſtalks two feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, and 
<d tribe, yet it exlubits its golden flowers very | linear leaves; and the ſtalks terminated by 
. | | ſpik 


. 
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ſpikes and racems of many ſmall, hexapeta- 
tous, white, and tram epd flowers ; 
having no calyx, a corolla of fix petals, con- 
gef fix een and three ſtyles,” ſucceed- 
ed by | eed-capſules of three cells. c 
{s and order, er Trigynia. 
The ſpecies are, 
1. HRLONIAS bullata. - 
Bullated, er Studded - flowered Helonias:]| 
3 upright, herbaceous ſtalks; ſpear- 
nervous leaves; and eee 2 


of wers. | 
2. HELon1As oſphadeleides. 7 
e Helonias.] With upright, 

berbaceous alks ; the ſtalk — linear briſt- 


ly ; and terminal racemous ſpikes of white- 
cream-coloured flowers, very elegant. 
Both theſe ſpecies of Helonias merit places 
in all principal gardens as flowering plants; 
8 producing their ſpikes and racems of 
flowers very ornamental in ſummer ; and 
highly deſerve a ſituation in the moſt conſpi- 
_ flower compartments ; in which my] 
be planted in ſpring or autumn. 
ey are propagated by off-ſets, &c. in 
autumn or ſpring; and they may alſo be raiſ- 
ed from ſeeds, fown in March or April in a 
bed or border of common light earth; and the 
plants, when of proper growth, tranſplanted. 
Theſe plants are originally natives of North 
America, but have been long reſidents of the 
Engliſh gardens ; though their ſeeds are often 
| — here from that country along with 
many others of American oe Wh are 
not 4 s produced in th 5] 
* * ROCALLIS, Day Lay, or Lily- 


| Two 8 flowery perennials for the 


| 


an 2 


pleaſure- 7 produeing very long, nar- 
row, radical leaves, and naked annual ſtalks} or 
two to three or four feet high, adorned at top 
with large, econ; fax-parted, yellow and 
red flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Hexandria — 
Charatters.] CALxx, none. CokotrLA 
is an infundibuliform, campanulated petal, | 
with a ſhort tube, and the limb deeply cut} w 
into fix parts, which are ſpreading" and re- 
flexed. STAMINA, ſix awl-ſhaped,” decli- 
nated filaments, and long, incumbent anthe- 
re, PISTILLUM, a roundiſh, ſulcated 
men, filiform ſtyle, and three-corneved (ti 
PERICARPIUM, an oval, trigonal, tril 
trilocular capſule, and numerous roundiſh 
feeds. * 
r ſpecies * | 
. HEMEROCALLIS flava. | 
Yellow Day « Lily.) Hemerecallis with 
ſtrong, fleſhy, fibrous roots, furniſhed with 


| almoſt any time after 


ger Nee 


| ſpec 
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oblong, yellowiſh tubers ; ſending up keel. 
(baped bellow leaves two feet long: upriglit. 
eſs, firm ſtalks two ſeet high, divi at 
top into ſeveral foot-ſtalks, each termina 
one large, liliaceous, 3 — flower, of 
. odour.' Ln 

Variety. ] Small * Day-Lity (Hun. 
rocallis minor. : 

2. HEMEROCALLIS Fer. 

Flame coloured Day-Lily.} Hath roots com- 
poſed of ſtrong, y fibres, and la _— 
long tubers ; radical, keel-ſhaped, ho 
pointed leaves, a yard long, reflexed at mm - 
and upright, thic leaflets ſtalks, three or 
four feet high, dividing at top into branches, 
terminated by large fulvous, or tawny-reddiſh- 
coloured, liliaceous flowers, having large, 
long ſtamina, charged with fulvous-coloured 
farina, which being touched or ſmelled to, is 
. in 2 _—_y rag — or 

ce. 

Both theſe facein are „are ori- 
2 of Siberia and China, but have been 
ong 10 our ſucceed any yt and 
| multiply at a great rate their di 
roots; nich —5 r but annual — 
leaf and ſtalk: they the name, Day- 
Lily, from the diurnal duration of their flow- 
ers, and by being ſucceeded by new ones dai- 
er ee e ee rene e eg 
W 

The flowers are of the Lily form, each of 
one petal, deeply cut into fax parts. See the 
Characters. 

They boch eee in June, and ripen ſeeds 
in — | 

the ſorts are proper furniture for large 
borders, and other compartments of the plea- 
* and may be planted in autumn, 
time in en weather, September 
till March. | 

Their vrogduationioofiftcd, FEET 
r for ore yo red 
off- ſets, which may be divided in autumn, or 
owering, or before 

— to ſhoot in ſpring; and each flip 
ill flower at the proper ſeaſon.” - 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, ſown 
won after they are ripe, in a bed of common 
earth, and raked in: the plants will come up 
following ; prick them out in nur- 
in ſummer, and ſome ofthe m— 
1 flower the ſecond year. 

HEPATICA, Noble 'Liverwort, now a 
ics of Anemone. Sce Ax RMO, Hepatica. 
bles which 


HERBA, an Herb. All 


| riſe with leaves and ſtalks annually from the 


root, the ſtalks not becomi 
rable, are properly conſider 
32 


woody'and du- 
as Herbs; ſuch, 


for 
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for ſtance, are many of the kitchen rden 
eſculents, and medical plants; and a vaſt train 
of the ornamental or fewery tribe may alſo 


come under that r g See Her Ba- 
CEOUS PLanTs. $45 vat Fart Ltd £32 
But many of the under-ſhrubby eſculent and 


medical plants are alſo ſometimes conſidered 
as Herbs; fuch as ſage, thyme, rue, hyſſop. 
winter-fayory, lavender; &c. but theſe having 
h durable ſtalks and branches, are 
more allied to the ſhrubby tribe, ſo are proper- 
ly of the under-ſhrubdy ki See OUFFRU- 
TICOSUS. 2344 | 
HERBACEA Planta. An Herbaceous plant, 

or vegetable of an herb-like nature. 
All vegetable that produce leaves and ſtalks 
annually from the root, and whoſe ſtalks or 
ſtems remain g and ſucculent, or ſoft, not 
becoming wocdy, nor durable, but die down 
to the root ſoon aſter they have 
flowers, &c. are properly Herba - 

ceous Plants; and of which there are annuals, 
biennials, and ials. Annuals are ſuch 
which periſh, ſtem, root and all, at the end of 
the year: biennials ſubſiſt but two years in 
many forts, generally periſhing ſoon after they 
have flowered; or ſome contmuing longer, 
become maſily of dwindling growth :— peren- 
nials are of many years' duration, perpetuated 
by their roots, which produce ne ſtems ccf 
year for the purpoſe of producing flowers and 


So chat H us vegetables are very 
ſtinguithable from the woody kinds, ſuch as 


. 


| 


trees, ſhrubs. and under-thrubs, whoſe ſtems | 


anc branches are woody or ligneous, and du- | 
Table ; and the ſtalks of the eous tribe 
perith annually, or at leaſt as ſoon as they have! 
flowered, and perſected their feeds; and the 
ſame individual ſtalk never lives to flower 
again, but dies in autumn; and in annuals 
and bienmials, root” and all; but * e 
ſurviving by the root, fend up freih; ſtalks in 


moſt of de 
eſculents of the kitchen-garden, except thoſe 


bis 


FS | 


[ Alder-leaved Hermannia.] Hath a 


— 


* 


HER 


cipally with ſmalliſh ample foliage; and quin- 
lous flowers, in numerous ſpikes. 


Charafters.) CaALYx is monophyllous, 
five-parted at the brim, inflexed 
nent. CoroLLaA, five petals ſpirally twiſted 


broad and ſpreading above. STAMINA, five 
monadelphous filaments, and acuminated con- 

nivent anthere, Pl1STILLUM, a roundiſh 
tangular germen, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and ſim- 
ple ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh fiye- 
cornered quinquelocular capſule, and many 
{mall ſeeds, $27 2144 
Tue ſpecies that are principally cultivated 
are. 9b i Lt ins 

1. HERMANNIA /avendulifolia. 
Lavender-leaved Hermannia.] Hath a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk and flender branches, very buſhy, a- 
bout a foot and a half high; ſmall, ſpear-ſhap- 
ed, obtuſe, hairy leaves, and cluſters of ſmall 
yellow flowers along the 
from june till autumn. 
2. HERMANNIA Hifi. 
 Althea-leaved Hermannia.] Hath a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk, and foft woolly branches, growing 
two feet high, ovaliſh, plaited, crenated, wool- 
ly leaves, and numerous yellow flowers, in 
looſe ſpikes at the ends of the branches, in 
June and July. . :- | | 
3. HER MANNIA groſſularifolia. | 
Gooſeberry-leaved Hermannia.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk and ſpreading branches, grow- 

in 

e {mall, cloſe- ſitting leaves, and bright 
yellow flowers, by twos on each foot-ſtalk, nu- 
merouſly at the ends of all the ſhoots and 
branches, in April or May. wa ant 
4. HERMAKNIA alnifolia. 1 
(lirubby 


ſtalk and branches, growing irregularly four 
or five feet high; wedge-ſhaped, plaited, cre- 
nated leaves ;. and pale-yellow flowers in ſhort 
ſpikes from the ſides a 
in April and May. 


* 


p 
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of the under. kinds. ſuch as ſage, 
thyme, hyſſop. & c. vaſt numbers. of the me- 
dical plants are alſo Herbaceous; and of the 
flowery kinds for the plcafure-garden, almoſt 
all the annuals and biennials are herbacequs;; | 
as alſo all the pereunĩals, both the fibrous, bul- 
bous, and tuberous rooted kinds, whoſe ſtalks 
decay annually, ate like w iſe Herbaceovs Plants. 
Therefore: Herbaceous Plants compoſe a very 
conſiderable part of the vegetable creation. 

: HERMANNIA; Hermanma. | 
This genus conſiſts of ſhrubby exotics for 


| 


75 HER MANNIA AHſepiſolig. 
vſop-leaved Hermannia.] Hath a ſhrob- 
by upright ſtalk, branching out laterally, fix 
or ſeven feet high; ſmallith, ſpear-thaped, 
obtuſe, ſerrated leaves; and pale-vellow flow- 
ers in cluſters from the ſides of the brauches, 
mAMay and ese. 

6. 1 trifoligta. e 
| Trifoliate Hermannia.] With triſoliate ſeſ- 


- 


x dome 


{file leaves, retuſe, plicated lobes. 


. HERMANNIA pinnata. 
Pinnatiſid Hermannia. 


With. leaves di- 
vided in three, the middle 


e pinnatifid,. 


the green-houſe, growing frum about half 1 


ſides of the branches, 


three or four feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, 


rd to fix or ſeven feet high, adorned-prins 


Claſs and order, Monaldeiphia Pentandria, 
and perma- 


contrary to the apparent motion of the ſun, 


ends of the branches, 


All 


All theſe ſpecies are African ſhrubs, but 

ſucceed here with the protection of a green- 

houſe. in winter, ſo. muſt be potted. in pots of 

rich garden mould, and managed as other 

| N uſe ſhrubs. Sce GREEN-HOUSE 
LANTS, | 


- 


: - 


| 1 | ST! 

They are ever-green,' and moſtly of buſby 
growth, and produce à vaſt profuſion of flow- 
ers in April, May, nd n F 
The propagation of all the ſorts is by cut- 
tings of their young ſhoots, any time from 
April till July, planted in pots of rich earth; 
which, if plunged. in a moderate hot-bed, 
will very ſoon ſtrike; and thoſe planted in 


ſummer will alſo ſtrike without che aid of | 


hat-beds, even in beds of common earth, wa- 
tered aud ſhaded occaſionally; and when root- 
ed and. begin to. ſhoot, tranſplant them. each 
into a ſmall pot. | 
They may alſo be raiſed from ſeed ; but 
this is {ſeldom produced good here:; it is pro- 


cured ſtom abroad, and muſt be ſown in pots, 
and . 05 1 
HERMAPHRODITUS F, Herma- 


phrodite Flower. A flower furniſhed with 
both the male and female organs of genera- 
tion, i. e. the filaments and antherz, the male 


organs; and the germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma, as 
the female; all of which being contained 


within the ſame calyx and corolla, as in 
moſt, they are denominated Hermaphrodite 
Flowers. | | EE” 

Of this kind of flower, are thoſe of all the 
claſſes, except Aorecia and Diæcia; in the 
former of which, male and female flowers, 
having each its diſtin parts, are produced 
ſeparate on the ſame. plant; in the latter, on 
diſtinct plants; and in the claſs Polygamza, 
there are always Hermaphrodites mixed with 


the males, or temales,. or both, either on the 


ſame, or ſeparate plants; and in che claſs 
Syngene/ia, which comprehends the numerous 
tribe of compound-flowers,, and in which 
- ſometimes the flower is compoſed. entirely of 
Hermaphrodire florets, : and ſometimes Her- 


maphrodite and females, and, frequently Her- 


maphrodites and flotets of no ſex, or ueuter. 
See CLAssis. ö 

So chat the greateſt part of the vegetable 
creation produces Hermaphrodite flowers, 
either wholly, or mixed with, males, or fe- 


males, or. both ; whereby Hermaphrodites are 


as frequent in the vegetable, as they are rare 
and unuſual in the animal kingdom. Fee 

"Therefore remarking, that all flowers, whe- 
ther ſimple, or compoled aft many florets, hav- 
ing both, male and female organs within the 
ſame corolls, either ſimple, as above ſaid, or 
in the corollula, or florets. of a compound 


- 


HER 


flower, all contained within the ſame g | 
calyx, are botaniſts denominated Herma- 
phrodites, to diſtinguiſh them from males and 
females, which have each their parts diſtinct 
in their reſpective corolla, ſeparate either on 
the ſame or in two diſtinct planes. 
And all plants producing Hermaphrodite 
pans, aue 401 34, 4. . 55 
HERNAN DIA. Jack-in-a-box Tree. 
oC Ir compriſes two ever-green. exotic trees of 
the Indies, ſometimes retained here in ſtoyes 
for variety, adorned with, very large beautiful 
ſimple folia TEN” od tha PS. dE. 
Claſs 9 Monccia Triandria. its 
Chargfters.], Calyx, male and female 
flowers, having a partial. involucrum of four 
oval leaves, and each of the females a beli- 
| ſhaped cup. CoroLLA is of fix petals in 
the males, and eight in the females, STA- 
MINA, three filaments, . and large oblong 
erect antherz.  PiSTILLUM,, in the females, 
a _round&!ſh_ germen, flender. ſtyle, and large 
half-funnel-thaped. ſtigma. PERIAR IU. 
the calyx becomes a large roundith, ſwollen, 
hollow fruit, inclaſing a hard, drupaceous, 
juiceleſs nut. „ 

The ſpecies are, 

I. HE eee . N 

Sonerous Hernandia, commonly called Fack- 
in-a-bex.] Grows twenty or thicty feet high, 
garniſhed with large broad peltated leaves, 
and moncecious flowers, ſucceeded by a large, 
ſwollen, hollow fruit, formed of the calyx, 
having a hole, or open at the end, and a hard 
nut within ; and the wind blowing into the ca- 


1 


vity of the fruit, makes a very ſonorous 
whiſtling and rattling noiſe : hence the tree 


derived the name, Jack-in-a-box. - 
2. HERNANDIA ovigera. - 
Oriental oval-leaved Hernandia.] 
many feet high, garniſhed with large oval 
leaves, not peltated; and moncecious flowers, 
ſucceeded by ſwollen fruit open at the end, 
and a nut withm. | 
Both theſe exotics are of the tree kind, na- 
tives of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where they 
attain a large growth; but here, being kept 
in ſtoves, they rarely grow higher than com- 
mon ſhrubs ; and very few, it any, of them 
hare flowered or fruted.;; T7. 
They requiring a hat-bouſe here, muit be 
planted in pots of rich light earth, and always 
retained in that conteryatory. , | | 
Their propagation is by ſeed, i. e. their 
nuts procured from the Weſt Indies, &c. ſow- 
ing them in pots of rich earth, and plunge 
them in the bark hot-bed; and when the 


plants come , up,,. prick them out into ſe- 


Grows 


es 


1 : 


i 


*. 


32 2 para:e 


with ſingle 
_ ers—fingle and double purple flowers—pur- 


.mihed with fpear-ſhaped, acute- pointed, 


HE S 


parate pots, plunging ing them allo in the bark 
HESPERIS, Rockgy Dame's Violet, or 


and | 
producing annual ſtalks, two feet high, fim- 
ple leaves, and tetrapetalous cruciforin flow- 


* Gilliſower. | crowned with à large tuft of long leaves, and 
The plants are hardy herbaceous biennials 
perenuials, cultivated as flowery plants, flower it ſummer, ripen ſeeds in autumn, and 


nf 


HES 8 
and ſpikes of pale: purple flowers, of great fra: 


grance in the evening. oth | | 
They are all fbrous-rooted plants, the roots 


produce their flower-ſtalks annually in ſpring, 


may be d-emed both 


die to the rvot ſoon after. 
All rhe three ſperics 


ers, in large ſpikes at top, ſome of which are biennial and perennial; for, conſidered as 


of t fragrance. 
Gag — order, Tetradynamia Siliqu:ſa. 
Olaructers. J CAN is four-leaved and de- 
ciduous. CoroLLa, four oblong cruciform 


biennials, they being raiſed one year from 
feed, flower the next, and then frequently 
periſh root and all, eſpecially the fingles z but, 
with fome care, both they and the doubles 


STAMINA, wary wo and two (ſhorter } may be continued ſome years, and conſider- 


filaments, and narrow 


antherz. Pis- ed as perennials ; for by cutting down ſome 


TILLUM, a four-cornered germen, no ſtyle, of their flower-ſtalks as ſoon as the flowers 


but an ſtigma fitting on the germen. 
PERItCARPIUM, a long, compreſſed, plane, bi- 
locular pod, and many oval feeds. 
The moſt material ſpecies are, 
1. Hes matronal:s. 

Dame l FViokt, or Common Garden Rocket. 
Hath 6brous roots, crowned by a tuft of long, 
ſpear-ſhaped, rough leaves; upright, ſingle. 
hairy ſtalks, two feet high ; garniſhed with 
oval-lanceolate, flightly indented, cloſe fit- 
ting leaves; and the ſtalk and branches ter- 
minated by large, long ſpikes of ſweet-ſcented 
flowers, of different colours and properties in 
the varieties. | 

Varieties 9. 4 this are,} Garden Rocket 
ite lowers —double white flow- 


ple and white flowers—crimfon flowers. All 


of which are ſo remarkable for imparting a 
moſt fragrant odour, that the ladies were fond 
of having them in their apartments. Hence 
derived ha name Dame's Violet, and bearing 
ſome reſemblance to a ſtock - gilliſlo wer, were 
ſometimes alſo called *'s.ptiiflower ; 
but are now moſt com y called Rocket, 
2. HesPER1S inodorn. ; 
Scentleſs Rocket.) Hath fibrous roots, up- 


right round firm ſtalks, two fect high, gar- 


ſharply indented, cloſe-fitring leaves, and all 
the branches terminated large ſpikes of 
ſcendeſs flowers, with e petals, of 
different colours and properties in the va- 

Varieties. } Scentleſs Rocket with ſingle 
white flowers - double white flowers—ſingle 
and dovble purple flowers. Al of which 
are devoid of ſcent, but are thowy garden 
flowers. 
3. Hesyenr)s 2 OY 

i uf wn ocket.} Hath fibrous roots; 
upright, branching ſpreading, briſtiy ſtalks, 


begin to fade, or rather before they attain a 
flowering ſtate, it often promotes their form- 
ing off-ſets at bottom the ſame ſeaſon for in- 
creaſe, which being ſeparated early. in au- 
tumn, each forms a plant for next year's. 


JI bloom ; and it is worth practice for alt the 


double kinds; by which means the plants may 
ſometimes be continued from year to year, 
otherwite they are rather naturally of the bi- 
ennial kind; and it is, therefore, alſo proper 
to raiſe ſome annually from ſeeds as directed 
in their propagation. | " 
They are all hardy, more eſpecially. the 
firſt and ſecond ſpecies, which proſper in an 
of the open borders, and in any common fol 
of a garden ; but the third fort being rather 
impatient of ſevere froſt, and much moiſture 
in winter, ſhould have a warm fituation ; 
and place a few in pots to move to the ſhelter 
of a frame in inclement weather. 
The flowers are formed ſeparately of four 
cruciform pen in the ſingles, but multiply 
in the doubles ; and the flowers being nume- 
rous, and collected into large ſpikes, make a 
fine appearance, but more particularly the dou- 
ble varieties, which being as large and full ot 
ls as double ſtockgilliſſowers, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful garden flowers. 
They all flower in June and July, and ripen 
abundance of ſeed in Auguſt. © © | 
Their talks always decay in autumn, ſoon 
after the feed are ripe. hs 
All the ſorts are very ornamental furniture 
for wy of the open borders of the pleaſure- 
ground, and to intei ſperſe in aſſemblage with 
| other herbaceous plants, towards the tronts of 
che moſt conſpicuous ſhrubbery clumps, con- 
tiguous to lawns and grand walks. 
| They may be planted out in autumn, or 
early in ſpring, before they advance much for 
flowering ; and with care they may be re- 
moved with balls to their roots, ſo as ſcarce 
to feel their removal, 


two ſeet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, leaves : 
"2; J 1 ; 


Propa- 
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Their propagation, is performed three dif- 


ferent ways: by ſeeds, by off. ſets of the roots, 


and by cuttings of the flower ſtallk. 

_ By Seed. — This is ſold very cheap at all 
the nurſeries; and March and April is the 
ſeaſon for ſowing it; which ſow in a bed or 
border of light earth, and either rake it in 
lightly, or cover it a-quarter of an inch deep 
with light mould; and when the plants are 
come up three or four inches high, plant 
them ant in beds fik inches apart, to remain 
till October or ſpring following; then tranſ- 
plant them where you deſign 
which they will all effeck the enſuing ſum- 


mer. | 
Obſerve, molt of theſe oeflings 
0 


ſingle, that is, produce ſingle flowers, and 


many of theſe go off after they have flower- 


ed; but as they may be eaſily raiſed in any 
quantity from feed as above, it is proper to 
_ raiſe a freſh ſupply annually to diſperſe in the 
common borders. 

But as to the doubles, they are propagated 
with certainty only by dividing the roots, or 
by cuttings, as directed below. 


By dividing the Roots. This, and the cut- | b 


tings of the flower-ſtalks, are the only me- 
thods to propagate the double kinds, for dou- 
bles of them are but very ſparingly. obtained 
from ſced; and as they are rather ſparing in 
forming off-ſets from the root for propagation, 
as before obſerved, and being likewiſe often 
apt to decay entirely, root and all, after they 
have flowered, as being ſomewhat of a bien- 
nial nature, unleſs aſſiſted by cutting down 
the ſtalks in young growth, to promote off-ſets 


ſrom the root; therefore let ſome plants 


be allotted in any open bed or border for pro- 


pagation, not ſuffering them to run up fully 
to flo 


wer; but when their flower- ſtalks have 
advanced about eight or ten inches high, cut 
them down cloſe to the ground; and accord- 
ing as they ſhoot again, cut them alſo off; 
and by thus ſtopping their upright growth, 

the roots will more readily throw out you 

off-ſers from their ſides all around, which will 
de well formed by Auguſt, or early in Sep- 
tember, when the whole root ſhould be taken 
up, and the off-ſets divided ſeparately, and 
planted in a nurſery-bed, fix inches diſtance, 
to remain till October, or ſpring following. 
then removed with balls to where they are 
to ſtand to flower ; the flower-ſtalks which 
are occaſiunally cui down to promote increaſe 
of off-ſets at bottom, may be divided into 
lengths, and planted as hercunder directed; 
4 cutting will root and form a plant for 
next year's bloom. | 


they ſhall lower, 


will come 
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The above practice ſhould be purſued an- 
nually to keep up your itock of doubles; for 
thoſe which ſhoot up to full growth and 
bloom, rarely put out any olt-ſets, unleſs the 


| 


begin to fade, when ſometimes they emit a 
few, but which will not be ſo many, nor ſo 
ſtrong, as by the other method. 

By Cuttings of the Flower-ſtalks.—Any 
time in the early part of ſummer when the 
flower-ſtalks are advanced about a foot in 
growth, or before they flower, ſome may be 
cut down, and cach divided into two or three, 
ſo as to make ſo many e four, five, or 
ſix inches long; though the lower half gene- 
rally forms the beſt cuttings; they may, how- 
ever, all be planted to take their chance; ob- 
ſerving to plant them in a ſhady border, put- 
ting — two parts out of three into the 
ground, about three inches aſunder, and give 
water ; let the waterings be frequently repeat- 
ed, and many of the cuttings will be well 
rooted, and form ſhoots at top in fix or eight 
weeks : but to promote their rooting more 
effectually, they may be covered cloſe with 
hand or bell-glafles, as ſoon as planted, where- 

y they will ſtrike much ſooner ; obſerving, 
when they begin to thoot at top, to raiſe the 
glaſſes io admit air, to which barden them 
tully by degrees. | | 
Cons cuttings of the floxer-ſtalks of 
thoſe which have flowered, cut down as foon 
as the lower begins to fade, and divided into 
lengths, and planted as above, will alſo grow. 
though they will not produce fo plants 
as thoſe formed of the young ſtalks early in 
the ſummer. 

HIBISCUS, Syrian Mallow, or Althee 
Frutex, &c. 

This genus furniſhes a hardy, deciduous, 
flowering ſhrub, and flo annual for the 
pleaſure-ground, and fome ſhrubby and her- 
baccous exotics for the hot-houſe, adorned 
moſtly with largiſh, Gmple, lobated foliage, 
and large, quinquepetalous, mallow-ſhaped 
flowers, 

Claſs and order, Monadelpia Polyandria. 

Charafers.) CALYx is double; the outer 
ſeries is of many narrow permanent leaves, 
and the interior of one leaf five-parted at the 
brim. CoroLLA, five heart-ſhaped petals 
united at their baſe. - STAMINA, numerous 
filaments that coaleſce below, and form a 
column, and kidney-ſhaped antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a Toundiſh germen, and flender 
ſtyle, ftive-parted at top, each part having a 
capitated ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a quinque- 
oats {a RO capſule, and kiducy- 


þ 
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ſhaped 1 
| There 


ſtalks are cut down as ſoon as the flowers 


HIB 
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There are many ſpecies of this genus, but 


not more than four or five commonly culti- 


_ vated in the Englith ; of which ſome 
are hardy, and —— water as to require 

a ſtove in this country. 

| Hardy Kinds. 


1. Higiscus /yriacus. 
Syrian Hibiſcus, commonly 


called Althea 
Frutex.}) Hath a ſhrubby ſtem and branches, 
forming a buſhy head, five or fix feet high; 
\- Ranges with oval, wedge-ſhaped, alternate 

ves, cut at top into three indented lobes; 
and from the ſides of all the young ſhoots, 
numerous, large, pentapetalous, ſpreading 
flowers, of di t colours in the varieties, 


having all dark middles, darting out each way 

rectious towards the extremity of 

f 1 ; 7 | axillas, lar 
Althea Frutex with 


in radiant di 
each petal. 
Varieties of this are, 
white flowers —with flowers— pale-purple 
flowers — decp - purple flowers —with yellow 
flowers — and with variegated flowers, called 
Painted Lady Althea Frutex—likewiſe with 
filver-ftriped leaves—gold-bloached leaves. 
All theſe varieties are ſhrubby, flower in 
Auguſt, producing ſuch great quantities of 
flowers in daily ſucceſſion for three or tour 
weeks, that the ſhrubs appear covered there- 
with, making a moſt delightful appearance, 


and are the greateſt ornaments of the autumn | 


ſeaſon, of almoſt any of the ſhrubby tribe. 

2. Hinrscus Trionum. 
 {Trienum}—Bladder Ketmia, Venice Mal- 
leco, or Fletuer of an Hour. ] Hath an herbaceous 
bianchy ſtalk, prownng a foot and a halt high; 
garniſhed with three-lobed leaves, deeply 
jagged on the edges into oppoſite obtuſe jeg: 
ments ; and from the joints of the ſtalks yel- 
lowiſh flowers with dark-purple bottoms, hav- 
ing the inner cup ſwollen like a bladder: hence 
the name, Bladder Ketmia. 

This ſpecies is annual, ſometimes called 
Flower of an Hour, Flo Hore} trom the 
thart duration of ins flowers, which in hot dry 
weather but juſt open, and wither awa 
an hour or two; but 175 are ſuccecded 
plentiſul daily ſucceſſion for a time. 

# Tender Kinds. 9 
3. Hiniscvs mutabilis. 
 Changeable-flowered Hibiſcus, or mutable 
China Roſe.) Hath a ſhrubby, ſoft, ſpongy 
ſtem, branching into a ſpreading head, rifing 
ten or kn high ; adorned with heart- 
ſhaped, five-angled, ſerrated, fthining-green 
leaves, but pale underneath; and from the 
axillas of the ſtalk and branches, large, penta- 
petalous, fpreading flowers, appearing firſt 
white, gradually changing to a bluſh-red co- 
Jour, and from that to a purple. 


* 
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4. Histscus, Roſa finenſ/is. 1 
Koe of China, any — China Roſe.) Hath 
a ſhrubby tree · like ſtem, dividing into a ſpread- 
ing head, riſing twelve or fourteen feet high; 
oval, acuminated, ſerrated leaves; and fro! 
the fides of the branches, large, tle Il. 
red flowers, having man long-roundiſh 
petals in ſeveral ſeries, like a large double 
roſe ; and are exceedingly elegant; which, by 
way of pre-eminence, is by gardeners called 
the Roſe of Clin. iS » Tow. 

H1srscus Matvaviſcus. * 

{(Malvaviſcus)—or Scarlet-berried Mexican 
Hibiſcus.] ith a tree- like ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching ten or twelve feet high, garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped, crenated leaves, lateral-an- 
gled, the hindmoſt angles ſmall : and at the 
ſcarlet flowers with twiſted pe- 
tals, ſu ed by beautiſul ſcarlet berries of 
a ſucculent viſcous nature. 

The firſt ſort, Hibiſcus fyriacus, commonly 
known by the-name of Althza Frutex, js oti- 
ginally of Syria, but ſo hardy that it will grow 
here almoſt any-where in an open fituation ; 
and is fo ornamental when in bloom, that all 

the varictics merit admittance into every ſhrub- 
hery in the moſt conſpicuous point of view 
where the different varieties will have a mo 
 beantiful effect. 52% b 

Their propagation is by ſeed, by layers, 
and by cuitings. ed Belk 

By . Seed. — This is procured from abroad 
by the ſeedſmen; and March and April is the 
ſeaſon for ſowing it, which may either be 
ſown in pots, and plunged into a flender hot- 
bed to forward them, or may ſow the ſeed in 

a bed of liglt earth in a warm fituation, co- 
vering it half an inch deep ; the plants will 
ſoon come up, giving water in ſummer, and 
a hitle ſhelter in ſevere frofts ; and when two 
years old, plant them out in nurſery rows. 

By Layers.—Autumn is the proper time; 
give the ſhoots a little cut through the bark at 
one or two joints, and lay them in the uſual 

_ they will be rooted in one year, _ 

Cuttings. —March and April is the time 
to plant them: chooſe young ſhoots, which, if 


{planted in pots' and en . into a Hot-bed, 


| will more readily ſtrike; though if planted in 
a ſhady border, many of them will alſo put 
out roots. F „ 


The ſecond fort, commonly called Bladder 
Ketmia, is a hardy annual of the flowery 
kind,” and merits a place in the collection o 
hardy annvals in the open borders, &c. 

Its propagation is by feed, which may be 


ſows either in autumn or ſpring, in the place 
where yoa defign the plants ſhall flower, in 
patches, ſeveral ſecds in each; leaving, how- 


= 


| 


ever, 
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ever, but two or three of the beſt plants in 
ee 01 > e ied, jel e, 
The three tender ſpecies being natives of 
India, require to be continued moſtly in a 
ſtove in this country; the firſt two of them 
produce flowers of the moſt ſingular beauty 
aund elegance, equalling moſt of our fineſt roſes, 
und both of which flower in great perfection 
in our ſtoves; and in Aſia, their native foil, 
are ſome of their fineſt flowers: we often ſee 
them painted in many of the Chineſe pieces, 
as alſo on the porcelain ware, to 'embellſh 
china bowls, and other china veſſels, particu- 
larly the flower of the Hibiſcus mutabilis. 
However, as the ſpecies will flower beau- 

tiſully here, and ſometimes perfect ſeeds, they 
are worth the attention of thoſe accommo- 
dated with hot-houſes ; keeping them always 
in pots of rich earth. and retaining them con- 
ſtantly in that department; for although they 
will tucceed in the open air in the heat of 
ſummer, and in a good green-houſe in win- 
ter, yct tney rarely flower well without the: 
continual ſhelter of the ſtove. 

Tac propagation of theie tender kinds is ef- 
_ fected by feed, and ſometimes by cuttings. 
By Sced. —March, April, or May, is the 
time to ſow it, and thould have the aid of a 
hot- bed: ſow it, therefore, in pots of rich 


earth, half an inch deep, and plunge them in] pl 


any hot-bed under glaſſes, or in the bark: bed 
in the ſtove ; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, plaut them out in ſeparate 
{mall pots, give water, and plunge. them alio 
in the hot- bed. 

By Cuttings.— Plant ſhort cuttings of the 
young ſhoots in pots, in ſpring or ſummer, 
and o unge them in the bark tec. 
HIERACIUM, Hawkweed. + _ 

The plants are hardy herbaceous perenni- 
als ; one of which_is retained as a flowery 
plant, has oval leaves, and annual ſtalks a 
toot high, ſurmounted by compound flowers 
in a corymbus. - 
Claſs and order, Syngenefia 
alis. 4 * | | | 
 Charafters.] Calyx, many narrow un- 
equal leaves. CoRoLLa, many hermaphro- 
dite ligulated florets in one general cup, each 
five-parted at the top. + STAMINA, hve fila- 
ments and cylindric antheræ. PtSTILLUM, 
an oval germen, flender ſtyle, and two re 
curved ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none. SE- 
MINA, a four-cornered ſeed to each flotet, 
crowned with down, ſitting in the calyx. 

There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
one uſually cultivated, viz. | 
_ HiteRAciUuM avrantiacum. | 
Orange- coloured Garden Hieracium, ſometimes 


Polygamia LE- 


them where they are to flower. 


armed wi 
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called Grim the Collier] Hieracium win 
many oblong- oval, entire leaves, crowning 
the root; an upright, fin hairy, -almoſt 
[-afleſs ſtalk, a foot high, terminated by red- 
diſh-orange-coloured flowers, in a corymbus, 
having dark coal-aſh-coloured calyces, whence 
the cant name, Grim the Collicr. | | 
This is a hardy perennial, with fibrous du- 
rable ronts; but annual ſtalks, which riſe in 
ſpring, flower in June, continuing in ſucceſ- 
ion two or three months, ripen in au- 
tumn, and the ſtalks ſoon after decay. | 
It is proper furniture for the fronts. of any 
of the compartments of the pleaſure garden. 
Its propagation is by ſeed, and by parting 
the roots. So. the ſeed in autumn or ſpring, 
in a bed or border, and rake them in; and in 
June, when the plants are two or three inches 
mgh, prick them out in beds to remain till 
autumn; then tranſplant them where they 
are to remain. . | | | 
By parting the Roots. In autumn or ſpring 
divide the roots into flips or off- ſets, and plant 


HIPPOPHAE, See Buckthoro. 
Ot this genus there are two hardy decidu- 
ous ſhrubs for the thrubbery, adorned with 
{pear-thaped and oval entire leaves, and male 
and female apetalous flowers on two diſtinct 
ants. | 0 g 
Claſs and order. Diæcia Tetrandria. 
Characters. ] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on different plants, having monophyl- 
lous, two- parted cups. CoROLLA, none. 
STAMINA, four ſhort filaments, and oblong, 
angular antherz.  PiSTILLUM, a roundiit 
germen, ſhort ſtyle, and thick, erect ftigina. 
PERICARPIUM, a globular, unilocular berry, 
and one ſeed. 8 . 
The ſpecies are, 
i. HtrrorHARE Rhamneoides. , 
{Rhamnoides)— Baſtard Rhammes, or Eu- 
ropean Sea-Buckthorn.] Hippophae with a 
{ſhrubby ſtem, branching irregularly cight or 
ten feet high, having a dark-brown bark, and 
5 a few thorns ; ſpear- ſhaped, long, 
narrow, ſeſſile leaves, of a dark-green above, 
and hoary underneath ; and male flowers in 
ſmall cluſters, and females on ſeparate plants, 
growing ſingly, tucceeded by berries in autumn 
2. HiPPoPHAE canadenſfs. ak 
Canada Sea Buckthorn.] Hath a ſhrubby 
brown ftem branching eight or ten feet high; 
oval leaves, and male and female flowers on 
leparate plants. | 
Both theſe ſhrubs are very hardy: the firſt 
grows wild on the ſea-ſhores in ſeveral parts 
of England, aud the ſecond in America. 
They are retained in gardens as furniture 
tor 


HOE 


for the ſhrubbery, to increaſe the variety with 
their two- coloured leaves, being of a dark- 
green above, and of a hoary white under- 
neath ; and in wi when devoid of foli- 
age, their young ſhoots being covered with 


turgid, irregular, ſcaly buds, exhibit alſo a 
ivated in all the nurſeries for 


ſinglar variety. 
— 

fale, and may be tranſplanted any time in open 
weather from October till March. 
Both forts are propagated abundantly by 
ſuckers from the root, by layers, and by cut- 
tings of their young ſhoots. All of which 
may be performed in autumn, winter, or 


ſpring. 7 

HOE, for hoeing , &c. 

A Hoe is a moit uſeful and well-known gar- 
den inſtrument, of which there are two prin- 
cipal forts, a Drawing-hoe, and a Scuffling- 
hoc; the former of which is, however, of 
the moſt general uſe : but as of each fort there 
are different ſizes, all materially uſeful occa- 
fionally in general gardening, ſhall deſcribe 
each and its principal uſes, as follows: 

Drawing-hoe.— This is the moſt common 
and uſeful Lind of Hoe for moſt forts of hoe- 
ing work : which being fixed with its edge 
inward, the workman, in uſing it, always 
draws towards him; and is one of the moſt 
uſeful implements of gardening for many pur- 
poſes, both for hoeing, and in drawing 
drills for ſowing many forts of ſeeds, Jooſening 
the carth about, and moulding up the ſtems of 
plants; and hoeing down. weeds between all 
forts of plants, that ſtand diſtant enough to 
admit it; and is the belt adapted Hoe for thin- 
ning out eſculents to proper diſtances iq acquire 
their proper growth, ſuch as onions, carrots, 
parſneps, turneps, ſpinach, &c. by cutting up 
all the ſuperfluous plants, or fuch as grow 
too cloſe, and at the fame time cuts up all 
weeds, as well as looſens the earth effectually 
about the remaining plants ; which always 
proves very beneñcial culture to all vege- 

es. W 
- But of the Drawing -hoe kind, there ſhould 
be three or four different ſizes from ſix inches 
e down to two inches, as deſcribed be- 

w. 

Firſt ſine.— This is a large Hoe for com- 
man uſe, about fix inches long in the plate, 
by three or faur broad, fixed on a long han- 
dle for both hands, and is the proper fort 
to uſe for all common hoeing-work, and for 
drawing drills for ſowing peas, beans, kidney- 
beans, Sc. ffee DzaiLL Sow1xG);' and is the 
moſt eligible irzed Hoe for broad-hocing be- 
tween rows of all thoſe kinds of plants, and 

all others that ſtand diſtant enough either in 
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rows, or otherwiſe, for the hoe to paſs be- 


tween them, both to cut down all weeds and 


looſen the and to earth up the ſtems 
of the plants, and for all other purpoſes of 
hoeing where the plants ſtand diſtant, both in 
the kitchen and pleaſure-garden. 8 
Second ſize.— This ſhould be about four 
inches long-ways in the plate, and is uſeful 
both for drawing drills, and for hoeing among 
various plants, where the former ſort of Hoe 
cannot be commodiouſly employed, and to 
chin ſome ſorts of eſculent crops that require 
moderate diſtances; _ as the _ E 
ne ral c carrots, parſneps, 
E is ou N ſized Hoe for hoeing com- 
mon flower beds and borders, & . 
Third f6ze.— This is two inches and a half, 
or not more than three inches broad in the 
plate; and fixed on a ſhort handle to uſe with 
one hand in ſmall-hoeing, thinning out ſeve- 
ral ſorts of eſculent crops, and other occaſions 
among cloſe-growiog plants; and fimilar one 
occationally fixed on a longer handle to uſe 
two-handed in hoeing borders and other com- 
partments of {ſmaller plants, ftanding near to- 
gether both in the kitchen ground and flower- 
garden, &c. and this ſized hoe, on a ſhort 
one-hand handle, is particularly uſeful for ſmall 
hoeing and thinning many kitchen crops in 
young growth; ſuch as onions, leeks, carrots, 
parſneps, ſpinach, &c. to cut them out to the 
proper diſtances require for growing to 
perfection, and at the ſame time cutting up all 
weeds, and looſening the carth between the 
plants, beneficially to their advantage; and is 
a very convenient- ſied Hoe for uſe on many 
other occaſions of hoeing ; and for drawing 
ſmall drills for ſowing many kinds of ſeeds ; 
and hoeing in flower-beds, &c. where the 
larger Hoes cannot be readily admitted between 
the plants. 1 
Fourth ſize.— About two inches width, fix- 
ed in a ſhort handle, and is proper for ſmall. 
hoeing omons and ſmall crops of carrots, ra- 
dithes, &c. the firſt time, where they ſtand 
pretty cloſe, and where it is not deſigned to 
thin them out at once to their full diſtance, 
but to leave them rather thickith for — 
&c. and will be found very. convenient for 
occaſional uſe among many imall crops. 
Each of the above ſizes of drawing-hoes 
will be found extremely uſeful in their turns; 
and every gardener ſhould furniſh himſelf with 
a proper ſet, as the ex is but triſling, and 
they are ſold by moſt of the nurſerymen, and 
at all che ir 35 
Always keep the edges of the Hoes ſharp 
by occational grinding on a grind-ſtone, that 
| they may cut clean at every ſtroke; and the 


| work 
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work will be both more eaſily, elfectually, ſtumped off, they will ſoon ſhoot out again; 
and expeditiouſly performed. //}  - © | obſerve alſo; in che courſe of Hoeing, not 


Scuffling-hoe.— This is commonly called a | to draw the earth and weeds in heaps, as 

Dutch Hoe, as being much uſed-1f Holland in which the weeds, if not raked off, will . | 

for ſcufling their ſand walks, &c. It is fixed, | often grow again ; let, therefore, the work of- | 

with the edge outward, on the end of a long | Hoeing be always performed ſo evenly, that 

handle, ſo as the perſon uſing it puſhes it | all the weeds be turned upon the furface clear 

from him, and r, never tread- | out of the mould; and if any are unavoidabl 

ing on the hoed ground, as with the drawing | drawn in heaps, or the earth adhere muc 

hoe; and as to ſize, is from about four to fix | about the weeds ſo cut up, always diſperſe 

or eight inches wide, open in the middle, for | them by a ſtroke of the Hoe, that all the weeds 

the mould and weeds to paſs through, ſo as | may be turned fairly above the ground for the 

not to be drawn in heaps ; having a long ſfock- | ſun-and air to kill them. 

et at the back part, in which to fix the handle,, But Hoeing, beſides its uſe in expeditiouſly 

which may be five or fix feet long. [deſtroying the weeds, it at the ſame time, by | 2 
This Hoe 1s very proper for Zulliog-over looſening the ſurface, diſpoſes the ground to 

any piece of ground to deſtroy weeds, that is | receive the greater benefit from the air, dews, | 

clear from crops, or between crops that ſtand | rains, &c. to the nouriſhment of all 

wide, and in which a perſon may make con- ſorts of plants, and by breaking up the ſur- 

ſiderably more expeditious work than with a | face, dividing the clods, and ſtirring the earth, 

Drawing-hoe, eſpecially when the weeds are | keeps it freſh, proves a very beneficial cul- I 

not fuffered to grow large; in which caſeſ ture to all vegetables, as will be evident from - 1 

one man can do as much as two. Obſery- practice and obſervation : and in ſoils apt to 

ing, however, this Hoe is adapted principally | bind after mach wet, which cauſes the plants 

for cutting down weeds, or ſtirring the ground | to appear of a ſtinted growth, apply a com- 

between wide crops, in rows, as above noticed; mon drawing-hoe, larger or ſmaller accord- 

but not proper for hoeing out crops of eſcu- ing to the nature of the plants, and diſtance 

lents, nor for earthing up the ſtems of plants, | of growth from one another, cutting deep 

nor for hoeing where the plants ſtand cloſe. enough to looſen the ground one, two, or 
This Hoe for cutting down weeds will alſo | three inches down; it will encourage the 

make great riddance in ſhrubberies and wil- | plants to put out freſh fibres, add vigour, and 

derneſs quarters, where the ſhrubs ſtand di- | greatly promote a free growth. | 

ſtant from one another. Likewiſe, Hocing up earth abont the ſtems 
It is alſo one of the beſt ſorts of Hoes for | of plants is a very effential piece of culture, 

ſcuffling over ſand-walks, or others of looſe | ſuch as earthing up rows of peas, beans, kid- 

materials, to deſtroy weeds, moſs, &c. | ney-beans, cabba cauliflowers, &c. which 

This kind of Hoe, ſmall ſize, will be found | is ever of great ſervice in promoting ſtrength 

uſeful to run over flower borders, to cut up | and vigour in the plants. | 

ſtraggling weeds ; which, being fixed on a] Hoeing is alſo beneficial in thinaing many 

long handle, may be effected by ſtanding eee crops to proper diſtances, cut- 

in the walks, without treading on the borders. _ out the ſuperabundant plants, and weeds, 
HOEING, a neceſſary garden culture per-| and looſening the ſoil, which is always eſſen- 

formed by hoe, to deſtroy weeds, looſen the | tial culture. | | 

ſoil, and to mould up the ſtalks or ſtems off HORSE-DUNG. Horfe ftable dung is 

plants. lan article of great utility in 8 uch 
Hoeing is the moſt expeditious method of | as for the important purpoſes both of forming 

deſtroying weeds between all plants that ſtand | the moſt general hot-beds, wherein to raiſe 

diſtant enough to admit the hoe between: ob- various early productions, and numerous ten- 

ſerving, that all Hoeing deſigned principally | der plants; and afterwards, when done with 

to deſtroy weeds, ſhoul always be performed | for theſe occaſions, declining to a decayed 

in dry weather, and the more ſunny the better, | ſtate, becomes excellent rich garden manure. 

eſpecially when the weeds are nat to be raked | This article, Horſe-dung, conſidered in the 

off, that they may die as they are cut down, | general application, is the dunging of horſes 

or at leaſt be ſo much flagged or withered by | and dungy moiſt litter together ot ſtables in 

the ſun and air as not to grow again; cutting | which horſes are moſt conſtantly kept when 

deep enough to ſtrike the weeds nearly up by {not in their reſpective work; and the ſtalls 

the roots, which may be eaſily effected both | being always litteredthickly with ftraw, which, 

to all the annual or ſced-weeds; and per-{by the dunging aforeſaid and urine of the 

ennial-root kinds, for if they are only ; horſes, is rendered wet or conſiderably moiſt- 

7 | 4 A | ened, 
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enced, becoming of a ſtrong, warm, ferment- jected as much as poſſible, eſpecially the 


ing nature; and this wet or moiſt litter, to- moſt exhauſted,” immatenal part thereof, if 
gether with the dung! Lye horſes, as jult —_ of a freſh temperature can be ob- 
E . | 


red, being cl v morning. tai 2 
— 1 — f | Likewiſe ſometimes the Horſe-dung in the 


&c. trom the ſtables to the common dung-hill, 
where, from the peculiar hot uature of the ex- common dung-hill has frequently a mixture 
crementary dung, and that of the uriuous and | of very long, ſtrawy litter, in the 
dungy moiſture of the litter, the whole, to- mals, which if alſo very dry, ſhould gene- 
gether, being in ſome conſiderable maſs, fer- rally be turned aſide; as it would never heat 
ments in a high degree of ſtroug heat; and by | properly, and be very apt to dry-burn when 
fome little preparation in forking up the re- } formed into a hot-bed, eſpecially it in any conſi- 
quiſite quantity mixedly into an heap, remain- derable quantity ; and ſo therefore always give 
ing for a week or fortnight, is pr ig, 9 to an | preference to the middling long and ſhort dung 
improved ſtate wherewith to make hot-beds, | together, of good freſh ſubſtance, and full of 
as hereafter directed (fee HoT-BEDs) ; for it a moiſt, ſteamy heat, as before obſerved : 
muſt be remembered, the Horſe-dung ſimply, though, if it unavoidably abounds confider- 
i. e. the horſe droppings, without the mixture | ably in very long dungy litter, if this is of a 
of the urinous aud dungy wet litter, long and | tolerably moiſt quality, it, by forking up 
ſhort together, in a large proportion, would | mixedly together, will then become of proper 
not anſwer the purpoſe of hot-beds. temperature for a hot bed. | 
This Horle-dung for hot-beds ſhould be | Generally in collecting Horſe-dung for oc- 
ſuch as has previoully remained ſome time caſional hot-beds, if it is rather of a 
ther in the common dung-hill or heap till | freth green ſtate, long and ſtrawy, it would 
ed in proper quantity; and if it has be of advantage, previouſly to caſt it up in a 
commenced ſome fermentation, leſs or more, heap, well mixing the ſhort and long, moift 
or has become wholly, or the principal part, and dry, as equally together as poſhble ; re- 
of a moiit, warm, ſteamy quality, it wilt be | maining then a week or two, it will ferment 
preferable ; and if, on turning it up with the | and acquire an equal degree of proper heat, 
dung-fork, it begins to aſſume a blackith ap- | ſo as, when formed into a bed, the heat will 
pearance, not rotten, nor exhauftedly dry, advance more regular and moderate, and be 
but abounding in a freſh material ſubſtance, } of longer duration than if taken freſh from 
of a lively, moiſt, ſteamy warmth or heat, is | the dung-hill and uſed immediately for a hot- 
then in a good ſtate of perfection for this pur- | bed. | 
poſe : or treſher dung full of moiſt, warm, After this material, Horſe-dung, has effected 
fieamy litter, is alſo very eligible, as it may the required purpoſe in hot-beds, it, in the 
be prepared to a proper temperature, by re- courſe of a few months, wholly loſes its pro- 
moving the quantity required from the com- perty of heat, and declines; and then, if in 
mon dung-hill; and fork up the whole, ſhort] beds which have not burned by over powerful 
and long together, in a mixed order into an | heat in their early ſtate, the ſaid dung, in de- 
heap, es before intimated, to remam one, caying gradually, becomes of a ſoft, ſat- rot- 
two, or three weeks, according to the quan- | ten ſubſtance, — a moſt rich and gene- 
uty and quality, turning it over once or twice ral good manure for the kitchen ground, ſupe- 
in that ſpace of time; it will be in good pre- rior to all others; but in ſuch beds as have 
paratory order for a hot-bed; and we may caſually burned in their full heat, or been made 
obſerve, that moderately freſh dung, of a mid- | of rather dry, very ſtrawy dung, it, in its de- 
dling degree long, is generally of a more} cayed ſtate, is generally of a more dry and lets 
durable when formed into a bed for a | ſubſtantial nature; though it is alſo proper to 
hot-bed, than old dung of fome conkderable | uſe as good garden manure, but probably 
ume lying in the dung heap. inferior in ſome degree to that of a moiſt, ſoft, 
In this Horſe-dung for hot-beds, as ſome- | fatty quality, as above, ſuch as will ſometimes 
times the dung-hill or common heap having | {pit or cut with a ſpade, which is a preferable 
in the large maſs together collected clotely, } manure for moſt principal crops ; however, 
termented in ſome conſiderable degree, or ca- the whole, in both the above-temperatures, 
ſually ſo fierce as to ſcorch-dry, or ſteam- burn are ſuperior to moſt other dungs for general 
the material part, or brought on an exhauſted } manure to kitchen grounds, where attainable 
d&cayed ſtate, by which it is rendered much | in proper quantity. | 
inferior to that of a freth ſubſtantial nature, Or Horſe-dung for manure may alſo be 
of a lively, moiſt heat; and in this cafe it, ſuch as is taken immediately from the com- 
ir the purpoſe of hot-beds, ſhould be re- ow dung-hill or heap; and if it has lain 
Pe 1 Ry, Ly long 


m 


nor 


long enough for the maſs to become of à god, 
monſt, mulchy ſfabſtance, not material whether 
halt or thoroughly rotted, provided it is of 
that temperature; or if the whole has com- 
menced a decaying or moiſt rotteny ſtate, it 
may be preferable, or at leaſt, more generally 
 effeCtual good manure, than entirely freſh or 
new-made rank dung of the fame Kind; how- 
ever, on particular neceſſary occaſions of ma- 
nure being immediately wanted in any com- 
partment, chis dung may be beneficially ap. 
plied as it occurs at the time, either mode 
rately new, moiſt, and not very ftrawy, or 
in a opt on, or rotted ftate, or the whole; 
mixedly together. 
But Holte dung hills deſigned principally to 
remain for garden manure, or as required; it 
would be of beneficial advantage for its im- 
provement for that occaſion, to have the 
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whole forked over either in the ſame place, 
working the moiſt and dry, long and ſhort, 
together; or wholly, removed from the origi- 
nal heap, and fork it up in the ſame mixed or- 
der into a regular layer; and in eicher 
which, the di Aerett parts being incorporated in 
a general manner, it will acquire all an equal; 
Os in good perfection for uſe in three or 

ur to five or kx months. | | 

HOT-BEDS. Beds formed either of horſe- 
dung or tanner's bark, raiſed two, three, or 
four feet high, and covered with garden frames, 
glaſſes, &c. deſigned to effect a certain degree 
of heat, for raiſing tender plants, and for for- 
warding others to early perfection. 

B the aid of Hot-beds we are able, in our 


t _ 


nor 


| wiſe de obtained; exemplified in the cucum- 
ber, Which by no art can be made to grow in 
the full air before May or June, nor be brought 
to produce fruit in the open ground betore 
July or 2 but by the aid of Hot-beds, 
are obtained often in the middle of winter, or 
early- in fpring : again, | aſparagus, which 
grows all the year in the open ground, yet its 
natural produce never arrives to perfection 
before May and June ; but by Hot-beds we 
obtain it all the winter in any weather, from 
November until the arrival of the natural 
crops; peas, beans, kidney-beans, radiſhes, 
carrots, ftrawherries, and various fallad herbs 
and other plants, which grow in the open 
hs are by Hot-beds forwarded to per- 
fection a month, and ſometimes two or three, 
ſooner than they otherwiſe could be procured. 
We alfo by Hot-heds forward many of our 
fruits, as cherries, plums, apricots, 


es, grapes, figs, &c. ix weeks or two 
or three months fooner than 


naturally _ 
would in the open ground. 2 N : 
By Hot-beds many beautiful and curious 
annual flowers are raiſed to perfection, that 
could fcarcely attain to a flowering ſtate 
here in the full ground. See ANNUAL 
PLANTS. » 

And by Hot-beds, many hardy flowers, 
both of the herbaceous and ſhrubby plants, 
are brought to flower in winter, and carly in 
fpring, which do not naturally appear before 
May and June, ſuch as pinks, carnations, 
ſweet - williams, narciſſuſes, jonquils, hya- 
cinths, tulips, roſes, h ckles, and va- 


peac 


northern climate, to ifnitate that of diftant 
warm countries, fo far as to exhibit their 
plants, lowers, and fruits, often in ve eat 
perfection, which, without ſuch artificial aids 
of heat, could not poſhbly be raifed, nor con- 
tinued in thefe parts of the world; for by the 
affiſtance of Hot- beds, vaſt numbers of feeds, 
which would otherwiſe remain years in the: 
earth, and ſome never grow at all, are made 
to perminate, form plants, continue their 
growth, and produce their flowers and fruits, 
as in their native foil. By Hot-beds, alfo, 
cuttings and flips' of many forts of trees and 
ſhrubs, which would otherwife remain inac- 
tive and periſh, are made ſoon to emit fibres 
at bottom, and ſhoots at top, and become each 
2a new vegetable, ' 
Likewiſe by Hot-beds many of our valu- 
able eſculents of the kitchen-garden, thar ſuc- 
£ce-d in the full ground at one time of the year 
or other, are brought to perfection a month 
or two ſooner than they would naturally at- 
tain in the open air, and ſame a quarter of a 
year, or more, ſooner than they could other- 


— 


rious other plants of moderate growth, which 
you may incline to forward into an early 


bloom. | 
greateſt 


Hot-beds, therefore, are of the 
utility in gardening: they are, as before 
mentioned, compoſed of two principal mate- 
rials, horfed and tanner's bark ; the for- 
mer of which is the moſt common ſort of 
Hot-beds for general uſe, and the latter have 
been already treated of under the article Bazx- 
Br p. It will, however, alſo de proper to give 
ſome general hints reſpecting each in this 
place, under two ſeparate heads, viz. horſe- 
dung Hot-beds, and tanner's bark Hot-beds. 

Horſe-dung Hot-beds. 

As horſe-dung Hot-beds are of general uti- 
lity in gardening, I ſhall firſt proceed to ex- 
plain eral practical methods to be ob- 
ſerved in thoſe kind of Hot- beds. 

Horſe- dung Hot- beds are the moſt common- 
ly uſed for all framing or forcing-work in the 
kitchen-garden, for raifing tender or early eſ- 
culents ; alſo for working ſome kinds of fore- 


ing-frames, to have early fruits and fdowers ; 


# 
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the dung, in a middli 
above, the better, its heat proving always 


HOT 


this material, horſe-dung, pr" — 
the moſt eaſily obtained in all es, 


performed its office as a Hot- bed, it be- 
comes rotten and buttery, and the moſt ex- 
cellent manure that can be far the garden; 
ſo that horſe-dung Hot-beds are preferable for 
general uſe in the kitchen-garden. See Dux 
and Hoxse-Duxs. 

The ſort of horſe-dung to be underſtood 
for the purpoſe of Hot beds, is the dung and 
wet litter t r, daily cleaned out ot ſta- 
bles where horſes always ſtand, and are lit- 
tered down with plenty of ſtraw every night, 
which being rendered wet by the urine and 
dung of thoſe animals, compoſes the princi- 
pal material for a dung Hot-bed ; for the dung 
alone without litter would do nothing ; but 
the litter being thus moiſtened, and cleared 
out along wich the dung, and both mixed to- 
gether, and collected in any conſiderable 
quantity in a heap, or formed into a bed, its 
moiſture, by the urine and dung of the horſes, 
which is naturally of a ſtrong, hot quality, 
quickly promotes a fermentation and ſtrong 
heat, often ſo violent as not to be able to bear 
one's hand therein, and even to burn the roots 
of plants, if any were planted while the vehe- 
ment heat continues ; but by a proper prepa- 
ration, is brought to a moderate degree of 
warmth, ſuitable to the growth of vegetables. 

Obſerve alſo that the dung muſt be freſh; 
that is, ſuch as has been but a few weeks or 
a month or two in collecting from the ſtables, 
or at leaſt that hath not lain ſo long in the 
dung-hill as to exhauſt itſelf, and greatly loſe 
its heat, and beginning to rot; for the newer 
mulchy degree, as 


the moſt effectual and durable, I it is 
properly prepared, as hereafter directed, pre- 
vious to its formation into a bed. And al- 
though older dung may, by ſhaking up and 
mixing coal-aſhes therewith, be brought to 


| heat a little again, yet it will be ineffectual, 


and of ſhort duration, and deceive you; nor 
ſhould you, if. poſſible, uſe that very long 
ſtrawy — often to be met with, eſpecially 


that which bas heated greatly, burned, and 


exhauſted its fermenting property in the ut 0 
{ 


bill, appearing very dry, and of a whiti 
colour, for this will never acquire a 


proper heat of much durability ; therefore al- 
ways chuſe the freſh, mulchy, ſleamy dung, 
full of moiſt litter, which, although ſome 
may be rather long or ſtrawy, if of à moiſt 
temperature, by mixing all well together in 
a beap, the whole will acquire a proper fer- 


g | mentin 
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tj mentation for a Hot- bed; and he freſh. dung 36 


will be of double the duration of ſuch that 
has lain long and exhauſted its farit fer- 
property, as above obſerved, in the 
rah l * 
Sometimes coal- aſhes are mixed with dung 
to promote a more quick and durable heat; 
which, however, is more neceſſary for dung 
that has ſomewhat exhauſted welt by being 
long in the dung-hill; when mixing a buſh- 
el or two of aſhes to a cart-load of dung, will 
have ſome effect in contributing to the revival, 
bi: and duration of the heat; but as to 
freſh dung full of heat, it requires no ſuch aid ; 
and although it may help to continue the heat 
longer, yet is ſometimes apt to promote a too 
fierce burning heat at firſt, of a dry, ſcorch- 
wg nature: fore I would adviſe it to be 
uſed but ſparingly, or not at all, in freſh dung, 
' The dung, previous to its formation into a 
Hot-bed, ſhould be moved from the dung- 
hill, well mixed, and caſt up in a heap, or, 
if a large quantity, in a Jong high ridge, ta 
lie a week or two to prepare it to a proper 
temperature for making the bed ; therefore, 
with a dung-fork, take the long and ſhort 
as it comes to hand, ſhaking it up, and mix- 
ing it all well together, in a pretty high heap 
or ridge, to lie ten, twelve, or fifteen days, 
or more, as you ſhall judge proper, accord- 
ing to its quality, for all the parts to be equal- 
ly moiſtened and meliorated, and for the ſtrong 
rank ſtench and ſteam to evaporate; and if 
in fix, eight, or ten days, according to the 
quantity, the whole is turned over, caſting it 
up in a heap again, it will give greater vent to 
the noxious vapour and burning heat to paſs 
off; and by thus mixing the parts again, the 
whole maſs will be every way better prepared 
for the purpoſe of a Hot-bed : and this is more 
particularly neceſſary to dung of unequal ſub- 
ſtance, in ſome part, probably, being very 
long or ſtrawy, and ſome of a dry, ſome- 
what 3 ſtate, other parts are probably 
of a mulchy, moiſt conliſtence; for dung of 
that inequality, without having the above pre- 
vious preparation, to improve the whole to an 
equal temperature, is apt to heat irregular and 
lets durable: and it may be obſerved in gene- 
ral, that dung not prepared as above is more 
apt to heat violently when formed into a bed, 
ſo as to burn the carth thereof, as well as the 
roots of the plants, -and ſend up.a ſtrong rank 
ſteam, pernicious to all vegetables; and a 
Hot-bed of this burning quality is apt to loſe 
its heat ſuddenly ; for all which reaſons, never 
omit preparing the dung as above for all kinds 
of N dung Hot-beds. 


ith reſpect to the expoſure and ſituation 


wherein 


HOWE 
wherein to make che Hot-beds,—all Hot-beds 
ſhould be made principally. in; the kitchen- 


garden, in a, f ſheltered: ſituation, and 
where the ground is rather dry, and free from 


ſtanding water at all ſeaſons ; and it is of much 


importance to contrive to have the place in a 
part of the garden neareſt the dung, or place 
whence it PERS ht into the garden, in order 
to have as thort —— | 
an article of great attention where there is a 
conſiderable quantity of framng. 
As to the preparation of the place for mak- 
ing the Hot-bed, dung 
times made entirely on level ground, and 
ſometimes in a trench or 2 Wr formed 
in the ground, the width and length. of the 
intendef! bed, and twelve inches to a foot and 
half deep, or more; but for early work in 
winter or ſpring, I ſhould. adviſe to make it 
moſtly above ground upon the level ſurface, 
both that the bottom of the bed may ſtand dry 
and not liable to be chilled by wet accumu- 
lating as when made in a trench in thoſe ſea- 
fons, and that, when the heat declines, both 
ſides of the bed may be lined with hot dung 
uite to the bottom, ſo as the whole bed, from 
5 85 to the top, may have an equal benefit 
of the lining io revive its decaying heat; 
Which is ently neceſſary during winter 
and ſpring, until the middle or latter end of 
May, when the heat of the ſeaſon renders lin. 
ings unneceſſary; whereas when the Hot-bed 
is made in a trench, at an early ſeaſon, when 
linings muſt be added to ſupport a conllant re- 
gular heat, all that part of the bed within the 
oundis conſequently deprived of the advantage 
hereof, unleſs you ſhall dig the earth away all 
round, to the depth of the bed, wide enough 
to admit of a lining; for as all dung Hot-beds 
generally begin to decline their heat in three 
or four weeks, the heat mult at any rate be 
revived or renewed accordingly, curing the 
_ continuance of cold weather, by an augmenta- 
tion of freſh hot dung, piled up againſt the 
ſides, which in practice is called lining the 
beds ; and by applying thele linings occation- 
ally, the heat of a dung Hot-bed may be con- 
tinued four or five hath U provided the whole 
bed from bottom to top can be thus lined: 
this, therefore, ſhows the neceſſity of making 
theſe Hot-beds for early work entirely on the 
ſurface of the ground; beſides, as above inti- 
mated, when Hot-beds are made in deep 
trenches in winter, water is apt to gather in 
the bottom, and chill the lower part of che 
beds; I would, therefore, allo adviſe, that in 
low, or very moiſt ground, the place where 
the 4105 is to ſtand, be rather a little 
the higheſt, particularly for early beds, that 


ing as poſſible, which is 
n | wholly on level 


Hot-beds are ſome- | 


- 
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all moiſture from the dutg, rains, ſnowr, &: 

may drain off from that part. Some, however, 
are of opinion, that making Hot-beds 
deep trench preſerves the heat longer: this, in 


particular caſes, as mentioned below, may 


have ſome effect, but is not proper at all where 
lining is neceſſary; therefore, for early work, 
or almoſt in general ſor frame Hot- beds, be 
perſuaded always to make the beds moſtly or 
ound. 4 £7 Bs 15 * 
II it is, — intended occaſionally to 
form a trench in which to make the Hot- bed, 
make the trench four feet and half wide, or 
the width of the frames, if for a frame bed, 
with length in proportion; if for hand- glaſſes, 
or paper frames, three or four feet width; and 
in all of which, not more than a foot deep for 
early beds, or if wet ground, half that depth is 
full enough, for the reaſons before aſſigned: 
but if towards ſummer, for hand-glaſs beds in 
April and May, when the ground will be dry, 
the weather becoming ſettled, and no danger 
to be apprehended from copious moiſture be- 
low, and the warm ſeaſon nearly arrived, 
when bur little aid of lining will be requiſite, 
may then with more propriety- be made in 
trenches, twelve or eighieen inches deep, for 
the hand and bell-glaſs cucumbers and melons, 
eſpecially if deſigned to make them in ſome 
convenient diviſion of the. kitchen. garden, for 
the ſake of having the excavated earth of the 
trench laid ready at hand for immediate earth- 
ing the bed, to fave trouble of bringing earth 
from a more diſtant part: but, otherwile, may 
either be made in a trench or wholly on level 
ground, as it may be thought moſt expedient, - 
agreeable to the above intimations: or how- 
ever, if the beds for hand-glafſes are made in 
a trench, as above, or having of good 
earth. convenient,. the whole bed thus made 
may be earthed all over ſo cloſely, as to cover 
every part of the dung, to confine the heat, 
that it may retain a due temperature without 
lining at all, till the middle or latter end of 
June, when the warm ſettled weather will be 
arrived, and the natural temperature of the 
ſeaſon will enable the plants commonly raiſed 
ia theſe kind of Hot- beds, to ſucceed without 
any further aid of artificial heat, the remain 
der of the ſummer. | +1 x 
As to the dimenſions of dung Hot-beds, 
they ſhould generally be a parallelogram, or 
long ſquare, ranging nearly eaſt and weſt; to 
any length convenient; about four feet and a 


half broad, if to be covered with common 
arden- frames; and three and a half or four 
feet, if for hand-glaſles ; raiſing chem, if in 
winter, or early in ſpring, three or tour. feet 
high, allowing for ſettling, as they will _ 
| a 
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linings, muſt be effected till che arrival of, 


or nature of the plants to be raifed therein; 


depths of earth for dung Hot-beds, See 


common ſorts for general uſe, eſpecially to 


tor a three-light frame, according to the ay 
I 


HOT 


half afoot or more in a fortnight Ne after | 
making: and the early beds ought to be fub-, 
ſtantial, otherwiſe thgy will not ſupport a du- 
Table uniform of heut for con- 


% 


— of plante required. And as the tender 
plants raifed in either of theſe frames advance 
in fize, freſh Hot-beds of greater. extent for 
two or more thiree-hght frames muſt be made 


tinuing the teſpective plants in à regular, free: 
2 at an early ſeaſon; Which, by aid of 


warm weather ; obſerving. however, that Hot- 
beds made in winter ſhould be three feet and 


a half high at leaſt when firſt made; or it four, all dung Hot-beds made in winter, or Fe 


the better. Thoſe made in March need not 
he above a yard high, in April the fame, ortwo 

feet and a half; and in May two ſeet may be a 
ſufficient thickneſs, and even eighteen inches 

about the middle and latter end of thut month 1 
remarking, as above: ſaid. tat af} Hot- beds are 
to be ranged length-wiſe eaſt and weſt, or 
nearly ſo ; but more eſpecially thoſe intended 
to be covered with frames, that the glaſſes or 
lights thereof may exactly front the touth for 


receiving all poſſible benefit of the fon. And 


as to the method of - making the beds, fee 
Mating the Hot-bed. 

Obſerve alfo, that all dung Hot-beds muſt 
be moulded or earthed at top, for the recep- 
tion of ſeed and plants, covering every part of 
the dung at top that no ſteam may rife there- 
trom without firſt paſſin through a body of 
earth, which otherwiſe, being ot a rank per- 
nicious nature, would prove deſtruchve to 
moſt vegetables. Likewiſe, if the feed or 
plants are to be in pots, the bed muſt alſo be | 
carthed at top, of due thickneſs, in which to 
plunge the pots to their rims ; remarking, that 
the proper depth of mould neceſſary to lay 
upon thefe Hot-beds is from about five or fix 
to ten or fifteen inches, according to the uſe 


which is lly noticed im the culture of the 
different forts as they occur under their reſpec- 
tive genera ; mo_ from about five to eight 
or ten inches are the moſt common neceffary 


Earthing the bed. 

A Hot-bed may be made either for a one- 
light, two-light, or three-light frame, or for 
two, three, or more three- light frames in a 
range; the three-light frames being the moſt 


receive plants from the ſmaller frames, to re- 
main to grow to perfection, or to forward 
thera to 1 ſize (fee FRAMES). 
But a Hot-bed deſigned chiefly as a feed-bed 
for raiſing a few plants for tranſplantation, as 


for their reception, according to the direc- 
tions given in the culture of the reſpective ar- 
ticles, either of ſeed, plants, cuttings, &c. 
requiring the aid of Hot-beds, as explained for 
each vnder its proper genus: obferving that 


in ſpring, before the middle of April or begin- 
ning of May, ſhould generally be covered with 
frames and lights, eſpecially for tender plants. 
But Hot=beds made late, i: e. from about the 
middle or latter end of April until the end of 
May, will facceed for ſeveral forts of plants, 
to be covered with hand or bell-glaſſes, alfo 
with offed paper frames, as cucumbers and 
melons for latter crops, and for raiſing many 
ſorts of annual flower-plants that require for- 
warding in moderate Hot- beds. And late Hot- 
beds, for forwarding any of the lefs tender or 
hardier forts of feeds, plants, and cuttings, th 
default of frames, or hand- glaſſes, &c. may be 
arched over with hoops, and covered occaſion- 
ally in bad weather and every night with mats 
until June; or you may contrive very cheap and 
eligible covers with oiled paper for theſe late 
Hot-beds, which are generally preferable to 
mats, but under cither of which may be raifed'cu- 
cumbers, and many of the hardier tender an- 
nuals, as African and French marigolds, chry- 
ſantlemum, China Aſter, ten-weeks' ſtocks, 
&c. alfo ftrike cuttmgs of many ſorts of plants; 
but for ſtriking many forts of the hardier cut- 
tings that require ald of Hot-beds, oiled paper 
frames are the beſt covers that can be uſed for 
that purpoſe in May, June, and Joy; as they at 
the ſame time afford both fhelter from cold, 
and ſhade from the fun, yet admit its influence 
both as to light and heat in a proper degree for 
the work of vegetation. 

According therefore to the above hints of 
dimenſions, &c. mark out on the ground the 
width and length of the Inttnde?* Hot-bed, 
allowing, if for frames, for it to be two or 
three inches wider on each fide than the frame ; 
and according to that ſtandard may either 
make the bed entirely on the ſurface, or in 
a trench, agreeable to the rules before laid 


down. ; | 

$f Makins the Het-bed. 
To make the Hot-bed, ſhake ſome of the 
longeſt, or moſt ſtrawy dung along the bot- 


cucumbers, melons, tender annuals, &c. atom, to begin the firſt formation of the bed; 
bed for a ſingle frame, either a one- light or a then take it, long and ſhort together as it 
comes to hand, and ſhake it evenly on every 
part, raiſing the ſides perfectly upright, ſtraight, 


two-light box, may be ſufficient, eſpeciall 
for private uſe, or A carly work; or may be 


and as firm as poſfible; forming tlic Ee 
| ſo 


Gy HOT e 
ummer, or 


middle well filled with the beſt dung; and as 
251 $9 on, beat each layer of dung evenly: 


armly down with the dung-fork; or, if 


very long, looſe, ftrawy dung, it may be 


u OT 


of June, ond hence continued a} ; 
as long as t t neceſſary | 5 protection 
| ol the — 4 caſual heavy Or inceſſant 
rains, SS. „„ % 


to ſettle every part equally ; but in Paper frames being light open frame · work, 
ONES middling dung, by no means tread, | conſtructed like the root of a houſe, or top of 


only beat it regularly down, as above, and in 
this manner proceed till the bed is arrived to its 


deſigned or neceſſary height, according to the bed 


a covered waggon, and covered with oiled 
paper, are moſt excellent for ſummer Hot- 
work, i. e. Hot-beds made in May and 


on, as before obſerved, or uſe it is intend- beginning of June. See CucumBtR: and 


ed for, as is always hinted in che reſpective 


articles; making proper allowance of a foot, | 


or thereabouts, for ſettling ; raiſing that in- 
tended for frames, two or three inches higher 
in the back or. north fide than in front, to 
give the greater ſlope of the glaſſes to the ſun, 
Eniſhi the top even in every part; and 
when ; bed is thus raiſed to the height in- 
tended, trim up all the ſhort dung remaining 
at laſt round the. bed, laying it on the top 
ridge ways along the middle, which may either 
then, or rather, ita E in a few days 
after, when the bed has 

velled to Wen good all inequalities, and 


ſmooth. the ſurface; chen ſet on the frames, 


&c. and earth the bed agreeable. to the rules 


hereafter laid down. 


The proper frames and glaſſes in general 


uſe for theſe Hot-beds, are deſcribed under the 
article FRAMEs. The common ſorts are one- 
light, twoslight, and three-light frames; the 


two former generally for ſmaller purpoſes, al 
ſeed-beds, or nurſery beds, for railing and for- | 
warding plants for final tranſplantation into 


three- light frames; ſo that one or two of each 
+ of theſe ſizes may be ſufficient; and have a 


proper ſupply of the three-light frames for ge- | 
neral uſe, as before obſerved. See Frames. 


Ha aſſes for covering late Hot-beds are 
of two ſorts ; ſquare, or leaded hand-glaſſes, 
and bell glaſſes. The ſquare glaſſes being 
framed with lead, and of many ſmall panes of 


glaſs worked into the lead-work. The bell- | 
glaſſes are ſhaped like a bell, all of one piece, 


are blown at the glaſs-houſes, where they are 
ſold, and are rather preferable. to the ſquare 
glaſſes for the growth and preſervation of 

lants; only there is this advantage in the 

uares, that it broke they can be readily | 
mended ; but the bells, when broken, are ge- 
nerally rendered uſeleſs, though it not broke 
into pieces, they may ſometimes be joined by 
a cement of white-lead colour; aud the Lon- 
don gardeners, ſome of whom work ſeveral 
hundred hand-glaſſes in a ſeaſon, generally 
prefer the bells to the other ſorts. Either of 


ettled a little, be le- 


| 


. 


| 


heat. 


PAPER FRAMES. c 
Having, however, formed the Hot-bed for 
either of che above, and if of ſome conſider- 
able ſubſtance in thickneſs and length, it will 
be adviſable, particularly for frames, to de- 
er the framing and earthing it finally for ſe- 
veral days, or a week or more, according to 
che ſtrength of the bed, until a little ſettled, 
and the farſt violent heat ſubſided; for the 
heat will be very ſtrong, and frequently of a 
burning quality, for the firſt week or two after 
it is made: it may, however, be proper to ſet 
the frames and glaſſes on both, to defend the 
bed from exceſſive rains or-ſnow, and to draw 
up the heat ſooner, to forward the bed to a 
proper temperature for the reception of the 
mould, and feeds or plants, obſerving to raiſe 
the upper ends of the lights a hand's breadth 
high, or ſhove them ſo much down in dry 
weather, that the great ſteam always ariſing 
in Dung Hot-beds may paſs freely off; for 
in ſtrong Hot-beds neither the earth, ſeed, nor 
— 2 be put in till the fierce heat and 
violent ſteam has a little abated, which may 
be in fix, eight, or ten days, or a fortnight, 
according to the ſubſtance of the Hot- bed; for 
that for one frame only will ſooner work it- 
ſelf to a proper degree of heat for the purpoſe 
of vegetation, than a range} for two or more 
frames, though a Hot- bed of ſlender ſubſtance 
may be framed, &c. earthed and all, as ſoon 
as it is made, as no great danger is to be ap- 
prehended from burning, and more particu- 
larly thoſe for ſmall frames, hand-ꝑlaſſes, &c. 
but to Hot-beds of any conſiderable ſubſtance, 
either for one or more large frames, always 
uſe the above precaution previous to carthing, 
ſowing, or planting, eſpecially if you intend 
to ſow or plant in the earth of the bed; or 
even if vou ſow or plant in pots, plunging 
them in the earth, that although they may be 
raiſed up if there is danger of burning at bot- 
tom, yet but few plants thrive well when 
there is a very great ſteam and vehement 


* 


Where there is a conſiderable range of 


theſe ſorts of glaſſes are proper to uſe ior Hot- | fubſtantial Hot-beds for many frames, the 
beds made any time from about the middle or | placing the frames thereon before they are to 
| | | be 


| 


. 
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be fixed for good, may not be convenient; in 
vrhich caſe ĩt is proper, in —— of — frames, 
to have mats, or dry iter, ready to cover 
the top, in e oe —— or ſnow 
falling, which might chill and retard the bed 
| y from becoming of a due temperature 
-for the reception of the earth, &c. and ſome- 
times occaſions a bed to become of a burning 
quality, which otherwiſe would be of a regu- 
lar temperature. | i 

In ſtrong Hot- beds deſigned for ſtrength 
and duration of heat, it will, as ſoon as they 
are made, be proper to provide ſome ſharp- 
pointed ſticks,” two feet long, to thruſt down 
into the middle of the bed in different parts, 
that, by pulling out the ſticks daily, and feel- 
ing their lower parts, will enable you to judge 
of the working and temperature of the bed, 
to know more readily when of a proper ſtate 
-For the reception of the mould and plants, 
which in ſtrong beds muſt not be truſted there- 
4n till the burning heat is paſt. 

If the Hot-bed is, therefore, of good ſub- 
Nance, and for the large frames, it is proper 
to let it remain ſome days to ſettle, before it 
is framed for good, becauſe, notwithſtanding 
all the care in making, it will often ſettle un- 
equally, and ſhould be levelled before it is 


ea - in from about three to five, fix, or 


eight days, according to the nature of the 


dung, or ſubſtance of the bed, it will have fo 


far ſettled as to diſcover the inequalities, if 


any; when, if the frames and glaſſes were 


placed thereon for the purpoſes above-men- 
tioned, they muſt be taken off, and all the in- 
equalities made even by levelling the top as 
you ſhall ſee-necefſary, making the ſurface 
Arm, and ſmooth it off neatly with the back 
of the ſpade, and directly put on the frame 
and glaſſes for good; opening the lights a 
little at top to give vent to the ſteam, as be- 
fore obſerved; and as ſoon as the bed 1s be- 
come of a moderate temperature, and there 1s 
nd danger from too violent a heat, put on the 
earth, to receive the ſced or plants. 

| +. Earthing the Bed. 

Wich reſpect to earthing the bed; obſerve 
that ſubſtantial dung Hot-beds for frames, 
after being covered with the frames, &c. they 
ſometimes heat violently the firſt week or ſort- 


night; and that if the earth was put in dur- 


ing the fierce heat, it, by confining the heat 
and ſteam ſtill more cloſely, will be in danger 
of being burnt to a whitiſh mouldy colour, and 
burn alſo the ſeedand roots of the plants, if any 
were ſown or planted ; and when the carth is 
thus burnt by the heat of the dung, no ſeeds 
nor plants can vegetate or thrive in it; fo 


that when this happens to be the caſe, all the 


a 


Plunging pow; bur generally from about five 


no 


earth muſt be taken out, and replaced with 
the like quantity of freſh compoſt. There- 
fore; in Hot- beds of any conſiderable ſub- 
ſtanee, either for one or more frames, ex- 
amine, previous to moulding them, the ſtate of 
heat daily with attention, both by the 
ſticks, and by thruſting your hand down into 
the dung : thus you will judge regularly of 
the working of the bed from its firſt formation, 
to its greateſt heat; and thence till the vehe- 
mence of it begins to abate, and become pro- 
per for vegetation ; then prepare to put in the 
mould. It is an obſervation worth notice, 
that when a ſort of fungi, or ſpawn of the 
muſhroom tribe, which often nſe in dung 
Hot-beds, begins firſt to appear, is a certain 
hgn that the Hot-bed, if ever fo ſtrong, is in 
a proper temperature both for the reception of 
earth and plants. Hy ; 5h 

But, as we formerly noticed, flender Hot- 
beds, for ſmall frames, made about two feet 
depth of dung, or little more, ſeldom require 
ſo much precaution as above, which is di- 
rected chiefly for ſtrong beds, made three or 
tour feet high, for large trames, to ſhow what 
is often abſolutely neceſſary to be done, for 
the benefit of the plants to be cultivared in 
them: therefore as to ſtender Hot-beds, as 
their heat 1s never ſo violent nor durable, may 
according to their ſubſtance, either be dl 
as ſoon as made, or in two, three, or four 
days after, as you ſhall judge proper by the 
above rules, which are moſt commonly men- 
noned in the different articles. : 

Obſerve, however, even in the ſtrongeſt Hot- 
beds, to watch the opportunity of their pro- 
per temperature; not to loſe any time, for Gen 
to waſle their heat ineffeQually, without being 
earthed, ſown, or planted. x 

The earth for all forts of Hot-beds ſhould 
be rich and light, and of a dry temperament; 
but more particularly for early work in win- 
ter and ſpring, eſpecially for tender plants, 
ſuch as cucumbers, melons, tender annuals, 
&c. for very moiſt earth rots ſuch tender plants 
while young, binds too cloſe, and by its com- 
paCtneſs confines the heat and ſteam, ſo as to 
burn at bottom, and ſcorch the roots of the 
plants; let, therefore, ſome light mould be 
always ready, drying in ſome airy ſhed, two 
or three weeks before-hand, for carhy work. 
See ComPosTs. 

The depth of earth neceſſary to be laid on 
theſe Hot-beds is according to the purpoſes 
for which the Hot-bed is deſigned, whether 
principally for ſowing ſeed, or for the recep- 
tion of plants, and according to the nature of 
the plants, or whether deſigned chiefly for 


or 
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Sr fix; to ten or twelve inches, is che common 
depth; obferving, if for ſowing Teeds to ruiſe 
plants ſor tranſplantation, the depth of mould 
may be about fix inches; and if the plants are 
ro remain where raiſed, to acquire their full 
growth, not leſs than from about fix or eight 
to ten or twelve inches depth of earth will be 
requiſite; and if for the immediate reception 
of plants; to remain, or for ſtriking cuttings 
of any ſort, &c. from about ſix to eight, ten, 
or twelve inches of mould will alfo be neceſ- 
fary; regulating the whole with proper atten- 
tion, agreeably both in ſome proportion to 
the nature or ſize of growth of the general 
plants intended, and in ſome degree to the 
ſubſtance of the Hot- bed, as one of conſider- 
able ftrength requires and admits of having a 
greater depth of earth than a ſlender bed; and 
plants of larger growth remaining in the ſame 
bed to acquire perfection, as cucumbers and 
melons, which are not only extenſive growers, 
but producing large fruit, requiring much 
nouriſhment, need a greater depth of mould 
than ſmall ſallad-herbs, &c. and fo in pto- 
Ytion to other plants, generally or Seen 
ally raiſed in Hot- beds to attain perfection: but 
for temporary occaſions juſt to raiſe a quan- 
tity of plants from feed, &c. for tranſplanting 
in youn 1 a more moderate depth of 
earth is tufhcient; and for plunging pots, con- 
taining either ſeed or plants, ſeveral inches of 
earth is neceſſary, according to the ſize of the 
pots, in which to plunge them, without go- 
ing into the —_ of the' bed; therefore, ac- 
cording to theſe hints, you will readily judge 
of the proper depth of the earth generally ne- 
ceſſary upon dung Hot- beds. Other particulars 
are exhibited under the reſpective articles. 
In earthing the beds, be careful to cover 
every part of the dung within the frame there- 
with, eſpecially after the plants are come vp, 
or any planted, that no ſteam may rife im- 
mediately from the dung upon them; for the 


Ream of horſe-dung being of a very rank cut- p rentic 
more effectually; but this not only excludes 


ting nature, as is evident by its effect upon 
one's eyes, that if it attacked the plants, with- | 
out firſt paſſing through a body of earth, 
would deſtroy moſt forts it encounters in its 
paſſage from the dung ; Which is called ſteam- 
ing the plants. FFF 
Wich regard to ſowing or planting ſeeds or 
plants in the above Hot- beds, obſerve, as di- 
rected for moulqing the bed, that if the bed 
is of ſtrong ſubſtance, and under frames, be 
cureful neither to ſow nor plant till the dan- 
Fer of burning is over, eſpecially not unleſs 
the ſowing or planting is performed in pots, 
that may be moved up as occaſion requires; 
dur at any rate it is always better to wait a 
F ; 
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day or two, than to endanger burning good 
plants: do not, however, Tofe time when the 
bed is ready, for it is neceſſary always to have 
a tively heat at firſt to promote a quick ger- 
mination in the ſeeds, or to ſtrike and fer the 
plants a-going, ſo as to aſſume a free growth 
at firſt ſerting off; ſo tliat, in ſlender or very 
moderate Hor-beds, the ſeeds and plants may 
be committed to the earth as ſoon almoſt as it 
has acquired a little heat. (OS. 
And as to the method of ſowing the various 
ſeeds and plants commonly raiſed in theſe Hot- 
beds, it being different according to the forts, 
ſome ſown on the ſurſace and covered in with 
earth, others in drills, &c. all which is gene- 
ralty- exhibited under each refpeQive artie. 


* 


| 
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cle. 

In reſpect to the management of the Hot- 
beds after being ſown or planted with feeds 
or plants, it is often different, according as 
the different plants may require: but take the 
following general hints: the ſeed or plants 
being put in, the 5 are to be continued 
conſtantly on until June or July, when the 
weather is become ſettled and warm, particu- 
larly to all the tender kinds of plants; freſh 
air, however, muſt be admitted daily, at all 
opportunities in mild weather, by raiſing the 
upper ends of che lights, or, if hand glaſſes, 
by propping up one fide, from about half an 
inch to two or three inches high, accotding 
to the heat and ſteam in the bed, and tempe- 
rature of the outward air; ſhutting all cloſe 
in due time tawards evening, and muſt be 
kept cloſe every night during the cold weather; 
cover alſo the glaſſes every night wich mats 
until June, eſpecially for the more tender 
ſorts of plants; one or two mats thick may be 
ſufficient covering while the bed is in full heat: 
but when it decreaſes, you may augment the 
covering by the addition of another mat; 
never ſuffering the mats to hang down low 
over the lides of the frame and bed. as is often 
ractiſed intentionally to keep out the cold 


. 


the free air too much, to the great detriment 
of the plants, by drawing them up weak, and 
of a fickly yellow colovr ; it alſo promotes a 
rank ſteam, pernicious alſo to the health of all 
vegetables, and often proves the death of 
many of che more tender herbaceous tribe, 
When the firſt great heat of the bed is 
abated, which may be in a week or fortnight 
after itis made, if in winter or early in ſpring, 
when cutting winds, or driving cold rains and 
ſnow may be expected, it is good culture 
to lay a quantity of dry long litter, ſtraw, 
waſte hay, or fern, round the des of the bed; 
quite from the bottom. haf a foot or more 
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thick, and as bigh up the frame as the earth 
withinſide reaches: it will greatly preſerve 
the heat in a proper temperature, and the bed 
will not require to beAmned fo ſoon as it other- 
wiſe would do. 

But when the heat of the bed naturally de- 
clines, or becomes of a weakly temperature, 
it mult be renewed by adding freſh hot dung 
around the fides, Which is called lining the 
bed, and is particularly neceſſary for all dung 
Hot-beds, made any time in winter or ſpring, 
until the beginning or middle of May, that 
are deſigned to continue plants any conſider- 
able time; but thoſe Hot-beds made in May 
generally ſupport a due degree of heat with- 
out lining, until the arrival of warm ſeitled 
weather, as before obſerved. With reſpect, 
however, to linings to early beds, hey may 
ſometimes require a repetition of new linings 
three or four tunes, eſpecially thoſe made in 
winter, to continue them in a uniform heat; 
theſe linings ſhould be of the hotteſt dung, and 
applied quite from the bottom to the top of the 
bed, and about fiſteen or eighteen inches wide at 
bouom, drawing it in to about a foot wide at 
top, railing it four or tive inches up the frame, 
to allow tor ſeitling, but not more; for the 
top of the linings, when ſettled, thould be 
but very liule above the bottom of the frame, 
leſt its heat burn the earth adjoining to the 
frame withinſide : and to preveut ſteam from 
ariſing too copiouſly from the linings, lay a 
ſtratum of earth on the top, two inches thick, 
continuing it cloſe up to the bottom of the 
frame, that no ſteam may ariſe that way for 
the rank ſteam immediately from dung, with- 
out firſt paſſing through a body of earth, is 
deſtructive to moſt plants. According as the 
lining ſettles down lower than the top of the 
bed, add more freſh dung, obſerving the pre- 
cautions as above; and when the heat of the 
lining is exhauſted, it muſt be renewed with 
a freſh quantity of dung; or ſome of the beſt 
of the former lining may be ſhaken up and 
mixed with a — quantity of new, and 
worked up in a lining, as betore directed; in 
this manner we mult continue to ſupport the 
heat of dung Hot-beds as long as the aud of ar- 
tificial heat is requiſite for the growth of 
plants contained therein. See Linins, 

Tamer's bark Hot-beds. 

Tanner's bark Hot-beds, commonly called 
bark-beds, made of the material-tanner's bark 
or tan, after having been uſed in the tan-vats 
or pits, forms the moſt regular, moderate, 
and durable heat, and greatly {uperior to dung 
Hot-beds, on ſeveral particular occafons ; 
though not 22 for common general 

as -duag, | 
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For as bark Hot-beds always require to be 
made in proper bark-pits formed for that pure 
pole of brick-work, or poſt and planking, 
to conſine the tan in its ſhort looſe nature; 
and the bark or tan not conveniently obtained 
in all places, is only uſed occafionally in 
the common Hot-bed manner ; eſpecially, as 
horſe ſtable-dung of proper temperature for 
Hot-beds, is almoſt every where abundant, 
and readily obtained at leſs expenſe, or poſ- 
ſeſſed by many within their own premiſes; 
and being the moſt conveniently eligible for 
common Hot-beds, as not requiring any pit 
like the bark-beds, is more generally adopted 
for all principal Hot-bed work, by common 

rden-trames, . hand-glafſes, paper- frames, 

- agreeable to the foregoing general ob- 
ſervations and directions 4 the head, 
Herſe-dung Hot-beds. | 

owever, tan or bark Hot-beds, where 
there are proper conveniences of bark-pits, 
in whnch to make them, furniſhed with frames 
and glaſſes ſuitable, are ſuperior in many oc- 
cations to dung Hot-beds, both in raiſing 
many early eſculent productions, and vari- 
ous curious flowers to early bloom, as well 
as in the propagation and raiſing many ſorts 
of tender exotics, from ſeeds, layers, cuttings, 
&c. as for inſtance, of eſculents, may, in 
bark Hot-beds, raiſe early firaw-berries and 
melons, which, by the regular, moderate, 
and durable heat of theſe kinds of Hot-beds, 
are generally ob: ained in great perſection at 
an early ſeaſon; likewiſe, Pall early crops of 
dwarf peas, and kidney-beans, &c. and of 
flowering plants, many ſorts may be forced 
in great perfection of early bloom, in bark 
Hot-beds, both of bulbous, tuberous, and 
ubrous- rooted kinds, ſuch as hyacinths, dwarf 
tulip, jonquils, narciſſuſes, ancmones, ra- 
nunculuſes, pinks, and many other moderate- 
growing kiads ; alſo roſes, and ſome other 
{mall ornamental-flowering ſhrubs. | 

But tanuer's bark Hot-beds are alfo of great 
utility in hot-houſes, ſtoves, and forcing» 
houſes, as the principal and moſt proper and 
eſtectual kind of Hot-beds for ditferent 
departments; in which they, are commonly 
called bark-beds, E 

As however the general particulars of tan- 
ner's bark Hot-beds are fully explained under 
the articles BARK or TAN, BARK-BEDS, and 
PARITY, &c. we refer the reader to thoſe 
Of the different Sorts 4 Plants raiſed in the 

foregoing Dung and Tanner's-bark 'Hot-beds. 

Wich reſpect to the ſorts of plants, &c. 
commonly, or occaſionally, raiſed in the above 

kinds of Hot-beds, they are very 
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numerous: many of. the kitchen-garden 
-plants, a numerous tribe of flowering plants, 
particularly of che annual tribe, as ſhown 
under the article Annual Flatuers; and many 
of the green-houſe and ſtove exotics. 
Ol che kitchen eſculents, the principal forts 
nerally and [occaſionally raifed: or forced in 
Hot are, cucumbers,---melons,-—-aſpara- 
_ gus,—ſtraw berries, kidney-beans; peas, dwart- 
| beans, radithes, ſmall-ſallad herbs; and lettuce, 
the latter both ſometimes in large plants forced 
to cabbaging in winter or early in ſpring, alſo 
ſeed ſown early in ſpring: likewiſe, cauli- 
flowers, early cabbage, and red cabbage, a 
ſmall portion of each in the ſpring to forward 
them for early pricking out, eſpecially. when 
the winter-ſtanding plants of theſe ſorts have 
ſutfered by rigorous froſts, &c. or any other 
deficiency thereof; alſo, ſometimes, à ſmall 
portion of early celery for pricking out; and 
occaſionally a tew carrots, ſmall white turnep- 
radiſh, and a few Dutch turneps ; mant, tarra- 
gon, and tanſey, baſil, capſicums, love-apples, 
coriander, purſlane; and ſometimes a few early 
dwarf potatoes; and muſhrooms, always raiſed 
in a ſort of Hot-bedof peculiar conſtruction, for 
thoſe fungous plants in particular ;—but it may 
be proper to intimate, that, of the above liſt of 
2 the ſorts which indifpenſably require a 
ot-bed in their principal culture for main crops, 
are the cucumbers and melons, the baſil, capſi- 
cums, love-apples, and muſhrooms; all the 
others are only raiſed in Hot-beds occaſionally, 
when required to have any particular forts in 
earlier perfection; ſome attaining mature 
growth for uſe in the Hot-beds, others for 
pricking out early in the ſpring; as all theſe: 
other kinds above intimated are raiſed in the 
natural ground for the general crops. —And it 
may be proper to obſerve, that in the above and 
other Hot-bed work in the kitchen garden 
plants, Dung Hot-beds are generally moſt eli- 
gible and commonly adopted. | 
In the flowering plants, all the forts of ten- 
der annuals are raiſed in Hot-beds as above, 
in the ſpring, for pricking and planting out 
in ſuramer, ſome in pots, and others into beds 
and borders, as may be obſerved of each ſpe- 
cies and variety both in its reſpective genus, 
and the whole in one point of view under 
the article ANNUAL PLANTS. »Y 
And in the numerous'tribe of ſhrubby an 
herbaceous exotics, both of the full ground, 
and more tender kinds of the green-houſe and 
ſtove, many ſorts, in their 795 $6. poo by ſeed, 
cuttings, «&c. require the aid of Hot-beds in 
that proceſs, to forward them to ſome parti- 
cular degree of growth for pricking, planting, 
or removing to their reſpective departments, 
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that aſſiſtance are very numerous, diſperſ 
in the various diffetent genera, they could not 
be conveniently inſerted under this head; but 
every ſort of that nature is intimated accord- 
ingly in its reſpective genus. 

r. HOUSE. or Stove, a garden-erec- 
tion or department, moſtly of glaſs-work, 
wherein to have a continual regular degree of 
artificial heat by fire and bark hot-beds, for 
the culture of -the moſt tender exotics from 
the hot parts of the world. 

\ This department, in its conſtruction, having 
a wall of eight or ten feet high, or more, behind, 
with adwart-wall in front and both ends, and 
on theſe low walls is upright glaſs- work, four, 
five, or fix feet, and a floping glaſs roof, ex- 
tending from the top of the front to that of 
the back wall; and have internal flues for 
fire-heat in winter, and a capacious oblong 
pit in the bottom ſpace, in which to have a 
conſtant bark-bed to furniſh a continual re- 
gular heat winter and ſummer; ſo as in the 
whole to warm the incloſed internal air al- 


exotic plants from the hotteſt quarters of the 
world, Africa, Aſia, aud South America, ali 
of which exotics, originally natives of thoſe 
hot regions, require a 4 temperature of 
heat in this country in our Hot-houſes and 
ſtoves, by the means as above; and in which 
muſt be conſtant reſidents. Such as the Ana- 
nas, or pine-apple, and numerous other dif- 
ferent ſpecics of exotics of ſimilar tender qua- 
lity, retained for variety, in their great diver- 
ſity of many different growths, either curious, 
{iingular, or ornamental, and fome principally 
for their moſt curious and beautiful eſculent 
produCtions, as the Auanas before mentioned, 


in their admirable fruit the pine-apple, and for 


which the pine- plants conſtitute the principal 
furniture of many Hot-houſes; though, as 
the ſame of heat therein requitite for 
the culture of the pines, is applicable to that 
of moſt other exotics natives of hot climates, 
many other different ſorts are admitted, it but 
a plant or two of each, for variety. See 
Bromelia Ananas, the Pine-apple. 
But a Hot-houſe is alſo of great utility in 
forwarding many ſorts of choice or defirable 
hardy plants, flowers, and fruits, to early 
perfection, being ſown or planted in pots, and 
placed in the Hot-houfe in winter, or early 
in ſpring ; the prom conſtant heat of chat 
department will torward them to maturity 
two or three months or more before their na- 
tural ſeaſon in the full ground; ſuch as kid- 
ney beans, ſtraveberries, &c. alſo many ſorts 
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as above; be the ner r | 


ways to a certain high degree equally-at all 
3 in which to preſerve the moſt tender 


nor 


of flowering plants, both annuals and per- 
-ennials, of moderate growth, forwarded: tu 
early bloom; and vines planted in the outſide, 
cloſe to the front, ud tem of each introduced 
through a ſmall hole above, and the internal 
branches trained up under the glaſſes, produce 
in May and June ; or likewiſe, in the 
ot-houle, may raite early cucumbers in good 
perfection; and by aid of the Hot-houſe, the 
ſeeds, cuttings, flips, &c. of many curious 
tender plants, are occafionally forwarded ex- 
ceedingly in their growth, by plun mg the 
ts thereof in any vacant ſpaces in the bark- 
ort ſometi:nes placed in any other moſt 
convenient part where room, and properly 
watered. | 2 | 
- However, the above introductions are only 
mentioned for practice on particular  occa- 
ſions; as the ral intention of a Hot-houſe 
is for the culture of the tendereſt exoties from 
the hot regions of the Weſt and Eaſt Indies, 
and many other fimilar hot parts, and which 
will not live ia this country in the open air, 
except ſome particular forts, a month or two 
in the heat of ſummer in hot dry ſeaſons, 
principally in July and Auguſt, but the greater 
part require to be continued always in the Hot- 
houſe ; conſiſting in the whole of many dif- 
ferent genera, ſpecies, and varieties, all ge- 
nerally denominated Hot-houſe or ſtove plants; 
a general lift of which is given under the ar- 
ticle STOVE. | | 
For as the Hot-houſe and Rove may, in 
ſome meaſure, be conſidered as imilat, the 
particulars of the conſtruction, dimenſions, | 
h& of the principal plants thereof, and gene- 
ral management, are fully explained under 
the article STove, which the reader is re- 
queſted to ſee for any further information re- 


quired, 
of brick or ſtone 


HOT-WALLS, ra 
walling, fronted with g aſs-work incloſing a 
ſpace of ſeveral feet width, and furniſhed 
with internal fire-flues,  &c. wholly for forc- 
ing fruit-trees to early production. 
"Theſe Hot-walls or  fire-walls Rn 
range ys, caſt and welt, to front the 
full ſan ; having the ſunny or ſouth-ſide de- 
fended with a frame-work of glaſs ; the whole 
length and height inclofing a ſpace, either of 
but moderate width, four or five to ſix or 
eight feet, for one row of trees behind, train- 
ed in the wall- tree order, and extended twenty 
or thirty, to forty, fifty, or a hundred feet 
length; or of more capacious width of ten, 
twelve, to: fifteen feet and moderate length, 
ia the forcing-houſe manner, to admit of a 
range of trained trees behind, and others of 


| 


| 


— 
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both of Which, having internal flues for fire- 
heat next the main wall, and continued round 
along towards the front glaſs, or ſometimes 
ranged longitudinally along the middle ſpace, 
if no bark - pit is allotted in that part, for a 
bark-bed, &c, as. ſome of theſe dapartments, 
under the- denomination of Hot-walls, have 
the front incloſure of glaſs-work, of ſuffici- 
ent width to admit of forming an internal pit, 
four, to five or ſix feet width, the length of 
the erection; in which to make a bark-bed, or 
ſometimes a dung hot-bed, or occaſionally dung 
below, andtan-bark above, to aſſiſt, in conjunc- 
tion zvith the fare heat of the flues, in warming 
the internal air; and each department, in either 
method, has a border of good mellow, loamy, 
orother ſubſtantial fertile earth, of proper width 
next the main wall, in which to plantthe requi- 
lite ſorts. of trees; or, where no bark- bed, the 
whole bottom ſpace is of good earth, either a 
narrow incloſure of glaſs of four to five or fix 
tet, to have only a range of trees next the wall, 
the trees trained as wall- trees, or eſpaliers; ox it 
a wider compartment, have wall trees behind, 
trained to the height of the wall, and others 
trained in lower growth, in the internal ſpace 
forward, either eſpalier- ways, or as ſmall 
dwart-ſtandards, or ſometimes. as horizontal 
dwarfs, ſuch as explained under the article 
DwARF-TREES. barn n 
But it ſhould be obſerved, that when of wide 
dimenſions either to admit of a bark-pit, or 
having the whole internal bottom ſpace of earth 
with trees againſt the-wall, and others planted 
forward between theſe and-the glaſſes, may 
properly be conſidered as forcing houſes,  * 
And Hot-walls may be contidered princi- 
pally fuch as have narrower incloſures of 
gla s, four to hve or ſix feet width, contain- 
ing _ one range: of trees, trained towards 
the wall upon treillis-work, if a range of flues 
immediately next the wall; but if all the flues 
are ranged forward, the trees can be trained 
cloſe to the wall. & 43+ 
But as the Hot-walls and forcing-houſes 
are nearly ſimilar, in their conſtruction, uſe, and 
general management, to forcing frames ex- 
plained under that head, ſhall reter to the ſaid 
article for the general explanation. 
HUMULVUs, the Hop. plant. 6 
One ſpecies only conſtitutes this genus ; a 
hardy climbing perennial, producing annual 
(talks, twining round any ſupport to a-great 
2 terminated by ſcaly cluſters uf flowers 
and fruit, of admirable value to the brewers, 
in procuring an agreeable bitter to beer, ren- 
dering it more wholeſome, and keeping it 
from ſouring. | EE ON e 
Claſs and order, Diæcia Pentandria. 
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lower: growth forward; and, in either or 
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Charatters. CaLyx, male and ſemale 


flowers on different plants; the males having 
a five-leaved cup, and the females a quadri- 
fid, acute, general involucrum, and the pore | 
one four-leavad, and containing eight florets, 
each furniſhed with a monophyllous perian- 
thium. CporoLLA, no petals. STAMINA, five 
capillary filaments in the males, and oblong an- 
thera. PisTILCUM, in the females, a {mall 
ermen, two awl-ſhaped, reflexed, ſpreading 
yles, and acute ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, 
none, SEMEN, a roundiſh ſeed ſuccceds each 
female floret, lodged in the baſe of the calyx. 

There is but one cultivated ſpecies, which 
admits of two varieties, the male hop and fe- 
male hop. Sq 
- The ſpecies 1s, 

HuMuULUs, Lupulus. 

(Lupulus)—7 he Hop-plant.) Hath a long, 
Nender, fibry, perennial root, ſending up an- 
nually ſeveral climbing, long, flender, rough, 
tough, purpliſh ſtalks, twining round any 
| ſupport fifteen or twenty feet high ; adorned 
with large, palmated, rough leaves, on long 
foot-ſtalks, and, whitiſh-yelow, apetalous, 
ſcaly flowers, iu pendulous cluſters from the 
ſides and ends of the ſtalks ; appearing in July, 
and the feed, and ſcaly covers, which are the 
Hops, ripen in Auguſt and September. 

Varieties.] Male Hop-plant, bearing male 
flowers only, growing in long. cluſters—fe- 
male Hop-plant, bearing female flowers only, 
produced in roundiſh, ſcaly, leafy cluſters. 

The male Hop grows wild in hedges and 
bank ſides, and is never cultivated : its young 
ſhoots, however, in ſpring, prepared like aſpa- 
ragus, afford a palatable tood. 

The female Hop is the only fort that is 
cultivated, and admits of ſome varicties, by 
the Hop-planters termed, early white Hop— 
long white Hop—oval Hop—ſquare garlick 
Hop, &c. and theſe varieties of female Hop- 
plants are the ſorts cultivated, to produce that 
valuable commodity called Hop, well known 
to all for its excellent properties in improving 
all ſorts of beer and ale. | 

- Theſe plants are rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, except a few, by way of climbers, for 
variety; for they will twiſt round poles, or 
any ſimilar ſupport twenty feet high or more. 

They are very hardy, and will grow any- 
where ; obſerving, however, thoſe intended tor 
a general wan ho. bh of Hops thovld have an 
open ſunny expoſure, and as good ground as 
poſſible, in any open field that produces good 

raſs or corn, prepared for their reception by 
Cexiog or ploughing; 23 when large quan- 
tities are cultivated for ſale, ploughing is the 


moſt expeditious and cheapeſt tillage; and the 
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ſets, i. e. cuttings of ſuckers from the root, are 
planted in rows, ſix or eight feet aſunder in 
{pring, which ſhoot up the 525 year into ſtalk, 
and produce ripe Hops in autumn; and the roots 
N for years, ſend up a freſh crop annu- 
ally. . 8 | HET 
Propagation and Culture. 
Their propagation is by cuttings of the 
fuckers arifing l from the roots 
within the ground, every part of which will 
grow, cutting them fix or ſeven inches Jong, 
each having three or four buds, or eyes, for 
emitting ſhoots, and are taken from $4 roots 
of the plants of any old plantation in full 
perfection for bearing; being particular to 
chuſe good forts, and ſuch as are good bear- 
ers, trimming each fet from all parts of the 
old vine, . any hollow or bad part: the 
ſpring of the year, at Hop-dreſſing time, is 
the proper ſeaſon for procuring the ſets ; that 
is February, March, and beginaing of April ; 
they may alſo be propagated by layers of the 


young ſhoots in ſummer, cutting off their tops 


at the time of laying ; they will root and form 
ſets for next ſpring. : 

It is of conſequence to be choice in jhe 
fort of Hop to plant ; they ſhould be all of a 
ſort, not early, middle, and late kinds plant- 
ed together, which, by ripening at different 
times, would occaſion great trouble in gather- 


ing. 

he early white Hop comes firſt, is a fine 
Hop, but an indifferent bearer. The long 
white Hop is next, is a good bearer, and va- 
luable ſort, The ſquare garlick-hop is lateſt, 
is a plentiful bearer, but a coarſer Hop than 
the former. 

March and April is the proper time for 
planting them. | 

The ground ſhould be well digged, or elſe 
deeply ploughed, and well rough-harrowed, 
to break all clods, and render the ſurface fine 
and ſmooth ; and if the ground is rather poor, 
ſome well-rotted dung, or a compoſt of dung 
and earth together, may be laid in heaps to 
mix in each hole. 

Then having the ſets ready, proceed to plant 
them by line, in ſtraight rows, ſix or eight 
feet diſtance, and the fame diſtance in each 
row, in the quincunx order. Be provided 
with a long line, to reach quite acroſs the 

round, Wa | in which, at every fix or eight 
Ree, tie a- knot, or {mall bit of rag; then 
ſtretching the line, and having a quantity orf 
{mall ſharp-pointed ſticks, place one. down at 
each of 7 marks, and in each place a hole 


is to be digged, a foot and a half wide, and 


filled up agaia with the earth and rotten dung, 
for the reception of the plants, four or ive in 


cach. 
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each, as drected below; having thus mark- 


ed out one line, remove it fix or cight feet 
; 5 farther, placing it Was the marks thereon 
may be oppokite te faiddle of the {paces or 
intervals of the firſt row, that the plants may 
ſtand in the quincunx form, and place the ſticks 
as before; ſo on to a third, and every row to 
the end. But the way to have them in an 
exact quincunx order, is to have a triangular 
gauge, mide with three pieces of pan-tile lath, 
c. eight feet long, joined together in form 
of a triangle, making the ends croſs each 
other, about an inch or two in a forked man- 
ner ; then having placed one row of ſticks by 
line, as above, remove the line to the place 
of the next row, apply two ends of the tri- 
angle to two of the ſticks of the firſt row, 
one ſtick beween each fork, and then plant a 
ick in che fork of the other end of the gauge 
in the ſecond line, to form the next row; thus 
moving the triangle along, place it to two 
more Ricks in the furt row, as before, plant 
another ſtick in the fork of the other end, 
and fo proceed to the end of the row, and in 
the ſame manner ſet out my row till the 
whole is completed; thus you form an ezact 
quincunx, and the plants will alſo range ex- 
actly every way, and appear very beautiful 
when they are poled. 
Then, where each ſtick ſtands, mark out, and 
dig a round hole about cighteen inches wide, and 
a moderate ſpade deep, breaking the earth well, 
caſting ſome out, and add to the reſt ſome of 
the rotten dung or compoſt from the heaps 
laid for that purpoſe, mixing it well with the 
earth of the holes, forming it in a fort of hil- 
Jock in the middle of each hole; though where 
the ſoil is freſh and naturally good, there will 
be no abſolute neceflity for dung; ſo may 
only dig the holes to looſen the earth well, at 
the ſame time drawing in fome of the top mould 
on each fide round Ke hole, into a {mall hil- 
lock, the width of the hole, and two or three 
iaches high, levelling the top, and hollow it 
a little; the places « Ap preparcd in either of 
the above methods, are ready for the plants. 
The plants, or ſets, are then to be planted, 
four or five in each hill, with a dibble, one 
in the middle, and the reſt round it, at four 
inches diſtance, and all nearly even with the 
neral ſurface, preſſing the earth cloſe about 
Tow and cover them over with finely-broken 
mould as you go on, and this finiſhes the 
work. | 
The plantation being thus formed, the next 
» care 16 to keep it clean from weeds by hoeing : 
the firſt. hocing will be requitite in May, 
chuſing dry weather, and, as you proceed, 


of, 
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form a greater body of earth immediately about 

the plants, continuing the hoeing yy Po the 

ſummer as there thall be occaſion. 
The plants will ſhoot forth into vine tole- 


rably ſtrong, early the ſame year; ſo that in 


May ſmall poles may be placed to each hill, 
for them to run upon, as hereafter directed, 
and they will produce a few hops the ſame 
year, though ſame do not pole them at all the 
firſt ſeaſon, only twiſt the vine into a bunch 
in June, at the top of each hill, regardleſs 
of any crop, as it is apt to weaken the young 
plants. 

The next neceſſary work is in ſpring fol- 
lowing to dreſs or prune the Hops, and Fe- 
bruary and March is the proper ſeaſon, when 
the 3 is to be dug or ploughed, and the 
earth about the hills of plants be removed 
away near to the ſtocks or roots, clearing it 
quite away from the tops of the principal 
roots with an iron picker, for the convenience 
of pruning cloſe to the head of the ſtock ; 
then with a ſharp knife trim off all the ſhoots 
of laſt year, or the remaining part of them, 
cloſe to the head of the ſtocks or ſets; clearing 
away alſo ali young ſuckers, and directly trim 
in the earth d. each hill, and cover the 
ſtocks with mould two or three inches thick; 
and this is to be every year repeated. 

After this the plants will ſoon ſhoot forth 
into vine, or bind, when long poles, about 
hfteen or twenty feet in length, muſt be placed 
for them to run upon: April, or the beginning 
of May, when the ſhoots are a foot long, is 
the ſeaſon for this work : three poles muſi be 
ſet to each hill, around the outſide, let deep 
into the ground, by making holes for them 
with an iron crow, ſo as to place them with 
their top inclining a little outward from each 
other, to keep the plants from entangling, and 
a ſpace between two of them be left 
toward the ſouth, to admit the fun more 
freely. | 9 

The Hops being thus poled, they will for 
the general part naturally twine themſelves 
about the poles, obſerving to direct ſuch with 
the hand as do not readily catch hold of them- 
ſelves, turning them the way of the ſun's ap- 
parent motion, and tie them looſely with dried 
ruſhes or other ſoft bandage, training two or 
three vines to each pole, and all above that 
gens be plucked up, if the plantation be old; 
but if young, wrap them up together in the 
middle of the hills. F F m_ 

The next work is ſummer-digging, in the 
beginning of June, which is digging about 
the hills, and caſting up ſome fine carth a- 
round, and upon each; which is ſometimes re- 
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draw a little mould round about each hill to 
PAL 


peated again the beginning of July, to —_ 
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all the hills of a proper ſubſtance, for the bet - 


ter {Re of the plants. 
After the plants are grown up, if you find 


any of them under-poled, taller poles muſt be 


placed near thoſe that are too -ſhort, to re- 
ceive the vines from them; for unleſs they 
have due length of pole, they will not yield 
a full crop; and if the vines are very ſtrong 
and over-top the poles, it is common to ſtrike 
off the heads of the ſhoots with a ſwitch, 
whereby they throw out many lateral branches, 
well charged with cluſters of fruit. 

In July the Hops will blow, and towards 
the end of Auguſt will begin to ripen; the 
tokens of which are the bunches of fruit im- 
- parting a ſtrong Hop- like fcent, becoming dry 
and hard to the touch, and the browniſh co- 
lour of the ſeed. | 

At theſe tokens of maturity, the Hops are 
fit for gathering, when they ſhould be picked 
with all poſſible expedition; for a ſudden ſtorm 
of wind, or great rains, would do contiderable. 
damage, by breaking down the vine and diſ- 
colouring the Hop. | 

This work of picking Hops muſt be per- 
formed in dry weather it poſſible. 

A certain number of hills in a ſquare ſpace : 
is to be cleared at a time, generally about 
eleven, and a large ſquare bin, or wooden 
frame, eight feet long, by three broad, having 
a cloth within hanging on tenter-hooks, 1s 
to be placed in the centre to receive the Hops; 
then proceeding to the work of picking, cut 
up the vine of the above number of hills, and 

ull up the poles, uſing a wooden inſtrument 
ike a lever, having at one end a forked piece 
of iron with teeth on the inſide, which will 
readily raiſe them out of the ground; then 
laying two poles at a time acroſs the bin, and 
two or three perſons may ſtand on each fide 
to pick the Hops therein, picking them very 
clean without leaves and ſtalks; and as the 
bin js filled, it muſt be emptied two or three 
times a day, as there may be occaſion, into 
a hop-bag, and carried tothe kiln to dry. 

The kiln for drying Hops is the ſame as a 
malt kiln, covered with a hair cloth, on which 
they ſpread the Hops, which ſhould be ſpread 
ten or twelve inches thick; and a charcoal 
fire is commonly uſed, continuing an even 


x 


ſteady fire, not fierce, but rather increaſe it | 


b rees, and in about nine hours let the 
3 turned, and in two or three hours 
more, they may be taken oft, by that time the 
brittleneſs of 3 ſtalks, aud eaſy falling off 
the leaves, determine them to be ſufficiently 


dried. 
They are then to be carried into dry upper 


cipally to the Borough of Southwark, where 


- 
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otherwiſe they would become powder in bag- 


ging. f 2 
The bagging is performed in large dige 
made of about four ells and a half of ell- wide 
coarſe cloth; about a handful of hops is firſt 
tied into each corner at bottom, to ſerve as 
handles; the bag is then faſtened. to a hole 
of due width in the floor, made for that pur- 
poſe, having a hoop faſtened to the mouth of 
the bag, on which it reſts on the edges of the 
hole ; then a perſon puts the hops iato the 
bag, while another is continually treading 
them down, till the bag is full; the bag is 
then unfaſtened from the hoop, and let down 
and cloſe up the mouth, tying a handful of 
Hops alſo in each corner, as in the bottom 
part; they are then ready for market, &c. 
The molt conſiderable plantations of Hops 
in England, are in Kent and Surry, and ſome 
parts of Suſſex and Hampſhire, but more par- 
ticularly Keat, where the Hop gardens ex- 
hibic a delightful appearance in ſummer, and 
from which counties it is amazing to fee the 
numbers of great waggon loads daily brought 
to London in September and OQfober, prin- 


| 


are the great magazines of them for the ſupply 
of the 3 ; great quantities are a0 
brought by water, and depoſited in warehouſes 
on both ſides of the river Thames, belongiug 
to the hop factors. | - 
A plantation of Hops will continue in 
relle, ſeveral years, provided the ground is 
properly manur ; 
The proper manure is well-rotted dung, or 
a compoſt of dung and earth together, pre- 
pared ſome time tor that purpoſe; and of either, 
from about twenty to forty cart-loads are the 
common allowance for an acre; the former 
2 is generally allowed when dung is 
carce, laying it only along the hills of plants 
to be dug in in winter or ſpring, but the beſt 
way is to allow about forty load, and dig or 
plough it in any time from October till March; 
and ſuch a dreſſing need not be repeated but 
once in two or three years. FRE: 
Every year, after the ground is cleared from 
the Hops, care ſhould be taken of the poles,. 
which if they could be laid under any cover- 
ed place, would greatly preſerve them; but 
for want of ſuch convenience, they are placed 
in parcels upright in the open air, firſt fixing 
three or ſix poles firmly in the ground, in a 
triangle manner, wide at bottom, and tied to- 
| [EET at top; then ſet as many of the reſt of 
the poles about them as ſhall ſeem convenient 
in each parcel. | | 


As the poles 


100ms, to lie three or four weeks to toughen; 


decay, they muſt be recruited. 
with new Ones. | | 
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each, as hirefted below: having thus mark- 


ed out one line, remove it fax or eight feet 
farther, placing it as the marks thereon 
may be oppoſite tue Middle of che ſpaces or 
intervals of the firſt row, that the plants may 
ſtand in the quincunx form, and place the ſticks 
as befoic; ſo on to a third, every row to 
che end. But the way to have them in an 
exact quincunx order, is to have a triangular 
gauge, mide with three pieces of pan-tile lath, 

c. eight feet long, joined together in form 
of a triangle, making the ends croſs each 
other, about an inch or two in a forked man- 
ner ; then having placed one row of ſticks by 
line, as above, remove the line to the place 
of the next row, apply two ends of the tri- 
angle to two of the ſticks of the firſt row, 
one ſtick between each fork, and then plant a 
flick in the fork of the other end of the gauge 
in the ſecond line, to form the next row; thus 
moving the triangle along, place it to two 
more Ricks in the firt row, as before, plant 
another ſtick in the fork of the other end, 
and ſo proceed to the end of the row, and in 
the ſame manner ſet out wax row till the 
whole is completed; thus you form an ezact 
quincunx, and the plants will alſo range ex- 


aQly every way, and appear very beautiful 


| when they are poled. 


Then, where each ſtick ſtands, mark out, and 
dig around hole about cighteen inches wide, and 
a moderate ſpade deep, breaking the earth well, 
caſting ſome out, and add to the reſt ſome of 
the rotten dung or compoſt from the heaps 
laid for that purpoſe, mixing it well with the 
carth of the holes, forming it in a fort of hil- 
lock in the middle of each hole; though where 
the foil is freſh and naturally good, there wall 
be no abſolute neceflity for dung; ſo may 
only dig the holes to looſen the carth well, at 
the ſame time drawing in fome of the top mould 
on each fide round 1 hole, into a ſmall hil- 
lock, the width of the hole, and two or three 
iaches high, levelling rhe top, and hollow it 
a little ; places * prepared in either of 
the above methods, are ready for the plants. 

The plants, or ſets, ate then to be planted, 
four or five in cach hill, with a dibble, one 
in the middle, and the reſt round it, at four 


inches diſtance, and all nearly even with the 


neral ſurface, preſſing the earth cloſe about 
them, and cover them over with finely- broken 
mould as you go on, and this finiſhes the 
work. 

The plantation being thus formed, the next 
care is to keep it clean from weeds by hoeing : 
the firſt hocing will be requitite in May, 
-chuſing dry weather, and, as you proceed, 
aw a little mould round about each hill to 

| 4 
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form a greater body of earth immediately about 
the plants, continuing the hoeing during the 
ſummer as there {hall be occaſion. 

The plants will ſhoot forth into vine tole- 
rably ſtrong, early the ſame year; ſo that in 
May ſmall poles may be placed to each hill, 
for them to run upon, as hereafter directed, 
and they will produce a few hops the ſame 
year, though ſame do not pole them at all the 
firſt ſeaſon, only twiſt the vine into a bunch 
in June, at the top of each hill, regardleſs 
of any crop, as it is apt to weaken the young 
plants. 
The next neceſſary work is in ſpring fol- 
lowing to dreſs or prune the Hops, and Fe- 
bruary and March is the proper ſeaſon, when 
the 3 is to be dug or ploughed, and the 
earth about the hills of plants be removed 
away near to the ſtocks or roots, clearing it 
quite away from the tops of the principal 
roots with an iron picker, for the convenience 
of pruning cloſe to the head of the ſtock ; 
then with a ſharp knife trim off all the ſhoots * 
of laſt year, or the remaining part of them, 
cloſe to the head of the ſtocks or ſets ; clearing 
away alſo all young ſuckers, and directly trim 
in the earth 18 each hill, and cover the 
ſtocks with mould two pr three inches thick; 
and this is to be every year repeated. 

After this the plants will ſoon ſhoot forth 
into vine, or bind, when long poles, about 
fifteen or twenty feet in length, muſt be placed 
for them to run upon: April, or the beginning 
of May, when the ſhoots are a foot long, is 
the ſeaſon for this work : three poles muſt be 
ſet to each hill, around the outſide, let 
into the ground, by making holes for them 
with an iron crow, ſo as to place them with 
their top inclining a little outward from each 
other, to keep the plants from entangling, and 
a ſpace between two of them be left open 
toward the ſouth, to admit the ſun more 
freely. 

The Hops being thus poled, they will for 
the general part naturally twine themſelves 
about the poles, obſerving to direct ſuch with 
the hand as do not readily catch hold of them- 
ſelves, turning them the way of the ſun's 
parent motion, and tie them looſely with dried 
ruſhes or other ſoft bandage, training two or 
three vines to each pole, and all above that 
87 be plucked up, if the plantation be old; 
ut if young, wrap them up together in the 
an of the nll. R A 

The next work is ſummer-digging, in the 
beginning of June, which is Reine about 
the hills, and caſting up ſome tine carth a- 
round, and upon each; which is ſometimes re- 
peated again the beginning of July, to _ 
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all the hills of a proper ſubſtance, for the bet- 
ter nouriſhing of the plants. 
After the plants are grown up, if you find 
any of them under- oled, 
placed near thoſe that are too -ſhoft, to re- 
ceive the vines from them; for unleſs they 
have due length of pole, they will not yield 
a full crop; and if the vines are very ſtrong 
and over-top the poles, it is common to ſtrike 
off the heads of the ſhoots with a ſwitch, 
whereby they throw out many lateral branches, 
well charged with cluſters of fruit. 

In July the Hops will blow, and towards 
the end of Auguſt will begin to ripen; the 
tokens of which are the bunches of fruit im- 


| parting a ſtrong Hop- like ſcent, becoming dry | 


and hard to the touch, and the browniſh co- | 
lour of the ſeed. 

At theſe tokens of maturity, the Hops are 
fit for gathering, when they ſhould be picked 
with all poſſible expedition; for a ſudden ſtorm 
of wind, or great rains, would do conſiderable 
damage, by breaking down the vine and diſ- 
colouring the Hop. 

This work of picking Hops muſt be per- 
formed in dry weather it poſſible. 

A certain number of hills in a ſquare ſpace 
is to be cleared at a time, generally about 
eleven, and a large ſquare bia, or wooden 
frame, eight (Seu. three broad, having 
a cloth within hanging on tenter-hooks, 1s 
to be placed in the centre to receive the Hops; 
then proceeding to the work of picking, cut 
up the vine of the above number of hills, and 

ull up the poles, uſing a wooden inſtrument 
like a lever, having at one end a forked piece 
of iron with teeth on the inſide, which will 
readily raiſe them out of the ground; then 
laying two poles at a time acroſs the bin, and 
two or three perſons may ſtand on each ſide 
to pick the Hops therein, picking them very 
clean without leaves and ſtalks; and as the 
bin is filled, it muſt be emptied two or three 
times a day, as there may be occaſion, into 
a hop-bag, and carried tothe kiln to dry, _-- 

The kiln for drying Hops is the ſame as a 
malt kiln, covered with a hair cloth, on which 
they ſpread the Hops, which ſhould be ipread 


ten or twelve inches thick; and a charcoal 


fire is commonly uſed, continuing an even 
ſteady fire, not fierce, but rather increaſe it 
by degrees, and in about nine hours let the 
ops be turned, and in two or three hours 
more, they may be taken off, by that time the 
brittleneſs of hls ſtalks, and eaſy falling off 
2 leaves, determine them to be ſufficiently 
n 
They are then to be carried into dry upper 


taller poles muſl be 
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| otherwiſe they would become powder in bag- 


made of about four ells and a half of ell- wi 
coarſe cloth; about a handful of hops is firſt 
tied into each corner at bottom, to ſerve as 


handles; the bag is then faſtened to a hole 


of due width in the floor, made for that pur- 
poſe, having a hoop faſtened to the mouth of 
the bag, on which it reſts on the edges of the 
hole; then a perſon puts the hops into the 
bag, while another 1s continually rreading 
them down, till the bag is full; the bag is 
then unfaſtened from the hoop, and let down; 
and cloſe up the mouth, tying a handful of 
Hops alſo in each corner, as in the bottom 
part; they are then ready for market, &c. 
The molt 3 plantations of Hops 
in England, are in Kent and Surry, and ſome 
parts of Suſſex and Hampſhire, but more par- 
ticularly Kent, where the Hop gardens ex- 
hibit a delightful appearance in ſummer, and 
from which counties it is amazing to fee the 
numbers of great waggon loads daily brought 
to London in September and Oftober, prin- 
cipally to the Borough of Southwark, where 
are the great magazines of them for the ſupp! 
of the 8 ; great quantities are fs 
brought by water, and depoſited in warehouſes 
on both ſides of the river Thames, belonging 
to the hop factors. Fs a 
A plantation of Hops will continue in good 
e, ſeveral years, provided the ground is 
properly manured. 
The proper manure is well-rotted dung, or 
a compoit of dung and earth together, pre- 
pared ſome time for that purpoſe; and of either, 
from about twenty to forty cart-loads are the 


common allowance for an acre; the former 


„ is generally allowed when dung is 

| ſcarce, laying it only along the hills of plants 
to be dug in in winter or {pring, but the beſt 
way is to allow about forty load, and dig or 

plough it in any time from Oftober till March; 
and ſuch a drefling need not be repeated but 
once in two or three years. 

Every year, after the ground is cleared from 
the Hops, care ſhould be taken of the poles, 
which if they could be laid under any cover- 
ed place, would greatly preſerve them ; but 

for want of ſuch convenience, they are placed 
in parcels upright in the open air, firſt fixing 
three or fix poles firmly in the ground, in a 
triangle manner, wide at bottom, and tied ta- 


| 8 at top; then ſet as many of the reſt of 
t 


e poles about them as ſhall ſeem convenient 


in each parcel. | 
As the poles decay, they muſt be recruited. 


100ms, to lic three or four weeks to wugben; 
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he bagging is performed in large bags 
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Tue poles may be of any woad; but the [where the plants will attain twelve or fiſteen 


forts commonly uſed are ath, birch, maple, 


ſycamore, willow, ,poplar, and cheſnut, che. 
latter of which is (molt durable of all. 
It requires about three thouſand poles to an 
acre, allowing three to each lull. 
HRA, Sand-box-tree. _- | 
It is an exotic tree of South America, kept 
hee in our hot-houfes for variety, and for 
the beauty of its ample cordated foliage; pro- 
ducing moncecious flowers, ſucceeded large 
wollen capſules in America, remarkable for 
burſting open, whea Tipe, with an elaſtic force 
and great exploſion; and by the Americans are 
often uſed as fand-boxes, for writing deſks: 
whence it derived the appellatioa Saud-box- 
Claſs and order, Monztia Menadelphia. 
Chara&ers.] CALYx, male and female flow- 
ers apart on the fame plant, the males in an 
-wal amentum, each floret having a ſmall two- 
lcaved cup, which in the female is monophyl- 
Ious and fwelling. CoroLLA, none. STA- 
xINA, in the males, one ſet of monadelphous 
laments and anthere. PiSTILLUM, in the 


_ females, a roundiſh germen in the bottom of 


the calyx, a very long cylindrical ſtyle, and 
large funnel-ſhaped ſtigma, divided into twelve 
equal ſegments. PErICARPIUM, a large 


m 


22 ligueous, twelve -· furrowed, capſu- 


The ſpecies is, 
Hun crepitans. | 
Crepitant American Hura, commonly called 


 Sand-bax-tree.}] Hath an upright, ſoft, lig- 
neous ſtem, dividing into a branchy head, 


rifing twenty feet high, adorned with large 
heart-ſhaped leaves, eight or ten inches long, 
and near as broad, on long ſoot-ſtalks; and 
moncecious, apetalous flowers, the males in 
oval amentums, the femalcs ſeparate, having | 
each a very long ſtyle, and large funnel- haped 
ſtigma, divided at the brim into ten or twelve 
ſegments, appearing like petals, ſucceeded by 
a large found, compreſſed, woody capſule, 
with twelve deep furrows, and fo l 
nal cells, and the like number of ſeeds; and 
when ripe, the capſules burſt with an elaſtic 


force and exploſion, ſometimes equal to that 


of a piſtol, diſchargiag the ſeeds to 4 conti- 


derable diſtance. | 
The whole plant abounds with a milky 
juice, and the ſtem and branches are fome- 
what ſucculent. 28 Gi 
This beautiful and curious exotic being a 
native of the hotteſt regions, it, in this coun- 
muſt always be kept in the hot-houſe; 


; anting if, therefore, in pots of rich light 
can, and plun;e them into the bark-bed, 


I 


| 


r fruit, of twelve cells, and ſo many feeds. | 


large funnel or bell-ſhaped flowers, ſwelling 


feet ſtature, and frequently produce flowers: 
watering it ſparingly in winter. 44 t 
Its propagation is by feed; theſe are pro- 
cured from abroad by the importers of ſeeds, 
generally arriving in the ſpring, which ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as poſſible in pots of rich 
earth, and plunged 1n a bark hot-bed ; when' 
the plants are come up about three or four 
inches high, plant them out into ſeparate ſmall 
pots, giving water, and plunge them alfo 
into the tan-bed, or into that in the ſtove, re- 
raining them always there, ſhifting them 
into larger pots occatonally. See STove 
PLANTS. | 5 
HYACINTHUS, Hyacinth, and the Hu 
car;, or Muſk Hyacinth. | 
This genus furniſhes ſeveral ſpecies, and 
numerous fine varieties of very noted bulbous- 
rooted flowering perennials, producing moſt 
delicate flowers for adorning the flower-beds, 
borders, and other pleafurable compartments ; 
ſending up annually from the root, long, nar- 
row leaves, and upright flower-ſtalks, from 
about half a foot to twelve or fifteen inches 
high, terminated by many bell-ſhaped, ſix- 
parted flowers, in a large erect ſpike ; ſome of 
which are of admirable beauty and elegance, 
and the floriſt's pride, particularly that- cele- 
brated ſpecies, the Hyacinthus orientalis, which 
comprehends ſome hundreds of dehghtful va- 
rieties, all beautiful ornaments of the ſpring. 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monegynia. 
| Charatters.] Calyx, none. CoroLLa 
is monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, fix-parted, and 
reflexed at top, and three ſmall neftariums 
like pores, placed on the top of the germen. 
Srau tra, fix ſhort, ſubulate filaments, and 
connivent antherz. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh, 
totes three-furrowed germen, thort tyte, 
and obtuſe ſtigma. PerIcarPIUM, a round- 
ih, trigonous, trilocular capfule, and round- 
ih Sy | 
To this genus the botaniſts have joined the 
Muſcari, or Muſk and Grape Hyacinth, which 
before was-always conſidered as a diſtinct ge- 
nus. There are in the whole many different 
ſpecies of Hyacinthus, and of which the fol- 
lowing are thoſe principally retained in the 
Englith gardens. | 
I. HyacivTHvus oriznmalls, 
Oriental, or Eaftern Hyacinth.) Hyacinthus 
with a large, purplith, bulbous root, ſending 
up ſeveral narrow erect leaves, eight or ten 
inches long; amidft them, an upright, robuſt, 
ſucculent flower-ſtalk, from about ten to fif- 
teen inches high, adorned upward with many 


N 


at the baſe, and cut half way into fix parts ; 
| | collected 
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collected into a large pyramidal ſpike, of dif- 
ferent” colours in ho varieties; flowering in 
April and May. 1 0 
Vaarieties are,] Oriental Hyacinth, with ſin- 
gle white flowers double white flowers 
red ſingle and double flowers fleſh- coloured 
ſingle and double flowers blue ſingle and 
double flowers - purple- blue ſingle and dou- 
ble flowers - fleſi- coloured ſingle and double 
—yellow-flowered - double white with red 
eyes or middles double white with purple 
eyes—double white with fleſh-coloured eyes — 
double white with yellow eyes--double agate- 
blue—double and ſingle porcelain- blue dou- 
ble and ſingle violet-coloured. 

Of each of the above ſorts, there are many 
intermediate varieties, amounting in the whole 
to ſome hundreds, differing from one another 
in ſome reſpect or other, as in the ſhades or. 
tints of each reſpective colour; the {ize and 
poſition of the pips or florets, their number 
and mode of arrangement in each ſpike, the 
form and ſize of the ſpikes, and ſome other 
variations ; all of which varieties have been 
obtained from ſeed, and by which many new 
ones of the above principal forts are annually 
gained; each variety is, by the floriſts, diſtin- 

uiſhed either by the name of the place where 
Art raiſed, or perſon who raiſed them, or that 
of illuſtrious perſonages, as the greateſt Kings, 
the braveſt generals, famous poets, and cele- 
brated ancient hiſtorians, the gods, goddeſſes, 
and the like ; often beſtowing ſuch names on 
them as denote their value: ſo that in this 
prodigious multitude, now of many hundreds, 
and new ones annually acquired, to which 
names are given according to the fancy of the 
different propagators, it would be impoſſible 
to exhibit any accurate liſt here of any thing 
ſo variable: 1 the names of the capital va- 
rieties moſt in vogue are always to be found 
in moſt of the eminent ſeedimen's catalogues; 
who alter or make additions according as new 
ſorts occur. - 

This ſpecies of Hyacinthus and its varieties 
poſleſſing a degree of pre-eminence above all 
the other ſpecies of this genus, are the ſorts 
commonly eſteemed and cultivated by the flo- 
fiſts, and the ſorts generally meant and under- 

ſtood, when we ſpeak {imply of the Hyacinth. 
2. HyYAcINTHUS non-/cripþtus. 

Mood Hyacinth, or Hare-bells.] Hath a 
ſmall bulbous root ; narrow leaves, five or fix 
inches long; upright flower ſtalks, fix or ſe- 
ven inches high; and bell-ſhaped, ſix- parted, 
blue flowers, revolute at top, ran all on 
one {ide of the ſtalk, appearing in March and 
April. 


Variety.] Wich white flowers. 


— 
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Both the varieties grow wild in our woods, 
ſome paſture fields, and near and under hedg- 
es; and are cultivated in many gardens as 
furniture for wood-walks, wilderoeiſes, &c. 
and in the common borders, 2 

7 . 

odding-flotvered Spamſh Hyacinth.] Hath 
a ſmall bulbous eee 3 
five or fix inches long; an upright flower- 
ſtalk, fix or ſeven inches high; bell-ſhaped 
red flowers, ranged on one {ide of the ſtalk, 
and the top of the ſpike nodding or bowing 
downward ; flowering in April. 

4. HyacinTHUsS amethyſtinus. 

Ametliyſtine - coloured Hyacinth.] Hath a 
ſmalliſh bulbous root; upright, robuſt flower- 
ſtalk, a foot high, terminated by many ſmall, 
bell-thaped flowers, cylindric at the baſe, and 
cut at top halt into fix parts, of a deep ame- 
thyſtine-blue colour; flowering in February 
and March. | 
The following are the Muſcari Hyacinths, 
diſtinguiſhed by their corolla being more glo- 
bular and ſwollen than the former ſorts. 

5. HracixnTaus AMuſcari. 

Muſcari, or Muſe Hyacinth.) Hach a large 
oval bulbous root, ſending up ſeveral narrow, 
furrowed, thickiſh leaves, eight or nine inches 
long, ending in obtuſe points; an upright 
flower-ſtalk, half a foot high, adorned with 
oval, reflexed, faded -· purple flowers, impart- 
ing a ſtrong muſky odour. 

Varieties.] With purpliſh flowers below, 
and yellow at top—and with large yellow 
flowers. 

6. HracinTHUs comoſus. 

Tufted Hyacinthus, commonly called Fair- 
haired Hyacmth.] Hath a large bulbous root; 
narrow, {word-ſhaped leaves, a foot long, di- 
miniſhing to a ſharp point; an upright flower- 
ſtalk, about a foot high, adorned with angu- 
lar, cylindric flowers, terminated by a tufted 
cluſter of oval florets, the top ones barren, of 
different colours in the varieties; flowering in 
April and Mlav. 

FVarieties.] Tufted Hyacinth with purple 
flowers—with blue flowers—and with white 
flowers. 

7. HvAcixrnus monſ/iro/us. 

AMonfirous - flowering, or Feathered Hya- 
cinth.] Hyacinthus with a large bulbous root, 
ſending up ſeveral narrow, plane, ſmooth 
leaves, a foot long, ending in obtuſe points; 
upright flower-ſtalks, a foot and a half high, 
the upper halt garniſhed with many oval blue 
flowers, in tufted panicles, having finely cut 
teathered-like petals, moſtly deſtitute of the 
parts of fructification, fo never produce ſeeds ; 
appearing in April and May. 


4 C 8. Hya- 
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8. HyYacixTHUsS botryordes. 

Grape-cluflered, or Grape Hyacinth.) Hath 
a ſmalliſh bulbous rout; many narrow, cy- 
lindric, canaliculated: t leaves, half a foot 
long; an upright ſtalk, fix or eight inches 
high, adorned with many ſmall, globular- 
ovate, clofely-placed flowers, in a cluſtered 
ſpike in the manner of a bunch of grapes; of 
ditferent colours in the varieties, appearing 
in April. 4 #14 

Farieties.] Grape Hyacinth with blue 
flowers white flowers —and with aſh-colour- 
ed flowers. | 

9. HYacinTHUS racemeſus. 

Racemous Grape Hyacint l.] Hath a middle- 
ſized bulbous root; ſword-thaped looſe leaves, 
ſix or eight inches long; a flower-ſtalk tix 
inches high, terminated by many ſmall, oval, 
blue flowers, m a racemous cluſter, cloſeiy 
placed at top; flowering in April. 

10. HYacixNTHUs ſeretinus. 

Late-flewering Spaniſh Hyacinth.) With 
flowers having the exterior petals almoſt di- 
ſtint, the interior ones coadjoined. 

The flowers of all the forts, in their cha- 
racteriſtical ar ſingle ſtate, conſiſt of one 
hollow, ſomewhat bell- ſhaped petal, cut more 
or leſs into ſix parts at top; but in the double 
flowers, the petals are multiplied in ſeveral 
ſeries, one within another, as in the double 
Oriental Hyacinth, the flowers of which are 
conſiderably the largeſt and moſt beautiful of 
all the ſpecies. 

All thefe ſpecies of Hyacinthus, and their 
reſpective varieties, are hardy, bulbous-rooted 
perennials, of great duration in root, but an- 
nual in leaf and ſtalk; the leaves ariſing from 
the root in ſpring, and amidſt them the flow- 
er-ſtalk ; but one generally from each bulb 
is naked, or without leaves, and the upper 
part is terminated by the flowers, commonly 
in a ſort of ſpike; in ſome extended wide at 
bottom, upon their pedicles, diminiſhing gra- 
dually to the top, in a pyramidal form, as 
obtains in moſt of the varieties of the Ori- 
ental Hyacinth; flowering principally in 
April and May, ſucceeded by plenty of ripe 
ſerd in June and July ; then the leaves and 
ſtalks decay, and the roots loſe their fibres, 
and become inactive for a month or fix weeks; 
during which period is the time to lift the 
roots, as may be neceſſary in ſome forts an- 
nuaily, eſpecially the choice varieties of the 
Oriental kind, and in others every two or 
three years, to ſeparate the increaſed off - ſets 
from the main bulbs, and to tranſplant them 
into freſh prepared beds, &c. and being taken 
vp at the above period of reſt, may be kept 
out of ground till autumn, or even until ſpring 
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lemblage with other hardy bulbous ſpring 
ers, m the common borders; in which di 
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following, occaſionally ; though they flower 
ſtrongeſt when planted again in October or 
November. | 

All the fpecies and reſpective varieties are 
ſo hardy, as to grow freely in any of the 


open beds or borders in full ground; 
flower and produce ſeed annually, and moſt 
of them increaſe exceedingly by off-ſets of 
the root, | 

With reſpect to their uſe in gardens, all the 
ſpecies and varieties are proper to be employ- 
ed as furniture to adorn the open borders and 
flower-beds ; the fine varieties of the Oriental 
Hyacinth are commonly cultivated in beds by 
themſelves : the common kinds of them, how 
ever, along with the other ſpecies, may alſo 
be planted both in beds ſeparately, and in aſ- 
flow- 
poting 
them in patches, three or four roots together in 
each patch, placing them three or four inches 
deep ; m which mode of diſpoſition they will 
etfect a conſpicuous variety in April and May. 

Of the Oriental Kinds. 

But the Oriental Hyacinth, the chief of the 
Hyacinth tribe for beauty, elegance, and va- 
riety, is by floriſts commonly depoſited in beds 
by themſelves, both for the convenience of 
viewing them together more commodiouſly, and 
to have occaſional ſhelter from the rigours of 
winter, and during the time of their bloom; 
tor although they are hardy enough to ſucceed 
without any protection, yet they being rather 
of a delicate temperature, by 9 them 
ſhelter un particular occaſions, they are made 
to blow much larger and fairer, and the bloom 
continued longer in beauty; and as the fine 
varieties poſſeſs a degree of pre-eminence, and 
often purchaſed at a great price, it is certain 
moſt necefſfary to allow them all poſſible af. 
ſiſtance to blow them in perfection. 

They are fold in great variety by all the 
ſeed dealers. The prices are from two-pence 
or three-pence, to one or ſeveral ſhillings pes 
root, up to five or ten pounds, or more, for 
ſome capital varieties ; and ſome varieties are 
in ſuch high eſteem among floriſts, that twen- 
ty or thirty pounds. is ſometimes given for a 
ſingle bulb. | 

Dutch ſorts are in moſt eſteem, that 
is, thoſe that are imported annually from Hol- 
land; for thoſe people excel all Europe in rail- 
ing the greateſt variety from ſeed, and alſo in 
blowing them in the greateſt perfection, owing 
either to the nature of their ſoil or elimate; in 
being peculiarly adapted to the growth of the 
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bulbs; but let that-be as it may, great quanti- 
ties are annually imported from that country 


by the dealers, 
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ſerymen and ſeedſmen, who have catalogues 


of the names of the varieties, and their prices 
annexed, which are various according to their 
ſorts. | ; 

As many perſons may not have inclination 
for culuvating the high- rated varieties, there 
are many of che inferior ſorts that produce 
very pretty flowers, which may be had at mode- 
rate prices, and may be cultiyated either in 
beds, or in the open borders, in common 
with other hardy, bulbous-rooted flowers, 
without any protection, and will blow freely, 
though probably not ſo large and elegant as 
thoſe fine varieties indulged with the nice ma- 
nagement of a- profeſſed floriſt, as hereafter 
mentioned; yet will exhibit a very beautiful 
bloom, and make ſome of the prettieſt orna- 
ments of the flower-borders. 

Having once obtained ſome roots of an 
of the varieties, you may increaſe your iock 
annually by oft-ſets, which they, however, do 
not yield ſo freely as ſome other bulbs, ſo muſt 
one that offers; and 
they all furniſh plenty of ſeed every year, by 
which new varieties may be raiſed; for all the 
new forts are always Art obtained by that 
mode of propagation; and each reſpective va- 
riety ſo obtained, is afterwards increaſed by 
off- ſets of the root. The railing them, how- 
ever, from ſeed, is tedious in practice, for the 
ſeedling bulbs are hardly brought to flower in 
leſs than four or five years; but as by this 
means the ſtock may be greatly increaſed, and 
many new flowers acquired, it rewards for the 
toil, in enjoying the pleaſure of ſeeing new 
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varieties of one's own raiſing, and the ſtock 
greatly multiphed either for pleaſure or profit. 
The principal properties that conſtitute a 
ood Hyacinth of the Oriental kind, are, the 
fem perfectly upright, of moderate length, 
and ſo ſtrong and well proportioned, as to 
ſuſtain the weight of the florets without bend- 
ing. The florets ſhould be large, ſwelling 
below, expanded above, and numerous, ten 
or fifteen at leaſt, but are often twenty or 
thirty in number, and ſhould be placed equal- 
ly round the ſtem, the pedicles on which they 
row, longer below than above, diminiſhing 
gradually in length upward, ſo as to repreſent 
a pyramid, each pedicle ſo robuſt as to ſup- 
port the florets without drooping. 
Propagation," Planting, and Culture. 
The propagation of all the varieties is by 
off-ſets from the root, like other bulbous- 
rooted perennials (ſee BuLBus); and by teed, 
to obtain new varieties, both of which me- 
thods of propagation as hereafter directed. 
We will firſt. proceed in their general cul- 
ture. 
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Wich reſpect to the proper foil, ſituation, 
planting, and culture, of this celebrated ſpecies 
of Hyacinth and varieties, let it be remarked 
that they ſucceed beſt in a light foil, and will 
proſper in any common earth of a garden cf 
that temperature, but delight more particularly 
in moderate ſandy ground; allow them, how- 
ever, as light a foil as your garden poſhbly 
aftords, in a dry, open, ſunny fituation, di- 
ſtant from the drip of trees; for thefe bulbs, if 
planted in ſtrong or very moiſt land, are apt 
to rot in winter, or become diſeaſed ; if, there- 
fore, the ſoil of your flower-borders or beds 
is of a ſtrong, heavy quality, that part de- 
ſigned principally for Hyacinths may be me- 
liorated by adding light materials, ſuch as any 
light ſandy earth, from the ſurface of ſome 
field, common, or other place (not out of 
deep pits), or drift or ſea- ſand, or any upper 
ſandy foil, or light earthy ' compoſt; and 
ſhould the ſoil of the res: the &c. be of a 
very light, ſharp, ſandy nature, a portion of 
light, mellow, loamy earth, and neat's dung, 
or well rotted dung of old hot-beds, will 
make a fine compoſt for the Hyaciath, being 
previouſly added long enough for the dung to 
be converted into mould. After all, if the 
common earth of the borders is of a mode- 
rately light pliable nature, as above obſerved, 
and has been occalionally manured with rot- 
ten dung, it will ſuit the common forts very 
well, without any other preparation than good 
digging, &c. obſerving, in either caſe, to 
work the ground well one ſpade deep at leaſt, 
if the depth of foil admits, raiting the bed or 
border a little above the general level to 
avoid copious moiſture; and rake the furface 
ſmooth. | 

But the floriſts generally prepare a favou- 
rite compoſt for their rare kinds of Hyacmths, 
which is principally this: light, fandy loam, 
or any ſandy earth from a paſtured field or 
common, the top fpit, not more than ten or 
twelve inches deep, of which about one third 
to one of drift or ſea-ſand, from the ſurface, 
and the fame quantity of rotten neat's dung; 
mixing and caſting the whole in a heap ridge- 
ways, in ſome dry ſunny expoſure, to he ſe- 
veral months at leaſt, or it a year or more, 
the better (ſee Co os rs). But to the above 
materials, ſome add alſo a quantity of rotten 
leaves of trees, thoroughly rotten tanner's 
bark, or any perfectly rotten earthy wood, or 
rotten ſaw- duſt; all of which together great! 
improves the compoſition: though as theſs 
are not always readily obtained, the other 
compoſt is frequentiy uſed with great ſucceſs. 
With either of thete compoſts a bed is pre- 
pared in September, or early in OQober, 
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four feet wide and two deep, ſo that a cavity 
muſt be digged that width and depth, and 
filled up entirely with the compoſition, fix 
inches above the c n level, to allow for 


: 


ſettling, leaving it a fortnight or a month to 
ſettle, and is ready for the reception of 
the Hyacinths. 


The virtuoſi in theſe plants never plant the 
fine ſorts two years together in the ſame bed 
or earth, without ſome previous renewal ; for 
by planting them every year in a freſh bed, or 
freſh prepared compoſt, it greatly improves | 
the ſize and beauty of the flowers. 

The proper ſeaſon for planting them is either 
in October, or firſt fortnight in November; 
and thoſe then planted ſhoot early in ſpring, 
and flower ſtrong at their uſual ſeaſon, April 
and May; but thoſe planted later in au- 
tumn, or continued out of ground till January 
and February, for a late bloom, will flower 
weaker and with inferior beauty; fo that the 
principal part ſhould always be planted at the 
time firſt mentioned. 5 

If it is defigned to plant any of the com- 
mon or more ordinary kinds, to adorn the 
open borders contiguous to principal walks, or 
lawns near the habitation, to increaſe the vari- 
ety in aſſemblage with other bulbous-rooted 
ſpring flowers, as early tulips, narciſſuſes, 
anemones, ranunculuſes, &c. they ſhould be 
diſpoſed towards the front, more or leſs, in 
a varied order, in patches of three roots in 
each, three or four inches deep; and the 
patches may be from about one yard to three 
or four diſtance : here let them ſtand to take 
their chance, without any further care, and 
they will flower in their uſual ſeaſon, and, in 
this mode of diſpoſition, will ſtrike the eye 
moſt agreeably among the other flowers then 
in bloom. 

But the fine doubles and other valuable va- 
rieties are commonly depoſited in beds by 
themſelves, as we before obſerved, for the 
convenience of affording them occafional pro- 
tection from inclement weather: theſe beds 
ſhould be four feet wide, and well wrought 
to the depth before mentioned ; and if there 
is any danger, of water ſtanding, or much 
moiſture in winter, raiſe them five or fix 

inches above the general level; but if dry 
ground, two or three inches is ſufficĩent, finĩſh- 
ing them gradually rounding in the middle, 
allowing two-feet wide alleys between bed and 
bed. In each bed you may plant four or five 
rows, lengthways, about nine inches diſtant 
in each row, and about four inches deep. As 
to the mode of planting, it may either be in 
drills drawn. the above depth (ſee DRILLI- 
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them in, i. e. with the ſpade or rake, trim- 
ming the earth evenly from off the top of the 
bed, four inches deep, into the alleys; then 
draw lines along the ſurface the above diſtance, 
place the roots upon the lines, bottom down- 
wards, nine inches aſunder, thruſting the bot- 
tom part a little into the earth; which bein 
done, cover the roots over with the ea 
which was drawn off the bed for that purpoſe, 
as evenly as poſſible, to the proper depth; 
and as ſoon as they are planted, in either me- 
thod, let the ſurface of the bed be raked 
ſmooth, and the work is done. 

The bulbs being planted, the next care is 
to protect the choiceſt ſorts in the beds occa- 
fionally, during winter, from ſevere froſt, to 
enſure the greater ſucceſs ; for although the 
bulb itfelf is hardy enough, yet very intenſe 
froſt is ſometimes apt to affect the young new- 
ſhot fibres of the root, alſo the ſummit of the 
young advancing flower-bud, and occafion it 
to blow weaker than it otherwiſe would; 
therefore when ſevere froſt ſets in, it is eaſy 
to guard thoſe placed together in beds ; but 
thoſe diſperſed about the borders in patches, 
cannot be ſo readily ſheltered : but they will all 
blow tolerably well without that precaution, 
Thoſe in beds, however, may be readily pro- 
tected by a covering of ſtraw, or any kind of 
dry ſtrawy litter, three or four inches thick; or 
may previouſly arch the beds with hoops or 
rods, or with movable arched frames of open 
work, and covered with mats; obſerving in 
either mode- of covering, to practiſe it onl 
in ſevere froſts, for there will be but little 
danger of moderate froſts penetrating deep 
enough to do any hurt; nor ever permit the 
covering to remain a day longer than the ſe- 
verity of the froſt continues, the free air be- 
ing an important article for the welfare of the 
plants. | 

Towards ſpring, when the flower-buds are 
beginning to appear above-ground, the beds 
of the fine ſorts, if intended to allow them all 
poſhble protection from inclement weather, 
ſhould, if not done in winter, be arched over, 
to be covered every night with mats, particu- 
larly at the appearance of ſharp froſts, or 
when there are cold cutting winds, being Care- 
ful to take them off every morning in mild 
weather. 

In March, or early in April, the flower- 
ſtems will advance faſt iu ſtature; according 
as thoſe of the beſt ſorts arrive nearly at their 
full height, it is proper to ſupport them, by 
placing a ſmall ſtick, fifteen or eighteen inches 
long, cloſe to each plant, being careful not 
to thruſt it into the bulb, and fo tie the ſtems 
neatly to each ſtick, whereby the ſpikes of 
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flowers, which being heavy, would otherwiſe 
be borne down by wind or wet, will be pre- 
ſerved in an upright poſition. / 

When they arrive to bloom, the curious 
ſorts that are in beds, may be preſerved much 
longer in beauty, by being ſcreened occaſion- 
ally from the ſun and rain, by a ſort of awn- 
ing or umbrella of mats or canvaſs ; obſerving 
they ſhould be ſhaded only from the mid-da 
ſun from about ten to three or four o'clock, 
and only from exceſſive rains and boiſterous 
winds ; for they ſhould enjoy the morning and 
evening fun, and the benefit of moderate 
ſhowers; theſe covers are ſometimes con- 
trived like a tent, of width and height enough 
for company to walk under them to view the 
flowers, and that the plants may enjoy the 
benefit of free air; having the ſides to let 
down and up at pleaſure, like curtains ;. as 
alſo the top to draw off occ:tionally to admit 
moderate warm ſhowers ; thus may theſe flow- 
ers be continued in their tulleſt beauty three o. 
four weeks, and exhibit a fairer bloom than 
thoſe that are fully expoſed. 

After the flowers, however, begin natu- 
rally to fade, remove all covering entirely 
away, that the bulbs and increating ofi-fets 
may receive all poſſible benefit from the tree 
air. 

After the ſeaſon of flowering is over, the 
next care is to take up the bulbs, in the flotiſts 
language called, liſting the roots; for the fine 
forts ſhould be caken up at this period, both 
to ſeparate any off-ſets for - increaſe, and fo 
the benefit of the main bulbs, which will al- 
ways flower ſtronger than ſuch that are ſuffer- 
ed to remain two or more years unremoved ; 
ſo always take up the large, blowing roots 
. annually after flowering. 

The proper time for this work of lifting 
the bulbs is in ſummer, ſoon after they have 
done flowering, when their leaves begin to 
turn yellow, as then the bulbs have had their 
full growth for that ſeaſon, and ſhould by no 
means remain longer in the ground, as, it 
much rain ſhould happen, they would be apt 
to imbibe moiſture, and become ſpongy, and 
have tendency to rot after removal. Dry wea- 
ther mult be choſen, and a trowel, or finall 
ſpade, is proper tor lifting them, taking them 
up one and one; and break off the ſtem with- 
in an inch or two of its origin, which being 
thick and very ſucculent, the moiſture thereot 
might return again into the bulb, to its detri- 
ment; then lay them in an airy room, out of 
the mid-day ſun, to dry off the groſs moiſture 


radually, and to ripen the bulbs to a due 


rdaeſs, appearing of a purpliſh tinge ; other- 
wiſe they are apt to rot, being more 1 
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of humidity than almoſt any other kind of 
hardy bulbs. | | 
But ſometimes the floriſts, in taking up theſe 
bulbs as above, previous to houling them, 
immediately Jay the choicer kinds into a raiſed 
oblong ridge of dry light earth, in a free, open 
ituation, to remain for a week or two to 
plump, and to promote a more perfectly firm 
mature ripeneſs, for good keeping, by the 
power of the fun * 7 drawing off the 
groſs humidity more effectually, without be- 
ing immediately expoſed to the fierce heat 
thereof: though if exceſſive rains ſhould ca- 
'\ually happen at that period, it might prove 
prejudicial to the bulbs in ſome degree, by 
their imbibing a confiderable glut of the moiſ- 
ture thereby occaſioned ; fo that, to avoid this, 
if managed as above, they, will be very well 
prepared for keeping many months. | 
When the bulbs are, however, properly 
ripened in either of the above methods, let 
them be taken up and ſeparated from any off- 
ſeis, well cleared from earth, looſe ſkins, and 
hbres at bottom ; then, after expoſiug them a 
tew bours in the ſun, put them up in boxes 
ingly, or upon dry-thelves out of the fun, to 
remain till the ſeaſon tor planting them again; 
obſerving the ſame method as before directed. 
Propagation by Off- ſets.— All off-ſets ap- 
PCearimg about. the main bulbs at the lifting 
icaſon, are to be carefully ſeparated from 
hem, either as ſoon as they are taken up, or 
after the bulbs have lain to ripen, kept fepa- 
rate, and planted in September or October, in 
beds by themſelves, in rows ſix inches aſun- 
der, and two or three deep, where let them 
remain a year or two; then take them up at 
the proper lifting ſeaſon in ſummer, and ma- 
nage as directed tor the large blowing roots. 
Raiſing them from Seed. — The railing theſe 
bulbs from feed is praQifed by the curious, 
to obtain new varieties, as well as increaſe 
their ſtock ; obſerving, that from the time of 


ſowing, it will be four or five years before 


the bulbs will produce flowers; the ſeed ri- 
pens in June or July, which may eafily be 
laved from your own plants, ſuffering ſome 
of the fineſt ſingles and half doubles to ſtand 
to ripen it in perfection. . 

The proper ſeaſon for ſowing it is Septem- 
ber and October; and the plants will come up 
in ſpring following. 

It grows freely in che open ground, in a 
bed or border of light earth; or if no great 
quantity is to be fown, it may be ſown in 
pots or boxes, which will be convenient to 
move occaſionally. to ditterent ſituations at 
different ſeaſons. In either method chooſe 
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Tow the ſeeds evenly, and cover them an inch 
or an inch and a half deep; if they are fown 
in pots or boxes, let thoſe ohne to their 
rims in a dry place, yin November remove 
them either under a hot-bed frame to have oc- 
caſional ſhelter in winter, or cover them at 
the approach of hard froſt with ſome light dry 
litter, uſing the ſame precaution alſo to thoſe 
fown in beds; but let them be fully expoſed in 
all mild weather. | 

The plants will come up in the ſpring, ap- 
pearing -ar{t with very ſmall leaves; keep 
them very clean from weeds all ſummer, ſift 
a little earth over the bed in autumn, and in 
winter uſe the ſame precaution as before ; and 
in che ſecond ſummer, in June, when their 
leaves begin to decay, take up the young 
bulbs, to be planted out in nurfery beds, which 
may be done in Auguſt or September, plantiug 
them in ſmall drills two inches deep, having 
| the drills three or four inches aſunder: here 
let them ſtand two years, ſifting half an inch 
of earth over the ſurface in autumn, and give 
occalional covering in winter: after this the 
are to be taken up at the uſual liſting- ſeaſon, 
managed as the other bulbs, and planted in 
autumn where you deſign they ſhall flower. 
the other nine Species. - 

The other nine ſpecies and varieties of this 
genus, Hyacinthus, though inferior to the 
oriental kind, are eligible, both to plant in 
beds, and for embelliſhing the common borders, 
&c. they effect an agreeable variety, when 
diſpoſed in little cluſters, in 3 with 
other low ſpring- flowers: planting them in 
autumn, any time beſore Chriſtmas, towards 
the front, three, four, or five roots in a patch, 
about three inches deep, and they will all 
flower in ſpring following. They may be 
ſuffered to remain unremoved two or three 
years, when they will be increated by oft-lers 
into large bunches, and ſhould then be taken 
up at the decay of the flowers and leaves in 
ſummer, to ſeparate the off-ſets, planing the 
large roots again in the borders, &c. as before 
in autumn; and the beſt of the oft-ſets that you 
may have occation for, may be planted in nur- 

beds for a,year or two. 
heir propagation is effected plentifully by 
the off-ſets, as above-mentioned, which all 
the ſorts produce in great plenty, and hic 
may be taken np every ſccond or third year 
when the ſeaves decay, and the off-ſcts ſepa- 
rated and managed as above directed. | 
To blow the Hyacinths in Hater Glaſſes, and in 
Pots or Boxes of Earth or Sand, in the Apart 
ment fa Diuvelling-houſe, and in a Hot- 
' houſe, c. 
Hyacintlis may be forwarded to early flow- 
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ering in winter and ſpring, by placing ſome 
bulbs thereof in root-glafies of water, or in 
pots, or ſmall boxes of ſand, or light, dry, 
ſandy earth, in October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, &c. and placed in a warm 
apartment of a dwelling-houfe, or in a green- 
houſe or hot-houſe; and, in all of which, 
they will blow very agreeably, earlier or later 
in the above ſeaſons, according to the time the 
bulbs are planted and introduced in the allotted 
places. 

The planting m the water-glaſſes may be 
done any me from October till March; the 
glaſſes for this purpoſe are fold at the glaſs- 
ſhops, and many of the principal ſeed-thops 
and nurſeries, at from five to nine ſhillings 
per dozen ; they are of the bottle kind, but 
with a ſtraight upright body narrowing a little 
upward gradually to the top, where it termi- 
nates in a wide, concave mouth, to contain 
one root or bulb; fill them with ſoft, clear 
water, up to the neck, and a little way in the 
concavity of the mouth ; place one bulb in 
each glaſs, with the bottom or root part a lit- 
tle in the water, the top upright ; and ſet the 
bottles either within a warm room window, 
and if towards the ſun, will be of greater ad- 
vantage, or placed on a chimney-piece or 
ſhelves of a light room, where a fre is kept, 
to bring the bulbs forwarder in growth, 

They will all ſoon put forth ſtrong root- 
fibres down into the water, and puſh leaves and 
flower buds at top, which will advance regu- 
larly for flowering in their peculiar manner ; 
obſerving to renew the water occaſionally 
when it becomes foul or fetid, difcharging 
the old, and immediately fill up the bottles 
with freſh water, which is all the culture they 
require; and they will thus flower very agree- 
ably in winter and early in ſpring, 3 
February, and March; obſerving, that when 
the ſtalks and flower-ſpikes are conſiderably 
advanced, ſhould place a neat ſmall ſtick to 
each to ſupport them in an upright growth. 

Or to obtain them in bloom at the moſt 
early period, place ſome glaſſes containing the 
-uibs in a hot-houſe or forcing-houfe, &c. 
vhere accommodated with fuch departments, 
md they will flower very early in great per- 
ection. 

In the above glaſſes the bulbs will flower in 
about fix, eight, or ten weeks, accordin 
where placed; as thoſe in a hot-houſe will 
zenerally advance ſooneſt into flower: and in 
Ml of which, they will continue three or four 
veeks in bloom. 

Likewiſe by planting ſome bulbs in pots or 
neat boxes of light earth or ſand, any time in 


| Klober, November, December, &c. and 


placed 
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placed as above, either in a dwelling- room, or] The ſpecies are, 1 
reen-houſe, or hot-houſe, &c. they will | 1. HV DRANOEA arboreſcens. 1 
— at an early ſeaſon, but conſiderably | Tree-like Hydrangea] Hath a fibrous, very 
ſooner and the moſt early in a hot-houſe, or | ſpreading root; ſending up ſeveral ſhrubby, 
an r department under glaſſes, worked | thick, pithy, perennial ſtalks, three or four 
either by fire or bark-bed heat, &c. for this | feet high; garnithed at each joint with largiſh, 
purpoſe, having ſome middling ſmall pots, or heart-thaped, ſerrated, oppoſite leaves, 2 
{mall, neat, oblong boxes, fix inches deep, | foot-ſtalks; and large cymoſe bunches of 
fill them half way, or a little more, either with | white flowers at the top of the ſtalks. | 
dry light earth, or with that of a ſandy nature, | It is a native of North America, is very 
or with ſand; plant one, two, or three bulbs in| hardy, and flowers here in July and Au uſt; 
each pot, according to the ſize; preſs the bot-| but rarely produces good f in e, | 
tom gently into the earth, and fill up with more] The propagation of this ſpecies is very 
earth or ſand, over the crown of the bulbs; | eaſy, for its ſpreading roots ſending up many 
or, if boxes, may plant ſeveral in each in the | ſtalks, they may be flipped off with great 
ſame manner; and, being thus plam:ed, place | facility. in autumn or ſpring, with roots to 
the pots or boxes in any of the above-men- | each, and may be planted in the ſhrubbery 
tioned departments, the moſt convenient and| to remain, or in nurſery rows as may be con- 
ſuitable ; give moderate watering with fſoft| venient. 
water, when the earth appears dry, but will] 2. HyDrANnGEA grandis. 
be more frequently requiſite to any as are] Great ſpreading-flowered Hydrangea. ] Riſes 
placed in a hot-houſe, &c. in which they will] with a ſpreading root, ſending up ſeveral her- 
flower in ſix or eight weeks; obſerving, in all | baceous ſtalks about one to two feet high; gar- 
of which, when the bee, is paſt, and the niſhed with large, heart-ſhaped, pointed, ſawed 
ſtalks and leaves decayed, take up the bulbs, | leaves, on ſhort foot-ſtalks, and very large 
clean and dry- them, and may afterwards be | cymoſe bunches of flowers at the top of he 
planted in the full ground for the future year, | ftalks, of a whitiſh-green colour at firſt com- 
to recover ſtrength, and produce ſome good| ing out, but when full blown, turning to a 
oft-ſers, for further propagation of the de pale reddith-white. - h 
tive ſorts. This plant is worthy of a place in every 
The ſorts of Hyacinths generally uſed for| ſtove ; the flowers, which come out in June 
the above occaſions, both for glaſſes and pots, | and July, make a grand appearance, fome of 
&c. are principally any varieties of the ori-| the bunches being near a foot diameter; it 
ental kind, eſpeciall or blowing in water ; | requires to be conſtantly kept in the ſtove, aud 
though any of the forts may be occaſionally | is propagated by parting the roots in the ſpring, 


uſed in each method. potting them and plunged into the bark-bed, 
In procuring Hyacinths for the above occa- | and giving proper waterings. 


ſions, be careful to chooſe perfectly ſound, HYDRASTIS, yellow root. 
nim bulbs, and with the root part at bottom] This genus furniſhes a hardy perennial 


full, plump and firm. plant, with roundiſh leaves and tripetalous 
HYDRANGEA, Hydrangea, flowers. 


There are two ſpecies, one a thrubby, de-] Claſs and order, Polyandria Pelygynia. | ] 
ciduous plant, three or four teet high, 57 the] Characters] Caryx, none. ae | 
ſhrubbery ; and the other an herbaceous, molt | three regular, ovate petals. STAMINA, nu- | 
beautiful flowering perennial tor the ſtove ; | merous compreſſed linear filaments, much , 
both ſorts having merit for the variety and| ſhorter than the corolla, and topped with ob- 
beauty of their large, cordate, &mple foliage, | tuſe, compreſſed antheræ. PrsTILLUM, a | 

ö 
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and bunches of quinquepetalous flowers. _ number ot ovate germens collected in an 
Claſs and order, Decandria Digynia. oval little head, with very ſhort ſtyles, crown- 
Charatters.} CALVx is monophyllous, and | ed with broad. compreſſed ftigmata. PERI- 

five-parted at top. CoRoLLaA, five roundiſh | caReivar, a berry compoſed of oblong acini, 
tals. STAMINA, ten filaments, alternately containing oblong ſeeds. | 

Res than each other, and roundith, didy-| There is only one fpecies, 

mous antheræ. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh ger-] HyDpRrASTIS canadenjs. 

men under the corolla, two ſhort ſtyles, and] Canada Hydraſtis, or Yellow Root.] Hath 

obtuſe ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a roundith, | an irregular, flethy, yellow root, from which 

_ didymous, bilocular capſule, crowned by the | ariſes one or two ſtalks about ten inches high, 
permanent ſtyles, like two horns, and con-] and near che bottom an indented, roundiſh 
tains numerous. {mall angular ſeeds. leaf on a foot-ſtalk, wich- the upper part gar- 
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niſhed by a leſſer one of the ſame form 
embracing. the ſtalk ; this is terminated by a 
ſingle white tripetalous flower, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by an aciuatei fruit of a bright · red 
colour. of * al 1288 
1 8 is plant is 

ſown ſoon after the fruit is ripe, in of 
ſtrong earth, protecting them from the ſeverity 
of winter, and in ſpring the plants will ariſe; 
place them in the ſhade nll autumn, and when 
the leaves are decayed, plant the roots in a 
ſhady place, there to remain. 

HYMENZEA, American Locuſt Tree. 

A tender exotic for the ſtove, garniſhed 
with oblong, pointed leaves, and fpikes of de- | 
candrious flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Decandria Manogynia. 

Charadfters.)] CALYx, a coriaceous, one- 
leaved cup, with a ſhort tube, and four-part- 
ed, erect, unequal border. CorxoLLa, pen- 
rapetalous, 1 almoſt papilionaceous, con- 
fiſting of a vexillum formed of the two upper 
petals, which are oval and ſeſſile; the wings 
ate alſo two lateral petals, and the carina is a 
channeled, hollowed petal below. STAami- 
NA, ten very long, ſubulate nlaments, with | 
linear antherz. _ PisTiILLUM,, a fcymitar- | 
ſhaped, compreſſed gern en, with a very long, 
deflexed, briſtly iyſe, and thick, top-thaped 
ſtizma. PERICARPIUM, a large, oval-ob- 
long, one-celled pod, containing a powdery 
pulp wich many ovate feeds. 

The ſpecies is, 

. HyMENAA Courbar:l. 
American Locuſt -tree.] Riſes to a large 
ſpreading tree, divided into many branches, 

arniſhed with ſmooth, oblong, pointed, ſtiff 
3 joined by pairs at the foot-ſtalk; and, 
at the ends of the branches, looſe ſpikes of 
yellow, purple-ſtriped flowers, growing two 
or three on ſhort foot- ſtalks together, ſuc- 
ceeded by large fleſhy pods. 

The refin of this tree is the Gum Anime of 
the, ſhops. 

It is propagated by ſceds ſown ſingly in ſmall 
pots, and plunzed in a hot-bed: when the 
plants are come up, they muſt be removed to 
the bark-bed gn the ſtove, where they muſt 
conſtantly be retained. 

HYPERICUM, St. John's-Wort. 

This genus furnithes ſeveral hardy, deci- 
duors ſhrubs, and underſhrubby plants, for 
the ſhrubbery ; and fome tender ſhrubby ex- 
otics, for the green-houſe ; all of them adorned 
with oblong and oval fimple foliage, and pen- 
tapetalous yellow flowers in cluſters. 

Claſs and order, Polyade/phia Pelyandria. 


Charatters.} CALYx is divided into five 


| 
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oblong - oval, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, 
numerous filaments, joined in ſeveral bodies, 
and ſmall anther. 1 a roundiſh 
germen, from one to three or fve ſtyles, but 
moſt commonly three, and fimple ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh capſule, of as 
many cells as there are ſtyles, and numerous 
oblong ſeeds. 
There are about fix or ſeven ſpecies com- 
monly retained ia the Engliſh gardens as plants 
of ornament, four of them hardy, and three 


tender. 
Hardy Kinds. 

1. HyPERICUM Aircinum. 

Stinking St. Jaln's-M ort.] Hypericum with 
ſeveral ſhrubby, two-edged ſtalks from the 
root, three or four feet high, branching b 
pairs oppolite at every joint; ores 
cloſe-{itting, oppoſite keaves; and at the ends 
of all the young ſhoots, cluſters of yellow 
flowers, having the ſtamina longer than the 
petals, and three ſtyles. | 

The whole plant has a ſtrong diſagreeable 


odour. 


Varieties.) Stinking St. John's-wort, with 
ſtrong ſtalks, fix or eight tect high, broad 
leaves, and large flowers—inodorous St. John's- 
wort, with ſtrong ſtalks, broad leaves, and 
without any dilagreeable odour—wnth vari- 
egated leaves. | 

All theſe varieties are ſhrubby, flower in 
June and July, in ſuch numerous cluſters, 
that the ſhrubs appear covered with them, and 
produce abundance of ſeed in autumn. 

2. HyYPERICUM canarienſe. 

Canary St. Fohn's-W/ort.] Hath ſhrubby 
ſtalks, dividing and branching fix or ſeven feet 
high, oblong, cloſe-ſitting leaves, by pairs; 
and at the ends of the branches, cluſters of 
yellow flowers, having the ſtamina longer 
than the corolla, and three ſtyles; flowering 
in June and July, | 


3. HyyerIcuM Aſcyrum. 


(Ajeyrum Magniflorum.) — Great-flawered, 
Dwarf American St. Peter's-Wort.] Hath ve- 
ry ſpreading roots, ſending up numerous, 

ender, four-ſquare ſtalks, a foot long; oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, cloſe · ſittiug, ſmooth leaves, by 
pairs oppoſite; and at the ends of the ſtalks, 
large yellow flowers, having five ſtyles. 

4- HyPERICUM Andro/emum. 

Andi eſæmum. )— Tutjan, er Park-leaves.] 
Hath an vpright, under-ſhrubby ſtalk, two 
feet high, branching by pairs oppoſite; oval, 
her ned, cloſe- ſitting leaves, by pairs; 
and from the tops of the ſtalks, cluſters of 
{mall yellow flowers, having three ſtyles; and 
roundiſh, berry-like, black capſules; flowers 
in che end of July and Auguſt. 0 
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oval, permauent ſegments. CogoLLA, five 
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of England; &c. 
Tiender Green-houſe 
5 HyPER1CUM balearicum. 

| Balearican, warted-leaved Hypericum. ] Hath 

a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching two feet high, with 

reddiſh ſcarified branches; ſmall, oval, wav- 

ed, cloſe- ſitting, ſemi-amplexicaule leaves, 

warted underneath, and large yellow flowers, 

having five ſtyles; flowering great part of the 
r. Is a native of Majorca. | 

6. HyPERICUM mene gynum. 

One-ftyled China Hypericum.] Hath ſhrub- 
by, purpliſh ſtalks, about two feet high; ob- 
long, ſtiff, ſmooth, cloſe-ſitting leaves, of a 
. ſhining green above, and white underneath, 
and cluſters of ſmall yellow flowers, with co- 
loured cups, and only one ſtyle; flowering 
moſt part of the year. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Hypericum 
appear principally in June, July, and Auguſt, 
and ſome in the green-houſe, moſt part of the 
year, in numerous cluſters, moſtly from the ends 
of the branches and young ſhoots, ſucceeded by 
oval capſules, containing plenty of ſeeds in 
autumn, eſpecially in the hardy Linds 

All the fpecies demand attention as plants 
of ornament, having great merit in their 
flowers, appearing very conſpicuous in long 
ſucceſhon. 

The hardy kinds are good furniture for all 
the ſhrubbery compartments, and will grow 
in any fituation and expoſure, and in any 
common ſoil of a garden, will endure the ſe- 
vereſt cold, and greatly ornament the ſhrub- 

bery in ſummer ; more particularly the firſt 

and ſecond ſorts and varieties, which are more 
of a ſhrubby durable growth, than the other 
two hardy kinds ; but all the forts merit cul- 
ture to increaſe the variety. All of which 
are ſold cheap enough at the nurſeries, and 
may he eaſily increaſed by ſuckers, by flips of 
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the foot, and by ſeed. Sce their Prepagation. 


The tender ſpecies being natives of warm 
countries, mult be potted io have ſhelter in 
Winter in the green-houſe, and will effect a 

pretty variety among the other tender exotics. 

Propagation, tc. of all the Serts, 
- The firſt two hardy forts propagate very 
faſt by ſuckers, from the root, which are ſent 
up plentifully every year, and in autumn or 
ſpring may be readily flipped off from the old 
plants, with roots to each; or the whole plant 
may be taken vp and divided into as many 
parts as there are ſuckers and flips with roots, 
planting the ſtrongeſt where they are to re- 
main, and the weakeſt in nurſery rows for a 
year to acquire ſtrength. 


They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, ſown 


naturally in woods in many parts | 


time from 


| dt. e eee - ſpixed 
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in autumn in a bed of cceridohi earth, in drills 
an inch deep; the plants will riſe plentifull 
in ſpring, and be fit to tranſplant the ſpring 


following. 


The other hardy ſorts are alſo eafily pro- 


pag ted by flipping the roots in autumn, or 


early in ſpring ; and may likewiſe be raiſed 
in great plenty by ſeeds, as directed for the two 
former. | 

The two tender ſpecies are propagated by 
layers, and by cuttings. The laying is per- 
formed in ſpring on : young ſhoots, which 


will be well rooted by the end of ſummer ; 


then plant each in ſeparate pots. And cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots may be planted an 
lace till June, in pots, at 
plunged in a hot bed; they will readily emit 
roots and form plants. ' 
The Monogynous Hypericum may like- 
_ be propagated by flipping the roots in 
pring. | | 
Theſe ſorts may alſo be raiſed from ſeed 
ſown in ſpring, ia pots, and plunged in a hot- 
bed, juſt to bring up the plants. 
HyPERICUM Huter. Sec SPIRZAA, it 
being a ſpecies of that genus. e 
HX SSOPUS, Hyſſop. 
The Hyſſop of our 13 is a low under- 


\hrubby perennial, a fine aromatic, and me- 


dical plant. 


Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia, 

Charafers.)] Calyx is monophyllous, 
oblong, five-parted, and permanent. Corort- 
LA is monopetalous and ringent, having the 
upper lip plane, roundiſh, emarginated and 
erect ; the under one trihd, with the middle 
ſegment long and acute, and the fide ones 
ſhort and obtuſe. STAMINA, two long and. 
two ſhort filaments, and fimple anthers. 
PISTILLUM, a four-parted germen, flender 
ſtyle, and bitd ſigma. PERIcaRPIUN, none; 
four oval ſeeds lodged in the calyx. 

- There are ſeveral ſpecies, but not more than 
one commonly cultivated, viz. 

Hxssorus officinalis. 

Me inal, or Commin Hy/Jop.] Hath under- 
ſhrubby, low, buthy ſtalks, growing a foot 
and a half high; {mall ſpear-ſhaped, cloſe- 
litting, oppoſite leaves, having ſeveral ſmaller 
riſing from the ſame joint; an all the ſtalks 


and branches terminated by erect, whorled 


ſpikes of flowers, of diftereat colours in the 
varieties. 

Varietics.] Common blue-flowered—white- 
with 
deep blue flowers — curled-lcaved — ſtriped- 
leaved. 1 5 

All theſe varieties are under- ſhrubby, hay- 
ing ligneous durable ſtalks and branches, and 
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all produce numerous ſmall flowers in whorls 
round the upper part of the ſtalks for a great 
length flowgy 3s of one zeal, of che 
ringent or grinning And. ' 
They are very hardy plants, of great eftima- 
tion as aromatics, and tor medical paroles, and 
the common blue-flowered kind is the fort 
chiefly uſed, and which is generally cultivat- 
ed in the kitchen garden, ſometimes in cloſe 
rows, by way of edgings to beds or borders, 
clipping them annvally to keep them regular 
and within due rw aa {ſee EpginGs) ; and 
ſometimes are diſpoſed in beds, &c. in rows 
fifteen or cightcen inches aſunder, and the 
ſame diſtance between the plants in each row. 
The young leafy ſhoots and flower-ſpikes are 
the parts proper for uſc, and may be cut any 
time when wanted; obſerving, however, their 
ſeaſon of perfection, for any general meilici- 
nal uſe, is in ſummer, when they are in 
flower; at which time the flower-ſtalks Chould 
be cut down for uſe, and tied in bunches. 


HYS 
But all the varieties mey alſo be employed 
to adorn the borders, and other parts of the 
| pleaſure-garden, diſpoſing chem here and there 
1 to form buſhy plants. 
Ro ir progagation is by fecd, by flips, and 
BY Cutnags. | 
By Seed.—In March or April fow the ſeed 
in a bed or border of light earth, and rake it 
in; and when the plants are come up, thin 
them, if too cloſe, and when about three or 
four inches high, plant them out where they 
are to remain; or when it is deſigned to form 
an edging of them, the ſeed may be ſowu at 
once where the plants are to remain, in ſmall 


* 


drills, and covered half an inch deep. 

or May, flip or cut oft a quantity of the ro- 
buſt ſide-ſhoots, plant them in a ſhady bor- 
1 as planied, repeat it occatioually, and 
they wall ſoon ſtrike root, and in autumn m 


By Slips and Cuttings —In March, April, 

der, five or ſix inches apart; give water as 
a 

be planted out where they are always Shad. 
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ACQUINTA conſiſts of a genus of ſhrub- 
oF by exotics for the ſtove, garniſhed with 
oblong, and lanceolate leaves and ſcented 
flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. | 

Claracters. ] CaLvs, a cup compoſed of 
five roundiſh, concave, perſiſtent leaves. Co- 
ROLLA, monopetalous, with the tube bellicd, 
and bell-ſhaped, and the border cut into ten 
ſegments, five of which are ſhorter. Sr A- 
MINA, five ſubulate filaments inſerted in the 
receptacle, topped with halberd-ſhaped an- 
there. PisTaELUM, an oval germen; ſtyle 
the length of the ftamina with a capitated 
ſtigma. PERI ARI, a roundiſh, pointed 
one: celled berry, containing a cartilaginous 
round ſeed. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. JAcQUINnlA armillar;s. 


lunt-leaved Facquinia. } 
3 ſtem, branching four or fve feet high, 
garniſhed with oblong, obtuſe-pointed leaves, 
and white ſweet-ſcented flowers in long bunches. 
2. Jacquinia ruſcifolia, _- 


Hath a Srobdy, 


, 
: 


| 
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Ruſcus-leaved Fecquinia,] Hath a ſhrubby, 


branching ſtem, riſing eighteen or twent 
inches high, garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſharp-pointed leaves, and flowers ia 
bunches. | 
Theſe plants, being natives of the warm 
parts of America, require the aid of a ſtove in 
this climate. They are propagated by ſow- 
og the ſeeds on 4 hot-bed, or from cuttings 
of the young thoots, and treated as other 
ſtove plants of the like nature, | 
ASMINUM, Jaſmine, or . 
e plans are of the ſhrub kind, moſtly 
of ſomewhat trailing growth, conſiſting of 
three hardy deciduous flowering-ſbrubs for the 
open ground, and four tender ever- green flow- 
ering-!hrubs for the -houſe, adorned 
with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and nu- 
merous monopetalous, tubular, five-parted 
flowers, which, in moſt of the ſpecies, are 
of admirable fragrance. 
Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 
Charafters.]J Calyx is monophyllous, 
tubulous, five-parted at the brim, and per- 
| manent. 


| 
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manent. Coke is monopetalous, and 
faucerAhaped, with a long eylindric tube, and 
wich the limb ot upper part, divided. into five 
ſegments. STAMINA, two ſhort filaments, 
and ſmall anthere. PisTILLUMN, a roundiſh 
germen, flender ſtyle, and bifid ſtigma. Pe- 
RICARPIUM, an oval, bilocular berry, and 
two large oval arillous ſeeds. 

Hardy Deciduous Kinds. 
1. Ja$MINUM officinale. | 
Common White Fa/ſmine.] Jaſminum with 
Nhrubby, long, flender ſtalks and branches, 
riſing upon 3 fifteen or twenty feet 
high ; pinnated oppoſite leaves, of about three 
pair of ſharp- pointed foltoles, terminated by 
an odd one, running out to a long point; and 
numerous white flowers from the joints and 
ends of the branches; of a very fragrant odour. 
n ede white-{lriped leaves —yel- 
low-ſtriped leaves. 5 

All che varieties flower in great profuſion 
moſt part of the ſummer ; the flowers are 
white, and remarkable for their t fra- 

rance ; but are riever ſucceeded by fruit in 
England. 

2. JASMINUM friticans. 

Shrubby Yellow Faſmine.) Hath ſhrubby 
angular, trailing ſtalks and branches, rifing 
upon ſupport eight or ten feet high; trifoliate 
and ſimple alternate leaves; and yellow flow- 
ers from the ſides and ends of the young 
branches, appearing in June; frequently pro- 
ducing berries, of a black colour. | 

This ſpecies is remarkable for ſending up 
many ſuckers from its roots, often fo plenti- 
fully as to overſpread the ground, if not taken 
up annually. - l | 


| 
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3. JaSMINUM /umile. ' - | 
Devarf Yellow Jaſmine.] Hath ſhrubby 


firm ſtalks, and angular' branches, of low, 
ſomewhat robuſt, buſhy growth; broad tri- 
foliate 2:1 pinnated leaves; and large yellow | 
flowers in July, ſometimes ſucceeded by berries. | 
The above three ſpecies are natives origi- 
nally of diſtant countries: the firſt of India, 
the others of the fouthern parts of Europe, 
but are all hardy enough to grow here in the 
open ground, and have been many years in- 
habitants of our gardens. 
. Tender Greenhouſe Kinds. 
The following four ſpecies are natives of 
different parts of India, but ſucceed here with 
only protection from froſt, and will fome- 
times live in the open air all the year, aꝑainſt 
a warm wall; it is, however, proper always 
to keep the principal part in pots to move to 
a green-houſfe in winter. | 
4. Jas$MINUM grandifforum. 


* 


41 
a ſhrubby, firm, vpright ſtem, branching out 
into a ſpread: 52 hs about three 4 fix 
or eight feet high ; pinnated ever-green leaves, 
of three pair of pointed lobes, terminated by 
an odd one; and large flowers, of a bluſh- 
red without, and- white within ; flowering 
from July till November. 
Variety.] With ſemi-double flowers, hav- 


| ing two ſeries of perals. 


5. JASMINUM azericum. | | 

Azorian White Faſmine.] Hath ſhrubby, 
long, flender ftalks and branches, riſing upon 
ſupport fifteen or twenty feet high ; trifoliate, 
oppoſite, ever-green leaves; and largith pure 
white flowers, in looſe bunches from the ends 
of the branches, appearing moſt part of ſum- 
mer and autumn. 

6. JASMINUM edoratiſimum. 

Odoriferous, or moſt Sweet-ſcented Yellow In- 
dian Faſmine.] Hath a ſhrubby upright talk, 
branching erectly without ſupport ſix or eight 
feet high; large, trifoliate, ſhining, alternate, 
ever-green leaves, having oval lobes, and rhe 
middle lobe the largeſt ; and bright-yellow 


flowers in bunches from the ends of the 


branches; flowering from July till October, 
and emits a moſt fragrant odour, 

7. JaSMINUM Sambac. | 

(Sambac)—or Climbing Arabian Foſmine.] 
Hath a ſhrubby, weak ſtem, ſtraggling, and 
numerouſly mounting upon ſupport ten or 
twelve feet high, heart-ſhaped, obtuſe leaves, 
and oval- acute ones above, about three inches 
long and one broad, placed by pairs oppoſite; 
and from the upper axillas and ends of the 
branches, ſmall cluſters of pure white, very 
th 7 flowers great part of the year. 

arteties. ] With double flowers, and oblong 
borders ſhorter than the tube—with large dou- 
ble flowers and roundiſh borders longer than 
the tube. | 
| Moſt of the above ſpecies of Jaſminum 
have long, lender, declinated branches, pro- 
ducing many very long, weak, green, pithy 
ihoots annually, and from which the flowers 
are commonly produced. 

The flowers of all the ſorts conſiſt of one 
petal, long aud tubular below, and divided at 
top into five ſpreadmg ſegments. Set the 
.Charaers. 

Culture of the Hardy Rings. 

The three hardy kinds are proper furni- 
ture to adorn the plealure-garden ; but their 


declinated grownh, require {upport, eſpecially 
the Jeſminum efficinale, which is melt com- 


| monly planted againſt walls and other fences, 


both for the convenience of training them, 


Fa 
Great flowered Cans Faſmint.] Hath 


and to ornament the places with their pro- 
| 
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tution 


% 


branches being moſtly long, ſlender, and of 


Fi 
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fofion of flowers in ſummer. But this and | in winter, but always moderately during that 
the other two hardy kinds may alſo be ſta- | ſeaſon ;, prune off all decayed wood, at 
tioned in ſhrubberiess Fainin 1 with up- | time when it appears; and ſhorten, or retrenc 
Tight ſingle ſtems, half a yard or a yard high, the rambling thoots as you thall ſee occaſion. 
to ſtakes ; and as they will branch out each to preſerve the heads ſomewhat regular; ma- 
way, by trimming the long ſtraggling ſhoots | naging them in other reſpects as directed for 
occaſionally every ſpting and ſummer, they | other -houſe ſhrubs. See GREEN 
may be made to form buſhy heads: thoſe nous PLANTS. _. Wy 
planted againſt fences ſhould be pruned down | A plant or two of each of theſe tender ſpe- 
ow at firſt, to force out lower lateral ſhoots, | cies may alſo be planted againſt a warm wall, 
ſo as to furnith every part from the bottom trained thereto, and left to take their chance, 
upward, and every year a due quantity of | with only occaſional ſhelter of mats in froſty 
the ſtrongeſt ſhoots in every part are to be | weather. | 

trained in, cloſe to the wall, &c. previoully Propagation of all the Sorts. * 
ſhortening them, more or leſs according to | The three hardy forts are eaſily propagated 
their ſtrength; but always cut low enough in great plenty by layers and cuttings. Lay a 
to take off the weak, ſtraggling, ſoft parts, | quantity of the ſtrong young ſhoots in autumn, 
and nail them in ſtraight, about four to fix | winter, or {prive, tiimming their tops, and 
inches apart; and as, in ſummer, numerous | they will be well rooted by autumn follow- 
thoots are ſent forth from all the branches, | ing: at the ſame ſeaſons, cuttings of the ſtrong 
and from the upper parts of the ſmaller ſhoots | ſhoots, in lengths of ten or twelve inches, 
the flowers generally ariſe ; ſo that at this ſea- | planted in a any border, wilt be rooted and 
ſon the rudeſt growing ſhoots may be reduced | fit to tranſplant by next autumn. The 7 
to regularity, generally with a Knife, rather | minmm fruticans may allo be propagated by 
than garden ſhears as ſometimes practiſed; | ſuckers, which it ſends up in great plenty; 
obſerving, however, not to prune too cloſe, and theſe being taken oft will. make good. 
to cut off the parts that produce the flowers; plants. | | 
which, by kmfe-pruning, will be the moſt | The ſtriped varieties of the firſt ſpecies are 
effectually preſerved ; and is moſt eligible; by | alfo propagated by grafting or budding in 
which you may train the whole always regu- | ſtocks of the common kind. | 
lar at the above diſtance, like a wall-tree; ia | The four tender ſpecies may alſo be in- 
ſummer, cutting out all the moſt irregular [creaſed by layers in March or Apri! : chuſing 
rambling ſhoots, and train a quantity of the | the young wood, make a flit at a joint under- 
beſt- placed principal ones cloſe to the wall, to | neath in each layer, ſhortening the tops, and lay 
remain till winter or ſpring pruning ; when | them in the uſual way; give plenty of water 
14 ſelecting ſome of the ſtrongeſt in different all ſummer : they will be properly rooted by 
| parts to be trained as above hinted, at the autumn, when each layer is to be ſeparated 
=_ fame time cutting out all the ſuperabundant | from the parent, and planted ſingly in pots, and 

and weak ſhoots, cloſe to the old wood, fo as | placed among the other -houſe exotics. 

to preſerve all the branches diſtinct at regular | Theſe four green-houſe kinds are alſo WT 


diſtances, in the manner of a wall-tree ; be- commonly propagated by grafting and bud- 


| 


ing careful always to leave every year ſome ding them upon the common white, and ſhrub- 
of the ſtrongeſt young ſhyots at proper inter- by yellow Jaſmine. | 
vals, below and above, in vacant ſpaces, to fur- They are alſo raiſed from ſeeds, more par- 
niſh flowers ia every part, and to ſupply the | ticularly the Azorian Jaſmine, and Jaſminum 

place of any decayed, or long, naked old wood, | ederatifimum. Sow the ſeed in March or 

which ſhould be cut away occaſionally in the | April, in pots of light rich earth, an inch 

winter or ſpring pruning, and its place ſup- deep, and plunge the pots in the earth of a 

\ plied with young ſhoots; and obſerving in | moderate hot-bed under frame and glaſſes; re- 
this, the winter pruning, that the general ſup- | freſh them with frequent ſprinklings of water, 

ply of young wood then retained ſhould be | and the plants will riſe in five or {ix weeks, 

raoſtly ſhortened agreeable to the inumations | or in a little moxe or leſs time, when freſh 

above. air muſt be admitted daily, by tilting the 

Culture of the tender Rind.. lights, giving alſo frequent waterings ; and 

| _ The four tender ſpecies requiring ſhelter of | towards the middle or latter egd of May, begin 

a green-houſe in winter, ma always be kept | to inure them to the full air, and remove them 

in pots, to move them in and out occaſionally ; | into it fully in June, to remain till October, 

let them be potted in rich light earth, frequenc- | then moved into the green-houſe for the win- 

Iy watered in fummer, and about once a week | ter; and iv March or April following, trauſ- 
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plant them into ſeparate ſmall pots, and 
207 as ro e ſhrubs. A 
& 


ATROP Caſſada, or Catlava-plant 


flowery perennials,” natives of the warm parts 
of America, and retained here in hot-houſes 
for variety; growing with durable ſtems and 
branches, in erect growth, from about a yardts | 
eight or ten feet high; adorned with divided pal- 
mated leaves; 
hypocrateriform males, and quinquepetalous 
female flowers. 4111 | 
Claſs and order, Monæcia Monadelphia. 
Charaders.] CALyYx, monccious flowers, 
having a "= {mall cup to the males, and 
none to the females. CoroLLA is, in the 


— 


males, monopetalous, hy pocrateriform, five- 


parted and ſpreading; and, in the, females, 
conſiſts of five roſe-like petals. STAMINA, 
in the males, ten erect united hlaments, five of 
them alternately ſhorter, and roundiſh verfa- 
tile antheræ. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh tri- 
ſulcated germen, three forked ſtyles, and ſim- 
ple ſligmas PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, 
trilocular, tricoccous capſule, and three round- 
iſh ſeeds. s 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, of which the fol- 
lowing are thoſe generally retained here in our 
hot-houſes. : | 7 

1. JATROPHA MManihet. 

{Manihot)—or Eſculent Fatropha, common- 
ly called Caſſada, or Caſſave.] e with 
a thick fleſhy root; an upright, thick, woody, 
pithy ſtalk, riſing fix or ſeven feet high; pal- 
mated leaves, of ſeven ſpeat- ſhaped, ſmooth, 
entire lobes, five or {ix inches long, all unit- 
ing at their baſe, and ſpread out like an ex- 
panded hand; and male and female yellow 
flowers in umbels at the top of the ſtalk and 
branches, ſucceeded by three-furrowed cap- 
ſules containing the feeds. | 

The root of this plant, though of a poiſon- 
ous quality, ſerves for bread to molt of the 
inhabitants of the Weſt Indies, being firſt di- 
veſted of its poiſonous juice by expreſſion ; it 
is prepared by rubbing the root forcibly upon 
a ſtrong copper grater, till reduced to a rough 
faw-dudlike powder, or meal, is then put into 
a. preſs to ſqueeze out the poiſonous juice, 
and being ſufficiently preſſed and fifted, is 
made into bread, by ſpreading it two or three 
inches thick, upon an iron 6 505 heated over 
the fire, and thus the parts join, incorporate, 
and become cake bread, which is accounted 
very nouriſhing ; and if the meal is put into 
ſoup, it ſwells up conſiderably, which ſeems» 
to prove its great abundance in ſubſtance. 


| 
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moncecious, monopetalous | 


N 
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urpoles. 'S ks 17 
2. JATROPHA .. 


c. I Stinging Prickly Fatropla.] | Jatropha with : 
This genus furniſhes | ſhrubby, elegant, [4 thic ticſhy 21 8 upright, ligneous, 
prickly, pithy ſtalk and branches, riſing five 


or ſix feet high; palmated leaves, ot hve ſi- 

nuated lobes, armed with ſtinging ſpines ; and 
hite flowers in umbels from the ends of 

the branches. l : 

3. JaATROPHA g fia. | 

Goſſyprum-leaved Fatropha.] Hath a woody, 


with cluſters of briſtly hairs ; leaves divided 
into oval, emire lobes; and dark purple 
flowers growing in umbels at the ends of the 


branches. 


4. JATROPHA multifida. 
Multifid-leaved, Scarlet Fatropha.] Hath a 
thick, woody, pithy ſtalk, branching eight 
or ten feet high; Hazy many-lobed leaves, 
having the lobes multifid or jagged into many 
points ; and bright ſcarlet flowers, growing 
in umbels at the ends of the branches. 

All theſe ſpecies of Jatropha are durable in 


root, ſtalk, and branches; the ſtalks are. 
| woody, generally very thick, ſomewhat ſuc- 


culent, and full of a white pitch and milky 
juice; the leaves very large and elegant; 
and the flowers produced in large umbels, hav- 


ing male and female in the fame umbel; the 
males are of one falver-ſhaped petal, and the 


females are of five petals, expanding in form 
of a fingle roſe; they flower here annually in 
ſummer, and are frequently ſucceeded by ripe 
leeds, which are contained in roundiſh three- 
lobed capſules of three cells, having one ſeed 
ia each cell. x 

As all the forts are natives of the warmeſt 
parts of the world, they require a hot-hauſe to 
preferve them in this country, ſo muſt be 
potted in pots of good light earth, and always 
continued in the ſtove, where they will exhi- 
bit a fine variety with their large elegant fo- 
liage, and umbeilate flowers. 
| They ſhould be always but moderately wa- 
tered, eſpecially in winter; for being moſtly 
replete with a milky. juice, much moitture 
might rot them. : 

heir propagation may be performed by 

ſeed, and cuttings. ; 
By Seed. —The ſeed frequently ripens here, 
and is alſo imported annually from the Weit In- 


bed, where the pluiits will ſoon come up; and 
when a few inches high, prick them in ſepa- 


Great quantities of this ſort are cultivated 


| 


them alſo in the bark-bed. | 
| By 


env age” flalk, ning four or five feet high, iet 


dies, &c. which ſhould be towninſpring, in pots 
of rich light earth, and plunged in the bark- 


rate ſmall pots, give a little water, and plunge - 


4 
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Cuttings.—In fpring or ſummer, cut- 
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tings of the ſtalks and branches, fix or eight} us Swoeet-ſconted Theris.} With le 
inches long, planted ig pots; and 1 in} near leaves, —— above, i; 3 and 
the bark-bed, will pi but roots, and become | white flowers in umbels. SO 
proper plants. | Inzzis rotwedifulia, OO 
IBERITS, Candy-tuft, or Sciatica Crefs. Nound- leuved perennial Iberis.] With o- 


This genus comprehends hardy, herbaceous, 
low, flowery annuals and perennials for the 
borders, — under-{hrubby perennials for the 
green-houſe ; all of branchy buſhy 1 
trom about fix inches to a foot and half high; 
garniſhed with narrow entire leaves, and ter- 
minated by umbels of tetrapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Terradynamia Siltculo/a. 
Charatters.] CaLYx, four ſmall, oval, de- 
<iduous leaves. CoroLLa, four oval, ſpread- 
ing, unequal petals, the two outer ones long- 
eſt. STAMINA, four long and two thort fi- 
Jaments, and reundifh antherz. PiSTILEVUM, : 
a roundifh, compreſſed germen, ſhort ſtyle, and 
obruſe ſtigma. PzxICcAaRPIUM, a roundiſh, 
2 bilocular capſule, and two oval 

ceds 


— | 
The ſpecies: cultivated in our gardens are, 
three hardy herbaceous annuals, and a peren- 
mal, and three tender ſhrubby perennials. 
Hardy H:rbacrous Annual Mind,. 

1. Is ERIS wnbellata. | 1 

Unbellated Theris, or Common Candy Tuft.] 
Iberis, with herbaceous, ſhort, round, very 
branchy ſtalks, of tufty growth, from about 
ſix to eight or ten inches high; ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, the lower ones ferrated, the 
upper entire; and all the ſtalks and branches 
terminated by umbellate cluſters of flowers, of 
different colours in the varieties. 

Farietiet.] With white flowers—with red 
flowers—and with purple flowers—crimſon- 
flowered. 

All the varieties flower in June,, and by dif- 
ferent ſowings may be made to flower to the 
end of ſummer; they were introduced to our 
rdens from Candia; hence the name Can- 

y Tuſt. 

2. IBERtS a mars. 

Bitter Candy Tuft.}) Hatch herbaceous, 
mort, round, very branchy ſtalks, of buſhy 
growth, front about eight to ten or twelve 

inches high; ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, flightly-in- 
dented leaves; and all the branches terminated 
by racemoſe bunthes of white flowers in June 
and July, &c. . 

Both theſe ſpecies and varieties are very 
hardy annual flowers, riſe freely in the open 
ground, ſhould ally be fown m patches. 
and by different fowings from March till Mid- 
ſummer, will afford a ſucceſhon of 


 vate-roundith, juicy, and embrace the ſt 
flowers in racemous bunches. _ | 

The above four ſpecies are all low plants, 
of buſhy producing numerous ſmall 
flowers in umbellate cluſters, and racemous 
tufts, which, together, make a very conſpi - 


em; 


| cuous appearance in May, June, and July; 


of which the Hheris umbellata, and varieties, are 
the common Candy Tufts, noted among the 
hardy annual flowers, proper for ſowing” in 
borders, beds, pots, as very ornamental flow- 
ering plants; though rather of ſhort duration, 
of about three or four weeks* continuance in 
full lowering ; the other annual kinds are alſo 
hardy, but leis known; and the [berts ratiend!- 
folia is a low perennial flower for the bor- 
ders. nb - 
Shrubby Perennial Kinds for the Green-houſe. 
The three following low under-ſhrubby ipe- 
cies being natives of Candia, and other warm 
equire ſhelter of a green-houſe here in 
winter. 13 
7 IBERis ſempervirens. = 
ver -green Shrubby Theris, commonly called 
Tree Candy-Tuft.] Huth low under-thrubby 
ſtalks, very branchy and buſhy, growing but 
ten or twelve inches high; very narrow, acute, 
entire leaves, remaining all the year; and 
white flowers in umbels at the ends of the 


branches, appearing t part of the ſummer. 
6. Intris 2 
Ever. flatveri 


6. 

Shrubby Iberis.] Hach low 
under- hr ubby Kalke, very branchy, ſpreading 
and buſhy, growing a foot and a half high; 
edge Apel. obtuſe, entire, ever n 
leaves; and white ilowers in umbels, at the 
ends of the branches, appearing at all times of 


the year. 
p ariety.] Wich white-ſtriped leaves. 


7. Inzr1s 2ibraltarica. 
Gibraltar Candy Tuft.] Hatch branching . 
ves, dentated at 


ſhrubby ſtalks, A Jen 
top, and the branches terminated with large 
umbels of purple flowers, appearing the great- 
eſt part of che ſummer. 19% 

The flowers of all theſe plants conſiſt each 
of four ſmall petals, are very numerons, ter- 
ninating all the branches in umbellate cluſters, 
16 confpicuouſly, that the plants appear co- 
ered therewith ; ſucceeded by abundance of 


iced im the annual forts ; but the ſhrubby kinds 


= 


® 


bloom from June till September, and produce 
great plenty of ſeeds. - 


rarely produce any here. 
The annual ſpecies make a pretty appear- 
ance 


* 
* 
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ance when diſpoſed in patches. jn the dower- 
borders, ſown in ſpring where they are fi- 
| nally to remain; but as they continue only 
two or three weeks in beauty, it is proper to. 
rfarm three or four different ſowings from 
| 5 or March until June, to have a ſuc- 
ceſſion of bloom to the end of ſummer. Sow | 
about half a thimbleful of ſeed in each patch 
of about fave or {ix inches diameter, covering| 
them with fine earth, near half an inch deep ; 
and when the plants are an inch high, thin 
them to about fix in each patch, that they 
may have room to branch and ſpread; where-! 
by they will flower ſtronger, and continue: 
longer in bloom, than if left thick. | 
The perennial ſort, Iberis rotumdifoliu, me- 
its a place in aſſemblage with other border] 
wers, to increaſe the variety; and may be. 
propagated by. root-off-ſets, and by cuttings! 
of the ſtalks, c. | | 
The three tender, ſhrubby, perennial kinds! 
are naturally of low buſby growth, durable in; 
root, ſtem, and branches, ever-green, and 
very floriterous, and merit admittance in every; 
green-houſe collection, both as ever-greens, 
and for the beauty of their flowers almoſt; 
throughout the year. They being impatient 
of froſt, muſt be potted to move to ſhelter in 
Winter; potting them in any good light earth, 
and place them in a green-houſe or garden- 
frame in winter. A few plants of each may 
alſo be planted in the full ground, in a dry, 
ſheltered, ſunny ſituation to take their chance, 
and will frequently ſtand tolerably well the 
year round, with only a light covering of long 
. ſtrawy litter in hard Notts 

The propagation of theſe three ſhrubby 
kinds, and variety, is eaſily effected by flips: 
and cuttings, from three to fiye or ſix inches 
long, planted any time from March till July, 
cither in a hot-bed or natural earth, attording 
them ſhade and water, and they will readily 
put out roots, and be fit for potting towards 

the end of ſummer. 
ICE HOUSE, a building ſunk in the 
ground, ſerving us a repoſitory. to preſerve Ice 
till ſummer, for various famil) ules ; the ma- 


nagement of which generally belongs to the 


gardener. 9 
This an is conſtructed like a well, 
moſtly ſunk in the ground as above obſerved, 


eight, ten, or twelve feet deep, walled with 
brick or ſtone, arched. over at top,. having a | 
ſmall door on the north-fide, and over all 
a flated or thatched roof, The place for this 
building ſhould be generally in ſome by-part 
of the garden, or ſome convenient place con- 
tiguous thereto ; chuſing a dry elevated ſitua- 


. 


tion, both that the Ice may not be liable to be 


. 


ICE 


| melted by copious moiſters; and that all malt. 


ture running from the Ice may readily drain off. 
It would be of muck advantage if it could be 
contrived on or near the ſide of ſome hill, or 
ſloping ground, where the baſe of the lope is 
lower than the bottom of the well of the build- 
ing, for the more effectually draining off the 
moiſture ; let it, however, Bhs AA in as 
dry a place as poſſible, and ſo much elevated 
as the water maybe eaſily carried off by drains 
to ſome lower ground; and ſhould in a 
part either within or contiguous to the gar- 
den, where. carts can readily bring in the Ice 


ia winter, | 

The place being fixed on, a well muſt be 
digged,. gs or ten feet diameter, and as 
much in depth, or more; . obſerving 
ſituation fixed on is ſomewhat elevated, and 
the ground of a dry, gravelly, or ſandy nature, 
not retenive of moiſture, the pit or well may 
be wholly funk below the general ſurface; 
but if rather low, or moiſt ground, it is ad- 
viſable to have the well raiſed as much above. 
the ſurface as the moiſture may cafily drain 
away. Having formed the cavity or pit of the 
well, then at bottom ſhould be 
low ſpace for a drain, two feet deep, the ſides 
walled with brick or ſtone, having at top a 
grate framed. with ſtrong wooden bars; from 
the bottom of this drain muſt be a ſmall under- 
ground drain, to conduct the moiſture quite 
away from the building. The fides of the 
main well muſt be walled round with brick 
or ſtone, two feet thick at leaft, and carried 


up to a proper height, leaving, near the top, 


| on the north · ſide, a ſpace two feet and a half 


diameter, far the admiſſion of the Ice, &c. and 
terminate the wall all round with a ſtrong 
thick arch of the ſame materials carried over 
the top; and there ſhould be another wall pro- 

ceeding from within three feet below the top 
of the other, raiſing it alſo with an arch over 
the top of the firſt, leaving likewiſe a place 
for entrance; or, if this outer wall is not 
arched, raiſe upon it a wooden roof flatec, 

tiled, orthickly thatched; obſerving, it flated or 
tiled, a foot thicknets of reeds or ſtraw under 

it is proper, the better to exclude all air and 
heat of the ſun; and from the door or mouth 
of the well, ſhould be a porch continued a 
vard and a half outward, and one or two 
wide, walled on the ſides, and arched at top, 
and a door at the outer end; and both the 
inner and outer doors made to ſhut perfectly 
cloſe. The building thus far advauced, ma 
then bank up earth around the outſide wall, 

the better to defend the Ice from all external 

cauſes, and *finith with a coat of turf laid 
neatly all over the banking. i 


5 


* 


it the 


a hol- 


ception of the Ice 
the firſt Ice, when about an inch or two 


of great beauty and value, being proper both 


long, fpinous, and ſerrated ever- green leaves, 


ILE“ 


If the bui is finiſhed betimes in the 
ſummer, it will dried enough for the re- 
lowing winter. 

Therefore in winter take the opportunity of 


tick ; load it in carts, and bring it to the Ice- 
houſe, ſhooting it down at the outer door 
then, after having laid ſome clean ſtraw, reeds 
or fagzuts of bruth-woad at the bottom of the 
well upon the wooden grate, caſt in the Ice, 
breaking it ſmall, and ramming it cloſe from 
time to time, that it may cement into one ſolid 
maſs ; obſerving, as you proceed, to lay ſome 
clean ſtraw all around next the wall, if poſſi- 
ble, to preſerve a vacancy to give paſſage ta 
any moiſture that may proceed from the top 
of the Ice. # 

As ſoon as the well is thus filled with Ice, 
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an upright trunk, branching all around, twen- 
ty or thirty feet high, in a conic form; oval, 
waved, Riff, alternate leaves, having the edg- 
es and extremity terminated by ſharp ſpines, 
pointing fome upward, 'and ſome downward ; 
and from the fides of the branches, © ſmall 
whitiſh flowers in ſhort cluſters, appearing in 
May; ſucceeded by bunches of roundiſh ber- 
ries, ripening to a beautiful red colour in au- 
tumn and winter. Is a native of woods and 
foreſts in England. © EZ. PIES 
Of this ſpecies are many curious varieties, 
both with entire green leaves, and with vari- 
egated; but the (variegated kinds are the moſt 
extenſive. 
Green-leaved Farieties.] Common 
leaved, prickly Holly—ſmooth 'green Holly, 
the leaves being deſtitute of ſpines—narrow, 


ſhut the inner door, which ſhould be thick, 
cloſe, and made to fit exactly; then let all 
the vacant ſpace between that and the outer 
door be cloſely filled with ftraw, and then 
ſhut the outer door as cloſe as poſſible. 

Thus the Ice will be preſerved till ſummer, 
and, if the houſe is perfectly air and moiſture 
tight, will keep two or three years. 

When the Ice is to be taken out for uſe, be 
careful, in going in, always to ſhut the outer 
door before the inner one is opened ; and as 
the Ice will be all incorporated to a ſolid 
lump, you muſt have an iron inſtrument al- 
ways in readineſs to break it up, taking out no 
more ata time than is wanted. 

ILEX (formerly Aqufolium), the Holly- 
tree. 


This genus furniſhes hardy ever-green trees 


for uſeful and ornamental plantations ; obtain 
twenty or thirty feet ſtature, adorned with 


and ſhort cluſters of monopetalous, four- 
parted flowers, ſucceeded by bunches of beau- 
tiful red berries in autumn and winter. 
- Claſs and order, Tetrandria Tetragynia. 
Charafiers.]) CaLilvx is ſmall, indented in 
four parts, and permanent. CoROLLA is 
monopetalous, and deeply divided into four 
roundiſh ſegments. STAMINA, four ſhort 
filaments, and ſmall antheræ. PisSTILLUM, 
a roundiſh germen, no ſtyle, but four obtuſe 
ſtigmas. PERICARYrUN, a roundiſh, quadri- 
locular berry, and four obiong, hard feeds. 
There are but three ſpecies of Ilex common 
to the. Engliſh gardens :—the common Hol- 
e ee Holly—and Yapon ; but ot the 
ormer ate many fine varieties. 
- The ſpecics are, 
1. ILEX Aquifelinm. 
 Aquifolium)—or Common Helly-tree.] Hath 


ſerrated-leaved green Holly — green-leaved, 
cllow-berried Holly—box-leaved green Hol- 
3 green holly, having the ſurface 


of the leaves cloſely ſet with ſmall prickles, 


in the manner of a bedge-hog : hence it de- 
rived the name {lex echinata.)} 

Variegated forts.) Common ' prickly Holly, 
with ſülver- ſtriped leaves — with gold-ſtriped 
leaves—with bloatched leaves—ſmooth Holly 
with white- ſtriped leav llow -ſtriped leaves 
—with bloatched leaves—narrow ſtriped-leav- 
ed Holly — bloatched-leaved, yellow-berried 
Holly — cream-coloured Holly = copper-co- 
loured Holly — white-leaved Holly—mottled 
Holly — he4ge-hog filver-edged Holly—gold- 
edged hedge-hog Holly ——white bloatched 
hed e-hog Holly—yellow bloatched hedge-hog 
Hot 3 variegated Holly. 
All the varieties, both green and variegated 
kinds, are hardy ever-greens, of the tree and 
ſhrub; kind, branching out every way from 
the bottom upward, and are finely adapted for 
all ornamental-plantations ; the common green 
fort alfo as a foreſt tree, and for hedges. 

2. ILE x caſſine. | 

Caſſi noide Holly of Carolina, commonly call- 
ed Dahoon Holly. }Hath an upright branching 
ſtem, rifing fifteen or twenty feet high; oval- 
lanceolate, ſerrated leaves, placed alternate; 
and ſmall white flowers, in ſhort thick cluſters 
from the ſides of the branches; ſucceeded by 
red bernes, but rarely any in England, Is a 
native of Carolina, 

5 ILEX vomitoria. + 

apon, or South-Sea Tra-] Hath an upright 

branching ſtem, riſing ten or twelve feet high; 
oblong, ſerrated, ever-green leaves, placed 
alternate; and ſmall White flowers in cloſe 
whorls at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, which 


o 


are ſucceeded by bernes, rarely produced here, 


4 


it being a native of Florida, 


| Varietes.) 


ILE 


Viuarieties,] Broad-leaved Dahoon Holly — 
narrow-leaved Dahoon Holly. 

Theſe ſpecies of Ilex, together with all the 
varieties, are of the tree and ſhrub kind, and 
ever- green, ING garniſhed with leaves 
all the year; and all the varieties of the ex 
Aquifolium, or common Holly, are extremely 
hardy, as well as very beautiful ever-greens, 
will proſper in any common ſoil and expoſure; 
but the Dahoon Holly is rather tender, being 
ſubject to injury from ſevere froſt, eſpecially 
when young ; after, however, having occa- 
ſional ſhelter two or three years, of a frame, 
&c. in winter from hard froſt, and being gra- 
dually hardened, it will bear our ordinary 


winter very well, in a dry ſoil and ſheltered ' 


ſituation. 

All the ſorts are fine furniture for every or- 
namental plantation: nothing can make a 
finer appearance than a collection of the ſeve- 
ral varieties of the firſt ſpecies, ſuffered to 
take their own natural growth; they 4 
beautiful all the year, but appear rather wit 
eater elegance in winter than ſummer ; and 
the variegated kinds being interſperſed in 
the ſhrubbery-clumps, and other ornamental 
plantations, in afſemblage with other _ 
ever-greens, their beautitul variegations, w1 
others of - different hues, will greatly heighten 
the contraſt ; and their numerous .cluſters of 
red berries will add conſiderably to their luf- 
tre in the autumn and winter ſeaſons. The 
Dahoon Holly and Yapon are alfo very fine 
plants, and worthy of admittance in every col- 
lection of ever-greens. 

The firſt ſpecies was alſo in univerſal eſli- 
mation for 0 e Up both for 
ornament, and as 3 and makes the 
moſt beautiful hedge in che world. See 
HEepGEs, 

It was likewiſe greatly uſed to plant as de- 
tached or ſingle objects to train into regular | 
figures, as globes, hemiſpheres, pyramids, &c. 

It is likewiſe conſidered as 'a foreſt-tree, 
as its trunk will acquire a conſiderable bulk, 
where the trees are ſuffered to grow up, as in 
the places of their natural growth, in many 
of our foreſts and woods. The wood of it 
being very white and hard, is valuable for 
many purpoſes in the turnery and cabinet- 
work; for as it takes a fine poliſh, is very 
proper for. ſeveral kinds of houſehold furni- 
ture, inlayings, &c. hones for razors are made 
of this wood, and is fit for nay other uſeful 
purpoſes, as a moſt hard white durable wood. 

Of the bark of this tree is made the com- 
poſition called bird-lime. The bark being 
peeled about Midſummer, and put into a vel- 
ſel of ſpring-water, and boiled about twelve 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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{the green; then lay the green bark on the 
floor of ſome cool cellar, covering it with 
any freſh rank weeds, and when lain a fort- 


tough paſte ; this done, waſh it well in ſeye- 
ral waters till quite clean ; put it then into an 
earthen veſſel, to ferment and purge four or 
hve days, ſcumming off all filth that ariſes ; 
| then change it into a freſh veſſel for uſe; tak- 
ing any quantity required, adding thereto a 
| third part of well clarified gooſe or capon - 
eaſe, mixing them well over a moderate fire, 
y conſtant ſtirring till cold, and the com- 
| poſition is prepared. 

The ſeaſon for tranſplanting all the forts of 
Holly is either autumn, the ead of September, 
any tune in October, November, &c. or in the 
ſpring. See EvER-GREENS. 

Propagation, &c. 
The 9 of theſe trees is by ſeed, 
ing and _— 
mon green. Holly is raiſed plenti- 
fully from feed in the 8 and all 
its varieties by graftin budding upon 
flocks of that ſort, railed as above from the 
berries : for ſow the berries of any of the va- 
rieties, and they rarely produce any but plants 
of the common kinds; ſo that there is 
no other certain method of continuing the 
variegated forts, in particular, than grafting 
or inoculating ſhoots or buds of them into 
common Holly ſtocks. The hedge-hog-Hol- 
ly berries, however, very commonly produce 
plants of the ſame fort, with green leaves; but 
the variegated kinds thereof are continued by 
grafting or budding, &c. as obſerved for the 
other varicgated kinds, &c. 
By Seed. The berries ripen in October 
and November, when a due quantity is to be 

thered from any of the varieties; then ob- 
erving, that as thoſe ſeeds generally lie two 
years before they germinate, they may either 
be buried in a heap in a hole or pit for a year, 
to be preparing for vegetation, then taken up 
and fown; or may be ſown at once as ſoon 
as gathered, as hereafter direQed, and they 
will come up the ſfpring-twelvemonth follow. 
ing. But as theſe ſeeds, like the haws of the 
hawthorn, &c. never grow till the ſecond 
ſpring, as juſt obſerved, it is common to bury 
them a year; that is, in ſome dry part of the 
garden, dig a hole or trench a ſpade deep, or 
a little more, and one or two wide, or in pro- 
portion to the quantity of bernes ; which di- 
rectly either depoſit in the hole or trench, and 
cover them over with ſome of the earth, five 
or {ix inches deep; or they may be buried in 
a large pot or tub, plunged over the top in the 


| 


ground; in either method let them remain till 


| 


hours, when the white bark will ſeparate from 


next October ; then * ground dug, and 
4 


divided 


night, pound it in a mortar till it becomes a 


= 
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divided into four-feer-wide' beds, with alleys 


between, trim, with the rake or ſpade, an inch 


depth of earth evenlÞ&t the top of the bed; 
tins done, take up the berries, and fow them 
evenly on the bed, beat them down gently into 
the earth thereof, with the back ot the ſpace, 
and cover them with the above earth from the 
alley an inch deep, and ſmooth the ſurface : 
or the berries may be fown in drills the above 
depth, making the drills ſix inches afunder : 
the berries thus ſown after being buried in the 

round one year, will moſtly come up the 
— following. 

. eee fave obſerved, that the berries 
ſown at once in the beds, as above, an inch 
deep, keeping the beds well weeded the fol- 
lowing ſummer, that the berrics all lying near 
the ſurface an equal depth, will all along 
enjoy an equal benefit of the air, ſun, and 
ſhowers, ſo as'in the ſecond ſpring they gene- 
rally rife rather more regular and ſtrong than 
thoſe that were buried. 

When the plants come up, keep them well 
hand-weeded; and if very dry weather, ſome 
water once a week will be of much ſervice. 

Two years let them remain in the ſeed- 
bed, then in ſpring plant them out in nurſery- 
rows, two feet aſunder, and a foot diſtance 
in each row, there to remain until they are 
of proper ſize to be finally tranſplanted; 
and the proper ſeaſon for this is either in au- 
tumn, any time from the end of September till 
that of November, or in the ſpring. 

By Grafting and Budding.—All the varie- 


ties ate, as above mentioned, continued by 


grafting or budding; and by either of which 
modes of propagation they may be multiplied 
at plcafure, upon ſtocks of the common Hol- 
ly, raiſed from feed, as above directed, which, 
after being planted out in nurfery-rows one 
or two rw: will be of the proper ſize to 
graft or bud upon. The grafting is perform- 
ed in March, by whip-prafting in the uſual 
way; and the budding to be performed in 
July or Auguſt, according alſo to the uſual 
method. See GRAFTING and IxOcCULA- 
TION. bY 
The Dahoon Holly and Yapon are alſo 
raited from ſeeds like > 4 common kinds. "The 
feeds arc imported annually from America, 
encrally in the ſpring, which, as ſoon as 
Grey arrive, ſhould be either buricd in the 
ground like the common Holly for a year, or 
may be ſown at once in pots of light ſandy 
earth, and plunged to their rims in dry earth 
about # twelveronth : then, in Goring Miko: 
ing, if plunged in a hot-bed, will greatly faci- 
htate their prom being careful to more the 
plants to the full air; afterwards plunge the 
puts in a ſhady border till October, then te- 
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move them under a hot-bed frame for the win- 
ter; in ſpring thin them out, and plant them 
in ſeparate pots, to have occaſional ſhelter of 
a frame for two or three winters, then tranſ\- 
planted in ſpring into the full ground. a 

IMPATIENS, Touch-me- not, and Bal- 
famine, or Balſam. +08 

This genus furniſhes beautiful flowery an 
nuals, of upright growth, branching a foot 
and a half, or two feet high; adorned with 
oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves; and quinque- 
petalous irregular flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Monogamia. 

Charafers.] CaLyx s two-leaved, co- 
loured, and placed on the fide of the corolla. 
CoRoLLA is ringent, of fire roundith, un- 
equal petals, and a one-leaved, hood-thaped 
nectarium at bottom, terminating at the baſe 
in a ſpur or tail. STAMINA, five ſhort in- 
curved filaments, having the tops of the an- 
there joined, PISTILLUM, an oval germen, 
no ſtyle, but a ſhort ſimple pe! 2193 "PER1- 
CARPIUM, an unilocular captule, opening 
with elaſticity in five twiſted, ſpiral valves, 
and roundiſh ſeeds, fixed to the columnar 
receptacle. 

This genus derives the name Impatiens from 
the elaſtic property of its ſeed-veſſel, which, 
when ripe, is ſo impatient of the touch, as to 
burſt open with elaſticity, and dart its ſeeds 
from their department with great 9 
eſpecially the firſt ſpecies. There are only 
two ſpecies of this genus uſually cultivated 
in the Englith gardens, both annuals : one is 
the Noli me tangere, or TI ouch-me-not, e- 
ſteemed more for the ſingularity of its elaſtic 
capſules than beauty of its flowers : the other 
is that noted annual, Balſamine, or Balſam, 
comprehending ſeveral elegant varieties, pro- 
ducing numerous fine large flowers of ſingu- 
lar beauty. 

The principal ſpecies are, 

1. IMPATIENS, Noli me tangere. 

Touch-me-nsot, or Yellow Balſamine.] Hath 
kbry roots; an upright, jointed, ſucculent 
ſtalk, a foot and a half high; oval, alternate 
leaves; and from the axillas of the ſtalks, 
long, flender, branching foot-ſtalks, each fuſ- 
taining many n ſucceeded by 
| taper capſules, which burſt open, and dart 
out their ſeeds with elaſtic force. | 

It grows wild in England, but is cultivated 
in many gardens for curioſity. 

2. IMPATIENS bal/amina. 

Balſamine, commonly called Balſam.) Hath 
a fibry root; an upright, thick, ſueculent 
ſtalk, branching all around, a foot and a half to 
two or three feet high; long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed 
leaves, the upper ones alternate ; and, from the 


joints of the ſtalk and branches, cluſters of 
ſhort 
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ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one large 
irregular flower, of different culours in the 
varieties; flowering from June or, July till 
September. | 1 plete 

Varieties of this are, ] Balſamine with ſingle 
and double red flowers —ſingle and double 
xarlet flowers — ſingle and double white flow- 
. ers—fingle and double purple flowers—vari- 
egated ſingle and double flowers large, dou- 
ble, variegated, ſcarlet and white flowers 
large, double, variegated, purple and white 
flowers—double red and purple—large double 
bizarre, &c. all of which are moſt beautiful 
annuals, but being originally of Indian growth, 
are ſomewhat tender, requiring moſtly to be 
raiſed and forwarded in hot-beds, &c. 

Both the ſpecies and reſpective varieties are 
proper to be employed as plants of ornament 
to adorn the pleaſure- garden; but the ſecond 
ſort, Ba//amina, and varieties, are confiderably 
the moſt beautiful, excelling alſo moſt others 
of the annual tribe. The flowers of both the 
ſpecies are moderately large, and conſiſt each 
of five roundiſh, unequal petals, and a mono- 
petalous, hood-thaped nectarium, ending in a 
tail; the whole corolla is irregular, and ſome- 
what reſembling the ringent, or grinning flow- 
ers (fee CoRoLLA Ringen); and are ſucceed- 
ed by plenty of feed in autumn, by which all 
the forts are raiſed annually ;” the firſt ſort in 
the common ground in autumn or ſpring ; and 
the ſecond chiefly in hot-beds in March and 
April. See their Propagation, &c. 

The firſt ſpecies, Impatiens noli me tangere, 
being an indigenous plant of England, is very 
hardy; and is worth cultivation in gardens, 
both for the variety of its flowers, and the 
curioſity of its elaſtic ſeed-veſſels, &c. will 
grow freely in the open borders, by ſeed in 
autumn or ſpring, ſown either where the 
plants are to remain, or for tranſplantation. 
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ers; and as the branches advance in length, 
furniſh a ſucceſſion of bloom for two or three 
months; obſerving that the variegated doubles 
have the greateſt merit, which are ſometimes as 
large as middling roſes, and the petals multi- 
phed in many ſeries; and all the varieties pro- 
duce ſeed plentifully in autumn. | 


are commonly planted in pots to decorate fore 
courts, and other conſpicuous compartments; 
and the more inferior varieties are generally 


rieties, after being raiſed as above hinted, until 
June, will grow freely in the open ground, 
the remainder of the ſumm ert. 

Propagation and Culture, Sc. 

The propagation of both the ſpecies, and 
the varieties in general, is by ſeed remarking, 
that the plants being but of one ſummer's 
duration, the ſowings muſt be performed an- 
nually. Fog £5 0H 

The Noli me tangere may be ſown in au- 
tumn, 1, e. September, October, or Novem- 
ber, or carly in {pring, February or March, 
in any bed or border, half an inch deep, ei- 
ther in patches here the plants are to remain. 
or for tranſplantation; and when the plants 
are come up an inch or two high, thin chem 
to three in each patch ; obſerving the ſame it 
they are to be tranſplanted. From the ſcat- 
tered or ſelf-ſown ſeeds of this ſpecies in au- 
tumn, many young plants will rife naturally 
the following ſpring. 

The Ba!/amine is always fown in the ſpring, 
in March or April, and thould be performed 
principally in a hot-bed, as before obſerved, 
and the if ee continued therein till June ; and 
if under deep frames, may be drawn up two 

or three feet high by the latter end of that 
month. 
Particular attention is requiſite to procure 


The Impatiens Balſamina, or Balſamine, is 
one of the fineſt annual flowers of our gar- 


! 


ſeeds of the fine variegated doubles, eſpecially 
if intended to exhibit a grand ſhow of them 


dens; but being a native of India, is tender, | in pots, or principal borders and flower-beds. 


not able to bear the open air here before May 
or June, and requires to be raifed principally 
in a hot-bed in ſpring, under frames, &c. un- 
til June, as aforeſaid; remarking, however, 
that the ſeeds will alſo grow in the natural 
round in May, if a warm, dry ſeaſon, rarely 
fore, and more freely then, if covered wit 
a hand-glaſs, &c. but the plants fo raiſed will 
not begin to flower ſo ſoon by five or fix 


Sow the ſeed either in pots of light, dry, rich 
earth, halt an inch deep, plunging the pots 
in a hot-bed; or it may be ſown immediately 
in the earth of the hot-bed in ſmall drills the 
above depth: the plauts will ſoon appear, 
which are to be managed as other annuals of 
ſimilar temperature, with reſpe& to giving 
air daily, and frequent moderate waterings« 
When they are two or three inches high, it 


weeks, as thoſe forwarded by artificial heat, 
under frames and glaſſes. All the varieties are 


is proper to prick them out, either iu the ſame 
or in a freſh hot-bed, under a proper frame; 
raiſing them up with the roots entire, and 


of ſomewhat luxuriant growth, they trequent- 
ly having ſtems thicker than good walking- 
canes, branching out into large heads, and 
every branch productive of abundance of flow- 


either plant ſome of the beſt in pots (thirty- 
twos), one plant in each, up to their feel 


leaves, and plunge the pots in the hot-bed, as 


4 9 2 oblerved 


i 


The fine varietics of this elegant ſpecies, F 


diſpoſed in the common borders, as all the va 


- 

- * 
* 
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plu alſo in the hot-bed, will greatly for- 
wa 


weather; once or twice a day in very hot 


TMP 


obſerved for the ſeed, or plant them into the | theſe ſeeds in the natural earth is not al 
ſom; or fave inches aſunder : 


earth of the bed, 
in either method give? 


a moderate watering 
directly, and occaſional ſhade from the mid - 
day- fun till they are freth rooted; repeating 
the watering frequently. After having grown 


IND : 


wa 
to be depended on ; and that the plants raiſed 
and forwarded in a hot-bed arrive not only 
much ſooner to perfection, ſo as to have the 
pleaſure of their bloom fix weeks ſooner ; but 
by being thus forwarded into bloom betimes 


here about a month, they will be ſo much | in ſummer, they always produce the belt 


advanced in growth as to interfere with each | ſeeds. 
other, when thoſe in pots may be turned out 


with the earth about their roots into larger 
pots (twenty-fours), to remain; which, if 


the growth of the plants. ofe plant- 
ed in the earth of the hot-bed, if any of them 
are deſigned for pots, ſhould alſo be then ta- 
ken up with balls of earth, and potted, and 


To ſave ſeeds of the fine variegated dou- 
bles, ſome pots of them ſhould be placed, when 
in full bloom, either in an airy glaſs-caſe, 
having the windows in front to open, or inſome 
deep frame to be ſheltered with the glaſſes 
occaſionally from great autumnal rains, and 
cold nights; you will thereby have a much 
reater chance of having plenty of ſced per- 


treated as above, giving water and occaſional | tectly ripened., 


ſhade as before. As they all advance in| 


growth, raiſe the frame, it neceſſary, 2 
they may grow to their full height; for it is a 
principal property to have theſe plants of ſome | 


INARCHING. See GRAFTING. _ 

| INDIGOFERA, Indigo. A genus of 
Indian and African ſhrubby exotics, with ſub- 
pinnate leaves, and leguminous butterfly 


conſiderable ſtature. See Ax N UAL PLanTs. | flowers. ; 


They muſt remain conſtantly in the frame 


till June, then harden them gradually to the 
full air, ſo as may be removed into it 
fully towards the middle or latter end of that 
month, according to their ftze, and tempe- 
rature of the ſeaſon; at which time alſo thoſe 
defigned for the borders thould be tranſplanted | 
therein with balls of earth CIS RUE 
iving water at planting, repeating it daily, 
tes Fen ſhall ſeem occafion, till they have 
taken good root. 
As foon as are removed into the open 
air, both thoſe in pots and in the full ground 
ſhould have a tall ſtick placed to each for ſup- 
port, to which tie their ſtems neatly. 
Let thoſe in pots be often watered in dry 


weather will be neceffary. 
All the varieties of Balſamine may he raiſ- 
ed to great perſection in a ſtove, with little 


Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Charafters.] A ſpreading, five-toothed, one- 
leaved cup. CoxoLLA, papilionaceous. VE x- 
ILLUM, emarginated, reflexed, ſpreading, 
and round; wings obtuſe, oblong, with their 
lower margin ſpreading. CAaRINA, with an 
| awl-ſpreading ſpur at each end. STAMINA, 
diadelphous, collected in a cylinder, and top- 

ped with roundiſh antherz. PisT1LLUM, a 
xlindrc germen, ſhort ſtyle, crowned with a 
blunt ſtigma. PERICARPLUM, a long, linear 
pod, containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, the 
moſt material of which are the following 
ſtove and green-houſe kinds: 

1. ISDIGOFERA tindoria. 

Dyer's Indigo. ] Indigo with a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
ſhort branches, oval winged leaves, and arch- 
ed pods. „ 

2. INDIGOFERA argentea. 

Silvery-leaved Indigo.) Indigo with a 


W 


trouble; ſowing the ſeeds in pots, and plupge 
them in the bark-bed, and when the plants 


are two inches high, plant them in ſeparate | 


pots, which as. alſo into the bark-bed to 
remain until the plants are grown up. 

But in default of hot- &c. theſe plants 
may alſo be ſometimes raiſed in the common 
ground for an autumnal bloom: the feeds 
will not, however, ſucceed in the natural 
carth before May, and even then muſt be 
ſown in a warm border, or in pots placed 
in a warm ſituation, and if covered with hand 
glaſſes occaſionally, will be an advantage,though 
they will often come up without any ſhelter 
at all, and flower abundantly in Auguſt and 
September, or until killed by the cold. 


ſhrubby ſtalk, and oval, woolly, winged leaves. 

3. INDIGOFERA amena. ; 

Scarlet-flowered Indigo.) Indigo with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, roundiſh branches, pilous, oval, 
ternate leaves, and pedunculated ſpikes, 
4. INDIGOFERA candicans. 

N lite Indigo.) Indigo with ternate ſpear- 
ſhaped linear leaves, underneath white, with 
| pedunculated ſpikes of red flowers, and ſtraight 
cylindric ns 

The two firſt ſorts are ornamental for the 
ſtove, and the others for the greenhouſe; their 
* is by feeds, ſown on a hot-bed, 
though ſome may be increaſed by cuttings, 
| with the aſſiſtance of a 9 in ſum- 
mer. | 


I would, however, obſerve, that ſowing 
| 
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or manner in which flowers are produced up- 


tree kind. 
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INFLORESCENTIA, Jy 


manner of flowering of all kinds of plants. 


The term, Infloreſcence, figniftes the mode 


on the plants, which is various; though, in 
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and are uſually worked upon plum-ſtocks 


layers, and cuttings, upon particular occa- 
ions, as noticed in their reſpective articles. 


all the known plants and trees in the world, Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, are alſo often 


there are but eight or nine different modes of 

flowering, which are expreſſed by the follow- 

ing terms. © 
Capitulum, Cerymbus, Panicula, Racemus, 


Spica, Thyrſus, Verticillus, Umbella, and Cyma: 


for an explanation of each of which, ſee each 
under its proper head. | 


dudded upon their own ſtocks, i. e. ſtocks 


raiſed from the kernels of theſe kinds of fruit ; 

„ however, are commonly more ftrong 
and durable upon plum Rocks. | 
Plums and cherries are alſo very often pro- 
pagated by Inoculation as well as by grafting; 


the cherry, however, is generally the moſt 


INOCULATION, or Budding, a method. 
of propagation, practiſed * cory for va- 
rious trees, but more particularly the fruit- 


The work of Inoculation, or budding, is 
the inſerting an eye or bud of one tree into 
the {ide of another; and the bud uniting there- 
with, ſhoots out into branches, becomes a 
tree, producing flowers and fruit the ſame in 
all reſpects as thoſe of the tree from whence 
it was taken ; thus any ſort of tree may be 
multiplied at pleaſure, ſince every bud will 


form a tree exactly of the ſame ſort, though 
upon a different ſtock and root; as for exam- 


ple, inſert buds of peach, neQtarine, and apri- 
cot Trees into plum-ſtocks, which being head- 
ed the ſpring after, the inſerted bud then 


ſhoots and becomes the tree; and though the 


root and bottom of the ſtem be a plum-tree, 
the upper branchy part being produced from 
the bud, is a peach or nectarine, &c. 
and produces fruit exactly the ſame as that 
from which you took the buds. It is therefore, 
as obſerved of grafting, &c. the only method 
by which we can with certainty continue and 
multiply the different approved varieties of 
many kinds of fruit and other trees; for al- 
though their ſeeds will readily grow and he- 
come trees, yet, as we formerly obſerved, ſow 
the ſeed, or . kernels of the fineſt varieties of 
fruit, not one tree out of a hundred, ſo raiſed, 
will produce any like the original, and but 
very few that are good; ſo variable are ſeed- 
ling fruit-trees, and mauy others; but the 
trees or ſtocks, ſo raiſed, being budded with 


invariably the ſame kind of tree, fruit, flowers, 
&c. continuing unalterably the ſame. _ 

The work of budding is performed in ſum- 
mer, principally in July and 1 by inſert - 
ing buds into the ſides of the ſtocks, leaving 


their heads entire, and the buds remaining 
dormant till next ſpring, when the ſtock being 
headed, they ſhoot forth with vigour. 


This mode of propagation is particularly 


| 


proſperous by the latter method, as being more 
apt to gum and go off by budding. Both 
theſe ſorts being of the ſame genus, will grow 
upon ſtocks of each other, but much the beſt 
upon their own ſtocks, that is, plum upon 
plum, and cherry upon cherry ſtocks. 

Apples and pears may likewiſe be propa- 
gated by Inoculation as well as by grafting, 
though, as they grow freely by grafting, which 
being the moſt eaſy and expeditious, they are 
commonly propagated by that method. 

— ſhort moſt kinds of fruit- trees, and 
others, that are propagated by graſting, will 
alſo ſucceed by 8 hes. g how- 
ever, 1s more particularly adapted for ſome 


forts, and budding for others, as is always 


explained under their reſpective articles. 

Many ſorts of foreſt-trees, and flowering- 
trees, &c. both deciduous and ever- 
may alſo be propagated by Inoculation, which 
is a certain — 2 of propagation, to conti- 
nue particular varieties, ſuch as many of the 
variegated-leaved kinds, as the variegated hol - 
lies, &c. and many other ſorts; which is al- 
ways mentioned in their propagation and cul- 
ture, under their proper genera. 

The Inoculation for all ſorts is commonly 
performed upon young trees, raiſed from feed, 
— layers, &c. which, when raiſed pur- 

or budding and graftin n, are 
called ſtocks, AN hes ee half an 
inch thick in the bottom of the ſtem, or a 
little more or leſs, are of a proper ſize for bud- 
ding; though it may be performed upon 
ſtocks from the ſize of a gooſe-quill, to an 


the proper approved forts, the buds produce] inch or more big: remarking that all Inocu- 


lation mult be performed principally upon 
ſtocks or trees of the ſame 8 it is 
but few trees that will ſucceed upon ſtocks of 
different genera, Peaches, however, and nec- 
tarines, being of the genus Amygdalas, grow 
freely upon the prunmr, or plum-tree, as be- 
ing very nearly related, and is the moſt com- 
mon ſtock on which thefe forts are ufually 
budded. But in moſt other kinds of freit-rrees, 
and others, the ſtocks of the ſame genus or 


uſeful for peaches, neQarines, and apricots, 


| 
. 
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which ſucceed better by budding than grafting, 


raiſed from ſeed, and ſometimes by ſuckers, . 


traters 
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terne muſt be RriQly adbered to. both | ratio. of budding is from about the middle of 
or budding and grafting, See GEN us. July until the middle or latter. end of Auguſt;: 


* 


For inſtance, peach nectarines, and al- 


monds, may be inoculated eicher upon their 


own, or plum-ſtocks, but principally upon 
the latter to have durable trees. Apricots be- 
ing of the genus Prunus, muſt be budded 
chlofly on plum- ſtocks, or elie upon their own ; 
chetries upon chetry-ſtocks; apples upon 
apples ; pears upon rs, or upon quince- 
ſtocks, to have dwarfs. Obſerving alſo the 
ſame of all other kinds of trees aud thrubs, 
that are propaga: ed by ana and grafung. 

The Rocks ate very commonly raiſed from 
ſees, i. e. the kernels or itones of the above 
ſorts of fruit, &c. ſown in autumn or ſpring, 
in beds in the nurſery, an inch or two deep, 
they will come up in April or May following, 
which hen a year or two old, tranſplant 
them in nurfery-rows, two feet aſunder, and 
fiftcen or eighteen inches diſtant in the rows 
here to ſtand for budding, keeping them to 
one Rem. and ſuffer their top to run up en- 
tire ; and having two or three years' growth, 
when about the ſize of your little finger at 
bottom, or . a little more or leſs, they are of 
due ſize for budding ; ſtocks. are alſo often 
raiſed from ſuckers ariſing from the. roots of 
the trees of their reſpective forts ; like wiſe by 
layers and cuttings. See STOCKS. 

Nate, Budding may alſo be performed oc- 
caſionally upon trees that already bear fruit, 
when intended to change the forts, or have 
dlitferent forts on the fame tree, or to renew 
any particular branches ot a tree, performing 
the operation in the young ſhoots of the year, 
or of one or two years' growth. 

0 performing. the Operation. 

The inoculation is always performed in ſum- 
mer, when the thoots of the year are advanc- 
ed to proper growth to furni{h good buds, and 
when the riad of the Rock, and chat of the 
cuttings for the buds, will readily ſeparate 
from the wood; for the buds being cut aft 
from the ſhoots an inch or more long, the 
woody part adhering thereto is ſtripped oft. 
are then inſerted into the fade of the ſtoc k, be 
tween the rind aud wand thereof, the head re- 


maining entire at preſcut; and is done by fiit- 


ting the bark of the ſtock crots ways, and 
perpendicefarly, as directed below ; and th. 
rind and wood being then divided, the bud. : 
inſerted between them ; which remaining dor- 
mant till ſpring following, when the ſtock: 
are headed down to the place of inſertion, 
the bud ſhoots forth, and forins the new trec. 
which in ſome forts will bear fruit in two © 
three years. 

The proper ſeaſon for performing the ope- 


tome however begin to bud in June; but the 
buds inſerted fo early, are apt many of them 
to ſhoot the ſame year; and the ſhoots not 
having time to harden, are very liable to be 
killed in winter; determine therefore upon 


the end of July ; or firſt ſortnight in Avguſt, 


to perform the operation, and your buds will 
all remain dormant ul ſpring when they will 
ſhoot with vigour." 6. 12 

The buds are to be taken only from the 
young ſhoots of the year, i. e. ſhoots of the 
ſame ſummer's growth, which muſt be cut 


tom the trees of the ſorts you intend to pro- 
pagate. Chuſe them from healthful thriving 


trees; and if fruit-trees, from ſuch that bear 


the fineſt fruit of their reſpective. kinds and 


varieties: from which cut a quantity of the 
beſt moderately ſtrong young ſhoots, each da 
as they are wanted; and as they are "haves 
cut off all the leaves, not quite cloſe, referv- 
ing about a quarter of an inch of their foot- 
{talks, trimming. off allo the ſoft unripened 
top- end of each cutting ; then cover them from 
the ſun and air, — take them out as you 
want them; obſerving as each cutting furnithes 
many buds, they ate to be cut off about an 
inch and a halt long, one at a time, as the 
are inſerted in the ſtock; remarking that thoſe 
in the middle-part of the cutting are prefer- 
able to thoſe towards each end, though in 
caſes of ſcarcity, of cuttings, every one of 
them may be uſed; one bud only is common- 
ly inſerted in each ſtock ; fome, however, 
place two, one on each fide oppoſite. 

The proper height to bud the ſtocks is va- 
rious, and may be within from about three 
or four inches of the ground, to fix feet or 
more; that is, to have dwarf-trees for walls 
ind eſpaliers, &c., they muſt be budded from 
within about three to ix inches of the bottom, 


that they may hrft furnich branches near the 
zround, I. tor halt- standards, bud at the 


eight of three or four feet; and if for full 
itandards, at from about five to fix or ſeven 
ſeet height; ſo that you muſt train your 
'tocks accordingly, ſome for d warts, ſome for 
1alt ſtandards, and others tor full Randards, - 
is more fully particulariſed under the ſeve- 
al articles, I would remark, however, that 
of halt aud full Gapdards, the budding may, 
you pleaſe, be performed as low in the 
tock as for dwartls, and the firſt thoot from 


1 bud trained up to a proper height for a 
em. 

The proper implements and materials for 
udding are, a ſmall bulding-knife,- for pre- 
aringthe ſtock aud buds tor mteruon, having 

; a flat 
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a flat chin haft, to open the bark of the ſtock, 
to admit the buds, and a quantity of new baſs 
rings to wid them 0 ghgt fe 9” 
To proceed to the operation.—Obſerve in 
the operation of budding, the head of the 
ſtock is not to be cut off, as in graſting, but 
the bud is inſerted into the ſide, and the head 
to remain entire till ſpring aſter, and then cut 
down ; therefore fix on 2 ſmooth part on the 
ſide of the ſtock, at the proper height, rather 
on the northward ſide, away from the fun, 
and with your budding-knife make a hori- 
zontal cut acroſs the rind of the ſtock, quite 
through to the firm wood, then, from the 
middle of this tranſverſe cut, make a flit down- 
ward perpendicularly an inch or more long, 
going alſo quite through to the wood. This 
one, proceed with all expedition to take off 
a bud; holding the cutting in one hand with 
the thickeſt 7: | outward, and with the knife in 
the other hand, enter it about half an inch, 
or more, below a bud, cutting near half way 
into the wood of the ſhoot, continuing it 
with one clean flanting cut, about half an 
inch or more above the bud, ſo deep as to 
take off part of the wood along with it, the 
whole about an inch and a half long; then 
directly with the thumb and finger, or point 
ot the knife, flip off the woody part remain- 
ing to the bud; which done, obſerve whe- 
ther the eye or gem of the bud remains per- 
tet; it not, and a little hole appears in that 
part, it is improper, and another muſt be pre- 
pared ; this done, placing the back part of the 
bud between your lips, expeditiouſly with the 
back of the knife, or rather the flat haft there- 
ot, ſeparate the bark of the ſtock on each 
{ide of the perpendicular cut, elcar to the 
wood for the admiſſion of the bud, which di- 
rectly flip down cloſe between the wood and 
bark to the bottom of the flit; and then cut- 
ting off, if neceſſary, the top-part of the bud 
even with the horizontal cut, to let it com- 
pletely into its proper ſocket; let the parts 
chen be immediately bound round wich a li- 
gature of ſreſli baſs, previouſly ſoaked in wa- 
ter to render. it pliable and tough, beginning 
2 litile below the bottom of the perpendicular 
flit, proceeding upward cloſely round every 
part,” except juſt over the eye of the bud, and 
continue it a little above the horizontal cut, not 
too ſtrait, but juſt ſuſhcient to keep the whole 
cloſe, exclude the air, ſun, and wet, and 
mote the junction of the ſtock and bud. In 
this manner proceed with the Iuoculation of 
every ſtock till the whole is finiſhed, The 
junction of the ſtocks and buds will be eſſect- 
ed in three weeks; and next ſpring, the head 
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out, each producing one ſhoot, ſometimes a 
yard or more long by the end of ſummer. / | 
This operation of budding may, to thoſe 
unacquainted, appear a tedious work; but an 
expert hand in the nurſeries, will bud a great 
number in a day. ; 
In a fortnight at fartheſt after budding, you 
will be able to judge which buds have taken, 
by their freſh appearance ar the eye. 
Three weeks, or thereabouts, atter the ope- 
ration, all thoſe buds that have ſucceeded 
wilt be firmly united with the ſtock, and the 
parts be ſwelled, and require the bandage to 
be looſened : let, therefore, the tyings be dien 
either properly looſened or taken wholly 3 
that the buds may have full liberty of growth, 
in common with the other parts of the ſtuck ; 
which is all that is neceſſary to be further 
done until ſpring, when the ſtocks muſt be 
headed down to the bud. | 
In ſpring, about February or March, juſt 
before the trees begin to ſhoot, cut off the 
head of the ſtock floping, exactly above the 
bud, not three or four inches higher, as is 
ſometimes done; after this, the whole effort 
of the ſtocks being directed to the inſerted 
buds, they will ſoon puſh forth ſtrong,” one 


from the ſtock ; but theſe muſt be conſtantly 
rubbed off as often as they appear, that all the 
powers of the ſtock be collected tor the vi- 
gour of the bud-ſhoot, which now com- 
mences the tree, and by the end of ſummer 
will, in ſome ſorts, be advanced three or four 
ſeet high; and in the autumn or ſpring fol- 
lowing, che young trees may be tranſplanted 
into the places where they are to remain, or 
may remain longer in the nurſery, as thall be 
convenient, according to the purpoſes for 
which they are deſigned. | 
Obſerve, however, that whereſoever the 
trees are, it fruit trees, and deſigned for walls, 
eſpaliers, or dwarſs, the firſt ſhoot from the 
bud ſhould, in the ſpring aſter it is produced. 
be headed down to four or five eyes, to force 
out fiſt ſome lower ſhoots near the bottom, 
as directed for dwarf-tiecs, wall-trees, ef] 
liers, &c. but if det gned ſor halt or full ſtand- 
ards, and if they were budded at proper height 
at firſt in tall ſtocks, and deſigned for! de- 
tached ſtandards in the open ground, the frſt 
ſhoot of the bud may eicher he ſhortened, as 
above, to four or five eyes, to provide lateral 
branches near the top of the ſtem, to form a 
ſpreading head; or may be ſuſfered to grow 
up in height, and branch out in its natural 
way. Wherehy it will form a more erect head 
of loftier growth; remarkingshowerer, that 


ol the ſtock being cut off, the buds will puſh 


| 


ſuch full or half ſtandards as are deſigned tar 


ſhoot from each; many ſhoots will allo arife 


walls, 


*. 


mentioned, have moſtly a proper calyx, or 
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walls, and were budded high on the Rocks, | 
muſt: neceſſarily have the firſt ſhoots headed. 
down in the ſpring Rowing, to ' force out 
lateral ſhoots to furniſh the allotted ſpace of 
walling ; obſerving again on the other hand, 
that, where trees are deſigned for any ſort of 
fia ndards. and budded low in the ſtock, the firſt ! 
ihoot of the bud muſt be trained up for a ſtem 
to a proper height before it is ſtopped ; and 
when arrived to its proper ſtature, thould be 

to throw out ſhoots to form a head at 
the deſired height, either for walls or open- 
ground ſtanda See DWARF-TREES, Es- 
PALIERS, WALL-TREES, and STANDARD-= 
TREES, &c. 

For the further management of budded trees, 

ſee the different articles under their proper 

ra; where the eral culture of each 
. both dwarfs ſtandards, is fully ex- 
hibited. 

INVOLUCRUM, a kind of general ca- 
lyx to umbelliferous flowers. 

This kind of calyx is placed below the com 
mon receptacle of the general flower, which 
conſiſts of a number of ſmall flowers together, 
elevated on many foot-ſtalks, all proceeding 
from the ſaine point or centre, and rife to the 
fame height; and each foot-ſtalk terminates in 
a ſmaller umbel, fimilar in form to the larger 
or main umbel, and generally furniſhed, like 
it, with an Involucrum. 

And, in umbelliferous flowers, they, beſides 
the two general cups, or Involucrums, above 


flower-cup, to each of the florets, or ſmall 
flowers, which together, compoſe the umbel; 
ſo that the Involucrum is ſeparate and diſtant 
from the florets in their advanced ſtate, though 
at firſt it forms a ſort of general cover to Te 
whole. 

This Involucrum confiſts of one, two, or 
three, to five, ſeven, or many leaves, in dit- 
ferent genera; and often diſpoſed round the 

le in a fort of radius; though ſome 
umbelliferous flowers are deſtitute of an In- 
volucrum, both in the general and partial 
umbel. 2, | 

IPOMCEA (formerly Quamoclit), Scar 
Corvoloulus. 5 1 

The plants are herbaceous, twining climb- 
ers, natives of the Indies, conſiſting of tender 
annuals and perennials of the flowery kind, 
riſing with twining ſtalks upon ſupport fix or 
eight fect high, ined with ſimple, cordated 
leaves and lous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Claracters.] CALYx is ſmall, five-parted, 
and permanent. CoroLLA is monopetalous 


and funnel-ſhaped, the tube very long and 


1 O 
nearly cylindric, and the limb five-parted and 
ſpreading at top. STAMINA, five long fila 
ments, and roundiſh anthere. PisTILLUM, 
a roundiſh long ſtyle, and headed ſtigma. 
 PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh trilocular capſule, 
and three ſeeds. data 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, but not more 
than two common to the Enghith gardens, 
which are climbing flowery annuals very near- 
ly allied to the Convo/wnlus. | 

i. Iron A coccinea. 

Scarlet Ipomæa, commonly called Scarlet 
Convolvulus.} Ipomœa, with long, ſlender, 
twining ſtalks, riſing upon ſupport ſi x or ſe- 
ven feet high; heart- formed, pointed leaves, 
angulated at the baſe; and from the ſides of 
the ſtalks and branches, many flender foot- 


ſtalks, each ſupporting ſeveral large funnel- 


ſhaped, beautitul ſcarlet flowers. 

Variety.] Orange-coloured flowers. 

2. Io A Qu moclit. ; 
 FWinged-leaved Tpamen.) Ipomœdga with 
long flender twining ſtalks, rifing on ſupport 
tive or fix feet high, winged leaves, with li- 
near folioles, many long flender foot-ſtalks, 
each ſupporting one, ſeldom two flowers, of 
a deep ſcarlet colour. 

Both the ſpecies are annual, rife from ſeed 
in ſpring, flower in july and Auguſt,” &c. 
ripen ſeeds in September and October, and 
wholly periſh ſoon after. | 

They are both of the tender annual tribe, 
_— to be raiſed and forwarded in a hot. 

till June, then, the firſt fort in particular 
may be planted out to adorn the borders, and 
ſome planted in pots to place occaſionally to 
ornament any place as may be required ; and 
in both of which, they muſt have tall ſticks 
placed to ſupport them in their twining, climb- 
ing growth ; but the ſecond being 4 more 
tender, ſome pots thercof ſhould be placed in 
the ſtove. 

The propagation of both the ſpecies is by 
ſeed, fown annually in the ſpring. 

The firſt ſort ee 
April, in a hot- bed, along with other annuals 
of ſimilar quality; be fown in ſmall drills, 
half an inch deep; a in —_ or June, plant 
them out into the open ground ; or, if when 
the plants are come up an inch or two high, 
they are taken vp and pricked down vpon the 
ſame or rather ina new hot-bed, it will forward 
and prepare them better for final tranſplanta- 
tion; or the ſeed may be ſown in ſmall 
three or four ſeeds in each. and the plants ma 
be turned out, with the earth about their 
roots, where they are deſigned to flower: ob- 
ſerving, during their reſidence in the hot-bed, 
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_ admit air, and give refreſhment of water, 
| as 


ux 


as directed for annuals of HY ſame rempera- 1 
ture... See ANNUAL PLanTs:, 
I The ſecond ſort muſt alſo he fown ently in 
the ſpring,. two or three ſeeds: ii # ſmalſ pot 
on à hot-bed; and when the plants are ad- 
vanced to a climbing ſtate, ſhould be ſhifted} i 
with the earth entire, into a' larger pot, in 
which ſhould be placed two or three ſticks 
four or five feet Jong,” for the plants to twine 
upon, and removed/into'the ſtove, there to re- 
main to flower, and produce their in as 
otherwiſe they will not rĩipen. 


A Flower-de-luce, or Flag-flower, &e. | 
large bearded flower, of different colours in 


nus is very comprehenſive in a nu- 
2 amily of herbaceous, flowering peren- 
nials, both of the fibrous, tnber ous; and bul- 
hous- rooted kind, {producing thick annual 
ſtalks, from three or four inches to a yard 
high, terminated by large hexapetalous flow- 
ers, having three of the petals reflexed quite 
back, and three ere, moſt of which are ve- 
ry ornamental n flowers. 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Aonog ynia. 
Characters] CALYx, a permanent ſpatha. 
CoRoLLA, fix oblong obtuſe petals; a chine 
outer are reflexed back, the interior ones erect, 
and all of them united at the 'baſe. STAMI- 
NA, three ſubulate filaments lying on the re- 
flexed petals, and oblong, depreſſed antheræ. 
P18TILLUM, an oblong germen under the co- 
rolla, ſhort ſtyle, and large ſtigma divided 
into. three broad 2 PERICARPIUM, 
hs ee an ace, 1 and 
ny large {: 
o this genus is now added, the Hermo- 
dadiyhes, or Snake's-head Iris—X7zphium, or 
Bulbous Iris—and a ſpecies of S:/yrmmchium ; 
their generic characters determining them to 


| 


be all ſpecies of this genus. Each of theſe, |. 
jointed, fleſhy, ſpreading root; cluſters of 


however, is exhibited under a ſeparate head. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies of this genus 
have great ſingularity in their ſtructure; they 
are large, conſiſting each of fix petals, the 
three interior ones ſtanding erect, called 
ſtandards, and the outer ones reflexed back 
ward, called falls, which in ſome ſpecies are 
bearded, having a downy matter running along 
the middle; other ſpecies are unbearded, having 
the bent petals ſmooth, and in the centre a ſort ſe 
of three-lobed neQtarium, like three ſmaller pe | 
tals, one generally inclining towards each fall. 

So that they may be divided into two claſſes, 
the bearded, and unbearded kinds. 

Bearded Kinds, © 

Thel ene moſtly of the (worileaved kind; 

have thick, knotty, fleſhy, perennial roots; 


ſending up annual y ; cluſters of long, flat, en- 


ſi form, erect leaves, from three inches to two 


11 


flo wer-ſtalks of vamous ſtatures in different 
ſorts; orpamented in moſt ſpecies with leaves 
the fame ab che Iuifcel ones; and terminated 
by the flowers, in ſome but one, others two, 
three, or more, one above another, appear- 


ing moſtly in May, June, and July; ſucceed- 


ed j in ſeveral of them by plenty of feed. 
5 1. Ix1s pumila. 

Dwarf Auftrian fris.] Hath a un demy. 
Knotty root, rifing above ground; crowned 
with many broadith erect {org three: or four. 
inches x»: (hp and fhort erect flower-ſtalks, 
three inches high ; each terminated by one 


the varieties; flowering in May. 

Varieties are, Dwarf Iris, with pale-pur- 
ple flowers deep-purple flowers — bluith 
flowers — with red-flowers = bluſh- coloured 
ſweet-ſcented flowers — white flowers — and 
with * ted flowers. 

All e varieties are very p rden 
flowers, for the fronts of pretey 2 
2. In Is .. 


* 


| Chalcedanian Black and White Iris.] Hath 


a thick, fleſhy, ſpreading root, crowned b 
ſeveral long, narrow, ſharp-edged, ere 


leaves, embracing one another at the baſe; 


and upright, ' jointed, firm ſtalks, two feet 
high ; each terminated by one very large 
bearded flower, having the three upright pe- 
tals, or ſtandards, very broad, and variegated' 
with black and white ſtripes and duſky ſpots, 
and the three falls or bending petals almoſt 
black, and conſtructed like an open mouth, 
the ſtamina repreſenting the tongues ; ſo that 
the whole flower exhibits a OO and for- 
midable appearance. 
Its germanica. | 
German Vielet-blue Tris. Hath 2 Anek 


Marp-edged, pointed leaves, a foot and a half 
long, embracing each other below, but ſpread 
out fan-faſhion above; and upright, branchy 
flower-ſtalks, two feet high, ſuſtaining many 
bearded blue flowers, one above another, the 
lower ones having foot-ſtalks ; flowering in 
June and July, ſucceeded by plenty of feeds. 
Begg: ] Dalmatian larger light-blue-flow- 


Ix Is florentina. | 

35 rent ine , Tris.] Hath a thick; fleſhy, | 
ſpreading root ; cluſter of broadith, tharp- 
edged leaves, a foot and a half long; ; and up- 


minated by two or three cloſe-ſiting white. 
flowers; appearing in June and July.” 
F. Tas /qualens. | 

Squalid Purple and Yellow Iris.) Hath 


feet in length; and amidſt them upright thick 


4 


thick fleſhy roots; broad, rough, ſharp-edged 
4 F leaves, 


- * I 


rig it flower-ſtalks; taller than the dener: ter- 


thick roots ; broad, ſharp-edged, pointed 
leaves, two icet long; and upright flower- 


* 
1 fm, 


narrow graſs- like leaves, eight or nine inches 


IM 


leaves, a ſoot and half long 
ſtalks, near two feet high 
bearded, brown, purple, and yellow flowers ; 
petals deſlexed; 3 in june and July. 
6. I Is /ambucima. 
Elder ſcened Viclet and Blue Iris] Hath 


and upright flower- 
; ſuſtaining ſeveral 


{talks, about three feet high; terminated by 
ſeveral bearded, violet and blue flowers, hav- 
ing the falling petal plane, and the erect ones 
margin. ned; and ſmell ſtrongly like elder; 
appearing in June or July. 

7. Iais variegata. 

Fariegated Hungarian Tris.) Hath thick 
knotty ots z crowned by many broad, ſharp- 
ed2e<C, pointed leaves, near two feet long; 
and upright ſtalks, two teet high, branching 
near the top; each div iſion ſupporing two gr 
three large bearded flowers, having the ere 
petals =. a, the falls White, ſiriped with 
purple, and variegated ſtigmas; flowering in 

une. 

. 8. Ins Avis. | 

Leafle/, er Naked-flalted, purple and ite 
Iris.) Hach thick roots; very broad leaves, 
a foot or two long; and upright leafleſs ſtalks, 
the length of the radical leaves ; terminated 
by three or four large, bearded, bright-purple 
flowers, having the falls ſtriped with white ; 
appearing in May. 

Iris Sera. - wy l 
wice flatuering Portug Iris. ] Hat 
a thick, A- — ; broad on leaves, eight; 
or ten inches long ; and upright ſtalks, fix or 
eight inches high, branching at top into foot- 
ſtaiks ; each ſupporting two or three bearded, 
Ceep-purple flowers; appearing in May, and 

in in autumn. 5 
ih Unbearded Fletuers. 
Moſt of theſe are alſo of the ſword-leaved 
kind, and moſtly mou thick — 1 
ial, with the leaves riſing in cluſters 
— 2 root annually, and amidi them the 
flower - ſtalks, ſupporting the flower at top. 

10. D * 155 Ha 

—”_ -flowerin ar Virgina Iris.) Hat 
a . — nnd by a cluſter of very 


* 


. 


long; and upright flower-ſtalks, ſhorter than 
the leaves ; terminated by one unbearded, 
ſweet-ſcented flower, having blue ſtandards, 
aud purple falls ; flowering carly in May, 
11. IxIis verſicolor. | | 
Variable-coloured American Iris.] Hath a 
thick fibry root; ſword-ſhaped leaves, a foot 
long ; upright ſtalks, a little taller than the 
leaves; terminated by two or three unbearded 


* 


| IRI ö 
ſlandards, and deep-purple- falls, | variegated 
the-cniddle 


with a broad White line through 
flowering in June. 


12. IA16 graminea. u nee 21110! 3 : 
. Graſs-leaved Auſirian Iris,] Hath fibry 
roots, narrow, flat, graſſy leaves, about a foot 
ong ; upright, two-edged ſtalks, ſhorter than 
the leaves; terminated by two or three ſmallith 
unhearded flowers above each other, having 
reddiſh-purple ſtandards variegated' with vi 
let, and light-purple falls, with a broad yel- 
low ſtripe along che middle, adorned- with 
purpliſh fireaks ; and a icxangular germen ; 
lerer inn 454.41 24123 ls 
13. Irs /pura. B E ba $377 
| Spurzous narrow-leaued Meadow Iris.) Hath 
a thick fibry root, crowned with many very 
narrow leaves, near a foot long; and upright 
taper ſtalks, a little taller than the leaves; ad- 
orncd wich three or four unbearded. flowers, 
having pale-blue ſtandards, and purple varie- 
gated falls, with a white line down the mid< 
dle; and a ſexangular germen; flowering in 
July. It is a native of Germany. | 
14. Ials martinicenſis. 1250 
Martinican Blacbiſi yelleru Iris. ] Hach long 
narrow leaves, upright ſtalks, ſupporting two 
or three- unbearded blackiſh-yellow flowers; 
glandulous near the baſe, and a trigonous ger- 
men; flowering in June or July. 1 
15. IRIS /iberica, Each] 648 
Siberian Narrow-leaved blue Iris.) Hath 
thick fibry roots, - crowned with narrow 
{word-thaped leaves, a foot and a half long; 
upright ſtalks. taller than the leaves; ter- 
minated by two or three unbearded flowers 
above each other, having light-blue ſtandards, 
and deep-blue falls ſtriped with white; flow- 
mg in July, and ripeuing plenty of ſeeds. 
16. Iris fetidiffime. 1 n 
Meſi Stinting Iris, commonly called Stinki 
Gladwin, ] thick fibrous roots; frond. 
ſhaped graſs-green leaves, fifteen or eighteen 
inches high ; and upright, one-angled flower- 
ſtalks, about the height of the leaves; ſuſ- 
taining two ſmalliſh, unbearded, biuc-purple 
flowers, having the interior petals ſpreading ; 
flowering in Po and July. Pe 
Farieiy.] Wich ſtriped leaves. |= 
the varieties retain their leaves all the 
year, and the ſtriped-leaved ſort forms a pret- 
ty variety at all ſeaſons; they grow wild in 
marſhy fag in England, but are admitted 
into gardens for variety, ES 
17. Iais Pſeudacorus. 
Baſtard-acorus, common Yellow Flag-flower, 
or Mater Iris.) Hach a thick, fleſhy, ſpread- 
ing 100t, crowned with many long, {word- 


ſhaped, erect leaves, two or three feet in 


flowers above one another, having ä 


length; 
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length; and upriglit firm flower-ſtalks, a yard 
high, terminated by a few yellow flowers, 


having the interior petals leſs than the ſtigma ; | 
flowers in June. It grows wild in marthy | 


places, and ſtanding waters all over the king- 
dom, and is only cultivated ſometimes for 
variety. hin ee 

18. Ia is pavonia. a r 
Peacocł ti Hath a fibrous root, crown- 
ed with ſmooth very narrow leaves, the ſtalk 
riſes about a foot and a half high, bearing on 
the top one or at moſt two flowers, three of 
the petals are large and white, with a bright 
blue ſpot at the baſe of each, edged on the 
outer fide. with a deep purple; this delicate 
flower bloſſoms in June or July, but re- 
quires a green-houſe for its preſervation in 
winter. | : 

The firſt ſeveriteen of the above ſpecies are 
hardy perennials, of great duration in root, but 
in moſt are annual in leaf, and all of them re- 
new their flower-ſtalks annually in ſpring, 
and decay in autumn ſoon after they have 
flowered and produced ſeeds. They are all 
proper ornamental furniture for the compart- 
ments of the pleaſure-garden, either in bor- 
ders or to intermix in the ſhrubbery-clumps, 
between the ſhrubs and trees, for they will 
proſper in any common ſoil and fituation, and 
effect a very agreeable variety during their 
bloom, which in the different forts is conti- 
nued two or three months, 1. e. May, June, 


and July. e | | 
They may be planted at almoſt any time 
from September till March, though Septem- 
ber, October, and November is the moſt 
eligible ſeaſon, as they will be more firmly 
rooted, ſo as to flower ſtrong the following 
ſummer; obſerving, that as moſt of the ſorts 
are apt to ſpread greatly at root, they ſhould 
be reduced occaſionally, either by flipping 
them, or tranſplanting every two or three 
years, or as you ſhall {ce neceſſary to preſerve 
them within due compaſs. 
The -propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
abundantly by dividing their Toots, as they 
multiply exceedingly- by off-ſets, which may 
be parted any time from September until March. 
I would, however, adviſe it to be done prin- 
cipally in autumn, in September, October, or 
November, or early in the ipring. whereby 
they will be more firmly rooted, and flower 
in good perfection the following ſummer. 
Ihey are alſo eaſily raiſed from ſeed, which 
is the method to obtain new varieties: ſow 
the ſeed in autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, any 


time in September. in a bed or border of com- 


mon earth, and rake it in, and the plants will 
riſe in ſpring following; which in autumn 


IRI 


ſhould be tranſplanted, and they will flower 
a year or two after... W 
nr nen,, .. 
This was formerly a diſtinct genus; but its 
qr Characters prove it only a ſpecies of 
a. ig an | | 
19 Iris tuberoſa ( Hermodatiylus). 
 Tuberous-reoted Tris, or the Hermodadtyle, or 
Snake*s-head Tris.) Hath a large tuberous toot, 
conſiſting of large tubers; ſending up ſeveral 
long, tetragonous or four-cornered leaves; 
and amidſt them an upright ſtalk, a foot or 
more high, terminated by one large purple un- 
bearded flower, in April or May; but rarely 
produces ſeed in England. SIE 
It is a native of Arabia, but 1s very hardy, 
and long an inhabitant of our gardens ; is 
eaſily 1 by its tubers, which the 
main roots furniſh by off-ſets annually, and 
ſhould be taken off at the decay of the leaves 
in ſummer, | | 
Fhis ſpecies is remarkable for ſtriking its 
roots deep into the ground, often ſo low as to 
loſe themſelves, eſpecially in very light ſoils, 
in which cafe they ſhould be annually tranl- 
planted, when their leayes decay. AP} 5m 
Arphium, or Bulbous Iris. 
The Xiphium, including the bulbous and 
Perfian Iriſes, was formerly conſidered as a 
diſtinct 2 but, — to the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem, all the ſorts are now retained as 
ſpecies and varieties of this genus, their cha- 
racters agreeing exactly with the common 
Iris; the flowers conſiſting of ſix petals, three 


of them ſtanding erect, and three reflexed 


backward, &c. 

There are but two ſpecies, the common 
Bulbous Iris, and Perſian Bulbous Iris; both 
very hardy, and the former of which is pro- 
linc in many fine varieties; the latter is alſo a 
beautiſul ſpring flower. INE 

20. IR Is Xiphinm. 

" (Arphimum)—or Bulbous Iris.) Hath a large, 
roundith, fleſhy, bulbous root; ſending up 
ſeveral awl-ſhaped, channelled, ſharp-pointed 
leaves ſhorter. than the ſtem ; amid them an 
upright flower-ſtalk, from half a foot to a foot 
or more high; terminated by two or three 
large beautiful flowers of different colours in 
the varieties. TD 

Parieties o this are, ] Common blue flower- 
ed bulbous Iris—with violet-coloured flowers 
—white flowers — purple-flowered — yellow 
flowering — with blue ſtandard oh ant 


7 


— 


white falls—with blue ſtandards aud yellow 


falls with ſtriped lowers—broad-leaved with 
blue flowers—broad-leaved purple- flowered 
ſweet · ſcented blue flowered — ſweet- ſcent- 


4 F 2 ſcenred 


* purple flowers — with variegated ſweet- 
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ſcented flowers—double-flowered : with many 
other intermediate varieties. 

All rhefe forts fie beautifully in _ 
and June, in the -opa borders, &c. thoug 
forme a month or {ix weeks earlier than others, 
and are ſucceeded by plenty of feeds in autumn; 
and may be propagated plentifally by off- ſets 

of the root, like bulbs. 

21. Irs 2 ; 

Perſian Bulbeus Iris.] Hach a large, oval, 
bulbous root, ſending up ſeveral awl-thaped, 
channelled leaves, fix inches long ; and amid 
them an vpright ſhort ſtalk, three inches high, 
crowned by one or two large elegant flowers, 
with the interior peials ſpreading and ferrat- 
ed, having whitiſh-blue ſtandards, and pearly 
white fal's, variegated, with yellow and pur- 


le, and of a fragrant ſcent; appearing in 
83 and March. It is valuable both for 
its early bioom and che great beauty of its 
flowers. | 

Both the above ſpecies and reſpective vari- 
eties of bulbous Iris have great merit as 
flowery plants; will grow freely in any of 
the common borders, and are pretty, orna- 
ments for the pleaſure- garden; planting' them, 
m autumn, to ES principal borders, in 
finall patches towards the front, ſetting them 
about three inches deep; they will all lower 
the following year at their proper ſeaſon; and 
the bulbs will abide for years, and flower an- 


nually; it is, however, proper to take them | 
up every ſecond or third year at leaſt, at 


the decay of the leaves, to ſeparate the of 
ſets, &c. r 
The propagation of both theſe ſpecies of 
bulbous Iris, and varieties, is principally by 
the off-fets of the roots, like other bulbs, 
which afford in tolerable plenty, eſpe- 
cially if ſuffered to remain undiſturbed two 
or three years, when they will be greatly in- 
creaſed ; the proper time for lifting the roots 
and ſeparating the off-ſets, is in ſummer, when 
the leaves decay; managing them as other 
bulbs. Sec BuLBvus. N 


They are alſo propagated by ſeed to gain 
i it in September, in 1 


new vatieties. 
of light ſandy earth, that has only the morning 

fun, covering it with fine earth half an inch 
deep; or it may be ſown in pots, boxes, or 
rubs of the like light foil, which may be 


moved at pleaſure to a warm or fitu- 
ation at different ſeaſons: the plants will riſe 


in ſpring following, which in the ſummer 
twelvemonth after, at the decay of the leaves, 
remove from the ſeed-bed, and plant them 
into another, three inches apart, and two deep, 
to remain two or three years, whien 


aer ſufficiently ſtrong to diſcover their pro- 


I TE 
perties ; then are to be managed as the other 


large bulbs. | 
rinchium ritt. 

22. Inis Sifyrinchuem (bulboſa). . 
Greater Bulbous Sifyrinchium or Double 
bulbed Iris. ] Hach a double bulbous root, 
rowing one upon another ; crowned with 
6 g, narrow, channelled, ſharp-pointedleaves; 
and an upright firm flower-ſtalk, half a foot 

high, terminated by two or three ſmalliſh bl 


b 


flowers ; appearing in ſummer. 
8 With yellaw ſpotted flowers. 
This ſpecies is alſo proper furniture to in- 
creaſe the variety of bulbous-rooted flowers; 
and its culture and propagation. is the ſame as 
the two former ſpecies of bulbous Iris. 

ITEA, Tra. 1 It | 

One ſpecies only, a hardy deciduous flower- 
ing ſhrub, conſtitutes this genus, and is proper 
for the ſhrubbery. Fitts F 

Claſs and order, Pentandria M, IG. 

Charafters.] Calyx is re e a- 
cutely nve-parted at top, and permanent. 
CoRoLLA, five long ſpear-ſhaped petals. 
STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped filaments, and 
roundiſh antheræ. PrisT1LLUM, an oval ger- 
men, <ylindric permanent ſtyle, and obtuſe 
ſtigma. PERICARIux, an oval, Jong, 
unilocular capſule, terminated by the ſtyle, 
and contains many ſmall ſeeds. s 

ITE A virginica. * 7 

Virginian [tea.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching out irregularly all around the 
bottom upward, ſix or ſeven feet high; ſpear- 
ſhaped, flightly-ſawed, alternate leaves; and 
all the branches and ſhoots. terminated by long 
erect ſpikes of white flowers, making a fine 
appearance in July. | 

This beautiful fhrub ſhould have a place in 
the moſt conſpicuous ſhrubbery | compart- 
ments, for being fo _ floriferous as to ap- 
pear covered with its bloom, continuing in 
great beauty a fortnight or three weeks. 

It is propagated by ſeed and by layers. 

The ſeeds arrive from America in ſpring, 
when —— ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes 
of light ſandy earth, and plunge them in the 
ground till next year in March; then if the 
plants: are not come up, plunge them in a 
hot-bed, which will greatly promote their 
ene. giving frequent waterings all the 
ſummer, and allow them the ſhelter of a frame 
or ouſe the two firſt winters; then in 
ſpring after plant them out in nurſery rows a 


they will | 


foot afunder, and in two or three years, they 
will be ready for the ſnhrubbery. | 

Layers of the young ſhoots made in au- 
tumn or ſpring, * a flit in the part 4 


10 e 
be layed, will be rooted by autumn _—_— ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a large, oval, dru- 
1 AA pðpaceous, unilocular fruit, incloſing a large 
TVA, Falſe Jeſuits'-Bark. Tree. oval or roundiſh, knotted, furrowed nut, near- 
There are two ſpecies, one a hardy decidu- fly quadrilocular, having a - four-lobed, fur- 
ous ſhrub for the ſhrubbery, and the other an | rowed kernel. peat $4144 Bs TEL 
herbaceous annual, but the former is the fort There are three ſpecies common to our 
principally cultivated. Erglith plantations, each comprehending ſome 
Claſs and order, Monæcia Pentandria. varieties, though the common walnur is thar 
Characters. ] CALy x, male and female flow-| which is moſt generally cultivated, both as a 
ers apart on the ſame plant, having a round- | fruit and timber tree; all the others, how- 
iſh permanent cup, containing many florets. | ever, are equally hardy, produce eatable fruit, 
CoROLLA, a compound convex flower, hav- | though with much fmaller kernels than the 
ing many funnel-thaped male florets. in the | common ſort ; therefore the common walnut 
diſk, and the females are apetalous. STA-| is the moſt eligible for general culture for the 
MINA, five briſtly filaments, and erect an- fruit; but conſidered as ornamental and foreſt 
ther. PisTILLUM, an oblong germen, | trees, all the ſorts are proper. | 


= 


two hair-like ſtyles, and acute ſtigmas. PE-] The ſpecies are, 

RICARPIUM, none; ſolitary ſeeds lodged joy 3 JuGLANs regia. : 

naked on the proper receptacle. Royal, or Common Falnut-tree.] Grows 
The ſpecies is, fifty ſeet high, or more, witli a large upright | 
Iva fruteſcens. trunk, branching into a very large ſpreading f 


Shrubby Iua, or Falſe Feſuits'-Bark Tree. ] I head; large pinuated leaves, of two or three 
Hath a ſhrubby ſtem and branches of flender | pair of oval, ſmooth, ſomewhat ſerrated lobes, 
88 riſing eight or ten feet high; ſpear-] terminated by an odd one; and moneecious 
haped fawed leaves; and moncecious pale- flowers; ſucceeded in the females by cluſters 
purple flowers, in cluſters from the ends of | of large green fruit, incloſing furrowed nuts 
the branches, in Auguſt or September, but of diffrent ſhapes and ſizes in the varieties; 
no ſeeds in England. ripen in September and October. 

It is an American ſhrub, but hardy enough] Varieties are,] Common oval Walnut 
to grow here in the open ground, and is pro- round Walnut—large Walnut - ſmall-fi uited 
per for the ſhrubbery plantations, allowing it | Walnut double Walnut early Walnut 

a dry ſoil, and ſheltered ſituation. late Waluut— tender thin- ſhelled Walnut 

Its propagation is by layers and cuttings ; | hard thick-ſhelled Walnut. 

y the young branches in ſpring, and they There are ſome other ſeminal variations; for J 
will be rooted and fit to tranſplant in autumn ; | plants raiſed from the nuts of the ſame tree * 
and plant cuttings of the young ſhoots in A- | will often produce different varieties of fruit, 
pril or May, in a ſhady border; they will las is common with moſt other fruit-trees. 
readily emit roots. The wood, leaves, and outer covers of the 

UGLANS, Walnut-Tree. fruit of all the varieties of this ſpecies are extra- 
his genus conſiſts of large, hardy, decidu- | ordinary bitter; and the ſkin of the kernel is 
ous trees, eminent as fruit-trees, foreſt-trees, | a ſtrong bitter aſtringent, which ſhould be 
and for ornament, attaining from thirty to | peeled off; the kernel then eats very palatable, 
forty or fifty feet ſtature, branching into large | with an agreeable flavour. 
very ſpreading heads, adorned with elegant] 2. JuGLANS nigra. | 
pinnated leaves, and monœcious flowers in| Black: Virginia Maluut.] Grows forty or 
amentums and cluſters. fifty feet high, with a large trunk, and very 
Claſs and order, Monæcia Polyandria. branchy ſpreading bead; large pinnated leaves, 
_ Charadters.] CALyx, male and female flow- | confiſting, in different varieties, of from five 
ers apart on the ſame tree; the males in ob- or ſix to ten or twelve ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed 
long, cylindric, ſcaly amentums, each floret}lobes, terminated by an odd one, the lower 
having a ſcale for its cup; and female flow- | lobes the leaſt ; and moncecious flowers, ſuc- 
ers in cloſe-ſitting cluſters, with a four-point- | ceeded by rough, hard-ſhelled nuts, differing 
ed cup to each floret. CoroLLa, in the ſ in ſhape and ſize in the varieties. 
males, is a ſix-parted plane fioret, and in the] Varieties are,] With round fruit with ob- 
females, is acute, four-parted, and erect. Sr A- | long, deeply-furrowed fruit wich aromatic- 
MINA, in the males many ſhort filaments, | ſcented leaves. 
and acute, erect anther e. PisTILLUM, in x e alba. 1 
the females, a large oval germen under the I, ite Virginia Walnut, commonly called 
calyx, two ſhort ſtyles, and large reflexed | Hickory Nut. } Grows thirty feet high, daring 
R 1 
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pianated leaves, which, In different varieties, | 


conliſt of from two or three to fix or ſeven 
py of ſpeat - hapeq; ſa ved lobes, terminated 
y an odd one; u moncecious flowers, 
ſucceeded oval ſmooth nuts, having a 
whauſh ſhell. 
 Farictics of this are,] Smooth- barked white 
Virginia Walnut—tſhag-bark white Virginia 
Walnut, having the ſtem and older branches 
covered with a rough ſcaly bark - with large 
fruit—with ſmall fruit. 

The flowers of all theſe trees are male and 
female apart on the fame plant; the males 
commonly 1n oblong, cylindric catkins, and 
the females in cloſe cluſters, appearing gene- 
rally in April and May; fucceeded, in the fe- 
males, by large, roundiſh, green fruit, each 
including one nut, having a hard ſhell filled 
with an eatable kernel; but thoſe of the 
— Walnut are the largeſt and fineſt 

voured ; all of them ripening in September 
and October. 

All the three ſpecies and reſpective varieties 
are very hardy, and proſper in any common 
foil ; wr mph all deciduous ; their leaves come 
out in May, and fall off in October and No- 


vember. 

They are all em occaſionally in 
plantations, both as 45.5 4-08 for 1 
and to intermix in plantations for ornament, 
and the Fuglans regia allo as a fruit-tree; 
all the ſorts are allo peculiarly adapted to 
plant as detached fingle objects in parks and 
paddocks, as having my large, regular ſpread- 
ing heads; they have hkewiſe a fine effect, 
ditpoſed in groups of three -or more trees to- 
gow at 122 diſtances from one another 

their heads to ſpread; and are alſo proper 
to uſe in aſſemblage to form-avenues, and to 
plant in hedge-rows, in the boundaries of 
fields and other open places; for they will 
thrive either on plains, the ſides of hills, or 
in vales, in almoſt any ground, but delight 
moſt in a loamy foil. 

They are ail of large ſpreading growth; 
but the firſt and ſecond ſpecies are the largeſt 
owers; their trunks acquire a conſiderable 
ture and fubſtance, and divide into very 
large arms, forming monſtrous ſpreading 
heads, particularly the common Walnut ; the 
black Virginia Waloot, however, grows ra- 
ther the moſt upright. _ | | 

Conſidered as ſoreſt or timber-trees, they 
are alſo all very proper to be admitted in that 
tribe, and placed among the _ deciduous 
kinds, for their timber is valuable for man 


purpoſes; not, however, where ſirength is 
neceſſary, it being of a very brittle nature, 
but the cabinet-makers and joiners eſtecm it 


70 


10 8 

greatly for ſeveral ſorts of houſehold furniture, 
and other light works; for the wood being 
beautifully - veined, takes a fine poliſh; _ 
the more 2 it is, the more it is valued for 
particular purpoſes. | 

With reſpect to their merit as fruit - trees, 
all the ſorts produce fruit here, but the com- 


mon Walnut the largeſt, moſt plentiful, and 
fineſt eating; the others having very ſmall 


* 


kernels. e common Walnut tree, there- 


fore, is the only proper ſpecies of Juglaus to 
cultivate as a fruit-tree for the ſake of the 
Walnuts; and it may be planted as ſtandards 
in orchards, like other fruit-trees, but at a 
ter. diſtance, as having large ſpreadin 

eads ; or are well adapted - planting een. 
the boundaries of orchards, where they will 
alſo guard the other leſſer fruit-trees from 
boiſterous winds ; and may be planted as fruit- 
trees, in parks or paddocks, and in rows round 
fields, or in any open place where thought 
convenient; they are raiſed plentifully from 
the nuts, and planted out in nurſery-rows, as 
directed below ; and in five or {ix years the 
plants will be fix or eight feet high, with firm 
ſtems and handſome heads, when they may be 
planted out where they areto remain ; though 
the younger theſe trees are planted out, 1 2 
better they will ſucceed ; or if the nuts were 
planted at once where the plants are always 
to ſtand, the trees would ſtill be of more quick 
and larger growth; obſerving, in eicher mode 
of planting, that as the trees branch out into 
ver kc. bh heads, they ſhould ſtand thirty 
or forty feet each way aſunder ; planting them 
with their heads entire, and ſuffer their branch- 
es and ſhoots always to advance according to 
their own natural growth, without ſhorten- 
ing; for the trees produce their fruit on the 
ſhort young thoots ariſing towards the ex- 
tremity of the branches, ſo ſhould never be 
ſhortened except in caſes of very irregular 

rowth, or great ramblers. See STANDARD 


RUIT-TREES. 


It is, however, a common opinion, that 


beating theſe trees with long poles to get down 
the fruit (which conſequently breaks many of 
the ſhoots), promotes their bearing; the only 
reaſon that can be afſigned for this opinion is, 
that the trees produciag their fruit upon the 
young ſhoots of the lat and ſame year, as 
aſorefaid; and that by beating the branches 


with long poles, as the moſt expeditious way 


of gathering the fruit from large trees, it 
= off many older ſhoots, allo the ends of 
many of the young ones, which probably, 
like ſhortening with a knife, forces out a great- 
er ſupply of lateral young ſhoots the following 


year for bearing. 1 ſhould, however, in the 
operation 
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as gathered, lay them in heaps a few days to 


for although the fineſt ſorts will vary or dege- 


| 1U'G 


operation of beating down the fruit, be for 
ſaving the branches as much as poſſible. 

Theſe trees ſeldom begin to bear fruir till 
they are ſeven or eight years old, but never 


any conſiderable quantity till they are treble; 


4 


that age, when they have formed large heads. 

The fruit is uſed at two different ſtages of 
growth ; when green, to pickle; and 3. 
ripe, to eat raw. | | 

As a pickle, the young green walnut, when 
about half or near three parts grown, before the 
outer coat, and internal ſhell becomes hard, is a 
moſt excellent vegetable pickle ; and for which 
purpoſe they are generally ready in July and 
Auguſt; oblerving that for this uſe they muſt 
be gathered by hand, chuſing ſuch as are as 
free from ſpecks as poſhble. 

The ripe fruit diſcovering full maturity by 
the outer huſk cafily ſeparating from the nut, 
or the huſks ſometimes opening that the nut 
drops out, will be ht in the latter end of Sep- 
tember and October, which, as before noticed, 
in trees of confiderable growth, is commonly 
beat down with long poles, eſpecially on large 
trees; for as the Walnuts grow moſtly at the 
extremity of the branches, it would, in very 
large ſpreading trees, be troubleſome and tedi- 
ous work to gather them by hand. As ſoon 


heat and ſweat, to cauſe their outer huſks, 

which cloſely adhere, to ſeparate from the 

ſhell of the nuts; then clean them from the 
rubbith, and depofit them in ſome dry room 

for uſe, covering them over cloſe with dry 

ſtraw, a foot thick, and they will keep three 
or four months. 

Walnuts are always ready fale at market, in 
large towns, ſuch as London, &c. where, at 
their firſt coming in, they are brought with their 
huſks on, and fold by the ſack, or buſhel, but 
afterwards are brought clean, and ſold both by 
meaſure and by the thouſand. 

Thus plantations of Walnut-trees are pro- 
fitable in their annual crops of fruit while 
growing, and in their timber when felled. 

Propagation ef all the Sorts. 


| 


The propagation of all the ſorts of theſe | 


trees is moſt commonly by planting the 
nuts, which grow freely in beds of common 
carth. 

For thoſe of the common Walnut intend- 
ed for fruit-trees, the beſt varieties of nuts 
ſhould be procured, ſuch that are nage: thin- 
ſhelled, and with the fineſt flavoured kernels ; 


nerate, yet by planting only the very beſt, 
there will be the greater chance of having a 
ſucceſſion continued without muchdegeneracy. 
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ſeaſon, when perfectly ri 
cover or; huſks, if pofſible; they thould bs 
preſerved in Ury ſand until February, and then 
planted: at which time 3 the groun 


pe, in their outer 


dug, draw drills two inches and a half deep, 
and a foot aſunder, in which plant the nuts 
four or five inches apart, and- cover them 
over with the earth; they will come up the 
ſame ſpring, and by the end of ſummer the 
young plants will be half a foot or more 
igh, which, after having two-years' growth 
in the ſeed-bed, plant them out in the nurſe- 
ry; previouſly, when taken up, ſhorten their 
tap-roots, but preſerve their tops entire, and 
plant them in rows two feet and a half aſun- 
der, and abour eighteen inches diſtant in each 
row: here they are to remain a few years, 
training them with ſingle ſtems, till five or 
ix feer high, or a little more or leſs; then 
tranſplant them where they are hnally to re- 
main. 
Thoſe intended principally as timber trees 
as well as to bear fruit, ſhould be always 
planted out for good when from about four or 
hive to ſix or eight feet high; or if the nuts 
were planted at once where the trees are de- 
ſigned to remain, without tranſplanting, they 
would afſume a quicker and ſtronger growth, 
The nuts of the ſecond and third ſpecies 
are annually. ſent hither from America, and 
may be had of moſt of the nurſery- men and 
ſeed-dealers ; they commonly arrive in ſpring, 
and ſhould be fown as ſoon as poſſible after 
their arrival, in the ſame manner as directed 
for the common Walnut. | | 
K JUNIPERUS, Juniper-tree, comprehend- 
ing alſo ſome Cedars and all the Savins. 
- This genus furniſhes beautiful ever-greens 
of the thrub and tree kind, for oraamental 
plantations, growing from three or four to 
thirty or forty feet high in different ſorts, often 
branchy to the very bottom, and of pyrami- 
dal growth; cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall 
narrow leaves, placed moſtly imbricatim, re- 
F all che year; and 3 flo 
of no beauty, ſucceeded by ſmall berries. 
Claſs and order, Diæcia Monadelphia. 
Charadters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on ditferent plants; the males in a 
conical amentum, by threes, having broad, 
ſcaly, imbricated calyces; and the females a 
{mall three-parted cup, placed on the germen. 
CoroLLA, none in the males, and in the fe- 
males three Riitf, permanent petals, STa- 
MINA, three united filaments, and three au- 
there. PISTILLUM, a germen under the 
calyx of the females, three ſtyles, and ſimple 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, fletby 


Having procured the nuts 'at the proper 


* 


berry, having three ſeeds 
| fn 


JUN 


In this genus are retained alſo ſeveral of the 
- Cedrus, or Cedars; and the Sabina, or Savin, 
of former botaniſts, which ranged as 
diſtinct ra, but de found to be only ſpe- 
cies of the Juniperus. There are ſeveral ſpe- 
cies: all of them, except the common Juniper, 
are foreigners, but all tolerably hardy, ſucceed 
m the open ground, and are great ornaments 
to our ever - green plantations. 
The ſpecies are, 
1. JUNIPERUS communis. 
| Common Funiper.} Of which there are the 
two following 
_ a Farieties. 
ommon bby Engliſh Juniper.] Grows 

five or fix feet high, 5.9 (om got Fr from 
bottom to top; forming a very clofe buſhy | 
plant, thickly garniſhed with narrow, awl- 
thaped, acute · pointed, ſpreading leaves by 
threes ; and ſmall yellowith flowers in ſpring ; 
ſucceeded, in the female plants, by purplith 
berries, ripening the following year in au- 
tumn 


This variety grows wild in England, &c. 
upon barren heaths and commons, where it pro- 
duces abundance of berries ; but is cultivated 
in and trained for an ornamental 
ſhrub, to increaſe the variety in ſhrubbery 
. er 

ree- lite Swedi per.] Grows ten or 
twelye feet —— 38 che whole 
, with the branches growing more erect, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit like the former 

2 13 Is a native of Sweden and Den- 


2. JuxirE xs Oxycedrus. 

(Oxycedrus })—or Brown-berried Spaniſh Tu- 
niper.] Grows ten or fifteen feet high, clotel 
branched from bottom to top; ſhort, ra | 
ſhaped, ſpreading leaves by threes and fours, 
and imall dicecious flowers, ſucceeded by 
large reddiſh-brown berries. | 

. JuxiPERUS thurifera. | 

T huriferous Greater Blue-berried Spaniſh 
Fans 1d Grows twenty feet high, or more, 

anching in a conic form; acute, imbricated 
leaves, by fours, and ſmall dicecious flowers, | 
f by large blue berries. 

4- Justus virginiana. 

Virginia Red Cedar.) Grows thirty or forty 
feet high, branching from bottom to top, in a 
conic manner ; ſmall leaves by threes adher- 
ing at their baſe, the younger ones imbri- 
cated, and the old ones fpreading ; and dice- 
cious flowers, ſucceeded by blue ber- 


| 7 — lycia. 
* Lycian Cedar.) Grows twenty feet high, 


| brown berries. 


| 


| 


JUN 


obtuſe leaves, every where imbricated; 


dicecious flowers, ſucceeded by large ho 
Is a native of Spain 'and 
Italy. | | 2.04 
6. JUN1PERUS phanicia. kts 
Pheenician Cedar.) Grows about twenty 
feet high, branching pyramidally ; adorned _ 
with ternate and imbricated obtuſe leaves; 
and dicecious flowers ; ſucceeded by ſmall yel- 
lowiſh berries. Is a native of Portugal. 
7. JUXIPERUS bermudiana. 5 
Bermudian Cedar. ] Grows twenty or thirty 
feet high ; has ſmall acute leaves, by threes 
below, the upper ones awl-ſhaped, acute, 
and decurrent, pairs or fours,” ſpreadi 
outward; and dicecious flowers, ſucceedec 
by purpliſh berries. Is a native of Bermu- 
das. PP 


8. JuniPERVs Sabina. {8 
Sabina tlie Savin-trec; Of which there 
are the follow ing 
Vurieties. * 
Spreading Savin.] Grows but three or four 


| feet high, with horizontal, very ſpreading 


branches ; ſhort, acute - pointed, decurrent, 
ere, oppoſite leaves; and dicecious flowers, 
ſucceeded bluiſh berries ; but very rarely 
produces either flowers or fruit. 5 
This variety is uſed in medicine; and it is 
ſaid the juice of the leaves, mixed with milk 


and honey, is excellent for expelling worms in 
children; and a poultice thereof cures ſcald 


diſorders. 


and dicecious flowers, ſucceeded by plenty 


ny of the ſhoots and 


Pranching erectiy, garnithed with ſmall oval 


heads; the juice of it is alſo ſaid to clear the 
face from freckles ; and the farriers eſteem it 
greatly for deſtroying worms in horſes, it be, 


ing a powerful operator that way; and its 


virtues are accounted excellent for many other 

Upright Larger Portugal Savin-] Grows 
eight or ten feet high, with upright branches, 
dark leaves, nearly like the former Voß 
berries. 


Variegated Savin.] Having the ends of ma- 
oung branches varie- 
gated with white, and 4 leaves finely ſtriped, 
the whole appearing very beautiful, 
All theſe ſpecies of Juniperus are very pret- 
ever-preens, of the tree and ſhrub kind, 
moſtly of pictureſque growth, branching out 
all around cloſely from bottom to top; all 
of them very cloſely garniſhed with leaves 


which, although in general very ſhort and 


ſmall, yet are ſo numerous and thickly ſet, 
that the plants appear every way very cloſe 
and beautiful; and all the forts are excellent 
furniture for all ornamental plantations, where 
they will have a fine appearance at all ſeaſons 
of the year, as being always clothed with 

4 leaves ; 
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| ſown in pots, to have ſheher in winter 


UN 


10s 


avs! but as to their ow ere, ey have no] ſpring; ſometimes inany of them remain it 


beauty, except to the botaniſts for obſer- 
vation; and as to fruit, the common Junipers 
- produce plenty, alſo ſome of the others; but 
the Cedars rarely furniſh many berries in 
England; nor do the ſpreading Savins, though 
the upright kind often” produce ſuch plenty 
as to have a very agreeable effect on tlie 
plants. f 1 FR UNE / IO TS. 59697 Tu SFISY 
They all ſucceed in the open ground, and 
will grow in any common ſoil and ſituation, 
in common with other hardy trees, _— 
they are rather the moſt proſperous in a light 
ſandy ſoil. W 9 | 
In diſpoſing all theſe kinds of plants in the 
ſhrubbery plantations, good attention thould: 
be had to arrange them according to their 
degrees of growth, ſo as to exhibit a regular 
radation of height, placing the 3 
orts, ſuch as the Juniperus communis, and 
the Savin kinds, towards the front; and the 
other larger growers mote backward in pro- 
pottion to their ſeveral ſtatures, placing'all of 
them in aſſemblage” with other ornamental 
ſhrubs and trees, principally of the ever- green 
tribe; or ſome may alſo be placed as ſingle 
ſtandards, on open compartments of graſs in 
the pleaſure- ground. . 
Some of the large-growing ſorts may alſo 
he introduced into the foreſt· tree plantations; 
as in their native countries they afford excel- 
lent timber for many uſes, more particulafly 
the Virginia Cedar, which alſo arrives to 4 


the ground till that time twelvemonth, before 


they germinate or ſprout, unleſs aided by a 
| hot-bed. Some of the ſorts, however, rarely 


produce much ſeed here: it is procured an- 
nually from the countries here the trees na- 
turally grow, by. the ſeedſmen, commonly 
arrives early in fpring; and ſhould be fown as 
ſoon after their arrival as poſſibleQG ” 

All the forts, except the Bermudas Cedar; 
as before obſerved, are to be ſown in beds of 
light earth, in the full ground. Having dug 
the nd, and raked it fine, ſow the ſeeds 
evenly on the ſurface; and cover them with. 
fine earth, half an inch deep. Thoſe fown in 
autumn will, many of chem, come up in April. 
or May following; but the ſpring ſowings 


will rarely appear till che following Spring. 


In either caſe, however, keep the beds clean 


| up, now and then watered. When they have 
had two years? growth in the ſeed- bed, plant 
them out, in autumn or fpring, in nurſery: 
rows, two ſeet aſunder, there to remain tilt. 
of due ſize ſor final tranſplantation into the 
ſhrubbery, &c. „ieee 4 


Ihe Bermudas Cedar, as above noticed, 4 


being tender, it ſhovld be fown in pots or 
tubs of light earth, to be moved under a frame 
in winter to be ſheltered from froſt ; and when 
the plants are a year or two old, plant them 
in ſeparate ſmall pots, to be theltered alſo in 

winter three or four years, till they have ac-- 


conſiderable ſtature here; eſpecially if the 
under branches are trimmed off occaſtonally. 
white young, to promote their aſpiring in 
height ; they will grow very ſtraight,” wit 
fine regular head. Nic 


= o 


quired ſome ſize and ſtrength, then turned 
out of the pots into the full ground where 


they are to remain, in a warm fituation, . 


where let them take their chance; though a- 
ſhelter of mats for the firſt winter or two, 


Mott of theſe ſpecies of Juniperus emit a during hard froſts, will be of great iervice; 


ſtrong aromatic balſamic odour, and abound: 


more or lefs with a refinous juice, of fo ex- 


ceedidgly - bitter quality, as to prevent the 


timber, hen convetted to economical uſes, 


from being eaten and deſtroyed by vermin- 
hos Fs B. pere of* all the Sorts. © 

The propagation of all the Juniper and 
Cedar kinds is by feed; and the Savins prin- 
coipally by layers and cuttings; but may like- 
wiſe he raiſed from the berries, if they can be 
procured ; and the ſeeds of all the forts are to 
be ſown in beds of common light earth, ex- 
cept the Cedar of Bermudas, which muſt be 


9 


The ſceds of all the ſorts may be had at 
moſt of the nurſeries and feedihops; obſerv- 
ing that ſuch ſorts which can be procured in 
autumn, ſhould be fown at that ſeaſon, where-" 
by they will more certainly come up the {pring 
following ; as thoſe- that are not ſown till 


Te ſeaſon for tranſplanting all the forts is 
either in autumn, October or November, or 


in March and early in April. 

USTICIA, /Adhatoda) Malabar Nut. 

t conſiſts of ſhrubby and herbaceous plants, 
of the Indies, for the green-houte and ſtove, 
adorned,” ſome with fine large leaves, others 
with ſmall narrow foliage, and all of them 
with monopetalous ringent flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monog ynia. 

CharaFers.)] CALYx'is fmall and acutely: 
fve-parted at top. CoRoLLA is monope--- 
talous and ringent, STAMINA; two awl- 
ſhaped filaments, and erect antheræ.  Pis- - 
TILLUM, a turbinated germen, ſlender ſtyle, .. 
and fimple ſtigma. . PERICARPIUt, an obs 
long bilocular capſule, opening weich elaſtic - 
force, and darting out its roundiſh feeds. . 

There are many {pecies, but not more than- 
two common to the 88 bott 
y 4 5 Ot 


weeded all ſummer; and thoſe plants that are 
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1. Jusrioeta 
with a 


( Adhateda)—or 
twelve or fifteen feet high, 
ſtem, branching out 2 „ 

large nceolate-oval leaves, placed oppoſite; 
and from the ends of the branches ſhort ſpikes 
gf white flowers, with dark ſpots, having 
the helmet of the corolla concave. 

2. Jusrreia Aeli. 

H. g a — or Snap-tree.] Hath 
a ſhrubby ſtem, — ſrom the bottom 
pyramidally three or four feet hagh ; ſpear- 


4 


thaped, narrow, entire leaves, growing oppO- 


dite ; and white flowers, commonly by threes, 
from the ſides of the branches ; ſucceeded by, 
capſules, which burſt open with elaſtic force, 
for the diſcharge of the ſeeds. Hence the 


people of India call it Snap-tree. 2 
Jus riet Echolmm. 
7 . ed Ceylon Fuf- 


ricia.] With a tree: like n, lanceolate-ovate; 
leaves, and flowers wich. — upper ly re- 
fexed. 


font or obig terminated by hexapetalops- 


flowers. 
Claſs mind order, 7 riendiia Alanegynio, b 

Charadtters.} CALYx, oblong permanent 
ſpathæ. CoRoLL A, fix oblong, ſpear-ſþap- 
ed, equal petals. STAMINA, three ſhort fila- 
ments, and ſimple anthere; PisTILLUM, 
anſoval triquetrous germen under the recep- 
tacle, erect ſtyle, and triſid ſtigma, Per 
CARPIVUM, a roundiſh, three-cornered, trilo- 
cular capſule, having roundiſh ſecds. A 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, the mal mate- 
rial of which are: N | 
Hardy X nds. 
1. IX IA Bulbecoddnon. A 
Buibeccaium crocif ee eleaved 
Bulbecodium, or Large-flewered Txia.} Hath 
a ſmall bulbous root, crowned by ſeveral nar- 
row leaves; and very ſhort flower-ſtalk, ter- 
minated by a large crocus-like flower, of dif- 
| ferent colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.) With white and yellow flowers 
with purplich and yellow 8 
and white flowers hite flowers — varie gated 


flowers. 


? 


4. Jus riot pia. 
Painted or Spotted-leaved Fufticra.}] With 
z ſhrubby ſtem, lanceolate-ovate, painted. 


9 leaves, and the jaws of the ene 
USTICIA ſcorpisides. b. 
, Dre, vera- crucian Fufticia.] Wich 


a ſhrubby fiem, lanceolate-ovate, hairy. 
leaves, and flower-ſpikes reflexed like a ſcor- 


pion's tail. 
"Ali theſe fpecies Sower here is famangr, in 
our and ſtoves, but never produce 
| 


fruit in theſe parts. F 
They. are natives of India; ſo are tender, 
and muſt be kept in pots of light rich earth, 
and placed in a good green-houſe in winter, 
or may be placed in a hot-houſe, particularly 
the laſt four ſorts ; though they will live in: 
the open air in ſummer, and in a warm green- 
houſe in winter, but rather more ſucceſs- 
fully in a ſtove; managing them as other 
ſhrubby exatics of all thoſe departments. 
The propagation of all the forts may be ef- 
fected by layers and cuttings. The laying is 
performed in ſpring, in the pots ; and cuttings 
of the young ſhoots may be planted any time 
in ſpring or fammer, in pots, and plunged in 
A > hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in the ſtove, 
mg water, and occaſional ſhade from the 


; they will readily take root. 


IXIA Aria). 
This genus conſiſts of berbaceous, bulbous. 


And tubetous-rooted flowery perenmals for the 
PE and * growing 9 


ſeſſile and Auguſt. 


2. IXIA cinen. 

Chineſe Ixia.] Hach a thick, ki, knote 
ty root ; upright jointed flower-ſtalk, two feet 
high ; garniſhed with ſword-ſhaped leaves a 
{ foot long; and the ſtalk” dividing upward into 
forks, ſuſtaining yellow, red-ſpotted flowers, 
remote, in forked n: appearing in July 


Fender: Kinds, 
2 bulbifera. 
ulb-bearmg Ixia.] Hach a bulbous root, 
crowned with narrow leaves, fix or eight 
inches long ; and upright flower-ſtalks, a foot 
and a hal high ; garnithed with leaves, bulbs 
growing at the joints ; and terminated by ſul- 
phur-co — owers, placed * 

4. IXIA crocata. 5 

Saſtron- coloured Ixta.} Hath a bulbous 
root, fending up {word-thaped leaves, near WA 
foot long; and upright flower-ſtalks, a 
or more high, terminated by cluſters of — 
orange - coloured flowers, arranged alternate, 
having each a large black ſpot at Toh ph 
flower ing in May. 

5. Ix1A africana. 

African Woolly-headed Ixia.] Hath a ſmall 
bulbous root, up very narrow leaves; 


*. heads. 
. up ſtraight, Jia ſword - ſhaped 


a ſhort flower-ſtalk, three or four inches 
high, termiuated by flowers collected into 
xIA longiflora, * 
* Long-flowered Ixia.] Hath a bulbous root, 
* eight or ten inches long; and vpright 
. round 


round flower-ſtalks, a foot or more high, ter- 
minated by a ſpike of light yellow flowers, 
with a very long flender tube to each. 

7. Ix1A celefiina. „ 45 

Celeſtine Blue-flowered IJxia.] Hath a rougd- 
iſh, bulbous root, ſending up linear, lanceo- 
late leaves, ſeven inches long, and upright 
round flower-ſtalks a foot high, terminated by 
a ſpike of large Ky- blue, expanding, pentan- 
drious flowers. ee e 
= - IXIA pelyffacllia. e . 5 £44 
- #Many+ſpthed Ixia.] Wich linear leaves, 
and flower-ſtalks having many ſpikes of 
white flowers. i 3934 


9. Ix1a flexwoſa. 


| 


| 
1 
tion; and ſome of hoth ſorts may be planted 


in pots to remove to ſhelter of a green-houſe 
or garden-frame in winter, in caſe thoſe in 


the open ground ſhould be killed by hard 


froſt. - | 

The other ſpecies muſt be planted in pots 
of rich light earth, for moving into the green- 
houſe or garden- frame all winter. 5 
All the ſorts propagate plentifully by off. ſets 


of their roots, which ſhould be täken off in 


ſummer at the decay of the leaves, c. 

IXORA. Indian Wild Jaſmine. A genus, 
furniſhing ſome fine ornamental-flowering,. 
ſhrubby exotics for the Rove, of four or five 
ſeet growth, producing beautiful, monoperal- 


lexible-/pthed Iæxia.] Wich linear IT ous, long-tubed flowers. 


flowers. | 

10. Ix14A ſcillaris. | | 
| BSetlla-amena-floawered Ixia.] With ſword- 
ſhaped, ſtriated leaves, and elongate ſpikes of 


blue flowers. | 


and racemous, bending, flexibleſpikes of white 


11. IxIA corymboſa. © Fl; A 
 Corymbous-flowered Txia.) With two edged 
ſtalks, and blue flowers, in corymbous 
bunches. 99 
be following are alſo retained in ſome 
 TIxra putlcherrima.—Moſt beautiful Ixia. 

Ix IA longicaulis, —Long-ſtalked Ixia. 

Tx1A maculata—Spotted-flowered Ixia. 

Ix1A ſpecioſa. —Specious-flowering Ixia. 

Ix1A tubifora. —Tube-flowered Ixĩa. 

I*1A plicata.—Plicated Ixia. 

Theſe in their mode of growth are ſimilar 
to the foregoing ſpecies, and ſucceed by the 
ſame culture method of propagation. 

The flowers of all theſe plants are com- 


poſed each of fix oblong petals, appearing in 


fummer; and, in warm ſeaſons, fome ſorts are 


ſucceeded by ripe feeds, 
The plants are all permanent in root, but 
annual in leaves and ſtalk. f 
The two firſt ſpecies may be planted in the 
open borders; the ſecond, however, being 


K 


| Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 
|  CharatFers.] Calyx, ſmall, erect, cut in- 
to ſive ſegments, and permanent. CoroLLa, 
monopetalous and ſunnel-ſhaped, tube, long, 
narrow, and cylindraceous, with the border 
ow, and divided ine four parts. STAMINA, 
four ort filaments, topped with obl 
— PrsrriLon, a roundfh A 
ſtyle flender, and a bifid ſtigma. PERICAR- 
PIUM, a roundiſh bilocular berry containing 
four ſeeds. . 5 
The ſpecies in our gardens are, 
IxoRA cocrinen. nn 
| Scarlet Indian Fxora.} Riſes with a ſingle 
' woody ſtem, about four feet high: the branches 


„ 


9 


are garniſhed with large, oval, pointed, ſtift, 


laurel-like leaves; the flowers grow in a large 

umbel, and are of a rich ſcarlet colour. 
This ſplendid exotic is commonly kept in 

the ſtove, though it, probably, may ſaſelv bc 

kept in the -honſe ; it flowers in June 

and July, and is propagated by ſeeds and cut- 

tings in the ſpring and fummer months. 

XORA aldga. | 

F/hite-flowered Indian DTxora.)J A ſhrubby 

ſtem branching four feet — * ovateclanceo- 

late leaves, and terminal bunches of white 

flowers. 

|  Fhis requires the fame culture as the other, 


T_T TRY. — Ie 


* 


rather tender, thould have a warm ſitua- 


and is propagated by the ſame means. 
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—ALMIA, Kalmia.... 
Of this genus are four hardy ever- 
green ſhrubs for the 4 row- 
two, four, or five feet high; a with | 
.oval, and ſpear- haped entire leaves, and mo- 
nopetalous, fire - parted flowers, in cloſe round 
bunches. 

Claſs and order. Decandria Monogyui 

Charafiers.] CALyY x is {mall, 1 
and permanent. CoroLLA is monopetalous, 
with a cylindric tube, 22 limb * 
into five 2 ſpreadi * T A- 
MINA, ten —— mple antherz. 
— ver nll a amen, and germen, ſlender ſtyle, 
and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a round- 
iſh quinquelocular capſule having numerous 
ſmall ſeeds. | 

The ſpecies are, 

1. — latifelia. 

2 read-leaved Kalmia.] Hath a x ſhrubby 

ſtalk, growing fave or ſix tcet high : 
_ . Mb — green leaves, placed iite- 

larly; and corymbous cluſters of n 
—— terminating the branches. F 

2. KALMIA anguſtifolia. 

Narrew-leaved Aalmia.] Hath a fbrubby | 
ſtalk, dividing into many ſlender branches, 
growing four or fve feet . A ape 

ff. ſhining-green leaves, placed irregularly ; 
and — cluſters of bright-red flowers 
* from the ſides of the branches. 

3. KALMIA glauca. 

Glaucous Aalmia.] Hath a hrubby branch- | 
ing ſtalk, growing a toot or more high, gar- 
mliked — <j- — pointed leaves, glaucous 


underneath, and growing oppoſite in pairs. 
an inch long; and pink - coloured flowers in 


ſmall cluſters at the ends of the branches. 

4. KATLNMIX Airſuta. 

Hairy Kalmia.] Hath a ſhrubby, upright, 
hairy fiem and branches, ariſing to two or 
three feet high, garniſhed with oval, ſpear- 
maped, hairy leaves; the flowers, which grow 
in a racemus up the branches, ate of a-red- 
purple colour. 

Theſe ſhrubs are beautiful ever-creens, na- 
_ of America, but hardy enough to ſucceed 

where in the open ground in this Country. 

"They flower in Fine or July, cach flower 


igh ; ſpear- ſhaped, 


| 


| air al 


* 1 * 
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and ſpreading above; thoſe of all the ſpecies are 
"op ornamental, but they are er eu 
ſeeds in England. | 

a ſhrubs are — 9 "bays or- 
eee plantations, and ſhould be placed 
towards the front of the moſt conſpicuous 
ſhrubbery compartments. 

Their propagation is by ſced, ſuckers, and 


layers. 
By Seed. — This arrives Go n in 


Gran {ow it either in beds of light ground, 


or in pots or boxes of light ſandy carth, hal f 
an inch deep, and plunge them in an eaſtelly 


border till ſpring following ; and then, it he 


plants do not come up betore, if the pots axe 
plunged in a hot-bed, it will forward them 
greatly; but inute them betimes to the full 
I fo mmer; and in winter give ſhelter 
from. froit ; and when two years old, plant 
them in {cparate pots, to move to ſnelter for 
two more winters; then let them be; planted 
out in the full ground. 
By Suckers. — The plants, after a few yeats' 


ſanding, ſend up ſuckers in tolerable plenty, 


which ſhould be taken off in ſpring, and 
2 in nurſery rows for two, three, or 
more years, to acquire ſtrength, then tranſ- 
ax for good. 

By Layers.— In autumn lay ſome. of the 
young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, and N will 
be rooted ina year or two. 

KAAMPFERIA, Gatangale. . | 

This genus conſiſts 5 low, herbaceous, 
flowery perennials ot India, for the ſtove, 
adorned: wich radical, oval, and ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and monopetalous, tubular, fix-parted 
flowers. 

Claſs and order, Monandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CALYx is oblolete, and placed 
above the germen. CoRoLLA is monopeta- 
lous, with a long ſlender tube below, and {ix- 
parted above; . hows of che parts arc ſpeat- 
thaped, two ate oval, aud ig loweſt is di- 
vided into two obcordate ſeg ments. _STAMI- 
NA, one membranaceous — oa al . lament, and 
linear anthera, grow in; along the filament its 
whole length. P1STILLUM,. an oval ger- 
men, ſim ple ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtig ma. PERICA Re 
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: | "Round Kempferta. 


ſtalks; and between them, immediately from 


. green, red, 


nich ſeldom ripen here. 
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run, a roundiſſi trilocular capſule, having 
There are but two fpecies, both of low 


growth, and acaulous, i.e. having ho ſtem ; the 


leaves and flowers riſing directly from the root 
annually. har at 
The ſpecies are, | 
I. KEAMPFERI4A Gatanga. 
. -(Galanga)—or Galangal.] Hath tuberous, 
thick, oblong, - fleſhy roots, crowned with 
oval, cloſe-fatting leaves, by pairs, four or five 
inches long, without foo-ſlalks ; and between 
them cloſe-fitting white flowers,” with purple 
bottoms, growing ſingly. © © 

2. KEMPFERIA rotunda. 5 
Hath thick, fleſhy, 
ſwelling, iſh, cluſtering roots, ſend- 
ing up {pear-ſhaped leaves, ſix or eight inches 
long, near half as broad, on upright foot- 


the root, riſe whitiſli flowers, | tinged with 
ellow, and purple centres. 

theſe. are perennial in root; but the 
leaves riſe annually from it in ſpring, and de- 
ca in winter. = 

They flower in ſummer ; each flower is of 

one petal, tubulous below, but plane above, 

and divided into fix parts; continuing three or 
tour weeks in beauty, but never ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. | 

Both theſe plants muſt be in Jicht 
rich mould, and always kept m the hot-houſe 
giving plenty of water in ſummer, but more 
ipariagly in winter. They are propagated by 
parting their roots in ſpring, juſt before they 
begin to puſh forth new leaves. 

KIGGELARIA, Kiggelaria. 

There is but one ſpecies, an ever ſhrub 
of Africa, retained here in green-houſe col- 
lections, for variety; and is a dicecious plant. 

Claſs and order, Diæcia Decandria. 
Chara@ers.) CALxx, diœcious flowers, 

having monophyllous, five-parted cups. Co- 

ROLLA, five ſpear-thaped, concave petals. 

STAMINA, ten ſmall filaments, and oblong 

anther.  P1$TILLUMy a toundiſh germen, 

five ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigmas. PERrICAR- 

PLUM, a globular, rough, unilocular capſule, 

having angular ſeeds. 

The ſpecies is, a 
KioSELARIA africans. | I 
African Kiggelaria.) Hach an upright 

woody ftem, and purphih branches, growing 

hfteen or eighteen feet high; oblong, ſawed, 
alternate leaves; and diœcious, greenith- 
white flowers, in cluſters from tic des of tlie 
branches ; ſucceeded by globulir rough fruit, 
the ſize of cherries, contuining the fees, 


- 


- | ingly. 
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This plant muſt be potted in rich garden- 
mould, and placed among the green-houſe 
plants, to have ſhelter in winter, managing it 
as other woody kin... 
Itis propagated by ſeeds, layers, andcuttings, 


though both layers and cuttings root ſpar- 
So the ſced in pots, and plunge them in | 
a hot-bed ; and when the plants are come up 

three or four inches high, plant them in ſepa- 
rate ſmall pots, plunging them alto in the hot- 


bed rill freth rooted ; then harden them to the 


full air the reſt of ſummer- r.- #3 


3 


And cuttings of 


Layers ſhould be made in ſummer of the 
young ſhoots of the year. | a 
young ſhoots may be 
planted in ſpring in pots, and plunged in a 
bark-bed or other hot-bed; and if clote cover- 
ed with a hand-glaſs, they will more readily 


luccced. . 


KITCHEN-GARDEN, a principal di- 
{tri of garden-ground allotted for the culture 
of all kinds of eſculent herbs and roots for 
culinary purpoſes, &c. | 
A Kitchen-garden may be ſaid to be the 
moſt uſeful and conſequential part of garden- 
ing; ſince its products plentifully ſupply our 
tables with the neceſſary ſupport of life: for 
it 1s allowed that health depends much on the 


| uſe of a proper quantity of wholeſome vege- 


tables, ſo that it is of much importance tor 
every perſon poſſefied of a due extent of 
ground to have a Kicchen-garden for the 
tupply of his family. This'garden 15 not only 
uſeful for raiſing all ſorts of eſculent plants and 
herbage, but alto all the choicer ſorts of tree 
and ſhrub- fruits, &c. both on eſpaliers, walt- 
trees, and ſtandards; as the annualcultivation 
of the ground by manuring, digging, hoeing, 
&c. neceflary in the culture of the eſculent 
herbage, alſo greatly encourages all ſorts of 
fruit- trees, picterves them in health and vi- 


Zour, ſo as always to produce large and fair 


truit: for which reaſon, in the Kuchen- gar- 
den ſhould always be planted the choiceſt fort 
of fruit- trees, particularly for walls and eſpa- 
liers: hkewite ſome ſtandards., if ſet a confi- 
derable way aſunder, ſo as not to ſhade the 
under- crops too much; and when the trees 
are judicioufly diſpoted, tacre will be a}moft 
equally the ſame room for the crops of herba- 
ceous eſculents as withoat trees; fo that this 
garden may be reckoned both as a Kitchen and 
truit-garden, | 

As to the place of diſpoſition of dus garden 
reſpecting the other diſtricts. if it is'detipned 
principally as a Kitchen and fruit-garden, di- 
ſtinct tromAtie ether parts. and there is room 
for cho.ce o utuation, it thouid: geacraily be 

| placed 
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placed detached entirely from the pleaſure- | 
ground ; alſo as much out of view of the ba- 
— as poſſihle ſome reaſonable di- 
fiance, eicher behind V, or towards either fide 
thereof, fo as its walls or other ſences may 
not obſtruct any deſirable proſpect either ot 
the pleaſure- garden, park, fields, or the ad- 
jacent country; having regard, however, to 
place it, if poſſible, where the ſituation and 
foil is eligible, as hereafter illuſtrated ; and if 
its ſituation is unavoidably ſuch as to inter. 
fere with the pleaſure-gardens, fo as its walls 
may be thought diſagreeable to view, they 
may be thut out from ſight by intervening 
plantations of ſhrubs and trees. k 

But as in many places they are limited to 
a moderate compaſs of ground, in others have 
ſcope gh, and require but a moderate ex- 
tent of garden; may in either caſe, have often! 
the Kitchen, fruit, and pleaſure-gardea all an 
one; having the principal walks ſpacious, and 
the borders next them of conſiderable breadth ; 
the back part of them planted with a range of 


and ſoil, this is practicable in large eſtates ; 
but where perſons are limited to a moderate 
pace, they muſt be content with ſuch as na- 
ture affords; obſerving in this caſe, that if 
the natural ſoil is of a proper temperament 
and depth, we need nor be under any great 
anxiety about the ſituation, if it is moderate- 
ly dry, and not apt to be overflawed in win- 
ter; even in — 2 may A 
or greatly helped, by digging two or 
—— * * — un- 
der hollow drains, the carth from 
which will help to raiſe the conti ground 
higher, and the water in the canals will be 
convenient for watering the plants. Re- 
marking that a ſituation too wet in winter 
ſhould be guarded againſt as much as the na- 
ture of the place will admit; for-in ſuch land 
we can never have carly nor good general 
crops, nor will the fruit-trees be proſperous. 
With reſpe& to ſoil (ſee EarnTa)—the- 
foil for a Kitchen-garden, of all others, re- 
quires to be naturally good, of depth enough 


eſpalier fruit- trees, ſurtounding the quarters; 
the front with flowers and ſhrubs; and 
the inner quarters for the growth. of the, 
kitchen vegetables, &c. 
The proper Sitnatiem, Soil, Water, Extent, 
6. | | 

As to ſituation, —on this head we can only 
obſerve im general, that both high and low 
fruations, it the ſoil is proper, will produce 
ood crops of eſculent herbage and fruits; 
ough a m low ſituation, by being 
leſs expoſcd to the influence of cold and vio- 
lent winds, may ſuit winter and early crops, 
both of herbs n high- 
ing ground, provi wever, it is mo- 
- y dry, and not too retentive of moiſ- 
ture in winter. 1 . 28 e e. 
rate is or this purpoſe, as 
in Ar * . be any danger of 
water ſtanding, not of being too wet at any 
ſeaſon; and it it ſlopes toward the South, it 
is a moſt defirable ſituation, as it will not only 
be better defended from the cold northerly 
winds, but its expoſure or aſpect inclining to 
te ſun, we may always expect to have the 
carlieft crops; or if, when the ſituation is in 
fome parts a little elevated, or gently floping. 
and in others low and moiſt, it may be 
ſome adyantage, as the higher or floping 
ground will ſuit ſome early crops, and for 
wintering ſeveral forts of — that are im- 
patient of copious moifture in that ſea ſon, ſuch 
a8 lattuce, &c. and the low ground: will be 
eligible for late ſummer crops, as peas, heans, 


tor the growth of the large perpendiculareſcu- 


lent roots, as carrots, parineps, red beet, horſc- 
radiſh, &c. alſo for the growth of fruit-trees, 


Ja very material article; ſo that the proper ſoil 


| for theſe general purpoſes ſhould, if poſſible, 


be from about a foot and a half to two feet. 
deep, or more; but much leſs than a foot and 
a half depth will be a great diſadvantage ; ſo. 
much depends upon the quality of the ſoil for 
a Kitchen and fruit-garden, that where there 
is ſcope of ground to chuſe from, we cannot 
be too cautious at firſt in fixing on a 

ſpot, where the foil is and —_—_ 
as above, before-gravel, clay, chalk, or r 
bad foils are come at; which ſhould always be 
more particularly attended to when deſigned 
to furniſh the ground with a choice collection 
of fruit- trees, either for the walls, eſpaliers, 
or ſtandards; for, without a due depth of good 
earth, theſe will neither bear well, nor be of 
long duration. 

Different ſorts of ſoils are met with in dif- 
ferent parts, as loamy, clayey, ſandy, &c. 
A loamy foil, either of a brown or black co- 


flour, is the beſt that can be for this purpoſe, 


more particularly a light ſandy hazel loam, 
which always works liable at all ſeaſons, not 
apt to be too wet and cloggy at every ſhower 
of rain, nor bind in weather ; this 
ſoil, however, although in places it is the 
moſt general ſuperficial earth in this country, 
is not common to all parts. A-clayey, ſtrong, 
ſtubborn ſoil is the worſt of all carths, and 


cauliſlowers, tranſplanted lettuce, and ſeveral 
uthers.. Howcycr, as to choice of ſituation 


muſt be mended by ſandy materials and coal- 
aſhes, and other light ubſtances. A ſandy 
oil js common in many places, which if of 

a very 
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a very liglit ſharp nature, it muſt be ſertiliſed 
by plenty of rotten dung, and ſtrong earths, 


where they can be catily procured. 


It is obſervable that ground which conſtant- 


ly produces good crops. of corn and graſs, . is 


alſo proper for the growth of all eſculent herbs 
and fruit-trees. ; . 8 
Chuſe, however, the beſt ſoil you can, ac- 
2 to the ſituetion and extent of your 
ground; and if it happens to prove unfavour- 
able, art muſt aſſiſt; for if it is of a light 
ſandy nature, it may eaſily be mended, by . 
ing ſtore of any kind of rotten or other 
dung; and if of a very light, ſharp, hungry 
_ temperament, carths of ſtronger ſubſtance, 
ſuch as loam, and the like, if it can be eaſily 
obtained, muſt be added occaſionally — 
with plenty of dung, working the whole wi 
the natural ſoil of the oe; and ſhould 
your garden be of a clayey, cold, damp na- 
ture, add light materials, both on manural 
compoſts, and light ſandy foils; nothing is 
more proper than plenty of coal aſhes, &c. for 
opening and warming all tough, ſtubborn, 
cold foils ; and theſe may he always procured 
in plenty almoſt every where, at an 
penſe. See ComeosT, EARTH, &c. _ 
Water is a very eſſential article in a Kitchen- 
garden in ſummer, to water all new tranſ- 
planted plants, aud others that cannot ſubſiſt 
without a due ſupply of moiſture during the 
drought of that ſeaſon; therefore, in large 
ardens, where practicable, one or more re- 
rvoirs of water ſhould be contrived in the 
moſt convenient part of the ground, either in 
baſons or narrow canals, and ſupplied with 
water from ſome contiguous ſpring, river, 
brook, pond, well, &c. See WATER. 

The neceſſary ſpace of ground proper for 
a family Kitchen-garden, may be from about 
a quarter of an acre, or leſs, to {ix or eight 
acres, or more, according to the appropriated 
limits of ground, the extent and demand of 
the family, and the expenſe the proprietor 
would chuſe to beſtow on the making and ge- 

neral culture. A Kitchen-garden ot an acre 
will nearly employ one man, eſpecially if it be 
furniſhed with wall and eſpalier trees to ma- 
nage, and ſo in proportion to a garden of 
ſmaller or larger extent: a garden of the above 
ſize will produce a very plentiful ſupply of 
eſculent herbage and fruit, ſuſkcient at leaſt! 
for a family of ten or fifteen perſons; but on 
large eſtates, and where the family is conh- 
derable in proportion, and not lunited to ſpace. 
of ground, three or four acres of Kitchen- 
canes may be neceſſary ; and ſome very large 
families have them of 
tent. 


eaſy ex- 


or eight acres ex- 


2 

FTences for inclaſing the Ground. | 

With reſpect to ſences for incloſing the 
ova, it is moſt neceſſary to have an et- 

ectual fence of ſome ſort around the Kitichen- 
garden, both for ſecurity. of the produce, and 

to defend render and early crops from cutin x 
winds; and if wall-fences are uſed, they ate 
allo of the greateſt utility for training wall- 
trees, for producing the more delicate kinds 
of fruit, and ſuch as do not acquire perfection 
in this country without ſuch aids. 

Previous to fencing the ground, the proper 
ſhape or form for the — is to be confi- 
dered ; the moſt eligible form for a Kitchen- 
garden is that either of a ſquare, or oblong 
iquare; but the figure may be varied, accord- 
ing as that of the fituation admits ; keeping, 
however, as near as poſhble to the ſquare or 
oblong form, eſpecially if the ground is to be 
fi with a wall for training truit-trees ; no 
other ſhape anſwers ſo well tor that purpoſe ; 
for trial having been made of circles, ovals, 
ſemi-circles, angles, &c. for wall trees, none 
ſucceed near ſo well as the ſquare form, with 
the walls built entirely ſtraight. 

Different forts of ſences are uſed for in- 
Soſa this ground, as walls, palivg, and 

ut where wall-trees are intended, the beit 
ſort of fence is a wall of brick or ſtone; hut 
brick walls are conſiderably the beſt for train- 
ing trees upon, for the joints of the brick- 
work being at ſhort regular diſtances, atford 
frequent opportunities for nailing the branch- 
es; beſides, the bricks themſelves will alſo 
often admit of the nails being driven into them; 
ſo that againſt brick-walls we may readily 
train trees in the moſt regular manner; but in 
default of bricks, and where ſtone-walls are 
intended, the ſtones ſhould be as regular as 
poſſible, and not too large, eſpecially in the 
front of the walls, that the joints may be at 
{mall diſtances for the convenience of nailing, 
otherwiſe there will he an abſolute neceſſity of 
having a treillage of wood-work erected againft 
the walls for nailing the branches to. See 
TREILLAGE. 15 

Sometimes, to ſave expenſes in building 
brick or ſtone walls, boarded fences, or pal- 
ing is uſed, both as fences, and for training 
fruit-trees upon. When ſuch fences are 
intended for trees, the boarding ſhould be 
tongued and cloſely joined, edge to edge, and 
ſo as to form a plane or even ſurface, for che 
commodious training the branches. 

In gardens where no wall-trees are intended, 
a hedge, or bank and hedge, is a very proper 
tence, which may be fo trained as to form 
both an effeCtual tence againſt meu aud beats, 


] 
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alfo to ſhelter particular parts of the ground 
for raifing early crops; and a hawthorn hedge 
is the molt proper t. though other ſorts may 
be uſed. See HEDGES. : 

No fencing, however, for a Kitchen-gar- 
den, where intended to have wall trees, is 
equal to brick or ſtone walls, which are 
considerably ſtronger, warmer, and more 
durable than paling fences ; and their natu- 
ral warmth, together with their refiection of 
the ſun's heat, is the moſt etfectual for the 
growth and ripening the more delicate kinds 
3 fruit; but the brick walls are the warmeſt 

all. | 

In either of theſe kind of inclofures or 
boundary fences of walling or paling for fruit- 
trees, it would be of important advantage, 
where there is ſcope of ground, to be fo on- 
trived as to have both ſides occupied with trees; 
which is effected by having a flip of ground 
taken in all round the ourthde of the wall, or 
as far as may be convenient, about ten, twen- 
ry, or thirty feet wide, or more, inclofed out- 
ward with a bank and hedge (ſce HEDGES), or 
with any kind of paling, fencible againſt cattle, 
&c. which part, beſides its utility in affording 
an opportunity of planting the outſide of the 
wall, it will alſo be an addition to the Kitch- 
en-ground, as it will ſerve for raiſing many 
forts of Kitchen-efculents, and is oſten ufed 
as a fort of nurſery, both for herbaceous and 
woody plants. 31 

And in large gardens, where a great ſup- 
ply of wall- fruit is required, ſome croſs-walls 
may be run along the garden, at an hun- 
dred feet or more afunder; but if more, the 
better; both ſides of which may alſo be 
planted with trees, as obſcrved of bound- 
ary wall. | 

The proper height for the walls is from 
about eight to ten or twelve feet; but ten feet 
height will do tolerably well for moſt forts of 
trees, provided you plant the trees at diſtance 
enough to have room to ſpread their branches 
horizontally each way; the walls, however, 
fhould never be lefs than eight feet high. See 
WALLS. - | 

Hot-wa'ls for forcing by fire-heat, &c. are 
oſten erected in large Ki rdens; for 
an account of which, fce FokcixG-FRAME, 
HoT-WarLs, and WALLS. 
Preparing and laying out the Ground. 

The whole ground thould be regularly 
trenched two ſpades deep; obſerving if the 
ſoil is poor, or of bad quality, and wants a- 
mendment, either of dung, or any of the 


materials beſore mentioned, reſpecting the | g 


ſoil, it muſt be previouſly added, and trench- 


ed in betwixt the bottom and toy ſpits, Re 


| 
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next year, when it comes to be digged again, 
the compoſt being well meliorated, will be 
worked up, and mixed with the natural foil. 
See DrGorixnG and FrREXCHING. 7 

Do not omit enriching and improving the 
borders for the wall and efpalier-trees, by add- 
ing a conſiderable portion of rotten dung; 
and if the natural ſoil is not good, add alto, 
if poſſible, fome good loamy earth from the 


ſurtace of a field or paſture- common, either 


to the whole, or rather than fail, a few barrow- 
fuls at firſt to each place where the trees are 
to ſtand; and improve the reſt afterwards by. 
__ at Your. convenience. 

he ground mult be divided into compart- 
ments for regularity and convenience. A bor- 
der muſt be carried all roundclofeto the bound= 
ary-walls, not leſs than tour, but if tix, eight, 
or ten feet wide, the better beth for raiſing va- 
rious carly and other kitchen crops, and forthe 
benefit of the walk-trees, that their roots may 
have fall ſcope to run in ſearch * — 
and by the annual digging and ſtirring- the 
— ſor the culture oy herbaceous eſcu- 
lents, greatly encourages the trees; hence the 
utility of havinga broad border under the walls ; 
next to this border a walk thould be continued 
alſo all round the garden, of proper width, as 


— 


| mentioned below; then proceed to divide the 
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| 


beſides it would 


| 


lotted for the me 


interior parts into two, four, or more princi- 
pal diviſions and walks, if its extem be large; 
firſt, if the ground is of ſome conſiderable 
width, a ſtraight walk thould run directly. 
through the middle of the garden; and ano- 
ther, it cw r may be directed 
acroſs the ground, int ing the firſt; and 
if the garden extends any conſiderable length, 
two or more fuch croſs walks may be necet- 
ſary ; the width of the walks may be from 
about five to ten or twelve feet, in proportion 
to the extent of the garden ; and each of the- 
uarters ſhould be ſurrounded with a five or. 
{1x feet wide border; and a range of eſpalier 
fruit trees may be planted along towards the 
back-part of each border, ſo that every quar- 
ter will be incloſed with an eſpalier; which 
will be ornamental in growth, and profitable 
in the annual production of ſuperior fruit of 
different kinds. | [1 x 
I would not, however, by any means ad- 
viſe dividing ſmall or moderate-tized gardens: 
into too many walks and ſmall quarters, eſpe- 


cially if they are to be ſurrounded with eſpa- 


liers, which would render them too confined 
for the proper growth of cplinary herbage ; 
waſting too much of the 


round in walks. 1 5%.34 
In ono of the bee. lace ſhould be al- 
on-ground; that is, a 9 4 

or 


* 


ſor making the hot - beds for raiſing early cu- 
cumbers, melons, and other tender plants; 
fixing on a ſpot for this purpoſe, full to the 
ſun 4 riſing to ſetting, ſhelterẽd as much 
as poſſible from the northerly winds, and 
conveniently ſituated for bringing in the dung 
for the hot-beds. | 
This place, if not ſo ſituated as to be ſhel- 
rered by the walls, or other fences of the gar- 
den, will be of much advantage to incloſe 
it with a cloſe fence, either a reed-hedge or 
paling ; ſerving both to break off the winds, 
and by having a door to lock, will preſerve 
your crops more ſecure; theſe fences may be 
tix or ſeven feet high in the back or north fide, 
with both the fide fences floping gradually to 
about five feet height in front; which ſhould 
always be loweſt to admit the ſun freely, 

ith regard to the borders and walks of 
this garden, the outer borders adjoining the 
walks ſhould be neatly formed, and the edges 
made firm and ſtraight, and the walks gra- 
velled, or laid with other dry materials. 

The edges of the borders in ſmall gardens 
are aha wing? planted with box, &c. eſpeciall 
in gardens where the Kitchen and pleaſure- 
ground are all in one; ſometimes part are 
edged with underſhrubby aromatic herbs, as 
thyme, ſavory, hyſſop, and the like; but un- 
les theſe are kept low and neat, they appear 
unſightly; ſome, however, - uſe no planted 
edgings at all in proper Kitchen-gardens, only 
have the edge of the border made up even, 
treading it firm that it may ſtand, then cut it 
ſtraight by line ; ſometimes along the top of 
this edging 1s planted a row of aries, 
a foot or Piven inches aſunder ; they will bear 
plentifully, and have a good effect; obſerving 
to ſtring them ſeveral times in ſummer, to 
preſerve them neat and within due compaſs. 
See FRAGARIA. 

The walks ſhould principally be laid with 
gravel, or good binding ſand: or nothing bet- 
ter than road-ſtuff, 1. e. the ſcrapings of turn- 
pike-roads, ſhovelled up by the road-people, 
in moiſt weather, in heaps; which being the 
ballaſt or ſtones uſed in repairing the roads, 

ound to pieces by the carriages, &c. and after 
Ei lain ſome time to dry, chen brought 
in, it will form exceeding good walks for He 
Kitchen-garden ; or,. for want of either of 
the above materials, may uſe coal - aſhes, 
which, if the black colour can be diſpenſed 
with, will make a tolerably firm dry walk. 

Sometimes graſs-walks are uſed ; but theſe 
are rather improper for general uſe in Kitchen- 
gardens, eſpecially in ſuch parts of the garden 
where wheel-barrows are obliged to come 
often, which would cut and greatly deface 


y 
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them; beſides, they are apt to be wet and diſ- 
agreeable in all wet weather, and in winter; 
but if 5 are intended for variety and ſum- 
mer's walking, they ſhould be only in ſome 
high dry part of the garden; and never let 
them be general; for, beſides the afore-men- 
tioned inconveniencies, they are apt to har- 
bour ſlugs and other crawling vermin, to the 
detriment of the adjacent crops. . 
The wall-trees ſhould be planted at from 
fifteen to twenty feet diſtance, according to 
the forts. For peaches, nectarines, plums, 
and cherries, fifteen or eighteen feet is the 
proper diſtance ; but for pears twenty feet is 
requilite : obſerving to plant the choicer and 
more delicate ſorts in the beſt expoſures, ſo 
as to have the moſt ſun, as is expreſſed under 
their proper articles. Where practicable, al- 
ways plant both ſides of the wall; and if you 
would have the walls covered as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, if the walls are high, may plant firſt 
dwarfs as the principal furniture, then half 
ſtandards and full ſtandard wall-trees, alter- 
nately between the dwarfs; and whilſt the 
dwarfs cover the lower part, the ſtandards 
furniſh the upper, but are to be afterwards 
taken away by degrees as the dwarfs grow up. 
See WALL-TREES. > 
The eſpaliers ſhould be planted in one range 
round each main quarter, about four to five or 
fix feet from the outer edge of the border, and 
from about fifteen to twenty feet aſunder, ac- 
cording to the ſorts of fruit-trees you plant. 
See ESPALIERS, | 
Within the eſpaliers in the quarters, you 
may plant ſome ſtandard fruit-trees of the 
choicer ſorts, at thirty or forty feet each wa 
diſtant, eſpecially large - growing ſtandards, 
that they may not ſhade the ground. 
Likewiſe in the quarters may be planted 
the ſmall kinds of fruit-ſhrubs, as gooſeber- 
ries, currants, and raſpberries, in croſs rows fo 
as to divide the quarters into breaks of twenty 
or thirty feet wide, or more, others in a ſingle 
range along near the outward edges, or ſome 
in continued plantations ;- placing the buſhes 
nine feet aſunder in each row; and if kept 
ſomewhat fan-ſpreading the way of the rows, 
they will not incumber the ground, and will 
bear very plentiful crops of large fruit. See 
their Culture. 

In many places, however, as we formerly 
noticed, there is but a ſmall compaſs of ground, 
or ſo limited as to be obliged to have the Kit- 
chen, fruit, and pleaſure- ground, all in one, or 
at leaſt often all within the ſame general in- 
cloſure; in which caſes, if any diſtinct part of 
the ground 1s required for ornament, a portion 
of it next the houſe may be laid out in a lawn or 

| 4 H graſs- 
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grafs-plat, bounded with a ſhrubbery ; beyond 
which, have the n ſeparating it 
alſo from the other th thrubbery compart- 
ments: the Kitchen-garden may alſo be laid 
out with ornamental walks and borders, hav- 
ing a broad border all round next the walls; 
and next this, a walk from fire or fix to ten 
feet wide, carried all round the garden ; and, 
if che ground is of ſore conſiderable width, 
may have one of ſimilar dimenſions extended 
directly through the middle; and next the walks, 
have a border of four or five to fix or eight feet 
wide, carricd round each quarter or principal 
diviſion ; which border, if raifed a little flopinig 
from the front to the back-part, will appear bet- 
ter than if quite flat; planting a range of eſpa- 
lier fruit-trees along towards the back edge of 
the border, fo as immediately to ſurround the 

uarters, allotting the outfide of the border tor 

mall efculents, or flowers, and ſmall lowering 
ſhrubs, having the edge planted with box or 
thrift, or ſome with ſtrawberries and other edg- 
ing plants (ſee Enc1xGs), and the walks Beall 
laid with gravel, or other materials before men- 
tioned; the infide within the eſpaliers to be 
the Kitchen- ground, dividing it, if thought 
neceflary, by rows of gooſeberry, currant, 
and raſpberry plants. 

But when neceſſary to have the whole ſpace 
of the Kitchen-garden employed for real uſe, 
no ground ſhould be loft in ornamental bor- 
ders and walks: have a border all round the 
boundary-fence, four or five feet wide, except 
the ſouth borders, which ſhould be ſeven or 
eight feet broad, becauſe of their great uſe for 
raiſing early crops; and have a walk round 
the garden, not more than a yard to five or ſix 
feet wide ; allowing the ſame width for the 
middle-walks, or ſn as to admit of wheel- 
barrows paſſing to bring in the manure, &c. 
and may either have a four-feet wide border 
all round each quarter, next the walks, or not, 
as you ſhall think proper ; laying the walks neat- 
Iy with any gravelly materials, dry road foil, 
or with coal-athes, ſo as to have dry walking, 
and wheeling with a barrow in all weathers. 

General Culture of the Ground. 

With reſpe& to the general culture of the 
| Kitchen-garden,—it conſiſts principally in a 
69-0 annual digging; proper x moaned. 5 

owing and planing the crops properly; prick- 

ing out, planting, and tranſplanting various 
particular crops ; keeping the ground clean 
from weeds; aud watering the crops occa- 
tionally in ſummer. | 

As to digging, —a general digging muſt be 
performed annually in winter or ſpeing, for 
the reception of the principal crops; alſo as 
eſten as any new crops are to be ſown or plant- 


have the moiſteſt ſort of dung, an 
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ed at any ſeaſon of the year; remarking, that, 

the general digging for the reception of 

main crops of principal eſculents in ſpring, 

{hould adviſe to petform it always by trench- 

ing either one or two ſpades deep, beſides the 

paring at top; though, except for ſome deep- 
plants, as carrots, parſneps, &c. one 


 roornn 
good Bade depth may be ſufficient for com- 


mon trenching, unleſs on particular occaſions, 
to trench as E85 as the good ſoil admits, to 
turn the exhauſted earth to the bottom, and 
the freſh to the top to renew the ſoil. How- 
ever, ſhould be careful not to trench deeper 
than the proper fertile ſoit; and the trenching 
only one ſpade deep will much more effec- 
tually renew the ſoil than plain digging ; and 
by paring the top of each trench, two or 
three inches Jeep into the bottom, all ſeeds of 
weeds on the ſurface are thereby buried fo 
deep, that they cannot grow; and I ſhould 
likewiſe adviſe that the general digging be per- 
formed principally in winter, or early in ſprung; 
but would be much the better if ſome conſider- 
able time before the ſeaſon for putting in the 
crops, that the ground may have the advan- 
tage of fallow, to meliorate aud enrich it; and 
always let the ground be trenched in rough 
ridges, that it may receive all poſhble benefit 
from the ſun, air, rains, froſt, &c. to ferti- 
liſe and pulveriſe the ſoil, as it is ſoon levelled 
down for the reception of ſeeds and plants; 
and this levelling down will be an additional 
improvement, in breaking, dividing, and me- 
liorating the earth, Plain digging, however, 
may be ſufficient for moſt of the ſlight crops, 
elpecially in ſummer or autumn, after the 
ground has been trench-digged in the general 
winter or ſpring digging. See DiccrxG and 
TrxExXCHING. | 
As to manure, — any kind of dung, or com- 
poſt of dung and earth, is proper; and if this 
could be ſuited to the nature of the ſuil, it might 
be the greater advantage; that is, for ground 
of a ſtrong, heavy, cold nature, have for ma- 
nure, a compoſt of well-rotted dung, aſhes, 
or any ſandy earths; and if light ſandy ground, 
Fi heavy 
earths (ſee Couposr, &c.) Though any 
kind of well-rotted dung will ſuit as proper 
inanure for almoſt every ſoil, but none better 
than the dung of old hot-beds, which is the 
moſt common manure in Kitchen-gardens, 
being horſe ſtable- dung, firſt uſed in hot-beds, 
where it becomes rotted to a ſoft, moiſt tem- 
perament, of an extremely enriching qualty, 
ang ſuits almoſt all kinds of ſoil and plants; 
or ſome of the ſame quality from dung-hills is 
equally eligible ; but well-rotted neat's-dung is 


alſo very good, particularly for light-grounds ; 
or 
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or a compoſt of different kinds, as horſe-dung. 


neat's-dung, hog's-dung, farm-yard dung, or 
mulch, aſhes, lime - rubbiſh broken ſmall, ſaw- 
duſt, rotten tan, having all lain together till well 
rotted, will make excellent compoſt manure. 
See ComeosT, Dodds, &. 

The manuring, or dunging the ground, 
may be neceſſary every year or two; for all 
crops being of an exhauſting nature in every 
ſoil, the yegetative vigour of the ſoils mult be 
ſupporied accordingly by a proper application 
of manure; but once every two or three 
years, at furtheſt, the ground in general. wall 
want amendment ; though, where there 1s plen- 
ty of dung, give it as far as it will go Corey 
year, eſpecially for the principal crops, ſuc 
as onions, cauliflowers, cabbages, &c. for as 
the different crops exhauſt the ſoil, the ad- 
dition of dung fertiliſes and renews it; which 
when duly applied in proper quantities, the 
various crops will not only be much finer, 
but arrive to earlier perfection than in poor 
ſtarved ground. 

But tor ſome particular crops, ground 
which has been well manured the year before, 
will be rather more eligible than immediate 
freſh dunging the ſame year, ſuch as for ſome 
of the long fuſiform-rooted kinds, as carrots 
and parſneps, &c. unleſs the dung is perfect- 
ly rotted, mellow and mouldry, that theſe 
long roots can readily make their way ſtraight 
Fug in their perpendicular, downward 
growt 
or lumpy, 1s more apt to impede the perpen- 
ere Vedran radicle, and occaſion the 
main root to fork or grow crooked, more 
eſpecially the carrots, which alſo, in ſome 
freſh - dunged ground, are ſometimes apt to 
canker. 

All manuring ſhould generally be perform- 
ed in winter or ſpring, to be dug in at the 
general annual digging ; taking opportunity 
of troſty or very dry weather to wheel in the 
dung for the principal. manuring, as it may 
then be performed more eaſy and clean with- 


out clog2ing, or ſpoiling the walks, or tear- 


ing up the ground; laying it in heaps by 
barrow-fuls at equal diſtances ; afterwards 
ſpread it evenly, and dig it in one ſpade deep, 
as directed under the articles Dio and 
Dvuxss. | 

In regard to cropping the ground, the pro- 
per ſituation for, and method of raifing the 
different plants is fully exhibited under their 
reſpective articles; we will therefore only 
hint here, that it is eligible to allot the drieſt, 
warmeſt, and moſt ſunny ſituation for the 
early crops, and the other parts for the main 
crops. 


for when the dung manure is rank 
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The borders under the ſouth walls are pro- 
per for railing the earlieſt plants, as early peas, 
beans, radiſhes, ſpinach, lettuce, carrots, ſmall 
ſallad herbs, kidney-beans, &c. the eaſt and 
weſt borders for ſucceſſion of early crops; and 


| the north borders, which being thady and cool, 


ſerye for raiſing and pricking out many ſmall 
plants, flips, and cuttings in ſummer ; though 
all theſe borders in every expoſure may be 
made uſeful at all ſeaſons. The borders next 
the eſpaliers are proper for crops of ſmall plants 
at all ſeaſons of the year, as lettuce, endivec, 
ſpinach, ſmall-ſallad herbs, ftrawberries, and 
{everal others, both to ſtand, and for trauſ- 
plantation, according to the mode of culture 
of the different ſorts ; and by keeping all the 
borders conſtantly well furniſhed with vari- 
ous eſcuicnts, diſpoſed according to their dit- 
terent growths, they, beſides their uſefulneſs, 
effect a delightful variety. 

The borders, however, under the walls are 
by ſome authors ſtrictly prohibited from the 
growth of culinary plants, on a ſuppoſition 
of their robbing the trees of nounthment ; 
but as the ſouth borders being ſo valuable for 
raiſng many eatly crops, ſuch as radiſhes, 
lettuces, ſpinach, ſmall-fallad herbs, carrots, 
peas, beans, kidney-beans, &c. they ſhould 
not be loſt; in ſhort all the other borders will 
be extremely uſeful in their turn; and when 
the borders are properly manured every year 
or two, I never found any material incon- 
venience ariſe to the trees. Peas and beans 
are particularly forbid to be grown on theſe 
borders : it is probable they might be better 
without them ; but if only the lower-growing 
{forts are cultivated, and theſe in wide rows, 
and not too cloſe to the trees, there will be 
no danger of their being injured by the crops, 
eipecially, as above hinted, if care is taken to 
recruit the ſoil occaſionally with rotten dung. 

In the internal parts, called the quarters, 
ſhould always be raiſed the larger principal 
crops,. ſuch as cabbages, cauliiowers, broc- 
coli, coleworts, peas, beans, kidney-heans, 
onions, leeks, carrots, parſneps, beet, pota- 
toes, turneps, artichokes, celery, general 
crops of lettuces, ſpinach, horſe-radiſh, &c. 

As many of the eſculent plants ſucceed beſt 
in rows, ſuch as peas, beans, caulilowers, and 
all the cabbage kinds, tranſplanted lettuces, en- 
dive, potatoes, artichokes, Jeruſalem artichokes, 
celery, and ſome others, particular regard is 
requilite, that the rows are at a proper diſtance 
for the plants to. have full {cope to grow, as 
directed for each ſort under their proper heads; 
and would adviſe that all the tall-growing 
forts, cloſe ſown in drills, as peas, beans, kid- 
ney-beans, &c. for early crops, have their 
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rows ranging ſouth and north, if poſſidle, that | 


the ſun may ſhine n each fide of the rows 
more effeQually, as welt as on the ground be- 
tween the rows, both of which are of more ad- 
vantage to early crops than may be generally 
imagined ; for when the rows range eaſt and 
_ weſt, one row ſhades another, fo that when the 
plants grow up, they cannot all receive an 
equal benefit of the fun. * 

The great art in cropping a Kitchen-gar- 
den is to make the moſt of every part of the 
ground, where neceſſary, by having every 
part well occupied, and as many crops annu- 
ally as poſſible, as practiſed by the experienced 
market-gardeners and others, who have occa- 
non to cultivate the whole Kitchen-ground to 
every poſſible advantage; often mo two 
or three different crops advancing in fucceſ- 
five order together on the ſame compartment, 
eſpecially where the principal crop is in wide 
rows, as in cauliflowers, cabbages, beans, 
&c. other kinds are frequently inter-cropped, 
at a proper period, or of peculiar growth in 
the reſpective forts, not to impede each other 
or the principal crops above intimated; either 
fometimes flight crops of quick growth to 
come off foon, or by the time the others 
begin to advance conſiderably ; or ſometimes, 
in the advanced ſtate of the main crops, 
they are inter-cropped with others of a more 
continuing and larger growth to be — 
forward, ready, as the others are going off, 
fully occupying the ſame ground in a ſucceſ- 
ſion crop in ſome advanced growth, where- 
by both tune and ground are Ee gain: 
ed; though, where there is a plentiful ſcope 
of Kitchen-graund, eſpecially in private gar- 
dens, any conſiderable inter-cropping would 
be unneceſſary, as generally each ſort raiſed 
ſeparately, will, in ſome degree, be ſuperior : 
however, on the other hand, as in many 
places the Kitchen-ground is much limited, it 
is incumbent on the occupier or cultivator to 
contrive to inter- crop occaſionally in various 
crops agreeably to the above intimations, and 
which is moſt generally hinted in the culture 
of the reſpedtire forts under their proper ge- 
nera. 

Wich regard to the methods of ſowing and 
planting the different crops, — ſome ate ſown in 
drills, but the greater part by broad-caſt on 
the ſurface, and the ſeeds moſt generally raked 
in, or the carth ſpread over them; and as to 
planting out the different plants, it 1s moſt 


commonly done by dibble, and ſome forts in 


drills or trenches, as 2 for aſparagus; 
fee DRILIL-SO WING, Sowixo SEED, PAN T- 
ING, TRANSPLANTING, DiBBLE, Hoe, 
Sec. | | 


others particularl 
— be carefu 
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Deſtroying weeds is a moſt neceſſary cul- 
ture in the Kitchen-garden, and which muſt 
be very particularly attended to in ſpring and 
ſummer, for the ſucceſs of the crops greatly 
depends upon that work; ir may be perform- 
ed both by hand and hoe, occaſionally hand- 
weeding is proper for all cloſe- grow ing {mall 
plants, that either do not require thinning at 
all, or are only to be thinned by degrees; 


but by hoeing, in many caſes where the 


plants ſtand wide in rows, the broad hoe 
muſt be applied, both as the moſt expeditious 
method of killing the weeds, and the moſt et- 
fectual for the benefit of the plants, by ſtirring 
the earth about them; likewife ſmall hoeing 
is effectual for many ſmall plants that _— 
thinning, and are deemed to be thinned ei- 
ther in part, or hoed out at once to their due 
diſtances, ſuch as” onions, carrots, parſneps, 
beet, turneps, &c. (fee HokIxN o); obſerving 
in either mode of e 4am. weeds, always 
proceed to it time enough before the weeds 
begin to ſpread much, or are above an inch 
high ; then the work may be performed with 
eaſe and expedition, and to the greater benefit 
of the crops, by having the weeds timely de- 
ſtroyed; always chuſing dry weather for de- 
ſtroying weeds by hoe; and in hoeing between 
plants in rows, ſuch as beans, kidney- 
beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. always in 
the firſt and fecond hoeing draw a little earth 
up about their ſtems; which will greatly 
ſtrengthen the plants, and forward their 
growth. | 

The utmoſt attention is neceſſary never to 
ſuffer weeds to ſtand to perfect their ſeeds in 
any part, whether in crop or vacant, or on 
dung-hills, or compoſt heaps, as they would 
lay the foundation of ſeveral years' trouble to 
extirpate them ; for as, in digging or hoeing 
the ground, ſome of the ſeeds would be bu- 
ried ncar the ſurface, others much deeper, at 
every time of ſtirring the earth a freſh crop 
of weeds would arife from the fame ſeeds ; 
which verifies the ſaying, One year's ſeed- 
ing makes ſeven years' weeding,” 

When weeds, however, are unavoidably 
ſuffered to grow large, or 82 advanced 
towards ſeeding, and are pulled up, or hoed 
down, let them, if poſſible, be carried off the 
ground, as many ſorts will often flower and 
perfect their ſeeds as they lic, particularly the 
ned he Forres: Kinds, as dandelion, groundſel, 

C. 

And with reſpect to root-weeds, i. e. thoſe 
with perennial Toots, ſuch as bear-bind, 
couch-graſs, &c. the roots of which, and all 
y of the hike creeping growth, 

y picked out, at every time 
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of «digging the ground; for the leaſt bit will 


ow and greatly increaſe; and in ſpring or 
in ſummer, as often as they ſhoot above 
ground, ſhould be pulled up, or, where the 
hoe can come, deeply hoed ; which, if often 
repeated in dry weather, will greatly diminiſh 
them. | * 8 
Watering the Kitchen- garden is only ne- 
ceſſary in warm dry weather, to particular 
plants, more eſpecially to all thoſe - newly 
tranſplanted ; this in particular ſhould never 
be omitted, where practicable; for by giving 
each new-ſet plant directly ſome water, it ſet- 
tles the earth cloſe about their roots, the 
ſooner ſet to growing freely, and eſtabliſh 
themſelves 7 and in hot dry weather, 
the watering ſhould be repeated every day or 
two for a week, till the plants have taken 
new root, and ſet to growing afreſh. Water- 
ing is alſo often requiſite in dry weather in the 
latter part of fpring and during the ſummer 
feaſon, to beds of new-ſown {mall ſeeds; alſo 
after they come up, if the dry hot weather 
continues. Some forts of plants require con- 
tinued occaſional waterings throughout the 
ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, ſuch as all plants 
in hot-beds, as cucumbers, &c. as directed 
under the reſpective articles. In performing 
the watering, that for new tranſplanted plants 
placed ſingly in wide rows, is commonl 
performed with the roſe or head of the wa- 
tering-pot off, giving it only juſt about each 
plant; though, in cloſer crops, it all the ground 
is occaſionally watered, it will be the more be 
neficial to the plants. However, where the 
plants ſtand cloſe, either tranſplanted, or feed- 
lings in theſeed-bed, the watering ſhould be per- 
formed with the head of the pot on, giving it 
all over the plants, ground and all; obſerving 
in watering beds of ſmall feeds, or fmall 
ſcedling plants, not to water too heavy or haſ- 
tily, left it waſh the feeds or plants out of the 
ground. | 
All general watering - in ſummer, in hot 
ſunny weather, ſhould be performed princi- 
pally in a morning or afternoon, that the 
moiſture may have time to ſoak to the roots 
of the plants before it is exhaled by the ſun's 
heat. | 
Neatneſs ſhould alſo be obſerved in the 
Kitchen-garden as well as in the plealure- 
ground, though not with that elegance as ne- 
ceſſary in the latter; only a common uſetul 
neatneſs ; for a Well-kept Kitchen-garden is 
to many as agreeable to walk in as the fineſt 
flower-garden ; keep, theretore, all the walks 
particularly, and the principal outward, bor- 
ders, clean from weeds, and all manner of 
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and leaves of plants to remain; the ſame 
ſhould alſo be obſerved of the quarters or in- 
ternal diviſions, clearing off all decayed cab- 
bage-leaves, decayed peas and bean-ſtalks, 
broken or eras artichoke-leaves, and other 
large rubbiſhy matter: for, befides their 
littering appearance, ſome forts, ſuch as the 
decayed leaves of all the cabbage kinds, arti- 
chokes, &c. are apt to emit diſagreeable ſmells, 
and harbour flugs and other crawling vermin ; 
fo ſhould always be cleared of, eſpecially in 
gardens where company often walk. 

And as crops are cleared. off the ground, 
always broad-hoe it to cut up all the weeds; 
and if the weeds are large, it is proper to rake 
them off, eſpecially if it is like to be wet 
weather; but if dry and funny, they will ſoon 
die; though where large and rubbiſhy, you 
ſhould fork off the grofier part, clear away. 

In autumn and winter, as the ground be- 
comes vacant from crops, manure ſuch as re- 
quires it, and trench the ground up ia ridges,. 
previous to ſpring cropping ; for it greatly im- 
proves all ground to lie thus expoſed to the 
weather ſome months before it is ſown or 
planted. 


Kitchen-garden Plants. 
K1TCHEN-GARDEN PLANTS. - Havin 
given directions above for the making * 
general culture of the Kitchen- garden, a liſt 
of the principal plants neceſſary to furniſſi 
ſuch gardens, will, we preſume, be proper in 
this place; which notwithſtanding their be- 
ing all fully treated of under their reſpedive 
zenera, yet by collecting them into one point 
of view, with thort hints of their method of 
propagation, will greatly aſſiſt the memory of 
every one, in furnithing his garden at the pro- 

per ſeafon. 

We will exhibit each fort under its gene- 
rical botanic name, viz. 

AGARICUS campeſtris, —Field agaric, or 
muthroom. Propsgation' by ſpawn” of the 
root, or inviſible feed, running in lumps of 
earth or dung. Autuinn the proper ſeaſon. 

ALL1UM, garlick, onion; leek, &c. The 
forts are: | 

ALLluu fativum, manured” garlick, of 
which there are—large white garlick—red 
garlick. Propagation by the cloves of the 
root. | 

ALL1UM Scorodopraſum, rocambole. Pro- 
pagation by the root and bulbs from the ſtalk. 

ALLLIUM Cepa, the onion—common oval. 
Straſburgh onion great oval Portugal onion 
flat Shins Spanith onion—flat red Spanith 
onion—ſilver-fKkinned onion—hulbleſs-rooed 
Welch onion. Propagation of all by ſeed 
annually. 


rubbiſh, not ſuffering the decayed uſelets ſtalks 
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_ Attrva Schanoproſum, chives, or cives. 
By dividing the roots. | | 

ALLiva 4/calontgm, eſcalot, or ſhallot. 
By otf. ſets of the root. 

Allien Cepa canadenſe. Canada tree- 
onion, Propagation by ott-fer bulbs of the 
root, and the bulbs at top of the ſtalk. | 

ALLiuM Porrum, the leck—broad-leaved 
London leek—narrow-leaved leek. By feed 
annually. h 
. AXETRUM, 
lowing ſpecies : 

ASETHUM graves/ens, common dill. By 
ſced annually. 

ANETHUM Feniculum, ſennel—light-green- 
leaved—dark-=green fennel—fſweet ſeeded fen- 
nel. By ſeed, alſo by ſlipping the old roots. 

AXETHUM fmnzcchzo, or Jahan fennel. By: 
ſeed annually. | | 

ANGELICA /ativa, or archange!:ca—com- 
mon Angelica. By feed annually. 

Ariux, parſley, celery, &c. conſiſting of 
the following forts : 

Alux Petreſelinum, parſley — common 
plane-leaved pariley cu led-leaved common 
parſley—broad-leaved, or large-rooted parſ- 
ley ; the two former for their leaves, and the 
lauter for its root. All raiſed by ſeed in 
ſpring. 

AP1UM dulce, celery— common upright 
_ celery—upright celery with folid ſtalks — tur- 
nep-roated ipreading celery— All by ſced in 
the ſpring, for traniplantng in ſummer and 
autumn. 

ASPARAGUS officinalis, common aſpara- 
gus. By ſecd : and once raiſed, the roots abide 
tor years. 

ATRIPLEx hortenfis. Garden orach - white- 
leaved garden orach—green orach—purple 
orach. By feed annually. 

BETA wu/zaris. he beet, of which 
there are : 

Bra Cicla, common culinary beet 
green-leaved culinary beet — White beet — 
chard, or great whie Swiſs beet — mangel 
wurzel beet. All by ſecd annually. 

BETA rabrda, red beet—large, long, red- 
rooted beet — turnep-rooted red beet - red 
Tooted beet, with green leaves pale - red beet; 
but thoſe wich dark-red leaves and roots are 
the only ſorts for uſe. By ſeed annually. 

Box AGO, beorage, Some vaneties. All 
raiſed by feed annually in autumn or ſpring. 

Bagssica, the cabbage, cauliflower, broc- 
coli, turnep, &c. Ihe torts are: 

Ba AssIcA gleracca, the cabbage, of which 
there are: — mall early ſummer cabbage— 
dwarf early ſugar-loaf-ſhaped cabbage 
large, hollow, ſugar-loaf cabbage — early 
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gill, &c. conſiſting of che ſol- 


ci 
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Ruſſia cabbage - common round white cab- 
1 hollow cabbage — oval hol- 
low cabbage — flat - topped 9 45M — muſk. 
ſcented cabbage—giant cabba ed cabbage. 
All by ſeed aunually in ſpring and autumn, 
for uic all the year. | 
Br ass1CA ſabaude, ſavoy cabbage—com- 
mon green curled ſavoy—large green Dutch 
ſavoy—yellow ſavoy. By ſeed. annually in 


{ ſpring, for autumn and winter uſe. 


Br ass1ca laciniata, laciniated, and other 
open-leaved cole—green cutled borecole—red 
curled borecole - thick-leaved curled borecole 
—finely fringed borecole—broad, erect, curl- 
ed-leaved Siberian borecole, or Scotch cole, 
or kale, red and green—common plane-leaved 


green colewort ; none of thele ever cabbage, 


but always remain open and looſe quite to 
the heart ; are remarkably hardy, and proper 
for winter ule. All raiſed by feed annually in 
ſpring and ſummer.  - 0 

BRASS. n turnep cabbage 
tur nep Cabbage, with the turnep above ground 
—with the turnep under ground. By ſeed. 

BraAsSica, Cauliflara, the cauliflower. 

carly cauliflower—late cauliflower. By feed 
annually in ſpring and autumn. 
Ba Asste A ztalica, Italian braffica, or broc- 
coli—early purple broccoli—late large purple 
broccoli, comprehending ſome varieties, with 
blue, brown, green, aud yellowiſh heads 
dwarf purple broccoli - white, or cauliflower- 
broccoli— black broccoh. All by ſeed in 
ſpring and beginning of ſummer, for autumn, 
winter, and ſpring ule. | 

Ba Ass IA Rapa, the turnep—early Dutch 
turnep— white round turnep — green-topped 
turnep—red-topped turnep—yellow turnep— 
oblong white turnep — long white-rooted 
3 turnep—round purple French turnep. 
By ſeed in ſpring and ſummer, for uſe moſt 
part of the year. 

CALENDULA 9ffcinalis, common officinal 
marigold, ſeveral varieties. By ſeed annualiy 
in ſpring, ſummer, or autumn. 

CicroRIUM Endivia, endive—green curled 
endive — White curled endive — broad-leaved 
Batavian cndive. By ſecd annually in ſum- 
mer, from May till July, for autumn and 
winter ſervice. 

_ CoCcHLEARIA armeraca, horſe-radiſh. By 
pieces of the roots in ſpring, for uſe moſt part 
of the year. | ; 

CRAMBE, ſea-colewort. By feed in ſpring ; 
but once raiſed, the roots remain tor years, 
lending up ſhoots for uſe in ſpring and ſum- 
mer. 

CucumMis, the cucumber and melon. The 
ſorts are : | 

Crcovnis 
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- Cvcynrs "ſativa, the eveumber early 


mort prickly cocumber—early cluſter-cucum- | 
ber long. Teen, prickly cucumber—long, 
white, prickly cucumber — long, ſmooth, 
green, Turkey cucumber — large, ſmooth, 
white cucumber—large, ſmooth, green, Ro- 
man cucumber. All by ſeed annually uy 
ſpring and ſummer. | 
Cvcumtrs Melo, the melon —Romana me- 
lon—Cantalteupe melon ; of each ſome va- 
rieties; and ſeveral other ſorts ; ſee their Cul- 
ture. By feed annually in ſpring. 
_ CvevRBITA, the gourd and water melon, 


of each different forts ; ſee CUCURBITA. By | 


ſeed annually m ſpring. 
CyNaRa, artichoke and cardoon. The 
ſorts are : | 
CynARA Scolymus, common artichoke, of 
which are—globular-headed, red Dutch arti- 
choke—oval-headed, green French artichoke. | 
By fuckers from the {ces of the old plants in 
ſpring—of many years' duration. 
CyYNARA Cardunculus, the cardoon. By 
ſeed annually in ſpring. | | 
Davevs Carota, the carrot—orange-co- 
loured carrot—red carrot—yellow carrot— 
white carrot. By feed annually in ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn, for uſe moſt part of 


the year.” 

Hr LIANTHVUS tuberoſus, tuberous ſunflow- 
er, or Jeruſalem artichoke. By pieces of the 
root annually in fpring. | 

Hys$0PrVs gfficinal:s, common officinal hyſ- 
ſop. By ſeed in ſpring, and by flips and cut- 
tings of its branches, 

ACTUCA, letuce—early green cabbage- 
lettuce—white cabbage-lettuce—brown Dutch 
cabbage-lettuce—great adinirable cabbage-let- 
tuce—green and white hall-cabbage-lettuce— 


green cos-lettuce — white cos-lettuce — black | 


cos-lettuce ſpotted Aleppo cos-lettuce — 
brown Celicia lettuce imperial lettuce red 
capuchin lettuce green capuchin lettuce— 
curled lettuce. All by ſeed annually in ſpring. 
ſummer and autumn, for uſe moſt part of the 
year, | 

LavanDULA, lavender. The forts are, 


LAvANDULA fpica, ſpike-flowered com- 


mon lavender — common narrow-leaved — 
broad-leaved—blue-flowered— white-flowered 


—and dwarf lavender. By flips in ſpring | 


of many years' continuance. | 

LAvANDULA Stzchas, ſtœchas or French 
lavender. By flips or cuttings, and by feed— 
of many years” duration. | 

Leripivmt ſativam, garden-creſs—com- 
mon ſmall-leaved —- broad-leaved —- curled- 
leaved. By feed at different times of the year, 
according as the plants are wanted. 


EIT 
Meret1ss84 9fficrnalis, balm. By dividn 

the roots in ſpring or autumn—many yea 

duration. | Pho mode 

MENTHA, mint, penny-royal, &. viz. 

MENTHA viridis, green common ſpear- 
mint — curled-leaved fpear-mint — variegated 
fpear-mint. By dividing the roots, by young 
plants, and by cuttings of the ſtalks in ſpring 
and continue many years. "INE" 

MENTHA priperita, pepper-mint. By roots 
and plants, &e. like the former. 

MENTHA Pulegium, penny-royal. By di- 
viding and flipping the plants, as for the 
mint. 
| Ocymvun Baflicum, baſil. Several varie- 
ties, fee OcyMum. By feed in fpring. 

OR1TGANUM, marjoram — common, wild, 
perennial pot marjoram — winter perennial 
{weet-marjoram--marjorana, or annual ſweet- 
marjoram. By ſeeds in ſpring, and the two 
former alſo by ſlipping the roots. 

Pas FIN ACA ſativa, parſnep. By ſeed an- 
nually in ſpring, for winter uſe. | 

PHASEOLUS vulgaris, common kidney- 
bean, which may be divided into two claſſes, 


—dwarts and runners. 
— Dwarfs, are—early hie 
early yellow —liver-coloured—fpeckled dwarf 
anterbury white dwarf — Batterſea white 
dwarf—large white dwarf—cream-coloured- 
dwarf—black dwarf—fparrow-ege dwarf 
amber-ſpeckled dwarf. All by ſeed annually 
ar different times from April till Auguſt. 

— wn kid-carlt runner, 
and white variety — large Dutch runner 
Bitterſea white — runner va- 
riable runner. By ſeed like the former. 


| Pisvw, the pea—Charlon pea golden 


Charlton — earlieſt golden Charlton — long 
Reading hotſpur—Maſfters* hotfpur— Spaniſh 
morotto—green nonpareil—early dwarf mar- 
rowfat—large marrowfat— | Tounciva),. 
or union—whie rouncival—Ledman's dwarf 
pea —imall fugar pea—large fugar-pea—cluf- 
ter-pea — Crown-pea — egg-pea—iickle pea, 
&c. All by ſeed annually, at different times 
from October till June. 

PoRTULACA oferacea, purſlane — green. 
purſſane—golden purflane. Both forts by 
ſeed, in April and May. 

PoTERIUM, Sanrgui/orba, burnet. By ſeed 
and parting the roots. 

RaPRANUs /ativus, the radiſh—fhort-top- 
ped early radiſh—long-topped radiſh—deep- 
red radith pale- red, tranſparent, mild radiſh 
ſalmon- coloured radiſh-—{mall white tur- 
nep- rooted radiſh-ſmall red turnep radiſh— 
large, white, turnep-rooted Spaniſh radiſh— 
large, black, turnep-rooted Spaniſh radiſh. 
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All the forts by ſeed at different times. from 


Auguſt ; but the latter 


Chriſtmas till July 
June and July, for au- 


fown principally - 
tumn and winter uſe. 

. RosMARINUsS, roſemary, ſome varieties. 
By layers, flips, and cuttings, in ſpring. 

Rumex Aceteſa, ſorrel — common long- 
leaved forrel—round-leaved French ſorrel 
barren ſorrel. By parting the roots, and the 
firſt ſort alſo plentitully by ſeed. 

 RuTaA graveslent, rue; ſeveral varieties. 
All by flips and cuttings. —Alfo by ſeed. 

SALVIA, ſage, clary, &c. The forts are: 

Salvia 2ffcinalis, common ſage—red ſage 
— broad-leaved green fage—narrow-leaved 
green ſage—broad-leaved hoary ſfage—lage 
of virtue—wormwood fage, &c. By lips in 
April, May, and June. | . 

Salvia Sclarca, clary, By ſeed annually. 

SATUREJA, favory—winter perennial ſa- 
vory—fummer annual ſavory. Both by ſeed, 
and the former alto by flips. + 

ScanDix Cerefelium, chervil, By ſeed an- 
nually in Auguſt, for winter and ſpring uſe, 
or fown alſo in ſpring and ſummer, for ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 

SCORZONERA, /corzoxera, an eatable root, 
raĩſed from ſeed in ſpring. 

Stix Als, muſtard—white muſtard —black 
muſtard— field or wild muſtard: the former 
to uſe young in ſallad, and the two laſt for 
their Gods, to make the table fauce called 
muſtard. All by feed ia ſpring, or it tor fal- 
lads, at any tune of the year. ; 

Stun S:/arum, ſkirret; an eatable root. 
By off-ſets commonly, of the root, alſo by 
ſeeds. 

SMYRSNIUM Olaſatrum, Aliſanders, or Alex- 
anders. By ſeed annually in ſpring. 

SOLANUM, night-ſhade, furniſhes the po- 
tatoe and tomatoe. The forts are: 

SOLANUM tubero/ſum, tuberous-rooted ſo- 
lanum, or potatoe—common round red po- 


tatoe—carly round red - oblong red—deep-red 
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or ſmooth- ſeeded - triangu 


ty, 
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—pale-red—rough red white kidney-ſhaped 
large red-ended kidney — white round 
white cluſter—prolitc American. By pieces 
of the roots, or the roots whole, in ſpring. 
\lio by ſeed ' occaſionally to obtain new va- 
rieties. | | 

SOLANUM Lycoper/icum, tomatoe, or loye- 
apple; ſome varieties. All by ſeed 3 

SPINACIA, ſpinach — round thick-leaved- 


lar-leaved, or prick- 
ly- ſeeded; the former for ſpring and ſummer 
crops, the latter to ſtand the winter, Both 
by ſeed annually in ſpring, ſummer and au- 
tumn, for uſe moſt part of the year. 
TANACETUM vulgare, common tanſey. 
By parting the roots in ſpring or autumn. 
Trymvs vulgaris, common thyme ; hav- 
ing ſome varieties. By ſeeds in March and 
April; alſo by flips of the root and branches, 
and by cuttings ; but ſeed_is the only way to 
raiſe a quantity of the common fort ; and the 
other methods to continue the varieties, or 
for any general ſupply, as may be 4 xt 
Trxacorocon porrifelium, ſalſafy, an 
eſculent root. By ſeeds annually in {pring. 
TROP&AOLUM, Indian creſs, or naitur- 
tum—naſturtium minus—naſturuum majus; 
their flowers for garnith and ſallads, and their 
ſeeds to pickle. Raifed annually from ſeeds 
in ſpring. | 54 «6 1 
VALERIANA Locuſta, corn-ſallad, or 
lamb's-lettuce. By ſeed in ſpring and- au- 
tumn. 
Vicia Faba, the bean— early Mazagan— 
early Liſbon—long-pod—Turkey long-pod— 
toker bean—Sandwich bean—W indior bean 
—white-blofſomed — red-bloſſomed— Spaniſh 
bean—nonpareil bean—dwart fan bean, ve 
low. All of them by ſeed annually, at dit. 
ferent times from October until June. 
For a particular deſcription, and method of 
culture of all theſe Kitchen -garden plants, 
ſee each under its reſpective genus as a- 
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Al 
T ABIATUS Fh, a lip-flower : a mono- 


petalous irregular flower, divided into 

two principal diviſions, reſembling two lips. 
Labiated or Lip-flowers' make part of the 
ringent or grinning tribe (ſee CproLLa 
P1NGENS) ; and of which are moſt of the ver- 
ticillate plants, as balm, mint, hyſſop, ſage, 
clary, marjoram, ſavory, lavender, thyme, 
and many others, moſt of which produce 
their flowers in a verticillus, or whort round 
the ſtalks and branches. See VERTICIL TVs. 
LABYRINTH, a maze or ſort of wilder- 
neſs- plantation, abounding with hedges and 
walks, diſtributed into many winding and in- 
tricate turnings, leading to one common cen- 
tre, extremely difficult to find out; deſigned in 
large gardens by way of amuſement. 
3 is formed with hedges, com- 
monly in double rows, leading in various in- 
tricate turnings, backward and forward, with 
intervening plantations and gravel walks al- 
ternately between hedge and hedge; and the 
great aim is to have the walk contrived in ſo 
many mazy; intricate windings to and fro, 
that a perſon may have much labour and dit- 
ficulty to find out the centre of the Labyrinth, 
by meeting with as many ſtops and diſap- 
pointments as poſſible; for he muſt not croſs 
or break through the hedges; ſo that in a 
well-contrived Labyrinth a ſtranger will often 
entirely loſe himſelt, ſo as neither to find his 
way to the centre, nor out again che way he 


— 


came in. | ({5-9 

Theſe Labyrinths are rarely introduced 
now in our modern garden defigns ; and ſcarce 
to be ſeen, but in ſome old noble gardens. 

As to the plan of them, it is impoſſible to 
expreſs it with any propriety by words, no 
faither than the above hints; but there are 
different plans, and the contrivance of them 
muſt depend on the ingenuity of the deſigner. 

But as to their hedges, walks, and trees; 
the hedges are uſually of hornbeam, but may 
alſo be of beech _ elm, or any other that 
can be kept neat by clipping (tee l 
The walks ſhould be five wide at leaſt, 
laid with gravel and neatly rolled; and the 
trees and ſhrubs to form a thicket of wood 
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Luc. | 
kinds of the deciduous tribe, interſperſed; if you 


pleaſe, with ſome ever-greens ; and in the 


middle of the Labyrinth ſhould be a ſpacious 


| open for the centre. 


Sometimes ſmall Labyrinths are formed 
with box-edgings, and borders for plants, and 
alleys for walking, in imitation of the lar 
ones, and which have a good effect in ſmall 
gardens. a * | 4 3892 
LACHENALIA a genus of bulbous-root- 
ed exotics for the green-houſe. 41 
Claſs and order, Herandria Monogynia. 
Charafers.] CaLyx, none. Cokol LA, 
fix erect petals, joining at their baſe, and un- 
equal ; the three outward ones ſhorter. STA- 
MINA, fix ſubulate filaments, Joined to the 
baſe of the petals, and topped with oblong 
anthere. PISTILLUM, an oval germen with 
a ſubulate ſtyle, crowned with a ſingle ſtig- 
ma. _PERICARPIUM, an oval three-winged 
capfule with three cells, containing mauy glo- 
boſe ſeeds, 5 | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus; the 
, moſt material are the two following 
I. LACHENALIA orchiordes, 8 | 
Spotted-leaved  Lackenatia.] Lachenalia 
with lanceolate fpotted leaves, Thorter than 
the flower-ſtem, and bell-ſhaped © corollas . 
growing in a ſpike. { +H NEWS 
2. LACHENALIA 'tricolor. 371 
Three-coloured Lachenalia,] Lachenalia with 
a round bulbous root, oblong, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and cylindraceous flowers, the three 
interior petals doubly longer than the three 
exterior; they terminate in an upright ſpike ſe- 


| ven or eight inches high, and grow on ſliort 


foot-ſtalks nodding downwards. This plant 
receives its name fricelor from three colours 
in each flower, the baſe being red, the middle 
green, and the extremities of the petals yel-" 
low. | e f 
Theſe plants require to be ſheltered in the 
reen-houſe Uuring the winter,” they flower 
in the ſpring, and the bloom may be forward- 
ed by being placed in the ſtove. The propa- 
gation is by off-ſets from the bulbs when the 
plant is at reſt. ("SLIP 11 


LAC TESCEN TIA, tmilkineſs. Lacteſcent 


between the hedges may be any of the hardy 


plants are ſuch as abound with a milky joiee, 
| = ST ſuch 
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fuch as lettuce Clactuca), dandelion, and many 
others. Ka | 7; 

The colqur of - Mes juice in queſtion is 
white in moſt plants, —_ in ſome it is 
yellow, in others red; moſt 


compound flowers, which are of an innocent 
quality. Þ 624.6 

Among the poiſonous ſorts may be reckon- 
ed, euphorbirm, ſumach, celandine, caſſada, 
cardinal- flower, ſwallow- wort, apocynum, &c. 

Among choſe innocent in their quality, are 
all the ſorts of the lact᷑uca ſativa, or cultivated 
lettuce, ſalſafy, dandelion, &c. | 

rater genus furniſhes all 

ſpecies on is rniſhes a 

dur Ae * of Lettuce; all of which 
are herbaceous annuals of great eſtimation 
for ſallads, and many culinary purpoſes; are 
in greateſt perfection in ſummer, but may 
continued moſt part of the year; though being 
rather impatient of ſevere froſt, cannot be 
obtained in any tolerable perfection in win- 
ter, unleſs under ſhelter of frames, 
&c. Their cabbaged inner leaves are the uſe- 
ful parts, which 8 obtained perfection, 
the plants ſoon after ſhoot up tall branch 
ſtalks, terminated by compound yellowil 5 
flowers. 


Claſs and order, Syngene/fia Polygamia - 


s. 

e CaLvyrx, a compound flower, 
having a ſcaly imbricated cup. Co- 
ROLLA, many tongue-ſhaped hermaphrodite 
flowers, placed unbricatun. STAMINA, five 
ſhort filaments, and cylindric antherz. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oval lender ſtyle, and 
two reflexed ſtigmas. PERICARP1UM, none. 
Sr Mixx, à fingle compreſſed ſeed to each 
floret, crowned with a ſimple down, fitting 
on the receptacle. 

The cultivated ſpecies of Lettuce is, 

Lactuca ſativa. | 

Cultivated Lactuca, or Common Lettuce.] 
Hath a long taper root, 1 many 
large 3 * or oblong-oval, cloſe- ſitting 
leaves, in ſome ſpreading, others ere, the 
inner ones contracting gradually, and form a 
cloſe, firm, cabbaged head; and from the 
centre of which riſes the flower-ſtalk, branch- 
ing two or three feet high, having all the 


branches terminated by ſmall compound yellow thei 


flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, flat, moſtly white 
ſeeds, and ſome ſorts black, and ripening in au- 


tumn. | 
The varieties of this ſpecies are very nu- 


merous ; but the real valuable ſorts now com- 


monly cultivated, do not amount to aboye fix 


Qeſcent plants 
are ſaid to be poiſonous, except thoſe with | 


| 


ö 


4 
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few of the known g kinds, than to con- 
fuſe the ground with a great multiplicity of 
ſorts, unleſs uired merely for variety, 
We will, however, exhibit a lit of the prin- 
eipal, and leſs material varieties ſeparate. | 
Principal Varieties.) Hardy green cabbage- 
lettuce—white cabbage-lettuce—honey cab- 
bage-letruce— great, n white cabbage- 
lettuce - brown Dutch cabbage · lettu reen 
cos lettuce white cos lettuce brown Cilicia 
le cen Cilicia lettuce. - All the cats 
bage kinds are of ſpreading growth, but cab- 
bage firmly ; and-the other ſorts grow upright; 
and alſo cabbage very large. 
All theſe ſeven varieties 2 excellent Let- 
tuces for ral culture, the green 
and the — og cos kinds aug gs» — 


for the general ſummer crops; and the green 
coſs er excels all the cos kinds for ſiac 


be | and goodneſs ; but as all che above varieties 


both of che cabbage and cos kinds cabbage 


exceeding fine, a tew of euch is worth cul- 


N 


| 


ture in ev for general uſe ; but ra- 
ther moſt of the cos kinds for: fummer, and 
moſt of the others for autumn and winter; 
and the hardy cabbage, brown Dutch, and the 
white and green cos, are proper alſo to ſtand 


the winter for ſpring ſervice; but if thought 


| 


proper, ſome of each ſort may be ufed for ei- 
ther or all of theſe ſeaſons, except the great 
admirable cabbage-lettuce, which being ra- 
ther tender, or at leaſt, does not ſucceed for 
early nor late crops, ſo ſhould be ſown prin- 
cipally in April and May, and will cabba 

remarkably fine in July and Auguſt. All he 
other varieties, however, may be ſown any 


time in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn; See 
their Propagation, &c. 


Leſs material Varieties.] Small, early, green 


ball-cabbage Lettuce — white ball-cabbage 
Lettuce ; both theſe are varieties of the com- 
mon green and white cabbage-letruce—green- 
capuchin Lettuce red capuchin Lettuce — 


large imperial Lettuce ſpotted cos lettuce 


— black cos lettuce, large and ſomewhat 


| ſpreading above.. All varieties cabbage 
to firm heads; though inferior to the former 
claſs of varieties for general uſe; but their 


culture is all che ſame as the others; and, if 


required for variety, may be raiſed abundantly 

by ſeed in ſpring, fummer, and autumn. 85 
cir Propagation. n 
All che above varieties of Lettuce in each 


claſs are tolerably permanent, eſpecially if 
| care is taken to ſave wy from ſome beſt 


| 1 of each ſort; and the different ſorts ſtand- 


ng as far diftant from each other as poſſible, 


that their /arina may not mix and cauſe a de- 
or ſeven; and it is better to cultivate only a generacy: for it is by not ſtrictiy obſetving 
| 5 7 chi 
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is; that fo many are diſappointed in their] large 5 
n by N not of the . by ſeveral different ſowings in ſpring, ſum- + 
ſorts, and thoſe often ſmall and inſignificant, | mer, and autumn, they may be had cabbaged 4 
running to ſeed before they have half 'cab- | more or leſs almoſt the year round: the ſpryng + 4 
baged; therefore grew regard ſhould be had | ſowings furniſh the main ſummer crops, the | | 
in the choice of 25 plants for ſeed, accord- | ſummer ſowings for autumn uſe; and the late ; 
ing to the above hints, and as directed under | autumnal ſowings ſtand the winter, and ſome 2" 


PAC 5 
firs; and finel cabbaged. However, 


the head of ſaving the ſeed, by which you 
may depend on continuing plants of the ap- 
proved kinds in the utmoſt perfection. 
- The plants in general may be: conſidered 
both as annuals and biennials; for thoſe ſown 


of which will be fit for uſe in that ſeaſon, and * 


if occaſionally ſheltered, ſome will be tolera- 
bly cabbaged,, and others arrive to perfec- 
tion in ſpring and beginning of ſummer, be- 
fore the ſpring-ſown plants come in. 


2 


in ſpring and ſummer, attain perfection, run | Propagation, and Seaſon for ſowing all the 
up to ſeed, and periſh the ſame year; but the Sorte. i 
autumn ſowings will ſtand all winter until] The propagation of all the ſorts of Lettuce N 
ſpring following, when they attain perfection, is by feed annually, and, in order to continue a 4 


then ſhoot for ſeed, and periſh root and | regular ſucceſſion of them for uſe at all times 4 
7] * 287575 [ofthe year, ſeveral different ſowings, from Fe- 


all. | | 
All the ſorts are hardy enough to grow in 
any common ſoil of a kitchen-garden, in a 
free ſituation. open to the ſun and air; but 
being rather impatient of ſevere froſt and wet 
ſoils in winter, ſhould have a dry warm fitua- 
tion in that ſeaſon, and ſome ſhould be planted 
under frames and other ſheltexs, in October 
or November, the more effeCtually to pre- 
ſerve, and forward them for uſe during the 
winter and ſpring. 150 ade ON 8 
Their uſe is principally a when 
arrived' to full growth and cabbaged, that the 
inner leaves become blanched, criſp, and 
ſweet, otherwiſe would eat tough and bitter 
taſted; but ſometimes alſo the young open 
plants of the cabbage Lettuces are uſed in win- 
ter and ſpring, till the other general crops ar- 
rive to perfection: and, in the ſame caſe, 
when neceſſitated to uſe m_ _ oy gps, 
raiſed, in young o rowth, the white ca 
bage kinds wn Fen eligible to ſow for 
this occaſion, as they generally eat ſweeter 
than any other ſorts while young. and open. 
Quite young open Lettuces are allo often uſed 
as ſmall fallad herbs, ſowing them thick in 
Tows, like creſſes, &c. and gather them for 
uſe in the ſame manner as thoſe plants; but 
this mode of culture is more particularly prac- 
tiſed in winter and ſpring. Lettuces, how- 
ever, in general eat no way ſo critp, ſweet, 
and palatable, as when fully cabbaged ; and 
are themſelves ſufficient for a ſallad, it thought 
roper, without the addition of other herbs. 
he fully cabbaged Lettuces are alſo excellent 


for ſewing and for ſoups, and other culinary 


ules. 


The ſeaſon of  Lettuces may be continued 


moſt part of the 7 by different ſowings; 
but their principal ſeaſon of greateſt periec- 
tion 1s June, July, and Auguſt, in which 


months the {pring-fown plants arrive to a | 


bruary to October, are neceſſary ; but the 
principal ſowing-ſeaſon for the main crops is 
"Prins; in February, March, April, and May ; 
which will furniſh a conſtant ſupply of good 
Lettuces from May till Auguſt or September ; 
and by latter ſowings they are continued longer 
accordingly : as the plants, however, of all 
the ſowings, after having attained their pro- 
per ſize, and fully cabbaged, they ſoon after 
run up to ſeed, ſo that to inſure a continued 


ſucceſſion as long as poſſible, a ſowing may 


be performed every three weeks or month, 
from January until September or October. 
The ſpring and fummer ſowings furniſh Let- 


tuce for uſe, in young, middling, or full 
growth, from Apri 


or May until November; 
and the autumn ſowings in Avguſt, Septem- 
ber, and October, come in for uſe late in au- 
tumn, and in winter; and for early ſpring 
Lettuces, as before obſerved, in warm bor- 
ders, under walls, and in frames, hand-glaſſes, 
and other ſhelter ; obſerving that all the ſorts 
ſucceed either by remaining where ſown, 
thinning them to proper diſtances; or by 
tranſplantation, placing them a foot at leaſt 
aſunder; but it is proper always to tranſplant a 
principal quantity ef each ſowing, Hoth to 
thin the ſtanding plants properly, and to ob- 


tain a longer ſucceſhon of each crop; for the 


tranſplanted Lettuces will ſucceed the ſtanding 
plants for uſe, and often grow larger, and ge- 
nerally remain longer in perfection before they 
run. 

he main crops of Lettuces ſhould gene- 
rally be ſown diſtin from other crops, and 
each different variety ſeparate ; they, how- 
ever, are very commonly fown thin among 
ſome other low crops, to fave ground ; ſome 
of the plants deſigned for tranſplantation into 
other places, and ſome to remain at good di- 
ſtances for cabbaging; ſo are frequently ſown 


| | 41 2 among 
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among early radiſhes and ſpinach, alſo among 
daĩons, lecks, carrots, parineps, &c. particu- 
larly the upright ſoxBgof cos Lettuces; any 
of the ſorts are likewiſe often fown- thin a- 
mong winter ſpinach, but chiefly the common 
green cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds; but 


. 


in ſowing any forts of Lettuces among any of 


theſe crops, a thin ſprinkling ſhould only be 
adautted ; but when there is pleaty of ground, 
I chould be for ſowing the main crops princi- 
; pally diſtinct by themſelves, and the plants 
thinned out, leaving ſome to remain for cab- 
beging where ſawn, and tranſplant the reſt 
into another ſpot of ground as hereafter di- 
reed. ; s 
Obſerve, as before noticed, that when in- 
tended to have early young open Lettuces for 
ſpring uſe, the white cabbage kinds ate the 
proper forts to ſow. for-that purpoſe, and may 
begin to thin the young plants for uſe, when 
their leaves are an ack or two broad; which 
may be continued as they are wanted, leaving 
tome at regular diſtances to arrive at full 


growth, | 
But, for full-grown Lettuces, it is proper 
to low the different forts both of the principal 
cabbage and cos kinds at the ſame time in fe- 
parate ſpots of ground, and each moderately 
thin; whereby you wall have a * ſupply 
ot cach fort, only obſerving at, each ſowing to 
fow moſt of thoſe ſorts-that are in the greateſt 
requeſt eicher for. family. uſe or market ;- re- 
marking the ſorts, as betore directed, that are 
the tnaſt proper for uſe at the different ſcaſons 
of the year, and the different times of ſowing 
as above mentioned. | 
The eatly ſowings of all the ſorts ſhould be 
xmed. on a warm border, or ſome dry 
ſhelteted Gtuation, to have the crops as for- 
ward as poſſible; and if required to have a 
ſew carly Lettuces as forward as can he, they 
may be greatly forwarded by ſowing in a ſlen- 
der hot-bed in January or February; particu- 
larly. the white and green cos Lettuce; and 
if the young plants of an inch or two high are 
pricked out into another flight hot- bed, it 
will ſtill bring them more forward; and after 
having a month's growth, ſome may be thinned 
out in mild weather, and planted a foot di- 
ſtance in the open ground; but in default of 
hot-beds, a few may be ſown in fraines, or 
under hand-glaſſes in a bed or border of na- 
teral carth, to have ſhelter on ni 
weather, which may bring them a liitle for- 
warder than thoſe ally expoſcd. The ſow 


ing, however, in a hot-bed, or under frames, 


&c. is more panicularly neceſſary after a ſe- 
vere. winter, when the autumn- ſowa crops of 


ghts and cold | b 


LAC : 
but in mild winters, when a plentiful ſupply 
of the autumn Lettuces have ſurvived the win- 
ter, there will be little occafion for any other 
precaution thau to fow the earkeſt ſpring 
Ong on warm buwlers, &c. 'as afore- 
{a %*»ö»é—eéj1̃ OT SIS 
But the general ſpring and ſummer ſow- 
ings for the main crops, for ſummer and au- 
tumn.uſe, thould be performed principally in 
any open: ſituation, in- the quarters, ordarge 
open borders; the more diſtant from ſpreadin 
trees and buſhes, the better; the ſame ſhou 
alſo be obſerved in the tranſplanted Lettuces, 
for. when under or too near ſhady places, 
they always draw up weak, never cabbage 
large,” and foon fly up to feed ; whereas thofe 
ina free expoſure. are of more robuſt growth 
and cabbage large and firm. 5 
Tho ſowing of all the farts at ſeaſon 
is performed principally by broad- caſt on ths 
ſurface.; obſerving, as the ſeeds are ſmall and 
thin, particular care is requiſite in ſowing, to 
ſpread them regular, and not too thick, and 
take them in with an even hand; or thoſs. 
ſown in hot-beds under frames, may have 
earth ſiſted over them near a quarter of an inch 
deep ; and in about from eight or ten to 5 
teen or twenty days after ſowing, in either me- 
thod, the plants will appear, which are to be ma 
naged according to the following directions. 
A Their general Culture. b 
When the plants of each ſowing come up; 
their principal culture is to keep. them clean 
from weeds, thin them where too» cloſe, and 
tranſplant ſome of each ſowing; but as to tho 
earheſt ſown plants, which come up early in 
ſpring, if attacked while very young with ſe - 
vere froſt, thoſe in borders may be defended 
with a light covering of dry long litter occa- 
ſionally; and thoſe in hot-beds, | or under 
frames, &c. in the full ground, by covering 
with the glaſſes. The weeding and thinning 
the different crops of theſe plants may be per- 
formed occaſionally by hand or hoe; obſerving, 
if deſigned ta have a principal crop of plants to 
remain where ſown to attain perfection, and 
that they form a crop of themſelveg, hoeing 
will be very beneficial culture, both to deſtroy 
weeds and thin the plants to proper diſtances, 
leaving them twelve or fifteen inches aſun- 
der, unleſs it is neceſſary to thin them by de- 
grees, either by occational_tranſplantings, or 
y drawing out young plants for uſe, as they 
may be wanted; but when any conſiderable 
quantity of the plants are deſigned for tranſ- 
plantation, which is adviſable in every. crop, 
the weeding and thinning ſhould principally 
ve performed by hand; ſo eee out tho 


Luuccs deſigued fot ſpring uſe ate cut off; 
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largeſt: plants occaſionally for tranſplanting, 
4 po leaving 
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the better, eſpecially for the larger kinds, 


all the leaves of each up cloſe together with a 


to grow ; beſides, if tied too cloſe, they are apt 
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_eaving enough of the others at regulai di- 
ſtances, as above, for a crop to arrive to full 
Tize. It is, however, always proper to tranſ- 
plant ſome of each ſowing, by which you will 
Faro longer ſucceſſion of good;plants. , 

When deſigned to tranſplant any fort. of 
Lettuce, it ſhould be done when the plants are 
about three or four inches high, not much 


more; for when larger they are apt to flag 


greatly, and do not root ſo freely as younger] 


plants: being careful, in drawing the plants 
for this purpoſe, to take them up with as much 
full root as poſſible; and directly proceed to 
plant them by line and dibble, in rows, a foot 
at leaſt aſunder; but if fifteen inches diſtant, 


ſuch as the grand admirable cabbage Lettuce, 
and the white and green cos, allowing the 
ſame diſtanee between the plants in each row; 
anch if ſet in the quincunx order, the plants 
will have ſtill more room to grow. As ſoon 
as plamed, give water, which ſhould. be re- 
peated, if dry weather, ſeveral times for the 
Belt week or ten days, till the plants have 
taken freſh; root, and are beginning ts advance 
in growth. 3 „ 
Fhus continue. planting out a quantity eve- 
ry three weeks, from March, April, or May, 
until September or October, whereby you 
Will have a daily ſupply of good well-cabbaged 
Lettuces eight or nine months in che year; 
and thoſe planted out late will ſtand the win- 
ter, and cabbage early in ſpring. _. 
But in planting out Lettuces in the adyanced 
warm ſeaſon of ſpring and ſummer, &c. it 
will be of much advantage to take every poſ- 
ſible opportunity of eventual ſhowery weather 
for that work ; or if neceſſitated in ſummer to, 
tranſplant Lettuces in hot weather, it would 
be adviſable to draw ſhallow drills with an 
hoe, the above diſtances, ſo plant a row along 
the middle of each drill ; which will prove of 
ſome eſſential advantage in facilitating the 
freſh-rooting of the plants, as the drills will 
confine the water given principally about the 
plants, and alſo retain the moiſture longer 
than the level ſurface. -Sce DRIIIs. 
Tying up Lettuces to forward their cab- 
baging, 10 to whiten and render them criſp, 
is often practiſed to the early ſpring and ſum- 
mer crops, particularly cos 1 When 
plants are well advanced in growth, and 
beginning naturally to form their inner leaves 
for cabbaging, ſelect the forwardeſt, and tie 


piece of baſs, a little above the middle, not too 
ſtrait, but ſo as the whole plant may have room 


to rot in the heart: this work of tying, howeyer, 


of the forward crops, in April, or May, and” 


only obiervung, if 
any forts- fhould be back ward in cabbaging, 
as is often the caſe with the black cos Lert-. 
tuce, they may always be facilitated therein 
by the abgye praflice,  _ 
0 Winter and early Spring Crops. __ 
Winter Lettuces,. both for winter uſe, and 
to ſtand the winter in warm borders and in 
frames, &c, for ſpring. ſervice, are obtained 
by two-ar three different ſowings in autumn, 
from the middle or latter end of Auguſt untik 
the end of September or beginning of Octo- 
ber. 1 
That is, to have Lettuces ſtand for vſe all 
winter, and early in ſpring, ſow ſome hardy 
green and white cabbage. Lettuce, brown 
Dutch, and white and green cos, about the mid- 
dle of Auguſt, and beginning of September, in 
any open ſituation, and the plants will come up 
m a week or ten days; about the end of Sep- 
tember, and in October, plant out a parcel of 
the beſt plants of each ſowing, in a warm 
dry ſituation, five or ſix inches aſunder; and 
in October, &c. may plant alſo ſome in 
frames, to be covered with glaſſes every cold 
night, and all bad weather; or for want of 
frames, plant them under haud-glaſſes, or in 
a bed arched over with hoops or rods, to be 
covered with. mats in winter froſts; but if you 
| uſe frames, chuſe them as ſhallow as poſſible, 
and fink the back part a little in the ground, 
that the ſurface of the bed and plants may be 
but a {mail diſtance from the glaſſes, as it will 
prevent their drawing up weak and open, 
which is the caſe when in very deep frames; 
but in ſhallow ones, they will be more robuſt 
and cloſe; and being nearer the glaſſes, they 
will be continued in a more ocky. firat. 


Omg without. that. aid; 


air in myd dry weather; but cover them eve- 
ry cold night, with the proper covers, eſpe- 
cially after October, allo in all very cald,. 
and in very wet weather, day or night,. parti- 
cularly thoſe in frames and under glaſſes; and 
as to thoſe in hand-glaſſes, they may have. 
the glaſſes almoſt , conitamly over them in 
winter, tilting up one fide in mild weather, 
and only ſet chem entirely off in fine wild 
dry days; but in ſharp froſty weather keep 
thofe under every. kind of ſhelter quite cloſe ;. 
HMowmg- alto additional covering of mats or 
litter, when. the ſroſt is very intenſe; thoſe 
in the borders may alſo be defended by ſome 
light litter; but at no time ſuffer the cover- 
ing to remain longer on any of the crops chan 


{ 


+ the. 


is only nece@ary for ſome. of the carlieſt planes 


June; the ſucceeding ones wi.l cabbage. faſt. 


growth dufing winter. Under either of the 
above ſhelters, let the plants enjoy. the free - - 
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winter, ſome where ſown, to be tranſ- 


inches afander, and four inches in the rows; 


the bad weather continues, but indulge them 


of winter, and ca 
the cabbage Lettuces : 


rly ſpring, particularly 
hot 8 out firſt 


will be fit for uſe in November and 8 


ber. and the ſecond planting will come in to- 
wards Chriſtmas, and being ſheltered by che 
lafſes, will continue coming in for winter 
and ſpring uſe till fucceeded by the other latter 
autumn ſowings; obſerving, according as any 
are gathered out of the frames or glaſſes, ſome 
may be removed from the borders to fill up the 
vacancy, whereby the glaſſes may be conſtant- 
ly employed during the winter. 
Sometimes for Lettuces intended to be 
planted in frames late in autumn for winter 
ufe, a moderate hot-bed is made for their re- 
ception, i order that they may be well for- 
warded in the begianing of winter ; and if the 
heat is continued moderately by aid of linin 
allowing plenty of air all mild weather, 
plants will be very fine by Chriſtmas. 
iter, flanding Spring Crops. 


But to have Lettuces principally for ſpring| 


vie, ſome feed ſhould be fown toward the 
middle and latter end of Auguſt to ſtand the 


planted into warm borders, to ſtand without 
any other ſhelter than that of the walls or 
other fences ; and another ſowing ſhould be 
performed about the middle of September, to 
raiſe plants for pricking under frames to have 
ſhelter of the glaſſes all winter, to be as a re- 


ſcrve in cafe thoſe in the borders are deſtroy- 


ed; if both ſtand, one will ſucceed the 
other 


In the former cafe a quantity of the plants, 
when two or three inches high, in October, 
or early in November, ſhould be planted out 
into a Luk border, under a wall, &c. and in 
ſome other warm dry fituation, in rows fix 


or may alſo plant ſome cloſe under a fouth 
wall, or other fence, in a foot-wide ſpace all the 

ay along, pricking them therein three or four 
I * ADs they will have better chance 
of ſtanding the winter than thoſe ſituated more 
diſtant from the ſhelter of the wall; and thus 
in each method the plants are to remain to 
take their chance all winter : out of the whole 
many of them will probably eſcape the froſt ; 
hut in very ſevere weather wry may be pro- 
tected by a light covering of dry long litter, 
which remove away again in due time when 
the troft breaks. 15 March or April, if they 
remain too thick, ſome ſhould be thinned 
"out and planted in another place, in rows, 


| 


with free air every ppild day. By the above 
practice you Wr be uſe moſt 


- 


twelve or fiſteen inclies a ſunder; theſe crops, 
| 1 
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chus wintered in the open ground, will come 
in for uſe in April and May, to ſucceed thoſe 
others ſown itt autumn, and ſheltered occa- 
fionally all winter, and will remain good till 
the ſpring-ſown plants come in. | | 

In the latter caſe, i. e. thoſe ſown in Sep- 
tember, to be wintered in frames, ſhould be 
planted therein about the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or beginning of November, planting 
them in rows from the back to the front of 
the frame, three inches diſtance ; cloſe the 
earth well about each plant, finiſh with a mo- 
derate watering all over the plants, and put 
on the glaſſes to promote their more, ſpeedy 


{rooting anew, "ſhoving the lights, however, 


two or three inches down, to give vent to the 
moiſt vapour arifing from the mould; but 
when the plants have taken freſh root, and 
ſet to growing, admit the full air every mild 
dry day, by taking the glaſſes. entirely off, 
which muſt be continued throughout the win- 
ter ſeaſon, in all dry mild weather, but put 
them on every night, in cold or very wet 
weather eſpecially ; even alfo a-days when 
cat rains prevail ; and in froſty weather 
eep the olaſfes always on, except in the mid- 
dle of funny days, and the froſt but light; 
but when froſt is very ſevere, keep them 
cloſe night and day, uſing alfo other coverin 
of mats or long litter over the plaſſes, a 
around the fides of the frame, During the 
winter, Keep all decayed leaves picked off; 
and as the ſpring and warm weather advances, 
let them have the benefit of warm ſhowers. 
Thoſe thus wintered may be effectually pre- 
ſerved, if thoſe in the open ground ſhould be 
deſtroyed by the froſt or exceſſive moiſture. _ 
In March tranfptant ſome of them into the 
open ground, in rows, a foot aſunder, water 
them moderately till freſh-rooted ; obſerving 
to leave a crop remaining in the frames or 
winter-bed, a foot alſo apart, to ſtand to cab- 
bage ; which will arrive to perfection ſome 
conſiderable time before the tranſplanted ones, 
and thofe that have been fully expoſed all 
winter. 1 | | | : 
For want of frames for the above 1 N 
a. quantity of the plants may be pricked out 
under hand or bell-glafſes in autumn, to ſtand 
the winter, either by themfſelyes for a full 
crop, or may. plant * under the hand or 
bell-glaſſes, that are placed over early cauli- 
flowers, as practiſed by the London garden- 
ers, planting them round juſt within the 
glaſſes ; managing them as directed for thoſe 
in the frames, ah, as carly cauliflowers under 
hand or bell-zlafles; or for want eicher of a 
ſuſtciency of frames or hand-glaſſes, plant 
out 'a quantity in October, in four- feet _ 
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over with hoops or rods, to cover with mats 
and litter in bad weather, as aforeſaid: they 
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nerate kinds, and particularly ſuch as ſhoot 


| for ſeed before they attain to any tolerable 


will here have à better chance of ſurviving | fize of growth and fulneſs in the heart for 


the winter than thoſe fully expoſed ; and in 
ſpring tranſplant a quantity, by way of thin- 
ning, into other „as above directed. 
Saving Seed of all the Sorts. 
To ſave Lettuce ſeed. Let it be remarked, ' 
that ſome of the early plants of all the ſorts 
ſhould principally be choſen for ſeed plants, 
for thoſe of the latter crops rarely run ſoon 
enough to 2 2 ſeeds perfectly before the 
are attacked by the autumnal rains and cold, 
which greatly retard the ripening of all forts 
of Lettuce ſeed ; rherefore, ſele& either ſome 
of the winter-ſtanding plants, or ſome. of the 
forwardeſt plants of the February or March 
ſowing ; and of which, either plant out a 
quantity for that purpoſe in rows, fifteen 
inches aſunder,. or leave a proper 5 
where ſown; and when of full growth, then 
ſelect a ſufficiency of the largeſt and beſt cab- 
baged of each teſpective kind; mark this, if 
you would continue your Lettuce fine; like- 
wiſe it is of importance, as before hinted, 
to have the different varieties intended for ſeed, 
at ſome diſtance from each other, becauſe, if 
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cabbaging, as the ſeed of which would moſtly. 


produce ſimilat runaway imperfect plants, am 
prove a great diſappointment to many perſons 
in their expected crops, as I have frequently 
experienced in the courſe of practice; for Let- 


tuces, in the principal ſeaſon, May, June, 
July, till September or October, if not cab- 


aged, in good full hearts, before they run, 
are of no eſtimation.” ' 

It is therefore of importance, in the ad- 
vanced growth of the ſaid Lettuces, to look 
over them occaſionally, and when any diſco- 
ver a runaway tendency, by ſhooting for ſeed 
in an inferior ſtate, befo 
ſiderable fize in cabbaged growth, generally 
pull them clean up ; reſerving only principally 
the moſt perfect full - growing plants of the 
reſpective varieties, to remain for ſeed, and 
from which there will be every poſſible chance 
of obtaining plants in full perfection of proper 

owth in return. | 

All forts of Lettuce produce the greateſt 
quantities of ſeed in dry warm ſeaſons, and 
in wet cold autumns they ripen ſeed very ſpar- 


too near together, che Farina maſculina of the [ingly, and that late, and often very indiffer- 


different ſorts may mix and fecundate one an- 
other, and these a degeneracy or mongrel 
breed will be the canſequence, and the true 
ſorts would in time be loſt ; and it is by not 
obſerving the aboye particulars by thoſe who 
ſave large quantities of ſeed for ſale, that ſo 
many baſtard bad ſorts of Lettuces are di- 
ſperſed about the country. 

The feed ripens in Avgut and September, 
but that of each plant rarely ripens all equally 
together; ſo that, according as i arrives tc per- 
fection, the reſpective ſtems, &c. of ripe ſeed 
ſhould be pulled up or cut off in dry days, 
and 17 upon a cloth, or tied in ſmall 
bunches, and hung up acroſs Tines in a dry 
airy loft, for a week or two, for the ſeeds to 
dry and harden; then beat or rub them out, 
and clean them from the down and other rub- 
bith, and expoſe them upon cloths a few days 
to dry for keeping ; then put them up in bags 
for uſe, and hang them in a dry room. 


In ſaving Lettuce ſeed, it may be obſerved | 


that as Lettuces are more apt to degeneratc 
than many others of our. eſculent «Wk of 
the kitchen-garden, ſhould have proper regard 
to the goodneſs, in *perfeCt growth, of the 
plants of the reſpective varieties; and which 
ought to be particularly attended to by. thoſe 
who raiſe great quantities of the ſeed for pub-, 
. ſupply, not to leave all forts indifferently 


ent in reſpect to goodneſs for ſowing. 
Lettuce feed is fold in the ſhops by retail, 
at from ſixpence to a ſhilling the ounce ; and 
may be had in any quantity from a quarter of 
an ounce to a pound, as ſhall be convenient, 


N 


n to the extent of the garden, or de- 
£ | 


mands of a family for the plants. 
 LAGERSTROEMIA, a tree-like exotic, 
wy ornamental for the green-houſe. 
| laſs and order, Polyandria MMeonogynia. 
Charaters.] CALYx, monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped, and divided in fix parts. CoroLLa, 
ſix oval, blunt, undulated petals, inſerted by 
their claws in the cup. STAMINA, numerous 
ſlender filaments, longer than the petals, and 
topped with oval, incumbent antherz. Pis- 
TILLUM, a ſub-globoſe germen, ſtyle ſlender, 
and ſingle ſtigma.  PErIcaRPiuM, an oval, 
ſix-celled capſule, crowned by the ſtyle, con- 
Qing many roundith, compreſſed, ſubulate 
We know but of one ſpecies, viz. 
LAGERSTROEMIA indica. R 


Indian Lager/irgmia.] Riſes with à tree- 


like tera furuithed with any lender branches; 
the leaves grow alternate, about an inch long, 
ſubſeſſile, oblong, entire, aud ſinooth; the 


flowers are of a pink colour, and are produced 


in a looſe terminal thyrſus, or ſprke, at the 
ends of the branches, from Auguſt to October, 
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ore attaining ſome con- - 
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F ta.» : EF” Smet. Ex Ns 
"This Ucgant plant is propagated by layers 
y layers—in autumn lay the 

young ſhoots of the ping f ummer, aud moſt 
of them will be well rooted by the autumn 
following. By cuttiugs or flips of the fame} 
vear's growth, planted early ingfummer in 
pots, and covered with ſmall bell-glaſſes, and 
Plunged in the bark-bed, watered and ſhaded, 
will grow, and may be planted out in ſingle 
ots the ſpring following. 5 
LANTANA, American Viburnum. 
This genus confiſts principally of ſhrubby 
exotics of Africa and America, for tlie green- 
houſe and Rove; growing a yard or two high, 
adorned with © oval, oblong, and rouadith 
{mpleleaves, aud mongpetalous, tubular, four- 
parted flowers. PE 5 : 
Claſs and order, D:dynamia Aug iaſper mia. 
Charaters.) Cairyx i monophylious, 
Mort, tubular, and Ttour-parted. CuroLLA 
is monopetalous, with a cy lindric tube, ſpread- 
it:g at top, and divided into four abtuie ſeg- 
ments. STAMINA, two long and two ſhort 
flaments, and roundiſh antherz. PisTILLUx, 
a round#h germen, flender ſtyle, and crooked 
ſtigma. PEricarFiuM, a roundith, drupa- 


bilccular nut. 

There are about five or fix ſpecies retain- 
ed in the Enghth gardens, tu o for the green- 
houſe, the others for the ſtove. 

rere Kinds. 

1. LAXTANA ofricara. | 

African {{cx-leaved Lantana.) Hatha ſhrub- 
by ſtalk, brunching irregularly five or fix feet 
high; oval, pointed, ſerrated, cloſe-Buing, 
alternate leaves ; and white flowers, ſingly, 
from the ſides of rhe-branches. 
2. LAXTAXA /alvifoita. 

Sage-leaved TH} Hath a fhrubby 
ſtalk. branching five or fix feet high; oblong, 
pointed, rough, cluſe: ſitting, oppoſite- leaves, 
font or five inches long; and flowers in cluſ- 
ters ſrom the upper parts of the branches. 

Hot-Hauſe Kinds. 

LaxrAN Ariel a. 

rifoliate Lamana.] Hath a ſhrubby wool- 
ty-barked talk, branching about a 1 high; 
oblong, indented, rough leaves, placed ſome 
by threes, others oppolite; and purple flowers 
in oblong roundiſh ſpikes from the ends of the 
branches. 

4. Lax TAN involucrata. 

Irvelucrum headed Lantana.) Hath a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk, branching four or five feet high ; 
gound:ſh, hd} rough leaves, by pairs 
oppoſite; and from the ends of the branches, 


ceous, umiocular fruit, containing a roundith, | Thee # 


, 
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1 N nr $46 ITY 1 n or tw 
| INE Faxtakk Camara. / ** WE wn 
| . Camara, or Leafle/s=headed Lantana.] Hack 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching bye, fix, or eight, - 
teet high, in ene varieties; oblong, 10+. 
dented, rough, oppoſite leaves, two or three. 
inches long; and from the ſides and ends of 
the branches umbellate heads of yellow, pur- 
ple, or red flowers in the varieties, unattead- 
ed by leaves. 3 1 =o By 24 1 . bs: | 22 
Variety. ] Nettle- lea ved leafleſs-headed Lan- 
tana. 3 ow. - 7 
6. LaxnTANA aculeata. 1 | 
Prictly Lantana.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
branching three or four ſeet high, the branches 
angulated and armed with crooked ſpines ; 


oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, - oppoſite leaves; 


| * | 


« # . 


and from the ſides and ends ot the branches 


umbellated heads of ſcarlet. flowers, hav- 
ing the centre ones yellow or orange-co- 
MET... WP 
All theſe ſpecies have durable woody ſtalks 
and branches, retaining their leaves moſtly all 
the year, moſt of which are very rough: the 
flowers of all the ſorts appear from ; (RE or 
July until winter; ſometimes ſuccecded by 
largiſh berry-like truit, ripening here in warm 
| Theſe plants are all of foreign.growth ; the. 
two firſt of Africa, and the others of the 
warm 5 of America; and all of them re- 
2 elter here in cold weather, the two 
former ot the green-houle, and the other four 
of the ſtove; ſo mult be always kept in pots 
of light rich earth, -and placed among the 
plants of thoſe two departments ; the two 
green-houſe Kinds may be placed in the open. 
air all the ſummer; but the others only in 
the hotteſt months of that ſeaſon _ 

Their propagation is by ſeeds and cuttings, 
in hot-heds. I . | 

By Seed.—Sow. it in pots of light earth, 
and plunge them in a bark hot- bed, and when 
the young plant are ſom e inches high, prick 
them m 3 ſmall pots, and plunged alſo 
in the bark-bed; and inure the green-houſe 
Kinds to the open air in ſummer, the Gthers 
but little the firſt ſeaſon. . 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of the youn 
branches may be planted in pots in ſpring 104 
lummer, wal plunged in a hot-bed, they wall 
readily take root, and ſhoot at top the fame 
car. | 


| LATHYRUS, (Chickling Verch), com- 


priſing the Everlaſting and Sweet pea, &c. _ 
The plants are herbaceous climbers ; of 
which there are three noted 83 of the 


umbellate heads of purple flowers, attended 
by many ſmall leaves like an involucrum. 


flowery tribe, proper for the decoration of 
the pleaſure - garden; a perennial, and two an- 
ovals ; all of them riſing with cirrhous climb- 


| LAT 


ing ſtalks, 2e ae. upon ſupport ſeveral ſeet 
high, adorned with diphyllous cirrhous leaves, 
- and papilionaceous flowers. 

Claſs and order, D:adelphia Decandria. 
 Charadtters.] CALxx is monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped, and five-parted at top. CoRoLLA 
is papilionaceous, having a heart-ſhaped ſtand- 
ard, two oblong, lunulated, blunt wings, and 
a half-round keel. STAMINA, ten diadel- | 
phous filaments, and roundiſh antherz. Prs- 
TILLUM, an oblong, narrow, compreſſed ger- 
men, flat acuminated ſtyle, and hairy ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a long, compreſſed, acumi- 
nated, bivalvular pod, filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds, like garden peas. a | 

There are many ſpecies of this genus, but 
not more than three or four that are common- 
ly cultivated in gardens ; all of which are for 
ornament. - 

1. LATHYRUS /atifolins. 

Broad-leaved perennial Lathyrus, commonly 
called Everlaſting Pea.] Hath thick, fibry, 
perennial roots ; climbing, thick, branching, 
annual ſtalks, having membranaceous wings 
between the joints, riſing upon ſupport by 
their cirrhi fix or eight feet high; diphyllous 
leaves, of two ſpear-ſhaped lobes, terminated 
by clafpers ; and numerous large red or pur- 
ple flowers, on long foor-ſtalks, appearing 
plentifully from June till October, ſucceeded 
by abundance of ſeed. 

Varieties.] Red-flowered—purple-flowered 
—ſcarlet-flowered—large-flowered. 

2. LATHYRUS edoratus. 
 Oderiferous annual Lathyrus, commonly call- 
ed Sweet-ſcented Pea.) Hath a fibry annual 
root; a climbing ſtalk, riſing upon ſupport, 
by its claſpers, three or four feet high ; di- 
N leaves, of two oval lobes, terininat- 
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F 
on fupport, two feet high, diphyllous leaves of 


two lanceolate lobes, terminated by diphyllous 


and tetraphyllous cirrhi, and ſingle blue flow- 
ers on long foot-ſtalks, n ſhort, 
oval, een 

on the back, each containing three or fout 
roundiſh ſeeds. a N 

Variety.] With white flowers. 

All theſe ſpecies of Lathyrus are herbace- 
ous, and of hardy growth, their ſtalks long, 
ſlender, and furniſhed with cirrhi or claſpers 
for the purpoſe of climbing and ſupporting 
themſelves ; the firſt ſort, 13 latifolius, 


is perennial, or everlaſting in root, but an- 


nual in ſtalk ; and the other three are annual in 
ſtalk and root, riſing from ſeed in ſpring, and 
wholly periſh in autumn. They all merit 


culture as flowery plants; but the perennial © 


fort is the moſt valuable, bothi for its durabi- 
lity in root, and long continuance in bloom; 
the annual ſorts, however, flower very or- 
namentally, and, by three or four different 
ſowings, may be made to flower all ſummer 
and autumn. 


Theſe plants are proper ornamental furni- 


ture for any of the compartments of the plea- 
ſure-garden, as they proſper in any common 
ſoil ; but they muſt be allowed ſupport to 
climb upon, for they will climb by their 


claſpers, or cirrhi, on any neighbouring ſup- 


port, ſuch as ſticks, buthes, trees, or any 


| thing they can lay hold of; ſo ſhould be ſown 


in patches about the borders, and branchy 
ſticks, ſuch as are uſed for ſticking peas, placed 
for them to aſcend upon, and they will flower 
beautifully all ſummer and autumn. The ever- 
laſting pea is alſo proper to be placed to run 


up the ſides of arbours and trees, and againſt | 


walls and other fences, where it will have a 


ed by climbing tendrils ; and flowers by twos | very fine effect. 


on long flower-ſtalks; of different colours in 
the varieties. EF 
Varieties of this are,] Purple-flowered 
ſweet- pea white · flowered ſweet- peavarie- 
ated, or painted lady ſweet-ſcented pea--ſcar- 
E ſweet-pea. All of which flower in ſummer, 
from May or June until October, by different 
ſowings. — 
3: ATHYRUS ting:tanus. 
angier annual Lathyrus, commonly called 
Tangier pea.] Hath a 2 9 annual root; 
1 ſtalk, riſing - upon ſupport four or 
five feet high; diphyllous leaves, of two ſpear- 
thaped alternate lobes, terminated by tendrils ; 
and from the joints of the ſtalk, large reddiſh 
flowers by twos, on long foot-ſtalks. 
4. LATHYRUS /ativus. | 
Cultivated, Blue-flowered Lathyrus.) Hath 
a fibry annual root, climbing ſtalk, riſing up- 


Propagation, Sc. 
Propagation of all the ſorts is by ſeed in the 
common ground in patches, where it is de- 


ſigned the plants ſhould flower, for they do 


not ſucceed ſo well by tranſplantation. 

They ſhould be ſown principally in ſpring, 
though if ſown in autumn, the plants will 
flower earlier the following vear and the per- 
ennial ſort once fown, the fame plants re- 
main for years by the root, and produce” new 


be ſown annually, and in order to con- 
tinue a ſucceſſion of bloom from the eatlieſt 
part of ſummer, until the end of autumn, 
firſt ſowing may be in autumn, in Novem- 


ſecond in March or April; and a third in 


May, &c. by which you will have plants pro- 
; — cg ducing 


$: 


, compreſſed pods, with a wing | 


ſtalks annually; but the annual ſpecies muſt © 


three different ſowings are neceſſary ; the 


ber or December, or very early in ſpring; a 


„ 
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ducing flowers in conſtant ſucceſſion three or 


four months. 

Sow each (pgs and variety in ſeparate; 
patches, five or fi& to ten or twelve ſeeds in 
each, about an inch deep ; when the plants are 
come up a few inches high, place ſome neat 
branchy ſticks of proper _ to each patch 
of plants, for them to climb upon, and keep 
them clean from weeds ; which is all the-cul- 
ture they require. 

The firſt may alſo be propagated by tranſ- 
planting fone of the roots in autumn, winter, 
and ſpring ; but thoſe rarely ſucceed fo well 
as lowing the ſeeds where the plants are to 
remain. : 

LAVANDULA, Lavender. 

This genus furniſhes underſhrubby eyer- 

ns for the ſhrubbery and green-houſe col- 
ection, and ſome to cultivate as economical 
plants for their flowers in family uſes, and to 
diſtil for Lavender water, &c. all principally 
of ſhrubby growth; growing two or three 
feet high, very branchy and buſhy, cloſely 
ornamented with {mall leaves, in ſome en- 
tire, others divided; and numerous ſmall mo- 
nopetalous labiated flowers in erect ſpikes. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſper- 
mia. x 

Charafers.] CALYx is monophyllous and 
Dightly indented. CoroLLA is monopeta 
lous, twbulous below, ringent, and ſpreading 
above; the upper lip bid, the under one 
equally trikd. STAMINA, two long and two 
ſhort filaments, and ſmall antheræ. PisrIL- 
LUM, a four-parted germen, flender ſtyle, 
and obtuſe ſtigma... PERICAaRPiUM, none; 
four ſceds lodging in the calyx. 

There are four ſpecies cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens; two for the open ground, 
— two 2 the green-houſe. 

1. LavAaxDULA Spica. 

Long- ihed common Lavender, or Lavender 
Spike.) Hath a ſhort ſhrubby ſtalk, cloſely | 
' branching from the bottom two or three feet 

high; ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves; and 
from the ends ot the branches, numerous 
long, erect, naked ſpikes of ſmall ringent 
flowers, of different colours in the varie- 
UEcs. 

Varieties.} Common narrow-leaved La- 
vender, with blue flowers, and with white 
flowers broad- lea ved Lavender—dwarf La- 
yender : all of them flowering in July. 

This ſpecies is the common Lavender ; but 
the narrow leaved ee with blue flowers, 
is the ſort commonly cultivated ſor its flowers 

for medicine, &c. | 
2. LAVANDULA Stechas. 


g 
; 


*y All theſe plants are ſhrub 


| when 
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Hach a. ſhrubby very branchy talk, riſing 


two or three feet high; very narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed, hoary leaves, oppolite;; aud 
all the branches terminated by ſhort buſhy 
ſpikes of purple flowers in June and July; 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in Auguſt. 
Variety.) With white flowers. 
. LAvANDULA dentata. | 
entate-leaved Stæcias.] Hath a woody 
ſtalk, branching on every tide three or four 
feet high; leaves deeply indented in a pin- 
nated manner; and the branches terminated 
by ſcaly, four-cornered ſpikes of flowers, ap- 
pearing moſt part of ſummer. 
4. LAVANDULA multtfida. 
Atultifid-leaved Canary Lavender.) With 
leaves doubly- pinnatifid, pare Ms 
Ys 


durable in 
root, ſtem, and branches, and will indure 
ſeveral years in a moderately dry foil ; but 
in a yery moiſt ſoil are apt to go off in win- 
ter :—may be planted in ſpring or autumn. 

The two firſt ſpecies are proper both to 
cultivate in kitchen-gardens, leſs or more, as 
required for their annual production of flowers, 
eſpecially thoſe of the common ſpiked Laven- 
der, being the moſt eſtimable for their fra- 
grant aromatic property, to uſe on ſeveral do- 
meſtic occaſions; and the plants alſo of both 
| ſpecies are very eligible little buſhy ever- 
greens to plant in the pleaſure- ground to 
adorn the front of ſmall thrubbery compart- 
ments, where they will increaſe the variet 
very agreeably ; and are finely-ſcented aro- 
matics, both when growing, and their flowers 
gathered, eſpecially thoſe of the firſt 
{ſpecies aforeiaid, which are in great eſteem 
tor putting among cloaths, and ditulling, and 
other economical uſes. 

The flowers of the firſt ſort, are gathered 
for uſe in July, which being the time of their 
perfection, cutting off the ſpikes cloſe in 
a dry day, and tie them in {mail bunches for 

e. 

The above two ſorts ſhould generally be 
planted in a lighuth, dry foil, in which they 
will be of the longeſt duration. 

The third and fourth ſorts, being tender, re- 
ire ſhelter in winter, ſo muſt be potted and 
placed in the green-houſe collection, where 
they will effect a good variety. 

Propagation, &c. | 

All the ſorts are propagated plentifully by 
2 or cuttings of their young ſhoots in 
pring, : 

Is the firſt two ſorts, in March or April, 
take off a quantity of flips or cuttings, from 
three or four to > inches long, ſtrip off the 


Common Stachas, or French Lavender.] 


- 


\under-leayes, then plant them in a ſhady 1 
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der, four inches aſunder, give 4 good water- 
ing, repeat-it occaſionally in dry weather, and 
the plants will be well rooted in ſummer, each 
become a good plant fit to be tranſplanted into 
any place early in autumn, that is September 
or October ; removing them, if poſſible, with 
balls of earth. 


When intended to plant any of the com- 


mon Lavender in the kitchen- garden or elſe- 
wheres to produce flowers for economical pur- 
poſes, ſet them in rows, two or three feet 
aſunder, and about the ſame diſtance in the 
rows, or planted in a ſingle row one or two 
feet aſunder along the edge, or diviſions of 
any compartments, in a ſort of edging or 
dwarf hedge ; and, in either of which, they 
will grow freely, continue durable in root, 
ſtem, and branches, ſeveral-years ; and pro- 


duce abundant ſpikes of flowers annually, for 


gathering in June and July; and as to cul- 


ture, it is principally to cut down any remain- | - 


ing decayed flower-ſtalks in autumn, to prune 
or cut away any diforderly out-growing 
branches at, top and fides, and to dig the 
ground occaſionally in ſpring or autumn 
along the rows of plants. : 

And thoſe deſigned for the ſhrubbery or 
other ſimilar compartments, being previouſſy 
raiſed to ſome tolerable buſhy growth, a foot 
high or more, may be planted therein, either 
in autumn, latter' end of September, or Oc- 
tober, &c. or in the ſpring, in March or 
April, diſpoſing them ſingly, at proper di- 
ſtances, in bing with other ſhrubby 
plants of ſimilar growth, occupying the front, 
or forward part of the reſpective compart- 
ments. 3 : 

The third and fourth are alſo propagated by 
flips and cuttings, in March, April, and May, 
planted in pots placed under a frame, watered 
and ſhaded from the mid-day ſun till they are 
rooted ; and when a little advanced in growth, 


tranſplanted in ſeparate ſmall pots; and ma- 


ed as other green-houſe exotics. 
Lavandula Stechas is alſo often raiſed 
from ſeeds, Sow them in March or April, in 
a bed of light earth, and rake them in evenly 
with a light hand; the plants will riſe in a- 
bout a month ; if dry weather, give water, 
and when they are three inches Righ, prick 
them out in beds, half a foot apart, and wa- 
ter them as they ſhall require until freſh-root- 
ed; let them ſtand here till next ſpring; then 
you may thin out the beſt, and plant them 
where they are to remain. 
LAVATERA, {Lavatera.) — or Cretan 
Mallow. | 
This genus compriſes ſome tall herbaceous 


na 


N 


or ſpreading ; large, roundiſh, loba 


| 


flowery annuals, and ſhrubby perennials, for 


| 


* 
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the pleaſure- garden; all of them growing 
erect, from two or three to eight or ten 
feet high, garniſhed with large, roundiſh, 
dees dak 4 and angular leaves, and lar 
quinquepetalous flowers, of the mallow kind, 
1 Claſs and order, Afonadelphia Polyan- 
ria, | 
Charafers.) CaLyx is double and per- 
manent ; the exterior part is of one ſemitri- 
fid leaf, and the interior is quinquefid. Co- 
ROLLA, five obcordate, plane, 3 pe- 
tals. STAMINA, numerous monadelphous 
filaments, and kidney · ſnaped antheræ. Pts- 
TILLUM, an ordicighiy germen, ſhort ſtyle, 
and many briſtly ſtigmas. PerIcareiun, 
numerous {mall capſules collected into a head 
covered with a hollow ſhield, each capſule 
having a kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
The moſt noted ſpecies are the following 
annuals and perennials. 
Annual Kinds. 
I. LAVATERA cretica. 
Cretan Annual! Lavatera.)] Riſes. with an 
upright, branching, herbaceous ſtalk, two or 
three feet high, the lower branches very diffuſe 
leaves, 
the upper ones acutely trilobate; and the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers rifing in cluſters from 
the axillas of the leaves, each ſupporting one 
large flower of different colours in the va- 
rieties. 8 
Varieties are,] Cretan Lavatera with red 
flowers white flowers —and with purpliſh 
flowers. | 
2. LAVATERA trimeſtris. 
Three-months Syrian Lavatera.)] Riſes with 
a ſlender herbaceous, rough ſtalk, branch- 
ing two feet high; trilobated ſmooth leaves 
having oval-lanceolate lobes, the middle lobe 
much the longeſt ; and pale-red flowers, ſingly 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
| Perennial-Bienmal Shrubby Kinds. 
Theſe have tall, ſtraight, fomewhar ſhirub- 
by, perennial ſtems, ſometimes of ſeveral years” 
duration; others are rather biennial, or of but 
one or two years' continuance when a ſevere 
winter occurs. 
3: LAYATERA arborea, 
 Tree-Lavatera, commonly called Tree-Mal- 
low.] Riſes with a thick, ſtrong, tree-hke 
ſtem, eight or ten feet high, dividing at top 
into many branches; large, ſeven-angled, 
plaited, ſoft, woolly leaves; and from the 
axillas, cluſters of ſhort 3 each ſuſ- 
taining one lar urple flower, . appearin 
in 2 foes Ting till ee, £ 
4. LAVATERA triloba. | 
Three-lobed Shrubby Lavatera.] Riſes with 
an upright, thick, branchy, perennial ſtem, 
Py os the 


LA 
che branches numerous and ſpreading ; trilo- |  Propaga 


bate, and . roundith-ſubcordate, crenated, 
woolly leaves; and aggregate foot-ſtalks, each 
ſuſtaining one liefpurple flower. 

F. LAVATERA hig. 

Olbian Frue-lobed Shrubby 8 Riſes 
with an upright, branching, perennial ſtalk, 
five or fx feet high; large, five-lobed, ſoſt, 
woolly leaves; and light-purple flowers, 
growing ſingly. | 

The flowers of all che ſpecies are large, 
compoſed each of five broad petals, and grow 
on foot-ſtalks from the joints of the ſtem and 
branches, in great numbers, continuing in 
ſucceſſion from June until Auguſt or Septem- 
ber, ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed in autumn. 
Ihe plants in general are moſtly of hardy 

wth, to cultivate in any of the common 
| {tony beds, and other compartments of the 
vleaſure-ground, &c. in which the two an- 
nual ſpecies and varieties are only of one 
ſummer's duration; the others being ſome- 
what perennial both in root and ſtem, are 
ſometimes of ſeveral years durability ; depend- 
ing, however, in a great meaſure, on having 
a warm dry fituation, and temperate winters; 
as ſometimes, in very moiſt ſoils in that ſeaſon, 
and ſevere froſts, fome become of a biennial 
nature, of but one or two years continuance. 

are all proper ornaments for any part 
of the pleafure-ground. | 

The annuals particularly have ſingular 
beauty, their flowers being dh numerous, 
and conſpicuous, and very proper furniture 
where large ſhowy-flowering are re- 
uired; and are eaſily and abundantly raiſed 

om ſeed in the open ground. 

The perennial Kinds are alſo good furniture 
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gow Iu the Sorts. 
They are propagat 

the open ond 2 the ſpring ; the annuals 
ſown in the where they -are to flower; 
and the perennials alſo either where they are to 
remain, -or for tranſplantation. bs 
The annuals ſucceed generally beſt when 


ſown where it is deſigned they ſhall flower, 


in patches, four or five feeds in each, half an 
inch deep ; when the plants are an inch or two 
high, thin them to two or three in each patch; 
or if only one in a place, the plants will be 
the ſtronger and more branchy; the ſame 
method is to be obſerved in ſowing them in 

8. ; | 
PI intended to tranſplant any of theſe kinds 
from one place to another, it ſhould be done 
while the plants are young, about three or 
four inches high; for their roots being lon 
and not very fibry, they do not ſucceed 
well by —— plantation, as plants with more 
fibry roots. 

perennials are alſo raiſed plentifully 

by ſeed in a bed or border of light earth, 
either in patches, as above, to remain, or ma, 
be ſown for tranſplantation, by broad-caſt, 
and raked in, or in ſhallow drills, half a foot 
aſunder ; and when the plants, ſowr in either 
method for tranſplanting, are three or four 
inches high, plant them out at once in the 
places where they are to remain, or may be 
planted in nurſery beds, to remain till autumn 
or ſpring, for final tranſplanting ; or ſome alſo 
in pots, one plant in each, to have the pro- 
tection of a green-houſe in ſevere winters 
as Oy Ren. 5% ; 


for * borders, and ſhrubbery compart- | LAURUS, Bay Tree. 
ments, having large, ſtraight, upright, du- | This genus furniſhes ſome eminent ever- 
rable ſtems, terminated by branchy buſhy | green-and deciduous trees, boch for ornament- 


heads, and very large foft foliage, that form 
a fine 3 x VF though their 
flowers are often hid by their large leaves: 
but it ſhould be obſerved of theſe perennial 

and biennial kinds, that although they grow 
with ſhrubby-ljke, continuing ſtems, nc 
times of ſeveral years' durability, eſpecially in 
the Lavatera arborea, are moſtly of a ſome- 

what ſoft, herbaceous-ligneous nature, and 
not conſtantly durable in the full ground in 
ſevere winters, and wet ſoils in that ſeaſon, as 
before obſerved, and therefore ſhould gene- 
rally be alloted a tolerably lightiſh ſoil, 
otherwiſe they are apt to decline in two or 
three years growth: they, however, may be 


readily replaced, as a freſh ſupply for ſucceſ- 
fon may always be eaſily *. from ſeed in 
the common ground. 


— 


growing from ten or fifteen to twenty or thir- 
ty feet high; garniſhed with largiſh, oblong, 
moſtly entire leaves, and ſmall hexapetalou 
hermaphrodite flowers. 

Claſs and order, Enneandria Monogynia. 
| - Charadters.) CALYx, none. CorOLLA, 
STAMINA, nine filaments ſtanding by threes, 
and ſmall antheræ. PrsTILLUM, an oval 
germen, ſingle ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. Pe- 
RICARPIUM, an oval, acuminated, unilocu- 
lar berry, containing an oval ſharp- pointed 
nut or ſeed. 

There are about „ or nine ſpecies of 
this genus in the Britiſh gardens, all of them 
natives originally of foreign parts ; the com- 


3255 Bay, that of che ſouch of Europe, tho 


abundantly by ſeed in 


either in the borders or in pots. Sow them 
in ſpring, any time from February till May, 


* 


3 


al plantations, and the green-houſe, and ſtove, 


fix oval, concave, acuminated, erect petals. 


others 
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others of America and Aſia; and of which | 
ecies three are hardy, for the open ground, 
three for the green-houſe, and the ſame for 
che hot-houſe or ſtove ; of the hardy kinds, 
one is a beautiful ever-green, and two deci- 
duous; and = green-houſe and ſtove forts are 
rincipally of the ever-green tribe. 

e Hard Ever- green Kinds. 

1. Lavrvs nobilis. | 
Noble Ever-green Laurus, or Common Bay- 
tree.) Hath an upright trunk, branching on 
every fide from the bottom upward, rifing 
twenty or thirty feet high; ſpear-thaped, ner- 
vous, ſtiff, ever- 
long and two broad; and ſmall, yellowith, 
quadrifid flowers; - fucceeded by red ber- 
ries in autumrt and winter. Is a native of 
Italy, &c. but has been long in the Engliſh 

rdens, 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved Bay-tree—waved- 
leaved Bay-tree—narrow-leaved Bay-tree— 
ftriped-leaved Bay-tree—double-flowered Bay- 
tree, ; | 
The broad-leaved ſort is often preſerved in 
the green-houſe collection, but all the ſorts 


— 


may be inured to the open air all the year the | 


ſame as the common Bay. 
Hardy Deciduons Kinds. 

2. LavRvus eftiva. | 

Summer - leaved, or Deciduous Bay- trec.] 
Riſes with an upright ſtem, branching eight or 
ten feet high, covered with a purphſt: bark; 
oblong-oval, acuminated, veined, deciduous 
leaves, two or three inches long, half as broad, 

owing oppoſite; and ſmall white flowers; 

ceded by red berries, but none in England. 
Is a native of North America. 

3. Lavrvs Beg oin. 

{Benzoin)}—or Benjamin-tree.) Grows fif- 
teen'or twenty feet high, dividing into a very 
branchy head; oval, acute, unveined, deci- 
duous leaves; three or four inches long, and 


half as broad: and ſmall yellowith flowers, 


not ſucceeded by berries in England. Is a na- 
tive of North America. 
From this tree is ſaid to be procured the me- 
dical ſubſtance, called Benjamin. | 
4. Lavrvs Saſſafras: | 
© (Saffafraes)—or Saſſafras-trec.] Hatch a 
_ fhrub-like ſtraight ſtem, branching ten or fif- 
teen feet high ; garniſhed with buth oval and 
three-lobed, | ſhining, deciduous leaves, of 
different ſizes, from three or four to ſix 
inches long, and near as broad; and ſmall 
8 flowers, ſucceeded by blackith 
rries, but not in England. Is a native of 
North America 
The wood of thistree is very fragrant, and 
n eſteemed a great antiſcorbutic ; and uſed in 


— 
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infuſion, like tea, is a very 
uantities of the wood are brought hither 


Amefica, and is commonly cut or raſped into 
chips for uſe. In London the infuſion there- 


of, in the manner of tea, is ſold in the ſaloop- 


loop, or falep; but it is ſaid that too conſtant 
uſe of it occaſions the head-ach. 
| Green-houſe Kinds. 
F. LAURus indica. 
Indian Bay-tree.] Riſes with an upright 


ſtraight trunk, branching regularly twenty or 
leaves, three inches | thirty feet high; adorned with very large, 


ſpear-ſhaped, plane, nervous, ever-green leaves. 
on reddiſh foor-ſtalks; and bunches of ſmall 
whitiſh-green flowers; ſucceeded by large, 


oval, black berries; but do not ripen in Eng- - 


land. 
6. Lavrvus Borboma. 


- 


{ Borbonia) —or Blue-berried Carolina Ray 
tree.} Riſes with an upright ſtraight ſtem, 


branching fifteen or twenty feet high ; large, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ever-green leaves, tranſverſely 
veined; and long bunches of flowers, on red 
foot- ſtalks; ſucceeded by large blue berries, 
ſitting in red cups. 1 

7. LAuRus Camphora. 


with a large trunk, dividing into a very 


branchy head, twenty or chirty feet high; 


ſpear-ſhaped-oval, triple- nervous, ever-green 
leaves; and ſmall yellowiſh flowers, ſucceed- 
ed by black berries, but none in England. It 
is a native of Japan. , 

Every part of this tree imparts a . 
ſmell of amphire; and the ſubſtance of that 
name is got by diſtilling the root and wood 
with water, in an alembic, having a kind of 


twiſted ſtraw head, through which the humi- 


2 | | 
Trove Kinds. 


8. LA UR US Cinamomunmn.. 


(Cinnamemum/ -er C innamon-tree.] Riſes. 


with an upright, branching ſtem, fifteen or 
twenty feet high; oval-oblong, trinervous 


of this tree that is the cinnamon of the ſhops ; 
which grows in great | 2g in the iſland of 
Ceylon in the Eaſt Indies, from whence the 


Dutch ſupply us and other. European markets 
with that commodity. 
9. LAuxus Cafha. | | 
{Cafhia)—or Baflard Cinnamen-tree.] Riſes 
with a tree ſtem, and branchy head, fifteen 


228 . , <A tale. 
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or twenty feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, trinervous 
| : leaves; 


rerfol puri- 
her of the blood; for which purpoſe = 
om 


ſhops, and about the ſtreets, inftead of ſa- 


(Camphora) — or Camphire-tree.] Riſes 


dity evaporates, and the camphire ſticks to 


leaves; and whitiſh: flowers in cluſters, ſuc- 
ceeded bv oval. berries, but none here. Is a. 
native of India and Egypt; and it is the bark 
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the branches numerous and ſpreading ; trilo- | 


bate, and . roundith-ſubcordate,  crenated, 
woolly leaves; q aggregate foot-ſtalks, each 
ſuſtaining one light purple flower. 

F. LAVATERA hig. 

Olbian Fre- lobed Shrubby Lavatera.] Ries 
wich an upright, branching, 
five or. fix feet high; large, five-lobed, ſoft, 
woolly leaves; and light-purple flowers, 
growing ſingly. b | 

The flowers of all the ſpecies are large, 
compoſed each of five broad petals, and grow 
on foot-ſtalks from the joints of the ſtem and 
branches, in 
ſucceſſion from June until Auguſt or Septem- 
| ber, fucceeded by plenty of ſeed in autumn. 

The plants in general are moſtly of hardy 
wth, to cultivate in any of the common 
|<" beds, and other compartments of the 


vleaſure-ground, &c. in which the two an- 


nual ſpecies and varieties are only of one 
ſummer's duration; the others being ſome- 
what perennial both in root and ſtem, are 
ſometimes of ſeveral years durability ; depend- 
ing, however, in a great meaſure, on having 
a warm dry fituation, and temperate winters; 
as ſometimes, in very moiſt ſoils in that ſeaſon, 
and ſevere froſts, ſome become of a biennial 
nature, of but one or two years! continuance. 

They are all proper ornaments for any part 


of the pleaſure-ground. ; 

The annuals particularly have ſingular 
beauty, their flowers being Wang numerous, 
and conſpicuous, and very proper furniture 
where large ſhowy-flowering plants are re- 
2 and are eaſily and abundantly raiſed 

om ſeed in the open ground. 

The perennial kinds are alſo good furniture 
for * borders, and ſhrubbery compart- 


ments, having large, ſtraight, upright, du- 
rable ſtems, terminated by branchy buſhy 
heads, and very large ſoſt foliage, that form 


a fine variety in aſſemblage, though their 
flowers are often hid by their large leaves : 
but it ſhould be obſerved of theſe perennial 
and biennial kinds, that although they grow 
with ſhrubby-ljke, continuing ſtems, e 
times of ſeveral years' durability, eſpecially in 
the Lavatera arborea, are moſtly of a ſome- 

what ſoft, herbaceous-ligneous nature, and 
not conſtantly durable in the full ground in 
ſevere winters, and wet ſoils in that ſeaſon, as 
before obſerved, and therefore ſhould gene- 
rally be alloted a tolerably dry lightiſh foil, 
_ otherwiſe they are apt to decline in two or 
three years“ growth: they, however, may be 
readily replaced, as a freſh ſupply for ſucceſ- 


ſton may always be eaſily raiſed from ſeed in 
the common ground. PO 


perennial ſtalk, 


t numbers, continuing in 
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ſown in the place where they are to flower; 
and the perennials alſo either where they are to 
remain, -or for tranſplantation. n 
The annuals ſucceed generally beſt when 
ſown where it is def they ſhall flower, 


I. 


in patches, four or five feeds in each, half an 


or if only one in a place, the plants will be 
the ſtronger and more branchy; the ſame 
method is to be obſerved in ſowing them in 


PI intended to tranſplant any of theſe kinds 
from one place to another, it ſhould be done 
while the plants are young, about three or 
four inches hi 5 = 
not very fibry, t not ſuc 

well by — we 11 plants with more 
fibry roots. 

perennials are alſo raiſed plentifully 
by ſeed in a bed or border of light earth, 
either in patches, as above, to remain, or ma, 
be ſown for tranſplantation, by broad-caſt, 
and raked in, or in ſhallow drills, half a foot 
aſunder ; and when the plants, ſown in either 
method for tranſplanting, are three or four 
inches high, plant them out at once in the 
places where they are to remain, or may be 
planted in nurſery beds, to remain till autumn 
or ſpring, for final tranſplanting ; or ſome alſo 
in pots, one plant in each, to have the pro- 


as formerly intimated. . 
LAURUS, Bay Tree. 


This Le furniſhes ſome eminent ever- 
green a 


growing from ten or fifteen to twenty or thir- 
ty feet high; garniſhed with largiſh, oblong, 
moſtly entire leaves, and ſmall hexapetalous 
hermaphrodite flowers. 12 
Claſs and order, Enneandria Monogynia. 

- Charafters.] CALYx, none. CokolLA, 
ſix oval, concave, acuminated, erect petals. 
STAMINA, nine filaments ſtanding by threes, 
and ſmall antheræ. PrsTILLUM, an oval 
germen, ſingle ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIUM, an oval, acuminated, unilocu- 
lar berry, containing an oval ſharp-pointed 
nut or ſeed. 

There are about eight or nine ſpecies of 
this genus in the Britiſh gardens, all of them 
natives originally of foreign parts ; the com- 


mon Bay, that of the ſouth of Europe, the 


i others . 


either in the borders or in pots. Sow them 
in ſpring, any time from February till May, 


inch deep; when the plants are an inch or two 
high, thin them to two or three in each patch; 


gh; for their roots being wy 


tection of a green-houſe in ſevere winters, 


deciduous trees, both for ornament- 
al plantations, and the green-houſe, and ſtove, 


all the Coritt. 


Papageien 
| They are propagated abundantly'by ſeed i 
the ground in the ſpring; the annuals 


o 
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others of America and Asie and of which 


een three are hardy, for the open ground, 
ree for the green-houſe, and the ſame for 
the hot-houſe or ſtove ; of the hardy kinds, 
one is a beautiful ever-green, and two dect- 
duous; and the green-houſe and ſtove ſorts are 
principally of the ever- green tribe. 
Hardy Ever-green Kinds. 

I. Lavkvs nobilis. ' © 
Noble Ever-green Laurus, or Common Bay- 
tree.) Hath an upright trunk, branching on 


every ſide from the bottom upward, rifing | 


twenty or thirty feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, ner- 
vous, ſtiff, ever- leaves, three inches 
long and two broad; and ſmall, yellowiſh, 
quadrifid flowers; - fucceeded by red ber- 
ries in autumrt and winter. Is a native of 
Italy, &c. but has been long in the Engliſh 


rdens. 


Varieties.] Broad- leaved Bay- tree waved- 


leaved Bay- tree — narrow-leaved Bay- tree 
ſtrĩped- lea ved Bay- tree double- flowered Bay- 
tree 


the 


he broad-leaved fort is often preſerved in 
cen-houſe collection, but all the ſorts 


may be inured to the open air all the year the | 


ſame as the common Bay. 
Hardy Deciduons Kinds. 
2. LauvRvs e/iiva. | 


Summer - leaved, or Deciduous Bay- tres. ] | 


Riſes with an upright ſtem, branching eight or 


ten feet high, covered with a purpliſh bark; 


oblong-oval, acuminated, veined, deciduous 
leaves, two or three inches long, half as broad, 
rowing oppoſite; and ſmall white flowers ; 
— by red berries, but none in England. 
Is a native of North America. 
3. Lavkrvs Bento:n. 


{ Bentzoin)—or Benjamin-tree.] Grows fif- 


teen or twenty feet high, dividing mto a very 


branchy head; oval, acute, unveined, deci- 


duous leaves; three or four inches long, and 


half as broad: and ſmall yellowith flowers, 


not ſucceeded by berries in England. Is a na- 
tive of North America. | 

From this tree is ſaid to be procured the 
dical ſubſtance, called Benjamin. 

4. LAURUs Safſafras. | 
 (Safſafras) — or Saſſafras-trec.] Hach a 
ſhrub- like ſtraight ſtem, branching ten or fif- 
teen feet high; garniſhed with both oval and 
three-lobed, ſhining, deciduous leaves, of 
different ſizes, from three or four to fix 
inches long, and near as broad; and ſmall 
8 flowers, ſucceeded by blackiſh 

rries, but not in England. Is a native of 
North America 

The wood of this tree is very fragrant, and 


me- 


i eſteemed a great antiſcorbutic ; and uſed in 


5 


— 


| 


infuſion, like tea, is a very powerfu 


* 


thirty 
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1 puri- 
fier of the blood; for which purpoſe great 
uantities of the wood are brought hither from 
mefica, and is commonly cut or raſped into 
chips for uſe. In London the infuſion there- 
of, in the manner of tea, is ſold in the ſaloop- 
ſhops, and about the ſtreets, inſtead of ſa- 
loop, or ſalep ; but it is ſaid that too conſtant 
uſe of it occaſions. the head-ach. 
Green=houſe Kinds. 
5. LAvRus indica. | 
Indian Bay-tree.) Riſes with an upright 
ſtraight trunk, branching regularly twenty or 
feet high ; adorned with very large, 
ſpear-ſhaped, plane, nervous, ever-green leaves, 


on reddiſh ſoot-ſtalks; and bunches of ſmall _ 


whitiſh-green flowers; ſucceeded by large, 
ny black berries ; but do not ripen in Eng-— 
and. . | 

6. Lavrvs Borbonta. ry 

{ Borbonia )—or Bluc-berried Carolina Bay- 
tree.] Riſes with an upright ſtraight ſtem, 
branching fifteen or twenty feet high ; large, 
ſpear- ſhaped, ever-green leaves, tranſverſcly 
veined; and long bunches of flowers, on red 
foot-ſtalks; ſucceeded by large blue berries, 
ſitting in red cups. : 

7. Luxus Camphora. 3 | 

(Camphora) — er Camphire-tree.] Riſes 
with a large trunk, dividing into a ve 
branchy head, twenty or thirty feet high ; 
ſpear- ſhaped-oval, triple-nervous, ever- green 
leaves; and ſmall yellowiſh flowers, ſucceed- 
ed by black berries, but none in England. It 
is a native of Japan. 
| Every part of this tree imparts a fragrant 
ſmell of camphire; and the ſubſtance of that 
name is got by diſtilling the root and wood 
with water, in an alembic, having a kind of 
twiſted ſtraw head, through which the humi- 
dity evaporates, and the camphire ſticks to. 
SBS | 


Stove Kinds. 
8. LAuRUSO Cinnamemum. 
(Cinnamomum)—or Cinnamon-tree.] Rites. 
with an upright, ' branching ſtem, fifteen or 
twenty feet high; oval-oblong, trinervous 
leaves; and whitiſh flowers in cluſters, ſuc- 
ceeded bv oval. berries, but none here. Is a. 
native of India and Egypt; aud it is the bark 
of this tree that is the cinnamon of the ſhops ; 
whach grows in great plenty in the iſland of 
Ceylon in the Eaſt Indies, from whence the 
Dutch ſupply us and other. European markets 
with that commodity. 
9. Lavavs Cas. 
{Cafſia)—or Baſtard Cinnamen-tree. ] Riſes 
with a tree ſtem, and branchy head, fifteen 
or twenty feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, trinervous 


leaves; 


: 
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leaves; and almoſt perpetually flowering. 
Native of Malabar. | | 

10. LAUuRUSs Pgyea. | 

{(Perſea)—or AliFator, or Avecade-pear.) 
Riſes with an upright branching ſtem, tharty 
feet high, and ſmooth cinereous bark ; ovate, 
thick, coriaceous, tranſverſely veined, ſhin- 
ing, ever-green leaves, and terminal corym- 
bous flowers ſucceeded by large, pear - ſhaped. 
ceatable fruit, in South America. 

The flowers of all the ſpecies of Lavrus 
are ſmall, I fix petals, grow uſu- 


ally in cluſters, but have no beauty; and ap- 
pear in ſpring and ſummer, which in the com- 


mon Bay are ſucceeded here by plenty of ber- 


ries ; but in the other ſorts, rarely any feed in 
England. 
All the ſpecies are of the tree and ſhrub 
kind, and merit admittance in every good col- 
lection. The hardy forts are proper for all 
ornamental plantations, and will ſucceed any 
where in common with other hardy trees and 
ſhrubs; and the tender kinds will exhibit a 
fine variety among the green-houſe exotics. 
The Lawrus nobilis, noble or common Bay- 
tree, is indeed a noble ever-green tree, as well 
as a fine aromatic, has been long an inhabit- 
ant of our gardens, and is extremely proper 
for any of the ſhrubbery plantations, where, 
being a lively ever-green, it will effect a fine 
variety at all ſeaſons of the year. Some of 
the varieties of this tree are alſo ſometimes re- 


rained as green-houſe plants, particularly the 


broad-leaved and narrow-leaved kinds, which 
by former botaniſts were conſidered as diſtin 
ſpecies; but they are found to be only varie- 
ties of the common Bay; and like that ſort, 

may be inured to the open air all the year; 
remarking that even the common ſort, as well 
as theſe, is apt to ſuffer in its young branches 
in very rigorous winters; therefore, if thought 
convenient, fome of the above varieties may 
alſo be potted ro have ſhelter in winter, and 
to increaſe the variety of the green-houſe col- 
IcQion. | 

As this tree in its ſeveral varieties is apt to 
throw out many fuckers from the bottom, to 
as ſometimes to form a thicket, to have the 
trees grow with handſome ſtrai ht ſtems, and 
regular heads, the ſuckers ſhould be all clear- 
ed away, and thoſe of them that are taken 
off with roots, if planted, will form good 
plants. : 

This tree, common Bay, was formerly 
ſometimes trained in hedges for ornament and 
variety, in pleaſure grounds, and occaſionally 
trained againſt naked walls, palings, &c. to 
cover them in a ſpreading manner. 


The other hardy kinds, deciduous Bay, and 


| 
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the other two deciduous ſorts, the Lamm 
Benzoin and Saffafres, allo ſucceed. in the 
open ground all the year, which for their ſin- 
gularity merit admittance in every ſhrubbery ; - 
and the diverſity and beauty of their fine foli- 
age will contribute exceedingly to the variety 
ot the deciduous plantations. 

The green-houſe kinds requiring ſhelter 
here in winter, muſt always be kept in pots; 
they are all fine plants, and ſhould never be 
wanting in curious green-houſe collections: 
pot them in rich light mould, and place them 
in the green-houſe all winter, and in the 
open air in ſummer. See GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS. | 

The Cinnamon and other two ſpecies under 
the head Stove Kinds, being natives of hotter 
countries in the Indies, are rather mors.tender 
than thoſe of the green-houſe, moſtly require 
2 ſituation in the hot-houſe or ſtove; plaatin; 
them in pots of common. good earth, — 
manage them as other woody ſtove plants of 
ſimilar growth and quality: though the Cin- 
namon is alſo ſometimes retained in the green- 
houſe collection, where accommodated with 
a good warm green-houſe for winter preſer- 
vation, eſpecially if furnithed with  flues to 
have occaſional fites in fevere weather; it, 
however, would generally be more e ffectu- 
ally tucceſsful in a = See -STOVE 


PLANTS. 


| 


_ Propagation, Sc. of all the Sorts. 

The common Bay is propagated by ſeed, 
layers, and ſuckers. 

By Seed. This ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
the berries are ripe, or early in ſpring, either 
in beds, covering them with earth near an 
inch deep, or in drills halt a foot aſunder, 
the ſame depth ; the plants will come up late 
the ſame ſpring; obſerving to ſupply them 
with frequent watering during ſummer, and 
in winter defend them from ſevere froſt, by 
(helter of mats, or ſome other covering, they 
being tender while young; and after having 
two ſummers? growth in the ſeed- bed, then, 
inthe ſpring following, tranſplant the ſtrongeſt 
in nurfery-rows, one or two feet aſunder, and 
a foot apart in each row; giving water in 
dry weather, till they have taken good root, 
and. hoe down weeds in ſummer. Here they 
may remain till half a yard, or two or three 
feet high, and are then of proper growth for 
1 into the ſhrubbery in autumn or 
pring. | . 

If the berries are ſown in pots and plunged 
in a hor-bed in ſpring, it will bring the plants 
forwarder, being careful to inure them to 
full air in ſummer. | 


; 


By Layers, —Lay down ſome of the lower 
branches 
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Branches that are well furniſhed with young | 
ſhoots ; each of which ſhoots are to be ſlit- 
layed: they will be rooted in one year; then 
in ſpring take them off, and plant them in the 
nurſery as directed for the ſeedlings. | 

By Suckers. —Theſe ſhould be taken up 


with 
-plant 
layers. 7 
The propagation of the deciduous Bay, 
Benjamin and Saſſafras- tree, is by ſeed, by 
layers, and ſometimes by ſuckers and by cut- 
tings. The ſeeds or berries are procured from 
America, preſerved in ſand; which ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon after they arrive as poſſible, 
becauſe they often lie a year before they ger- 
minate : ſow them in a bed of light earth an 
inch deep, or may ſow them in largiſh pots 
the ſame depth, plunging them in mould in 
an eaſt border up to their rims, till ſpring fol- 
lowing ; and if then placed in a -hot-bed; it 
will greatly forward the germination of the 
ſeed, and ſoon bring up the plants ; but they 
muſt be timely. inured to the full air: the 
oung plants raiſed by either method, ſhould | 
e watered during ſummer, and ſheltered 
from froſt in winter, like the common Bay- 
ſeedlings; and when two years old, plant them 
out in nurſery rows, as directed for thoſe 
plants. The propagation of theſe two ſorts | 
by layers and fuckers is the ſame as directed 
for the Bay-tree, but it is ſometimes two years | 
before the layers are rooted. ja.” 4 

Cuttings of them will ſometimes put out 
roots by aid of a good hot-bed. 

The green-houſe kinds are propagated : 
commonly by layers, but = are {ometimes 
two years before they are ſufficiently rooted. 
They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, procured 
from the places of their growth abroad, and | 
ſow them in pots; and it plunged in a hot or 
bark-bed, will come up theſame year; but with- 
out that aid they do not always grow freely the 
firſt ſeaſon; in which caſe, place them in the 
open air in ſummer, and in a frame, or in the 
green-houſe, near the windows, in winter; 
and in. ſpring place the pots in a hot-bed, 
which will bring up the plants, giving air 
daily, and frequent waterings, and inure | 
them by degrees to the open air as the ſum- 
mer advances ; place them in thelter in win- 
ter, and in ſpring plant them in ſeparate ſmall 
pots, managing them as other green-houle | 
ſhrubs, &c. 

The hot-houſe Lauruſes are alſo propagated 

the above methods, layers and ſeed, moſt 
generally aſſiſted by the bark-bed of the ſtove, 
or other department under glafſes; and the 


in the nurſery like the ſeedlings and 


| 


N 


| 


Land have the 


ood roots in autumn or ſpring, and | 


þ 


times to ten, twenty, 


ſometimes ſquare, oval, or circular; 


plants ſo raiſed, planted 7 into ſeparate pots, 
N 1 


Ty 
TY 
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general culture of other ſimilar 


exotics of the hot-houſe. 

LAWN, a ſpacious open plain of graſs- 
ground, in a garden or park, and generally 
made to extend immediately in the front of 
the manſion of a country-ſeat. 

A noble lawn of graſs, extended in the prin- 
cipal front of the habitation, adds conſider- 
ably to the grandeur of the garden and ſcite 
in general, and beauty of the manſion, by 
laying it open to the neighbouring country, 
as well as admitting of extenlive proſpects; 
ſo that where there is ſcope of ground, a ſpa- 
cious Law, as large as the nature of the 
garden admits, ſhould always be planned in 
the moſt conſpicuous part immediately adjoin- 
ing the houſe and may be extended outward 
as far as ſhall be convenient, even beyond the 
limits of the garden, in large eſtates, continu- 
ing it forward to the utmoſt boundary of a park 
or paddock, or as far therein as the view — 
the houſe ſhall extend, allowing width in pro- 
portion; having each ſide or verge, as far as 
extended within the garden diſtrict, generally 
baunded in elegant ſhrubbery compartments 
in a varied 1 ſeparated, in ſome parts, 
by intervening ſpaces of graſs- ground, of va- 
ned dimenſions, and a ſerpentine gravel walk, 
gently winding between and through the plan- 
tations, for occaſional ſhady, ſheltered, and 
private walking ; or a Grader walk carried 
alſo along the front of ſaid boundary planta- 

— immediately adjoining che Lawn, 
for more open and airy walking occaſionally; 
and in ſome concave ſweeps of the planta- 
tions might have receſſes and open ſpaces both 
of gratis and gravel, of different forms and 
dimenſions, for places of retirement, thade, 
&c. : 

The ſituation of a Lawn ſhould generally 
be directly on the main front of the welling, 
if the nature of the ground admits; or in 
ſome caſes, where there is good ſcope of 
ground, it may be continued more or leſs each 
way, but always che moſt conſiderably on the 
principal front, if the ſituation allows it, 
which, if it fronts the ſouth, or towards any 
of the ſoutherly points, is the molt delirable 
aſpect for a complete Lawn. | 

The dimenſions may be from about a quar- 
ter of an acre or leſs, to fax or eight acres or 
more, according to the extent and ſituation f 
the ground, and in large eſtates, having a 
park, &c. Ne Lawn is often ex- 
tended over ha-ha's beyond the garden, ſo ne- 
or even to fifty or ſixty 
acres, or more. 1 j 

As to figure, it is very commonly oblong, . 
all of 
which. 


LAW 
which + be according to r Mg to the | 
ſiruation, limits, and figure of ground ; 
but fomewhat of _ form is rather the 
moſt eligible; aud ia whatever figure the 


Lawn is deſigned, it ſhould widen gradually 
from the houſe outward to the fartheſt extre- | 


mity, to have the ter advantage of pro- 
weh; and iu 2 part of The Lawn | 
within the limits of the pleaſure-garden, 
bounded on each fide with plantation com- 
partments of ornamental trees and thrubs, as 
before intimated, ſhould continue the home- 
ward part of the fide plantations gradually 
near towards each wing of the * 
that company may ſooner arrive in the walks 
of the plantation under ſhade, ſhelter, and 
retirement, when required; and the termina- 
tion at the farther end of the Lawn may be 
either a ha-ha, to extend the proſpect, if there 
thall be an agreeable one; otherwiſe, if there | 


| 


PF 
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and evergreens alternately in ſeparate com- 
partments, or ſome of both interſperſed in 
aſſemblage; having regard in either method ro 
place the lower growt 
front, and the taller backward-4n . proportion 
to their ſeveral ſtatures, ſo as to exhibit a re- 


| gular gradation of height, that the different ſorts 


may appear conſpicuous from the Lawn ; and 


may be continued backward to ſome conſider- 


able depth, and backed with trees and ſhrubs of 
more lofty growth ; through the internal parts 
of the plantation may be gravel or {and walks, 
ſome ſhady, others open ; with here and there 
ſome ſpacious graſs openings, of ditferent di- 
menſions and figures. | 5 

The homeward part of a Lawn, however, 
ſhould always have each ſide-verge ornament- 
ed as above, with plautations, which, as the 
Lawn extends may gradually diminiſh. 

Very extenſive Lawns in parks or pad- 


is no good view beyond the extreme limits, it | docks, &c. ſeldom have any boundary plan- 


may terminate in a ſhrubbery ; or if the Lawn 
is very extenſive, and no inviting proſpect 
beyond the extreme boundary, the termina- | 
tion may be a plantation of ſtately trees, ar- 


tations immediately cloſe to what may be 2 | 
rally conſidered as a continuation of the Lawn 

beyond the garden, but ſometimes dotted with 
noble trees, diſperſed in various parts, at great 


ranged in confiderable ſweeps and concave | diſtances not to obſtruQ the view; ſome placed 
curves, that the imagination may conceive the | ſingly, others in groups by twos, threes, fives, 


view to be ſwallowed up in wood. When, 
however, the Lawn extends towards any great 
road, or diſtant agreeable proſpect, ſo as to 


&c. and ſome placed „ ſome in tri- 
angles, ſweeps, ſtraight lines, and other dif- 
ſerent figures, to cauſe the greater variety, 


command views thereof, it is more in cha- each group generally diverſified with different 


racter to have the utmoſt verge open, ſo as to 
22 of a grand view from and to the man- 
ſion. 

In the ſide- boundary verges of the Laws, 
intended to be ornamented with pleaſurable 
plantation compartments as before intimated, 
ſhould generally have the ſaid plantation ru- 
rally formed, airy and elegant, planted with 
different ſorts of the moſt ornamental trees and 


ſorts of trees, all ſuffered to take their own 
natural growth. | 
The graſs of the Lawn, and other graſs- 
round communicating therewith, may be 
e either by ſowing graſs-ſeed, or by 
laying with turf; but in very extenſive works 
turting would be very expenſive ; therefore 
ſeed is the moſt eligible, eſpecially in that 
part of the Lawn which is extended beyond 


ſhrubs, not commonly in one continued cloſe] the garden. See GrRass. | | 


plantation, but rather having ſome in diſtin 
ſeparated compartments jw. clumps, varied 
larger or ſmaller, differently formed in a 
ſomewhat natural imitation ; and ſometimes 
ſeparated detachedly, leſs or more, by inter- 
vening breaks and open ſpaces of graſs, as be- 
fore mentioned, commumcating both with the; 
Lawn and interior diſtricts; and generally 
having the ſaid boundary plantation compart- 
ments varied in moderate and grander {ſweeps 
and curves. eſpecially towards the Lawn, to 
avoid ſtiff, formal appearances, both in the 
figure of the Lawn and plantations thus form- 
ing; and oblerving in regard to planting the 
trees and ſhrubs, which being, conſequently, 
both of deciduous and ever-green kinds, that 
where intended planting in diſtin clumps, 
they may either be planted with deciduous 


It ſhould always be kept perfectly neat, 
particularly the home Lawn within the gar- 
den, which ſhould be often poled and rolled 
all the year, and in ſummer well mowed, 
once a week or fortnight. See GRaAss. 

LAWSONIA, {Lawſoma) or Egyptian 
Privet. | 70 

In this genus are two tender tree - like exo- 
tics, cultivated in ſome of our hot-houſes tor 
variety, growing fix or eight to fifteen or 
eighteen feet high, in the different ſpecies ; 
ornamented © with oval-oblong leaves, and 
looſe bunches of ſmall quadripetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Odlandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CALYX is ſmall, quadrifid, 
an« permanent. CorRoLLA, four oval-ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, eight 
lender filaments, the length of the corolla. 
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PreTILLUM, a roundiſh 
ſiſtemt ſtyle, crowned wi ſtigma. 
PERTCARPIUM, a globular, pointed, quadri- 
locular capſule, containing many angulated, 
pointed ſeeds. LOTS OR PO 
The ſpecies are, 

1. LAWSONIA inermis. 
Mild, or thornleſs gęyptian Lawſonia.] 
Grows with a ſhrubby ſtem, and oppoſite, 
flender, ſmooth branches, ſix or eight feet 
high, the bark yellowiſh ; ſmalliſh oval-ob- 


: 


4 


long, pointed leaves, and looſe bunches of | 


eyiſh flowers at the ends of the branches, 
cceeded by capſules and ſeeds. Fg 
2. LawsoNta /pino/a. : 
Thorny Malabarian Lausſonia.] Grows with 
a tree-ſtem, and oppoſite branches, fifteen or 
eighteen feet high, with a light, gtey bark, 
armed with thorns ; oval-oblong leaves, and 
looſe bunches of light-yellow flowers, at the 
fides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded by 
capſules of many ſeeds. | 
- Theſe plants being natives of the warm 
parts of India, Egypt, Paleſtine, and Perſia, 
in this country mult be planted in pots, and re- 
{de moſtly in the ſtove, except in the hot ſum- 
mer months, when they may be placed in the 
n air, and removed into the ſtove- before 
attacked with cold weather in autumn. 
They are propagated by ſeeds, ſown in the 
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may alſo, however, be practiſed witli equal ſuc- 
ceſs on fruit-trees and foreſt-trees, when their - 
branches are ſituated low enough for Laying ; 
though the varieties of many fruit-trees are 
commonly propagated by grafting and inocu- 
lation; the vine and fig, however, often by 
Layers ; and foreſtetrees, for the general part, 
by ſeed, except for the contiquance of varie- 


ties; then it is performed either by layers, cut- 


tings, grafting, or budding ; for plants raiſed 
by all ks od bin aan the 
ſame in every reſpect, as the parent plant from 
whence they were raiſed ; for, as obſerved 
on former occahons, many forts of plants, 
when raiſed from feed, vary fo greatly, that- 
out of numbers very few may be like the 
original or parent plant, as obſerved under 
the article GRAFTING, $c. ſo that Laying 
is a certain method both to continue any ap- 
proved variety, as alſo to increaſe ſuch ſhrubs 
or trees that do not produce ſeeds here, and 
which cannot be eaſily obtained; likewiſe is - 


both an expeditious and plentiful mode of pro- 


pagation ; for by layers, many new plants 
are often raiſed in a few months, that would 
take two or three years to raiſe them the ſame 
ſize from ſeed ; and in many ſorts fo abun- 
dantly, that all the ſhoots of any branch ſituat- 
ed near the ground, or convenient for Laying, 


ſpring in pots ol light mould, placed in a hot-| may be made each a diſtinct plant. 


bed or bark-bed in the ſtove, &c. and when 
the plants are advanced three or four inches 
in growth, tranſplant them ſingly into ſmall 
pots, watered and replunged in the bed, — 
ing occaſional ſhade till they have taken freſh 
root; and may afterwards be placed in any 
part of the ſtove or hot-houſe. 

LAYING. The propagation by Layers, is 
particularly adapted for almoſt all ſorts of trees 
and ſhrubs, and many herbaceous plants. 

The propagation A Layers is effected by 
laying branches and young ſhoots of trees 
and plants in the earth, from two or three to 
five or {ix inches deep, leaving their tops out; 
and that part layed in the earth emits roots, 
ſome ſorts in from one, two or three to five 


or ſix months, others a year, and ſome are | 


two years before they are ſuthciently rooted : 
and each layer ſo rooted.commences a new 
plant, which ſhould then be ſeparated from 
the parent; and planted in the nurfery way to 
acquire due ſtrength and ſize, for the purpoſes 
for which the different ſorts are calculated. 
Sce the method of performing the operation. 
Vaſt numbers of ſhrubs and trees are pro- 
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the moſt ſucce 


„for all forts of the tree or 


e Layi 
| ſhrub kids, 6 generally performed on the 


young ſhoots of the preceding ſummer, laid 
in ſpring or autumn ; and ſometimes on ſhoots 
of he Hine year, in ſummer, eſpecially of 
many ſorts of hard-wooded ever- trees 
and ſhrubs, that do mot ſtrike root readily in 
the older wood; which is generally mentioned 
in the culture of the reſpective forts. Though 
many ſorts of trees having their wood of a ſoft. 
looſe texture, layers of them, of two or ſeveral _ 
ears* growth, will often 2 pretty freely; 
ut for general Laying tor moſt forts, x & 
young wood of the former year, or of one 
or two ſummer's growth, are the proper 
parts for that operation. | 
But in herbaceovs plants propagated by 
layers, ſuch as carnations, pinks, double 
ſweet-wilhams, &c. the young ſhoots of the 
ſame year, in your and July, are commonly 
Sfvl for layers. 

The ſeaſon for performing moſt ſorts of 


tree and ſhrub Laying is autumn and ſpring, 
though it may be performed at almoſt any 


time of the year: but the moſt general ſeaſon 


pagated by Layers ; but is more particularly ſis any time from September or Oftaber tin 


applicable to the increaſe of numbers of the 
{rub kind; becauſe their branches grow near 


1 


1 of very hard- 


March, except as above obſerved, for ſome 
wooded plants, which, not 
4+ L ſucceeding 


E AY. 
ſucceeding by the common method of Laying 
in the 1 dot, at the above ſeaſon. 
ſhauld be layed in d ſame ſummer's thoots in 
June or July, while of tender growth, before 
they. become woody; and they, will often be 
roated by the end of the ſame. ſummer. 

Many kinds af under-ibrubby and herba- 
ceous. plants will. alfa ſucceed, if layed. any 
time in ſpring or ſummer till the end of June 
though ; Ke, aud July. is the moſt ſucceſsful 
for ſuch. of _ her f as N 
and others uſuall at ing, as 

then root he 4 — 24 ben * 
to hve or fix weeks, proper for tranſplanting: 
it is, however, but few * plants that 
are propagated by that method, it being rea- 
Air effected in - Bout ſorts, to. continue the 
varieties, by flips, off-ſets, or parting the 
roots, which is always mentioned; and by 
which the varieties of theſe kinds are conti- 
nued the ſame as by Laying. | 

When intended to lay. any trees or ſhrubs 
that naturally run up with ſtems, without 
furniſhing any conſiderable quantity of lower 
branches eligibly ſituated for Laying, a ſuffi- 
cient number of ſtrong plants ſhould be ſet in 
the nurſery, at proper diſtances, and headed 
down in autumn or ſpring after, within a few. 
inches of the ground, that they may. throw. 
out a good quantity of young ſhoots the fol- 
lowing ſummer, near the earth, convenient 
ſor Laying the ſucceeding autumn; or, it you 
- wait a year, you will haye many more 
ſhoats for the purpoſe of ay ti by the firſt 
ſhoots. throwing out many lateral ones, aud 
each of which layed will form. a plant; and 
the layers being rooted, and all cleared away, 
the ſtool remaining will furniſh another crop 
of ſhoots for laying next year, and the ſame 
in ſucceſſion for many years, if required, 

But when layers are required from any trees 
that are grown up, and whoſe branches are at 
a diſtance from the ground, a temporary ſtage 
or ſcaffold is erected, on which to place pots 
or tubs of mould to receive the Layers. 

One general method of merely Laying the. 
branches or ſhoots in the earth, is practiſed 
far all ſorts, as directed below ; but previous 
to laying, they are often prepared different 
ways to facilitate their rooting, according as 
the trees of different wg require; as by 
fmple Laying, twiſting, fitting, cutting t 
8 Kc the ſhoot, _ by wireing, 


i Legt Laying —This is coly Gap! 
m is 15 mply 
Lay! e ge fter 


directed, without any previous preparation 
of twiſting, flitting, and is ſufficient for 
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Iagedel Kinde; bat ſach. as. do not; readily 


root by this. ample method, muſt have re- 
caurſe to ſame of the following ways; and the 
forts which require it are generally zoned 


under their cage genera. | 
By Twilting the Layer, —By. giviag the 
(hoot a gentle twiſt in the part to be 


layed, it greatly. promotes. and facilitates the 
emiſſion of fibres. from the bruiſed: part; 
and layers of numerous trees and ſhrubs may 
be forwarded: exceedingly. in rooting} by this 
2 ; T : $ 40 f 
itt or Onguing r. —— 
Tho is 1 R. — moſt 
ſucceſsful mode, where. any preparation of 
the ſhout is neceſſary to promote its rooting; 
it is performed by ſhiting the ſhoot at a joint 
underneath, up the middle, half an 1 or 
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an inch or more long, according to the ſize 
and nature of the Layer, forming a ſort of 
tongue, neatly the ſame as directed for carna- 


tion Layers; Laying that part in the earth, 
and raiſe the top upright, or rather pointing 
inwards, ſo as thereby to ſeparate the tongue 
of the flit from the other part, and keep the 
lit open; then apply the carth about the Lay · 
cr, as hereunder directed. 

By Cutting the Bark. —This. is done by 
cutting the bark all round at a joint, taking 
out ſmall chips thereof all the way below the 
cut, and laying. that part in the, earth, it will 
readily emit roots; in ſome ſorts more freely: 
than by any other preparation. | 

By Piercing the Layer. —Threſt an a 
through the ſhoot at a joint in ſevera! places, 
Laying that part, and it will emit fibres from 
the wounds. | 
By Wireing the Layer. —Twiſt a piece of 
wire hard round the ſhoot at a' joint, and 
prick it with an awl on each ſide of the wire 
in ſeveral places, Laying it in the earth, it 
will break out into roots at the confined and 
wounded parts; and oſten proves ſucceſsful 
to ſuch trees and ſhrubs that do not readily 
emit fibres by the other methods. 

By one or other of the above methods, al- 
moſt all ſorts of trees and ſhrubs may be pro- 
pagated. 

Always keep in mind that in trees and ſhrubs, 
the young ſhoots of one or two years' growth 
are the proper parts for Laying ; either ſuch 
ſhoots riſing immediately from the bottom, pro- 
perly ſituated for Laying, or large lower 
branches furniſhing plenty of ſuch ' ſhoots, 
ſhould be layed down, and all the ſaid ſhoots 
thereon layers: and the following is the 
method to be practiſed for Laying all forts, 

The ral method of Laying all ſorts of 


vaſt numbers of trees and ſhrubs of. the ſoft- 
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above, or by any of the other above methods, | 
jn reſpect to the preparation of the ſhoots, is 


in the following manner. The ground, round 
each plant intended for Laying, muſt be dig- 
ged for the reception of the Layers; and, as you 
proceed making excavations in the earth, lay 
down all the ſhoots or branches properly fitu- 
ated for this purpoſe; peg each down with a 
hooked ſtick; laying alſo all the proper youn 
ſhoots on each branch or main ſhoot, fixing cath 
layer from aboutthree or four to fix inches deep, 
according as they admit, and directly mould 
them in that depth, leaving the tops of every 
layer out of ground, from about two or three 
to five or ſix inches, according to their length, 
though ſome ſhorten their tops down to an eye 
or two only above the earth; obſerving to 
raiſe the top of each Layer ſomewhat upright, 
eſpecially the ſlit or tongued Layers, whereby to 
keep the ſlit part open; according as all the Lay- 
ers of each plant or ſtool are thus Layed, level 
m all the mould finally, and equally in every 
part cloſe about every Layer, leaving an even 
ſmooth ſurface, with the top of each' Layer 
out, as above directed. | 
Sometimes the branches of trees are ſo in- 
flexible as not to be eafily brought down for 
Laying ; in which cafe they muſt be plaſhed, 
making the gafh or cut on the upper fide; 
and when they are grown too large for plaſh- 
ing, or that the nature of the wood will not 
bear that operation, they may be thrown on 
their ſides, by opening the earth about the 
roots, and looſening or cutting all thoſe on 
one fide, that the plant may be brought to 
the ground to admit of Laying the branches. 


houſe ſhrubs, or other plants in pots, the 


Laying ſhould generally be performed in pots, | 


either bs their own, or others placed for that 
purpoſe. 

frer Laying in either of the above me- 
thods, there is no particular culture neceſ- 
fary, 'except in the heat of ſummer to give 
occaſional waterings to keep the earth moiſt 


about the layers ; which will greatly forward 
them, and promote a good ſupply of roots] 
againſt autumn, when thoſe that are properly | 


rooted ſhould be tranſplanted. 

We before noticed, that ſome ſorts will 
be properly rooted in the autumn after Lay- 
ing, and ſome require two years: examine 
them at the proper ſeaſon, October and No- 
vember, and let thoſe that are rooted be cut 
fromthe mother plant, with all the root poſſi - 
ble, and plant them out in nurſery rows, a: 
foot or two aſunder, according to their na- 
ture of growth, there to remain till of due 
ſ for their ſeyera! purpoſes ; but thoſe of 


are of a white or reddiſh colour. 
hen layers are to be made from green- 
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tender quality muſt be potted, and placed 


among others of ſimilar nature. 

When the Layers are all cleared from the 
ſtools or main plants, the head of each ſtool, - 
if to be continued for furniſhing 2323 i 
ſhould be dreſſed; cutting off all decay | 
ſcraggy parts, and dig the ground about them, 
and ſome freſh mould worked in cloſe about 
the head, to refreſh and encourage their pro- 
ducing a freſh ſupply of ſhoots for next year's 
laying. | 

"LEDUM, Marſh Ciſtus, or Wild Roſe- 
mary. 

| An hardy evergreeen ſhrub with linear 
leaves and decandrious flowers growing in 
cluſters. | 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
 Charatters.] CaLvx, a ſmall monophyl- 
lous cup, cut into five indentures. CoRoLLA, 
five ovate, concave, 8 s. STAMI- 
NA, ten flender, ſpreading filaments, topped 
with oblong antherz. P1STILLUM, a rou 

rmen, flender fiyle, crowned with a blunt 
fi a. PERICARPIUM, a roundith, five- 
celled capſule, opening at the baſe, and con- 
taining many narrow, oblong ſeeds. a 

There are three ſpecies, but only one is 
kept in common in gardens. : 
| Pine paluſtre. 

Marſh Ledum, &c.] Riſes with a ſlender 
ſhrubby ſtalk about two feet high, dividing 
into many flender branches, garniſhed wi 
linear leaves, having revolute margins, and 
downy underneath ; the flowers come out in 


ſmall cluſters at the ends of the branches, and 


| Parieties.] Ledum with erect branches 
Ledum with decumbent branches. 

This plant will not thrive unleſs it is planted 
in boggy earth and ia a ſhady ſituation. 
” tis prope gates by ſeeds fown in a ſhady 
place in the ſpring, or by layers of the young- 
er ſhoots; the leaves are of a ſtrong per- 
fume. 

LEGUMEN, Legum, or Pod, a ſpecies 
of ſeed-veſlel, ſuch as that of the pea, bean, 
kidney-bean, &c. | | 

A an. or pod, is a ſeed- veſſel, ge- 
nerally oblong, having two valves, or ex- 
pernal openings, incloſing a number of feeds, 
that are faſtened along one ſuture only, or 
joining of the valves, and differs from that 
kind of pod, by the botaniſt termed #/iqua, 
by the latter having the ſeeds faſtened to both 
the ſutures, See SILIQUA. 
All the oy nr flowered plants have 
a Legumen for their ſeed-veſſel, exemplifed - 
in the pea, bean, kidney-bean, lupines, &c. 
See PAPILLONACEUS. | 
3 4L 2 LEPIDIUM, 
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LEPIDIU NMI, (Dittander or Pepper- wort) | 
Garden Crefs. , 4 

The principa ts in this genus, for our 
8 are ue en Kue 8 fm! her ba- 
ceuus annuals of the kitchen garden, the Creſs 
or Creſſes, of much eftimation, for their 
warm quality, to uſe as prime ſmall ſallad 


herbs at moſt ſeaſons of the year, the leaves 
being the uſeful part, while in ſmall young 
rowth. 7 


Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculaſa. 

Charaters.] CAL vx, four-leaved and de- 
ciduous. CoroLLa, four ſmall, oval, cru- 
ciform petals. ' STAMINA, four long and two 
thorter filaments, and fimple antheræ. Pils- 
TILLUM, a heart-ſhaped germen, fingle ſtyle, 
and obtuſe ſtigma. PErIcarPiuM, à nearly 
heart-ſhaped, compreſſed, bilocular pod, fur- 
niſhed with very ſmall, oval, pointed ſeeds. 

The only ſpecies which merits our notice 

LeyipiuM f/ativum. 

Cultivated or Common Garden Creſi.] Rifes 
with ſmall oblong leaves near the ground, 
mulnhd or cut into many minute parts ; and 
ſhoots up with an upright, ſmall, branchy 
ſtalk a foot and half high, or more, termi- 
nated by many ſmall whitiſh flowers in ſum- 
mer, ſucceeded by ſmall compreſſed pods and 
numerous very | red feeds, ripening in 
June, July, &c. 

Farwuties.} Common ſmall multifid-l-aved 
Crefs, having the lea es finely divided—broad- 
lea ved Crefs, having the leaves much broader 
and lefs divided—curled-leaved Creſs. 

All the varieties are eligible to cultivate as 


| 


ſmall-ſallad berbs, poſſeffing a warm or hot ff 


peppery - reftiſh, excellent to mix in the com 
poſition of a ſallad with larger fallad plants, 
as lettuces, endive, celery, &c. though the 
common narrow-leaved variety is priucipally 
A for general culture, which, with other 
young {mal}-fallad herbs, as muſtard, radiſh, 
rape, &c. are often uſed together alone for 
Winter and fpring fallads. See SMALL SAL- 
rap Her BS. 

They are all propagated or raiſed by ſeed 
ſown, as required for uſe, at many ditferent 
times of the year, once a week or fortnight, 
where a conſtant ſucceſſion of thoſe ſmall 
herbs in quite young growth are in requeſt, 
as they are in beſt perfection for uſe in ſallads 
when only a few days to a week or two old 
at moſt ; otherwiſe, when older, et too 
hot and ow Sa taſted, eſpecially iu ſum- 
mer ; fo in that ſeaſon ſhould generally ſow 
once a week or ten days, and the plants moſt 
commonly cut for uſe while in their firſt young 
leaves, cutting them clean up to the bottom; 
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though the Creſs in particular, on emergent 
occations, may be uſed in longer continyance 
than any of the other ſmall-ſallad herbs, ſo as 
in gathering this fort, inſtead of cutting clean 
to the root, cut a httle above-ground, the 
plants will ſhoot up again in treſh young 
leaves, which being Cut as above, a further 
ſupply will rife in ſucceſſion, and may thus be 
continued, by a repetition of gathering, for a 
month or two, always cutting cloſe before 
they grow rank or ſhoot into ſtalks ; how- 
ever, this is only mentioned for. occaſional 
practice, as above, as the ſupply thus obtained 
will be of a ſtronger hot flavour in eating than 
quite young ſeedling plants. RP | 

Therefore, where a conſtant ſupply of thoſe 
ſmall herbs are required in good perſection in 
young ſeedling growth, ſome ſhould be ſown 
in fucceſhon every week or fortnigut at fur- 
theſt, all ſpring, ſummer, and autumn ; and 
once a fortnight in winter. ' | 

The order of ſowing them in the different 
ſeaſons 1s :—generally tow in a warm fouth 
border or other ſimilar fituation, or under a 
frame, &c. in the early ſpring months; and 
according as the warm ſeaſon advances, ſow 
in any open compartments, all in as light 
earth as the garden affords ; but in ſummer, or 
hot dry weather, ſhould be moſtly ſown in 
ſomewhat ſhady borders, or if in a free ſitu- 


; 


ation, the bed may be ſhaded with mats from 


the ſcorching ſun, and daily watered ; and in 
winter, from October or November, till Fe- 
bruary or March, fow in the warmeſt fitu- 
ation, or principally in ſhallow frames deſend- 
ed with lights, or under hand- glaſſes: but in 
rofly or other very cold weather, in that ſea- 
ſon, ſhould ere fow in moderate hot-beds. 
when required in a continued ſucceſſion; and, 
on the ſame conſideration, the hot · bed ſowing. 
is alſo requiſite during the colder part of the. 
ſpring, or at auy time in cold ſeaſons, where 
a ſupply of theſe and other ſmall-ſallad herbs; 
>. 3 to be raiſed as quickly as poſ- 

And as to the general methofl of ſowing the 
ſeed on the different occaſions, it, in all caſes, 
ſhould be ſown very thick, eſpecially as the 
plants are moſtly oſed in {mall young growth, 
and thould rife thick accordingly. to furniſh a 
ſufficiency for gathering; 2 is moſt gene- 
rally ſown in ſmall, flat, ſhallow drills about 
three inches afunder, ſown ſa thick as almoſt, 
to cover the carth, in a manner, and lightly 
earthed over a quarter of an inch thick, or 
leſs; or ſometimes ſown on the general ſur - 
face, firſt raking the ſurface ſmooth, then, 
ſowing the ſeed thick as above, ſmooth it down 
with the back of the ſpade, and. either with 
| the 


| 
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the ſpade ſpread ſome fine earth lightly over it 


as thinly as poſſible, or cover in by ſiſtig the 
earth over evenly a ſmall depth, juſt to cover 
all the ſeed properly ; or ſometinſes in ſowing 
broad-caſt on the ſurface, firſt raking the 
ground a little even, ſow the ſeed as above and 
take it in lightly. LES | 
But for —— further particulars in the cul- 


ture of this ſpecies, Garden Creſs, and all the 


other ſmall-fallad herbs, as muſtard, radiſh; 
rape, &c, See the two general articles of 


SALLAD HERBS and SMALL SALLAD HERBS. 
 LEUCOJUM, Great Snow-drop or Flake. 
The plants are bulbous-rooted, herbaceous, 


flowery perennials, proper for the open bor- 
ders, riſing with annual ſtalks a foot high, 
terminated by hexapetalous white flowers, 

 Clafs and order, Hexandria Manogynia. 

_ Charadters,] CALxx, an oblong, com- 
preſſed ſpatha opening on the fide. - Coror- 
LA is bell-ſhaped, ſpreading, and of ſix oval 
petals, joined at the baſe. STAMINA, fix 
ſhort briſtly filaments,” and four-cornered, 
ere antheræ. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh ger- 
men under the corolla, obtuſe, clavated ſtyle, 
and an erect briſtly ſtigma. PRRIcARPIUx, 
a_turbinated, Nie r trilocuiar capſule, 
containing numerous roundiſh ſeeds, 

In this genus former botaniſts ranged alſo 
the galanthus, or common winter ſnow-drop, 
by fome reſemblance in their flowers; but 
they are very different from each other, in 


that the flowers of the Leucejum have fix petals, ' 


and the Galanthus but three, accompanied 
by a very ſingular nectarĩium in the centre. 
There are three ſpecies—the ſpring-flower- 
ing—ſummer-flowering—and autumnal-flow- 
ering, VIZ. | 
I. LEucojuM vernum. Io 
Spring Leucyum.] Hath an oblong bulbous 
root, ſending up ſeveral flat leaves, ſix or 
eight inches long; and amid{t them an up- 
right, channeled, hollow, naked ſtalk, about 
a foot high, terminated by a ſpatha, protrud- 
ing one or two flowers on flender foot-ſtalks, 
drooping downward; flowering in March. 
2. LEUCoJuM eftroum. 
Summer Leucejum.] Hath a large, oblong, 
bulbous root, crowned with nts ; Ba flat, 
broad leaves; and amidſt them an upright, 
thick, hollow ſtalk, fifteen or eighteen inches 
high; terminated by a 3 protruding 
many white flowers, on flender foot-ſtalks, 
drooping downward ; flowering in May. 
3. LevcoJumM autumnale. 


Autumna / Leucojum,] Hath a large, oblong, ' 


bulbous root, crowned with many narrow 
leaves; an upright, naked, hollow ſtalk ; ter- 
- minated by a ſpatha, Seo many white 


L 16 
flowers, on long weak foot-ftalks hanging 
downyard, and very flender ſtyle ; floweriug 
in autumn. | 

Of theſe three ſpecies the two firſt are the 
moſt common ia the Engliſh gardens. > 

They are all very hardy, durable in root, 
but annual in leaves and ftalks, which ariſe 
from the root in ſpring, and decay in fummer, 
&c. ſoon after they have flowered'; but the 
roots abide for years, and increaſe exceedingly 
by off-{ets, which may be ſeparated every two 
or three years. | 
Their flower-ſlalks riſe immediately front 
the root, naked or leafleſs, aud the flowers 
ſtand at top, each confiſting of fix oval pe- 
tals, that coaleſce at their baſe ; each flower: 


| droops in a ſnow- drop manner, ſucceeded by 


plenty of feed. 5 
Conſidered as flowery plants, they are pret- 
ty ornaments for the borders, or any of the 
| compartments contiguous to the. principal 
walks and home-lawns; the roots may be had- 
at the nurſeries: plant them in autumn, to- 
wards the front, in patches of three roots in- 
cach, ſetting them three inches deep; they 
will flower the following year, at their uſual 
time; and the roots may remain unremoved 
two or three years, when they will be in- 
creaſed by off-ſets into large bunches, then- 
| ſhould be taken up for ſeparating the off-ſets, 
and the largeſt roots planted again for flower-- 
ing, and the oft-ſets in nurſcry-beds for a year 
or two. 

Their propagation is by off-ſets of the roots, 
as juſt obſerved, which they afford in tolera-- 
ble plenty, and may be ſeparated every ſecond 
or third year, in. "pert when their leaves- 
decay, like other bulbs. See BuLzus. | 
| They may alſo be raiſed from feed; but the 
ſeedling plants will be three or four yes be- 
fore they flower. Sow it in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, in a border of light earth halt an inch- 
deep; the plants will nite in ſpring, which in 
the ſecand ſummer ſhould be taken up at the 
decay of the leaf, and planted in beds till they 
flower, then removed to the borders. | 
LIGHT. Light and air are as neceſſary: 
for ennobling the principles of vegetation as. 
for the animal economy. 

It has been experienced that Light is of fuck» 
infinite ſervice to the growth of vegetables, 
that it contributes exceedingly, both to faci- 
litate their vegetation, and increaſe their per- 


— 


fection, and duration; for. it is obvious chat 


moſt plants are conſiderably. mare proſperous, 
and attain greater pet ſection in a free expo- 
ſure fully open to the Light and air, than in 
chady places ; the ſame is obſerved of fruits. 


Thoſe growing in a fituation full to the Light. 
N al 


LI 


of the ſun, are generally more large and fair, 
ripen ſooner, and mute perfectly, both as to 
beauty, and richygls of flavour, than ſuch 
as grow in the tliade; the above reaſons, 
therefore, ſhovld determine us to cultivate 


moſt of our principal plants and fruits in a 


ſtuation open as much as poſſible to the full 
light. and influence of the fun; thou 
on particular occaſions, in the heat of ſummer, 
a ſhady place may be neceſſary for ſame ſorts 
of plants; not, however, where ſhaded and 
darkened by ſpreading trees, &c. but a border 
open above to the full light, and only ſhaded 
from the immediate rays of the fun; but for 
the general crops, a perfectly open, ſunny, 
-lightiome fituation, free from the ſhade of 
ſpreading trees, is always the moſt eligible. 

It is alfo obſervable of plants growing in 
gaiden-frames, green-houſes. &c. in winter, 
when, in time of ſevere weather, covers 
ſhutters have been obliged to be contin 
long over the glaſſes, fo as to exclude the rays 
of hight, the plants thereby, for want of light, 
ſicken, grow pale, and aſſume an unhealthy 
appearance for a long time; the leaves often 
either decay or drop off; and frequently when 
the covers are continued very long without 
the admiſhon of Light, the whole plant in 
many forts gradually dwindles and periſhes, 
Great attention is fore requiſite, in this 
caſe, when the ſeverity of the weather obliges 
us to uſe other covers beſides the glaſſes, to 
take every opportunity of a favourable day, 
or even an hour or two of a day, to admit 
the light. 

The fame is alſo obſervable to plants in 
early hot-beds, ſuch as cucumbers, melons, 
&c. which, early in the year, require a co- 
ering of mats over the olafes every night, 
that if theſe additional covers are applied too 


ſoon in the afternoon, and continued late in | 


the morning, ſo as to keep the plants long in 
darknels, it is a very conſiderable diſadvantage 
to their growth, as it will cauſe them to grow 
weak, pale, and ſickly. Let, therefore, the 
plants in thoſe beds enjoy the light every day 
as long as poſhble, at leaſt from the ſun's 
riſing to its ſetting, or longer, if the tempera- 
ture of the heat of the hot-bed, and that of 
the external air, ſhall permit ; for though the 
plants in hot-beds alſo grow on nights when 
in total darkneſs, yet, that being a natural 
cauſe, continue them ſo but two or three days, 
the difference in growth, for want of day- 
light, will ſoon appear. | 
Light 52 therefore, ſo beneficial to plant 
in general, that to increaſe it as much as poſ- 
ſible to thoſe in frames, green-houſes, ſtoves, 


c. it is r 


| 


| 


up- 8 exp 
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theſe departments white, to reſlect che rays of 
light as much as pofhible, but more particu- 


larly on nights, and in the day-time when the 


ſeverity of the ſeaſon re 
ters over the glaſſes. | 
JOEY e Glaſſes. * | 
his term, Lights, is that commonly u 
ove of the glaſſes "f "m1 
rames, which, according to the number of 
Lights, or ſeparate movable glaſſes, are de- 
nominated — one-Light — two-Light — and 
three-Light frames—theſe being = general 
different ſorts or ſizes of garden-frames, ſel- 
dom any have more than three-Lights ; and 
the latter are the principal fized frames for 
eneral uſe in gardens; the' other ſizes, one- 
Light and two-Light frames, are alſo moſt 
uſeful for many occafions, as raiſing and nur- 
ſery-frames, &c. but for the particular de- 
ſcription, both of the frames and their reſpec- 


quires covers or ſhut= 
_ * 


tive Lights, fee FRAMEs. 

LIGUSTICUM, Lovage. 9 - 

It furniſhes ſome tall e perennials 
and biennials, of aromatic quality, retained 
in gardens for variety and medical purpoſes ; 
riſing with very large, radical, many-parted 
leaves, and erect, branchy, annual ſtalks, 
ſome two yards high, others not half a yard, 
terminated by large umbels of yellow flowers 
of but little load, | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. | 

Charaders.) CALYx, umbellate flowers, 
having both the general and partial umbel 
multiple, the general involucrum of ſeven 
unequal leaves, and the partial one three or 
four, and a ſmall five-parted perianthium to 
each floret. CoroLLa, each floret of the 
umbel has five plane petals. STAMINA, 
five ſhort hair-like filaments, and ſimple an- 
there, PISTILLUM, a germen under each 
floret, two ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. PE- 
RICARPIUM, ncne; an oblong, angular, 
channeled, divided fruit to each floret, con- 
taining two oblong ſeeds. A wget 

The moſt material ſpecies are, 

1. LicusTiIcuM Leviſticum. 
Leviflicum)—ar common Lovage.) Hath 
a thick, fleſhy, deeply-penetrating, perennial 
root; crowned by very large, many-parted, 
radical leaves, with broad lobes, having in- 
cifions at top; upright, ſtrong, channeled 
ſtalks, branching fax or ſeven feet high, and 
all the branches terminate by large yellow 
umbels. "on; 

This is the fort commonly cultivated for 
uſe, and every part of the plant is aromatic, 
ſtrongly ſcented, and medicinal, good to expel 
wind, warm and comfort the r but 
the ſeed? are rather the moſt material part. 

7 2. Lious- 


* 


L1G 
„ Licoyrrcvit been: 


Kere Lovage.] Hat 4 Giek im, fleftiy 


penetrating, perennial root, crowned by large | 


doubly-trifohate' leaves, with” broad, Mort, 
indented lobes; upright, round ſtalks, half a 
yard ad 3 terminated” by ſmalliſh” yellow : 
umbels. ; 5 | 2 
Hot theſe ſpecies flower in June and July. 
and ripen plenty of ſeeds in autumn. | 
They are hardy plants, durable in root, 
but anmtral in leaf and ſtalk, thongh rhe ſe- 


cond ſort is alſo ſometimes biennial ; both 


ſorts" may cafily be raiſed from ſeed; and 
freſh” plants from ſcattered ſeeds, will riſe 
ſpontane , | 8 
Both the ſorts may be admitted into large 
eaſure grounds, to incteaſe the variety of 
erbatceous perenmials, and the firſt fort alſo 
for medicine, and will profper in any com- 
moi ſoil and ſituation. ED 

Their propagation is by ſeed in autumn or 
early in ſpring: ſow it in any bed or border 
broad-caft, and rake it in. hen the plants 
are three or four inches high, plant them out 
into beds of moiſt earth, two feet aſunder; 
and in autumn, thoſe intended for the plea- 
ſure ground ſhould be tranſplanted therein; 
but let thoſe for medical uſe” remain in the 

DIIGUSTRUM, Privet. | 

This genus furniſhes a hardy, deciduous, 
and ever green thrub for the ſhrubbery; both 
varietſes of one ſpecies, adorned with oblong 
entire leaves, and ſpikes of infundibuliform 

white flowers, ſucceeded by black berries. 
— Clafs and order, Drandria Monagynin. 
 Charafters.} CALYx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, and four-parted at top. CoroLLA is 
monopetalous, fonnel- Maped, with a cylin- 
dric tube; cut at top into four oval ſegments. 
STAMTNA, two filaments, and erect anthe- 
re the length of the corolla. P1STILLUM, 
a roundiſh* germen, ſhort ſtyle, and obtuſe 
bifid ſtigma. PErICcartPiUM, a toundiſh, 
ſmooth, unilocular berry, having four ſeeds. 

Modern botaniſts admit but of one ſpecies, 
the principal of which is deciduous, and the 
variety an ever-green. | 

1. LicusSTRUM wulgare. | 

Common Privet : - Conſiſts of the follow- 
ing varieties. . 

Detiducus Privet.) Hath' a ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching erectly ten or twelve feet high, the 
branches numerous quite from the bottom, 
ſlender, pliable, and tough; ſpear-ſhaped- 
oval, oppoſite, cloſe-ſitting, deciduous leaves, 
two or three inches long; and white flowers 
in thick erect ſpikes at the ends of the branch- 
es, ſucceeded by cluſters of black bernes, 


| plants the greateſt part of winter. 
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meu of (Mt are,] Gold- ſriped leayed— 
Silver-ftriped leaved. 7 70 3 
Ever-green Privet:] Hath a ſhrpbby, ſtrong- 
er uprigbt ſtem, branching more erectly, 
twelve or fifteen feet, having numerous 
branches quite from the bottom, of a pliable, 
ben nature; ſpear-ſhaped, acute, oppoſite, 
dark, ever-green leaves, aþout three inches 
long, and half as broad; and white flowers, 
in erect ſpikes at the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by bunches of black berries. _ 
Both theſe ſhrubs flower in May and June: 
the flowers make a tolerable appearance, an 
are ſucceeded by the berries, furniſhing ripe 
ſeed in autumn, and frequently remain on the 
{ The flowers ate of one funnel-ſhaped pe- 
tal, ſepatately ſmall, but being collected into 
cloſe: ſpikes, are very conſpicuous. 8 
Both the varieties of theſe ſhrubs are very 
hardy, durable in root, ſtem, and branches, 


— 


which are able to reſiſt the ſevereſt cold with 
impunny: and as they branch numerouſly all 
the way from the bottom, cloſely garniſhed 
wich leaves, and their berries remaining ſin- 
ularly ornamental great part of winter, ren- 
ders them proper nie for ornamenting 
che common r e LW 
ſemblage; but the ever-green kind has the 
greateſt claim to eſteem, though both ſorts 
merit admittance in the ſhrubbery collection, 
to increaſe the variety; hardly any ſituation 
or ſoil comes amiſs to them, either in open or 
ſhady places, even under the ſhade of other 
trees; and in the midſt of great towns and 
cities, particularly the deciduous kind, as is 
eyident in London, where vaſt quantities are 
brought to the markets in ſpring and ſummer, 
for ſale to the inhabitants, in pots, and with- 
out, to aſſiſt, among ſome other ſimilar hardy 
plants, in ornamenting their ſmall confined 
gardens, courts, and balconies, and to cover 
naked walls, &c. as it may be tranſplanted for 
thoſe purpoſes almoſt any time, even in ſum- 
mer, by taking it up with its full ſpread of 
fibrous roots, giving ſome good waterings. 

| Theſe ſhrubs are alſo often employed to 
form hedges in gardens ; for which purpoſe, 
as they are cloſely branched to the very bot- 
tom, and thickly ſet with leaves, they are very 
well adapted, and may be made to form a 
cloſe handſome hedge, and for which occaſion 
both the ſorts are eligible : the deciduous kind 
forms rather the cloſeſt neat hedge, and the 
ever · green kind is ſometimes preferred on ac- 
count of its continuing leaves, and for which 
it is well adapted to train in a ſpreading order 
to cover any unſightly naked walls, palings, 
&c, See HEDGES, | 


For 
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For the above purpoſes, the plants raiſed as 
hereafter lireQcd, ae oper when about two 
5 three to four” WY ye 3 gf — 

rm hedges, may uſe young plants about ha 
a yard to two n having them, 
however, all of ſimilar height, branchy, and 
full from the bottom; and for ſhrubberies, 
train them with a ſhort, ſingle ſtem below 
and bulhy above ; and when of the above 
fizes, are cligible for the intended plantation. 
The propagation of both forts is by ſeed. 

uckers, layers, and by cuttings; all in the 


open ground. 

B the ſeed in October, No- 
vember, or December, in a bed of common 
earth, an inch deep, or in drills that depth; 
as do not always grow freely the firſt 
year, may be buried till next aututan, in 
pots in the ground, as practiſed for haws, and 
then ſown as above. When the plants come 
vp, kecp them hand-weeded, and when a year 
or two old, plant them out in nurſery- rows ty 
remain two or three years, then tranſplan 
for good where wanted. : 

By Suckers, —Great plenty of ſuckers riſe 
2nnually from the roots, which may be taken 
up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, with roots, 
and planted in the nurſery as above. 

By Layers.—Lay down ſome of the pliable 
young branches in the earth, in autumn or 
winter, and will be well rooted by au- 
tumn following; then cut them from the ſtool, 
with their roots, and plant them in the nur- 
ſery for a year or two, or till of proper ſize for 
the purpoſes intended. 

By Cuttings. —In autumn plant cuttings of 
the young ſhoots, eight or ten inches long, in 


a ſhady border; they will be properly rooted| 


by next autumn, then plant them out in nur- 
fry rows, to * proper growth, as 
above. 


- LILTACEZ, Liliaceous Plants, plants 


, whoſe flowers reſemble thoſe of a lily. 

Liliaccous plants are ſuch as have fix re- 
gular petals, in the form of a lily, or three, 
or even one petal deeply divided into fix ſeg- 
ments, and: aflume a 1 form ; all 
Liliaceous plants, however, have not flowers 
fo large as the Lilium; ſome being conſider- 
ably ſmaller. 

As the lilium, or common lily, has no ca- 
Iyx, ſevcral of the Liliaceous flowers are alſo 
| itute of a cup; and ſeveral have cups, 

which are all principally of that ſort of cup 
called a ſpatha. 

The following are the principal Liliaceous 
plants, Kiffingvithing thoſe without, and thoſe 


with cups, or ſpathas. 
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all the ſorts —tulip, all the |kinds—fritillary, 
and crown imperial-—hyacinth—ftar of Beth. 
lehem—baſtard. ſtar of Bethlehem-—tuberoſe 
 —aſphodelus—ſquill—hemerocallis, or day- 
lily — anthericum, , or; ſpiderwort — aloe — 
Tens or Adam's needle—gloriofa, or ſuperb 
lily. p | | 
With Spathas, or Cups.—Crocus—galan- 
thus, or common fnow-drop—leucojum, '. or 
great ſnow-drop—daffodil, narciſſus, and 
| Jonquil—crinum, or aſphodel lily—<colchicum 
idle, or flower - de-luce — hzmanthus, or 
blood- flower gladiolus, or ſword-lily.—Vir- 
inia ſpider-wort—amaryllis, including the 
uernſey lily, beliadonna lily, and Jacobæa 
lily. &c.—pancratium lily. e 
The greater part of all theſe Liliaceous 
plants of both clafſes are bulbous-rooted ; 
ſome, however, have tuberous, and ſome fi- 
brous roots; and all of them are perennial in 
root, but annual in ſtalk. 

They all produce ornamental garden-flow- 
ers, and moſt of them hardy enough togrow 
in the open ground; ſome for the green-houſe 
and ftove. 178185 95891 

3 culture of each ſort, &c. is fully di- 
r in their proper genera. pin] 

LILIUM, Lily. | __ | 1 

This genus furniſhes a beautiful collection 
of bulbous-rooted, herbaceous, flowery per- 
ennials, of majeſtic growth, all proper for 
ornamenting the pleature: en; riſing with 
erect annual ſtalks, three or four feet high, 
garniſhed with long narrow leaves, and ter- 
minated by noble cluſters of large, bell - 
—_— hexapetalous flowers, of exceeding 

auty. £565 , 

C WA and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.] CALxx, none. CoRoOLLA 
is large, bell-ſhaped, and of fix long petals, 
narrow at the baſe, but widening gradually 
upward, in ſome forts erect, in others turned 
quite. back, each of thick ſubſtance, keel- 
formed on the hack, and a nectarium form- 
ing a longitudinal line behind near the baſe. 
STAMINA, fix long ſubulate filaments, and 
oblong incumbent antheræ. PisSTILLUM, an 

oblong, cylindric, ſix-furrowed germen, and 
| a cylindric ſtyle, the length. of the corolla, 
and a thick triangular ſtigma. . PERICARA- 


| 


trilocular capſule, filled -with ſemi-orbicular 
{ ſeeds lying over each other in a double order. 
'This genus retains all the fpecies and varic- 
ties of White Lily—Orange Lily—and Marta- 
on Lily; this latter is very, diſtinguiſhable 
{ from the two former, by having the petals of 
che corolla reyolute or rolled back; but ſee 


Withuat Cups. Lilium, Or common lily, 


ck under its diſtinct head. 
| ; | ; Whit 


'PIUM, an oblong ſix-furrowed, trivalvular, 
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White Lily Kinds, the Flowers ſtraiglt. 
Of theſe kinds there is only one ſpecies, 
but which comprehends ſeveral beautiful va- 
rieties; and the common White Lily, found 
in moſt gardens,. is parent of chem all, and 
all of which have large, white, ſcaly, bul- 
bous, perennial roots, crowned with leaves 
from autuma till ſummer, and ſend up flower- 
ſtalks annually, terminated by the flowers, 
which in all the varieties are pure white, 
though with ſome variations. f 
LitiuM cad. 
Common N lite Lily.] Hath a large ſqua- 
mous, bulbous root, crowned by a cluſter of 
long broad leaves, cloſe to the ground, re- 
maining all winter and ſpring ; amidſt them, 
in ſummer, an upright firm flower-ſtalk, a 
yard or more high, garniſhed with many nar- 
row leaves placed a and 8 
a long cluſter of large, open, -ſhaped, ' 
Pp 1 5 flowers, pat above another, hav- 
ing the inſide of the petals ſmooth. | 
Hy ub of this are,] Common white Lily 
with ſtriped leaves with purple-ſtriped flow- 
crs—double-flowered. SEVER 4 
The two following are alſo ſuppoſed to be 
varieties only of the common white Lily, 
differing from it principally in that the above 
Kinds have generally erect flowers, and theſe 
have dependent or drooping flowers, and 
ſome other variations, as in their deſcripti- 
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| White Lily of Conſtantinople. ] 


Hath a large ſcaly bulbous root ; with leaves 
and flower-ſtalks like the parent fort, only 
the ſtalk: is more flender, the flowers ſmaller, 
and penerally growing in a dependent or 
drooping polition.: -+ + + + 37 

Dependent, broad-fialked, mofi-floriferous 
white Lily of Conſtantinople.] Hath a bulbous 
root, and leaves like the other; but the ſtalk : 
large, broad, and flat, ſuſtaining at top a 
large bunch of ſmaller, pendent flowers, from 
fifty or ſixty to a hundred in number. 


— # 


LU 'L \ 


demand attention as flowery. plants, and are 


y hardy as to proſper in almaſt 


all ſo exceedi 
any foil and 


2 


ſpecies of this . will exhibit a de- 
lightful variety, in che beauty of their elegant 
flowers ; and the ſtriped-lcaved variety merits 
double eſteem, for being not only ornamental 
in its flowers, like the others, has alſo great 
ſingularity in its finely-ſtriped leaves, which 
being long, broad, 0 elegantly ſtriped with 
yellow, ſpreading all around flat on the ground, 
and abiding, appear exceedingly ornamental, 
but more conſpicuouſly fo in winter and early 


| Pring- A e welats wp Joh ad 3:97 
They all flower in June and July, and their 


ſtalks decay in Auguſt; then, the roots re- 
maining for ſome little time at reſt, is the 
only proper period for taking up the bulbs, 
when neceſſary, as hereafter obſerved. 
Orange-Lily Kind, the Flowers firaight. 
This turniſhes only one ſpecies, but which, 
like the former, is prolific in ſome eminent 
varieties; all with large, roundiſh, icaly, 
bulbous, .- perennial roots, crowned with 
leaves in ſpring that decay in autumn and 
winter; and annual flower-ſtalks terminated 
by the flowers, which are umverſally of a 
reddiſh, or orange-colour, ſome more fiery 
than others. vi i fe : 

2. LiLIUM bulbiferum. - 

Bulbiferous, or Bulb-bearing Lily.] Of which 
there are the following varieties 

Common Orange Lily.] Hath a large ſqua- 
mous bulbous root; an upright firm flower- 
ſtalk, riſing three feet high ; very cloſely gar- 
niſhed with oblong, narrow, Ree dark-green, 


| ſhining leaves, placed irregularly ; and the top 


crowned by a cluſter of large, open, bell- 
ſhaped, -growing, orange-coloured flow- 
ers, rough within. 

Varieties of this.] With double flowers 
with variegated leaves—dwarf-ſtalked. 

All theſe ſorts flower in June and July very 


All the above varieties. are by modern bo- conſpicuouſly, and their ſtalks decay in Au- 


taniſts arranged as varieties only of the Lilium 
candidum, or common white Lily, obtained 
by the effects of culture; and that by conti- 
nuing to increaſe them by off-ets of the root, 
oy will all retain their differences ; and by 
ſeed more varieties may be gained. _ - 
They have all great merit in the beauty of 
their 2 — which have alſo great fra- 
8 particularly all the ſingle-flowered 
inds ; but the double ſort having often ſuch 
a multiplicity. of petals as to exclude. the ſta- 
mina and antherz, the parts from which the 
effluvia proceeds, that they are frequently de- 
ſtitute of fragrance, All the ſorts, however, 
24% . Fr 


guſt or September, when their roots remain 
at Teſt for Wo months; which is the time for 
removing them, when neceſſary, either to ſe- 
parate the off-ſets, or tranſplant the main roots 

from one place to another. ET? 
They are all very hardy, and will thrive 
almoſt any where, no foul comes amiſs to 
them, and will grow freely either in open ſitua- 
tions, or under ſhade of trees, or in towns a- 
mong buildings, '&c._ IE Ta 
The ſtalks of theſe ſorts remain fully adorn- 
ed with leaves till the decay of the flowers, 

&c. „ Thi »% : 
| Bulbiferuss Fiery * Hath a ſcaly, 
us 


. 


4 bulbo 


uation without trouble ; and. 
if intermixed with each other, and the other 


152 em our a ——— „ 4 


Fi 
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bulbous root; an upright firm ſower-ſtalk, { Martagon — red-ſpotted , Mattagon—white- 
half a yard or two feet high, garniſhed wich ff pompony Martagon= yellow pom- 
narrow leaves, ed ſca z and beur- [pony Martagon'— yellow- ſpotted pompony 
ing bulbs at the jotnts; and terminated by | Martagon—carly ſcarlet Martagon major 
ſmaller upright, bright flame - coloured flowers. 2 pompony Martagon. 
Farms this.} Greater broad-leaved | All theſe pompony Martagons flower in 
bulbiferous Lily —-many- flo wered bulbiferous | June, and make a fine appearance, their 
wr 3 bulbiferous Lily—hoary bulbite- flowers being large and numerous. | 
rous Li They are hardy, . freel — 
All: bulbiferous kinds flower orna- and mav * plemitully by by wy 
mentally in June and Joly, at which time all | when their ſtalks 
the forts bear many Po bulbs on their] 5. Litivn „ e e | 
flower-ſtalks, which are embryo-plants, and | Chalcedon Scarlet Ma —_ Hath a 
if taken off when the ſtalks decay, and plant- 4 bulbous root: an upright ein thick 3 
ed in any bed or border, they will reatlily f ſtalk, three feet high, cloſely garniſhed with 
w, and flower the ſecond year. All the | broad fpear-fhaped leaves, placed irregularly : 
© its, however, increaſe alſo abundantix by | and terminated by ſeveral large, Teflexed, 
off-ſets of the root, and may be taken off in] bright ſcarlet Eng with revolute petals. 
1 as obſerved above for the Orange | arieties] Wich deep-ſcanlet — 


d purple flowers—with large e of 8 
as the O- | flowers. 32 


* 


| 


— allo all as hardy 
range Lilies, and will grow in any foil and They all Grand in July, e a very 
fituation. fine appearance; will grow any. where, and 


Martagon Kinds, the Flowers reflexed. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, all of which dif- Wet. : 
fer from the white and orange Lily kinds, in Pyramidal Martagun, or e e 
Having the flowers reflexed, and the petals of ¶Liiy.] Hath a large, ſcaly, bulbous root; an * 
the corolla revolute, or rolled quite back; t, ſtrong talk, riſing four or five feet 38 
they have all large, ſcaly, bulbous, peren- high, garniſhed with broad, ſpear-ſhaped, 5 — 
nial roots; leaves and flower-ſtalks riſing j ſcattered leaves; and the ſtem branchin . Is 
annually i m ſpring, ſurmounted by many flow- | ramidally, producing large, bell-ſha 
ers, generally in a reflexed or drooping poſi- flexcd, orange and yellow black - ſpotted low 
tion, Nad with all their petals turned back to- — in a ſuperb e 1 en 
ward T, ſtalk. = in June pd i 

IL10M Mart | | | wp makes a odio! 8 and; is 
O14 2 er Tur#'s Cop.) Hath worthy of a place in every collection. 
2 rake 


quamous, bulbous root; upright] 7. LII IN canadenſe. 
flower-ſtalk, three or four feet high, garnith-} Canada Spotted Martagon.] Hath a ſcaly 
ed with broadiſh leaves in and ter- bulbous root; an upright ſt ſtalk, riſing 
minated by large looſe ſpikes of purpliſh, I four or five feet hi gh, nein oblong,. 
black-ſpotted, reflexed flowers, with revolute pointed leaves in . and terminated 
petals. by numerous, large, bell- Maped. reflexed, 
Varieties.) Whinte-flowered Martagon| yellow flowers, ſpotted with black, having 
Double-foweredold Martagon--red old Maria- | the petals ſcarcely revolute. 


: gon with hairy ſtalks —imperial old Marta-] This flowers in Auguſt, is a' fine majeſtic 


gon with divided ſtalks. plant, and makes a grand appearance during 
© This + ſpecies and varieties have been long [the time of its blow. 


inhabitants of our gardens; they all flower in|  Yariety.] With deep yellow flowers. 
June, have'a A cor appearance, but impart'a Mili eret Flowers. 

greeable | 8. Lition philadelphicum. 

4. Ertrvm onium. Philadelphian ie Helv. . Hath 'a 
Penpem Martagon.} Hath a large, ſcaly, [bulbous root, upright ſtem, the leaves 
bulbous root; an vpright flower-ſtalk, three fin whorls, ''a — bell-ſhuped flowers, 
or four feet high, © rniſned with narrow | with clawed 


awl-ſhaped leaves, placed ſ ; and theff 9. Litivwr canſchatenſe. 
. top terminated by many 254 Nd e Kamſchatha Bell. W 
. 1 root, u t ſtem, 


flowers, having revolute 
Varietios.] Pompony ule red Marta in whorls, and ere 
Re [petals U . 


ene 'powpony Manag0n—double 4 


multiply faſt by off-ſets of — 
6. L1L1UM ſuperbum. 
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J Hath a 
. leaves 
„ bell-haped flo wers, the 
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All theſe ſpecies of Leb and reſpective] One method of planting and 


varieties, are univerſally bulbous in root, as 
before obſerved, moſtly very large, com- 
poſed of numerous ſquamz,- or ſcales, in- 
creaſe conſiderably by off-ſets, and are all 
rennials ; but are annual in ſtalk, which 
always riſes directly from the root in Prins, 
crowned immediately with the flower-bu 
which, in all the ſorts, ſtand naked without 
any ſort of calyx or cup; each flower is large, 
and of fix oblong petals, blowing in perfection 
principally in June, July, and Auguſt, ſuc- 
cCeeded by ſeed in autumn; then the ſtalks de- 
cay, * — the roots ceaſe to grow for ſome 
ſpace of time that ſeaſon; which period of 
reſt, before the bulbs begin again to grow, is 
the moſt proper time to remove them, when 
neceſſary; either to ſeparate the off-ſets for 
increaſe, or to tranſplant the main roots 
into another place, or to take them up for 
fale, Sc. "Ef 
They all demand eſteem as plants of orna- 
ment, for the beauty of their flowers, which are 


| 


of a ſtrikingly noble appearance, and ſome of 


the grandeſt that adorn our gardens, though, on 
account of their commonneſs and eaſy culture, 
are rather diſregarded; but even the moſt com- 
mon ſorts of them claim attention as flowery 
plants; as for inſtance, the white Lily, very 
common in moſt places, is nevertheleſs a 
elegant flower, it adorning the top ofthe ſtalk m 
a vaſt cluſter of pure ſnowy white flowers, that 
whereſoever ſituated, it diſtinguiſhes itſelf ſin- 
gularly ornamental, and diffuſes a fragrant 
odour all around. All the others poſſeſs alſo 
a proportionable de of Py and value 
for the embelliſhment of the pleaſure-ground. 
Therefore all the ſpecies and reſpective varie- 
ties are proper ornaments for every compart- 
ment of the pers ati, e and if the dif- 
ferent ſorts are properly intermixed, they will 
effect a moſt elegant variety, ſucceeding each 
other in blow, upwards of three months; ob- 
ſerving if any ſorts are wanted particularly for 
ſhady or cloſe places, the common white Li- 
= orange Lily, and common Martagons, are 
e moſt eligible, for they will thrive under 
trees; and the orange Lily alſo often in ſmall 
gardens in the midſt of buildings, in towns 
and cities; but beſides planting all the ſorts 
for che beauty of their flowers, I would ad- 
viſe to have many of the ſtriped- lea ved white 
Lily placed towards the fronts of the moſt 
confpicuous compartments, for the beauty alſo 
of its leaves in autumn, winter, and ſpring, 
as already obſerved, which, if diſpoſed a 
ternately with the common white Lily, whoſe 
leaves are entirely green, they will exhibir the 


more ſtriking variety. 


a 
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A 
ture is the ſame for all the forts. 5 
The proper time for planting and tranſ- 
planting them is in autumn, when' their flo 
ers and ſtalks decay, which is generally in 
Auguſt and September, the roots being chen 
at reft for a ſhort ſpace of time, which is the 
only proper ſeaſon for removing or tranſ- 
planting them, and for procuring roots to 
plant; veg the bulbs taken up at the above 
ſeafon of reſt, may be kept out of ground, if 
neceſſary, till October or November: the 
white Lilies, however, do not fucceed if kept 
long out of the earth, and all the others ſuc- 
ceed beſt when planted again as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. The bulbs of all the forts are ſold at 
the nurſeries ; their prices are very reaſon- 
able; and the moſt proper 'time to apply for 
them is from the end of Auguſt till October, 
as above noticed. 

Plant them fingly, as they will ſoon increaſe 
by off-ſets into large bunches, diſpoſing them 
in aſſemblage in different parts of the borders, 
and towards the front of the principal ſhrub. 
bery clumps; placing them three or four inch- 
es deep, and at diſtances from one an- 
other, obſerving to mix the different ſorts in 
the alternate way ; that is, plant firſt a white, 
next an orange Lily. &c. ſtationing fome for- 
ward, others more back in the ſeveral com- 
partments, to effect the greater ſhow of va- 


riety. We 
"Or may alſo plant ſome in ſeparate beds by 
themſelves, twelve or fifteen inches aſunder ; 
either af different ſorts together, or each in 
diſtinct beds, or ſeparate rows, &c. 
After being planted, none of the ſorts re- 
_” any particular culture, for they will en- 
ure all weather at every ſeaſon; fo no more 
is neceſſary than deſtroying weeds among 


them by hoe; and as ſome of them run up 


with pretty tall ſlender ſtalks, they ſhould be ſup- 
ported with ſticks to preſerve effectually their 
upright ꝓoſition, whereby their flowers will al- 
ways appear to the beſt advantage. | 

hey may all remain undiſturbed two or 
three- years, or longer; nor indeed is it pro- 
per to remove theſe forts of bulbs oſtener; for 
by remaining they flower —_ after. the 
firſt year, and having increaſed by off-ſets 
into large bunches, many ſtalks will rife from 
each bunch of roots, fo as to exhibit a large 
cluſter of flowers; it is, however, proper to 
take up the bulbs entirely every three or four 
years at leaſt, at the decay of the ſtalk, to ſe= 
parate the iucreaſed off-ſets both for propa- 
gation, and to &ſburthen the main roots, 
and give them room to take their proper 
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LIL 
4 that when deſigned to remove any 
of theſe kinds of hulbs, the proper ſeaſon 


for it is in ſummet and autumn, July, Auguſt,, 


and September, when their flower-ſtalks de- 
cay, and the bulbs done growing, before 
they begin again to emit freſh fibres below, 
and to torm any ſhoot at top; after which 
effort of growth, it is improper to remove 
them chat ſeaſon, which would prevent their 
flowering the following year, and ſame ſorts 
probably not the year after in full perfection}; 
mark, therefore, the above-mentioned time 
for removing the roots of all theſe ſpecies; 
for although moſt of the forts are ſo hardy 
that they might be removed occaſionally at 
almoſt any time, both before they begin to 
ſhoot for flowering, and after the flowers de- 
cay, without any material injury to the bulbs, 
only the removal of them out of ſeaſon, as 
above, greatly impedes or retards their flow- 
ering the enſuing ſummer: but having done 
their year's. growth, at the decay of the flower 
and ſtalk, they become inactive tor ſome time, 
not drawing any nouriſhment, and at which 
period they may be ſafely removed ; obſerving, 
however, that, as ſome forts very ſoon begin 
in to emit new fibres at bottom, and form 
the ſhoot of the future leaves and flowers, 
which is particularly the caſe of all the white 
Lily tribe; ſo chat, when neceſſary to remove 
tie roots, obſerve the proper time, as above, 
and not generally remove any of the forts 
after they have begun to ſhoot again, if you 
would inſure the next year's bloom and pro- 
ſperĩity of the bulbs. I would, however, re- 
mark, that as ſome ſorts, ſuch as the orange 
Lily kinds, &c. do not begin to puſh new 
leaves till towards ſpring, the roots may more 
ſafely be removed, it neceiſary, any time from 
the y of the flower and ſtalk, till toward 
Chriſtmas; but would obſerve on the other 
hand, that the ſooner the removal or planting 
is performed after the decay of the ſtalk, the 
better; for all bulbs planted early in autumn, 
flower ſtronger than fuch as are planted a 
month or two later. Sce Bur zus. 
Such bulbs; however, which are removed 
at the propex-period of reſt, may, if occaſion 
require it, be kept out of ground a month or 
two, eſpecially in dry ſand or moſs, or the like, 
to keep them from drying and ſhrinkin 
the air; but the retention of theſe roots lon 
out of the earth, ſhould only be practiſed, 
either when neceſſary to keep them for ſale, 
or to ſend to any diſtance, or that the ground 
is not ready for their reception, and ſuch like 
occaſions; though they ſhould never be kept 
out of ground longer than October, or No- 
vember at lateſt; the white Lily Kinds, in par- 
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rate waterings; in Au 
into . in 


by ſtove, having erect, annual ſtalks, and 
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ticular; ſhould be kept but as ſhort a 
poſſible above grounc. | 
The propagation of all the ſorts is moſt 
commonly by off-ſets of the root; they may 
alſo be raiſed from feed to obtain new va- 


Off- ſets.— All the forts of theſe. roots 


B 

yield off · ſets 1 year, which, 
propagation, _ 

iſe 


when greatly wanted 
be taken annually in autumn, otherw 
once in two or three years, according as they 
are wanted; and the proper time of che year 
is in ſummer and autumn, when the flower is 
paſt and the ſtalks decayed, as obſerved above; 
obſerving, either to ſeparate the off-ſets from 
the mother bulbs in the ground, or the whole 
taken up, and all the off-ſets, ſmall and ; 
ſeparated from the main bulbs ; the ſmall off-ſets 
ſhould then be planted in beds a foot aſunder, 
and three inches deep, to remain a year or two; 
and the large bulbs ſhould be planted again in 
the borders, &c. ſingly; the off-ſets alſo in 
the nurſery- beds, after having obtained ſize 
and ſtrength for flowering in perfection, may 
be ae BY 
By Seed. —This is ſometimes practiſed, : but 
more. particularly for the Martagons, to ob- 
tain more varieties. In autumn, ſoon after 
the ſeed is ripe, ſow it in pots or boxes of 
rich light earth, half an inch deep; place 
the pots in a ſheltered ſituation all winter, 
and the plants will appear in the fpriog; when, 
in April, remove the pots to have only the 
morning ſun all the ſummer, giving mode- 
uft tranſplant the bulbs 
at: drills an inch deep, 
and three or four aſunder; but as the bulbs 
will be very ſmall, ſcatter the earth and bulbs 
together in the drills, and cover them with 
earth the above depth ;- and having grown 
here till Auguſt or September following, 
tranſplant them into another bed, placing them 
eight or nine inches each way aſunder, here 
to remain to ſhow their firſt flowers; then 
tranſplant them finally into the pleaſure- 
gend = | 
LIMODORUM, ' Baſtard Hellebore. 
This genus conſiſts of herbaceous, bulbo- 
tuberous-rooted perennials for ornamenting the 


penta- 
petalous, riſerous flowers. 2 
Claſs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 
Chara#ers.] CALYXx,: a vague ſpatha pro- 
truding the flower. CoRoLLA,: five ovate, 
oblong, ſpreading petals, the two upper ones 
connivent, and a mo yllous concave nec 
tarium the length of the petals. STAMINA, 


time as 


{ 
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two gynandrious filaments in an oblong body, 
| ; riſing 


| 


LIN 
riſing upward, and topped with ovate twin 


anthere. P1iSTILLUM, a columnar. germen 
the length of the corolla, and placed below the 
flower, the ſtyle ſlender, crowned with a fun- 
nel-ſhaped ſtigma. PERICARPIUM,. à co- 
lumnar capſule with three valves and one cell, 
opening at the angles, containing many ſco- 
biform ſeeds, TALLINN j 

The moſt remarkable ſpecies are, 

1. LiMoDORUM fubereſum. 

Tuberous-rooted American Limodorum. ] Hath 
a bulbo-tuberous root, from which ariſe three 
or four leaves, each narrowed at the baſe, 
nine or ten inches long, and near an inch broad 
in the middle, ending in a point; the flower- 
ſtalk ariſes from the root to about eighteen 
inches high, on the extremity of which the 
flowers are placed in a ſpike, about five or fix 
in number, and inclining all one way ; they are 
of a purpliſh-red colour and bearded, * are 
ſucceeded by a three-cornered germen Which 
contains the ſeeds. 1 

2: LiMoDORUM tankervilli. | 

Tankerville Chineſe, Limodorum.] Hath a 
bulbo-fibrous root ſending forth three or four 
oblong-oval, pointed leaves, plaited and nar- 
rowed at their baſe, about eighteen inches long, 
and fix or ſeven wide in the middle; the flow- 
er ſtalk ariſes from the root upwards of two 
feet high, furniſhed with a long ſpike of large 
and moſt beautiful flowers, each conſiſting of 
five oblong ſpreading petals of a pure white 
on their upper fide and brown beneath, with 
a large concave nectarium tinged with red 
towards the extremity ; they are ſucceeded by 
a three-cornered columnar germen containing 


the ſeeds. b 
Theſe beautiful plants ſhould be always 


kept in the ſtove: they are increaſed by off- 
ſets which ariſe from the roots ; theſe may be 
taken off in autumn or ſpring and planted 
- ſinglyinto ſmall pots, and immediately plunged 
into the bark-bed. 

LINING Hot-beds ; the work of applying 
a layer of hot-dung to the ſides of the to 
revive the declining heat. 

This buſineſs of Lining is a moſt eſſentially 
neceſſary work occaſionally in the culture of 
all principal dung hot-beds in early ſeaſons of 
the year, or that are made ay ec in winter 
or ſpring, from October or November, &c. 
till the end of April or beginning or middle of 

May; for as theſe hot-beds nerally in three 
or four to five or {ix weeks, according to 
their ſubſtance, begin to decline leſs or more 
in their requiſite degree of heat, they vp Paid 
a revival thereof, accordingly, to continue them 
in regular heat of eligible temperature; which 
in dung hot-beds can only be effected by ap- 


* 
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| plication of Linings of freſh” hot dung to the 
lides, commonly called Lining the bed; and 


lively heat internally to the bed, the decreaſing 
heat is revived in a renewed degree for two or 
three weeks longer, when, by adding a freſh 
Lining to one or both ſides, is again revived 
in a ſimilar manner; and thus, by occaſional 
repetition of two, three, or more Linings, a 
hot-bed is continued in a proper degree of 
heat ſeveral months, as exemplified in early 
cucumber and melon hot-beds, which, with- 
out the aid of occaſional Linings, would not 
retain ſufficient heat to forward their reſpective 
plants, &c. to proper perfection. 

The dung for this purpoſe of Linings muſt 
be of the belt freſh horſe ſtable-dung, moiſt and 
full of a lively ſteamy heat, ſuch as deſcribed 
under the articles HoxsE-DunG and Hor- 
BEDS; and to be prepared for tkis occaſion in 
the manner there adviſed ; and in proper quan- 
tity to make the Linings ſubſtantial, fifteen or 
2 inches wide, and as high as the dun 
of the hot -· bed; for if too ſlender, they woul 
not effect the intended purpoſe, eſpecially in 
early beds, or the heat conſiderably decreaſed. 


ſhould, according to the extent of your bed 
or beds, and ſeaſon of the year, be careful to 
allot and reſerve always a 2 of dung 
for Linings; early in very cold weather 
will generally require more ſubſtantial and 
frequent Linings than later-made beds in the 
advanced ſpring months; and ſome hot-beds, 
for ſlight or temporary occaſions juſt to raiſe 
ſome plants for two or three weeks, will fome- 
times require but very little or no Lining: 
likewiſe hot-beds m late, ſuch as in the 
beginning or any time in May, will need but 
very trifling Lining, or ſome not at all, ex- 
cept in ſome particular occaſions, in plants 
being rather backward in growth, the weather 
cold, and the bed declined much in heat, when 
probably, even in May, or beginning of June, 
a final moderate Lining may be neceſſary in 
ſome ſorts of tender plants. 

Agreeably therefore to the foregoing inti- 
mations, apply the requifite Liniags to the 
reſpective hot-beds in proper time, according 
as you ſhall judge it neceſſary on examining 
the ſtate of heat of the ſaid beds; not let them 
decline too conſiderably before you apply the 
Lining, whereby to continue always a mo- 
3 heat, but never violent: — mark 
this; and on which conſideration, be not over 
haſty in applying a Lining while the beds are 
in we. Irn. y briſk heat; or ſometimes 
apply the Lining by degrees, raiüng it onl) 
half way at firit, oe more in 8. in . 


- 


by the aid of which, CY its freſh” 


So that in proceeding in early hot-bed work, 


lew. 


" 
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few day after; and ſo proceed till raiſed to 
hs height of the hot-bed: HY 
it is generally 


In applying the Pini N 
eligible to line only one . a time, com- 
monly the back part of the bed firſt; and in 
a week or fortnight after line the front fide, 
and both ends, if thought neceſſary; or in 
particular caſes of the hot-bed having ſud- 
denly declined, or been permitted to decreaſe 
very conſiderably in heat before applying the 
requiſite Lining, may line both fides mode- 
rately at once, about twelve or fifteen inches 
width, and only as high as the dung of the 
bed at firſt; may be a little a ted by 
degrees according as the dung of the Lining 
ſettles lower. | 

The requiſite general ſubſtance of the Lin- 
ings is from twelve to fifteen or eighteen incn-, 
es width in dung, and as high as the dung of 
the bed, or ſometimes a few inches higher; 
but for early beds of cucumbers, melons, or 
other plants of long continuance in hot-beds, 
the Linings ſhould generally be laid fifteen to 
eighteen inches width at bottom, according as 
you may Conceive it neceſſary, narrowing the 
width gradually upwards to eight, ten. or 
twelve inches at top. which may be raiſed at 
once to the full height of the dbng of the bed, 
or but a few inches higher up the fide of the 
frame, to allow for ſettling; or, however, if 
a ſtrong Lining, be rather cautious in raiſing 
it much above the dung of the hot-bed, eſpe- 
cially if very ſtrong, hot, ſteamy dung in the 
Lining, for fear either of its throwing in a 
too ſtrong heat above to burn the internal earth 
of the bed, or imparting a copious rank 
ſteam to penetrate within the frame, which 
would ſteam- ſcald tender plants of cucumbers, 
melons, tender annuals, &c. | 

But y as ſoon as the Linings are 
raiſed to the intended proper height, agreeable 
to the above intimation, it is proper to lay a 
ſtratum of earth at top two inches thick, cloſe 
up to the bed or bottom part of the frame, 
 floping a little outward to throw off the falling 
wet of rain, or ſnow, &c. which top cover- 
ing of earth is eſſential, both to keep down 
the heat of the Lining from eſcaping too con- 
ſiderably above, that it may be confined and 
directed more effectually to its intended par- 
poſe of imparting its whole or principal heat 
internally to the revival of that of the bed; 
and alſo the top ſtratum of earth keeps down 
tie ſtrong ſteam, common in Linings, and 
prevents its ariſing immediately from the rank 
dung, and entering the frame at bottom, or 
through an ſmall crevice thereof, or at top, 
where the ights are occaſionally raiſed for 
tie admiſſion of freſh air, and for the internal 
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ſteam of the bed to evaporate; as the rancid 
dung ſteam, without being moderated by firſt 
paſſing through a ſtratum of earth, if it enters 
within the frame conſiderably, would prove 
very pernicious to moſt plants, and the total 
deſtruction 5 — ö 8 
Or, occaſionally in applyi e Linings, 
may raiſe them by rees, bas hinted: 3 
beginning before the heat of the bed is much 
declined; raifing the Lining only about -half 
way up at firſt, and fo advancing it gradually 
to . proper height, as above, obſerving the 
ſame precautions. RR. 
According as the heat of the Linings declines 
confiderably, they muſt be — by a ſup- 
ply of freſh hot dung, and ih which may appl 
the dung to the back and front ſides of the bed, 
in alternate order, at one or two weeks? inter- 
val; firſt the back, generally the moſt ſub. 
ſtantially, and afterwards the &c. in the 
order as above. 5 
In renewing the Linings, it may ſometimes 
be effected by turning over, and ſhaking up 
the ſame dung mixedly together, directly form- 
ing it again into a Lining; or only uſe ſome 
of the beſt or leaſt decayed or exhauſted parts 
of the old Lining, mixing it up properly with 
a good ſupply of new dung, ſo applying it im- 
mediately in a proper ſubſtantial Lining as be- 
fore, uſing the ſame precaution formerlyativiſed. 
But when the dung of the Linings is great! 
exhauſted, ſhould uſe moſtly or wholly fre 
dung in the renewal, where a ſufficiency is 
conveniently attainable. 


of hot-dung 


Sometimes Linin are - uſed 


ſubſtantially in working ſome ſorts of forcing 


frames, in raiſing early flowers and fruits, 
applying the dung againſt the back of the 
frame two or three feet width at bottom, nar- 
rowing gradually to a foot and half, or leſs, at 
the top, raiſing the whole according to the 
height of the frame, four or five to fix or 
ſeven feet ; which heating conſiderably againſt 
the whole back of the frame, communicates 
the heat internally to warm the interior air of 
the incloſed frame, in which being placed pots 
of various ſorrs of any deſirable er e, 
roots, ſeeds, &c. or alſo ſome pots of dwarf fruit- 
trees, ſuch as cherries, peaches, &c. or ſome 
planted in the borders within; alſo vines, or 
ſome branches of theſe conduQted internally 
from trees planted on the outſide; and all of 
which, by the internal heat communicated by 
the ſtrong Lining behind, are forwarded to 
carly pries ſupporting the internal heat 
1 the Linings according to the 
above directions. Sec FoxcinG FRAMES. 
And Linings of dung are ſometimes uſed in 


ſupporting the heat of nurſery hot-betls of 
young 
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young n plants, and ſome other-ex- 1. Laxum Htatiſimum. 
OUCS o 


the hot-houſe' or ſtave, both in dung 
and tan-bark hot-beds, under proper frames 
and glaſſes; and eſpecially thoſe wintered in 


theſe detached hot-beds diſtin from the hot- 


houſe, &c. and in which a conſtant regular 
heat, almoſt equal to that of a ſtove, mult be 
ſupported, ſo as when the natural heat of the 
bed is on the decline, a ſtrong lining of hot 
dung is applied, more A 1 to a dung 
bed, half a yard or two feet wide below, nar- 
rowing moderat 


ſubſides, it muſt be immediately renewed by a 
ſupply of freſh dung, either worked up with the 
beſt of that of the declined Lining, or, if this is 
much decayed, have wholly new; ſo, with 
either of which, directly form a new ſub- 
Naatial, Lining, as in the firſt: and thus may 
maintain the hot-bed in à proper degree of 
heat trom autumn till ſpring, when probably, 
if a dung bed, it will be much decayed, when 
an entite new bed will be neceſſary, and the 
plants in their pots removed therein, and the 
requiſite heat ſupported. as before hy Linings. 

All the decayed dung of the different occa- 
fional Linings, when done with for that occa- 
ſion, become moſt . excellent manure for the 


Kitchen-garden, as obſerved of the Dung Hot: 


bed, under that article. 


LINUM, Lint, or Flax. | rn 
This genus conſiſts of herbaceous annuals 


and perennials of erect growth, proper both 


for valuable economical uſes, and to form va- 
riety in gardens. The common flax bein 


the bark of its ſtalks to make linen, and its 
ſeeds linſeed- oil; and ſome of the perennials 
ſerve to adorn: the pleaſure- ground; all of 
them riſing with erect ſtalks from about two 
to four or five feet, high, garniſhed with nar- 
row leaves, and terminated by ſmall funnel- 
Sages quinquepetalous flowers. 
aſs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Caracters. J CAl x, five ſpear-ſhaped per- 

manent leaves. CoRoLLA is funnel-ſhaped, 


conſiſting of five oblong petals. STAMINA, 


five awl-ſhaped filaments, and arrow-ſhaped 
antherz. PISTILLUM, an oval germen, five 
filiform ſtyles, and reflexed ſtigmas. PRERI- 
CARPIOM, a globular, pentagonous, quin- 
quevalvular, decemlocular capſule, having one 
oval plane ſeed in each cell. | 
There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
one proper for economical uſes, which is the 
eommon Flax, an annual; one ſometimes 
cultured in gardens for variety, a perennial; 
and two ſhrubby kinds for the green-houſe. 


” 


ety upward, and continued the 
ſame on boch ſides occaſionally, in the order as 
above; and according as the heat of the lining 


lärſt is but of one year's duration, the 
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Flax. ] Hach a. taper fibry root; upright, flen- 
der, unbranched ftalk, I” EY 
or a yard high, garniſhed wich narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, alternate, grey- coloured leaves; and 
the ſtalk dividing into foot- ſtalks at top, ter- 
minated by ſmall, blue, crenated flowers in 
June and July, ſucceeded by large round cap- 
ſules of ten cells, containing each one ſeed. 
This may be ſaid to be one of the moſt va- 
luable plants in the whole vegetable kingdom ; 
as from the bark of its ſtalks is manufactured 
the Flax, or Lint, for making all forts of 
linen cloth; from the rags of the linen is 
made paper; aud from the ſeeds of the plant 
is expreſſed the linſeed-oil, fo uſeful in many 
medicinal occaſions, as well as to painters, and 


various other trades. 


The plant is annual, and is raiſed- in fields 
like corn. See its Culture. 
2. LIN um Perenne: 


perennial root, ſending up annually ſeveral 
feet wen „ garniſhed wich ſmall, narrow, 
{pear-ſhaped, alternate, dark-green leaves, 
and terminated by umbellate cluſters of large 
blue flowers in June, ſucceeded by ſeeds in 


autumn. 


Both theſe ſpecies of Lan are agg the 


of many Y the root, but is annual in ſtalk. 
The firſt is cultivated in fields for the uſes 
before obſerved, but rarely in gardens, except 


g |a few plants in patches for variety; it riſes 
à moſt valuable annual for field culture, for 


from ſeed in ſpring, ſhoots up into ſtalk, gra- 
dually arriving to its full height in June and 
July, and having ſtood to perfect its ſeed, is 
then, pulled and prepared for uſe. | 
The perennial ſort is proper furniture for 
any of the large borders, or other parts of the 
pleaſure-garden, to increaſe the vari 
be Shrubby Green-houſe Kinds. 
2. Lid Uu arboreum. abies an... 
ree-ſialked Cretan Flax.] Hath a" fibrous 
root, and upright woody ſtem, growing ſeve- 


ral feet high ; dividing into branches, rniſh- 
ed with n leaves, placed alternate, 
an inch a 


produced in looſe ſpikes at ends of the 

branches; continuing in bloom moſt part of 

the ſummer. | | 

4. Linu fuffruticoſum. e 
Under-fhrubby Valentian Flax.] With un- 

3 ſtalks, and linear, acute, rough 

leaves. 


Propagation of the different ſpecies. 


The propagation of theſe plants is by ſced 


. 


| 44, Uſeful, or Common Cultivated Annual 


Perennial Siberian Flax.] Hath a fbrated 
upright ſtrong ſtalks, branching four or five 


5 
econd 


half "00g and yellow: flowers 
P 


a half 
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in ſpring, eſpecially the firſt two ſpecies : the 


common fort is ſoww in fields, as hereafter 
directed, and the perenifal ſort in a bed or 
border of common garden. earth, in ſhallow 
drilts ix inches 2 and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, thi them to the 
ſame diſtance, and in autumn may plant them 


out where wanted, where they will abide by 
years, producing new ſtalks 
very ſpring : and the green-houſe forts may 


the roots mary 


e 
alſo be raifed from feed when attainable, or 
more generally by layers and cuttings in a hot- 
bed, &c. as practiſed for other fimilar exotics : 
and managed in the ſame manner. 
General Culture of the Common Flax. 

But with reſpect to the general culture of 
the common Flax, this is raiſed in great quan- 
rites in fields in places, both for the 
fake of irs ſtalks to afford the flax for linen, 


a light harrow, or may be fown in ſhallow 
drills eight or ten inches aſunder, though the 


ho. grow iſcuouſly. 
ceds, . muſt at any rate be kept 
down, either by repeated hand-weedings, or 
by ing, as ſhall be convenient; which 
ſhould be ſtrictiy attended to while the plants 
are young, and until are grown above 
the Lars, of the done hag os. 
In the middle or latter end of Auguſt, the 
plants will be arrived at full growth, begin to 
turn yellow at bottom, and brown at top, and 
their ſeeds ripen : it is then the time to 
pull chem, 
of the ſeed, they 
fore the ſees ripen, 


' tered to ſtand till the ſeeds are fully ripe, it is 
commonly ſtr | 
more in quantity. It thould be pulled 

Handfuls, Ds a all, ſhaking off all. 02 
mouid; then either ſpread them on the ground 
by handtuls, or bind them in ſmall bunches, 
and fer chem upright againſt one another, for 
ten days or a fortnight, till they are petſect- 


h if it was not for the ſake 
might be pulled a little be- 
whereby the Flax is ge- 
neraliy better coloured and finer ; but if fuf- 


onger. ſome what coarſer, and 


112 
ly dry and the ſeed ripened ; then ſhould be 
houſed, and the ſeeds threſhed out, winnow- 
ed and properly dried in an airy room, and 
then put up uſe; the Flax thould then 
be rippled and forted, and afterwards carried 
to a pond or canal of water, and laid to ſteep, 
covering it down with ſtraw hurdles, or the 
like, laying ſtones on them : and are to re- 
main ti ſtalks become brittle, and the 
bark or rind, the. uſeful part, ſeparates readil 
from the reed; it is then properly 2 
when it muſt be taken out and ſpread by 
handfuls in ſwaths to dry, turning it occaſion- 
ally till properly bleached and dried; and it is 
then rea Dr the flax · dreſſer. . 
LIQUIDAMBAR, Sweet Gum: tree. 
I his genus furniſhes two beautiful decidu- 
ous trees for ornamental plantations, grow- 
ing —_ or forty feet high, forming fine 
pyramidal heads, adorned with large angu- 
lar and oblong leaves, and moncectous ape-. 
talous flowers. | | . 
Claſs and order, Monwcia Polyandria. 
Charatters.)] CALYx, male and female ape- 
talous flowers, apart on the ſame tree, the 
males numerous in conical looſe catkins, and 


females in a globe, at the baſe of the male 
ſpike ; the males having a four-leaved invo- 


lucrum, which in the is double ; and 
each floret a bell-ſhaped proper cup. Co- 
ROLLA, both male and female florets are 
apetalous. STAMINA, numerous ſhort fila- 
ments, incorporated in a body ; and didymous, 
four-furrowed, bilocular, erect er Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong germen, two ſubulate 
ſtyles, and recurved downy ſtigmas. PERI- 
CARPIUM, many unilocular, bivalvular ca 
ſules, collected into a globular ligneous both, 
having many oblong ſeeds. | 
are but two ſpecies, but ha 
trees, of the deciduous tribe, and are fingular 
for producing a liquid, tranſparent, gumaiy 
ſubſtance of t fragrance. | 
1. LiQUIDAMBAR Styraciflua. 
Storax-flowing Sweet Gum Tree of Virginia, 
or Common Liquidambar.] Riſes with an up- 
right 9 em, and regular branchy head, 
thirty or 9 high; palmated-angulated 
leaves, of five ſerrated ; exſuding a 
glutinous fragrant ſubſtance ; and ſaffron- 
coloured flowers in amentums at the ends of 
the branches in April ; ſucceeded by large 
roundith fruit, having many protu es. 
2. LIQUIDAMBAR imberbe. | 
Imberbous Oriental Liquidambay.) Riſes 
with an upright ſtem, the branches garniſh- 
ed with lobate, hand-ſhaped leaves, yellow 
flowers growing in amentums, and 
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truit. 


Both 
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Both cheſe trees have 
embelliſhment of the ſhrubbetry plantations, 
in aſſemblage with others of the deciduous 
tribe of ſimilar growth; and being handſome, 
ſtraight-growing trees, forming fine heads, 
attaining their proper * in this country, | g 


þ 


merit for the 


are alſo well adapted for planting detached as 
ſingle objects in ſpacious: graſs opens to diſ- 
play their fine pyramidal growth; in which 
they will appear very ornamental, and by 


emitting their odoriferous particles, will per- 


ſume the circumambient air in ſummer. 
They proſper in any common ſoil and ſitu- 

ation, and endure our ſevereſt cold without 

injury. uf » 16 
Both the ſorts are - retained in the nurſe- 


ries for ſale, but the firſt is the moſt, com- 


Their propagation is by ſeed, and by lay- 
ers, in the full ground. 2 

By Seed. —The ſeed arrives from America 
in ſpring, when it ſhould be ſown as ſoon 
after as poſſible, in a bed of light earth, half 
an inch deep, and the plants will riſe ſome 
the ſame. year, others probably not till the 


ſpring following; indulge them with mode- 


rate waterings occalionally ; keep them clean 
from weeds all ſummer, and give protection 
from ſevere froſt the firſt two winters; and 
when two years old, plant them out in ſpring 
in nurſery rows, two feet aſunder, to remain 
three or four years, or till wanted for: the 
ſhrubbery, &c, _ | "US O70" 
But ſome perſons ſow the ſeeds in pots; &c. 
in order to move to different ſituations as the 
ſcaſon requires; and that if the plants ſhould 
not come up the ſame year, the pots may be 
plunged in a hot-bed the ſpring following to 
forward them. OE | a 
By Layers.— In autumn lay the young 
ſhoots of the preceding ſummer, by ſlit-lay- 
ing, &c. and they will moſt of them be root- 
ed by autumn following, though in a dry hun- 
ry ſoil they are ſometimes. two years before 
8 are ſulleiend rooted for tranſplantation. 
LIRIODENDRON (Lily-tree), common- 
ly called Tulip-tree. 
One large hardy deciduous tree, of North 
_ America, 5 ornamental plantations, conſti- 


tutes this genus, adorned with large, broad, 


lobated leaves, and hexapetalous liliaceous 
flowers, fancied to reſemble the form of a 
tulip; hence the name Tulip-tree. 

Claſs and order, Pe/yandria Pelygyma. 

Cherafters.] CALY x, a_two-leaved. invo- 
lucrum, and three-leaved inner cup, all deci- 
duous. CorRoLLA is bell-ſhaped, and con- 
fiſts of ſix petals, in two ſeries, obtuſe and 
channeled at the baſe; the outer three are 


_ 
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deciduous: - STAMINA, numerous linear fila 
ments, having narrow antheræ faſtened. log- 
gitudinally to their ſides. Pi1sTILLUM, nu- 
merous germina formed into a+ cone, no 
ſtyle, but a globular ſtigma crowning each 


ermen. PERICARPIUM, none; numerous 
leeds collected imbricatim into a ſort of cone. 

There is but one known. ſpecies, which 
formerly was termed Tulipiſera; but is now 
cy . by Linnæus to Liriadendron, from 
the fancied reſemblance of its flower to a 
lily, whence it might with as much or more 
propriety be called Lily-tree as Tulip- tree. 

LIAIoDEXDROxN Tulipifera. | 

(1 uliifera) er Tulip-iree.] Riſes with an 
upright large trunk, branching uregularly for- 
ty or fifty teet high ; large, lobated, alternate 
leaves, of three lobes, the middle one trun- 
cated, as if the end was cut off, thoſe of the 
ſides rounded; and from the ends of the 
branches bell-ſhaped flowers, compoſed of 
ſix petals in a double ſeries, ſpotted with 
green, red, white, and yellow; appearing 
ornamentally in July, ſucceeded by large co- 
nic fruit, not ripening in England. 

Some of thele trees have acquired a large 
ze and ſtature in England, and produce 
flowers, which they never effect till of ſome 
conſiderable age and bulk; the trunk is co- 
vered with a grey bark, and the younge: 
wood of a bluiſh or browniſh colour, com- 
monly very pithy, and when broken, emits 
a ſtrong aromatic odour, and the leaves are 
of ſingular ſtructure on long foot-ſtalks. In 
America ſome of theſe trees are of the firſt 
magnitude, thirty feet in circumference, with 
large, very unequal, and irregular boughs ; 

the timber is of great uſe in its native foil, 
particularly for making that kind of boats 
called periauguas, which are formed of the 
trunk, excavated or hollowed. :; 

This curious tree grows freely here in the 
full ground, and is proper for our ornamental 
plantations, ſtationing them with the decidu- 
ous kinds of ſimilar growth; is alſo very pro- 
per to exhibit ſingly in large lawns and other 
ſpacious opens of graſs-ground. | 
It is: cultivated tor ſale in all the nurſe- 
ries. 6 * | 
Its propagation is by ſeed —This is im- 
ported annually from America, which ma 
be had of the ſeed-dealers in ſpring ; and is 
then to be ſown in the full ground, in beds of 
light earth, placing the ſeed length wiſe, and 
cover it near an inch deep; the plants will 
come. up: the. ſame year in May; obſervin 
to give water in dry weather; and it the be 


is arched over wich hoops, to have occational 
ſhade from the mid-day fun in ſcorchiug 


weather» 
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weather, it will prove 
getmination of the ſpeds, and growth of the 
young plants; being a careful to continue 
the waterings occationally during the fum- 
mer; avd in the winter, if you allow them 
ſhelter of mats in froſty weather, it will ef- 
fectually preſerve their tops, which bemg 
ſometimes a little tender the firft year, are apt 
to ſuffer by froſt ; however, this covering is 
not always abſolutely neceffary, for | have ob- 
ſerved them ſtand very well without any. 
When they are two years old, plant them out 
in ſpring in nurfery-rows, two feet diſtant, 
and a foot aſunder in each row; there to re- 
main a few years, till from three to fix or eight 
feet high, then tranſplanted where they are 
always to ſtand. ; 
LOBELIA, Cardinal flower /Repruntium.) 
It confiſts of herbaceous and under-ſhrubby 
erect flowery perennials for the pleafure-gar- 
den and hot-hovſe, riſing with erect ſtalks 
from about two to five or fix feet high, orna- 
mented with oblong, oval, and ſpear-ſhaped, 
fmple leaves, and ornamental ſpikes of beau- 
tiful, monopetalous, ſomewhat ringent, fi ve- 
parted flowers. 
Clas and order, Syngencſia Monogamia. 


Charatters.] Caryx is fmall, monophyl- 


lous, quinquedented, and growing round the 

OROLLA is monopetalous, a lit. 
5 ringent, and with a long cylindric tube, 
and 6 limb, the two upper parts 
ſmalleſt, and form the upper lip, and the other 
largeſt and fpreading. STAMINA, five ſubu- 
late filaments, having ſyngeneſious anthe- 
r2. PrsSTILLUM, an acuminated germen 
under the corolla, cylindric ſtyle, and obtuſe, 
hairy ſtigma. PzxIcarRPIUM, an oval bi- 
locular capſule, opening at top, and nume- 
ro1s ſmall feeds. 

There are many ſpecies, but not more than 

five or fix commonly cultivated, rwo har- 
dy herbacequs kinds for the open ground, and 
four ſhrubby plants for the ſtove, 
| Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 
Theſe are —— erect- growing 
perennials, natives of North America, but 
have been long retained in the Engliſh gar- 
dens for the beauty of their flowers. 

1. Loztria Cardinalis. | 

{Cardinalis er Common Cardinal Flower. | 
Hath a thick, fibrated, milky, perennial root, 
crowned with lanceolate, ſerrated, radical 
leaves; upright, firm, round ſtalks, —_ 
two fect high; garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, 


fawed, alternate leaves; and terminated by 
Tong ſpikes of beautiful ſcarlet flo 
Joly and Auguſt. 

2. LopeLtx fphilitica. 


wers, in 


very beneficial to the 


| 
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 Siphilitie Blue Cardinal Flower.) Hath a 
thick, fibrated, perennial root; 'crowned with 
oval, lanceolate, crenated, radical leaves; 
upright firm ſtalks, half a yard high; gar- 
nithed with leaves like the radical ones; and 
from the axillas, pale-blue flowers, with 
flexed cups; appearing in Joly: | 
Farieties.] With deep- blue flowers —vio- 
let-coloured flowers. | 
Both theſe ſpecies flower very ornamental. 
ly, and the flowers numerous in long ſpikes; 
which, in wy ſeaſons, are ſucceeded 
here by ripe in autumn. : 
They are hardy enough to ſucceed in the 
full ground all the year in a dry warm ſoil, 
though, as being liable to ſuffer by ſevere froſt, 
a ſhare of them ſhould be retained in pots 
for moving to ſhelter of a frame in froſty 


weather. 
Tender Shrubby Kinds. 

3. LoBEL1a plumierii. | n 

Plumier's Shrubby Lobelia.] Hath a ſhrub- 
by, ſomewhat ſucculent ſtalk, riſing five or 
ſix feet high; ova-oblong entire leaves, placed 
wr rams and from the ſides of the ſtalk, 

ite flowers; wi two or three t 
ther on long Rave hi N 
4. LoBEL1A ſurinamen/es. 2 
Surinam rubby Lobelia.] Hath a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, riſing ſeveral feet high ; oblong; ſer- 
rated, ſmooth leaves; and large pale red flow- 
ers from the axillas on very long foot-ſtalks. 

F. LoBELI1A pinifolia. | 
me-tree-leaved Shrubby Lobelia.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, riſing a yard high; linear, en- 
tire leaves in cluſters ; and blue flowers from 
the ſides of the ſtalks. 

6. LoBELIA /ongiflera. | 
. Long-flowered Jamaica Lobelia.] The ſtem 
herbaceous; ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves; and 
ſhort lateral peduncles, having flowers, with 
a very long lender tube. 

The flowers of all theſe ſpecies of Lobelia 
conſiſt only of one petal, cylindrically tubu- 
lar below, and divided at top into five parts 
(ſee the Characters); thofe of the herbaceous 
kinds are ſometimes ſucceeded here by ſeeds, 
but rarely any of the others. þ 

The two firſt ſpecies are very ornamental 
flowery plants, for the principal compartments 
of the pleafure-garden ; but being but mode- 
rately hardy, liable to ſuffer by l froſt, 
it is proper to keep ſome alſo in pots to move 
to occaſtonal ſhelter in froſty weather; they 
produce extremely ſhowy garden - flowers ; 
more particularly the Lobella Cardinaliy, in 
its beautiful ſcarlet ſpikes, occupying half 

the length of the ſtalks, conſiſting of nume- 


e- 


— 
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rous flowers; but both the forts make a fine 
_ appedfance 


the hot parts of America, Aſia, and Africa, 
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appearance for a month or-ſix weeks ; fo both] young 


demand a place in every curious collection, 
to increaſe the variety of herbaceous flowery 
perennials,. and for which purpoſe they have 
been long retained in moſt of our eminent 

rdens, and are kept in all the nurſeries for 
ale. | 

The four tender ſpecies, being natives of 


require a hot-houſe here, ſo muſt be kept in 
pots, and retained in that department; the 
'firſt of them is the moſt common in the Eng- 


liſh gardens. 
| Propagation. 7 
The two hardy herbaceous kinds are pro- 
pagated by ſeed, cuttings of their ſtalks, and 
by 2 their roots. | | 
y Seed. —They riſe from ſeed one year, 
and flower the next, and abide ſeveral years. 
Sow the ſeed in autumn, or early in ſpring in 
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ſtalks are divided into lengths of five 
or {1x inches, planted in an eaſterly border, 
two parts of three deep, covered down with 
hand-glaſſes, and watered occaſionally, they 
will emit roots, and form young plants in a 
month or {ix weeks; the glaſſes ſhould then 
be taken away, and manage the plants 2s 
above. : 

The tender kinds are propagated by ſeeds 
procured from abroad, ſowing them in pots 
of light ſandy earth, and plunged in the bark- 
bed; and when the plants are three inches 
high, plant them in ſeparate pots, and plung- 
ed alſo in the bark-bed, giving water and vc- 
caſional ſhade nll rooted. | 

Theſe forts muſt always remain in the 
hot-houſe, and have frequent moderate wa- 


terings. | 
LOCULAMENTA, Leocul:, Cells, or Poc- 
kets, the internal diviſions, or departments of 


* 
4 
/ 


a warm border, or in pots or boxes to move | a capſule or other dry ſeed-veflel. | 


to different ſituations in different ſeaſons, to 
have ſhelter from froſt, and ſhade. from the 
mid-day ſun in ſummer, &c. obſerving thoſe 
ſown in autumn generally come up more 
freely the following ſpring than thoſe which 
are ? Brun in that ſeaſon; allow ſhelter in 
hard froſts, as juſt obſerved, either under a 
frame, or awning of mats, but ſhould be 
fully expoſed in all mild weather, giving oc- 
caſional watering in ſpring and ſummer. 
When the plants are come up two or three 
inches, prick them out in ſeparate ſmall pots 
of rich earth, give water, and place them in 
the ſhade till feſh rooted, repeating the wa- 
terings occaſionally in hot, dry weather, and 
ſhift them into larger pots as they ſhall re- 
quire ; in winter move them into a frame to 
have occaſional ſhelter from inclement wea- 
ther; and in ſpring, in March, ſome of them 
may be turned out into the full | drm when 
they will flower the enſuing fummer; and 
ſome may be retained in pots to move to ſhel- 
ter in winter, to be as a reſerve in caſe thoſe 
in the open air ſhould be killed by froſt; 
theſe will alſo flower at their uſual time in 
ſummer. i 

As theſe beautiful plants ly flower 
in the greateſt perfection in the firſt and ſe- 
cond year of their bloom, it is proper to raiſe 
a ſupply of new plants every year or two, in 
order to have them to flower in their utmoſt 
perfection annually. | 

By Off-ſets —Both theſe hardy ſorts ſome- 
times afford off-ſets for young plants from their 
ſides at bottom, which may. be ſeparated in 
autumn, and potted, and managed as for the 
ſeedlin 


Theſe Laculi, or Cells, are thoſe depart 
ments of a ſeed-veſſel which immediately con- 
tain and incloſe the ſeeds; and in point of 
number, ſome capſules have but only one 
Cell, others two, three, or many; when of 
one Cell, it is termed unilocular; when of two, 
bilocular ; of three, trilecular ; of four, quadri- 
lecular ; of five, quinquelzcular ; of ten, decem- 
lecular ; of many, multilocular, &c. each Cell 
having, ſome but one, others ſeveral ſecds; 
it being various in different genera. 

LONICERA, Honeyſuckle. 

This genus . retains a grand collection of 
celebrated deciduous flowering ſhrubs, and 
ſome ever-greens, proper for all ornamental 
plantations, conſiſting both of upright grow- 
ers, and twining chmbers, riſing from three or 
four to ten or twelve feet high; adorned with 
oblong, oval, and cordated, moſtly oppoſite 
leaves, and a great profuſion of elegant mo- 
nopetalous, tubular, five-parted, very fragrant 
flowers, moſt part of ſummer. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Aonogynia. 

Charatters.] CaLyx is ſmall, five-parted, 
and reſts on the germen. CororLra is mo- 


nopetalous and tubulous, having an oblong 
end rube, divided above into five reflexed 


egments. STAMINA, five ſubulate filaments, 
and oblong antheræ. PisTILLUM, a round- 
iſh germen under the receptacle, filiform 
ſtyle,” and obtuſe, capitated ſtigma. Pert- 
CARPIUM, an umbilicated, bilocular berry, 
containing roundith compreſſed ſeed. 

In this genus are comprehended, as ſpecies, 
ſeveral genera of former botaniſts, ſuch as the 
Diertulla, Symphoricarpos, or St. Peter's wort, 
Periclymenum, &c. Linnzus difcovering their 


By Bake —fo June, if ſome of the 


flowers to poſſeſs equally the ſame Charadrs 
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as Lonicera, has retained them all as ſpecies! 


only of this genus. 


8 | 
| They may be divided into two claſſes, up- 
right growers, and chmbers. ; 
Uprighti/h Kinds, with Flowers by pairs on 
each Peduncle, and their Berries by twos 
together. {0p | 
Theſe forts riſe with uprightiſh firm ſtalks, 
branching moderately, their branches moſtly 


. ſupporting themſelves tolerably erect, form. 


ing low, upright, buſhy heads; they are all 
hardy, deciduous, and moſt of them produce 


ornamental flowers, which, however, are ra- 


ther inferior both in numbers, beauty, and 
fragrance, to thoſe of the climbing kinds; but 
they nevertheleſs exhibit a pleaſing elegance, 
and -agreeable variety, in their general ap- 
pearance ; and are very proper furniture for 
the ſhrubbery. - 

The ſpecies of the above kinds commonly 


retained in ou gardens are : 


1. LoxIicERA alprgena. . | 

Alpine Upright Red-berried Honeyſuckle] 
Riſes with a thrubby, ſhort, thick, upright 
ſtem, branching 8 and erectly, four or 
five ſeet high; largi ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
in pairs oppoſite ; and from the ſides of the 
branches many red flowers, by twos on long 
footſtalks; each ſucceeded by two red berries 
Joined together at their baſe ; flowers in April 
and May, and the berries npen in autumn. 

2. LoxNICERA cerula. 

Blue-berricd Upright Honeyſuckle.) Riſes 
with a ſhrubby upright ſtem, branching mo- 
derately three or four feet high, the branches 


covered with a purpliſh bark ; oblong-lanceo- 


late leaves, by pairs oppoſite ; and from the 
fides of the branches, many white flowers by 
twos on ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſucceeded by a 
pair of - blue berries joined together at the 
baſe : flowers in May, and the berries ripen 
in Auguſt. 

3. LONICERA mgra. 1 25 
Blact-berried Upright Honeyſuckle.) Riſes 
with a ſhrubby upright ſtem, branching three 
or four feet high; oblong, elliptical, entire 
leaves; and white flowers, ſucceeded by black 
berries, ſingle and diſtinct ; flowering in 
Ma 


- LonicERA Ayloſieum. 

( Xplofteum)—er Fly Honeyſuckle.) Riſes a 
ſhrubby, ſtrong, upright ſtem, branching ſe- 
ven or eight feet high, the branches having 
a whitith bark ; oblong-oval, downy leaves, 
in pairs oppoſite; and from each fide of the 


branches, erect white flowers, each ſucceeded} 


by large double red berries, joined together 
at their bale ; flowers in June, and the berries 


ripen in September.. | kinds are: 
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. Lostonana nen Sncgtt 
artarian Haneyſuctle.] Riſes with a ſhrub. 


by upright ſtem, branching erectly three or 
four feet high ; heart-ſhaped — 

and whitiſh erect flowers, ſucceeded by red 
berries, ſometimes diſtin and ſometimes 
double. | 4 
Maſl upright Kinds, with many Flowers on 


e leaves; 


each Peduncle. 

6. Lontctr a Diervilla. - 1 

{(Diervilla}—or Yellow-flowered Acadian 
Honeyſuckle.) Riſes with ſhrubby vpright 
ſtalks, branching erect, but moderately, three 
or four feet high ; oblong, heart-ſhaped, point- 
ed, ſerrated leaves, by pairs oppoſite ; the 
branches terminated by racemous cluſters of 
pale-yellow flowers; flowers in May and 
June, continuing ſometimes till autumn, but 
rarely ripens ſeed here. 

7. Lonictra Symphoricarpos. 
FE wang gr err, ers je of Shrubby St. Peter's 

] Riſes with a ſhrubby rough ſtem, 

branching erect four or five feet high, the 
branches flender -and numerous ; cloſely ar- 


niſhed with ſmall oval oppoſite leaves on ſhort 


foot ſtalks; and ſmall greeniſh flowers round 
the ſides of the ſtalk ; appearing in Auguſt. 
Vlubilate, or Twining-climbing Kinds, with 
Flowers in Clufters, and Hhorls and Berries 
in Cluftery Heads. 4 4 ä 
Theſe ſorts have moſtly weak declinated 
ſtalks and branches, which, unleſs ſupported, 
trail along the ground, fome- ſorts rambling 
to a great length; but having ſupport of ſtakes, 
or {tems of trees, &c. they will climb or twine 
round them many feet high, and often climb 
over the adjacent ſhrubs, hedges, or other 
ſupport in their neighbourhood; for they are 
all volubilate climbers, aſcending by twining 
ſpirally round any ſupport, generally to the 
left, according to the apparent motion of the 
fun; they alto, if trained againſt arbours, 
ſeats, walls, pales, &c. may be extended a 
conſiderable length, in the ſpace of one ſum- 
mer; ſome of the ſorts may alſo with a little 
trouble be trained as ſtandards, as hereafter 
directed. | 19 4 
They are moſtly of the deciduous tribe, 
except one ſpecies, and one or two varieties, 
which are cver-green: ſeveral of the forts are 
remarkable for having the upper leaves fitting 
cloſe, uniting at their baſe, ſo as to appear 
perforated by the ſtalk or branch ; and all the 
ſorts are remarkably floriferous ; the flowers 
elegant and fragrant, generally continuing a 
month or two in ſucceſſion, and the ever- 
green kinds much longer. | 
The moſt material ſpecies of the above 


8. Lont- 


Lon. 


8. LoxtexxA Periclymenum. 

(Periclymenum)—or Common Climbing Ho- 
neyſucble.] Comprehends two principal varie- 
ties; Engliſh wild honeyſuckle Dutch ho- 
neyſuckle, &c. each of which furniſhing alſo 
ſome varieties. 


eur Woods and Hedges.) Riſes with ſhrubby, 
weak, very long, flender ſtalks and branches, 
trailing on the ground, or climbing round any 


E 35 Mild Honeyſuckle, or Woodbine of 


ſupport, and extend many feet in length; ob- 


long-oval oppoſite leaves, diſtin, on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks, and all the branches terminated 
by oval imbricated heads, furniſhing '{malliſh 
flowers of different colours in the varieties; 
flowering from June or July until autumn. 
Varietics f this.] With white flowers 


with red flowers with ſtriped leaves oak 


leaved, having the leaves ſinuated, or cut on 
the edges, like thoſe of the oak tree — ſtriped 
oak: leaved. - 

This ſpecies grows wild in England m great 
plenty in Hah, and hedges, and 2 
abundance of flowers, which however gre 
{mall; but by garden-culture they are much 
improved: the plant and all its above vane- 
ties have generally very weak trailing ſtalks 
and branches, that they cannot be trained with 
upright ſtems, and their flowers are generally 
ſmall; a few plants of each, however, are 
proper to introduce *as climbers, to increaſe 
the variety among the athers. 


The following varicties grow much ſtrong- | 


er, and produce large and more elegant flow- 


ers. 
Dutch or German Heneyſuctle] Riſes with 


a {hrubby declinated ſtalk ; and {trong-ſhoot- 


ing, long, trailing, purpliſh branches, advanc- 
ing or ere a conſiderable length; oblong- 
oval oppolite leaves, diſtinct, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; and all the branches terminated by oval 
imbricated heads, furniſhing large beautiſul red 
flowers, of fragrant odour ; appearing in June 
and July. | 
Varieties of tls.] Long-blowing, red Ger- 
man honeyluckle—late red-flowering—ever- 


green late Ted-flowering, retaining its leaves: 


all the year, and often its bloom till near 
Chriſtmas. ; 

9. LoxICERA Caprifolium. 

(Ca 4 N — or Early Italian Honey- 
cl Hes with ſhrubby declinated ſtalks, 
ſending out long, flender, trailing, twining, 
greenith branches; oval, cloſe- ſitting leaves, 
by pairs oppoſite, the upper ones cloſely join- 
ed at their baſe, appearing perforated by the 
branch-; and all the branches terminated by 
verticillate or whorled bunches of cloſe-fit- 
ting flowers of great fragrance, of differ- 


| 
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ent colours and time of flowering in the va- 


i E 
Varietits of this.] Early white-flowering, 
appearing in May—early red-flowering, ap- 
pearing alſo in May—late red-flowering, ap- 
pearing in June and July, and is a fine fort 
—yellow-flowered—ever-green red flowering, 
the leaves large, thick, and remain all the 
year; and it flowers from June until the end 
of autumn, 55 

This ſpecies and varieties are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, by producing their flowers in whorl- 
ed bunches, appearing as if three or four 
bunches grew out of one another; are large, 
numerous, and {weetly ſcented. 

The following is alſo valuable for its large 
32-48 flowers; but they are almoſt devoid of 
cent, | | 

10. LONICERA /cmpervirens. 

Ever-green Trumpet-flewered Honeyſuckle.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby declinated ſtalk, ſending 
out ſlender, long, trailing, reddiſh branches; 
oblong-oval, cloſe-fitting, ſhining, ever- green 
leaves, in pairs oppoſite, the upper ones cloſe- 
ly join at the bale, appearing perforated by 
the ſhoot, and all the branches terminated b 
naked verticillate ſpikes of long, aa 6a 
deep- ſcarlet flowers, of great beauty, but lit- 
tle fragrance. | 

This ſpecies and following varieties of it 
are alſo diſtinguiſhable by their flowers grow- 
ing in whorled ſpikes. 

Varieties of this.] Large Virginia trumpet- 
honeyſuckle, having large bright- ſcarlet flow- 
ers — minor Carolina trumpet-honeyſuckle, 
wich ſmaller ſcarlet flowers. 

Theſe are all the principal ſorts of Loni- 
cera that merit culture in our gardens, and 
that are generally to be met wich in the nurſe- 
ries for ſale. | 8 

The flowers of all che ten ſpecies and re- 
ſpective varieties are of one ſingle, oblong, 
tubulous petal, it having the lower part a lon 
tube, enlarging at top, and deeply divid 
into five, moſtly reflexed ſegments (tee the 
Chara&ers) ; and thoſe of molt of the forts are 
ornamental, but preference is due to thoſe of 
the trailing kinds, and which poſſeſs alſo the 
greateſt fragrance, 

The plants of all the forts are ſhrubby, dur- 
able in root, ſtem, and branches; and fo 
hardy as to grow in any common foil and 
tuation, both in open expoſures, and under 
ſhades of trees, more particularly the trailing 
kinds. 

They are all admirable furniture for orna- 
mental plantations in gardens, both for the 
variety of their different growths, aud orna- 


ment and fragrance of their flowers; Gogh 
"Jp 
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the flowers of the vwpright kinds are not ſo 
ſhowy as thoſe of the trailers ; but they, how- 
ever, exhibit an Exteedingly agreeable variety. 
Thoſe of the trailing ſpecies have certainly 
the greateſt merit both in their numbers, fize, 
elegance, and odour, as well as in duration ; 


% 
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principally all of the. climbing tribe, and have 
tingular merit, not only in their ever-green 
foliage, plenitude, and elegance of their 
flowers, but in their long continuance in 
bloom, which is frequently from June till 
November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, and 


however, the ſhrubs of all the forts are pro- | after, in mild ſeaſons; and thoſe of the Loni- 


to be introduced as plants of ornament 
in every ſhrubbery ; the upright kinds to in- 
termix as ſtandard ſhrubs, they having up- 
right firm ſtems, and erect moderate-ihoot- 
ing branches, forming handſome heads; but 
the trailing kinds, whoſe branches are great 
ramblers, and, without ſupport, trail a ong 
the ground, ſhould generally be introduced as 
clim having ſtout ſtakes placed to each 
for them to climb upon, which they effect 
by aſcending ſpirally round the ſupport, to a 
. conſiderable height: and may alſo be placed 
to aſcend ro the flems of trees, and to 
chmb am the boughs 
buſhes, ſhrubs, and hed which they will 
effe in a very agreeable manner, by inter- 
weaving their branches therewith, mount 
aloft, ſpread about, and ſhow their flowers at 
top, appearing as if produced from the -plant 
upon which climb. Thus, by different 
orders of planting, may all the forts of Loni- 
cera, both upright growers and climbers, be 
made to ornament our gardens, | 
I ſhould adviſe to diſperſe plenty of the dif- 
ferent climbing Loniceras near the ſides of all 
the principal walks, both 'for the beauty of 
their flowers, and for the delightful odour they 
conſtantly emit all around. 
Theſe climbers are likewiſe proper for 
training againſt walls and arbours, &c. for 
the ornament and fragrance of their flowers, 
training their branches four or five inches 
aſunder ; obſerving to thin out the ſuperabun- 
dant ſhoots — %y and train in ſome of the 


moſt robuſt for ſucceſſion wood, either at full | ſhortening or retrenching others as it f 


length, or ſhortened as it may ſeem proper for 
the ſpace deſigned to fill. | 
Having obſerved above, that the trailing 
kinds are principally adapted for bn, 
would however remark, that with a little 
ms they may alſo be made to form low 
ſhy ſtandards; this is done by training them 
at firſt to one upright ſtem, by means of 
ſtakes, and prune their rambling young ſhoots 


cera Capriſdlium, or Italian kind, impart a moſt 
agreeable fragrance :' all of which kinds hav- 
ing long trailing twining branches, will form 
beautiful climbers ; they may alſo be trained 
as ſtandards by the means of ſupporting their 
ſtems at firft, and ſtopping their young ſhoors 
as hinted above; but the Italian fort being 
. ſtrongeſt ſhooter, is che beſt ſor this pur- 
poſe. | 

As to the general culture of all the ſorts, 
they require very little; the upright forts in 
particular require to have only their ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots ſhortened,- and dead wood cut 


of the adjacent | out ; and the climbing kinds, which are train- 


ed as chmbers, muſt have their branches con- 
ducted in a proper manner upon their reſpec- 
tive ſupports; and every year all rambling 
ſhoots muſt be reduced and trained as you 
ſhall ſee proper, ſo as to preſerve them with- 
in due limits and order, except you deſigu they 
{hall run wild in their own rural way, eſpe- 
cially thoſe intended to climb among the 


| branches of trees, ſhrubs, and buſhes ; thoſe 


alſo intended to cover arbours and ſeats, ſhould 
be pruned and trained annually, laying the 
ſhoots along at their length, eſpecially ll they 
have covered the allotted ſpace ; ſhortening 


or clearing out, however, all ſuch ſtragglers 


which cannot be properly trained ; likewiſe 
ſuch of thoſe ſorts as are trained againſt walls, 
&c. muſt have an annual pruning and train- 
ing, by going over them two or three times 
in ſummer, * in ſome of the moſt con- 
venient proper ſhoots, ſome at their my 

all 
ſeem neceſſary to preſerve regularity, and the 
proper ſucceſſion of flowers; obſerving, how- 
ever, to train enough, at this time, of ſuch 
particularly as ſhall appear neceſſary to conti- 
nue the as long as poſſible; and in 
winter-pruning, thin out all thoſe left in ſum- 
mer, which may appear ſuperfluous or un- 
neceſſary, and ſhorten all fuch as are too 


for the ſpace allotted for them, eſpecially 


lon 
every year, as ſhort as you ſhall fee occaſion, all thoſe with weak ſtraggling tops; and nail 


fo as to keep them within proper bounds; by 
this practice they may be made to form tole- 


rable ſtandard ſhrubs, with erect firm ſtems, 


m the remgining proper branches and ſhoots 
cloſe to the wall. 


Propagation of all the Sorts. 


and buſhy heads; as, however, they will ſtill | The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
by layers and cuttings, more particularly the 


run out into long rambling ſhoots, theſe ma 
be pruned ee , £ 


V. 
The ever-green 440 of theſe ſhrubs are 
4 


latter ; both of which readily emit roots, and 
form plants in one year, fit to tranſplant : 
ſome 
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ſome ſorts are alſo propagated. by ſuckers, and 
by ſeed. 2 ; 
55 Layets.——In autumn, winter, or ſpring, 


lay a quantity of the lower young ſhoots of 


the former ſummer, by ſimple laying, ſhort- 


_ ening their ſtraggling tops; they will be wel] 


rooted by autumn following, each commenc- 
ing a good plant, and ſhould be taken off and 
planted in nurſery rows for a year or two, to 


wy proper ſize and ſtrength for uſe. 


Cuttings; —Any time from October till 
March is the proper time for this work, but 
the ſooner the better; and by which method 
great quantities of the plants may be raiſed, as 
almoſt every cutting will readily grow. Chuſe 
the young ſhoots of the former ſummer, the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt, and which divide 
into cuttings from about fix or eight to ten or 
fifteen inches long; plant them in rows in any 
ſhady border of common earth, a foot aſun- 
der, and half that diſtance in each row, or 
cloſer if great quantities are required, putting 
each cutting two parts out of three, or more, in- 
to the ground; they will take root freely with- 
out any trouble, and ſhoot at top, fo as to 
form proper plants by autumn following, at 
which time, or in ſpring, they may be tranſ- 
planted into the nurſery quarters, to Live more 
room to grow, placing them in rows two feet 
diſtance, and a foot apart in the rows; where 
let them remain a year or two, or till wanted 
for the ſhrubbery. 

By Suckers. —The Lonitera Diervilla ſends 
up annually abundance of ſpawn, or ſmall 
ſuckers from the root, by which it may alſo: 
be propagated; each of which, taken up in 
autumn or winter, and planted in the nurſery, 
will form a proper plant; obſerving this ſort 
is likewiſe propagated with great eaſe by layers 
and cuttings as e | 
By Several of the upright ſorts, and 
others, furniſh plenty of ſeeds, which if ſown 
in autumn, in a of common mould, an 
inch deep, many of the plants will probably 
rife in ſpring; but a great part of them are 
apt to remain till the ſecond ſpring before they 
appear. 

OPEZIA, a genus of American plants 
remarkable for its novelty, and the ſingularity 
of the ſtructure of the flower. | 

Claſs and order, Monandria Monogynia. 

Charafers.]CALYx, a four-leaved, narrow, 


concave, coloured cup. CoRoLLA, four ir- 


regular petals, the two uppermoſt linear and 
jointed, the lower ones orbicular, with long 
narrow claws, the nectarian oval petal below 
the corolla, with the ſides folding together, 


nearly upright, containing within it the piſtil 


and ſtamen elaſtically opening. kent 


am 
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| a flender filament, topped with large anthe-- 
"re. PiSTHILLUM, a round fnooth 5 
ſtyle ſlender, crowned with a cis | 
ſigma. PErricarPIUM, a round capſule of 
four cells containing very ſmall oval ſeeds. 
| There is but one ſpecies, 

LorEZIA racemaſa. 
| Racemous Mexican Lopexia.] Hath an an- 
nual root, from which ariſes a ſtalk . five ar 
ſix feet high, of a deep-red colour; the branches 
are like ſtalk, and furniſhed with ovate- 
pointed, toothed leaves, placed alternately. 
| The flowers ſtand on long lender peduncles, 
growing irregularly on hairy, leafy racemi 
terminating the branches. N | 
Ihe 3 ſingularity of this plant is its nec- 
tary embracing within it the ſtamen and piſtil- 
lum: on touching it ever fo lightly with the 
point of a pin, while in this ſtate, itſuddenly 
ſprings back and quits the piſtillum, and the 
lower elaſtic part bent up and down in a pe- 
culiar manner. 

This plant being an annual, muſt be raiſed 
from ſeeds had from abroad: they may be ſown - 
in the ſpring, and kept in the ſtove, when 
there may be a chance to get ripe ſeeds here. ' 

LORANTHUS, a genus of exotics for the 
ſtove, with oval leaves, and flowers growing 
in bunches. 
| Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charafers.] CALYx, a concave germ be- 
neath the lower. CoroLLa, fix oblong, re- 
volute, equal petals. *' STAMINA, fix awl- 
ſhaped filaments joined to the tops of the pe- 
tals, with oblong antheræ. PiSTILLUM, an 
oblong germen within or below the cup, ſtyle 
ſimple, crowned with an obtuſe ſtigma. Px- 
RICARPIUM, an oblong berry; with one cell 
containing a ſingle oblong ſeed. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, but 
we ſhall notice only one, viz. 

LoRANTHUS americanus. | 

American Leranthus.] Riſes with a ſhrub- 
by ſtem, eight or ten feet high, with ſeveral 
branches garniſhed with oval-oblong, entire 
leaves; the flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches in a racemus, and are of a bright 
ſcarlet colour; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong 
black berries, containing oblong ſeeds. | 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds ſown as 
ſoon as they are ripe, otherwiſe they will 
not germinate before the next year; they 
ſhould be ſown in pots of rich earth and kept 
in a-moderate hot-bed till autumn, when they 
muſt be removed into the ſtove and plunged 
in the bark-bed, and afterward managed as 
other ſtove plants of the like nature. 5 

LOTUS, Bird's- foot Trefoil. | 

It conſiſts of herbaceous and under-ſhrubby 


N 
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plants for the pleaſure- garden and ö 
ſome trailers, 2 of erect growth, from 
one to two or three feet high, adorned moſtly 
with trifokate leaves, and papilionaceous or- 
namental flowers. "SIT 

Claſs and order, Diadelpia Decandria. 

Cheratters.] CALYx is monophyllous, 
five-parted at top, and permanent. CoroL- 
LA 4s papilionaceous, the ſtandard roundiſh 
and reflexed backward, the wings ſhorter, 
broad and roundiſh, and the keel ſhort and 
cloſed above. STAMINA, ten diadelphous 

_ laments, and ſmall antherz. PrsTILLUM, 

an oblong taper germen, a ſimple ſtyle, and 

- inflexed igma. ad. cy- 

Iindrical, bivalvular, unilocular pod, having 
numerous partitions ſeparating the ſeeds. 

The name of Bird's- foot Trefoil given to the 

ts of this genus, is derived from the fan- 
cied reſemblance of the bended feed-pods of 
ſome of the forts to the toes of birds' feet. 

There are many ſpecies; but thoſe com- 
mon to our gardens are a hardy herbaceous 
annual tor the pleaſure-garden, and four un- 
der-ſhrubby perennials for the green-houſe. 

Hardy Annual Kind. 

1. Lorus tetragonslobus. 

Teutragonous 1 Lotus, common- 
I called Winged Pea.) Hath trailing, flender, 
branchy ſtalks, a foot long ; garmihed with 
triſoliate oval leaves, accompanied by two 
oval bracteæ at their baſe; and from the ax- 
illas of the branches large papilionaceous red 
flowers, one on each 8 ſucceeded 
by tetragonous ſolitary having a mem 

am; 7 or lobe, running longitudinal- 
Iy at each angle. 

It flowers ornamentally in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

This plant is of the tribe of hardy annuals, 
and has been cultivated as a flowery 
plant to adorn the flower-borders, &c. is ge- 
nerally ſown in patches where the plants are 
to remain. : 

| Tender Green-houſe Kinds. 

Theſe kinds are perennial in root, and moſt- 
ly with durable ſtalks; are natives of diſtant 
warm countries, and require proteCtion here 
from froſt, ſo muſt be kept in pots, and placed 
among the green houſe plants. ; 

The ſorts are, 

2. Lor us creticus. 
Cretan Sitvery Lotus.] Hath a flender un- 
8 ſtalk, riſing by ſupport three or 
four fect high; ornamented with trifoliate 
bright-ſilvery leaves; and from the ſides of 
the branches long foot-ſtalks, each terminat- 
ed by ſeveral yellow flowers, ſucceeded by 

8 9 
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3. Lorvs Jacebæus. 2 
aus of St. Jamet's land.) Hath upright 
herbaceous ſtalks, branching two or three 
feet high; adorned with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
cloſe-litting,” whitiſh leaves, ſometimes are 


* 


. [trifoliate, and quinquefoliate ; and from the 


upper part of the branches Jong flender foot- 
ſtalks, terminated each by three or five yel- 
lowith-purple flowers, ſucceeded by ſubter- 
nate pods. 3 F 

It lowers moſt part of ſummer and autumn, 
ſucceeded by plenty of ſeeds. 

4. Lorus hirſutus. 9 
Hairy Italian Lotus.) Hath upright hair 
ſtalks, branching a yard high; garniibed whh 
trifoliate hoary leaves; and from the ſides of 
the branches longiſh foot-ſtalks, terminated 
by heads of whiiſh hoary-cupped flowers, 
ſucceeded by oval pods ; flowers in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 

5. LoTus Dornum. & 

(Doryenium)—or White Auſtrian Lotus.] 
Hath under-ſhrubby ſmooth ſtalks, branchin 
three or four feet high; five-lobed, . 
hoary leaves; and the branches terminated 
by aphyllous heads of ſmall white flowers, 
ſucceeded by ſhort pods ; flowers in June. 

The flowers of all theſe five ſpecies of Lotus 
are of the papilionaceous or. butterfly-ſhaped 
kind, compoled each of four petals, i. e. a 
vexillum, two wings, and a carina. See the 
Charatters. Fs | | 

The firſt ſpecies being a hardy annual of 
the flowery kind, is proper for ornamenting 
the compartments of the pleaſure-garden. 
It is raiſed from ſeed annually in ſpring, in 
the open ground, in the places where the 
plants are to remain to flower. Sow it any 
time in ſpring, from February till May, in 
patches in differen parts of the garden, five 
or ſix ſeeds in each patch, half an inch deep; 
the plants will ſoon come up, which remain- 
ing in the ſame place for flowering, require 
— occaſional weeding, and may either be 
ſuffered to trail,. . to their natural 
growth, or may tie them up to ſticks; they 
will flower equally well in either method, 
exhibiting their crimſon flowers very orna- 
mentally, | | 

This plant was formerly cultivated as an 
eſculent, for its young green ſced-pods to 
dreſs and eat like peas, alſo in the manner of 
kidney-beans. 

The green-houſe kinds effect an agreeable 
variety in that collection, both in their foli- 
age and flowers, They all require ſhelter 
trom froſt, the two firſt of them in particu» 
lar; but the two laſt are ſomewhat hardier, 


and will ſometimes ſucceed in the full ron 
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all the year in a warm and dry ſituation, fo 
may place ſome to take their chance; it, how- 
ever, is proper to keep ſome of all the ſorts in 
pits: of rich earth, in order for moving t 
inelter in winter. 8 

The propagation of theſe green houſe forts 
is by feed and by cuttings. ARS 
Uy Seed. —Sow it in April in a warm bor- 
ger; or, to bring them more forward, in a 
moderate hot-bed ;- ard when the plants are 
about three inches high, plant them in ſeparate 
ſmall pots of light rich earth, give water, and 
place them in the thade till freſh-rooted. 

By Cuttings. = Cuttings of the young ſtalks 
and branches, plarited any time from April 
rill July, in beds orpots of rich mould, giving 
ſhade and water, they will emit roots, and 
form plants in a few weeks, but may be great- 
ly facilitated by covering them cloſe with 
hand-glaſſes till they begin to ſhoot at top; 
then inure them gradually to the air, and ſoon 
after may be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots. 

LUNARIA, Moon-wort, Satin-flower, 
or Honeſty. 

The plants are tall, herbaceous, ornamental 
annuals and perennials, of upright branchy 
growth, for the pleaſure-garden, rifing two 
or three feet high, garniſhed with heart- 
ſhaped and oval-lanceolate leaves, and cluſ- 
ters and ſpikes of tetrapetalous cruciform 
flowers, ſucceeded by broad, roundiſh, moon- 
ſhaped, flat, very thin, pellucid pods, whitiſh, 
and fatiny-ſhining, ſo tranſparent as to diſ- 
cover the ſeed through them, hence it is com- 
monly called Honeſ'y. 

Claſs and order, 3 Siliculs/a. 

Charaers.) CALYx, four oblong-oval de- 
ciduous leaves. CoRoLLA, four large, ob- 
tuſe, cruciform petals. STAMINA, four 
long and two ſhorter filaments, and erect, 
patent antheræ. PISTILLUM, a pedicellated 
oval-oblong germen, very ſhort ſtyle, and! 
an obtuſe entire ſtigma. PERxICARPIUM, 
a large, elliptical, plane, compreſſed, very thin, 
bilocular pod, erected on a ſmall foot-ſtalk, 
containing kidney-ſhaped, compreſſed, bor- 
dered 2 | | 

There are but two ſpecies, an annual and 
perennial, the former of which has been long 
a reſident of our gardens, commonly known 
by the name of Honeſty. | 

The ſpecies aze, 

1. LUNARIA annua. 

Annual Moon-wort," commonly called Satin- 
flower, or Honcſty.] Hath fibry roots, crown- 
ed by large heart-thaped leaves; amidſt them 
an upright reddith flower-ſtalk, branching all 
around, a yard high, adorned with heart- 


ſhaped leaves, oppoſite below and ſitting cloſe 
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above ; and from the ſides and er:ds of all the 


branches, cluſters of cruciform purple flowers, 
ſucceeded by numerous, broad, moon- ſhaped, 


white ſatiny, pellucid pods. 


Variety.) Large-podded ſatin- flower, or 


honeſty. 

Both the varieties flower in May or June, 
and their pods and ſeed ripen in autumn ; 
the ſeed-pods being numerous, white, ſatin- 


like, and tranſparent, exhibit a ſingularly a- 


greeable appearance; and as they remain lon 
on the branches, the ſtalks are often cut o 
in September, and dried, then tied in ſpread- 
ing bunches, to place in large rooms all win- 
ter, where they will appear very ornamental; 


| mgre eſpecially if the pods are diveſted of 


their outer huſks, they will be whiter, more 
ſatiny and ſhining. ; 
2, LUNARIA rediviva. | 


Redivive Sweet ſcented Moon-wort.] Hath 


fibrated perennial roots; upright, firm, tough 
ſtalks, branching two feet high; garniſhed 


with oval-ſpear-thaped, rough leaves, placed 


alternate above ; and the branches terminated 
by ſpikes of ſweet-ſcented flowers, of different 


colours in the varieties; ſucceeded by oblong- 


flat pods. 

Varieties.] With purple flowers — with 
white flowers and with yellow flowers; all 
flowering in June, ſucceeded by pods and ripe 
ſeeds in autumn, having the ſame property as 
the former. ; 

The flowers of both the ſpecies and refpec- 


tive varieties are cruciform, and conſiſt each 


of four heart-ſhaped perals, are numerous on 


each plant and conſpicuous. 

Both the ſpecies and their varieties are very 
hardy, and will grow any where; the firſt 
fort decays annually after having flawered and 
ſeeded ; but the perennial is of feveral years“ 
duration in root, eſpecially if cultivated in a 
dry, ſandy, or-rubbithy ſoil. | TE 

The firſt ſpecies, Lunaria arma, however, 
may be conſidered both as an annual and bien- 
nial; for, as an annual, being ſown early 
in ſpring, it will come vp the ſame ſegſon, aud 


often run up to flower, perfect feeds, and 


whollyperiſh in autumn; and as a biennial, if 
ſown in ſummer, or early in autumn, it will 
riſe the ſame year, ſtand the winter, flower 
early in ſummer, perfect feeds in autumn, and 
then totally periſh; for, conſidered either as 
annual or biennial, it always decays root aud 
branch ſoon after the feeds are npe ; remark- 
ing that the autumin-fown plants always grow 
ſtrongeſt; and from ſcattered or ſelt-fown 
ſeeds, numbers of young plants will rife ſpon- 
taneouſly, _ 
But as to the ſecond ſort, it being once 
| 4 0 raiſed, 
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raĩſcd, it remains pereanial in root, ſending 
up freſh ſtalks annually in ſpring for flower- 
mg, which always gy as ſoon as they have 
perfeQed feeds. _ | 

The propagation. of both the ſpecies, &c. 
is by feed, in the natural ground in autumn 
or ſpring, either in patches to remain, or in 
beds for trauſplantation. By the former me- 
thod the plants are generally ſtronger than 


thoſe which. are tranſplanted ; but they ſucceed | 


very. well both ways; obſerving, when de- 
ſigued to fow them in patches, to put ſeveral 
feeds in each, half an inch deep, and when 
the plants come up, leave only one of the beſt 
in each patch; and if e to ſow any for 
wanſplantation, fow them evenly on any bed 
or border, and rake them in; and when the 
plants are two or thice inches high plant them 
out, the annual forts where they are finally to 
remain to flower, and the perennials either 
where they are to remain, or in nurſery beds 


ull autumn, then to be planted out for good. 
LUPINUS, Lupine. 


This genus conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous, 


flowery annuals, and a perennial, all for the 
pleaſure-garden, rising with upright ſtalks, 
from about a foct to three or four high; or- 
namened with digitate or fingered leaves, 
and terminated by lung whorled ſpikes of pa- 
pihonaceous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Charafers.)J CALYX is monophyllous and 
bid. CoroLLA is papilionaceous, the vex- 
lum roundiſh-cordated, emarginated, with 
the ſides reflexed and comprefled, the wings 
nearly oval, and join at their baſe, and a nar- 
row, falcated, acuminated carina. STAMINA, 
ten diadelphous filaments, and roundiſh-oblong 
antherz, P1iSTILLUM, an awl-ſhaped com- 
preſſed germen, ſubulated ſtyle, and obtuſe 
ſigma. PERICARPIUM, a large, oblong, 
compreſſed, acuminated, coriaceous, unilo- 


cular containing ſeveral roundiſh com- 
— feeds 


There are about ſeven ſpecies, ſix annuals 
and one perennial, all hardy, and moſt] 
plants of ornament, both in their finely digi- 
tate leaves. and variety of their flowers. 

Annual Kinds. 

Of theſe kinds there are about four or five 
ſpecies common to our gardens; have all fi- 
brated rocts, each plant riſing with one up- 
right branchy ſtalk, as in their deſcription. 

1. Lurikus latens. 

Yellow Lupine.] Riſes with an upright ſtalk, 
branching a foot of eightcen inches high; gar- 
niſhed with digitate eee of eight or nine 


long narrow lobes; and the ſtalks and branches 
ter. ninated by looſe whorled ſpikes of yellow 
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flowers, having verticillate cups with appen - 
dages, the upper lip bipartite, and the under 
one tridented ; flowers in June and July, 

The flowers of this have a ſweet fragra ne, 
for whichpeculiar merit it is in great eſtimation. 
2. Lueinus hirſutus. 
Ha Giant Lupine.]; Riſes with an up- 
right, thick, downy, ou ſtalk, branching 
ſirongly two to three or four feet high ; gar- 
niſhed with digitate hany leaves, of from nine 
to eleven oblong, wedge-ſhaped, filvery- 
white lobes ; and the ſtalk and branches ter- 
minated I., whorled ſpikes of large flow- 
ers, of ditferent colours in the varieties, hav- 
ing alternate cups with appendages, the upper 

lip hipartite, the under one tridented. | 
Varieties. ] Wich blue flowers—with fleſh- 
coloured flowers, commonly called Roſe Lu- 
pine. The flowers of both varictics are large- 
and ſhowy, appear in July, and are facets. 
ed by large, broad, 1 , 
3. Luyeinvs angufiifoltus. 
Narrow-leaved Tall Blue Lupine.] Riſes . 
with an upright firm ſtalk, branching a yard. 
high; digitate large leaves, of nine or ten ob- 
long, obtuſe, bluith lobes ;, and the ſtalks and: 
branches terminated by whorled ſpikes of blue 
flowers, having alternate cups with appen- 
dages, the upper lip bipartite, and the under 
entire; flowers in July. Fe 
4. LurixNus varius. 
 Fariegated-ſceded Blue Lupine.} Riſes with: 
an upright firm ſtalk, two feet and a half 
high ; x Oe leaves, of fix or ſeven oblong 
hairy lobes, and the ſtalk and branches ter- 
minated by ſpikes of blue flowers, having 
ſemi-verticillate cups with appendages, the 
upper-lip bid, and the under almoſt trident- 
ed; and with variegated feed. | 
5. Lueixus albus. ee | | 
White Lupine.) Riſes with an upright thick 
ſtalk, branching two feet high; digitate leaves 
of ſeven or 3 narrow hairy lobes, covered 
with a ſilvery down; and the branches ending 
in looſe ſpikes of white flowers, having alter- 


— 


y [nate cups without appendages, the upper lip 


entire, and the under tridented. ESO, 
All theſe annual Lupines riſe from ſeed 
ſown annually in ſpring and ſummer in the 
open ground, arrive to full growth in June 
and July, when they flower, and ripen feed 
abundantly in autumn; then the plants totally 
periſh root and branch. | 

They are all very ornamental in the plea- 
ſure-garden, but the yellow ſort claims prece- 
dence for the ſweetneſs of its flower. 

Perennial Kind. 

There is but one ſort ; it is perennial in 
| roots and annual in ſtalk. $54 
I | 6. Lurixus 
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6. Luprnvs per. 

Perennial Blue Virginia Lupine. ] Hath long 
fibrated, creeping, deeply penetrating roots; 
vpright channeled ſtalks, branching near two 
ſeet high ; digitate leaves of eight or ten ſpear- 
ſhapes narrow lobes; and the branches ter- 
minated by looſe ſpikes of blue flowers, hav- 
ing alternate cups, without appendages, the 
upper lip emarginated, and the under one en- 
tire; flowers in June. | | 

All the ſpecies flower in June and 
ripen plenty of ſeeds in autumn. 

The flowers of all the ſorts are papiliona- 
ceous, conſiſting of four petals, that is, a 
ſtandard, two wings, and carina (fee the Cha- 
rafters), and grow in erect ſpikes, often diſ- 
. poſed in whorls one above another; which, in 
all the ſorts, are ſucceeded by oblong, com- 
preſſed, leguminous pods, containing from 
three to five or {ix roundiſh flat ſeeds. 

The leaves of all theſe plants are beautiful- 
ly digitated into many lobes, ſtand moſtl 
upon long foot-ſtalks, and exhibit an agree- 
able variety. F 

The plants of all the ſorts ſucceed in any 
of the open borders, &c. and effect a fine 
variety, as well as very ornamental appear. 
ance; and are all eaſily raiſed from ſeed, 
which ſhould generally be diſpoſed in ſmall 
patches in the different flower compartments, 
in the places where it is deſigned the plants 
ſhall flower; placing ſome more forward, and 
others backward, according to their order of 

owth; or ſome may be-fown in drills in 
bo or the yellow 1 alſo in a drill 
along the edge of a border, and ſome ſown in 
pots, obſerving the annuals mult be raifed every 

fear, as they always periſh ſoon after they 
. flowered and ripened feeds; but the pei- 
ennial ſort, once raiſed, is of ſeveral years' du- 


ration. 
Propagation, &c. of all the Sorts, © 

The propagation of all the ſorts is effected 
with the utmoſt facility by ſeed in the full 
ground in March, April, and May; obſerv- 
ing, that as too copious moiſture is apt to rot 
the ſeed, they ſhould not be ſown earlier than 
the middle or latter end of March, except on 
very dry warm ſouls. 

The annual ſorts ſhould always be ſown 
at once in the places where it is intended the 
plants are to flower, for they do not ſucceed: 
by tranſplantation; and to have a long ſucceſ- 
Gon of bloom, about three different ſowings 
may be neceſſary, from about the middle or 
latter end of March until June, eſpecially the 
yellow ſort, whoſe bloom is rather of ſhort 
Anglo obſerving to ſow all the forts in 
patches, four, five, or fix feeds in each, near 


1 


July, and 


up 
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an inch deep; and when the plants come 
up, leave only three of the beſt of them, 
though of the large kind one or two may 
be ſufßcient in each place. When large quan- 
tities are required for noſegays, to ſupply the 
markets, &c. as praiſed about London with 
the yellow ſweet-ſcented ſort, they may be 
lown in rows in beds, drilling them in an 
inch deep, allowing a foot between the rows. 
In either mode of ſowing all the forts, let the 
plants remain in the ſame place for flowering, 
as above mentioned, and keep them clean from 
weeds ; which is all the culture they require; 
and by repeated ſowings at a month's interval, 
till June, the bloom may be continued from 
June or July umil September or October; and 
1 ſown plants will furniſh plenty of ripe 

Sometimes ſmall portions are ſown in au- 
tumn, in September, in a warm dry border 
of 12 earth, and the plants generally coming 

ſame ſeaſon, ſtand the winter for flow- 
ering early next ſummer; or more effeQu- 
ally if ſown in pots, and placed in garden 
frames in winter, to have occaſional protec- 
tion from froſt; and this latter would be eli- 
gible in the large blue and roſe Lupine, which, 
in wet cold autumns, ripen ſeed but indiffer- 
ently; ſo by having protection of a frame 
as above, would flower early, and perfect 
their ſeeds before attacked by the autumnal 
rains. 

The perennial fort may be ſown either in 
patches in the different compartments, as al- 
ready obſerved, for the plants to remain where 
fown; or may be ſown in beds in drills, 
for tranſplantation ; but as the plants gene- 
rally fend their roots deep into the ground, they 
commonly ſucceed betier when permitted to 
remain where raiſed, than by removal; how- 
ever, both methods may be practiſed occaſion- 
ally; and the plants once raiſed remain dura- 
ble in root many years, ſending up new ſtalks 
annually in ſpring. 

LUXURIANS, Luxuriant Plants, &c. 

Theſe are ſuch as are greatly augmented in 
growth beyond their common natural ſtate; 
and it is obſervable of ſuch plants, &c. for the 
general part, that they rarely acquire that de- 
gree of ion as plants of more moderate 
growth; and which ſtate of Luxunance ſome- 
times happens through the exceſs of nouriſh- 
ment, and ſometimes by the nature of ſome 
particular plants. 

But Luxuriance operates differently ; it pre- 
vails ſometimes in the whole plant, ſometimes 
in particular parts of a plant, as in ſome of 
the ſhoots, and frequently in the lowers. We 
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Hall therefore conlider them under theſe three 
heads: 
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heads: 1. Luxuriant Plants—2. Luxuriant 
Stoots—3. Luxurigat Flowers, 
1. Luxuriam PH aud Trees. — Theſe, as 
above ohſerved, are ſuch as thoot conliderably 
ſtronger than plants of the fame ſpecies gene- 
rally co, and is applicable bath to herbaceous 
lants and trees, &c. and that very Luxuriant 
iants and Trees never attain perfection to 
ſoou as moderate growers: as, for example, 
many ſorts of eſculent plants which iheot lux- 
uriantly to leaves and ſtalks, &c. ſuch as cu- 
cumbers, melons, cabbage, cauliflowers, tur- 
neps, radifhes, beans, peas, &c. never arrive 
ſo ſoon to pertection as thoſe of moderate 
growir; and ſuch plants as appear to be natu- 
1lly of themſclves of a very Luxuriant na- 
tue, ate very improper to ſtand, from which to 
{ave feed tor propagation. 5 ' 
The faine is allo obſervable of frun-trees ; 
for ſuch as are very Luxurant ſhooters are 
much longer before they atttain a bearing 
Nate, thin thoſe of midiing growth; nor do 
they ever bear {0 plentiſully, nor the fruit at- 
tain ſuch pertection as iu moderate- ſhooung 
trees: this Luxuriance happens ſometimes 
through excels of nuurithment, as before ob- 
ſerved, and ſometimes is the nature of the 
tree, and very frequently is acquired by un- 
ſkilful pruniag, elpecially in wall-trees, &c. 
for it is very oftcu the practice of ſome pru- 
nets, when wall or eſpalier trees aſſume 
a Luxuriant growth, to cut all the ſhoots 
thort; by which praQtice, -inftead of reducing 
the tree to a moderate ſtate of thooting, has 
ucreaſed its vigour, becauſe, as we have be- 
fore occaſioually obſerved, too conſiderable 
ſhortening of 3 ſhoots promotes their 
throwing out ſtill ſtronger, and producing 
more abundant or ſuperfluous wood. 
Therefore, in pruning very Luxuriant eſpa- 
ler and wall-fruit trees, aſũſt them ſomewhat 
in their own way, as it were, by training in 
plenty of ſhoots annually for a year or two, 
to divide the redundancy of ſap; that is, in 
training in the neceſſary ſupply of ſhoots, both 
in the ſummer and winter pruning, always 
leave them rather thicker than in the common 
practice, and moſtly at full length, unleſs it 
mall ſezm neceflary to ſhorten any which are 
of very conſiderable length, or others, in ſome 
particular part of the tree, to force out a ſup- 
piy of wood to fill a vacancy ; obſerving that 
ſome” ſorts of fruit-trees ſhould never be ge- 
nerally thortened in the common courſe of 
pruning, or only in caſual very extended, or 
particular irregular growths, or ſometimes 
occaſionally for the purpoſe of procuring a 
{upply of waod as juſt mentioned; which is 
particularly to be 3emarked in apples, pears, 


LE 


plums, cherries, figs, &c, for if general 
ſhortening was to be practiſed to theſe ſorts, 


they would continue fhooting every yur ſo 
luxuriantly to weed, that they would never 
form themſelves into a proper bearing ſtate : 
even in thoſe trees where ſhortening is neceſ- 
ſarily pructiſed in winter to moſt of the an- 
nual ſupply of ſhoots, as in peaches, necta- 
rines, &c. it, in cafes of Luxuriant growth, 
{hould be very ſparingly performed, that is, 
not to cut the general ſhoots very thort, and 
fome of the moſt vigorous leave almoſt or 
quite at full length, i 
nis is the only method to reduce a Lux- 
uriant tree to a moderate growth, and to a 
bearing ſtate ; for by training the thoots thick - 
er, and leaving them longer, and continuing 
it for à year or two, the redundant ſap con- 
ſequently having greater ſcope to divide itſelf, 
it cannot break out with that Luxuriance, as 
when it has not half the quantity of wood to 
ſupply with nourithment, as in the caſe of 
pruning ſhort; and by practiſing the above 
hints, a Luxuriant tree may in two years be 
brought to a moderate growth, and become a 
good bearer. See ESPALIERS, WALL- 
TREES, PRUNING, &c. | 
Luxuriance feldom occurs with any conti- 
nuance. in ſtandard-trees where permitted to 
take their natural growth, except ſome caſual 
ſtraggling thoots, which ſhould always be 
taken out by the rules mentioned in the fol- 
lowing articles. EY 
2 Shoots.— Theſe are applica- 
ble principally to trees and ſhrubs; but are 
more particularly to be attended to in the cul- 
ture of the fruit-tree kind, and eſpecially thoſe 
of wall and eſpalier trees which undergo the 
diſcipline of an annual pruning ; Luxuriant 
ſhoots, therefore, are frequently mentioned 
in the culture of the ſeveral forts of fruit- 
trees, and in that of others occaſionally. 
However, Luxuriant ſhoots are ſuch which 
ſhoot fo vigorouſly in length and ſubſtance, 
28 8 to exceed the general growth of 
thoſe uſually produced on the ſame kind of 
plant or tree, and are ſometimes general, 
and ſometimes only happens to particular 
ſhoots in different parts of a tree, &c. and 
thoſe ſhoots denominated Luxuriant, are diſ- 
coverable by their extraordinary length and 
thickneſs, and by their vigour of growth, 
which always greatly impoveriſhes the other 
more moderate thovts in their neighbourhood, 
and likewiſe the fruit, &c. as well as often oc- 
cations a very irregular growth in the reſpec- 
tive trees; and ſuch ſhoots very frequently 
occur in wall and eſpalier fruit-trees, by the 


effects of pruning. , When they ate in. gene> 
ral 
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ral ſo, that is, all or moſt of the ſhoots of though in a different ways tends to their im- 


an eipilier or wall-cree ate *Luxuriant, ma- 
nage them as above directed in treating of 
Luxuriant trees; but when luxuriance hap- 
pens to particular thouts here and there in a 
fruit-tree, or indeed any other tree or ſhrub 
under training, that ſuch ſhoots being both of 
ſuch a very cc nature as to draw the 
nouriſhment, or ſap at the expenſe of all thc 
adjacent moderate thoots on the ſame tree, 
and often by its vigorous irregular ce 
cannot be trained with any degree of regula- 
rity ; fo that conſidering theſe diſadvantages 


of ſtraggling Luxuriant ſhoots, they ſhould 


for the moſt part, as ſoon as diſcoverable, in 
ſummer or winter pruning, be. cut out, tak- 
ing them off as cloſe as poflible to the part of 
the branch from whence they originate, that 
no eye may be left to ſhoot again; unleſs, 
however, ſuch a ſhoot ſhall riſe in any part 
of a tree or ſhrub, where a further ſupply of 
wood may be requiſite; in which cafe it may 
be retained, and ſhortened as it ſhall feem 
convenient to force out a ſupply of more 
ſhoots laterally to fill the vacancy. 


But, as above noticed, where a wall or e- | 


ſpalier tree is wholly of a Luxur:ant nature, 
producing almoſt in general Luxuriant ſhoats, 
leave them thicker, or more abundant, and 
train them along moſtly at full length, and by 
thus leaving a 5 er ri of wood for the 
ſap to divide itſelf, the tree in two ſeaſons 


will be reduced to a more proper growth; 


when it may afterwards be managed according 
to the general rules. | 

As Luxuriance alſo caſually prevails in moſt 
other trees and ſhrubs, they thould have oc 
caſional attention, on that occurrence, to 

rune them to ſome regular order, eſpecially 
in their younger edvancing growth, or after- 
Wards occaſionally in ſome particular forts, as 
it may feem neceſſary : ſo as, in either of 
which, when any ſtraggling ſhoots, &c. aſ- 
ſume a very Luxuriant rambling grewth, 

reatly exceeding the other general branches, 
Ss Luxuriance ſhould be either more or leſs 
reduced. to ſome regulation, or cut entirely 
away cloſe to its origin, as may ſeem moit 
expcdient, according to the nature of growth 
of the trees or ſhrubs in. which it happens ro 
occur, either in ſummer or winter, &. 

3. Luxuriant Flowers. —All double flowers 
may be conſidered as Luxuriant, eſpecially 
fuch which have eyher the cup or corolla 
multiplied, or ſo augmented in the number of 
their leaves, or flower petals, inward, as to 
exclutle ſome. part of the fructification, for 
the ſame is obſervable in flowers as in eſcu- 


become barten. 


what may be deemed 
as a ſuperior degree of 


ble flowers as have the 


as in the prolific anemo 


let, &c. 


t confiſts of hardy, 


all the ſtalks terminated 


ers, of different colours 
and varicues. 


Charatters.] CALY 


CoRoOLLA, hve petals, 


| 


merous roundith feeds. 


—— 


merit as garden-plants, 


nm 


Robin; each compriſin 
the Chineſe Lychnis. 


leut plants and fruit-trees, that Luxuriance, 


| 


perfection in the origina 
the flower being detigned for perfecting the. 
fruit and feed; but when the petals ate multi- 
plied to the diminution of the ſtamina, &c. ſq 
that no impregnation enſues, no fruit or ſeed 
can be produced, conſequently, by the Luxu- 
riant augmentation of the corolla, plants often 


intention of nature ; 


Luxunance in flowers, however, in the 
double varieties of moſt kinds produced on 


_—_ 
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plants. is in many ſorts generally conſidered 


pet fection; and con- 


ſiſts of three modifications. Firſt, ſuch dou- 


petals multiplied, yet 


do not entirely exclude the ſtamina! Second 
ly, ſuch in which, by the multiplicity of the 
petals, all the lamina are excluded, ſo that 
no impregnation can be effected. Thirdly, 
ſuch flowers as produce one out of another, 


ne, &c. 


But Luxuriant flowers which do not ex- 
Aude all their ſtamina, are capable of im- 
pregnation, and conſequently produce ſeed. 
The higheſt degree of luxuriance is often 
obſervable in carnations, anemones, ranun- 
culuſes, poppy, lychnis, peony, narciſſus, vio- 


LYCHNIS, Lychnis, or Campion, includ- 
ing alſo the Bachelor's-button, Catch-fly, &c. 


herbaceous, very flo- 


riferous ornamental perennials, of upright 
98 for the pleaſure- garden, and one for 
the green-houſe; all riſing with erect firm 
ſtalks, two or three feet hich, adorned at 
each joint with long ſpear- pointed leaves; and 


by cluſters and ſpikes 


of quinquepetalous, very conſpituous flow- 


in the different ſpecies 


Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagynia. 


x is monophyllous, 


tubulous, five-parted at top, and permanent. 


having long tails, or 


N the upper part or limb broad plane, 
and in ſome cut into ſegments. STAMINA, 
ten long filaments, alternately arranged, and 
attached to the ungues of the petals, and in- 
cumbent antheræ. PrisTILLUMy, a ſuboyab 
germen, five long ſtyles, and reftexed downy 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, an oval, umlocular, 
quinquevalvular, covered capiule, having nu- 


There are about five ſpecies, that have 


viz: the ſcarlet Lych- 


nis—Bachelor*'s-button—Catch-fly— Ra gged 


g ſome varieties and 


The 


LY © 
The ſpecies are; 


1. I. venxis cha/cedanyea, 0 
Chalcedeman Lys Maier, or Scarlet 


Lycinis.] Hath a fibzated perennial root ; up- 


right, ſtraight, hairy, annual ſtalks, rifing two 
to three or four feet high; garniſhed with 
long, ſpear-pointed, . clute-fithag- leaves, by 
airs oppoſite ; and the ſtalk crowned by a 
3 compact, flat-topped bunch of ſcarlet 
or ame- coloured flowers, in June and July. 
Farietics.] With fingle ſcarlet flowers — 
with large double ſcarier flowers, of exceed- 


ing beauty and elegance—with pale-red flow-- 


crs—with white flowers. 

Of theſe varieties of this ſpecies, the dou- 
ble ſcarlet Lychnis is ſuperior for ſize and 
- elegance, the flowers being large, very dou- 

ble, and collected into a very large bunch, 
and exhibit a charming appearance; the ſin- 


gle ſcarlet kind is alſo very pretty ; and the 
others effect an agreeable variety with the 


- fearlert kinds. All the ſingles furniſh plenty 
of ſeed, by which they may be raiſed abun- 
dantly ; but the double, by its multiplicity of 
petals, excluding the generative organs, rarely 
ever produce ſecd, ſo can only be propagated 
by flipping the roots, and by cuttings of its 
flower ſtalks. See the Propagation. 

2. Lycnnis aieca. © | 

Digcous Lychnis, commonly called Backe- 
tar's-button.] Hach fibrated perennial roots; 
upright ſtalks, branching very diffuſe and ir- 
regular, two or three feet high ; having oval, 


acute-pointed, rough leaves, by pairs. oppo- 


fite ; and all the branches terminated by cluſ- 
ters of dicecious flowers of different colours 
and properties in the varicties; flowering in 
April and May. 

Varieties.] Common ſingle red-flowered 
Bachelor's- button double r ble white 
and fingle white-flowered. 

The double varieties are excecdingly orna- 
mental in their bloom; the flowers large, 


very double, and continue long in blow; the 


fingle red fort grows wild by ditch ſides, and 
other moiſt places in many parts of England; 
from which the doubles were accidentally ob- 
ta ned by culture in gardens, and are propa- 
gated only by flipping the roots; and the ſin- 
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{or clammy matter; garniſhed with long nar- 


row leaves, by pairs oppoſite; and terminated 
by many abe flowers, in cluſters 
one above another, forming a ſort of long 
loole ſpike; all the flowers with entire petals ; 
lowering m May. : 

Paricties.) Wich ſingle red flowers—with 
double red flowers with white flowers. 

The double variety is conſiderably the moſt 
eligible for general culture, and is propagated 
in plenty by parting the roots. 

All the varieties of this ſpecies emitting a 

lutinous liquid matter from their ſtalks, and 
fies happening to light thereon, ſometimes 
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ſtick and entangle themſelves, the plant there- 


by obtained the name Catch-fly, 
4 Lycnnis Flos-cuculi. : 
Cuckos-flower Lychnis, or Meadow Pink, 
commonly called Ragged Robin.) Hath fibry 
perennial roots; upright, branchleſs, roles | 
ed ſtalks, rifing near two feet high; garniſhed 
with long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, in 
pairs oppoſite; and terminated by branchy 
toot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining many purple, deeply 
quadrihd flowers; appearing in May. 

This ſpecies, in its fi Te ſtate, growing 
wild in this country, and the flowers having 


| cach petal deeply quadrifid in a torn or, rag- 


ged-like manner, the plant obtained the ruſ- 
ac name of Ragged Robin. | 

Varicties.] With fingle flowers double 
flowers. The double ſort is a large, very mul- 
tuple, fair flower; is an improved variety of 
the ſingle, which grows wild in moſt of our 
moiſt meadows, and is rarely cultivated ; but 
the double, being very ornamental, merits cul- 
ture in every garden; it, like the other double 
Lychniſes, rarely produces feed, but is cafily 
propagated by flipping the roots. 

F. LYCHNIS coronata. _ 8 
Corenate-flawered, Chineſe Lychnis.] Hath 
a fibrous, perennial root, upright annual 
ſtalks, riſing about two feet high, garniſhed 
with imooth, oval, ſpear-pointed leaves, by 
pairs oppolite, fitting cloſe to the ſtem; the. 
flowers are large, and come out fingly on 
foot-ſtalks, ariſen from the axillas of the 
leaves, they are of a rich orange colour, and 
crenated unequally on their edpes. 


* 


gles, beth by roots and by ſeed. 
The flowers are often dicecious, i. e. male 

and fernale on diſtin plants. | 

Lycnxis viſcarta. ; 
tfeeus, or Clammy Ic huis, commonty call. 
cd Catch-fly.) Hatch fibry perennial roots, 
crowned by a tuft of long, grafly leaves cloſe 
to the ground; many A ſtraight, ſingle 
ſtalks, riſing a foot and a half or two 4 
high, exſuding from their upper part a viſcous 


Of the above, the firſt four ſpecies and re- 
ſpective varieties are very hardy; all fibrous- 
jrooted, the roots perennial; but are annual 
in ſtalk, which riſing in ſpring, flowers in 
ſummer, ſucceeded in the fingles by plenty of 
ſeed in autumn; by which ol the ſingle va- 
rieties may be raiſed in abundance, but the 
doubles only oy eg the roots, and ſome 
by cuttings of the flower-ſtalks, | 

The flowers of moſt of the ſorts, n 


— 


niture ſor the pleaſure 


LYC 


' ed ſeparately, are ſmalliſh; hut their numbers | 


on each plant render them conſpicuous ; each 


flower, in its ſingle ſtate, is compoſed of five 
plane petals (ſee the Chara#ers); but in the 
doubles, the petals are numerous; the ſingles 


ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed, but the doubles} 


rarely any. : 
All theſe plants are very ornamental fur- 
rden, particularly 
the doubles, and will 7 4c in any common 
ſoil, to remain in all weathers unhurt, and 
each individual be of many years' duration a; 
root; which, when of ſome ſtanding, ſend up 


many ſtalks every ſpring, and which being 


all terminated by numerous flowers, make a 
fine appearance in ſummer; but the ſcarlet 


Lychnis claims preference, eſpecially the dou- 


ble kind, which is fingularly beautiful; even 
the ſingle ſcarlet fort is alſo very ſhowy ard 
pretty, and by ſome preferred to the double ; 
all the other ſpecies, however, in their reſpec- 
tive double-flowered ſtares, are pretty orna- | 
ments for the principal compartments of the 
pleaſure ground. 

All the ſorts are kept in the nurſeries for 
ſale; and having a few plants of each, may 
ſoon increaſe the ſtock. 

They may be planted any time from Octo- 
ber till March or April, in open weather; 
though if in autumn, or early part of ſpring, 
will flower ſtronger accordingly in their pro- 
per ſeaſon; obſetving to place the talleſ! 
growers the moſt. backward, the others more 
toward the front, according to their ſeyerai 
degrees of height. . 

All the culture they require, is the clearing 
them from weeds in ſummer, in common 


with the other plants of the ſame compart- | 


ments; ſupporting with ſtakes the ftalks of 
thoſe which ſhall need it, and cutung down 


the decaved ſtalks in autumn. 


The fifth ſpecies doing ſimilar in its nature 
of growth to the other four ſorts, ſucceed by 
the ſame mode of culture in planting and pro- 
pagation, only as being rather tenderiſh, ſome 
ſhould be moſily planted in pots, in order for 
moving under protection of a frame or green- 
houſe m winter. | 
Propagation of all the Sorts. 
The propagation of all the forts is exceed- 
ing eaſy ; all the ſingles by ſeed, and parting 
the roots; and the doubles by dividing or 
flipping the roots only, ſometimes alfo by cut- 
tings of their ſtalks ; all performed in the full 
ound. 
8557 Seed. — The ſingles may be raiſed in 
great plenty this way, though but few of them, | 


Except the ſingle ſcarlet Lychnis, are worth 


arfing, fince the doubles may be fo eaſily 


LEY 


increaſed by lipping che roots, &c. March 
or April is 4 proper time for ſowing, chuſ- 
ing a bed or border of light earth, Which be- 
ing dug, ſow the ſeeds on the ſurface, each 
fort ſeparate, and rake them in, or cover them 
in lightly with earth; or may be ſown in 
{mall drills; the plants will come up in two 
or three weeks: give occaſional waterings and 
hand-weeding ; and in June or july, when 
the plants are two or three inches high, plant 
chem out in beds or borders, in rows fix 
inches aſunder ; water them till freſh-rooted, 
and let them remain till October, or follow- 
ing ſpring, then tranſplant them where they 
are to remain, and they will all flower the 
following ſummer. | | 
> By Slipping the Roots.—All the ſorts, both 
angle and double, may be propagated by this 
method; but is more particularly applicable 
to the doubles, becauſe they cannot with cer- 
tainty be obtained from ſeed; the beſt ſeaſon 
for performing this work is autumn, after the 
ſtalks decay; it, however, may alſo be done 
in the ſpring : the double ſcarlet Lychnis af- 
tords off-ſets the moſt ſparing of-any ; all the 
others afford plenty; as to the method of ſlip- 
ping them, the whole root may either be tak- 
en up and divided into as many flips as are 
furniſhed with proper root-fibres, or the main 
root may ſtand, and flip off as many of the 
| Outer oft-ſets as thall ſeem convenient; if the 
flips taken off in either method are tolerably 
ſtrong, the beſt of them may be planted at 
once where they are to remain ; but if rather 
{mall and weak, it is the moſt eligible to plant 
them in nurſery-rows, half a foot aſunder, to 
remain a year, then tranſplanted for ; 

By Cuttings of the Stalks.—This is more 
particularly neceſſary for the double ſcarlet 
Lychnis, when it increaſes but iparingly by 
otf-ſets of the root. The work is performed 
in ſummer, when the ſtalks are well advanc- 
ed in growth, but before they flower, or have 
become hard and woody: cut ſome of them 
off cloſe to the bottom, and divide them into 
lengths of from three to five joints, and plant 
them in an eaſterly border of rich earth, inſert- 
ing them two parts of three, or more, into 
the ground, leaving only one joint out; give 
water directly, and repeat it, together with 
occaſional ſhade in hot weather, and they will 
be well rooted, and form proper plants fit to 
tranſplant in autumn. 
| If the above cuttings, as ſoon as planted, 
are covered down clole with hand-glaſſes, it. 
will greatly promote their rooting, fo as to 
form ſtronger plants before winter, 

LYCIUM, Box-horn. 
| This genus retains three or four ſhrubby 


exotics 


# 
4 


"= ww - 


8 & or ſeven feet high, 


L 


exotics of Africa, &. for che green-houſe 
and {hrubber y, . from about ux or eight 
to ten feet high, ed with ſpines, and ad- 
orned with fraall entire leaves, and monope- 
talous infundibuiiiorm flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pextandria Monogynia. 

Charadters.] CaLirx is fmall, obtuſe, e- 
rect. five · paxted. and permanent, COROLLA ,/ 
one funnel-ſhaped petal, having a cylindric 
incurved tube, divided above into five fmall 
ſegments. STAMINA, five ſhort ſubulate 
flameats, and erect authere. PiSTILLUM, 
a roundith germen, ſimple ſtyle longer than 
the ſtamina, and thick bind ſtigma. PEer1- 
CARPIUM, a Toundith bilocular berry, and 
numerous reniform tecds. 

The ſpecies known in our gardens are, 

1. Lyciunx um. | 
_ African Beox-thorn. ] Hach ſhrubby irre- 
guiar ſtalks, branching nine or ten feet high, 
te branches whitiſh, crooked, knotty, and 
armed with long ſharp ſpines; numerous 
ſmall linear leaves in cluſters, of different ſizes 
in each cluſter, the ſmaller ſtanding at the 
baſe of the larger; and purple flowers on 
ſhort ſoot-ſtalks from the tides of the branches. 

2. LyciuM barbarum. 

Barbary Box-thorn.) Hath ſhrubby ſtalks, 


* 


the branches Wilitith, and armed with thorns; 
ſmall, ſfpear-thaped, thick, Whitiſh leaves, 
placed irregularly ; and ſmall white flowers 
trom the ſides of che branches, having bifid 
cups; flowering in June. 

Of this ſpecies are tie two following va- 
ricties, both ſhrubby trailers, of hardy tem- 
perature ; they were formetly conideted as 
diſtin ſpecies, but obſervatiug has determin- 
ed them to be varictics only of the above ſpe- 
cies, Lycium barbarum. 

(Latifolum) Broad-leaved Barbary Lycium. ] 
Hath ſhrubby, declmated, very diffuſed ſtalks, 
and branches of trailing growth, advancing 
irregularly many feet in lengih, ſpread about 
every way, and armed with very long thorns ; 
larger, oval-ſpear-ſhaped, thick, Whitiſh- green 
leaves, growihg on ali ſides by threes ; and 
purplith. flowers, fiagly on thort toot-ſtalks 
from the ſides of the branches, having bifid 
cups; flowering from Auguſt till October. 

{ Auguft:folium) Narrow-leaved Barbary Ly 
cium.] Hath ſhrubby, very Wang ſtalks, of 
trailing growth, ſpreading irregularly every 
way,armed with ſhort thorns; long, lanceolate, 
narrow, alternate, whitith-green leaves; and 
ſmall flowers, ha ing bid cups; flowering in 
June and July. | 

The flowers of all the forts conſiſts of one 


Lr 
divided above into five parts ; ſee the Charac- 


b ker. i 


All the forts are durable in root, ſtem, 
and branches, and both the ſpecies are ever- 
green, retaining their leaves all the year; 


and they all flower here annually in ſum- 


mer. . 
The two parent ſpecies being ſomewhat 
tender, require protection from froſt, ſo ſome 
thould be kept principally in pots, and placed 
among the gicen-houſe plants, where, as be- 
ing 4 garmihed with numerous ſmall 
foliage, they will effect an eligible variety in 
that collection; ſome of them may alſo be 
placed in a warm part of the ſhrubbery to 
take their chance, aud will ſucceed tolerably, 
except in very ſevere winters. 

But the two trailing varieties of the Lycium 
Sarbarum are hardy, ſucceed in the open. 
round the year round, and are proper for the 
2 * to introduce as trailers or climbers, 
for their branches trail and ramble about eve- 
ry way, ſo thould have ſupport of ſtakes, &c. 

to train them upon. | — 

They all ſucceed in any common earth of 
a garden ; let the green-houſe forts, however, 
be potted in light, rich, loamy mould, if poſ- 
lible. Ee. 83 

Propagation. "iN 176 | 

The propagation of all the ſorts is by ſeed, 
layers, and cuttings ; but- as they all grow 
freely by the two latter methods, raiſing from 
ſeed is almoſt unneceſſary, eſpecially to the 
two hardy varieties. ; 

By Sced.— This is ſometimes practiſed for 
the green-houſe kinds; ſow the feed in au- 
tumn in pots, an inch deep, which in win- 
ter place in a frame, &c. to have thelter from 
froſt, but to enjoy the full air in open wea- 
ther; and in ſpring plunge them in a mode- 
rate hot-bed; it will ſoon bring up the plants ; 
when they ate about three inches high, plant 
chem in ſeparate pots, give water, and place 
them in the ſhade till freſh-rooted, and re- 
peat the waterings as there ſhall be occa- 
lion. | 

By Layers.—In fpring lay a quantity of the 

oung branches, by fimple or common lay- 
ing; they will onde emit roots, and be pro- 
per for tranſplanting in autumn. | 

By Cuttings.—In March or April plant 
cuttings of - 4 young ſhoots of the green- 
houſe Kinds in pots, and plunge them in a 
ſhady border, give water in hot weather, and 
they will gh? grow ; or if, any time from 
April till the end of June, young cuttings are 
planted in a ſhady border, they will emit 
roots, and form plants fit to be potted in au- 
rain ; but cuttings of the two hardy varie- 


funncl-ſhaped petal, with an incurves tube, 


| 


tics 


— 
* 


Is 


planted at almoſt any time of the year, 
1 eadily grow, though from October till 
March is the beſt time, and bey Wu form 
BD lants by autumn following. rz 

SIMACHIA, Looſe-ſtriſe. 


lants are hardy herbaceous peren- 
nian 1 


biennials, . of upright growth, 

moſtly for the pleaſure-garden, riſing with 
erect ſtalks, from about half a yard to two 
-or three feet high; rang with narrow, 
entire leaves : and terminated ſpikes, and 
cluſters of monopetalous, wr Aa gare 
ſpreading flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Chara#ers.] CATLNYX is erect, acutely 
five-parted, and permanent. Coroitia is: 
monopetalous, rotaceous, and deeply divided 

into five flat, open-ſpreading ſegments. STA- 
MINA, five ſubulate filaments, and acumi- 
nated antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a round ger- 
men, filiform ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PE- 
RICARPIUM, A globular, decemvalvular, 


unilocular capſule, Niet U 1 e 
ſeeds. 


and thoſe moſtiy perennials; all ſorts 
having fibrated roots, ſending up an an- 
nually, 
Ihe ſpecies are, 
1. LyY$SIMACHIA vulgaris. 

- Common Great Yellno Loaje=ſirife. 1 Hach 
a thick, creeping, widely-ſpreading, reddiſh 
root; upright firm ſtalks, three or four feet 
high ; garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 
ſeffile ves, by threes or fours; and each 
ſtalk dividing at top into ſeveral foot-ſtalks; |i 
each of thoſe terminated by a racemous cluſ- 
ter of elegant yellow flowers; in June: and 


July. 


his inhabits ditch - ſdes and moiſt places 

in many parts of England; but being a tall, 

fine, ſhowy plant in bloom, it is admitted 

into large gardens for the variety of. its 
flowers. 

2. LYSIMACHIA ciliata. 

Ciliated Canadian Yellow Looſe-ftrife.) Hath 


a creeping, faſt ſpreading root; many u - prom the 
n 


right ſtalks, riſing two feet high; oval-lan-| 
ceolate, ſmooth, oppoſite leaves; having « cili-1 
ated foe Halks: ; and from the upper axillas, 
long flender foot-ſtalks, each ſultumng one 
N flower, in June aud July: 

« Lys1MACHIA, NummUul , | 
_ Nummularia, Yellow. Money-wort,. or te 
Fi, Hath a, ſwall,:cteeping, {prcad 
1 root; . weak, trailing, a 

ſtalks; ſmall, near 4. heart-thaped, 

oppolite leaves; an 


There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
four or five commonly retained- in gardens, | 


1 1 * 
gener ſooteſtalks, each an e ere yel- 


low-flower, in June and] u * 13 
It grows naturally in pay ſhady places in 


England, but is cultivated in 1 
| for variety. + n 


4. Ek vSIMACHIA kei lia. 


Grows three feet high, having. ſpear- 
narrow leaves, and the ſtalks” terminated by 


long looſe Ipikes of fine white Kreer in 


June. * 

48, ent ftriia.. 
Straight bulb-bcarmg Loeſe-flrife. 1 Gare 

with a ſmooth, erect, four-cornered 


about, three feet high, having entire, pear. | 


ſhaped, ſeffile leaves, ng oppoſite, and the 
ſtalks terminated by ſpikes of 4 
red- ſpotted flowers, . r 

ducing ſeeds, are ſucceeded. by by Lal bulbs 
fitting on the alz of the leaves. 

The flowers of all theſe plants are each of 
one rotaceous or wheel-ſhaped, deeply five- 
parted petal, are very numerous on cach 
plant, tolerably conſpicuous, and are {ucceed- 
ed by ripe ſeeds in autumn, except the cili- 
Os kind, which oy 9 in bred 
an 

Al the Sha are WEIL in war, and 
znnjal 3 in ſtalk, and all of them * 
ceedingly by their creeping roots. 

They are all very hardy, proſper i in any 
common ſoil and ſituation in a garden, but 
delight moſt in ſomewhat ſhady moitt places 
they, however, may be planted any where 
to form variety, and 44 roots will abide 
for years, and increaſe greatly ſo as to ſend up 

iy ſtalks, and exhubita very ſhowy bloom. 

-— They may be planted any time from Octo< 
ber al March, and their culture is only the 
keeping them clear from weeds, and e 
down their decayed ſtalks in autumn, like 
other herbaceous perennials; and when the 
roots haye ſpread too much, trim them in all 
around within due bounds, 
Prepa ation. 

The propagation > all the ſorts is effected 
1 by parting their roots any time 


— i + — — * 


ew ones begin to riſe in ſpring. 
They may alſo be deg xe by ſeeds ; 
ſowing them in autumn; ar ſpring, upon an 
| eaſt border, and the plants will riſe eee 


in ipring ; {ome of which, 
N high, may "> As out $a 
plautcd, iu a. ſhady border till autumn, Sen 


Adee 185 all the others f may | be e 


— Wot Wa, 
ſtom the axillas, e e-ltrite.. 


755 illow-leawved te paniſh be J 


of pro- | 


eca 4 the ſtalks in autumn until 


F 

[ 

f 

| 
: 
7 
x 
Lf 
? 


ſpikes of hexapetalous, ornamental, pur- 
8 flowers. TY en long erect ſpikes. | 


ns 
- I furniſhes ſome hardy herbaceous, erect- 
E flowery perenuials for ornamenting 


ure e nts, ning 
with upright ſtalks? from one to three or four 
feet high ; adorned with cordate-lanceolate, 
and linear leaves; and terminated by long 


Clafs and order, Dodecandria Mens gynias. 

_ Charatters] Carys is moniophyllous, cy- 
lindric, having the brim indented in twelve 
rts alternately ſmaller, Cool LA, fix ob- 
g. obtuſe, patent petals, inſerted into the 
denticuli of the calyx. STAMINA, twelve 
nlaments, the upper ones the ſhorteſt, and 
aſſurgent anther. * PisT1LLUMN, an oblong 
* ſubulate, declinated ſtyle, and 2 
orbicular ſtigma. PERICARK Tru, an 


fule, incloſing numerous ſmall ſeeds. 
There are about nine or ten ſpecies, but 
not more than one in eſteem for our purpoſe, 
or that is commonly cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens, which, however, comprehends fome 
walls 74:7 
LyTuRUM Salicaria. | | 
{Salicaria) — or Common Willow-herb:] 
Hath a fibrated. ial root; upright, an- 
2 urpliſh ſtalks, riſing three or four 
: cordate-lanceolate leaves, oppoſite 
by pairs; and the ſtalk and branches termi- 
ted by long, erect ſpikes of reddiſh-purple, 


Faricties.] With round 
acute leaves —trifoliate-leaved, growing three 
leaves at a joint—quadrifohiate, ot four leaves 
at 2 joint—with quadrangular ſtalks —with 
hexangular ſtalks —with bright red flowers 


1 verticillate or whorled 


g. acuminated, unilocular, covered cap- 


ves with long 


| 


| 


| 


r 

This beautiſul t and varieties are reſi» 
dents of brook-Gdes, and the like places in 
moſt of England, and are often diſre- 
garded; they however, merit culture in N 
curious garden for their ſtately growth, a 

ornamental appearance of their elegant flow- 
ers, which —— the top of the ſtalk in very 


ey may be employed to ornament any of 

the compartments of the pleaſure-ground, but 
are the moſt proſperous in moiſt, or ſome- 
what ſhady ſituation, in which they will grow 
taller, ſtronger, produce larger ſpikes, and 
continue longer in beauty; they, however, 
will grow freely any where. FEE 

The plants may be eaſily obtamed in the 
places of their natural growth, and are ſold at 
moſt of the nurſeries ; and the feaſon for 


planting them is any time in open weather 


trom October till March. 255 

The propagation is by parting the roots, 
and by ſeed. | > 7 

By parting the Roots. Autumn, in Gcto- 
ber or November, is the beſt ſeaſon: the root 
may be divided into flips, preſerving fibres 
to each; which if tolerably ſtrong, plant them 
at once where they are to remain; but if weak, 
ſet them in nurſery rows for a yar. 

By Seed, —This is hardly worth practice, 
ſince the plants may be increaſed with the 
utmoſt facility by roots ; however the moſt 
ſucceſsful ſowing ſeaſon is autumn, ſoon. after 
the ſeeds are ripe, ſowing them in a bed or 
border of rich earth, and rake them in ; they 
will riſe in ſpring; in ſummer, if too thick, 
thin out ſome and plant them in nurſery-rowsg 
till autumn; when both theſe, and thoſe re- 


maining in the ſeed- bed, may be planted out 


for good, and will flower the next ſummer. 


MAG _ 
Moons Laurel - leaved Tulip- 


was. 
1s genus conſiſts of moſt elegant ever- 


3 


4 


for ornamental plantations, and the green- 
houſe; rifing” with upright trunks, m—_— 


and deciduous trees of North r grance 


; 


MAG 


| upward into fine regular heads ; adorned with 

noble large; oblong, fimple foliage, and large 
novem-petalous flowers of remarkable fra- 
; which, in America, their native ſoil, 


are ſucceeded by a large egg · ſhaped ſtrobilus- 
like, ſcaly 2 compole? of many com- 
| : 1 pu preſſed, , 


N * > 


, 4 . © » 
MAG 


reſted, roundiſh, unilocular capfules, con- 
taining large pendulous ſeeds, i. e. that being 
diſcharged from their * bang by 
long threads in a ſingularly curious manner ; 


but the fruit never artains perfection in Eng- 


land, and is not of the eatable kind. 

_ -- Claſs and order, Polhandria Polygynia. 
. Charaters.] CALYx is three liform, 
oval, concave, deciduous leaves. CoxoL LA, 
nine oblong, concave, obtuſe petals, narrow at 
the baſe. STAMINA, numerous ſhort filaments 
inferted into the general receptacle, and linear 
antherz attached to the fides of the filaments. 
PrsTILLUM, numerous oblong-oval ina, 
very ſhort, recurved, contorted ſtyles, and, 
along each, a longitudinal hairy ſtigma. Px- 
RICARPIUM, an oval cone, compoſed of 


many compreſſed, roundith, almoft imbricated, 


Cluſtered, unilocular, bivalvular capfules, 
each containing one roundiſh-reniform, bat- 
| cated ſeed, hanging by flender threads from 
the ſcales of the ſtrobilus. © a 

There are but four ſpecies, all of the tree 
kind, one of them an ever-green, and one of 
the moſt ſuperbly beautiful in the world; the 
other three are deciduous, and alſo very beau- 
- tiful. All the ſorts,” though originally of 
American growth, proſper in our gardens in 
the full ground all the year; they, however, 
being ſomewhat tender while young, require 
protection from froſt, but afterwards may be 
turned out into the principal ſhrubbery plan- 
tations in the moſt conſpicuous parts, where 
they will appear exceedingly ornamental in 
their fine luxuriant foliage, in ſome reſem- 
bling the noble leaves of laurel, but much 
larger, as in ſome forts they are near a foot 
long and almoſt half as broad. 

Ever-green Kind. 

This is a noble tree, very diſtinguiſhable 
from moſt others, by its fingularly large and 
beautifol ſhining leaves. 

I. MAaGXoLIA grandiflora. 

Greater Grandifforous Ever-green Magnolia, 
or Laurel-leaved. Tulip-tree.) Riſech with an 
upright ſtem, branching out upward into a 
regular head, N or eighty feet high ; gar- 
niſhed with v arge, oval-ſpear-ſhaped, 
thick, firm, cloſe- ſiting, ever-green leaves, 
eight or ten inches long, and near halt as 
broad, of a ſhining green above, and paler un- 
derneath ; and from the ends of the branches, 
large pure-white flowers, of nine or ten broad- 
ſpreading petals, ſucceeded by oval, cone-like 

it, which never ripen in England. 

Varietict.] Broad oblong-leaved ever-green 
Magnolia--narrower oblong-leaved--and with 
leaves of a ſhining green above, and of a 
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Theſe forts, though deciduous, art moſt 
beautiful trees, when in foliage,” and Elegant 
furniture for the beſt ſhrubberſes. 
2. MAacNnoLia gans. 
© Glaucous-leaved Deciduous Magnolia.) Riſes 


— — 


I | with an upright flender ſtem, branching ten 


or fifteen feet high, having a ſmoorh white 
bark; oval-oblong, deciduous leaves, three 
or four inches Tong, of a glaucous hoary co- 
lour underneath ; and from the extremity of 
the branches white flowers, ſucceeded by c- 
nic fruit, which never ripens in England. 
This ſort is remarkable for retaining its 
leaves great part of winter. 
Variety.] With ever- green leaves. 
i 5 MAGNnoLiA tripetala. W $EPI8 
Tyripetalate Deciduous Magnolia, or Unmbre/. 
la-tree,] Riſes with an upright ſtem, branch- 
mg about twenty feet high ; very large lanceo- 
late leaves, difpoſed in circular rays horizon- 
tally, in form of an umbrella; and lar 
white flowers, having the outer petals * 
bent. ede wake" 


The name Umbrella-tree is derived from che 


circular diſpoſition of its admirable large fo- 
liage, fo as, together, to reſemble the form of 
„„ aa: owns o--id-rak 22h 
4. MAacnoL1A acuminata. 
Acuminate Long-leaved Deciduons Mapno- 
lia.] Riſes with an upright ſtem, branching 
fifreen or twenty feet high, having a dall 
light bark; large, oval-oblong, acuminate- 
inted leaves, eight or ten inches long, and 
alf as broad; and white flowers, having from 
nine to twelve petals; ſucceeded by conical 
fruit, not ripening in England. | 
All theſe four ſpecies of Magnolia are ad- 


bery compartments; ' ſoineE of the grandiffo- 
rous kind alfo for the green-houſe, which is 
the moſt beautiful of all the forts ; but all of 
them are remarkably ornamental in their _ 


elegant N which are univerſally ſimple, 


entire, and almoſt ſeſſile; and all the ſpecies, 
after having acquired ſome conſiderable ag 
and ſize, produce flowers here 'annually in 
June or July, are large, of a ſnowy white, 
and remarkable fragrance ; and ſometimes on 
old trees are ſucceeded by the formation of 
fruit; but it never acquires maturity in this 
country. | 8 5.975 5 
The flowers of all the ſorts, in their cha- 
racteriſtie ſtate, conſiſt each of nine oblons 
obtuſe petals, and numerous filaments and 
germina, &c, See che CharaFers, 


In the American woods where thefe trees" 


grow naturally in great abundance, the flow. 


ruſty colour underncath. 


; 


1 


ers are numerous on each tree, continue a 
| 41 long 


mirable fine ornaments for the principal thrub- 
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Tong time in, bloom, and perfurne the whole | which hape been of ſome yean 


woods with their a Oda... ©; 

All the ſour {pages are of ſomewhat tender 
temperature, and liable to injury from froſt 
while young, the Aagnolia grandiflora moſt 
of all; but none of them, however, fo ten- 
der but that they may be naturaliſed to this 
clunate, after having occaſional protection in 
winter during their infant ſtate, by keeping 
them in pots three, four, or five. years, in or- 
der to move to ſhelter of a frame or green- 
houſe in froſty weather ; obſerving that the 
grandiflorous kind need this care the longeſt of 
any, the ſeedling: plants of which generally 
requiring to be four or five years old, of two 
or three feet growth, before they can be truſt- 
ed in the full-ground finally ; the other three 
forts, as they drop their leaves in autumn, 
their ſhoots me more hardened, and not 


MAG 0 


" ftan 1 * in | 
the open ground. e 


| The deciduous Magnolia: are. alſo remark- 
ably ornamental trees, and ought to be intro- 
duced into every curious collection in ſhrub- 
beries, where, by their admirable ſine foliage, 
they will exhibit an elegant variety. All theſe 
deciduous forts, after having occaſional thelter 
two or three winters in their. minor ſtate, will 
ſucceed tolerably in the open ground all the 
year, without cover! N 
All che ſpecies, 20 ever: green and decidu- 
ous, are cultivated in the nurſeries for ſale; of 
which the firſt ſort, as being the moſt beauti- 
ful, and requiring more care in its culture, is 
generally pretty high raten. : 
The beſt ſeafon for planting all the ſorts is 
either in autumn, from the latter end of Sep- 
tember till the beginning of November; or 


ſo ſubject to the rigours of froſt, will gene- in the ſpring, February or March to the be- 


rally ſucceed in the open ground after the ſe- 
cond or third winter ; but all the forts ſhould 


be gradually hardened by expoſing them con- | 


ftantly to the full air ſummer and winter, in 
all mild or open weather, and only give ſhel- 
ter ſrom froſt; and when — into the 
full ground, it ſhould be done in March; but 
ſome of the ever- green Magnolia ſhould alſo 
be retained in pots as green-houſe plants. 

. The granditiorous eyer-green Magnolia is 
one of the moſt beautiful trees in nature, both 
in the procerity and grandeur of its growth, 
and in its luxuriant noble leaves, which ren- 
ders the tree, ſingularly conſpicuous and diſtin- 
guiſhable at all — and may be conſidered 
the fineſt ornamental ever- green yet known, 
both for the ſhrubbery and green- houſe. Re- 
marking, that as the trees of this fort are 
impatient of froſt whilſt young, they ſhould 
be kept in pots a few years, in order to have 
ſhelter of a garden-frame or greenr houſe occa· 

y in winter, when frofts prevail; and 
even when choſe intended for the ſhrubbery 
are turned out into the full ground, it is pro- 


may 


ginning or middle of April, before they begin 
to make an effort for ſhooting; though, as 
thoſe ſorts which are in pots may be turned 
out. with the ball of earth about their roots, 
ſo as ſcarce to feel their removal, they may be 
occaſionally tranſplanted in October or begin- 
ning of November; I, however, ſhould ge- 
nerally prefer the ſpring-planting that they 

be both firmly rooted, and inured_ to 
the ſoil, ſituation, and full air before winter. 
Obſerve, that in the diſpoſition of all the 
ſorts in the ſhrubbery, as they are rather of 
a tender nature in their younger growth, it ia 
proper to allot them a ſheltered ſunny ſitua- 
tion, and dry foil; and all of them ſhould be 
ſtationed in the moſt conſpicuous point of 
| view, and not too cloſely crowded with 
ſhrubs of inferior merit ; they have alſo an 
admirable effe& diſpoſed ingly in different 
parts, particularly in open ; Pe of - 
ground in ſome interior defended parts of the 
ſhrubbery plantations ; the Magnolia grandi- 
flora in particular appears beautiful in this 
mode of diſpoſition ; obſerving. of this fort, 


r erect a ſort of frame-work awning of | whereſoever ſtationed, to allow it the occa- 


pliable poles, or rods, &c. archwiſe over 
each plant, in November, to ſupport a covering 
of mats in rigorous and ſnowy weather, in 
ſevere winters; it is likewiſe proper, as before 
noticed, to retain ſome in pots, to be managed 
as green-houſe plants; and if thoſe in the Full 
ground ſhould folfer by 

remain udhurt, and be as a reſerve ; obſerve, 
however, with reſpect to thoſe in the full ground, 
to endeavaur to naturaliſe them gradually as 
much as poſſible to ſtand our ordinary Win- 
ters without much covering; which undoubt- 


| 


by layers and. cuttings from plants, 


| 
alſo "x m {al and cuttings. 


ſional ſhelter of an awning of mats in froſty 
weather, as before 9 ee e ee 
| Propagation, c. of all the Sorts. 

propagation of all the ſorts is by ſeed, 


By his is received annually from 


the froſt, theſe, will] America, preſerved in ſand, and commonly 


arrives here early in ſpring, which ſhould be 
ſown as ſoon after as poſhble in pots of light. 
rich earth, half an inch deep; and the pots 
then either plunged in à moderate hot-bed, 


Juſt to bring * the plants an inch or two 


| high, or may be plunged in common earth 
under a warm wall or hedge, or in a frame, 


ay ay in time be effected, eſpecially in thoſe 
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in che full ſun till the middle or latter end of} of à bark- bed, either that in che love, or any: 
April, then replunged in arr. eaſterly border | other. In March or April plant fome ſhore 

open to the morning, ſun ; giving moderate| young ſhoots of the preceding year in pots, 
ſprinklings of. water in dry weather, and the] plunge them to the rims in the hot-bed, giving 

ants will riſe the ſame year, thoſe having | water and occaſional ſhade ; many o them 
aid. of a hot- bed. probably in April, and the | will be rooted the ſame year, when they mult. 
others in May; obſerving to inure thoſe in] be inured by degrees to the open air, after- 
the hot-bed timely to the full ait. All ſum- | wards managed as the layers. | 2 
mer let the ſeedlings raiſed by either method] MAHERNIA, a. genus of ſhrubby exotics 
be very regularly ſupplied with water; at the] for the green-houſe. | 5 
approach of winter. remove the pots into a] Claſs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 
green-houſe, or rather under a garden-frame,| Charafers.] Calyx, a campanulated cun - 
— ſheltered from froſt all winter, but in- of one leaf, with the border cut into five awl- 
dulge them with the open air all mild wea-| ſhaped ſegments. CoroLLa, five oblong, 
ther. In March; if the pots are plunged in a] heart-ſhaped ſpreading petals. STAMINA, 
bark hot-bed, &c. under a frame, two or three e ee fflaments, topped with oblong, - 
e 


r2.. PISTIELUM, an ovate. 


- * 


months, it will forward the ſeedlings greatly ;| pointed an 
being careful to give. water, and harden them tive-angled germen, crowned with five briſtly. 
to the open air gradually, ſo as io be removed] ere ſtyles, topped with {imple ſtigmata. PE- 
into it, in their pots, fully in June, to remain till] x1cArPIUM, an oval, five-celled capſule, con- 
|  Oftober, then allow them ſhelter in winter as] taining a few kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. . , 
aforeſaid. In ſpring following, plant them into} The ſpecies is, | *. 
ſegarate pots, and e them into a hot. bed MAHERNIA pinnata. $4 
as above, to ſet them forward, giving water, Hinged-leaved Mahernia.] Hath a reddiſh'« 
occaſional ſhade, and the benefit of the free} ſhrubby ſtalk and branches growing irregular - ia 
air; and in June remove the pots to a ſhady | one- foot high; ſmall, tripartite, pinnatifid b 
border for the remainder of the ſummer ; in] leaves, and ſcarlet flowers growing on long= 
Winter give them ſhelter, as before, from fſe-| ith pedicles from the ſides and ends of the 
vere froſt, but to have the full air in all open] branches. | 
weather. The ſame care may be proper for This ſpecies produces its little flowers from 
two or three winters, when ſome of them | June to Auguſt ; its propagation is by cuttings 
may be turned out of the pots with the ball in the ſummer, and it requires a green-houte 
of earth about their roots, into the full ground | for its protection in winter. : 
in a warm, place, eſpecially the deciduous} MALPIGHIA, Barbadoes Cherry. 
Kinds; but the grandiflorous or ever-green ſort, | The plants are ſhrubby exer- greens of the 
being tender, muſt not be too ſoon committed | warm parts of America, &c. retained here in 
to the winter's cold; they ſhould, therefore, ſtoves for variety; riſing with branchy ſtems, . 
be continued in. occaſional ſhelter, as above, | from eight or ten to fiſteen or twenty feet 
four or five years, till two or three feet high, | high, ornamented with oval .and lanceolate 3 
at leaſt; and when turned out into the open | entire leaves, and large pentapetalous flowers, 
ground, it is proper to mat them occaſionally, ſucceeded by baccaceous, cherry-thaped; red, 
as already hinted, in ſevere winters; ſtill re- eatable fruit. 
taining ſome in pots to be managed as green-| Claſs and. order, Decandria Trigynia. 
houſe plants. Chara&ers.] CALxx is ſmall, hve-leaved, 
By Layers. —All the forts may alſo be pro- | connivent and permanent. Coxot LA, five 
pagated by this method, which may be per- reniform, concave, ſpreading petals, having 
formed in autumn or ſpring: chooſe the young | long narrow ungues. STAMINA, ten broad- 
pliable ſhoots, give them a gentle twiſt, or rather | ith, ſubulate, erect filaments, and heart-ſhaped. 
a flit in the part to be layed, and lay them in | antheræ. PisTILLUN, a roundiſh germen, 
the uſual method: ſome will be rooted in one | three ſlender ſtyles, and obtuſe ſtigmas. PR- 
year, others probably not in leſs than two; RICARPIUM, a large, globular, furrowed, 
then in March take them off and plant each | unilocular berry, containing three angular, 
in a pot, plunge them in a moderate hot-bed rough, ſtony ſeeds. | 
for a month or two, to ſet them a-going freely at! There ate many ſpecies: thoſe of them 
firſt, aud they will form good ſtrong plants | chiefly found in the Englith gardeas are, 
by autumn, allowing them ſhelter in winter | 1. MALPIGHIA, glabra. | > 
for a year or two, then may be tranſplanted] Smooth-leaved Malpighia, or Common Bar- 
into the full ground. | badoes Cherry. } Riſes with a {hrubby, erect, 
By Cuttings. —This may be effected by aid | lender ſtem, branching fiſteen or twenty feet, 


8 high Ip 
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MAL 
Tigh; oval, entire, very ſmooth, oppoſite 


leaves; and from the fides and ends of the 


branches leg feBgſtalks, each ſuſtaining an 


umbellate cluſter of rofe-colonred flowers, 


ſucceeded by roundith, baccaceous, red, cher- 
ry-like fruit. | | 
2. MALPIGHIA punicifelia. 


Pemegranate - leaved Malpighia.] Riferh 


with a ſbrubby erect ſtem, branching diffuſe- 
ly eight or ten feet high; oval, entire, ſmooth, 


oppolite leaves; and from the ſides and ends 


of the branches ſhortiſh foot-ſtalks, each ful- 
taining one pale-red flower, ſucceeded by 
round baccaceous fruit, | | 
2. MALP1GHIA wrens. | 
Seinging-leaved Malpighia.) Riſes with a 
Mrubby robuſt ſtem, branching fifteen or 


eizhreen feet high; oblong-oval leaves, co- 


vered underneath with briftly, decumbent, 
ſtinging hairs; and from the fides of the 


branches aggregate foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtain- 
ing one purple flower, ſucceeded by 8 


fruit, 
Lefs commen Species. 

4. MALyIiGHta verbaſerfolia. 

Afoth-Mullein-leaved Malpighta.) With 
lanceolate-ovate, downy, entire leaves ; and 
terminal cluſters of flowers. 

F. MALPI1GHIA itida. 

Gloſſy - leaved- Malpighia } With ſpear- 
ſha entire, „ ſhining leaves; and 
Jateral ſpikes. 

6. MaLyPiGHla crafſfifolia. 

Thick-leaved Malpighia.] With ovate, en- 
tire leaves, downy underneath ; and terminal 
cluſters of flowers. | 

. MaLyPicHta anguftifolia. 
arrew-leaved Malpigbia.] With lincar- 


lanceolate leaves, armed with declinated, rigid 


briſtles, and umbellate flowers. 
8. MALPIGHIA cocergera. 
Scarlet-grain-bearing Malpighta.) Wich 
ſub-ovate, dentated, fpinous leaves; having 


ſcarlet glands. 


All theſe ſhrubs retain their leaves the year 
round; the firſt three or four ſorts are the 
moft noted in pur hot-houſe collections; they 
begin flowering here about the end of autumn, 
continuing in conſtant ſucceſſion till ſpring, 
exhibiung a fine variety in the ſtove, where 
they are frequently ſucceeded by ripe fruit, 
which in moſt ſorts is of the ſize and ſhape of 
2 ſmall cherry; is of an acid palatable flavour; 
and in the Weſt Indies, where the ſhrubs grow 


naturally in vaſt plenty, the fruit is eaten by 


the inhabitants inſtead of cherries ;' but thoſe 
of the firſt ſort are in moſt eſteem. 

As the plants arc natives of hot countries, 
they require a hot-houſe here, ſo muſt always 


: 
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MAL. 
be kept in pots of rich earth, and retained in 


the ſtove, except about a month or two'in'the 
heat of ſurnmer, when they may be placed 
abroad ; obſerving to ſupply them duly with 
water all the year. _ 1085 
Their propagation is by ſeed; ſow it in 
ſpring, in pots of rich earth, and plunge 
x tins in a hot-bed; and when the plants are 
three or four inches high, prick them in ſepa- 
rate ſmall pots, give Water, and plunge them 
in the bark-bed in the ſtove, where let them 
remain a year or two, then may be placed in 
any part of that department. 
| MALVYA, Mallow. | 
This genus conſiſts of herbaceous peren- 
 nials, biennials, and annuals, for medical uſes, 
and for ornament in gardens; and a ſhrubb 
plant for the green-houſe, riſing moſtly with 
erect ſtalks, from about halt a yard to ten or 
twelve feet high, in different ſorts ; garniſhed 
with large, roundiſh, lobated leaves, and quin- 
quepetalous flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Mfonade/phia Polyan. 
dria. | 3 1 
Claracters.] CaLyx is double; the ex- 
terior part is of three heart-ſhaped leaves, the 
interior is monophyllous, and five-parted at 
the brim. CoRoLLA is five obcordate, plane 
petals, coaleſcing at their baſe. SrAMiNA, 
numerous monadelphous filaments, inſerted 
into the corolla, and kidney-ſhaped antheræ. 
PrsTILLUM, an orbicular germen, ſhort cy- 
lindric fiyle, and many briſtly ſtigmas. Pe 
RICARPIUM, a round depreſſed head, com- 
poſed of numerous arilli, or ſeed covers, each 
having one kidney-ſhaped ſeed, ._ 
There are upwards of twenty different ſpe- 
cies, but not more than four or five general- 
ly known here ; three or four of which are 
hardy herbaceous plants, and one fhrubby 
exotic for the green-houſe. ; 
Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 8 
The firſt and ſecond of theſe kinds, are 
common Mallows of the field, for medicinal 
purpoſes; the others are ſometimes kept in 
gardens for variety. | CAE: 
1. MALYA 1 (perenmal,) | 
Common Wild Upright Mallew.) Hath a 
long, fibrated, tough, deeply-ſtriking root; 
upright ſtalks, two or three feet hiph ; gar- 
niſhed with roundiſh ſeven-lobed leaves, hav- 
ing the lobes acute; and many reddiſh- purple 
flowers from the ſides of the K | 


alks. 

Varieties.) With jagged leaves with white 
flowers—with blue flowers. 

This is perennial in root, but annual in 
ſtalk, and grows wild every where : its root, 
leaves, flowers, and ſeed, are all medicinal. 

2. MALyYA retundifelia (annual. | 


| | _ Romund= 


* 


MAL 


Reound-leaved Praſirate ite Mallet. ] 
Hath proſtrate, or declinated ſtalks; roundiſh- 
cordate, obſoletely- five - lobed leaves, and pur- 
pliſh flowers. Mt 
This alſo grows wild, as the former. | 
3. MaLva Alcea (perenmal.) | | 
(Atcea multifida) —or Vervain Mallow.] 
Hath long. fibrated roots; upright ſtalks, 
branching two - feet high; garniſhed with 
large, many - parted, roughiſh leaves; and large 
bright- red lowers ſrom the ſides of the ſtalks. 

arieties.] Wich downy leaves with white 
flowers. | 1 

This ſort and varieties grow wild in ſome 
parts of England. 

4. MALva meſclata (perenntal.) | 

Moſchataceous Fagged-leaved Veruain Mal- 
low.] Hach long fibrated roots; reniform, 
deeply-cut, radical leaves; upright ſtalks, 
branching about two feet high, . garniſhed 
with five-parted leaves, having the lobes pin- 
nated into many parts; and large red flow- 
ers. 
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into many gardens for ornament and variety, 
and they effect a very conſpicugus diverſity 


in aſſeinblage with ather plants of ſimilar 


growth ;. and the Mala criſpa is likewiſe 
very proper to increaſe the variety in large 


borders, &c. in pleaſure · grounds, which it et- 


fects moſt agreeably in the procerity of its 
growth and beautifully furbelowed 3 


And the Cape my Mallow is very or- 


namental, and green all the year, but being 
a native of Africa, requires ſhelter in winter, 
therefore mult be kept in pots of good carth, 
and placed in the green-houſe collection. 

wits Propagation. 

All the herbaceous kinds are raiſed plenti- 
fully from ſeed. Sow them in ſpring, in a 
bed or border of any common earth, cither 
in patches where they are deſigned to flower, 
half au inch deep, or in a bed, and raked in, 
for tranſplantation, which thould be perform- 
ed when the plants are three or four inches 


high ; though I ſhould adviſe the annual fort 


Farieties.] With roundiſh leaves—curled| in particular to be ſown in patches where the 


wy 


leaves—with white flowers. 
They grow wild here in ſome parts. 

5. MALvA criſpa {annual.) 

Curled-leauved Syrian Meallow.)] Riſes with 
an upright, ſtrong, thick ſtalk, fix or eight 
feet high ; cloſely garniſhed with large, angu- 
lar, curled leaves, having the edges curioully | 
furbelowed ; and from the axillas glomerated 
cluſters of reddiſh flowers. | 
This is an annual of Syria, but hath been 
long retained in our gardens for ornament. 

All the above five herbaceous Mallows 
flower in June, July, and Auguſt, ſucceeded 
by great plenty of ſeed in autumn. 
| Shrubby Green-houſe Kinds. 

6. MALva capenſis. | 

Cape Shrubby Mallow.] Riſes with a tree- 
like, ereR, thick, durable ſtem, ten or twelve 
feet high, branching out laterally the whole 
length, the branches numerous and hairy ; 
2 with ſubcordate, laciniated, ſmooth 

ves; and from the ſides of the branches, 


plants are to remain; ſeveral ſeeds in each 


patch ; but leave only two or three of the beſt 
plants to grow to perſection. | 

The ihrubby kind is alſo eaſily raiſed from 
ſeed in ſpring, bur ſhould have the aid of a 
hot-bed ; and when the plants are about three 
inches high, plant them in ſmall pots, harden 
them by degrees to full air, afterwards ma- 
nage them as other green-houſe exotics. | 

JAMMEA, Maminee-tree. 

_ There are but two ſpecies, both large ever- 
green trees of the hot parts of America and 
Aſia, and retained here in hot-houſes for va- 
ricty , both of them adorned with large oval- 
oblong ſtiff leaves, and large quadripetalous 
flowers, ſucceeded, in their native country, 
by large, roung, eatable fruit, of a moſt exqui- 
fitely rich flavour. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Characters. CAL x is monophyllous, two - 
parted, and deciduous. Cool LA, four large, 


concave, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, nu- - 


large deep-red flowers, appearing great part} merous ſhort filaments, and oblong antheræ. 


of the year. 

Variety.) Gooſeberry-leaved Cape Shrub- 
by Mallow. 5 

Wich reſpect to the merit of all theſe ſix 
ſpecies of Malva, take the following hints. 

As to the ſive herbaceous kinds, the two 
firſt of them are exceedingly uſeful in medi- 
cine, particularly the Mala /ylveſiris ; but 
they both growing wild all over England, &c. 
and being moſt troubleſome weeds, are rarely 
admitted into ens; but the third and 


PiSTILLUM, a roundith depreſſed germen, 
cylindric ſtyle, and a capitated permanent 
ſligma. PERICAxriux, a large, ſpherical, 
baccaceous, fleſhy, unilocular fruit, termi- 
nated by the ſtyle, and contains four ſub-oval 
uy leeds. 
he ſpecies are, 

I. MAMMEA americana. 

American Mammee-tree.] Riſes with an up- 
right, robuit, rough trunk, branching ſixty 


or ſeventy feet high; large, oval-oblong, firm, 


fourth ſorts, akhough they grow naturally 


ſplendid lea ves; and flowers having the ſtamina 
| 7 | ſhorter 


alfo in ſome parts of England, are introduced | 


] 
' 
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Frum. 3 
2. MAaMMEA eftatiee. 

 A/iatic Mantqg-tree.)] Ries with an up- 
-Tright large ſtem, branching fiſty or ſixty feet 
high; covered with a-cinereous, furrowed bark ; 
large oval-oblong leaves; flowers, having the 
ſtamina longer than the corolla; and large 
tetragonous fruit. 


Both theſe trees in their native ſoil produce 


abundance of - fine fruit, as large as Catherine 
- peaches, of a yellowiſh- green colour, and ſaid 
to be. of a delicate flavour, but which is not 
: produced in this country. 

The firſt fort grows in great plenty in the 
Weſt Indies; and the other in Java. 

In this country they require to be continu- 
ed conſtantly in the ſtove, ſo muſt be kept 
always in pots, and placed in that conſerva- 
: tory, where they will cauſe a fine vari 
all the year with their large ſplendid foli- 
age. : | 

"Their propagation is by ſeed, which arrives 
from America, &c. in ſpring. Sow it in ſmall 
pots of light rich earth, and plunge them 1n 
te bark-bed, where they will ſoon come up; 
give gentle waterings, and about Auguſt tranſ- 
plant them into ſeparate a ſize larger, 
plunging them in the bark - bed, and give ſhade 
and water till freſh-rooted. | 

MANGIFERA, Mango Tree. 

A genus furnithing for the ſtove an Eaſt 
India tree, of conſiderable growth in its native 
ſoil ; ornamented with long {i:nple leaves; and 
flowers having quinquefid cups, five ſpear- 
ſhaped petals, five ſtamina, a roundifh ger- 
men, ſupporting a fingle ſtyle; and the ger- 
men becomes a large, rounJith-reniform, plum- 
like fruit, including one nut; admired as a 
choice pickle when green, and when ripe to 
cat; but not produced in this country. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Manogynia. 

The ſpecies is, 

MANGIFERA indica. 

Indian Mango Tree.) Riſes with a woody 
ſtem and branches to a large growth; gar- 
niſhed with long, ſpear-ſhaped, pointed leaves, 
and looſe pęduncles of flowers, ſucceeded by 
large catable fruit, in India, of a delicious 
flavour when ripe; and when green are in 

reat eſtimation as a pickle, in that country; 

om whence we receive abundance of them 
in that ſtate, under the name of India Man- 
goes. 

This ſpecies is retained in curious ſtove 
collections for variety ; is raiſed from the nuts 
ynporied from the Indies; and being procured 


as freſh as poſſible, are ſown in pots of light | 
earth and plunged into a bark-bed : and the 


Nhorter than the corolla; and large round 


Manures, to open and looſen it; ve 


MAN 
plants-thereby Taifed, are managed as other 


woody exotics of the ftoye. | : 
MANURE. This compriſes all ſorts of 
dungs, compoſts, and other materials proper 
for the improvement of land. Ser ComrosTs, 
LIENS, eg 3 ESE DID WM TISS a 
Manure, therefore, is neceſſary to all ſoils, 
to repair them when exhauſted by the growth 
of vegetables, and to cure the defects of foils 
naturally bad, ſuch as to enrich and fertiliſe 
very poor land; to render very ſtrong or ſtub- 
born land more light, looſe, and-phable ; and 
to render very hght, looſe, dry ſoils more 
compact and moiſt ; and wet land drier, &cc. 
ſtrong moiſt land is the moſt improved by _— 
Ight 
land by the more heavy and moiit er 
Manure; and wet land by dry light compoſts ; 
ſome ſoils require Manure annually, others 
but once in two or three years; all of which, 
in reſpe to garden-culture, is fully explained 
under the article DuxGs, cke. 
The proper Manure for e e, be- 
ing fully exhibited under the article Dux os, 
it is needleſs to repeat it here. A 
But for corn-fields, &c. various ſorts of 
Manure are occaſionally. ufed, according to 
the nature of the ſoil, and what the different 
countries afford, as, for inſtance— + | 
All forts of horſe-dung, neat's-dung, hogs'- 
dung, farm-yard mulch, or a mixture of all 
or any of thoſe together, ſuits almoſt all ſorts 
of land ; or a compoſt of any or all of thoſe, 
and chalk, lime, earth, mud of ponds and 


ditches, cleanſings of ſtreets, aſhes, rotren 
| tanner's bark, rotten wood, and ſaw-duſt, 


rotten vegetables, &c. or ſuch of any of theſe 
materials as can be had, and formed into a 


compoſt-heap to rot together, make a good 
Manure, both for corn and graſs-land. Y 


For the method of making compoſt heaps, 
ſee ComposT. | X 
Rotten tanner*'s-bark, alone or in compoſt, 
is A Manure for ſtrong, cold corn-land; 
and will alſo ſuit graſs, if applied the begin- 


ning of winter, for the rains to waſh it into 


the ground. | 
Rotten wood, and rotten ſaw-duſt, is very 
proper for ſtrong land. 1 
Rotten vegetables, ſuch as all ſorts of weeds, 
and the refuſe of kitchen-gardens, &c. laid 
in heaps, and if mixed with mud or any 
earthy ſubſtance, and the whole lie to rot, 
they will make a tolerable good Manure for 


corn-land. mn, 
and laid in heaps 


F * 


Green fern, mowed down 
to rot, is alſo uſed as Manure. 8 
Marle, chalk, lime, &c. properly prepar- 


ed, either alone, or in compoſt, are FR 
5 uſe 


70 
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weed, in many places a8 


* 


à dreſſing ſor corns} It conſiſts of two herbaceous perennia} ex- 
1 Db £ | * 1121 l 4 otics of the Indies, kept here in hot-houſes 
Sea - ſand and ſhells, &c. being full of ſalts, for curioſity; have thick, knotty, creeping 

_ -are. ſometimes uſed as Manure for ſtrong clay- | roots, crowned with long, broad, arundina- 
cy and ſtubborn loamy ſoilss. [I ceous leaves, ending in points, and upright 
Sea-weed is likewiſe employed as Manure, | ſtalks, half a yard high, terminated by bunches 
and, being full of ſalts, greatly-improves corn- | of monopetalous, ringent, five-parted flowers. 
land. 3 | 4259-1 Claſs and order, Monandrid*AMonogynia: = 
Aſhes of all ſorts prove excellent Manure, } Charatters.] Calyx is three ſpear-ſhaped 
- eſpecially: to all ſtrong, cold, or -moiſt land; leaves placed on the germen. CoRoLLa is 
but coal aſhes are ſuperior to thoſe of wood; | monopetalous and ringent, has an oblong, 
or of any other kind of vegetables; the farm- | compreſled, oblique, inflexed tube, the limb 
ers in the counties round London have ex- divided into ſix parts, the fide ones large and 
perienced this, and they fetch them from that | repreſent a lower lip. STAMINA, one mem- 
city by cart and waggon-loads, twenty or] braneous. filament, reſembling a ſegment of 
thirty miles diſtance ; for in London they in| a corolla, and linear antheræ attached to the 
general ufing-coal-fuel, prodigious ances border. PiSTILLUM,, a roundiſh germen un- 
ot aſhes iro dal made, and collected in cartsſ der the calyx, ſimple ſtyle, and obſoletely tri- 
and carried to the aſh=hills in the environs of | gonous ſtigma. PERICARPIUN, a roundiſh, 
the city; where numbers: of people are em- | trigonous, trivalyular capſule, and one oval 
ployed in ſiſting them, and fell the fiftings by | hard fſeed.. - 3 
the ſack or un to the farmers for: Manure ; | The ſpecies are, ki 
alſo. to the brick-makers for tempering their] 1. MARANT A arundinacea. 
loam or brick- earn. Foy? * Arundinaceous or Reedy Maranta.] Hath a 
Bones of animals are alſo uſed as Manure | thick, knotty, creeping, fleſhy root, crown- 
for ploughed-land, where they are to be had] ed by long, broad-baſed, arundinaceous or 
in due quantities, as about London and other | reed-like leaves, diminiſhing upward to a 
great cities. "Elfen 1 81 . point; amidſt them upright, divided, branchy 
Soot is alſo uſed as Manure to ſprinkle | ſtalks, two feet high, terminated by bunches 
thinly over cort-land. 8 of white flowers. 5 | | 
Malt duſt, containing a natural heat and] 2. MARANTA galanga. W ; 
ſweetneſs, proves an eligible Manure to moſt | Galangale Indian Arrow-root.] Hath a thick, 
ſorts of land, but more particularly to ſtub- | creeping, - fleſhy, juicy root; crowned by ma- 
born, clayey, and ſour; harſh ſoils. - | ny ſmooth leaves, fix or ſeven inches long: 
Cleanſings of ſtreets laid in compoſi-heaps | amidſt” them upright, fimple, or undivided 
with horſe-dung. &c. make excellent Ma- | ſtalks, half a yard high, terminated by looſe 
nure both for corn and graſs-ground. bunches of ſmall white flowers. | 
All manure for ploughed or digged-land| Both the ſorts flower here anaually in June 
ſhould be applied at the time the ground is| and July, each flower conſiſting of one rin- 
to be tilled, and not ſpread about any long | gent or grinning petal, 8 at top. See 
time before it is ploughed in, efpecially in| the Charaders. | | 
hot dry weather, which would exhauſt the] The plants are perennial in root, but an- 
ſalts, and other enriching particles; obſerv-| nual in leaf and ſtalk; ſometimes, however, 
ing, however, where any hard ſubſtances, as | the leaves of the ſecond ſort abide. moſt part 
marle, ſhells, &c. are uſed for Manure, it is| of the year. | 
proper to ſpread them abroad ſome conſider-| Both the ſpecies being natives of the hot 
able time, expoſed to the ſun, rains, and froſt, | regions of the Indies, in this country they 
to pulveriſe, before they are ploughed into | muſt be potted, and always kept in the hot- 
the ground. : | houſe, plunging them moſtly in the bark-bed, 
he Manuring graſs-land ſhould. generally | and refreſh them with moderate waterings, 
be performed in autumn, towards Michaelmas, | but more frequent when in a growing itate ; 
or a little before or after, and not in the heat | and ſhift them into larger pots occaſionally. 
of ſummer, as is often. praQtiſed, whereby] Their propagation is by parting the roots; 
the ſun's heat greatly exhauſts its moiſture | and ſpring is the proper ſeaſon, juſt before 
and goodneſs ; but when done in autumn, the toy begin to ſhoot; planung them in pots 
rain ſoon waſhes the enriching particles into | of light rich earth, and plunge them in the 
the ground, to the great benefit of the graſs, bark- bet. | 
and increaſe of the tuture crop. ; In America, a poultice of the roots of the C · 


MARANTA, Indian Arrow-root. | /anga being uſed by the Indians to extract the 
| 7 4 . I poiſon 
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MAR 


iſon communicated by their 3 

2 rived the nam of Arrow-root. 
 MARLE, a kind of clavey, or ſtrong 
earthy ſubſtance, of a chalky nature, I 
ly placed deep in the earth, and is of a fertile 
quality, by its ſalt and oily properties, and is 
uſe to manure land. See Manure. 
Marte is of different natures in different 
parts. 

Some is nearly of the nature of fuller's 

_ earth, and is of a fat enriching quality,” and 
of which there is blue, grey, yellow, and 
red coloured; the blue is eſteemed to be the 
deft. 

Some is à kind of ſoft lens, or rather of a | ers. 
flatey nature, of a bluiſh and 
and is called ſtone or late Marte, found com- 
monly near river- ſides, and ſides of 225 
aud tho hard when oy ves 
by ram — froſt. ax. 

Clay Marle reſembles a fat fort of cla 
loam, ard is ſometimes mixed with 
ſtones. 

Spitting or delving Marle is of à compact, 
ſtrong, fat temperature, generally of a brown 
colour; and is met with in the fades of hills, 
and in fome wet grounds. 

There are ſome forts of Marle of leſs 


which lie very deep, and not fo eaſily 


pro. Baer 
The ſure ſign of the s of Marle is 
it readily diffolves by wet or froſt. 
All the forts of Marle are accounted 
manure for improving light, looſe, ſandy land 
in particular, eſpecia fat kinds of Marle; 
Gogh © dey lod ied with ſucceſs to moſt | 
forts of land, obſerving, however, to uſe it 
more on ſoils, left it bind them 
too cloſe ; but to ſandy ground there can be 
no danger, and proves one of the beſt dteſſ- 


ings = ſuch kind of land. 
£ 


taken from rr but ſome burn it, when 
one load will 15 as far as three or ſour. 

MARTYNIA, Aartynia. 

This genus conſiſts oſ ee tender, herba- 
ceous, flo annuals, and a perennial, natives 
of South America, for the hot-houſe, or to 
be raiſed in hot-beds ; rifing with erect ſtalks 
one to two or three feet high, garniſhed' with 
oblong, fimple leaves; and e by ſhort 
ſpikes of monopetalous, ventricoſe, five-part- 
ed flowers, of ornamental appearance, purple, 
red, white, blue, in the different ſpecies. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

Charafter:.) CALYX is five-patted and wi- 
tering. CoroLLA is monopetalous, bell 
ſhaped, the tube ventricoſe, and the limb ñ ve- 


mote, 


paried at top. a two long and two 
4 


is commonly laid upon the land as it is 


colour, 
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Perennial | Meri ] Hach thick 


MAR 


nected anthers. PisTILLUM, an oblong 

germen, ſimple ſtyle, and bilobed ſtigma. PE- 

RICARPIUM, an oblong, quadrangular, quin- 

quelocular capſule, opening in two at "A 

and having o ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. MARTYNIA annua. 

Annual! Martynia.) Riſes with an . 

robuſt, hairy, branching ſtalk, three feet high ; 

1 with large, oval-oblong, angulated, 
airy, viſcous, entire leaves; and from the 
forks of the ſtalk, and ends of the branch- 

es, ſhort ſpikes of large rens-parple flow- 


2. ManTywiA probeſcidia. | 

Heart-leaved Hairy Martynia.] Riſes with 
an annual, thick, , branching ſtalk two 
feet high; garniſhed with entire, heart-ſhaped, 
viſcous, hairy leaves, and from the ends of the 
r | branches ſpikes of flowers, of a pale N. 

n 5 pr 

{Cramelaria) — or artyna. 
Riſes with a branching annual ſtalk, 22. 
high; garniſhed with heart-ſhaped, a angular. 
pl een and from the ſides and. ends of 
the branches ſpikes of white flowers, with a 
very long tube to the corolla. f 

4 MARTYNIA perennis. 


roots, ſendi eral robuſt, ſimple, 4 
culent, purpleſh Ralle, a foot high ; rniſh- 
ed with a oblong, ſerrated, thick, eloſe-ſitting 
leaves, and terminated by ſhort ſpikes of blue 
flowers. 

Theſe ſpecies flower here in July and Aus 
[guſt, and are very ornamental ; 2 flower 
is of one bell- petal, ſucceeded by 1 N: 
oblong, thick, tough 2 which in 
annual ſorts ripen in autumn, but the 
perennial ſeldom ripen ſeeds in England. 

Theſe plants being inhabitants of the hotteſt 
parts of the world, will not ſucceed here with- 
out artificial heat, ſo equine Me aid of a hot- 
houſe or hot-bed. 

In reſpe& to their duration, the oils 
continue but one ſeaſon, the other ſeveral years 
by the root; but the ſtalks decay annually in in 
autumn. 

The annual forts are propagated by ſeeds 
ſown in pots in ſpring;. and plunge them in a 
hot-bed, or in the barł · bed in the ſtove, giving 
ſprinklin of water; and when the plants are 
two or three inches high, plant them out in 
ſeparate ſmall pots, which plunge alſo in the 
bark-bed, allowing them ſhade and water; and 
when they are a little advanced in growth, 
(hift them into larger pots, managing them as 
above. 

The 


MAS: 


Tue perennial fort is propagated by dividing | trousthree-winged capſole; 
planting each off-ſet in a | cells, containing many 


the roots in _— ; 
— rich mould, and plunged in the bark 


It may alſo be igcreaſed by cuttings of the 
| 72 planted in pots, and plunged in the bark 
d. | | 
MAS Planta, a Male Plant; a dicecious 
lant, which produces male flowers only. 
ce the claſs Diæcia. n 
All the plants of chis kind belong to the 
claſs Diærcia, and the plants of which have 
male and female flowers always on ſeparate 
roots, i. e. the Males on one plant, and the 
females on another; ſo that the plants fur 
niſhing the Mole bloſſoms are properly Male 
Plants, and thoſe producing female flowers 
are termed female plants. See FEMINEA 
Planta. © : 
Of this kind are ſpinach, hemp, myrica, 
meniſpermum, and many others. 
Male Plants never produce feed; which is 
roduced only from the females; but both 
: ale and female plants riſe from the ſame 
eed. 
MASCULUS Fos, a Male Flower; a 
flower of the claſſes Diæcia and Monæcia, 
which is furniſhed with ſtamina, &c. or Male 
organs; but not the piſtillum, ſtyle, and ſtigma, 
the female organs. See STAMINA, P1STIL- 
LUM, and FEMINE vs Flos. 5 
Male Flowers are prod 
parate plants from the females, as in all the 
+ plants of the claſs Diæcia, or on the fame 
lant with the females, as in cucumber, me- 
on, and all othe plants of the claſs Monæcia, 
ſo that Male and female flowers, ſeparated on 
diſtin plants, conſtitute the claſs Diæcia; 
and ſeparated on the ſame. plant, the claſs 
HMeonacia ; thoſe of the latter are alſo andro- 
a that is, a mixture of both Male and 
emale flowers on the ſame plant. See An- 
DROGYNA Planta, and the claſſes Diæcia 
and Monaco. 
MASSONIA, a genus of bulbous-rooted 
herbaceous flowery perennials for the green- 
houſe, crowned with roundiſh and lanceelate 
leaves, and monopetalous, ſix-parted, liliaceous 
flowers. ey FE 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. © 
Charaters.) Calyx, none. CoROLLA, 
ſix lanceolate ſpreading petals, placed on the 
upper part of a nectarium Which is under 
the flower, cylindric, membranaceous, ſix- 
furrowed, and dentated. STAMINA, fix flen-: 
der incurved filaments, inferred on the teeth 
of the nectarium. PirsTILLUM, a germen 
under the corolla, ſubulate ſtyle, crowned with 


. 


= * 


a bulbous root, crowned with o 


uced either upon ſe- | perff 


a ſimple ſtigma. PERTCARPIUM, a AY 
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The ſpecies are, 
I. Massonta latiflia.- 1 

 Broad-leaved Maſſonia.] Maſſonia with a 
bulbous-root, crowned with roundiſh, pointed, 


* 


| ſpreading leaves, upright cluſters of flowers | 


on ſhort footſtalks, and ſpreading corolla. 

2. Mas$SONIA anguſtifolia, 12 

 Narrow-leaved Maſonia ] Maſſonia with 

1 
ſhaped erect leaves, and cluſters * 
with reflexed corollæ. 

Theſe plants are exotics of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and require the protection of a 
green-houſe. ü i 

They are propagated by off-fets from the 
roots, when the leaves, &c. are decayed, and 
may alſo be gropagntng by ſeeds ſown in pots 
of light ſandy earth, plunging them in the 
bark bed in the ſtove, or other ſimilar depart- 
ment, or in 2 common hot-bed under frames 
and glaſſes. : 

MATRICARIA, Feverfew. 

The plants are hardy herbaceous perennials 
of upright growth, valuable in medicine, and 
to ornament the pleaſure garden, riſing two 
or three feet high, garnithed with compound 
pinnated leaves, and terminated by many com- 


pound radiated flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Syngencſa Polyzamia Su- 


* - 


ua. 
CharaFers.] CALvx, a compound radiated 
flower, having a hemiſpherical general cup, 
compoſed” of linear imbricated ſcales. Co- 
ROLLA, the geacral flower is compound and 
radiated, having the diſk compoſed of nume- 
rous funnel-ſhaped hermaphrodite florets, five. 
parted and ſpreading at top, and oblong flat 
temale florets compole the radius. STAMINA, 
in all che hermaphrodites five ſhort filaments 
and cylindric anthere. PISTILLUM, an ob- 
long germen, flender ſtyle, and in the herma- 
phrodites a bifhd patent ftigma, in the females 
two revolute ones. PERICARIOUM, none; 
aun Fg naked feeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, but not more than 
one that has any particular merit, viz. 

MaTRICARTA Parthenium. ; 

Common Feverfew.] Hath very fibry cluſ- 
tering roots, crowned with numerous com- 
no, leaves ; upright ſtalks branching on 
every ſide, two or three fect high; garniſhed 
with compound plane leaves, of ſeven -oval 
folioles, cut into many parts; and all the 
branches terminated by many compound, ra- 
diated, white flowers, having a yellow diſk. 

Vurieties.] With full double e eee 


ſemi- double flower — —with double fiſtular 
flowers 


4 2 
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lower wich a bſtelar diſk and 
—with ſhort- taxi gowers—with rayleſs low-| of the beſt varicties every 


ers— with rayles Yulphur-coloured bead 
with finely curled leaves. e 
I his ſpecies and all its varieties flower abun- 
dantly iu June, each flower compoſed of nu- 
metous hermaphrodite and female florets; the 
former compoſe the diſk, the latter the radius, 
or border, and which, in the double and in 
the fiſtulous kinds, are very ornamental in 
2 but of difagreeable odpur, and are all 
ucceeded, by plenty of feed in autumn. 

The plants are moſtly perennial in root. 
though in fore moiſt foils 
or But of two or three: year's duration. 

They have all a difagreeable odour, but poſ- 
ſeſs excetdiugly great merit as medical plants, 
being very efficacious in many diforders, and 
for which properties they are worthy of a 
place in every garden. 

Cos ſideted alſo as plants of ornament, all 
the doubles and filtular-flowered kinds, and 
the curied-Icaved forts, are proper furniture 
- for any of the compartments of the pleaſure- 
garden, here in aſſemblage they will effect 
a very. agrecable variety, and the flowers will 
continue a month or fix weeks in beauty. 

Prapagation. 

The propagation is by ſecd, parting” the 
Toots, and by cuttings. | 

By Sced.—All the varieties are tolerably per- 
manent from ſeed, where, during their flower- 
ing. &c. they ſtand ſeparate at a diſtance. Sow 
it in March and April, upon a bed or border of 
light earth, and rake it in; and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, plant them out 
in nurſery rows, fix inches aſunder, to remain 
til! autumn, then tranſplant them finally, and 
they will all flower the following ſummer. 

By parting the roots. —All . ſorts may 
be propagated in plenty by this method; but 
is effectual for continuing any approved va- 
riety of the double-flowered and curled-leaved 
kinds, or any other ſort; obſerving, previous to 
this method of propagation, that in order to 
carr_ the plants to afford flips, their 
fower-ſtalks, as ſoon as the flower begins to 
fade, ſhould be cut down cloſe, when the 
plants will more readily puſh out freſh heads, 
or off-{ets at bottom, both for continuing the 
roots, and for, propagation; and they may be 
ſlipped or divided for increaſe, either in au- 
tumn or ſpring. | 
Dy Cuttings. —This, like dividing the roots, 
z5 the certain method for. continuing any par- 
ricular yariety. The cuttings of the young 
ſtalks planted in ſpring or ſummer, in a ſhady 
border, in the uſual way, will readily grow, 
and become good plants by autumn. | 


* 


are rather biennial, | 


general utility, and durability in uſe; though 


MAT 


plane radius Remark: it is always proper to raſſe ſome 


r or two from 
ſeed, as before directed. to — the place of 
any old roots that may prove biennial. 

Mars, Garden Mats. 


In gardening, Mats are of g 


1 


* 
53 


great utility on 
many occaſions, ſuch as both in — ' OB 
theltering various forts of plants in winter 
and ſpring, in froſty and other cold weather ;. 
and in ſummer to uſe in ſhading many ſorts 
of young or tender kinds occaſionally from 
the ſun ; and for many other purpoſes in the dif. 
ferent garden depariments, hereafter mentioned. 
Garden Mats are of different ſorts in regard 
to ſize, ſubſtance, and utility, they being 
ſmall, middling, and large ſizes: but for ge- 
neral uſe in principal gardens, thoſe called 
Ruſſia Mats are ſuperior in ſize, ſubſtance, 
it may alſs be proper to have ſome of the 
ſmaller or middling fizes for particular occa» 
fions, or ſmall gardens, in which they may 
probably, for ſome purpoſes, be more conve- 


nient than large mats; however, all of which. 


are uſeful in various horticultural occaſions, 
and are ſold by moſt of the principal nurſery 
men and ſeedſmen at moderate prices, from 
five or ſix to ten or twelve ſhillings per dozen, 
according to ſize and ſtrength; and ſhould be 
provided therewith, leſs or more in 2 
garden, ready for uſe occaſionally in the -va- 
rious different purpoſes, as in the following 
intimation, in the ſeveral garden departments. 
In the kitchen garden, Mats are of eſſential 
utility in all hot-bed work, 3 for. 
covering or ſpreading over the lights or glaſſes 
of the frames every night, in winter and 
ſpring, to exclude the external night cold; 
alſo. occaſionally in the day time in very ſe- 
vere weather, and heavy falls of ſnow, — - 
&c. likewiſe for occaſionally covering ſevera 
forts of ſmall young 97a Ba in the full 
ound in beds and borders, in the ſame ſea- 
— as young lettuces, cauliflowers, ſmall. 
ſallad herbs, carly radiſhes, &c.. both in open 
beds and ſometimes under frames, and hand- 
glaſſes to defend them from cutting froſt, inow, 
and other inclement weather : and ſometimes 
in raiſing, tranſplanting, or pricking out {mall 
or moderate portions of ſome particular forts 
of plants, both of hardy and tender kinds, either 
of-eſculent plants, or. annual- flowers, or both 
occaſionally, in the ſpring, ſome on beds or 
borders of natural earth, or others in hot- 
beds, without frames; the ſaid beds, borders, 
hot-beds, &c. being arched. over. with hoops, 
or rods, can be readily covered with Mats 
every night, and all intemperate weather in 


the early ſpring months; and by the aid of 
ö ; which, 


MAT 


which, the plants will be bath preſerved from 
the effects of cold, and "forwarded in their 
growth ; either ſome: ſorts to remain for at- 
„ p00; or others for tranfplanting 
with the ſame advantage : and likewiſe in the 
ſpring and ſummer, in Hot, dry, ſunny weather, 
Mats are exceedingly uſeful in ſhading ſeveral 
ſorts both in 
young plants are come up, and beds of prick- 
ed-out ſmall young plants, to ſhade them from 
the full ſun till they take freſh root; as alſo 
for ſhading the glaſſes of hot- beds occaſion- 
ally, when the ſun is too powerful for particu- 
lar ſorts of plants in the heat of the day, as in 
cucumbers, melons, &c. * 

Likewiſe in kitchen gardens and other gar- 
den diſtrifts furniſhed with wall-trees, Mats 
are of great uſe in ſpring to cover the wall- 
trees of ſome particular principal ſorts when 
in bloſſom, and when the young fruit is ſet- 


ting and advancing in its early growth after 


the decay and fall of the bloom; by which aſ- 


ſiſtance, in cold ſprings, in r or 
March, and April, when ſharp froſts ſome- 
times prevail, a tolerable d crop is often 


ſaved, when, in trees fully expoſed, the whole 
is cut off by the ſeverity of the cold weather. 
Alſo in the flower-garden and pleaſure- 
ground, Mats are very uſeful on different oc- 
caſions, in ſheltering beds of ſome curious 
ſorts of choice flower-plants, both in their ad- 
yancing growth, to protect them from cold in 


winter and ſpring; and when in full bloom, | 


to ſhade and ſcreen the flowers from ſun and 
rain, to preſerve their beauty more effectually, 
and to continue them longer in blow of a 
lively appearance: alſo to cover beds, &c. in 
raiſing various tender. annuals from feed in 
the ſpring ; and in pleaſure-grounds, Mats are 
occaſionally required in winter ta defend ſome 
kinds of curious tender ever-greens, &c. plant 
ed in the full ground, ſuch as the Magnolia 
grandiflora, broad-leaved mytile, olive, tea 
tree, &c. either ſtanding detached, or trained 
againſt a wall. | 

And in nurſeries, Mats are of conſiderable 
utility in many neceſſary requiſites in the pro- 
. raiſing, and culture of numerous 

rts of tender or curious exotics, in defending 
them from cold, and ſhading from ſcorching 
ſun, while the plants are in minor growth, or 
as occaſion may require: likewiſe in the pub- 
lic nurſeries and others, Mats are necefſa 
for matting round bundles or baſkets of tender 
or curious plants, when to be conveyed to 
ſome diſtance. 
. + Mats are alſo of great uſe occaſionally in ſe- 
vere winters on moſt kinds of glaſs-work, as 


. green-houſcs, hot-houſes, forcing frames, = 


g . 


in covering the glaſſes externally in 


beds before and aſter the 


* 


4 
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ig o- 
rous froſts, both of nights, and occaſionally 
in the day, when ſevere and tloudy weather. 

So that from the above intimations it wilk 
appear how uſeful Mats are in almoſt eve 
department of pardening, and are the mo 
convenient materials to uſe in many occaſions- 
of covering from coll, and ſhading from the 
ſun, eſpecially in moſt kinds of hot-beds, and 
occaſionally in ſmall or moderate compant- 
ments of beds and borders in the full ground, 
more convenient and cligible, in many pur- 
' poſes, than ftraw-corering, without that lit- 
tering confuſion. and appearance, as is often 
unavoidable in the latter- mentioned, though 
alſo a very neceſſary and uſeful - occaſional. 
covering in ſome particular caſes in winter. 
&c.. but, excluſive of this, every principal 
garden ſhould have à ſupply of good Mats, 
leſs or more, according to its extent, and as 
It may ſeem neceſſary in the culture of parti- 
cular plants, flowers, fruits, &c. required in 
early or ſuperior perfection, as well as in pro- 
tecting many curious and tender plants, trees, 
and thrubs, in young growth. 

Having procured a ſet of Mats, if the ends 
are open or looſe, they ſhould be ſecured be- 
fore uſing them, by tying the end threads or 
ſtrings ot the baſs cloſe and firm, otherwiſc 
the Mats would ſoon ravel out looſe in that 
part, and be ſpoiled, or much diminiſhed in 
their uſeful purpoſes, and become leſs durable. 

In uſing the Mats in this work of covering 
and ſhading, &c. ſhould generally in unco- 
covering, if caſually rendered very wet by rain 
or ſnow, ſpread them acroſs ſome rail, hedge, 
or fence, &c. to dry, before folding them to- 
gether, that they may be preſerved from rot- 
ting, whereby to continue them as long as 
poſſible in good condition; otherwile, with- 
out this care, they would ſcarcely laſt above 


one ſeaſon. 
garden 


k be adfarend: of 
Mats, that as the material, baſs, of which they 


are made, is of great uſe as ligatures for tying, 
in many occaſions in gardening, and for which 


purpoſe an inferior freth Mat or two ſhould 
be allotted, from which to draw the ſaid liga- 


tures of baſs ſtrings, as occaſion may require, 


and not draw them in a promiſcuous way 
from the principal Mats appropriated for the 
buſineſs of covering, which would ſoon ſpoil 
them for that occaftion, 
MAURITIA, Ginkgo, or Maidenhair- 
Tree. | | 
Conſiſts of an exotic, garniſhed with lobate 


leaves, and amentaceous flowers. 


This tree, a native of Japan, has been ſeve- 


ral years in England, but hath not produced 
| any 
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cumbent anther. 


- % 


MED 


any flowers with us; all the deſcription hither- - 
to given by thoſe: have obſerved the flower | 
in Japan, conſiſts & the male flower only. 
_ Claſs, Drgcia. 4 

_ Charadters.] The male flowers in an ob- 
ſeffile amentum. Cartyx, a monophyl- 

lous cyatlytorm, truncated, three-ũũded cup. 
Conot fla, monopetalous, ſhort tube, with 
the border cut into three equal lanceolate ſtitt 


ſeements. STAMINA, fix very ſhort fila ments 

inierted in the tube of the a, with lincar, 

angulated anthere. | 
The female flowers are undeſcribed. 


There is but one known ſpecies, viz. 1 


Mauri Ginkgo. 

Ginge er Maiden-hair Tree.) Riſes 
with a thick upright ſtem, branching to a 
large head, many ftcet high, wholiy covered 
with a whitiſh bark, and garniſhed with large, 
pale- green leaves, narrow below, expanding 
wide above in the form of a maiden-haar leaf, 
dividing at top into two lobes, unequally part- 
ed, ſtreaked, without fibres and nerves ; both 
ſurfaces of ſimilar appearance, fingularly cu- 
rious; with male flowers in amentures ; 
females and fruit not perfectly known. 

The whole plant has a ſingular appearance, 


their leaves a 


the earth, and place them in the ſhade, and give 


ns 
any ſupport ſour or ſi ve ſeet hight ; pinnated 


leaves, compaſed of oval-{pear-thaped, alter- 
nate foliolesz and from the ſides of the 


dranches white flowers, ſingiy and by twos 


on each foot-ſtalk. 
Furicty.] Narrow-leaved; having weaker 
ſtalks, and longer and narrower eaves. 
Both the varieties flower here in October 
and November, each flower of fix fpreading, 
rolled petals, and the feeds ripen in ſpring. 
They are perennial in root, and annual in 
Ralk, which generally dies to the ground every 
ſummer, and new ones ſhoot up in autumn, 
continue their growth all winter, and exhibit 
flowers iu full vigour. | 
They muſt be potted in light rich earth, 
and placed a the green-houſe plants to 
have ſhelter in wanter ; afford them moderate 
watering all the year, and larger pots occa- 
ſionally. x 
The propagation is by parting the Toots ; 
they furniſh otf-ſets freely, the proper 
time to take them off is m ſummer, when the 
ſtalks are decayed: plant each in a pot of good 


: % 
- 


occaſional light waterings ; ſhoot up 
ſtalks in the end of Auguſt, or early in Sep- 


and will tand our winters, it trained to a wall, tember; place ſticks for them to twine upon, 


and ſheltered wich mats in ſevere weather, 
though more commonly it is retained in the 
green-houſe. | 

Is propagation is by laying the young 


branches in ſummer; alio, by cuttings aſſiſt- 
ed by a hot-bed. | 


MEDEOLA, 'Climbing African Aſpara- 


5" The plants are herbaceous, one of which 
is a volubilate climbing exotic of Africa, cul- 
tivated here as a greenhouſe plant; is adorn- 
ed with pinnated leaves, and hexapetalous, 
ſpreading, revolute flowers. 

- Claſs and order, Hexandria Trigynia 
Charatiers.] Cat vx, none. 3 A, 
fix oblong-oval, ſpreading, revolute petals. 
STAMINA, fx awl-ſhaped filaments, and in- 
PrsTILLUM, three cor- 
niculated germens, three ſtyles, and recurved 
ſtigmwas. PERICARPIUM, a roundich, trifid, 
— berry, and three heart-ſhaped ſeeds. 

There are but two ſpecies, one of which is a 
tall chmber, the other a fmall erect plant; but 
it is the climbing ſort that is uſually cultivated, 
of which there are two varieties, both for the 


uſe. 23 
paragoides, 


* 


MEDEOLA @ | 
Climbing African Aſparagus.) Hath roots 


* 


compoled of ſeveral oblong, fleſhy knobs, 
united at top; ſending u 3 long, 
climbing, very branchy 


{ſhrubby ever- green, one herbaccous annual 


and in autumn move them into the greeu- 
houſe, where they will exhibit their foliage, 
and flower moſt part of winter. 

MEDICAGO, {Medice) Medick. 

This genus furniſhes a ſhrubby ever-green 
for the green houſe and ſhrubbery, herbaceous 
annuals for the pleaſure-gatden, and that ce- 
lebrated herbaceous perennial called Lucerne, 
for field culture, as fodder for cattle ; all of 
them garniſhed with trifoliate lcaves, and pa- 
pilionaceous flowers. 9 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Charafters.) Calyx is monophyllous, 
bell-thaped, and divided into five acute ſeg- 
ments. CoRoOLLA is papilionaceous, call, 
inz of an oval, entire, reflexed ſtandard, two 
oblong-oval wings, and an oblong, bifid, ob- 
tuſe, reflexed carina, bending from the vexil- 
lum. STAMINA, ten diadelphous filaments, 
and ſmall anthere. PisTILLUM, an 5 
incurved, compreſſed germen, ſhort ſtyle, 
and ſmall ſtigma. PerxIcarPium, a long, 
compreſſed, mflexed pod, incloſing ſeveral 
reniform ſeeds. . | | 

There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
three which have merit for our collection, one 


* 


and an herbaceous perennial. 

Shrubby Kind for t "= Green-houſe and Shrub- 
* 8 

It is retained commonly as a green-houſe 


winding round | 


plant, 


MED 
plant, but will alſo ſucteed in the full ground 
in a warm ſituation. . 
. Mantel arhorra. | | 
Tree. Mcdicago, or Skrubby Moon-trefoil } 
Hath a ſhrubby ftalk, branching numerous 


and erectly fix or eight feet high, _ the | 
* 


young branches covered with a hoary ſilvery 
wn; clofely garniſhed with trifoliate, ever- 
green leaves, each. compoſed of three ſmall 
wedge-ſhaped lobes, hoary underneath ; and 
from the ſides of the branches, long foot-ſtalks, 
terminated by cluſters of bright-yellow flowers, 
ſucceeded by moon-ſhaped pods. | 

This is a beautiful ever-green and flower- 
ing ſhrub, and exhibits a plentiful bloom, 
from ſpring till autumn, and if ſheltered in 
winter, - will continue in flower moſt part of 
the year. 

It being a native of Italy, with us, is con- 
ſequently a little tender, and requires ſhel- 
ter in winter, either of a -houſe, or of 
a warm ſheltere n ſituation in the full ground, 
for it will live in the open air in the ſhrubbe- 
ry in moderate winters ; but as being rather 
impatienr of ſevere froſt, it is proper always 
to keep ſome alſo in pots to move to leiter 
among the green-houſe plants. | 
Herbaceous Annual Sert for the Pleaſure- 

Garden. | 

There are ſeveral annual ſorts, but not more 
than one ſpecies proper as a garden plant, 
which is comprehenſive of ſeveral varieties, 
known in by the names of Snails, and 
Hedge-hogs, &c. ſo called from the different 
odd thapes of their ſeed-pods. 

2 ren e wo e | 

Polymorphous Medicago, or Snail and Hedge- 
hog-trefoil. ] Hath trailing herbaceous flal 3, 
branching diffuſely ; garuiſhed with trifoliate 
leaves, having indented ſtipulz ; and from 
the ſides of the branches papihonaceous yel- 
low flowers; and ſucceeded by ſnail-ſhaped 
pods, of many different forms in the varie- 
ties. 


Farieties.] Common Snail Medicago, hav- 
ing large ſmooth pode, ſhaped and twiſted 
like a iſnail-- Hedge-hog Medicago, having 
large prickly ſaail-ſhaped pods, armed with 
ſpines, pointing every way like a hedge - hag 
—with turbinated pods—with globular pods 
—with orbicular with long crook- 
ed pods—with double pods—with cluſtered | 
pods — with twiſted pods — with jagged 
leaves. 

" Theſe plants are admitted into the pleaſure- 

ound principally for the ſingularity of their 
be eh they are hardy annuals, and eaſily 
raiſed from ſeed in the common ground. 

They all flower and exhibit their ſingular 


3 July. See AxNVUAL PLANTS. 
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— and Fel) Apantig fan 


autumn. 4 


 Herbaceous Perennial for Field Culture. 


| 


3 Meble ſativa. . 
Cultivaicd Fodder- Medicago, - or Larerne.] 
Hath a ſtrong fibry, deeply-penetrating, per- 


ſtalks, riſing two or three feet high; garnith= 
ed with 2 alternate — Os 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes ; and from the axillas race- 
mous foot ſtalks of purple flowers, ſuceteded 
dy _contorted pods. 5 
This ſpecies is in great eflimation as an ar- 


ticle of huſbandry for fodder, and is now 


* 


cultivate] in fields in great plenty in many 
places, is of ſuch quick growth, as oſten to 
afford four or five different cuttings every 
ſummer. | 

Faricties of it are,] With yellow flowers—- 
Wich ſaffron- coloured flowers—with violet- 
coloured flowers - with ſtriped flowers. 

Propagation of the three Species. 

Firſt ſort. —The Medicago arborea is propa · 
gated by feed and cuttings. 
| By Sced. —In March or April ſow it on 2 
warm border in ſhallow drills, half an inch 
deep; or, to bring them forwarder, may ſow 
them in pots, and plunge them in a hot-bed 
juſt to bring up the plants an inch or two 
high, then harden them by degrees to the open 
air; in winter following, all of them raiſed 
in either method require ſhelter from froſt; 
and in ſpring plant ſome ſingly in pots, in or- 
der to be managed as green-houſe plants, and 
plant ſome allo out in nurſery- rows, in the 
full ground in a dry warm fituation, to take 
their chance the year round. 

By Cuttings. —In March or April cut off 
ſome robuſt young ſhoots, form them into 
cuttings from fix to eight or ten inches long, 
plant them in a bed of light rich earth, or, to 
forward them more, may plant ſome in pots 
and plunge them in a hot- bed; in either me- 


| 


thod, give occaſional waterings, and ſhade 


from the mid-day ſun ; they will all be well 
rooted by the bg of ſummer, and next ſpriag 
they may be tranſplanted, ſome into ſeparate 
pots for ſhelter in winter, others in nurſery- 
rows in the full ground. 

Second Sort.— The Pelymorphous Medicago 
is propagated by ſeed, ſown annually where 
the plants are to remain, im the latter end of 
March or in April. Sow them in patches 
towards the fronts of the borders, ſeveral ſeeds 
in each; but when the plants are come up, and 
a little advanced in growth, thin them to one 
or two of the beſt in each patch: they will all 
flower, and exhibit their ſeed-pods in June 


Third 


| 


ennial root; many upright, ſmborh, annual 
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_ ducing full crops annuall 
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Third Sort.—The' cultivated. Medicago, or 
Lucerne, is propagated by ſeed in open ficids, | 
ſown commonly s drills, where the plants 
are to remain; and once railed, is of many 
years duration. 3 | 

This plant is now greatly extolled as a moſt 
excellent and profitable ſummer*'s fodder for 
all ſorts of cattle ;.it comes up in great abun- 
dance, and is of ſuch quick — as often 
to afford four or five * mowings from 
May until September; is generally given to 
the cattle green, cutting it down when from 
about ten to fifteen inches high, while the 
ſtalks remain ſoft and tender; it is alſo ſome- | 
times made into hay for winter uſe ; though 
its chief uſe is to cut and cat green; for 
which purpoſe there is ſcarcely any plant in 
nature equal to it, as conſidering, in the firſt 
— it preſents itſelf very early in ſpring, 

ore any other green fodder can be had, and 
daring ſummer atfords ſeveral diſtinct mow- 
ings tor all forts of cattle; therefore in con- 
. ol the goodneſs of the nature of the 
plant as fodder, and the great abundance it 
aſfords, it highly merits culture, and ſucceeds 
in almoſt any ſoil, and the tame plants conti- 
nue good by the roots for many years, As 


| 


It proſpers beſt in light dry ſoils, and in 
Which it is of the longeſt duration; for in 
ſtrong, or very moiſt land, although it may 
flouriſh at krll, yet it is often apt to go off 
in three or four years; whereas in ſuitable 
dry ground, the ſame crop will flouriſh for 
half a century, and often proſpers well in any 
dry barien ground, where hardly any other 
crop will ſucceed. | 
- But to procecd to its propagation, which, 
as already obſerved, is by ſced in ſpring. _. 
The ground is to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of the ſced by proper ploughing or dig- 
ging; but for large quantities in fields, plough- 
10g is the eligible tillage, repeating it as the 
nature of the Tand ſhall require; together with 
repeated harrowings, to render the foil fine 
for the reception of the feed, which ſhould } 
generally be ſown in ſhallow drills; and the 
proper ſeaſon is March and April. 
Drill-ſowing is the moſt commonly prac- | 
tiſed. and is the moſt commendable method 
of ſowing this ſced ; therefore draw ſhallow 
drills ſcarce an inch deep, and half a yard or. 
two feet aſunder: ſow the ſeeds in the drills 
thinly with an even hand, and cover them in 
8 with the earth, the depth of the drills ; 
but this method of drill-ſowing is ſometimes | 
performed with a drill-plough, furniſhed with 
a hopper, tor ſowing the feed as the drills are 


foie, covering them in the above depth 


| 


der their proper heads, 
| ; 


ſome, however * ſow the ſeed by 1 7 


and harrow it in, as the moſt expeditious me- 
thod ; but by drilling, the plants ſtanding di- 
ſtant in rows, 'affords a much better opportu- 
— of cleaning the crop from weeds by broad 
Oeing. 5 * 1 
In . method of ſowing, the plants will 
ſoon came up, and be ready ſor mowing in 
June or July. | 33 
Remark, however, che crop will require 
occaſional cleaning from weeds : if in rows, 
it may be expeditiouſly performed by broad. 
hoeing, which ſhould be performed for the 
firſt time ſoon after the Lucerne comes up, 
and which muſt be repeated occaſionally, eſpe- 
cially after each mowing; but in broad-caſt- 
ſown crops, the plants riſing promiſcuouſly, 
the hoeing cannot be fo readily 1 21 
it, however, muſt be done as well as poſſible, 


at the ſame time cutting up the weakeſt plants 


where too thick, leaving them all at-proper 
diſtances for the Road Bio to paſs between, 
for the plants ſpread exceedingly, provided 
hay IH room, and each ſend up numerous 


In June or July the Lucerne will be grown 
fifteen or eighteen inches high, or more, and 
begin to flower; when the rü mowing may 
be performed; and the plants ſhooting up 
again abs. N afford another cutting in au- 
tumn, which is all that ſhould be performed 
the farſt year. | 


The ſecond year, however, and every year 


be 


afterwards, will afford three or four cuttin 
at leaſt, early in May the firſt crop will 
ready for mowing; which may be performed 


| when the plants are about a foot high, or a 


little more or leſs; and in a month or five 
weeks” interval, another ſuch crop will be rea- 
dy, and this ſucceeded by another, &c. but 
when deſigned to make it into hay, two or 
three crops may be ſufficient; or it may be 
ted off occaſionally with ſheep in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, and autumn ; but which ſhould gene- 
rally be taken off in winter, until about Fe- 
bruary or March. 
Plants that 


MEDICINAL PLANTS. 
are uſed in medicine. ' 

Vaſt numbers of pl:nts poſſeſs Medicinal 
properties, and are uſed accordingly. A great 
many of which grow wild in this country, 
and great numbers are of foreign growth, and 
imported hither dried, from many different 
parts of the world ; but many eminent medi- 
cal plants are natural teſidents in this country, 
and many are alſo cultivated here in our gar- 


dens ; the principal ſorts of which are treated 


of as they occur in the courſe of this work un- 


Alf, 


. MED 


A liſt, however, of He principal Medicinal- 
Plants of our ns and Bald, collected into 
one point of view in this place, may be cqn- 


venient in aſſiſting the memory in Cas : 


the proper ſorts for a collection, 
their reſpective era for their culture; 5 
therefore exhibit in the following alphabetical 
arrangement, a liſt of the ra which fur- 
niſh the moſt material Medicinal Plants, point- 
ing out thoſe ſpecies in each genus, by their 
felpeQive ſpecific names, which are the moſt 
commonly uſed, conſiſting of herbaceous 
perennials, biennials, and annuals, and of 
ſome trees and ſhrubs; remarking, that ſome 
of moſt of the ſorts are alſo valuable for other 
uſes beſides medicine; ſome for economical 
uſes, and ſome for variety and ornament in 
rdens ; all of which are explained bidder; 
ir proper heads; obſerving alſo, 
of the ſorts in this liſt r rdy enough to 
w here in the open ground, ſome of which 
grow wild in the fields, &c. 
ACHILLEA, Milfoil. | 
—— Millefelium. OA i, oY. 
Ageratum. 8 
—— Ptarmica. 8 
Acoxtrun, Monk's Hood, &c. 
Anthora. 


»= 


— — 


Acorus, Sweet Rub. | 


Calama. 
AcræA, Herb-Chriſtopher. 
Spicata. 


a o 
- 
. 
4 


- 


that moſt ] 


AGRIMONIA, Agrimony. 
wpatoria, 
ALCEA, TN or Roſe Mallow. 
- Fo/ed. 4 
ALCHEMILLA, Lady's Mantle. 

vulgaris. 
ALLIUM, Garlick, Onion, Leck, nr. 
— 7 — 


aſum. 


— 


Cepe. 


Aries. Marſh Mallow. 
— efficinalts. | 


caudatus. 
 Amomun, Ginger. 
— Zinziber- 
Anchus 4, Bugloſs. 

—— efficinals. 
tinctoria. 
Armer, Anemony. 


nemoroſa. 


— 


„ 


1 


— 


cu. 
— Pulſatilla. * 
ANETHUM, Dill, and Fennel, &c. 


1 


AMARANTHUS, Amaranthus. | | 


— Oz 


M E D 


AnzrTHon Fæniculum. 
ANGELICA, Angelica. 
— Arclangelica. 
— ſy. 
ucida. 

Tur 78 Chamomile. / 
—_— bil. 

— — Cotula. 
ANTIRRHINUM, Tosd-flax. 
— — .. 
— — Linaria. 
Arlun, Parſley, &c. 
— Petroſeli 1 
— dulce. 
graveolens. 

Tn kers, Columbine. 

- vulgaris. 
ARlsrorochtrA, Birthwort. 
longa. 

— — 1. 


3 EIT 


— 


— 


—_ 


ARTEMISIA, Mugwort, erm, Kc. 


——— vulgaris. 
- — Abfinthium. 
A, br, otanum. 

—— Pontica. 

ARUM, Arum. 
- Dracunculus. 
maculatum. 8 
ASARUM, Aſarabaceca. 
— — Ew. 
vir ginicum. 


—— 


r 


— — 


As$SCLEPIAs, Swallow-wort. 


- Vincetcxicum.” 


AsPHODELVs, Aſphodel. 


luteus. 
ramoſus.. 


— cw 


As TRACATLus, Liquorice Vetch. 


Tragacantha. 
ATRIPLEx, Orach. | 
— hortenfrs. 
D Ng beſh 
N PA, Ni 

— Belladonna. K * 
Mandragoru. * 
BELLS, Daily. 9 
ennis, 


BERBERts, Berberry. 3 
— vulgaris. 


— 


Dur A, Beet. 


11 

— rubra. 

Bx roxica Betonv. 
ap Dos of 


Brrur A, Birch. 
— — alba. 

- Alnus. 
Box aGo, Borrage. 
efficinalis. 


Bxyonia, Bnony. 
4 R BRNONIA, 


4 4 


* 


MED 
Dieraunvus, Dittany. "I | 


MED 


Ba vOo NIA. alba. i : 

Bunon, Macedonian Parſley. | e.. | 
macdgnicum. TOES Dieirarn, Fox-glove. 
Galbaman. | — puren. | 

CaLtxDuLa, Marigold. Dn ACocEPALUM, Dragon's-head.. 

» officinalis. , 141 —ů—ꝙ—.iĩ 

Cree .Capficum. | OO ————C Afildavica. 

annum. 05 08 6 Exyxown, or Sea-holly. 

Cn. Lady's "TY — — Mart. 

pratenſts. | — = 7 * 
9 — N ann 
66 9 | 
— OR. Y EUrAToRIUM; 1 

Caxux, Caraway. | ——_ — — canmabimm. 

— (ar. + TAU SIE > tk 

CENTAUREA, Centaury, mr /ylvatica. bo 

— — Centauruem. 3 Caſtanea. . 

— — Benedittys (Cardin Pene-| Fracania, Strawberry. 

Cuzxoropiun, Wild Orach. FUMAR4, Fumatory.. | 

— — — — 'Banus Heuricut. - bulboſa. * a7 

— — — Hrn. | — e * 
denen 2 or Endive.. f 8 yer's Broom. 


— wen. 


GLECRoMA, Ground-ivy: - 


— Hederacea. 
GLYCYRRHIZA, Ligusrice. 
— glabra. 


Armar 
CoxvaALLARIA, Lily HepzrA, Ivy. 
may 2 — Helix. 


- Polyganatum. . — HeLLEBoRUs, Hellebore. 

ContanvzuM, Coriander. 
Wi Sore 

— ild Service, &c.. 


— . Lupulus 
ant a. * Hracirhus, Hyacinth. 


0 | 
CRTHMUM, phire. 3 — Nenſcriptus. 
maritim Hvszorus, H flop. | 
Caocus, Saffron. — „nal 
— ſt. InvLia, Elecampane. * 
 CycLAaMen, Sow-bread. | Helenium. 
— π¹ %u. 1 Juniper. 
CyxARA, Artichoke. — communis 
Scomus. | —— Sabi. 
Cyn05Lo80M, Hound's-tongue. t Lacruea, Lettuce. : 
w—— cnc. | . - ſativa. 
Dares Spurge, Laurel, &c. . LAVANDULA, Lavender. 
Laurcola. 3 m— Fpica. 
— Merten. | —— „n. 
Daros, Thorn Aprons): Luxus, Ba 
etel. — — web 1 
Stramonium.. _ Saſſafras. 
Davcvs, Carrot. ; | LiousTICUM, Lova 
— — Carota. | — Levi um. 
Diavrnus, Clove-gilliflo wer. L1GUsTRUM, Privat. 


Caryophyltus. vilgare. | 


* 
*- 
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Lilium, Lay att T7 15 Bonga officondlis, ano:wl 
— condidunt, . — 1 APAVYER, Popp #29 O98 eee ee 
Luetyvs, Lupine. rm Arnot ; — | v Poppy. J reward. 
C e, eee 
Maura, Mallow. Loads eta PuysALns, Winter-cherry: AFR 
2 5 !!. K 7 ——.— — . : 
- ſylveftris, ry de + viſeaſe. | 
% ·»¹—rꝛ © 7 — W Axilced, 
Man Aura, Arrow root. | &c. 
Wen „ NN $ —— — anif 
— — vulgare. £06 4 U Pixus, Pine=tree, I, &c. : _ 
Harding Feverſecp. Picea. eee ee d 
— — Parthexinm. 4 —— Abies. Hs. 
ME1.1584, Balm. 8 f Lariæ. — 2 . 
- efficinalis. | PoLYGoNUM, Knot-graſs. l a 
— lamintſia. 5 , | — — Biftorta. — — 
1 Mint. ; ke Hack — Perficarias | 
— viridis. e 1 — Hydropiper. ; 
— 4 veſtris. 1 f 8 Porur us, Poplar. 
— iperita. ee e — nigra. —— 
- - Puleguen. | —— Tocemahacce. 14105 
— Cervina. TT | PoRTULAca, Purſlane. -  . -—- 
MesP1Lvs Medlar. 3 — e leracea. ; 
. ermanica. „ PorTERIUM, Burnet. - -- 
Mizan1iLs; Marvel of Pet. ——— Canguiſorba. 
| 
* 3 PRIMULA, Primr 
7 er 1 1 vers. Z S's 
3 Mulberry. Pauxus, Tees J 
Mrxrus, | Myrtle 3 
nen N Damaſcena. 
Naxcissus, Daffodil. N Prxus, er h 
P/euds-narcifſus. : donia. 
N1GELLA, Fennel-flower. 2 Jive iS 
— /ativa. RAPHANUS, Radi 
NzezTa, Nep, or Cat-Mint. ativa. 
- Cataria. RRAux us, Buck-thorn. 5 
N1CoTIAXA, Tobacco. — , 
— — Tabacum. | 1 
* Kan Run, Rhubarb. 
| Nvmeusa, n. palmatum. 1 90 
— alba. Rhaponticum. 
Gerne Baſil. — undulatum. 
Bafihcum. RIBESs, Currant, &c. 
'Ornt0GLos5UM, Adder's-Toogue. nigra. 
vulgatum. | rubra. | 
Oxonts, Bok 2 Groſſularia. 
Ricinus, alma Chriſti. 
2 — COMmMuns 
A Roſe. 
alba. £44 
canina. 42S 4% & 
RosMARINUS, Roſemary. : 
- offict 1 
Oxvras, n RuMEx, Dock, Sorrel, Ye. 
Patientia. * 


— — Aceteſella. 
* Peony. 


Acetoſa. — 5 0 
1 R 2 Roscus. 


; „ 
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BxyoN1A, alba. 
Bunon, Macedonian Parſley. . 


— 


CALENDULA, Marigold. 


— effictualts. 
Ca PSICUM, Fe tial 


Canvanise, Lad Lady's 3 
Cantnaxus, : Ballard Sai 


— /anata. 
tindtoria. 
Canva, r 
— Cn. 
CENTAUREA, Centaury, 
— Centaur um 


% 


——— 0. 


— — Benedietus (Cerdauus Bene-| 


erung.) 
CHzxoroDIUM, Wild Quack... 


= Aan, 
Succory, or Endive. 
Exdiva. 


Cisrus, Rock- roſe. 
creticus. 

albus. 
CocHLEARIlA, 


— 


2 


— 


— 


— — 


** — —— 


ConvaiLaxta, Lily of ihe Valley. 
ma 
- Palyganatum. . 
CoRtANDRUM, Coriander. 


re 
— * 


— 1 eee, 


„en 7 


— run. 


 CvycLAamEen, Sow-bread. 


— = curepæum- 
Cyxan 4a, Artichoke. 


. Scolymus. 
Crete „ 
Darnne, Spurge, Laurel, &c. | 


DaTuRrA, Thorn Apple ( Stramonium). 


Atetel. 
— Stramonium.. 
Davev 3, Carrot. 
— Carota. 


DianTtaus, Clove E 
— 4a. 


A „ 


; 


* 


—ͤ — 1 
* 


—— Helix. 
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Dioraunus, Diitany. 


DieiraAxu, Fox-glove.. 
1 Dragon OY 
canarienſe. 
7FFF nemo no Aﬀfgldavica. 
ExyNGlun, Eryngo, re, 
— ——— mariimam. 
— — 7 1 
 Evonymus, 
E cur H deres 
UPATORIUM, Hem n 
— — — cn. „ 
Facvs, Beech-tree.. l 
rmrnm—— /ylvetica. 
ee a 
Fa AGARIA, Strawberry. 


= 


_ FuMARIa, Fumatory.. 


= bulboſa. * £55: 1 
 GrxtsTa, Bren . 


Ge .Ground-ivy. 


ee pn, ee 
LYCYRRHIZA, 1QUarice.../ | 
— glabra. 


Hapzxa, Ivy. 


HeLLEBORUs, Hellebore. 
—  — Fætidus. 


Beda enn. 5 
1 


Hys0pus, H . 
nals, 


InvLia, Elecampane. 
Helenium. 
Jones, Juniper. 
a— cn 

— Na. 
Lacrvca, Lettuce. 
- ſativa. 


| LavanDULA, 2 


3 | 
Laus, Bay. 


Saſſa fro. 


LicusTICuM, Lo Lo 
LiGUsSTRUM, = * 


_ 1 


Liriuse, 


N E D 
titiun, Lily: 22 wart 17 = 
3 


| Lorigos, L. r abu "14 1 
albus. 


# 


= E : * 


Mar va, Malo. 


Aleca. ele 


— — 


MARANTA, N 8 


— 64 as n 
MaxavBrum, 1 
— ug. e 
MATRICARLA, Feverfew, 
Surv. 
War Bahn. * 
einalis. 
lamint la. 
Levrat. Mint. 
——— yd. 
— r | v4 
iperita. 3 
Pulegiumt. 
— Cervina. 
Mese1Lus, Medlar. AL abs 
— germanica. 
or Ea, Marvel of Peru... 


- 
NMonvs, Mulberry. - 
nigra. 
Myxrus, yrtle. 
communis. 
— Daodil r 
eudo-narc 
N1GELLA, Fennel Es 
— /ativa. 
Nxrara, Nep, or Cat-Mint. 
—— Cataria. 
NicortaxA, Tobacco. 
— — Tabacum. 
ita. 


* 


* bd "—_ _—_— — 23 


8 


—— 
1 


my 


—_— 


N A, 
— 2 

Ocvuun, 824. 

Baflicum. 


OrniockossUx, Adder's-Tongue. 


atum. 
Oxon1s, Reſt net 


Oncuns, OY 
— bifolia. 
— maſcula. 


On GANUM, Origany, Marjoram. 


— — Maearjorans. 
——— vulgare. 
— Diftamnus. 
OxyLas, Wood-ſorrel. 
Acetoſella, 


P&oNlaA, Peony. 
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Ponta offfeinatia 1 111 54 


APAYER, Poppy: rt. 


TS. 


— ſo | Dt. 7 FRE 
" Rias. — : * 3 
FPuvzarn, Winter- cherry. 4 2 
JET "PEN "2 Iupa Wan 


u Era. Anilect, 


&c. 


„ 
„—— * 
2 — — 


my r @ga. 
Pinus, Pine⸗tree, Fir, &c. 
Picea. 


—ä — — Abies. 5 . * 


- Larix. 
PoLYGONUM, Knot-grals..- 
— — Biftorta. 

- — * 
yar * 
Porur us, Poplar. * 


- . nigrd. 3 
1 118 
PORTULACA, Purſlane. 88 


Porzaios, Burnet. 


———— Sangwiſorba. 
PrIMULA, Primead 
— Yr. #5 & #91 


Prxuxus, Plum-tree. 


ad „ 


Damaſcena. 
Pra us, 22 
do nia. 


2 tveftris. 
RaPHANUS, E, 
ativa. 
RRAMNus, 4 
—— | 
Ruzva, Rhubarb. 5 
palmatum. | 
Rhaponticum, - 
undulatum. 
RIBESs, Currant, &c. 
nigra. 
rubra. 
4a. 
Ries, Palns 1 
1 © = es 
canina. IE 328 
RosSMARINUS, Roſemary. AF 
8 + &T 
RuMEx, Dock, Sorrel, &c. 
Patientia. * 
Acetoſa. 


R 2 Roscus. 


4 


CAC Lan wes. E1 y 


1 1 — 
. r a 9 un . WE . 
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#.Y : ka 


Rvecvs, Knce-holly, Bawſher'sdroom, fee: | Taxacerun Tanſey: 


= 
Revs Rue. 
SaLv1a, Sage, Clary, &e. 
_——_ — CT 0 1 


clarca. 
- Hormunum. 


* 


SamBucus, Elder- tree. 


— — 


SaxTOLINA, e Ag 


— Chame-cypari 
SATUREJA, Savory. - 22 


— . hortenfis. . 


montana. 


Scanpix, Chervil. 


— Cerefolium. 

- — cdoratt © 
SCILLA, Sea- nion. 
ScoRZONERA, Scrorzoner a: 
humilts. 


SEeDum, Orpiac, Leſſer Hovſe-leck, Ne. 


Telephium. 


leek, &c. 
— tectorum. 


— 2 


SMYRNIUM, Ae 
Ae 
Seranor, — 
. | 
——- Lyesperficon. 
$oLIDAco, Golden Rod. 


Virga aurea. 


SorBUS, Service- tree. 


— 


SPARTIUM, 


pere 
SPINAL, pinach. 
- oleracea- 
l Fit 
STACHYS, 


8 


STATICE, 


dial 

-pink, or Thrift. 
monium. 
syn PHYTUM, ( Comfrey. 

— offic inalis.. 
8 Tamariſk-tree: 
galkc 4. 


Taunus, Black-Briony, 


3 


Hore-bound, All-heal, Kee. 


Tao, Tree of Life . . 
; 


1 VERATRUM, 
f album. 


for other 


Trxventun, Germander- ' 


Taveuos, Th 
HYMVUS, yme. 
22 


Tx acorogon, (Goat 2 beard) g 
- 8 I 


Tx1roLI0M, Trefoil. $ 2 
N cinale. pH 4 2 —_ 


Two 400, Colt's-foot. 


©» 


— Farfaras 
| Tom iy Want 


1 Myrtillus. 
— Oxycorcos. 
| VALERIANA, Valerian. 
AWA 
malts. 


hite Hellebore. 


VzRoxICA, Speed-well.... 
| — wo einalitn... © 
— — eccabingd.” | 


Tenn iv ras, Live-cver, Grear Houle; VraunzxuX, Wayfaring-tree.' © 


»- Lantana . TOY 
VIOLA, Violet. 5 Bai 
odorata. | Ko" 2.3.5 4 
tricolor. 


'{ Vrscum, Miſletoe. 


| a DR Ra wes ed 
; Vrrrx, Chaſte- tree. k 4 | TS: 
Agnus caftus: — 


The above liſt of Medicinal Plants, by be- 


; work under one head, will grea MM the 
memory in making a collection of of ee kinds, 
or for pee them for uſe ; many of which, 
however, yo! » a conſiderable ſhare of merit 
omeſtic uſes, as well as for geſt 
and ornament in gardens, as before ſu 
| all of which, t ther with their — * cul- 
ture, is fully explained under their reſpective 
{ 2 as above, as they Wataberically! ar- 
range in the courſe of the work. 
0 OMA, American Gooſeberry. 
genus of ev tree and ſhrub, ex- 
4 of; America and Afia, &c. for the hot- 


— a 


— 
— — 


date, and lanceolate, nervous, and downy 
leaves; and ſpikes and cluſters of whitiih and 
purple flowers, at the ſides and ends of the 
branches; having monophyllous, ſwelling, 
| permanent cups, five roundiſh- perals, ten 
| ſhort ſtamina, a roundiſh germen, under the 


corolla, and one das ſacoreded, i the ger- 


ö 


ing collected from the different parts of the 


houſe; adorned with large, oblong, oval, cor- 


men, 


pur vn 
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De filled wih] Claſs and order, Decatidsia" Motiogynia. 
ot II. + Charafters.] CALYTx is ſmall,” monophyl- 


: 


W 275 e 
ſs and order Decandria Monogynia-. | lous, and five: parted. Con ol A, five long. 
The principal ſpecies are, f nairow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſpreading petals, a cy- 
1. MeLasTOMa Greſſalareiden. | lindric,, monopetalous nectarium much in- 
Grqſſularoides —or American < | dented at the brim. SraM tua, ten very ſmall 
of Surinam. ] With ovate, denticulated, acute - filaments inſerted into the top of the neQtarium,. 


pointed, trinervous leave. fand ſmall oblong antherz. | PisTiLLUM, a 
2. MELAsSTOMA #olofericum. '' © | conical germen, cylindric ſtyle, and capitated 
_  Satiny-leaved Melaftoma of Brazil,] With | quadrivalvular ſtigma.” PexrcarnPIuUM, 2 
oblong- ovate, three-nerved, entire leaves, f globular drupaceous fruit, containing a round- 


downy and fatiny underneath ; and two- | 1th, five-furrowed, quinqueloculat nut, each 
parted ſpikes,” 9 7 Accel having one feed; ö 
+ MELASTOMA /evigatum.” There are but two ſpecies, one of which. 

_ 1 Smooth-leaved American Melaftoma.) With | is a deciduous tree for the green-houſe and 
ovate-oblong, five- nerved, d, entire ſhrubbery, having an ever. green variety for 
leaves, having poliſhed margins. the ſtove; and che other ſpecies'is alſo of the 
4 MaLasToma ſcabroſum. '' temperature of ftore-plants. 
Rug ed Jamaica Melaftoma. ] With downy, | |  Shrubbery and G reen-houfe Kinds. 
els ene heart-ſhaped, dentated, five- | 2. MEiia Azedarach. 
neryed, rugged leaves, downy underneath.” | V Axcdarach i or common Deciducus Bead - 
. 7 MELASTOMA afperum. - fete. ] Riſes with an upright robuſt ſtem, 

. Rough Indian Aelafiena.} With fpear- | branching widely all around, about twenty 
hopes three-nerved, \rough, entire leaves. | feet high; large bipinnated, or -double-wing- 
; MrraAs roma lin ed deciduous leaves, of numerous ſolioles, 
Hairy American Melafloma.) With hiſpid each wing terminated by an odd one; and 
ſtalks; large ovate-lanceolate, five-nerved, from the Baes of the branches long bunches of 

denticulate leaves. 17000 ifſmall blue flowers, ſucceeded by roundiſh-ob- 
J. MELaSTOMA offandrum. + [ong, deeply five-furrowed,  yellowith fruit, 

_ Oftandrous Indian Melaſtoma.] With ovate, | not catable. 5 

three-nerved, ſmooth entire. leaves, having ha fruit of this plant in catholic countries 

hiſpid margins. 1 .-- ++» [is ſtrung like beads, to compoſe ſome ſort of 
- Theſe exotic ſhrubs are retained in princi- | rofaries ; whence the name of Bead-tree. . 

pal ſtove collections in this country, having | This ſhrub is cultivated here ſometimes in 
fngular beauty as ever-greens; though the | the ſhrubbery, but more commonly as a green- 

firſt two or three ſorts àre the moſt noted | houſe plant; for, being a native of hot coun- 

in the Britiſh gardens; 'and more y the | tries, in theſe parts it is rather tender. Some 
ſecond ſpecies ;. but all the forts diſplay an | ſhould be kept in pots to have ſhelter in ſevere - 

admirable variety in their fine foliage, being | weather, as a reſerve, in caſe. thoſe in che 

moſtly large, and of various tints and hues; | ſhrubbery ſhould be deſtroyed. 48 

ſome Sens. the under fide white and filky, It is very ornamental in its large, compound. 

old- coloured, ruſſety, &c. with the upper | doubly-winged foliage, which are often near. 

rfaces of different ſhades of green, effeCting | two-ſeet long. 
a fine diverſity the year around; and produce 5 Hot-houſe Kinds... 

their ſpikes and cluſters of flowers in ſummer; | PYaricty.} (Melia Azedarach.}* 

but rarely ripen ſeeds, in this country. Ever-green Semper florous, Common Bead-tree 
They are planted in pots of common good | of Ceylon. }- Hath. an upright ſtem, branch- 
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_ of peutapetalous flowers. 


Jo earth, and have the general culture of ing widely all around, about twenty feet 
o 


ier woody exotics of the ſtove, and are pro · 
pagated by ſeeds obtained from abroad, or 
ſometimes. by layers and cuttings; all by the 


 aſhſtance of a bark-bed. 


MELIA, (Azedarach) Bead- ee. 


This genus conſiſts of ſome deciduous and 


4 


ever- 
for ſhrubbery, 
ning near twenty feet high; adorned with 
large pinnated or winged Icaves, and cluſters 


n exotic trees of the Indies, proper 


vy 


high; large, bipinnated, ever-green leaves: 
and long paniculated bunches of bluiſh flow-. 
ers, ſucceeded by roundiſh purple fruit; flow- 
ers. always, or at leaſt moſt part of the 
year. | A, 7. * 

2. MrLIA axgdirachta. 


Azadirachta, or Indian Ever-green Bead- 


reen-hovſe, and ſtore ; | tree. ] Hath an upright robuſt ſtem, branching 


widely, and grows twenty E or more, 
covered with a dark-purple bark; pinnated 


| 


or ſingly-winged leaves, of five or fix pair of 


” oblong, 


MEL WEL 
oblong lobes; terminated by an odd ade f und | quantity: alfo/in pots, 
from the bragehes lang hn Fer — . of MELEE pdts, to have the management 
of white Saw,” ſacceeded by oval, olive- n 
CCC de cut off by-the froſt. 
| e flowers ot all theſe tirubs are ſepa- are alfo n IIS Bets 
rately ſmall, each of five ſpreading petals ; and pl ys — 3 ſown'in pots 
_ EY —_ pups "Des into long cluiers, | neauly 2 <ul oo —— e 
All the rr 1 — orga; nne 
garden accommadated with proper ch during * os N e 3 o ve 
— 2 very ornamental in their 5 Ce el derable 8 ving 
The firſt ſort, however, will ſucceed TITS — * placed in che open air for abt 
. ey. wenn Fitws = 5 in oo ſummer, and che 
ation, though it is rather ſubject to be hurt them as wot . 
by * —_ it is nevertheleſs proper to mem. See STOVE aps 1 wn 228 
ve ſome always in every curious. | | Hee p40 
to take their Shen of all — 3 Teo. a. 1 e 
by the diſplay of their elegaut bipinnated * exotics for the ware Mop yarns 5 
liage, they will effect a very diſtinguiſhable conſtitute this 1 5 We 
variety: 18 is alſo proper to have ſome always | neous ſtalk Ae 2 with durable lig- 
in pots, aud man as green-houſe plants namented ich er er ply 
both to increaſe variety, and be as a re- | nated by 100 Fa acer 1 
ſerve in caſe thoſe fully expoſed ſhould be| Claſs and x6 2a wed, inf 
Killed in ſevere weather. Char, — 1 Ca Dadynamia Angia/permia. 
CCC by — ALYX is large, unequal, five- 
variety of the common Bead-tree, wy the — — — — 2 
£ — - 7 5 7 - | 
ee ing mans of very bt con: clk, He. l. nr 
ſtoves here. OY rent 3 . in the lower feg- 
| yx. STAMINA, tw 
0 uy yy of all the forts is by ſeed, — 8 and o e bee 
Firſt Sort.— The ſeeds are obtained from A 
abroad, ——— i — pong MA ee e eee 
ſow in pots of light rich earth, and plu * x "oh yp a quadran . lar, ſemi- 
them in a hot-bed of tanner s-bark or So. and divided | Sou, Fu e Es ow 
under frame and glaſſes; in which they will each havin 2 a e ee Ts 
come up in a month or ſix weeks, giving fre- There gone g 2 x 
. waterings, reer wo Fr boy _ ut two 1 of 
thould be fully expoſed i modera | 8. tender nature. 
ee ther e ver > mens; bt they wall os fe recs al 
e to enjoy the free air all winter in Are | 1 {ucc 
open weather, and ſheltered from er be . ring, ground, in warm dug 
in March following plant them in ſeparate] ſome by n » proper to cultivate 
ſmall pots, which ge in a bark-bed, &c.} The ſpecies are, 
J 
| | acilitat * : | 
10g and firſt effort of growth; p Farah 5 a Gl. e eee Ageng 
dale =_ freely with freſh air; a in right e erage n ber f. ap. 
une, 48 ore " 0 0 3 5 , f 71 ng IX or 
Als or hs er col ths . T0 
allow them ſheker again in winter, as above: cron bw = 030 5 
22 _— . er three or ſour years, ſtipulæ porn Gre ofe 3 — have 7 
| | em ; -ſtalks; a 
2 po — K e. ona Ae 1 3 the ſides and top of the ſtalks long ſpikes 
= may be commit — ty the full ground under | 2. M 8 flowers. 
f warm wall, or in a dry ſheltered part of os Le Abberibut br the 
| 7 ht yes OT fora EK, Hynes, Nene FR ies 
e what ſpreading root ; 
Ty pril; a | upright, ligneous, ſoft, durable ſtalks, riſing 


As. 
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| four 


- 


_ + butrazel 
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four or five feet high, garniſhed: with ſmaller 
pinnated leaves, 
oles, terminated by an odd one, and have two 
diſtin ſtipulz ; and from the ſides and ends of 
the branches long, looſe, pendulous ' bunches 
of flowers tinged with green, ſaffron-colour, 
N x; mane ge 
e ſpecies flower about June; eac 
flower is of four ſpear-ſhaped ſpreading petals; 
andeach plant produces many flowers annually, 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
— are very ornamental, both in fo- 


I be p 
liage and flowers, and merit admittance in 
every collection. Zug | 


for although the ſtems are ſomewhat of an 
herbaceous nature, 'they become woody and 
abiding, more eſpecially-if ſheltered occafion- 
ally in winter; but thoſe fully expoſed are 
ſometimes killed down to the ground in ſevere 
weather; but the roots generally remaining 
ſound, ſend. up new ſtalks again in the fol- 
lowing | | 
Conſi 
per to keep ſome always in pots to have ſhel- 
ter in winter, in cafe in the open ground 
mould be deſt "IA £72 ” 
And for the pleaſure-garden, plant ſome in 
a dry ſoil, in a ſheltered warm expoſure. 
Their propagation is eaſily effected by 
ſuckers, and cuttings: 
By Suckers. —Theſe riſe in tolerable plenty 
from the root, eſpecially of the firſt fort ;. and 
may be taken up in autumn or ſpring, with 
root- fibres, and planted ſome in pots for the 


green-houfe, others in a warm dry part of the p 


nurfery, & e. 
By Curings—In ſpring or ſummer take off 
a quantity of young cuttings towards-the tops 
of the ſtalks or branches, plant 

bed, giving water- 


and plunge them in a hot- 
ings; mou will readily put out roots: or in 
default of a hot-bed, cover them cloſe with 
hand-glaſſes, giving occaſional ſhade, ey 
will alſo take root; managing them afterwards 
as directed for the ſuckers. 

MELISSA, Balm. 


It furniſhes hardy, fibrous · rooted, herba - 
oeous perennials, for medical uſes, and va- J 


* in gardens, riſing with upright flender 
ſtalks, from one to two or three feet high, 
garniſhed with ſimple, oblong, oppoſite leaves, 
and verticillate cluſters of fmall monoperalous 
gent flowers. 
' Claſs-and order, Didynamia Gymne/permia. 
' Charatters.)] CALY x is monop 
ſhaped, u r, bilabiated at top, and per- 


manent. Cone IA is monopetalous, -. 
e 


ſour ot ſtve pair of foli- Id 


They ares Arabi bob in root: und talk, 


pring. 
3 as green-hauſe plants, it is pro- 


them in pots, 


yllous, bell-]. 


NME L 
upper lip ſhort, round, ere; arched, and in- 


ented in two, the lower one trifid, with the 
middle part largeſt.” Stamina, two longer 
and two ſhorter filaments, and ſmall antheræ 
that join by pairs. © PisTILLUM, a quadrifid 
germen, lender ſtyle; the length of the co- 
rolla, ſituated with the ſtamina under the up- 
per lip, and a bifid reflexed ſtigma. PERI- 
CARPIUM,. none; four naked Geds lodged in 
the permanent calyx. | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies; but the follow- 
ing perennials are the only ſorts for general 
notice. r © | e 
r. MEeLrss A Heinalis. 5 
Common Officinal Balm.] Hath fibry per- 
ennial roots; many vpright, ſquare, branchy, 
annual talks, riſing two or three feet high; 
garniſhed with oblong, indented, oppotire 
leaves, pairs, two or three inches long, 
and half as broad; and from the upper axillas 
-verticillate cluſters of ſmall white flowers, 
upon ſingle foot-ſtalks. 
| Farwutyy.] With variegated leaves. 
The common Balm is a valuable medical 
plant, the virtues of which are univerſally 
known, and ought to be allowed a place in 
every garden, and may be increafed in great 
germ -parting the roots. 4, 8 0 
; The vartegated kind exhibits an agreeable 
variety in the pleaſure-garden. 
2. MeLrsSa grandiflora. | 
Grandiffaraus Meliſſa, or Hetrurian Cala- 
mit.) Hath fibry perennial roots; upright 
annual ſtalks, riſing about a foot high; gar- 
niſhed with oblong-oval, indented, hairy, op- 
— * leaves; ap ye the upper axillas ver- 
cillate cluſters of large le flowers, on- 
forked foot-ſtalks. * N 
Farictes.] White-flowered—red-flowered. 
3. MEL1sSA calamintha. : 
. (Calamintha vulgaris) or Common Cala- 
mint of the Shops.) Harh fibry perennial roots; 
kee ſquare, Ry Any ſtalks, riſing a 
foot high; roundifh, in oppoſite leaves ; 
and verticillate cluſters of ſmall bluiſh flowers, 
on forked foot-ſtalks as long as the flowers. 
 Parity.] Striped-leaved. | 
All theſe three ſpecies of Meliſſa flower in 
June and July; the flowers are ringent, labi- 
ated, and diſpoſed in verticilli, or Whorls, in 
ſmall heads, or cluſters, going quite round the 
tem, on ſhort foot-ſtalks (ſee VERTteILL us); 
and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn; but 
thefe are hardly ever wanted, fince all tte 
ſorts multiply grear'y by root. Fe 
They are all perenmal in root, but annual 
in ſtalk, and 'all fo hardy as that they will 
grow in almoſt any foil and fituation. | 


| 


ö 


. 


| 


— 


eylindric tube, and ringent above; having t 


The plants are fragrant, warm, and ac- 
8 counted 
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counted cordial and cephalic; their chief vi- bunches the following ſummer, and afford a 
tue refides in the leaves. | AIs goodeutting or two the ſame year; or in ſpring. 
As to their it in gardens, they are pro- juſt as the Balm begins to ſhoot, may flip off 
per both ſot ule and ornament. | a quantity. of the.young ſhoots of the ſeaſon, 
The Meliſſa efficinalis, or common Balm, | of one, two, or three inches“ growth, ſlippin 
merits a place in every garden for its admira- | them cloſe to the root, and planted in any 
ble medical gualives, valuable on many do- | or border, a foot aſunder, and watered ; they 
meſtic occaſions aud is calily. propagated by | will. grow freely, and form good plants the 
flipping the root, and thould be diſpoſed in the ſ ſame year, for plentiful gathering in ſummer, 
kitchen. garden among the .aromatics, in rows | as above; obſerving, in the propagation of 
about a 05 aſunder (ſee the Propagation) ; } thoſe intended for variety and oruament, ſuch 
and its variegated ſort may be diſpuſed in the fas the variegated common Balm, and the 
pleaſure-ground. So refreſhing is the ſmell | grandifforous kind, they being parted in larg- 
of both the varieties, ſo ſalutaty and cooling | ith off-ſet flips, may be planted at once to 
when made into tea, way of medicine, remain; diſperſed ſingly in the borders or other 
that they have the firſt claim to a place in our { compartments in | | 50 
gardens. Great quantities of the common | All the culture theſe plants require is keep- 
cen fort are cultvated in the gardcns about ing them clean from weeds, and cutiing down. 
for ſupplying the markets, and it is of | all remaining ſtalks in autumn; at which time 
ſuch quick growth, that it often affords three | alſo clear off all weeds ſrom the beds of com- 
or four cuttings each ſummer, to cut young | mon Balm, and dig the alleys, and ſpread a 
' for immediate uſe; though, when wanted for little of the earth over the ſurface of the beds 
principal medical purpoſes, or to dry for keep- between the plants, whereby the beds will re - 
ing, it thould y ſtand till arrived near- | main neat all winter, and it will prove benefi- 
at full gro and juſt beginning to flower; | cial to the plane. 340 
cut it in dry weather, and dry it in the | A plantation of Balm will remain in good 
hade, as directed for mint. See MENTHA.. condition ſeveral years; though if renewed 
The fecond ſort is commonly introduced | every third or fourth year, you will thereby 
into pleaſure-gardens, as a plant of ornament | more effectually continue a ſucceſſion of crops 
0 | in full perfection. 1 ry 
But the third fort is chiefly conſidered as a |  MELONARY, or Melon-Ground. 
medical plant, th inferior to the common | A compartment in the kitchen-garden, ſome- 
Balm, for occaſional domeſtic purpoſes ; and | times incloſed diſtinci, allotted principally for 
as it grows wild in England, is rarely culti- | buſineſs of early and general hot-bed work, 


„1 


vated, except in phyſic gardens. | both in the culture of melons and cucumbers, 
1 of all the Sorts. | and occaſionally in moſt other framing in the 
The propagation of all the ſorts is effected | hot-bed culture, neceſſary inraiſing various car- 
lentifully by parting the roots, which increaſe | oj cen, ſome to attain perfection for uſe in 
exceedingly by off-icts annually. _ ſche hot- beds, athers forwarded in a ſmall growth 
Autumn or ſpring is the Rope ſeaſon for | for pricking or tranſplanting therefrom, as 
this work, though x may be done any time | well as in raiſing many ſorts, of curious 

in open weather, from the decay of the ſtalk |] tender exotic plants, flowers, &c. which can- 
in autumn, until f ring, before new ones begin | not be cultivated in this country without the 
to ariſe; the — eligible ſeaſon, however, | aid of ſuch artificial heat: but as this diſtrict 
is September or October. that the oft-ſets may | in its original principal deſignation being ap- 
take good root before winter, and be erm propriated chiefly to the culture of melons 
eſtabliſhed againſt ſpring; particularly the | aforeſaid, and early cucumbers, it is common- 
common Balm ; though it may be done ſuc- | ly called the Melon-Ground, eſpecially in prin- 

_ ceſstully in either of thoſe ſeaſons, as (hall be | cipal private or family gardens. . | - 
convenient. 26. I. This diſtrict of gardening, , the Melon- 
The method is, the whole root may either | Ground, deſigned ſolely or prmcipally for that 
be taken up and divided into as many flips as | buſineſs and general hot-bed framing, is very 
- are furniſhed with fibres; or the main root | eligible, as being à particular and principal 
may ſtand, and flip off a quantity of off-ſets | branch of horticulture, which generally re- 
axpund the outſide ; plant thoſe of the com- | quires a diſtinct ſituation allotted. and adapted 
mon ſort, &c. for uſe, in the kitchen-garden, | to that purpoſe, both as a particular mode of 
in borders or beds, in rows a foot or eighteen | culture 1s neceſſary in the management of hot- 
inches aſunder, and a foot diſtance in each | beds, different from that of natural ground 
row; they will ſpread and increaſe into large f and that, as, in the proceſs of hot- bed 
, : * work, 
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work, there being unavoidably a conſiderable | 
littering occaſioned at times, by means of the 
neceſſary ſupplies of hot-dung, ſtraw-litter, 
and other requiſites for the hot-beds, both in 


making and after culture ; which being con- 
fined to a particular diſtrict, the whole is per- 
formed therein without incommoding the eco- 
nomy of the other parts of the 1 ; as 
likewiſe an allotted diſtrict is neceſſary, pro- 
perly choſen, in the drieſt and warmeſt ſitu- 
tion, both for the particular advantage of 
having the hot. beds on dry ground, very eſſen- 
tial in winter, and to have all poſhble advan- 
tage of ſhelter from cutting winds, and enjoy 
the full benefit of the whole day's ſun : and allo 
a diſtin compartment, for this occaſion, may 
be additionally neceſſary in ſome places, where 
it may be thought expedient to have the whole 
ſeparately incloſed, either for greater ſhelter, 
or ſometimes by way of ſecurity, having a 
gate to lock occaſionally when it may ſeem 
eligible. 


Sometimes in conſiderable gardens the place 


allotted for the Melon-Ground, &c. is of ſame: 


capacious extent, in which to have alſo the 
hot-houſe, forcing houſes, and other appur- 
tenances of that kind, whereby to have all 
the relative culture by artificial heat near to- 
gether in one particular compartment ; as in 
many caſes the different hot-beds, bark-beds, 
hot-houſes, &c. have ſome connection leſs or 
more in the culture of particular ſorts of their 
reſpective plants, at ſome certain period of 
their growth: ſo that the whole may be more 
convenient in general and particular relative 
occaſions, as juſt intimated. 

However, in the choice of a place for the 
Melon-Ground, ſhould generally appropriate 
a part of ſome warmeſt, well-theltered, dry 
quarter of the kitchen-garden in the full ſun, 
where beſt defended from the northerly and 
north-eaſt winds, and where the 3 is dry 
at all ſeaſons, not liable to inundation or apt 
to lodge ſtanding water, in inter, or any time 
after * or inceſſant rains, ſnow, &c. and 
as convemently ſituated as poſſible for bringing 
in the requiſite ſupphes of dung, tan, earth, 
&c. for the hot-beds. ets; 

And if, with the above accommodations, 
the ground lies rather a little higher or very 
gently floping towards ſome lower part, it 
wall be ſome additional advantage, fo as more 
effeftually to ſhoot off caſual very copious 
moiſture of collected water after exceſſive 
rains, &c, whereby to continue the place 
always as dry as poſſible; being conſiderably 
eſſential in this buſineſs, both in the general 
work of making the hot-beds, and beneficial 


in continuing them longer in a proper tem- 


2 


* 
%. 


i 


perature of heat, than when the 
liable to ſtanding water, which chil 
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er 

ple s the bot- 
tom part of the hot-beds and thereby cauſes a 
great decay of the general heat upward ; and 
therefore, it is eſſeutially neceſſary to allot a 
compartment as dry as the ſituation of the gar- 
den admits, both for the above advantages and 
that of commodiouſly performing the general 
daily management of the hot-beds in the moſt 

effectual manner. Wh. 

In the whole, ſhould fix on a place that lies 
well to the full ſun from riſing to ſetting, ſoas 
to admit of ranging the hot-beds longitudinally 
ealt and weſt, or as nearly in that direction as 
the fituation of the ground admits, that when 
the frames and olafſes are placed on the beds, 
the glaſſes may incline more or leſs towards 
the fouth ſun, eſpecially for all early hot-bed 
work, in winter and ſpring; though in ſome 
places limited to fituation, or for the ſake of 
a place of | hang ſhelter, we are ſometimes 
obliged to have the Melon-Ground in expo- 
{ures varying ſeveral points from the above, ſuch 
as ſouth-weſt and ſouth-caſterly aſpects; but 
are not ſo eligible for early hot-beds as a full 
or more ſoutherly expoſure ; however, hot- 
beds in theſe aſpects, where well defended with 
ſome eligible fence or plantation from the 
northerly and other cutting winds, andenjoying 
a great poruon of the principal ſun, often ſuit 
moſt occaſions, eſpecially in ſpring work, from 
February, March, or April, till June, &c. or 
as long as hot - beds are required in the ſeaſon; 
but I nevertheleſs would adviſe in general to 
have the place inclining to a ſouth or ſouth- 
erly aſpect as much as poſſible. 

fo regard to dimenſions and form of a Me- 
lon-Ground, they may be according to the 
following obſervations. 

As to dimenſions or extent, no particular 
bounds can be aſſigned; it muſt be according 
to the quantity of hot-bed framing intended or 
required, two or three, to ten, twenty, or 
ory, ts or more; and ſometimes alſo 
hot-bed ridges for hand-glaſſes, leſs or more, 
in the ſame proportion; ſo that, agreeable to 
theſe intimations, a Melon-Ground may be 
from two or three to five or ten rods ſquare, 
or to, that of a quarter, or half an acre, 
or more; eſpecially in conſiderable gardens, 
where, generally, beſides the part immediately 
allotted for the hot-beds, it would be practi- 
cally convenient to have room alſo for the 
previous preparation of the dung, &c. ready 
both for making the hot-beds, and for geca- 
ſional lining them to revive the — — 
heat; likewiſe it would be of advantage to 
have room, either wholly or in part, for com- 


poſt heaps of earth, &c. in preparation for 
8 8 earthing 
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conſideration, I would rather adviſe to have the 
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earthing the ſaid hot-beds ; and having com- 


modious room is alſo convenient in various 
other requifites hot - bed culture. TY 
And with reſpect to the proper form, if a 
particular portion of ground is aſſigned for 
this purpoſe, the moſt eligible ſhape is a ſquare, 
either an equal or oblong ſquare, not very 
material which, if convemently ſuitable to the 
allotted ſituation, and confiſtent with the re- 
quitite aſpects before mentioned. 
Having before intimated chat the aſſigned 
place for this compartment ſhould be in tome 
beſt ſheltered part of the Kkitchen-ground, 
where well defended from the northerly winds 
and cutting blaſts by the walls or other fences 
of the garden, or ſometimes. alfo by planta- 
tions at ſome eligible moderate diſtance to 
break off ſtrong and cold piercing winds ; 


whole ground level, or without ſinking any 
trench in which to make the hot-beds, or ra- 
ther have the part a little higher to ſhoot off 
the wet from the beds as much as poflible; and. 
by having the hot-bed wholly above-ground, 
we have the advantage of applying the occa-- 
ſional linings quite from the bottom upwards.. 
Or, however, where the groundis tolerably 
dry, a ſhallow trench, not more than fix inches. 
to a foot deep, may be adopted, if thought 
more convenient, juſt to form the place rar. of 
of the proper general width and length of the 
intended'or occaſional hot-bed, as an immedi-- 
ate direction for laying the bottom dimenſions. 
as it were, conformable to the formation of the 
general bed; previous to which, if thought 
proper, may have ſome rough dry materials 


which circumſtances of a ſheltered ſituation, 
as above, ſhould be attended to as well as poſ- 
ſible, as being very material-in the culture of 
early hot beds; or where the deſtined place is 
not eligibly ſheltered by the above means, and 
if unavoidably in a rather too much expoſed 
ſituation, it would be of particular advantage, 
where convenient, to have the whole ſeparate- 
ly incloſed with ſome cloſe fence, either a reed- 
hedge or paling, &o. ſerving both to break off 
cutting blaſts ; and, if Bog proper to have 
a door or gate to lock occa nally, it may be 
convenient at particular times, as a greater 
ſecurity to the hot-bed productions: the fences 
may be ſix, ſeven, or eight feet high in the 
northerly: or back part, fiye or ſix in front, the 
ſides c nding, —_ in extenſive in- 
cloſed Melon-Grounds the tences may be near- 
iy of equal height all round. 

Then with reſpect to the internal part; the 
immediate place for the hot-beds, if naturally 
dry or a little elevated to throw off falling wet of 
heavy rain, &c. will be a particularadvantage, 
as before obſerved; but if unavoidably low, or 
liable to be very wet in winter or ſpring, &c. 
it would be adviſable to raiſe that part mode- 
rately with ſome dry materials, a Intle above 
the level, both that the hot-beds may 
ſta dry, andto afford the ſame advantage in 
performing the tron ny buſineſs. 

And as to other internal preparation; the 
ground for the immediate place of the hot-bed 
may generally remain even or level; though 
ſome form a ſhallow trench the width and 
length of the intended hot-beds, fix to twelve 
inches deep, and make the lower part of the bed 
in thg trench; which, however; is more eli- 
gible in a dry or ſomewhat elevated ſituation, 
than in low or wet ground, as water is apt to 
fettle in the bottom, and chill the bed, and occa- 


May. when the ground is 


tion; which would be ver 


it would be mo 


don the heat to decay ſuddenly; on which 
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ſpread evenly along the bottom of the trench, 
in order to keep the bottom of the bed more 
effectually dry. EH 

Thovgh it may be obſerved in the courſe of 
this wes. that, in ſome particular caſes of 
hot-bed culture, ſuch as the late hand-glaſs 
crops of cucumbers, occafional directions are 
given, advifing the hot-beds to be made in 
trenches, twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep; but of which it ſhould alſo be remark- 
ed, they are on a different conſideration: firſt, 
theſe hot-beds are not made till late in the ſea- 
fon, 1. e. middle or latter end of April, and in 
and warm ; and, 
by the advanced feaſon, the beds not generall 
requiring lining, as being made almoſt wholl 
in a trench, and the upper part cloſely earthed 
over, thereby excluding the external air, and- 
confining the whole heat below, are conti- 
nued. in a proper temperature for this occa- 
different in an 
early ſeaſon when the ground is cold and wet; 
and again, theſe late hot-beds are ſometimes 
advites, in the afore-mentioned advanced ſea- 
ſons, to be made in trenches as above, in an 


open quarter of good ground in the kitchen- 


garden, which is principally recommended for 
the ſake of having the excavated rich earth of 
the ſaid trenches immediately ready, where- 
with to earth the beds, eſpecially where of 
fome conſiqerable extent or quantity. 
Therefore, in Melon-Grounds. allotted for 
hot-beds in „A in winter and ſpring, 
adviſable io have the ground 
either remain in a level or full ſurface where- 
on to make the hot - beds, or only make a very 
ſhallow trench juſt to form the dimenſions in 
width and len by of the beds, as above iriti- 
mated, both for the advantage of having the 
beds ſtand as dry as poffible in thoſe early col 
ſeaſons, and to haye the opportunity of appiy- 
ing. 
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Ing che occaſional linings: more effectually to 
the. whole in the order before mentioned. 

MENlSPERM UM, Moonſeed. REIT 
It furniſhes ſome hardy climbers of Ame- 
rica, for the ſhrubbery, riſing with climbing, 
ligneous, durable ſtalks, twining round any 
ſupport twelve or fiſteen feet high, garniſhed 
with reundiſh peltate leaves, and bunches of 

polypeta lous diœeious flowers. iy Fs 

laſs and order, Diæcia Dodecandria. 

CharaQers.] CAL x, male and female flow- 
ers on ſeparate plants, having a perianthium of 
two ſhort narrow leaves. CoroLLa, four 
exterior oval -petals, and eight oval concave 
interior ones. STAMINA, twelve or more 
filaments in the males, and ſhort quadrilobed 
anthere. P1$STILLUM, two ſmall, oval, in- 
curved germina, in the females with ſoktary 
recurved ſtyles, and bird ſtigmas. PrRI- 

CARPIUM, two roundiſh - reniform, unilo- 
ee berries, each having one large reniform 

The chief ſpecies are, 

I. MENISPERMUM canadenſe. 

Canada Round-leaved Tanten TRiſes with 
ſeveral climbing ligneous ſtalks, twining upon 
fupport twelve or fifteen feet high: large, pel- 
tated, cordate, roundiſh, angular leaves, on 

long twining foot-ſtalks; and from the axillas 
loofs bunches of greeniſh flowers. 

2. MENISPERMUM virginicum. 

«Virginian Lobated-leaved Moonſced.] Riſes 
with. climbing ligneous ſtalks, twining round 
ſupport twelve or fifteen feet high ; large pel- 
tated, cordate, lobated leaves; and looſe bunch- 
es of greeniſh flowers. 

. Both theſe climbers flower here in July; 
each ſeparate flower is of about twelve oval 
petals, four exterior, and. eight interior ones; 
and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds4n autumn. 
| Theſe plants are employed as climbers in 

the thrubbery to form a variety, placed to 
twine round the ſtems of trees, or any other 
ſupport; or their numerous ſtalks and branches 
will twine and interweave one among another, 
and aſſume a buſhy growth: it is, however, 
proper to allow them ſome ſupport; for in 
America, their native ſoil,. they climb up trees 
to a conſiderable height; ſo that here they are 
proper furniture for the ſhrubbery quarters to 
climb among trees and buſhes. 

Their propagation is either by layers in au- 
tumn, which will be well rooted in one year ; 
or, as they ſpread exceedingly in root, ſending 
up many thoots, theie being ſeparated in au- 
tumn, each with roots to it, will form proper 
plants. 
They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds ſown in 


ring in the apen ground, half an inch deep; 


4 


| trailing and fcarce a foot long; 


| ſpreadin 
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they will riſe the ſame year, managing-them 
as other hardy ſeedlings. Pry 

MEN THA, Mint, Penny-Royal, &c- 
; The-plants are hardy, herbaceous, aroma- 
tie perennials. for the kitchen- garden, of ad- 
mirable ſalutiferons properties, both for culi- 
nary purpoſes and medicine ; have all creeping 
perennial roots, ſending up ſtalks annually ; 
ſome ere& and two or three feet high, others 
| | the forts 
are garniſhed with ſimple oblong and oval 
leaves, and terminated by verticillate- ſpikes, 
and cluſters of numerous ſmall, monopeta- 
lous, tubulous flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 
Charaders.) CALYx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, erect, five · parted, and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA is monopetalous, tubular, erect, and 
divided into four parts, the upper largeſt and 
emarginated. STAMINA, four didynamious 
filaments, and roundiſh anthere. PrsT11.- 
uadrifid germen, lender ſtyle, and 
difid ſtigma. PErRICARPIUM, none; 
tour ſeeds lodged in the calyx. 
To this genus is joined the Pulegium, or 
Penay-Royal. F | 
There are many ſpecies of Mentha, moſt 
of which grow wild in this country by the 
des of brooks, rivers, and watery ditches ; 
but of which there are ſeldom more than three 
ſpecies cultivated, via. common green Spear- 
Mint—Pepper-Mint—and Pulegium, or Pen- 
ny-Royal. | | 
The moſt material ſpecies are, 
I. MENTHA v:ridis. 
Green Long-ltaved, or common Spear-Aint.] 
Hath long, creeping, very ſpreading roots; 
upright, ſquare, ſingle, green ſtalks, riſing two 
or three feet high; garnithed with ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſerrated, cloſe- ſitting, ſmooth, very green 
leaves; and the ſtalks terminated by purpliſh 
flowers, in oblong erect ſpikes ; the ſtamina 
longer than the corolla. | 
Harieties.] Broad-leaved—narrow-leaved— 
curled-leaved—variegated-leaved—filver-ſ{trip- 
ed-leaved gold: ſtriped teaved. | 
This is the ſpecies of Mentha the moſt com- 
monly eſteemed and cultivated in kitchen-gar ; 
dens for all culinary uſes, as for ſauces, ſal- 
lads, &c. alſo to dry for winter; and for ſeve- 
ral medica purpoſes: and the curled-leaved 
and variegated ſorts of it are employed in the 
pleaſure-garden for variety. It grows wild in 
England, but has been long cultivated in gar- 
dens, and is ſuperior in quality to the two 
immediately ſucceeding ſpecies, which are alſo 
of the Spear-Mintikind. + 45 
The appellation Spear-Mint is derived from 
the ſpearike form of the ſpikes of flowers. 
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roots; upright, branchy, purple ſtalks, two 
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2. MexTra flveftris. © 
Wild h _ bee, Mint. Hath long, 


thick, ſpreading Yoots ; upright, ſquare ſtalks, 
two feet and a half bigh; oblong, ſerrated, 
hoary, cloſe-furting leaves; and the ſtalks ter- 


minated by pale- red flowers in oblong ere” 


ſpikes, the ſtamina longer than the corolla. 

. MexnTHA rotundrfolta. 

und - lente Spear - Mint.) Hath long 
ſpreading roots; upright ſtalks, two feet high ; 
large, roundiſh-ovate, rough, crenated, cloſe- 


fitting leaves; and the ſtalk terminated by 


flowers in obtong erect ſpikes. 

Theſe laſt two ſpecies, AMentha fyloeftris 
and round fia, grow wild in this country in 
moiſt places, are often diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Horſe-Mint, and are ſometimes cul- 
tivated, though they are ſuppoſed inferior to the 
firſt ſpecies, Aentha vwiridis, which is wy 
diſtinguiſhable from both theſe ſpecies, as a 
from the following : 

MEexTHA 


rperita. 
e Mins} Hah long, thick, creeping 


feet and a half 12 garniſhed” with oval- 
oblong, ſerrated, dark- leaves, having 
ſoot-ſtalks; and the ſtalks and branches ter- 
minated by purple flowers in roundiſh heads; 
the ſtamina ſhorter than the corolla, 

This ſpecies is of a fragrant, warm, pene- 
trating flavour; is in univerſal eſtimation as a 
medicmal herb, greatly uſed for diſtilling, and 
of which is prepared that fine ſalutary cordial, 


called Pepper-Mint Water. 


. MExNTHA gentilis. | 

Blender Red-flalked, er Bafil-ſcented Mint.) 
Salks fender, reddiſh, leaves ovate, acute- 
ſawed; flowers in whorls, with ſtamina ſhort- 
er than the corolla. | 

Variety.) Orange Mint. 

6. MExTHA cr7/pa. | 

Curled-leaved Mit.] The leaves hearted, 
indented, waved-cur ſeſſile; and flowers 

owing in heads, having the ſtamina equal- 
Bo the corolla. 

following varieties of Mentha are of 
different ſpecies, and cultivated principally for 
vari W Mint, havin ER leaves, 
ſmelling like orange-peel—gold-ſtriped oran 
Weid * Mint — reddiſh dung 
Mint — hoary white Mint — filvery ſported 
Mint—hoary variegated white and green Mint 
—— white and green, tinged with red. 
Moſt of theſe varietics are ftr y ſcented, 
ſome like an orange, others reſembling balm, 
and ſome like penny royal, 
Penny- Royal Kinds, 
5 MzEnTHA Pulegium. 


ulegium, 1 Penny- Royal.] Hach ſmall, 


b ke ks, ſpreading every way, 


by parting the roots, b 


- 
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fibry, very ſpreading roots; ſmall, ; trailing, 


taking root as advance ; garniſhed with 
ſmall, oval, obtuſe, lightly crenated leaves ; 
and the ſtalks terminated by verticilli of pur- 
ple flowers, having the ſtamina longer than 
n 
is ſpecies is a aromatic; it gro 

wild upon commons, &c. in many parts of 
Britain, and is cultivated in kitchen-gardens 
as a culinary herb. | | 

8, MENTHA cervine. * 

Stag, or Upright Penm-Noyal.] Riſes with 
ereQ ſtalks, branching on every fide, a foor 
and a half high; garnithed with linear or very 
narrow 'thickiſh leaves; and terminated by 
verticilli of purple flowers. Inc's 

All theſe fix ſpecies of Mentha, and reſpec- 
tive varieties, are perennial in root, but the 


© | ſtalks riſe in ſpring and an} in autumn. 


They flower is jus and July : the flowers. 
are moſtly very ſmall, each of one tubular 
— of no beauty, and are ſucceeded by ripe 
eeds in autumn; but the ſeeds are rarely uſed, 
the plants being all generally propa either 


or by curing y young's ſet plants, 


plants are all exceedingly hardy, and 
proſper in any common foil of e a 
once planted, continue of many years' dura- 
tion by the roots. 74 
They are all of a warm, fragrant, aroma- 
tic, and cordial nature, and their virtues 


reſide in their ſtalks and leaves; and moſt of 


the Mint kinds poſſeſs excellent medical pro- 


perties. 

With reſpect to their particular merit as 
garden plants ; the common green Spear-Mint 
is valuable both as a culinary and medical 
herb; but the Pepper-Mint principally for 
medical uſes, and for which it is greatly 
eſteemed, and is generally diſtilled : and the 
Penny-Royals are proper both for kitchen 
uſes and medicine. Obſerving, that for all of 
which purpoſes they merit culture in every 
kitchen- garden, where they ſhould be difpoſed 
either in four-fect-wide having foot-and- 
a-half alleys between, the plants placed in rows 

ngthways in the beds, fix or ſeven rows in 
each, or planted in borders in rows the ſame 
diſtance. 

Bur as are empl both principally 
in the 88 EM EY ero- 
matic herbs, and ſome ſorts to introduce occa- 
ſionally in the pleafure-ground for variety 
more ornament, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that for general domeſtic purpoſes, the 
Mentha viridis, or green Spear-Mint, is of 


the moſt eſtimation to uſe commonly as a 
hen 


MEN 


kitchen or culinary plant of the Mint kind, 
as being rather of a more mild agreeably-aro- 
matic flayour. than .the others; though the 
other Spear-Mint kinds are alſo uſed occaſion- 
ally, or rather, however, more eligibly, for di. 
illi , or to dry for keeping, chan to uſe green 
in the kitchen; but the Pepper- Mint being of a 

uliar warm flavour and quality, is proper on- 
L. for diſtilling; and of the A . a8 7 kinds 
x Pulegium is the principal fort to ule domeſ- 
tically ; likewiſe res. that when re- 
quired to admit any of the ſpecies of Meni 
in collections of plants for variety or ohſer- 
vation, they may be diſperſed in any of the 
common borders, &c. in ſmall bunches, each 
ſort 8 in a varied order, in aſſemblage 
with other hardy herbaceous perennials, in 
which they will effect an agreeable diverſity 
in ſummer. 

On che above different occaſions all the 
ſorts may be planted in ſpring, ſummer, or 
autumn, either by flips or parting the roots in 
ſpring or autumn, or by young off: ſet plants 
riſing thickly in any old beds in the ſpring 
months, and by cuttings of the green ſtalks 
in the early part of ſummer: and by all of 
which, thoſe of the ſpring and ſummer plant- 
ing will acquire full growth the ſame year in 
ſummer, and which, in the economical kinds, 
will auain perfection for gathering young. 
and in advanced mature growth, for general 
uſe, in plentiful ſupphes from May or June 
tll September or October, &e. 

Mint for kitchen uſes is proper to gather in 
ſpring and ſummer, &c. when from about 
one, two, or three to ſix inches or a foot or 
more high; or when of advanced growth, may 
generally crop the young tops more or leſs, as 
required on different occaſions for immediate 
uſe; they will break out below in ſucceſſional 

oung productions; at the ſame time may 
R ſome cut down cloſe, to furniſh a ſup- 
ply of young bottom ſhoots; but likewiſe 
permit a principal portion to advance in full 
wth, or nearly beginning to flower in 
une and July, bein hen in beſt perfection 
to cut either 5 diſtilling, or to. dry and houſe 


ſor winter ſervice; and for which latter pur- 


poſe ſhould always gather a plentiful ſupply 
annually of the 1 kinds rather be- 
fore they come into flower. 
For kitchen uſes, the common green Mint 
and Penny-Royal are the moſt proper whilſt 
oung and tender, as in ſpring beginning of 
oor: og but by cutting down ſome of their 
ſtalks en in ſummer and autumn, e- 
ſpecially the Mint, a ſucceſſion of young ſhoots 
may be continued riſing from the bottom all 
ſpring and ſummer, until Odtober or November; 
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and by the aid of hot-beds, young Mint may 
be obtained all winter until he common bn 


comes up in ſpring, as directed in their propa- 
gation. FG 

But when any of the ſorts of Mentha are 
required for drying to keep, or are wanted 
for diſtilling or other medical uſes, they ſhould 
be permitted to grow a foot high at leaſt, be- 
fore gathering them, or advance to nearly 
their full height, or till juſt beginning to form 
for flowering ; not longer ; for in. that ſtate, 
and while the ſtalks and leaves are in full ſuc- 
culent growth, they are generally then in the 
greateſt perfection for thoſe purpoſes. 

When any of theſe plants are intended to 
be dried for keeping for winter uſe, cut them 
in dry weather, and ſpread them in a dry airy 
place to dry, but not in the ſun, which would. 
dry them too faſt, and exhauſt their goodneſs ;. 
therefore mark this, and ſpread them, or hang 
them up in bunches, where they may be out 
of the wet and fun, and dry gradually, then 
bunched up and houſed for the winter. 

Propagation of the Mint Kinds. 

Previous to the work of propagation, we 
will in the firſt place juſt hint, that for the 
reception of all. the ſorts for uſe, prepare, in 
the kitchen-garden, either ſome convenient 
border, or four-fcer-wide beds, having foot- 
and-halt alleys between, for the convenience 
of going in to clean, water, and cut the crops, 
as alſo for earthing the beds a liitle in autumn, 
by way of dreſſing, both for neatneſs and to 
encourage the plants. | 

But to the propagation: all the ſorts of Mint 
are propagated either by parting the roots, by 
young oft-ſet plants, or by cuttings. 

By parting the Roots, —ln autumn or early 
in bring, before the young ſhoots begin to 
appear, dig up from any old plantation a quan- 
tity of roots, and divide them into ſmaller 
parts, and of which chuſe the ſtrongeſt and 
tretheſt for planting : then proceed to plant 
them in drills, which draw with an hoe length - 
ways the bed, or it borders, croſs- ways, an inch 
and a half deep, and half a foot aſunder; and a- 
long the bottom of each dnll place the roots. 
of the Mint thinly, covering them over with. 
the earth, to the depth of the drills; then 
lightly rake the ſurface ſmooth, and the work 
is done.. | 
They will readily grow, and afford plenty 
of young Mint the enſuing you and ſum- 
mer, for ſallads and culinary. uſes; alſo, if 
ſuffered to run up, will afford one or two 
good cuttings at full growth for drying, or for 
diſtilling. | 
By Yours Plants.—la beds of Mint of a year 
or more ſtanding, young ſhoots riſe numerous- 


| 


| ly. 
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ly in ſpring, ſo as to admit of thinning ; and a 
quantity of the moſt robuſt of which, drawn 
out with fibres ᷓ &eir bottom, form fine ſets or 
plants for making a new plantation; therefore 
in March, Az or May, when the ſhoots 
are.advanced three or four to five or fix inches 
long, take the opportunity of ſhowery weather, 
and proceed to take up a quantity of the ſtrong- 
eft, having a kmfe to aſk in raiſing and ſe- 
parating them from the old roots; they will 


readily rife with roots to each; then proceed 


with line and dibble to plant them in rows, 
6x inches apart, and four inches afunder in 
the rows, inſerting each plant half way into 
the ground, and finiſh with a good watering, 
repeating it occaſioually, and they will very 
ſoon take root, ſpread at bottom, and afford a 
full crop the ſame year. | 

By Cuttings.—-In May or June, in moiſt 
weather, cut off a quantity ot the ſtrongeſt 
ſhoots or ſtalks near the bottom, and divide 
them mto cuttings fix inches long : plant 
them by dibble in rows, fix inches aſunder, 
in beds as above, give water directly, and re- 
peat it in dry weather; they will ſoon take 
root, ſpread at bottom, and produce a full crop 
the ſame ſummer. 

The above three methods of propagation 
hold good with all the forts of Mint. 


. Obſerve, however, thoſe deſigned to form 
variety. in the pleaſure- garden ſhould be diſ- 


poſed in patches in different parts. 

A plantation of Mint for uſe will afford 
ſeveral cuttings every ſummer, when it is only 
required young for preſent uſe, for culinary 
purpoſes ; but when required for ing to 
keep till winter, or wanted green for diſtillin 
or any medical uſe, they ſhould generally be 
ſuffered to ſtand until June or July, till nearly 
full grown, and juit coming into flower; 
which being then cut down cloſe, the roots 
will ſend up another crop fit to cut again in 
Auguſt or September, or towards Michaelmas: 
each general cutting, whether to be cut young, 
or when at full growth, ſhould always be cut 
as cloſe to the ground as poſſible. 

The general. culture. of all the forts is 
clearing them from weeds in ſpring and ſum- 
mer, cutting down all remaining ſtalks every 


autumn; clearing off alſo any autumnal weeds ; 


and in October or November dig the alleys. 
and ſpread a little of the earth over the = by 
this will give an air of culture and neatneſs, 
and prove beneficial to the crop. | 

A plantation of Mint, &c. will be of many 
years duration: but to have a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of $ 1s full crops, a freſh plan- 
tation ſhould be made eyery four or five 
years. 


| 
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Forcing Mint for Winter Uſe. 1 
uired in win- 
ter for ſallads, ſauces, &c. but this can only be 


Young green Mint is often 
obtained by aid of hot-beds ; and the common 
green Mint is the rooms ſort ; therefore, 
any time in winter November until the 
beginning of February, a hot-bed may be 
made for:this purpoſe. Make it but moderate; 
about two feet thick of dung will be ſufficient, 
and covered with garden- frames and glaſſes, 
or, in default thereof, may be arched over and 
covered with mats; as ſoon as it is made and 


framed, earth it over with rich mould, fix 


inches thick; then take up a quantity of the 
green or Spear-Mint roots from a bed, &c, in 
the natural ground, and ſpread them cloſe to- 

ether upon the ſurface of the earth of the 

ot-bed, and mould them over cloſely an inch 
deep with fine earth, and put on the lights; 
or if mat-coverings are uſed, cover only on 
nights, and bad weather; but frames and 


glaſſes are the moſt eligible ſor the middle of 
winter; obſerying to open the lights to let off 


the tieam, and to admit freſh. air: the plants 


will ſoon come up-plentifully,- when continue 


to admit freſh air in fine weather, and give 
moderate waterings, and they will ſoon be 
ready for uſe in young green tops, fit to gather. 

When the plants thus raiſed are an inch or 
two high, or a little-leſs or more, they may be 
cropped fer uſe; they will readily break out 
again, and freſh ſhoets riſe from the bottom; 


ſo that the ſame bed will furniſh a ſupply of 


plants a long time; and two beds, made at dif- 
terent times, may be ſufficient for the whole 
winter. | 

By the above practice of forcing Mint, you 
may obtain it young and green from the time 
the natural ground Mint _ off in autumn, 
until it comes in again in ſpring. 

Or ſome roots planted. thick in large pots 
and. placed in a hot-houſe, &c. will quickly 
ſhoot and furniſh plants of young green 
Mint for fallads, ſauces, &c. as above. 

MW hen it is, however, intended to force Mint 


every winter, a ſmall freſh plantation ſhould 


be made annually in the open ground for that 
purpoſe, to furniſh, a ſufficiency of roots fit 
to take up at forcing time, without diſturbing 
thoſe of the principal crop. 
Propagation, &c. of the: Penny-Royal Kinds, 
th the Penny-Royal ſpecies delight in a 
moiſt foil ; they, however, will both proſper 
in any good earth of the kitchen- garden. 
They are propagated in great plenty either 
by ſlipping their roots, in autumn or ſpring, 
or by flips or cuttings of their rooting-ſtalks, 
which ſpreading upon the ground emit roots 


trom every part; and ſhoots of them may be 


taken 
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taken off plentifully in ſpring, each well fur- 
niſhed with roots; the flips or cuttings, in 
either way, are to be planted by dibble, in 
rows a foot aſunder; they will quickly ſet to 
rowing, and ſpread about each way, a 
furniſh a full crop for uſe in ſpring and ſummer. 
Their culture is nearly the ſame as the Mint, 
and a plantation will be ot ſeyeral years'duration. 
For the Green-houſe. 

9. MENTHA canarienſis. 
Canary Shrubby Mint. ]. Stem: under-ſhrub- 
by, leaves oval, crenated, oppoſite, and flowers 
in forking ſpikes at the axillas. This muſt be 


kept in pots, to have ſhelter of a green-houſe | 


or frame in winter; and is propagated by cut- 


tings in ſummer, | , 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, (Ficoides) 


Fig-Marigold. 712 A 

This genus compriſes a numerous tribe- of 
ſucculent, curious, floriferous exotics, of- 
frica, for the green-houſe collection, &c. con- 
ſiſting of one or two annuals, and many per- 
_—_— ; all of them with very ſucculent 
ſtalks and branches, ſome trailing and herba- 
ceous, others erect and ſhrubby, and ſome 
acaulous; garniſhed with thick ſucculent leaves, 
of various ſingular forms in different ſpecies ; 
and — — multipartite flowers. 

Claſs and order, Icaſandria Pentagynia. 

Charafers.] CALYx is monophyllous, a- 
cutely five-parted and permanent.  CoroL- 
2-A is monopetalous,: and deeply divided into 


many narrow ſpear-ſhaped ſegments in ſeve- 


ral ſeries. STAMINA, twenty or more fila- 


ments, and capillary antheræ. P1STILLUM, 


an | obtuſe five-cornered germen under the 


corolla; and moſtly five, but ſometimes ten. 
or more ſtyles, with ſimple ſtigmas. PERI- 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh fleſhy capſule, having 
as many cells as there are ſtyles, with. nume- 
rous roundiſh ſeeds. | 

There are numerous different ſpecies, all 
African plants, many from the Cape of 
Good Hope ; above torty of which are re- 
tained in our gardens for variety, four or five 
of. which are annual ; all the reſt are peren- 
nial; for the green-houſe collection ;. and all 
the ſorts are of the ſucculent: tribe, both in 
ſtalk and leaves, ſome: with. trailing ſtenis, 
ſome with ſhrubby- fitm ſtems, others looſe 
and pendulous, and ſome acaulous ; and their 


leaves being moſtly thick and fleihy, are of 


MES 


Tender Annual Sorts. + = 
1. MESEMBRYANTHEMURNI allinum. 
Cryſtalline eee hy commonly 
called Diamond Ficoides; or Ice-Plant.] Riſes: 


nd þ with a ſhort, thick, ſucculent ſtalk, di iding 


low into many trailing, very ſpreading, ſuc - 
culent branches, beſpan all over with ice- 
like pimples, very pellucid and glittering ; 
oval, undulate, alternate, papuloſe or pim- 
ply, glittering leaves; and from the ſides of 
the branches numerous, almoſt. cloſe- ſitting, 

white flowers, tinged: with red or- erunſon ; 

ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed in autumn-- 

This fingular and curious plant being cloſe- 
ly covered with large pellucid pimples, full of 
moiſture, ſhinin brilliantly like diamonds or 
bubbles of ice, thence derives its name: it is 
much eſteemed- by the curious for its ſingu- 
larity, and highly merits a place amongſt the 
tender annuals of the pleaſure-garden. 
5 2.  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM pinnatifi- 
dum. ; 

Fagged-leaved Mcſembryanthemum.] Riſes 
with a red ſucculent ſtalk, garniſhed with 
pinnatifid leaves, rounded at their edges; the 
flowers ariſe on pedicles from che ſides of the 
branches, confifting of numerous linear yel- 
low. petals and antheræ. The whole plant is 
ſprinkled over with glittering particles like the 
above, to which it bears ſome affinity in its 
duration, and requires the ſame cultivation. 
See Propagation and Culture. 2 

Perennial Sorts, all for the Green- Houſe. 

3. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM geniculiffo- 
rum. 
Jointed, or Axillary-flowered Meſembryan- 
tie mum. ] Hath a ſhrubby ſucculent ſtalk; 
halt-cylindric, papulote or pimply, diſtinct 
leaves; and white flowers, ſitting cloſe to 
the axillas, having quadrifid cups. 

4. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Hern. 

N:ght-flowering Meſembryantemum.] Hatk 
a thick, ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalk; halt-cylin- 
dric, ſmooth, diſtinct leaves; and purple and 
white flowers- on foot-ſtalks, having - quadri- 
hd cups; the flowers opening on nights, 

5. MESEMBRYANTHEAMUM /plendens. 

Brag ht Shining Mc/embryanthemum,] Hath 
a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculentitalk and branches, 
ſemi-cylindric, -recurved,. unſpotted, ſmooth 
leaves, growing diſtinct in cluſters; and 
whitiſh flowers, having the cups terminating 


many different ſhapes, &c. in different ſpecies; in digitate points. 


ſome long and round like a cylinder, others 
three- ſquare, ſome taper, ſome tongue-thaped, 
ſcymitar-ſhaped, &c. ſome oppoſite and con- 


6. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM wmbellatum. 
Unmbellated /Meſembryanthemum.] Hath a 
ſhrubby; firm, ſucculent ſtalk ; awl-thaped, 


nate, or connected at the bate, and ſome di- | rough-{potted leaves, connate at the baſe, but 


ſunct; many are papuloſe, or pimply, others, 
punctated, or dotted; ſome impunctated, or. 
eatirely ſpotleſs, or ſmooth, &c. as follow, 


ipreading at top; and white flowers in a co- 
rymbus reſembling an umbel. 


7. MESEMBRYANTHE MUM cal/amforme. 
Calamfermy 


leaves, connate at the baſe. 


925 
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Calamiform, or Quail-leaved Me embryanthe- 
mum. J Is acaulous, or without 


or Ik ;. almoſt 
cylindric-ta per impunctated or ſpotleſs, a- 
ſcending leaves, connate at the baſe ; and oCta- 
gynous, or eight-ſtyled, White flowers. 

8. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM bell:id:flonum. 
- Daiſy-flowered Mefſembryanthemum.] Is a- 
caulous, or without ftalk ; narrow, three-cor- 
nered, ſpotleſs leaves, having the top in- 
dented into three parts; and imall purpliſh 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM deltoides. 

Deltoide-leaved Meſembryanthemum.) Hath 
2 loofe ſucculent ſtalk; delroide-triangular, 
ſhort, thick, indented, ſpotleſs, diſtinct leaves; 
and pale-purple, fragrant flowers, t:ngly. 

10. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM dGarbatum. 
- Bearded Star-pointed Meſembryanchemum. ] 
Hath a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtalk and 
branches; ſub-oval, papuloſe, or pimply 
leaves, diſtin, bearded at the point in a ra- 
dius ; and purple flowers. 

It. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM heſprdium: 

Briftly Aeſembryanthemum.] Hath a ſhrub- 
by, fim, ſucculent, hiſpid, downy ſtalk ; cy- 
lindrical, papuloſe, diſtinct leaves; and pale- 
purple flowers. 

Farieties.) With violet-coloured flowers 
with orange-coloured flowers red flowers. 
12. MESEMBRYANTREMUM v://oſum. 

Hairy Mefembryanthemum.} Hath a ſhrub- 
by, firm, fucculent, hairy ſtalk ; narrow, ſe- 
mi - cylindric, channeled, downy, ſpotleſs 


13. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM ſcabrum. 

Rough-leauved Meſembryanthemum.] Hath a 
ſhrubby, ſucculent ftalk ; awl-thaped, diſtinct 
leaves, having all the under - ſide very rough 
and prickly; and violet-coloured flowers, 
with chaffy cups. | 

14. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM emargina- 
tum. 

Emarginated, or Neotched-flowered Meſem- 
Bryant hemum.] Hath a ſhrubby, ſucculent 
ſtalk; awl-ſhaped, roughiſh leaves, in cluſ- 
ters; and purple flowers, having the petals 
emarginated, and with ſpinous cups. 
ts. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM wncinatum. 

Uncinated Meſembryanthemum, or Buck ;- 
korn Ficoides, ] Hath a ſhrubby, jointed, ſuc- 
culent ſtalk ; having the joints terminated b 
triangular, acute-pointed, connate leaves, in- 
dented underneath ; and purple flowers. 

16, MESEMBRYANTHEMUM /pinoſum. 

Spinous, or N Meſembryant he- 
mum. ] Hath a ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalk and 
branc armed with branching ſpines ; ta- 
per, three-{quare, punctated, ing 
and reddiſh-purple flowers. 


leaves; 
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Tuberous-rooted Meſembryanthemum.) Hatch 
a headed, tuberous wa ſhrubby, = ſuc- 
_ 3 re bliſtered or pim- 
ply, diſtinct leaves, patulous or ſpreading at 
top; and purple flowers. oy e 

18. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM ipulaceum. 
Stipulaceous, or Bordered-leaved Mejembry- 
anthemum.)] Hach a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent 
ſtem; ſub-triquetrous, compreſſed, punctated, 
diſtinct leaves, in cluſters, having the baſe bor- 
dered; and purple flowers, nearly in a co- 
rymbus. 2 

19. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM craffifolium. 

Craſſifoliated, or Thick-leaved Meſembry- 
anthemum.] Hath a _ cylindrical, looſe, 


{creeping ſtem; ſemi-cylindrical, thick, ſmooth, 


connate leaves, triquetrous at the top; and 
purple flowers. | 

20. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM falcatum. 

Falcated, or Crooked-leaved Meſembryanthe « 
mum.] Hath a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtem ; 
ſub-ſcymitar-ſhaped, incurved, punctated, di- 
ſtinct leaves; and purple flowers. 

21 MESEMBRYANTHEMUM glomeratum, 

Glomerated, or Crawded-ſpiked Me/: | 
anthemum.] Huh a ſhrubby, ſucculent, dif- 
fuſe, paniculated ftalk ; cylindrical trigonous, 
compreſſed, incurved, punctated leaves; and 
numerous purple flowers in conglomerated 
panicles. ek 5.4 

22. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Joreum. 

Loreated, or Leathery-flalked M:ſembryan- 
themum.] Hath a looſe, pendulous, ſucculent 
ſtalk ; ſemi-cylindrical, long, recurved, con- 
nate leaves, in cluſters, having the interior 
part of the baſe gibbous; and reddiſh purple 
flowers. | 
F 23. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM filamento- 
um. | 

Filamentous-flowered * anthemum.] 
Hath a pendulous, looſe, fucculent ſtem, di- 


| viding into ws is branches ; triquetrous, 


flightly-punctated leaves, almoſt connate at 
their baſe, with rough angles ; and ſmall-pe- 
taled, obſolete- purple flowers. 

24. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM acinaciforme. 

Scymitar-leaved Meſembryanthemum.] Hath 
a looſe, procumbent ſtalk ; ſcymitar-ſhaped, 
ſpotleſs, connate leaves, having angular 
rough keels ; and purple flowers, with 15 - 


y.| ſhaped petals. 


2 6. . micans. 
littering - leaved mbryanthemum. 
Hath a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent, rough or 
ſub-cylindrical, pimply, filvery, glittering, di- 
* 8» 
ſtinct leaves; and orange-coloured flowers. 
26. MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM ro/tratum. 
Roflrated, or Heron's-bill Meſembryanthe- 


17. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM tuberoſum. - 


mum. ] Is acaulous, or without ſtalks ; ſe- 
mi-cylindric, connate leaves, having — 
out · ſi 
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orange within. 


oles oval-cordate ſhaped. | | 


Saſe ; and yellow flowers in cluſters. 


M ES 
ich tubercles; and yellow 


out- ide ſet w 


* 


flowers. e b 


27. MesrusRYANTHEMUN corniculatum. 
OCornicilated, ar Horned-leaved Meſembiy- 


anthemum.] Hath a looſe, creeping, fuccu- 


lent ſtalk ; triquetrous-ſemi-cylindric, horned, 
rough, punQured, connate Jeaves ; and yel- 


low and orange- coloured flowers, with ten 


ſtyles. | 26; HR „ l 
28. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM ice rt. 
Tioo- coloured Maſembryantlie mum. ] Hath a 

ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtem; awl-ſhaped, | 

ſmooth, punctated, diſtinct leaves; and two- 
coloured flowers, i. e. purple without and 


wy 


„ 


29. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM glaucum. 

Glaucous, or Grey-leaved Meſembryanthe- 
mum. ] Hath an erect, ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtem ; 
three-ſquare, acute, punctated, diſtinct leaves; 
and yellow flowers, having the calycinal foli- 


30. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM gens. 
Ringent-flowered Moeſembryantlemum, or 
Dog's chap Ficoides.] Is ſub-acaulous, or al- 
moſt without ſtalk ; thick, three-cornered, 
ciliate, indented, ' dotted leaves; and yellow 
NM | 
Variety.) Cat's-chap Meſembryantliemum. 
31. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM difforme. 
Different formed leaved Meſembryanthe- 
»-um.] Having thick, dotted, connate leaves 
of two or more different forms; and yellow 
flowers. | 
32. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM do/abriforme. 


Axe-leaved Meſembryanthemum. ] Hath low, 


procumbent, ſucculent ſtalks ; axe-ſhaped, 


punctated leaves; and yellow flowers, open- 

ing on nights. . | 
33: MESEMBRYANTHEMUM expanſum. 
Expanded. leaved Meſembryanthemum. | Hath 

low, looſe, procumbent, ſucculent ſtalks; 


ſpear- ſhaped, plane, expanded, impunctated, 


or unſpotted, diſtinct leaves, oppoſite and al- 
ternate, at a diſtance; and yellow flowers, 
white within. | ; 

4. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM /{inguiforme. 
3 Me ſembryanthemum.] ls a- 


caulous, or without ſtalk; tongue-ſhaped, 
tall, impunctated, ſmooth leaves, having very 


thick margins; and large yellow flowers, 


with ten ſtyles. 


Varieties.) With broad leaves—with nar- 
row leaves—long-leaved. 
35. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM weruculatim. 
| Peeuculiform, or 1 Meſembryanthe- 
mum. ] Hath a ſhrubby, firm, ſucculent ſtalk, 
three-ſquare-cylindric, bowed, acute, unſpot- 
ted, pellueid, iſtinct leaves, connate at the 


leaves. 


M E 5! 


36. MESEMBRY AwTHEMUSL tebtügſum. 


i Tartuo/e Olive-leaved: Meſembryanthemum.] 
Hath a low, looſe, . | 3 
ſtalk ; plane, oblong · Gal, ſub-· papilloſe, con- 
nate leaves, in cluſters; White flowers wick 
laffron middles, having triphyilous two-horn- 
ed cups. r 1. hrs” oft vob 
7. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM albidum. 
Aite-leaved Meſembryanthemum.) Is acau- 


# lous, having three- ſquare, thick, firm, entire 


leaves, of a whitiſh, colour; and large golden- 
yellow flowers. e 
38. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM pugion:forme. 
Dagger leaved Meſembryanthemum.] Hath 
a ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalk ; awl-ſhaped, tri- 
quetrous, very long, ſpotleſs, alternate leaves; 
8 golden- yellow flowers, with ten 
y ES. f in + | 
39. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM ſerratum. 
. Serrated-leaved © Fico:des.] © ith awl- 
ſhaped three-fided punctured leaves, having 
on 


the keel- angle contrary ſawed. Ap 


40. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM forficatum. 
Forked Meſembryanthemum.} Having a two- 
edged ſucculent ſtalk; ſcymitar- ſhaped, ob- 
tuſe, unſpotted, connate leaves, thorny at the 
point. | engen nn 
41. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM Tripalium. 
IT ripolium —er Sen Star-wort Ficaides.] 
aving a looſe ſingle ſtalk, ſpear-thaped, 
plane, unſpotted leaves; placed alternate. 
4432. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM edule. 
Eatable fruited Ficoides.] Having a two- 
edged ſtalk, equally-triangular, acute upright 
leaves, with the keel ſa wet. 
43- MESEMBRYANTHEMUM termfolium. | 
Small-flender-leaved Ficoides.] With half. 
cylindric, awl-ſhaped, long, ſlender, ſmooth 
; PLE. be 30 Lee ll $45 12 © $24 #2 j 
Annual Kinds of leſs note 
44. MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM apf u m. 
Coptic Egyptian Ficeides.] Wich leaves half. 
cylindric, punply, diſtinct;; flowers axillary, 
lefhie.-+; iky, . 
45. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM pmeridianum. 
Afternoon-flowerimg Ficordes. ] With planith, 
broad-ſpear-{haped, ſmooth, diſtinct leaves, 
ſomewhat ciliated. _ 1 fee 0 4 
46. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM nod:florum. 
Knot-flowering Ficoides.] With leaves ſome- 
what cylindric, obtuſe, ciliated at the baſe. 
All theſe ſpecies of Ae/embryanttemum be- 
ing originally natives of Africa, they, in this 
country, require the culture adapted for other 
tender exotics of ſimilar temperature; the an- 
nual ſorts requiring to be raiſed in hot-beds un- 
der glaſſes till June, and then willlive in the open 
air till the end of ſummer or autumn, When 
the cold terminates their exiſtence; and the 


33388 
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nial ſorts muſt aſſemble with So 
ouſe exotics to have ſhelter of that conterva- 


tory in wintery Bl the ſorts, both annual and 
perennial, are of ſucculent growth, in ſtalk, 
branches, and leaves, as before ſuggeſted ; of 
which the annuals are but of one ſummer's 


duration, and are plants of curious ſingularity, | 


particularly the firſt fort, which is the moſt 
noted of the annual kinds in our gardens; the 
fecond is allo curious in ns pinnatifid leaves, 
and numerous glittering particles ſomewhat 
ſimilar to the former ; and as to the perennial 
ſpecies, they are wholly of ſome years“ dura- 
bility in root, and moſtly durable in ſtem, 
branches, and foliage ; thoſe deſcribed ſhrub- 
by, rife with firm ftems of different heights, 
often branchy ; the others, deſcribed pendulous, 
have looſe ſtraggling ſtems and branches, in- 


clining to the ground; and the acaulous ſorts | 


have no ſtalks at all: their leaves are univer- 
fally very thick, ſucculent, fleſhy, and of ſo 
many various ſhapes, ſituations, directions, 
and many of them curioully punctured or 
dotted with tranſparent points; others papil- 
loſe, or covered with pellucid pimples, as in 
each reſpective deſcrĩption; that, together, 1 
exhibit a ſingularly agreeable variety at all 
tines of the year, and merit a place in every 
Curious uſe collection. They are 
alſo very ornamental in their flowers, which 
in different ſorts appear at different ſeaſons of 
the year, as in ng, ſummer, autumn, and 
winter, and many o 
to appear covered with their flowers. 
The flowers of all the ſpecies are univer- 
ſally monopetalous, but each is multifid or 
finely divided, almoſt to the bottom, into nu- 
merous narrow ſegments, in ſeveral ſeries, all 
uniting at the baſe, a ing like ſome forts 
of marigolds, and which in their native ſoil, 
Africa, are ſucceeded by abundance of fruit, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like a fig: hence the name 
Fig- Mari (Ficoides). _ 
The eſembryanthemum cryſtallinum and 
prinnatifidum are very tender annuals while 
7oung ; are raiſed annually from ſeed in ſpring, 
by ail ef hesbeds; wat une, he tr. 
endure the open air till October, and then 
wholly perifh ; though if in autumn they are 
placed in a hot-houſe, they will often live all 
winter; ny are commonly planted in pots, 
to move to different parts occaſionally ; but if 
planted in the full ground, they grow conſi- 
derabiy ſtronger, even to luxuriancy; they 
however, when confined in pots, flower the 
moſt abundantly, and ripen plenty of ſeeds. 
All the perennial ſorts are of te tempera- 
ture of reen-houſe plants, ſo muſt be kept 
conſtantly in pots to move to that — 


wich v 


the ſorts ſo floriferous as | 


 thereabouts, continuing the admiſſion of air, 
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tory in winter ; though ſome of the ſhrubby 
kinds are hardy enough to ſucceed all winter 
under A. ron ey and ſometimes in a 
warm r againſt a ſouth wall ; it is, how- 
ever, proper to allow the principal part.the 
winter's ſhelter of a green-houſe. | 

As all the forts are of a ſucculent nature, 
always replete with moiſture, they ſhould be 
potted in a poor, light, dry earth; if ſandy, 
or of a rubbiſhy nature, the better; however, 
any common light ſandy earth, free from 
dung, is proper, or a compoſt of light dry ma- 
2 See CoMPosT. | 

require ſhelter from October till May 
or June, muſt have but little water in winter, 
but frequent in ſummer, when in the open air 
in dry weather. 
Propagation and general Culture. 

Their propagation is, all the annual ſorts 
A y in ſpring in a hot- bed; and 
all the others by cuttings of their ſtalks or 


branches, r 
a 


though their rooting may be facilit 
of artificial heat: obſerve the following direc- 
tions for each ſort. 

Firſt, the annual ſorts. They are all raiſed 


annually from ſeed ſown in March or begin- 
ning of April, in a hot-bed under frame and 
* as directed for the Amarant us tricolor, 
Celofia criftata, or Cock's-Comb, Globe - 
Amaranthus, and other tender annuals, as 
one bed may raiſe the whole (See ANNuaL 
PLANTS); obſerving to mould the hot-bed 
fine light earth, that is perfectly dry, 
fix inches thick ; the ſeed may then be fown 
either on the ſurface of the earth, or in very 


ſhallow drills, covering it ſcarcely a quarter of 


an inch deep, or earthed over as thinly as poſſi- 
ble; or may be ſown in pots of fine mould, the 
ſame depth, plunging the pots in the earth of the 
hot-bed; the plants will ſoon riſe, but they 
come up very weak, and advance very flowly 
at firſt, as well as being exceedingly tender, 
and impatient of cold and moiſture in their 
infant growth ; indulge them, however, with 
freſh air daily at all opportunities, as directed 
in the culture of the above - named annuals ; 
likewiſe allow them water occaſionally, but 
uſe caution in this, and always apply it 
as moderate and light as poſſible. hen the 
plants are an inch or two high, prick out 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt, either in the ſame hot- 
_ 3 a you oh three 1 or 
in ſmall pots ſingly, giving very light water- 
ings, and made 2 the K's — ſun, till 
freth-rooted ; here to remain a month, or 


as above, and ſupport the heat of the bed; 


” 


and then if they are removed with balls into 
2 8 8 29D. pots, 
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balls into the open borders, where they will 


che potted plants ſhould, when in full bloom, 
cold nights, whereby they will ripen ſeeds; 


but defended as above, they will ripen feed 


ſmall fide heads, to detach in the ſpring, or 


ing therefrom would be apt to rot the cutti 
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pots, and placed in a new hot-bed, it will for- 
ward them greatly; at which time thoſe in- 
tended to remain finally in pots ſhould be 
planted in proper ſized ones (twenty- four s), 
to remain, which plunge in the hot- bed: let 
the whole remain in the bed under the frame 
and glaſſes, continuing the above management, 
until the middle or latter end of June, then 
remove them to the full air; ſome to remain 
in the pots, others may be turned out with: 


w freely, and ſpread their branches abun- 

tly all around upon the ground, two'or 
three feet extent. 
As to future culture, thoſe in pots muſt be 
fr tly watered in dry weather ; but thoſe 
in the borders require no other care than to be 
kept clean of weeds, ſuffering their branches 
to ſpread about upon the ground. 

To ſave good ſeed of theſe ſpecies, ſome of 


be placed either in a frame to have occaſional 
ſhelter of the glaſſes in very wet weather and 


aſe near 
may have the free air, 


or, if placed in a ſtove, or in a 
the front, where 


more effectually; they, however, in fine dry 
warm autumns, will ſometimes ripen ſeed 
without the above. precaution ; but this is not 
to be on. 

Green-houſe Perennial Sorts.--The propage- 
tion of all the ſtalky'perennial ſpecies is effected 
by cutti of the ſtalks and branches, any 
time from April till July; obſerving thoſe plant- 
ed before the beginning of yu ſhould ly 
be planted in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed; 
but thoſe 3 une . ſucceed in the 
ground; the ſtalklets 
not furniſhed with branches to afford cuttings, 
will generally afford ſome bottom oft-ſets, or 


ſummer or autumn. | 
In chuſing the cuttings, obſerve to cut them 


kinds, or ſuch as are 


MES 
compoſt of Tight dry foi, either da pong br i 
P 


the full ground, t che cuttings therem, 
from about one inch to two or three deep, ac- 
cording to their length, cloſing the earth 
firmly about each, and directly give a little 
water; chen thoſe in pots, if early in the 
wr may be plunged in a hot- bed, or in the 
rk-bed ; but if in fummer, may plunge 
them in a dry border, or in a garden frame, 
to have ſhelter of the glaſſes from exceſſive 
rain, if it ſhould happen before are root- 
ed effeQually, obſerving to allow all of them 
occaſional thade in ſunny days, from about 
ten until three or four o'cl till they are 
rooted, eſpecially thoſe expoſed to the ſun, 
by a covering of mats, giving ſprinklings of 
water in dry w once or twice a week; 
remarking that if heavy rains fall, it is pro- 
per to ſhield theſe kinds of cuttings from it as 
much as: poſſible; or only when they have 
ſtruck root, let them enjoy moderate ſhowers. 
In fix weeks, or a little more or leſs time, 
the cuttings will be rooted, and in a growing 
ſtate, when thoſe that were ſtruck in the full 
ground muſt be potted; thoſe already in pots 
may remain in the ſame; and all of them, in 
both caſes, placed in a ſheltered fituation till 
October, then removed into the green-houſe, 
or a good garden-frame furniſhed with glaſſes 
for the winter. | 
And by bottom ſide-heads, or off-fets of an 
of the perennial ſorts not affording cuttings, th 
may be detached at almoſt any tune when they 
occur of proper growth, ſpring, fummer, or 
autumn, flipping or detaching them clean to the 
bottom, as near to the root as may be conve- 
nient; and plant them in pots, &c. as above. 
As to their general culture of the whole, it 
is the ſame as for other ſucculents of ſimilar 
temperature; giving them ſhelter every Win- 
ter, from October, until May, or beginning of 
June; and from thence to the end of ſummer, 
may place them in the open air: water them 
ſparingly in winter, but freely in ſummer in 


off from about two or three to five or ſix inches] dry hot weather ; and thitt them ocoaſionally 


long, according to the nature of the plants, 
and ſtrength of the ſhoots ; obſerving to diveſt 
them of t 
previous to planting, lay the cuttings in a dry 
airy room, for ſome time, to heal over the 
wound, or cut part, as is neceſſary to all ſuc- 
culent cuttings; fome will require to lie only 
three or four days, others of the moſt ſuccu- 


lent nature, eight or ten; for the cut part 


muſt be healed, otherwiſe the moiſture iſſu- 


after being planted, though ſome will admit 


of being planted almoſt directly. | 


The cuttings being ready, then having a 


lower leaves, if any, and then, 


into larger pots. See GREEN-HOUSEPLANTS. 
MESPILUS, Medlar. N 
This genus conſiſts of deciduous fruit- trees 
and flowering ſhrubs, and a very ornamental 
ever-green; all hardy, moſtly of uprightgrowti, 
and garnifhed with ſpear-thaped, and oblong- 
oval foliage, and quinquepetalous flowers; in 
ſome Gngly, but in the greater part in bunches, 
from the ſides and ends of the branches; ſuc- 
ceeded by globular, baccaceous, catable fruit, 
in ſome forts as large as moderate apples. 
Claſs and order, [coſandria Pentagynia. 
Charafters.] CALYXx., is monophyllous, 
divided into five concave, patent, permanent 


| +3 legnents. 
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ſegments. CoRoLL a, five'roundith, concave | g 


4 


_ petals, inſerted into che calyx. STAMINA, 
twenty or mo filaments inſerted into the 
petals, and imple; antherz. :PiSTILLUM;' 2 
roumdiſh germen below the corolla, five ere 
ſtyles, and capitared ſtigmas. PERICARTIU, 
a globular, umbilicated bacca, crowned by 
the connivent calyx,” and containing hve gib- 
bous, ſtony feeds. © © w 
In this genus old; botaniſts arranged the 
hawthorn, cockſpur-haw, azarole, and ſome ] 
other fpecies, now ot the genus Crategus, &c. 


whoſe flowers are alto icofandrous, but have 


only two ſtyles; whereas, in all the proper ſpe- | 


cies of AMeſpilus, now under conſideration, 
the flowers have. five ttyles ; which is an ob- 

yious genenc diſt inction between theſe two 
FEneras '. {4 821i? 7 $2 6983 4 Wide 
Ide real ſpecies, therefore, of this genus, 
are the following eight, ſeven deciduous, and 
one ever-green, all of the hardy tree and ſhrub 


Find, | 
 »  Decidirous Kinds. 

The firſt of theſe (common Medlar) is con- 
fidered principally as a fruit-tree, alſo fome- 
times to cultivate for variety; the others chiet- 
ly as flowering thrubs for ornament. » 
1. Msrites germanca. | 
German Meſpilus, or Commen Med/ar.] 
Rifes with a deformed tree-ſtem, branching 
regularly fifteen or twenty feet high; ſpeur- 
ſhaped leaves, downy underneath; and _— 
cloſe-fitting, white flowers, ſingly hom the 


* 


roundiſh, brown fruit, the fize of middling 
apples, ripening in October, bur not eatable till 
beginning to decay. | 
| Nia . great German Med- 
lar—ſmaller Nottingham Medlar—pcar-ſhap- 
ed Italian Medlar. 
This ſpecies and varieties are all cultivated 
in the Engliſh gardens for the fruit : but the 
German or Dutch Medlar, and the Notting- 
ham kind, are the moſt common; and the 
latter of which two, though a ſmaller fruit, is 
rather preferable for richneſs and porgnancy | 


b 


of flavour. Remarking of all theſe kinds of | 


fruit, that they are never eatable until they 
commence a ying-like ſtate, as it were, 
becoming buttery ſoft and tender; for When 
firm and ſound, are of a fin _ auſtere 
diſa greeable taſte ; yet having Fain ome time 
after being gathered, till they begin to aſ- 
ſume a ſtate of decay, and become ſoft as 
zbove, they acquize a delicious flavour, ex- 
tremely agreeable to many, to others altoge- 


ther unpalatable. 1873 
All the forts attain their mature growth on 


| 


feet high; 


; 


_ [hlack 3 Riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby 


Baſtard Quince.] | Hath a 
{ſmooth ſtem, branching weakly four or five 


: 


hides of the branches; ſucceeded by large, | 


ſtem, branching eight or ten feet hi 


the trees in the latter end of October, WY 


downy underneath, and purple flowers in. 
1 
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inning of November: when being githered, 
{ome ſhould be laid in moiſt bran, in ſeveral lay- 
ers, to for ward their ſoftening others on-ſtraw 
in the fruitery ; thoſe in the bran will begin 
to be ready for uſe in about a fortnight, and 
thoſe laid on ſtraw will come gradually for- 
ward in ſucceſſion. 
The following are ſhrubby, and produce a 

{mall berry-like fruit. e 

2. MzsriLus arbutifalia. | . 

 Arbutus-leaved Meſpilus,)} Meſpilus with a 
ſhrubby flem, branching erectiy five or fix 
lanceolate, crenated, alternate 
leaves, Jowny underneath ; and trom the fides 
and ends of the branches, ſmall white flowers 
in cluſters, ſucceeded by ſmall, roundiſh, pur. 
ple fruit, like haws. | | 

Varieties.) | With red 

fruit—with white fruit. 
3. MesPrLUs Amilanchier. | 

( Amelanchier )J—or Sarubby- Medlar, with 


: 


fruit—avith black 


, flen- 
der, hairy ſtems, branching moderately about 
four feet high, having purpliſh branches; oval, 
ſerrated leaves, downy underncath; and ſmall 
white flowers, in cluſters at the ends of the 


branches; ſucceeded by ſmall black fruit. 


1 


4. Meseitus, Chame-Meſpilus, '- 
Dwarf Alpine Medlar, commonly. called 
ſhrubby, flender, 


feet high, having purpliſh branches; oval, 
ſerta ſmooth leaves, on long foot ſtalks ; 
and from the axillas, purple flowers, collet- 
ed into round heads, with narrow, purpliſh, 
eng > bratez; ſucceeded by ſmall red 
ruit. | 5 
$5. Mrspirus Catameaſter. 2 | 
Cotoneafler, commonly called Dwarf Quince.} 
Riſes with a ſhrubby, ſmooth\ item, branch- 
ing four or five feet high, the branches ſlen- 
der and reddiſh ; oval entire leaves, on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks; and from the axillas, ſmall, cloſe- 
ſitting, purple flowers, two or three together, 
ſucceeded by ſmall, roundiſh, bright- red fruit. 
6. MxsrirLos canaden/is. 
Canada Snowy Meſpilus.) Hatha ſhrubby, 
ſmooth ſtem, branclung four or five feet high, 
having ſmooth, purpliih branches; oval-ob-. 
long, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, on long foot-. 
ſtalks; and all the branches terminated by 
cluſters of ſnowy- white flowers, ſucceeded 
by ſmall, purpliſh. fruit, like haws, contain- 
ing two or three ſeeds. MN 
7. Meseitvs tomento/a. ' © 
Woolly Aſeſpilus.] Hath a ſhru 


1 


— 


bby, ſmooth 
having 
brown branches; oval, entire, obtuſe leaves, 
Um- 
bels, 
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the ſuppc rt of its flexible branches, and that 


it may exhibit its berries more ornamentally ; 
it, however, may alſo be trained as a ſtand- 
ard ſhrub, like the other ſorts, in the. open 
(hrubbery ;-in which enerally train the whole 
with ſhort, ſingle +: 56h and permitted to 
hrauch out upward into ſpreading heads. 
When it is deſigned to have any of the 
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from the ſides of the ſtalks, 
3 red, pentaſpermous fruit. 
Ever- green Kind. | 
. 8. Mespiuus Pyracantha. 
Pyracantha, or Ever-green Thorn.) Riſes 
with a ſhrubby, ſpinous ſtem, branching dif- 
fuſely twelve or fourteen feet high; the 
branches ſlender and flexible, with a dark- 


. 


bels, growin 
| ſucceeded by 


| 


reenith bark, armed with Jong ſharp ſpines ; 
ſpear- ſhaped- oval, crenated, ever-green leaves; 
and all the ſhoots terminated by numerous 
cluſters of whitiſh flowers ; ſucceeded by large 
bunches of beautiful red berries, remaining all 


„ 


2 


common Medlats as fruit-trees, they may be 
trained either as dwarfs, for dwarf ſtandards, 
or for eſpaliers, or trained as half or full ſtaud- 
ards, and managed in either of theſe modes 
of training nearly as other fruit-trees, parti- 
cularly the apple and pear; and are raiſed 


winter, and exhibiting a very ornamenttal ap- 7 
arance. {by ſeed, by grafting, or by budding : but 


All theſe. eight ſpecies of Meſpilus are of the two latter methods are the moſt certain 
for continuing the ſorts without variation ; 
obſerving, after {hortening their firſt ſhoots 
from the graft or bud, wheie it ſhall ſeem 
neceflary, to force out a proper ſupply of 
wood to form a head; train the branches af- 
terwards principally at full length, and let 
the ſtandards branch out in their own way, or 
only prune caſual very irregular growths. 
Propagation and Culture, | | 
All the forts are eaſily raiſed from ſeede, 
layers, and by grafting and budding. 
By Seed. —By this method all the ſorts may 
be propagated plentifully in the common 
ground; obſerving, however, that it is moſt 
eligible to raiſe the AZzd/ars principally by 
grafting or budding, to continue the ſorts ; 
but in reſpect to ſowing the ſeeds, theſe ſhould 
generally be ſown in autumn, in a bed of 
common earth ; they uſually lie a year, or 
more, before they germinate; that is, like 
haws and holly-berries, &c. they rarely come 
up before the ſecond ſpring; when water 
them frequently in dry weather; and in au- 
tumn or ſpring 9 the largeſt ſeedlings 
may be thinned out and planted in nurſery- 
rows, two feet by one alunder; and in au- 
other year plant out all the reſt in the ſame 
manner; and in three or four years, they will 
be e for the garden or ſhrubbery. 

y Layers—In autumn, or any time from 
that ſeaſon. until February or March, lay the 
oung branches by the common method: they 
will be properly rooted by autumn following, 
when tranſplant them in nurſery-rows like the 
ſeedlings. | 

By Grafting and Budding. —Either of theſe 
methods ſhouid generally be practiſed for raiſ- 
ing the common Medlars, for they are apt to 
vary from ſeed ; but all the other forts may 
alſo be readily propagated bz the ſame me- 
thods ; obſerving, that the ſtocks generally 
uſed, on which to work molt of the torts, are 
either any of the larger Medlar K nls, or ſome- 


times 


the tree and ſhrub kind; the firſt ſeven ſorts 
are deciduous, the eighth an ever-green, the 
leaves univerſally ſimple; thoſe of the Ae, 
pilus germanica very large; the others moſtly 
of moderate ſize; and in moſt of the ſorts 

owing upon ſhort foot ſtalks. They all 
3 abundantly every ſummer, the flowers 
univerſally hermaphrodite, and conſiſt each 
of five large, roundiſh petals, twenty ſtamina, 
and five —— and are ſucceeded by plen- 
ty of fruit, which in ſome. is as large as 
middling apples, as before. obſerved, in the 
common Medlars ; others ſcarcely the {:zc of 
haws 7 | 

They are. all. very hardy, and ſucceed in 
any common ſoil and ſituation, and their pro- 
pagation and culture is yery eaſy. . 

With reſpect to their uſe in gardens, the 
firſt ſort and varieties are cultivated as fruit- 
trees, principally in ſtandards, ſometimes alſo 
as eſpaliers for variety; and are alſo often in- 
troduced into the ſhrubbery plantations to di- 
verlify the collection; all the other ſpecies are 
very proper furniture for any ornamental plan- 
tation, where they will effect variety very 
agreeably with their different foliage; and 
their flowers make a fine appearance, as alſo 
their fruit in autumn and winter, which, if 
not devoured by birds, remain long on the 
branches, and afford a fine variety in thoſe 
ſeaſons; obſerving to diſpoſe the deciduous 


Kinds in affemblage, principally wich others y 


of that tribe; and the ever-green ſort alſo 
chiefly with thoſe of its own nature; arrang- 
ing each ſort according to its gradation of 
height; but the Pyracantha being agreeably 
ornamental, both as an ever-green, and ſin- 

larly beautiful in its numerous cluſters of 

ne red berries, covering the branches in win- 
ter, it in particular ſhould have a conſpicuous 
ſituation; this ſort, however, being rather of 
flexible growth, is moſt commonly trained 


againſt walls or the fronts of houſes, both for 


| 
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times the Mite Thorn, raiſed from ſeed, as 
above ; but the pear-ſtock is rather to be pre- 
ferred for mmon Medlars, when intended 
for fruit- trees; and the work of grafting and 
budding them is in the uſual way, low in the 
ſtock to form dwarfs; and for half, or full 
ſtandards, it may alſocither be performed low in 
the ſtock, and train the firſt ſhoot for a ſtem, 
or let the ſtock form a ſtem, and work them 
at from about three or four to five or fix feet 
w_ See GRAFTING and INocULATION. 
erve that thoſe intended for fruit-trees, 
whether dwarfs, or half or full tandards, —4 
with reſpect to training, ſhould, for dwar 
have the firſt ſhoots the graft or bud 
headed down ſhort in ſpring, if it ſhall ſeem 
neceflary, in order to force out a proper ſup- 
ply of bottom branches, which train as for 
*. dwarf fruit- trees, either for ſtandard- 
dwarfs or efpaliers; or if for half or full 
ſtandards, and if worked low in the ſtock, 
train the firſt ſhoot of each for a ſtem, then 
top it at the proper height, to force out laterals 
to form the head; but if worked high in the 
ſtock, the firſt ſhoots may either be thortened 
or ſuffered to w, as it ſhall ſeem proper, 
according to natural diſpoſition of the 
leading ſhoot, with reſpect to its furniſhin 
lateral branches leſs or more; remarking, af- 
ter this training, the firſt year or two, to give 
the tree its firſt proper formation, you are 
to deſiſt from any general ſhortening of the 
branches, — it only occaſionally to 
particular ſhoots, to procure more wood, if 
neceſſary, to fill any vacancy, or to reduce 
any irregular growth, or to cut off dead parts; 
but otherwiſe train the branches principally at 
full length, and let the ſtandards aſſume near- 
ly their own natural way of branching. See 
WARF-TREES, ESPALIERS, and STAxD- 
ARD-TREES, &c. 
MESUA, Indian Roſe Cheſnut. | 
An Indian ſhrub for the hot-houſe- collec- 
+ tion, producing roſaceous flowers, having five 
heart-thaped petals, numerous monadelphous 
ſta mina, and divided ſtyles, ſucceeded by a cap- 
fule furniſhed with kidney-ſhaped ſec 
Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandric. 
One ſpecies, viz. 
Mrsua ferrea. 
*Ferreous Indian Meſua 
ſtem and branches; and ſ 
This. ſhrubby exotic being of the tender 
kind, muſt be kept in pots in the ſtove, and 
treated as other fimilar plants of that depart- 
ment ; 1s propagated by hed, layers, and young 
> : all forwarded in a hot-bed, or in the 
bark 


AUCHAURLA, a genus furniſhing an her- 


J "With a mrübby 
r-ſhaped leaves. 


MIN 


baceous, very ornamental-flowering exotic of 
tall growrh, for the -hovuſe. 
aſs and order, Oftandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CaLyx, a monophyllous cup 
cut into ſixteen lancealated nts. Co- 
ROLLA, monopetalous, rotate, divided in eight 
parts, and revolute, with a riſing nectarium, 
with eight valves bearing the ſtamina, STA- 


| MINA, eight permanent, ſubulate filaments, 


t with very long, linear antheræ. Pils- 
1 a top ſhaped ermen, ſtyle colum- 
nar, perſiſting, crowned with an erght-part- 
ed, revolute ſtigma, PERICARPIUM, a top- 
ſhaped capſule with eight cells containing 
many ſmall oblong ſeeds, 

There is but one known ſpecies, viz. 

M1cHAUxIA campanuloides. 

Campanula-like Rough-leaved Michauxia.] 
Riſes very full of branches almoſt from the 
bottom, growing to the height of five or 
fix feet, garniſhed with lanceolate, indented 
leaves, and many 5 pale- purple flow - 
ers on long ſtems, making a beautiful and 
ſingular appearance from June to Auguſt. 

is plant being a tender green-houſe bien- 

nial, muſt be raiſed from ſeeds annually, 


| which, as it doth not produce any feeds here, 


muſt be had from the Levant where it is a 
native. 

MICHELIA, Michela.) 

It furniſhes, for our notice, one ſhrubby 
exotic of India, producing polypetalous flow- 
ers, having many ſtamina, ina, and ſtig- 
mas, and like number of ſeed-veſſels, with 
many ſeeds. | 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 

The ſpecies is, 

M1CcHEL1A Champaca. 
3 Champaca)—or Indian Michelia.] With 
ſhrubby ſtem and branches; and ſimple leaves 
placed alternate. | 
This beautiful -plant maſt be kept in pots 
and ſtationed in Move, where it may be 
| increafed by ſeed, layers, and cuttings. 
MIMOSA, Senſitive Plant, &o 
This genus comptiſes ſhrubby and herba- 
ceous plants, but moſtly of the ſhrub kind, 
ſome trailing, others erect, all natives of the 
inckes, . &c. retained here in ſtoves as great 


| curioſities, . particularly for the very ſingular 


ſenſibility of the leaves of ſome ſorts, which, 
on being touched, ſuddenly recede, contract, 
and fall down in a very wonderful manner; 
all of them garniſhed with pinnated leaves, 
and monoperalous, funnel-ſhaped, five - parted, 
polygamous flowers at the axillas and ends of 
| the branches, in cluſters and ſpikes. 

| Claſs and eng Kb. ag Monæcia. 


CAaracters.] Hermaphrodite and female 
* flowers, 


NIN. 


flowers, — Calyx is monophyllous, ſmall, 
and quinquedented. CoRoLLA is monopeta- 
lous, funnel-ſhaped, and five-parted at the brim. 


| 


— 
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from the touch, though not with ſuch facil 
as in ſome of the following ſorts. 
2. Mios A pudzca. 


| 


ity 


STAMINA, many long capillary filaments, and Afodeft, or Humble Senſitive Plant. ] Riſes 


incumbent antherz. PisTILLUM, an oblon 
18 ſhort filiform ſtyle, and truncat 

igma. PERICARTIUM, a long pod, havin 
tranſverſe partitions, containing many round- 

The name Mimoſa, of this genus, ſignifying 
to mimic, originates from the ſenſibility of 
the leaves, which, by their motion on being 
touched, mimic, or imitate, as it were, the 
motions of animals. 

To this genus Linnæus joins many of the 
Acacias, and it compriſes upwards of forty 
different ſpecies; though not more than a 
quarter of them are common in the Engliſh 
gardens ; or that poſſeſs any particular merit 
either for curioſity or ornament, and none 
for uſe. Of the ſorts cultivated here in our 
ſtoves, &c. ſome are of the ſhrub and tree 
kind, and two or three are herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals; are moſtly of the ſenſitive 
kinds, except the Acacia ſorts, which are mo- 
tionleſs, as expreſſed under their proper heads, 
i. e. Senſitive and humble kinds, and 
kinds. The former of which are exceeding- 
1 curious plants in the very ſingular circum- 

ance of their leaves receding rapidly from 
the touch; for the leaves being win each 
compoſed of numerous ſmall lobes, all of 
which on being touched, haſtily run up cloſe 
together; and in ſome ſorts the foot-ſtalk 
and all is affected, ſo as inſtantly to fall down- 
ward. 

Shrubby, Senſitive, and Humble Kinds. 

They have all wi leaves, each wing of 
many ſmall pinnæ; ſome only contract the 
lobes of the leaves and pinnæ at the touch; 
others not only contract every part of their 
leaves, but which, together with their foot- 
ſtalks, ſuddenly drop downward ; and for di- 
ſtinction ſake, the former are called Senſitive 
Mimoſas, and the latter Humble Senſitives; 
but the leaves of both ſorts ſoon recover their 
uſual poſition. 

I, Minos A /enfitrva. 

Common Sen/iuve Plant.) Riſes with an 
under-ſhrubby prickly ſtem, branching ſix or 
eight feet high, armed with crooked ſpines ; 
conjugated, pinnated leaves, with bijugated 
— lobes or wings, having the inner ones 
the leaſt, each leaf on a long foot-ſtalk ; and 
at the ſides and ends of the branches many 
purple flowers in roundiſh heads, ſucceeded 
by broad, flat, jointed pods, in radiated cluſters. 

is is ſomewhat of the humble-ſenſitive 


kind; che leaves, foot-ſtalks and all, recede 


4 


ſenſitive | 


1-4 


with an under-ſhrubby, .declinated, prick! 
ſtem, branching two or three feet aroun 
armed with hairy ſpines ; pinnated-digitated 
leaves, each leaf being of five or more long 
folioles, attached by their baſe to a long foot- 
ſtalk, and ſpread out above like the fingers of 
a hand; and at the ſides and ends of the bragch- 
es roundiſh heads of greeniſh-white flowers, 
ſucceeded by ſmall, jointed, prickly pods. 
| This-is truly of the humble ſenſitive Kind; 
for by the leaſt touch the leaves inſtantly re- 
cede, contract cloſe, and, together with the 
foot-ſtalk, quickly decline downward, as it 
humbling at the approach of the hand. 
Minos A pernambucana. 
ernambuca Slot ful Mimoſa.] Hat un- 

der - ſhrubby, procumbent, unarmed ſtems. 
branching two or three feet around; bipin- 
nated leaves, of three or four pair of ſhort, 
winged foliola ; and at the axillas drooping 
ſpikes of pentandrious flowers, the lower ones 
caſtrated. 

This ſort receding very ſlowly from the 
touch, only contracting its pinnæ a little when 
ſmartly touched; hence the name Slothful 
Mimoſa. | 
4. Mimosa aſperata. 
Rough Senfitive Mimeſa.] Hath a ſhrubby, 
upright, prickly, hairy, rough ſtem, branch- 
ing four or five feet high, armed with ſhort, 
broad, whitiſh ſpines; bipinnated, prickly . 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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leaves, of five or ſix pair of foliola or wings, 
arranged oppoſite, having longer thorns be- 
tween each pair; and at the upper axillas 
San heads of purple flowers, ſucceeded 
y ſhort, flat, jointed pods, in cluſters, ſpread- 
ing each way like a radius. 
his is only moderately ſenſitive in us fo- - 
liola, but not m the foot-ſtalks. 
5 Mios A pundata. 

unc rated Senſitive Mimeſa.] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby, upright, cylindric, punctated or ſpot- 
ted, unarmed ſtem, branching erectly fave or 
fix feet high; bipinnated leaves, of four or 
five pair of long, winged folioles, having 
each about twenty pair of pinnæ; and at the 
axillas and termination of the branches ob- 
long ſpikes of yellowiſh decandrious flowers, 
the inferior ones caſtrated ; ſucceeded in the 
upper ones by oblong ſeed-pods. 

This ſort, though naturally ſhrubby and 
perennial in its native ſoil, yet in this country 
ſometimes decays in winter, 

It is only ſenſitive in the foliola, but quick 
in the motion. 


| 


G. Mimosa 


MTM 


6. Minos A virgata. 


Twi 
gulated 8 without ſpines ; doubly-pinnated 
ves, and ſpikes dt decandrious flowers. 
7. Mimosa prgra. 
Slow American Senſitive Plant. ] Prickly, 


poliſhed ftems; with doubly-pinnated, oppo-- 


| * 


lite, prickly leaves; and longer erect ſpines, 
ſingly between the pinnæ. 
erbaceons, Senſittve, and Humble Kinds. 


Of theſe ſorts two are perennial, of the trail- 


ing kind; and one is annual, of ſomewhat 
erect growth; have all winged leaves, with 
the wings formed of many ſmall pinnz. 

8. Minos A viva. —(Perenmal.) 

Lively Senfitive Mimoſa.) Hath herbace- 
ous, | trailing, unarmed, repent ſtems, very 
branchy, ſpreading widely around, rooting at 
the joints as they advance ; conjugated pin- 
nated leaves, with arg _aAH r ih, | 
partial lobes or wings; and. at the axillas 
globular heads of -yeMowiſh flowers, ſuc- 
eeeded by thort, flat, jointed pods. 

This ſpecĩes is only ſenſitive in the foliola, 
but is the moſt lively of that kind, it being ſo 
ſuſceptible that all the foliola recede rapidly 
from the leaſt touch, whereby it has the di- 


finQive appellation of vivacious, or lively 
Aſtmoſa. 
9. MixosA rivaluis.—-{ Perennial. 


Quadrivalue-podded Humble Mimoſa] Hath 
| herbaceous, flender, quadran 
ſtems, branching and ſpreading 
armed with recurved ſpines ; bipinnated leaves 


of two or three pair of winged lobes, having | are oblong and yellow, growi 


o 


| 


each many pinnz ; and at the axillas globu- 
lar heads of purple flowers, fucceeded by qua- 
drivalvular.pods. 
This is of the humble ſenſitive kind; both 
leaves and footdtalks recede from the touch. 
10. Minos A plena—{( Annual.) 


Daouble-flewered Senſitive annual Aſimeſa. 
„un- 


Riſes with an herbaceous, erect, rou 
armed ſtem, cloſely branching and ſpreading 


every way, two to thice or four fect high; 


* 
4 * 
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Senfitive Plant.) With ere, an- 


gular, - prickl 
all 3 
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11. Mikros A torn 7 442 


ö Hg 
To Wo 
Horn-bearing Mexican Mi 
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imoſa, commonly a 
called Great Horned Acacia.] Hath a ſhrubby, 
upright, deforined ſtem, branching. irregular- 
ly, armed with very large, horn-ſhaped white 
| - Hh by pairs, connated at the baſe ;- bipin- 

aves thinly placed; and flowers grow- 


' nated le 
in ſpikes. 5 1 
his ſpecies is eſteemed a curioſity for the 
| oddity of its large ſpines, reſembling the horns 
of animals, and which are often , variouſly 
wreathed, ewiſted, and contorted. 

12. MiMosa farnefiang. 

Farnefien Fragrant Acacia.] 
by ſlem, branching many feet high, armed 
with diſtin ſpines; bipinnated leaves, hav 
ing eight pair of partial lobes, or wings; and 

Ibufer, cloſe-ſitting ſpikes of yellow, ſweet- 
icented flowers. 2609, 9 REP 2 

13. Minos A iletica. | 

Niletic True Agyptian Acacia.] Hath an 
upright tree-ſtem, branching many feet high, 
armed with ſpreading ſpines; bipinnated leaves; 
and globular ſpikes of flowers, having foot- 
ſtalks. From the exſudation of the-leaves of 
this ſort, and expreſſed juice of the unripe 
ſeed-pods, are procured the- drugs called Succus 
Acaciæ and Gum- arabic. 
14. Minos verticillata. 

FWhorled-leaved Mimeſa.] Hath a ſhrub 
upright ſtem, branching irregularly and un- 
armed; the radical leaves are few in number, 
and pinnate ; but thoſe. on the branches grow 
in whorls, linear, and pointed; the flowers 

ng from' the ſides 
of the branches, One, two, of —f together. 7 

15. Minos A pinnata. * 

Feathery Hinged - leaved Ceylon Acacia.] 
Riſes with a firm angular ſtem, cloſely beſet 
with ſmall, robuſt, hooked ſpines; and flen- 
der, ſoft feathery, doubly-winged leaves, of 
about fifteen pair of ſmall lobes, a little ſenſi- 
ble tothe touch, and compoled each of a great 
number. of lefſer- pinnæ cloſe together, r. 
almoſt imbricatim; and white flowers diſpoſecl 


| 


. < 


bipinnated leaves of four or five pair- of wing- | ornamentally on the ſummit of the branches 


ed lobes, of many pairs of pinne ;- ani at the} in ſmall cluſters openi 


axillas and termination of the branches ſpikes 
of yellow-pentandrious flowers, the lower ones 
double; ſucceeded by thort, broad pods. 
This annual is only ſenſitive in the ſoliola, but 
extremely ſuſceptible of the touch or open air. 
"Shrubby moſtly Inſenſitiue- Kinds. 
| Theſe are of the Acacia kind, formerly a 
diſtinct genus, but now all ſpecies of Mimo- 
ſe; but their leaves ate deſtitute of motion or 
; ſenſibility at the touch; there are about ſix or 
eight noted ſpecies, and ſeveral others in the 


K 


minal 


2% Minosa. laiiftliqua. 
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-16. Mixtos A /atifolia. 4.8 
Bread-leaved American Acacia.) Without 

thorns ; conjugated-pinnated leaves, the ter- 

pinne oppeſitc, and the lateral ones 

te 


Wo 


Broad Yo American Acacia:] With 
flexuoſe, thornleſs.branches ; doubly-pinnated 


.Engliſh gardens, all for the ſlove. 
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leaves, the e e five pair of partial 


lobes, and 


18. Mixtos A 


eng 


18. Minos horrida. + | 
. Horrid-thorned Indian Acacia] With ſmooth 
branches, ſtipular thorns longer than the leaves, 
which are doubly-winged, and have moſtly fix 
pairs of partial lobes. ES 6 PT 
0 M1MosA arborea. | 

rer Jamaica Acacia.) Having a tree-like 
ſtem, thornleſs; ſmooth, doubly - pinnated 
leaves, halved acute pinnæ. 

20. Minos A tamarindifolia. | 

Tamarind-leaved American Acacia. ] Prickly; 
with doubly pinnated leaves of five pair of 

wings, having ten pair of partial folioles ; and 
the common petiole prickly. 

21. MiMosA circinalis. 

Ring d. podded American Acacia.) Prickly, 
with conjugated-pinnated leaves, having equal 
pinnæ; 4 e e xs 

22. MimosA ca. - Bs 

Glaucous, or Sea-green American Mimoſa.] 
Unarmed or thornleſs; doubly-pinnatcd leaves 
of fix pair of partial folioles, with numerous 
lefler pinne ; glands between. 

2 + MiMosA /ebbeck. 
i 


bbeck)J—or Monadelphous Egyptian Mi- 


moſa.] A tree ſtem, thornleſs ; doubly pinna- 
ted leaves, of four pair of partial wings com- 
poſed of oval-oblong pinnz ; and flowers mo- 
nadelphous, bundled, peduncled. 

The above twenty-three ſpecies of Mimeſa 
are the moſt noted ſorts in the Engliſh gardens ; 
all the ſhrubby kinds are durable in root, ſtem, 
and branches ; thoſe of the perennial herba- 
ceous kinds are alſo often abiding ; but the 
annual ſort always periſh root and branch at 
the approach of winter. They are all natives 


of the Indies, and in this country require the | attached to 


continual ſhelter of a hot-houſe, or of a hot- 
bed of ſimilar temperature under frames and 
glaſſes; though they can hardly be ſupported 


M I NM 
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| muſt be continued always in a ſtove, as heforo 


obſerved ; for the warmer they are kept, the 
ſtronger will be their ſenſitive quality. 

The ſenſitive and humble kinds, in particu- 
lar, frequently flower in this country, and 


{ produce ſeeds: the Mimoſa farneffana is al- 


ſo often very floriferous here, and the flowers 
are very fragrant; the flowers of all are, ſepa- 
rately, but ſmall, but generally grow in bunches ; 
each floweris monopetalous and funnel-haped, 
with many ſtamina. See the CharaFers. 
The ſenſitive and humble plants are ia 
eat eſtimation among the curious for the 
tngular ſenſibility lodged in their leaves; 
which have two kinds of motion, the one oc- 
caſioned by the action of warm nouriſhing 


vapours ; the other artificial, in conſequence 


ever body it is touched or irritated, either by 
the hand, a ſtick, or theleaſt wind blowing, the 
wings of the leaves ſuddenly cloſe, and the 
foot-ſtalks fall down ; but they all ſoon recover 
their proper poſition, eſpecially in a warm ſtove. 
Ir is remarkable, the l of ſome re- 
ſides particularly in the articulation or join- 
ings of the lobes of the leaves to the partial 
foot-ſtalks, as in the ſimple ſenſitives ; in others 
both in the joinings of the lobes, and in the 
articulations of the mid-rib, to which they 
are attached, as alſo to the main or common 
foot-ſtalk, as in the humble ſenſitive kinds. 
The motion of theſe plants is owing to a 


terminate with a kind of joint, on which the 
lobes and leaves turn in all directions with ſur- 
priſing OE and the main foot- ſtalk ſeems 
e branches by a joint, ſo as to 

turn up and down as by a hinge. 
In the experiments of trying the ſenſibility 
of theſe plants, in touching the upper leaves, 


alive in winter unleſs placed in a ſtove; ſo} if in contracting they fall and touch thoſe be- 


all the ſorts muſt conſtantly be kept in pots, 
and placed principally in that department, 
_eſpecially during the winter; nor will they 
ſucceed well in the open air in ſummer, ex- 
cept about a month during the greateſt heat; 
but the ſenſitive and humble kinds, if expoſed 
to the open air even in the hotteſt days, will be 
deprived of their ſenſibility during the time 
they remain ſo expoſed, therefore ſhould al- 


low them, thoſe will alſo all contract and, fall, 
ſo that as one touches another they will con- 
tinue falling ſucceſſively for a conſiderable 
time in a curious manner. 

| The time which the leaves, &c. require to 
| recover themſelves, after falling by any touch 
or irritation, is according to the vigour of the 
plant, hour of the day, ſereneneſs of the at- 
| moſphere, and temperature of the heat of the 


ways be kept under glaſſes, in a ſtove if poſ- | ſtove, &c. ſo are often from about ten or fif- 


ſible ; or in default of ſuch a convenience, 
the plants might be raiſed from ſeed in ſpring 
in any common hot-bed under frames, &c, as 
directed for tender annuals, and continued 
conſtantly under the glaſſes, and thereby will 


afford pleaſure all ſummer by the oddity of 


their ſenſitive foli 


age; however, to have t 
to remain in — the year round, ſome 


teen minutes to an hour or more, beforetheyare 
fully reinſtated in their former proper poſitions. 
It is remarkable that the plants each even- 
ing naturally contract themſelves, and expand 
again in the eee, 
Propagation and Culture of all the Sorts. 
The propagation of all the ſorts both ſenſi- 
tives and Acacias, is by ſced in ſpring in a 


of being touched or ſhaken, ſo as with what- 


ſtrong contraction; each foot-ſtalk ſeems to 


4 : hot- 
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botsbed. or in the bark bed in the ſtove; and f bed, where they will readily take root, and 


ſome of the ſenſitive kinds alſo by layers and 
cuttings. $ Its 

By Seed. —It is YTaud at the nurſeries and 
ſeed-ſhops. ' Sow it in pots of light rich mould, 
covering it with fine earth a quarter of an inch 


deep, and plunge the pots in the hot-bed; if in| p 


a common hot-bed under frames and glaſſes, 
manage them nearly as directed for tender an- 
nuals, ſuch as the fmarantixs tricolor, and 
others of that quality; and if in a bark- bed in 
the ſtove, very little trouble is required: ob- 
ſerving to give moderate ſprinklings of water, 
and when the plants are two or three inches 
high, prick them fingly in ſmall pots, which 
plunge alfo in the hot-bed, &c. giving water and 
— Meer ſhade till rooted, repeating the water- 
ings frequently; and continue the Baan in the 
hot- bed under es, or plunged in the bark- 
bed of the ſtove, being both neceſſary to faci- 
litate their growth, erve them in vigour, 
and increaſe the ſenſibility of the ſenſitive 
kinds; allowing air in common with the other 
plants in the bed. Remarking, that to pre- 
ſerve the perennial ſorts, both ſhrubby and 
herbaceous, they muſt be kept in the ſtove 
all winter, a indeed principally the year 
round, when they will be of ſeveral years“ 
duration, flower in ſummer, and ripen feeds 
in autumn, particularly ſome of the ſenſitive 
kinds. 

But in want of a ſtove, as before hinted, 
thoſe who are curious to have ſome ſenfitive 
plants, may nevertheleſs have the pleaſure of 
them in ſummer, by aid of a common dung or 
tan-bark hot-bed under frames and glaffes, but 
not in winter; that is, raife ſome plants, either 


of the annual ſort or any of the other kinds, by | 


ſeed in ſpring, in a hot-bed under a frame, 
&c. as above directed, keeping up the heat of 
the bed until the middle of June, and continue 

the plants always under the frame, raiſing one 

end of the lights a little, occaſionally, in warm 

* admit ſreſh air; and as the plants riſe 

in height, raiſe the frame at bottom, to allow 

them full room to grow; or about Midſum- 
mer, or ſoon sfter, fome of the low fpread- 

ing kinds may be turned out with balls, or 

plunged in their pots into a warm ſunny bor- 

der, and covered with large hand- glaſſes which 

may be lifted off occaſionally juft to view the 

plants. By thoſe methods the plants may be 

preſerved through the ſummer in their ſenſitive 

quality, though not equal in perfection to thoſe 

m ſtoves ; nor can be preſerved alive in 

winter out of a ſtove. 


By Layers.—Any of the ſhrubby kinds that | 


_ ufford ſpreading branches may be layed any 
time in fummer, in pots plunged in the bark- 
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be ready to pot off ſingly in autumn. 

"0 Cuttings — The ſenſitive and humble 

kinds often branch out profuſely, ſo as to fur- 

niſh plenty of young ſhoots in ſummer, of 

which take CO plant thera in pots, and 
lunge them in the bark-bed; they will rea- 

dily take root and form proper plants. 

But after all, ſeedlings generally form the 
beſt plants; however, any of the other two 
methods is eligible in default of ſeed. 

With reſpect to the general culture of all 
the ſpecies, they muſt | xr be kept in pots, 
and placed in che ſtove, plunged occafionally 
in the bark-bed, eſpecially the ſpreading ſen- 
ſitive kinds, giving froquent watering both in 
ſummer and winter, but moſt in the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; ſhifting them into larger pots as they 
increaſe in growth: obſerving, that although 
moſt of the forts will live in the open air in 
the heat of ſummer, it will be beſt to expoſe 
them bur ſparingly ; rather, if removed out of 
the ſtove in that ſeaſon, place them in an airy 
glaſs-caſe for a month or two, moving them to 
the ſtove again indue timeto wards the autumn. 

MIMULUS (Monkey Flower), or Ame- 
rican Fox-glove. 2 

This genus comprehends one ſpecies for our 
notice, an herbaceous yery ornamental-flower- 
ing perennial for the pleafure-garden, 

aſs and order, Didynamia Angieſpermia. 

Charaters.] CALYx, an oblong, five-cor- 
nered, five-dented, permanent cup. Coror- 
LA, ringent, monopetalous, bilabiated ; the 
upper lip ere, bifid, reflexed on the ſides, 
the under one broad, tritid, with roundiſh ſeg- 
ments, the middle one ſmalleſt. SrA MINA, 
two longer and two ſhorter filaments, and bi- 
fd, remform antheræ. P1STILLUM, a coni- 
cal germen, flender ſtyle, and an oval, bitid, 
compreſſed ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oval, 
bilocular capſule, with many ſeeds. 
| The ſpecies is, 

MimvLUus ingen. | 

| Ringent - American Fox-gloue of Canada.] 
Riſes with upright ſquare ſtalks two feet high; 
oblong, pointed, ſmooth, oppoſite leaves, lar 
rounding the ſtalk, and at the axillas large, 
ringent, blue flowers, in July, beautifully or- 
namental, ſucceeded by capſules filled with 
ripe ſeeds in autumn. 
This herbaceous petennial being a vefy or- 
namental-flowering plant, is eligible to intro- 
duce in the. principal flower compartments in 
aſſemblage with others, in which it will make 
a conſpicuous appearance in its beautiful low- 
ers ; may pa ey in autumn or ſpring ; and 
is propagated eit parting the roots, or 
by ſeeds in the ſame 24. p as 
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MIRABILIS, Marvel of Peru, or Four- 


o'clock flower. ; f 
This genus conſiſts of three ſpecies of large - 
growng, baſhy, very floriferous perennials, 
om Peru in South America, admirably or- 
namental for the pleaſure-ground in ſummer, 
but which, although naturally perennial, ge- 
nerally prove annual here; all of them, how- 
ever, riſing with annual ſtalks, three or four 
feet high, branching widely all around; cloſely 
ornamented with large, oblong, entire leaves; 
and numerous beautiful, monopetalous, fun- 
nel-ſhaped flowers, of beautiful colours. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Characters. I CALYx is pentaphyllous, erect, 
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ventricoſe, the leaves oval and perſiſtent. Co- 


ROLLA is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped, 
having a _ lender tube reſting on the nec- 
tarium; the limb or upper part erectly ſpread- 


ing, plaited, and obtuſely quinquifid, and with | 


a globoſe nectarium u the corolla. STA- 
MINA, five flender, unequal, inclinated fila- 
ments, and roundiſh anthere. PiSTILLUM, 
a roundiſh germ 
der ſtyle, and globular ſtigma. PERICARI- 
UM, none; the ſeed is an oval pentagonous 


9 


nut. _ 
There are but three ſpecies common to our 


gardens, all of which are natives of Peru 
originally, and in this country are tender, ge- 
nerally RY to be forwarded in ſpring 
in a hot-bed until June. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. MirRAB1L1s Jalapa. 


Pert. ] Hath a large, thick, fleſhy root; an 
upright, thick, jointed ſtalk, dividing and 
branching numerouſly, widely, and ereQly, 
a yard or more high ; garniſhed with oblong, 
broad, oppoſite leaves; and all the branches 
and ſhoots terminated by numerous flowers 
in cluſters, of different colours in the vari- 
eties. 

Varietics.] Wich white flowers with yel- 
low flowers with purple flowers with red 
flowers— with white and yellow flowers 
white and purple flowers purple and yellow 
flowers red and yellow flowers. 

Several other varieties often riſe from ſeed ; 
and it is remarkable that although ſeveral of 
the above colours and variegations are ſome- 
times common to the ſame plant, yet it is rare 
that a plant of this ſpecies produces flowers of 
one of thoſe colours alone ; ſometimes, how- 
ever, the ſame plant will exhibit only white 
and purple flowers ſeparate, and ſometimes 
both colours in the ſame flowers, intermixed 
with the plain cnes ; the ſame is alſo obſerv- 


en within the nectarium, flen- 


25 Jalap er Common Marvel | of 
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able in the red and yellow ; others have Bo 


„„ 


flowers of ſeveral different colours; and fome- 

_ variegated” flowers alſo cn the ſame 

plant, h | OL 
The root of this ſpecies was ſuppoſed to be 


the true officinal jalap, but which is fince 


diſcovered to be the root of a ſpecies of Con- 
volvulus. | f f 
2. MIRABIL Is longiflora. 


Long-flowered Mirabilis.] Hath a large, 


thick, fleſhy root; a thick ſtalk! dividing low 


into many declinated ſpreading branches, ex- 


tending two or three feet every way; large 
heart-formed, hairy, viſcous — ff be 
lite pairs; and all the branches and ſhoots 
terminated by white flowers in cluſters, hav- 
ing ve long tubes, nodding downward. 
| 3 IRABILIS dichotoma. 

orked Mirabilis.] Hath a thick fleſhy 
root ;-an upright, thick, ſwollen, jointed ſtem, 


branching forkedly, two or three feet high; 


oblong oppoſite leaves; and ſmalliſh red flow- 
ers at the axillas, ſingly, and cloſe-fitting. 
All theſe plants flower in July, commuing 
in plentiful ſucceſſion until October, very con- 
ſpicuous and elegant. Having the ſingularity 
of being ſhut very commonly all the 2 part 
of the day, and expanding towards the even- 
ing when the ſun declines ; hence the inhabi- 
tants of the countries where they grow natu- 
rally, called them Four-o'clock flowers : their 
time of opening here, however, depends on the 
weather; for if cloudy, or that the ſun is not 
very vehement, they often open great part of 
the day. 

The flowers are univerſally hermaphrodite, 
and of one funnel-ſhaped 15 petal, ha v- 
ing the lower part a long narrow tube, and 
the upper ſpreading. See the CAaracters. 

Theſe plants are naturally perennial in root, 
which, however, if not preſerved here in 
winter, proves but of one ſummer's duration; 
but if ſheltered from froſt and wet during the 


winter ſeaſon, they will remain alive, and 


ſhoot out ſtrongly again in ſpring : in this 


country, however, the plants are commonly 
conſidered as annuals ; becauſe they riſing 
from ſeed in the ſpring, and the fame year 
produce flowers and perſect ſeed ; and if lett 
to nature in the open air, totally periſh in 


winter, at the firſt attack of froſt or exceflive 


wet; but, as aforeſaid, if in autumn when 
the ſtalks begin to aſſume a ſtate of decay, the 
roots are taken up, and preſerved in and in a 
dry room all winter, and planted again in 


ſpring, they ſhoot out afreth ſtronger than at 
firſt, and ſometimes obtain four or five feet 
ſtature, with very ſpreading heads ; or if plants 
growing in pots, having the ſtems cut down 


in autumn, and the pots placed in a green- 
40 2 houſe, 
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houſe, or garden-frames under glaſſes, the }a general hot-bed for theſe and other tender 


roots may alſo be preſerved found, and will 
ſhoot out again in ſpring as above. 

Ihe roots generMly become large, tuberous, 

and fleſhy, covered with a dark rind. 


All the ſpecics ate of a tender nature, ſcarce- 


ly able to endure the open air here fully 
day and night, until May or June; that is, 
being raiſed from ſeed in ſpring, chiefly in 
bot-beds under glaſſes, continued and for- 
warded there until the beginning of June, 
then fully expoſed in the borders or pots, they 
become large branchy plants in July and Au- 
guſt, and continue flowering until October 
or November, till prevented by the cold. 

They are all elegant furniture for the prin- 
cipal compartments of the pleaſute- ground, 
they being both very ornamental in their large 
dranchy growth, cloſely garniſhed with leaves, 
and by flowering ſo numeroully ſeem as if en- 
tirely covered with flowers, in conſtant plen- 
tiful ſucceſſion from July till the beginning of 
winter, as aforeſaid. 

The root of all theſe plants is-a ſtrong pur- 
gative, and given in a double quantity operates 
equal to the true jalap, 

Their Propagation and Culture. 

The propagation of all the ſpecies is by ſeed 
in the ſpring, either in a warm border, or in 
a hot-bed; but the latter will forward the 
plants to conſiderably the earlieſt and greateſt 


* of perfection. 
Firſt, by raiſing them in warm borders. — 
Remark, we only recommend this in default 
of the convenience of hot-beds; and towards the 
middle of April is the proper ſeaſon for this 
mode of ſowing theſe forts: chooſe a warm 
ſouth border, open to the ſun; there ſow the ſeed 
in ſhallow drills, half an inch deep, and fix inch- 
es aſunder : if the place is covered with hand- 
laſſes, or with a frame and lights, or the ſeed 
Eo in pots under thoſe protections, or any 
other occaſional ſhelter on nights and cold 
weather, it will forward the germination of 
the ſeed, and growth of the young plants: in 
June they will be fit to tranſplant into the bor- 
ders or in pots: chooſe moiſt weather, and 
give water and occaſional ſhade till rooted ; 
they will then readily grow and acquire a to- 
lerable fize; but theſe will hardly attain a 
large ſize, or flower ſo early by a month or 
fix weeks, as thoſe brought eee in a hot- 
bed ee tas the following directions. 

By hot- beds. — By ſowing and forwarding in 
hot beds, under frames r glaſſes, is the only 
method by which we can obtain the Marvel. 
of Peru in due perſection in the proper ſea- 
fon: therefore in March, or early in April, 
prepare a hot-bed under frame a lights, or 


o 


kinds, as directed for tender annuals, ſuch as 
balſamine, &c. and earth it all over about fix 
inches deep; ſow the ſeed in the earth of the 
bed, in ſhallow drills half an inch deen, as 
aforeſaid, or in pots of rich earth the ſame - 
depth, plunging them in the earth of the. bed: 
The plants will ſoon riſe; indulge, them with 
freſh air daily, in common with other plants 
of the bed, by raiſing the glaſſes, and give fre- 
quent refreſhments of water.” When they are 
near two inches high, prick them into another 
freſh hot-bed to forward them, placing them 
either in the earth of the bed, four or five 
inches aſunder, or. plant them fingly in ſmall 
pots (thirty-twos), and plunge. them in the 
bed: as ſoon as planted, give. water, and ſhade 
them from the mid-day ſun occaſionally till 
freſh-rooted, continuing the care of admitting. 
freſh air eyery mild 4 ; and towards the. 
middle or latter end of May, when they have 
acquired ſome ſize and ſtrength, begin to in- 
ure them by. degrees to the full air, ſo as by 
the firſt or ſecond week in Jane they may be 
removed into it fully; at which time chooſe 
mild cloudy weather, if ſhowery the better; 
take up thoſe growing in the bed, with balls 
of earth about their roots, and plant them in 
the borders; or if in pots, they may be readi- 
ly turned out with the whole ball entire, and 
planted. without their ever ſhrinking or feeling 
their removal; ſome may alſo be planted in 
large pots to remain in order for moving to 
ornament any particular compartment : ob- 
ſerving to give water directly, and beſtow 
occaſional ſhade to ſuch as ſhall, require it, 
. 6-ag with a repetition of waterings to the 
w hole, till they have ſtruck freſh root and be- 
gin to grow: after this they will not require 
any farther culture, except occaſional ſupport 
of ſtakes, which will be more particularly 
neceſſary in the Mirabilis longiflora. 

They will moſtly begin flowering in July, 
and will furniſh plenty of ripe ſeed in autumn 
for the purpoſe of propagation another year, 

But as we before ſuggeſted, if the roots are 
taken up in autumn, i. e. O ober, or early 
in November, dried, cleaned, and laid in dry 
ſand, in any dry room, ſecure from froſt and 
wet, they will remain ſound ; and in ſpring, 
if planted in large pots, and in March or April 
plunged in a hot-bed under a deep frame, they 
will ſhoot out Temarkably ſtrong, ſometimes 
four or five feet high, and will flower carlicr 
by a month than ſeedlings of the ſame year, 

Or ſuch. of the plants as grow in pots, 
having their ſtems cut down in October or 
November, and placed in their ſaid pots in 
a green-houſe, near the windows all win= 
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ter, kept from wet; the roots will remain | 


ſound; and in ſpring treat them as above. 

MOMORDICA, Male Balſam Apple. 

The plants are herbaceous trailers, of which 
there is a hardy perennial, cultivated both 
for variety and medical uſe, having long trail- 
ing ſtalks, garniſhed with broad ſimple leaves, 
and-monopetalous moncecious flowers. 

Claſs and order, Monccia Syngene/ia. , 

CharafFers.] CaLyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the ſaine plant, having mono- 
phyllous, concave, five-parted cups,.and thoſe 
of the females are placed on the germen. Co- 
ROLLA is monopetalous, large, rough, ſpread- 
ing, and adheres to. the calyx. STAMINA, 
three awl-ſhaped filaments in the males, with 
united antheræ, two of them bifid, one ſingle. 
PisriLruu, a large germen under the corol- 
la, cylindric ſtyle, and a trifid, oblong; gibbous 
fligma, PeRICARPIUM, an oblong- oval tri- 
locular fruit, opening with elaſtic force, filled 
with many compreſſed ſeeds. 

There are ſeyeral annual ſpecies of but lit- 
tle merit; but the ſort commonly cultivated is 
the following perennial. | 

MomoRDICA Elaterium. | 

(Elaterium)—or Mild Spurting Cucumber. 
Hath thick, fleſhy, ſpreading roots; many 
trailing, angular, rough talks, branchy and 
ſpreading two or three feet all around; gar- 


niſhed with large, angular, heart- formed, 


rough, grey leaves, on long rough foot-ſtalks; 
at the axillas ſmall, moncecious, yellow flow- 
ers, ſucceeded in the females by oval, cucum- 
ber- like, hiſpid fruit, that dart out their. ſeeds 
with great velocity. 

This ſpecies is one of the Nel: me tangere or 
Touch-me-not kinds; for upon handling the 
ripe fruit, it inſtantly burſts with elaſtic vio- 
lence, and diſcharges its juice and feeds with 
amazing force all around to a great diſtance, 
often cauſing conſternation to ſtrangers who 
happen to touch them, though they alſo burſt 
open naturally, and difleminate their ſeeds in a 
ſimilar manner. 


This plant is very hardy, and grows freely 


from ſeed in the common ground, and is of | 


ſeveral years' duration. 

The fruit affords the officinal elaterium for 
medicine. 

The propagation of this plant is by ſeed in 
autumn or ſpring, in a bed of common earth, 
ſown either by broad-caſt and raked in, or 
in drills half an inch deep; and when the 
plants have leaves two inches broad, tranſplant 
them, thoſe intended for uſe in rows three or 
four feet aſunder; and may alfo-diſperſe ſome in 
the pleaſure-ground for variety; give occa- 
Bat * ng till freth-rooted, 
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young plants often riſe ſpontaneouſly. '. 
MONADELPHIA, the name of the ſix⸗ 
teenth claſs of che Linnzan ſyſtem, conſiſt 
ing of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, hav- 
ing all the ſtamina monadelphous or united 
into one body, with the ſtyle paſſing through 
them: examples of monadelphous plants ate 
holl Leer, lavatera, marſh-mallow, &c. and it 
conſiſts of five orders, ariſing from the num- 
ber of ſtyles (five). See CrLasss. X 
— MONANDRIA, the name of the firſt claſs 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem, conſiſting of plants 
with hermaphrodite- lowers, having but one 
ſtamen. Examples of Monandrous plants 
are Indian arrow-root, blite, &c. and it con- 
ſiſts of two orders, derived from the number 
of ſtyles (two)... See CLass:s. | | 
ONARDA, OſwegoTea, or Lion's- Tail. 
It conſiſts of herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 
floriferous-perennials and bieanials, of upright 
growth, for the pleaſure-ground, riſing with 
angulated erect ſtems, two or three feet high, 
adorned with oblong ſimple leaves, and ter- 
minated by large heads of monopetalous rin- 
ent flowers. | | 
| Claſs and order, Diandria Monogyma.. 
Charatters.] CALxx is monophyllous, tu- 
bulous, cylindric, channeled, five-parted at 


talous, with a cylindric tube, ringent above, 
divided into two lips, the upper one narrow 
and entire, and the under broad, reflexed, and 
three-parted. STAMINA, two briſtly fila- 
ments involved in the upper lip, and com- 
preſſed ere antheræ. PISTILLUM, a qua- 
drifid germen, filiform ſtyle, involved with 
the ſtamina, and acute bifid ſtigma. PERI- 


the calyx. | | 

There are about three ſpecies cultivated in 
our gardens; they are all North American 
plants, and hardy enough to ſucceed here in 
the open ground; proper for ornamenting the 
pleaſure-garden as flowery plants. 
| "The principal ſpecies are, 

1. MoxNARDA fiftulo/a —{ Perennial)... 

Fiftulous Canada Meonarda.] Hath a fibry, 
ſtrong, ſpreading root; . upright, obtuſe - an- 
gular, hairy ſtems, riſing a yard high, branch- 
ing out at top; oblong, broad-baſed, pointed, 
hairy, oppolite leaves, on long foot-ſtalks; 
and all the ſtalks and branches terminated by 
large heads of fiſtulous purple flowers. 
2. MonaARDA dd. Perennial). 
Didymaus Pennſylvanian Scarlet Menarda, 
or Ofwego Tea.) Hath a creeping root, up- 
right, acute-angular ſtems, riſing two feet 


high; oval-lanceolate, ſmooth, oppoſite leaves, 
on 


From the ſelf-ſown or ſcattered ſeeds, many 


top, and permanent. CoRoLLA is monope - 


CARPIUM, none; four naked ſeeds lodged in 
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on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and the branches ter- 
minated by large heads of bright-red flow- 
ers, having ſometigges didymous anthere. 
— With che floral leaves highly co- 
loured and larger ſcarlet flowers. 

The leaves of this ſpecies are remarkably 
odoriferons, and in North America are ſome- 
times uſed for tea. | | 

. MoxarDA pn fate —(Bienmal). 
Panttated Virginian  Monarda.] Hath fi- 
bry roots; upright ſquare ſtalks, branching 
quite from the bottom to top, about two feet 
high; ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated leaves, of dif- 
ferent ſizes, in cluſters at each joint; and la 
verticillate, yellow flowers, having the cor 
la punctated or dotted with purple. 

All theſe plants flower here abundantly in 
July, make a ornamental appearance ; 
ucceeded by ripe m autumn, by which 
all the ſorts may be raiſed; the perennial ſorts 
alſo by roots and cuttings. See the Propaga- 
teen. 

The flowers are univerſally hermaphrodite, 
monopetalous, and ringent, numerous and 
collected into heads, each having a leafy in- 
"Abe th ſpec hardy: the firſt 

All the three ſpecies are - 
and fecond are . is bien- 
nial, and ſometimes annual, if raiſed early 
in ſpring. They all ſucceed in any open 
compartment, and are proper furniture for 
the embelliſhment of the pleaſure-ground, in 
the of their flowers, which are very 
confpicuous, continuing long in full beauty, 
„ 14 rn ie 

The propagation of all the ſorts is : 
the i oh by parting the roots, and 
by flips and cuttings. 


By Seed. —Sow it in autumn, or early in 
ſpring, in a bed of good earth, and rake it 
in: plants will — riſe, and be fit to 


prick out in June, in nurſery rows half a foot 
aſunder, giving water, and Jet them remain 
till Oct or November, then tranſplant 
them where are to flower. 1 

By parting the Roots. — Autumn or early 
in the ſpring is the proper time, when, of 
the two perennial ſorts, divide or flip the roots 
into ſets ; almoſt every bit will realy grow, 


MON 


firſt claſs in the Linnæan ſyſtem, conſiſting: 
"of plants with male and female flowers, ſe- 
parated on different parts of the ſame plant. 
Examples of moncecious plants are cucum- 
ber, melon, gourd, &c. and it conſiſts of eleven 
orders, from the number of ſtyles (cleven). 
See CLAssts. 1 FA 
| MONOPETALUS Fes, a Monopeta- 
lous flower, or of one petal: applicable to 
flowers only ; and a corolla formed of one leaf, 
or petal, is termed Monopetalous, A Mono- 
petalous corolla is ſometimes wholly entire, 
without any diviſion ; ſometimes is cut into two 
parts, 4;fidus; in three, trifidus, or tripartite; in 
four, quadrifidus; in five, quinquefidus ; in many, 
multifidus, &c. See COROLLA, 

NOPHY LLUS, Monophyllous, or 
one-leaved, applicable moſt commonly to the 
calyx of flowers; for a calyx of one leaf only 
is termed Monophyllous, and which ſometimes 
conſiſts of one entire piece without diviſions, 
integerrimus ; ſometimes cut into two, b:frdus; 
ſome into three, trifidus ; in four, quadrifidus; 
in five, quingucfi dus; in many, multifidus, or 


multipartite. | See CALYx and PERIAN» 
THIUM. | 
MONSONIA {Mon/oria ). 


A genus of perennial underſhrubby plants 
for the green-houſe, with cordate leaves and 
quinque us flowers. 6-1 

Claſs and order, Polyadelphia Dodecandria. 

CharaFers.] CAL vx, pentaphyllous, five- 
parted, lanceolate, and permanent. ROL- 
La, five oval, indented, ſpreading petals. 
STAMINA, twelve to fifteen polyadelphous fi- 
laments, joined below in five.ſets, topped with 
oblong antheræ. 1 a ſhort penta- 

nal : e, awl-ſhaped, with five 
yl F Aae a, pentago- 
nal capſule with five cells, each containing a 
* ſeed. 1 | 

he ſpecies are, 

I. MoxsSovla /obata. 

Libated, Broad-leaved Monſonia.] Mon- 
ſonia with lobate, heart - ſhaped, dentated 
leaves. 

2. Monsown1a Jpeciefa. | 

Specious - flowered Monſonia.] Monſonia 
with quinate leaves, the folioles deeply di- 


planting them either in a nurſery for a year, 
or, if ſtrong, at once where they are 5 
main; and each will flower next ſummer. 

By Slips, &c.—In May or ſune take off 
ſome robuſt lips or cuttings of the branches, 
five or fix inches long; plant them in a ſhady 
—_— e occaſional waterings, and they 
will ily grow, and form good plants by 


autumn. 


MONCECLA, the name of the twenty- 


vided, and a large dentated ſpreading flower. 

3. Mon$soN1A ovate. | 62 
Ovate undulated Monſonla.] Monſunia 
with waved, oblong, heart-ſhaped, emargi- 
nated leaves. | g | 

The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are perennial, 
the third is biennial: they are beautiful Afri- 
can plants, have great affinity to the Pelar- 


goniums, and they are propagated and treated 


4-* 


| 


in the ſame manner. See PELARGONIUM. 
MO. 


MOR. 
| 


-MORZA (Areas). 

This genus furniſhes for the' green-houſe 

three ſpecies of herbaceous, bulbo-tuberous- 

rooted, flowery 'perennials, from Africa, 
rowing with long, narrow, and ſword- 

3 eaves ; and uprigh 

or eight inches high, terminated by a bival- 
vous ſpatha, ' protruding one or two hexape- 


talous, blue, whitiſh, and other coloured | 


en... 
Claſs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 


t flower-ftalks, Gx | 


* 


, 5 3 
y 1 


per lip ſemi-bifid, the lower trid-obtuſe* 
STAMINA, two ſetaceous, ſhort filaments, 
with erect cordate antherz. _ PreTILLUM, 
a globoſe germen, inferior, lender ſtyle, a 


capitated inflexed ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, 

none; a ſingle ſeed lodged in its permanent 

cup. 5 

"The ſpecies is, ts $4 151 0 
MokixA per/ica. 


Perfian Oriental Morina.] Hath a large, 
oblong, taper, fleſhy main root, crowned 


* Charatters.)] CAx vx, a bivalve ſpatha. with very large, oblong leaves, divided at the 


CoroLLa, fix ſpear-ſhaped petals; the three 


interior ones are ſpreading, and the others ſmooth talks, a yard high, 


erect. SrAMINA, three ſhort filaments, 
topped with oblong 'antherz. PisTILLUM, 
2 germen below the flower, ſtyle ſimple, and 


crowned with three bifid ſtigmata. Per1-| 


CARPIUM, a three-cornered three-furrowed 
capſule, with three cells, containing many 
round ſeeds. 
The ſpecies are, 
r. MoR&A vepgeta. | 
 - Graſs-leaved Morea.) Hath oblong, bul- 
bous roots, from which ariſe three or four 
long, narrow, grafly leaves, and a foot-ſtalk 
ſupporting a ſmall blue flower. 
Farieties.] Small-flowered—great-flowered. 
2. Mor@A iridioiars. 
Iris lite, Sword-leaved Aſoræu.] Hath a 
bulbous root, with ſword-ſhaped leaves, and 
foot-ſtalks terminated by two larger pale-blue 
flowers, with a yellow ſpot at their bottom, 
3. Mor &A'juncea. | | 
Rufhy, uu Meriza.] Awl-ſhaped 
leaves; and the ſpatha or ſheath protruding 
two orange-coloured flowers. 
Theſe ſports are perennial-rooted plants, 
and are propagated by off-fets from the old 
roots in autumn or ſpring, alſo they may be 


raiſed from ſeeds to obtain new varieties: ſow |} 


the ſeed as ſoon as it is ripe, in Auguſt, in 


pots, and the plants will come up the ſpring | 
, Which in autumn ſhould be .uhis ſeven | 


following 
planted into ſingle pots, but mult be protected 
in winter by glafles, &c. or placed in the 
green-houſe. 

MORINA / Morina). 

For our purpoſe is one ſpecies, an hardy, 
herbaceous, flowery perennial for adormng 
the pleaſure-ground, growing with upright 
ſtalks, prickly leaves, and heads of long tu- 
bulous, labiated flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Diandria Menogyma. 

Charatters.] CALxx, a double cup, each 
monophyllous, tubular, two-parted, perma- 
nent. CoroLLA, monopetalous, labiated, 
long, tubular, flender below, wide above, 
the limbplane, a little recurved, with the up- 


; 
| ripe, 


edges, armed with prickles ; upright, ſtrong, 
rniſhed with 
leaves, and lateral and terminal ſmall heads of 
ornamental flowers of different colours in the 
varieties, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 
Varieties.) White-flowered—purple-flow- 
ered—pale-red—deep-red. | 

Fhis being a very ornamental flowering 
perenmal, ſhould have a place in the princi- 
pal flower-borders, &c. planted in ſpring or 
autumn: but obſerve, that as the main root is 
large and long, of the tap kind, ſtriking deep 
into the ground, it ſhould be removed in 
young growth, with great care, as en- 
tire and fibrouſy as poſſible; or it would be 
+24 eligible to raiſe the plants from ſeed ſown 
in the places where it 1s deſigned they ſhall 
flower; permitted to remain 1 they 
will continue ſeveral ycars, and flower an- 
nually in ſummer. 

It is propagated by ſeeds ſown as ſoon as 
ipe, or in the ſpring, in a bed or border of 
light earth, principally to remain: the plants 
will come up freely and flower the year fol- 
lowing. 

Or Þy off-ſets of the root: —whenany occur. 
flip them off while young, and plant them fi- 
nally to remain. 3 

ORUS, Mulberry- tree. 
This genus is wholly of the tree kind, and 
moſtly deciduous; conſiſting of about fix or 
ies, four of them hardy for the open 
*ir - fome of which as fruit-trees, and 
ome for variety; and two are tender exotics, 


| rarely cultivated here: all of them adorned 


with large, roundiſh-heart-thaped, oval, and 
oblong, rough leaves; and monœcious apeta- 
lous flowers, the males in amentums, and 
the females in round heads, formed of the ſuc- 
culent calyxes, which become the fruit. 
Claſs and order, Menæcia Tetrandria. 

CharaFcrs.] CAU xx, monœcious flowers, 
the males collected into amentums, having 
cups divided into four oval concave parts; 
and the females into ſmall, round, cloſe 5% 
having cups compoſed cf four roundiſh, ſuc- 


culent, permanent leaves. CoroLLa, none, 
| . 


» 
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STAMINA, in the males, ſour ſubulate fila- of which the White and Paper Mulberry, are 
ments, and ſimple anthere, PisTILLUM, in | the moſt common, the ſort _— 
the females a cordate germen, two ſubulate, | ſcarce in the Engliſh gardens ; the black, a 


long, reflexed ity 


and fmple ſtigmas. 
PeRICARPIUM, no 


the white-fruited kinds, are alſo eminent for 


each cluſter or head | their leaves to feed filk-works, they being the 
of female calyxes become a large, oval, fleſhy, 


principal food of theſe valuable inſects; but 


| ſucculent berry, full of tubercles, each tuber- | the White Mulberry leaves are in the moſt 


ance having an oval acute ſeed. | 
The 2 


| eſteem for this purpoſe ; and abroad, in 


remarkable ſpecies of this noted | France and Italy, &. vaſt plantations of the 


genus are the four following, all of hardy | trees are made ſolely for their leaves to feed 
wth ; the firſt of which is the common | filk-worms, which amply reward the poſſeſ- 


lulberry of our gardens. 
1. Mokus ngra. 


ſors with the annual ſupply of ſilk they ſpin 
from their bowels : plantations of the ſame 


Black fruited common Mulberry- tree. ] Riſes trees has formerly been recommended in this 
with an upright, large, rough trunk, 8 country for the purpoſe of ſilk- worms, to in- 


into a large, ance! very ſpreading head, 


troduce the manufacturing of raw filk, 


riſing twenty feet high or more; large, heart ſince itis obſervable that where the trees thrive, 
ſhaped, rough leaves; and moncecious flowers, | the ſilk-worms will alſo proſper : all recom- 
ſucceeded in the females by large, ſuccuient, | mendations, however, have proved fruitleſs, 


black berries. 


fruit. 


although it in time might probably turn to a 


Variety.) With jagged leaves and ſmaller | national advantage. 


The leaves of theſe trees are generally late 


This ſpecies is the proper mr ny Argh before they begin to come out, the buds ſel - 
for general cultivation in this country tor its dom beginning to open till the middle or to- 
fruit; the tree being a plentiful bearer, and | wards latter end of May, according to 


the fruit ripen in good perfection in Auguſt | the temperature of the ſeaſon ; and when theſe 


and September. 
2. Morus alba. 


White Mulberry-tree.] Riſes with an up- of 


trees in particular begin to expand their fo- 
__ it is a good ſign of che near approach 
ne warm ſettled westher: the white Mul- 


right trunk, branching twenty or thirty feet | berry, however, is generally forwarder in 
high; garniſhed with large, oblique-heart- | leating than the black. $i 
ſhaped, ſmooth, light-green, ſhining leaves; | The flowers and fruits come out ſoon after 
and moncecious flowers, ſucceeded by pale- | the leaves; the males in amentums, as before 


whitiſh fruit. 
Pariety.] With purpliſh fruit. 
7 Moxzxvus rubra. 


hinted, and the females in ſmall roundiſh _ 
heads; neither of which are very conſpicu- 
ous, nor poſſeſs any beauty, but for obſerva- 


ed Virginia Mulberry.} Grows thirty feet | tion; the female or fruittul flowers always 
high; with very large, heart-ſhaped, rough | riſe on the extremity of the young ſhoots, on 
leaves, hairy underneath ; and moncecious | ſhort ſpurs; and with this {ingularity, the 


flowers, ſucceeded by large, reddiſh berries. 
4. Morus papyrifera. 


Paper Mulberry-tree of Japan.] Grows 


flowers and calyxes together being in cloſe 
united heads, each head of calyxes becomes a 
fruit, which is of che berry kind, and bein 


w__ or thirty feet high; with large pal- | compoſed of many tuberances, each of the 
mated leaves, ſome trilobate, others quinque- | furniſhes one ſeed. See CharaFers. The fruit 


lobed; and monccious flowers, ſucceeded by4 ripens here gradually from about the middle 


ſmall black hifpid fruit. 


of Auguſt until the middle .of September ; 


In the countries where this-tree grows na- | which in dry warm ſeaſons ripen in great per- 
turally, the inhabitants make paper of the ſſection; but when it proves very wet weather, 


bark of the young fucculent ſhoots, prepared 
Y 


by boiling, puri 


they ripen but indifferently, and prove devoid 


ing, beating, waſhing, and | of flavour. 
liquefying to a certain conſiſtence, and is then, 


Conkdared os fruit tres.” the bivck Graited 


by a proceſs of different preparations, made |kind is the only 2 ſort to cultivate, the 


into paper. 


trees being not only the moſt plentiful bearers 


All theſe trees are very hardy, and ſucceed in [in this country, as before noticed, but the 
Any common foil and fituation, The Morus fruit are larger, and much finer flavoured 
uigra, Black Mul , is the only ſort pro- than the white kind, which is the only ſort, 
per to cultivate generally as a fruit-tree for its [beſides the Black Mulberry, that bear any to- 
fruit: the others are principally employed here [lerable production of fruit in England. 


to form vaiiety in our ornamental plantations; 


The Black Mulberry, therefore, as a fruit- 


, 


C 


1 The trees may 


the A the truĩt, and give it due 


fla 

poſed ſingly on graſs 
grown up into ſpreading heads, they have a 
2. effect, and their fruit may be always rea- dry 


walls and eſpaliers, fifteen or twenty feet di- 
ſtance from one another; remarking, in all 


alſo proper for ſome culinary uſes, as for 
tarts, &c, and the ſyrup of Mulberries is well 
known. n nn, r 
- |; The bark of the root of theſe trees being a 


worms in the human body. 


MoR 
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tree, may. be trained either as a ſtandard, —4 1 e meg; 4 all the gar n 


ſtundard, dwarf - ſtandard, and as wall- trees 
and eſpaliens . Standards is tho moſt common 
mode of cultivating them in gardens and or- 
<bards; and in which they bear very abundant- 
ly; but in large gardens, here there is ſcope 
to work upon, a few trees may be alſo trained 
in each of the other above methods, they will 
effect! the greater variety; and thoſe againſt 
walls and eſpaliers will generally have larger 


fruit, ripen fooner with am: improved flavour; there may be 


and which will be ſucceeded by thoſe upon the 
22 Ve, des e l, allot a ſuf- 
ciency.of ſtandards to. furniſh the principal 
ctop of fruit,' which if for private uſe, half 
A dozen trees may be ſuſſicient; h L hate 
known one large tree furniſh more Mulberries 
than was 
ſamil . al {7 un ane 14 
be planted either in the kit- 
chen- garden, orchard, or pleaſure - ground, al- 
lowing them a dry ſituation and ſunny expo- 
ſure, both of which being requiſite to. promote 


rd; Mulberries are often diſ- 
„in which; when 


vour 


dily gathered; though, when growing on cul- 
tivated ground, it is probable the fruit may be 
larger; the ſtandards ſhould ſtand, twenty or 
thirty feet aſundet at leaſt, to give full ſcope 
to their ſpreading heads; and the dwarfs, for 


the above modes of training, not to practiſe 
auy general ſhortening»of the ſhoots; but, ex- 
cept on particular occaſions, leave them moſt- 
ly at full length; for as the fruit is produced 
near the ends of the young wood, ſhortening 
would be cutting off the parts deſigned by na- 
2 yield the fruit. See their Prepagation, 
0. | 
Mulberry-trees are but ſlow growers; they, 
however, will 'begin ds moderately ; 
young growth; but they rarely bear any con- 
ſiderable quantity of fruit till they are many 
years old; and old trees are always not only 
the moſt fruitful, but the fruit larger and of a 


richer. flavour. =: 


| 


» 7 # 7$:% 4 £ x x 44 
Ripe Mulberries are an agreeable ſweet |g 


fruit, of a refreſhing reliſh, and fine cooling 
quality, and therefore excellent for the deſſert; 


HIT +43 


fine bitter aſtringent, is admirable for killing 


+. The: propagation of. all the ſorts is by ſecd, 
by layers, and by cuttings; alſo by grafting 


and inoculation. eee 


By Seed. All the ſorts may be raiſed in 
amazing plenty from ſeeds in the open ground; 
but remarking; that when they are deſigned 
principally as fruit- trees, I would not recom- 
mend this practice, becauſe the ſeedling trees 
are apt to ef aa 8 numbers ſo raiſed, 
but few good ſorts, or that prove 
good bearers; therefore for fruit- trees, layers, 
cuttings, grafting. &c. are the only certain 
methods to continue the approved ſorts. By 
ſeed, however, is eligible enough where large 
quantities are required for barten plantations, 
or tor ſhrubberies, &c. It is generally procur- 


ary tor che ſupply of a great ed from France or Italy; and March is the 


proper time ofthe year for ſowing them, which 
may be either iu a warm border, or in a mo- 
derate hot-bed, earthed half a foot thick, and 
arched with hoops, to be matted in nights and 
cold weather. Sow the ſeeds in ſhallow drills 
near half an inch deep: give refreſhments of 
water occalionally; and When the plants aj- 
pear, mat them in cold nights and morning 
froſts, repeating the waterings all ſummer in 
weather; and in winter continue the oc- 
caſional ſhelter of mats when froſts approach. 
And after having two vears' growth in the 


{ ſeed-bed, plant them out in nurfery-rows two 


feet aſunder, and half a yard apartin the lines : 
here let them remain a few years, training 
them for their ſeveral purpoſes, as above-men- 
tioned, the principal part for ſtandards, with 
ſingle ſtems, fix: feet high; others for halt- 
ſtandards; anda few for dwarfs, heading down 
the dwarfs, while young, near the ground, , 
to force out branches near the bottom, to tram 
either for dwart-ſtandards, or for walls or e- 
ſpaliers. ä 124% 649 wht . 

But the: following are the only methods of 
propagation by which we can with certainty 
continue the approved forts; in all of which 
methods always, if poſſible, propagate from 
trees remarkable for bearing large fruit, and 
plentiful crops. BS 

By Layers. Where great quantities are 
required, fome trees ſhould be planted for 
ſtools, having the heads taken off near the 
round to force out plenty of bottom · ſnoots 
near the earth for laying; for the branches of 
the full-grown trees are often ſo far from the 

round, that they cannot be brought down 
— enough to be layed; in this cafe, how- 
ever, where only a few are wanted, ſome 
large pots, boxes, or baſkets: of mould may 
be elevated upon ſtands near the branches pro- 


per for: laying. In either method, lay the 
5 


'4 % ' thoots 
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heading theth to one | ral ſhoots, oronlyto prune off caſual dead parts; 
take | for the fruit-ſpurs always ariſe towards the 


„November . and 1 
ſeaſons; chuſe youn 


extreme purt of the young wood, as a 7 
—_ e er 


Thus wilt all theſe kinds of ſtandard Muls 
derries form thernſelves into a bear- 


irds at leaſt in 


und ; many 
be properly root 


next autumn. 
peuitious method is to give 
ee in March, there- 
plant a of middling cuttings in 
and plunge them in any mode 
; it will: greatly facilitate their 

them 


they begin to ſhoot, to 


degrees to the full air; give oc- 


open 
ground, and as dwarfs for walls and eſpaliers. 

As Standards. — They may be both full 
ſtandards, balf-ſtandards, and dwarf-ftandards, 


then permit them to branch out laterally 
height to form a head. Half-ſtandar 
train with four or fave feet ſtems, then let 
them branch into heads. Dwarf. ſtandards 
may have half a yard or two-feet ſtems, at 
which height encourage branches all around 
ſor a head (fee STANDARD-TREES, DwAR F- 
ing to aſſiſt the whole a 
, in forming their 
r, by pruning irregu- 
1 8 * and 
dwarf fruit-trees. In either of theſe ſorms they 
may be planted ont in the garden or orchard ; 
where Jet them principally take their own na- 
tural growth; giving no other pruning than 
regulating or retrenching any croſs diſpoſed 
or other wr 
much too 


TREES, &c.), 
linle at ſiſt, when 
heads ſome what re 
lar growths, as di 


branches, or thinning where 
or to ſhorten any particu. 


lar loug rambler; but never * the gene- 


1 


upper parts, to be coming for- 
ward to a bearing ſtate, that every part of the 
tree may be filled with bearing ſhoots, ad- 
vancing one after another; and as the foremoſt 
ſhoots too long, and require cutting 
off, the laterals will, one after another, as ju 
obſerved, be ready to ſupply their places; and 
ow lat of ſuch parts as become cankered-or _ 
When theſe trees are required for planta- 
tions for variety, they ſhould be trained up 
either to full ſtems, ſix . feet high-at leaſt, and 

then ſuffered to · branch out in their natural 
way, or may be trained as half- ſtandards for - 
ſmaller ſhrubberies, or even ſome as dwarfs, - 


to cauſe a ter variety... Ne Fc 
? MOTUS, Motion. The term Motion, ap- 
plied. to plants, is expreflive of the direction 
of in different parts of plants. 
| direction of the Motion of the roots 
and ftems-1 oppolite; the. former either - 
running directly. downward. into the ground, 
"or horhontally under the ſurſace and. the 
ſtems dire their Motiow towards the air and 
light of the ſun, moſtly in an opright poſition ; 
| , ö but 


a © 


and li ight.of the ſun to the ſtem; e 
* room which only admits a ſmall portion ve jb +» 


WA r, or wall-tree, detach themſelves 
rom the. 


' obferved, ſome, by their. weakneſs or 
natural , deſcend: and ſometimes by 


O 


=. apr rus rug horizoreally along the e 
The « cauſes which cancur in . the 
Nations af plants, are the moiſt and aſe! 


vapours of the earth to the root, and the ai 


any — of plants growing in pots, in 


ht at — — the ſtems will all incline je 
—— that ſide; in cloſe dark thickets, the | 
Young trees always lean to che part where the 
2 ht penetrates; and the ne ſhoots of 


eſpalier or wall, in queſt of the free 


air and light. .. PRE ys | 
a 
in roots than in ſtems; the root, without ever 
once going out of its way, pierces the hardeſt 
ſoils, penetrates into walls, which it oyer- 
turns, and even into rocks, which it ſplits 5 
whereas ſtems and branches ſurmonat an ob- 
ſtacle, by leaving their natural direction, and 


. 
„ * 
3 7. 
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dlowdy air, thi lobes of the ſame fort: of 88 
extend themſelves commonly along the foot 


the leaves of a book, by their lower n 

this 1 the fleep of plants. 

{imple leaves, — the ſurface is 

ed to an ardent (fun, become concave a- 

bore bnt gradually xecover as the heat de- 
ines. 

But, of all the Motions of leaves, none is 
fo ſudden and rapid as that of the ſenſitive 
and humble plants. See Minosa. 

Another kind of Motion in plants is elaſ- 
ticity, which is. reſident particularly in ſome 
{forts of ſced-veſſels, ſuch as the yellow bal» 
ſamine, and ſpurting cucumber, &c. in which 
their fruit, when arrived at maturity, burſt 
open hke a ſpring, and dart out their ſecds 
alſo with elaſtic to a conſiderable 4 


over-topping it. | 
Although che natural direftion, of mad 
flems or trunks be to aſcend, as was before 


means of roots breaking out all along the 
roy, and many oter repent lan penny -| 
Toyal, r repent 

by theſe root au eg into the cath, 


N 
F 


MOULD, or Earth. Sec EARTR. 
MULCH, a fort of ſtrawy dung, ſome» 
what moiſt, and e 2 is uſeful in 
gardening, to protect the roats of new-planted 
choice trees or ſhirubs from ſevere froſt in win · 
Fin and from being dried by the fierce ſun or 
drying winds in ſpring by ſummer, before 


ſuch} [re rooted ; for both of which pur- 


it is ſpread evenly on the ſurface of the 


— og it were to the ground, and only gro 
their extremities can direct their courſe up- 


Wards. 


ground ee as far as the 
roots extend, about three or four inches thick; 
but which may be augmented in winter if * 


Leaves and flowers alſo direct their courſe | ſeverity of the froſt render it neceſſary. 
towards the air, and light of the ſun; leaves] MULTICAPSULARES, Bene er of 


always turn their upper ſurface outward to 
che air and light; very — oy in-wall-trees, 
an —— if a branch 2 over- turned, ſo that 

caves are turned the contrary way, they 
will naturally direct their ſurfaces bh 1 
qually — to the light and air, though this 
often colts them ſeveral days growth; many 
flowers alſo have a particular daily Motion, 
preſent their ſurface direQl ectly to the 7 aud 


follow the diurnal courſe of that luminous 


body, ſuch as the ſun- flower, and moſt of 
the A er #5 flowers; in all of which the 
urface looks - towards the eaſt in the 
1 the ſouth at noon, and the weſt at 
might 
uring the heat of the ſun, the pinnated or 
winged lea cayes, particularly of the papiliona- 
ceous tribe, riſe vertically upward; the oppo- 
ſite lobes or folioles, which compoſe. theſe 
leaves, van ſo as they. are generally applied 
cloſe to by their upper furfaces ; but 
in that ſtate _—_— atmoſphere which . 
W precedes a ſtorm, ar during a cloſe, moiſt, 


7 


many capſules; plants whoſe ſeed-veſſel is 
formed of ſeveral pn united in one as it 
were, ſuch as thoſe of columbine, ny, aco- 
nite, larkſpur, and the like. © See CarsvLa. 

MULTIF IDUS, Multifd, cut into 
parts, a flower, or calyx of a flower, that is 
divided into many ſegments; the term is alſo 
applicable to leaves. See Fol tun. 

MULTIFLOROUS, many flowers oa one 
foot-ſtalk. 

MULTIPLICATUS Hu, a NM ultiplied 
Flower ; one whoſe. petals are multiplied in 
number . their natural, or characteriſ- 
tic, or ſingle 1 in two, three, or more 
ſeries ; and ſuch kinds are commonly * 
double flowers. 

All Multiphed Rue however, are bay 
natural productions, becauſe the ſi 
every pore are the original, and the — 


are acoidentally produced from the ſeeds of 


whether of one or ſeveral petals, is that pro- 
per from which to draw the 3 of any 


4X 2 t 


they .incline ſtill 
cloſe together like 


4 
3 * %. a. <z- © bot: g 2 IR & =_ . DO 


the ſingles; — a corolla in its fingle ſtate, 


> 
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genus ; never from doubles, which being only 
varieties, are not to be on; fo that 
among botaniſts double flowers ate 6ften 
termed vegetable monſters, and are diſregard- 
ed; but, on the other hand, double flowers 
are often the floriſt's pride, and generally, in 
moſt ſorts, are eſteemed as improved” varieties 
of the reſpect 
mental garden flowers. en 
But a double flower is properly that whoſe 
petal or petals are twice repeated ; though, in 
the common acceptation of the word doub/e, 
all flowers, whether the petals are twice, thrice, 
or many times repeated in ſeverab feries, are 
among floriſts generally called by the general 
name of double flowers; in ſome che petals 
are often ſo multiplied as to oblitetate the parts 
of fruQikcation; in which ſtate they come 
under the denomination of: luxuriant. See 
LuxomaxT FT F.wWwaa s. 
MNultiplication is leſs common in flowers 


„ * 


naturally of one petal, than thoſe with ſeve- 


ral; in che former, however, it frequently: 
happens, as in campanula, &c. though not 
full in che higheſt luxuriance; but che lat- 
ter are ſubject to all of luxuriance, 
from the loweſt to the higheſt, exemplified 
in anemone, ranunculus, marſh-marigold, &c. 
See Prewus Flos. | e 
MUSA. 7 ain- 3 Or Banana. - a 
It conſiſts of v growing, tree- like, 
herbaceous n of - the Indies, for the 
hot - houſe collection, riſing each with an up- 
right, tapering, ſoſt ſtem, fiſteen or twent 
feet high; adorned at top all around wi 
enormous leaves, one to two or three 
long, and proportionably broad; and from 
their centre a lar fungous flower ſtalk, ter- 
minated by a vaſt nodding ſpadix of monope- 
talous, ringent flowers, protruded from - the 
ſpatha, fucceeded by a great cluſter of cucum- 
ber-ſhaped fruit, à ſingle cluſter weighing 
ſometimes a dozen to fifteen or twenty pounds, 
or upwards, which are eſculent and of a de- 
licious flavour. 
Claſs and order, Polygamia Monecia. © 
Charaders.} CALYx, male, female,” and 
hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame ſpadix, 
having female-hermaphrodites on the lower 
part, and male-hermaphrodites above, all in 
cluſters, each bunch having a ſpatha for a 
2 2 i. deciduous. e each 
ret padix is ringent, forming an up- 
per lip, and à nectarium the lower lip: ST A- 
MINA, in the hermaphrodite florets fix ſubu- 
hate filaments, five 
other in the neEtarium,.and is double the length 
of-the mers, and terminated by a linear an- 


"0 


ive ſpecies, conſidered as orna-| 


them in the corolla, the | 
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are equal in the length, and have all anthers, 
PIsSTILLUM, a large, long, triquetrous ger- 
men below the receptacle, à cylindric 'eret 
ſtyle, and capitated 'roundiſh ſtigma, but uo 
ſtigma in the males. PzrICARFION, in the 
females a very long, fleſhy, obſotetely=trique- : - 
trous, trilocular, of cs 


aceous froit. 
The plants of this genus have ſtems fo 
ſoft and porous as not to deſerve the name of 
trees, only in ſtature, eſpecially as ary ac 
perennial only in root, the ſtems dying down 
to the ground annually in their native foil, 
after having borne their crop of fruit; they 
are naturally ſo quick in growth, as to ſhoot 
from the bottom to fifteen or twenty feet 
height, flower, and produce ripe fruit, all in 
the ſpace of nine or ten'months: the ſtem is 
about half a footthick,'and of ſs ſoft a nature, 
as it may be eaſily cut down at one ſtroke. 
The ſpecies are, Ly W 
. Mos paradifiacs, La 
Tree of Paradiſe, or Common Plantain-tree.) 
Hath a ſtrong, fibry, very ſpreading root; 
an herbaceous, upright, taper ſtem, 'Tifing 
fifteen or twenty fect high; terminated by 'a 
cluſter of very large leaves, about two yards 
long, and half a one broad; and à large, 
long, nodding ſpadix of whitiſh- yellow po- 
lygamous flowers, having the males perſiſtent; 
ſucceeded in the others by an exceeding lar 
CON long, narrow, yellowiſh, dalicic | 
Yale en i 345 38 +46 4 £33477 
Some authors have ſuppoſed this tree, from 
the prodigious fize of its leaves, to be that al- 
jaded to, whoſe leaves our firſt parents uſed for 
clothing in paradiſe; and alſo that the fruit 
is the forbidden apple; however, as to theſe 
intimations, we can only ſay that the ſacred 
text, indeed; calls the leaves employed for this 
purpoſe, fg leaves; but the fruit of this is alſo 
often by the moſt ancient authors called a fig ; 
its nature and taſte alſo reſembles that fruit; 
and its leaves, by reaſon of their great ſize and. 
ſubſtance, were much more proper for a veil 
or covering than thoſe of any ſpecies of ficus, 
which are feldom more than eight or ten 
inches long, and five or ſix broad, whereas 
thoſe of the ſpecies of this genus, Muſa, bein 
two or three yards long, with proporitntble 
breadth, 'could not fail of being pitched upon 
in preference to all others, eſpecially as 8 
might be eafily ſewed together wich the nu- 
merous thread-like filaments that may with 
the urmoſt facility be peeled from the ſtem of 
me wew 1111053 £3212 #7. 4 - 43711] by 8 
Mee TT 
Spotted Muſa," o Hanana-trer.] Riſes with 
an upright, horbaceous, ſpotted' ſtem, twelve 


- 


” 


thera, the reſt have none; but in the males 


ia ſiſteem foer” high; terminated by cluſter 


ot 


* 
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of leaves near two yards long, and half a one 
broad; a large nodding ſpadix of flowers, 
Having the males deciduous ; and large cluſ- 
ters of ſhort, oblong, ' very luſcious fruit. 
Theſe curious exotics thrive freely here in 


- our ſtoves, flower and produce their enormous 


bunches of fruit in tolerable perfection; but 
as the plants grow very tall, and the leaves 
ſo exceeding large, they require very capaci- 


ous ſtove-room, both in width and height: Ig 


muſt be potted in large pots of rich 
mould, and plunged conſtantly in the bark- 
bed, © watering them plentifully in ſummer 
three or four times a week, about twice 
in winter. MLS nn of! | ; a 4 
ye propagation is by ſuckers ariſing from 
the root, particularly after having truited, 
which may be taken off at any time in ſum- 


mer, with fibres to their bottom, planted in 


pots, and plunged in the bark-bed, and they 
will readily grow; obſerving, according as 
their roots advance in growth, to ſhitt them 
io larger post — 11 
© MUSCI, Moſſes, a tribe or family of im- 
perfect plants, which conſtitute the ſecond 
order of the twenty- fourth claſs, Cryptogamia. 
See CLassrs. + ; ; 

The plants of this order are for the moſt 
part ſo exceedingly minute, that their fructi- 
fications are either entirely concealed, or, from 
their minuteneſs or ſituation, are imperfectly 
viſible. There are of this order not leſs than 
thirteen genera, each of which comprehends 
many ſpecies, and are moſtly very dimi- 
nutive and creeping ; with exceedingly weak 
ſtems, creeping and rooting as they extend, 
cloſely ſet with ſmall cloſe-fatting leaves; and 
extend themſelves in a tufted manner, forming 
a ſort of carpet on the ground, trees, and 
ſtones; the ſmalleſt ſeldom exceed the third of 
an inch in height, and the largeſt not above 
five or {ix ;- moſtly perennial and ever-green, 
delight chiefly in moiſt ſhady ſituations, and 
are remarkably flow of growth; the flowers 
fo very {mall that their fructifications have not 
by the fineſt glaſſes been yet perfectly diſco- 
vered, fo as to diſtinguiſh their ſex ; though 
ſuppoſed to be univertatly male and female di- 
ſtinct; ſometimes they fit cloſe to the branches, 


and ſometimes elevated upon long ſlender foot-|g 


ſtalks, and ure ſucceeded by ſeed, by which 
they propagate themſelves. 


ough, from the exceeding minuteneſs of | g ned | 
land dicecious, apetalous flowers in amen- 


theſe plants, it was formerly ſuppoſed they 
were. only excreſcences produced from the 
earth,. trees, &c. but they are no leſs proper 


plantsthan thoſe of greater magnitude, though | g 


imperſectly viſible in ſome oftheireſſential parts; 
for. many inſets are ſo ſmall that they are 


| 


| 


| 


_ 
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viſible; much leſs ſo muſt be heir eyes, 
; &c. yet they poſſeſs all the perlect 


parts of life; ſo it is of the order of; plants 


| under conſideration, being poſſeſſed of pro- 


per flowers and ſeed. 


The ſuppoſed male flowers conſiſt. entirely 


of the antherz and their covering, a ſort of 
very ſmall cawl-ſhaped calyptru, ſuſpended 
over the tops of the lamina, like an extin- 


uiſher. 8 


formed into a very ſmall cone, compoſed of 
numerous ſcales, each faid to contain in its 


wing a ſingle ſeed, as fine as the ſmalleſt duſt. 


None of theſe plants are ever cultivated, ſo 


only mention them for their ſingularity, and 


as conſtituting the ſecond order of the remark- 


able claſs Cryptogamia:. 


upon trees, particularly fruit-trees growing 
cloſe in orchards, eſpecially on n 

barren foils, and frequently prove very inju- 
rious to ſuch trees; the only remedy is to cut 


Some of the Moſſes grow in great plenty 


moiſt; 


down ſome of the trees, or their larger branch- 


es, to admit the ſun and air, and then thin the 


remainder ; and in- winter, with an inſtrement 


ſof iron hollowed on the edge to fit the 
branches, ſcrape off the rougheſt of the Moſs ; 


and by two or three repetitions it will be de- 
ſtroyed, but more effectually if the ground 


between the trees is alſo ploughed or digged 


a due depth, to give vigour to the roots, that 


the trees may —— a free growth at top. 
Moſt of the plants of this numerous tribe 
have the {ingular property, after being pre- 
ſerved dry ſeveral years, that _ moiſtened 


1 Sing reſume their original verdure. 


me of theſe. plants have a wonderful ef- 


ficacy- in preſerving dry ſuch bodies as are 


ſuſceptible of moiſture, and retaining for a 
long time the humidity of Joy plants out 


of ground; for which rea 


on tender oung 


plants or cuttings, &c. as are to be ſent to 
any diſtance, if wrapped up m ſome forts of 


arge moſs, it will greatly preſerve their vege- 


tative faculty. 


MYRICA, Candleberry Myrtle. -- 


The plants are of the ſhrub kind, conſiſt- 


ing of hardy deciduous ſhrubs for the pleaſure- 


ſtems; from about three to five feet high; 


arniſhed with oblong, ſimple, entire leaves; 


tums, . ſucceeded by cluſters: of - {mall - berries, 
which, in ſome of the ſpecies, afford a ſort of 


* 


: 


reen wax, with which candles are made; 


hence the name of Candleberry Myrtle. 
Claſs and order, Diacia Tetrandria. 


Charace 


— 


The ſuppoſed female flowers are generally 


arden, and ever-greens for the green-houſe; 
all of which riſiug with ſhrubby, . branching 


— 


males four, 


ſtem, 


ferrated, ſhinin 


and one 


very 


their leaves like an ev 
winter; but 


ed. 


ing three or four feet 
ly-ſerrated leaves, an inch and a half long, on 
very ſhort” foot-ſtalks; and dicecious, amen- 
taccous, ſmall; whitiſh flawers, ſucceeded in 
the female plants by cluſters of ſmall berries. 
. 
parts of Europe : it par ago as furniture 
„but muſt have a moiſt fi- 


Ever-green Kinds for the Green-houſe. 


3 45 10A 
k-leaved 
by ſtem, branch 


long, oppoſitel) 


for the 
tuation. 


ants, in oblong, oval broad; and whitiſh-green flowers, in oval 


AMINA, | 
fix falaments, and 
didymous antherz, with the lobes bifid. 
ISTILLUM, in the females an oval germen, 
two ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas.  PzrIcar- 
rium, an unilocular berry, having one feed. 
There are four ſpecies in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, two of them hardy and deciduous, and 
the others tender and ever-green. 
Hardy Deciduous Kinds. 
1. Myr1cCa cerifera. 
Wax-bearm 
dle Myrt 


4 — 


rr 


rica, commonly called Can- 
Hath an ight ſhrubby 
hing five or fix 
ich- brown branches; lanceolate, ſlightly 
green leaves, three inches 
placed irregularly on 
ſhort foot-ſtalks; and dicecious, amen- 
taceous, ſmall, whitiſh flowers at the ſides of 
the branches; ſucceeded in the female plants 
by cluſters of ſmall blue berries, replete with 


a ſort of green matter. 
Variety. ] Dwart Carolina 
Myrtle with broad leaves. 
They are natives of North America, but 
have been long reſidents of our garde 
both the varieties are choice furniture for the 
; whilſt young they often retain 
great part of 
when older they conſtantly ſhed| ſhelter 


ſuckers. 


Cowen 


mer: they 


procure the wax for 


candles, before 


2. Myzica Gale. 
{Gale} Sweet Willow, or Dutch Myrt 
Hath under-ſhrubby, upright ſtems, branch- 


mention- | 


— 


- lanceolare, fl 


nt in pots, to Manage as -houſe plants. 
on ſome * - Jy ſo — 


and other northern 


ſchough not to be depended on: chooſe the 

. quite young ſhoots; and if ſome are | 
an Myrica.) Hath a ſhrub- 
three or four feet high; ob- 


by ſmall round berries. 


J 


4. MvatcA cordifolia. 1 * | 
Heart-leaved Aithiopian Myricoa.] Hath a 
ſhrubby, flender ſtem, branching four or ave 
feet high ; heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, cloſe · ing 
leaves; and raundiſh amentums of flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded in the female * berries. .. 
All theſe ſhrubs flower in June and July, 
which in the firſt and ſecond ſorts are ſuc- 
ceeded by berries in our - but in the 
others rarely any in England; neither flowers 
nor fruit are ornamental ; fo that the merit of 
the ſhrubs conſiſts in the variety and aromatic 
fragrance of their leaves, and for. which they 
demand admittance in every good collection. 


Thew P , CONE 
Their propagation is dy ſeed, layers, and 
ſpecies grow na- 


- 


Seed. The ſeed are procured 
x where the reſpotiive 


turally. Sow chem as ſoon as they can be 


procured, in pots or boxes of rich earth, balf 
an inch deep, and at the approach of hot wea- 
ther move them to ſhade, to remain all ſum- 
ſometimes come up the ſame year, 
if ſown early, -otherwiſe | often not till the 
ſecond ; however in winter remove the hardy 
kinds under a warm and the others in 
garden-frames to have ſhelter of the glaſſes in 
bad weather, and they will all come-up the 
ſecond ſpring; giving water all ſummer, 
again in winter, and in Tpring plant 
them out, the hardy forts. in nurſery.rows to 
remain two or three years till proper for the 
{brubbery ; and plant the tender forts in pots, 
to be placed among the green-houſe plants. 
By Layers.—Chooſe for this operation the 
young wood, which lay by fli-laying in au- 
tumn; and dating the following fumme? 
water them plentitully in dry weather, and 
they will be tolerably rooted by the autumn 


ght-| following ; but if nat, let them remain ano- 


ther year, to effect it properly; then tranſplant 
the hardy ſorts in nurſery-rows, to remain till 
fit for ſhrubbery; and the tender kinds 


By Suckers, — The har rts ſometimes 
ſend up a few ſuckers, -which in autumn may 
be taken up with roots, and planted out jn 
the nurſery for a year or two. 
Cuttings of all the ſorts may alſo be tried, 


r 
ith a laſs, ſome of them may proba- 


with 
W 


MykR- 


. 
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- +2328 conhiting of an ever- exotic 


ſhrub for the green · houſe, garniſhed with oval 
box-like leaves, and pentandrious flowers. 
. Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 1 
Charatters.] CALy x, a ſmall, five-parted, 
connivent cup. CorRoLLa, monopetalous, | 
the border half- cut into fave ſemi-ovate feg- 
ments. STAMINA, five very {mall filaments, 
topped with erect ſubulate antheræ. - PisT1L- 
ux, a ſubgloboſe germen, almoſt filling the 
corolla; with a cylindraccous ſtyle; crowned 
with a large woolly ſtigma, hanging beyond | 
the flower. PERICARPLUM, a roundiſh, de- 
preſſed, one-celled berry, with a ſubgloboſe 
iced obliquely fixed-to the bottom of the berry. 
» The ſpecies is, | 
Mvnsi x africand. | 1 
- African'box-leaved Myr/ine.] Riſes with a 


fhirubby N Inv oper or fve feet high, | 
garniſhed with 
| 


Re 


: 


* 


all, oval, ſerrated-lea ves, 
laced. alternate, and thickly ſet on the 
branches; the flowers are of a dark purple, 
come out towards the ends of the branches in 
cluſters, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh ber- 
ries, which become of a blue-purple colour 
when ripe.. | 
This plant makes a pretty appearance, but 
muſt always be kept in pots of good earth in 
order for having ſhelter in winter, and ma- 
naged as others 
kinds. i 
I. he propagation- is by ſowing the ſeeds in 

ſpring on a hot- bed; when the plants are 
lit to tranſplant, plant them ſingly into ſmall 
pots, obſerving to 


q 


may appear wanting; and in September they | 


may be removed into the green-houſe for the 
winter; they may alſo be raiſed by cuttings 
of the young ſhoots in ſummer. 
-. MYRTUS, Myrtle-tree. 


many elegant varieties of the ſhrub kind, for 
our green-houſe collections, and ſome beau- 
tiful ſpecies for the hot-houſe, all delightful 
ever-greens. of t fragrance; riſing with 
branchy ſtems three to eight or ten feet high, 
in their native ſoil ; cloſely garniſhed with fim- 
ple entire leaves, and quinquepetalous, her- 
maphrodite flowers from the fides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by oval berries. ; 
Claſs and order, Iceſandria Mono gynia. 
Charatters.) . CAL YX is monophyllous, 
five · parted, placed on the germen, and per- 
manent. CoROLLA is, quinquepetalous, the 
petals oval, and inſerted into the calyx. Sr A- 
MINA,. twenty or more capillary filaments in- 
ſerted into the calyx, and very ſmall anther. 


| 


| 


- 


of the ſhrubby green-houſe | 


ſhade and water them as | 


| broad. 


This celebrated plant of antiquity compriſes 


enough, and is 
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dender ſtyle, and obtuſe ma. Pzxicax 


PLUM, an oval, umbilicated, trilocular berry, 
each cell having one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
To this genus Linnæus adds the Pimento, 
or all- ſpice, à beautiful ever- green aromatic, 
and hot-houſe plant. Rs > 
There are about four ſpecies of this genus 
retained in the Enghith gardens; one is the 
common Myrtle, a very comprehenſive ſpe- 
cies, being the parent of all thoſe different 
varieties of Myrtle found in our gree uſe 
collections: the other three ſpecies are for the 


ſtove. : 
_ ._ Green-houſe Linde. 

One ſpecies only is for the green-houſe, the 
common Myrtle, but which, as before ob- 
ſerved, affords many varieties. 

The ſpecies are, | 

1. MynaTus communis. 
. Common Myrtle- tree. ] Riſes with a ſhrubby, 
upright, firm ſtem, branching numerouſly all 
around into a cloſe full head, riſing from 
three to ten feet high ; cloſely garniſhed with 
oval-lanceolate, entire, moſtly oppoſite leaves, 
from half an inch to an inch bt half long, 
and one broad, on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and nu- 
merous ſimall, pale flowers from the axillas, 
ſingly on each foot-ſtalk, having diphyllous 
involucrums ; each flower ſucceeded by a 
ſmall, oval, dark-purple berry. | 

moſt material varieties are, 

Broad-leaved Reman Myrile.—Hath oval, 
ſhining, green leaves, an inch and a half 
long and one broad, and is remarkably flori- 
ferous. 

Gold- ſtriped broad-leaved Roman Mytle. 

Broad. leaued Dutch Myrtie.—Hath ſpear- - 
ſhaped, ſharp- pointed, dark-green leaves, an 
inch long, and about three quarters of one 


— 
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| 
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Double- flowered Dutch Myrtle. 

Broad leaued eus Myrtle.— Having che 
leaves placed threes at each joint; by 
which particular circumſtance this ſpecies is 
in univerſal eſtimation among the Jews in 
their religious ceremonies, particularly in de- 
corating their tabernacles, and for which pur- 
poſe many gardeners about London cultivate 
this variety with particular care, to fell to the 
above people, who are often obliged to pur- 
chaſe it at the rate of ſix- pence or a ſhilling 
for a ſmall branch ; for the true fort having 
the leaves exactly by threes, is very ſcarce, 
and is a curioſity ; but by care in its propaga- - 
tion, taking only the perſecily ternate-leaved 
ſhoots for cuttings, it may be increaſed faſt 
worth the attention of the cu- 
2 thoſe who raiſe Myr- 


rious, and 
u markets. 


tles for the 


Orange- 


PrsNMLL UN, a germen under the TOI 
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Orange leaved Spani J Has oval, 
n e a half long 
or more, and one Md, in cluſters round rhe 
branches, and reſembling the ſhape and colour 
of orange-tree leaves. h | 
Gold- ſtri ea ved orange M 


= 
=, 
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Common Upright italian Morte.) Hath its 
branches and leaves growing more ere, the 
leaves oval, lanceolate-ſhaped, acute-pointed, 
and near an inch long, half a one broad. 
Silver- ſtriped upright Italian Myrtle, 
Gold- ſtrĩiped upright Myrtle. a 
Ruſcus-leaved upright Myrtle. 
White-berried upright Italian Myrtle. | 
Portugal Acute-leaved Myrtle.] Has ſpear- 
ſhaped, oval, acute-pointed leaves, about an 
inch long. | 
Beox-leaved Myrtle] Hath weak branches, 
ſmall, oval, obtuſe, lucid- green, cloſely- placed 
leaves. 
Striped box-lea ved Myrtle. 
Roſemary - leaved Myrtle.] Hath erect 
branches, ſmall, narrow, lanceolate, acute- 
pointed, ſhining-green, very fragrant leaves. 
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Silver- ſtriped roſemary-leaved Myrtle. 
Thyme-leaved Myrtle.] Hach very ſmall 


clofely-placed leaves. 
Nutmeg Myrtle.} Hach erect branches and 
leaves; leaves oval, acute - pointed, and 


finely-ſcented like a n . 3 
Broad-leaved Nutmeg Myrtle. ] Silver: ſtrip- 
ed-· lea ved Blotched- lea ved. ; | 


' Criflated, or Coct's-comb Myrtle, frequently 
called Bird net Myrile.] bg. uno 
ſharp-pointed leaves, criſlated or tufted at in- 
tervals. 

Theſe are the principal varieties of the 
Myrtus communis; but of which forts there 
are ſeveral intermediate varieties of leſs note; 
and more may ſtill be obtained from ſeed, 
though the plants are rarely raiſed from ſeed? 
in England, but moſtly by flips and cut-, 


ungs. | © * 
They are all beauriful ever - green ſhrubs 
of exceeding fragrance; exotics originally of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, and of Afia and 
Africa, and conſequently in this country re- 
quire ſhelter of 'a green-houſe in winter: all 
of which, though rather of the ſmall-leaved 
kind, have their foliage cloſely placed, and 
remain all the year, and ſeveral of them are 
very floriferous in ſummer; and when there 
is a collection of the different ſorts, they af- 
ford an agreeable ſource of variety with each 
other ; wy ego claim | eſteem as 
principal green-houſe plants, efpecially as t 
are all fo eaſily — 1 — 9 l wings 
ſuch eaſy culture, as to be attai in every 


{ſmooth brown bark ; large, 
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houſe, or garden-frames ſurniſhe@ with gla Tes 
for protecting them in winter from troſt: but 
ſome of the r ſorts are ſo hardy as 


to ſucceed in the full ground, againſt a ſouth- 
wall and other warm expoſures all the year, 


by only allowing them ſhelter of mats occa- 


ſionally in ſevere froſty weather: fo that a few 
of thefe ſorts may be alſo exhibited in a warm 
ſituation in the ſhrubbery : obſerving; how- 
ever, all the ſorts are principally to be confi- 
dered as green-houſe plants, and a due por- 


| tion of them muſt always remain in pots to 


move to that department in winter, See their 
Propagation and General Culture. of 
ee ITE TI 
There are ſeveral ſpecics of the ſtove tem- 
perature, as being natives of the Indies; but 
there are not more than three or four of the fol- 
lowing ſorw commonly met with in the Eng- 
liſh gardens; all of which are beautiful ever- 
greens, with larger leaves than the Myrtus com- 
munis, and are moſtly ſtrong aromatics, = 
2. Mynxrus zelanica.' | | 57 
Ceylon White-berried Myrtle. ] Hath a ſhrub- 
by upright ſtem, branching erectly {ax or eight 
feet high; oval, ſhining-green, oppoſite, . ve- 
odoriferous leaves, on ſhort foot-ſtalks; 
and all the branches terminated: by pedun- 
culi, each ſuſtaining many fragrant flowers, 
ſucceeded by ſnowy-white berries, but rarely 
in England. | f, 
5 YRTUs Pimento. | 
imento, or Jamaica All-ſpic 


e-tree.) Riſes 
with an upright tree-ſtem, branching regu- 
larlv, ewenty or thirty feet high, having a 
oblong - oval, 
pointed, ſtiff, ſhining, very odoriferous leaves, 
like thoſe of bay, placed alternate; and at the 
ſides and termination of the branches large 
looſe bunches ot greeniſh flowers, ſucceeded 
by round, duſky, ard, ſpicy fruit, called all- 
ſpice, or Jamaica pepper. | 
Varicty-.] Pimento with-oval obtuſe leaves. 
This ſpecies is wholly an admirable fine 
aromatic, its leaves are remarkably fine ſcent- 
ed; and its fruit is that valuable ſpice, Ja» 
maica pepper, or all-ſpice, ſo called becauſe 
it is ſuppoſed to partake of the odour and taſte 
of moſt other ſpices. The tree grows in 
great abundance in the iſland of Jamaica, 
where its fruit is made a conſiderable branch 
of trade; is generally gathered a little before 
it acquires full growth, and dried in the fon 
ten or twelve days, is then packed up ready 
for exportation to Europe. | 
MvzTUus tomentoſa. 
colly-leaved Chineſe Myrtle.] Riſes with 
a tree- like ſtem, having a lightiſh bark; the 


garden where there is any ſort of green- 


4 


leaves are large, oval, triple-nerved, and un- 
| derneath 
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derneath downy ; the flowers, which are of a Roman kind, which is often covered with. 


beautiful red, come out on peduncles, one, 


flowers; and in ſome of the ſorts they are ſuc- 


two, or three together. ceeded here by berries ripening in winter, 


This ſhrub, both in reſpect to its foliage and 
flowers, bears but little ſimilitude to the com- 
mon myrtle ; it is exceedingly beautiful, and if 
ſuffered x 
many feet. Its bloſſoms are larger than thoſe. 


Some of the ſtove kinds alſo flower here, but 
are rarely ſucceeded by fruit in England. 


The flowers, however, of moſt of the ſorts 


to grow up, will acquire the height of are {mall, but numerous, and are all formed 


ch of five oval petals, and many ſtamina. 


of the common myrtle ; they are produced in See the Characters. 


June and July. 


* 


As all the ſpecies require occaſional ſhelter 


5. Myvxrus digca. el e . here, they muſt be kept always in pots, for 


Diæcous American Myrtle.) Riſes with an 


moving to the proper places of ſhelter, ac- 


upright tree-ſtem, e many feet high; Fug to their nature; the Myrtus Commu- . 


oblong, thick, oppoſite, odoriferous leaves ; 
and at the axillas and ends of the branches 
pedunculi dividing into trichotomous panicles | 
of flowers, fucc by ſmall, globular, ſpicy | 
berries, | 
Every part of the tree is a ſtrong aromatic. 

6. MyRTUs lucida. 

Shining-leaved Surinam Myrile.] With ob- 
long ſeflile leaves, diminiſhing and lanceolate 
at the apex; and peduncles having moſtly | 
three flowers. 

7. MyRTUS caryophyllata. 

Clove-ſcented Ceylon Myrtle.) With ob- 
ovate, oppoſite leaves, and peduncles trifid 
multiflorous. 

8. MyxrTus bra/i/iana. 

Brafilian ciliated Myrtle.) Riſes with a 


branching ſtem, having a whitiſh bark; broad, | freq 


oval, ſhining, oppoſite leaves, and naked pe- 
duncles ſuſtaining ſolitary flowers, with cili- 
ated petals. | 
1 General Obſervations. | 

All theſe ſpecies of Myrtus are exotics of 
the ſhrub and tree kind, though in this coun- 
try, as being confined in pots, the largeſt of 
them aflume only the growth of moderate 
ſhrubs. The firit ſpecies, Common Myrtle, 
is conſiderably the moſt noted ſpecies of this 
. genus in this country, where, in moſt of our 
green-houſe collections, one or other of the 
varieties is found in tolerable plenty; but all 
the varieties of it highly merit notice. The 
other four ſpecies are rare in England; they 
however are retained in many curious gardens, 
in the ſtove collection, more particularly the 
Pimento, which is a very beautiful odorife- 
rous ever=green, and exhibits a fine variety in 
the ſtove at all ſeaſons : in ſhort, all the ſpe- 
cies, both green-houſe and ſtove kinds, have 
a pretty effect as ever-greens, and ſome of the 
ſorts flower very ornamentally, particularly of 
the Common Myrtle. 

With reſpe& to flowering, all the varieties 
of the Myrtus Communis flower here in July 
and Auguſt, moſt of which are 74 flori- 
ferous,- but more particularly the broad-leaved 


nis and varieties to the green-houſe in winter; 
the others to the ſtove, to remain all the year; 
therefore let all the ſorts be potted in light 
rich earth, and, as they advance in growth, 
ſhift chem into larger pots, managing the 
Myrtles as other green-houſe ſhrubs, and the 
ſtove-kinds as other woody exotics of the 
ſtove. See their Propagation and General 
Culture; allo GREEN - HouUsE and SrovE 
PLANTS. | 

But, as we before obſerved, the broad- 
leaved Myrtus communis being hardier than 
the ſmaller-leaved kinds, ſome of them may 
alſo be turned out into the full ground in a 
warm ſituation againſt a ſouth wall, &c. allow- 
ing them ſhelter of mats in froſty weather, and 
mulch the Youre over their roots: they will 

uently ſucceed tolerably, and effect a good 
variety in ſuch places. 6 

Propagation and General Culture. 

The propagation of the Myrtus communis 
and varieties is effected abundantly by flips or 
cuttings, alſo by layers; but as the former 
ſtrike freely, it is the moſt eligible method 
for raiſing any conſiderable quantity, as alſo 
the handfomeſt plants, which may be ſtruck 
either in natural earth, or more effectually by 
aid of hot-beds, to bring them forward. 

By Slips and Cuttings. —The young ſhoots, 
either of the ſame or former year's growth, of 
from about two or three to five or fix inches 
long, are the proper parts for planting ; but 
more freely in the ſame year's ſhoots ; and, as 
above (aid, may be truck either in natural earth 
without artificial heat, or by aid of hot-beds; but 
by the latter you may greatly facilitate the root- 
ing and firſt effort of growth. By either method 
the work may be performed any time from 
March or April until Auguſt, though June or 
July is the moſt common ſeaſon, eſpecially 
when intended to uſe the ſhoots of the year, 
which are generally in prime order in Jul, 
and often ſtrike freely the ſame year without 
aid of hot-beds; the 'young ſhoots of the 
former year will alſo often ſtrike tolerably, 
eſpecially if planted in Prin or early in ſum- 

4 Mer; 


_ 
mer; or by aid of hot-beds may be made to 
Arike root readily at any time in the ſpring or 
ſummer 8 of a hot · bed, how- 


ever, all the ſorts, of one or two years 
thoots, may be greatly facilitated in rooting ; 
2 dung hot-bed under common frames and 
lights will do, though a bark hot-bed of a ſtove, 
&c. is conſiderably the moſt eligible and ef- 
fectual, and may be readily uſed any time in 
ſpring and ſummer for this purpoſe ; and by 
which aſſiſtance vaſt numbers of cuttings may 
be ſtruck with the utmoſt facility in a ſhort 
time, with but little trouble ; and plants thus 
ſtruck in ſpring or early in ſummer, ma 
ſo much forwarded as to form pretty little 
plants the ſame year, and be fit to pot off 
ſeparately wy in autumn, We will, how- 


ever, exhibit ſeparate directions for boch me- | g 
thods, i. e. ſtriking them in natural earth, and | pots 


by hot-beds. 
_ Firſt, by ſtriking them in natural earth.— 
We noticed above, that the planting might be 
performed any time from March till Auguſt ; 
obſerve in reſpect to this, that if you would 
begin in ſpring, or early in ſummer, you muſt 
chooſe principally the- ſhoots of the former 
year ; and if you do not 3 planting till 
1 or July, but particularly the latter month, 
the young ſhoots of the year will be arrived 
at a proper growth, and will root freely. Ob- 
ſerve, in chooſing the ſhoots either of the for- 
mer or ſame year, to chooſe the ſtraight clean 
owth, of from about two or three to four 
or five inches length, and as robuſt as poſ- 
fible ; which diveſt of the lower leaves, two 
parts of three of their length ; they are then 
ready for planting ; then having ſome farge 
wide garden-pots, or flat wide carthen pans, fix 
or eight inches deep, with holes at bottom to 
diſcharge the ſuperabundant moiſture after 
watering, fill the pots or pans with light rich 
mould, m which plant the flips or cuttings, 
many in each pot or pan, if required, inferung 
the forall cuttings within an inch of their tops, 
and about an inch or two aſunder ; give directly 
ſome water to ſettle the earth cloſely about 
each plant; then either plunge the pots, &c. 
in a ſhallow garden-frame, and put on the 
glaſſes, or undcr oiled paper-frames, or cover 
each pot or pan cloſe with a low hand-glaſs, 
which is rather the moſt eligible for Zcit. 
tating their rooting ; in either method, how- 
ever, obſerve to plunge the pots in the earth, 
and keep them cloſe covered with the glaſſes, 
&c. where pratticable, to exclude the air; for 
this will promote the quick emiſſion of roots 
the ſame ſcaſon; remembering to afford them 
occalional ſhade from the mid-day ſon; but if 
under oiled paper, none is wanted; and give 


A 


plenty of water three or four times a week ar 
eaſt, or oftener in very hot weather ; thus th 
will ſometimes be rooted in a month or 24 
| weeks, which will appear by their ſhowing 
ſigns of growth at top ; or ſometimes they do 
not root freely till the following ſpring ; obſerv- 
ing, when rooted, ſhowin hgns of growth, to 
inure them gradually to the full air, ſtill ſup- 
plying them duly with water during the hot 
weather, whereby they will ſhoot in height; 
and thoſe planted early will often branch out 
laterally a little the ſame year, ſo as to com- 
mence pretty little plants by autumn: let them 


- t 


be | remain in the full air until Oftober, then re- 


move them in their pots or pans into the green- 
houſe, or under a good garden-frame, &c. for 
the winter, and in ſpring the forwardeſt in 
rowth may be potted oft ſeparately in ſmall 
+ but if rather ſmall and weak, or but indif- 
ferently rooted, let them have another ſummer's 
growth, and pot them out ſeparately in Sep- 
tember or ſpring following, as it ſhall-ſeem 
proper, managing them as other green-houſe 
ſhrubs of ſimilar temperature, and ſhift them 
into larger pots occaſionally, according as they 
ſhall require. 

For want of frames and glaſſes of any fort 
to ſtrike the cuttings under, oiled paper- frames 
way be uſed, which may be obtained at an 
eaſy expenſe, and are excellent for ſtriking 
many forts of cuttings ; they admit the rays 
of light and heat ſociemly, at the fame 
time afford ſuch an agrecable ſhade from the 
fun that no other is required, and which is of 
ſuch a nature as greatly to promote the root- 
ha. fk cuttings. 23 

ut Myrtle cuttings, ſhoots of the year, 
will ſometimes ſtrike in the open ground; and 
if planted betimes in ſummer, either in pots or 
pans, as above mentioned, and plunged in a 
ſhady border, or the lips planted in the earth 
of ſuch a border of rich earth, and in either 
method plentifully ſupplied with moiſture, they 
will often, in many of them, root tolerably the 
ſame year, and ſhoot a little at top ; though 
rarely ſo effectual, or make ſo good plants 75 
autumn as thoſe forwarded in the above man- 
ner, nor near ſo ſtrong as thoſe ſtruck in the 
following method by aid of artificial heat. 

a &- of Hot-beds.—By the affiſtance of 
hot-beds, either that of dung, under frames 
and glaſſes, oiled paper-frames, or in the bark- 
bed, in the ſtove, Ke. but rather the latter; 
but by either method the rooting and firſt 
growth of the flips may be great 9 . 
a bark-bed in particular in the ſtove, &c. is 
the moſt eligible and effectual for this pur- 
poſe; and in which vaſt numbers of ſlips or 
cuttings may be readily ſtruck, at any time 


; from 
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Fon March until A 
54 


the former year, and che ſame year's growth, 


from three or four to fave or fix inches long; 


and that thoſe ſtruck in ſpring and early in 
ſummer, will form fine young plants for pot- 
ting off carly in the proceeding autumn. 
However, in default of bark hot- beds, one of 
dung under glaſſes may be uſed ſucceſsfully; 


but if furniſhed with both, give preference | 


conſiderably to a bark-bed. 
Therefore being furniſhed with pots, or 
rather wide pans, as before directed, filled 


with fine rich earth, take off a quantity of 


flips or cuttings, the moſt robuſt ſhoots ; 
which if in ſpring or early in ſummer, thoſe 
of the former year muſt be choſen; and at a 
more advanced ſeaſon, thoſe of the ſame year 
will be arrived to a proper growth for this 
purpoſe: obſerving, for either ſort, to {trip off 
the under leaves, as before adviſed; then 
plant them in the pots or pans, as already 
exhibited, give a neral watering, and di 
rely plunge them 1n the hot-bed, affording oc- 
caſional flight thade from the fierce ſun, and 
water them frequently ; they will thus root in 
a fortnight or three weeks, and adyance 1n 
growth; obſerving to inure them gradually 
to the open air, if the temperature of the wea- 
ther permits, in a ſheltered ſituation; or in a 
frame, if cold weather, and from thence by 
degrees expoſe them fully for the remainder of 
the ſummer, in a ſheltered place, and ſupply 
them duly with water in dry weather; they 
will be fine plants by September ; and, -as be- 
fore obſerved, thofe raiſed early will be then 
fit to pot off ſingly into ſmall pots; and the 
latter plantings will be fit for potting in ſpring, 
or autumn following ; 7 hb Frog all to 
ſhelter towards the middle or end of 
October. 

In ſtriking the cuttings by the above me- 
thod, if, as ſoon as they are planted and 
_ plunged in the hot-bed, each pot or pan is co- 

veil cloſe with a low hand-glaſs, it will ſtill 
contribute to facilitate their rooting the more 
effectually; for being cloſe covered, it will 
force out roots ſooner, and prevent the cuttings | 
from running up weak ; obſerving, however, 
when they begin to advance at top, to remove 
the glaſſes. , 1 : ; 

By the above methods of artificial heat, in 
ſtriking Myrtle cuttings, you may make two 
or three plantings each ſeaſon, where large 
quantities are required; the firſt planting in 
March or April, of the beſt laſt year's ſhoots ; 
the ſecond early in June, of the ſucceeding 
beſt ſhoots; or about Midſummer, or foon 
aſter, may plant ſhoots of the year; and in 


ſt, both in ſhoots of; alſo, of the ſame year 
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will be come forward, 
and of which may be made anather planta- 
ton; plunging each planting in the bark-bed, 
c. as above; thus may you have three you 
ſucceſhons advancing in different ſtages of 
growth each year in ſtore-pans; fome ready 
tor potting off lingly every autumn and ſpring, 
whereby a large ſtock may be always kept up, 
as is more particularly neceſſary for thoſe* 
who raiſe them for ſale, eſpecially about Lon- 
don, for Covent-garden market, where amaz- 
ing quantities are brought for ſale in ſpring 
and ſummer. | 00 
Thoſe who propagate large quantities of 
theſe ats annually, houd iways keep 
ing flips 


la 
ſome 8 buſhy plants for furniſh 
or cuttings for this purpoſe. 

Propagation by Layers. Such plants as are 
furniſhed with young bottom branches or 
ſhoots ſituated low enough for laying, may 
be layed in ſpring, in the uſual way; every 
ſhoot will readily emit roots, and be fit to 
tranſplant into ſeparate pots in autumn. 

By Seed. —This may be ſown ip ſpring, in 
pots of light mould, and plunged in a mode- 
ratehot-bed; the plants will ſoon come up, which 
when two or three inches high, pot them of 
ſeparately in ſmall pots; manage them as the 
others, and probably as they advance in growth 
may diſcover ſome new varieties. 

General Culture. . 

Wich reſpect to the general culture of all 
theſe ſorts of common Myrtle, they ſucceed 
in the open air from May uatil the middle or 
towards the latter end of October, when re- 
move them in their pots to the green-houſe; or, 
in default of ſufficient greea-houſe room, ſome 
of a low or moderate growth may be placed 
into a deep garden- frame under glaſſes, allow- 
ing air ſecely in all mild weather, by opening 


| 


| 


| the glaſſes wide; giving alſo moderate water- 


ing, in ſimilar temperate weather, during win- 
ter, &c. about once a week or ten days, and 
every other day at leaſt in ſummer ; and ac- 
cording as they advance in growth, ſhift them 
into larger pots; which may be neceſſary every 
year to one or other of them. See GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. 05 

In training theſe ſhrubs, obſerve, that, as 
they naturally branch out all around, often 
"feathered quite to the bottom, in a beautiful 
manner, if you deſign any ſhall form ſtand- 
ards with buſhy heads for variety, trim off 
the lower ſhoots gradually fo as to form a 
ſtraight clean ſtem, one, two, or three feet 
high, then ſuffer them to branch * every 
way at top to torm a head: but thoſe which 
are intended to be low and branchy quite to 
the bottom, ſhould have the lateral ſhoots en- 


a month or ſux weeks after, the next beſt ſhoots | 


4X 2 couraged 
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uraged near 
they will be feathered all the way from bor- 
tom to top, and aſſume a more pictureſque 
appearance, V4 _ | 
them afterwards for the moſt part aſ- 
ſume their own natural growth, except occa- 
ſionally pruning any long rambling ſhoots ; or 
when their kink become thin, ſtraggling, and 
irregular, to ſhorten with a knife Net. Moots 
as ſhall appear proper, either in order to force 
out laterals to make good deficiencies, or to 
form regularity. 

Never practiſe clipping theſe ſhrubs with 
rden-ſhears into globes, pyramids, &c. as 
ometimes done; but let all neceffary trim- 
ming be performed by knife, and that only in 
caſes of irregularity as above; for they always 
appear the moſt agreeable when they grow 
nearly according to nature. | 

If the heads of any of thefe plants at any 
time become very irregular, or thin and ſtub- 
by, they may be renewed by heading down all 
the branches pretty ſhort in ſpring, and ſhift- 
ig them into larger pots of freſh mould, 
with the ball of earth about their roots, af- 
fording plenty of water all ſummer, and they 
will branch out again numerouſly, and 
form handſome full heads by the ſucceeding 
autumn. 

Sometimes when Myrtles are become very 
weak ſtraggling ſhooters, with naked unſight- 
ly heads, T headed down, as above, in April 
or May, turned out of the pots, and plunged 
in a warm border of rich foil, giving plenty 
of water, „by ſending their fibres into 
the freſh earth, often break out with freſh 
vigour, and become fine full-headed plants by 
the end of fummer, when they may be taken 
up with balls to their roots, and potted in freth 
earth ; 


As the ſorts in | increaſe in ſize, ſhift 
them into larger pots. See GREEN-HOUSE 


PLaxTs, and SHIFTING PLANTS. 


ly in their own way, whereby | 


| 
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\ Propagation of the Stove Kinds. 

The 8 kinds of Myrtus for the ſtove 
are commonly propagatec by feeds ; though, 
when any are pretty branchy, it may alſo be 
tried by layers and cuttings. 

B Led.—This is procured from abroad by 
the dealers, ill in ſand, &c. and arrives 
in ſpring, which ſow as ſoon after as poſh- 
ble, in pots of freſh rich mould, and plunge 
them in a bark- bed; the plants will come up 
the ſame ſeaſon ; which, when of two or 
three inches beight, plant out in e ſmall 
pots, plunge them alſo in the bark - bed, ſup- 
ply them with water, and manage them as 
other woody plants of ſimilar temperament. 

By Layers.—The firſt ſort in particular 
often branch out low ; lay ſome of the young 
ſhoots in ſpring, by flit-laying or wiring, 
&c. plunging he pots in which they are 
layed in the tan bed; they will probably be root- 
ed in one year, though it is ſometimes two be- 


fore 1 ſtrike good root, when pot them off 
ſeparately. 13 6 
By Cuttings.— In May or June cut off ſome 


ſhort young ſhoots from ſuch of the plants as 
afford them, plant them in pots of freſh com- 
poſt, plunge them in the bark-bed, and cover 
them cloſe with a low hand-glaſs, giving due 
refreſhments of water; they will moſtly take 
ood root the ſame year, and be fit to plant in 
eparate ſmall pots. 

In the general management of theſe ſorts, 
keep them always in the ſtove, except about 
a month in the heat of ſummer, when they 
may be truſted abroad. Let them ſhoot near- 
ly in their own way, keeping them, how- 
ever, to upright ſtems, and ſuffer their heads 
to branch out according to nature, except 
juſt reducing very gr ſhoots : give fre- 
quent waterings in common with other w 
plants of the ſtove department, and ſhift 
them occaſionally into larger pots. See STovz 
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Naz Virgiaia Mallow. 

enus o , herba f 
perennial [Toad of 0 . 
niſhed with lobate and 


te leaves, the 


* 


upright growth, gar- | 
palma 


| 
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pentapetalous, dice- 


# 


part with tubulous, 
cious, white flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Diæcia Monadelphia. 
Charatters.) CALYx, an angulated cup, 
| | cut 


2 
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cut into five ſegments. 'CoROLLA, five ob- 
long petals, joining below the tube of the fila- 
ments. STAMINA, many monadelphous fila- 
ments, coaleſcing at their #7. and topped with 
roundiſh antheræ, P1isTILLUM, an orbicular 
ee with five or more ſtyles, crowned with 


eaded ſtigmata. PerICARPIUM, a round- 


N AR: 


long flender ſtyle, and trißd ſtigms. Pen1-- 


CARPIUM, a roundiſh, obtuſe-trigonous, tri- 


locular, trivalvular capſule, having numerous 
roundiſh ſeeds. M 185 by 


To this celebrated genus belong alſo all the 
forts of Fonguilla, or Jonquil. 
There are about twelve ſpecies, ſome of 


1h, depreſſed capſule, with ten cells contain-j them furniſhing a numerous train of beauti- 


— 


ing ſolitary ſeeds. 
| The 7 are, 

1. Narza /evis. | | 

Smooth Napæa.] Hath many thick, fleſhy, 
creeping roots ; the ſtalks riſe to about four 
feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth lobate leayes 
placed alternately: from the baſe of the leaves 
comes out the flower foot-ſtalk, - ſupporting 
three white flowers. | | 

2. NAP=A ſ/cabra. 

Rough 4 Hath many thick roots 
which ſtrike deep in the ground and joining at 
top in large heads; the ſtalks riſe ſeven or eight 
feet high, and divided into ſeveral leſſer branch- 
es; theſe are garniſhed with rough palmate 
leaves, deeply cut into ſix or ſeven lobes; 
from the upper part of the ſtems, comes out from 
each joint a long foot- ſtalk, ſuſtaining ſeveral 
tubulous white flowers divided above into five 
ſpreading ſegments or petals. 

Theſe plants are hardy, natives of North 
America: the firſt ſpecies is propagated by its 
creeping roots, which may be parted in au- 
tumn. The ſecond is increaſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the common ground in ſpring, and the 
young plants ariſing may be tranſplanted in 
autumn, where they are to remain. 

NARCISSUS / Narci/ſus) Daffodil. 

This genus conſiſts of a numerous family 
of eminent, bulbous-rooted, herbaceous per- 
ennials of the flowery race, for embelliſh- 
ing the pleaſure-garden, having all aq tu- 
nicated, bulbous roots, crowned with feveral- 
long narrow leaves, and erect naked flower- 
ſtalks, riſing from about eight or ten to fif- 
teen or eighteen inches high, each terminated 
by a ſpatha, protruding one or more large 
hexapetalous, liliaceous flowers, having a large, 
cup-ſhaped neQarium in the centre. | 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Aonogynia. 

Claracters.] CALYX is an oblong, com- 


preſſed ſpatha, opening on one fide, and wi-|g 
thering. CoroLLa, fix large, oval petals, | y 


externally inſerted into, and ſurroundinga large 
cup-ſhaped nectarium; the nectarium is mono- 
petalous, and placed directly in the centre of 
the corolla, and reſembles a ſort of cup or 


: 


ful varieties; one of the ſpecies, Common 


| Daffodil, rows wild in England, &c. but 
it nevertheleſs poſſeſſes merit as a garden- 


flower: molt of the others are originally of 
foreign growth, but are hardy enough to 


| proſper in our flower-borders, and ſeveral of 


which have long adorned our gardens. All 
of them produce their flowers trom a ſpatha 
or ſheath/; ſome having but one, and ſome 
many flowers from the ſame ſpatha, though 
the greater part are uniflorous; but the multi- 
florous kinds, called Po/yanthos Narciſſus, hav- 
ing ſuperior merit, are in moſt eſteem among 
the floriſts ; but all the ſorts are very orna- 
mental flowers. | 
Each flower of all the ſpecies of this genus 
being furniſhed with that appendage called 
neftarium, which in theſe plants is always 
placed in the centre of the corolla, and as it 
in ſhape reſembles a ſort of cup or little diſh, 
it is, among ners and floriſts, com- 
monly, but rather improperly, called the cup; 
therefore in the following 3 of the 
ſpecies, when we occaſionally mention the cup, 
it muſt always be underſtood the nectarium. 

The ſpecies are, 

I. Narcissus P/cuds-Narciſſus. ; 
BY. Pſeudo - narciſſus)} — er common Yellow 
Daffodil.] Hath a large, oblong, bulbous 
| root, ſending up ſeveral long, narrow, light- 

reen leaves, a foot long, and half an inch 
2 a little hollow along the middle; amidſt 
them, an upright flower-ſtalk, twelve or fit- 
teen inches high; terminated by an uniflorous 
ſpatha, protruding one large yellow flower, 
having oval petals, and a ere, 
golden middle-cup or nectarium, waved, and 
equal in length with the corolla ; flowering in 
March and April. 

Varieties of this are,] Common fingle-flow- 
ered . pale-vellow Daffodil — deep-yellow — 
olden-cupped — double-flowered — double- 
ellow with ſeveral cups within one another 
— white with yeilow r and white 
— 'Tradeſcant's large double — long tubed- 
flowered—ſhort-tubed—dwart-ſtalk 

This ſpecies grows: wild in great plenty in 


dich. STAMINA, fix ſhort awl-thaped fila- 
ments affixed to the tube of the nectarium, 
and oblong antherz. PISTILLUM, a round- 


many of our woods and coppices, and under 
hedges in ſeveral parts of England; from 
whach places, in the counties round London, 


iſh three-cornered germen below the corolla, 


the herb-folks or ſimplers bring great quanti- 
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 double-fowered — double-flowered — double- 
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ties in the ſpring of the year, when in blow, | widening gradually to the brim, ſo as to te- 


root and all, and fell them about the ſtreets. 


{ ſermble the thape of fome-old-fathioned, hoop- 


Its commouneſs rendess it of but little eſteem petticoats, it obtained the name Hoop-petti- 


with many ; contqred, however, as an carl 
and elegant flower, together with its ex 
ing hardineſs, and eaty culture, are ſuffi- 
cient merits to entitle it to a place in every 
garden. 
2. NARCISSUS bicolor. | | 
Twe-esloured Incomparable Narciſſus.) Hath 
a large, oblong, bulbous root, crowned with 
long, narrow, dark-green leaves, twelve or 
fourteen inches long; an upright flower-ſtalk; 
about fiſteen inches high, terminated by an 
uniflorous ſpatha, protruding one large flow- 
er with white petals, and a bell-ſhaped, ſpread- 
ing, golden neQtarium, waved on the margin, 
and equal in length with the corolla; flow er- 
ing in April. ; 
Vurieties.] Common fingle-flowered—ſemi- 


flowered, with the interior petals ſome white, 
and ſome yellow — with ſulphur - coloured 
flowers. 

2. NARCISSUS poetics. 

Peet Daffodil, or common White Narciſſus. ] 
Hath a large bulbous root, crowned with fe- 
veral long, narrow, light-green leaves, a foot 
in length, and near half an inch broad, a little 
hollow along the middle; amidſt them an up- 
right fower-ſtalk twelve or fifteen inches high, 
terminated by an uniflorous ſpatha, protrud- 


ing one large, expanded, nodding, pure-white 


flower, having a ſhort rotated or wheel-ſhaped 


nectarium, ſlightly crenated, and fringed on the 
border with a purple circle; flowering in May, 
and is of exceeding fragrance. | 

Varieties.] With purple-cupped flowers 
yellow-cupped flowers—double-flowered : all 
of them with entire white petals. 

This ſpecies is the ancient celebrated Nar- 
they of the Greek and Roman peets, which 


bey ſo greatly extol for us extreme beauty 
fragrance. 
4. NarcissUs Bulbacadium. 
\ ({ Pulbecedium) — or Ruſh - leaved Yellow 
Deaf rail, commenly called Hoep-petticeat Nar- 
.ciſſus.] Hath a {mall bulbous root, crowned 
with jeveral narrow, ſubulate, ruſh-like leaves, 
ſix or eight inches long; amidſt them a flen- 
der, upright flower-ſtalk, fix inches high, ter- 
minated by an umflorous ſpatha, protruding 
ore yellow flower, having 2 neQarium top- 
ſhaped, much larger than the petals, and very 
broad and ſpreading at the brim ; flowering 
in April. | 
From the large ſpreading nectarium of this 
ſpecies, which being three or four times 
longer than ike petals, narrow at bottom and! 


| coat Narciſſus. | 

5. NARCISSUS ferotinus. 

i Late: flowering {mall Autumnel Narciffus.] 
Hath a ſmall bulbous root, crowned with a 
aw narrow leaves; among them a jointed 
flower-ſtalk, eight or nine inches bigh, ter- 
minated by an uniflorous ſpatha, protrudin 
one white flower, having a ſhort, ſix-parted, 
yellow neCtarium ; flowering in autumn. 

6. NARCISSUS tazetta. 

| (Taxetta}—er Multiflorous Daffodil, com- 
| monly called Poelyanthes-Narciſjus.] Hath a 
very large, roundiſh, bulbous root; long, 
narrow, plane leaves; an upright flower- 
ſtalk, riſing from ten or twelve inches to a 
foot and > half high ; terminated by a multi- 
| florous ſpatha, projreGng many large, ſpread- 
ing, white and yellow flowers in a cluſter, 
having each a bell-ſhaped nectarium ſhorter 
than the corolla; flowering in February, 


March, and April, and is very fragrant. 


The varieties of this are very numerous, 
conſiſting of about eight or nine principal 
ſorts, each of which having many interme- 
diate varieties, 

Principal Varieties are,] With entire white 
flowers in large bunches—with white petals 
and yellow or middle cup white 
petals and ſulphur- coloured nectatium—hite 
petals and orange - coloured nectarium— with 
entire yellow — YO petals and o- 
range coloured cup—yellow petals and ſul- 
phur- coloured cup double- flowered of each 
of theſe varieties: all of which are multi- 
florous, or many flowers in a cluſter from each 
ſpatha. 5 | 7 
Of each of theſe principal varieties are 
many intermediate ones, as above obſerved, 
varying from each other in ſome little particu- 
lars; amounting in the whole greatly above 
an hundred in the floriſts' catalogues, each va- 
riety diſtinguiſhed by a name according to the 
fancy of the firſt raiſer of it; which varie- 
ties, however, and their names, often varyin 


in the courſe of time, and in different places, it 


would be unneceſſary to attempt the enume- 
ren, e. other here than the above principal 
ung varieties; they are all very pretty flow- 
ers, make a charming appearance in the 
flower-borders, &c. they are alſo finely adapt- 
ed for blowing in glaſſes of water, or in pots, 
to ornament rooms in winter. 

Ihe name Po/yanthos Narciſſus, uſually giv- 
en to this ſpecies, ſignifies Many-flowered 
Narciſſus, many flowers growing from the 
ſame ſpatha, in a cloſe head vor cluſter, like a 


7 | 


truſs 
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* 


truſs of che Polyanthos Primroſe, which has 


alſo the name Polyanthos, from many flowers 
growing in a head. See PRIMULA. 
Fonquil Kinds. 


There is but one ſpecies. of the true Jon- 
quil, but which admits of ſeveral varieties, all 


of the multiflorous kind, and very pretty ſpring- 
flowers of delightful fragrance, and have long 
ornamented many curious flower-gardens. 

7. Narciſſus Fonquilla. | 

{ Jonquilla) —or Fonquil, ſometimes called 
Rufk-leaved Daffodil.] Hath an oblong, bul- 
bous, brown. root, ſending up ſeveral long, 
ſemi 
leaves ; amidſt them an upright green-flower- 
ſtalk, a foot or fifteen inches high, terminated 
by a multiflorous ſpatha, protruding many 
yellow flowers, Ry expanded like a radius, 
each having a hemiſpherical-bell-ſhaped, cre- 
nated neQarium, ſhorter than the petals; 


flowering in April, and generally of a fine fra- 


rance. 
; Varieties are,] Jonquil minor with fingle 
flowers — Jouquil major with ſingle flowers 
ſtarry- flowered - yellow and white - flowered 
white-flowered ſemi- double- flowered dou- 
ble- flo were and large double inodorous Jon- 
quil; all of them multiflorous, the ſingles in 
particular: but ſometimes the doubles produce 
only two or three flowers from a ſpatha, and 
the ſingles commonly ſix or eight. 
All the ſorts of Fongaalla 
ſhape, ſo ſoft a colour, and fo ſweet a ſcent, 


that they are ſome of the moſt agreeable ſpring 


flowers. 
Leſs common Narciſſus Kinds. 

8. NaRcIsSUs calathroes. | 

Calathine Multiflorous Yellow Narciſſits.] 
Hath a large bulbous root, crowned with 
long, narrow, plane leaves; and amidſt them 
an erect, robuſt flower-ſtalk, terminated by 
a multiflorous ſpatha, protruding many large, 
entire, yellow flowers, having a bell-ſhaped, 
ſlightly crenated nectarium, equal in length 
with the petals. | 

9. NARelssus odorus. 

wett-ſcented Starry Felle Narciſſus.] Hath 


a bulbous root; narrow leaves; erect flower- | y 


ſtalk, a foot or. more high, terminated by a 
ſub-multiflorous ſpatha, protruding ſometimes 
but one, and ſometimes ſeveral entitely yel- 
low flowers, having a campanulated, ſix- 
parted, ſmoth nectarium, halt the length of 
che petals. 

10. NarCissVs triandrus. 

Triandrous, or Three-ftamened, reflexed 
White Narciſſiz.] Hath a bulbous root; very 
narrow, rutſh-like leaves; eret flower-ſtalk, 
terminated by an uniflorous fpatha, protrud- 


ö 


lindric, ſubulate, ruſh- like, bright - green 


f 


ave iſo fine a 


ing one reflexed white flower, having a bell- 
ſhaped, crenated nectarium, half the length of 
che petals, and with moſtly triandrous or three 


ſtamina. | ab 
Varicty.] With pale-vellow flowers. 
LI., NARCISSUS trilobus. 0 
Trilobate Yellow Narciſſus.] Hath a bul- 

bous root; narrow ruſh-like leaves ; and erect 


| flower-ſtalks, terminated by a ſub-multiflorous 


ſpatha, protruding ſometimes but one or two, 
and ſometimes ſeveral yellow flowers, having 
a. bell-ſhaped, three-lobed nectarium, half the 
length of the petals. 

by: 1 minor. | 

inor Yellow Winter Daffodil.] Hath a 
emal bulbous root; plane dug * or ten 
inches long, and more than half a one broad; 
an erect flower-ſtalk, terminated by an uni- 
florous ſpatha, protruding one nodding yellow 
flower, with ſpear-ſhaped petals, having an 
obconic, fix-parted, waved. nectarium, equal 
to che length of the corolla; flowering in 
winter, or very early in ſpring. 

General Deſcription. 

All theſe twelve ſpecies of Narciſſus are of 
the bulbous-rooted tribe, and univerſally per- 
ennial in root, but annual in leaf and flower- 
ſtalk ; all of which rife annually in ſpring, 
immediately from the crown of the bulb, fi 
the leaves, and in the midſt of them the flower- 


{| ſtalk, one only from each root, entirely naked 


or leafleſs, each terminated by a. ſpatha or 


| ſheath, which opens on one {ide to protrude 


5 
| 


—— 


— — 


the flowers, and then withers; the flowers, as 
before obſerved, are all hexapetalous, each 
furniſhed with a nectarium in the centre, and 
are Arg and conſpicuous, appearing moſtly 
in the ſpring ſeaſon, generally from March or 
April until June, ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in 
July ; then the leaves and flower-ſtalks decay, 
and the roots then defift from growing for 
{ome time; at which period of ref is the only 
proper ume to take up or tranſplant the roots 
from one place to another, or to ſeparate the 
off. ſets: for they all multiply abundantly by 
off- ſet young bulbs from the main root, inſo- 
much chat a ſingle bulb will in one or two 
ears be increaſed into a large cluſter of ſeve- 
ral bulbs, cloſely placed together, and which. 
every ſecond or third year ſhould be taken up 
at the above period in order to be ſeparated ; 
and each oft-ſet ſo ſeparated. commences a 
diſtinct plant, which being planted again in 
autumn, produces flowers the following ſum- 
mer, alike in every reſpect: to thoſe ot their 
reſpective parent bulbs. See BuLBus. : 

All the ſpecies are fo hardy that they pro- 
{per in any common foil of a garden: oblerv- 
ing, however, to allow the hner ſorts ot Pe- 
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Tranthos- Narciſſis in particular, principally a 
warm dry ſituation; all the others may be 
planted any when in the open dry borders 
and flower-beds. | Vs 

The firſt ſeven ſpecies ate thoſe the moſt: 
commonly known in the Engliſh gardens; all 
of which produce orna flowers; but the 
 Polyanthes- Narciſſus is among the floriſts 
eſteemed the chiet of the Narciſſus tribe, both 
on account of its mode of flowering, i. e. in 
a large cluſter from each ſpatha, and from the 
vaſt ſource of variety it affords in the different 
properties of its flowers; ſo that almoſt every 
eminent floriſt cultivates this ſpecies and its 
varieties with great aſſiduity, and are often 
particularly induſtrious in raiſing new varie- 
nes from ſeed, eſpecially the Dutch floriſts ; 
and when any new variety is ſo obtained, it 
propagates Fe plentifully by off-ſets of the 
root like the other ſorts, whereby the ſtock in 
two or three years will be ly increaſed. 

Wich reſpect to the merit of the ſpecies in 
22 as flowering plants, all the ſorts may 

conſidered as ſome of the moſt beautiful 
of our bulbous-rooted ſpring flowers for orna- 
menting the borders, &c. of the pleaſure-gar- 
den, and have a very fine effect 8 
poſed in patches in aſſemblage with other bul- 
bous flowers of the ſpring. 

The bulbs or roots of all the ſorts may be 
had at moſt of the nurſery-gardens, and of 
the ſeedſmen, at the proper ſeaſon, i. e. from 
September until Chriftmas, or even until 
ſpring. 

Seaſon and Method of Planting, &c. 

The beſt general ſeaſon for planting all 
theſe bulbs is autumn, from about the begin- 
ning or middle of September until Novem- 
ber, in which t will flower conſiderabl 
ſtronger, as well as furniſh a greater — 
of oft-ſets than thoſe planted later, or not till 
ſpring : if, however, ſome roots are retained 
out of ground until February, they will ſuc- 
cced thoſe cf the autumnal 2 in flow- 
ering, whereby you may vary prolong 
the continuance of the bloom ; but theſe late- 
_ planted roots always flower weaker, ſome not 
at all, and at beſt with inferior beauty, and 
ſhorter continuance, and furniſh but a bad 
incteaſe of roots; therefore always conſider 
autumn as the proper planting ſeaſon for the 
principal blow. | 

In planting them, obſerve the following 
modes of diſpoſition: . 

Thoſe you deſign to diſpoſe in the open 
borders or other compartments, in aſſemblage 
with other bulbous flowers, &c. I ſhould ad- 
viſe them to be depoſited in little patches, of 
about three or four roots in each, planting 
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them either with a blunt dibble, or hole them 
zn with a garden trowel, three or four inches 
deep; in which mode of diſpoſition they wall 
ſhow their flowers more conſpicuouſly and 
ornamental than it planted ſingly, as each 
patch of plants will diſplay their flowers in a 
cluſter, which will ſtrike the eye moſt agree- 
ably. | 

When intended to plant a quantity in beds 
by themſelves, in order to exhihit a full bloom 
al together in one place, as is often practiſed 
to the fine Polyanthes- Narciſſus, Jonquils, &c. 
have the beds four feet wide, with foot and 
2 half or two-feet-wide alleys between; in 
which beds plant the roots in rows length- 
ways, nine inches aſunder; planting them 
either with a blunt-ended dibble, or drill them 
in with a hoe, three or four inches deep, and 
ſix diſtant in each row, covering them re 
larly with the earth, and rake the ſurface 
ſmoothly, . 

Having planted the roots in either of theſe 
methods, all the culture they require is to be 
kept clean from weeds; and they will all 
flower in due perfection the following ſpring 
and ſummer. y 

But the Polyanthos-Nerciſſus and Jonquil, as 
we formerly obſerved, being of. the multiflo- 
rous kinds, and conſidered of ſuperior value 
and beauty, to blow them in the higheſt per- 
fection, curious floriſts beſtow particular care 
in their culture : ſome prepare beds of com- 
poſt, as for the fine hyacinths, &c, and ma- 
nage them in the ſame manner, particularly 


| the Polyanthos- Narciſſus : remark, however, 


that, in default of ſuch prepared compoſts, 
&c. you need not be under any great anxiety, 
for they generally ſucceed wm well in any 
ood, light, rich earth of a garden, in a warm, 
— ſheltered ſituation, with the beds a 
little elevated above the common level, out 
of the reach of copious moiſture in winter; 
ſo having the ground formed into four-feet- 
wide , in which plant the roots in rows 
nine inches aſunder, as before directed; and 
in winter and early in ſpring give occaſional 
ſhelter of mats from ng froſts and other 
inclement weather, eſpecially after the flower- 
buds appear above ground. | 
All the ſorts of theſe bulbs, planted in either 
of the above methods, may be ſuffered to re- 
main in the ground two or three. years or 
more, unremoved ; when by their being in- 
creaſed by off-ſets into large bunches, each 
will ſend up ſeveral flower-ſtalks, and ſhow 
a large cluſter of flowers, appearing conſider- 
ably more conſpicuous and beautiful than 
when the flower-ſtalks rife ſingly : remark, 
however, it is proper to take up the bulbs in 


3 
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every third or fourth. year, in order to 

arate the off-ſets, which in that time will 

be increaſed ſo greatly in number, that the 
dulbs preſſing cloſe againſt one another, the 
inner ones will be ſo much compreſſed and 
weakened, as greatly to impede their efforts 


for flowering. 

But where theſe bulbs ate intended for ſale, 
they ſhould generally be lifted once a year, 
or once every two years, otherwiſe, as by 
their growing cloſe in cluſters prefling again 
one another, they will be flattened thereby, 
and rendered vnſightly, and leſs ſaleable. 

The only proper time of year for taking up 
all the ſorts is ſoon after they have done flow- 
ering, when their leaves and flower-ſtalks aſ- 
ſumeè a ſtate of decay; at which time of liſt. 
ing the bulbs, ſeparate them all ſingly, and 
the ſmaller- off- ſets from the larger, ing 
the large roots for planting again in the prin- 
cipal compartments, and the ſmaller may be 
depoſired in nurſery beds for a year or two, to 
os ſtrength, when they will become proper 

lowing roots; and may then be taken up at 
the proper ſeaſon, in order for planting where 
wanted. 

When the roots are lifted at the above pro- 
per ſeaſon, they may either be planted again 
directly, or in a month or {ix weeks after; or 
may be cleaned and dried; and retained out of 
the ground in a dry room, two or three months, 
or , if occaſion ſhall require; but, as 
before ſuggeſted, 1 ſhould adviſe the principal 
part to be committed to the earth again m 


% 


vember. 
Blowing them in Glaſſes of Mater, &c. in 
Winter, to ornament Rooms. 


The Polyanthos-Narciſſus, and ſome other 


are alſo in great eſteem for blowing in glafles 
of water, in rooms, in winter, and early in 
ſpring, before thoſe in the open ground come 
into bloom; any of the other ſpecies may alſo 
be flowered in the ſame manner ; obſerving 
to procure ſuch roots as were lifted at the pro- 
per ſeaſon above mentioned, houſed, and pre- 
ſerved dry, firm, and ſound. - 

The glades for this uſe are of the bottle kind, 
of about two or three to five or ſix-gill ſize, 
with a ſtraight upright body, wideſt at bot- 
tom, and with a wide concave mouth to contain 
each one bulb, as explained under the article 
HyAacinTH, and are ſold at moſt of the glaſs 
and ſeed ſhops. The ſeaſon for uſing them is, 
any time in winter, or early in ſpring, from 
October or November till February or March: 
obſerving to fill them with freth ſoft water, ſo 
full as the bottom of the bulb may juſt touch 
it; ſo place one bulb in each glaſs as afore- | 


* 


| 


autumn, i. e. in September, October, or No- 


large Narciſſus kinds, and the large Jonquils, 
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faid, and place the glaſſes in any light warm 
room near the window or, if where the ſun 
comes, it will be of additional advantage: the 
roots will ſoon ſend out fibres downward into 
the water, and leaves and flower-ftalks at top, 
and flower ſtrong and agreeably in the dead 
ſeaſon of winter, and beginning of ſpring, at- 
tended with a delightful fragrance. | 

The water ſhould always be kept up to the 
proper height in the glaſſes, adding an entire 
freſh ſupply every two or three weeks, or ac- 
cording as the old becomes fœtid or foul. 

We may ſee many of theſe bulbous-rovted 
plants blown in the above manner, in grear 
perfection, in winter and ſpring, in the ſeed- 
ſhops in London; particularly the Polyanthes- 
Nareiſſus, and fine Jonquils, Hyacinths, &ec. 

The ſame plants may alſo be brought io 
early bloom in pots. Plant the bulbs in pots 
of light earth, or ſandy foil, which place in a 
warm room, as directed for the glaſſes, plac- 
ing them in plates of water occaſionally, when 
the earth wants moiſtening, and take them 
out again when moiſt enough; and thus they 
will blow at an early ſeaſon. 

But ſuch as have the advantage of ſtoves, 
or hot-houſes, &c. may obtain he moſt early 
bloom, by introducing the above glaſſes and 
pots of bulbs therein, placing them - upon 
ſhelves, or where convenient; or ſome of 
thoſe pots may be plunged in the bark-bed to 
forward their flowering; and they will hereby 
all produce very fine flowers from December 
till the end of March, without much trouble. 

We muſt obſerve, that to enjoy the plea- 
ſure of this winter floral ſcene of theſe kinds, 
the largeſt bulbs are always to be choſen, 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to compals it 
with any degree of perfection. 

The bulbs made uſe of for this purpoſe, 
although they * ſerve for the ſame uſe 
again, yet they will not be loſt, but may be 
continued in vigour for increaſe, provided 
they are taken out of the glaſſes or pots as 
ſoon as the flowers are gone off, and aſter 
cutting off their tops and fibrous roots, plant 
them in beds of mould to ſtand till the proper 
lifting ſeaſon; in the mean time they will there 
multiply by off-ſets, and thus prove a aurfery. 
to ſupply your pots and 2 

Any or all the ſorts of Narciſſus may be ob- 
tained at moſt of the principal nurſeries and 
ſeed-ſhops, where they are commonly fold by 
the hundred, or dozen, or as may be required, 
which, in the common uniftorous kinds, both 
of yellow white ſorts, are generally from two 


or three to five or ten ſhillings per hundred, 
or nearly in proportion for ſmaller quantities: 
38 ar- 

e that price, 
ails 


bur the larger kinds, and the Pol 
ciſſus, are iu Tome, double or tre 
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and ſome ſorts. very conſiderably more; the 


Jonquils are commonly about five to ten. or 
twelve ſhillings, „ to the ſorts, or 
whether ſingle or dduble, as the largeſt double 
kinds are much higher priced, eſpecially the 
large Dutch forts tor blowing in glaſles, &c. 
Moſt of the principal nurſery-men and 
ſeedſmen about London import a great variety 
of the Pelyanthes - Nareiſſus annually from 
Holland and Italy, the Dutch in particular, 
being famous for raiſing many new. varieties 
of this ſpecies, and of all other curious bul- 
bous-rooted flowers, from feed, with which 
they ſupply this and other countries, and make 
us pay well for their induſtry. 

However, after procuring a few roots of 
each ſort, you may with care greatly increaſe 
the ſtock in two or three years. | 

| Propagation of all the Sorts. : 

The propagation of all the forts of Narciſ- 
ſus is effected principally by their abundant 
otf-ſets from the roots; alſo by ſeed to obtain 
new varieties. 

By Of-ſets.—All the forts increaſe plenti- 
fully by off-ſet-bulbs from the main roots an- 
nually; and the proper time for ſeparating 
them is in ſummer, when they have done 
flowering, and the leaves and ſtalks begin to 
decay, as obſerved of other bulbous roots ; 
at which time the roots may either be taken 
up every year or two, to ſeparate the off-ſets, 
but ſhould not remain longer unremoved than 
three years, when each root will be then mul- 
vpked by its off-ſets into a large cluſter, and, 
as we before noticed, it is neceſſary to lift 
them, eſpecially the principal ſorts, to divide 
the increaſed parts; reſerving 
to plant, as before directed, for the ſucceed- 
ing year's bloom; and the off-ſets ſhould be 
ſet in nurſery rows, planted two inches deep, 
either by dibble or in drills, and fix inches 
from row to row ; to remain to have one or 
two years growth, when they will have be- 
come large bulbs capable of producing flowers 
in full perfection ; and being then taken up at 
the proper ſeaſon, may be planted in autumn 
following, in any place where required. 

By Seed. This mode of ** is 
3 ractiſed to any but the Polyanthos- 
Narciſſus, and that AA the ſake of 
new varicties: I would e, however, 
mat this work of raiſing them from ſeed is 
exceedingly tedious, as it will be often ſix or 
ſeven > before the ſeedlings will flower in 
perfection; it is nevertheleſs practiſed by many 
curious floriſts, more particularly thoſe of 


Holland, as before obſerved, who exceed all | 


the world in their patience and induſtry in 
railing ſeedling bulbous flowers, for increaſ- 
ing Lic number of new varieties, which they 


— 
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often ſell at a high-price ; and the following is 
the method of railing ſeedlings of the Nareiſſus 


kind, 

The ſeed ripens in June or July, which 
ſow ſoon after in pots or boxes of ligh rich 
earth, half an inch deep ; then place them to 


have only the morning ſun till QRober, at 
which time place them in a full ſunny ſitua- 
tion for the winter, allowing them ſhelter in 
ſevere froſts. In March or April they will 
come up : give % Ge ſprinklings of water, 
and occaſional ſhade from the mid ſun at their 
arſt appearance; and as the warm ſeaſon ad- 
vances, move the pots to an eaſtern aſpeR, 
to have only the morning ſun till ten or eleven 
o'clock. In June or July the leaves will de- 
cay, when ſtir the ſurface lightly, and clear 
oft the decayed leaves, all. weeds and moſh- 
neſs, then fitt a little fine mould over the ſur- 
face, half an inch thick, repeating it again in 
October or November; and here let them re- 
main undiſturbed till the third year, each year 
repeating the above work; and in the third 
ſummer, at the decay of the leaves, take up 
the bulbs, and ſeparate the largeſt, which 
plant m beds, by drilling, in rows, five or fix 
inches aſunder, and three deep; and the ſmall 
bulbs you may ſcatter, mould and all, on the 
ſurface of another bed, and cover them two 
or three inches deep with fine earth, which 
after a year's growth may be tranſplanted in 
rows, as above. | 

In theſe beds let the ſeedlings remain till 
they ſhow flowers, and after the ſecond year's 
bloom you will be able to judge of their pro- 
perties, when mark the good forts, and ma- 
nage them as already directed for the blowing 
roots. 5 

NECTARIUM, (from Nectar, or honey) 
a part of the corolla forming a ſort of appen- 
dage to the petals of ſome 3 and is of 
various itructures, figures, ſizes, and fitua- 
tions ; is generally. hollow, or with a cavity, 
ſometimes containing the Nectar or honey 
under a fluid - form that oozes from the plant, 
and is ſuppoſed to ſerve ſome ſecret purpoſe of 
fructification. | | 

The Nef#arium, however, although a 
belonging to the corolla, is conſidered diſtinct 
from the petals, as differing therefrom in point 
of ſtructure, form, and fize, yet. is often of 
the ſame texture of the petals, and often of a 
different nature. | 

But the Nefarium appears in a wonderful 
variety of forms, &c. in different genera ; in 
ſome it is united with the petals, in others ſe- 
parate. Its ſituation is ſometimes within, and 
ſometimes withoutſide of the corolla; ſome- 
times in the calyx, and ſometimes on the ger- 


men, hlaments, and antherz. In figure, in 


. ſome 
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ſome ſorts, it is in form of à tube, in others 
like a cup or diſh; in ſome it is wide and 
ſpreading, often appearing like an additional 
petal; and in ſome is very large, equalling 
the whole corolla in ſize, a f 
and very conſpicuous; and in ſome flowers it 
is very mall, frequently appearing like a pore, 
a point, fibres, &c. in ſome it aſſumes a horn- 
like appearance; ſometimes it fits cloſe, and 
in ſome it is elevated upon a fort of ſtyle, or 
pedunculi, &c. and in a vaſt variety of other 
forms. | | 

The NeCtarium, therefore, in point of ſitu- 
ation and figure, is exceedingly various in 
different genera, as before noticed, but is fre- 

uently ſituated at the baſe of the corolla; 
1ometimes in form of a narrow tube, as in 
ſome monopetalous tubular flowers, the lower 
part or tube being generally found to contain 
the Near we formerly mentioned: in many 
flowers its ſituation 1s alſo at the baſe, and 
ſtretch out behind very conſpicuouſly into a 
long tube, like a horn or a cock's-ſpur, as in 
Jark-ſpur, naſturtium, toad's flax, columbine, 
-balſamine, orchis, &c. ſometimes it is ſituated 
in the centre of the corolla, and ſhaped like a 
"cup or a bell, as in Narciſſus, and in which 
it is frequently, or moſt generally, called the 
cup, in ſome of which ſpecies it 1s very large 
and conſpicuous: in ſome genera it is 5 
like a bladder, and hollow, as in cypripedium, 
or lady's-ſlipper, in which it is ſituated in the 
midſt of the fave petals, and is of ſingular 
ſtruCture, very large, and fancied to reſemble 
the ſhape of a flipper, or wooden ſhoe. In 
paſkon-flower it is ſituated in the middle of 
the corolla, conſiſting of many ſhort beauti- 
ful fibres, diſpoſed in rays, in three ſeries or 
circular rows round the live, forming a ſort 
of triple crown, exhibiting a ſingularly curi- 
ous appearance; which is alſo the caſe of the 
Nectaria in many other genera. | 

When the Nectarium is diſtin& from the 
petals, it is commonly very irregular, and 
affords many ſingular and curious variations. 

Any farther deſcription of this ſtriking ap- 
pendage, or ſuperfluity of the corolla, would 
be unneceſſary in this place, as being ſo very 
different in different genera, and both its form 
and ſituation is attended to in diſcriminating 
the characters of the reſpective genera that are 
furniſhed with a Neerarium. 

The Nectarium often furniſhes one of the 
eſſential marks in diſcriminating the charac- 
ters of many ra. 

Plants which have the Nectarium entirely 
diſtin from the petals, that is, not united 
with their ſubſtance, are commonly poiſon- 
ous, in ſome degree, ſuch as the aconitum or 


monk's-bood, columbine, dog's-bane, helle- | 


ſometimes larger, | 
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bore, aſclepias or ſwallow- wort, nigella, ole- 
ander, narciſſus, diftamnus albus, or white dit 
tany, and ſeveral other ſorts. 

NEPETA, Nep, or Cat-mint. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials for 
variety in the pleaſure-garden, and for medi- 
cal uſe; riſing with flender branching ſtews, 
a foot or two high; garniſhed with heart- 
ſhaped and lanceolate leayes, and the branches 
terminated by verticillate ſpikes of monopeta- 
* * vs ge 

als and order, Didynamia Gymno ia. 

Characters. ] CAL « i ee 
bulous, and tive-parted at top. CokoLLA 
is monopetalous, with a cylindric incurved 
tube, ringent or gaping at top; the upper lip 
roundiſh, emarginated, and ere&, the under 
one large, roundiſh, concave, and entire. STA- 
MINA, two long and two ſhort filaments, ter- 
| minated by incumbent antheræ. Pils TILL U, 
a quadrifid germen, flender ſtyle, and biſid 
acute ſtigma. PERICARTIUx, none; the 
ſeeds lodged naked in the calyx. 2 

There are ſeveral different ſpecies, but not 
more than one common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, viz. : | 6 

NEPETA Cataria. n 

{Cataria}—or Common Cat-mini.] Hath a 
creeping perennial] root; many upright ſquare 
ſtems, branching two feet high ; heart-ſhaped, 
dentated-ſerrated, oppoſite. leaves, hoary un- 
derneath, each on a long foot ſtalk; and the 
branches terminated by whorled ſpikes of white 
ringent flowers, the under verticilii having 
ſhort pedicles : flowering in June. 85 

Varieties.] Larger Cat-mint—ſmaller Cat- 
mint — narrow-leaved — blue-flowered — pur- 
ple-flowered. 

This ſpecies and varieties have great fra- 
grance, partaking of mint and l is 
cultivated in gardens both for medicine, and 
to effect variety in the herbaceous collections. 

The name Cataria, or Cat-mint, originates 
from the circumſtance of the cats being ſo re- 
markably fond of the plant chat they eagerly 
repair to it, roll themſelves thereon, bite and 
tear it to pieces, chewing it in their mouths, 
and often in a ſhort time entirely deſtroy the 
plants. It has been by ſome obſerved, that if 
you raiſe this plant from ſeed, and at remains 
where ſown; the cats will not meddle with 
it, but if by lips, or if tranſplanted, they will 
ſoon deſtroy it. Whence proceeds the ſay- 
ing 

f you ſet it, the cats will eat it; 

If you fow it, the cats won't know if, 
This, however, does not always hold good 
invariably. 

It grows natural by hedge- 
ſides, and on the fi 
4 2 2 
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| x: England 


of banks, but it has 
been 


N E R 


been ſong admitted an inhabitant of gardens, | 
doth for its {fingulariry, and for medical uſe. 

Is propagatio i by feed, by parting the 

roots, and by flips or cuttings. 

By Seed. So it either in autumn, or early 
in ſpring, in any bed or border of light earth, 
and rake it in; and when the feedlings are 
two or three inches. high, plant them out in 
nu -beds to remain till autumn, and then 
tranſplant them where they are to remain. 

By Parting the Roots. In autumn or ſpring 
divide the roots into flips, which, being plant- 
ed ſeparate, will ſoon become good plants. 

By Slips or Cuttings of the Branches.—In 
April, May, or June, flip or cut off a quan- 
tity of young ſhoots, plant them in a — 
dorder, and ten them with water: they wi 
decome good E At Aeon 

NERIUM, ON , or Roſe-Bay. 

This genus comprehends beautiful ever- 

flowering ſhrubs for the green-houſe 
and ſtove, of upright branchy growth, adorn- 
ed with long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff, ever-green 
leaves; and large monopetalous, funnel-thap- 
ed, quinquepartite, nectarious flowers, in 
cluſters, from the ſides and ends of the branches, 
of very ornamental appearance. 

Clais and order, Pentundria AMonogyma. 

Characters] Calyx is acutcly five-part- 
ed, ſmall, and permanent. Cokot LA is mo- 
nopetalous and funnel-ſhaped, a ſhort cylin- 
dric tube, having the upper part large, and 
divided into five broad, obtuſe, oblique ſeg- 
ments, and a nectarium terminating the tube, 
being divided into many hair-like parts, ar- 
ranged in a coronated form. STAMINA, five 
very ſhort, zawl-ſhaped filaments, terminated 
by arrow-pointed, connivent antheræ, endin 
m long threads. PisTILLUM, a . 
biſid germen, cylindric ſtyle, and truncated 

ſtigma. PrRICARTIUn, two long, taper, 
acuminated, univalvular pods, furniſhed wi 
numerous oblong ſeeds, placed imbricatim, 
and crowned with down. 

There art ſeveral fpecies, conſiſting of one 
for the green-houſe; the others for the Rove ; 


but the former is the moſt noted in our gar- 


dens, and furniſhes ſeveral elegant varieties. 
Green-houſe Lund,. 
t. NzenrUM, Olcandcr. 
Oleander Camman Oleander, er Roſe- 
bay.) Riſes with an upright woody ſtem, 
branching ſix or eight feet high, having a 


purple or green bark in different ſorts; long, | ped 


ſpear-thaped, ſtiff. lea ves, from about three to 
hve or fix inches long, and one broad, placed | 
ternate or by threes round the branches: and 
at the axillas and ends of the ſhoots large looſe 
bunches of very ornamental flowers of differ- 


ent colours and properties 
| 


: 


in 
| 


„ 


— 


| 


with | 


A 
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Flowering in N and Auguſt. 

Farieties.] flo wered Oleander — ſcarlet- 
flowered—w hite-flowered—broad-leaved dou- 
. double - floweredſtrĩiped 
leaved. 
This ſpecies 


and varieties are not only fine 


ever but large cluſters of ex- 
ceeding ornamental flowers: the double-bloſ- 
ſom kinds in icular have ſuperior beauty, 


the flowers being very large, and the corolla 
multiplied in ſeveral ſeries, having ſome re- 
ſemblance to middling double roſes ; are nu- 
merous, very conſpicuous, and fragrant, con- 
tinuing in ſucceſſion a month. or two in full 
luſtre, 

They are exotics from the iſland of Crete and 
India, but all the varieties are hardy enough 
to ſucceed in the open air here in ſummer, and 


a houſe in winter. 
Obſerve, however, the double-flowered 
kinds being rather of a more tender tempera-- 


ture than the fingles, that they generally 
flower the moſt perfectly when indulged wich 


a ſtove, even if only placed therein, or in a 


glaſs-caſe, about the tume of year they are ex- 
pected to make an effort for flowering, and- 
their flowers will continue longer in beauty; 
often exhibiting a ſucceſſion of elegant flowers 
from Jul ontil October, Ef 

Let all the ſorts be potted in light rich com- 
poſt, and move them into the green-houſe, &c. 
in autumn, at the approach of cold weather. 
Supply them with water once a week in win- 
ter, or oftener, according as they ſhall feem to 
require, but give more frequent waterings in 
ſummer, in proportion to the heat and dr ought 
of the ſeaſon; and according as they advance 
in ſize, ſhift them into larger pots of freſh 
mould: their further general culture is as di- 
rected for other ſhrubby uſe exotics. 
| Hot-houſe, or Stove Kinds. © - 
2. NERIUM odorum. / 5X 

Ole 


Sweet-ſcented Raſebay, or Oleander. 
ander with ternate lincar-danceolate leaves, 
and many - parted nectaria. Fes 
3. NERIUM antidy/entericum. 1 
Antidyſenteric oval-leaved Rojebay, or Oltan- 


. Oleander with oval-oblong leaves and 


f 


flowers, in a terminal panicle. 

4. NERIUM coronarium. 
Broad. laued Rojebay, or Oleander. ] Ole- 
ander with elliptic leaves, and two-flowered 
uncles from the forks of the branches. 
Variety.] With an oblong leaf, and double 
white ſweet ſcented flower. | 


5. NEZRtUNM ze/anicum. wp lhe 
Ceylon oppoſite-leaved Oleander.) Wich erect 
aves. 


; 
I 


branches, and ſpear-ſhaped oppoſite le 
| NEK1uM 


% 


6. NERIUM divaricatum. | 
' Divaricated-branched Oleander.) With the 
branches diyerging aſunder, lanceolate-ovate 
leaves, and white flowers. | 
Their Propagation. 


Their tion is by layers, cuttings, 
and by ſuckers from the root. 
Buy Layers.— This may be performed any 


time from March until „ but the earlier 
che better; and the youngeſt lower branches 
are to be choſen; which lay by flit-laying: 
give plenty of water all ſummer as they ſhall 
require, and they will be moſtly rooted by the 
following autumn ; but by plunging the pots 
in which they are layed, in a bark-bed, the 
rooting of the layers may be greatly forward- 
ed: — properly rooted tranſplant them into 


te pots. 
By Cuttings.—In ſpring or the early part 
of ſummer, take off cuttings of the young 
ſhoots, five or ſix inches long, and plant them 
in large pots of rich mould, which place un- 
der glaſſes, and give water and ſhade occa- 
fionally : but if plunged in a bark-bed it will 
promote and forward their rooting more ef- 
ſectually. | ö 

By Suckers. — Suckers often ariſe from the 
bottom, ſometimes furniſhed with roots, but 
if not, give each a ſmall ſlit at the loweſt part; 
then apply freſh mould around it, and fbres 
will be emitted by the end of ſummer ; then: 
take them off and pot them ſeparately. 

NICOTIANA, Tobacco-plant. 

This genus of plants are tall herbaceous. 
annuals of America, where they are culti- 
vated in vaſt quantities for their leaves, of 
which is prepared that well known. commo- 
dity called Tobacco; and are raiſed here in 
many gardens for variety, which they effect 
moſt agreeably in their upright growth, and 
noble — foliage; they riſing each with an 
upright ſtrong ſtem, ſrom three to ſix or eight 
feet Lich, branchy at topz ornamented with 
large, oblong, fimple leaves, from about ten 
or twelve inches to a foot and a halt long, 
and proportionally broad; and monopetalous, 
infundibuliform flowers terminating all the 
branches plentitully in looſe bunches. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Aonogynia. 

Characters. ] CALY x is monophyllous, five- 
parted, and permanent. CoRoLLA..is mo- 
nopetalous, infundibuliform, having a long 
tube, ſpreading above, there terminating in 

five parts. STAMINA, fave long ſubulate 
filaments, and oblong antheræ. P1STILLUM, 
an oval germen, long, flender ſtyle, and ca- 
pitated emarginated ſtigma. PERICARPLUM, 
an oval, furrowed, bilocular capſule, open- 


— 


þ 


| 
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Tobacco was introduced into Europe in 


the year 1560, diſcovered firſt in the ifland' 


Tobago in America, and by the natives. is 
called Tabac, hence the Engliſh appellation 
Tobacco; but the generic name Nicetiana is 


derived from one Mouſ. Nicot, who firſt intro- 
duced the feed of the plants into the European 


gardens. 


. There are ſeveral ſpecies,. but the moſt re- 


- 


markable ſorts known in the 


Englith 
are the two following: Waun 

I, NicoTIAaxa Talacum. 
Common Virginia Tobacco.) Hath fibry roots; 
an upright, round, ſtrong ſtem, riſing from 
about five or ſix to cight or nine feet high, 
dividing near the top into branches; very 
large, ſpear- ſhaped - oval, ſeſſile, decurrenc 
leaves, from ten to eighteen inches long, and 
half as broad; and the ſtem and branches 
terminated by looſe-panicles of acute pale-red: 
flowers. 

Varieties. 
lea ved. 

2. NicoriAxArHHica. 

Ruftic Hardy Engliſh Tebaccs. ] Hath a fi- 


] Great broad-leaved narrow 


. 


þ 


þ bry root; an upright firm ſtem, riſing three 


or four feet high; large, oval, entire leaves, 
having foot-ſtalks; and the ſtem terminated 
by ſmall looſe panicles of yellowith-green. 
obtuſe flowers.. 

Theſe plants are of the annual tribe; na- 
tives of moſt parts of America, but toler- 


| ably hardy, ſo as to proſper in our gardens 


vas in their native foil : the farſt ſort, however, 
is rather a little temler while young, requir-- 
ing pe to be raiſed and forwarded in a 
hot-bed until May; but. the ſecond ſpecies is 
exceeding hardy, and was the fort firſt intro- 
duced into the Engliſh gardens ; and being ſo 
hardy as to ripen great plenty of ſeeds freely 
every year, and that from the ſcattered or ſelt- 
ſown ſeeds in autumn, the plants riſe plenti- 
fully the following ſpring without trauble, as if 
natives of England : from which circumſtan- 
ces, in this country, it is often called Englith 
Tobacco. The firſt ſpecies, however, is the 
| fineſt plant, both in us procerity of growth, 
largeneſs of the leaves, and beauty at its flow- 
ers, and ſuperior in its economical property. 
They flower here in July and Auguſt: the- 
flowers are collected into cluſters, each flower 
is of one funnel-ſhaped petal, ſpreading and. 
five-parted above; continuing in ſucceſhon. 
until the end of ſummer; ſucceeded by ripe: 
ſeeds in autumn. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants are very ſmall, 
generally about 1000 in each capſule, and 
the whole produce of a ſingle plant. is eſti- 
mated at 300,000, 


— 


Wit 


ing at top, and numeraus kidney-thaped feeds, 


z 
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With reſpect to the merit of theſe ſpecies 


in this country as garden-plants, they are cul- 
tivated in many Furious gardens, as orna- 
mental annuals for the pleaſure- ground, but 


more particularly the firſt ſpecies, which. at- 


taining a fine majeſtic ſtature, adorned with 


N16 


they are to remain ; or may ſow the ſeed in 
atches to remain, and thin the plants to one 
in each patch, as above. SILVIA * 
NIGELLA, (Nigella Fennel- flower, or 
Devil-in-a-Buſh. | 
This genus conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous, 


moſt luxuriant leaves, and large cluſters of annual flowers for the pleaſure-garden, —_— 
˖ 


delicate red flowers terminating all the ſhoots; 
they in the whole exhibit an elegant appear- 
ance in autumn. The ſecond fort has alſo 
merit enough to recommend it for admittance 
in a collection in aſſemblage with the others, 


with upright branchy ſtalks a foot and a ha 

high, adorned with multifid or finely-divided 
| leaves, reſembling thoſe of fennel! or dill, 
and with all the branches terminated by large, 
ſpreading, pentapetalous flowers ſingly ; and 


-&c. to effect a greater variety. Both the as ſome of the plants being of buſhy growth, 


forts are alſo cultivated in ſome gardens for 


uſe, the leaves are the uſeful part; are in per- 
fection early in Auguſt, juſt when they come 
into flower, and betore the under-leaves begin 
to wither. 

As both the ſpecies periſh annually in 
winter, a freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed every 
ſpring. 

| Their Propagation. 

Their propagation is by ſeed _— 
March or April, the firſt fort in a hot-bed, 
the ſecond in the natural ground. 

Firſt Sort. —This being rather a little ten- 
der whilſt young, in order to have it brought 
to perfection as . in the ſummer as poſſible, 
It is proper to fow the ſeeds in a moderate hot- 
bed in March or April, covering them near a 
quarter of an inch deep: the plants will ſoon 
come up; allow them freſn air daily, and occa- 
nonal waterings ; managing them as directed 
for annuals of fimilar temperature, ſuch as 
chryſanthemum, African marigolds, &c. and 
in May or early in June, when the ſeedlings 
are from about three to fix inches high, plant 
them out in moiſt weather, in the open ground: 
thoſe deſigned for ornament, plant r in 
the different compartments of the pleaſure- 
garden, and thoſe intended for uſe may be ſet 
m rows any where, three feet aſunder; as 
ſoon as planted give a good watering, and re- 
peat it occafionally ail the plants have got 
treſh root; and they will ſoon ſet to grown 
luxuriantly, fo as to acquire their full ſtature 
in July or Auguſt, and continue in beauty till 
October. 

Note, this ſpecies may alſo be raiſed b 

towing the ſceds in a warm border in April, 
tor tranſplantation as above, or alſo occaſion- 


ally by ſowing in patches in the flower-borders, | 


&c. to remain; thinning the plants to one in 
each patch, 

Second Sort.— This ſort being of a hardier 
nature, you may fow the ſeeds in any bed or 
border in {pring, and rake them in lightly ; 
they will readily come up: when the plants 
are three inches high, plant them out where 


and each flower having five or ten long horn- 
like ſtyles and capfules, and which in ſome 
ſpecies are cloſely ſurrounded at the ſides 
and top, by a large, leafy, finely-divided m- 
volucrum, forming a fort of buſh as it were 
around them ; hence originated the ſtrange 
name, Devil-in-a-Buſh. 4 | 
| Claſs and order, Polyandria Pentagynia. 
Charafters.] CaLxx, none; only Tome 
long, finely-multifid, floral leaves, appearing 
like a perianthium, or a fort of involucrum. 
CoroLLA, five oval, plane, obtuſe, ſpread- 
ing petals, contracted at the baſe; and ei 
very ſhort bilabiated nectaria placed in a cir- 
cle. STAMINA, numerous ſhort ſubulate 
filaments, and compreſſed ere antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, five or ten oblong, convex, erect 
eber. ending in the ſame number of very 
ong; awl-ſhaped, revolute, permanent ſtyles, 
and ſtigmas growing longitudinally, PERt- 
CARPIUM, ho or ten oblong, compreſſed, 
acuminated capſules, connected by their in- 
ner fide, and filled with numerous angular 
rough ſeeds. .” n 

There are about five ſpecies, all annuals, 
remarkable for ſome having five (tyles, and 
ſome ten. N 
I. N1GELLA damaſcene. 
Damaſcened Fives ſtyled Nigella.) Riſes with 
an upright ſtem, branching a foot arid half 
high; garniſhed with finely-multifid leaves, 
the ſegments long, very narrow, and nume- 
rous ; and large flowers ſurrounded by a long 
{ leafy involucrum ; and hath five horn-like 
ſtyles. | 2 - 


i 


Varieties.] Common pale-blue-flowered— 
| with white flowers—with double flowers of 
both kinds. | 
2. NiGPLLA hifpanica. © * . 
| Spaniſh Ten-flyled Blue Nigella.) Riſes with 
ſan upright branchy ſtem, a foot and a half 
high; garniſhed with multifid leaves, having 
broader ſegments; and each branch and ſhoot 
terminated by one large blue flower, having 
ten ſtyles of equal length with the corolla. 

| Pariety.] With double flowers. 


3. NiceLLa 


N 10 
10 

5: N1IGELLA ſativa. e 

ultivated Egyptian Five-flyled White Ni- 

gella.] Riſes, with an erect. branchy ſtem, 
about a foot and a half high; ſhorter, multi- 
fd, ſomewhat-hairy leaves; and each branch 
_ terminated by one large white flower, having 
= ſtyles ſucceeded by roundiſh prickly cap- 
ules. | 
Varieties.) Double-flowered—dwart-ſtalk-' 
ed—ſweet-ſcented, 

4. N1iGELLA orientalis. 

Oriental Ten. ſiyled Yellow Nigella.) Riſes 
with an upright 8 branching a foot and a 
half high; long, finely-multifid leaves; and 
at the ends ow the branches ſmall yellow 
flowers, having ten ſtyles, longer than the 
corolla. 

5. NIGELLA arven/is. | 

Field, Five-ſlyled, Blue, German Nigella.) 
Riſes with a flender branchy ſtem, about a 
foot high; very finely-multihd leaves; and 
pale-blue naked flowers ſingly, having entire 


petals, and five ſtyles; ſucceeded by large tur- 


binated capſules. 

All theſe five ſpecies are annual, riſing 
from ſeed in ſpring, and totally periſh in au- 
tumn, after having flowered and perteQed 
their ſeeds, 

They all flower here in July and Auguſt, 
the flowers are moderately large, of five oval 
plane petals, ſucceeded by ſeveral oblong com- 
preſſed capſules, all united, each terminated 
by the permanent ſtyle like horns, generally 
bending different ways; and each capſule 
filled with numerous ſeeds, ripening in au- 
tumn. 

The plants are all ey 9H. and grow 
freely any where in open compart- 
ments. 


All the ſorts may be employed in the plea- 


ſure-garden, as plants of variety and ornament, 
in the collection of hardy annuals; but the firſt 
two ſorts, and varieties, are the moſt com- 
monly known in the Englith gardens, and are 
2 the moſt ornamental in che ſize and 

auty of their flowers: though all the ſorts, 
both ſingle and double- flowered varieties, _ 
be preferred for general culture ; all of which 
being diſpoſed in patches, ſowing the ſeeds at 
once where they are to remain to flower, wy 
will exhibit a pretty variety in aſſemblage wit 
other annuals. 

Their Propagation, Se. 

Their propagation is by ſeed in the open 

borders, &c. in March and April: or if ſome 


are ſown in autumn, and one or two {o wings 

performed in ſpring, the autumnal-io wn plants 

will flower ſtrong and earlier, and wall be 

ſucceeded in bloom by the „ 
7 


I 
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whereby the ſeaſon of flowering will be great- 4 


ly prolonged. 1 
Sow the ſeed in patches about the borders, at 
once where you deſign the plants ſhall flower, 
for they rarely ſucceed by tranſplantation, co- 
vering it near half an inch deep; and when 
the plants are come up an inch or two high, 
thin them where too cloſe, to three in each 
patch, and keep them clean from weeds is 
all the culture they require ; and they will all 
flower at the proper ſeaſon, and produce plen- 
ty of ſeed for future propagation. : 
As all the ſorts periſh totally in winter, a 
freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed annually from ſeed, 
as above. | 


NOLANA /Neolana.) 


Conſiſts of one ſpecies for our notice, a 


low, herbaceous, tender annual of trailing 


growth, producing ſmall, but very delicate, 


monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, ornamental flow- 


ers. 

Claſs and order Pentandria Monogynia. 

Claracters. ] CALY x is monophyllous, tur- 
binate-five-angled, and five-parted. CoroiLa, 
monopetalous, bell- ſhaped, plicated, ſpreading, 
and double the ſize of the cup. STamina, 
hve awl-ſhaped, erect filaments, and ſagiitate 
antheræ. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh, four-part- 
ed germen, cylindric ſtyle, and capitated ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, none; four. or five 
roundiſh ſucculent ſeeds, lodged in the bottom 
of the calyx or inner baſe of the receptacle. 

We know of but one ſpecies in our gar- 
dens, viz. : 

NoLANA proftrata. 

Preofirate, or Trailing Nolang.] Hath a 

fibrous root, ſending out ſeveral ſlender, pro- 
ſtrate ſtalks, garnithed with ſmall, deltoid- 
angulate, rough leaves; and from the ſides of 
the branches, oppolite to the leaves, come out 
the flowers of a fine blue colour, pencilled 
with dark ſtreaks, and have light-blue an- 
there. . 
This tender annual, originally a native of 
Peru, has been long in many of our principal 
gardens, a ſſociated among the tender tribe for 
the beauty of its flowers, appearing in June, 
July, or great part of the ſummer months. 

It is raiſed from ſeed ſown annually in ſpring 
in a moderate hot-bed with others of a fimi- 
lar quality, as African and French marigold, 
china-aſter, &c. the plants mured by degrees 
to the full air in June ; then planted, ſome in- 
to pots, others in the front of borders, &c. 
where they will flower abundantly in ſummer, 
and ripen ſeeds in autumn. 

NURSERY, a moſt uſeful diſtrict of gar- 
dening, appropriated for the raiting and nurſ- 
ing all ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 

plants 
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Kants to a proper growth, for ſupplying and | 
8 the ene gardens, orchards, 
plantations, &. | 
In the Nutfery-garden are raifed all the dif- 
ferent forts of fruit-trees, and fructiferous 
ſhrubs, by the methods directed for each fort, 
under their proper geaera, nurfing and tram- 
ing them up to a proper hze and growth for 
planting in the garden or orchard, where they 
are finally to remain to produce their fruit. 
Likewiſe in the Nurſery is raifed the vaſt 
train of foreſt-trees, hardy ornamental trees, 
and ſhrubs in general, both deciduous and 
ever-greens of all thoſe kinds, and training 
them up to a proper ſize for the purpoſes for 
which they are deſigned in the plantations and, 
pleaſure ground. : 
And in the Nurſery may alfo be raiſed all. 
the ſorts of hardy herbaceous plants, both fi- 
- brous-ronted, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted 
kinds, for adorning the pleafure-garden, and 
to plant for medical uſe, &c. |] 
All forts of the above kinds may be readily 
raiſed together in the ſame Nurſery in ſeparate: 
compartments. ä | 
A Nurſery thus furniſhed with the ditferent 
ſorts of all kinds of trees, ſhrubs, and her- 
baceous plants, will prove an inexhauſtible 
ſource of accommodation both for private and 
public uſe. : 
The raiſing or propagation of the numer- 
ous kinds is performed by various methods, 
as by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, cuttings, flips, off- 
ſers, parting the roots, grafting, budding, &c. 
each of which methods as directed under their 
proper heads, as alſo in the reſpective articles 
under their proper genera : and after heing, 
raiſed by either of the above methods, and ſta- 
tioned in Nurſery-rows, they are to remain 
until they have acquired a proper growth for, 
their reſpective uſes, then to be tranſplanted into 
the garden, orchard, plantation, &c. wherethey 
are deſigned finally to remain, to effect the 
ſeveral purpoſes for which they are calculat- 
ed, either for uſe, ornament, or variety; ob- 
ſerving, that as a recruit of ſome or other of 
the various {orts will be required to be drawn 
off every year, to onen the different gardens 
and plantations, a freſh ſupply of young plants 
ſhould alſo be raifed accordingly every year 
in the Nurſery, of moſt of the various kinds, 
fo as to have this diſtrict always fully ſtock- 
ed with all kinds in ſeveral different degrees 
of growth; ſome in ſeed-beds, others tranſ- 
planted in Nurſery-rows; ſome one year, 
others two, three, or ſeveral years: all of which 
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every diferent department of gardening as they 
ſhall be vccrfionally wanted. 

In the public „„ they have 
alſy convenient green-houſes, glaſs-caſes, and 
ſtoves, with their proper appendages, for raiſ- 
ing the tender exotics from the warmer parts 
of the world; each of which departments are 
always ſtationed in the warmeſt and moſt ſun- 
ny ſituation, having their front directly fac- 
ing the ſouth, to have all poſſible benefit from 
the ſun's influence; and each principal de- 
partment having its different appendages, as 
aforeſaid, which are ſmaller departments of 
frame-work, ſaſhed and glazed, either ad- 
joining to the main ones, or detached ; ſerv- 
ing as ſeminaries or Nurſeries for raiſing and 
nurſing the various tender plants to a p 
growth tor furniſhing the other larger conſer- 
vatories. | 

Thus a Nurſery-ground, furniſhing all ſorts 
of plants of different temperatures, wall prove 
a moſt valuable department of gardening, 
and its various growths will afford the m 
agreeable ſource of variety at all ſeaſons, which 
to many will appear as ornamental and de- 
lirable as the moſt elegant pleaſure- ground or 


flower-garden. 
7 Extent, Soil, Situation, c. 

With refpe& to the proper extent or di- 
menſions of a Nurſery, whether for private 
uſe, or for public ſupply, it muſt be accord- 
ing to the quantity of plants required, or the 
demand for ſale: if for private uſe, from a 
quarter or half an acre to five or ſix, may be 
proper, which muſt be regulated according to 
the extent of garden- ground and plantations it 
is required to ſupply with the various forts of 
plants; and if for a public Nurſery, for any 
general cultivation, not lefs than three or four 
acres of land will be worth occupying as ſuch, 
and from that to fifteen or twenty acres, or 
more, may be requiſite, according to the de- 
mand, though ſome occupy forty or fifty a- 
eres in Nurſery- ground. 

In the neighbourhood of London, for + 
or ten miles round, there are a great number 


of extenſive public Nurſeries, moſt beautiful- _ 


ly furniſhed with a great variety of all ſorts of 
trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, of many 
difterent degrees of growth, for ſupplying no- 
blemen and gentlemen's gardens and planta- 
tions, for ſome hundreds of miles diſtant at 
home and abroad; as alſo all forts of ſeeds. 
Moſt of which Nurſeries are alſo furniſhed wich 
proper green-houſes, glaſs-caſes, hot-houſes, 
or ſtoves, &c, for the railing various kinds of 


ſhould be well attended to, both in private | curious tender exatice for public ſupply. 


and public Nurſeries, that there may be a 


_ ſufficiency of plants of all ſorts for furniſhing 
Fo SI 


With regard to ſoil for a Nurſery, the na- 
ture and quality of this, without all diſpute, 


requires 
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requires our particular attention. The Nur- 
fery-men generally prefer a loamy ſoil of a 
moderately light temperament, if poſſible, 
ſuch as in moſt of the Nurſery-grounds around 
London: however, a Nurſery may be of any 
fat moderately light land, that is fifteen, or 
eighteen inches depth of good working ſtaple, 
but if two or three ſpades deep it will be the 
greater advantage; and where there is ſcope 
of ground to chuſe from, always prefer that 
where there. is a good depth, and a naturally 
rich or fat foil, for the ſoil of a Nurſery can- 
not be too good, notwithſtanding what ſome 
advance to the contrary ; for if the ſoil prove 
r and lean, the plants raiſed thereon, will be 
1 weak, and ſtunty; and no temedy, 
how artful ſoever, will be able to rectify their 
conſtitution, eſpecially all the Kan Os 
whereas thoſe raiſed in a good mellow foil al- 
ways aſſume a free growth, and advance with 
ſtrength and vigour. It is not abſolutely re- 
quiſite, however, that the ſoil. ſhould be ex- 
ceedingly rich, nor over carefully manured : 
a medium between the two extremes is beſt; 
ſuch as any ren ſubſtantial garden-ground, 
or good mellow paſture land, having the ſward 
trenched to the bottom, is excellent for the 
owth of trees; any ſimilar eligible ſoil of 
corn-fields is alſo extremely proper; or any 
other good ſoil of thenature of common garden- 
earth 1s alſo very well adapted for a Nurſery, 
As to ſituation; if this is rather ſomewhat low 
than high, it will be the better, becauſe it is na- 
turally warmer, and more out of the power of 
cutting and boiſterous winds than a higher ſitua- 
tion; though if it happens where ſome parts of 
the ground is high and ſome low, it may be an 
advantage, the 
different plants. It is alſo of ſingular adyan- 
tage to have a Nurſery-ground tully expoſed 
to the ſun and free air, and if poſſible, where 
there is the convenience of having water for 
the occaſional watering of young ſeedlings, 
and newly tranſplanted plants, | 
And as to a Nurſery for private uſe, with 
regard to its place of ſituation, reſpecting 
the other garden diſtricts :—where there 1s 
room, it may either be entirely detached, or 
may be ſomewhat contiguous to the outer 
boundaries of the ſhrubbery plantaucns of the 
pleaſure-ground, and ſo contrived as to lead 
inſenſibly into it by winding walks, ſo as to 
appear part of the garden. 
Jts Fences, Preparing and Laying-out the 
round. 
A fence round the whole n is neceſ- 
ſary; this may either be a hedge and ditch, or 
a paling; the former is the cheapeſt, and m 
the end the moſt durable; though in ſome 


o 


: 


tter ta ſuit the nature of the 


places where hares and rabbits abound, paling 
tences at firſt are eligible, - for preſerving the 
Nurtery from the depredations of thoſe ani- 
mals which often do great miſchief to the 
young plants, by barking and cropping them: 
a good hedge-and-ditch fence, however, may 

de made very effectual againſt the inroads of 
both men and brutes; and the moſt eligible 
plants for this purpoſe is the haw-thorn ; for 

the method of raiſing of which, and forming a 
proper hedge of them, ſee CR ATOUS Oxya- 

cantha and HE Dogs: but a paling, or other 
ſimilar cloſe fence, either in general or part, 
would be extremely uſeful, againſt which to 

train young wall-trees to a proper growth for 
garden-wall plantations. : | | 

The ground muſt then be all regularly 
trenched one or two ſpades deep, according 
as the natural depth of the ſoil will admit, for 
by no means dig deeper than the natural good 
ſoil, being either one ſpade, one and a half. or- 
two ſpades deep; obſerving the ſame general 
method as directed under the article. DI 
GING and TRENCHING: : | 

Then, having trenched- the ground, pro- 
ceed to divide it by walks into quarters, and 
other compartments; a principal walk ſhould 
lead directly through the middle or ſome prin-- 
cipal part of the ground, which may be from 
five to eight pr ten feet wide, according as it 
{hall ſeem proper for uſe or ornament, havin 
a broad border on each fide : another wr 
{hould be carried all round next the outward 
boundary, four or five feet wide, leaving an 
eight or ten feet border next the fence all the 
way; then may divide the internal part by 
{maller croſs walks, fo as to form the whole 
into four, fix, or eight principal diviſions, 
which are commonly called quarters. 

One or more of the diviſions muſt be allot-- 
ted for a ſeminary, i. e. for the reception of all 
ſorts of feeds, for railing ſeedling plants to 
furniſh the other parts; therefore divide this 
ſeminary- ground into four feet wide beds, 
with foot-wide alleys at leaſt between bed and 
bed : in theſe beds thould be ſown ſeeds, &c. of 
all ſuch trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants as 
are raiſed from ſeed ; and which ſeeds conſiſt 
both of the various ſorts of kernels and ſtones 
of fruit, to raiſe ſtocks for grafting and budding; 
ſceds of foreſt trees, ornamental trees, thrubs, 
&c. and ſeeds of numerous herbaceous peren- 
nials, both of the fibrous-rooted and bulbous- 
rooted tribe; the ſowing ſeaſon is both ſpring 
and autumn, according to the nature of the 
different ſorts, which is fully illuſtrated under 
their proper genera; and wheu the young tree 
and ſhrub ſeedling-plants fo raiſed, are one or 
two years old, they are to be planted out in 
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 nials. Of the tree and ſhrub kinds ſome are 


plants, which are uſually propagated by thoſe! 
methods; others are trained up entirely on 
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Nurſery-rows into the other principal divi- | 
ſion; but many kinds of herbaceous plants te- 
quire to be priced out from the feed-beds, 
when but from two to three or four months 
old, as directed for each under their own re- 
ſpective heads. On the other hand, moſt kinds 
of bulbous ſeedlings will not be fit for plant- 
ing out in leſs than one or two years. 

Another part ot the Nurſery-ground ſhould 
be allotted for ſtools of various trees and 
ſhrubs, for the propagation by laFers, by which 
vaſt er Ae ys of different kinds are 

ted. e {tools are ſtrong plants of 
et. ſhrubs, planted in rows 2 or four 
feet diſtance every way, and ſuch of them as 
bl tall ſtems, are, after being 
planted one year, to be headed down near the 
ground, to force out many lower ſhoots con- 
veniently ſituated for laying. See LAVERS 
and STOOLS. | 

And as to cuttings, ſuckers, lips, off-ſets, 
&c. thoſe of hardy trees, ſhrubs, and plants, 
may be planted in any convement compart- 
ment, and in ſhady borders, &c. and for the 
more tender kinds, ſhould allot fome warm 
ſheltered ſituation. | 

The other principal diviſions, therefore, of 
the Nurſery-ground, is for the reception of the 
various forts of ſeedling plants from the above 
ſeminary-quarters ; alſo for all others that are 
raiſed from ſuckers, layers, cuttings, &c. there 
to be planted in rows one to two or three; 
feet aſunder, according to their natures of 

owth : obſerving to allow the tree and fhrub- 
Linds treble the diſtance of herbaceous peren- 


to be planted for ſtocks to graft and bud the ſe- 
le& ſorts of fruit-trees upon, and other choice 


their own roots without budding and grafting, 
as in moſt foreſt and other hardy tree kinds ; 
as alſo almoſt all the forts of ſhrubs ; parti- 
culars of all which are exhibited, each under 
its proper genus. Here they are to remain to 
have two, three, or ſeveral years growth, ac- 
cording as they ſhall require for the ſeveral 
purpoſes for which they are deſigned in their 
future ſituations in the garden and plantations, 
&c. which is directed in their reſpective cul- 
tures. 

In a complete Ny it is alſo proper to 
allot ſome dry warm * Dal: oe Wag the 
full ſun, on which to have occaſional hot-beds 
of dung or tan, in raiſing and forwardin 
many torts of tender or curious exotics b 
ſced, cuttings, ſuckers, flips, &c. and for 
which purpoſes of hot-bed, ſhould be fur-. 
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glaſſes, garden-mats, &c. and other relative re- 


uiſites. 
he Methods and Seaſons for Sawing, Plant- 
ing, TranſÞlanting, and Raiſing the various 

Plants of this Department, 

With regard to the manner of performing 
the various methods of propagation for raiſin 
the numerous Nurſery-plants, is fully exhi- 
bited alſo under the following heads, in the 
courſe of this work: ſowing feeds —layers— 
euttings— fuckers — flips 4 2 ber parting-roots 
—grafting—inocutation. And the ſorts that 
are utually propagated by either of thoſe me- 


thods, are pointed out under their. ſeveral re- 


ſpective heads, with particular directions of 


the ſeveral ways each method is performed on 
the different kinds. | 

The ſeaſon for performing the works of 
ſowing, 'planting, &c. is different in different 
kinds, but autumn and ſpring are the princi- 
pal ſeaſons. - 

Some ſorts require to be ſown in autumn, 
others not till ſpring, which is particular] 
explained for the various forts — the arti- 
cles themſelves. : 

And as to planting or tranſplanting, the 
principal ſeaſon is from October until March, 


| or even until April for tender kinds, eſpeci- 


ally many of the ever- green tribe; but mot 
other hardy trees and ſhrubs may be tranſplanted 
any time in winter, in open mild weather, 
from October until March, as juſt obſerved ; 
though generally, either the autumn ſeaſon, 
from about the middle or latter end of Ofto- 
ber to the end of November, or in the ſpring, 
February and March, are the moſt eligible fea- 
ſons for all principal planting: and for che ten- 
der kinds of ever- grec:is, &c. early in autumn, 
or not till ſettled weather in ſpring, is the pro- 
per time to remove thele ſorts. 

But as to hardy herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
plants they may be tranſplanted almoſt any 
time in autumn or ſpring ; even many ſorts 
in ſummer, when planting them out from the 
ſeminary : obſerving, however, autumn (Sep- 
tember and October) and ſpring (February and 
March) is the proper ent Mibbon for older 
or larger plants; and which are alſo the only 
proper ſeaſons for dividing or flipping the roots 
of all theſe kinds of plants for increaſe. 

And for bulbous- rooted kinds, and all ſuch 
tuberous roots whoſe leaves; like moſt of the 
bulbous tribe, decay in the ſummer, the pro- 

r feaſou for planting or tranſplanting * 


glis from May or Jp until the beginning or 
y | middle of ugult, 


when their flower-ſtalk 
decay, which in ſome ſorts happens early, an 
ſome late, in the ſummer; but as ſoon as it 


niſned with cligible frames and lights, hand- | 


happens in the different ſorts, is the only pro- 
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per time to remove all thoſe kinds of plants 
when neceſſary, as alſo to feparate their off 
ſets for — and which may either be 
planted again directly, or kept out of ground 
one, two, or ſeveral months, though it is pro- 
per to plant the principal part again in autumn, 
unleſs where any is to be retained for ſale, or 
any particular occaſion-. X 
Succulent perennials may be tranſplanted 
almoſt any time from March or April until 
Auguſt or September, which is the beſt ſea 
ſon for removing theſe kinds; and moſt kinds 
of ſuceulent cuttings ſucceed beſt when plant- 
ed in ſummer. 
General Mode of arranging the Plants of this 
| epartment. 2 
In the diſtribution. of all the various ſorts of 
plants in the Nurſery, let each fort be ſe- 
parate : the fruit-trees ſhould generally occu- 
py ſpaces by chemſelves; the foreſt-trees, &c. 
ſhould alſo be ſtationed together; all the ſhrub- 
kind ſhould alſo be ranged in ſeparate com- 
partments; allot alſo a place- for herbaceous 
perennials; a warm place ſhould likewiſe be 
allotted the tender plants, and defended with 
yew or privet hedges, or a reed hedge, S&c. 
in which compartments you may. ſtation all 
ſuch plants chat are a little tender whilft young, 
and require occaſional ſhelter from froſt, yet 
are not ſo tender as to require to be houſed 
like green-houſe plants, &c. fo that in fuch 
compartments there may, alſo be frames of va- 
rious ſizes, either to be covered occaſionally 
with glaſs-lights, or ſome with mats, to contain 
ſuch of the more choice of the above tender 
kinds in pots, to be nurſed up a year or two, 
or longer, with occaſional ſhelter, till har- 
dened gradually to bear the open air fully. 
The arrangement of all the forts in the 


- 


open ground, mult always be in lines or 


Nurſery-rows, as we formerly obſerved, to 
ſand till arrived at a proper growth for draw- 
ing off for the garden and plantations ; plac- 
ing the fruit-tree ſtocks, &c. for grafting and 
budding upon, in rows two feet aſunder, it 
for dwarfs ; but ſtandards two feet and a halt, 
and a foot and a half in the lines (ſee 8Srocks); 
though after being grafted and budded, they 
then commencing fruit-trees, &c. that if they 
are to ſtand to grow to any large ſize, they 
ſhould be allowed the width of a yard be- 
tween the rows. Foreſt-trees ſhould alſo be 

ced in rows from two to three feet aſunder, 
and half that diſtance in the rows; varying 
the diſtance both ways according to the time 
they are to ſtand : the ſhrub kind mould like- 
wile be arranged in rows about two feet atun- 
der, and fifreen or eighteen inches diſtant in 
each line; aud as to herbaceous plants, they 
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ſhould generally be diſpoſed in four-feet-wide 


eds, or large borders, in rows, or diſtances 
rom {ix to twelve or eighteen inches aſunder, 
according ta their nature of growth, and time 
they are to ſtand, 


y the above arrangement of the various 


plants, in rows at thoſe ſmall diſtances in 
the Nurſery, a great number of plants are 
contained within a narrow.compals, which is 
luthcient room, as they are only to remain a 
ſhort time; and that by being thus ſtationed 
in a little compaſs, they are more readily kept 
under a proper regulation for the time they 
are to remain in this department. | 

| But in the public Nurſeries they often 
plant many kinds of ſeedling-trees and ſhrubs 
in much cloſer rows at firſt planting out, than 
the diſtances above preſcribed, not only in 
order to huſband the ground to the beſt ad- 


the ſtem to ſhoot more directly upward, and 
prevent them expanding themſelves much 
any where but at top, as for inſtance, many 
ſorts of ever-greens that are but of low growth 
the farſt year or two, ſuch as the pine-trees, 
firs, and ſeveral others; which the N urſery- 


firſt into four-feet-wide beds, in rows, length- 
ways, fix inches aſunder; and after havin 


in rows a foot aſunder; and in a year or two 
after give them another, and final tranſplanta- 
tion, in che Nurſery, in rows two or three feet 
aſunder, as obſerved above; and by theſe dif- 
ferent tranſplantings, it will encourage the 
roots to branch out into many horizontal fi- 
bres, -and prepare them better for final tranſ- 
plantation, which is the more particularly ne- 
ceſſary in ſeveral of the pine and fir kinds, and 
ſeveral other ever-greens, as is more fully ex- 
plained under their proper genera. 

With reſpect to the different methods of 
planting the various forts of Nurſery-plants, 
after being raiſed either by ſeed, layers, cut- 
tings, &c. it is performed in i ways to 
different ſorts; ſome are pricked out by dibble, 
others are put in by the ſpade, either by 
trenches, flitting-in, trenching, or hohng ; 
and ſome are drilled in by a 1 2 or hoe. 

As to moſt of the tree and ſhrub-kind, ſome- 
times the young ſeedling: trees and ſhrubs are 
pricked out from the ſeminary by dibble; 
ſometimes they are put in by the ſpade in the 
following methods: firſt, having ſet a line to 
plant by, ſtrike the ſpade into the ground with 
its back cloſe to the line, and give another 


| troke at right angles with it; then ſet a plant 


into the crevice made at the ſecond ſtroke, 
| 5A 2 bring 


forts of hardy trees, ſhrubs, and herbaccous 


vantage, but by ſtanding cloſer, it encourages 


gardeners often prick out from the ſeminary, 


one or two years growth here, tranſplant them 
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bring it cloſe vp into the firſt made crevice 
even with the ling, and preſs the mould cloſe 
to it with the fol deen proceed to plant ano- 
ther in the ſame way, and ſo proceed till all 
is planted. A ſecond method is for plants with 
rather larger roots: ſtrike” the ſpade down 


with its back cloſe to the line, as aforeſaid. | 


and then with a ſpade cut out a narrow trench, 


cloſe along the line, making the fide next the 


line perfectly upright ; then placing the plants 
wpright againſt the back of the trench cloſe 
to line, at the proper diſtances, before 
mentioned ; and as you go on, trim in the 
earth upon their roots: and when one row is 
thus planted, tread the earth gently all along 
cloſe to the plants; and then proceed to plant 
another row. A ſecond method of planting 
out ſmall tree and ſhrub plants is, having fet 
the line as above, then turning the 3 
edgeways to the line, caſt Get the earth of 
that ſpit, then a perſon being ready with 
plants, ſet one in the cavity cots to the line, 
and directly taking another ſuch ſpit, turn the 
carth in upon the roots of the plant, and then 
placing another plant into the ſecond cut, 
cover its roots with the earth of a third ſpit, 
and fo on to the end: but fometimes, when the 
roots are conſiderably larger, holes are made 
along by the line wide enough to receive the 
roots freely every way, ſo covering them in, 
as above, as you go on: obſerving always to 
preſs the an gently with the foot cloſe to 
the roots, and cloſe about the ſtems, to ſettle 
the plants firmly in their proper poſition. 

Herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants are, for 
the moſt part, planted with a dibble, except 
when the roots are large and ſpreading, or 
ſuch as are removed with balls of earth; then 
they are more commonly planted by holing 
them in with a garden trowel, or ſmall 
ſpade. 

Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants, ſuch 
as lilics, tulips, anemones, ranunculuſes, &c. 
are very commonly planted with a dibble, 
but many forts may alſo be planted in drills 
drawn with a hoe, fee DRILI-sowI x, &c. 
Theſe forts hre alſo ſometimes planted as fol- 
lows: rake or trim the earth from off the top 
of the beds from about three to four or five 
inches deep, into the alleys, then place the 
roots in rows upon the ſurface, thruſting the 


bottom a little into the ground, and immedi- 


ately cover them with the earth which was 
drawn off into the alleys for that purpoſe, 
ſpreading it evenly over every part, 10 as to 
bury all the roots an equal depth, 3 
But as to the tender kinds of exotic plants 
that require occaſional ſhelter whilſt young, 
many of them ſhould be potted, in order for 
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moving to 2 warm ſituation in winter, or 


{ome into frames, &c. to have occaſional ſhel- 
ter from froſt, by glaſſes or mats, as 
ſhall require ; hardening them, however, 


degrees to bear the open air fully in the Nurs 


ſery the year round. 

And the moſt tender kinds that require the 
aid of a green-houſe and ſtove, mult all be 
potted, and placed among the reſpective plants 
of thoſe conſervatories, See GREEN-HOUSE 
and SToveE PLANTS. | 
General! Culture of the Plants of this Depart- 

7 ment. 

With reſpect to the management of the va- 
rious hardy Nurſery- plants; , 

Thoſe defigned as ſtocks for fruit-trees, 
ſhould have their ſtems generally cleared from 
lateral ſhoots, ſo as to form a clean ſtraight 
ſtem, but never to ſhorten the leading ſhoot, 
unleſs it is decayed, or becomes ve 
in which caſe it may be proper to cut ĩt down 
low in ſpring, and it will ſhoot out again; 
training the main ſhoot for a ſtem, with its 
top entire for the preſent, till grafted or bud- 
ded ; and as to the grafting el budding them, 
that work is fully directed under theſe articles, 
and their general method of training, whe- 
ther for dwarfs or ſtandards, is alfo particu- 
larly exhibited under thoſe two heads, and in 
the reſpective genera of the various ſorts. 

But in the above Nurſery culture of the 
fruĩt-· tree k ind, ſome ſorts deſigned for princi- 
pal wall: trees, ſuch particularly as peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, &c, ſhould, when of one 
year's growth from grafting and budding, be 
tranſplanted againſt ſome cloſe fence in the 
Nurſery, either a wall, paling, or reed-hedge, 
&c. and their firſt graft or bud-ſhoot headed 
down in the ſpring, to promote an emiſſion 
of lower lateral ſhoots and branches, in order 
to be 26.297; trained to the fence in a ſpread- 
ing manner for two or three years' or more, 
or till wanted, whereby to form the head in a 


regular ſpreading growth for the intended pur- 


poſe of garden wall-trees, which in the pub- 
lic Nurſeries in particular, ſhould always be 
ready in proper training to ſupply thoſe who 
may with to have their walls covered as ſoon 
as poſhble by means of ſuch ready trained 
trees. a 

A ſimilar training, both for wall and e- 
ſpalier- fruit trees, may be practiſed to ſome 
principal ſorts in the Nurſery - rows in the 
open quarters of ground, by arranging their 
branches, in a ſpreading manner, to ſtakes 
placed for that purpoſe. 

But for ſtandard fruit-trees they ſhould be 
trained with a clean ſingle ſtem, five or fix 
feet for full ſtandards, by cutting off all lateral 

| ſhoots 


crooked, © 
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ſhoots arifing below: balf ſtandards trained 


with a three or four fect ſtem, and dwarf 


ſtandards in proportion by the ſame means, 
and as to the heads of the ſtandards, it may 
be proper, in ſome, to haye the firſt imme- 
diate ſhoots from the graft or bud when a year 
old, pruned ſhort in en to procure ſeve- 
ral laterals, in order to form a fuller ſpread 
of branches, proceeding regularly together 
from near the ſummit of the ſtem, that the 
head may advance in a more regular branchy 
growth. - TELLS 
oreſt trees, in general, ſhould be encou- 
raged to form ſtraight clean fingle ſtems, by 
occaſional trimming off the largeſt lateral 


branches, which will alſo promote the leading 


top-ſhoot in aſpiring ſtraight, and faſter in 
height; always ſuffering that part of each tree 
to ſhoot at full length, | In is not to top it, un- 
leſs, however, where the ſtem divides into 
forks, to trim off the weakeſt, and leave the 
ſtraighteſt and ſtrongeſt ſhoot or branch, to 
fhoot out at its proper length to form the a- 
ſpiring top, as above. | 
The different ſorts of ſhrubs may either be 
ſuffered to branch out in their own natural 
way, except "2324 regulating very diſorderly 
growths; or ſome may be trained with ſingle 
clean ſtems, from about a foot to two or 
three high, according as you ſhall think pro- 
per with reſpect to the forts or purpoſes for 
which you deſign them in the ſhrubbery ; but 
many thrubs appear the moſt agreeable when 
permitted to ſhoot out laterally all the way, 
fo as to be branchy or feathered to the bot- 
tom. 
All the fruit-trees, as ſoon as grafted or 
budded, ſhould each ſpecies have all its dif- 
ferent varieties numbered by placing large flat- 
fided ſticks at the ends of he rows, for which 
purpoſe many of the London Nurſerymen 
uſe the ſpokes of old coach-wheels, or an 
thing about that ſize of any durable woo 


un E marking the numbers thereon, 1. 


2, 3. &c. to different ſticks, entering the 
numbers in the Nurſery-book, with the name 
of the varieties to which the number-ſticks 
are placed ; whereby you can at all times rea- 
dily have recourſe to. the ſorts wanted. 

he ſame method may be practiſed to any 
other trees, ſhrubs, or herbaceous plants, e- 
ſpecially the, varieties of particular ſpecies, 
when they are numerous, ſuch as in many of 


the flowery-tribe, as auriculas, carnations, 


tulips, anemones, ranunculuſes, and the like. 

With reſpe& to watering the N urfery-plants; 
this may be very requiſite in dry hot weather 
in ſpring and ſummer, to ſeed-beds and tender 


- ſeedling-plants, while young, and when firſt 
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planted out, till have taken good root; 
alſo eee ee layers, and 
newly-planted cuttings in dry warm weather ; 
but as to hardy trees and ſhrubs of all ſorts, if 
planted out at the proper time, that is, not too 
late in ſpring, no great regard need be paid to 
watering, for they will generally ſucceed very 


> we 8 may, it you pleaſe, water them occa- 
ronally, it it proves a very dry ſpring in Apri 
and May; but where 5 ag Fa 11 x an 
tations it would be an almoſt E 
fatigue, and great expenſe; as in many public 
Nurſeries, where they each winter or ſprin 
plant out fifty or ſixty thouſand trees is, 
ſhrubs, and in ſome double thoſe numbers.- - 
Every winter or ſpring, the ground between 
the rows of all ſorts of tranſplanted plants in 
the open Nurſery-quarters muſt be digged ; 
this is particularly neceſſary to all the tree and 
ſhrub- kinds that ſtand wide enough in rows to 
admit the ſpade between; which work is b 
the N 133 called turning- in; the mo 
1 ſeaſon for which work is any time from 
ober or November until March; but the 


ſooner it is done the more advantageous it will 


prove to the plants. The ground is to be 
digged but one ſpade deep, proceeding row by 
row, turning the top of each ſpit clean to the 
bottom, that all weeds on the top may be bu- 
ried a proper depth to rot: this work of turu- 
Ing- in is a moſt neceſſary annual operation, 
| both to deſtroy weeds, and to increaſe the 
growth of the young Nurſery-plants. 

In ſuramer be remarkably attentive to keep 
all ſorts clean from weeds; the ſeedlings grow- 
ing cloſe in the ſeminary-beds muſt be hand- 
weeded ; but among plants of all forts that gr 
in rows wide enough to introduce an hoe, 
this will prove not only the moſt expeditious 
method of deſtroying weeds, but by looſening 


in ae the growth of all kinds of plants: 
always pertorm this work of hoeing in dry 
weather, in due time before the work grow 
large, and you may ſoon go over a large {pace 
of ground, either with a common drawing- 
hoe, or occaſionally with a feuffling hoe, as 
you ſhall find the moſt convenient. See Hoe 
and HoE1NG. 

According as any quarter or compartment 
of the Nurſery-ground is cleared from plants, 
others muſt be {ſubſtituted in their room from 
the ſeminary ; but the ground ſhould previ- 
ouſly be trenched and he ſome time fallow, to 
recruit or recover its former vigour; giving it 
alſo the addition of manure, it it ſhall ſeem 
proper; and after being trenched in ridges, 
and having the repoſe only of one winter, or 


6 ſummer, 


well without any: indeed, where there is but 


the top of the ſoil, it will prove good culture 
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ſummer, or a year at moſt, it will ſufficiently 
recover its vegetative force, and may be planted 


afreſh. | 
to plant the ground 


It will be of adftiage 
with plants of a different kind from thoſe 
which occupied it before. : 

The tender or exotic plants of all kinds that 
require ſhelter only from froſt, whilſt young, 
as we formerly mentioned, and by degrees 
become hardy enough to live in the open air; 
ſhould, ſuch of them as are ſeedlings in the 
open ground, have the beds arched over with 
hoops, or reds, at the approach of winter, 
ia order to be ſheltered with mats in ſevere 
weather ; and thoſe which are in pots, either 
ſcedlings or tranſplanted plants, ſhould be re- 
moved in October in their pots to a warm 
ſunny fituation ſheltered with hedges, &c. 
placing ſome cloſe under the fences facing | 
the ſun, where they may have occaſional co- 
vering of mats in froſty weather ; others that 
are more tender may be placed in frames, to 
have occaſional covering either of glaſs-lights 
or mats, &c. from froit ; obſerving of all 
thoſe ſorts here alluded to, that they are gra- 
dually to be hardened to the open ground, 
and need only be covered in froſty weather ; 
at all other times let them remain fuily expoſed, 
and by degrees, as they acquire age and ſtrength, 
inure them to bear the open air fully; fo as, 
when they arrive at from two or three to four 

or five years old, the mw be turned out into 
the open ground. The forts requiring this 
treatment, are always pointed out under their 
proper heads, in their reſpective genera. 

The e kinds of all torts, or ſuch 
as require conſtant ſhelter in winter, are 
to be managed as directed under the article 


And the hoi-houſe or ſtove- plants, or ſuch 
as require conſtant ſhelter all the year, toge- 
ther with the aid of artificial heat, are to be 
managed as exhibited under the article SrovE 
PranTs. | 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jaſmine. 

This genus conſiſts of ſhrubby, ever-green, 

flowery exotics of the Indies, for the ſtove 
collection; riſing with ſhrubby durable ſtems, 
branching ten or twelve feet high ; adorned 
with heart-ſhaped, oval, and ſpear-ſthaped, 
entre leaves, and numerous monopetalous, 
hypocrateriform, eight-parted, white, very 
ow, 47; flowers in cluſters at the ſides and 
ends of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Claracters.] CaLvx is monophyllous, 
acutely eight- parted, and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA is monopetalous, hypocrateriform, 
or ſaucer-ſhaped, with a cylindric tube, di- 
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vided above into eight plane ſpreading ſeg- 
ments. STAMINA, two ſmall ſubulate fila. 
ments, and acute erect anthere. PIs T1 
LUM, a roundith depreffed germen, ſimple 
ſtyle, and two erect ſtigmas. PrricaRPi- 
UM, an 52] oa bilocular capſule having 
a ſolitary ſeed, | 

The ſpecies are, | 
1. NyCTANTHEs Sambac 

Sambac, or Common Arabian Jaſmine.) Hath 
a ſhrubby, weak ſtem, branching, ſtraggling, 
and numerouſly mounting upon ſupport ten 
or twelve feet high, or more ; heart-ſhaped ob- 
tuſe leaves below, and oval acute ones above, 
about three inches long and one broad, 
placed by pairs oppolite ; and from the upper 


| axillas and ends of the' branches cluſters of 


pure white, very fragant flowers great part of 
the year. 

| Parity. ] Double- flowered, or Grand Duke 
of Tuſcany's Jaſmine, moſt large and beau- 
tiful—ftriped flowered. - 

This ſpecies, &c. is alſo inſerted in the ge- 
nus Jaſminum by miſtake, to which iu flowers 
are very ſimilar, but larger. yy 

2. NYCTANTHES wndulata. 

Undulate-leaved Malabar Faſmine.] Hath 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching eight or ten feet 
high ; having branches ; oval cylindric-ſpear- 
ſhaped, undulate, or waved ſmooth leaves, 
by pairs oppolite ; and at the axillas ſmall 

uſters of large ſnowy-white, ſweet-ſcented 
flowers. 

3. NyYCTANTHEsS, Arbor triftis. 

Arbor triſtis, or Sorrowful-tree.} Hath a 
ſhrubby, tetragonous, or ſquare ſtem, branch- 
ing numerouſly twelve or fifteen feet high; 
oval, acute-pointed, oppoſite leaves, and at 
the axillas cluſters of white, very fragrant 
flowers, opening at night, and often wither- 
ing in the morning, or at the approach of the 
full ſun. | 

From the circumſtance of the flowers of 
this tree, in irs native ſoil, opening in the even- 
ng, and fading at the approach of morning, 
aſſuming a withered, drooping appearance in 
the day- ime, it obtained the name Arbor trijtis, 
or Sorrowful-tree. 

4. NyCANTHES hirſuta. 

Hairy Sorrowful-tree.] Hath a ſhrubby 
ſtem, branching twelve or fifteen feet high ; 
oval, ſmooth, ſhining-green leaves, placed 
irregularly, having hairy foot-ſtalks ; and at 
the axillas cluſters of white flowers, on hairy 
pedunculi, opening on nights, and fade next 
* | | 
Theſe ſhrubs are beautiful ever-greens, and 


flower here in our ſtoves annually ; are ex- 


ceedingly floriſerous, and make a fine appear- 
| | ance, 


* 
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ance, generally in the hat ſummer months, 


and ſome great part of the-year in ſueceſſion: 
the flowers all monopetalous, tubulous below, 
eight-parted and ſpreading above, bearing a 
very near reſemblance to thoſe of the commop 
white jaſmine, but larger and more divided, 
and of a higher fragrance, which is ſome;yhat 
like that of orange-flowers. 

The plants are tender exotics from the hot 
parts of India, &c. and require a hot-houſe in 
this country; ſo muſt be kept always in pots 
'of rich mel and placed conſtantly in that de- 
partment, except about a month or two in 
the heat of ſummer, when, if thought pro- 
per, they may be ſet abroad; being care- 
ful, however, to remove them into the {tove 
again early in September. 

Their Propagation, &c. | 

Their ee we is by layers and cuttings, 
alſo ſometimes by grafting. | 

The layers 44 cuttings muſt be of the 
young ſhoots, and {pring, or the early part of 
ſunmer, is the proper ſeaſon for performing 
the work, which is to be effected in the uſual 
way: obſerving, that if the pots containing the 
layers and cuttings are plunged in the bark- 
bed, it will forward their rooting exceeding- 
ly; each plant is afterwards to be potted ſe- 
parately, and plunged alſo in the bark-bed in 
the ſtove. 

The propagation ting is ſometimes 
practiſed — 4 Mens af the a white 
Jaſmine, in the uſual method, in ſpring : ob- 
ſerving not to ſuffer any ſhoots to grow from 
the ſtock below the graft ; training the main 
ſhoot from the graft, à foot or two high to 
form a ſtem; then encourage it to out 
to form a head. 

Let the plants have a due ſupply of water 
all the year; and if grow luxuriant, 
. prune them as you ſhall fee convenient; and 
ſhift them-into larger pots occalionally. 

N YMPHAA, {Nymphea) Water-Lily. 

The "plants are her 8 flowery 
perennials of the aquatic tribe, conſiſting 
of three ſpecies, two of which are inhabitants 
of our rivers and brooks; but ſometimes cul- 
tivated in canals, ponds, &c. of gardens, for 
ornament, and have a beautiful effect: they 
having large knotty roots, ſending up very 
large Bo, heart-ſhaped leaves on long 
footſtalks, and float on the ſurface of the water; 
and between them very large polypetalous flow- 
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ers, on very long ay ba vin and ſhew them- 
ſelves alſo juſt above the ſurface of te wa- 
ter, fingularly curious and ornamental. 
Clafs and order, Pelyandria Alonogyntc. 
Characters. CALYx, four large, colour- 
ed, permanent leaves. CoRgLLA, many be 


lous ca 
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tals (generally about fifteen) Gtting on the 


germen, uſually in more than a fingle ſeries, 
STAMINA, numerous, ſhort, crooked fila- 
ments, and oblong antherz affixed to their 
des. PiSTILLUM, a large oval germen, no 
ſtyle, but an orbicular, plane target-haped, 
cloſe · fitting, crenated, permanent ſtigma. Px - 
RICARPIUM, a large oval, fleſhy, hardy, 
rude, multilocular bacca, crowned at top, and 
filled with many roundiſh ſeeds. 

The moſt noted ſpecies are : 

I. NYmPnza utes. 

Yellow Nymphea.] Hath a large, knotty, 
ſ pongy, deeply-ſtriking root; very large, round- 
ith-heart-ſhaped, flat- expanded, entire leaves; 
and 85 yellow flowers, having a pentaphyl- 

yx, larger than the petals. 2 

2. NyYMPHEA alba. 7 

NA hite Nymphea.] Hath a large, knotty, 
ſpongy, deeply-penetrating root; large, round- 
iſh- heart- ſhaped, flat-expanded, entire leaves; 
and large, white, ſweet- ſcented flowers, hav- 
ing a quadrifid calyx. 

3. NYMPHEA Neolumbo, 

(Nolumbo)—or Indian Water-Lily of Cey+ 
lon, Sc.] Hath a large, knotty, deeply-ſtrik- 
ing, fle ſhy root, producing large, round-pel- 
tated, or target-ſhaped leaves; perfectly entire 
and ſmooth, expanding flat on the ſurface of 
the water; and large fleth-coloured flowers, of 
numerous petals, diſpoſed in two or more ſeries. 

The two firſt ſpecies flower in June and 
July; the flowers are very large and conſpi- 
cuous, beautifully ſhowing themſelyes on the 
{urface of the water. | 

The plants are perennial in root, which 
ſtrikes deep into the ſand, gravel, or mud at 
the bottom of the water, from which ariſe 
their leaves and flowers annually, elevated to 
the top of the water, on long foot-ſtalks, 
where they float, and juſt appear on the ſur- 
face; the leaves generally coming up in April 
or May, and the flowers in June and July; 
ſucceeded - by their large oval pericarpiums, 
tilled with black ſhinibg ſeeds, ripening in 
the end of Auguſt, or in September; when 
being diſcharged from their cells, they ſink 
to the bottom of the water, where they ger- 
migate in ſpring following, and young plants 
ſoon appear at top ; fo that the plants thus 
multiplying each year, and the roots of each 
year's NS abiding and multiplying by off-ſets, 
chey ſoon ſpread over a large ſpace of water. 

Their Prepagation. 
The propagation of theſe plants in gardens 
is by ſeed caſt into any piece of water where 
you intead they hall grow. To obtain the 
feeds, you muſt have recourſe in autuma to 
the places where the plants grow 8 
k : Su a 
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and ach the ripening of the ſeed · veſſels, ga an upright even ſtem ; eighteen or twenty feet 
begin to open, | high, terminating in a hranchy head, garniſh- 
e ſeedy will link, | ed with ſpear-thaped, thick, loft, 1 


"ther a quantity 
which caſt ĩuto 
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and the plants will appear at top in ſpring | leaves, generally on long foot-ſtalks, and 


after, and ſome of which will probably flower 
the. enfuing ſummer, though it is generally 


the ſecond year before they flower in perfec- 


tion. 


of many years duration, and multiply greatly, 
ſo as to cover the whole ſurface of the water 


with their leaves and flowers in ſummer ; ſo 
that only ſome particular pieces of water ſhould | 


be allotted for this purpoſe. £ 
The third ſpecies of Nymphæa being a na- 
tive of India, requires the protection of a 
-houſe ; it is propagated by ſeeds ſown 
in a large tub, or ciſtern of water; having a 


foot or more earth in the bottom for the ſeeds | 


to ſtrike root into; fo that the whole can be 
dily removed into ſhelter in autumn. 
N YSSA, Topelo Tree. 

A curious aquatic tree of America, retain- 
ed in our ornamental plantations arid ſhrub- 
deries, deciduous, and of moderate growth, 
adorned with ſimple leaves, of ornamental ap- 

rance, and polygamious apetalous flowers 

chuſters and ſingly in the different varieties. 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Diæcia. 

Characters. ] Mates. 
thium, divided into five ſpreading ſegments. 
CoroLLa; none. STAMINA, ten awl-thaped 
filaments, ſhorter than the calyx, and didymous 
or twin-antherz. Hermaphrodites, CALYxX 
and CoroLLA, the ſame as in the males. 
STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped filaments, with 
ſingle antherz. PisTILLUM, an oral germen 
under the receptacle, ſubulated, incurved 
ſtyle, longer than the ſtamina, and an acute 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oval drupaceous 
fruit, or ſeed-veſſel, of one cell, containing an 
oval acute nut. t 

The ſpecies is, 

Nvss4A tica. 


Lquatic or Water Tupele-tree.] Riſes with, 


* 


They being once thus raiſed, they will be 


placed alternately; appearing very ornamental 
all furnmer, and continue their fine light-green 
colcur till late iu autumn. 24 | 

Varietics.] Intire-leaved—derrated-leaved— 
multiflorous, or flowers in cluſters ſolitary 
flowered, ED 

This curious aquatic tree is panty from 
North America, delights in a moiſt ſoil, which 
it affects in the place of its native growth, 
in ſomewhat watery ſituations ; but it proſpers 
in our plantations in any common moderately 
moiſt ground. F 

The different varieties are proper to intro- 
duce in ſhrubberies, &. generally allot them 
a ſheltered” moiſt ſituation; they will grow 
freely, and effect an ornamental diverſity. 

The propagation of the different varieties 
is by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, cuttings ; the ſeed 
is imported here from America, generally in 
the ſpring, and, being procured; ſhould be 
ſown as ſoon as poſhble, either in-a ſheltered 
| moiſt bed in the full ground, or in large pots; 
or, as the ſeeds do not always vegetate the firſt 


CaLvx, a perian- | i 


| year, they may be ſown in pots; and plunged 


into ſome naturally moiſt ground, ſcreen- 
ing them from froſt in winter; the ſprin 

* plunge the pots in a hotbed. 
which will then quickly vegetate the ſeeds, 
and the plants will toon rife, when allow them 
a tolerable ſhare of free air; to which inure 
them ces, till autumn; then, in Octo- 
ber or November, placed in a green-houſe or 
garden-frame, for the winter ; -and, in ſpring, 
when of one or two years growth, plant them 
off ſeparately in ſmall pots, giving ſhelter 
another winter or two, or longer, they may 
then be tranſplanted into the full ground, in à 


n 
— 


— 
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CYMUM, ( Bafilicum) Baſil. 
The plants are moſtly herbaceous, ten- 
der aromatic annuals, of branchy growth, 


proper for culinary aud medical ulcs, and for 


defended, moiſt ſituation. 

The propa e ſuckers, layers, and 
cuttings, may be practiſed in the ſpring or au- 
tumn, in the common methods. 5 

OCY 


| adorning the pleaſure garden; obtaining in 


If a yard, others little more 


ſtature, ſome 


than half a foot ; cloſely garniſhed with oval 
ſtems and 


branches 


and oblong ſumple leaves; and the 


oor 
nopetalous ringent flowers. e ox" 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymne/permia. 


branches terminated by 


. Charafters.] CaALyx is monop ous, 
| bilabiated and permanent, the upper lip bi- 
| id, and the under acutely four-parted. Co- 
' ROLLA is monopetalous, ringent, and in- 

veried, with a ſhort ſpreading tube, and with 
the · riſing lip broadeſt, cut Into four obtuſe 
parts; the other is long, narrow, and undi- 
_ vided. STAMINA, two long and two ſhort} 
declinated filaments, and half-moon-ſhaped 
antheræ. PISTILLUM, a four-parted ger- 
men, {lender ſtyle, and bifid ſtigma. PERI. 
CARPIUM, none ; four naked ſeeds lodged in 
the calyx. | : 


There are ſeven or eight ſpecies, but the | 


moſt noted ſpecies in our gardens are the three 
following : each of which compriſes many 
varieties; all remarkable for their ſtrong odori- 
ferous ſcent, and are all of a er ge, re- 
quiring to be raiſed and forwarded in a hot- bed. 

1. OcyMuM Bafflicum. | 
{Baſilicum)—or Common Sweet Baſil.] 
| Riſes with an upright, ſquare, hairy ſtem, 
' branching by pairs, from about ten inches to 
half a yard high ; garniſhed with large, oval, 
ſmooth, oppoſite leaves; and the main ſtem 
and all the branches terminated by ſpikes of 
ſmall whitiſk flowers, having ciliated calyxes. 

Varieties of this.] Broad-leaved Baſilicum 
narrow-leaved—fringed-leaved—fringed pur- 
plc-leaved—curled-leaved—fluddedleaved— 
ar le-leaved—dark-greem-leaved— tri- 
; cl AT Rory arte — purple-flowered 
—long-ſpiked—ſhort-ſpiked, &c. 

Theſe different varieties have a piercing 
aromatic ſcent, ſome like cloves, others like 
citron, and ſome like fennel ; they are good 
for culi uſes, in ſoup, &c. alſo ſor medi- 
cal p es; and the plants are employed for 
embelliſhing the pleaſure - garden. 

2. OcCyYMUM minimum. 

Leaft Ocymum, commonly called Buſt Ba- 
fil.) Riſes with a very ſhort ſtem, branching 
all around from the bottom, about fix or eight 
inches high, forming a round buſhy head; 

ſmall oval very entire leaves, by pairs oppo- 
ſite ; and the branches terminated by whorls | 
of very ſmall whitiſh flowers. | 

Varieties.) Wich s leaves —dark- pur- 
ple. leaved variable- lea ved. 

This ſpecies and varieties are much culti- | 
vated about London, in pots to carry to mar- 
ket, for ornamenting balconies, windows, | 
&cc. in ſummer. 

. Ocy MUM temaflorum. ; 
| Small-flowered China Bajil.) Riſes with an 
purpliſh ſtem, branching a 


| 


] 


| 


Ivnmnmm. ES Dn INTENg 


vpright, taper, 


dites, collected into flender 


ticularly the Buſh-Baſil. 
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leaves ; and the main ſtem and branches ter- 
minated each by three ſlender ſpikes of ex- 
ceedingly ſmall flowers, having heart-ſhaped, 
concave, reflexed bractæa. W 
Varieties.) With white flowers purple 
flowers. een e Fo 
All cheſe three ſpecies of Ocymum, and their 
reſpective varieties, are of the annual-tribe, 
riſing from ſeed in ſpring, flower in June and 
July, and ripen ſeeds in September, and tö- 
tally periſh at the approach of winter ; ſo that 
a freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed from ſeed an- 
nually in ſpring. See their Prepagation. 

The flowers are ſmall ringent hermaphro- 
ſpikes of but lit- 

tle appearance. : 
All the ſpecies and varieties are accounted 
the ſtrongeſt aromatics in nature, and, for the 
general part, the odour is very agreeable; 
though to ſome perſons it is rather too pow- 

erful. - 
They are all exotics from India and other 
diſtant warm countries, and in thefe parts re- 
quire to be raifed and forwarded in hot-beds, 
as above obſerved, from March or April un- 
til towards the latter end of May or begin- 
ning of June, according to the temperature 
of the ſeaſon ; then may be fully expoſed for 
the remainder of the ſummer. 
Wich reſpect to their particular merit for 
our gardens, the common ſort Ocymmm Ba fi- 
licum, and varieties, may be employed as cu- 
linary aromatics in the kitchen- garden; and 
ſome of all the three ſpecies, & c. as ornamen- . 
tal plants for the pleaſure-ground, both in the 
open compartments, and ſome in pots, in 
order for adorning court-yards, and to place 
in room-windows for their ſweet odour, par- 


Their Propagation, &c. 

The propagation of all the three ſpecies is 
by ſeed annually, in ſpring, in a hot-bed, and 
from which they are tranſplanted into the 
open ground, &c. in May or June. 

March and beginning of April is the pro- 
per ſeaſon for ſowing them. my a mode- 
rate hot-bed under a frame · and glaſſes, earth- 
ed five or fix inches depth of light mould; ſow 
the ſeed a quarter of an inch deep; they will 
come up in a few days ; obſerving to indulge 
them with freſh air daily, and occaſional very 
moderate waterings ; and when the plants are 
an inch or two high, prick ſome of them up- 
on the ſame or another new hot-bed, three or 
four inches aſunder; or plant ſome ſingly in 


ſmall pots, and plunge them in the hot-bed, 


ive water as ſoon as planted, together with 
occaſional (ſhading from the ſun till freſh-root- 
ed; continuing the admiſſion of freſh aur 


| foot and a half high; oval-oblong, ſerrated 


daily, and repetitions of 1 


ight refreſhments of 
Z water: 
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water: in May harden chem by to 


the full air; about the middle or latter end 


of the month, t beginning of June, in warm 
moiſt weather, Ic them into the open air, 


finally to remain, taking them up with balls 


about their roots, and plant ſome in the bor- 

ders, others in larger pots, to move where oc- 

caſionally wanted; give water directly, and at 

times, ul they have taken freſh root, which 

they will ſoon effect, and arrive to their full 
wth in june and July, when they will 
wer, and ripen ſeeds in September. 

To obtain more effectually ſome good ſeeds 
of thoſe plants in this country, it is adviſa- 
ble to move ſome in their pots in Auguſt into 
a glaſs-caſe, or garden-frame, to be ſheltered 
in cold weather, and from exceffive wet; but 
admitting the free air in fine weather, and 
thev win ripen ſeeds in tolerable plenty. 

OCTANDRIA, the name of the eighth 
elaſs in the botanic ſyſtem: plants with her- 
maphrodite flowers, having eight ſtamina ; and 
conſiſts of four orders, according to the num- 
ber of ſtyles. See CLassts. 

CENOTHERA, Tree-Primroſe. 

This genus of plants conſiſts of hardy her- 
baceous biennials and perennials, and under- 


ſhrubby perennials; all of the flowery tribe, 
for the decoration of the pleaſure : ti- 
fing with upright firm ſtems, from one foot 


to three or four high, in different ſorts, gar- 
nithed with largiſh oval and ſpear- ſhaped 


leaves; and from the axillas on every fide | 
large, quadripetalous, prunroſe-ſhaped, yel- | 


low flowers, of conſiderable appearance; from 
June or July until October. 
Claſs and order, Ofandria Managynia. 

. Charafters.] Calxx is monophyllous, 
long, tubular, divided at the brim into four 
acute reflexed ſe and is deciduous. | 
ConoLLa, tubulous below, of four heart-} 
ſhaped, plane petals, inſerted into the diviſions 
of the calyx. STAMINA, eight awl-ſhaped, 
crooked filaments, terminated by oblong in- 
cumbent antherz. Pisrit Lux, a cylindric 
germen under the calyx, ftliform ſtyle, and a 
thick, quadrifd,abtule, reflexed ſtigma. PE- 
KICARPIUM, 2a cylindric, tetragonous, qua- 
drilocular, quadrivalved capſule, containing 
many ſmall angular ſeeds. | 


The moſt remarkable ſpecies of this genus | 


in the Engliſh gardens are: 

I. CExXOTHERA bienms, 1 
Bienmal Commen Tree-Primroſe,] Hath a 
mn thick, deeply-ſtriking root, crowned 
with many large, oval-ſpear-ſhaped, plane, 
ſpreading leaves ; upright, thick, firm, rough, 
hairy ſtems, riting three or four fect high, 
garuiſhed with long, narrow, lanceolate, cloſe- 


uy 
o EN 
ſitting leaves, irregularly ; and at all the ax- 
illas, from the middle upwards, large bright- 
yellow flowers. | 
2. CEXOTHERA offovalvis. 
Ofovaluous, Smooth, Biennial Tree-Prim- 
ro/e.] Hath upright, firm, ſomewhat hairy 
ſterns, riſing a yard high ; oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed, plane, ſmoorh leaves; and 
at the axillas large bright-yellow flowers. 
. CExXoTHERA frutice/a. 28 
hrubby, Narrow-leaved, Perennial Tree- 
Primreſe.] Hath long thick roots; upright, 
 under-{hrubby-like, red ſtems, two or three 
| feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, eee 
leaves; and at the axillas pedunculated cluſ- 
ters of yellow flowers ; ſucceeded by pedicil- 
lated, acute-angled capſules. 
CEXOTHERA pumula. 
ow Perennial Tree-Primreſe.] Hath fi- 
brous roots, crowned with many oval-ſpear- 
ſhaped, cloſe · ſitting leaves; flender - herbace- 
ous ſtems, ten or twelve inches long; gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, blunt, ſmooth 
leaves, having very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and at 
the axillas ſmall bright-yellow flowers ; ſuc- 
ceeded by acute-angled capſules. 
NOTHERA /ong:flora. 
ms. e Tree Primroſe J Riſes with 
a ſimple, hairy- ſtem, garniſhed with oblong 
denticulated leaves, and long-tubed flowers, 
having the petals diſtant, and two-Jobed. 
All theſe plants flower very profuſely in 
— and july, coming out almoſt halt the 
th of ſtalks from the axillas; and as 
the ſtalk advances in ſtature, new flowers are 
produced, ſucceeding thoſe below ; in which 
order the plants continue flowering from about 
Midſummer until October; N flower is 
moderately large and conſpicuous, conſiſting 
of four plane petals, which with the calyx 
forms a very long tube below, and ſpreading 
above, generally expanding moſt towards the 
evening ; and are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed 
in autumn for propagation. 
Theſe plants are exotics originally from 
America, but are all very hardy, proſper in 
any common ſoil and ſituation, and have been 
long in the - Engliſh gardens, eſpecially the 
frſt three forts, but the (Zznothera briennis is 
the moſt commonly known, _ 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are biennial, and 


b 


| 


the third, fourth, and fiſth are-perennial in root. 


They are proper to be employed as plants 
of ornament for embelliſhing the pleaſure 
garden; they may be placed any where, and 
will effect a very agreeable variety three or 
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four months with their pl blow of 

flowers. 
The biennial kinds muſt be raiſed annually 
5 a from 


OFF 
from! ſeed, for they moſtly periſh; ſoon after 


they have flowered. 
ut the perennials, once raiſed, continue 
for years by the root. een en 
"= Their Propagation. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is 
and the perennials alſo by parting the roots. 
By Seed. —By- this method both biennials 
and perennials may be raiſed plentifully in any 
bed or border T common earth. Sow the 
ſeed either in autumn or early in ſpring ; the 
autumnal ſowings will riſe ſtrohg betimes in 
the ſpring, but may be ſown ſucceſsfully in 
either ſeaſon. Ia May or June, when the 
plants are two or three inches high, thin them 
where too cloſe; at the ſame time plant out 
a quantity in nurfery-rows ſix inches aſunder ; 
give occaſional weeding, and plenty of water 
in dry weather; and in autumn they may be 
taken up with halls of earth about their roots, 
and planted where they are finally to remain. 


| 


By Parting the roots. — The perennials in| 


particular being abiding, and multiplying by 
off- ſets of the roots, they may be propagated 
by dividing the roots into flips, in autumn or 


{ ſets, leſs or more, for 


ww 


Dre. 


ing one or two years” g owth, will ffower, 
produce ſeed; a 


| and furniſh a ſupply of Ofi-ſets 
in their turn: all ſtil continuing the ſame as 
the mother plant in every mode of growth, - 
Likewiſe, in che vaſt tribe of fabrous-rooted 
perennials, moſt ſorts afford a progeny of Off- 
: ro ting and perpe - 
tuating their — if oo — varieties, 
both principally in the flowery kind, &c. and in, 
ſome eſculents, bur conſiderably more general 
in the former; and by which numerous ſorts; 
of our moſt beautiful lowering perennials are 
multiplied, ſome more abundantly, others 
more ſparing ; and each Offi-ſet becomes a 
diſtin plant the ſame in its general growth, 
flowers, &c. as the parent. . 
Sao that Off- ſets are not only an expeditious 
certain method of propagation, but by which we 
are ſure of having the deſired ſorts, either ſpe- 
cies or any particular varieties, continued in- 
variably the ſame. ö 

Off ſets, in the article of propagation, have 
this particular advantage over ſeedlings, that 
thoſe of the flowery kind will oſten flower in 
one year; whereas ſeedling plants of the bulb-. 


ſpring; each flip becomes a proper plant, 
producing flowers the following ſummer. 


ous kinds are frequently four, five, and ſome- 
times fix or ſeven years before they flower in 


Or, however, if any of the biennial kinds perfection; ſo that ſeedlings are principally to 


afford young 
they may be flipped 


off-ſets below, in autumn, &c, 
off, and planted as the 


others; or occaſionally ſome old plants in the 


firſt year of flowering, having the ſtems eut 
down ſoon in Autumn, at the decaying of the 
flowers, it ſometimes promoting a bottom 
growth, they continue a year or two longer in 
a flowering ſtate. _ 

OFF-<SETS, a ſort of ſuckers, or ſmall 
young plants, iſſuing from the ſides of the main 
roots of many forts of perennials, both bulb- 
ous, tuberous, and Hbrous-rooted kinds, by 
which vaſt numbers of the reſpective plants 
are propagated, as each Off-ſet becomes a pro- 

per plant, alike in every reſpect to the parent. 
Off ſets are applicable to the general propa- 
gation of all forts of bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted perennials, ſuch as tulips, anemones, 
&c. the Off- ſets of which are ſmall bulbs and 
tubers; and as moſt of the bulbous and tube- 
rous-rooted tribe ſend forth plenty of Off-ſet 
roots from the ſides of the main ones annually, 
it is a certain, eaſy, and expeditious method 
of propagating all theſe kinds of plants, and 
each Off-ſet commences a new plant, produc- 
ing ſtalks, leaves, flowers, fruit, &c. exaCt- 
ly like thoſe of the parent plant; fo that hav- 
ing fome roots of any particular approved ſpe- 
cies and varieties, you may increaſe them an- 


gan new varieties; and the roots of which 
furniſhing Off-ſets, the varieties are increaſed: 
As to the mode of ſeparating Off,. ſets, it 
may be done in ſome ſorts every year, in 
others once in two or three years, according 
to the ſorts, and the increaſe of Off- ſets the 
main roots ſhall afford; which is always ex- 
plained in the culture of the reſpective ſorts, 
under their proper genera. 4 | 
The proper ſeaſon for ſeparating Off-: ſets is 
in the bulbous and many tuberous-rooted 
plants, chiefly ſummer and autumn, when 
they have done flowering, » and the leaves 
decay; for at that period, the roots of theſe. 
forts having had their full growth for that ſea- 
ſon, they aſſume an inactive ſtate of growth, 
not drawing any nouriſhment from the earth: 
they continuing at reft, however, but a few 
weeks, attention muſt be had to take the op- 
portunity of that interval, before they put 
out new fibres ; which is the only proper pe- 
riod for moving all the bulbous kinds in par- 
ticular, both to ſeparate the Off- ſets, and for 
tranſplanting the main roots, or for taking 
them up for keeping for a month or two, or 
longer. See Bur.Bus. Obſerving therefore the 
proper time, and having taken up the roots, 
in dry weather if poſſible, let all che Off: ſets 


the ſeparated fiagly from the main bulb, &c, 


nually by the Off-ſets, and which, after hav- | and plant the OiFsſets in nurfery=beds, in 


rows 
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rows fix inches aſunder, by dibble or in drills, | 


two or three inches deep ; and here let them 
remain 2 year or Wo, according to their fize, 
to get ſtrength ; then tranſplant them, at the 
proper ſeaſon, where are to continue, 
managing them as other bu and tuberous- 
— 7 plants. See But Bus, Rapix, &c. 
But with reſpe& to Off- ſets of fibrous-root- 
ed perennials, you may either flip off the 
principal ones from the ſides of the main root, 
as they ſtand in the or the root may 
be wholly taken up, and parted into as many 
ſlips as there are Off. ſets furniſhed with fibres. 
The proper ſeaſon for this is autumn, when 
their ſtalks decay, or early in ſpring, before 
new ones begin to ſhoot forth ; though ſome 
_— may be flipped any time in open 
weather from September or October, until Fe- 
bruary, March or April: and fome forts al- 
moſt any time when occur ; planting 
them by dibble, the ſmaller Off-ſets or flips in 
nurſery-beds, in rows fix or eight 
der, to have a year's growth; and the larger 
ones may be planted at once where they to re- 
Several ſorts of under-ſhrubby perennials in- 
creaſe alſo by Off-ſets at bottom: and the proper 
ſeaſon for taking them off is autumn and ſpring; 
or in hardy kinds it might be done any time 
in open weather, from October until March ; 
ing them in nurſery-rows for a or 
two, or till of proper ſize for the purpoſes for 
which they ate deſigned. 
Otf. ſets of ſuc plants ſhould generally 
be ſlipped off in ſummer ; and previous to plant · 


ing thoſe of the tender kinds, ſhould be laid 


on a dry ſhelf for ſome days, till the moiſ- 
ture at bottom is dried up; then planted in pots 
of dry ſoil, and managed according to their dif- 
terenttem res. See SUCCULENT PLANTS. 
No Off-ſets are ever to be expected from an- 


nual plants. 
© OLEA, Olive-tree. 
This genus conſiſts of three ever- ex- 
atic- trees for the uſe collection; ge- 


nerally aſſuming a ſhrubby-like growth, by 
riſing frequently* with ſeveral tems from the 
bottom, branching laterally all the way ; one 


ſort obtaining in ftature twenty or thirty feet 
* the but fx or ſeven fect ; gar- 
niſhed with fpear-ſhaped and oval ſtiff leaves, 


and cluſters of funnel-ſhaped flowers from 
the axillas ; ſucceeded by that well-known 
oval fruit called olives, m t eſtimation 
abroad for making oil, and for pickling, &c. 
but in this country the plants are retained 
principally for variety, as the fruit rarely at- 
tains due perſection. 

Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 


inches aſun- | 


will flower the enſuing ſeaſon. | quali 
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CheareFers.) Calyx is ſmall; monophyl> 
lous; tubulous, quadridented, and deciduous. 
CoRoLLA is monopetalous, infundibuli- 
form, with the top quadripartite and ſpread- 
ing. STAMINA, two ſhort filaments, and 
ere antheræ. P1STILLUM, a roundiſh ger- 
men, ſhort ſtyle, and thick bifid ſtigma. Pe- 
RICARPIUM, a ſuboval, ſmooth, unilocular, 
drupaceous fruit, including an oblong-oval nut. 

The ſpecies are, | | 

1. OLE Acre fre. | We 
| European Common Olive-tree.] Riſes with 
upright ſolid ſtems, branching numerouſly on 
every fide, twenty or thirty feet high; ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſtiff, oppoſite leaves, two or three 
inches long, and half an inch or more broad; 
and at the axillas ſmall cluſters of white 
flowers, ſuccceded by oval fruit. 


Varieties.] N arrow-leaved—broad-leaved 
Spaniſh—ſhort hard - leaved—ſhining-leaved 
African. £ "35g 


This ſpecies is the principal. fort cultivated 
abroad for its fruit; the varieties of * 
are numerous, varying in ſize, colour, a 
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It js a native of the ſomthern warm parts. 
of Europe, and is cultivated in great quanti- 
ties in the ſouth of France, Italy, and — 


- 


gal, for the fruit to make the Olive- ail, which. 
is in ſo great repute, and is tranſported to all. 
parts, to the great advantage of thoſe coun- 
tries where the trees grow in the open ground : 
the green fruit is alſo in much eſteem for 
pickling, of which we may ſee plenty in the 
ih N * | 

2. OLEA capenſis. ' ia | 

Cape Box-leaved Olive.) Riſes with ſhrub- 
by ſtems, branching numerouſly from the. 
bottom, fix or ſeven feet high; Hall, oval, 
thick, ſtiff, ſhining leaves; and at the axillas 
ſmall cluſters of whitiſh flowers ; ſucceeded 
by ſmall fruit of inferior value. | 
3. OLEA fragrans. 323 
eet-ſcented Chineſe Olive.] Riſes with 
ſhrubby branching ſtems, three or four feet 
high, garniſhed with ſerrated ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and cluſters of ſmall whitiſh ſweet- 
ſcented flowers, which, it is ſuppoſed, are uſed 
by the Chineſe, with ſome others, to give 
{cent and flavour to the tea. | 
Theſe plants, in this country, are cultivated 
re for variety, and for which, a tree 
or two of each in a garden may be ſufficient ; 
eſpecially as they muſt be kept principally in 
pots for moving to ſhelter of a green-houſe 
in winter; for they are too tender to proſper 
well in the open ground here; though ſome- 
times they are planted againſt a warm ſouth 
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wall, and ſheltered occaſionally from froſt 
| | in 
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in winter, by mulching the roots, and matting 
their tops ; whereby they may be — . 
and will ſometimes produce fruit for pickliag ; 
a very ſevere winter, however, oſten kills or 
32 their young branches; there- 

fore the 1 wi part be potted in rich 
earth, and placed among the green-houſe 
thrubs, and managed as directed in the article 
GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. ; | 

Theſe trees are often ſent over from Italy 
to the Italian warehouſes in London, along 
witch orange trees, &c. where pretty large 
plants may be purchaſed reaſonably, which 
ſhould be managed as directed for o trees 
that are imported from the ſame country. See 
Cirauvs. TED 11 

Their propagation here is commonly by 
layers. | Www 

The laying is performed on the youn 
branches in ſpring ; give plenty of water all 
ſummer and they will ſometimes be rooted fit 
for potting off by autumn; but ſometimes they 
require two ſummers to be rooted effectually: 
when, however, they. are properly rooted, 
take them off early in. autumn, and pot them 
ſeparately, give water, and place. them in 
fome ſhady place till they have taken freſh 
root; and ON "ea remove them into the 
green-ho 8. 
Tboſe you intend to plant in the open- 
ground, as before ſuggeſted, ſhould be kept 
in pots, in order to have occaſional ſhelter of 
a garden-frame two or three years, till they 
have acquired ſome ſize, and are hardened to 
the full air; then tranſplant them into a warm 
border againſt a ſouth wall; _ mulch their 
roots in winter, and mat their tops in froſty 
weather. | 

OLDENLANDIA, conſiſts of an annual 
ſtove-plant, garniſhed withſpear-ſhapedileaves, 
and corymbous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandia Monogynia. 

Charafters.] CALYX, a ſour-parted per- 
ſiſtent cup. Cokol LA, monopetalous, tube 
cylindric, and border four-parted, acute, 
ſpreading, STAMINA, four. filaments within 
the tube, and topped with ſmall antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, aroundiſh.germen below the flower, 


” 


ſtyle ſingle, and crowned with a. bifid, ob- 


tuſe ſtigma, PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh, 
twin capſule, with. two cells, containing ma- 
ny {mall ſeeds. 1245 
There is but one ſpecies, 
OLDENLANDIA corymboſa. 
Corymbous-flowering Oldenlandia.] A low 
annual plant, with many branches, garniſhed 
with ſmall lincar-lanceolate leaves, placed op- 
poſite ; the flower-ſtalk is a multiflorous pe- 


| 
| 


dunculi. 


1 o NO 
The propagation of this plant is by ſeeds 


ſown early in ſpri 
when come up, tranſplanted on another in 
{mall pots, and may be removed afterwards, 
into the ſtove, where they will flower all the 
ſummer ; or the ſeeds may be ſown when ripe, 
and the plants retained in the ſtove during the 
winter, o produce an early bloom. : 
 ONONIS, Reſt-Harrow. 
It conſiſts of hardy herbaceous perennials, 
and annuals, and ſome ſhrubby plants; ſeve- 
ral of the former are very troubleſome weeds. 
in the fields, and ſome of the latter are proper 
for ornamenting the pleaſure-ground ; moſt 
of the ſorts grow erect from * one foot 
to two or three high 3 garniſhed ſome with 
imple, others with trifoliate leaves; and pa- 
pilionaceous flowers. LE Ih | 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Charafers.] CaLyx is divided into five 
narrow. arch ſegments, the lower ones bend 
ing under the carina. CorRoLLA is papilio- 
naceous, the ſtandard- heart-ſhaped, and de- 
preſſed on the ſides, ſhort oval wings, and a 
pointed carina. STAMINA, ten diadelphous 
filaments, and ſimple antheræ. PisTILLUM, 
an oblong hairy germen, ſimple ſtyle, and 
obtuſe ſtigma. ,PERICARPIUM, a turgid, 
 unilocular, bivalved pod, haying kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. 5 . 
There are many ſpecies, ſeveral of which 
are common w often very troubleſome 
in the fields, their roots ſpreading widely 
around, and are ſo tough and ſtrong, as 
ſometimes to retard the progreſs. of the huſ- 
bandman's harrow. ;. whence originated the. 
Engliſh name, Reſt-harrow. 
| The moſt material ſpecies common to the 
gardens, are the following ſhrubby kinds: 
1. Oxonis frutice/a. 3 , 
Shrubby Purple Refi-harrow.] Riſes with 
lender, ſhrubby, durable ſtems, branching. 
numerouſly two or. three feet high; ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſerrated,. ternate leaves; and all the 


* 


ö 


and branches terminated by panicles of large red 


flowers, three on each pedunculi. 
2, ON oN is tridentata.. e en 
Tridented Shrubby Reſi-harrow.] Riſes with 
ſhrubby, lender ſtems, branching half a yard 
high; narrow, fleſhy, ternate leaves, tridented 
at the top; and the branches terminated: by 


panicles of purple flowers, two on each pe- 


Both theſe ſhrubs flower very. ornamentally 
in May or June, the flowers are papilionace- 
ous or butterfly-ſhaped, large and conſpicuous,. 
and are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

The firſt ſort is very hardy, and proper for 


þ 


duncle, producinga corymbusof white flowers. 


the ſhr ubbery 95 The 


; 


„ on a hot-bed, and 
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The ſecond requires ſhelter from froſt, ſo. 


Mould generally he kept in pots, in order for 


moving to a green-liouſle or garden-frame in 


winter. 

Their propagation is by ſeed, ſown in 
April in a warm border, half an inch deep; 
or if thoſe of the ſecond fort are ſown in pots 
and plunged in a flender hot-bed, they, will 
more certainly ſucceed ; the plants will come 
up in May; give plenty of water all ſummer, 
and indulge the ſecond fort with ſhelter in 
winter; in ſpring plant out both ſorts; the 
firſt in nurfery-rows a foot aſunder, to remain 
a year or two, when they will be fit for the 
ſhrubbery ; and the ſecond plant in pots for 
moving to ſhelter m autumn. 

OPHIOXYLON /ophioxylon.) 

One ſhrubby, ſerpentinous climber of India 
for our ſtove collections, producing polyga- 
.mious monœcious flowers. 

Claſs and order, Polygamia Monœcia. 

The ſpecies is, 

OenroxyLonN ſerpentinum. 

Serpentinous Ceylon Ophioxylon.) Stem 
climbing; leaves ſpear-ſhaped, ternate, and 
Tig plant is propagated by la 

is plant is | cuttings, 
and ſeed n a Park bed, and 5 
quires to be always continued in the ſtove, 

OPHRYS, T wyblade, Bee-flower, &c. 

This genus is compoſed of herbaceous, 
bulba-fibrous-rooted perennials, moſtly inha- 
birants of our woods, paſtures, meadows, and 
ſome hilly grounds, but frequently employed 


in the pleatore-garden for 2 of 
0 


their flowers; moſt of them are low plants, 
with erect annual ſtalks, from three or four 
inches to a foot high ; ſome naked, and ſome 
foliated, and terminated by ſpikes of ſmall 
pentapetalous nectariſerous flowers, the necta- 
rium frequently of ſingular ſhapes, reſembling 
in ſome ſorts che figures of men, and various 
ſorts of inſects, as bees, flies, &c. 
Claſs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 
Charac lers. I CALYx, a vague ſpatha, pro- 
truding a ſimple ſpadix of flowers, without 
any perianthiums. CoRoLLA, five oblong, 
equa], afcending petals, and a dependent long 
nectarium, keel-ſhaped behind. Stamina, 
two very ſhort gynandrous filaments, and 
erect anther. nn an oblong con- 
torted germen below the flower, a ſtyle adhe- 
ring to the inner border of the nectarium, and 
obtolete ſtigma. PRRICARK IU, a trigonal, 
unilocular, trivalvular capfule, filled with nu- 
merous ſeeds like duſt. 
Ihe Engliſh name Tezyblade, is of ancient 
derivation, from ſome of the ſpecies being 


remarkable for having only two leaves. | 


1 


| 


| 


There are many ſpecies, but the moſt noted 
are the following, which are admitted int 
ſome pleaſure - gardens for variety. © - 

1. Ornnvs eta. | 15 

Oval-leaved Ophrys, or Common Ituyb lade. ] 
Hatha bulbo-tuberous, fibrated root, crowned 
by two oval, broad, obtuſe, veined, oppoſite 
leaves; an erect, ſucculent, you ſtalk, fix or 
eight inches high, naked above, and termi- 
nated by a looſe ſpike of greenith flowers, 
having the lip of the nectarium bifid. | 

The flowers of this ſpecies reſemble the 
figure of gnats. . e HoEIN 

2. Or Hs ſpirals. | 1 

Spiral Oreſis, or Triple Ladies Traces.) Hath 
bulbo-tuberous, oblong, aggregated roots, 
crowned by a cluſter of oval, pointed, ribbed 
leaves; erect ſimple ſtalks, half a foot high, 
terminated by long ſpikes of white, odorife- 
rous flowers, hanging to one fide, having the 
lip of the neQtarium entire, and creñated. 

3. Orurys Nidus-avis. | 

Bird"s-neft Ophrys.] Hath a bulbous, fibra 
ted, cluſtered root ; upright, thick, ſucculent 
ſtalks, a foot high, theathed by the leaves, 
and terminated by looſe ſpikes of pale-brown 
flowers; having the lip of the nectarium bifid. 

4. OrHRYs anthropophora. © 

Man-fhaped Ophrys, or Man Orchis.) Hath 
a roundiſh bulbo tuberous root, crowned with 
three or four oblong leaves; upright thick 
ſtalks, riſing afoot and a halt high, adorned with 
narrow leaves, and terminated by looſe ſpikes 
of greeniſh flowers, repreſenting the figure of 
a naked man; the lip of the nectarium linear 
3 with the middle ſegment longeſt and 
bifid. 

Variety] Wich browniſh flowers tinged 
with green. 4 

5. Orux vs inſeifera. | 145 

Inſectifereus Ophrys, or Inſet Orchis.)] Hath 
two roundith bulbous roots, crowned with 
oblong leaves; erect leafy ſtalks, from fix to 
ten or twelve inches high, terminated by ſpikes 
of inſect- ſnaped greemſh flowers, having the 
lip of the nectarium almoſt five-lobed. 

This wonderful ſpecies exhibits flowers in 
different varieties, that repreſent ſingular fi- 
gures of flies, bees, and other-inſe&ts; and 
are — different 1 in the eee 

artettes are,] Fly-ſhaped Ophrys—great 
fly Ophrys—large 5 fly 0% -das fly 
hrys—yellow fly 8 — 
large bee Ophrys—black bee Ophrys—green- 
winged bee Ophrys—beetle Ophrys—ſpider 
Oprys. ET ; 
6. Orun ys Monorchis. | x 
{Menerchis,) or Muſky Ophrys.] Hath a 


roundith bulbo-tuberous root, crowned with 
three 


RC | 
or four oblong leaves; an erect naked talk,” 
fix inches high, terminated by a looſe ſpike: 

1 


of yellowiſh; muſk y- ſcented flowers. 
All theſe ſix ſpecies of  Ophrys flower in 
from May until July; and in moſt of the ſorts 
exhibit a ſingularly curious appearance. 
The plants are all pereanial in root, which 
are of the bulbo- tuberous, fleſhy kind, from 


ſpring, and decay in autumn; at which pe- 
riod is the proper time for removing the roots 
from one place to another. | 
They all grow wild in England, &c. are 
reſidents of woods, bogs, marſhy grounds, 
ſterile paſtures, chalky ſoils, and the like 
places, where they flouriſh and difplay their 
ſingular flowers in great abundance, from 
which places they are introduced into 2 
for variety; and having procured ſome plants 
at the proper ſeaſon, and planted them in ſoils 
and ſituations ſomewhat fimilar to that where: 
they naturally grow, the roots will abide for 
ſeveral years, and flower annually. . ' 
They may be eaſily obtained from the places 
where they naturally grow. 

The proper ſeaſon for removing them-is in 
ſummer, when the ſtalks decay; therefore re- 
pairing either to the places of their growth, 
when in full bloom, or to the nurſeries, mark 
a quantity of the beſt plants with ſticks; and 
when the ſtalks and leaves aſſume a deca 
ſtate, proceed to dig 
them into the garden and plant them directly. 


the different ſorts as near as poſſible; thoſe 
of the woods place in ſhady moiſt borders, or 


boggy or marſhy ground, plant in the moiſteſt 
parts of the garden; and thoſe found on dry 
open expoſure. | 

Having planted them, let them remain 
conſtantly undiſturbed, unleſs particularly 
wanted to be removed from one place to an- 
other, for the leſs they are diſturbed tlie better 
they will flower. 
$ to their propagation, it may be tried by 
feed in a ſhady border, as ſoon as it is ripe; 
likewiſe by off-ſets from the root, though they 


— 


of ſome ſtanding may be examined at the pro- 
per ſeaſon, and any off-ſets that occur, ſepa- 
rated and planted directly in the proper places. 
_ ORCHARD, a garden-department, con- 


ſigned entirely to the growth of ſtandard Row 
e mo 


uſeful kinds of fruit. 


ö 


ſummer, at different times in different ſorts, 


which the flower-ſtalks' riſe annually in the 


up the roots, and bring 


It is proper to ſuit the ſituation and ſoil of 
in ſhrubbery quarters among trees; thoſe of | 


ſterile plains or commons, ſhould have a dry 


multiply ſparingly in gardens; however roots | g 


— 
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all the principal ſorts of apple=trees, pears 
and plums, andall ſorts of cherries; which four 
ſpecies are the capital Orchard-fruits:' each of 
which compriſe nymerous valuable varieties; 


but to have a complete Orchard, may alſo 
have quinces, medlars, mulberries, ſervice- 


trees, filberts, Spaniſh nuts, berberries; lie- 


wife walnuts and cheſnuts; which two latter 
are more particularly applicable for the boun- 
daries of large Orchards, in which they will 
ſcreen the other trees from the inſults of impe- 
tuous winds and cold blaſts: all of which trees 
being arranged in rows from twenty to thirty 
feet diſtance, as hereafter directed. hn" 

But ſometimes Orchards conſiſt entirely of 
apple-trees, particularly in the cyder-making 
counties, where they are cultivated 'in very 
great quantities in large fields, and in hedge- 
rows, for the fruit to make cyder for public 
ſupply. * 

And ſometimes whole Orchards of very 
conſiderable extent are entitely of cherry-trees ; 
but in this cafe, it is when the fruit is deſigned 
for fale in ſome great city, as London, &cc. 

tor the ſupply of which city, great numbers 
of large Cherry-Orchards are in ſome of the 
adjacent counties, but more particularly in 
Kent, which is famous for very extenſive 
Cherry-Orchards; many of which are en- 
tirely of that ſort called Kentiſh Cherry, as 
being generally a great bearer; others are 
ſtored with all the principal forts of cultivated 
cherries, from the earlieſt to the lateft kinds. 
See PRUNUsS Ceraſus. 

A general Orchard, however, compoſed of 
all the before-mentioned fruit-trees, ſhould 
conſiſt of a double or treble portion of apple- 
trees or more, becauſe they are conſiderabl 
the moſt uſeful fruit, and may be continued for 
uſe, in the different ſorts, the year round. 

The utility of a general Orchard, both for 
private uſe and for profit, ſtored with the va- 

rious forts of fruit-trees, muſt be very great, 
as well as afford infinite pleaſure from the 
delightful appearance it makes from early 
ſpring till late in autumn: in ſpring the va- 
rious trees in bloffom are highly ornamental; 
in ſummer, the pleaſure is heightened by ob- 
ſerving the various fruits advancing to petfec- 
tion; and as the ſeaſon advances, the mature 
rowth of the different ſorts arriving to per- 
fection in regular ſucceſſion from May or June 
until the end of October, muſt afford exceed- 
ing delight, as well as great profit. BED 
Of the proper Extent, Situation. and Sol, fer 
this Department. | | 
As to the proper extent of ground for an 


| 


| 


Orchard, this muſt be proportioned, .in tome 


ve tO 


trees, for furniſhing a large ſupply of th 
rds 


In he Orchard you may have as ſtanda 


meaſure, to the extent of land you ha 
work 


- 
: 
* 
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work on, and the ity of fruit require 
either for private uſe, or for public ſupply : 
ſo that an orchgad may be from half an acre 
or leſs, to twenty acres or more extent. 
Wi ich reſpect to the ſituation and aſpect for 
an Orchard, we may obſerve very _— 
Orchards both in low and high ſituations, a 

on declivities and plains, in various aſpects 
or res, provided the natural ſoil is 
good: 1 ſhould, however, avoid very low. 
_ damp ſituations as much as the nature of the 
place will admit; for in very wet foils no 
fruit - tees will ꝓroſper, nor the fruit be fine; but 
a moderately low ſituation, free from too co- 
pious wet, may be more eligible than an ele- 
vated ground, as being leſs expoſed to tem- 
peſtuous winds; though a ſituation having a 
{mall declivity is very defirable, eſpecially if 
its aſpect 4ncline towards the caſt, ſouth · eaſt, 
or ſoutherly, which are rather more eligible 
Arne watt aſpect; but a north aſ is 
.. 
* pet tempera- 
3 good „ ſoil: I would, 
however, 1 for the advantage of thoſe 
that are not accommodated with choice of 
ſituation and aſpect, that they need not be 
under any great anxiety, provided, as above 
ſaid, if the foil is but ſuitable ; only obſerv- 
ing, if poſſible, to abandon very low damp 
ſituations, for the reaſon hefore gien. 
Aud as for ſoil, — common field, land, paſ- 
ture, or other ground that produces good crops 
of corn, or kite rden vegetables, is 
ſuitable for an Orchard; if it ſhould prove of 


a loamy nature, it will be a particular advan- | 


ta ge: 


ſail, however, of a good quality, 


9 and dry, or too heavy, ſtubborn, | 


or wet, but of a medium nature of a {oft pliant 


temperature, not leſs than one ſpade deep of | 


good ſtaple, will be proper for this purpoſe. 
Where, however, the ſoil is naturally de- 
ſective, the deſects muſt be reftified as well as 
poſſible, by the application of proper manures, 
and compoſts prepared as directed under thoſe 
articles, and applied cither to the whole 
ground, if but of moderate extent, or to the 
places where each tree is to ſtand, for a ſpace 
of eight or ten feet circumference, working 
it up with the natural ſoil of the place. 
Ru ry ganas; in extenſive Orchards, 
w a rgeable operation; there- 
fore thoſe hs at liberty to chuſe, ſhould 
have particular regard to the fixing upon a pro- 
per ſpot, where but little or no foreign aid is 
Preparation of the Ground, 
The preparation of the ground for the re- 


i ceptien of the trees, is either by digging a ca- 
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pacious place for each tree, or a general 
trenching, &c. as may be thought neceſſary 
or convenient; if the latter is intended, it may 
| be effeed either by a regular trenching, if but 
a ſmall ar moderate extent of — or it 

very conſiderable, by deepploughing, eſpecially 
for ſeveral feet width for each row of trees; 
but trench-digging, one or two ſpades, as the 
ſoil will admit, is the moſt eligible, either 
wholly, or only for the preſent, in the places 
where the lines of trees are to it 


| 


| 


and, a ſpace 
of ſix or eight feet wide, all the way in each 


row, eſpecially if it be graſs-ground, and in- 
tended to be kept in ſward ; or if any under- 
crops. are deſigned to be raiſed, the ground 
may be wholly trenched at firſt; but as to this 
you may ſuit. your convenience, obſerving in 
either caſe to trench the ground in the uſual 
way to the depth of the natural ſoil; and if in 
— turn the ſward clean to the bottom of 
each trench, which, when rotted, will prove 
an excellent manure. 

In planting Orchards, however, on graſs- 
ground, and a good ſoil, may only dig a pit for 
each tree, capacious enough tor the reception of 
the roots, looſening the bottom well, without the 
labour of digging any other part of the ground : 
where the ground, however, 4s trenched ei- 
ther wholly, or ſome conſiderable width along 
the place of each row of trees, it; will conſe- 
quently prove of greater advantage in pro- 
moting their free growth. 1 

The ground muſt be fenced ſecurely againſt 
cattle, &c. either with a good ditch and hedge, 
or with a paling-fence, |" as may be moſt 
convenient. See HEDGES. | 

Method of planting the Trees. 

The beſt ſeaſon tor planting all the ſorts of 
fruit-trees is autumn, ſoon after the fall of 
the leaf, from about the latter end of October 
until December; or indeed it might be per- 
formed any time in open weather from Oco- 

All the ſorts of fruit-trees proper for this 
department, if not furniſhed with them in your 
own nurſery, may be had very reaſonable at 
all the public nurſ, ounds ; obſerving to 
chuſe them principally full ſtandards, with 
ſtraight clean ſtems, five or fix feet high, eſpe- 
cially the appics, pears, plums, cherries, and 
other tree kinds, each with a branchy well- 
formed head, of from two or three to four or 
five years growth; and let ſeveral varieties of 
each cular ſpecies be choſen, that ripen 
their fruit at different times, from the earlieſt 
to the lateſt, according to the nature of the 
different ſorts, that there may be a ſufficient 
ſupply of every ſort regularly during their 
proper ſcaſon; and of apples and pears in 
| particular » 
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in training them for ſtandards ; alſo in the 


able e 


Hoarticular, chuſe a much 


conſiderable time for autumnal uſe; aud the 
lateſt ſorts that ripen or acquire full growth 


rally be in rows by themſelves, the better to 


to ſtake out the ground, for making the holes 


2 - 
quantity off 
the autumnal and Jate-ripening kinds, than 


the early ſorts; but-moſt abundantly of apples : 
for the ſummer-ripening fruit is but of ſhor: 


duration, only proper for temporary ſervice ;| 


but the later-ripening kinds keep ſound ſome 


in October, continue in perfection for various 
uſes all winter, and ſeveral forts until the ſea- | 
ſon of apples comes again. See the liſt of the 
different forts of fruit in this work, under their 
reſpective genera. 

Having made choice of the proper ſorts, 
and marked them, let them be taken up with 
the utmoſt care, ſo as to preſerve all thei: 
roots as entire as poſſible; and when taken 
up, prune off any broken or bruiſed parts of 
the roots, ſhorten long ſtragglers, and juſt tip 
the ends of the principal roots in general with 
the knife, on the under ſide, with a kind of 
flope outward. hes 
5 D ere have been already headed, or ſo; 
trained as to have branched out into regular 
ſhoots to form each a proper head, they muſt 
be planted with the ſaid heads entire, only re- 
trenching, or ſhortening any irregular or ill- 
placed ſhoot that takes an awkward direction, 
or grows acroſs its neighbours, or ſuch that 
run conſiderably longer than all the reſt, 


&c. as obſerved under the reſpective articles 


article STANDARD-TREES, 
The arrangement of the trees in the Or- 
chard muſt be in rows, each kind ſeparate, 
at diſtances according to the nature of growth 
of the different ſorts; but for the larger 
growing kinds, ſuch as apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. they ſhould ſtand from twenty- 
five to thirty or los feet every way aſunder, 
though twenty-five or thirty feet at moſt is a 
reaſonable diſtance for all theſe kinds. 

Each ſpecies and its varieties ſhould gene- 


ſuit their reſpective modes of growth: though 
for variety may have ſome rows of apples and 
pears arranged alternately ; as alſo plums and 
cherries; * and towards the boundaries ma 

have ranges of leſſer growth, as quinces, med. 
lars, filberts, ſervices, &c. and in the outer row 


of all may bave walnut-trees, and ſome cheſ- by 


nuts, or principally the former, ſet. pretty cloſe 
10 defend the other trees from violent winds. | 
According to the abave diſtances proceed 


for the reception of the trees; which if made 


to range every way, will have a very agree- 
led, and admit the currency of air, 


5 
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ſome divide the ground into large ſquares or 


vals of fifty feet width between: ſerving both 
as walks, and for admitting a greater currency 
of air: in different quarters 3 5 different 
ſorts of fruit, as apples in one, pears in 
another, and plums and cherries in others, 
&c. and thus it may be repeated to as many 
quarters, for each ſpecies and its varieties, as 
may be convenient. | 
to the mode of planting the trees, it is 
the ſame as directed —— —— 3 arti- 
cles, and the article PLANTING. A wide cir- 
cular hole muſt be dug for each tree, capaci- 
ous enough to receive all the roots freely every 
way without touching the ſides, and of pro- 
portionable depth. When the holes are all 
ready, proceed to planting, one tree to each 
hole, a perſon holding the ſtem ere, whilſt 
another trims in the earth, previouſly break- 


ing it ſmall; and caſt it in equally about all 


the roots, frequently ſhaking the tree by the 
| ſtem, gently up and down, to cauſe the mould 
to ſettle in cloſe about all the ſmaller roots and 
fibres, and fo as to raiſe the tree gradually up, 
that the crown of the roots may be but about 
three or four inches below the general ſur- 
face; and when the hole is filled up, tread it 
tly, firſt round the outſide, then near the 
em of the tree ; forming the ſurface a little 
hollow; and then if on the top of all is laid 
ſome inverted turf to the width of the holes, 
forming it with a fort of circular bank, three 

or four inches high, it will ſupport the tree, 
and — the roots from drying winds, and 
the ſummer's drought: obſerving that each 
tree ſtands perfectly .upright, and that they 
range exactly in their proper rows. | 
It the orchard is much expoſed to the winds, 
it may be proper to ſtake the new-planted trees 
to ſupport them in their proper politian, and 
ſecure them from being rocked to and fro by 
the wind, which would greatly retard their 
rooting aſreſh; placing one or two ſtrong tail 
ſtakes to each tree; but, inlarger trees, the moſt 
effefual method is to have three ſtakes to each, 
placed in a triangle, meeting at top near the head 
of the tree, wrapping a hay-band round that 
part of the ſtem, to prevent its being barked 
by the ſtakes or tying; then tic the ſtakes at 
top cloſe to the tree with ſome proper ban- 
dage, bringing it cloſe about the ſtem and 
takes together, over the hay-wrapping, in 
a proper manner to ſecure the tree firmly in 

an erect poſture, | 
The ground of the Ochard, between the 
rows of trees, is very commonly laid down in 
-raſs, as being the moſt convenient for ad- 


and the ſun's influence more ettectually. 
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But in planting very. extenſive Orchards* 


quarters of different dimenſions, with inter- 


Se 


mitting of coming readily at the trees at all 
times to gather the fruit gem if thought Few 

r, it may be gaployed for ſome years either 
ito of iu ya, tor the —. kitchen 
vegetables, or for the growth of corn, tur- 
neps, potatoes, &c. —— careful in digging 
or ploughing the ground for the reception of 
theſe crops, not to go too near to diſturb the 
roots of the trees; hkewiſe not to have any 
firong-growing plants within three ſeet of each 
ſide of : rows of young trees: however, after 
the trees are advanced in growth, and begin 
to bear any thing conſiderable, and where in- 
tended wholly as an Orchard. it may be more 
eligible to lay the ground down entirely in 
grafs, as it will be then more in character 
of an orchard, and be more convenient for 
gathering the fruit, and doing any neceflary 
work to the trees ; but in any of theſe ways, 
every one may ſuit his inclination or con- 
venience. 

If, however, it is laid down in graſs, no 
cattle ſhould be turned in to graze at large, 
unleſs the ſtems of each tree is previouſly 
well ſecured with poſis-and railing, and wat- 
ted with thorn-buthes, ally in young 
Orchards, otherwiſe they will bark the trees, 
to their very great injury, nor ſhould large 
cattle be turned into Orchards, where the 
branches of the trees are yet low and within 
their reach. 

per” General Culture. 

With regard to the general culture of Or- 
chard fruit-trees, obſerve for one thing, that 
as being ſtandards, their heads ſhould e 
rally be permitted to branch out nearly in 
their own natural manner, with the branches 
at full length, without ſhortening, only on 
particular occaſions, and wil dually 
form themſelves into large branchy heads, and 
all the branches ſoon aſſume a bearing ſtate ; 
very little pruning of any fort being required 
to ſtandard fruit-trees, except in particular 
caſes, as above hinted, of ſu ous or v 
irregular growths ; as for example, all ſuckers 
arifing from the root muſt conſtantly be taken 
off cloſe ; likewiſe diveſt the ſtems of all fide- 
branches coming out below the head; and 
all luxuriant ſhoots ariſing in the heart or 
middle of the tree, or. in any part. where 
they appear too much crowded, ſhould be 
pruned off cloſe: if any particular branch of 
the head ſhould become of very long ſtrag- 
gling growth, extending conſiderably beyond 
all the reſt, it may be 1 as you ſhall 
ſee proper, down to ſome young ſhoot, or 
lower branch it ſupports, fo as to preſerve a lit 
tle regularity ; likewiſe any large branch that 
wkes an irregular direction acroſs the others, 


. 


worſt and moſt irregular growers of the ſu- 


caſes, the branches in 
fruit- trees, in every ſtage of growth, ſhould 


the fruit would have been firſt produced, but 


- 


| evidently moſt unſerviceab 
branches, fo as that the principal general 


2 


s cankery nature in their branches, or any 
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or any other awkward growth, fuch may 
— bi ſhortened down-to any lower Ay 


* 


it ſupports, that is of a more regular growth, or 
ney retrenched, as it may hens” proper, 
Ty to continue ſome- uniformity in the 
head; and if the head in general becomes at any 
time over-crowded with branches, thin out the 


perfluity : all dead wood and cankered parts 
ſhould alſo be cut off to the live wood. 

But remarking, that, except in. the above 
general of ſtandard 


be ſuffered to ſhoot forth, both in length, and 
to branch out laterally in their own way ; for 
as moſt of the forts firſt form their fruit-buds, 
or ſpurs, near the extremity of the branches 
or ſhoats, or the parts which were once the ter- 
minals, if pruning their ends was practiſed, it 
would not only be cutting off the parts where 


would force out a number of lateral uſeleſs 
ſhoots, and crowd the tree with ſuperfluous . 
or unneceſſary wood, and greatly retard the 
branches from forming the-above fruit-ſpurs 
or buds for bearing; and unleſs theſe are 
formed in plenty, none of the principal tree- 
kinds can ever produce any tolerable crops of 
fruit; but the trees being ſuffered to take their 
natural growth, according to the above rules, 


all the branches and ſhoots will ually 
form fruit · ſpurs both laterally along their ſides, 


and towards the extreme parts, as above in- 
timated, at almoſt every eye or bud. . 
By the above hints it is obvious that ſtand- 
ard fruit-trees require but very little culture 
in reſpect to pruning ; and the leſs they are 
pruned, except in the before-mentioned caſes, . 
the better they will bear. | 
Befides, to attempt at any regular pruning 
of Orchard or other ſtandard fruit-trees, woult | 
prove a very tedious as well as unneceſſary 
work. | 
Though it ſhould be remarked, that as 
ſometimes Orchard: fruit-trees will caſually 
become very. crowded in the head with con- 
ſiderable growth of ſuperfluous wood or 
branches, forming a confuſed thicket, in 
which caſe, either in young or old growth, a 
regulating thinning be performed, to- 
cut out the moſt crowding, diſorderly, and 
Ne and 1nproper 


bearers may ſtand ſomewhat diſtant, and re- 
gular, as well as to admit the eſſential benefit 
of the ſun and free air more effeually, and 

the fruit will always be larger and finer in 
proportion; or alſo where any trees appear of 


branches 


: 


; on R 


branches diſcover a 2 worn · out ſtate] along each row of the trees, is dug or plough- 
it is proper to cut out ſuch parts accordingly, | ed, although. not adviſed as abſolutely neceſ- 
as it may ſeem. neceſſary, both to promote, | fary, — be of additional adyantage, give 
and preſerve. a more general healthful ſtate | new vigour to the roots, and which together 
and agreeable lively appearance in the other | with the thinning of the trees to admit the 
general branches, and to make room for theſe |ſun and air ficely, and the principal branches 
and others to advance in a more proſperous | being diveſted of the moſs, you will find them 
growth. TT Es _ ſhoot at top with freſh vigour, and the 
When neceſſary, however, to prune any quantity, ſize, and quality of the fruit be 
of theſe trees occaſionally in the above caſes, greatly augmented in a year or two. _. | 
- obſerve that the proper ſeafon for that work For farther remarks reſpecting the particu- 
is any time from the fall of the leaf until] lar culture of each different ſpecies, and its 
March. Likewiſe obſerve in performing that | varieties, cultivated as Orchard trees, fee the 
operation, that ſuch branches as require re- {ſeveral articles under their reſpective genera. 5 
trenching ſhould be cut off quite cloſe either] And with reſpect to the times of ripening , 
to their origin, if neceſſary, or cloſe to any of the different fruits, time and method of. © 
more convenient branch it may ſupport, not | gathering the yarious kinds, and of preſerving 
leaving any ſtump, and make the cut as even |thoſe of the keeping forts, it is properly exhi- 
and ſmooth as poſhble. | f bited in all the * articles under their 
But dead wood may be cut out any time] proper heads. 
when diſcovered; or as it may be convenient. ORCHIS, /Orchis) Fool-ſtones, 
Orchard-trees are ſometimes greatly infeſt-] The plants are hardy, herbaceous, bul. 
ed with moſs growing all over their branches, | bous-rooted, flowery perennials, moſtly na- 
but more particularly thoſe trees which are ves of our meadows, paſtures, woods, and 
Aituated in very damp foils; alſo often in old uncultivated places, and which, like the ſpecies LN 
Orchards where the trees ſtand ſo cloſe as to of Ophrys, having great ſingularity in their . 
crowd one another ſo conſiderably as to ex- flowers, are admitted into pleaſure-gardens 
clude the free air and beneficial influence of for Ne moſt of them have roots compoſed 
the full ſun; or ſometimes occaſioned by the | of two teſticulated bulbs, ſending up annually 
general branches of the reſpective trees be- one or more flower-ſtalks, from about five or 
coming ſo ſuperabundant or too 'numerous, | fix inches to half a yard high; terminated by 
in a crowded confuſed thickety diforder to the ſpikes of pentapetalous nectariferous flowers 
excluſion of the ſaid eſſentially requiſite bene- of various odd figures in different ſpecies, re- 
ficial aids to vegetation; in which ſeveralſ ſembling ſometimes that of a naked man, ſome- 
caſes, the trees commonly aſſume a ſtunted | times a butterfly, gnat, and other ſtrange ſhapes, 
unkindly growth, producing but indifferent Claſs and order, Cynandria Diandria. 
crops, and the fruit often ſmall and ill-fla-] CharaFers.] Calyx, a vague ſpatha, pro- 
voured. The only remedy for this diſaſter, | truding a {imple ſpadix of flowers, without 
is to thin out ſome of the branches where | perianthiums. Coroita, five petals, three 
thickeſt, to admit the ſun and air more freely, | of them exterior and two interior, riſe upward 
and ſcrape the moſs off from the remainder, | and meet; and a monophyllous nectarium 
with an inſtrument directed below; butyj between the diviſions of the petals, havin 
where the trees thus infeſted fland very cloſe]a ſhort upper lip; the under large, Dy 
to one another, ſome of them ſhould be cut and ſpreading ; with the tube nutant and 
down to admit a larger portion of air, and be- born-ſhaped. STAMINA, two {ſhort gynan- 
nefit of theſun's heat and light; and for the ſame drous filaments, and oval erect antheræ. Pis- 
reaſon thin the branches of the remaining TILLUM, an oblong contorted 2 below 
trees; then clear the branches in general | the flower, very ſhort ſtyle, and a compreſſed 
from the groſſeſt of the moſs; for which put- obtuſe: ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oblong, 
poſe you ſhould be provided with ſome iron three-keeled, trivalvate, unilocular capſule, 
ſcrapers hollowed on the edge, and of three filled with numerous leeds. 2 7 
different ſizes to ſuit the different branches, The roots of moſt of the ſpecies of this 
having the edges a little blunted; and with | genus being compoſed of two oblong fleſhy 
theſe tools ſcrape off the moſs from all che bulbs joined together, bearing an obvious re- 
principal branches at leaſt, and of as many | ſemblance to the teſticuli of animals, it derives 
of the ſmaller ones-as your time will permit, | both its generic name, and the Engliſh appella- 
for it is tedious work where there are many | tion, Fool-ſtones, &c. Moſt of the ſpecice 
trees: after this, if the ground of the 8 are celebrated provocatives, which reſtorative 
either wholly oi but ten or twelve fect width | quality is chiefly £7504 by the roots; of 
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which alſo, by a. late —Y; may be pre- 
red a powder. for: making ſalep, nearly re- 
habliog that Turkey, the alimenta 
virtues of which Tre well known. S 

There are. numerops ſpecies, but the moſt 
remarkable are the following: 8 

1. Oxcn1s maſcala. | : | 

Aﬀale Feel ones.] Hath a root compoſed 
of two undivided bulbous fleſhy tubers, crown- | 
ed with oblong, broad, ſpotted leaves; up- 


| 


right flower-ſtalks, à foot high, qr 
ule 


with one-or two narrow amplexicaule leaves, 
and terminated by a long ſpike of reddiſh-pur- 
ple flowers, having the petals reflexed back- 
ward; a quadrilobed crenated lip to the nec- 
tarĩum, and an obtuſe horn. | 
The flowers of this ſpecies poſſeſs a very 

ble odour. ; | 
It grows wild in meadows and paſtures. 

2. Ozxcnis Maris. 

Female Orchis.] Hath a double undivided 
bvlbo-tuberous root, crowned with oblong, | 


ribbed, ſpreading leaves; ered flower - ſtalks, | g 


eight or ten inches high, garniſhed with a 
few amplexicaule leaves, and terminated by 
a ſhort loofe ſpike of flowers, having conni- 
vent petals; a quadrifd crenated lip to the 
nectarium, and an obtuſe horn riſing upward. 

Varieties.] Purple-flowered—red-flowered 
—violet-coloured fleſh-coloured and 
white-flowered. 

It grows naturally in woods and rough 
places. | | 

3. Orcnis militarts. i | 
Military, or Man Orchi:.] Hath a double 
undivided bulbous fleſhy root, crowned with 
oblong amplexicaule leaves; erect flower- 
ſtalks, eight or ten inches high, terminated 
by a looſe ſpike of aſh- coloured and reddiſh 
flowers, having confluent petals; z quinquefid, 
rough, ſpotted lip to the nectarium, and an 
obtuſe horn. 

The ſtructure of the flowers exhibit the 
figure of a naked man; and are often of dif- 
ferent colours in the ſame flower, as aſh- 
colour; red, brown, and dark-ſtriped, | 

It grows inchalky foils and paſture grounds. 

4. Orxcnis Selin. 
Tus leabed Common Butterfly Orchis.] 
Hath a double undivided bulbous root, 
crowned with uſually two, or from two to 
four oblong leaves; upright flower-ſtalks, 
eight or ten inches high, garniſhed with a few 
ſmall amplexicaulc leaves, and terminated by 
a looſe ſpike of butierfly-ſhaped white flowers, 
with ſpreading petals; a ſpear-ſhaped entire 
lip to the nectarium, and a very long hor. 

This is a rciident of rough paſtures, and 
buſhy places. | 


- 
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| Broad-leaved Handed Orchis.] Hath a dous- 
ble, bulbous, ſub-palmated, or almoſt hand- 


ſhaped, ſtraight root;. upright thick flower- 
ſtalks, ten or twelve inches- high, garaithed 
the whole length 
caule leaves, and terminated by x ſhort cloſe 
ſpike of red purple-ſpotted flowers, having a 


conicai-ſhaped horn to the nectarium; a trilo- 


bate lip reflexed on the fades, and with bractæa 
longer than the flowers. 


6. Okcn1s maculata. 


Spotted, Hunded Orchis.] Hath a bulbous, 


palmated root, with the diviſions ſpreading 
wide aſunder ;-upright, thick, ſpotted flower- 
ſtalks, a foot or more high, fully garniſhed 
with long, narrow, dark-fpotted amplexi- 


| caule leaves, and terminated by a cloſe ſpiko 


of flowers, having the hinder part of the 
petals ſpreading ; a plane, trifid, ſpotted lip 


ermen. 


Varieties.) Purple- ſlowered deep purple 


T roſe- coloured and white-flowered. 


paſtures. | 
7. Oxcnis abortive. 


right, thick, purple ſtalks, a foot and a half 


and terminated by a looſe thyrie of purple 
flowers, having the lip of the nectarium oyal 
and entire. 580 ; 

It grows wild in meadows and ſhady places. 

8. Onrcnis ovens: 1 

Gnat Orchis.] th a bulbous palmated 
root, crowned with long narrow ſpotleſs 
leaves; upright ſtalks, a foot high, theathed 
with ſhort: narrow leaves, and terminated by 
a long ſpike of red flowers, having two of 
the petals ſpreading ; a iifid-lipped nectari- 
um, and a briſtly horn longer than the ger- 
men. 5 Ws 

It is a biennial inhabitant of meadows and 
upland paſtures. oF) 
All theſe-Orchiſes are very hardy plants, 
the firſt ſeven are perennizls, the eighth is ra- 
ther of a biennial nature, have moſtly ſolid 
bulbous fleſhy roots, or tubercles, feuding 
forth fibres from the top and bottom; durable 


leaves and flower-ſtalks; moſt of them are 
natives of England, growing wild, ſome forts 
in meadows, woods, and paſtures; others in 
dry ſterile uncultivated 1o:ls ; but for the fin- 
gularity and beauty of the flowers are intro- 


[On into many curious gardens to increaſo 


tlic 


with long, broad, amplexi- 


It grows naturally in meadows and paſtures, . 


to the nectarium, andthe horn ſhorter than the 


| They are reſidents of moiſt meadows and 
Alortive Orchis, or purple Bird Neg. 
 Hath bulbous roots cluſtered together; up- 
high, ſheathed with narrow purpliſh leaves, 


by the root, in the perennials, but annual in 
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tie variety in the herbaceous' colletion, and 
may be procured from the places where they 
ow ſpontaneouſly,” which is in many parts 
_ of the kingdom: ſeveral of the ſorts are alſo 
retained in the public nurſeries for fale.. © 
© They flower in May, June, and July, but 
rincipally in June; their mode of flower- 
ing is univerſally in ſpikes, many flowers in 
c | 
A few of theſe ſingular plants may be diſ. 
poſed in principal parts of the pleaſure-garden, 
in any of the compartments where they may 
be the moſt conſpicuous; they, however, are 
the moſt proſperous: m a ſituation and ſoil 
ſomewhat ſimilar to that here they natural- 


ly grow. . bo 
| The ſeaſon for removing them is in ſum- 
mer and autumn, after they have done flower- 
ing, when their leaves and talks decay: mark 
this particularly, and it is adviſable to plant them 

ain as ſoon as poſhble after removal; 
planting them three inches deep; and let them 
remain undiſturbed ſevera] years, for the leſs 
they are remo 
- flower. 12 | | | 
Wie formerly obſerved, that the roots of 
theſe plants were poſſeſſed of very nutritious 
virtues, particularly for making ſalep. By a 
late diſcovery communicated to the Royal o- 
ciety, it appears that of the robot of the OR 
ehis maſcula, with moſt of the other Oretns- 
roots of dur own country, may be prepared a 

wder to reſemble the Salep that comes from 
. the alimentary virtues of which, as 
before obſerved, are welkknown, as well as 
its exorbitant high price, which. confnes it 
in a great degree only to perſons of affluent 
circumitances ; but as many of rhe ſpecies of 
. Orchis are indigenous plants of Britain, grow- 
ing ſpontaneoully in moſt parts of the king- 
dom, and as they flburiſh in almoſt any dry 
barren ſoil, by a little culture, all ranks of 
people might in a ſhort time be accommo- 
dated with this nutritious vegetable for mak. 
ing ſalep powder z and for encouraging its 
propagation the Society of Arts and Sciences 
in London have offered premiums. 

Their propagation may be tried both by ſeed 
and by off-tets of the roots. 

By ſeed. —This muſt be very carefully col- 
lected in the places where the plants grow 
naturilly ; and ſow it directly in the gar- 
den, in a border of light earth, and rake i 
in with a light and even hand; and it i 
grows ſreely, the plants may either be thinned 
and remain where fown, or when a year (1 
two old, may plant them out in rows a foci 
aſunder. | 
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ved the ſtronger they will ö 
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may be procured in plenty from the places of 
their growth, taking them up when their 
leaves decay in ſummer, and plant them di- 
rectiy where they are to remain, three inches 
ep here they will probably inoreaſe by off- 
| lets, like other bulbo-tuberous roots, which may. 
be taken upevery two or three years, at the pro- 
per feaſon as above, in order to ſeparate the 
oit-ſers, planting the whole again as ſoon as 
polſible, placing: the o#-fers in beds by them 
lelvess ? EY 
When deſigned to-cultivate theſe plants for 
uſe, the roots ſhould be depofited in beds, in 
rows ren or twelve inches aſunder 
depth as above. F 
ORDO, an Order: the firſt ſub-divifion o 
4 claſs in the ſexual arrangement of plants; 
in which each of the twenty-four claſſes is/ 
lubdivided into Orders, or ſecondary diviſions, 
founded principally on the number of ſtyles 
or female organs, and ſame other ſtrik in 
part of the fructification of flowers; and the 
Orders are divided into genera, &cc. 
Each Order is diſtinguithed by a proper 
name, according to the number of ſtyles, &c. 
for example, when one ſtyle, it is termed 
Monogyma , two ſtyles, Digymia: thireey Tri- 
gyma ; tour, Tetragynia; tive, Pentagynia ; 
3 ſtyles, Polygyma, &c. which names of- 
the Orders are ſubjoined to that of tiieir reſpec- 
tive claſſes, under that arrangement, as well as 
in all cae different genera deſcribed in this work, 
immediately preceding the Charaters. See che 
article CL Assts. * 
Tue names of the Orders are often the ſame 
in different claſſes, becauſe the ſame idea pre- 
dominates in their inſtitution. See CA 
RACTERS CLASSIS, and GeNus. 
ORIGANUM, Origany, or Marjoram. 
Tanis {oj furniches fome under- ihrubby 
perennials, and. an herbaceous annual; all 
tine aromatics, ſome for the kitchen- garden, 
pleaſure- ground, and green-houſe; ring with 
upright branchy ſtems, from ix or eight 
inches to two feet high, garniihed with oval 
and ronndiſh leaves, and imall monopetalbus 
ringent flowers collected into ſpikes and heads, 
at the axillas and tops of the ſtalks. 
Claſs and order, Dridynamia Gymneſper-- 
mia. 
- CharaFerss] Cal vx, an involuerum com- 
poſed ot oval, coloured leaves, placed im- 
dricatim, with unequal periantuums. Co- 
ROLL A; One rinngent petal, with a cylindric 
campretied:tube, and the upper lip plane and 
2marginated, the lower one trifid. STAMINA, 
o loug and two thort hiaments, and fimple 
inctheræ.  PiSTILLUM, a. quadritd gerian-a, 
leader ſtyle and biſid ſtigma. PerICARPIUNM, 


" 


. 


By Roots, 


—As before obſerved, the moon 


none; 


„ 
none; four naked ſeeds lodged in the boſom 


of the calyx. L IN 
The princigal ſpecies of our gardens are 


two hardy petednials, and an annual for the 
open ground, and five perennials for the 
green-houſe. | 
Hardy Perennial Kinds. 

2. ORIGANUM re. 2 
Commen Origany, er Mid Pat Aſarjeram.] 
Hath a fibry perennial root; many uprighit, 
ſquare, ligneous ſtems, branching halt a yard or 
two feet high, cloſely garniſhed with ſmall oval, 
almoſt cloſe- ſitting, oppoſite leaves, with ſmall- 
er ones from the axillas; and at the ſides and 
.ends .of the branches, roundiſh, paniculated, 
.conglomorated ſpikes of ſmall pale-red flow- 
ers, having oval bractæa longer than the 


* 


.calyx. | 
Y arieties.] Purple-flowered—whate-flower-| 


ed variegated-leaved. 
2. ORiGAN UM feracleoticum. 
inter Sweet Marjoram.] Hath a fibrat- 
ed perennial root; upright, four-cornered. 
purpliſh ſtems, branching half a yard high. 
rniſhed with ſmall oval, obtuſe, hairy, oppoſite 
ves, on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and at the axillas 
of the ſtems, long aggregate ſpikes of ſmall, 


* 


1 


| 


white flowers, having the bractæa as long as}, 


the calyx. 

Fariety.] Variegated-leaved. ; 

Both the above hardy perennial Origanum: 
are finely-ſcented warm aromatics, excellent 
for culinary purpoſes, particularly for broths, 
ſoups, &c. they have likewiſe merit for medi- 
cal uſes, and for giving fragrance to oint- 
ments; ſo that the plants are proper both for 
kitchen and phyfic-gardens, and may alſo be 
employed in the pleafure-ground as plants of 
variety. | 

Amal Kind. 

2. OxiGcanum Maryjorana. 

(Marjorana)—or Annual Sweet Margoram.} 
Hath a fibrous annual root; upright branchy 
ſtems, riſing a foot or fifteen inches high; 
mall, oval, obtuſe, hoary whatifh leaves; and 


the ſtem and branches terminated by compact, 


downy ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, in cloſe, 
Toundith heads. | 
This annual is an aromatic of the higheſt 
fragrence, is admirable for kitchen uſe, and is 
excellent for noſegays; fo is proper both for 
the kitchen and pleafure-garden, but more 
particularly the former. '' + 1 
It is often called knotted Marjoram, from 
the flowers growing in. cloſe knotted-like 


Green-houſe Kinds, + 


Jeight” or ten inches high 


wich upright, branchy, 


ORI_ 


ſhrub pod frequently with, abidi 
Make, e they have ſhelter 4 in 3 

4. Onio ANU Diffamms. . | 

{Diftammes. creticus)— Dutany of Crete— 
or Origany of Mount Ida.) Riſes with flen- 
der, hairy, purple ſtalks, branchin pairs 
; ma with 
round thick leaves, the under ones woolly ; 
and the branches terminated by nodding ſpikes 
of purple flowers. 1 
This ſpecies is a very ſtrong aromatic. 

5. ORIOAN UM /ipyleum. * 

Origanum of Mount Sipylus.} Riſes with 
upright, four-cornered, ſmooth, purpliſh 
(talks, branching by pairs near two feet high; 
oval ſmooth leaves; and all the branches ter- 
minated by oblong nodding ſpikes of purpliſh 
flowers. 

6. ORIGANUM creticum. 

Cretan Origany, or Aggregated Marjo- 
ram.] Riſes with upright, four-cornered 
ſtems, branching a foot and a half high; 
oval, obtuſe, hoary leaves; and the ſtalk and 
branches terminated by long, aggregate, priſ- 
matic ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, haying 
membraneous bractæa double the length = 

Smyrna.] Riſes 


the calyx. 
; n 
mbelliferous Origany 0 
0 n 4 ſtalks, a foot and 
a half _ oval, acutely ſerrated leaves; 
and umbellate-cluſtered ſpikes of white flow- 
ers. 
8. OrIGANUM egyptiacum. | 
Agyptian Shrubby Marjoram.] Riſes with 
a. ſhrubby ſtem, branching a foot and a half 
high ; roundith, fleſhy, - hollowed, woolly 
leaves; and the ſtalks and branches termi- 
nated by roundiſh, naked ſpikes of pale-red 


* 


flowers. 


All theſe eight ſpecies of Origanum flower 
in July and Auguſt: the flowers are ſmall, 
monopetalous, ringent, and. collected into 
verticilli round the ſtalks ; ſucceeded by ripe 
feed in autumn; though in this country the 
annual Majoram, — the five green- houſe 
ſorts, ſeldom perfect ſeed well, unleſs the au- 
tumn proves remarkably fine and warm: in 
default, however, of ſeed, the propagation of 
all the perennial forts, both hardy and green- * 
houſe kinds, is eaſily effected by flips of the 
roots, &c. And the ſeed of the annual fort is 
imported plentifully from France or Italy, by 
the ſeed-dealers. | | | 

M Moſt of the ſpecies are remarkable for their 
agreeable aromatic fragrance and quality. 


The following moſtly aſſume an under- 
td bas off yl 


: 


Ihe firſt three ſorts particularly have great 
merit as culinary aromatics for the kitchen- 


garden, 


. ORF 


garden, and may alſo be introduced into the 
eaſure-ground, in patches in the open bor- 
rs to increaſe the variety, and for noſegays, 
&c. the variegated perennial Marjorams in 
particular have a pretty effect; they are all 
eaſily raiſed from ſeed in the open ground in 
ſpring, and the perennial ſorts alfo by dividing 
the roots ; all of which ſorts, both perennials 
and annuals, when deſigned for the kitchen- 
R ſhould generally be diſpoſed in bor- 

rs or beds, the perennials in rows a foot: 
aſunder, where they will abide for rs; 
and the annual ſort being always ratfed from. 
ſeed arinually, it may either remain where 
ſown, or the young plants may be planted 
out in rows fix or eight inches diſtance ; and 
when deſigned to have any of the forts in the 


in patches. | 

ut the laſt five ſpecies being exoties from 
warm countries, they require thelter here in 
winter, ſo muſt be potted and placed in the 
green-houſe collection, or may be preſerved 
all winter in a common garden-frame, fur- 
niſhed with lights to put on in nights and cold 
weather. 1 n 
Propagation, c. of all the Sorts. 
Their ent methods of propagation 
are,. the hardy perermial ſpecies by ſeed and 
by flipping the roots; the annual fort only 

ſeed annually ; and the five green-houle 
kinds principally by flips and cuttings. 

Two Hardy Perennial Sorts. —Both theſe 
hardy perennials may be propagated by ſeed, 
by parting the roots and by cuttings. 

By Seed. This may be had at the ſeed- 
ſhops : ſow it in ſpring, March or April, in 
any bed or border of light earth, and rake it 
in with a light hand ; they will ſoon come 
up: when the ſeedlings are a few inches high, 


- 


plant them out in moiſt weather, in rows ten 


or twelve inches diſtance, finally to remain, 
giving occaſional waterings till freſh rooted. 
By Parting the Roots. — Autumn is the beſt 
ſeaſon, though it may alſo be perſormed ſuc- 
ceſsfully in 8 aving ſome large plants, 
{lip or divide the roots into flips, each fur- 
niſhed with fibres; which plant in rows, as 
directed for: the ſeedlings, giving occafional 
waterings, and they will readily grow, and be- 


come good buſhy plants by autumn follow-| 


ing: may plant flips or cuttings in ſummer. 
n Hear is the keeping chem 
clean from weeds; and every autumn cut 
down all decayed ſtalks; looſen the earth be- 
tween the plants ; ar the ſame time digging 
the alleys, ſpread a little of the earth over the 


;;, "UA 


| , | 
garden, remove them in autumn or ſpring. 


plant them where wanted. 


only: fow it annually in ſpring towards the 
latter end of March, or in April, on a warm 


ning them to four or five inches diſtance ; or, 


moiſt weather, in rows fix inches aſunder, 
need any farther culture. 

where you would have them remain to flow- 
er. N | 
propagated by flips or cuttings of the young 
them early, Jer 1t be in pots, and plunge them 
in pots, or in a ſhady border. In either mode 
of planting, give water directly, which repeat 
tities; and if thoſe that are planted in the open 
air, either in pots, or in the full ground, are 
covered down wich hand-glaſſes, it will tacili- 
tate their rooting; but the glaſſes muſt be re- 
the plants in either way will be rooied the 
ſame year; and towards autumn may be pot- 


ted off ſeparately into ſmall pots; and af- 


exotics. 


- ORNITHOGALDUM, Star of Bethlehem. 


bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials, for adorn- 
carinated, and enſiform leaves, and upright 


ſtar-thaped, white flowers. 3 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 


lix ſpear-ſhaped petals, erect to the middie, 


manent. STAMINA, fix erect hlaments half 


P1STILLUM, an angular germen, awl-ſhap- 


the ſurface of the beds. | | 


PERT> 


When any are intended for the pleaſurds | 


; 
j 
ö 5 
. 
7 
. 


with little balls of earth about their roots, and 
Annual Sort.— This plant is raiſed by ſeed” * 
dry border, and rake it in; or may be ſown 


in ſhallow drills : the plants will ſoon come. 
up, and may either remain whezie ſown. thin- 


: , ** 
rr d 


when two inches high, may be planted out in 


giving a due ſupply of water till freſh · rooted, 
and they will ſoon cover the ground, and not 


| When any are deſigned for the pleafure-- 
pleaſure-garden diſpoſe them about the nn [retere the ſeed may be ſown in patches 
| Green-houſe Kinds.—All theſe ſorts are- 
ſthoots in ſpring and ſummer. If you plant 
in any hot-bed, they will readily take root; 


but if in ſummer, they may be planted either 


as occaſion. may require in moderate quan- 


moved when the plants begin to jhoo at top: 


terwards managed as other hardy green-houſe 


This genus compriſes ſeveral herbaceous, 
ing the pleaſure- garden, and ſome for the green- 
houſe collection; having all large bulbous 
roots, crowned moſtly with long, narrow, 
naked flower- ſtalks annually, rifing from half 
a foot to a. yard high in different ſorts, termi- 
nated in long, large ipikes of hexapetalous, 

Chara&ers.] CaLlvYx, none. CoRoLLA,. 
and plane and ſpreading above, and are per- 


the length of the corolla, and fimple antheræ. 


ed permanent ſtyle, and an obtuſe ſtig ma. 


PrrIcARPIUM, a roundiſh, angular, 'trival- 


er Star of —— Wich flowers in a 


ORN 


vate, trilocular capſule, containing many 
roundiſh ſeeds _ 1 
Ot this genus, there are cultivated in our 
dens ſeveral hardy ſpecies for the open 
— and two tender kinds requiring ſhelter 
of a-green-hovſe, &c. in winter. : 
Hardy Kinds, for the Open Greand. 


1. ORNITOOATLUN pyramidale. | 


Pyramidal, large-ſpiked, Portugal Star -of 
Bethlehem.) Hach a very large, oval, bulbous 
root, crowned with long, narrow keel-thaped, 
dark-green leaves; amidſt them an upright, 
firm, naked flower-ſtalk, two feet to near a 
yard high; terminating in a very "_ long, 
pyramidal ſpike of numerous, aſcending, 
white, ſtarry flowers ; appearing in June. 

2. OxxITHOGALUM ppremacum. + | 

Pyrenean Green-fiowered Star of Bethlehem. 
Hath a large onion- like bulbous root, crown- 
ed with long, keel-thaped, "ſpreading leaves: 
an vpright, naked flower-ſtalk, half a Fs 
or two feet high, terminated by a very long 
ſpike of -yellowiſh-green flowers on long 
ſpreading pedunculi, which, as the fruit ripens, 
becomes gradually ere, nearly approaching 
the ſtalk ; lowering in May. 5 

Ihe flowers of this ſpecies poſſeſs an agree- 
able ſweet ſcent. The plant is a native of 
the Pyrenean mountains; alſo of England, 
in fome meadows, and by way-tides. 

3. ORxITHOGALUM latifelium. 

Bread. laued Arabian Star of Bethlehem, 
er Alexandrian Lily.) Hath a very large, 


: 


O RN 


| Veller» Star of Bethlchem.]. Hath a ſmall, 
roundith, bulbous root, crowned with two. ar 


{ chree narrow, keel-(haped leaves; an upright, 


two-leated flower-ſtalk, fix inches high, ter- 
minated by a ſimple umbel of yellow flowers; 
appearing in April. gfx 

t grows wild in England, &c. on the bor- 
ders of uncultivated fields, meadows, 

7. ORNITHOGALUM aufn. ä 

Nodding Star of Bethlehem—or Star of 
Naples.) Hach a large, compreſſed, bulbous 
root; long, narrow, keel-ſhaped, dark-green 
leaves; an upright naked flower=ſtalk, about 
a foot high, terminated by a looſe ſpike. of 
flowers hanging on one ſide, white within, 
and of a e without, and with a 
ſtamineous, campanulated nectarium; flower- 
ing in April and May. | 

8. ORNITROGALUM comoſum. | 

Tufted-leafy-ſpiked Star of Bethlehem. 
Short racemous fpikes, with floral leaves the 
length. of the flowers. | 

9. ORNITHOGALUM minimum. 

Leaſt Yellow Star of Bethlehem.) With 
flower-ſtalks angled, two-leaved; and the 
peduncles branchy. umbel-flowering. + 

Of the above hardy Ornmihogalums, the 
firſt four or five are the moſt ornamental, 
and moſt noted forts in the Engliſh gardens; 
the others are alſo kept in many gardens for 
variety: moſt of the forts are exeeedingly 
hardy, and will proſper any where, though the 
latifolium, and arabicum are ſometimes retains 


roundiſh, bulbous root, crowned with broad, ed as green-houſe plants, or potted to have 


long, ſpear ſword-thaped leaves, ſpreading on 
the ground; an upright, thick, ſtrong, naked 
flower-ſtalk, two or three feet high, termi- 
nating in a long, looſe ſpike of many large, 
ſtarry, white flowers, on long pedunculi ; ap- 
pearang in June. | 
4 OKS1THOGALUM arabicum. 

Arabian great- umbelled Star of Bethlehem, 


large corymbous umbe 

$5. ORNITHOGALUM Zmbellatum. 

Unbelliferous Star of Bethlelem.) Hath a 
large, roundiſh, white, bulbous root, crown- 
ed with long, narrow, keel-thaped, white 
ſtreaked, ſpreading leaves; an upright, naked 
fower-fialk, five or fix inches high, termi- 
nated by taller pedunculi, ſuſtaining a co- 
ryr ious umbel of white flowers, having the 
.outf.de ſtriped with green; appearing in April 
and May. 5 | 

I grows wild in England, &c. in ſome 
woods and meadow s. 


protection of a frame in winter. | 
Tender Kinds for the Green-houfe Collection. 
10. ORNITHOGALUM capenſe. . 
Cape Ornithogalum.] Hath a large, irregu- 
lar, tuberous, dark-brown root, crowned. with 
heart-ſhaped-oval, ribbed leaves, elevated on 
ſoot-ſtalks; upright, ſlender, naked ſtalks, 
about a ſoot high, . terminated by à looſe 
{pike of greeniſh- white flowers; appearing in 
October and November. 
Variety.) With pale- blue flowers. 
11, ORNITHOGALUN aureum. 
Golden African Ornithogalum.)] > Hath a 
large, whitiſh root, crowned with three. or 
four upright, oval, ſpear-thaped leaves; about 
half an inch wide, and three or four long, 
edged with white, and upright naked ſtalks, 
from eight to twelve inches high, terminated 
by a looſe ſpike of bright orange-colaured 


flowers; appearing in January and February. 


| Both ſpecies are exotics from the Cape of 
Gocd Hope. 


G. ORNITHOGALUM luteum. f 


All thete plants are perennial in root, but 
| 55 annual 


ORN 


amal in leaves and Ralks;\.which in the ſix 


hardy ſorts riſe annually in the ſpring, and 
flower in their proper ſeaſon: the rs 
_ conliſt umverſally of fix 


and being numerous in each ſpike, ſome in a 
large 4 . are very conſpicuous, and in 
the tall ſorts make a very ornamental r 


ripe ſeeds in autumn: this, however, is rarel 
wanted, for the plants propagate exceedingly 
by off-ſets of the roots, which every ſecond 

r, in ſummer when they have done flower- 
ing, and the leaves and ſtalks decay, may be 
taken up, and the off-ſets ſeparated for in- 


The hardy ſorts are proper furniture for the 
pleaſure-garden, placing the larger growing 
forts in the moſt conſpicuous parts, in afſem- 
blage with other bulbous flowers ; planting 
the roots in general three or four inches deep, 
and they may remain unremoved two or three 


petals that expand 
themſelves at top like the figure of a ſtar; 


ance: ſucceeded in all the kinds by plenty of 


dric compreſſed 


0 RO 


thelter from froſt and exceſſive wet weather 
in winter, and in the full air in ſummer. _ 


 OROBUS, Bitter Vetch. 


* 4 


This genus conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous, 
fibrous-rooted, very floriferous perennials for 
the embelliſhment of the pleaſure-garden ; 
riſing with erect ſtems, from about one to 
two feet high, ornamented with winged leaves a 
of from two to ſeveral pair of lobes; and at 


y | the axillas and top of the talks, looſe ſpikes 
and cluſters of papilionaceous, purple and 


blue flowers of ornamental a rance. 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Charatters.] Calyx is monophyllous, 


tubular, and five-parted at the top. Coror- 


kA is papilionaceous, with a heart-ſhaped 
andard, two long connivent wings, a bi- 
hd, aſſurgent, acuminated keel, fwoln at the 
baſe. STAMINA, ten diadelphous filaments, 
and oblong anthere, PisTILLUM, a cylin- 
germen, a bent ſtyle, and 
narrow downy ſtigma. N an 


you when the roots will be increaſed 
cluſter of flowers. | 


And if ſome roots of the Ornitegalum py- 


rge pots, one 
root in each, in order for moving occaſionally 


to adorn any particular compartment, they, 


ramidale, &c. are planted in la 


when in bloom, will have a fine effect. 


The Cape Ornithogahims muſt be always 
kept in pots of light earth, for the convenience 
of moving chem to the ſhelter of a green- 


houſe or garden-frames in winter. ©. 
The —— Sc. | yp the Sorts. 
The propagation of all t 
abundantly by off- ſets of the roots. 


The hardy ſorts in particular multiply by 
off-ſets in great plenty, if they ſtand two or 
three years, eſpecially the ſmaller ſorts; the 
* inds alſo, of ſome ſtanding, throw out 
offeſets abundantly enough for a plentiful in- 
on for removing all 
the ſorts in order to ſeparate the off-ſets is 
July and Auguſt, when their leaves and ſtalks 
roots may either be planted 

or September, or kept till 
overnber, &c. but remarking the 
autumnal-planted bulbs will flower much 
ſtronger than thoſe not planted again till ſpring, 


creaſe; and the beſt 
| decay - and the 


. 
0 Or 


Obſerve to plant the ſmall off-ſets in nurſe- 


ry- beds for a year, managing the whole as di- 


reed for other hardy bulbs. See BuLBvs, 
The Cape | 
ed by flips or off-ſets of the roots, which may 
be flipped when the leaves and ſtalks decay ; 
planting each flip or off-ſet in a ſeparate pot 
of Jon light earth ; and place them to have 


off- 
into large bunches, each exhibiting a large 


ſorts is effected 


Ornithogalums are alſo propagat- 


oblongiſh, acute-unilocular having man 
— nn 
The plants of this genus are moſtly natives 
of woods and commons in different parts of 
the world; but ſeveral of the forts are re- 
tained in gardens for che beauty of their 
flowers. 
The moſt material 
ſeven. 
1. OroBus vernus. 
Vernal Orobus.] Hath ſtrong fibrated roots; 
upright fimple ſtalks, riſing a foot high, gar- 
| niſhed with pinnated leaves of two pair of oval 
lobes, attended by half-arrow-pointed, entire 
ſtipula; and at the axillas ſhort ſpikes of 
flowers of different colours in the varieties; 
appearing in March. 
Varieties.) Purple-flowered ſpring Orobus 
—deep blue-flowered—pale blue-flowered. 
2. ORoBus rind, we 
Tuberous-rooted Orobus, ſometimes called 
Hood Pea.) Hath a tuberous, knotty, creep- 
mg root; upright, angular, ſimple ſtems, 
about a foot long ; pinnated leaves, of one to 
three or four pair of elliptical and lanceolate 
lobes, attended by half- arrow - pointed ſtipula ; 
and at the axillas long pedunculi, each having 
two, three, or four reddiſh flowers; appearing 
in April and May. | 

It is a reſident of ſhady woods in England 
and other countries. — 
3. OxoBus Lathyroides. | = 
| Baſtard Lathyrus.] Riſes with upright 
branchy ſtems about a foot high ; conjugated, 
almoſt cloſe-fitting leaves, 4 * -5 oy 
ſtipula ; and at the axillas ſhort pedunculi, 
| 5 each 


ſpecies are the following 
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each terminated by a ſhort ſpike of bright blue 


fowers. 
4. OxoBus: he 
Yellow Siberian Orobus.] Riſes with up- 


0 8.5 


del or border, and rake it in, and thoſs 
of the autumn - ſowing will readily come up 


Jin ſpring ; but thoſe of the ſpring - ſowing do 


not come up ſo freely; as the plants advance, 


right, unbranching ſtalks, a foot and a half clear them from weeds, and give occational 
high; pinnated leaves, of four or fave pair of | waterings; and in June-or July, when a few 


oval-oblong lobes, attended by broad lunated 
or moon-ſ{haped ſtipula z at the axillas 
hart pedunculi ſupporting large yellow flow- 
ers ; appearing in 

55 ROBUS ſylvatios, . 

Nied Orobus.] Riſes with decumbent, 
branching, hairy ſtalks, a foot and a halt long ; 


inches high, prick them out, in moiſt weather, 
in nurſery-rows half a foot aſunder, to remain 
to gain ſtrength till October or November, 
then tranſplant them where they are to remain. 

By parting the Roots. Autumn, when 
their ſtalks decay, is the beſt time for this : 
having recourſe to ſome large plants, divide 


wiaged leaves of ſix or {even to twelve pair of | the roots into flips, each furniſhed with fibres, 


lobes ; and at the axillas cloſe ſpikes of red 
and purple flowers; appearing early in June. 
This grows naturally in woods in ſeveral 
parts of England, 

6. ORoBus niger. 

Black Orabus.] Riſes with upright branchy 
ſtems, two feet high; pinnated leaves, of fix 

ir of oval-oblong lobes ; and at the axillas 

ng pedunculi, each ſupporting ſeveral pur- 

ple flowers ; appearing in May. | 

. Oronus pyrenaicus. 

yrenean Orobus.) Riſes with upright 
branchy ſtems, a foot and a half high ; pin- 
nated leaves, of two pair of ſpear-ſhaped nerv- 
ous lobes ; and at the axillas long pedunculi, 
terminating in looſe ſpikes of purple flowers ; 
appearing in May. 

All theſe ſeven ſpecies of Orobus have 
ſtrong fibrated roots, which are perennial, 
but are annual in ſtalk ; riſing early in ſpring 
and decay in autumn. NL | 

They are all . ts, pro- 

3 Wee ſoil of a Im 

' Moſt of the forts are ve riferous, and 
the flowers confpicucus and ornamental for 
adprning the flower comparunents ; the flowers 
are univerſally of the papilionaceous or but- 
terfly Kind, conſiſting each of four irregular 
petals, i. e, a ſtandard, two wings, and a keel, 
and 75 all ſucceeded 45 4 acute ſeed- 
urniſhing p of ripe in autumn; 
y chick the 1. Þ be propagated, abun- 

dantly, as alſo by parting the roots. 3 

With reſpect to their merit in gardens, they 
may he employed in any of the compartments 
of the leaf: re-ground as flowery plants: they 
will flouriſh any where and exhibit a pretty 
varicty when in flower, 

 - Their Propagation, Sc. 
Their propagation is by feed, and. by part- 
ing the roots. 
y Seed, —All the ſorts furniſh. plenty : 


Fow it in autumn, i. e. September, or begin- 


ning of October, or eatly in ſpring, in any 


and plant the largeſt at once where they are 
to remain; and the ſmalleſt may be planted 
in nurſery- rows for a year. 

OSIERS, a ſpecies of Salix, or Willow, 
uſefully neceſſary to cultivate in every princi- 
pal 2 for the production of twigs or 
rods for tying and binding various articles. 
The Oſiers, although deſcribed in the dif- 
ferent ſpecies under the genus $AL1X, it may 
be proper here to remark, are thoſe kind of 
Salix or Willows, under the above denomina- 
tion, whoſe ſhoots axe of a clean, even, mo- 
derately flender growth, moſt pliant and 
tough, to admit of ing, twiſting, winding, 

ing, &c. without cracking or breaking aſun- 

r, and in which peculiar property are ex- 
ceeding uſeful in many garden departments, 
in various occaſions o tying, binding, &c. as 
for example, good pliant Oſiers are proper for 
'ying in the branches of eſpalier trees occaſi- 
 onally to the treillage, avd ſometimes in tying 
the ſtems ofnew-planted ſtandard trees to ſtakes 
for ſupport, and ſeveral other ſimilar occa- 
ſions; as likewiſe in the kitchen- garden are 
| uſeful, in the ſmall twigs,. for tying up the 
leaves of early cabbages to 444, cab- 
baging; as alſo occaſionally in tying up au- 
tumn and winter endive for blanching, and 
many other purpoſes ; and in the market-gar- 
dens are of great uſe for binding their ware in 
bunches, .in order for carrying to market, 
ſuch as turneps, celery, coleworts, carrots, 
leeks, onions, horſe-radiſh, &c. as practiſed 
by the London gardeners ; alſo in nurſery- 
grounds, are of much uſe, eſpecially. in the. 
public nurſeries, for binding or tying bundles 
of trees and ſhrubs, &c. for ſendi to a di- 
ſtance, and. for many other purpoſes in the. 
nurſery department; and are particularly uſe- 
ful for occaſionally mending or making garden - 
baſkets, eſpecially in places not conveniently. 
fituated near proper baſket- makers: ſo that a 
{mall plat or e-row of Ofiers would. be 
very uſeſul in oſt garden Kn, 

; . ere 


OST 


Therefore, for the above occaſions, in 
neral gardens, or others of -{ome aw Bead 1h 
extent, nurſeries, &c. ſhould introduce a ſmall 
plantation, leſs or more, of the beſt Oſier kinds, 
on ſome low moiſt ſituation, near water it 
poſſible, or in a row along the ſides of an 
erben adjoining rivulet, brook, pen 
or 1 itch, planted in the ſpring, Febru- 
ary, or March, in cuttings of young ſhoots 
cut down low, to within about fix or eight 
inches of the ground, to form ſtools ; they will 

dae. grow, RN below, and ſhooting 
_ ſtrongly at top, and furniſh a production of 

rods and twigs the ſame year for cutting ar the 


» 


- 1 


proper ſeaſon for the aàfore- mentioned pur- 


poſes; and will continue producing a ſimilar 
crop for cutting annually, a quantity of which 
ſhould always be cut in winter, or early in 
ſpring, tied in bundles, and they will continue 
good for the above uſes many months; and 
when dry, being thrown into water, it will 
render them fopplc and pliant. Sce SALIX. 
For the above occaſions there are different 
ſorts of Oſiers, ſuch as the yellow, green, pur- 
ple, Dutch Oſier, wire Oſier, &c. and ſome 
others, as explained under the article SaLIx. 
OSTEOSPERMUM, Hard-ſeed, com- 
monly called Hard-ſeeded Chry/anthemum. 
This- genus furniſhes ſhrubby exotics for 
the -houſe collection, riſing with ſhrubby 
durable ſtems, branching ſeveral feet high, 
garniſhed with oval and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and the branches terminated by yellow com- 
pound flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Ne- 
ceſſaria. | 
Charaders. 
having a ſimple, hemiſpherical, many-parted 
cup. CoRoLLA, a compound radiated flower, 
of many ſmall florets, being funnel-ſhaped, 
males in the diſk or middle, and flat tongue- 
ſhaped females in the radius. STAMINA, in 
the males, five very ſhort filaments, and cy- 
lndric anthere. PrisTILLUM, in the females, 
a globular germen, flender ſtyle, and an emar- 
ginated ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none; in 
each female floret a ſingle ſeed, as hard as bone. 
The plants-of this genus are moſtly natives 
of Africa, and require ſhelter of a green-houſe 
here in winter. ; 
The ſpecies of moſt note, are 
1. OsTEOSPERMUM moniltferum. 
Moniliferons African Oſtes um.] Hath 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching ſix or eight feet 
high, having a ſmooth gray bark; oval, ſer- 
rated, thick, hoary, alternate leaves, on de- 
current foot-ſtalks; and the branches termi- 
nated by cluſters of yellow flowers. " 
2. Os8TEOSPERMUM Hum. 


: 


— 


CALxx, a compound flower, 


. 'OSY 


Piſiferous Cape Ofteoſpermum.)] Hath A 
ſhrubby ſtem, ral ce thi 0 eight feet 
high, having ſoft woolly branches; ſpear- 
ſhaped, pointed, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, on 
very ſhort, bordered fodt- ſtalks; and the 
branches terminated by cluſters of yellow 
flowers. | | 
5 + OSTEOSPERMUM ſpinoſum, _ | 

prnous African Oftcoſpermum.] Hath a 
low ſhrubby ſtem, branching three or four 
feet high, armed with branchy ſpines; oblong, 
narrow, clammy leaves, placed irregularly ; 
2 _ branches terminated by yellow flowers 

2 27 | 
4. OsTEosPERMUM 8 
. Swag Etliapian Oſteoſpermum.] Hath 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching four or five feet 
high; ſpear-ſhaped, entire, ſmooth, decurrent 
leaves, placed almoſt imbricatim; and the 
branches terminated by yellow flowers ſingly, 

55 8 cæruleum. 

we-flowering African Ofteoſpermum.)] Hath 
a ſhrubby e or Ga, feet 
high, winged leaves with pinnæ dentated, and 
branches terminated by ſky-blue flowers. 

All theſe Offeoſpermums are durable in root, 
ſtem, and branches, retaining their leaves moſt 
part of the year: the firſt Bit is that which 
is the moſt common in the Engliſh gardens. 
They flower in ſummer; the flowers are uni- 
verſally compound and radiated; rarely ſuc- 
ceeded by good ſeeds in England. 

The plants muſt always be kept in pots for 
moving to ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter, 
and managed as myrtles and other green-houſe 
ſhrubs. N= 

Their propagation is by cuttings any time 
in ſummer. Chuſe the r Re hich 
plant in pots, ſeveral in each, giving water 
and occaſional ſhade, for a month or ſix weeks, 
when they will be rooted; and before winter 
ſhould be potted off ſeparately, and placed 
n_ other green-houſe exotics. 

OSYRIS, Poet's Caffia, Of this genus is 
one low ſhrubby ſpecies of France and Italy, 
retained in our ſhrubby collections; a reſident 
of ſtony, rocky, and ſandy places, requiring a 
ſimilar fituation in its garden culture. 

Claſs and order, Diecia Triandria. 

Charafers.] Male, CALYx, monophyllous 
turbinated, and cut into three ſegments. Co- 
ROLLA, none. STAMINA, three yery ſhort, 
filaments, and ſmall roundiſh autheræ. Fe 
male, the calyx and corolla, as the male. Pis- 
TILLUAM, a roundith turbinated germen, under 


the calyx, ſhort ſingle ſtyle, with a ſtigma 


divided into three ſpreading ſegments. PERI- 
CARPIUM, a globular, umbilicated, unilocu- 


lar berry, containing 5 ſeed, which is a globu- 
55 2 


lar 
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hr officulum, filliog the pericarpium, and as 
hard as a ſtone. 
zes is, 
SYRIS ahb, 


* 


x . 
Flite Ohris, or . Peet's Cafſia.] A low 


ſhrubby ſtem, branching two feet high, adorn- 
ed with long, narrow, acute-pointed, bright- 

reen leaves; and ſmall whitiſh yellow, or 
yellowiſh- green flowers, ſucceeded by middle- 
ized, roundiſh berries, ripening of a bright- 
red colour : lowering in June. 

This ſmall ſhrubby exotic is retained in 
our gardens for variety, and for the beauty of 
its fruit ; is generally propagated by ſowing the 
berries in autumn as foon as npe, in ſome 
gravelly, ſtony, or fimilar fituation, on the fide 
of ſome riting ground, which may either be in 
the places wie intended the plants are to 
remain, as the moſt ſucceſsful, or in a nur- 
ſery- bed for tranſplanting; and as the ſeeds 
often remain two years before they vegetate, 
keep the places clear from weeds, during that 
interval, till the plants appear, and afterwards 
as occaſion requires. 

OTHONNA, African Ragwort. _ 

The plants of this genus are ſhrubby and 
under-ſhrubby ever-green exotics of Africa, 
for the green-houſe, riſing from about two to 
four or hve feet high, ornamented with pin- 
natifid and entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and the 
b terminated by compound radiated 
yellow flowers. 3 

Claſs and order, Syngencſia Polygamia Ne- 
ceſſaria. 5 

Charatters.]J Cal vx, a compound radia- 
ted flower, having a _ OY CUP» 
divided into eight or twelve parts. COROLLA» 
2 compound radiated flower, of numerous 
ſmall florets, the middle or diſk compoſed of 


many tubular male florets, and the ray of 
eight or twelve flat, tongue-ſhaped, tridented, | 


female florets. STAMINA. in the male florets, 
five ſhort filaments, and long cylindric an- 
therz. P1sTILLUM, in the females, an oblong 
germen, flender ſtyle, and a ſimple bifd ſtig- 
ma, large and reflexed. PERICARPIUM, 
none ; each female floret is ſucceeded by one 
oblong ſeed, crowned with down, lodged in 
the permanent ay 

The moſt noted ſpecies are, 

1. OTHoxnnA pettimata. 

PeHinated-leaved Othenna.] Hath a ſhrub- 

ſtem, branching numerouſly two or three 
feet high, the branches covered with a hoary 
down; oblong, pinnatifid, hoary, white leaves, 
being cut pinnatifid-wife almoſt to the mid 
rib, into many narrow parallel ſegments, ar- 
ranged in a pectinated manner, or reſembling 
the teeth of a comb; and at the axillas and 
7 


| by large yellow flowery, with 


| 


| 


N 


| 
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ends of the branches long pedunculi, terminated 
with ſpreading rays. 
2. OTHONNA abratanifolia. 1 
Abrotanum-leaved Othanna.} Hath a low, 
ſhrubby, jointed fem, branching about two 


feet high; thick, finely multind- pinnated. 
ſouthernwood-like leaves, and the branches 


terminated by yellow flowers. 
3: OTHONNA caoranaprfolia, | 
oron»pus-leaved Othanna.] Hath a ſhrubby 
ſtem, branching four or five feet high; ſpear- 
ſhaped, narrow lower leaves, the upper ones 
finuated and indented ; and the branches termi- 
nated by umbellate cluſters of yellow flowers. 
5 Or e A er oagr K 
Cheiri-leaved creepi rican wet. 
Under-ſhrubby TO rooting talks, vox 
ſpear-ſhaped trinervous entire leaves. | 
OTHONNA bulboſa. 
rt. ] With herba- 


f F. bert African Ragu 
ceous-like and ſhrubby ſtalks; oblongiſh. 


wedge-ſhaped, naked, petiolated leaves; and 
long peduncles, ſuſtaining each one flower. 
arietics.] Egg-oval leaved—ſpear-ſhaped 
leaved—ſpear- elhptic leaved—lincar-leaved— 
radical-pinnated-leaved—ſhrubby, with ſpear- 
pointed leaves. | 5 
Theſe ſhrubs flower in ſummer and au- 
tumn: the flowers are in general compound 
and radiated, continuing in ſucceſſion two or 
three months, but are rarely ſucceeded by good 
ſeed in our gardens, 
They are proper furniture for the gr 
houſe collection, and being tender muſt always 
be kept in pots for moving to ſhelter in win- 
ter; they will have a very pretty effect in this 
collection, both by their m ob growth, 
leaves, and flowers: managing them generally 
as directed for. other ſhrubby exotics of the 
green-houſe. See GREEN-HousE PLANTS. 
Their propagation is by ſlips and cuttings 
of the young ſhoots, planted any time in 
ſummer, before the latter end of July, either in 
pots, or in a bed or border, watered and ſhaded 
occaſionally from the ſun, till rooted, which, 
they wall effect the ſame ſeaſon; or if the 
are covered cloſe with hand-glaſſes and ſhaded, 
it will facilitate their rooting :, early in autumn 
pot them ſeparately, and manage them as other, 
reen-houſe ſhrubs. ; : 
OXALIS, Wood-ſorrel. 
This genus furniſhes ſeveral perennial her- 
baceous plants, ſome hardy for the flower- 
borders, and others. for the green-houſe col- 
lechon ; producing large five-parted flowers. 
Claſs and Order, Decandria Pentagynia. 
Charafers.] CALYx, an acute, very ſhort 
five-parted cup. CoRoLLA, five-parted, coho - 


| 


ring by their claws, erect, obt ag" ct 


OX'A 


ginated. STAMINA, ten ca 


filaments, 


topped with Troundiſh furrowed antherz. | 


PisriLLox, a five-angled , with five 
fiender ſtyles and blunt ſtigmata. PERICAR- 
PIUM, a five-cornered capſule, with five cells 
containing roundiſh ſeeds. 33 
The moſt material ſpecies are, 
Hardy kinds. 

1. Ox ALIS acetoſellWa. 

Common vod. ſorrel.] Hath ſcaly jointed 
roots, from the crown of which ariſe ternate 
leaves, compoſed of three heart-ſhaped piloſe 
folioles on long flender footſtalks; the flowers 
come out on long footſtalks, each ſupporting 
a large white flower. 
VFViariety.] With a purple flower. 
2. Ox ALIS firifa. eee 
Erect American M vod. ſorrel.] Hath an ereQ 
herbaceous ſtalk, eight or nine inches high; 
the leaves are compoſed of three lobes, and 
the flowers come out in an umbel 
flender footſtalks. 


upon long 


The firſt ſpecies is a native of England, and 


| 
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4. Oxa Lis caprina. 25 ; 
 Goat's-foot Mood. Sorrel. } Hatha bulbous 
root, with «ſmooth ternate leaves on flender 
footſtalks; the flowers are yellow and large, 
growing in umbels on long foot-ſtalkks. 
7 OxALI1s verſicolor. : 
arious-firiped flowered Wood-Sorrel ] Hath 
a brown bulbous root, with an erect _ 


ſtalk ſupporting ternate leaves, compoſed each 
of three linear fliff folioles indented at their 


ends, and on flender footſtalks; the flowers 
are ſupported er peduncles, each ter- 
1 a pale-coloured flower, ſtriped on 
the back edge of the perals with a lively red, 
and when the flower is not expanded, give it a 
wg: elegant appearance. | 
6. Ox AL ts zncarnata. 5 
Fleſi- coloured Oxalis] The ſtalk ſome- 
what branchy, bulb- bearing trifoliate leaves 
in whorls, having heart-ſhaped lobes, and pe- 
duncles with purpliſh-whitiſh flowers. 
* OxAL1s flava. 
ellow Mood. Sorrel.] Wich leaves trifo- 


* 


will chrive in any ſhady place; and, if the] liate, the lobes divided in two, and footſtalks 


feeds. of both ſorts are ſown in any ſha 
ation, plenty of plants will ariſe for a tupply 
ithout much trouble. "Fs 

Tender Green-houſe kinds. 
3 Ox Ats purpurea. 

| Purple Nod Sorrel.] Hath a roundiſh 
bulbous root; the leaves are ternate, com- 
poſed of pilous heart-ſhaped folioles, ſtanding 
on long iks; from between the leaves 
ariſe the footſtalks, each ſupporting a large 
purple flower. | 


1 


- 


o 


ſitu- | having one yellow flower. 


Prepagation.] The laſt five ſpecies are in- 
creaſed by oti-ſets from their bulbous roots 
(which are produced in tolerable plenty) at 
the time when the leaves are decayed, plant- 
ing two or three off-ſets in a ſeparate por of 
| light mould, and plant them in the green- 
houſe, or under a frame of glaſs during the 


winter. 


[ 
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EONIA, Peony. 

This genus furniſhes large herbaceous 
flowery perennials, moſtly of the tuberous- 
rooted kind; having roots compoſed of large 
fleſhy tubers, ſending up ſtrong annual ſtalks, 
from one or two to three feet high, garniſhed 
with large, many-lobed; ſpreading leaves, and 
terminated by very large, pentapetalous, poly- 
andrious-flowers. 

Claſs. and order, Polyandria Digyma. 
Charaters.) CaALyx, hve roundiſh, con- 
cave, reflexed, equal leaves. CoRoLLA, hve 


large, roundith, concave, ſpreading I 


PE O 


[STAMINA, numerous ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, and large, oblong, quadrangular, erect 
antheræ. PISTILLUM, two or three downy 
germina, no ſtyles, but oblong, compreſſe 
obtuſe, coloured ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, 
two or three oval-oblong, ſpreading, retlexed, 
downy, univalvular, unilocular capſules, hav- 
f 

ing many oval ſeeds. i 

There are only two ſpecies common to 
our gardens; one ot which, however, com- 
mon Peony, admits of many elegant varieties, 
with both fingle and double flowers; but the 
doubles being remarkably large, and the petals 


multiplied 


| 


a yard or two feet high, or more; garniſhed 


are very ornamental in their flowers, particu- 


PXO 


ere conſiderably more beautiful and eſtimable 
than the ſingles, which have only five petals, 
according to ir .chara#eriflic deſcription; 
but the petals are innumerable in the double 


rarĩeties, forming a, fine full flower, much the ground at the approach of wiuter. 


rger than the biggeſt double roſe. bes 
The ſpecies are, 

1. Pxox1a officinalis. + 46:55 $467 
Commun Officinal Peony.) Hach a large 
root, compoſed of many thick fleſhy tubers, 


hanging by ſtrings to the main head, upright, 
round, A uk" Pooh ſtalks, branching halt 


h 


with very large, many-lobed leaves, compoſed 
of oblong- oval folioles, ſpreading widely all 
around, and the ſtalk and UA. terminat- 
ed by large deep-red flowers ſingly, having 
numerous ſtamina, with yellow antheræ; 
ſurrounding two, three, or more germina, 
ſucceeding to ſo many capſules, opening lon- 
gitudinally, and diſcover their feed, vally 
ripening to a dark- purple, or blackiſh colour. 
Flowering in May and June. 1 
Of this ſpecies there are two noted varie- 
ties, called Male Peony, and Female Peony ; 
each of which pede alſo ſome va- 
el Þ J Hach lobated, dark-green 
ale Peony. ath t 
leaves, having large oval folioles cut on the 
ſides, and very large, ſingle, red flowers, 
ſucceeded by capſules remarkable for turnin 
backward, opening and diſplaying their 
_ together with the numerous ſeeds in a 
ngularly agreeable manner, appearing ve 
Joan after the flower is paſt. . 
Female Peony.]—Hath uncqually lobated 
-green leaves, with narrow lobes, more 
frequently cut on the edges, and ſmaller deep 
purple * b 
theſe two principal Farieties are the fol- 
Wc . Double eee he 
red-flowered—double purple-flowered—dou- 
ble roſe-coloured—double white-flowered— 
double black-flowered Portugal deep-red 


ſweet-ſcented Peony — Conſtantinople large ſeeds 


blood-red Peony— dwarf white Peony. 
All theſe ſorts, conſidered as flowery plants, 


* doubles. | | | 
plants have alſo great merit for me- 
dial uſes. 
2. P&ONLA tenuiſolia. | 
Small Narow-leaved Peony.} Hath a thick, 
fleſhy, creeping root; upright unbranchin 
ſtalks, ning a foot and a half high; ſmallich 
multipartite leaves, having the lobes divided 
into a multitude of natrow ſegments, and the 


ET) . 
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- multiplied in many ſeries to the very centre.] Both theſe ſpecies of Pœunia, and all the 


varieties, are perennial in root, but annual in 
ſtalk and leaves; _ in ſpring, form lar 
buſhy plants, having the flowers erect in t 
midſt of them; and wholly die gradually to 


y flower in May and June, continuin 
in beauty a month or fix weeks: the flowers 
are very large in the firſt ſpecies-and varieties; 
and in their ſingle or characteriſtie ſtate, in 
all the ſorts, conſiſt of fave large roundiſh 
petals ; but in the doubles the petals are mul- 
tiplied in many ſeries inward to the centre, 
forming very large full lowers, which in moſt 
of the ſorts are ſucceeded by plenty of ripe 
ſeed in autumn, by which the plants may. be 
raiſed in the common ground in great abun- 
dance, as well as by of- ſets of the roots. See 
their Propagetion. + 4 | 

All the ſorts are hardy plants that will flou- 
riſh in any common ſoil of a garden in al- 
moſt any ſituation, either in open expoſures. 
or under ſhade of trees, &c. and will abide 
by the roots a great number of years, flower 
annually, and increaſe exceedingly by off-ſers 
for propagation. #1 50112 
are proper ornaments as flowery 
plants, for large borders and other compart- 
ments, and may be had at all the public nur- 
ſeries. Obſerving that the beſt ſeaſon for re- 
moving them is in autumn, when their ſtalks 
and leaves are decayed; planting one here 
and there in different parts, placing them with 
the crown of the root a little within the ſur- 
face of the carih, and at a yard at leaſt di- 
ſtance from other plants, for they extend them 
ſelves widely every way, aſſuming a large 
buſhy growth; which, together with their 
conſpicuous large flowers, exhibit a fine a 
pearance, and are often planted at the termi- 
nation corners of large borders adjoining prin- 
cipal walls, diſplaying a buſhy growth in their 
foliage and flowers. 

After the flowers are gone, the capſules 
opening lengthways, diſcover their coloured 
very ornamentally, eſpecially that called 
the Male Peony and varieties; and to forward 
this, may flit the capſules open on the inſide at 
the proper valve, whereby they will expand 
_ ſooner, and diſplay their beautiful red 

The plants may be ſuffered to remain ſeve- 

1 years unremoved, till the Toots are in- 
icreaſed into very large bunches, and may 
then be taken up, when the ſtalks decay, i 
autumn, divided and replanted, in their allot- 
ted places, as above. t 

\ Their Propagation, Wc. 


+ 


— 


ſtalks terminated by red flowers placed ſingly. 
| 


Their propagation 1s effected moſt n 
* monly 


OY monly by dividi me roots; but they may al- 
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fo be raiſed abundantly from feed. 
By dividing the Roots.—The' roots multi- 
ply alt by ers and the beſt time for re - 
abe, rz ſeparating them is Auguſt and 
September. When the ſtalks are decayed, then 
the whole root be taken up and" divided, 
each flip or otf-ſet- having at leaſt one eye or 
bud at its crown, will wes 4 a proper plant. 1 
would not, however, adviſe dividing them 
into very {mall ſlips, unleſs when as great an 
increaſe as poſſible is wanted: in which caſe; 
they may be divided as ſmall as may be, pro- 
vided each ſet is crowned with one or more 
buds ; and in either caſe it is yeni oy 
be all planted again ſoon after ; for although 
theſe roots, if removed at the proper time as 
above, may upon occaſion be kept out of the 
round ſome time, yet when planted again 

n aſter their removal, they will flower 
much ſtronger ; obſerving; you may plant the 
larger off-ſets at once where they are to re- 
main; and the ſmaller ones in nurſery-beds 
to ſtand a year or two to gain ſtrength, then 
tranſplanted into their places of final deſtina- 

By Seed.— All the fingle-flowered kinds in 
3 produce plenty, and from which 

th ſingle and double - flowered. plauts are ob- 
tained, Autumn, ſoon after. the ſeed is ripe, 
is a very ſucceſsful ſeaſon for ſowing ; though 
it may alſo be performed in ſpring, and may 
be ſown. in any bed or border of * earth, 
either by broad-caſt, and raked in, or in ſhal- 
low drills, fix inches aſunder, covering the 
feeds half an inch deep: they will readily 
come up in April or May ; keep them clean 
from weeds, and give moderate waterings in 
dry weather ; 1 as it is proper they ſhould 
remain two ſeaſons in the ſeed- bed, it is adviſ- 
able in autumn to ſpread an inch depth of light 
earth over the ſurface of the bed: the next 
year, in September, tranſplant them - where 
they are to remain. 

ANAX, Genſeng. 

This genus e hei baceous and ſhrub- 
by perennials, of China and Tartary, much 
celebrated as valuable medicinals, by the na- 
tives of thoſe countries, as a ſovercign remedy 
far all diſorders; retained in our gardens for 
variety; ſome hardy for the open borders, and 
one tender for the ſtove; all of low growth, 
nx with quinate, trifoliate and ternate 

aves; and terminated by umbels and laoſe 
ſpikes or bunches of pentapetalous flarets. . 
Claſs and order, Polygamia Diæcia. 


| 


po | 


Characters. ] Hermaphrodute.. Ca LYX; the 


fawers in a cloſe equal umbel, having an in- 


* 


them into a bed or border of 1 
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volucrum, compoſed” of ſeveral awl-ſhaped; 
permanent leaves, and a ſmall proper cup. Co- 
ROLLA, the general flower uniform, the florets 
formed each of five oblong, recurved petals. 
STAMINA, five filaments, and ſingle antheræ. 
P1STILLUM, a roundiſh germen, under the 
corolla, two ſtyles, with imple ſtigmas. PE- 
RICARPIUM, a heart-haped, umbilicated, bi- 
locular berry with two ſeeds, Male. CaLyx; 
a ſingle, round umbel, with an involucrum, 

compoſed of ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped, ſeſſile fo- . 
lioles, and a turbinated, entire, coloured pe- 

rianthium or cup. CoroLLa, five oblong, . 
narrow, obtuſe, reflexed petals, attached to 
the cop. STAMINA; five filiform filaments, 

with ſimple anthere. 

Of this genus, three ſpecies are-retained i 
our gardens; vin- | 
Tivo hardy herbaceous Perennials. 

t. PAN Ax quinquefo/za. 

Five-leaved Genfeng.] Hath a taper, fleſhy 
root, browmth without, yellow within, from 
which riſes an upright, reddiſh ſtalk, about a 


| 


| foot high, dividing above into three or four 


branches, garniſhed with quinate, high-green 
leaves of five ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, hairy fo- 
lioles; and flowers terminating the branches 
in an umbel, appearing in June, ſucceeded” 
by ripe ſeeds in Auguſt. 
2. PAN Ax trifohata. | 
Three-leaved Genſeng.] Hath a ſmall, . 
taper, fleſhy. root, trifoliate leaves, deeply 
cut on the s; and footſtalks, ſupporting 
terminal bunches of ſmall greeniſh flowers. 
Tender Shrubby kind for the Stove. 
| 2. Panax aculeata. 
rickly Shrubby Genſeng.] ' Riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, dividing into branches, armed 
with recurved prickles, at the baſe and top of 
the petiole; garniſhed with ternate, or trifo- 
liate-leaves, and flowers produced in bunches, 
near the extremities of the branches. | 
The firſt and ſecond ſpecies are hardy, her- 
baceous perennials. cultivated in our gardens - 
for variety, and occaſionally as medicmal 
plants, being of great eſtimation in China as 
a univerſal medicine, the roots being the uſe- 
ful parts, are of an agreeable, bitter flavour, 
and when chewed,. diffuſes. an agreeable - 


warmth over the whole body, and is affirmed 


to bea ſovereign reſtorative, and great ſtrength- 


ener: they are propagated in our gardens by 


ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, in àa moderate 
hot-bed: and when che plants are come up 
two or three inches in growth, tranſplant. 
ight good earth, 


to remain. TORT | 
The third ſpecies is a tender ſhrubby plant, 


i 


— 
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requiring 2 conſtant reſidence in the ſtove tuation, and a light foil, and ſheltered occa- 
it is propagated by layers and cuttings in the jr may adive ſevere froſt, Where they will 
ſummer mo | AA jabide for many years by the root, renewin 
. PANCRATIUM {Pearcratizm: Lily) Sea] their leaves and flower-ftalks annually, a 
| | Daffodil. ++» ©: Jincreaſe freely by off-ſets; on | 
This genus conſiſts of large bulbous-root- | Tender Kinds for the 'Hot- Houſe.” 
ed, herbaceous, _—y perennials, of very] Theſe ſorts being tender” exotics from the 
ornamental appearance tor the pleaſure-ground | warm parts of the Indies, in this country 
and ſtove collection, having very large bul- | muſt be kept in pots, in order for being plac 
bous roots, crowned with lon * Foun. ſame [always in the hot-houſe, where they will ex⸗ 
very narrow, others broad ; —1 upright robuſt hibit their beautiful fragrant flowers at diffe- 
flower- ſtalks, from one to two or chree feet | rent times of the year. [313 
high, terminated by a large ſpatha, or ſheath, | 3. PancraTIUM zeylanicum. 195 
ing ſome many, others but one or two, | Ceylon Unifloraus Pancratium. ] Hath a large 
hexapetalous, liliaceous, white flowers, of oval, bulbous root, crowned with narrow 
great beauty and fragrance. erect leaves, a foot long; an upright, firm, 
| Claſs and order, — Afonogynia. naked flower-ſtalk, fifteen or eighteen inches 
Charatters.] CaLvyx, an oblong ſpatha, | high, terminated by a uniflorous ſpatha, pro- 
opening on one ſide, p many flowers, | truding one large white flower, having reflex- 
and withers. CokoLLA, ſix ſpear-ſhaped | ed petals. 
and in the middle a monopetalous, 4. PANCRATIUM mexicanum. - 
funnel-ſhaped nectarium, ten or twelve-part- | Afexican Biflorms Pancratium.] Hath a 
ed, and fpreading at top. SrAMixA, fix large bulbous root, crowned with furrowed 
awl-ſhaped filaments inſerted into the brim of | leaves, a foot long, and two or three inches 
the nectarium, and oblong incumbent anthe- | broad; an upright naked flower ſtalk, about 
re. PISTILLUM, an obtuſe trigonal germen [a foot high, terminated by a biflorous ſpatha, 
under the corolla, long filiform ſtyle, and | protruding two large white fragrant flowers. 
an obtuſe ſtigma. PeRIcARPIUM, a round-| F. PANCRATIUM caribbeun. q 
ith, trigonous, trilocular capſule, having many | Caribbean Multiflorous Pancratinm.)] Hath 
_ globular feeds. a very large bulbous root, crowned with 
Oft this genus there are two hardy ſpecies ior? She! x moderately-broad, longitudinal- 
for the pleaſure garden, and five tender kinds | ly-ribbed leaves; an upright, | thick, firm, 


for the ſtove. naked flower-ſtalk, two feet high, or more, 
Hardy Kinds. terminated by a multiflorous ſpatha, 'protrud- 
1. PANCRATIUM maritimum. ing many very large, white fragrant flowers. 


Common Sea Daffodil.) Hath a very large, | 6. PancrRATIUM ambornenſe. 

oblong, bulbous, dark-coated root, crowned | Amboyna Broad-leaved Multiflorous Pancras 
with tongue-ſhaped leaves a foot long, encom-¶tium.] Hath a large, oval, white bulbous 
paſſed at bottom with a ſort of ſheath 3 amidſt | root, crowned with oval, nervous, or | 
them an vpright, robuſt, naked flower-ſtalk, | ly ribbed leaves, feven or eight inches long, 
foot and à half high, furmounted by a mul- | and five or ſix broad, growing on ſhort foot- 
tiflorous ſpatha, profruding ſeveral large | ſtalks ; and an upright, thick, naked flowers 
white flowers, having plane petals. Flower-| ſtalk, near two feet high, terminated by a 
. ing in the latter end of Auguſt or in Septem- | multiflorous ſpatha, protruding many large 

ber. | white flowers. | 
It grows naturally on the ſea-coaſt of France Fariety.} With broad, oval, acuminated” 
and — 0 : leaves, and very fragrant flowers. 4 | 
2. PANCRATIVUNM 2/lyricum. 7. PANCRATIUM tarolimnianum. © 
Hllyrias Multzflorous Puncratium.] Hatha] Carolina Multiflorous Pancratium.] Hatha 
large, oval, bulbous, dark-coated root, crown- | roundiſh, bulbous root, crowned with very 
ed with ſword-ſhaped leaves, a foot and a half| narrow leaves, a foot long; and an upright, 
long, and two inches broad; an upright,| robuſt, naked flo wor- ſtalk, eight or nine 
thick, ſucculent, naked flower ſtalk, near two} inches high, terminated by mulriflorous ſpa- 
feet high, terminated by a multiflorous ſpatha, | tha, protruding ſeveral flowers, having the 
pr ing ſix or * white flowers, having} ſtamina as long as the nectarium. 9 | 
the ſtamina longer than the nectarium. Flow- All theſe plants are perennial in root, but 
ering in June and July. annual in ſtalk, which always decay ſoon af- 
Boch theſe hardy Pancratiums proſper in the | ter the flower is paſt. 17 & 0 een 
open ground, but muſt have a warm dry f3-}, Their ſeaſon of flowering is different: the 
| | two 


— 


— 
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two hardy ſorts flower here pretty conſtantly! 
at the times mentioned in their. deſcription ; 
and as to the tender kinds, they often exhibit 
their flowers in our ſtoves in the middle of 
winter, ſometimes in ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn; and ſometimes they flower two or 
three times a year, ſo that one or other of them 
exhibit flowers at almoſt all ſeaſons. The 
flowers of all the ſorts conſiſt each of ſix pe- 
tals, and a monophyllous nectarium in the 
centre, all are v ornamental, and moſt 
of them exceedingly fragrant ; but rarely any 
of the ſorts, except the Pancratium illyricum, 
furniſh ripe ſeeds in theſe parts. 

They all increaſe in tolerable plenty in root 
by off-ſets for propagation. 


All the ſorts have great elegance in their 


flowers, and moſt of them are enriched with} 


a delightful fragance, and demand our attention 
for culture in the pleaſure-garden and ſtove. 
The two hardy forts are proper for the 
pleaſure-garden, but ſhould have a warm 
ſituation, and light ſoil : the ſeaſon for plant- 
ing them is autumn, that is, the roots being 
taken up when their leaves decay, thould be 
planted again ſoon after ; placing them three 
or four inches deep, and they will flower the 
year following ; ſuffering the roots to remain 
unremoved two or three years; when they 
will be increaſed by off-ſets, and ſhould be 
taken up and ſeparated, See their Propaga- 
tion. 

Obſerve, in ſevere froſts it will be proper 
to cover the ground over the roots with litter, 


to protect them. 
he five tender ſpecies muſt be planted in 
large pots, and placed in the hot-houſe : the 


ſeaſon for planting and tranſplanting them 1s 
when their leaves decay; obſerve this, and 
plant one root in each pot, which plunge in 
the bark-bed of thè ſtove, where let them 
always remain; and here they will flower 
ſtrong at their uſual ſeaſons, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly by off-ſets, 
Propagation of all the Sorts. 

All the ſorts are propagated by off-ſcts of 
the root, like other bulbs, which may be 
ſeparated every ſecond or third year, or ac- 
cording as they multiply ; the proper time for 
which is when their leaves decay; play 
the off-ſets of the hardy ſorts in nurſery- 
for a year, then tranſplanted where they are to 
remain ; and thoſe of the tender kinds plant 
in ſeparate pots, plunging them in the bark- 
bed. Thoſe of all the ſorts will flower, ſome 
probably the firſt ſeaſon, but all in good per- 
feQtion the ſecond year, and in their turn fur- 
niſh a proper ſupply of off-ſets for increaſe. 
| PANDANUS, rew Pine, | 


| PAP. 


| Conſfiſts of a curious ſtove exotic of herba- 
ceous, perennial 1 riſing with numer⸗ 
ous, long, pointed leaves, and dicecious apetal- 
ous flowers. ao „ 
Claſs and order, Dizcia Monandria. 
Charafters.) CALyx, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, the male conſiſtin 
of alternate ſeſſile ſpathæ, with ere, oblong, 
pointed, ſeſſile antheræ, inſerted on the 3 
cations of the thyrſe; the female conſiſts of 
four connivent terminal ſpathæ, with globoſe 
ſpadix, containing a number of fructifications. 
There is no corolla. The PisTiLLUM con- 
tains a number of five-angled, ſeſſile germina, 
Style, none; but two marginated, heart-ſhaped 
ſtigmas. PERIcARIUN, a large, globoſe, 
compound fruit with oval ſolitary ſeeds. 
There is only one ſpecies, viz. 
PANDANUS odoratiſſimus. 5 
Sweet-Scented Pandanus, or Screw Pine. 
Hath a fibry, thick, perennial root, crown 


. 


dry | by many pointed, ſerrated leaves, four or five 


feet along, ariſing the root, growing in a 
ſcrew-like manner towards the hop. he 


they become more erect; the whole plant is 
like the ananas, but larger, and makes a moſt 
noble appearance: it has not produced flowers 
in England: but as theſe are not conſpicuous, 
che beauty of the plant conſiſts. in its large 
ſpreading foliage. 

It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds brought from thence: theſe 
muſt be ſown in pots, and plunged in the hot- 
bed, and kept conſtantly in the bark-bed in 
the ſtove. 3 
PaANICULA, Panicle; a mode of flower- 
ing, in which the common flower-ſtalk 
branches into ſeveral ſmaller, diſperſed. along 
its ſides; and theſe ſmaller ones are again va- 
riouſly ſub- divided into others; each diviſion 
ſupporting flowers and fruit, hanging looſely : 
ſuch as a head of oats, and many other 
plants. . 

A Panicle is of two ſorts, diffuſe, and co- 

arctate. | | | 

A diffuſe Panicle {Panicula diffu/a) is when 

the partial flower-ſtalks, or pedicles, diverge, 

and the fructifications hang looſe, ſo as to 

form in the whole a ſpreading looſe panicle. . 
A coarctate Panicle { Panicula coarttata) is 


${ when the pedicles approach pretty cloſe to- 


gether, ſo as to form a narrow ; 
nicle. 


PAPAVER, Poppy. 5 
The plants.of this genus are hardy, herba- 
ceous, hbrous-rooted, flowery plants; prin- 


ight pa- 


cipally annuals and perennials, for ornament 
in gardens, and for medicinal uſe ; riſing with 
upright ſtälks, from one to three feet high, 


gar⸗ 


sE 
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garniſhed with large, deeply-jagged, and pin- 
berni 21 


natiſid leaves, and.termina 
petalous polyandfaus flowers. N 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Mensgynia. 
CO CALYx is oval, compoſ- 
ed of two oval, concave, indented leaves, that 
ſoon fall of. CokolLA, four large, roundiſh, 
plane, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, numer- 
ous ſhortiſh filaments, and oblong, compreſſed, 
erect antherz. P1STILLUM, a large roundiſh 
5 no ſtyle, but the en crowned 
y a target-ſhaped, plane, radiated ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, 2 V 
oval, unilocular Beg? £ 
plane ſtigma, opening under it in ſeveral 
_ and is filled 3 very ſmall 


There are eight or nine ſpecies, and of 

which four only have claim to attention as 
ants; two annuals, and two peren- 
nals : the two former of which compriſe ma- 
ny varieties in reſpect to the fize,/yarious co- 
lourings, variegations, and doubſeneſs of their 
flowers, ſome of which are very beautiful, 
though all of them rather of a diſagreeable 
ſcent, aud of ſhort duration: the plants, how- 
ever, are deſigned by nature for excellent 
poſes in medicine; and both the annual and 
perenmal kinds may be employed to increaſe 
rariety in the pleaſure-garden; they are all 
very hardy and proſper any where. 
Annual Kinds. 

1. Papaver ſommferum. Fe 

Somniferous common Garden Poppy.] Riſes 
with *an. upright ſmooth ftalk, dividing and 
branching a yard or more high, garniſhed 
withlarge, deeply-jagged, amplexica \ 
leaves, and terminated by large, ſpreading, 
dark- purple, and other coloured flowers in 
the varieties, having ſmooth cups and capſules. 


large tetra- 


large, roundiſh, or 
, Crowned with the 


d 


| 


| 


| 


b 


in a 
NS ont duration, and in general of a diſ- 
| agreeable ſcent. | 
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very large, and the petals numerous; tot min 
a . full flower, exhibir a good . 
rden: the lowers, however, are but of 


| Moſt of the varieties of this ſpecies are of 
a ſomniferous nature, i. e. cauſing fleep : 
hence it is termed PAPAYER fommferim. 

The white officinal Poppy a variety of this 
ſpecies, is the principal medicinal fort; it of- 
ten grows five or ſix feet high, having lar 
flowers, both fingles and doubles, ſucceeded 
by very large heads, or capſules, as big as o- 
ranges, filled with very numerous ſeeds (about 
$000) ; and the heads are greatly uſed in me- 
dicine ; of which is made the diacodium of the 
ſhops ; likewiſe from the heads is extracted 
the opium in Turkey; and any part of the 
plant boiled in water, and ſweetened with ſu- 
gar, cauſes ſleep, but ſhould be uſed with 
caution, becauſe two large a quantity brings 
on death. The ſeed is alſo good in fevers and 
inflammatory diforders ; ſo that this variety in 
particular is propagated in great plenty for 
ſupplying the ſhops. _ | 

the varieties are raiſed commonly from 
ſeed in the open ground. 

2. PAPAVER RAA. * 

Riſes 


Wild, or Dwarf Corn Poppy. 
with an upright, hairy, . ſtalk, 


. 


ule ſmooth ] 


Flowering in June and July. 

The varieties of this ſpecies are numerous; 
many of which have great beauty, both in 
their amazing ſize, doubleneſs, and colour- 
in 


Varieties of this are,] White-flowered ofh- 
cinal Poppy, or Maw-ſced—white-ſecded of- 
_ ficinal Poppy double purple-flowered—dou- 
ble red-flowered—double white-flowered— 
double variegated purple-and-white-flowered 
—double variegated red-and-white flowered— 
double red-and-white ſpotted-flowered, or car- 
nation 2 curled- flo wered - dou- 
ble Toes owered—double feather-flowered 
—and alſo with ſingle flowers of each fort. 

Obſerve that as there are both ſingle and 
double flowers of all the abo se varieties, the 
ſingles having only four petals, have no merit 
as garden 9 but the double kinds being 


branching 


a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed with long, pinnatifid, deeply-cut, 
hairy leaves, and the ſtalk terminated by ma- 


ny red and other coloured flowers in the va- 
rieties; ſucceeded by globular ſmooth capſules. 


Flowering in June. 

This ſpecies is the wild red Poppy of the. 
corn fields, bur being improved by garden-cul- 
ture, many varieties of the flowers of diftzrent 
beautiful colours, and exceeding doublcneſs, 
have been obtained. | | 

Farieties are, ] Double red-flowered—doy- 
ble purple- flowered double white-flowered— 
double variegated flowered, or dwarf carna- 
tion Poppy, of many fine- coloured varieties 
and with ſingle flowers of all the above co» 
lours and var egations. 5 

Of che above yaricties of this ſpecies, the 
double kinds only merit attention as flower- 
plants ; the variegated forts in particular arc 
very beautiful ; but all the flowers of the va- 
rienes, like thoſe of the ſ{oinigiferous kinds, 
are but of ſhort duration. DE 
Perennial Kinds, with durable Roots, 

| nua Stalks. 
PAPAYER cambricum. . 

Cambrian, or Welch Poppy.] Hath a peren- 

nial root, crowned with pinnated, cut leaves ; 


but an- 


| upright, ſmooth, multiflorous ſtalks, a 


foot 
and 


*' 5 
* 


and a half high, garniſhed with ſmall pin- 
nated leaves, and terminated by many large 
yellow flowers; ſucceeded by oblong, imooth 
capſules. | Flowering in June. 

t grows ſpontancouſly in Wales, and ſome 
other parts of Britain, „ 8 
4. PAPAYER erientaleee. 
Oriental Scarlet Poppy] Hath a large, thick, 

rennial root; crowned with long, pinnated, 
awed leaves; upright, don, 56 uniflorous 
ſtalks, terminated — by one large, deep · red 
flower ; ſucceeded by oval, ſmooth capſules. 
Flowering in May. ; 8 “ 
- Fariety.] With double flowers. _ 
All theſe. ſpecies of Papaver flower princi- 
ally in June. and July, except the oriental 
kind, which commonly flowers in May: the 


flowers of all the ſorts are large, r 


the annuals, and in their ſingle ſtate conf! 
each of four large, roundiſh petals ; but the 
double flowers are compoſed of numerous 
petals, in ſeveral de of Iuxuriance in dif- 
ferent varieties, and in all the ſorts are ſucceed- 
ed by very large roundiſh capſules, filled with 
numerous very {mall ſeeds, ripening in autumn. 
As to their merit as garden-plants and pro- 
pagation, obſerve as follow : 

Annual ſorts. Both theſe ſorts furniſhing 
many varieties; with ornamental flowers, the 
doubles of which in particular make a pretty 
appearance in the compartments of the plea- 
ſure-garden, when diſpoſed here and there 
in patches, ſo that we ſhould procure ſeed of 
the fineſt doubles only, which my be ſown in 
autumn or ſpring, at once where the plants are 
to remain, in patches as above, covering it 
near a quarter of an inch deep; and when the 
plants are come up an inch or two high, thin 
them where too thick, to three or four in each 
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three inches high, hoe them out to a foot di- 


ſtance, there to ſtand to perfect their ſeeds. . 
Perennial Sorts. —Both theſe ſorts are em- 
ployed to form variety in large gardens ; they 
may be placed any where, and plants of both 
forts may be procured at the nurſeries in au- 
tumn or ſpring, planting them directly where 
my are to remain. DE Ts 
heſe two ſorts may be propagated by ſeed, _ 

and by parting the roots. | 
By ſeed. —Sow it in autumn, or early in 
ſpring, in any bed or border, and rake it in; 
when the plants are three or four inches high, 


[plant them out in nutſery- rows to remain till 


autumn, then tranſplant them where they are 
finally to remain, and will flower in ſummer 
following. | | 

By Roots.—In autumn, or early in ſpring, 
you may flip the roots, preſerving fibres to 
each ſlip, which planted, become proper plants, 
and will flower the following ſcaſon. 

PAPER FRAMES, a flight open or ſke- 
leton Frame-work of thin flips of wood, co- 
vered with oiled paper paſted thereon, and are 
very uſeful on ſeveral horticultural occaſions, 
principally ia ſummer. | | 

They are a ſort of temporary Frames, bene- 
ficial in ſome particular uſes, principally in 
the muy and general ſummer months, or oc- 
caſionally from the advanced part of ſpring 
(April) till the end of Auguil or September, 
both in defending ſome late hot-beds, and ſome- 
times in dne natural ground beds of cu- 
rious tender plants, ſeeds, cuttings, &c. and 
which being formed as above, in light, -open 
F a. of wood, either in a ridged form 
manner, with two ſloping ſides, longways, or 
arch-faſhion, in dimenſion five to ten feet 
long, three to four wide, and two to three feet 
perpendicular height; the wood-work is cover- 


patch ; here ang oy flower abundantly, ; ob- 


ſerving, when the flowers appear, to cut out fed with large ſheets of ſtrong white paper 


all ſuch plants whoſe flowers are of bad co- [paſted on ſecurely, and this, When dry, 
lours, and all ſingles and half doubles ; leav- | bruſhed over re ularly with linſeed oil, where- 
ing only the fine full double flowers: thus, bx by to reſiſt and ſhoot off the falling wet of 
reſerving only the beſt lowers, the blow will rains and dews, and to render it more pellu- 
ornamental; and will ripen plenty of ſeed, [cid to admit the rays of light, and heat of the 
which, if permitted to ſcatter, numbers of ſun ina proper degree; and is thus, when per- 
plants will riſe naturally. tectly dry, ready for placing over the beds, as a- 
The flowers, however, of all theſe annu- I bove, for the purpoſes required; in which 
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als are but of a ſhort continuance, which in 


very hot weather, are often but of one day's 


duration, but are ſucceeded by others on the, 
ſame plant; the large doubles having nume- 


rous petals, they, by falling daily, cauſe a lit- 


tering appearance. 3 
When deſigned to cultivate the ſomnĩferous 


kinds for uſe, may ſow the ſeed in any open 
ground. in drills a foot aſunder, or by broad- 
caſt and rake them in; and when the plants are 


i 
, 


the paper continues durable generally only one 
ſeaſon; but the Frame-work will laſt Teveral 
years, and may be freſh papered annually. 
Theſe kind of temporary Frames are uſeful 
on ſoine occaſions, in late hot-beds made in 
April and May, ſuch n in ſome of 


| the. hand-glaſs crops of melons, and occaſion- 


ally thoſe of cucumbers, but is more generally 
uſed in the former, which after having ad- 
vanced in growth, to fill and extend beyond 
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£ the compaſs of N in the end of | and afford a fine growing ſhade from the hot 
| | May, or in jut, the glaſſes bein then en-| rays of the mid-day fon. © 0 
_ tt removed Yao, Paper-Frames ate The fame Kind of Frames would be bene- 
07 laced over the bed, covering it therewith whol- | ficial in raiſing many forts of tender exotics 
ly in width and length, the runners of the plants | from ſmall cutnngs and flips in ſummer ; both 
being trained out regular along the ſurface, and of the woody kinds, herbaceous and ſnccu- 
the paper of the frames being previouſlyoiled, as lents, either planted in hot-beds, or fome 
before obſerved, thereby rendered proof againſ | ſorts in the natural earth, as the different kinds 
wet, and tranſparent, or fo pellucid as to ad- may require, and being covered cloſe with the 
mit the rays of light, and heat of the ſun, are | ſaid Paper-Frames, exclude the outward 
continued conſtantly over the plants, which | air, admit the light and influence of the fun 
are thereby protected from external injuries, | in a proper degree, and at the ſame time, as 
of inclement weather, either cold, or exceſ- before obſerved, gives a peculiar kindly ſhade 
five rains, winds, &c. likewiſe from the too to the cuttings moſt beneficially from its im- 
powerful heat of the ſun, as the paper both | mediate ſcorching heat, fo as in the whole 
admits the light and heat thereof, beneficially, | 27 will more freely emit roots in the earth, 
| to the proſperous growth of the plants and and ſhoots above in proportion, which ſhould, 
| fruit, and at the ſame time affords a peculiar in their advancing growth, have freſh air ad- 
| agreeable ſhade from its immediate ſcorching | mitted, leſs or more, according to the temper- 
rays; and by which protection, and the ne- [ature of the refpeCtive plants. ha 
cefſary culture of giving freſh air, occafional Thus from the foregoing intimations re- 
watering, and covering over the frame with | ſpecting Pap r- Frames, it may be obſerved, they 
mats, in bad weather, and caſual cold are adapted to be employed on ſeveral niſeful 
nights, the fruit generally ſets plentifully, and occaſions; and their conſtruction is ſimple, 
ripens in good perfection See Cucumis Melo. | eaſy and cheap, fo as every one may really 
Alſo occaſionally for late hot-bed cucum- | make them according as w ante. 
bers, in want of garden-frames, or hand- Jn their conſtruction, they may either be 
glaſſes for that purpoſe, the above Paper · frames formed ridge ſhaped, like the roof of an 
may be wholly uſed inſtead thereof, to place} houſe, or archways, like the tilt or cover of a 
over late hot-beds, made the middle or waggon, each of the length, width, and 
latter end of April and in Mav, and cither | height before ſuggeſted ; framed of thin flips 
ſeed or young cucumber Pe being put in, of and lath, or, if the arched form, with 
may place the ſaid Paper-Frames over the bed broad hoops ; though thoſe made ridge- form, 
at once, finally to remain, and with proper | with two floping fides, longitudinally, five to 
care in giving occaſional air, water, and co- | ten feet, according to the length intended, are 
vering over the frames with mats in cold rather the moſt eligible ; in either of theſe 
nights, and very hard rains, &c. as obſerved forms the Frames are conſtrued in an open 
25 the melons, may raiſe cucumbers to cut in manner, having the ribs or ſpars twelve inches 
tolerable plenty and perſection in May or June aſunder, firſt forming a bottom, frame, rather 
and July, though by this ſame means I have cut ſtronger than the other parts, and of the pro- 
very good fruit in May, and the plants continued per le and width, as above, with a ridge- 
in production two or three months, till thoſe piece ſupported at a proper height, extending 
ſown in the full ground in May, or Meng E the middle, then narrow fide rafters, 
of June, the ſeaſon for ſowing the natural [arranged from the bottom to the ridge rail at 
crops, arrived to full bearing in Auguſt. top, a foot diſtance, as above obſerved, both 
_ Theſe ſaid Paper-Frames might alſo be em- [for the advantage of paſting the paper regu- 
ployed occaſionally, in default of others, in the larly, and to admit a proper degree of light 
culture of raifing moſt of the leſs hardy or ten · between them, through the paper; but gene- 
derer annuals which are arranged in the ſecond | rally obſerving, if long frames, of ten feet, it 
claſs under the article Annual Plants; both in| would be proper to have one or two pannels 
ſowing them in hot-beds and warm borders of | on one ſide, eighteen inches or two feet width, 
natural earth, in April, &c. to forwardthe plants | to open outward with hinges; convenient for 
for tranſplanting into borders, beds, and pots, in [admitting air, and performing other occaſion- 
the middle or latter end of May and in June. | al culture; and, the whole being thus formed 
. Likewiſe Paper-Frames may be uſed ad- in the wood work, it is then proper to ex- 
 vantageouſly in  pricking-out many ſorts of tend lines of packthread croſs-ways the ribs, 
{mall tender ſeedling plants in the hot ſummer | going round each, level or even with the up- 
months, which will both defend them from | per ſurface of the frame, continuing two or 
” caſual unfavourable night air, heavy rains, &c, eter rows a foot aſunder, from lower 


part 
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and imerſeQing theſe firſt at the ſame diſtance, 
_— between the ribs of the frame-work, 
which arran nt of the lines, is of eſſential 
ſervice for che more effectual ſupport of the 
paper when paſted on the Frame, and ſtrength- 


en it againſt the power of - winds. and heavy 


Fre ; and — completes the formation of the 
frame ready for paper ing. 
The 4 for poke ſhould be-of 
the larger ſtrong printing or demy kind ; 
which, previoully to paſting on the frame, 
ſhould be moderately damped with water, that 
it may not fink in hollows after being fixed; 
and as ſoon as thus prepared, proceed to paſte 
it on, ſheet and ſheet, in a regular manner; 
one |] ſheet and a half, or two at moſt, 
will generally range from bottom to top, or 
commonly contrive to have whole ones alon 
the ridge-rail above, extending lengthways ind 
acroſs, placed convenient, to join regularly 
with the other ſheets below, paſting the whole 
in the moſt regular and ſecure manner to the 
rails, ribs, and packthread; and, if, at the 
interſections of the latter, a ' ſmall ſquare or 
round bit of the ſame paper is paſted on the 
inſide to the main ſheets over that part of the 
pack-thread, it —_— it additional ſtrength 
againſt rain and wind. 
Aſter the Paper is thus paſted on, and is 
perfectly dry, then it muſt be oiled over with 
linſeed oil, either raw or boiled: the latter ] 
think is rather apt to harden the paper, more 
liable to crack or break; having, however, 
the oil, and a ſoft and clean painter's bruſh, 
dipping this in the oil moderately, and with 
which lightly bruſh the outſide of the paper 
all over, equally in every part; which done, 


place the frame in ſome dry covered ſhed, to 


remain till the whole is thoroughly dry, and 

then it may be uſed, when wanted, in any of 

the different occaſions ON r wor age : 
As to ROS utility, me uſin 

_ theſe oi 8 it is principally Ky 
intimated in the foregoing obſervations, and 

as occaſionally adviſed in different particular 
rts of this work, ſuch as in melons, cucum- 
rs, &c. 

PAPILIONACEUS Flies; a butterfly- 
ſhaped flower, ſuch as all the pea-bloom kinds 
See CoroLLA Papilionacea. 

A Papilionaceous, or butterfly-ſhaped flow- 
er, conſiſts of four or five very irregular pe- 
tals, and from their figure and poſition, bear 
an obvious reſemblance in moſt of the genera, 
to a butterfly expanding its wings for flight; 
exemplified in all the ſorts of pea, bean, kid- 
ney-bean, laburnum, &c. | 

The different petals of 
N 9 


part upward, drawing ocker lines, crofling | 
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flower are characteriſed by diſtinẽt names; the 
upper one commonly the largeſt, and ſtandiug 


erect, is termed the ſtandard, (vex:/lum); the 
two fide petals the wings, (alæ); and the low- 


ermoſt, Which is generally concave, and 
united and divided at bottom; is called the 
keel, (carina), from its reſetnblance to the keel 
of a boat; is ſometimes of one petal, and ſome- 
e te nel. foge *& 
Plants of the Papilionaceous tribe conſiſt 
both of herbaceous plants and trees; and are 
of the claſs Diadelphia, two brotherhoods. 
See CL Assis. | 
Some Papilionaceous flowers are of various 
ſizes in different plants ; ſome have very lar 
petals, others middling, and others ve "ſmall; 
and ſome are furniſhed with the ſtandard 
only, as in the genus Amorpha; and in ſome 
the different petals are ſo ſituated as to form 
the appearance of a regular flower, whereby 
the Papilionaceous, or butterfly-ſhape, is not 
very . her ; far rhe greater part, how- 
ever, have all the proper petals repreſenting 
the above form. . 2 pf ” ; 
All the Papilionaceous flowers are herma- 
phrodite, and have five to ten united ftamina, 
but moſtly ten, and generally Drade/phous, or of 
two ſets; one ſet is compoſed of nine ſtamina iu 
one crooked body, terminated by nine antheræ; 
and the ſecond ſet conſiſts of one filament 
only, lying along the clift of the large bundle ; 
2 or totally diſtinct, and ſome- 
times pretty cloſely attached: in the midſt is 
a ſlender crooked Kyle, crowned by a downy 
ſtigma ; ſucceeded by that fort of ſeed- pod 
termed legum {?egumen} ſuch as the pea, bean, 
kidney-bean, &c. being oblong, more or lets 
compreſſed, with two valves, and one, two, 
or more /ocult, or cells, containing a few 
ſeeds of different ſhapes and magnitudes in 
different genera, all faſtened along one ſuture, 
or ſeam only, alternately to both ſides. See 
LEGUMEN and PERICARPIUM. --/ 
Papilonaceous-flowered plants are very nu- 
merous, and conſiſt both of herbaceous plants 
and trees, as aforeſaid: of the former many 
are trailing or climbing plants, with long 
weak ſtalks, and being as it were helpleis 
of themſelves, indulgent nature has either 
provided them with tendrils to climb and 
faſten themſelves to the neighbouring trees 
and buſhes, as in all the ſorts of peas; or 
their ſtalks are endued with a faculty of twin- 
ing themſelves around the bodies in their 
neighbourhood for the purpoſe of ſupport ; 
the climbing forts of kidney-bean furniſh 
examples; and as to the tree and ſhrub kinds 
of this tribe, they obtain in ſtature, from one 


— 
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A Papilionaceous | 
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yard to ſixty or ſeventy feet. Moſt of the 
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ſorts, both of the herbaceous and the ſhrub 
and tree kinds, are garniſhed with alternate 
leaves of differem Forms, being either ſimple, 
fingered, or winged, but molt commonly of. 
this laſt form, having the lobes entire, and 
ſametimes placed in pairs, as in /athyrus, but 
moſt commonly the wi leaf is terminat- 
ed by an odd lobe; and the winged or pin- 

| nated leaves of this order, have generally a 
daily, or periodical motion, depending upon 
the progreſs of the ſun ia his diurnal courſe. 
See Morus. 5 | 

The principal plants of this tribe are the 
following, conſiſting of herbaceous plants 
and trees. 

Amorpha, baſtard indigo—anthyllis, lady's 
finger—ebenus, ebony of Crete——erychrina, 
coral-tree—genifa, ſingle-ſeeded brooin—— 
tepinus, lupine — n, reſt harrow—fpartmm, 
common x, furz or whins—e/- 
chynomene, baſtard ſenſitive plant colutca, 
bladder · ſena — coronilla, jointed-podded colutea 
—extifes, laburnum, baſe-trefoil, &c. h- 
cine, Carolina kidney- bean- tree —glycyrriixa, 

liquorice —Acdyſarum, French 2 
lathyrus, everlaſting-pea——/{2tns, hird's- foot 
trefoil—medicago, moon and ſnail trefoil 
orobus, bitter vetch—phaſeaius, kidney-bean 
—pifum, pea—robina, falſe acacia—ſcorpiu- 
rus, Caterpillar-plant—trifo/ium, treſoil vi- 
cia, vetch and garden- bean —aſfragalus, liquo- 
rice-vetch, goat's-thorn—peſcida, Jamaica 

-WoodITCE. 

- Several of the plants of this tribe, or family, 
furaiſh food both for men and quadrupeds : 
the chief eſculent ſorts for the kitchen-garden 
are pea, bean, and kidney - bean; the of 
which are the. catable parts, alio the young 
ſeed-pods of all the kidney-bean kinds. 

Many of them are allo uſeful plants for 
ornamenting gardens, and for many excel- 
lent medicinal uſes; alſo many of — are 
valuable in various trades. 8 

But the particular deſcription of the diffe- 
rent of this order, together with their 
uſes and general culture, is fully illuſtrated 

cach under its proper head. © 244 
- PAPPUS; Down, of flowers, or a fort of 

feathery crown, which adheres to many kinds 

of exemplified in lettuce, dandelion, 
ſow-thiftle, groundſel, &c. 

Many of the Pappoſe plants produce com- 
pound flowers, and their ſeeds are furniſhed 

with a Pappus adhering to the top of each, 
ſo as to reſemble a thuttle-cock, and natural- 
28 tor flying, for the purpoſe of diſ- 
ſemination or ſpreading about the ſeed, and 
for being tranſported by the wind to very con- 
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able contrivance of nature to ſow her pro- 
ductions; and thus render common to diſſe- 
rent ſoils and territories individuals of the 
fame ſpecies, which without ſuch precaution 
might have been confined to one. 
he Pappus is either ſimple, like hairs, 7471 
ous pileſus, as in ſwallow- wort, groundſel, 
golden - rod. &c. or branched, or compound 
in a ſeathered- like manner, Pappus plumoſus, 
as in dandelion, hemp -· agrimony, ſcorzonera, 
and valerian: in ſome plants the Pappus ad- 
heres cloſe to the ſeed, Pappus fe lts, as 
in hawkweed; and in ſome it is elevated 
upon a pedicle, or ſtipes, Pappus flipitatut, as 
in lettuce, dandelion, baſtard-hawkweed ; 
and the foot-ſtalks, or threads upon which 
it is raiſed, have obtained the name fipes. 
See STIPES. 
Of this tribe of Pappoſe plants are many 
of our moſt cumberſome weeds, the ſeeds of 
which by the means of the Pappus are diſſe- 
minated widely about our gardens and fields, 
particularly groundſel, thiſtle, ſow- thiſtle, 
and Pear ſc Ig therefore the utmoſt care is 
requiſite to deſt roy all theſe kind of weeds be- 
fore they perfect 3 | 
PARASITUS Planta, Paraſitic Plants; 
plants that are produced upon' the trunk or 
branches of other plants, and, in ſome, will 
not grow in the ground, ſuch as miſſeltoe, 
and numbers of the moſſes, and fungus tribe. 
The manner in which Paraſitic Plants at- 
tach themſelves to others is not uniform : 
ſome, ſuch as the miſſeltoe, moſſes and fun- 
guſſes, are produced originally upon the plant 
on which they are found growing ; the for- 
mer of which grows upon, the branches of 
large trees, principally from the under fide of 
the branches, extending their roots under the 
bark, and branch out into a large ſpreading 
head, which generally grows downward, in a 
hanging poſition ; and is nourithed wholly at 
the expenſe of the tree upon which it grows; 
but the moſſes are often diſperſed all over the 
ſurface of the ſtem and branches; and the 
funguſes grow ſometimes on the upper roots 
of old trees, and ſometimes upon their trunk 
or ſtem. TE 
Other Paraſitic Plants ariſe from the 
ground, and the ſtem attaches itſelf to the firſt 
plant it encounters, and ſtrikes root therein ; 
after which the firſt root dies, and the plant 
continues to live and nouriſh itſelf upon the 
plant on which it is fixed. 
There are other ſorts of Paraſitical Plants, 
which rooting firſt in the ground, their ſtems 
attach themielves to the bodies of trees in 
their neighbourhood, planting their roots into 


fiderable diſtances from its parent; an admir- 
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the bark, as they aſcend ; continuing, how- 
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ever, their 
cipal nouriſhment from the ſoil, exemplified 
in the hedera, or ivy-tree. 

PARKINSONIA. This genus conſiſts of 
an exotic, ornamental flowering tree of. the 
Indies for the ſtove, garniſhed with very 
{mall leaves, and long bunches of pentapeta- 
lous, odoriferous flowers. | 

Ciafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.] CALYx, a monophyllous cup, 
divided at the border into five ſpear-ſhaped, 
reflexed, coloured ſegments. CoroLLa, hve 
unguiculate ſpreading petals, four of which 
are oval, and the lower one kidney-ſhaped, 
with a very long erect claw. STAMINA, 
ten ſubulate filaments, with oblong incumbent 
antheræ. PI$TILLUM, a long round declin- 
ing germen, no ſtyle, but an obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARTIUN, a very long roundiſh pod, 
with ſwelling joints, each containing an ob- 
long ſeed. 

We know but one ſpecies, viz. 

PARKINSONIA, aculeata. | 

Prickly Partinſonia.] With minute leaves, 
and long flender ſpikes of yellow flowers. 

This tree is a native of the Weſt Indies, 
where it riſes to twenty feet high, or more, 
but with us it is kept in the ſtoves for the moſt 
agreeable perfume, and beauty of its bloſſoms. 

It is propagated by feeds town in pots of 
light rich earth, early in the ſpring, plunging 
the pots in a hot-bed, when they will foon 
come up, and when about two or three inches 
high, ſhould be carefully taken up and trant- 
planted ſingly in pots and replunged in the 
tan or hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them till 
they have taken freſh root, but they muſt 


afterwards be hardened to the open «ar before} 


winter, when they {ſhould be removed to the 
owes placing them where there is the leaſt 
at. 

PAR TERRE. a fpacious level plot of 
ground in the 'pleaſure garden, divided into 
many litile partitions, or compartments, of 
different figures and dimenſions ; by means of 
edgings or lines of dwarf-box, or by verges 
of pgrats turf, and tracks of ſand, fine gra- 
vel, &c. - 

Theſe Parterre works were in great eſtima- 
tion in ancient gardening, and were commen- 


ly ſituated directly in the front of the houie,| g 


8 the whole width of the front, or 
ometimes more, and extended proportiona- 
bly in length; and when the intermixture of 
the figures are artfully diſpoſed, they ſtrike 
the eye very agrecably, and afford an orna- 
mental proſpect at all times of the year. 

The general figure of a Parterre is an ob- 
long, ar long ſquare, about as long again as 


8 be. | * f 
133 and draw their prin- 
1 


| compartments, &c. are planted with ſome 


| 


works, flouriſhes of embroid 


a 


though not znmedinteh 


| 


F * 


Fl : 


broad: chuſing generally a level open ſpot 


on ſome conſpicuous part; and in the diftiri- 
bution, there is firſt a long bed or border of 
earth, carriecꝶ all round for a boundary: and 
the internal ſpace within this border, is trace 


out into various little partitions, or incloſures 


artfully diſpoſed into different figures corre- 
iponding with one another, ſuch as long 
quares, triangles, circles, various feroll- 
5 dery, and many 
other devices, according to y; all of 
which figures are formed either by lines of 
dwarf-box, with intervening alleys and tracks 
of turf, ſand, fine gravel, ſmall ſhells, &c. 
or are formed ſomeumes entirely of verges of 
fine turf, diſpoſed into wide or narrow com- 
partments, as the figure may require; and 
ſometimes they conſiſt of box-edgings, and 
tracks of turf together : the partitions or beds 
of earth formed by the tracks of box and turf 


choice flowers; but no large plants to hide 
the figure of the Parterre ; = the regularity 
of this in the arrful diftribution of the diffe- 
rent figures, is intended as a decoration to 
the whole place long after the ſeaſon of the 
flowers is paſt. | 

But many prefer a Parterre compoſed en- 
tirely of turf and beds of earth, perfectly even, 
without any other figure than the long ſquare, 
forming a border of earth ail round, within 
which is compartments of grafs, and beds or 
borders of earth of differem dimenfions: 

Sometimes Parterres, by means of box- 
edgings, are formed iato labyrinths or mazes ; 
na are made to repreſent coats of arms 
with the proper ſupporters. All crowded: 
deſigus, however, and ſuch figures as are too 
much compound, are to be confidered as fo. 
many labyrinths, in which the eye 1s loſt; 


and therefore improper to be employed for 


any general plan. 

But Partertes in general are now become 
in diſrepute in England, their regularity be- 
ing thought too ſtiff and formal. their figures 
often of a trifling appearance, and their mak- 
ing and keeping in proper order attended 
with confiderabte trouble and expenſe, fo 
that they are almoſt baniſhed the Engliſtr 


gardens ; ſubſtitunng, in their ſtead, ſpacious. 
Traſs lawus and rural ſhrubberies. > 
However, a little Parterre-work for the 
ſake of variety, might ſtill _ be admitted, 
in rhe front of the 
houſe, as heretofore in ancient gardening. 
A ſpacious lawn, bounded with a rural thrub- 
bery, is the moſt eligible tor that ſttuation; 
but a plain Parteire of a moderate extent, 


either formed: with lines of box, or with tort, 


might 


is in autumn, after 


{guſt, September, and October, and the de- 


or advance, conſiderably in their ſpring 


PAR 


might be introduced in ſome. of the more 


internal parts, and diſtributed into plain 
A beds of earth for flowers, 
ſo as to anſwef the purpoſe of a flower- 

rden for the moſt curious forts; it wall 
have an agreeable effect in forming a. contraſt 
to the more rural ſcenes.” 

PARTING LY = 2 itious mode 
of propagation, for the increaſe of great num- 
bers of fibrous-rooted 

Great numbers of the herbaceous, fibrous, 
and tuberous-rooted ial tribe often in- 
creaſe by the root into large cluſters or 
bunches, compoſed of numerous ſmall flips 
or off: ſets, JEET many of our flowery 

rennials, ſuch as campanula, perennial ſun- 
3 golden- rod, perennial aſters, poli- 
anthus, and daiſy, balm, mint, burnet, cives, 
aud penny-royal, with innumerable other 
ſorts ; which from one ſmall flip or off-ſet of 
the root often multiply in a ſeaſon or two 
into a large cluſter of ſuch off-ſets, and theſe 
cluſters of roots being parted into ſeveral ſe- 
parate ſlips, with root-fibres at their bottom, 
and one or more buds at top, each commences 
a diſtin plant; fo that by thus Parting the 
Roots you may inſtamly multiply one plant 
into many, each of which becomes alike in 
and habit to the original, and 
will all flower the enſuing ſeaſon in their due 
courſe; and in their turns detach from their 
ſides all around, a due ſupply of off-ſets for 
farther propagation. 
The ſorts of plants that are uſually in- 
creaſed by this mode of propagation are prin- 
cipally numerous ſorts of our flowery peren- 
nials, many medicinal plants, and ſeveral of 
our ki herbs, all which, in the 
different ſorts, are always mentioned in their 
reſpective genera under the head Propagation, 


&c. 
The deft ſeaſon for Parting Roots 
have done flowering, 
and their ſtalks decay, which is done in Au- 


tached off-ſets bei anted directly, 
will take good bans Fre: winter ; 2 
many hardy ſorts, Parting the Roots may be 
rformed almoſt any time, in open weather, 
om September till March.. and ſome of the 
tender kinds ſucceed beſt in ſpring; or may be 
performed to almoſt any forts, hardy and 
tender, in that ſeaſon : obſerving, however, in 
Parting Roots in the f. ring, it mould be done 
before they begin to {Ys torth their ſtalks, 


2 according to their nature of growth, 


perennials in particular. 


* 


PAS 


Roots, there is nothing more eaſy : when any 
raps you deſign to increaſe, has multipled 

y its roots into a cluſter of oft-ſets, the whole 
may either be, taken up entirely, and the root 
parted.into as many flips as are furniſhed with 


uantity of flips may be detached from the 
ides all around as the parent plant ſtands in 
the ground: in either method, the work of 
Parting or flipping the Roots may in many 
ſorts be effected eaſily with the hand; and 
in many others the ali ſtance of a knife, &c. 
is often neceſſary in ſeparating them properly; 
obſerving that when you want to make as 
reat an increaſe as poſſible, you may part 
root into as many flips as may be conye- 
nient, provided each is furniſhed with ſome 
fibre or root-part, and crowned with one or 
more buds or eyes for forming ſhoots at top; 
but in the flowery tribe, when the detached 
off-ſets are wanted for flowering as ſtrong as 
poſſible the enſuing ſeaſon, they ſhould not 
be parted very ſmall, but into middling-ſized 
{lips, where practicable, which being planted 
in the proper places will flower in tolerable 
perfection the following ſeaſon. | | 

The flips ſhould generally be planted di- 
realy by dibble ; the very ſmall flips plant in 
nurſery- beds to ſtand till next autumn, to ac- 
quire ſtrength; then may be tranſplanted 
with balls into the places where they are to 
remain; and the larger flips may be planted 
as ſoon as parted, at once where they are to 
continue. | 

This method of pro om may, if 
thought neceflary, be practiſed to many ſorts 
annually, as numbers of the herbaceous pe- 
rennials multiply in one ſeaſon into large 
bunches, as aforeſaid, ſo as they may be in- 
creaſed at pleaſure in great quantities. 

PASSERINA, Sparrow- wort. 

The plants of this genus are ſhrubby exo- 
tic ever of Africa, &c. for the green- 
houſe collection, riſing with woody, downy, 
white, durable from about half a yard 
to ſix or eight feet high; garniſhed with ſmall 


fleſhy leaves, and ſmall monopetalous, tubu- 


lar, four-parted flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Ofandria Monog ynia. + 

Characters. CALvx, none. CoRoLLA 
is monopetalous, with a flender tube, ſwell- 
ing below, and divided above into four ſpread- 
ing parts. STAMINA, eight briſtly filaments 
placed in the tube, and nearly oval erect an- 
there. PisTILLUM, an oval germen, flender 
ſtyle, and capitated hiſpid ſtigma. Pzrx1- 
CARPIUM is oval, leathery, and unilocular, 
incloſing one oval, pointed ſeed. 


With reſpect to the method of Parting 


I, PASSERINA filiformts, 


 Filiform- 


fibres, &c. or, on particular occaſions, a 


PAS 


Ju. — — 1 „Hach a tub 
6 — branchin five or ſix feet 
high, covered with. a — mealy down ; 
filiform, or very narrow convex leaves, cloſe- 
ly imbricated four ways, and at the top of the 
| beer imall white flowers. 

_— is the principal ſort in the Engliſh; 

z it is a pretty ever-green, Sppcaring 
Eat at all 2 year. 
: — 8 3 5 H = 
Hairy or ſhaggy Paſſerma. ath a ſhrub- 
by, downy, ſhaggy ftalk, diſtuſel 
fax or ſeven feet high, covered with 2 f 
mealy down ; Js ſhort, _ imbri- 
cated leaves, {ſmooth without, and dowoy | 
m— and ſmall white flowers. | 
Pas$SERINA ciliata. | 

 Ciliated leaved Paſſerina.] Hath a oy 
ſtalk, branchinglaterally fave or ſix feet h 
the branches naked — but 


at 


top with ſpear-ſhaped, ered, leaves, 

and ſmall white flowers. 

4. PazsERINA niere. 

. Unifloroxns Paſferine.}) Hath « low brub- 
by ſtalk, dranching out low into m n 

ſpreading branches, a foot and a 


narrow leaves placed oppoſite; — 2 pur- 
—.— ep oe Tg nora 


PRIN: 
25 P _ A bairy alk, ovate, 46- 
mn y leaves, n 

6. PA$SSERIWA capitata. 


Capitated-flewered Paſſerina.] With bear 
a ſmooth leaves, and; 1 


produced in heads. 
"k 


PASSERINA levigata. 
ornate acute, plane, fmooth leaves and obtuſe 


ified frecth-leaved Dafſerina] With 


ly : the flowers are ſmall, and not very con- 
. eee 
la 


3 88 
od wo a 

3 2 in order for having 

them like myr- 

e ſhrubs. 


rs and cuttings in 8 ſum 
mer, frequent waterings, OCCa-| 
| onal Cad day to the cuttings till 
rooted ; and by the end of September boch 
layers and cutinge will be ft io pot off fe. 


para 
 PASSIFLORA, Paſſion-flower 
This genus of plants conſiſts of celebrated] 


The op 


of all the ſorts is perform- 


wers. | 
Theſe exotics flower here in June and Jo- 
will — oa. 1 hg full 


duce flowers and fruit annually; 


at the ſame joint by a lo 


* - 


1 
75 


* "7 
b ay Ker d and 
Rove ; riſing moſtly with Jong, flender, cir- 


| rhous-climb 15 ma My ann by tendrils 


many fect high: ornamented ſome with pal. 
mated m leaves, others are bilobed, 
trilobed, multilobed, &c. and ſome with en- 
tire leaves ; and at the axillas large pentape- 
ſpreading flowers, of 
W curious ſtructure and beauty, © 
E 
ers. AL vx is five ; 

— _ Sogn gory 
pear ane, obtuſe , petals, the ſiae 
and figure of the calyx, and a neQarium 
within the formed of many fibres or 

of triple 


wing 6 
awl-ſhaped gynandrous filaments, they _ 
attached to a * of pillar, crowned by the 
|germen, and are 
out every way, 
cumbent antherz. PisTIiLLUM, a roundiſh 
1 elevated 2 an ered pillar or co - 


As Sh 3 
bu care ne hid of tat number common 


n all of which are na- 
- toe reign warm countries, in different 


nee: to fucceed well here in the 
open g ; the others req 
a greeo-houſe and ſtove, but moſtly of the 


latter. 
Hardy Kind for the full Greed. a 
There is y hardy ſpecies, a ſhrub- 
by climbing due from 


und, planted 

it will pro- 
have fangular bea but the 13 
ve ſingular beauty; t Is for 
eee 


pagation. 
i, PASSIFLORA carvlea. 


againſt a warm ſouth wall, w 


ing, purpliſh-green ſtalks, branchy and 
aſcending upon ſupport by their claſpers chir- 
ty or A ; having at each joint 
one large pal leaf, of five long e, 
expanding like an open band, accompanied 
2 


cirras, or 


claſper; and t the 
flowers, with 9 petals, . and 


fhrubby and and herbaceous floriſerous 2 


5 F 


fave large, half- 


the germen ſuppo three ſpread- 
ing ſtyles, crowned each iat ſtig- 
- PERICARPLIUM, an oval, Fs bac- 


parts of the words and only one of them is 


Brazils, er. 


Blue-rayed Common H almated Paſſion flower. wer] 
Hath 3 lender, ſhrubby, . 8 


as large ſpreading 


PAS 
blue radiated neQtarium, fucceeded by a large, 


oval, wailh fruit. : ; 

It flowers frbm July until October; the 
flowers are very large, conſpicuous, and their 
compoſition is exceedingly curious and beau- 
tiful. 


The ſtructure of the ſi flowers 
of this plant is, they come out at the axillas 
on pedunculi about three inches long, which 
they terminate ; each flower having, cloſe un- 
der the calyx, a three-lobed involucrum-like 
appendage, a five-lobed calyx, and a five- 
petalous corolla, the fize, figure, and colour 
of the calyx, &c. the arranging alter- 
nately with the calycinal lobes: the whole, in- 
cluding the involucrum, calyx, and corolla, 
make juſt thirteen lobes and petals, all ex- 
panded flat; and within the corolla is the 
neQarium compoſed of a multitude of thread- 
like fibres, of a blue and purple colour, diſ- 
poſed in circular rays round the column of 


the fruQtification : the outer ray is the longeſt, 


flat and f| ing on the the inner is 
ſhort, and narrowing towards the centre ; 
in the middle is an erect, cylindric, club-ſhaped 
column, or pillar, crowned with the roundiſh 

ermen, having at its baſe five horizontal 
crowned with incumbent 
yellow antherz, that e $3 4 
and from the fide of the germen ariſe three 
ſlender ſpreading ſtyles, terminated by headed 
ſiigmas ; the germen afterwards gradually be- 
comes a large, oval, fleſhy fruit, ripening to a 
yellowiſh colour. Eq 

Theſe wonderful flowers are only _ one 

's duration, generally opening about eleven 
— o'clock, and freq m hot ſun- 
ny weather burſt open with elaſticity, and 

y all that day, and the 
next they gradually cloſe, aſſuming a decay- 
ed like appearance, and never open any more; 
the evening puts 2 period to their exiſtence, 
nas pr Lena by new ones daily on the 
, me plant p . ” 

This plant and flowers are held in great 
veneration in ſome foreign catholic countries, 
where the religious make the leaves, tendrils, 
and different parts of the flowez to repreſent 
the inſtruments of our bleſſed Saviour's paſ- 
ſion ; hence the name Paſſiflora. 

Green-houſe Kinds. 

There are two herbaceoug ſpecies, exotics 
of Italy, Virginia and other parts of America, 
that will proſper here in the open air, ſome- 
times the year round, in a warm fituatian ; but 
are always ſubject to injury from ſevere froſt ; 
therefore it is proper to keep them principally 

n pots, in order to move to ſhelter of a green- 


* 


1 


PAS 


| Both the forts have abiding roots ; but the 
ſtalks generally decay here in winter, and are 
renewed again in ſpring. 
| 2. PASSIFLORA mearnata- 5 
: Fleft-coloured Italian Paſfton-oter.] Hath 
a" ſtrong perennial root; „ herbaceous, 
cirrhoſe-climbing ſtalks, rifing upon ſupport 
four or five feet high ; leaves. compoſed of 
| three ſawed lobes, each leaf attended by 2 
twining tendril; and at the axillas long lender 
pedunculi, terminated each by one whitiſh 
flower, having a greeniſh calyx, and a reddiſh 
or purple radiated nectarĩum, furrounding the 
column of the fructification, and ſucceeded 
by a 1 round, fleſhy fruit, ripening to a 
beautiful orange colour. . 
The flowers of this ſpecies are alſo very 
beautiful, though of ſhort duration, opening 


in the r gs night puts a period to 
their beauty ; are ſucceeded by a daily 
ſupply of new ones. 2 
The fruit of this ſort is alſo very ornamen- 

tal, as ripening to à fine reddiſh-orange co- 
lour ; but rarely attain perfection here, 
unleſs the plants are placed in the ſtove; 
therefore, when there is ſuch accommodation, 
it highly merits that indulgence, where it 
will exmbit both flowers and green and ripe 
fruit, all at the ſame time, in a beautiful man- 
ner. Remarking, however; it will flower in 
the open air freely in ſummer, but not per- 
fe its fruit, ſo as to appear fo ornamental 
as with the aſſiſtance of a flove. 

- PASSIFLORA Putea, i | 

ellew Virginian Paſſion-flower.) Hath a 
creeping perennial root; weak, ſlender, her- 
baceous, cirrhoſe-climbing ſtalks, rifing upon 
ſupport three or four feet high ; heart ſhap- 
ed, three-lobed, ſmooth leaves, having three 
_ . wn w_ 1 

y a twini per; and thorti 
dunculi oftaining ſmall yellowiſh 8 

Some of both theſe ſpecies ſhould always 

be retained in pots for removing them under 
ſhelter of a green-houſe or garden-frame in 
winter, to have protection from froſt ; and 
ſome may be planted in a dry warm fituation 
againſt a ſouth wall, where they will live 
through our moderate winters, but are liable 


* 


=y 


— 


to ſuffer in ſevere froſts, unleſs they are co- 
vered, VF Set | 
; Stove Kinds. © 
The Paſſifloras of this temperature are ex- 


otics of South America and other hot parts 
of the world, and require the ſhelter of a 
ſtove here, and of which the following are 
the principal forts in our gardens ; ſome of 
them have undivided leaves, others are bilo- 


4. Pas- ; 


> 5 
, 


4. Pass1FLORA ſerratifolia. lin cluſters, having white petals and 
4 8 om fotuer.] Hath| rays ; ſucceeded by ſmalliſh, egg 

1 ſtalks, climbing by the ten- low fruit. 2 

- drils feet high; undivided, - obloag-| - T1. PASSIFLORA gquadran 8 

lanceolate leaves, ſerrated on the edges, ac-| Duadrangular-flalked Paſſon-flower. Hath 

 companied by twining cirrhi; and axillary ſtalks, 

green flowerrn. climbing many ſeet high; undivided, almoſt 


long, four-comered, membranous 
F. PASSIFLORA laurifolis. | heart-ſhaped, entire leaves, on foot-ſtalks 
uras-leaved Paſſion-flower.) Hath long, having fix glands; and large white and pur- 
: _ rough, branchy, -ci climbing] ple flowers. ECTS 
ſtalks, riſing by ſupport twenty or thirty ſeet 12. PAssIFLoRA ſuberoſa. Ty 
high; undivided, ovate,” thick, entire leaves, Cork-barked Daſs Sewer] Hach flen- - 
on bi ulous foot-ſtalks ; and 2 der ſtalks, climbing fifteen or twenty fert 
e flowers, ſtriped or ſpotted with} high, having a whitiſh, fungous, cracked 
. ue, and — 2 1 on cork-tree; three-lobed, tar- 
loured rays, a vx pu les, eaves; and ſmall whitiſh-greea 
6. PA$S$SIFLORA wveſpertilio. 13. PASSIFLORA alata. _. A 
. Bat's-wing Paſſion-flower.] Hath flender, inged-flalked Paſſion flower.) Hath long 
ſtriated,  branchy ſtalks; large, bilobate or] quadrangular membranaceous ſtalks, climbing | 
two · lobed leaves, the baſe roundith and glan- many feet high, undivided heart-ſhaped leaves ES, 
dular, the lobes acute, widely divari likej on foot-ſtalk, having four glands, and at the 
a bat's wings, and dotted underneath; and] axillas large flowers, with ſcarlet petals, and 
axillary flowers, having white petals and{ ere nectarium checquered with purple. 
. 3 I 14. PAsSSIFLoRA Murucuya. 
| leaves of this ſpecies have a ſingular{ | ({Afurucuja) or Moon-fhaped-leaved Paſſi- 
appearance, the two lobes being  flora.] Leaves two-lobed, obtuſe ; the baſe | 
ſix or ſeven inches wide, reſembling the | undivided ; and monophyllous nectariums. ; £ 
wings of a bat upon flight; hence the name] 15. PAas$1FLORA digitata. | = 
Veſpertilio. we; Hat [> ck | Digitated-hand-fhaped Paſſiflora.)J With 
7. PASSIFLORA rubra. f | palmated, ſerrated leaves. | R T 
Kea Paſſion-flower.) Hath roundiſh or an-| 16. Pass1FLORA rotund:folia. 
gular ſtalks ; bilobate, heart-ſhaped acuminat-| Rownd-/caved Paſſion-flewer.] With leaves 
ed leaves; and red flowers, ſucceeded by an | almoſt three-lobed, obtuſe, roundiſh. | 
hexagonal ſcarlet fruit. 2 17. PASSIFLORA minima. F 
8. Pas$IFLORA maliformss. . & Leaſt, or ſmall-flowered Pofifere.} Leaves | 
Apple-frutted Paſſion ] Hach long, | three-lobed, with the lobes lanceolate entire, | | 
thick. triangular, cir limbing ſtems, | and the intermediate lobe produCted. i - 
riſing by ſupport fifteen or twenty feet high ; | All theſe ſpecies of Paſiflora flower here | | 
undivided, large, oblong-heart-ſhaped, entire | in ſummer, beginning commonly in July, 
leaves, on biglandular or two-eared foot- and continue in ſucceſſion for two or three 
ſtalks; and long axillary peduncles, ſuſtain- | months ; for although the flowers of all the 
ing large, white-petaled flowers, having red- ſorts are ſcarcely of more than one day's du- 
diſh entire involucrums, and purpliſh rays, | ration, they are ſucceeded by new ones daily ; 


ſucceeded | by large maliform, or apple-ſhap-| for as the ſlioots advance, treſh flowers ariſe 
ed yellow fruit. | a at the joints ; in all the forts they confiſt each 


PASSIFLORA holoſericea. | of a five-lobed calyx, and a corolla of. five 

| — or Silky-leaved Paſſion-flewer.]| petals, and circular rays in the centre, ſur- 
Hath long, flender, downy ſtalks, climbing | rounding the column of the —— 
by ſupport twenty feet high; three-lobed hal- (ſee the Characters); and many of the forts 

berd- haped, downy, ſoft, ſilky leaves, having | are ſucceeded by fruit in our gardens, which 

each fide of the baſe indented and reflexed ; in all the ſorts is of an oval form, ſome of the 

_ and axillary. white flowers, with purple and] ſize of large plums and middling apples, and 


yellow rays. | ſome not larger than gooſeberries. 
10. PASSIFLOR 


A nultiflora. All the above ſeventeen. ſpecies here enu- 

Atultiflorous wi. "rh py Hath long, 4 merated are of the cirthoſe- climbing kind, 
Nender, cirrhoſe-climbing ſtalks, riſing by | i. e. climbing by means of their twining cryki, 
ſupport twenty feet high ; undivided, oblong, | or claſpers, that catch hold of any adjacent | | 
entire leaves ; and many flowers growing ſurpo. e ii * 'Y 
CR ih . 


yel- ” 
* — 
* 
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— 


countries, m are moſtly. of a 
tender d t the firſt ſort, which 
ſucceeds very well ground, in a 


warm fituatian ; their ug branches 
are ſometimes nts cory forage winters; 
bur plenty of new ones generally rife again in 
ſpring foſlowing : the ſecond and third forts, 
however, are tender, and muſt, for the moſt 
part, have ſhelter in winter : all the others, 
denominated ſtove kinds, muſt always be re- 


ined in that repoſitory. 3 
The firſt ſpecies, Paſ/iffora cærulea, being 
the hardick, is conſiderably the moſt common 


fort in our gardens; is ſuperior both as a 
climber, and in the beauty of its flowers: as 
a climber it demands our particular notice, 
for it may be tra ĩned to the top of the higheſt 
walls, even if thirty or forty feet high, and 
will often ſhoot 1 * Be 3 
ſeaſon, producing from the joints, as - 
Vance, : plenciral ſucceſſion of their extraor- 
flowers for three months; therefore 
this fine climber hi merits a place in 
dug , and ma _ _— from 

ers, and cuttings (fee Nt 2 
any be purchaſed reaſonable at all the nur- 
ſeries. feaſon for tranſplanting it is early 
in autumn, or in February or March. 

"kt ſhould 3 be planted againſt ſome 
high warm fouth wall, in order training 
its branches; for they muſt be ſupported, other- 
wiſe they will trail on 228 or entan- 
3 ſo its ſtems and 

nches muſt be conſtantly nailed up to the 
wall five or fix RE and accord- 
ing 2s moot during ſummer, train in 
moſt of we own fot flowering, and princi- 
pally at full length for the preſent, or accord- 
ing as it may be convenient to extend them 
more or leſs, ſuffering them to remain ſo all 
the winter; and in ſpring the whole may be 
, cutting out all dead ſhoots that have 
been killed by the froſt; and where the branches 
or ſhoots are too mech crowded, thin out all 
the weakeſt and worſt placed; leaving a due 
ſupply of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots at proper di- 
ſiances in every part from bottom to top; and 
let each of thoſe be ſhortened to about a yard, 
or four or five feet Jong, according to their 
ſtrength, both to confine thera within proper 
compaſs, if neceſſary, and ote their throw 
ing out firong ſhoots for the enſuing ſummer's 
bloom ; for the flowers ate ptoduced always 
upon the ſhoots of the year. | 


1 


| PAS 
ring the inclement ſeaſon, and 


cheer 


roows with dry litter laid over the ground: 
obſerving, however, to uncover their branches 
as ſoon as the froſt breaks: this covering, 
however, 
froſts. 


rr IO Ie 


| The two ſorts hould generatly 
be potted, to move to ſhelter in wimer, either 
of a green-houſe or deop me: ſome 
plants of each fort may be planted in the 
full in a warm border, to take their 
chance; obſerving to cover the over . 
their roots in ſevere weather; in the dif. 
ferent orders of planting, place ſtakes for the 
ſupport of their climbing growth, and on which 
to train their ſtems branches in fommer. 
All the ſtove kinds muſt conſtantly be kept 
in pots, placed always in the ſtove, and for the 
moſt part plunged in the bark-bed ; ing 
ſtrong ſtakes for the purpoſe of training the 
branches; managing them as other ſto | 
of a ſimilar nature. See STove-PLanTs: ' 
* Pr on of all the Sor. 


opagat: 
propagation of all rheſe ſpecies of Payfi- | 
flora is by ſeed, by layers, and by cuttings ; 
under the following beads, hardy kind, 
houſe kinds, and ſtove kinds. | 


A 
Hardy Kind.—This ſort, common Paſſion- 


flower, is raiſed in the three following ways. 
Firſt by Seed. In March ſow the ſeed in large 
pots, half an inch deep, and either plunge 
them in a warm border, and as the weather 
becomes warm move them to the ſhade; or 
if, as ſoon as the ſeed is ſown, the are 
plunged in a hot-bed, it will forward the ger- 
mination of the feed, and the plants will riſe 
ſooner ; which harden gradually to the open 
air till October; then place them under a gar- 
den- frame for the winter, to have ſhelter from 
ſroſts, and in ſpring plant them in pots, or ſome 
in the nurſery, and in a year or two they may be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain, againſt 
ſome warm ſouth wall. 2. By Layers. In ſpring 
lay down ſome of the branches in the com— 
mon way ; they will readily emit roots, and 
make proper plants by autumn; when, or 
rather in ſpring following, tranſplant them ei- 
ther in pots, nurſery rows, or where they are to 
remain. 3. Cutti In February or 
March cut off a quantity of ſtrong young 
ſhoots, in length from about eight to ten or 
twelve inches, plant them in any bed or bor- 
der of common earth, giving frequent water- 
ing in dry weather, when ſunny and hot, 
if in a ſituation expoſed to the fun, a mode- 


As in ſevere winters their branches, if not {rate ſhade of mats will be of much advantage: 


protected, are ſometimes killed, it is adviſable | 
at ſuch times, whilft the plants are young in 
particular, to grant them ſhelter of-;nats du- 


Be ; 


and they will emit roots at bottom, and ſhoots 
at top, and become good plants by autumn, 


allowing them occaſional r of mats, &c. 
. during 


; 
5 
: 
K 
M 


| 
| 
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roots; which divide into flips, and plant them 
in a bed of rich earth till autumn, when ſome 
ſhould be tranſplanted into pots for occaſiona} } 2. Pas TIN Ac opopenax. 


Bas hos 
#uring the winter's froſt ; and in ſpring plant | lated flower, geſtitute of an involuerum, 


them out. M | | 
If a quantity of theſe cuttings are planted 
doſe, ada . — down with hand-glaſſes, it 
will forward their rooting ; obſerving, how- 
ever, when they begin to ſhoot at top, to 
remove the glaſſes. X + 
— Green-houſe Kinds.—Both the ſorts, by 
ſeed, layers, and parting the roots. 1. By 
Seed. This is commonly obtained from Ame- 
rica; ſow it in pots in March or April, and 
plunge them in a hot-bed to raiſe the plants, | 
which inure to the open air in ſummer, and 
ive them ſhelter of a -houſe or ſrame 
winter, and in ſpring — ſome out in pots, 
and place them among the green-houſe plants; | 
and others may be planted in the full ground, | 


a * 


PA'S 


and with ſca viſible cups to the florets. 
florets, eompoſed each of five — aged 
involute petals. STAMINA, five hair-like fila- 
ments, and roundiſh anthere. ' P1STILLUM, a 
ſmall germen under each floret, two reflexed 
ſtyles, and obtuſe Nigmas. PextcarPIUM, 
none; a plane, compreſſed, elliptical, two-part- 
ed fruit, having two elliptic ſeeds, ſurrounded 
* g 1 14 
ere ate only two ſpecies of this genus, 
the principal of which for our purpoſe is the 
common parſnep, viz. 9 
t. PASTINACA ſativa. : ; 
Cultivated, or Garden Parſnep.) Hath a 


large, long, 'flethy root, penetrating perpen- 


under a warm fence, to take their chance. 2. dicularly into the ground, half a yard or two 


By Layers. In ſummer lay ſome young ſhoots , 
they will readily grow, and become good plants 


feet in length, three or four iaches or more 


thick at top, tapering gradually to the lower 


for potting off in aurumn. 3. By parting the end; erowned with very large fingly-pinna- 


Roats. In ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot, 
is the proper time; the ſecond ſort in parti- 


cular multiplies exceedingly by its creeping 


ſhelter in winter. 


ers, and cuttings. | 
By Seed. Fhis is procured chiefly from 
abroad; ſow it in ſpring in 1 ron them 
in a hot-bed, or in a ſtove bark-bed; the plants 
will ſoon appear, which, when three inches 
high, prick out in ſeparate {mall pots, give 
water, and plunge them again in the hot-bed, 
giving occaſional ſhade nll rooted; as they 
advance in growth, ſhift them into larger pots, 
and retain them conſtantly in the ſtove, 
By Layers. —ln ſpring, or beginning of ſum- 
mer, lay the young branches; they will rea- 
dily grow, and be fit to pot off ſeparately in | 
autumn. |; 
By Cuttings.—In fpring or ſummer, plant 
ſome cuttings of the young ſhoots in pots, 
plunge them in the bark-bed, give water fre- 
uently ; moſt of them will take root, and be | 


red leaves; and when it ſhoots for feed, riſes - 
with an upright, ſtrong, channeled, hairy ſtalk, . 
branching four or five feet high, having all 
the bra terminated by large yellow um- 
bels of flowers. 5 


J With 


nex, or Italian Gum Parſnep 


Stove Kinds.—Al! theſe ſorts by feed, lay- | large, decompound, pinnated leaves, and very 


- 


tall fower-ftems, 
| Of theſe two ſpecies, the firſt is the prin- 
cipal ſort for kitchen garden culture; the ſe- 
cond is only ſometimes introduced in large 
collections for variety and medicine; but as to 
the firſt ſpecies, garden Parſnep, it is a pro- 
fitable and nouriſhing root for the ſervice of a 
family in autumn, winter, and ſpring, being 
excellent to boil for ſauce to ſalt-beet, pork, 

bacon, and ſalt-fiſh, and is a biennial plant, 

raiſed from ſeed in ſpring, ſhoots up only leaves 
the firſt ſummer, and the roots attain full per- 
tection for uſe the ſame year in autumn and 
winter; and in the ſpring after, ſhoot-up into 
ſtalk for lower and feed, and having ripened . 
ſeed, totally periſh; ſo that a freihi ſupply. 
muſt be raifed annually. 
The Garden Parſnep is an exceeding fine 


t to pot off ſingly in autumn. eſculent root, though, by reaſon of its peculiar 


PASTINACA, Parſnep. 85 | 
The principal of this genus is that well- 
known herbaceous eſculent, Garden Parſnep, | 
a biennial of high eſtimation for its large cat- 


{weet reliſh, it is not in general eſtimation; it, 
however, is a very wholeſome and nouriſhing 
root, to many very palatable, and is very pro- 
fitable for family ſervice, and goes off well in 


able root, valuable for winter and fpring fer-|the markets. 


vice, crowned with large pinnated leaves, and 


The principal ſeaſon of parſneps is from 


when it ſhoots for ſeed, runs up with a large October or November until the ſpring; for 


branchy ſtem terminated by umbelliferous | they are ſeldom good till they have at- 


flowers. 


ained their full growth, determinable by their 


_ Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. leaves beginning to turn yellow aud decay in 


Gharatters. | 


L VI, RV multi umbel- Ee and y will continue in great per- 


3 | - fection . 


PAS 


ſection until March or April; then they begin 
to ſhoot up into ſtalk tor ſeed, when they 
| become hard, fligky, and unkt for eating. 
; Its Prepagetion and Culture. 
pagation of this eſculent root is by 


ſeed annually in the open quarters of the | required till the future progreſs of the weeds 


kitchen garden. February and March is the 
proper ſeaſon for ſowing ; obſerving to pro- 
cure freſh ſeed; for if more than one year old, 
it will not grow. Wert WE 
IT ſhould adviſe the main crop of. Parſneps 
to be ſown alone, and not mixed with other 
crops, ſuch as omons, leeks, or carrots, as 
often praQilſed; for there is nothing gained by 
this; it rather cauſes confuſion, and more 
trouble in the culture; but by ſowing them ſe- 
parate, their culture can be — attended to, 
and the crop will attain rome perfeQion. 
Chuſe for this crop a 

rich, deep ſoil, in one of the. moſt open ai 

uarters, which ſhould be trenched one full 
Gale how of leaſt, or if two the better, pro- 
vided the depth of good ſtaple admit, that the 
roots may have a = depth of looſe ſoil to 
run down ſtraight to their full length: ob- 
ſerving, that if the ground is previoully 
trenched up in ron does in winter, eſpeci- 
ally if any ways ſtiff or wet, and thus lie 
expoſed ſome time to the ſun and air, it will 
improve its temperament greatly for this pur- 


poſe; then at ſowing time level it down, in 


dry weather, for the recepuon of the ſeed, 
breaking all large clods, and leave an even 
2 but vr Er it till hor — oa is 
wn, which ſhou ormed 
whilſt rang 2 is freſh flirten. or at leaſt 
before the ſurſace becomes too dry, ſo as, in 
raking, the clods will readily fall under the 
rake to the ſeed larly. ; 
Sow the ſeed by broad-caſt thinly, either all 
over the ſurface, or the ground may be divided 
into four-feet-wide beds, as ſhall be conveni- 
ent, though for large quantities the former is 
the moſt e igible practice ; as ſoon as the ſow- 
ing is done, if light ground, tread down the ſeeds 
evenly, and finiſh with an even good raking, to 
cover all the ſeeds cqually, and ſmooth the ſur- 
face: in ahout three weeks the ſeeds will ger- 
minate, and the plants will ſoon appear above 
ground; when, having 1 
2 they ſhould be thinned and weeded, as 
rected below. 3-34-44 
When the plants are two or three inches 
high, procced to thin them to regular di- 
ſtances, and clean them from weeds; which 
works may be done cither by hand or ſmall- 
hoeing ; but the latter is preferable for the be- 
nefit of the crop, and conſiderably the moſt 
cxpeditious method: it ſhould generally, be 
R 2a S 


por of the beſt light, 


a liule in 


PED 


dry weather, and cut out the plants to about 
ten or twelve inches diſtance, * ſhould 
have 1 room, cutung u as you 
3 after this, 8 culture will be 


| renders another hoeing g and proba- 
by another repetition may alſo be required, 


cover ground, and bid defiance to any 
farther interruption. from weeds, and will not 
require any farther attention till autumn, 
when the roots will become fit for uſe, _ 

In October the roots will be azriyed nearly 
at full growth; when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow and decay, is a certain ſigu of matu- 


them for uſe, according as are wanted. 
Theſe roots may either remain in the ground 
all winter, and be taken up according as 
are wanted; or a principal quantity may be 
dug up in November, and their tops pared off 
cloſe, then buricd all winter in ſand, in ſome 
| ſhed or other dry place, to be ready at all times 
for uſe, as directed for carrots ; which may 
be practicable enough for moderate ſupplies ; 
but may alſo leave ſome in the ground for 
ſpring ervice, till January or the beginning of 
- juſt before they begin to N 
oy ems up and lay them in fand; and b 
taking them up at this time, it will retard their 
effort for ſhooting, ſo as they will continue in 
tolerable ion until the . end of April. 
_ Saving Seeds of this Plant. 


eat care is neceſſary to ſave ſeed only from 
ome of the fineſt roots. Fly 

Therefore in autumn or November ſelect 
a quantity of the large, long, ſtraight roots, 
trim off their leaves, and plant them in rows 
three feet aſunder, two diſtant in the lines, 
and about an inch deep over their top; thus 
they will ſhoot up ſtrong in ſpring for flow- 
ering, and will ripen ſeed in the latter end of 
Auguſt, or early in September; when, in dry 
days, cut off the umbels of ſeed, and ſpread 
them upon mats to dry and harden, then thraſh 
out the ſeeds, and put them up in bags for 
ſowing next ſpring. 4 97 Yu 

PE ICELLUS. Pedicle, a partial flower- 
ſtalk, or proper ſtalk of any ſingle flower of 
an aggregate or cluſter of flowers; the main 
flower-ſtalk, which proceeds immediately from 
the. plant, and ſupports one, two, or many 


| 


mon, foot ſtalk of the flowers ; and all the 
leſſer ſtalks detached from the ſides or any 
part of this, are botanically ſtyled Pedicellus. 


* * 5 


* PEDUNCULUS. .. 


performed by a three or four-inch hoe, Chuſe 


the plants are in full leaf, when they will 


rity, and may then begin to dig up ſome of 


To have parineps always in due perſection, 


flowers, is termed the Pedunculus, or com- 
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 Peaunculus. See PEDICELLUs. 


ſtalk; when it proceeds from the ſt m. 


To the above modes of flowering may alſo 
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 PEDUNCULUS, Peduncle, he main foot-] be added, aggregates, the aggregate; an 


ſtalk of a flower, or head of lowers, bearing 
the fruQtification only, and not the leaves. 
The Peduncle is often divided or branched: 


into others, and each of the divifions is termed ]* 


a Pedicellus, or little flower-ſtalk; ſo that the 
principal joot-ſtalk of any head or cluſter of 


flowers is ſtyled the common flower-ſtalk or 
Pedrncle; each of the leſſer foot-ſtalks ifſuing, 


from it is the partial ſtalk, or pedicle, of any 
fngle flower in the a 
of Beers: ſupported 
Peduncle; thus the Pedicellus is always di- 
ſtinguiſhable from the main flower-ſtalk or 


The Pedunculi, or main flower-ſtalks, are 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, accord- 
ing to the place of the plant from which they 
proceed, as the root, ſtem, branch, axillas, 
termination, &c. viz. | 
Pedunciulus radicalis, radical, or root flower- 
ſtalk, riſing immediately from the rvot. - - 

Pedunculus caulinus, cauline, or ſtem flower- 


Pedunculus rameus, ramous, or branch flow- 
er- ſtalk; wher'it proceeds from the branches. 
_  Pedunculus axillaris, axillary, or arm-pit 
flower-ſtalk ; when it proceeds from -the ax- 
illa, i. e. comes out at the between the 
leaf and ſtem, or branch, or between the 
branch and ſtem. See AxILLA. | 
 Pedunculus terminals, terminal flower-ſtalk; 
when it proceeds frum the termination or end 
of the ſtem or branch. | 
Piedunculus ſolitarjus,dolitaryPeduncle; when 
it grows ſingly, or only one in the fame place. 

arking that a ſolitary Peduncle may ſup- 

port many flowers; but a ſolitary flower im- 
plies alſo a ſingle or ſolitary flower-ſtalk 

Pedenculs fparſ, ſparſed, or ſcattered flow- 
er-ſtalks; when they grow many together, 
ſcattered without any order. 

Laſtly, the Peduncle bears other different epi- 


thets, both from the number of flowers on each, 
and from the different modes inwhich the flow- 


ers areborne andconneQted on the Peduncle, &c. 


- To expreſs the number of flowers on each} 
Peduncle, they are called _—_— when they 


bear but one flower; b:forous, when two 


flowers; tr:forous, when three flowers; and 
multi oro, when many flowers. 


And to expreſs the different principal modes 


of bearing the flowers, they are termed either 
capitium, i. e. little head, or compact round 


cluſter ; /pica, the ſpike ; corymbus, a corym- 
bus ; umbella, an umbel ; panienula, the pa- 


nicle; ; yrs, the thyrſe; racemus, a cluſter; 


verticillas, the verticil, or whorled-ſpike. | 
See each under its reſpective head. 1 


= 


taceus, the amentum ; and ſpadicens, the ſpa- 
dic. Sce AGGREGATUSs, AMENTACEUS, 
and SPpanicevus, .. WEE: 
PELARGONIUM, African Geranium. 
This genus (formerly Geranium) furniſhes 
for the green-houſe.. many ſpecies of fine 
ſhrubby and under-ſhrubby evergreens, and 
ſome herbaceous perennials, moſtly admired 
for their fragrance and ornamental flowering 


gregate, head, or cluſter | in ſucceſhon in ſummer and autumn; 
the main foot-ſtalk, or my 


heretofore conjoined with the com- 
mon geraniums ; but as the ſpecies of both have 
Jof late years become very numerous, and as 
moſt of this African family, now under the 
preſent genus Pelargonium, are of the ſhrubby 
tribe, wich the calyx or flower-cup, corolla, 
and number of prolific ſtamina, differing ſome- 
what materially from the other geraniums, 
modern botaniſts thought it expedient to ſepa- 
rate and arrange them under diſtin genera ; 


1 of which this 1s the moſt confiderable both in 


the number of ſpecies and reſpective merit, as 


principal ornamental garden plants of the ten- 


der exotic tribe, riſing moſtly. with low divid- 
ing ſtems of a very branchy 5 growth, two 
or three to five or ſix feet high,. adorned with 
roundiſh, oval, ſpear and heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and many pentapetalous i flowers, in 
umbellate bunches at the ſides and termination 
of che branches in ſummer and autumn, con- 
{picuous and beautiful; ſucceeded by ripe ſeed. 

Claſs and order Menadelphia Heptandria. 
| Charafers.}] CALY nd we at hc at the 
baſe, and divided in five parts above. Co- 
RoLLA, five irregular oval or heart-ſhaped 
petals. STAMINA, ſeven fertile, or in che 
whole, ten unequal filaments, three of which 
are caſtrated, the other ſeven topped with 
oblong verſatile anthere, PISTILLUM;,. a 
five-cornered roſtrated germen, ſtyle awl- 
ſhaped, longer than the ſtamina, permanent, 
and crowned with five reflexed ſtigmata. 
 PERICARPIUM, a lo roſtrated. ſpiral, 
bearded capſule of five 65. TY containing oval- 
oblong ſeeds. Ef 8 2 
The principal ſpecies are, viz. 

Skhrabby with woody Has. 

t. PELARGONIUM Getulinum. '. 

3 Geranium. ] Geranium with 
a woody ſtalk / branching four or five feet 
high; - oblong-oval, plane, unequally ſawed 
leaves, and large reddiſh umbelliterous flowers 
from the ſides of the branches. ö 
2. PELARGONIUM aceteſum. 1 
10 wo N N 1 Geranium. ] Geranium with a 
woody ſtalk branching five or ſix feet high ; 


oval, fleſhy, ſmooth leaves, and bluſh- coloured 
— flowers, by threes and faurs.in an 


Faria | 


red-{tr 
umbel. : 


P | EIL. 


SL With fearlet l e + 
PELARCQNIUM lancrolatum. 
Wo fhaped Citaxinm.) Geranium with 
erect ſtalk branching two or three feet 
bigh; glaucous, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, and 
ſingle white flowers, che two upper petals 
ſpotted with red, wks Arts pre ens 
Ces of the branches, | 
| Shrubby, with the flalh fiſhy. 
4. PELAR GONTIUM carr 
Flefhy-falted Geranium. ] Geranium with a 
ck, fleſhy, jointed ſtalk, branching two 
or three feet high; pinnatifid, laciniated, thin- 
ly-placed leaves, and whitiſh flowers at the 


top of the branches. 
of ws and wick ev 


F. PELARGONLUM 
Gibbous or gout 
inmates teaves. 20 ium with a fleſhy ſtalk, 
ibbous or ſwelling at the joints, branch 
__ 2 four feet high; doubly pinnati 
oppoſite leaves, and dark-pur- 
ple deen ur the upper part of the branches. 
6. PELARGONIUM wits 
75 — balm ſcented Geranium. ] Ge- 
ranium with an erect ſtalk, branching five 
or fix feet , aſcending, heart-ſhaped, 
lobate, downy and pale-blue flowers, 


$f 
high, reniform, indented, nervous leaves, 


PE IL. 


ed with orbicular, kidney-ſha 

ir get ck, — leaves, hairy iis. 
neath ; and many e GIOEY flowers _ 
ing in an umbel. 

11. PELARGONIUM paprlionareum. 

Butterfly Geranmum.}] ranium with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk branching five or fix feet high, 
with roundith, ted, heart-ſhaped leaves, 
upon long foot- ; and papilionaceous- 
ſhaped, finely: vari d flowers in looſe um- 
bels at the ends of the branches. 
12. PELARGONIUM cuculatum. 
Head. lantied Geramum.] Geranium with; a 
ſtalk, branching ſeven or eight feet 


- 


hollow in the middle, like à hood, and pur- 
pliſh- blue flowers in large looſe W at Tie 
top of the branches. 

Farictz.] Wich Wer hosged leaves. 
13. PELARGONIUM gfatinoſum. 

C Geranium.) Geranium” with 
ſhrubby ftalk, branching four or five feet 
| high, halberd- ſhaped, cordate, angular, clam- , 
my leaves darkly ftained in the middle wih 
purple; the flowers are of a reddith purple, 
with a white ſtreak in the middle of the two 
upper petals; they grow in a ſmall enn 

near the tops of the branches. 


* 


the axillas of the branches. 
- PELARGON1UM ful, 


in cloſe bunches, on long ER 


Fulgid or Flam e Gerani- 
um with a fleſhy ſtalk, branching a foot or 
two — garniſhed ä three- 75 
4 bet. 
bs ving the —— — lacinia la 
and * ſcarlet flowers in END 
bels, from the fides of the branches. 
8. PELARGONIUM zonele. 
Zone-marked or horſe-fhve Geranium.) Ge- 
ranium with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching four 
or five feet high, garniſhed with roundiſh, 
heart-ſhaped, indented leaves, marked with a 
purple zonal circle, gomg quite round, in form 
of a horſe-Moe; and from the upper parts of 


| wpequal petals; the two up 


4- PELARGONIUM- tet 
Square-flalked Geranium. Geranium with 
2 fleſhy quadrangular talk, branching two 
or three feet 1 the leaves ate few in num- 
ber, coming out ſingly from each joint, va- 
at] riegated wk; a yellowiſh red the bor- 
der ; the flowers come out in pairs from the 
joints of the branches, and conſiſt of four 
ones are large, 
red, and freaked with with red, rifing 
— . he lower n and declin- 
in 
5 5. PELAREGONIUM PIR | 
Raſp-leaved Geranium. ] Geranium with a 
tree-like, fleſhy ftem, branching eight or nine 
feet high, linear, multifid, rough leaves, with 


the branches, cloſe —_— of reddiſn- purple 
flowers, on ve g foot-ſtalks. 
Varieties. e green leared.-. varie- 


Capttated rofe- ſcented Geranium. ] Geranium 
with a fleſhy diffuſed ſtalk, branching irregu- 
oy four or five feet high, trilobed. 


— borders, fleſh-c flowers mark- 


ed with red ſpots, and ſtriped on the upper po- 


tals, three or four growing nega: on "= 


| tops of the branches. 


16. PELARGONLUM dicolor. 
Two-coloured Geranium. Geranium with 
fleſhy ſtalks, branching four or ſux feet high; 
ternate, dentated, waved leaves, downy un- 
derneath ; and flowers of a dark purple, edged 
with white, growing in an umbel on long 


waved, hairy leaves, — pur plich- blue flow- 
ers, W of the 
branches. 
10. PELARGONIUM inguinant. 
Scarlet Geranium.) Geranium with a fhrub- 
by ew, branching vprightly 5 or eight feet 


e from the tops of the branches. 
. PELARGONIUM tricolor. 
R Geranium. ] Geranium with a 
ſhort fleſhy ſtalk; dividing into ſeveral branch- 
es riſing a a foot high, garniſhed with tri- 


lobate, dentated, 9 ves, on * 


Aa 0 


, | 
EE 
5 — 1 1 | 
: . 


Nalks, the flowers come out from the ends 
of the branches, and are each compoſed of 
five ovate petals; the two ſuperior ones are of 


; P E IL. 


the lower parts of each cutting ; obſerving, if 
the top js very ſoft and herbaceous, it niay be 
ſhortened down to the firmer part; but when 


a moſt beautiful red, having their baſes nearly | robuſt and woody, leave it entire. They may 


black, the three lower ones are white, hence 
the name of tricolor. - VE. 
Ibis plant produces its beautiful flowers in 
conſtant ſucceſſion the greateſt part of the ſum- 


mer in great profuſion. *' | 


All theſe ſhrubby Pelargoniums are beautiful 
evergreens, being furniſhed with leaves all the 
year, and moſt of them floriferous in ſummer ; 
ſeveral ſorts continue a ſucceſhon of flowers 
- moſt of the ſummer months even until winter; 
the ſhoots of moſt of them are ſomewhat 
ſucculent, and of an herbaceous nature the 
firſt year of their growth, but become more 
woody as they advance in age; their leaves are 
moſtly of an orbicular roundiſh figure, though 
ſome ſorts are divided into lobes, and are from 
about two to four inches broad, and moſtly 
footſtalked, the flowers are quinquepetalous ; 

and ſeparately, are rather ſmall, but being gene- 
rally produced in cluſters, are very conſpicu- 


_ © ous and ornamental. 


They being all natives of Africa, are of a 
tender quality, and in their culture here muſt 
always be retained in pots, for moving to the 
ſhelter of a greenhouſe, &c. in winter; where 
they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible 
in open weather, and ſtationed towards the 
tront next the windows. ; 

| Propagation. © 
By ſeeds, and cuttings of the branches; though 
as they all grow very freely by cuttings, they 
are moſt commonly propagated by that me- 
thod, either in the natural ground, or by aid 
of a hot- bed, to bring them | renee 

By Seed. —In April the ſeed may be ſown 
either on a bed of light rich earth a quarter of 
an inch deep, or in pots or boxes in the ſame 
ſoul, and the plants will come up in {ix weeks: 
but to forward their growth as much as poſh - 
ble, to be ſtrong before winter, it is more ad- 
viſable to ſow in a hot-bed ;- that is, in March 
or April, ſow in pots, plunge them, and cover 
with glaſſes ; when the plants are two inches 
high, prick them into — pots, which 
if plunged alſo into a hot- bed, will greatly 
forward theſe ſeedlings, giving them occaſion- 
al watering and ſhade ull rooted, and aſter- 
ward harden them by degrees to the full aur. 

By Cuttings. —Theſe may be planted in the 
full ground in May, June or July ; or, to have 
them more forward, ſome may be planted in 
pots in March or April, and plunged in a hot- 
bed: in either caſe takeoff the cutungs, for plant- 
ing, with a knife from about four or five to eight 


or ten inches long, trimming off the leaves from { with the fame new ſoil. 


be planted either in the full ground in a ſhady 
border, if in ſummer, or in pots placed in the 
ſhade, or in pots plunged in a hot-bed as be- 
fore obſerved. In either mode of planting, put 
the cuttings two parts out of three into the 
ground, give a little water directly, and re- 
peat it occaſionally; and the cuttings will ſoon 


| emit roots at bottom and ſhoots at top, and be 


fat to tranſplant into ſeparate pots in two or 
three months. 

With reſpect to their general culture and 
management, obſerve as follows. "They pro- 
ſper in any light rich earth, but grow the moſt 
luxuriant in a moderate loamy foil, though in 
a light mould, as they ſhoot more. moderate, 

are more profuſe in flowers. 
eſe plants, as before noticed, muſt be al- 
ways retained in pots for moving-to ſhelter 
in winter, and into the open air in ſummer : 
therefore, about the middle or latter end of 
May, place them in the open air till October, 
obſerving to give them frequent waterings in 
dry weather; which, in a very hot dry time, 
will be requiſite almoſt every day. Towards 
the end of October remove them into the 
an there to remain until May, placing 
em rather toward the front next the win- 
dows, in order to have as much free air as poſ- 
ible; otherwiſe they will be apt to draw up 
weak, and ſometimes the young ſhoots will 
mould and rot off, eſpecially if they are much 
crowded; during their reſidence here give 
moderate watering once a week, or ten or 
twelve days, as may appear neceſſary, and as 
the ſpring and warm weather advances give 
more in proportion, but let it be always in 
moderation while they remain in the green- 
houſe, eſpecially the fleſhy, or more ſucculent 
kinds, which are apt to take a mouldineſs aud 
rot with redundant moiſture or very damp air ; 
with reſpect to freſh air, they of courſe wil! 
have it in common with the other exotics of 
the ſame department (fee green-Azufe plants: 
alſo obſerve to keep all decayed leaves con- 
ſtantly picked oft. 

Thete plants being 5 growers, ſhould 
be ſhifted every. year at leaſt into larger pots; 
the proper ſeaſon for which is in April or 
May, being careful to remove them with the 
balls of earth about their roots, paring off the 
outſide matted fibres, and clear off ſome of 
the old earthall around, and fo pot them again 
directly into freſh mould, filling up around the 
ball, and about an inch in depth over its top 
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Herbaceous Kinds. 

18. PEFLARGONIUM alchimillodes.” 

Ladies' mant[F-Maved Geranium.) Geranium 
with herbaceous _— ſtalks, a foot and a 
half long, roundiſh, palmated, hairy leaves, 
the edges cut into many -parts, and whitiſh 
flowers growing three orfour oneach foot-ſtalk. 

Varicties.} With a dark circle in the mid- 
dle of the leaves —and with bluiſh flowers. 

19. PELARGONIUM „ 

Sweet-/cented Geranium. ] Geranium with 
an herbaceous, ſhort, fleſhy ſtalk, dividing in- 
to ſeveral ſhort branchy heads, garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped, ſoſt, downy leaves, ſtrongly 
ſcented, and many ſmal} white flowers by 
fours and fives, appearing moſt part of the 
ſumnicr. : . 

20. PELARGONIUM groffularordes. 

| Gooſeberry-lcaved Geranium.) Geranium 
with herbaceous, proſtrate, very ſmooth ſtalks, 
branching a foot and a half long, ſmall round- 
ich, heart-ſhaped, crenated leaves, and red- 
diſh flowers on ſhort footſtalks from the ſides 
of the branches. 

21. PELARGONIUM rise. : 

Night. ſmelling Geranium.] Geranium with 
a thick tuberous root, crowned with villous, 
hciniated, proſtrate leaves, and among them 
ariſe bifid, naked flower-ſtalks, terminated 
by bunches of yellowiſh, dark- ſpotted flowers, 
ſmelling ſweet in the evening. 

22. PELARGONIUM /obatum. 

Vine-leaved Geranium.) Geranium with a 
large, roundiſh, flethy root, crowned with lo- 
bate, hairy, crenated leaves, and between 
them naked flower-ſtalks a foot high, termi- 
nated by umbellate clufters of , and, in 
ſome ſ{erits, white flowers. 

Farictieun] With pinnatifid leaves with 
lacmiated leaves. 

23. PELARGONIUM rapaceum. 


Caraway-leaved, or variable Geranium. ] 


With a fibrous root, crowned with decom- 
pound, laciniated, villous leaves, and between 
them fower-ſtalks, terminated by compound 
umbels of flowers, which in the different 
forts arc red, crimſon, purple, white, &c. 
Variaes Ap are, 

 Auriculated, varia Geranium—long- 
leaved Geranium—fteſhy-leaved Geranium. 
24. PELARGONIUM pinnatum. 

Pinnated Geranium. ] Geranium with a fi- 
brous root, crowned with pinnated leaves, 
with oval, roundifſh lobes, hairy on their un- 
der- ſide, the flower-ſtalks terminated by um- 
bels of flowers of different colours. 

All theſe tender herbaceous Pelargoniums 
being natives of Africa, as obſerved of th: 
{hrubby Kinds, muſt always be kept in pots 


1 


| 


| 
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to move to ſhelter in winter: they grow free 
ly in any light rich garden earth, and may be 
kept either in a green-houſe, or n frame, 
and ſheltered with glaſs lights: the tuberous 
rooted kinds are remarkably fine ſcented in the 
night, hence are denominated Geranium nocti 
| olens, or night-ſmelling Gerahium. They 
may be propagated by ſeed ſown in the ſprin 
in pots of light earth, and placed in a $568 of 
as directed for the ſhrubby forts; they may alſo 
be increaſed by parting their roots in Auguſt 
or September. 

PENDULUS Flas, a Pendulous flower; 
ſuch as hangs downward in a looſe dangling 
manner. | | 

PENSTEMON, Baftard Aſarum. 

Conſiſts of two hardy, herbaceous, flower- 
ing plants of a moderate growth, garnithed. 
with lanceolate leaves and ſpikes of ringent,. 
purple flowers of ornamental appearance. 

Claſs and order, Didynemia angioſpermia. 

Charatters.] CALYXx, a five-parted mono- 
phyllous cup. CoroLLA, monopetalous, bi- 
labiated, and ventricoſe. STAMIna, four. 
ſlender filaments ſpreading at top, two of 
which are ſhorter, with bifid anthere. Pt1s- 
| TILLUM, an oval germen, lender ſtyle, de- 
flected at top, crowned with a truncated ſtig- 
ma. PERICARPIUM, an oval, pointed, com- 


preſſed capſule with two cells, containing 
many fubgloboſe ſeeds. 


e know but of two ſpecies. 

1. PENSTEMON oy foo | | 

Hairy Penftemon.] Riſes with herbaceons, 
upright, branching, nary ſtalks, a foot and a 
half high, adorned with {pear-thaped, pointed 
leaves placed oppoſite; their baſe embracing 
the ſtalks; and ſhort looſe ſpikes of purpte 
flowers from rhe forks of the branches. 

Farietes ] With broad leaves—with nar- 
row leaves. | 

2. PENSTEMON {levigata. 

Smooth Penſlemon.] Riſes with ſmooth. 
branching ſtalks, garniſhed at bottom with pe- 
tiolated, oval, acuminate, entre leaves, the up- 
per ones ſpear-ſhaped, dentated, embracing the 
ſtalks; and ſpikes ot violet · coloured flowers, 
with ſpeading corollæ. 

The flowers of theſe ſpecies and varieties 
are of the ringent or gaping kind, many upon 
each ſpike, and appear from September to 
November: as theſe plants ſeldom continue 
ionger than two years, ſome ſhould be raiſed 
annually, | 

Their propagation is by ſeeds fown in au- 
tumn, when ripe :- the plants readily rite the 
enſuing ſpring, and may be planted out in 
May or June into the borders of the pleaſure- 


ground, 


&c. 
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PENTANDRIA, the name of the fifth] 
elaſs, which conſiſts of plants with bermaphro- | laſting plant; a plant that is perpetuated b 


dite lowers, having five ſtamina, and com- | t 


„ 5 
PERENNIS Planta, a Perennial, or ever- 5 


he roots; that is, whether the leaves 2 


iſes ſix orders, derived from the number of | ſtalks decay annually in winter, or always re- 


ſtyles. See CLass1s. 


main, provided the roots are of ſeveral years' 


PENTAPETALI, Pentapetalous, or of | duration, it is (till a Perennial plant. 


five petals ; flowers that have five petals. See 


CoRoLLA. | 


All plants, therefore, with abiding roots, 


both of the herbaceous tribe in general, and 


PENTAPETES, Indian Vervain Mallow. | of the ſhrub and tree kinds, are Perennials ; 
This genus furniſhes, for our obſervation, | though, in the general acceptation of the word 


two tender Indian exotics for the ſtove, con- 


Perennial, it is moſt commonly applied to 


ſiſting of a beautiful floriferous annual of up- | herbaceous vegetables withdurable roots, more 
right, tall growth, and a ſhrubby ornamental- | eſpecially thoſe of the flowery kind, which 


flowering _ 
ent ſpecies, wi 


reen ; garniſhed in the differ- | among gardeners are commonly called ſim- 
1 haſtate-lanceolate, and ovate | ply Perennials, particularly the fibrous-rooted 


leaves, and pentapetalous ſcarlet and white | tribe; but it is . applicable to fibrous, 
ul 


flowers. 


tuberous, and b 


us-rooted plants, whoſe 


Claſs and order, Monadelphia Dedecandria. roots are of ſeveral years' duration: likewiſe 
Charafers.] CaLYx, double; the inner] all ſhrubs and trees of every denomination, 


three-leaved, and the outer monophyllous, five- | as having abiding roots, are Perennial plants. 


iated. CoRoL- 


parted, lanceolate, and po 


Perennial plants conſiſt both of deciduous 


LA, five roundiſh ſpreading petals. STA-| and ever-green kinds; thoſe that caſt their 
MINA, twelve or "more tender filaments, five | leaves, &c. in winter are termed deciduous 
of which are caſtrated ; they are united be- | Perennials, and thoſe which retain their leaves, 


low and topped with ered. arrow-ſhaped an- . 
th 


there. P1$STILLUM, an oval germen, ſlender 


e herbaceous Perennials, however, 


O 


ſtyle, and ſtigma lightly indented. PERI AR- | both of the fibrous - rooted tribe, tuberous and 


PIUM, a membranaceous, ſubgloboſe, pointed 


bulbous-rooted kinds, far the greater part have 


capſule of five cells, each containing an oval | annual ſtalks, riſing in ſpring and decaying in 


mote 1 winter; and a ome many loſe their leaves 
The ſpecies are, entirely alſo in that ſeaſon, ſuch as the Peren- 
mal ſun-flower, aſters, and numerous other 


1. PENTAPETES Hic . 


Scarlet flowered Pentapetes.] Riſes with an ſorts; and many forts retain their leaves all 
right ſtem three or four feet high, garniſhed ſ the year, but not their ſtalks; exemplified in 


up 
with haſtate, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſerrated on 


the auricula, polyanthus, ſome campanulas, 


, tieir edges, on long footſtalks, and placed al- | pinks, carnations, and many others. 


ternate: the flowers come out on ſhort ſlender 
footſtalks from the axillæ of the leaves, and are 


Theſe plants being natives of India, will not 
ſucceed in this climate without the aid of the 
ſtove; of which the firſt ſpecies is the moſt 


Great numbers of the herbaceous Peren- 


nials multiply exceedingly by off-ſets of the 
of a rich ſcarlet colour: they are ſucceeded by | root, by which ny are propagated in great 
membranaceous capſules Ing ſeeds. |abundagce. See OFF-SETS, &c. 


All the tree and ſhrub Perennials are dur. 


able both in root, ſtem, and branch; but all 
renew their leaves annually, even the ever- 


noted, for its moſt beautiful ſcarlet flowers, | green kinds, although they are in leaf the year 


in long ſucceſſion in ſummer and autumn. 


The propagation is by ſeeds ſown on a hot- | year, to whi 
4 . place. See DEctouvous and EvER-GREEN | 


TREES, &c. For a liſt of herbaceous Peren- 
nials, fee Burnus and Ravix PERENNIS. 


bed in the ſpring, and when up two or three 
inches high, muſt be tranſplanted in fingle 
and forwarded by the heat of the hot- 
ok and afterward ſhiſted into e 


pots and placed in the ſtove, where t 
exhibit their flowers from June till autumn, 


round, yet 2 put forth new leaves every 


the old ones gradually give 


PERIAN'THIUM, flower · cup, or the moſt 


ey will | common ſpecies of calyx, placed immediately 
under the corolla, containing it as in a cup. 


the ſame year in the firſt ſort ; the other, when | See CaLyx. - 


Many flowers, however, are deſtitute of a 


of ſome advanced growth. ue; $ 
Perianthitm, or flower-cup, ſuch as moſt of 


2. PENTAPETES /uberifolia. 
Cork-tree-leaved 
Riſes with a ſhrubb 
ovate repand-angulate leaves, and white flowers. | 


1 


rubby Indian Pentapetes.] | the liliaceous plants, as the lily, tulip, crown- 
y frm, rniſhed with 1 &c. | 


far. the greater number of plants are 
5 G2 furniſhed 
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forrifhed with a proper flower-cup, and is of 
- different ſtructyres in different genera :. for 
ſome explanatichsſee CAL vx. 

PERICARPIUM, che ſeed-veſſel of plants, 
analogous to the fecundated ovary in ani- 
mals; and is formed of the germen, or feed- 
bud in the centre of the flower ; which when 
fertilifed by the male duſt of the antherz, it 
then, and not before, becomes a Pericarpium, 
pregnant with "ſeed, and gradually ſwells to 
maturity, and the feed ripens accordingly. 
See GERMEFX and SEMEN. 

All plants, however, are not furnithed with | 


a Per:carpium ; in default of which, either} of the ſeeds ; ſo ch 


the receptacle vr calyx performs that function, 
dy incloſing the ſeeds and accompanying them 
to maturny. 

A Pericarpmm compriſes different ſpecies 
or ſorts of feed veſſels, as follows : 

CaresvLa, capſule; a dry hollow feed- 
veſſel, that naturally cleaves or ſeparates in 
ſome determinate manner in one, two, three, 
or more valves, or openings, for diſperſing 
the ſeeds ; fo have often from one or two to 
many valyes, as well as loculi, or ſeed cells, 
as hereafter hinted. See alſo CaPSULA. 

LEGUMEN, a legumen or pod; a ſeed-veſſel 
that has two valves or openings, incloling a 
number of ſceds faſtened along one ſuture or 
ſeam only, ſuch as the pea, bean, &c. See 
LEGUMEN. 

StL1IQUA, a ſeed-pod, with two valves, 
having the ſeeds attached alternately to both 
ſutures, or joinings of the valves, as in cab- 
bage, turnep, wall-flower, ſtock-gilliflower, 
&c. See SILIQUA. 

FoLLicuLvs ; having only one valve, 
opening from bottom to top, and having the 
ſeeds attached to a receptacle within. 

Dora, a ftone-fruit, of a fleſhy or pulpy 
nature, without any valve or external open- 
ing, and contains a ſtone or nut ; the cherry, 
plum, peach, and moſt other ſtone fruit, are 
all Drupaceous ſeed-veſſels. 

Bacca, a berry ; a pulpy fruit without a 
valve, incloſing a number of ſeeds; as in the 
currant, gooſeberry, ſtrawberry, &c. See 
Bacca. 

Pomum, apple; a fleſhy fruit of the ap- 
ple and pear kind, without any valve or exter- 
nal opening; having in the middle a mem 
branous capſule of ſeveral cells, containing the 
ſeeds. See PoMunt. 

STROBILUS, a ſcaly fruit of the cone kind; 
being compoſed of a number of woody ſcales, 
exemplified in the cones of the Pinus, fir tree, 
&c. See Con us and STRoO0B1LUS, 

Each of the above ſpecies of Pericarpium, 


although of a peculiar ſtructure, yet the ſame | 


ö 


PER 


ſort is often of different figures and magnitudes 
in different „us is expreſſed in their re- 


ſpective Characters; as oblong, oval, roundiſh 


conical, and various other ſhapes; aud ſome 
Pericarpiums having from one or two to many 
valves or openings, particularly the capfule- 
kind, which, when of one valve, is termed 
an wrivaluular, or one-valved Pericarpium; 
of two valves, 6:valvular ; of three, trivaluu- 
lar ; of four, quadrivaloular; of five, quin- 
evaluular ; of many valves, multrvaluular. 
ikewiſe different Pericarpiums have from 
one or two to many lacupli, cells, or lodgments 
at when of one /ocul; or 


cell, it is termed an unilecular Pericarpium: 


of two cells, Bilocular, of three, trilocular;. 
of four, quadrilocular ; of five, quinquelocular ; 
and of many cells, meltilocular, - &c. all of 
which are fully exhibited s they occur in diſ- 
criminating the Characters of their reſpective 
genera; for the Pericarpium is always employ- 
ed as an eſſential diſtinction in each genus, 
and is likewiſe often uſed as a defcriptive 
mark in diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies in many 
genera. „ 

With reſpect to the ſeeds, relative to their 
number, figure, ſize, &c. in the Pericarpium, . 
it is "ny ifferent in different genera; as in 
point of number, they are from one to m 
hundreds; and their figure and fize are alſo 
[exceedingly various, as is exprefled in the 
Charafiers of each genus, &c. See alſo 
SEMEN. 

PERIPLOCA, Climbing Dog's-bane, or 
Virginian, or Virgin filk. 

It conſiſts of ligneous, volubilate- climbing 
exotics for the ſhrabbery, green-houſe, 2 | 
ſtove, riſing with twining Talks about any 
ſupport many feet high ; garniſhed with oval- 
oblong and heart-ſhaped entire leaves, and 
monopetalous, wheel-thaped, five-parted flow- 
ers in cluſters. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. . 

Chara#ers.) CALyx is five-parted and 
permanent. CoRoLLA is monopetalous,. 
rotated, plane, and divided into five narrow 
ſegments, and with a very ſmall nectarium 
ſurrounding the centre of the corolla. STA- 
MINA, five ſhort incurved filaments, anderect 
antheræ. PISTILLUM, a bifid germen, two 
cylindric ſtyles, and headed ſtigmas. Per1- 
CARPIUM, two large, oblong, ventricoſe, 
unilocular follicules, filled with numerous im- 
bricated ſeeds crowned with down, 

There are but three or four ſpecies, all ex- 


| 


| otics from diſtant countries, of which one is 


hardy for the ſhrubbery, one for the green- 
houſe, and the other for the ſtove. 
1. PZXRIPLOCA graca. 
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Grecian Periploca, or Common Climbin 
Dog*s-bane. ] 


; PET. 


g{ PETALUM, Petal, or flower-leaf, the 
ath ſhrubby, long. vc:uhi- | corollaceous fine-coloured part of a flower, 


late-climbing, branchy ſtatks, winding round conſtituting ſometimes the whole, when mo- 
any ſupport thirty or forty feet high ; large, | nopetalous or of one pizce, or when divided 
oblong ſpear-ſhaped leaves, oppoſite by pairs, into two, three, or many, forms one of the 
of a ſhining-green above, and whitiſh znder- } parts of the corolla; and, in both of which, 
neath ; and at the axillas towards the ends of | ſurrounds the organs of generation; fo that 


the ſhoots ſmall cluſters of purple flowers, 


hairy within. 
2. PERIPLOCA africana. 
African Hairy-Stalked Pc: iplaca.] Hath lig- 
neous ee BURY ſtalks, rifing upon ſup- 
port three - or four feet high; ob-oval hairy 


leaves, by oppoſite pairs; and from the ſides 


of the branches ſmall cluſters of purpliſh 


flowers. 

Varieties.] Smooth-ftalked African Peri- 
ploca ſinuated leaved. 

. PERIPLOCA indica. ; 

Fadian Periploca.] Hath ſhrubby, flender, 
volubilate-climbing ſtalks, ring by ſupport 
ſeveral feet high ; oval-ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth 
leaves; and flowers in imbricated ſpikes of 
different colours in the varieties. 

Theſe three plants flower principally in Jul 
and Auguſt, generally in {mall bunches ; Ay 


ſeparate flower is of one plane petal, cut into | 


the cotolla conſiſts either of one petal, or of 
many: in the firſt caſe, it is terined monope- 
talous, in the ſecond, polypetalous. See Co- 
ROLLA. 

PETIOLUS, the ſoot-ſtalk of the leaves 
only, very different from the Pedunculus, the 
foot-ſtalk of the flowers; for it is in very few, 
inſtances that either the ſame Petiolus, or Pe- 
| dunculus, ſupports both leaves and flowers ; _ 
Linnæus, therefore, has very properly marked 
their diſtinction, by aſſigning each a different 
name. 
| The Petiolus, or foct-italk of the leaves, is 
very commonly furniſhed with two diſtin. 
ſurfaces, a front and a back, the former flat, 
the latter round. 

Some leaves, however, have no foot-ſtalks . 
at all, but are cloſe-ſitting, or ſeſſile. See 
Forrvum. 

PETIVERIA, Guinea Hen-weed. 


five ſegments ; but are rarely ſucceeded by | In this genus are two ligneous, evergreen, 


ſeeds in England. 

Theſe plants are retained in many of our 
gardens, to add to the variety of climbers. 

The firſt ſort in particular is a fine volubi- 
late- climbing plant for the ſhrubbery. It will 
readily wind its ſtalks and branches round 
any adjacent tree, hedge, pole, or any thing 
it encounters in its progreſs, and rife to a 
prodigious height; and in default of any 
neighbouring ſupport, it will twine and entan- 
gle its branches round one another in a com- 
plicated manner ; but it ſhould generally be 
allowed ſupport, and it will ſhow itſelf to much 
greater advantage. 

The ſecond and third ſpecies ſhould always | 
he kept in pots, placing the former among 
the green-houſe exotics to have ſhelter in win- 
ter ; and the latter placed always in the ſtove. 

The propagation of all the forts is _ 
effected by layers of. the young wood,. whi 


| 


exotic perennials, of the Weſt Indies and Ame- 
rica, introduced here in our collections of 
ſtove- plants, growing with ligneous, jointed 
ſtalks, two or three feet high, furniſhed with 
oblong leaves, and terminal ſpikes of ſmall 
white flowers, having five-leaved cups, four 
cruciform petals, fix or eight ſtamina, an ob- 
long germen ſupporting four ſtyles, ſucceeded. 
by a thort ſeed-veſſel with one ſeed. 

Claſs and order, Hexandxia 7etragyna. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. PETIvERIA all;acea. 
Alliaceous Guinea Hen-weed.] With ob- 
long-ovate leaves, and flowers having fix ſta- 
mina. 
2. PETIVERIA oftandria.” 
Otandrious-flowered American Petiveria.] 
With oblong {tift leaves: and flowers having 
ſometimes eight ſtamina. | 
Both theſe ſpecies are natives of hot coun- - 


if layed in the ſpring, or early in ſuminer, tries, requiring protection here in our ſtoves ; | 
will be rooted ſufficiently. by autumn, andi in which they are retained for variety, to di- 
may then be tranſplanted ; the hardy kind in- | verſify the collection of exotics in thoſe de- 


to the nurſery, the others in pots. 


partments, as evergreens and flowering plants, 


Cuttings of the firſt ſort will alſo often ſuc- and for the remarkable ſingularity of their al- 
ceed ; like wiſe of the other two, by aid of a [liaceous, or garlicky ſmell. 


hot-bed. 


They may alſo all be raiſed from ſeed pro- ſtings, in pats, placed in 


They are propagated by wes 9 Fs 80 
e bark-bed, to for- 


cured from abroad ; which ſhould be ſown | ward the vegetation in any of the different me- 


in ſpring in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, t 


hods. | 


eſpecially of the ſecond and third ſorts. |. 


PETREA, /petree,) a climbing ſhrubby 


ſtove. 
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Gove exotic, garoithed with e e 
leaves, and A wheel-ſha 
e F.. 


rs. 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 
CharaFers.] CAlxx, a monophyllous 
and — cup, with the border five-part- 
ed, ſpreading, large, coloured, and perſiſtent. 
CoroLLa, monopetalous, unequal, wheel- 
ſhaped, and leſs than the cup. STamixa, 
tour filaments, two of which are longer than 
the other, and topped with oval, erect an- 
there. P1STILLUM, an oval germen, ſimple 
{tyle, with an obtuſe ſtigma. PERI ART Iux, 
an oval, two-celled capſule, placed in the bot- 
tom of the cup, containing a ſingle fleſhy ſeed. 
There is but one ſpecies, 
PETREA volubilis. | 
Twining Petrea.]- Hath a woody climbin 
ſtalk, riſing ten or twelve feet high, furniſh 
with long! garniſhed at each joint 
with ſtiff lanceolate leaves; the branches are 
terminated by looſe bunches of flowers, nine 
or ten inches long, on ſlender foot-ſtalks ; the 


ped flow- | ſeed 


PHA | 
| pod, containing kidney- ſbaped comproſled 


8. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of Phaſeolus, bur 
of which we have only one original princi- 
pal ſpecies of the eſculent kidney bean, com- 
prehending * fine varieties : and is the pe 
rent ſpecies of all thoſe noted kinds, known in 
2 4 both dwart-growers and climbers. 


e ſpecies is, 


| 


PHASEOLUS vulgaris. , : 
Common Kidney-bean.] Conſi ine, of the fol- 
lowing principal varieuesintwoclkfles—dwart- 
growers—and high-climbers, or runners. 
Dwarf Rind.. 

Phaſeelus nanus—or Dwarf Kidney-Bean.} 
Theſe plants riſe each with a very ſhort ſtem, 
branching outlow intoa buſhy head, from about 
ten or twelve inches to a foot and a half high, 
[rarely ſending out runners ; garniſhed. with 
trifoliate leaves, and cluſters of White or pur- 
ple flowers, in different varieties, ſucceeded by 
long, narrow, hanging ſeed- pods. | 

rincipal Varieties are, ] Early, white dwarf 


cup of each is larger than the corolla; is of | Kidney-bean--carly ſpeckled dwarf-early yel- 


a rich blue colour, and the are white: 


| theſe are ſucceeded by capſules, containing 


_ a ſingle ſced. 2 

is plant is propagat obtained 

from the Weſt ies: 9 ſown on a 

hot-bed, and when the plants are up, tranſ- 

planted into pots, and plunged into the bark- 

bed in the ſtove, there to remain. 
PHASEOLUS, Kidney-bean. 


This noted genus conſiſts aaron” Fr 
herbaceous annuals; one ſpecies of whi 
common Kidney bean, is the chief, and is a 
moſt valuable leguminous vegetable, com- 
priſing many excellent varieties, both dwarf- 
growers and high-climbers, garniſhed uni- 
verially with vifoliace leaves, and papilioga- 
ceous hermaphrodite flowers, 1 


low—early liver-coloured---carly dun-co- 
loured dwarf—larger white, or cream-colour- 
led dwarf—larger- black and white ſpeckled 
dwarf, a good bearer—black-ſtreaked dwarf 


dwarf, a great bearer—Batterſea white dwarf, 
alſo a very great bearer. China ſpeckled 
dwarf, conliſting of black and white ſpeckled, 
brown and white, red and white, &c. All of 
which kinds are of upright dwarf buſhy 
growth, rarely exceeding fifteen or eighteen 
inches height ; and ſeldom throw out runners, 
except the Canterbury and Batterſea forts, 


wy, ſeldom ramble far. þ 


long leguminous ſeed- which, whilſt | mentioned colours of the varieties, it alludes 


young and tender, are fine culinary eſculents, 


to that of the beans or ſced, which alſo often 


and the principal eatable part of the plant, vary to ſeveral other intermediate colours and 
alſo ſometimes the ripe ſeed or beans contain- e | 


ed in them. | 
Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decendria. 
_ Charaders.) CaL vx is monophyllous and 


two-li the u one emarginated, and 
the 2 rind CoroLLA 55 papiliona- 


ceous, with a heart-ſhaped vexillum, reflexed 


on the ſides, oval wings as long as the vexil- 
lum, and a parrow keel, twiſted contrary to 

ſun's motion. STAMIxA, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, and fingle antheræ. P1s- 
TILLUM, an oblong, compreſſed, hai ger- 
wen, a filiform, inflexed, ſpiral, ans 
fyle, and obtuſe hairy ſtigma, "Prrican- 
rau, a long, thick, coriaceous, pomted 


the above varieties of dwarf Kidney- 
beans, the firſt three or four forts are at pre- 
ſent in eſtecm for their coming earlieſt into 
bearing ; they being of ſmaller growth than 
the other ſorts, and ſooner form themſelves 
for bloſſam and bearing, ſo.-are proper to 
plant for the earlieſt crops, and for forcing in 
hot-beds, &c. As they, however, do not 
continue long in bearing, they are not ſo pro- 

per for the main crops, -as the other lar 
dwarf ſorts ; particularly the black and white 
ſpeckled, the Canterbury and Batterſea kinds, 
which are all excellent 
Ha moſt of all, and the pods are ſmaller, 
more 


red ſpeckled dwarf ſpeckled amber dwarf | 
—ſparrow -egg dwarf——Canterbury white 


which ſometimes emit a few ſtragglers, but. 
bſerve that with reſpect to the above- 


rers ; but the two 
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market-gardeners in 


conſidered both as the moſt profitable iu bear- 


vate and public ſupply. | 


plants riſe with a ſhort ſtalk, emitting ſeveral 
ſcarlet or white flowers in the different varie- 


_ twining runners upon ſupport, eight or ten to 


large, thick, rough, fleſhy ſecd-pods, contain- 


| bearers ; and the plants of the ſame crop con- 
tinue in bearin wa e or Auguſt un- 
til October; and the 


remarkab 


FHA 

more. numerous, and eſteomed the ſweeteſt 
eating of all the dwarf kinds whilſt young, 
though the pods of the large white dwarf, | 
and > ſpeckled kind in particular, continue 


exceedingly good, even when of pretty large 
ze, but ſuperior in the latter, both in a more 


<-> i 
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numerous cluſters of white flowers, ſucceeled 
by long, broad, compreſſed- flat, ſmooth pods, 


containing large, oblong, flat, white ſeed.  - 
This variety is alſo a very great bearer, but 


it does not continue near ſo long in production, 


as the. two former-climbers ;- its pos how- 


plentiful longer production, and goodneſs for ever, which are very long, ſmooth, and fleſhy, 


eating, and is excellent for a principal crop in 
a family garden; as are alſo the Batterſea and 
Canterbury ſorts, which thould not-be omitred 
on the ſame occaſion.; and theſe two varieties 
are in moſt eſteem for general culture by the 
e neighbourhood of 


London, for the main crops, as being by them 


ing, and being a ſmaller pod, the moſt fale- 
able in the markets : however, of the other 
dwarf ſorts are alſo eligible to cultivate leſs or 
more, occaſionally, for variety, both for pri- 


As all theſe dwarf Kidney-beans are of 
upright growth, without emitting any very 
rambling; runners, they do not require ſup- 
port, like the climbing kinds; ſo may be 
cultivated in drills not more than two or three 
feet aſunder. See their Propagation and Cul- 


ture. | 
Climbing Kinds, or Runners. 
PnaAsgolLus volubrlis. 
Climbing, or Runner NMidney-bean.] The 


long, flender, twining , runners, 2 
round any ſupport, many feet high ; garniſhe 

with large. trifoliate leaves; and at all the 
joints, as the runners advance, large cluſters of 


t | 
Of the climbing ſort are the following prin- 

cipal varieties. | 
Large ſcarlet climber.—Riſes with many 


twelve or fifieen feet high, having numerous 
large cluſters of ſcarlet ark ſuccecded by 


ing large, thick, purplith beans. | 5 

Variety of this.} Large white climber, hav- 
ing large cluſters of white flowers, large, 
thick, rough ſeed-pods, and white ſeed. 

Both theſe ſorts are alike in every-reſpeCt 
of growth, and only ditfer in colour of their 
flowers and ſeed, as above; which is pretty 
permanent : they are both extraordinary great 


of both forts, even 
when large, boil exceedingly green, and are 
tender and well flavoured. 

ute Climber. —Riſes with twining 


Large 


boil ee , 1 tender, and good: and, 
of che runner kind, it is a very deſirable family 
bean, inferior to none for ſweetneſs of eating. 
The following climbers are of more mo- 
derate growth. ; 
Negro runners—Batterſea white runners 
Canterbury runners — variable” runners, All. 
of which; though climbers, do not ramble { 
[extenſively as the ſcarlet kinds, but bear plen- 
tifully, of ſome conſiderable continuance and 
abundance ; and the pods, ſmaller than thoſe 
of the foregoing, are very tender, delicately. 
eating, while in moderately young 
growth. * | 
Thus far meludes all the principal varie- 
ties of the PHASEOLUS vulgaris, or common 
Kidney-bean,. both of the dwarfs and-runners, 
that have merit for general culture. | 
be name, kidney-bean, is derived from the 
reniform-ſhape of the ſeed or beans ; though 


flabout London, and ſome other places, they 


are very commonly called French-beans, pro- 
bably from being firſt introduced from that 
country; the former, however, is the moſt 
eligible, proper general name, both for the 
dwarts and runners. 

In the different varieties, both of the dwarfs 
and climbers, the thape and fize of the 
ſeed-pods and ſeed vary a little; that is the 
pods are generally long and narrow, i. e. 
from about three or four to fix or ſeven in- 
ches long, and from about a quarter of an inch 
to an inch broad, and moſtly compreſſed, but 
in ſome are more flattened, and thinner than 
others, and ſome incline a little ta a cylindric 
form, and of thicker ſubſtance ; thoſe of ſome- 
of the climbers are much larger than the- 
dwarts : obſerving in general that as the young 
green ſeed- pods are, in this country, the prin- 
cipal edible part of the plants, thoſe of the 
thickeſt fleſhy texture that break criſp 
and tender, are generally preferable. And 
as to the feed, it is moſt commonly kidaey- 
ſhaped; though ſome incline a lintleto an oval 
form, and ſome roundiſh: in ſome varieties 
it is very fmall, ſome middling, and ſome 
large; and according to the ſize of the ſeed, 
the plants of the reſpective varieties are gene- 
rally ſmaller or. larger in proportion ; the 
ripe ſeed in ſome countries is alſo preſerved 


for cating in winter. But the moſt eſtimable 


runners, upon ſupport, ten or twelve feet high; * for. uſe. in England. is the young pods, 
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as aforeſaid, whilit they are green and tender, culture than the climbers, as not requiring to 
before the in them acquires any conſi- be ticked ; and the produce is generally more 
derable ſize; they are thus bailed and eaten faleable, though not better for eating, only 
as ſance to fleſh meat; the 2 young pods [are to many perſons more agreeable to the eye. 
are alſo in great eſtimation for pickling, and To have a . conſtant ſupply of theſe dwarf 
make a very delicate pickle. for uſe all the ſorts in the natural ground from the earlieſt to 
car: the middling young pods are alſo often ]the lateſt period, three or four different ſow- 
alted down in barrels, or earthen veſſels, for|ings, at leaſt, are neceflary from the begin- 
winter uſe, in which they will keep exceed- ning or middle of April until the middle or lat- 
ingly fine ſeveral months. The ripe ſeed alſo, ter end of July; and where e to have 
as above hinted, of the white kinds, is ſome- them as early as poſſible, ſome ſhould be ſown 
times boiled for eating, but more generally in |in hot-beds, or in a hot-houſe, in January or 
France, Germany, and ſome other parts on] February and March; or in a hot-houſe they 
the continent, where they are conſtantly pre- may be planted in the beginning or middle of 
ſeryed for winter uſe, as we do dried peas ; | winter, even to have a few young beans about 
which they ſtew and make very palatable with | Chriſtmas or ſoon after, and continued in 
butter, gravy, and other ſauces. - _ "*Hucceſſion: till thoſe in the common hot-beds, 
All the varieties of the kidney-bean, both | or in the natural ground, come into bearing. 
dwarfs and runners, are annuals ; and bein The climbing kinds are, for the moſt part, 
originaliy exotics, from hot parts of the Taper: wonderful great bearers, particularly the ſcar- 
they, in this country are rather of a delicate let fort, and its white variety, which. in the 
temperature, impatient of cold, and not able ſame crop often continue bearing plentifu 
to bear the open air here only in ſummer ; from July or Auguſt, until killed by the fro 
they being raiſed from ſeed in April, May, [or cold in October; but all the climbers con- 
and june; and the firſt autumnal cold, in }tinue in bearing much longer than the dwarfs ; 
October or beginning of November, puts a | for as their runners continue branching” and 
period to their exiſtence. ' | ſhooting in length two or three months, they, 
General Obſervations on their Culture. [according as they advance, continue ſending 
As Kidney-beans are univerſally of the | forth large cluſters of bloſſoms, ſucceeded by 
annual tribe, as before obſerved, a Cel ſup- a proportional quantity of fruit : none of the 
ply muſt be raiſed every year from ſeed ; and |climbers, however, are adaped for early crops ; 
as the plants of the dwarf kinds rarely conti- | but ſucceed remarkably well for a ſecondary 
nue in bearing longer than three weeks, ſeveral | main crop, to ſupply the table from about the 
different plantings or ſowings are neceflary from | middle or latter end of July until October, eſpe- 
April until July; but ſome of the climbing | cially in private gardens, where only moderate 
ſorts will continue bearing two or three months, | quantities are required, and that have conve- 
Obſerving of all the forts, that, as being exo: | nience of ſticks, poles, rails, &c. for their 
tics of a tender nature, they will not {ſucceed | runners to climb upon; for without ſuch aſſiſt- 
to ſow in the full grown ti April and May ;| ance, they would trail on the ground, and en- 
the former of which is the earlieſt time for {tangle with one another in a confuſed manner, 
putting in the firſt crop, which will come {and be liable to rot, without affording a quar- 
into bloſſam in June, and by the latter end ter of a crop: they ſhould therefore all have 
5 of that month will be ſucceeded by young ſticks, or ſome e means of ſupport, and 
pods fit to gather; and by different ſowings [they will bear amazing great crops. But in 
may continue a ſucceſhon of crops, bearing [the public kitchen-grounds, where conſidera - 
from June until October; but by aid of hot+ |ble quantities of Kidney- beans are requiſite for 
beds or hot-houſes, may raiſe ſome dwarf kinds ſ che ſupply of the markets, the climbers are not 
very early in the year, to gather in February ſ ſo proper for any general crop, on account of 
or March and April, &c. though the moſt ei- I the great trouble hoy would requite in ſtick- 
ſectually certain, by the accommodation of a ſ ing: beſides, as before obſerved, they are not 
hot-houſe or ſtove, in which may obtain] ſo ſaleable as the dwarf ſorts, .though they 
them in the earlieſt ſeaſon of ſpring, in fare equally good, if not ſuperior to ſome of 
greater perfection and abundance. ſchoſe kinds, for the table ; ſo that any of theſe 
The dwarf ſorts are proper for the early [climbing or runner kinds, as may be approved 
and general ſummer crops ; and for the ſup- [of, are eligible for culture, in variety with 
ply of markets, where large quantities are re- [the dwarf forts in full crops; but rather as ſe- 
quired, they are the only proper ſorts for ge- |condary, than for the principal general pro- 
neral culture, both becauſe they require much I ductions for the table. Obſerving, as all the 
leſs room to grow, and leſs trouble in their climbing r as up, by ſupport, very * 
| | a 
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and branch out into lateral runners all the 
way, they require large- ſcope to grow, ſo 
ſhould generally be planted in drills, four feet 
at leaſt aſunder.. 

The ſcarlet- runner is alſo often employed 
as a Climbing flowery plant for the ary ee 
and long continuance of its numerous flowers; 
ſometimes, likewiſe, its white variety, plant- 
ing them in patches alternately in any of the 
compartments; alſo to run over arbours, or 
up the ſides of houſes, upon ſuſpended lines, 
or to form ſhady walks, &c. | bd 

The general ſeaſon in which the main crops 
of all the ſorts of Kidney-beans arriye to per- 
fection in the full une is July, Auguſt, and 
September; or by early and late planting, may 
have them from June till October: obſerving 
that a conſtant ſucceſſion during thoſe months 
is obtained by three or four different plant- 
ings, from the middle of April until July, as 
before hinted ; which tition of 77 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the dwarf kinds, 
which do not continue bearing long, ſome not 
more than a fortnight, others three weeks or 
a month ; but as to the chmbers, as they con- 


tinue ſhooting and flowering all ſummer, 
until . by the cold in October or No- 
* vember, two different plantings of thete ſorts, 


one early in May, the other in June, will fur- 
niſh an abundant ſupply of young beans dur- 
ing the whole ſeaſon. 

Jp as before remarked, that in order to 
have a ſucceſſion of Kidney-beans for 
the table, different modes of culture are prac- 
| tiſed, as the raiſing both dwarfs and climbers 
in the full ground for the main crops; and 
by artificial heat, in different ways, for the 
dwarfs in particular, to have very early crops. 

The particular. culture, however, both of 
the dwarfs and clinbing ſorts, is practically 
explained below, each under its proper bead. 
Propagation and General Culture ile Dwarf 

Kinds in the Full Ground. 

All the dwarf Kidney-Beans, as well as 
climbers, are propagated by feed annually ; 
and-the ſeaſon for planting, the natural crops 
in the full ground, is ſpring and ſummer, 
at ſeveral different times from April until July, 
in order to obtain, a daily ſupply of young 
beans during the whole ſeaſon. | 

Obſerve to chuſe the proper ſorts for the 
different crops ; that is, for the ſorward crops, | 

ou may uſe any of the early dwarf ſorts ; 
2 carly white, carly ſpeckled, dun, and yel- 
low kinds are rather the earlieſt bearers ; and 
for the main crops any of thelarger dwarf kinds 
may be proper, though I ſhould yive preference 
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bearers, and continue long in ſucceſſfional 
9 5 on the ſame plants, as obſerved in 
1 eſcription. | 
t muſt remarked, as already hinted, 
that, as 5 are of a an 2 
ol do not admit of being ſown or planted 
earlier than April, when the weather is be- 
come a little ſettled; for the ſeed is not only 
impatient of cold moiſture in the ground, and 
very ſubject to rot, but the young plants that 
happen to come up early, are often cut off, 
or greatly injured by the morning froſts, or 


col cutting winds, that frequently prevail in 
April and 5 of May. But towards 
the middle © 


April, if the weather is fine 
and dry, we may venture to plant pretty freely 
in a warm dry fituation and light ſoil, for the 
early natural crops ; and in the latter end of 
that month, or beginning of May, it is pro- 
per to begin to put in the firſt general crops 
in the open quarters, &c. and ſo continue 
planting ſome every fortnight or three weeks 
LY _ ping Brom = of July : where- 
ou will have a lar ſu of youn 
Ki ney-beans for the tokle pant — 
about the middle or latter end of June until 
October, as aforeſaid. 

If, however, you are deſirous to try. to 
have them as early as poſſible in the full 
ground, you may put in a few about the be- 
ginning or middle of April, in dry weather, cloſe 
under a warm wall, to take their chance; and 
in a fortnight after put in ſome more, in a 
larger portion; if the firſt ſhould fail, theſe 
may ſucceed ; and if both are attended with 
ſucceſs, one will ſucceed the other in bearing: 
though it is two to one againſt the equal ſuc- 
ceſs of the farſt: but as only a few ſhould be 
planted ſo early, if they fail, it is only the loſs of 


a little labour and ſeed, for the ſame ground will 


do again; and if they ſucceedand produce only 
a few, but a week ſooner than common, the 
will be eſteemed a rarity, cither for family ule 
or market. 
TheyFall ſucceed in any common ſoil of a 
garden, remarking, however, that for the for- 
ward crops it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſelect 
a dry light ſoil, rejecting heavy and wet 
rounds, tor in ſuch a ſoil moſt of the early- 
planted ſeed would infallibly rot. Likewiſe 
for the early crops it is highly requiſite to 
chuſe a ſheltered warm ſituation full to the 
fun: a warm ſouth border is a very eligible 
expoſure 3 but for the main crops, any ot 
the open quarters are proper. | 
The method of ſowing or planting all the 
forts is in ſhallow drills, from two feet to a 


to the ſpeckled dwarf and. the Batterſea and 


Canterbury dwarf kinds, they being all plentitul ſown. - Oblerving t 


| 


yard aſunder, and are all to remain where 


he following hints. 
5 H For 
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is finiſhed, They will come up in about 


into bearing in fax or eight weeks. 
For the main crops intended to be planted 


the drills ſhould be a. yard afunder at leaſt ; 
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For the early crop, chuſing a warm border, 
and taking advantage of a dry day, draw neat 
drills with an h&«from north to ſouth, two 
feet or thirty inches afunder, and near an' 
inch deep; and to have a greater chance, I 
would draw alfo a drill cloſe along under 
the wall, where praCticable; m theſe drills 
drop the beans ia à row along the bottom, 
only about an inch and a half aſunder, as 
many of this _ fowing may fail ; covering 
them evenly with the earth, not more than 
an inch deep; for if covered deep at an early 
time, many are apt to rot, by the cold damp 
of the earth: as ſoon as they are covered in, 


lightly rake the ſurface ſmooth, and the work 


twelve days or a fortnight : managing them 
as hereafter directed, the plants will come 


in May or June, &c.-you may employ almoſt 
any ſituation, either in borders, or in an 
open expoſure ; though an open ſituation in 
any of the large quarters is the moſt eligible, 
Drawing drills two feet and a half afunder, 
and about one inch deep ; or, if defigned to 
plant rows of ſavoys or cabbage-plants be- 
tween, as is often practiſed when neceſſary to 
huſband the ground to the beft advantage, 


drop the beans ſingly along the bottom cf 
each drill. about two or three inches aſunder, 
covering them in evenly with the earth about 
an inch deep, and Gniſh with a light raking 
to ſmooth the ſurface. They will come up, 
at this ſeaſon, in ten or twelve days, and 
fometimes fooner m fine weather ; and the 
plants will come into bearing plentifully in Ju- 
ly and Auguſt. 

In the abore manner continue plantin 
ſome every fortwght or three weeks until Ju- 
ly, as we before advifed; and you will have 
a plentiful daily ſupply of young beans, from 
June until Michaclmas, or ſometimes longer. 

In Fawn the latter crops in June and 

uly, when the weather proves very dry and 
ot, and the ground alfo very dry, it is pro- 
per either to ſoak the beans a few hours in 
ſoft water previous to planting; or, inſtead of 
this, let the drills for the reception of the beans 
be well watered, and . plant them 
as above, and cover them in the proper depth. 
Either of theſe methods is very adviſable in 
dry weather in the heat of ſummer ; it being 
neceſſarx at ſuch times to promote the free 
| > 67 206 he of the ſeed, to bring them up 
and regularly, which — otherwiſe 

riſe in a ſtraggling manner. 

When the plants of all the above crops 
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ow come up, their generat culture is as fol- 
OWS., 

They are in general to remain where ſown 
or planted, to et their produce; e 
to keep them clean from weeds by occaſion 
hoeing in dry weather; and when the plants 
are advanced about three or four inches high, 
hoe up a little earth to their ſtems on each 
fide, which will forward their growth, and 
promote their ſtrength : continuing the care 
of deſtroying weeds as often as their growth 
ſhall reader it neceffary ; which is principally _ 
all the culture required for the dwarf Kidney- 
beans in the full ground till they arrive at a 
bearing ſtate, and their produce is fit to gather, 
except to the earlieſt crops on warm funny 
borders, in very dry hot weather, when it 
would be beneficial to give occaſional water- 
ings to the plants in mornings or evenings,. 
eſpecially 2 in bloſſom, and fruiting. 

Wich reſpect to gathering the produce of 
theſe ſorts of Kidney-beans, it ſhould al- 
ways be performed when the pods are quite 
young, or at leaft before they become large, 
and the beans in them attain any conſiderable 
ſize, as they would then be tough, ſtringy, 
and rank-taſted ; and in' order to continue the 
plants in bearing as long as poſhble, the ga- 
thering ſhould be regularly repeated two or 
three times a week ; for by gathering the 
pods often and clean, as they become fit, the 
plants will bloſſom more abundantly; and con- 
tinue fruiting more plentifully and longer ac- 
cordingly. 
| Great quantities of theſe dwarf kinds are 
cultivated in the gardens and fields in the 
neighbourhood of don, for ſupplying the 
markets, from June till October. 2 
Propagatian and Culture of the Runners or 

| Climbing Kinds. 

The propagation and culture of the climb- 
ing Kidney-beans, commonly called runners, 
is, —they are all raiſed from ſeed annually in 
ſpring and beginning of ſummer, as obferv- 
ed of the dwarfs; ard their | phe culture 
is nearly the fame as for thoſe in-the full 
ground ; only they require more room to 
| , and muſt have tall ſticks or poles placed 
or their runners to twine or clunb upon, as 
already noticed. Obſerving, none of theſe 
climbing kinds are proper for early crops, 
neither in the open ground or hot ; fo. 
ſhould be cultivated principally for ſummer 
and autumn crops, to come into bearing from 
jul or Auguſt, vl Michaelmas. | 

| theſe climbing kinds I ſhould recom- 
mend the ſcarlet runner and us white variety, 
for the general crops, they being both extra- 


, 


3 


1 great bearers ; continuing in perfec- 


yon. 
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tion two or three: months; and their pods, 


when even "ng large, remain green, fleſhy, 
tender, and well flavoured. of the 
Dutch runners, and any of the other climbers, 
alſo merit culture. 1 | 
The moſt eligible ſeaſon to begin planting 
the main crops of all theſe runner forts is the 
firſt or ſecond week in May, if the weather is 
fine; for being of a delicate nature like the 
dwarſs, if planted earlier, both the ſeed and 
plants are ſubject to danger from the ſame 
cauſes ; howeyer, in a ſouth border, or ſome 
ſimilar warm ſituation and dry ſoil, a few may 
be planted in the middle or towards the latter 
end of April, to take their chance; but re- 
marking, that for the general crops, the moſt- 
ere ſeaſon for planting is from May, as 
aforeſaid, until the middle or latter end of 
dude; or not later than the beginning of July; 
ut if you plant principally the ſcarlet kind 
and variety, one planting in May and begin- 
ning of June will come into bearing in July 
or 1 and if you keep gathering the 
clean, according as they are fit for uſe, 
the plants will continue ſhooting, bloſſoming, 
and bearing abundantly. until the end of Sep- 


tember, or often until the end of October, or} 


till deſtroyed by the cold; but two plantings 
of any of the ſorts of runners, one in Ma 
and the other in June, or early in July, will 
furniſh a very abundant ſupply the whole ſea- 
ſon of Kidney-beans. | 
All tneſe climbing kinds will proſper almoſt 
any where in a 6546. Ag both in cloſe and open 
fituations: chuſing principally a ightith foil, 
eſpecially for the forward crops ; and the rich- 
er the ground, the better. 
Obſerve, that as all the running kinds re- 
2 ſupport of ſome ſort to climb upon, they 
ould be planted either in wide rows, for 
the convenience of placing tall ſticks or poles 
along each row for the runners of the plants 
to wind themſelves for ſupport ; or planted 
againſt ſome ſort of fence or treillage work 
for the ſame purpoſe of training up and ſup- 
porting the runners. When, 3 it is 
deſigned to train chem upon ſticks or poles, 
let drills be drawn four feet or four and a 
half aſunder, eſpecially for the larger kinds, 
and an inch deep; in which drop the beans, 
three or four inches apart : cover them in 


evenly with earth, and rake the ſurface ſmooth. jAt 
ans will ſprout in a few days, and come | 


The 
up in leſs than a fortaight. 

When the plants are three or four inches 
high, draw a little earth with an hoe up to 
their ſtems, to ſtrengthen them and encou- 
lage them to ſend forth ſtrong runners. At this 
une alſo cut down all weeds between the rows. 


* 
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As ſoon as they begin to puſh their runners, 
begin to place ſome tall ſticks or poles for 
them to aſcend upon: as you place the fticks, 
conduct the runners towards them, in a di- 
rection according to their natural mode of 
climbing, which is generally to the right or 
contrary to the ſun's motion: they will thus 

naturally encircle the ſticks or 1 and a- 
ſcend to their tops, even if ten or fiſteen feet 


tom to top. | 

When intended to plant theſe ſorts againſt 
fences for ſupport, plant them in a row cloſe 
along to the tence ; and, if againſt a wall or 
paling, may either place tall poles, or draw 
ſome ſtrong packthreads from top to bot- 
tom at fix inches diſtance ; the plants will 
readily twine round them, and ſupport them- 
ſelves. | ; 

In gathering the produce of all theſe kinds, 
obſerve the ſame as of the dwarfs, to gather 
the pods whilſt young and tender; and to 
continue the plants long in full bearing, al- 
ways gather the pods clean as they become of 
proper ſize ; and they will continue fruiting 
more abundantly. 

If you intend cultivating any of theſe 
climbing Kidney-beans as flawering-plants, 
the ſcarlet kind and its variety, as Fg ſug- 
geſted, are the proper ſorts. Sow them any 
time from about the middle or latter end of 
April until June in any of the compartments 
of the pleaſure-garden, in patches, alternate- 
ly ſcarlet and white fort, two or three beans 
in each patch, about an inch deep ; and when 
the plants are up and begin to puth runners, 
place tall poles or branchy ſlicks for them to 
climb upon: they will effect a very fine va- 
Py all ſummer, until October. 

hey are alſo often employed to run over 
arbours, and to twine round lines, from the 
top of tall ſtakes, and ſtems of ſmall trees; 
alſo to run up along the ſides of houſes, or 
againſt walls, either upon poles, or upon 
packthread-ſtrings, ſuſpended from above, 
about which they will twine themſelves many 
feet high, bearing abundance of flowers and 
fruit : they are likewiſe ſometimes trained to 
form thady walks, by means of tticks or poles 
arranged along cach fide, or by ſupport of a 
fort of treillage-work, ranging ſome tall 
akes five or tix feet aſunder, railing them 
along the top with poles, or pan-tile laths, or 
extend ſtrong packthread lines ; and from ei- 
ther of which ſuſpend rings to the ground, 
lix or eight inches aſunder, faſtening them 
down with pegs : upon theſe ſtrings the plants 


will climb and form a cloſe hedge ; or might 


occaſionally arch over py top in a fimilar man- 
5 N 


2 ner 


high, producing bloſſoms and fruit from bot- 
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for the runners to extend, and form a 
waved roof and complete ſhade. Thus this 
fine climber mag be trained in various ways 
according to fancy, both for uſe and pleaſure ; 
and thoſe not accommodated with gardens may 
plant them in pots or boxes, to place in court- 
yards, windows or balconies, &c. and train 
the plants upon ſtrings, as juſt above inti- 

ated. 


ma 
Early Creps of the Dwarf Kinds by Artificial 
eat. 

To have Kidney-beans as early as poſſible, 
xecourſe is had to raiſing the dwarf kinds by 
aid of artificial heat, by two or three different 
methods, ſuch as —By bag the plants in a 
hot-bed, an inch or two high, and then plant 


them out into a warm border—By railing and | 


continuing the plants in a hot- 
crops—By aid of a hot-houſe. 
1. By raiſing in a hot-bed for tranſplantation 
into warm borders. —By this method we may 
forward Kidney-beans a fortnight earlier than 
thoſe raiſed entirely in the full · ground: for 
this purpoſe, towards the latter end of March, 
or early in April, prepare a moderate hot-bed, 
a foot and half or two feet depth of dung, 
covered either with a frame or hand-glaſſes, 
or arched over with hoops or rods, to be co- 
vered with mats; earthing the bed with fine, 
light, rich mould, fix inches deep ; then hav- 
ing ſome ſeed of the early dwarf forts, ſow 
pretty cloſe for tranſplantation, either 


to bear their 


them 
all over the ſurface, an inch or two apart, 
covering them with earth about half an inch 
deep, or in ſmall cloſe drills, earthing them 


over the ſame depth, or where only a fe are | 


wanted, they may be ſown in large pots, at 
about an inch diſtance and half a one deep, 
and the pots plunged into any hot-bed, or 
placed in a hot-houſe; and when the plants 
come up, the pots may be removed by degrees 
into the full air in warm days, to harden the 
plants for tranſplantation. But it is a good 
method to plant a quantity of beans in fall 
pots (thirty-twos, or forty-eights), three in 
each pot, plunging the pots in a hot-bed; 
and when the plants are fit for tranſplantation, 
they can be readily turned out of the pots 
with the whole ball of earth about their roots, 
{o as not to feel their removal. 

However, in railing the plants in either of 
theſe methods for tranſplantation in the- full 
8 your attention is particularly neceſ- 
ary to inure them gradually to the full air, 
by taking off the covers of glaſſes or mats in 
all mild weather, from thoſe in hot-beds, and 
only cover them in cold niglus; or pots in a 
hot-houſe, placed abroad in fine days, but as 


they adyance in growth, and the weather be- 


- 


| 
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comes warmer, they muſt be expoſed, by de- 
to the full air, day and night, to harden 
| properly, previouſly to their final tranſ- 
plantation. Obſerving / alſo to allow them 
frequent moderate refreſhments of water. 
| hen they have ſhot out their proper 
leaves an inch or two broad; and all danger 
of froſty mornings and other bad weather is 
apparently over, proceed to plant them out 
into a warm border, under a wall or other 
fence ; obſerving, for this purpoſe, to take them 
up with their roots as entire as poſſible, and 
with as much earth as will hang about them, 
or with a ſmall ball of earth ; and thoſe raiſed 
in ſmall pots by threes may alſo be cafily 
turned out with the whole ball of earth entire ; 
and as to the mode of planting them, thoſe 
which could not readily be taken up with 
balls, may be planted dibble, m a row 
along cloſe under a ſouth wall, or ſome in 
croſs rows two feet aſunder, forming ſhallow 
drills for their reception, in which ſet the 
plants three or four inches apart ; but thoſe 
with good balls about their roots ſhould be 
holed in with a trowel; and if ſome of thoſe 
for a ſmall early production are alſo diſpoſed 
in patches, three plants in each, ſo as to be 
covered occaſionally in cold nights with hand- 
2 it will be found very beneficial in 
orwarding their growth. As ſobn as they 
are planted, in either method, give a mode- 
rate watering to ſettle the earth cloſe about 
the roots, and let it be repeated in dry weather 
as there may be occafion, till the plants have 
taken freſh root in their new quarters. 
| After this, keep them clean from weeds, 
and when a little advanced in growth, draw 
ſome earth lightly up about their ſtems; 
and as the warm ſeaſon advances, if it proves 
hot anddry, refreſhments of water will greatly 
forward and ſtrengthen the growth of the 
ts. 


Thus this crop of Kidney beans will fome- 
times arrive to a bearing - ſtate a fortnight 
ſooner than thoſe raiſed entirely in the natu- 
ral ground. | | | 

2. By hot-beds entirely. To have Kidney- 
beans as early as poſſible, is effected by raiſ- 
ing the f early dwarfs ia hot-beds, and 
continuing them there to attain perteQion, 
whereby they may be forwarded to a bearing 
ſtate in April and May: the method is this: 
proceed, about the beginning or towards the 
middle of February, to make a dung hot- bed, 
either a ſmall bed in which to ſow the beans 
thick for tranſplanting when the plants 
are raiſed about an inch high, into a larger 
hot- bed, to remain for bearing; or make a 
larger hot- bed at once, is which to ; 

; ee 
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EDS); then having ſome ſeed of the ſmall 


behind an inch or two high daily, to give 


three inches, to give room at top for their free 
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ſeed and continue the plants to attain perfec-' 
tion, making the bed for one, two, or more 
three- light frames, about two feet and a half 
high in dung: and when the great heat and 
ſteam are a little abated, earth the bed with 
light, rich, dry mould, fix or eight inches 
thick, for the reception of the ſeed (fee HoT- 


early dwarf kinds, draw drills from the back 
to the front of the bed, near an inch deep, and 
about fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder; here 
place the beans two or three inches apart, and 
cover them evenly with the earth the above 
depth; then put on the lights : but tilt them 


vent to the ſteam; and when the plants appear, 
continue every day to admit air to them at all 
opportunities, in proportion to the tempera- 
ture of the weather, and heat of the bed, to | 
prevent their drawing weak, and to promote 
their ſtrength as they riſe in height; beſtow 
alſo at this time moderate refreſhments of 
water in ſunny days; and when they are two | 
or three inches high, apply a little earth to 
their ſhanks; likewiſe ſupport a moderate 
heat in the bed during the cold weather, by 
occaſional linings of hot dung: obſerving, ac- 
cording as the plants advance in growth, and 
the warm ſeaſon increaſes, to augment gradual- 
ly the portion of freſh air daily to harden them 
by degrees, ſo as almoſt to be fully expoſed 
3 in very warm days, eſpecially 
when beginning to bloſſom; but keep a 
cloſe on nights: continue alſo the care of fre- 
quent light waterings, which muſt be increaſ- 
ed in quantity as the plants advance in ſize, 
— when hey are in bloſſom, and 
in a fruiting ſtate: in their advanced growth, 
if they preſs much againſt the glaſſes of the 
frame, it is proper to raiſe it at bottom two or 

growth; which being neceſſary to promote a 

plentiful bloom, for furniſhing a proper crop 

of beans equal to the expenſe and trouble re- 

quiſite in the culture of ſuch early crops. 

They will thus arrive to full growth, and 
produce- early young Beans for the table in} 
April and May. 

But to obtain a conſtant ſucceſſion of early 
Kidney-beans till the natural-ground crops 
come in, we ſhould proceed with another 
crop in hot-beds, as above, in three weeks 
after the firſt hot-bed is made. 

In default of frames for the above purpoſes, 
you may in March effect it with occalional 
coverings of mats; that is, make a hot-bed 
about two feet high of dung, earthing it di- 
realy fix or ſeven-inches thick, and ſow the 
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hoops, &c. and cover every night, 


over with | 

and all bad weather, with mats: but 

the free air every mild day, gradually har- 
dening the plants as they acquire ſtrength ; 
and give occaſional watering : thus they will 
furniſh beans in May. 


3. By aid of a hot-houſe.—If you are ac- 
commodated with a hot-houſe or ſtove, early 
Kidney-beans may be obtained with very lit- 
tle trouble at almoſt any time in winter or 
1 them in pots, or long narrow 
trough-like boxes, about two or three feet 
long and eight or ten inches broad at top ; 
placing them any where in the lower part of 
the hot-houſe, the plants will ſucceed ; obſerv- 
ing as below. N 

proper kinds for this poſe are 
the early white, yellow, and — 
dwarfs, the latter rather a preferable bearer 
in long production; and the ſpeckled dwarf 
alſo ſucceeds very well, and continues long 
in 8 

Therefore any time in winter or early in 
ſpring, you may fill ſome large pots (ſixteens 
or twenty-fours) or boxes with light rich 
earth, and place them in the hot-houſe, ſome 
arranged upon the top of the ſurrounding wall 
of the bark- bed, and on the top of the front 
flues towards the upright glaſſes, and in other 
ſimilar convenient ſituations in this depart- 
ment, as room may admit; and in each pot 
plant four beans, near an inch deep; or, if 
boxes, plant the beans along the middle, in a 
ſort of double row, triangular-ways, about. 
four inches afunder, and the above depth : 
they will ſoon germinate, and in a few days 
appear above ground: when they, however, 
begin to ſprout, it is proper to moiſten the 
mould with a liale water, which will fa- 
cilitate the eruption of the plants out of the 
earth. h 

Their culture here is very eaſy : when th 
are come up, give frequent waterings, which 
will be requiſite three times a week, at leaſt, 
in this department, as the earth will dry very 
faſt ; but always keep it moderately moiſt, 
and the plants will bloſſom freely, and pro- 
duce a plentiful crop of beans, often in as 
great perfection as in the full-ground crops. 
They ſhould be gathered often; which is 
the way to continue the plants long in bear- 
ung. , 
pl regular ſucceflion of early young Kid- 
ney-beans may be obtained in this repoſitory 
two or three months, by repeated ſowings at 
about three weeks“ interval, fo as to have 
young plants advancing in pots or boxes in 
two or three different degrees of growth ſuc- 


beans as before directed; then arch the bed 


. 


ceeding one another. 
8 But 
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But as ſometimes we are ftraitened for I degree 


ſtove-room, it may be proper to plant the 
beans for ſucceſfog crops in ſmall pors{forty- 
eighis) three beans in each, and as theſe 
will take up but liule room, they may be 
ſtowed any where cloſe together, or between 
the other larger pots ; the plants will come 
up and be advancing in growth, fo as when 
thoſe of the preceding crops are going off, 
theſe may be readily turned out of the ſmall 
pots with the whole ball of earth about their 
roots, and replanted into large pots, &c. to 
remain for fruiting, giving water at planting, 
and frequently afterwards, as above, in the 
firſt crop. 

By this practice you will gain a month's 
growth in the plants, and you may thereby 
have a conſtant ſucceſſion of beans for the 


tadle. 8 
Saving Seeds of all the Sorts. 
With reſpect to ſaving ſeed of Kidney- 
beans, all the ſorts ripen plenty in Auguſt and 
September. | 
To have perfectly good ſeed, it would be 
proper to ſow a ſufficĩent quantity in rows on 
purpoſe, ſuffering the whole crop of the plants 
to remain without gathering any for ule : you 
will thus have the ſeed ripen betimes, and in 
the higheſt perfection, which is effenually 
neceſſary for thoſe who deſign the feed for 
public ſupply. | 
In private gardens, however, and many 
others, they often, after having gathered the 
prime as it were of the principal crops, leave 
the latter produce of them to grow for feed ; 
which, although it may be tolerably good, 
is not always lo large, plump, and fine, as in 
tie former method. | 
When the feed is quite ripe, which is eaſily 
known by examining a few of the pods, pull 
up the plants, and ſpread them looſely along 
in rows, or upon any low hedges, &c. turn- 
ing them occahonally that the beans may dry 
and harden well; which when effected, ei- 
ther threſh them out directly, or lay them 
up in ſome dry lott or other room till conve- 
nient ; and. when threſhed out, and cleared 
from the rubbiſh, ſpread them upon ſome clean 
_ airy floor, or ſome ſuch place in the dry, to 
harden perſecily; then put them up in bags for 
next year's uſc. | - 
It is of much importance to have change 
of ſeed once in two or three years ; that is, 1 
you 7 6 fave your own, it is adviſable 
either to change a quantity of ſeed with ſome 
friend at a diſtance, or purchaſe a freſh ſup- 
ply once in the above-mentioned time ; for by 
ſaving ſeed always in the ſame ground, it 
will degenerate, and the plants will in ſome 
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become deficient in bearing. But by 
change of ſeed from ſome diſtant place, as 
above, you will have the different forts always 
in their ultimate perfection. 52 
PHILADELPHUS, Syringa, or Mock- 
. | FOES. 
Two hardy, deciduous, flowering ſhrubs 
are the principal ſpecies in this genus, furniſh- 
ing ſome varieties; all noted floriferous plants 
for the ſhrubbery, rifing ſeveral feet high, 
branching out into buſhy heads, decorated. 
with large oval leaves, and numerous cluſters 
of tetrapetalous white flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Iceſandria Monozymia. 
Charatters.] CALxx is monophyllous, 
acutely four-parted, and perſiſtent, CoroL- 
LA, four large, roundith, plane, ſpreadin 
petals. STAMINA, twenty or more awl- 


_ | ſhaped filaments, having ere four-furrowed 


anthere. PisritLun, a germen under the 
corolla, flender four-parted ſtyle, crowned by 
ſimple ſtigmas. PERrICARPIUM, an oval- 
acute-pointed, quadrivalved, uadrilocular 
capſule, containing numerous Amal oblong 
ſeeds. 

There are two noted ſpecies, both hardy de- 
ciduous ſhrubs, originally of foreign growth; 
but one of which has been long a reſident of 
our gardens, is a . noted ornamental flow- 
ering ſhrub, compriſing ſome varieties. 

he ſpecies are, - 

1. PHILADELPHUS coronarius. 

Common fragrant Syringa, or Meck-Orange. 
Riſes ö 7 brown — 
of a brittle and pithy nature, branching five or 
lix feet high, the branches by oppoſite pairs, al- 
ternately of contrary directions, jointed, and 
covered with a brown ſmooth bark; large 
oval-ſpear-ſhaped, rough, flightly-indented, 
oppoſite leaves; and at the axillas and termi- 
nation of the branches many large looſe bunch 
es of white, very fragrant flowers ; appearing 
in May and June. | | 

The flowers, both in figure, colour, and 
cent, reſeinble thoſe of the orange-tree : hence 
the appellation, Mock-orange. * 

Varicties] Dwarf fragrant Syringa 
double-flowered dwarf. Both theſe varieties 
grow only about two or three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall leaves, and the flowers ge- 
nerally rife ſingly. 

2. PHILADELPHUS modorus. ; 

Scentleſs Carolina Syringa.] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching twelve or fourteen 
feet high ; oval ſpear-thaped, entire leaves ; 
and the branches terminated by large, white, 
ſcentleſs flowers. | 

Both theſe ſpecies of Philadelphas are ele- 
gant furniture for the ſhrubbery compart- 


| | ments: 
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ments: the firſt ſort, however, and varieties, 
are the principal kinds at preſent in our gar- 
dens, the ſecond ſort being more rare in this 
country; but both the ſpecies are equally har- 
dy, and will ſucceed in almoſt any ſoil and 
ſituation, and produce a profuſion of flowers 
annually, particularly the Coronarius Syrin- 

a, which is in a manner covered with bloom. 
and exhib ts a very ornamental appearance for 
2 month or {ix-weeks, and emits an odorife- 
rous ſcent widely around. | 

3. PHILADELPHUS aromatics. 
Aromatic Broad-leaved Philadelphus, or 
New-Zealand Tea. 1 
4. PHILADELPHUS rubricaul:s. ; 
Ruday-ſialked, Shining-leaved Philadelphus. 
Their Propagation, &c. 
The propagation of all the ſorts is remark- 
ably eaſy—by ſuckers—layers—and cuttings. 
y Suckers.—All the forts ſend out nu- 
merous ſuckers from the root, which may be 
ſeparated from the parent plant, any time in 
open weather from October till March, and 
planted in nurſery-rows, to remain one, two 
or more years to obtain ſtrength, and then 
may be tranſplanted into the ſhrubbery. 


y Layers.— Any time from October till 
March lay a quantity of the young branches; 


they will be rooted and fit for tranſplantation 


in autumn following, managing them as di- | 


1 


rected above for the ſuckers. 

By Cuttings.— In October or November or 
ſpring, plant a quantity of the young ſhoots 
in any ſhady border ; many of them will form 
proper plants in one year. 

PHILLYREA, Mock-privet. 

This genus conſiſts. of beautiful ever-green 
ſhrubs tor adorning the thrubbery-compart- 
ments; riſing from about fix or eight to 
twelve or. fourteen feet high, branching nu- 
merouſly and diffuſely into buſhy heads, cloſe 
ly garuiſhed with oval, ſmall, and moderate- 
ized leaves, and cluſters of ſmall monopeta- 
lous, funnel ſhaped, greenith-whice flowers. 

Claſs and order. Diandria Monogynia. | 


Charafters.] CaLyx is monophyllous, | 


four-parted at top, and permanent. CoRoLLA 
is monopetalous and | funnel-ſhaped, with a 
| ſhort tube below, and the limb or upper part 

divided into five revolute ſegments. STAMINA, 
two ſhort filaments with fimple erect an- 
there. PisSTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
flender ſtyle, and a thickiſh ſtigma. PERI. 
CARPIUM, a globoſe unilocular berry, hav- 
ing one large globular ſeed. 

There are on three ſpecies, all of which 
are hardy ever · greens of the ſhrub kind; but 
the Phillyrea, and a ſpecies of Rhamnus called 
4laternits, are often miſtaken for each other, 


- > 4 


f IMP are all delightful ever- 
of a tree 
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on account of the great ſimilarity in'their 
neral port or habit; there is, however, this 


very obvious diſtinction; the leaves of the 


Phillyrea always grow oppoſite by pairs ; thoſe 
of the Alaternus ſland tingly in alternate ar- 
rangement ; beſides there is a claſſic difference 
in their tructification ; the former having only 


two filaments, and the latter five; ſo that one 


is of the claſs Diandria, the other Pentandeia. 


See Ruamnus Alaternus. $54.7 43 


The ſpecies of Phillzree are, 

I. PHILLYREA Media. 

Middle Phillyrea, or oval-leaved Mock-Pri-- 
vet.] Hath a ſhrubby vpright ſtem, branch-- 
ing diffuſely ten or twelve feet high; oval- 
lanceolate, almoſt entire, ' ſmooth, oppoſite- 
leaves; and at the axillas of the branches. 
cluſters of ſmall greenich- white flowers. 

Varienes.) Privet leaved—olive-leaved; 

2. PHILLYREA latifolia. 5 | 

Broad-leaved True Phillyrea.) Hath a 
ſtrong, ſhrubby, upright ſtem, branching 
erectly about twelve or fourteen feet high; 
oval-cordated, ſharply- ſerrated, oppoſite leaves; 
and at the axillas dlatters of. ſmall. greenith-. 
white flowers. | ; 

Varietics.) Prickly ilex-leaved —flightly-- 
ſerrated en ere, -leaved. 

3- PHILLYREA arnguftifolia.. 

Narrow-leaved Phillyrea.} Hath a ſhrub-. 
by ſtem, branching moderately about eight 
or ten feet high; long, narrow, ſpear- ſhaped, 
very entire, oppolite leaves; and- at the ax-- 
illas of the branches cluſters. of ſmall whitiſh: 
flowers. | | 

Varieties.) Rofemary-leaved — lavender-- 
leaved—{triped-leaved. 

All theſe three ſpecies and reſpective varie- 


tes flower annually in March ; the flowers: 


are univerſally monopetalous, ſmall, and green- 
iſh, fo make no thow ; and, in all the forts, are 


ſucceeded by ſmall round berries, ripening in 


autumn to a black colour, each containing 


one ſeed. See the CAaracters. 
ſhrubs, 


eaſy growth, with long flender 
branches covered with a brownith or greyiſh 
bark, and cloſely garniihed with their ITY 
tul foliage the year round; which. are gene- 
rally of”; a thick, ſtiff conſiſtence, with a 
{mooth gloſſy ſurface, appearing very orna- 
mental at all ſeaſons fo that the ſhrubs are 
finely adapted to all the ſhrubbery compart- 
ments in aſſemblage with other ever-greens: 


they alſo appear well when detached here and. 


there as ſingle objects; and they formerly 
were often planted for internal ges, to 
divide the quarters of wilderneſs-works, &c. 


in which they have a beautiful effect: they: 
are 
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are alſo well calculated for planting to cover | PHLOMIS, Jeruſalem Sage, and Leonn-. 
any naked wall, &c. eſpecially the boundary Fas. - i 
| walls of fore-apurts or other principal parts; | This genus furmſhes ſome eminent ſhrub- 
f in which they may be intermixed with Aa- by and under - ſhrubby ever-greens, for the 
1 teruus for variety, training their branches cloſe ure- ground and green-houſe collection; 
to the wall, they will ſoon ſpread and co- all of which are of upright growth, garniſh- 
ver it effeQuually ; when they may either be ed moſtly with ſimple entire leaves, in ſome 
ſuffered to according to nature, or may | ſorts aſſuming a beautiful hoary whiteneſs, 
he trimmed cloſe every year in ſpring and ſum- | and monopetalous, ringent, very ornamental 
mer, which is the molt eligible method. {| flowers. 
No good ſhrubbery, however, thould be 


Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſper- 

2 without a collection of theſe ſine crer-grecnz: mia. bd 5 

EY they may be obtained at moſt of the public CharaFers.] CALvyx is monophyllous, tu- 
nurſenes, of two or three, to Tour or five feet | bular, oblong, five-angled, and permanent. 
growth, and the ſeaſon for planting them is | CoxoLLa is monopetalous, with an oblong 
autumn and fpring : ſhould be diſpoſed in the | tube, _—_— above, having the upper lip 
moſt conſpicuous points of view, there ſuf- oval, arched, and reflexed; and the under 
fered to branch in their own rural manner, | three-parted, the middle part large and ob- 
only juſt regulating with your knife any very | tuſe. STAMINA, two long and two ſhort 


ſtraggling and diſorderly branches. laments, and oblong antherz. PisSTILLUM, 
Their Propagation, 2 quadripartite germen, a ſtyle the length 
The propagation of all the three ſpecies of | of the ſtamina, and a bifid acute ſtigma. 


this genus is by ſeed and by layers. | PERICARPIUM, none; four naked ſeeds lodg- 
By Sced.— This ſhould generally be fown| ed in the permanent calyx. _ | 
in autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, and proba - There are many ſpecies, but not more than 
bly it will come up the ſpring following; | four common to the Englith gardens; all of 
though for the moſt part, the feed of all theſe | which are of a ſhrubby nature, two of them 
plants remain unul the ſecond {pring before | hardy for the ſhrubbery, and two for the green- 
they germinate ; chuſe, however, a ng t ſandy | e. a | 
ſail tor the reception of the feed, which ſow Hardy Kinds fer the Shrubbery. 
evenly, either all over the ſurface, covering it Theſe forts are ever-greens, and are re- 
with carth an inch deep, or in ſhallow flat markable in having their branches and leaves 
drills about the ſame depth: keep the beds of a hoary white colour, in which they exhi- 
very clean from weeds, both before and after | bit a ſingular variety. 
the appearance of the ſcedlings : giving alto 1. PHLoMIs frutice/a. . 
frequent waterings in dry weather. Obſery-) Shrubby Yellow: Phlomis, commonly called 
ing, it is proper to let them have two years” — Sage.] Hath a ſhrubby thick ſtem, 
growth in the ſeed-bed: remark, however, hing irregularly four or five feet high, 
at the approach of winter, it will be proper to | the ſtem and older branches having a looſe 
arch the bed over with hoops, or r in or- ragged bark, and the young branches four- 
der to ſheer the ſeedlings with mats in time | cornered and woolly ; — cre- 
of ſevere froſt ; for they are tender whilſt nated, hoary-whitith leaves, by oppolite pairs 
young ; but aſter the ſecond ſummer's growth | on woolly foot-ſtalks; and from the upper 
they become tolerably hardy, and may then parts of the young ſhoots, large wharled 
be bedded out either in autumn following, | bunches of yellow flowers. In June, July, 
or in the enſuin ipring, February or 8 and Auguſt. 
when the weather is ſeuled, planting them Varicties.} Common broad- lea ved nar- 
in beds or nurſery- rows to remain two or three row-leaved—dwarf Cretan lage-thrub, 
years, or more, to acquire due fize for che 2. PtOuis purpurea. 
thrubbery, | 2 Purple Portugal Phlomis.] Hath an under- 
By Layers. — Autumn is the beſt ſeaſon, | ſhrubby ſtem, branching four feet high, hav- 
Hough it = alſo be performed in winter ing flender, angular, white branches; oblong, 
and ipring; chuſing the young ſhoots, which] cordated, boary leaves; and from the joints 
lay either by flit-laying, or by twiſting at a of the branches whorls of deep-purple flowers, 
gout, and they will be rooted by autumn fol- in 2 and ſuly. „ ys; 
owing ; when they may be ſeparated from h thele ſpecies proſper in the open 
the parent plant, and planted in nurſery- lines, | prod and as they retain their hoary-white 
to remain till fit for the Mrubbery planta- leaves all the year; are highly ornamental in 
Se» 1 7 . {hrubberies; they, however, were formerly 
"IM | - kept 
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kept. in pots, and treated as  green-houſe } will readily ſtrike root, and comience prope! 
plants; but this is unneceſſary unleſs for va- | plants by autumn after, when they ſhould be 
riety, for they will ſucceed; in any of the{ tranſplanted. W „„ enter ts ent] 
ſhrubbery compartments / the year round ; | By Cuttings, —Plant a quantity of young 
though the P4lomis purpurea being rather of a | ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer, in a ſhady bor- 
more tender nature, ſome may be potted and der; give plenty of water in dry weather; 
managed as green-houſe plane. [many of them will root and make good plants, 
Green-honſe Kinds. by the next autumn. Ty 15 

Theſe forts were formerly of the genus] Remark, however, the cuttings of the 
Leonurus ; but modern botaniſts have ranged | green-houſe kinds ſhould, if in ſpring, be 
them as ſpecies of Pl mim. planted in pots, in order to be continued in 
3. PHLOMIs Leommrus. | |. | [ſhelter until May; or if the pots are plunged 
Leonurus }—or Lion's-Tail, commonly call-|m a hot-bed, it will greatly forward their root- 
ed African Scarlet  Leonurus.] Riſes with a Jing: though young ſhoots planted in June 
ſhrubby - branching ſtem, ſeven or eight feet jor July in a bed or border of rich earth, ma- 
high, having four-cornered branches; ſpear- {ny of them will take root, but may be much 
ſhaped, ſerrated, oppoſite leaves; and towards | forwarded if covered down cloſe with hand- 
the ends of the branches, whorls of cloſe-fit- | glaſſes, removing the glaſſes when the cuttings 


bog dons x flowers, having ten-angled cups in to ſhoot. . | 

i ted into ten parts; flowering in r HLOX, Lychnidea, or Baſtard-Lychnis. | 

and November. Ihe plants of this genus are herbaceous, | - 
Variety.) With variegated leaves. | ibrous-rooted, flowery perennials for adorn- 


4. PHLOMIS Is | ling the pleaſ ; riſing with upright . 
Nepeta-leaved Cape Leonurus.] Riſes with | annual ſtalks, from one to two or three | 
a ſhrubby branching ſtem, a yard high, hav- high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped and oval 
ing four-cornered branches; oval leaves, op- | leaves, and terminated by cluſters. of mono- 
lite by pairs; and whorls of ſcarlet flowers, | petalous, hypocrateriform, reddiſh, purple and 
aving ten-angled cups, indented into ſeven | white flowers, ornamental. 
equal parts; flowering in October and No-] Claſs and order, Pentandria Monog ynta. - | 
vember. 0 Claracters.] CALYx is monophyllous, : 
All theſe four ſpecies of Phlomis have great | quinque-dented, and permanent. CoroLLA | 
merit as ornamental plants, both as ever- | is monopetalous, and hypocrateriform, with 
groups and for the beauty of their flowers, as | a cylindric crooked tube, and a plane limb, di- 
ey all flower very ornamentally every year | vided into five obtuſe ſegments. STAMINA, 
in our gardens ; thoſe of the Leonurus kinds | five filaments within the tube, and antheræ 
in particular make a fine appearance; but the | placed in the chaps of the corolla. PisTIL- 
flowers of all the ſorts are numerous, and be- | Lux, a conical flender ſtyle, and tritid acute 


ing collected into large verticilli towards the | ſtigma. PErICarRPIUM, an oval, trigonal, 
| of the branches, are very conſpicuous ; | trivalyular, - trilocular capſule, having one 
they are univerſally monopetalous, ringent, | oval ſeed in each cell. | 
and hermaphrodite. . See the Charaders. There are about nine or ten fpecies, the 
The two hardy kinds are choice ornaments | moſt material of which for our purpoſe are 
for the ſhrubbery, their hoary branches and | the following ſeven ſorts. 2 
leaves will exhibit a delightful contraſted va-j 1. PHLox glaberrima. 
riety in aſſemblage with other different ever-| Smooth Virginia Lychnidea.) Hath creep- 
greens; ſuffering them to branch in their] ing perennial roots; upright, herbaceous, 
own way | | ſmooth ſtems, near two feet high; narrow, 
The two green-houſe kinds highly merit] ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, oppoſite leaves; and 
culture for the beauty of their flowers in par- I the ſtalks terminated by corymbous cluſters 
ticular; they muſt Y in rich earth, [of reddiſh flow Appearing in June or 
and managed as other ſhrubby exotics of the] July. =. n 
green-houſe collection. 2. PaLox careliniana. 
+ _ Their Propagation. Carolina fhining-leaved Lychnidea.] Hath 
The propagation of all the ſorts is by layers|a ſtrong, creeping, perennial root ; upright 
cuttings. T „ 14 rough ſtems, two feet high; ſpear-ſhaped, 
By Layers.—The two hardy forts in parti-|tiff, ſhining, ſeſſile leaves, by pairs oppoſite; 
cular grow freely by layers: chuſe the young [and the ſtalks terminated by a flat corym- 
branches, and lay in the common way bus of deep purple flowers. Appearing in 


. . n | Iv. a 
any time in autumn, ſpring, ,or ä they July | 51 3. PnLox 


a 


P HII. 


PrLox panidalate. . = 
3 iculated eee. Phe, 338 1 
Hach perennid — upright, he 
branchy ſtems, — — high ; ſpear 
Drs rou red, cloſe-fitting, 
leaves; and the talks rerminated by a panicu- 
lated corymbus of POP flowers. . 
pearin in july and Auguſt. 
4. PHLOX divaricat. 
Divaricated Blue V ant Phlox, or 0 
nidea.}) Hath perennial roots; herbaceous, 
ſlender, weak, divided ſtems, having the 
branches divaticated, or ſpreading from each 
other; broad, fpear-thaped, ſeſſile leaves, the 
upper ones placed e 2 + and pedunculi 
by pairs, ſupporting looſe bunches of liglu- 
blue flowers. Appearing in May and June. 
Prox me 
Maculatedor$ pot ted-fialked| Vi irginia-Phlex.]| il 
Hath a perennial root; bt, cylindric, 
purpliſh, white, and red-ſpotted ſtems, 
2 yard high, branching by oppoſite pairs; 
ſpear- ſhaped,. ſmooth, amplexicaule, oppoſite 
leaves; and the branches terminated 
rymbus of 
in July and Auguſt. 
5. PRLOx 


n 


peloſa. 
45 Virginia Phlox.] Hath a perennial | 
flender ſtalks, about a 
ao hi 


gh; ſpear-(haped, acute, hairy, ſeſſile 
leaves; and the — terminated by a corym- 


by a co- i 


A Appearing! 


PHE 
caps or early in ſpring; before en begin to 
Propegation b 


r 77 x 
Thee propagation all the forts is by part- 


ing the roots, and -by cuttings iff Gear: young. 


ſtalks. 
By parting their Root. Autumn. whey 
— "rx, ſtalks Ky — is the beſt ſeaſon for this. 


Moſt of the ſorts afford a ſufficiency-of off- 
ſets: for-propagation, which are to be -ſeparat- 
ed in the uſual way, not too ſmall; planting 
che ſtrongeſt ſlips where they are to remain 
to flower, and the ſmaller in nurſery- rows 
for a year, to get ſtrength. 

By Cuttings.—If any ſorts furniſh but a 
ſparing — 2 of off- ſets from the roots, re- 
courie may be had to cuttings of che young 
ſtalks: * or June, hen the ſlioots arc but 
an inches high, is the proper ſeaſon; cut oft 
a quantity — to the ground, and trim off 
their tops ; then plant them in a bed or bor- 
der of good earth, or in large pots, ſeveral in 
each; giving water directly, repeating ir often 
in dry weather, with occaſional ſhade from 
the'ſun till rooted; or, if they are planted cloſe, 
and covered with es, it will forward 


their rooting; rexiovang the gelt chen they 


in to ſhoot. 
PHCENIX, Great — ar Date-tee. 


11 conſiſts of one ſpecies only, an ever- 


green tree of great height and lingularity, an 
exotic of Africa and In — here in 
* why: ſtoves for variety. | 

- Claſs and order, Diæcia  Triandris. 


ſmooth pl 
' nated by a 


ally. Conſidered as pavae plants, they me- 
rit culture in every arden, for the 
| — very COTE flowers are 


— 8 and collected 
into large conſpicuous bunches at top, con- 
tinuing three or four weeks in beauty, but 
4 rarely ſucceeded by * leedsgin Eng- 
They will proſper-in any of the compart- 
ments of the 7 rden, but are parti- 
- cularly well — for Rs "thy the 
principal borders, &c. | 
+ Moſt of — at the public 
nurſeries; and the proper ſeaſon for remov- 
ing them is in autumn when your ſtalks de- 


. 


— the ſtalks termi- 
bus of ſnow- white, ſweet- 
ſcented flowers. Appearing in July and 
Auguſt. | 
All theſe 4 ſpecies of Phlox are hardy | 


perennials, originally from North America ; 
urable in root, but renew their ſtalks annu- 


Character] CAL, male aud female ſpa- 
| onde flowers on different plants, having an 
univalvular general ſpatha, protruding a 
branching ſpadix, compoſed of many florets, 
each with a three-parted perianthium. Co- 
ROLLA, three concave petals in the 
males, and in the ſemales is compoſed of ſix 
parts. STAMINA, three very ſhort fila ments, 
and oblong linear anthetæ. PiSTILLUM, a 
—_ germen „ awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and acute 

ERICAR PLUM, an oval, baccace- 
} ous, piracy fruit, containing one nr 
oval, very hard ſeed. 1 

| Ac ſpecies i:: 

HRNIX lifera. | 

PAT Ap gs ee Palm, or Indian 
Date-tree.] Riſes with an upright, ſtraight, 
undivided, branchleſs trunk, from fiſty to an 
hundred feet high, ſtudded with rugged pro- 
lanberumeg the veſtiges of fallen leaves, and 
the middle filled with pith; no proper branch- 
es, but crowdedat top with a vaſt, columnar, 
ſpreading cluſter of pinuated branch · like leaves, 
ux or eight feet as compaſed of long, ſword- 


ene, complicated, ſtiff, alternate ſolioles; 


and 


- PHY 


and” amidſt the leaves very. long ſpadiczous 
cluſters of whitiſh-flowers,.; ſucceeded in the 
| female plants by cluſters/of large oval berries. 
© Parienes.} e Date-tree, producing male 
flowers only— female Date- tree, producing 
female flowers and fruit. e 
The berries of this tree are the dates of the 
ſhops, imported hither from Africa and the 
countries in the Levant. S 
This fingular tree, like the reſt of the Palm 
tribe, has no other branches than its large 


leaves, each of which being a compoſition of | 
a leaf and branch, always ariſing from the top, | 


| ity 

| © The moſt: material ſpecies in the Euglich 
gardem are; the three fallowing. 
WW 
| Hieath-leaved Phylica.] Hath a low ſhrubby 
ſtem, divided —— ſpreading branches, 
forming a buſhy head, about three. feet high, 
cloſely garnithed with very- narrow, ſmall, 
heath-like, clofe-fitting leaves, round the 
branches; and all the branches terminated by 
cloſe cluſters of white flowers; in autumn 
and winter. 10 e £566 

2 Pay Liica plamofe.. .. : +... * 
Plumoſe-flowered | Phylica.] Hath a low. 


SOR 


and as the old leaves fall, the ſtem forms itſelf | hrubby ſtem, divided and branching about a 


and advances in height; but although the 
leaves grow very tall in a few- years, yet the 
ſtem advances but flowly, and can never be 
expected to arrive at a flowering and fruiting 
ſtate in this country; it, however, merits a 


yard high; narrow awl-ſhaped leaves, hairy 
at top, placed alternately on every ſide of the 
branches; and the branches terminated by cloſe 
downy heads of fringed white flowers; in au- 


tumn and winter. 


place in our hot-houſe collections for. its ſin-“ 3. PVLICA buzifelia. 


|  Box-leaved Phylica.] Hath 2 ſhrubby erect 


rity. N * 
It muſt alwaysbe' kept in pots of rich earth, ſtem, branching four or five feet high ; ſmall 
and placed conſtantly in the ſtove; . and it oval, obtuſe, firm, ſmooth, ſparſed leaves, 
there plunged in che bark-bed, it will make downy underneath; and the branches termi- 


the greater progreſs: obſerving to give proper 
watering, and ſhift ĩt — ne: Hoyer 
pots. „ F + 4 reg tt * 

The propagation of this plant is by ſeed, 


nated by ſmall heads of greeniſh flowers; in 
autumn and winter. | 


All theſe ſpecies are durable in root, ſtem, and 
branches, and retain. their leaves all the year. 


procured from abroad, which ſow as ſoon as] They being natives of Ethiopia, and other 


poſſible, in pots of light rich earth, und plunge | parts of Africa, are ſomewhat tender, requir- 
them in a tan hot-bed, or in the bark - bed in | ing ſhelter here in winter, ſo muſt always be 


the ſtove; giving moderate wa 


ept in. pots, and placed among the. green- 


wilt ſoon come up, which, when a few inches | houſe exotics, where they will effect a very, 


high, prick into ſeparate” ſmall pots, phing 


agreeable, variety at all ſeaſons, and: flower 


e 
them in the hot-bed; or in the bark-bed, as | annually great part of autumn and winter; 
aforeſaid; where they may remain, giving but do not produce ſeed in England. 


« 


frequent waterings, and ſhift them-into 
— — as their progreſs of growth 
may uire. . a | 
 PHYLICA, Baſtard Alaternus. | 
This genus is compoſe of ſhrubby ever- 
green exotics of Africu, for the green-houſe 
collection; are of branchy growth; an 
three or four fret ſtature, garniſhed with ſmall 
ever - leaves; and cluſters of pentape- 


talous whitiſh flowers at the ends of the 


branches, 1 * 3 1 ; 

- Claſs'andorter, Pentandria Monogymia. 

» Charaters.} CALYx, many florets collect- 
ed into a head, ſituated on one common recep- 


tasdle, each having a monophyllous, five- | 


parted, permanent cup. CoRoLLA, each 
floret is compoſed of five acuminated ſ 


arger 


223 — 


Their propagation is chiefly effected by cuts 
tings and flips of the young ſhoats. - 
57 a "ſprings about March or April, take off 
a quantity of young cutti or ſlips of th 
foal Fit L 4 CO I N 8 
which plunge in a hot- bed, or in the bark- 
bed in the Rove; giving frequent waterings, 
and occaſional. ſhade from the ſun, they will 
ſoon emit roats,. and become proper plants fit 
for potting olf ſeparately in autumn: 

Or young cuuings or ſlips planted any time 
in ſummer, particularly June and. July, in 
| pots as above, and. placed under a_hot-bed 
frame, or covered cloſe with handeglaſſes, 
watered and ſhaded, will alfo grow, but 
{ will not be ſo forward as thote ot the ſpring 
| planting. 


mulz ſituated in the baſe of the divifions of PHYLLANTHUS, Sen-ſide Laurel. 


the calyx: STAMINA, five ſmall alaments 
under the fquamule, and ſunple anthere. 
PravTii.LUM; A roundich; trilobed. trilocular, 
trivalvnte capſule, having a roundiſſi ſeed in 
* each cell. . 15 een 1:43 3 . 


A genus furniſhing ſome curious eyer-green 
tree and ſlirub exotics, of America and Aſia, 
for the ſtove collection, growing ſix or eight 
to ten or twetve feet high, ornamented with 


+ {| beautiful large, oval, lanceolate; and pin- 


512 nated 


1 HI 


5150 florifcrous leaves; and male and female | 
toda nope rear oy voy 
fix-pazted, ing, coloured cups; no pe- 
"a * rounkth 


flowers apart on the fame 


tals; three ſtamina in the males, a 
en in the females; with three 


taining three roundiſh feeds. 

Clats and order, Moneca Triandria. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1. PRYLLANTHUS grandifelins.. 

Great-leaved American Phyllanthus, or Sca- 
fide Laurel.) Rites with a tree-like ſtem and 
branches, garniſhed with large, ovate, obtuſe, 
entre leaves. 

2. PuYLLaxSTHus Emblica. 

Pinnated floriferens leaved Indian Phyllan- 


thus.) Riſes with a tree-like ſtem; pinnated y 
leaves, bearing flowers, and berry-like fruit. 


. PrayYLLAnTHUsS Epiphyllanthus. 


anceolate fleriferms-leaved American Phyl- 
lanthus.) Shrubby, with large lanceolate, 
ſerrated, ſhining leaves, bearing flowers ir 
ſerratures on the edges. 
1 PayYLLANTHUS Niruri. | 
erbaceous Upright Phyllanthus.) Riſes 
with herbaceous, uptight ſtems, pinnated leaves, 
flower-bearing, and en peduncled. 
Theſe different ſpecies effect a fine variety 
m their beautiful foliage, and the floriferous- 
leaved kinds have a fingularly curious ap- 
pearance ; are all tender exotics, requiring a 
conftant reſidence in the ſtove ; and are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds from abroad, fown as foon 
as obtained, in pots of light earth, plunged in a 
hot- bed, or the bark-bed in the hot-houſe, &c. 
alſo ſometimes by layers, flips, and cuttings 
the ſame aſſiſtance. ; 
PHYLLIS, Baſtard Hare's-Ear. Bs be 
In this genus are retained ſome ſmall, ſhrub- 
byith, ornamental ever-green exotics from 
Aſia, for che green-houſe, growing with ſoft 
igneous, jointed ſtems, two or three feet 
wugh, adorned with beautiful lanceolate' and 
ong ſhining leaves, and the branches ter- 
minated by fra2ll pentapetalous, reflexed, whit- 
1ſh-purple flowers in panicles; having ſmall 
two-leaved ,cups, five ſpear-ſhaped, reflexed 
petals, five ſtamina, a turbinated germen, with 
two ſtigmas, ſucceeded by an oblong angular 
fruit, with two ſeeds. {Pentandr igy- 


na.) 1 


The ſpecies in our 7 are, 
1. PHYLL1s Simpla nobla. | 
(Simpla nobla)— or Canary Baſtard Hare's- 


Ear.) With ſpear-ſhaped lea and 
denied Bowls.” | R 
2. PHYLLIs indica. 


. 


* 


germen les, ſuc- 
ceeded by a roundiſh trilocular captule, con- 


* 1 F 
% 
7 | Ye. 8 * 


Theſe two ſmall ever- green exotics ſorm an 
agreeable variety in the green · houſe collection: 
they muſt be planted” i pots of light good 
earth, and managed as geraniumt, and other 
fimilar green-houſe plants; they will flower 
in June and July, and ripen feed in autumn, 
by which, ſown in the ſpring in à hor-bed, 


| 


the plants may be propagated ; alſo by cuttings 
" PHYSALIS, Cie Winter Cherry. 

A Hetengi Winter . 
This genus Cadds of herbaceous and 
ſhrubby ornamental plants, for the pleafure- 
ground, green-houſe, and ſtove,” moſtly of 
opright, branchy growth; garniſhed with ob- 


long. oval, and heart-ſhaped leaves; and 


ſmall, monopetalous, rotaceous, white and 
ellow flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
CharaFers.]J | CaLvyx is ſmall, monophyl- 
lous, pentagonous, ſemi-quiaquetd, ſwell. 
ing, and perſiſtent. CoRoLLA is mono- 
petalous and rotated, 'with a ſhort tube, 
and the limb 1 , plicated, quinquehd. 
STAMINA, five ſmall, awl-ſhaped filaments, 
having ere connivent antheræ. PISTILLUM, 
a" roundiſh germen, filiform ſtyle, and ob- 
tuſe ſtigma. PErIcarPiun, a ſmall, round- 
ib, bilocular berry, lodged in a large, ſwoln, 
pentagonous, coloured calyx, having many 
reniform ſeeds. FENDI EO AFR Ot S; | 
There are about — or „ enen in this 
genus, conſiſti eous peren- 
nials and a for ad ing the pleaſure- 


arms and ſhrubby plants the green- 
uſe and * gt; 4 4 | 
Hardy Herbactous Perennial Kinds. 


Of theſe kinds there are only two ſpecies 
for our both exotics of foreign coun- 
tries, but hardy enough to live here in the 
open ground; one of which, Common Winter 
2 hath been long a reſident in our gar- 


7. PRVYSALISs eee 13 
{Alkekengi) Common — Cherry.} Hath 
ong, creeping, perennial roots; many up- 
right, 2 ſtems, a foot and 
a high, branching at bottom ; garniſhed 
with large, oblong, acute, entire leaves, by 
r my go ood of the oat and at 
the axillas, lender pedunculi, terminat- 
ed by white flowers, ſucceeded by round red 


| berries, incloſed in the large inſlated bladder- 


like calyx. 
2. PhYSAL1s viſcoſa. | 
Viſcou berried Virginia Winter Cherry.) 
Hath a creeping perennial root; many upright 
herbaceous ſtems, about a foot high, panicu- 


Indian Baftard Hare's-Ear.) With oblong | lated above; obtuſe, repand, downy leaves 
leaves, and entire ſtipuls. pairs; and at the axillas yellowi fowers 


Fd 


1 
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Both the above ſpecies flower in June or 
July, and the berries ripen in autumn; thoſe 
of the firſt ſort reſemble common red-cherries, 
and exhibit a very ornamental appearance in 
autumn. . | | 

The berrics of the firſt ſort ¶ Allelengi) are 
uſed with ſucceſs againſt the gravel and ſtone, 
and the heat of urine; and may be eaten 
raw, or boiled in milk, and ſweetened wich 


ſu . | a 
hi Annual Kinds. | 


There are two ſpecies of the annual kind | 


roper for our collection, both exotics, but 
Landy enough to proſper in the open bor- 
ders. ; 


3. PuvsALis angulata. 
Angular Winter Cherry. ] Riſes with an 


right firm ftem, divided into numerous an- 

ular ſmooth branches, growing two or 
8 feet high ; oval indented leaves ; and 
at the axillas and ends of the branches ſmall 
white flowers, ſucceeded by large yellowiſh 
berries. | Lats 

Varieties.] There are many varieties differ- 
ing in ſome reſpect or other, but all retain the 
ſpecific difference of having angular branches, 
and ſmooth oval leaves. | 

4. PhyY$AL1s pubeſcens. 

Downy Winter Cherry.) Riſes with a 
ſhort ſtem, dividing low into. numerous 
ſpreading branches, oblong, downy, viſcous 
leaves; and at the axillas greemſh-yellow 

ndulous flowers; fi ceeded by large yel- 

with berries. | 


Varietes.] There are many varieties diſ | pe 


fering from one another in ſome peculiar mode 


of growth. bag dh 2 

Both theſe ſpecies and reſpective varieties 
flower in June and July, and the berries ripen 
in autumn. | 

Shrubby Green-houſe Kinds. 

Of theſe kinds there are but two ſpecies 
common to the Engliſh gardens, both of which 
are of a ſhrubby nature; and being 
warm countries, require ſhcker of a green- 
houſe here in winter. 

$: Pkv8ALIs /ommifera: | 

omniferons Sicilian Winter Cherry.) Hath 

a ſhrubby ſtem, branching three or four feet 

high, with the branches eret; oval, ſpear- 

 thaped, downy, entire leaves; and at the ax- 

illas greeniſh-white flowers in cluſters, ſuc- 
by ſmall red berries. 

6. PaysALis ferne. 

Flexudſe Indian 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching four or five 


high, with long flexuoſe branches; oblong, I ſhrubby 


exotics of 


PHY 


almoſt-cloſe-ſitting leaves; and at the axillas 
cluſters of ſmall greeniſh-yellow flowers, ſuc- 


ceeded by purpliſh berries. : 
Both theſe plants flower in June and July; 
and in favourable, warm, dry ſeaſons, the ber- 


ries ripen in autumn. 

Krubly Hot-houſe Kinds. 
There are two ſpecies for the ſtove, both 
of them ſhrubby; and being natives of the 
hot parts of India, &c. require the con- 
(tant aid of a ſtove to preſerve them in this 
; 5 *HYSALIS- arboreſcens. _ | 

ree-like Campeachy Phyſalis.] Hath a 
woody upright item, dividing and branching 
out at top ten or twelve feet high; oval hairy 
leaves, alternate below, and oppolite above; 
and at the axillas, almoſt ſolitary, yellowiſh, 
revolute flowers; ſucceeded by ſmall red 
| berries, in dark purple bladders.. 

8. PaysALis curaſſavica. 

Minter Cherry of Curaſſas.] Hath an un- 
der- ſnrubby branching ftem,. riſing two or 
three feet high; oval, downy, alternate leaves; 
and at the axillas ſmall, cloſe-atting, yellow 
rte rarely ſucceeded by berries in Eng- 
And. a 

The above eight ſpecies of Phy/alis are the 
chief ſorts at preſent in our gardens; they 
flower principally in June, July, and Auguſt; 
the flowers are ſmall, and conſiſt each of one 
"rotated, or wheel-ſhaped, quinquefid petal ; 
which in moſt of the ſpecies are ſucceeded by 
ripe berries incloſed in the calyx, forming an 
inflated, or bladdery-like, coloured cover, open- 
ing at top, and diſcovering the fruit, and ap- 
ars very beautiful in the autumn ſeaſon. - * 
All the ſorts are retained in curious gardens: 
as plants of ornament. 

The herbaceous ſpecies, both of the per- 
ennial and annual kinds, ſucceed in the open. 
ground; the former all the year, and the lat- 
ter in ſummer, and make a pretty appearance, 
eſpecially in autumn, with their beautiful. 
cherry-like red berries : oblerving, however, 
that as the ſecond fort, Phy/alts wifce/a, is ra- 
ther of a tender. nature, ſome plants ſhould alfo 
be kept in pots,. to move to occaſional ſhelter 
of a n- frame, &c. in fruſty weather. 
| The ſhrubby kinds, both of the green-houſe 
and hot-houſe, muſt always be kept in pots 
for moving to ſhelter of theſe conſervatories, 
and mana as other ſhrubby exotics. of 


inter Cherry.] Hath a fected hy ſeed; and the herbaceous 
feet | mals likewiſe by parting the roots; and the 


each collection. 
| The Propagation of all the Sarts. 
The propagation of all.the ſorts is eaſily ef- 


kinds 


allo 


4 
« 


of the green-houle and ſtove 


PHY 


ſo by cuttings; ſee each ſort under a ſepa- 


rate head as follows: 

HerbaceouSPerennial Kinds. — Theſe forts 
may be multplied abundantly by feed, and 
by parting the roots. 1. By Seed. So it 


in autumn as ſoou as ripe, or in ſpring, in a 


bed or border of light, dry foil, covering them 


TIS 


- 


permanent ſtigmas. PERIiCARPIUM, an or- 
bicular, de ten-furrowed, decemlocular 


berry, having a ſingle kidney-ſhaped ſeed in 
each cell. | ; 55 
ſpecies, three herbaceous, 


half an inch deep; and when the plants are [are the two following herbaceous perennials. 


come up about two or three inches high, prick 
them out in nurſery-rows to-ftand till autumn, 
then tranſplant them. where they are to re- 
main. 2. By parting the Roots. — They 
multiply pleutifully by the root, which may 
be parted any time in open weather from Oc- 
tober till March; every flip having fibres at 
bottom, aud a bud at top, will form à good 
K 5 
. es Kinds. Both theſe ſorts are raiſed 
from ſeed annually in ſpring, in April, either 
in a warm border, or in a hot-bed, to bring 
them more forward into flower: fow the feed 
about a quarter of an inch deep; and when 
the plants are come up about three inches 
high, prick them out, which if alſo in a hot- 


bed for a month, it will forward them great- 


ly; hardening them gradually to the open air, 
then tranſplant them in moiſt weather, with 
balls, into the borders, pots, 
they are to flower. 
Green-houſe Kinds. They are beſt pro- 
pagated by feeds in a hot- bed in ſpring; and 


when the plants are a few inches high, prick | 
them out into ſeparate ſmall pots, giving wa- | 


1. PHYTOLACCA decanadria. 19 
Decandreus Virginia Phytolacca, or Comm 

American Nightſhade.] Hath a very thick, 
flethy, divided, 1 root ; up- 
right, ſtrong, herbaceous ſtems, dividing and 
branching tix or ſeven feet high, covered with 
a purplith bark; garnifhed with large, ob- 
long, entire leaves, placed irregularly ; and 
at the joints and axillas of the ſtalks long pe- 


ſmall decandrous and decagynous, purple 
flowers, ſucceeded by depreſſed ten-furrowed 
berries, ripening in autumn. 

2. PHYTOLACCA oftanadria. we 
| Od&androus Mexican Phytolacca.) Hath a 


or places where long 


fleſhy root; upright, ſtrong, herbaceous ſtem, 
dividing and branching two or three feet high; 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, veined leaves, placed ir- 
regularly; and from the ſide of the branches 
1 —— terminated by ſpikes of cloſe- 
fitting, octandrous and octogynous, white 
flowers; ſucceeded by depreſſed, ten-furrow- 
ed berries, ripening in autumn. ; 

Both theſe ſpecies flower in July and Au- 
guſt: the flowers are numerous in each cluſ- 


rer and occaſional ſhade : afterwards manage 
them as other ſhrubby exotics of the green- 
houſe. . | 
Curnings of theſe forts may alſo be ſiruck 
by aid of the hot-bed, in fpring or ſummer. 


Hot-houſe Kinds. — They may be raiſed] 


both from ſeed fown in pots, and plunged in 
a hot-bed; and by cuttings m ſpring or fum- 


mer, planted in pots and plunged in any good 
bed ot the fon 


hot-bed, or in the bark- 
& 


It turniſhes principally herbaceous plants, 
one or two of which, hardy perennials, are 


retamed as ornamental plants for the pleaſure- 


arden ; riſing ſeveral ſeet high, adorned with 
{be oblong and oval entire leaves; and cluſ- 
ters of pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Deraudria Dcagynia. 


Charaters.)] CAYx, none. Cool LA. | 


five roundith, concave, ſpreading, coloured, 
permanent, reflexed petals. STAMINA, ten, 
or ſometimes leſs or more filaments, in dif- 
ferent: ſpecies,” and roundiſh anthers. Pis 

TILLUM, an orbicular depreſſed permen, di- 
vided on * and — ten very 

. | | 


 PHYTOLACCA, American Nightſhade. | 


ter and ſpike; each flower being compoſed 
of five permanent petals, &c. ſucceeded by 


berries (as deſcribed in the chatacters), fur- 
nithing plenty of ripe ſeed in favourable au- 


The juice of the berries ſtains linen and 
paper of a fine purple colour, but is not 
lafting. 4: 4354} 

Theſe plants are perennial in root, but an- 
nual in ſtalk, which rifing in ſpring, decays 
at the approach of winter. | 
They may be employed as plants of orna- 


ment in any of the compartments of the plea- 


ture garden, but principally in-a dry ſituation, 
where they will abide in root many years, 
particularly the firſt fort, and ſhoot up new 
(talks every ſpring, and produce their flowers 
and fruit abundantly, and make a- good ap- 
penrance. 

The firſt ſpecies, Phytolatca drcandria, is 
the fort the moſt commonly known and cul- 
tivated. | Ab 
| The propagation of both the ſpecies is by 
ſeed, ſown in ſpring, in any bed or border of 


light earth, in thallow drills half an inch deep; 


and when the plants are come up three or four 


inches 


* 


and one ſhrubby; the moſt material ot. which 


dunculi, ſuſtaining each a large cluſter of 


4 
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| inches high, plant them opt in moiſt . wea-] 
ther, either in nurſery-rows-/tll autumn. or 


at once into the places where they are to re- 
mam. 4 


PINUS, Pine-tree, including che far-tree, 


This genus compriſes a grand collection of 
noble ever- green trees, aud one deciduous 
kind, obtaining great height and magnitude, 
and of high value and worth, both for their 
beautiful growth to etmbelliſh ornamental 
plantations, and ſor their great utility as tim- 
ber- trees. All of them clofely tas wich 
ſmall, linear, aceroſe leaves; and moncecious, 
amentaceous, apetalous flowers, ſucceeded in 
the females by a ſcaly conic ſeed-veſſel, called 
a cone. | 

- Claſs and order, Monezcia Monadelphia. 


Characters. ] Calyx, male and ſemale 


flowers, ſeparate on the ſame plant, having 
ſcaly calyces; the males being collected into 
* ſcaly bunches, and the females into an im- 
bricated cone, compoſed of oblong, rigid, 
permanent ſcales, each containing two florets, 
CoroLLaA, no petals, each floret conſiſting 


only of the fructiſications. STAMINA, ma- 


ny monadelphous filaments having erect an- 
there. P1sTILLUM, a very {mall germen, 
awkſhaped ſtyle, and ſimple ſtigma. PERI- 
CARPIUM, none: the ſeeds are lodged in the 
_ calycinal ſcaly cone; each feed is an oblong- 
oval nut, furniſhed with a membranaceous 


wing. 
1 10 this genus of Pinus, Linnæus has add- 
ed Abies, the Fir-tree, Cedrus and Larix, the 
Cedar of Lebanon and Larch-tree ; which 
former botaniſts conſidered as fo many di- 
ſtin& genera; but their generic characters be- 
ing che ſame in every reſpect as the Pinus, 
they are now all ranged as ſpecies only of that 
| 13 all che ſpecies of which, except the 
Larix, are ever-greens, and rife to a vaſt 
height, ſome above an hundred feet, with 
perſectly ſtraight ſtems; branching all around 
almoſt to the very bottom, moſtly in circular 
tiers or courſes, at diſtances one above an- 


other, ſpreading regularly like rays, in a _ 
adu- 


what horizontal poſition, ſhortening 
ally towards the top, ſo as to give the head a 


conical form; and, being very cloſely gar- 


niſhed with lincar, or very narrow aceroſe 
leaves, appear with a beautiful majeſtic 
grandeur; and are all ſo very hardy, that they 
proſper in almoſt any ſoil and ſituation, and 
are exceedingly bart 
mental and praiitable plautations. | 
There are about ten or twelve diſtinct ſpe- 
gies :* thoſe commonly called Pine-trees are, 


very diſtinguiſhable by ſight from che n, 


adapted both for orna- 
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and both of theſe from the Cedar of Lebanon 
and Larch-tree. The leaves of the former 
Pine- tree) come out by two, three, or five, 
from the ſame point and ſheath : thoſe of the 
Firs come out ſingly, aud, in the Cedar of Lo- 
banon and Larch, ariſe in bunches from the 


F 


ſame point, thoſe of each bunch ſpread 
eve Ways 2 7 
Pine Kinds ; having two, three, or five Leaves 
be in .cack & Hh. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of theſe kinds, 
with ſome varieties; | all hardy ever- green 
trees. - 6 
1. Pix us /ylveſtres. | 
Wild ne or Scotch Pine, moſt com- 
monly called Scotch Fir.] Riſes with an up- 
right, perfectly ſtraight tem, from about fifty 
to 2 feet high, or more, branching re- 
gularly ] ene, ; dhort, ſmooth, dark- green 
leaves, two in each ſheath ; but the primordial 
or firſt leaves come {ſingly ; and ſhort pyra- 
midal acute cones. | J 
It grows wild in gravelly woods, in many 
of the northern parts of Europe, and in great 
plenty in the Highlands of Scotland: hence 
the name Scotch Pine, &c. 1 
There are vaſt plantations of this valuable 
tree in moſt parts of Scotland, where they 
beautifully enrich gentlemen's eſtates, in 
which we may ſee them proſper in all expo- 
{ures and foils, even on mountains and rocks, 
as well as in low moiſt ground; ſo may be 
cultivated to great advantage in any ſituation, 
and in places where many other trees, &c. 
would not thrive. Ft 
The timber of this tree is the common red 
or yellow deal, of great yalue for all kinds of 
buildings. 
2. PiNUs pinaffer. 5 
Pinaſter, or Foreign Mild Pine.) Riſes with 
an upright, ſtraight ſtem, from fifty to ſixty 
or ſeventy feet high, ſending. out large, hori- 
zontally ſpreading, lon branches, irre- 
gularly; very long, ſmooth leaves, two in 
each ſheath, but the primordial ones ſingly ; 
and very long, pyramidal, acute cones. 
3 Pinus pinea\ 
talian Stone Pine.] Riſes with an upright, 
ſtraight ſtem, fifty or ſixty feet high, having 
a roughiſh bark; very long, ſea-green leaves, 
two in each. ſheath, with the primordial ones 
ſingly and ciliated; and large, roundiſh, tur- 
binated, cloſe cones; having large eatable 
kernels. n 
It is a native of Italy and Spain, where the 
kernels of the cone are in much eſteem for 
eating, and are very wholeſome, and good. 
for colds and gonſumptions. NI 40s 
4. Pinus Strobus. | 
| Strobus 


Out 


PIN 


 "Serobus Pine-tree, | 
Pine.) Riſes with an upright very ſtraighit 
ſtem, an h teet high, or more, branch- 
ing widely around, having a . er 
bark ; long, flender, duſky-green ves, 
faves in — 

cones. 

It is a native of North America, and firſt 
cultivated here on Lord Weymouth's eſtate, 
hence the name, Pine. It is a 
tree of admirable beauty; and the prodigi- 


ous height and magnitude which it attains, þ 


renders it of t value for its timber, and 
makes the moſt excellent maſts for ſhips. 

. Pixvs Trans. 

orch Pine, or Three-leaved Virginia Swamy 
Pine.) Riſes with an upright ſtem to a great 
height ; having long, flender leaves, by three 
in each ſheath: and large, , looſe cones. 

It grows naturally in low ſwampy grounds 
an Virginia and Canada. 

6. Pixvs Cembra. 

{(Cembra) —or Mountain Siberian Pine.] 
Riſes with an upright ſtraight ſtem, forty or 
fiſty feet high ; having long, flender, very 
ſmooth, light-green leaves, five in a ſheath ; 
_ and large cloſe cones. 

7. Ptxvs patuftris. 

Swamp Prickiy-coned Carolina Pine.) Riſes 
with an vpright, ſtraight ſtem, twenty to 
thirty feet high; very long, flender leaves, 


called Weymouth | 


ſheath ; and „fender, looſe 


| 
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Varieties.) Red Norway ſpruce Fir—White 


Norway . Fir — Long-coned- Corniſh 
Fir, having longer leaves, and cones eight or 
ten inches long. N 


are commonly denominared Pitch- ſirs, becau 
in thoſe countries great quantities of pitch, &c. 
is extracted from 


9. Pinus canadenſis. 

Canada Spruce Fir. ] Riſes with an upright, 
ſtraight Rem, to a great height, branching 
from bottom to top ; ſolitary, very narrow, 
ſhortiſh, obtuſe- pointed, dark-green leaves; 
and {mall cloſe cones an inch long. 
Varieties. ] Canada white ſpruce red ſpruce 
and black ſpruce Fir; differing from each 
other principally in the colpur of- the cones. 
Theſe are all natives of North America. 

10. Pix us picea. 4 


Riſes with an upright very ſtraight ſtem, ſix- 
3 or ſeventy feet high, or more, branching 

inly, having a ſmooth bark; ſolitary flat 
rginated at top, marked wi 


leaves, ema 


long ereC cones. | 

t grows naturally in the Alps, Germany, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland, and is re- 
markable for affording plenty of turpentine, 


&e. 


growing threes in a ſheath, at the ends of a 
the branches, and lindrical prickly cones. | 11. Pinus Balſamea. 


It grows naturally in low ſwampy 
in Carolina and Georgia. 

The above ſeven ſorts are the principal ſpe- 
<ies of the Pine kind; but there are ſeveral va- 
rieties that belong to one or other of them, 
and are diſtinguithed in the nurſeries by the 
following names and deſcriptions. 

Frankincenſe three-leaved American Pine 
— Virginia cluſter-coned Pine—Mugho two 
and three-leaved Mountain Pine—Jerſey two- 
leaved prickly-coned Pine— Aleppo l 
mp-branched, two- lea ved N t wo- 
3 American Pine. . 

ir Kn Abies) having Solitary or Singh 

nds ( A Grams gly- 

There are about fix ſpecies of theſe ſorts, 
with ſome varieties; all hardy ever-green 
Trees. ' 

8. Piwus Abies. | 
Abies — or Common Fir-tree;, commonly 
called Norway Spruce Fir.) Riſes with an 
right ſtem, to a great height, branchy to the 
bottom; folitary, narrow, awl-ſhaped, ſharp- 
pointed, ſmooth, dark- green leaves, ſtanding 


two ways; and large cones, ſix or eight inches | 


Jong, hanging downward. 


ö 


up- ing t 


Balm of Gilead Fir.) Riſes with an up- 
right, ſtraight ſtem, very branchy almoſt to 
the bottom ; cloſely garniſhed with folitary, 
flat, obtuſe leaves, ſlightly emarginated at the 
top, of a dark-green above, and marked with 
whitiſh lines underneath ; and ſmall roundiſh 
deer wi | 
Variety.) With variegated leaves. 

This tree and variety are natives of North 
America ; are remarkable for their bal- 
ſamic aromatic nature ; the buds and leaves 


the tree being cut or broken, it will emit 
abundance of fine balſamic juice, or turpen- 
tine. Both the varieties — a beautiful 


growth, and have great merit for all orna- 
mental plantations. | 


12. Pinus americana. | 
American Hemlock Spruce Fir.) Riſes with 
an upright ſtem of moderate height, branch- 
inly; narrow obtuſe leaves, ranged two 
_ and roundiſh cones. 
Cedar of Lebanon, and Larch Kinds, having 


Leaves in Bunches. 


There are only three ſpecies of thoſe kinds, 


one a celebrated ever-green tree, of noted an- 
| tiquity ; 


They grow naturally in Norway, and 
other 4 parts 8 where 


them ; their timber is the 
white deal, fo greatly eſteemed by the joiners. 


Pitch-tree, commonly called Sitwir Fir. | 


two 
| Glvery white lines underneath; and has very 


being remarkably fragrant; and any part of 


DN hag 


- 
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elquity.; che others are beautiful deciduons 


trees; all of them valuable for ornament, and] ing 


ade wil it 


for. timber plantations. 
M4. enn cc: oi Earth 
Cedar of {ebanon.] Riſes with an 
trunk, obtaining contiderable height and maug- 
nitude, branching horizontally around to a 
great width; clolely garniſhed with narrow. 
acute, {tiff leaves, in bunches from the ſame: 
point; and dar giih, thick, cloſe cone. 
It is à native of Mount Läbanus in Svria; 
is very hardy, and proſpers here in almoſt any 


+3 
oy 
= * 


* 2 


ſoil and ſituation. 

This famous and curious tree is the lofty 
and ſpreading Cedar ſo greatly celebrated in 
ſcripture; to which many beautiful alluſions, 
and compariſons are made; and is moſt cer- 
tainly a tree of ſingular ur, after hav- 
ing arrived to forme conſiderable growth, as. 
it {preads its horizontal branches in the moſt 
agreeable form. 2 around; which 
agrees with the alluſion of the Plalmiſt when 
ſaying—$ke {preadeth her branches like the ce- 
dar-tree« \  Mqunt Libanus feems to be the 
chief place of its natural or original reſidence | 
where, by accounts of tra , there ate 
Kill a few old trees of prodigious magnitude 
remaining; but the cones having been di- 
ſperſed into many different countries, they have 
Taiſed large plantations of the trees, which in 
ſome places are arrived to a conſiderable ſize; 
though in England there are only at preſent 
here and there fome trees that are of any 


| 


- 


- g 
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- Farities.) Common red Larch-tree; hav- 
tediliſhi flowers and cones —white Larch- 


1 wee—black American Larch-trer - korizou- 


tal Larch-tree - dwarf Larch-tge; 7 0 
15. Piwuspitndula—f Decidua. , 
Pendulous Siberian | Larch.} Riſes with a 
ſtraight, - upright ſtem, to a " conſiderable 
herght, brant lung out around into many lorg, 
lender, pendulous branches; garniſhed wich 
very narrou--linear, obtuſe- pointed, dark- 
green leaves, in bunches from the ſame point, 
preading open above; and flowers ſucceeded 
by ſmall cloie acute cones. 
All theſe fifteen ſpecies of Pinus and their 
reſpective varieties, have very finely-narrow 
linear, chaffy, and briſtle-ſhaped leaves, and 
mall flowers of but little appearance, gene- 
rally produced in April and May; all monce- 
cious, apetalous, amentaceous, and conie; 
the males collected into conic ſpikes at the 
ends of the branches; the females into cloſe 


| oval cones, of many rigid ſcaly calyxes, 


wich together gradually grow to à hard 
icaly cone, involving the fecds, one under 
each ſcale, ripening in winter and ſprings 
when the cones, as many as wanted for the 
ſeed, ſhould be gathered. 

Moſt or ail foregoing ſpecies and va- 
rieties ate trees of lofty-growth, of the firſt 
nagnitude and beauty, ige {wift, and 
ſtupendous growers; of which the firſt thir- 
teen ſpecies are ever · greens; the others, con- 
fiſting of the Larches, are deciduous ; and 


ſiderable growth : 
raiſed abundantly in all the public nurſeties 
and of late years numbers of the trees have 
been planted on many eſtates, for they will 
22 in almoſt any ſoil and expoſure, and 

ave great merit for all ornamental planta- 
tions; likewiſe as timber-trees: the wood 


con- 
„ however, are now 


in any expoſure in gardens, parks, or 


are all of a hardy nature, fo as to proſper in 
almoſt any ſoil and ſituation; having all great 
merit — to enrich our ornamental planta- 
tions, and moſt of them alſo as timber-trees; 
and for either purpoſe they may be employe 

ds, 
or either in plains, or the ſides or tops of hills, 


ot: 
which being of ſuperior value. FLA 
It is ſaid the timber of this fine tree is proo 
againſt all putrefaction, and chat it will con- 
tinue ſound two thouland years: it was great- 
ly uſed in che buildings of Solomon's temple, 
and other ſacred ſtructures ot antiquity 
14 Pinus Larix— / Deciduous 

Lari) —ithe Larell-trre, or \Deciduous 
Pine. ] Riſes with an upright, ſtraight, hit- 
ich ſtem, to a great height ; ſending out ma- 

ny fender branches all around, garniſhed with 
long, -fanely-narrow, | obtuſe-pointed, light. 
green leaves, in bunches from the ſame point. 
8 open above; and with flowers of 
different colours in the varieties; ſucceeded | 
by ſmall, | cloſe, acute cones, an inch long. 
I is a native of the; Alps, Switzerland, and 


and in woods and 
| Scotch Pine in particular is-the/hardieſt of all 


of all ſorts; the 


the ſorts ; ſcarcely any country, ſoil, or ſitua- 
tion comes amiſs to it, even on the tops of 
mountains and rocks where thereis hardly any 


earth, and only crevices for their roots to ſtrike 
into; in ſhort, all the other ſpecies of Pinus 


in general poſſeſs nearly the ſame degree of 
J ardineſs; for though they may make the 
greateſt progreſs in deep and ſomewhat moiſt 
ſoils, yet they will allo thrive tolerably both in 
clayey and ſandy foils, as well as in a gravelly, 
ſtony, and ſlaty ground; fo that all the ſorts 
may be employed almoſt auy where boch for 
ornamental or profitable plantations: remark- 
ing, however, that the better the ſoil is, the 
greater progreis they will probably make in 
their growtb. 1751 © 


Haly,-&c, which, though deci is a 
tree of beautiful grown. eee 


I 


Therefore theſe fine trees are highly proper 
x 55 


_ liven the 
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plantations of all kinda, both for pleafure 
will greatly beautify and en- 
us well as cauſe great variety 
among themſelves, by the difference of their 
leaves and cones ; and as all the forts produce 
cones abundantly, furuiſhed with plenty of 
ſeed, they may be eaſily raiſed in any quantity 


- It is affirmed that plantations of theſe trees, 
beſides their being beautiful to behold when 
growing, and profitable as tiraber=trecs, ren- 
r the air exceedingly wholeſome by their 
balfamic and aromatic exhalations, which they 
emit, and diffuſe widely around. 
They are all very ſwiſt growers, as after 
being a few years old, they often ſhoot two 
or three feet in hei n 
ſeaſon, moſtly performing the w oot 
Midſummer — always aſpire with — 
frm ſhoot in the middle, forming the ſtem, 
which, at the termination of s ſhoot, 
ſends out a tier of branches circularly. 
Conſidered as foreſt or timber-trees, they 
are of great value, as their timber is the 
principal wood - uſed in our buildings, &c. 
but the principal ſorts for tumber-trees arc. 
the Scotch Pinc—Pinaſter—Weymouth Pine 
Su amp Pine Stone Pine—Spruce Fir, and 
varieties and Silver Fir. The timber of 
theſe ſorts is What we commonly call deal. 
and is of univerſal utility, PAC. ſor all 
Kinds of build and innumerable other 
uſes: they are alſo of great value in ſhip- 


ſor 
and profit 32 


building, and ate moſt excellent for OY proper intermixture of the different ſorts, and 


in which they exceed all other trees yet known, 
icularly the Scotch Pine, Pinaſter, and 
Weymouth Pine; but the lauet moſt of all, 
as it often grows to above a hundred feet high, 
with proportionable ſubſtan ce. 
The Cedar of Lebanon and Larch- tree may 
alſo be employed in our plantations of timber- 
trees, for they will arrive to a great ſize in 
this country, as is evident by ſome old trees 
now in ſome gardens, &c. f 
Moſt of theſe trees are reſinous or gummy, 
of * agreeable. aromatic ſmell, but bitter 
ia „ | | =. 
It is from: the Pine and Fir kinds that pitch, 
turpentige, and rofin are procured ;. being 
extracted from: the growing trees, in the 
countries where they abound, and of which is 
made a very conſiderable merchandiſe: _ 
Mot of theſe trees poſſeſs alſo very ſalutary 
medical properties. A decoction in milk of 
the ſeeds of Pinaſter, or the exuemity of the 
young branches pulled in ſpring, is ſaid, with 
a proper regimen, to cure the moſt. con- 
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non 8 

cans for making their ſpruce- beer. 178 
All the ſpecics of theſe trees are propagated 

in great abundance in the public nurſeries, 

where they may be purchaſed in any dr 

at moderate rates, or may be caſily raiſed from 

ſced, as directed under the article of their 


Prapagation. 


when they are young, three or four to five or 
fix feet high; or if younger, the better; as they 
will root more freely, and make much greater 
progrels. e 1 US, 


planting, and February and March for the 


cher in winter, from September till March; but 
thoſe tranſplanted early in autumn will generally 
have taken root before winter comes on, and 


fore the drought of. the enſuing ſummer. 
When intended to have ornamental plan- 


ſometimes by themſelves, and ſome in aſſem- 


tioning the ever - greens principally with thoſe 
they appear to the advantage hen diſ- 
poſed by themſelves in various elegant clumps, 
and running plantations: obſerving to have à 


allow a proper. diſtance between the trees, 


around diſtinctly, and be branchy quite to the 
bottom. Some trees of different ſorts may al- 


parks, and other ſpacious openings. 


timbet- trees, it is adviſable to have quite 
young, plants not exceedin 


continued plantations, and ſet pretty cloſe, ſo 
as to draw each other up more ually in 
haight; for it is the length as well as the ſub · 
ſtance of this timber that 
value; therefore they — planted only four 
or hve ſeet aſunder, in ſeven, ei or 


ſume may be thinned out, and in two or three 


and ſo continue gradually thinning out the un- 
derlings,. which will da for poles, ſpars, &. 
and thus ſhould theſe plantations be thinned 
occaſionally till the prigcipal trees deſigned for 


tr med . ſcurvy : the branches of the 1 are arrived at maturity, whereby ard 
pres ; r e * | . Bu 


Fir are _uſed/ by the Ameri- 


It is adviſable to plant out all theſe trees. 


| The beſt ſeaſon. for planting all theſe kinds. 
of trees is autumn or ſpring, i. e. September, 
October, and November, for the autumnal. 


ſpring ; though they may alſo all be removed 
with tolerable ſucceſs. any time in open wea- 


begin to eſtabliſh themſelves more firmly be- 


tations of theſe trees, they may be planted 
both in clumps and in continued plantations, 


blage with other trees of ſimilar growth, ſta- 
of chat tribe; 2 tor the general part, 


that they may have room to ſpread their heads 


ſo be: diſpoſed. as ; fingle objects, in lawns, 
But when deſigned. to have any planted for 


8 three or ou: feet 
growth; and they ſhould. always be planted in 


ly enhances its 


ten years, accordiog to their advanced growth, 
years. after, the thinning may be repeated; 


2; 24 


vim 
will alpire to 8 great height; with ſtems 


ſtraight as an arrow, EE 4407 


t 
*. % 


After making any plantation of -theſe trees 

either for pleaſure or -profit; no farther trou- 
dle or expenſe is neceſſary, than keeping down 
large weeds, &. whilſt the plantation — 


young, and fencing againſt cattle; for they 
Tos require any trimming as the branches « 


theſe 'trees ſhould not commonly be lopped, 
ſpoil the beauty of their 


which would not only 
natural growth, but would retard their general 
growth in proportion 
Propagation" and EN Culture F all the 


- 


+ 


All the ſpecies 


4 


neral are propagated only by ſeed, which will 
ound, either in 


ow freely in the common 
| or borders of light earth, or in pots or 
boxes of the like ſoil; in order for moving oc- 
caſionally to different ſituations at di t 
ſeaſons; and the ſeaſon for ſowing all the ſorts 
is in March and April. Nn 5.01 
Mioſt of the farts produce cones abundantly 
in our gardens and plantations, ripening · in 
autumn and winter, containi 
ſeeds; e ber ather the cones in the 
proper time. | thole in particular that are 
of a looſe nature ought to be gathered early 
in winter, otherwiſe they are apt to open and 
diſſeminate their ſeeds ; but thoſe that are com- 
pact and firm may hang longer, and be ga- 
thered any ume 
winter, or towards ſpring. The cones of moſt 
of the ſorts are alſo ſent us from the different 
countries where the trees abound ; particu- 
larly the Italian Stone Pine, Cembra Pine, Ce- 
dar of Lebanon, and of ſeveral other curious 
ſorts; and are ſold at moſt of the public nur- 
ſeries and ſeed-dealers at moderate rates; ei- 
ther the cones entire, or the ſeeds cleared from 
the canes: the method of taking out the ſeeds 
is as directed below. 3 
It muſt be obſerved of getting the ſeed out 
of the cones, that as the cones are compoſed 
of numerous hard bony ſcales, very cloſely 
placed, having the ſeeds lodged between them; 
and that ſometimes the ſcales being almoſt 
united, eſpecially in ſome of the Pine kinds, 


* 


Cedar of Lebanon, &c. and often fo cloſely 


* * 


ies of Finns and varieties in ge- 


off der, in which they 


bout the middle or end of 


F ""B3N 

ing procured a quantity of the cones in au- 
tumn or winter, they may be laid before a 
moderate fire, at ſome reaſonable diſtance, ſo 
as not to ſcorch the ſeeds : thus the ſcales will 
open, and the ſeeds may eaſily be beaten out 
of their cells ; though ſome Gr, particular- 
ly the Stone Pine, Cembra, and Cedar of Le- 
banon cones, are ſo cloſe and hard chat the ſeeds 
cannot be diſlodged without violence; as above 
obſerved; and is e effected either by 
breaking them with a vice, or by boring a hole 
with an inſtrument up the middle of each cone, 
then having a wooden or iron wedge-form pe 
of a proper ſize, drive it through the hole, hic 


may be eaſily removed and 
ready for ſowing. 


the ſeeds taken out 
& 5.4 2 | ; * 
With regard to the 


: proper ſoil and ſituation 
in which to ſow theſe ſeeds, almoſt any com- 
mon light in the nurfery will do,” but 
— preference, where practicable, to a light 
ndy loamy ſoil; and as to ſituation or expo- 
ſure, it may either be any of the open quarters 
of the ſeminary, or in a ſomewhat ſhady bor- 
. generally riſe f than 
m a full expoſure, unleſs the beds, are 
ſhaded occaſionally in hotdry weather in ſun- 
ny days when the plants begin to come up. 
The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing all the forts is 
* » but not later than the beginning of 
p * ; l 1 | 3 | 5 
Having, therefore, - a' proper quantity of 
ſeed So and the ground A 3 
per Aen. and formed into one or” more 
beds, three or four feet wide, take advantage 
of a dry day, and ſow the ſeeds, ſcattering 
them moderately thick all over the ſurface of 
the beds, beating them gently into the ground 
with the back of a ſpade ſmoothly, and co- 
ver them half an inch deep with finely-broken 
light mould ; or where there are only a ſmall 
quantity to be raiſed, the ſeeds may be ſown 
in large pots, or boxes of light ſandy loam, 
covering them the above depth ; though this 
practice is more particularly neceſſary tor the 
Cedar of Lebanon, in order to 3 lants 
to a ſhady ſituation in ſummer, and to a eme 
warm expoſure in winter; but for the ſake of 
which convenience, fome ſow ſeveral of the 


involve the ſeeds as they cannot be diſlodged | principal Pine kinds in pots or boxes; and 


without violence of breaking or ſplitting the 
cones open with an inſtrument ; though thoſe 
of many of the ſorts will open readily by ex- 
poſing them before a fire, or to the Midſum- 
mer ſun, when the heat will cauſe the ſcales 
to open gradually, fo as the ſeeds will cafily 
ſhake out; but by waiting till ſummer for the 
heat of the ſun to open the cones, we loſe 


| 


; 


; 


ſometimes, in order to forward them as much 
as poſhble, ſow them in pots, and plunge 
them in a moderate hot-bed- juſt to bring up 
the plants. They, however, will all fucceed 
tolerably in the full ground, eſpecially all the 
Pine, Fir, and Larch kinds; and moit of the 
ſorts will come up in ſix or ſeven weeks after 
ſowing. | 


à year in the time of ſowing, therefore have | 


| 


Having, however, ſown the ſeed, the fol- 
| 5K 2 lowing 


will ſplit and divide the cone fo as the ſcales 


PIN 


lowing liule attendances are an re- 
you to the cate of the ſeed-bed and young 
ling planb. „ In the firſt place obſerve, 
that as theſe a: generally riſe out oſ the 
ground with. the huſk of the ſeed on their 
tops, which being once obſerved by the birds, | 
they will attack them from all parts; and if 
not prevented, will pull them up as. fait as 
they appear above ground: it is therefore ad- 
viſable to defend chem at this time, by ſpread- 
ing nets over the beds, &c. upon proper fup- 
port, to remain until the plants are all fairly 
come up, and have thruſt their huſks off their 
heads. In the next place, it will be of advan- 
tage at this time to give occaſional flight ſhade 
ot mats, in hot ſunny days, to thoſe in a tull 
expoſure. Give alſo occaſional very mode- 
rate waterings in weather; and keep them 
clear from weeds all fummer, Wich the a- 
bove care the ſeedlings will advance and form 
little lender plants by autumn - following, 
though ſome probably wall be furnithed 
with a few leaves at top, and juſt formed buds 
in the cenire, ready to puſh next ſpriug: 
others, more forward, will lkely have made a 
ſhort ſhoot by autumn: obſerving they are to 
remain in the ſeed-bed till a year old: they are 
bardy enough to Rand the winter without any 
covering, except the Cedar of Lebanon, whach, 
if the weather proves ſevere, it may be proper 
to ſhelter occaſionally either with mats or 
a hotbed frame : but all the others rally 
ſtand the ſevereſt froſt unhurt ; and by ſpring 
following, all the ſorts ſhould be pricked out 
into nuriery-beds. | 
In ſpring following, therefore, the ſeed- 
lings being one year old, they ſhould in ge- 
neral be pricked out from the ſeed-bed into 
nurſery-beds: March or beginning of April is 
the proper time, obſerving to form. beds for 
their reception four ſeet ide; then taking up 
the ſeedlings out of the ſeed-bed with all their 
roots as entire as poſſible, prick them in the 
new · prepared beds, in rows ſix inches aſun- 
der; here let them have two years” growth, 
when by the end of the ſecond ſummer they 
will have ſhot fix inches, or more; then, in 
ſpring after, it is adviſable to tranſplant them 
in wider rows, allo in the nurſery ; obſerving, 
in this ſecond removal, to ſet them in rows two 


| 


: 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


feet aſunder, and one at leaſt in the lines, as | 


they are to remain here till of a proper growth 
for final tranſplantation ; they will here ſhoot 
ſix or eight inches more in height the enſuing 
ſummer ; and in another year . will puſh 
with much greater vigour, probably make a 
ſhoot of balf a yard or two fect long; ſo that 
when about four or five years old, they will 


only making a ſlit with'the ſpade 


| 
| 


IN 


ſtand a year or two longer, they will be p 
— taller, and af full Gre for | 
Though, for a S it is moſt 
adviſable to tranſplant theſe ſorts of trees ſi- 
nally when not above two or three feet high. 
as they generally take root ſooner, and ſet to 
growing more -fr than trees of larger 
growth z for alt moſt of the forts may 
be tranſplanted when fix or eight feet high, 
yet trees of two or three feet moſt commonly 
make the greateſt progreſs. +. * 
However, when there is a neceſſity of re- 
taining theſe trees longer in the nurſery, it 
will be of advantage to tranſplant them _ 
two years, whereby the principal roots will 
be kept ſhorter, and throw aut many ſmaller 
lateral ones and fibres hon „ ſo as to 
admit of being removed with fafery; for, wich- 
out the precaution of removal, trees of ſome 
years' ſtanding would extend their main roots 
to a great diſtance, and be unfurniſhed” with 
fibres, in which caſe large trees would be very 
hable to ſail, but in the other method, trees 
of ſix or eight feet ſtature are ſometimes 
removed with tolerable ſucceſs; though the 
tranſplantation of ſuch large trees of theſe 
Kinds ſhould only be practiſed where an im- 
mediate ſhow is required in ornamental plan- 
ph ' | 


tations. 1 2 3 1 a 
But I ſhould adviſe, for the general part, 
that moſt af the ſorts, the Pine and Fir kinds 
in particular, have their final tranſplantation 
when not more than two or three to four or five 
feet high, ag before hinted, eſpecially where avy 
conſiderable plantation is intended, more part 
cularly if deſigned as ſoreſt- trees. I have, in- 
deed, aſſiſted in_ planting many thouſands of 
the Scotch Pine, anch others, when little more 
than a foot high, on the ſides of hills and 
waſte grounds, without any previous prepa - 
ration of the foil, than juſt making an aper- 
ture or hole for each plant, and frequently 
for the recep- 
ton of each, leaving them to ſhift for thein- 
ſelves, : and ſecuring the boundaries of the 
ound -againft- cattle; moſt of them have 
lucceeded; though, in general, plants about 
two feet or a yard high are an eligible ſize 
ſor any conſiderable plantation. . 

The ſeaſon ſor making plantations of 
forts is autumn or ſpring, or even in winter 
duting mild weather, as already noticed. 

In taking up all theſe kind of trees for an 
plantation, obſerve with particular care to raiſe 
them with all the roots as entire as poſhble : 
preſerve alſo their tops perfectly entire, like- 
wiſe all their branches, and in that ſtate let 


aw - 


* 
J n 
EET 


be adyanced a yard or amore high; and if they 
a | 


them be planted ; only previouſly with your 


eee ¶ ů)V no od 40) NY ]ĩé RET DET 


trees in pleaſurable plantations ; but thoſe in- 
tended for timber plantations may be planted|' 


| 


PIN 


PIP 


knife trim any kroken or very ſtraggling part] trees ſand. cloſe, the upper branches gene- 


of the roar. 5 

Wich regard to the diſtribution or ar- 
rangement in the different plantations, and 
mode of planting, they are as follow :— Thoſe 
deſigned for encbolliſhing the ſhrubbery com- 
partments, and for ornamental plantations in 
general, may be diſpoſed both in aſſemblage 
with other trees, and to form clumps, and 
continued plantations occaſionally of them- 
ſelves. But ' thoſe intended as foreſt-trees 
ſhould generally be diſpoſed alone in conſi- 
derahble plantations: and, as to the method of 
planting them, it is the ſame as for other har- 
dy trees (ſee PLANTING) : obſerving, how- 
ever, where large plantations in out-grounds 


are intended either for pleaſure or profit, there | 


will not be any great neceſſity for a previous 
preparation of the ſoil, with reſpect to diggin 

or plaughing, only juſt to dig a hole for Eck 
tree: the ſame rule may alſo be obſerved in 
planting clumps of them in lawns, parks, and 
other graſs-ground. Obſerving, that thoſe 
deſigned principally for ornament ſhould be 
diſpoſed at ſuch diſtances as their branches 
may extend freely every way; for the beauti- 
ful diſplay of the head is a great merit in theſe 


only four or five feet diſtance, in order that 
they may draw one another up ſtraight and 


tall more expeditiouſly, and to admit of a gra- 


dual thinning after 2 few years* growth, for 
poles, &c. as already obſerved.  - 
After having their anal tranſplantation, they 


require but very little more trouble, only ob- 


ſerving to clear them, While young, from over- 
bearing weeds ; and if any la ge trees, five 
or fix feet high, or upwards, are planted, it 
is proper to ſupport euch tree with a ſtake, to 
ſecure them againſt the power of tempeſtu- 
ous winds, till firmly rooted. 

Let all the ſorts take their own natural 
growth; being careful to preſerve their tops 
perfectly entire, to ſhoot up as faſt as pofables, | 
ſuffering them alſo to branch out in their own 
way; for no pruning is wanted, unleſs the 
lowermoſt tier of branches in any particular 
trees ſhould be thought too low and ſtraggling, 
when theſe may be occaſionally trimmed, cut- 
ung cloſe to the ſtem; but prune no. further, 
for it ſhould be very ſparingly practiſed to 
theſe reſinous trees, as lopping the branches 
contributes to retard their growth, as well as 


: 


ſome petiolated and ſome ſeſſile. 


| raily kill thoſe below, ſo that the lower tiers 
decay gradually and ſucceſſively one tier f- 
ter another; and in which caſe, theſe, decay- 


ing lower branches may be lopped by degrees 


MA winter. 5 

When the plantations deſigned for timber- 
trees haye had from eight to ten or twelve 
years growth, it may be proper to begin to 
thin them, obſerving the rules before laid 
doin : thoſe thinned out will ſerve for many 
i{maller purpoſes, being careful in thinning to 
leave a ſufficiency of the fineſt plants ſtand- 
ing at proper diſtances, to grow up for tim- 


r. | 

PIPER, Pepper. ; 
The plants of this genus are principal 
herbaceous and * perennials of the We 
and Eaſt Indies, introduced here for variety 
in gur hot-houſes; obtaining in growth from 
one or two feet to five, ten, or twelve high, 
adorned with ovate, oblong, cordate, and lan- 
-ceolate leaves, and terminal and lateral ſpikes 
of ſmall apetalous flowers; no ſtamina, only 
two roundiſh antherz ; a large oval germen, 
crowned by a triple ſtyle or ſtigma, and ſuc- 
ceeded by a roundiſh, unilocular berry with 
one ſeed. 1 
Claſs and order, Diandria Trigynia. 
There are many ſpecies: the moſt noted in 
our gardens are, 

WW he * ebtuſifolnm, PE 1 : 
 Obtuſe Fleſhy - leaved American * 
v En ſucculent ſtalks; ey ob- 
ovate, thick, fleſhy, nerveleſs leaves. 

2. PIPER reticulatum. _ | 
Netted-leaved American Pepper. ] With 
heart-ſhaped, ſeven-nerved, netted leaves 
3. Piper Amalayso. LY 
C Amalage) — or Famaica Pepper.) With 
leaves lanceolate, five-nerved, and wrinkled. 
4. PIPER nigrum. 14.41 . | 
Black Indian Pepper.] With ovate, ſmooth, 
moſtly ſeven-nerved leaves. | 8 

5. PIPER aduncum. | | 
Hooked ſpiked Famaica ' Pepper. } With 
ovate, lanceolate leaves, nerves alternate, and 
recurved hooked ſpikes. 


6. PIPER 3 * | 8 
Long Indian Pepper.] With hearted leaves, 


” — * 
* 


= 


__ 


7. PiPER peltatum. 1 
-leaved Indian Pepper. J 


Peltated, or Target 


With target-thaped, orbicular, hearted. leaves, 


impair their beauty. Iudeed, in large 'foreſt | obtuſely ſcalloped, and umbellate ſpikes. 


plantatious, where the trees are arrived to a 
large growth, it is cuſtomary to lop their 


lower 


Several of theſe exotics are retained in our 


ſtove collections, to increaſe the variety; the 
bes gradually for faggots, accord- firſt three or four ſorts are the moſt noted, or 


9 ' 


ing as they begin to decay, for where theſe generally known ; of which che firit is a 
7 | 


dwarkih 


PS 


dwarfiſh plant: all the others are of conſider- 
ably ſuperigr growth; they being all tender 
pp originally from South America and the 


Indies, require the conſtant protection of our 


hot-houſes in this country, planted iu pots, 
and as other ſimilar ben: —_— 
and may all be propagated b obta1 

from comming of their —— production, 
r eee 
der glaſſes, or in the bark · bed in the hot-houſe: 
ſome are alſo occaſionally raifed by layers and 
cuttings; and the firſt ſort by iu rooting 
ſtalks. 
- PISCIDIA, Jamaica Dogwood-tree. _ 

A genus furniſhing for our ſtove collections 
two exotic trees, of the Weſt Indies and South 
America, of moderate growth ; garniſhed with 
pinnate oppoſite leaves, compoſed of ſeveral 
pairs of ovate folioles, terminated by an odd 
one; and with papilionaceous whitiſh flowers, 
having quinquedented cups, an emarginated 

iſing ſtandard, two oblong wings, and moon- 
ſhaped keel : ten diadelphous ſtamina, a linear 
germen, and flender rifing ſtyle, fucceeded 
an narrow, four-bordered, jointe | 
leguminous pod, of one cell, wich cylindric- 
roundiſh ſeeds. f 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

The ſpecies are, | 

1. Prsc1D1a Erythrina. | 

(Erythrina pinnata)— Pinnated afh-leaved 
Erythrina, or Jamaica Dogwood Tree. ] Piſcidia 
with pinnated leaves, having ovate folioles or 
lobes. 2 | 

2. Prsc1D1A carthaginenfis. 3 

Carthagena American Piſcidia.] With pin- 
nated leaves, compoſed of ob-ovate folioles. 

Both theſe ſpecies are of the tree or ſhrub 
kind, very tender exotics, retained here in our 


ſtoves for variety; in which they may be pro- 


pagated by ſeed, procured from the Weſt In- 
dies, &c. by the ſeedſmen, of whom it may be 
obtained in the Spring, ſowing it in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed or bark bed in the ſtove; 
and lants managed as in the general cul- 
ture of the exotics of that department. 
PISONIA, Fingrigo. ee eee 
In this genus are two ſpecies of moderate 
tree gro exotics from the Weſt and Eaſt 
Indies, introduced in our hot-houſes as plants 
of variety and curioſity ; in which they grow 
with ſhrubby-like ſtems,” branching by 
ſite pairs; e with ſmalliſh oblong ob- 
verſe-ovate leaves, and ſmall bunches of yel- 
lowiſh flowers, hermaphrodites and males on 
two ſeparate plants, having acutely-five-parted 
calyxes ; the corolla 2 funnel-ſhaped, 
quinquetid, including five ſtamina, an oval 


4 


] with pinna 


| 


| and the fema 


a tender evergreen for the 
* Theſe kinds, however, though 


od RS 
ing ſtigmas, ſucceeded by a pentangular, uni- 


locular capſule, containing one oval ſeed. 
Claſs and order, Polygamia Diarcia. © 
The ſpecies, as above, are, . 
1. Piso dA acultata. © ee 
* Prickly American Piſonia, ir Weft Tudia 
p 


ingrigo.] Piſonia with ſpreading ſpinous 

rickles at the axillas of the branches. 

2. PisONIA mitts; © 

Mild or ſmooth Indian Piſonia,)] With the 

branches ſmooth or unarmed, not furniſhed 

with prickles. Pons VOM bbs 72 
of the hot parts of the 


4 


Theſe plants, natives 
Indies, in this country require a conſtant ſitu- 
ation in the hot-houſe or ſtove, and treated as 
other ſhrubby exorics. of that repoſitory ; and 
are propagated generally by ſeeds in the ſpring, 
ſown in pots, and to have the aſſiſtance 
hot-bed or hark-bed of the ſtove, &c. Rt 

PISTACIA, Piſtachia-nut, or Turpentine- 
tree. | n 3 

This genus conſiſts of the tree and ſhrub- 
kind, furniſhing hardy deciduous trees for the 
ſhrubbery, and ever-green- ſhrubs for the 
green-houſe, all of them of upright growth, 


ning twenty or thirty feet high, garniſhed 


and trifoliate leaves, and dice- 
cious,. amentaceous, apetalous flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by drupaceous berries, furniſhed with 
oval nuts, which in ſome ſpecies are eatable. 
Claſs and Order, Diæcia Pentandria. 
Cy CaLyx, male and female 
flowers on diſtiuct trees, the males collected 
into looſe, ſparſed amentums, compoſed of 
ſmall ſcales, each having one floret, furniſh- 
ed with a ſmall, five-parted perianthium ; 
in cluſters, with ſmall trifid 
cups. CoroLLta, ſmall florets without petals. 
STAMINA, five very ſmall _ filaments, having 
large, oval, terragonous, erect, petalous an- 
there. PrsTILLUM,'an oval germen, three 
reflexed ſtyles, with thick kiſpid f mas. PE- 
RKICARPIUM, an oval berry-like drupe, hav- 
ing an oval ſmooth mut. 
There are fve ſpecies, four of which are 
hardy ſhrubs, moſtly deciduous ;- the other is 
green-houſe. 
denominated 
hardy, are rather tender whilſt young, at leaſt 
thoſe raiſed from ſeed, requiring ſhelter of a 
green-houſe or | garden-frame; in winter, till 
W five years old, and are become a little 


Hard 


woody. | W 
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rue Piflackia-tree:) Riſes with an upri 
ſtem, branching twenty or thirty feet + 


covered with a ruſſety cracked bark, but the 


germen with one ſtyle, crowned by five ſpread- 


Fg. branches 


oth ; large pinnated 


of a2 


* 


ſor. they rarely ripen here in our gardens, and 


upright branchy ſtem, about twenty feet high, 
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lobes, terminated. by an odd one; and from 
the ſides of the branches ſmall greeniſh flowers 
in amentums and. bunches, ſucceeded in the 


female trees by cluſters of oval fruit, contain- 


ing large catable nuts. 12 
t is a native of Perſia, Arabia, and Syria, 
from whence the nuts are brought annually, 


are ſold in the ſhops by the name of Piſtachia- 
nuts. f ö 
2. PisTActaA Terebinthus. 
(Terebinthus) — or True Turpentine-tree.] 
Riſes with an upright branchy ſtem, about 
thirty feet high, having a dark bark full of 
cracks; pinnated, dark-green, alternate leaves, 
of three or four pair of oval-ſpear-ſhaped lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; and fmall greeniſh 
flowers. | 
It grows naturally in Italy and Spain, and 
from its trunk flows the true Turpentine ; but 
that of ſome of our Pine-trees is commonly 
ſubſtituted. | 
.. PisTACIA trifolta. 
Tui Piftachia-tree.] Riſes with an up- 
ranchy item, between twenty and thirty 


right 


feet high, having-a rough brown bark; trifo-| 


liate or. three-lobed, dark-green leaves; and 

ſmall greeniſh flowers. . 

4. PISTACIA narbonenf+is... | 
Narbonne Turpentine-tree.] Riſes with an 


having a whitiſh. bark; pinnated leaves, moſt- 
ly of three or five roundith lobes; and ſmali 
greeniſh flowers. | 


The firſt ſort is the hardieſt of all the above 


four fpecics, and the third and fourth are the 
tendereſt, and are often kept here in the 
green-houſe collections, alſo: ſometimes, the 
common Turpentine-tree; but they may all 
be gradually hardened to bear the tull air the 
year round... 
©.  Green-houſe Kinds.. 

5. PisTAcia Lenti/cus. _ wa 

(Lentiſcus} — or Maftic-tree.] Riſes with 

an upright branchy ſlem, fifteen or twenty 
feet A 4 having a greyiſh bark; abruptly 
pinnated leaves, of three or four pair of ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, not terminated by an odd one; 
and ſmall greeniſh flowers. | 
From this ſpecies and variety is collected 
the Maſtick of the ſhops... 
Variety.] Narrow-leaved Lentiſcus. 

All the above. five ſpecics of Pifacia flower 
generally in April; they are univerſally diœ - 
cious, or male and female upon two ſeparate 

trees; are ſmall and without petals, with the 


——__— 


males collected into amenturns, and the females 


* 
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Teayes, of two.or. tires pair of oval recurvedſ no thow.; and thoſe of the ſemales are ſuc· 


ceeded by cluſters of fruit, ripening. to a blue 
or blackiſh, colour, incloſing the nuts 5 but 
theſe neyer ripen in England. 1 
Wich reſpect to the merit of thoſe trees in 
our 75 « obſerve as follows: a 
ur ſpecies are proper to increaſe 
the collection in curious e obſery= 
ing, as they are of ſomewhat tender quality, 
ſome ſhould be kept in pots for moving to oc- 
caſional ſhelter from froſt whilſt young, tultthree 
or four years old, ſoas they have obtained a little 
ſtrength, and become woody, when they may 
be turned out into the open ground, in a dry 
warm ſituation; and ſhould alfo retain ſome © 
in pots, to have occaſional ſhelter among the 
green-houſe plants in ſevere. winters, more 
particularly the Triſaliate and Narbonne kinds; 
which two forts, if ſheltered in winter, will 
often retain their leaves great part of the year; 
and being more tender than the firſt and ſe- 
cond, they are in many gardens retained as 
green-houſe plants. All theſe four ſorts, how- 
ever, denommated hardy, may be gradual! 
hardened to. bear the full air the year 
as aforeſaid. . 
The fifth ſort, Lentiſcus or Maftic, is a 
pretty ever-green, of a tenderer nature than 
the ather four, ſo muſt have ſhelter, all win- 
ter, of a green-houſe ; in which collection it 
highly merits culture, as it effects a diſtin- 
guiſhable variety at all ſeaſons of the year. 
5 Ileir Propagation, &c. 
The propagation of all the five ſpecies is prin- 
cipally by feed ; and ſome forts alſo by layers. 
By ſeed. —The nuts are the feed, which of 
all the ſorts are procured from abroad annu- 
ally, and may be obtained at moſt of the ſeed- 
ſhops and nurſeries, &c. obſerving they all 
require the. aid of a hot-bed. Let them be 
ſown early in ſpring, in pots of light earth, 
half an inch deep, and plunge the pots in a 
hot-bed, juſt to bring up the plants: when 


this is effected, be careful to admit a large 


portion of freſh air daily, and by degrees har- 
den them to it fully in June, giving frequent 
refreſhments of water all the ſummer; and in 
autumn remove the- pots to the thelter of a 
hot-bed frame, or -a .green-houſe, to remain 
all winter; then in 8 following, plant 
them out into ſeparate ſmall pots, Which if 
directly plunged in a modetate hot- bed, it will 
greatly facilitate their rooting, and ſet them 
tor ward; but when they begin to ſhoot, har- 
den them to the full air, ſtill continuing a 
proper ſupply of watering , aud in autumn 
remove them again to a frame or green-houſe, 
ſor the winter; which care muſt be repeated 


to all the ſorts till they are three or four 9 8 
Ws NT 


in bunches, moſtly of a greeniſh colour, ſomake 


| 


« 
* 


rooted by t 


_ correſponds to the vagina in animals, being 


all of which riſe with long, flender, cirrhous | 


» 
% 
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old. as aforeſaid; Mitte 
into larger | 
hardy kinds Tay be turned out into the thrub- 


em coctificnelly | 


bery compartments to remain, retaining fome | 
in pots for removing under protection of a; 


frame or green-houſe, occationally in ſevere 


winters: but the Lentifſens muſt always be 


continued in pots to have ſhelter in winter 
with other green -houſe exotics. 

By Layers. Moſt of the forts may be tried 
by this method: but the Lenti/crs, in parti- 
cular, is very commonly propagated by layers. 
Chooſe the moſt conveniently ſituated young 


 thoots, which lay in ſpring or fummer b 


common 78 and they will be moſtly well Pisril run, an oblong compreſſed germen, 


e tollowing autumn; when they }a triangular, riſing, membranaceous ſtyle, and 
mould be taken up and potted ſeparately, and 


managed as the ſeedlings. 2h 
PISTILLUM, the Piſtil, or Pointal of the 
flower, or female organ of the generation of 
plants, riling in the centre of the flower like a, 
| 


column, confiſting of the germen, ſtyle, and 


ſtigma. | 
rt The Germen forms the baſe of the Pi, 
tiller, and is the ſeed-bud, or rudiments of: 
the ſeed- veſſel, or fruit, and ſupports'the ſtyle, 
elevated like a pillar in the middle of the flower 
See GERMEN, | 
2. The Style /Stylus) ſtands upon the ſum- 
mit of the germen, elevated like a column, and 


enerally ſome what hollow like a tube, though 

- tubular parts are often ſo fine as to be 
| y perceptible, ſerving to tranſmit the 
efluvia of the fecundating duſt, or Pollen 
through into the heart of the germen, or ſeed- 
bud, tor the purpoſe of impregnating the ſeeds. 
and is terminated by the ſtigma. See STy- 
LUS. 5 | 
3. The Stigma is the ſummit or head of 
the ſtyle. appearing frequently like a kaob or 
head, and when there is no ſtyle, it adheres 
to the ſummit of the germen; and its uſe is 
to receive the male duſt from the anther; 
thence tranſmitting its vapour through the wa- 
Ds, 5 COIs 2 = heart of the 
eed- for urpoſe of impregnation. 
See STIGMA. N . | 
Each of the above parts of the Piffillum is 


more particularly explained under its reſpec- 


tive head. 
PISUM, the Pea. - 


This genus conſiſts wholly of hardy herba- 


ceous plants, one ſpecies of which, the cm- new ones are obtained almoſt every year, in 


mon Pea, an annual, is the parent of all the 


numerous varieties of Peas cultivated in our 


gardens and fields for common uſe, the merits 
of which, as eſculents, are univerſally known z{ 


s After Bis, moſt of the four 


= 
% = 
t 


clitabing Mals; garniſhed with eirrhons · pin · 
nated leaves, aud papilivnaceous flowers, 
ſucceeded by that fort of ſeed-veſſel called a 
legumen, or pod, filked with Peas, the catable 
part of the plant. 
Claſs and Order, Driadelphia Dreandria. 
Charatters:) CaLryx is monophylious, 
acutely five<parted and permanent. CororL- 
LA is papilionaceous, confiſting of a broad 
heart-ſhaped, reflexed, indented ſtandard, end- 
ing with a point; two ſhort, roundiſh, con- 
mvent wings, and a ſhorter, compreſſed, ſemi- 
lunulated keel. STAMINA, ten diadelphous 
filaments, crowned by roundiſch antheræ. 


oblong hairy ſtigma. PerIcarnPiun, a 
large, long, bivalvular pod, ending in a. pots 
containing one row of roundith ſeeds or Peas, 

The principal diſtinction between this ge- 
nus and Lathyres, (Everlifting Ten, Bc} i» 


rieties only of one ſpecies ; but whether the 


tidered principally as plants of botanical va- 


ed ſtipulæ below ; -an at the axillas long pe- 


the ſtyle of this is triangular, and that of the 
Lathyrus is plane: See LaThyrvus. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, but, of which, not more than dne mo- 
rits particular obſervation for our purpoſe, 
conſidered as a plant of valuable utility, or a 
profitable domeſtic eſculent for , general cul- 
ture, which is the Common Cultivated Pea, 
compriſing, however, numetous varieties; for 
all the forts of garden and field Peas are va- 


common white Pea of our gardens, or the 
grey field Pea be the original kind, is uncer- 
tain, The other ſpecies alluded to are con- 


riery« 
| _ Cultivated Kinds. 
1. PrsUM /ativum. 3 
Cultivated common Pra. ] Riſes with long, 
flender, trailing ſtalks, by claſpets upon ſup- 
port, from two to {ix or eight feet high; pin- 
aated, cirrhons leaves of two or three pair of 
loves, terminated by cirrhi, or tendrils, and 
Tave taper foot-ſtalks, with roundith, indent- 


dunculi ſupporting many flowers, &c. 
Parieties.] Common white Pea—commona 
grey feld Pea: cach of which | compriling 
many varietics, . 
Each of theſe two principal varieties of 
this ſpecies, Piſum ſalrpum, compriſe nume- 
rous others, particularly the white fort ; and 


- 


one place or other, differing from one another 
in ſome little particular, either in their growth, 
manner, and time of bloſſoming and bearing, 
ſize and form of the pods and peas, together 


| 


with their quality for eating; and mo. 
| * 
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other little properties or ſingularities, all of 


- which are accidental varieties, riſing from one 
another; for ſuppoſe, we were to cultivate 
only any one of the varieties, we by oblerva- 
tion will find plants varying from the original 

ſort, ſometimes re ee tor the better, and 
ſometimes worſe ; but the firſt only is to be 
regarded; and it is by, obſerving this, that cu- 
rious perſons have increaſed the valuable va- 
rietjes, when by L r= their crops, and 
finding one plant very different from all the 
reſt, or any other known ſort, either by its 


_ bloſſoming and bearing earlier, or ſome other 


valuable ſingularity, they carefully mark it, 
and preſerve all its produce for feed; which 
being ſown ſeparately for two or three years, 
or till having multiplied them ſufficiently to be 


diſtributed, they arc ſent into the world as q 


new ſort, bearing the name probably of the 
place, or perſon who firſt obtained them, ſuch! 
as the Charlton Pea, &c. Thus the different 
varieties of Peas are obtained, and each re- 
ſpective variety muluplied for public ſuppl 5 
ſome of which varieties differ v A I 
from one another, either by their early bear- 
ing, or by their: larger growth, or the like, 
though ſome reputed varieties differ ſo imma 
terially that the difference is hardly diſtinguiſh 
able. And it is to be remark 
acquired varieties, that although ſome are to- 


lerably permanent, yet without proper care in' 


ſaving the ſeed of each ſort ſeparate, they will 
all gradually degenerate io one another, or to 
the common white or grey kind; fo that it 
would in a manner he impoſſible to pretend to 
enumerate all the varieties of Peas, or to 

ive any particular deſcription of all the dif- 
Bron Torts therefore we ſhall only exhibu 


a liſt of the principal varieties that are at preſent 


the moſt commonly known and eſteemed; 


which, though pretty many, there are not above 
five or fix that have merit for general culture; 
ſome of which are moderate growers, and early 
bearers, commonly called Hotſpurs, others are 
large growers, and come lat r into bearing. 
Moſt material general, varieties are of the 
two following claſſes. 
1. Principal, middling, and ſmaller Kinds for 
early and main Crops, c. 

Early Charlton Hotſpur Pea—early golden 
Hotſpur —Nichols's early golden Hotſpur— 
Reading long Horſpur—Maſters' Hotſpur— 
Ormrod's Hotſpur—early dwarf Hotſpur— 
Leadman's dwarf Pea——dwarf fan Spanith Pea 
—early dwarf frame Pea, for hot-bed frames — 
pearl Pea—cluſter Pea—royal green Pea—large 
þ7eY Pea—crooked gre Pea—egg Pea—long 

aring Pea»-green {ceded field Pea, for the dry 
Peas to bojl--whige field Pea for the lame occa- 


much. {ome not above a foot hi 


of all theſe 


very full bearers, the 
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fon, &c. with ſeveral other ſ 


&c.— uppoſed varieties 
of leſs note, that hardly differ any thing from 
ſome or other of the above ſors. 
Moſt of the above varieties in this claſs of Peas 
are moderate growers, riſiug upon ſupport of 
ſticks three or four to about five feet high, in 
the larger kinds; the dwarf forts ſcarcely half ſo 
h; the greater 
part are plentiful bearers, but * moſt profit- 


ably ſo for general ſervice in garden culture, 


in the firſt five or ſix ſorts, proper bath for 
early and main crops, producing largeſt well- 
filled pods, and continue longer in ſucceſſional 
production and abundance: and of which, 
in the car.y Hotſpur kinds, the firſt three dif- 
fer not very materially, only in ſome arriving 
to bearing for gathering a few days or a week 
earlier than the others, more particularly in 
the golden Hotſpurs, which, and the Charl- 
tons, are the moſt eſlimable for the firſt ear] 
and principel general forward crops ; hah 
any of the other three larger Hotſpur kinds 
are very eligible for à general and principal 
ſucceſſion crop; particularly the Readings, 
Maſters, and Ormrods, which have prefera- 
ble merit to make a principal ſhare in the ge- 
neral crops, on being remarkably full bearers, 
and producing fine — pods regularly well- 
filled with larger-middling Peas, generally of 
equal full growth: or may alſo admit ſome of 
the other larger ſorts in a ſecondary way for 
variety—and as to the dwarf Peas, they, ac- 
cording to their ſize of growth, are moſt] 
enerally ſinall and 
numerous, with the Peas ſmall in proportion, 
bur particularly ſweet catiag while young, 
and are eligible to ſow in ſmaller portions, a 
few for early production, and a larger ſowing 
for ſucceſhon and late crops, eſpecially of the 
Leadman's dwarf, for its very abundant bear- 
ing: likewiſe ſome of the torwardeſt dwarf 
forts have peculiar merit for ſmall early crops 
both in borders and frames. 

However, for the general early and princi- 
pal crops, the larger Hotſpur kinds before 
noticed are the moſt valuable ; and by ditfer- 


ent ſowings of theſe from the latter end of 


OQober, or beginning or ſame time in No- 
vember every month till May, or occafion- 
ally ſome of the other larger ſorts and dwarf 
kinds, they will produce a daily fupply of 
young green Peas from May or June until 
Auguſt or September, though will be ſucceed- 
ed in July and Auguſt plentifully by the fol- 
lowing largeſt kinds of Peas. 
2. Larger-growing later Kinds wich targe/t 
ods, r. 
Large marrowfat Peas, of talleſt growth and 


largeſt pods —dwarf marrowfat Peas, of lower 


5L growth 
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and fine large pods — green mar- ſorts, according as 'they occurred; have been 
rowfat Pea, daes Spanich moratto Pea. abundantly increaſed by good culture ſuffi- 
moderately large pods—green nonpareil Pea, | ciently for general ſupply. 
middling large pods—large egg Pea—green| 2. Prsum Ochrus. en 
touncival Pea, of ſtrong growth, and fine] [Ochrus })—or Wild Winged Fea] Hath 
large pods—white rouncival Pea of fimilar gr ſtalks growing about a yar long; 
wth, and large pods—grey rouncival Pea, | diphyllous or two-lo leaves, having mem- 
fimilar to the foregoing in growth and pro-] branaceous, decurrent- winged foot-ſtalks; and 
duction—large crooked ſugar Pea, of ſtrong | pedunculi fuſtaining one yellow flower, ſuc- 
owth, and very large long bowed pods— | ceeded by oblong pods, containing roundifh 0 
warf ſugar Pea, with fimilar pods—rofe or | compreſſed Peas. WIT 
crown Pea, riſing with thick ſtrong ſtalks, | 3. PreUM-maritimum. | 
crowned by the bloſſoms and principally | Maritime Perennial Pea.) With angular 
at top in a large umbellate uſter, eſteemed ſtalks, petioles plane, above arrow-pointed 
more for curiolity for its ſingular mode of | ſtipulz : and peduncles having many flowers, 
flowering and bearing, than to cultivate for [| 4. Pis ust Anericanum.— American, or Cape 
any general crop; though the ace large, | Horn Pea. T | 
and the Peas exceedin od eating while] Of the above four ſpecies of Piſum, the 
young—painted-lady rote or crown Pea, - | principal and only economically uf&ful one is 
milar in growth to the laſt, the bloſſoms va- | the Pfſum ſativum, r . its different 
riegated red and white, and produced in a | rarieties before explained under the ſaid parent 
cluſter at top as above—large field pea. | ſpecies ; moſt valuably uſeful culinary vegeta- 
Theſe large kinds moſtly aſſume a ſtrong | les of the anrival tribe, produced from feed 
h wth, and will riſe upon ſupport five or fix | ſown annually in ſpring, &c. arriving to per- 
| 12 or ſome ſeven or eight feet high, and i fection of growth the enſuing ſummer and 
produce fine large pods in tolerable plenty ; autumn, yielding their abundant produce in 
the marrowfats and Spaniſh morattos in parti- | thoſe ſeaſons, wholly decay or periſh 
cular bear abundantly, and are profitable both | the ſame year; the plants being of very ſhort 
for family uſe and market; but the marrow- | duration after attaining full grawth, ſeldom 
fats are moſt eſteemed for the main crops ; | continuing longer in the ſame crop than about 
though the green nonpareils, and the roun- two or three weeks in production, fo that a 
civals, being alſo fine large py Peas, are | freſh ſupply muſt be raiſed annually from ſeed ; 
very eligible to cultivate as ſecondary latter {and that to have a regular ſupply of the vari- 
crops, in variety with the other large kinds, [eties of the common Pea for uſe from the ear- 
eſpecially in family gardens ; likewife, where [leſt part of ſummer until Michaelmas, ſeve- 
there is proper ſcope of kitchen frames, the | ral different ſowings from October or Novem- 
ſugar and crown peas are very deſerving of ber until May or June are neceſſary; for as 
culture in the order as above, in moderate [a crop of Peas continues but about a fortnight 
portions ; the former being curious in its large, in full bearing, a repetition of fowings once 
long, crooked pods, and the young Peas there- | in three weeks or a month during the above 
of exceedingly ſweet and good; and the crown | period, furniſhes a conſtant fu on in con- 
Pea fingularly curious in its peculiar ſtrong | tinuation four or five months. 
growth and mode of production: ſo that, a- The other three ſpecies of Piſum are only 
greeable to theſe intimations, the different | proper for culture, principally for ee in 


varieties of the above large kinds may be cul- | general collections, or as may be requi 
tivated more or leſs as inclination or conve-. General Obſervations. 
nience may ſuit. Obſerving, all theſe large | All the ſorts are hardy, and thrive in the 
kinds are proper to ſow chiefly in ſpring, | open ground in almoſt any common ſoil of u 
from January and February until May, to | garden and field: obſerving the early ſowings 
ſupply the table in July and Auguſt ; and by ould generally be in a warm dry ſituation, 
ſowing late in May and im June, a ſucceſſion | and the general and later crops in any open 
may be continued from the beginning of July | expoſure, | 5 — 
until near Michaelmas. | The plants of all the varieties are of trailing 
* Greatas the above number of the different | growth, though of the citrhous-climbing 
varieties of the cultivated common Peas, both Kind; for being furniſhed wirh cirrhi or ten- 
of the firſt and ſecond claſs thereof, they are I drils, terminating the ends of all the leaves 
wholly the oft-ipring of one parent ſpecies, [that catch hold of any adjoining buthes, or 
| | that have ariſen from the ſeed at different pe- branchy ſticks, &c. they encounter in their 
riods of tune * the reſpective progres the ſtalks thereby climb, aſcend 


aloft, 


| 
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aloft, and rt themſelves very erect, and 
mount ſeveral feet high, bloſſoming and bear- 
ing as they aſcend in their advanced growth: 
which indicates, that although they are pro- 
cumbent or trailing plants, they being fur- 
niſhed with claſpers for climbing, as above, 
nature ſeems to have deſigned that the gene- 
rality of them ſhould climb and erect them- 
ſelves from the earth, for the more effectuall 
producing their reſpective crops in the utmo 
ai perfection; therefore, in their ge- 
neral culture in ns, it will always be 
ſound of much advantage, in their produc- 
tion, to allow the whole or principal part, as 
far as poſhbly convenient, the ſupport of tall 
branchy ſticks, three or four to five, ſix or 
ſeven feet erect, 8 the growth of 
the different varieties; which may be practi- 
cable enough for moderate quantities, in 
places where branchy loppings of trees or of 
any buſhy underwood, &c. can be obtained 
in ſufficient plenty; and, as garden peas are 
always cultivated in rows, by placing a range 
of ſuch branchy feathered fticks along each 
row; the plants moſt readily attach themſelves 
thereto by means of their cirrhous claſpers, 
and aſpire faſt in height to their tops; blofſom- 
ing and ing as they advance, in confider- 
ably greater abundance and rn, and 
the plants continue longer in ſucceſſional pro- 
duction than ſuch as have no ſupport, but 
permitted to trail on the ground, 

In the garden culture of peas, they are al- 
ways cultivated in rows, by ſowing in drills 
two or three, to four or five feet aſunder, 
according to the ſmaller, middling and larger- 
growing. kinds; which being not only the 
moſt commodiouſly effectual method of ſow- | 
ing Peas in general, but is alſo the moſt eligi- 
bly adapted according to the nature of growth. 

the plants, 4 as for admitting of pro- 
per room between the rows to perform the 


13 


occaſional neceſſary cultural work of hoeing, 


ſticking, &c. and of gathering the produce, 
&. 4 298 x 

Peas, comprehending the different varieties, 
rank among our moſt uſeful and profitable 
ſurumer eſculents of the kitchen garden, valu- 
able both to ſupply our tables with their pro- 
duce, young and green in the pod all ſummer, 
from May, or June, till September; and alſo 
when ripe, in ſome of the middling-{maller 
kinds dried and threſhed out, for dry Peas 
to lay up till winter, &c. 8 0 | "OO ule- 
ful culinary purpoſes, - as Teas-foup, reas- 
pudding, &c. 10 1 che chief merit of the 
principal varieties for garden culture is for 

oung green Peas to gather ſor immediate uſe 
E che ſummer ſeaſon; principally in 


| 


| 
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July and Auguſt, for the ninia erbe, 
ſown at different x from December or 
January, until May, &c. but by ſowing ſo 
early as October 5 November, and conti- 
nuing it in a monthly repetition till ſpring, 
chen in the advanced part of that e ham 
March till May, every three weeks, and 


{then once a fortnight until the end of June or 


July; a daily ſucceſſion of green Peas is there- 
y obtained, from the beginning, middle, or 
ſome time in May, avoceith to the tempera- 
ture of the ſcaſon, till the latter-end of Sep- 
tember ; though the late crops, ſown after 
the middle of May, and in June and July, for 


8 in Auguſt and September, ate ſel- 


| 


| 


| 


om ſo effectually proſperous in production as 
the early and general ſummer crops, being 
ſometimes liable to be attacked by the autum- 
nal mildew, or much retarded by the drought 
of the ground, and heat of the weather ; how- 
ever, as in ſome families young green Peas 
are in requeſt as early and long in the ſeaſon 
as poſſible, in which caſe it is eligible to 
ſow both early and late, but always in larger 
ſupplies for the principal eee crops: ſo 
that the moſt general ſeaſon for green Peas in 
full production for gathering, in the main 
crops, it may be obſerved, the above 
intimations, is principally June, July, and 

3 


of Aupuſt, by ſowing in 
3 ä &c. or May; 
but by ſowing ſo early as October or Novem- 
ber, continuing a monthly repetition, as be- 
fore ſuggeſted, till June or July, we often 
obtain a regular ſucceſſion from May to the 
end of September. | 
Of the foregoing two claſſes and different 
varieties of the cultivated Peas, the principal 
ſorts moſt eligibly eſtimable for ones! cul- 


ture, or ſupenor bearers and preterable qua- 


| 


: 


| 
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lity of the produce, are, chiefly the Goldens, 
Charltons, Reading and Maſter Hotſpurs, 
for the firſt early and general crops ; and of 
the larger forts, the Marrowfats, Spanith - 
Morattos, Nonpareil, and Rouncivals, for 
the ſecond or ſucceſſional general ſupply : all 
of which are great bearers, and excellent fine 
eating Peas; the Marrowfats are ſuperior of 
the large Peas for ſweetneſs of eating, and 
richneſs of flavour, and merit culture in 
larger crops than the others of that clafs : but 
as there are many other different varieties 
of Peas than the above-mentioned, curious 
perſons, having eligible ſcope of ground and 
other accommodation, may raiſe any of the. 
ſorts, leſs or more, according as may be con- 
venient, n in ſmaller quantities 
than of the above-named principal varieties; 
eſpecially as I have generally obſerved, that 
5L2 about 


„ 
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about kve cr fix different principal ſorts were 
always fully ſufficient for the main general 
crops, with which the table has been plenti- 
fully ſupplied during the whole ſcaſon of Peas; 
though any of the others in requelt are alſo 
eligible, as Secondaries, to increaſe the va- 
riety, and ſeveral of which are very deſerving 
of culture, agreeable to the above intima- 


dons. WELD + 

In the firſt claſs of varieties, conſiſting of 
the middling and ſmaller kinds of Peas, are 
compriſed ſeveral valuable principal forts 
moſt eligible for the early and firſt main 


crops; particularly the early Goldens and 
Charltons, the Reading, Matters, and Orm- 
rod hotſpurs; the two former coming in the 


earlieſt, and the three latter are excellent for 
a full crop, with ſome preference to the 
Readings in producing larger long pods in 
ſingular abundance: though all theſe forts 
have, a great ſimilarity, are moſt excellent 
and profitable Peas, and deſirable kinds for 
principal culture, almoſt the whole Pea ſeaſon, 
and are peculiarly adapted for the early and 
principal forward crops, as ry come into 
bearing ſooner than the large kinds of the 
ſecond claſs, by a fortnight, if both forts are 
fown in the ſame day, „ er with 
the Goldens and Charltons, for principal 
early and firſt and ſecond large crops, to ſow 
before and after Chriſtmas, or may be conti- 
nued chrough the ſpring ſowiogs, if thought 
eligible ; proceeding in the firſt ſowing to- 
wards the latter-end of October, or rather 
the beginning or middle of November for a 
more certain ſucceſsful early crop, repeating 
the ſowings in December and Janvary, &c. 
in larger portions, at about three weeks” or a 
month's interval, or. not above three werks in 
alſo 


the advanced ſpring months: obſerving 
to ſow ſome good crops of the Readings, &c. 
before mentioned ; remarking, that theſe and 
the other hotſpur kinds may be fown in full 
crops in December, or January and February, 
&c. at the above mentioned intervals; but in 
April and May once a fortnight, or eighteen 
or t days at moſt, would be cligible ; and 
| 3 intervals of ſowing you will have a 

plentiful daily ſupply for gatheri N - 
ſucceſſion throughout the proper ſeaſon, May 
or June, July and Auguſt, &c. each crop 


continuing only about a fortnight or three | 


weeks in bearing; ſo that the different ſowings 

ſucceed each other reg . ca 
All of which kinds ſhould be ſown in drills 

not leſs than two feet and a half to a yard 
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or far ſticking, ſome may be ſown in double 
drills, i. e. two rows A N a foot aſunder, 
allowing a wide interval of four feet between 
the dou m__ 2 in either method, plac - 
ing a range of ſticks to each row of P 
wha A to à proper growth 22 
eight inches. 5&4 & by C5, . 
1 have, in ſome early crops of Hotſpurs, 
advancing to bearing. ſoon in May, per. 
mitted the gleanings to ſtand for ſeed, which 
ripening pretty forward in June, haveithreſh. 
ed them out and ſown them directly; and the 
plants coming up in a few days advanced 
freely to full growth, and produced a crop of 
Peas the ſame year for gathering in Auguſt 
Reſpecting the other varieties of Peas, 
ra in this firſt lift; ſome_of the dwarf 
forts. are eſtimable for their early production, 
ſuch as the dwarf Hotſpur, proper to ſow 
early on warm borders, and others for early 
crops in frames; and fome are ſingular and 
curious in their dwarhſh growth, requiring 
but little room, comparatively, in their cul- 
ture, and bear very agreeably, according te 
their peculiar nature, _ are eligible to culti- 
vate occafionally in ſmall ſecondary crops for 
variety, ſown 7 time in che common ſea- 
ſon, January, February, or March, till May 
or June; but generally more abundantly 
in the Leadman's dwarf, for its great proliſi- 
cation, and which may be ſown both in the 
early and middle ſeaſon, or in any of the 
ſpring and ſummer months, till June or July, 
as it allo ſucceeds peculiarly well for a late 
crop in autumn: all of which dwarf kinds 
are ſown in drills two feet afunder, and 
generally have ſticks. to run upon, propor- 
tioned to their growth; and with reſpect to 
the other larger forts of Peas compriſed alſo 
in the ſaid firſt-claſs, they, although not 
poſſeſſed of any ſuperior property for princi- 
pal culture, are moſtly tolerably full bearers, 
and very good common cating Peas; any of 
them are eligible to cultivate occaſionally, as 
may be required, to furniſh a greater variety 
of different ſorts for the table; and may be 
ſown in the common middle ſeaſon, January 
or February, March and April, &c. in drills, 
the diſtance intimated for the principal Hot- 
ſpur kinds. ; 
And of thoſe of the ſecond claſs, compre- 
hending all the principal largeſt varieties of 
Peas, the greater part are moſt excellent ſorts 
to cultivate for the main ſucceſſional and 
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aſunder ; but where to aſſiſt 1 
with ſupport of ſticks, three feet and a half, 
or four feet, between the rows, is eligible; 
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general latter crops ; and for which occaſions 
a conſiderable ſhare ſhould always be allotted 


in every garden, &c. where there is amplc 
ſcope of ground to admit of their culture ac- 
i  __ cordingly; 


yP1sS 


cordingly : preferring principally the Mar- 
rob ſats for the large main crops, and as ſe- 
condaries, the Spaniſh Moratto, Nonpareils, 
Rouncivals, and egg Pea; all of which may 
be ſown in any of the ſpring months, or in 
repeated n ſowings from December, 
January or February, in open weather, till 
May ; though, in March and April, a aps. 
every three weeks or fortnight is proper, an 
once a fortnight in May and June, and 
which different ſowings will furnith principal 
crops in full bearing in July and Auguſt, 
and fmaller ſucceſſional productions in Sep- 
tember; but obſerving, in the principal general 
ſowings, ſtill to give preference to the Mar- 
rowfats for the chief crops, particularly the 
dwarf kind, for principal culture ; ſecondary 
to theſe two ſorts, the Spaniſh Morattos, then 
the Nonpareils and Rouncivals, &c. and of 
the latter it is proper to remark that they are 
not only proper to ſow any time in common 
with the others as above, but are alſo pecu- 
harly eligible for late crops, ſown in April 
and May, or even till June, as theſe forts ge- 
nerally endure the drought of ſummer better 
than moſt of the other large kinds ; however, 
where variety is in requeſt, any or all the above 
forts, if approved of, may be ſown at dif- 
ferent times, leſs or more, as required; alſo 
the ſugar and crown Peas, the former curious 
in its large bowed pods, and the Peas thereof 
moſt ſweet eating; and the crown Pea is a 
fingular curioſity in producing its large 
bunches of bloſſom and pods crowning the 
top of the ſtalks in a curious manner: gene- 
rally, in the whole, beginning with the Mar- 
rowfats, not earlier than December or prin- 
cipally in January or February, March and 
April, &c. firſt the dwarf kind, which in- 
deed, in ſome reſpects, is rather preſerable, or 
more eligible for ral contmuanee in ſow- 
ing than the wg marrowfats, as this fort re- 
quires conſiderably more room to grow, and 
taller ſticks for the plants to run upon to their 
full length, otherwiſe they do not ſucceed in 
Ee perfection; but with ſuch afſiſtance, 
wever, they bear wonderfully; ſo that 
where there is every convenience, it is proper 
to ſow. both theſe ſorts; and as many ot the 
approved kinds of the others as may be 


ihought expedient, either as general or ſe- 


condary crops. | | 
According to the different ſeaſons of ſow- 


ing for the ſeveral crops, different expoſures | perat 


and ſituations ſhould be obſerved as much as 
conveniently practicable; ſuch as, for the 
earlier ſowings in October or November, 
and December, thould allot ſome warm ſouth 


borders under well, palings, or bedges, tte. 


| for a lateſt produce in September; and 


=_ 
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or ſome ſimilar warmeſt dry compartments j 


and for ſowings after Chtiſtmas, may gene- 
rally allot more open ſituations, except where 
no ſowings were performed before that-period; 
in which cafe it will be proper to have the 
firſt ſowing on a warm border, &c. as above, 
that the crop may come in as forward as 
poſſible according to the time of ſowing ; bur 
for the general or larger forward and great _ 
ma in crop of any of the varieties of Peas to 
ſow in January, or February and Match, &c, 
thould be principally in the open main quar- 
ters of ground; and generaliy-in, at ſeaſt, 
doubly larger portions, than the earlier crops. 
Aud, as before obſerved, as a crop of Peas 
y continues but a fortnight or three 
weeks in full production, proportionable 
frequent repetition of different ſowings every 
month is indiſpenſably requiſite, eſpecially in 
principal family gardens where a conſtant 
daily ſupply is demanded ; but in conſiderable 
large crops in market gardens and fields for: 
public ſupply, where required only during che 
principal Pea ſeaſon of June and July, &c, 
probably about four. five, or-fix different ſow-- 
ngs, from November, December, or Ja- 
nuary, &c. till Aprib may be ſufficient; 
however, where a regular ſucceſſion of Peas 
is required from the earlieſt to the lateſt ſea- 
ſon, thould repeat the ſowings every month 
in open weather, before Chnſtmas; or even 
at intervals of only three weeks; if began ſow= 
ing at the earlieſt period, in order thereby to 
have the greater chance againſt accidents 
from inclement weather in winter, and the 
depredation of vermin during that ſeaſon; but 
from about Chriſtmas till March, fow in 
open dry weather, once or twice every 
month, and from that time once. a fortnight. 
or every three weeks, till the middle of May, 
or in that-month and june, moderate ſowings 
once a fortnight, for late crops; making alſo 
trial of a ſmall ſowing the early part of July 
ſome- 


a- ſmall 
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times, in fine autumns, continue in 
production till October. "I 
But where it is obly ired to have mo- 
derately forward, and ſome good general crops 
in regular ſucoeſſion during the principal ſea- 
ſon, the proper time for ſowing, and the moſt. 
certain and ſucceſsful for good-plentiful pro- 
duction, is from December, or beginuing. 
middle, or anytime in January, when opentem- 
e weather, continued every three weeks 
till the end of April, which will afford plentiful 
crops of peas in June, july, and greateſt part 
of Auguſt :' or February, March, and April, 
is a moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſon for ſowing general 


months 


full crops, for plentiful bearing two or three 


Aud 
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months in the | 
and July till the middle of Augult; after which, 
the uce is 
ferior in growth. 

When, in the main crops of Hotſpurs and 
the Marrowfats, &c. it is required to have the 
latter ſucceed the former regularly in bearing, 
both forts being ſown on the ſame day, or 
within a day or two- of each other, the Hot- 
ſpurs will come in ſooneſt about a fortnight, 
and the Marrowfats will arrive to bearing in 
rſucceſhonal order accordingly, in pro- 

wth for gathering: and, if Marrowfats 

ouncivals are ſown in the ſame order, 
they will advance to production nearly in ſi- 
milar ſucceſſion, the Marrowfats a weck be- 
fore the others. 

In all the different ſowings in the general 
varieties, the plants are 
where ſown, to attain perfection in their 
growth and produCtion, though ſome- 
times a few are tranſ on ular 


| 


occaſions, for early production; ſuch as either 
are cut off by | 
Le. or omitted 


when the main earlieſt ſow in 
the ſeverity of the winter, 
ſowing an early crop at the proper ſeaſon; 
or ſometimes, excluſive of any of theſe occur- 
rences, a ſmall portion is ſown early, or a 
little before or after Chriſtmas, either occa- 
ſionally in a moderate hot- bed, or in a bed or 
border of natural earth, under a frame, &c. 
or ſometimes ſown thick in one or more _—_ 
pots, and placed in a hot-houſe, forcing-houſe, 
or any common hot-bed, juſt to raiſe the 
plants as forward as poſſible, about an inch 
or two in growth, when, in either method, 
inuring them gradually to the free air, gene- 
rally every mild day, giving protection of cold 
nig troſt, and ot 
until the ſeaſon commences ſomewhat ſettled- 
ly temperate in January, or early in Febru- 
ary, &c. then, being thus defended over the 
inclement ſeaſon, tranſplant them into ſome 
warmeſt ſouth border in a row cloſe along 
under the wall, or other ſimilar fence, equal- 
ly in a ſmall neat ſhallow drill: they thus 
have a chance of coming into — 
moſt early period of the natural ground crops. 
Likewiſe for raiſing the moſt early crops of 
e &c. the K 
zag previouſly raiſed owing, as above, in 
— — None e and when an 
inch or two high, are tranſplanted into frefh- ; 
prepared hot-beds of dung or tan- bark, under 
frames and glaſſes; or ſometimes, when raiſed 
as above, are tranſplanted into beds of natu- 
ral earth under frames and lights, but are ob- 
tained much forwarder in beds:; how- 


ever, either of which are only practiſed occa- | 


inclement weather, | 


at the 


ways to remain | 


principal ſeaſon of Peas, June | 
generally leſs abundant, and in- 


| 
| 


| 


drills drawn in the ez 
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tionally for a ſmall earlieſt crop, in places 
where there are all proper conveniences, and 
that a few young Peas are in particular re- 

ueſt as early as poſſible, March, or April, 
But, as before obſerved, all the general 


crops of Peas, early, middle, and late, are 
always Yown in the full ground in rows to 
remain for full growth. 

The whole in the different crops being 
always neceflarily cultivated in rows, as ob- 
ſerved before, by ſowing the ſeed or Peas in 
with the corner of 
an hoe, theſe ſhould be drawn about one to 
two inches deep, or but little more, according 
to the fizes of the Peas, ſeaſons of the year, 
and nature of the foil, generally ſhallower in 
winter and wettiſh ground, than in the ad. 


vanced warmer ſeaſon, and dry light ſoils; 


and being careful to allow requitite abundant 
ſpace between the lines or ranges, according 
to the growth of the different ſorts of Peas 
3 for the free admiſſion of ſun and air, 
as well as for performing the neceſſary cul- 
ture, and room to go between to gather the 
produce without breaking down plants. 
Allow, therefore, the ſmaller kinds not leſs 
than two feet, or two and a half, between the 
rows; but if intended to give them ſticks to 
run upon, allow three feet at leaſt, or rather 
three and a half, between the lines in rich 
ground; and the larger kinds ſhould be allow- 
ed a yard or more between the rows even 
when no ſticks are intended; but if deſigned 
to ſtick them, four or five feet is requiſite for 
the largeſt forts, ſuch as the tall Marrowfats 
and Rouncival kinds, For it is moſt neceſ- 
ſary, where practicable, to allow all the forts 
ſticks: placing a range of any ſort of tall 
branchy ſticks, or 3 along each 
row of plants, when about half a foot high, 
for them to climb upon for ſupport, whereby 


| they will produce double the quantity of Peas, 


as when ſuftered to trail on the ground. This, 
however, though not generally practicable 
where large quantities are raiſed in fields for 
the ſupply of market; yet for moderate quan- 
tities in private gardens, where ſticks can be 
e obtained, it ſhould never be omitted, as 
the advantage will be more than double. 
Obſerve always to allow; more room 
foot, between the rows for thoſe crops 
you deſign ſhall have ſupport of ſticks, than 
thoſe that are not ; for Peas that have ſupport 
always grow ſtrongeſt; and if they have not 
4 15 room, the plants of the ditferent lines 
will interfere, and both interrupt the growth 
of each other, exclude the neceſſary influence 
of the ſun and air, and not admit of room to 


gather the Peas without breaking the plants, 
to 


* 
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to the great diminution of the crops ; but give | continue a moderate ſupply in autumn till the 
them proper room and ſupport, and you will | end of September, and ſometimes a few in 
reap the advantage in proportion. | October. With regard, however, to the ear- 
But when intended to allow Peas ſupport of | lieſt ſowings, from October or November till 
ſticks, ſome may be ſowu in double rows, the beginning of January, they are liable to 
with very wide intervals between, that is, be- | accidents from the ſeverity of the weather; 
ginning at one end of the ground, ſow two and if they all ſtand the winter, thoſe ſown 
rows together, only a foot aſunder; then, if | in October or November will ſcarcely be a 
for the Hotſpur kinds, leave a ſpace of four | fortnight earlier in bearing than thoſe ſown 
feet, or if the large kinds, five feet, and ſow | ſix weeks or two months after: it is, never- 
two more rows a foot apart; then allow an- | theleſs, proper to begin early, and repeat the 
other wide ſpace, and ſow other two cloſe | fowings at the intervals before mentioned, that 
rows, &c. and ſo proceed throughout: by this | there may be a ſufficiency for ſubſtitutes in 
practice you have the ground equally filled as | cafe of accidents; and alſo, if they all ſurvive, 
if the rows were ſingle and cloſer ; and by the that there may be a regular ſucceſſion of crops 
abundant-room in the wide ſpaces, it admits | coming into bearing, to afford a daily gather- > 
all the advantage of ſun, air, and of gathering * * the whole ſeaſon. | | 
the produce freely without incommoding the ut, in order to have Peas as early 


as poſſible, recourſe is had to the aſſiſtance of 


lants. 1 
Seed Peas of all the ſorts are ſold at all the | hot- beds, by the aid of which, young Peas are : 
ſeed-ſhops and nurſeries at moderate rates, | obtained in March and April, and continued | 
commonly by meaſure, as by the buſhel, peck, | till the coming in of the natural ground crops 
&c. or in {mailer quantities or private gardens, | in May or June. e 
by the quart or pint. * We, however, will firſt proceed with the : 
Their 1 and General Mode of Cul- | culture of the ſeveral principal crops in the 

I. | ger K . eee 5 
As to propagation, all the ſorts are raiſed otſpur Kinds for the early and eneral 

from ſeed, Rn, the Peas ſown annually : the | Creps.—In the latter end of aber. or in 

plants being but of one ſeaſon's duration, an November or December, as may be conveni- 

annual repetition of ſowing is conſequently | ent, begin to ſow the earlieſt crops ; though 
. neceſſary; and as thoſe of one ſowing con- | in warm gardens it is always adviſable to 

tinue but a ſhorr time in bearing, ſeveral ſow. ſow a few in the two former months; but in 

ings are requiſite each ſeaſon, to continue the | general, ox eſpecially in open grounds, Novem- 

ſucceſſion for the table all ſummer ; each ſow ber and December is time enough to begin 

ing to remain where ſown, chufing a warm | any principal m—_ chuſing the earlieſt 

border, &c. for the earlieſt crops; and for the | Charlton or Golden Hotſpurs ; and for their 

ſucceeding ones, any of the common open {| reception prepare a warm ſouth border, or 
quarters are the moſt eligible, in a free ex- | fome r ſheltered, funny ſituation; and 

poſure, diſtant from ſhade of trees, &c. and | in a dry day draw drills by line, ranging ſoutn 

open to the free air and fun; fixing on the | and north, to enjoy the greater advantage of 

drieſt warm ſoil for the forwarder crops, any | the ſun's influence, making the drills an mch 


common ſoil for the main crops, and the | and a half deep, and two feet and a half at 
moiſteſt parts for the late crops. leaſt aſunder; but if deſigned to allow them 


The general ſeaſon for ſowing is any time ſticks, three feet and a half will be the more 
in open weather, from the latter end of Octo- | eligible diſtance, as we before obſerved: then 
ber, or any time in November, until May or | having the feed, or Peas, ſcatter them evenly 
June; but remarking, that during the above | along the middle of each drill, rather ſome- 
period ſeveral different ſowings are neceſſary, | what thickiſh at theie early ſowings in win- 
in order to keep up a conſtant ſucceſſion of ter, becaufe they are liable to accidents from 
young Peas for gathering ſeveral months in the attacks of vermin, and the inclemency of 
ummer, i. e from May until September; for | the ſeaſon; covering them in evenly with the 
thoſe ſown in October or November, if they | earth, either with a rake or hoe, or turned in 
ſurvive the winter, come into bearing in' May | with the feet; being caretul that they are all 
and June, and by repeated ſowings at a month, equally covered the depth of the drills; and 
three weeks', anda fortnight's interval, till May, then with a rake lightly trim the ſurface 
as we before remarked, they will furniſh a | ſmooth, which finiſhes the work of ſowing. 
conſtant ſup ly of Peas all the ſummer ; and | The ſeeds will begin to germinate in a fort- 
thoſe ſown ve in May and in June, or oc- | night, if mild weather, and will come up in 


calionally the beginning of July, very often | three weeks or a month, ſeldom in lefs time 
| | 55 
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At this ſeaſon ; when the plants are to be ma- 
naged as hereaſter directen. 
| aving thus performed the firſt ſawing of 
the Hotspur kinds, then, agreeable to the 
aforementioned rules, another ſowing ſhould 
de performed in three weeks or a month af- 

| ter; but if you ſowed in October or early in 
November, it is advifable to repeat the ſow- 
ing in a fortnight or three weeks, for fear the 
firſt ſhould fail; and after this continue ſow- 
ing once in three weeks or a month all winter 
in mild weather, the fame kinds, not forget- 
ting towards ſpring to ſow a principal crop of 
the Reading and other large Hotſpurs; ob- 
ſerving, as the ſeaſon advances, the ſowings 
may be in more open expoſures, and more 
in quantity than the early ſowings; and as the 
ſpring draws on, the ſowings ſaould be repeat- 
eil ofteacr ; as, for inſtance, from about Chriſt- 
mas till the beginning of March or April, it 
ſhould be once in three weeks; and from that 
time till May, once a fortnight will be neceſ- 
ſary, —— as the warm weather increaſes, 
in which it will be particularly eligible. It 
muſt be obſerved, however, 4 ſrequent 
ſowings are principally to be underſtood for 
practice in private gardens, for the ſupply of 
. ſuch families that require a daily ſucceſhion 
of young Peas during the whole ſeaſon; but 
for large quantities in fields, where only a 
ſucceſſion of general crops are required juſt 
during the principal Pea ſeaſon, June, July, 
and Auguſt, three or four to five or fix dif- 
ferent ſowings from November or December 
until March or April may be ſufficient, as he- 
fore intimated. _ 

All che different ſowings will come up re- 
gularly in ſucceſſive order ; but the winter and 
a ſowings differ materially m the time 
they require io germinate and come up ; thoſe 
ſown any time in winter are ſometimes three 


weeks, or near 3 month, before they come up; 


but thoſe ſown towards ſpring come up ſooner ; 
and March and April ſowings will often riſe 
in leſs than a fortnight, eſpecially thoſe ſown 
in April; and ſometimes ſowings performed 
in April and May will come up in a week. 

In the above ſowings may introduce ſome 
of the dwarf Pras any time from December, 
January, or February, in ſmall or moderate 
rtions till May or June; and of which the 

man's-Dwart, before obſerved, is alſo very 
ſucceſsful both for middle and late crops. - 

Any of the other Peas of the firſt claſs may 
alſo be ſown as aboye for variety. 

According as the plants of each ſowing come 
up, and have advanced two or three inches 
high, it is proper to begin the rſt culture b 
drawing a little carth with a hoe, or | 
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rake, lightly up to their ſtems on each ſide of 
every row. to ſtrengthen them and forward 
their growth ; repeating the -earthing once or 
twice at proper intervals, more or leſs as oc. 
caſion may require; at the ſame time cutti 
down all advancing weeds: and when the 
plants are fix or eight inches high, thoſe you 
deſign for ſticks ſhould then be (ticked. 

But as the earlieſt crops, that come up in 
November or December, are often in dange; 
from the ſeverity of troſts, it is, therefore, 
proper, when the plants are about an inch or 
an inch and a half high, to draw a little fine 
earth lightly up to their ſtems, in a dry day: 
likewiſe it will be of much advantage to give 
occaſional protection to the earlieit plants in 
ſevere weather, by covering them lightly with 
long, light, dry litter, of the ſtraw kind, or with 
mats; which, in private gardens, where there is 
but a moderate quantity in warm borders, miglit 
be more eaſily effected: this need only be 
practiſed in very rigorous ſroſts; but be ſure to 
uncover them e tne day in temperate wea- 
ther ; and the moment the fol breaks, diſcon- 
tinue the covering entirely; for they muſt by 
no means be kept too cloſe, which would draw 
them up weak and tender; but by a judicious 

rotection, the crop is often preſerved in to- 
erable condition, and forwarded much ſooner 
to bearing than if it had been left endrely 
expoſed ; obſerve, alſo, that according as the 
planis advance, repeat the earthing up a little at 
a time in dry mild weather, two or three times 
till ſpring ; it will protect them the better from 
froſt, ſtrengthen, and forward their growth: 
this is all they require during the winter. In 
ſpring hoe up ail weeds, and give them a final 
on” 4 an inch or two up their ſtalks; and 
then, if intended to allow them ſticks, let it 
be done when the plants are fix or eight 
inches high: having branchy flicks of three 
or four feet length, ſlick a range of them 
along by each rw of Peas, on the eee 
ide of each row ; the plants will readily catc 
hold, and gradually afcend by their tendrils, 
bloſſoming as they advance; jt, when in bloſ- 
ſom, the weather ſhould prove dry and warm, 
ſore good waterings in a morning will be 
beneficial culture; and when the hloſſoming 
plants are advanced ſome conſiderable height, 
it they are then topped, it will promote the 
pods ſetting more expeditiouſly, and arriving 
ſooner to perfection. 


As to the other ſucceeding crops of the Hot- 


ſpur and other kinds, all they require is hoein 


up the earth to their ſtems, and cut up all wee 
when they appear; and thoſe defigned for 


ſticks, ſhould always be ſticked as ſoon 35 


more, be- 
fore 


they are half a foot high, or a little 


13 
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- Fore the plants begin to fall down to one fide ; 
providing ſticks for this purpoſe, about four 
or five long, and place one range to each 
row of Peas : oY them principally on the 
ſouth or molt ſunny 
the plants naturally incline towards the ſun. 
and thereby more readily attach themſelves to 
511 1 50 

Larger K. cceſſiona enera 
Greps.—Winh reſpect to the larger kinds, ſuch 
as the Marrowfats, Spaniſh Morattos, &c. we 
may begin ſowing in January, the dwa 
Marrowtats firſt; though February, March, 
and April, is a very eligible ſeaſon for ſowing 
the general crops of all. che large kinds; ob- 
ſerving to chuſe a free expoſure in the moſt 
open quarters, there drawing drills by line, 
about an inch and athalf or two inches deep, 
and not leſs than a yard aſunder; bur if to be 
ſticked, four feet, and for the largeſt ſorts four 
feet and a half to five feet, in ſingle or double 
rows, agreeable to former intimations: ſow 
the ſeed thinly along the middle of each drill. 
and draw the earth evenly over them with the 
rake, hoe, or feet, covering them equally the 
depth of the drills, and rake the ſurface ſmooth. 
Repeat the ſowings once a —_— or three 
weeks; though as the ſpring and the warm 
ſeaſon advance, once a fortmght will be pro- 
per, eſpecially from the beginning of April 
until the end of May; or in May and June. 
may ſow a few. once in ten or twelve days: 
late ſowings, however, performed from the 
middle of May till about the middle of June 
are ſeldom very fruittul, being often attacked 
with the mildew ; but in family gardens it is 
proper to endeavour to have ſome as long iu 
the ſeaſon as poſſible. | 

When the different crops of theſe are come 
up about three inches high, hoe up earth to 
them on each ſide of the row; and cut down 
all weeds, repeating the hoeing occaſionally 
according as the growth of weeds ſhall require; 
and when they are half a foot, or eight or ten 
inches high, thole you intend ſticking ſhould 
have the Ricks placed to them: obſerving, theſe 
large ſorts require ſticks ſix or ſeven feet bigh 

at leaſt, placing them on the ſunny fide of 
rows, as we ſaid for the Hotſpurs. 

Late Crops. —Any of the forts, either Hot- 
ſpurs or larger kinds, that are molt approved 
of, may be continued ſowing all May and 
until the middle or latter of June; like - 
wiſe in May and June, inning of July, 
may ſow ſome of the dwarf Peas before men- 
tioned for late production; and I would-ob- 
ſerve of the larger kinds of Peas of the ſecond 
claſs, defigned for late crops, it would be pro- | 


and as at that height they 


— 


. 
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fe cha didet e of al et their 


being rather the hardieſt to ſtruggle with the 
tummer's heat and drought ; and thereby ge- 


nerally moſt to be depended on for a late pro- 
ide of the rows, becauſe duct % 


luckion, in any tolerable abundance: though 
Peas of any fort that are ſown after May is 
out, are rarely fo ſucceſsful as the precedin 

crops, they being liable ro be much — 


by dhe heat and drought of the ſeaſon, and 


frequently attacked by the mildew, &c. it is, 
however, worth the trial, and if they bear but 
a few after the general ſeaſon, they will be a 
rarity ; obſerving generally, for late crops, to 
allot ſome of the moiſteſt ground, eſpecially 
where there is choice of {oil and fituation.; 
and in fowing the later- crops in May aad 
June, if the weather ſhould prove very dry 
and hot, it will be of importance to ſoak the 
Peas in ſoft water fix or eight hours previous 
to ſowing, otherwiſe water the drills well; 
eicher of which will promote their riſing very 
expeditiouſly and more regularly together. 

Other general ay relative 10 ali the 

orts. 5 

I have obſerved, in performing the different 
ſowings of Peas, with reſpect to the intervals 
of time between the ſowings, it was a good 
rule, in the different principal ſorts, that as 
ſoon as one crop appeared fairly above ground, 
to ſow another to ſucceed it, of the ſame kind, 
ſuch as Hotſpurs to ſucceed thoſe of that claſs, 
and the ſame of the marrowfats, and other 
large forts, whether in winter, ſpring, or ſum- 


mer; ſo continuing it to every crop, which 


will be found an infallible rule in ſowing, fo 
as to have a regular ſucceſſion of crops fol- 
lowing one another in bearin | 

And if a crop of marrowfats, &c. and ano- 
ther of Hotſpurs are ſown on the ſame day, 
the Hotſpurs will come into bearing a fort- 
night the ſooneſt, and the marrowfats will ar- 
rive to a bearing ſtate about the time the others 
are going out, juſt in due time to ſucceed 
them: mark this, therefore, when intended to 
have theſe ſorts, form a regular ſucceſhon to 
each other. N | | 

Such crops of Peas that you deſign to aſſiſt 


| with. ſticks for ſupport, ſhould always have 
| the ſticks placed when the plants are from 


about ſix to eight or ten inches high, whilſt 
they maintain their upright — growth ; 
gin to emit ten- 

drils, they will very readily attach themſelves 
to the ſticks. 8 
With regard to the ſticks proper for ſtick- 
ing Peas, it is incumbent on us to procure 


ſide ſhoots, and of length, according 


per to ſow a larger portion of the IR 


to the ſorts of Peas * intended to ſup- 


ſuch that are branchy, or furniſhed with many 
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port; they may be either the loppings of trees, 
2 buſh 3 that a wel feather- 
ed with mall lateral branches the whole length, | 
for the plants to run upon; obſerving, that if 
for the Hotſpur Peas, to prepare them about 
four or five feet long; but for the large kinds, 
' fix or ſeven feet length will be requiſite, or 
more- for the largeſt marrowfats, &c. trim- 
ing them all ſomewhat fan-faſhion, fo as the 
branches may ſpread only two ways, to range 
the way of the rows of the plants, and ſharpen 
the lower end of each: being thus prepared, 
place one row of ſticks to each line of Peas; 
which will be ſufficient, eſpecially if placed 
on the moſt ſunny fide of the rows, becauſe 
the ſun's influence will incline all the plants 
that way, and thereby more readily encoun- 
ter with the ſticks; placing the ſticks about 
a foot aſunder, or a little more or lefs, fo as 
the branches of the different ſticks meet; and 
as ſoon as one row is ſticked, then with a hoe 
draw a little earth up to the oppoſite fide of 
the rows of plants, to lay them towards the 
ſticks : when the whole 1s ſticked, if the tops 
of the ſticks appear very ſtraggling and very 
unequal, you may run over them with your 
knife or garden-ſhears, juſt topping them to 
ſome little regularity. 13 
In gathering the product of Peas, both 

hands ought always to be employed, one to 
hold the peduncle, or foot ſtalk of the fruit, 
while the other pulls the pods, otherwiſe the ſtem 
or main ſtalk of the plant, being ſlender, fragile, 
and weak, would be liable to be broken. 
+ The gatherings ſhould always be regular; 
according as the pods fill, never let them 
ſtand to grow old, but gather them whilſt 
young and green, as they are then in greateſt 
perfection for eating, and the plants will con- 
tinue longer in bearing. 5 

A crop of Peas continues only about a fort- 
night in full bearing, during which ume 
they will furniſh a plentiful gathering of pods 
is their ultimate perfection; though in moiſt 
ſhowery weather they ſometimes continue 

ſhooting and flowering three or four weeks; 
but the produce after the fuſt forinight is ge- 
nerally inferior both in quantity and quality; 
hence the neceſſity of repeated ſowings every 
three or four weeks. 
As ſoon as any crops of Peas, that have 
been ticked, are paſt bearing, take up all the 
ſticks, and tie them in A a e 
upright in any dry corner; they will cr 
* year, : : | UL 
- __  - Early Culture by Hot-beds. 

By Hot-beds—Where it is required to have 
a few green Peas as early ia the year as poth- 
ble, recourſe is had to the affiſtance of hot- 
beds, as we betore faid, and the proper ſort 


| 


| for tranſplanting. 
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of Peas for this purpofe are the early dwarf 
kinds, which by this aid may be 8 to 

bearing in March and April, and the follow. 
ing is the method Ci 3 ib oh 
muſt be previouſly obſerved, that it is ra- 

ther moſt eligible to raiſe the plants firſt in the 
natural nd, ſown in October or Novem- 
der, having occaſional protection ſrom froſt ; 
and when one or two inches high, then tranſ. 
plant them into the hot-bed, in 22 or be- 
ginning of February; for by this practice the 
luxuriant growth of the plants is ſomewhat 
checked by removal, ſo as they will ſhoot mo- 
derately within due compaſs, and thereby will 
bloſſom and bear ſooner and more abundantly, 
In October or November, therefore, pre- 
pare to ſow in a warm, dry, ſouth border, or 
otherwiſe in ſome ſimilar dry ſheltered com- 
partment of light earth, formed: into an 
oblong bed of proper dimenſions to have pro- 
-reQtion of a frame, &c.-in rigorous weather: 
then having ſome early dwarf peas, ſow them 
in drills about a foot aſunder, in the manner 
as for the common crops, when the plants are 
come up, and advanced à little in growth, 
then in a dry day draw ſome fine earth up to 
their ſteins, as you ſhall fee occaſion; ob- 
ſerving, if the froſt ſhould ſet in ſevere, you 
muſt afford them protection, either of frames 
or coverings of mats, or elſe ſome long ſtrawy 
litter; being careful, however, to expoſe them 
every favourable day; and they will thus be 
continued in free growth, and good ſtrength 


| 


Or it omitted fo as above, or when 
defirous to have ſome » Irs with greater cer- 
tainty as ſoon as-poſhible in the proper ſeaſon 
for hot-bed planting, they may be forwarded 
by ſowing the Peas in a moderate hot-bed in 
| mber or — under Frames, &o. 
and when the plants are up, admit plenty of 
free air every temperate day, and defended of 
nights, and from froſt, inow, and cutting 
cold;—or ſome ſown in large pots, may be 
placed in a hot-houſe, &c. to bring up the 
plants quickly for tranſplanting into the intend- 
ed hot-bed in January,—or- ſoinetimes Peas 
are fown at once in a hot-bed in December 
or January, finally to- remain for- bearing : 
dut it would be generally more eligible to have 
the plants previouſly raiſed an inch or two 
high, either by carly fowing in che full ground, 
or forwarded under frames, or in a fioebed, 
&c. as above, for tranſplanting at once in a 
freſh-made final hot-bed, which will be the 
moſl ſucceſsful for a proſperous earlier pro- 
duction. e 

Therefore, by either of the above methods 
of raiſing the plauts ſor tranſplanting in the 


hot- bed culture, they, when advanced one or 
two 


— — 


5 * 
* 
* 
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| (wo inches in growth, or but lintle. more, are 


of proper ſize tor tranſplanting into the allot- 
ted hot-bed finally to remain for fruiting, - 


Then in mild weather, towards the middle 


or latter end of January, or beginning. of 
February at fartheſt, prepare a hot-bed for 
one or more of the largeil. three - light frames 
and glaſſes; the hot-bed may be either of 
dung or tau; the latter Where it can be ob- 
tained eaſily at a moderate expenſe, is con- 


ſiderably the beſt hot-bed for this purpoſe: 


however, of either of theſe materials make 
the hot-bed two feet and a half or a yard 
thick, and cover it with frames and lights, 
and when arrived to a moderate temperature 


of heat, put on the.carth for the reception of 


tac plants (fee HoT-BEDs). Chuſe any light 
good ary earth, and lay it eight or ten inches 
thick all over the bed; then in a dry mild 
day, take up the plants, raiſing them with their 
roots as entire as poſhble, wich what earth 
will readily hang about the fibres; and drawing 
{mall drills in the earth of the hot- bed, from the 
back to the front of the frame, a foot and a 
half aſunder, and about an inch deep, put in 
the plants in the drills, not more than an inch 
apart, covering in the earth cloſe to their roots 
and ſtems, and give a rrp fl ht watering, juſt 
to ſettle the earth; wha one, put on the 


y at the upper end to give vent to the ſteam, 
&c.. obſervipg at firſt planting, if in ſunny 
days the plants ſhould flag, give a moderate 
ſhade in the middle of the day till the plants 
have taken root. | 

After this you will admit freſh air to the 
plants daily in fine weather to ſtreng 


the temperature 7 
but keep them cloſe in cold nights, and cover 
alſo with mats; give occaſional moderate wa- 
terings in fine days; and as the plants advance 
in growth draw a little earth up to their ſtems 


once or twice; repeating the moderate re- 
freſhments of water frequently as the warm 


ſeaſon advances; which may be given more 
freely when the plants are in bloom: obſerv- 
ing according to the advanced growth of the 
plants and increaſed warmth of the weather, 
to give a larger ſhare of freſh air in propor- 
tion; and when they are in bloſſom, obſerve 
af the ſun at any time appears too violent for 
them through the 2 it is adviſable to 
give T very flight ſhade an hour or two in the 
heat of ſunny days; likewiſe when in full 
bloſſom and fruiting, be ſure to admit plenty 
of free air, even ſometimes in fine days ſhove 
the glaſſes entirely off; [till alſo continue the 
waterings more 5 


lights; being careful to raiſe them occaſion- 
a 


then them, 


by tilting the upper end of the lights according to 
_ — the bed and outward <5 


| 


undantly during the tune of | 
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ſetting and growth. of the pods, and indulge 


them with the benefit of warm ſhowers. 


Thus the plants may be brought to bearing 


in March or April, and by a ſucceſſion of two 
Crops, in hot-beds made at three or ſour weeks 
interval, and managed as above; you may 
continue a ſupply till the natural ground crops 
come into bearing in May. 35 

Sometimes for early 1 Peas, where 
there is the accommodation of fruit forc- 


. e hot-walls, &c. of any ſort in 
cu 


tivation in January, &c. a few calieſt 
kinds, either previouſly raiſed in young plants 
an inch or two in growth, as in the hot-bed 
culture, or in default thereof ſeed fown ; and 
either of which being in pots, are placed in 
the ſaid departments; or ſometimes, where 
there are internal borders of earth, ſome 
young plants, as above, may be placed therein 
where room admits: the internal moderate 
heat of the above departments, effected either 
by bark- beds, &c. or fire, or both occafion- 
ally, in a requiſiie degree for forcing the fruit- 
trees to early production, will forward the 
Peas proportionally, as to have ſome for ga- 
thering in the moſt early ſeaſon, in a ſmall 
portion, The general heat of a pine-apple 
hot-houſe or ſtove,” is rather too ſtrong tor 
the above occaſion in early Peas. 

Hlints reſpecting the Culture in Fields. 
In the field culture of Peas, where deſign- 
ed to raiſe crops in order to gather the pro- 
duce green and young for the ſupply of mar- 
kets, November, or rather December, is time 
enough to begin the firſt ſowings, eſpecially 
in open expoſed grounds; chooſing a dry light 
ſoil for the forward ſowings. ; 3 

As to the ſorts ot Peas, any of the Hot- 
ſpurs for the forward crops, as obſerved in 
the garden culture, and for a general crop the 
Reatin Hotſpur is excellent; and ſeconda 
to that ſoit, the Maſter's and Ormrod's, &c. 
but of the large kinds, chooſe the marrowfats 
and Spaniſh morattoes for the main crops. 

The ground for their reception is prepared 
by proper ploughing and harrowing ; drills 


are then to be drawn with a hoe croſs ways 
| the lands, or if with a drill-plough ten 


ways, two feet at leaſt, or two and a half 
aſunder for the Hotfpurs, and three for the 
larger ſorts; no ſticks being intended for theſe 
large field crops ; and having ſown the ſeed, 
cover them in either with a hoe or rake, though 
this is ſometimes performed with a harrow; 
but the hoe or rake will cover them more 
evenly, and almoſt as expeditiouſly, 2 
When the plants come up they mult be kept 
clean from weeds, by broad-hocing ; but this 
is ſometimes performed in fields by horſe-hoe- 
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ing for the ſake of 
hoes fixed in a ſort of plough horizontally, is 
drawn by a horſe between the rows, a man 
| holding the plough-ſhafts to guide it;; but as 
this can only cut down the weeds, a common 
drawing man-hoe muſt be uſed to earth up 
the plants ; though this is often diſregarded in 
the held-culture, it however proves very be- 
neſicial to the crop. 
Saving Seed of all the Varieties. 

To fave ſeed Peas of the different varieties 
as perfect each in its kind as poſſible, ſome 
of each fort ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand entire- 
ly for that purpoſe, or rather ſow ſome of 
each purpoſely in different perts, aud ſuffer 
the whole produce to remain and ripen for 
ſeed : this, however, in private gardens is 
rarely well attended to, for it is a very com- 
mon practice to gather all the prime whilſt 
young and green for the table, and let the glean- 
mgs remain for feed, which, although they will 
grow very well, and bear m tolerable plenty, 
et the produce for the generality will be more 
ty, ſmaller, and tend to degeneracy. 

_ Obſerving, however, that when intended 
to raiſe a quantity purpoſely for ſecd, they 
ſhould be fown in February in ſome open 
ground, in rows two or three feet aſunder, 


dition ; which having | 


. 


F 


come up, keep them clean from weeds by 
hocing, and hoe the earth up to their tems 
once or twice. | 
When they are in bloom, examine them 
row by row, to ſee if there is any degenerate 
ſort to pull it out, or if any improved variety 
is diſcovered, to mark it; which is the only] 
method to. preſerve both the purity of the 
known ſorts, and to procure new varieties; 
for example, if amongſt the Hotſpurs any large 
ſorts appear, remove them dire 
alſo any Hotſpurs, &c. from amongſt che 
large kinds, and different forts of any of theſe | 
from each other; and if any new fort diſco- 
vers itſelf either by flowering carher than all, 
the reſt, or ng ſome other ſingularity, 
or noticeable ment for. culture, it being care- 
fully marked, the feed thereof may be ſaved 
ſeparate, to ſow alſo ſeparate to forniſh a pro- 


per increaſe, | 
as the ſeeds of all ſorts ripen in 


no ſlicks being required, and when the 2. 


—_— 


Accord: 
July and Auguſt, which is diſcoverable when 
the pods _— and the ſeed becomes 
a little hard, let the haum be cut or pulled 
up in dry weather, and expoſed in heaps in 
the ſun, turning them every day ; and when 
the ſced is become perfectly dry and hard, it 


y ; removing 
eſtates have ſcarce] 


b 


* 
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advantage in dedicating 


riches ; and thoſe large plantations 
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up alſo ſeparate, in bags or facks, with a label 
to each, exprefling the variety. - „ 
- PLANTATIONS, 
woods, & e. 

| Plantations of trees, &. greatly embellith 
and improve eſtates, as well as ornament the 
adjatent country ; and thoſe formed into woods 
for timber-trees, prove not only very benefi- 
cial to the owners, but may be ſaid to be a 
public convenience to the country around, to 
have the opportunity of purchakng wood in 
the neighbourhood, for the various purpoſes 
of buildings, fencings, making all forts of 
huſbandry implements, as - carts, waggons, 
ploughs, &c. and for innumerable other uſes; 
alſo for furniſhing fucl, a very eſſential ar- 


tice. © - | ; 
this iſland abounded in na- 


Plancations of trees, 


In former ages 
tural plantations or foreſts, which ſpread 
themſelves over the furface of the country, 
to a very conſiderable extent, and 3 
of various ſorts of lofty trees of prodigious 
magnitude, all blended promiſcuoufl ether, 
and all of ſpontaneous growth. Thof 


t 

ole vaſt 
foreſts were never planted by any human hand, 
ſuch only have been employed tor ages in cut- 
ting them down, for in many places there 
were ſuch a profuſton of uſeleſs wood, that 
large tracts were obliged to be cleared by de- 
grees 1n order to cultivate the ground for other 


| purpoſes; which, together with the neceſſary 


demands for the timber from time to time for 
buildings, &c. and that owners of eſtates, 
reaping conſdera ble advantage from the ſale of 
their timber, continued by degrees, one gene- 
ration after another, grubbing up their tim- 
ber without meaſure; and few. ever planted. 
any in lieu of what they cut down; ſo that 
in many parts there is almoſt a general de- 
molition of woodland, and many. conſiderable 


y any timber of value left 
ſtanding. 3 ay 


Every poſſeſſor of eſtates, either of large or 
moderate extent, will reap great pleaſure and. 
ſome ſhare of his land. 
to plantations; for in eſtates of whatſoever. 
extent, they give grandeur and ornament to 
the premiſes, as well "as an air of fertility and 
deſigned 
for woods, will, aſter the firſt eight or ten 
years, bring in great profit by a gradual thin»- 
ning of the underwood, beſides leaving a ſuf- 
ficiency of ſtandarils to attain full growth : 
in the mean time the plantations in general 
will contribute exceedingly to the beauty of 
the eſtate; for how delightful it is for tra- 


Racked up in the d 


may either be threſhed out directly, or 
ry till another opportunity | 
| 


but whenever it is direſhed, Lecp each ſort|| groves, thickets, clumgs, &c. variouſly diſpoſed 


vellers to behold the noble plantations in 


. 


in 
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in parks, and on the boundaries of ſpacious 
lawons, and the like places, formed of a great 
variety of beautiful trees and ſhrubs, and to 


ſee grand avennes of lofty growth, leading to 
or from a ſtately manſion, or ſome main 
road, or adjacent town ; and 


in the out- 

rounds to obſerve the Plantations of wood- 
lands, &c. ranging along the ſides of hills, 

ains, and other grounds occaſionally; but 
in eſtates how fertile ſoever the ſoil, yet it 
appears naked and barren without a proper 
ſhare of Plantations; on the other hand, when 
eſtates are beautifully diverſified with P.anta- 
tions, the whole may be faid to form a ſort of 
pleaſure-garden; eſpecially as in the home- 
ward Plantations we may have commodious 
walks of gravel and ſand, both private, ſhady, 
and ſheltered, ſome ſtraight, others diſpoſed in 
varied winding turns in the ſerpentine way, 
bordered with 3 ſhrubs and flowers, which 
will afford moſt agreeable walking at almoſt 
any ſeaſon of the year, as in ſummer they af- 
ford a ſcreen from the vehement heat of the 
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| Plantations, to reward the poſſeſſor not only 
with the pleaſure of ornamenting his lands, 
and that of beholding their growth, but alſo 
with profit ſufficient to compenſate for the tract 
of land occupied, 'and labour in planting. 

But to many perſons, the, neceſſary ex- 
pow attending the, making a Plantation, and 
nowing that they muſt wait ſeveral. years 
before the trees have made any conſiderable 
progreſs, or can reap any advantage there= 
from, often proves an obſtacle in attempting 
the proſecution of that buſineſs ; but as to 
the expenſe of planting, if you raiſe the 


plants in your own grounds, it will not prove 


near fo great as many might imagine, eſpe- 
cially as a ſmall ſpot of ſeminary or nurſery- 
ground will raiſe plants enough in three or 
tour years to plant a great many acres of land, 
both ornamental and woodland; and by the 
latter, the expenſe of raiſing and planting, 


them, together with the loſs of time in wait- 


ing a few years till the plants attain ſome 
growth, will be compenſated by the firſt fall 


ſun, and at other times ſhelter from boiſterous 
winds, and cold piercing blaſts; there may be 
alſo here and there es or places of retire- 
ment, leading by private turnings from the 
principal walks, with glades or openings of 
graſs-ground in the midſt of the moſt extend- 
ed parts of the Plantations. See PLEASURE- 
GARDEN. 

No land-holder, therefore, let the extent 
be almoſt ever ſo moderate or conſiderable, 
but ought to appropriate a proportionable ſhare 
to commodious Plantations as ſoon as poſſible, 
either for ornament or emolument,. or both, 
where the extent will admit, as there is hardly 
any eſtate that does not afford ſoil and ſitu- 
ation proper for the cultivation of all our: 
hardy trees, &c. and in many places, ſome 
eſtates often furniſh particular foils improper 
for graſs and corn, yet adapted to the growth 
of many ſorts of trees, which would form 
good Plantations.. 

In ſhort there is hardly any ſoil ſo barren 
and untractable but what will rear a growth 

of trees and ſhrubs of ſome ſpecies or other, 
both for ornament and advantage; and there 
is ſcarcely any kind of tree ſo bad but may 
be raiſed to one or other of thoſe purpoſes : 


any very poor ground, or ſuch that he waſte, | 


or at a great diſtance, cannot be better im- 
proved than in Plantations; even although a 
tract of land ſhould be fo poor as to rear no- 
thing but a crop of aſpen trees, alder, and 
willows, yet the profits even of theſe pro- 
ductions will exceed what many may think. 

So that there is a great number of exam- 


 EVERGREES TREES, &c. 


or thinning of the underword, in eight or 
ten years after planting ; and the ſtools or 
roots remaining ſhoot up again, in many of 
the deciduous kinds, and afford a lopping eve- 
ry eight or ten years, excluſive of the due 
portion of ſtandards left at proper diſtances,. 
to attain full growth for timber, as aforeſaid. 

One particular precaution in mak ing Plan- 
tations, is the judicious choice of ſuch trees 
as are the beſt adapted to the nature of par- 
ticular ſoils, which may. vary exceedingly in 
eſtares of great extent; however, ſuch trees 
as we find daily growing by road-fides, hedge- 
rows, and in any adjacent grounds, are rough 


{ſketches of what the land will produce. | 
As to the ſorts of trees and' ſhrubs proper 


for Plantations in ral,. there is a vaſt va- 
riety, both of the deciduous and ever-green 
tribes, that will proſper in the open ground in- 
any common ſoil. See DEcipuous and 
It is of importance, in making any conſider- 
able Plantation, to chooſe principally young 
plants, of from about two or three to five or 
ten feet ſtature, which always prove more 
ſucceſsful than older trees ;. for although ſome- 
perſons, being in haſte to have Plantations as 
forward as poſſible in a. few years, tranſplant 
tall trees, perhaps twelve or fiſteen feet high or 
more, particularly for ornamental Plantations ;. 
yet younger growth always take root ſooner, 
and more firmly. eſtabliſh themſelves, fo as to 
form conſiderably the tineſt Plantations at laſt, . 

and be of longeſt duration ; for although large 
trees of fifteen to twenty feet height, eſpe 


ples to encourage, and warrant ſucceſs in 


- 


cially of the. deciduous kind; may * 
| | q | 
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be tranſplanted, ſo as to grow, and probably 
thrive tolerably for fome years, yet trees 
more than ten, twelve, or fifteen feet high, of- 
ten tail, by not rooting firmly like young 
plants, and after ſome years ſtanding, have 
hardly made any ſhoots, and at laſt gradually 
dwindle and perith; therefore large trees ſhould 
never be employed for Plantations only on par- 
nicular occaſions, where a few may be neceſ- 
fary to form an immediate ſhade or blind, &c. 
in ſome particular place; but for general 
work, be perſuaded to employ chiefly youn 

plants, either of your own railing, or purchaſ 
from the nurſeries. And for principal timber 
Plantations in particular, I would chooſe ſuch 
plants as are only from about two or three, to 
five or fix feet in height, or eight or ten atmoſt; 
ly having thoſe of the ſame Plantation, 

nearly of equal growth. See PLanTIxG. 

All the different ſorts of trees and ſhrubs 
proper both for ornamental and timber Plan- 
tations, may be had at all the public nurſe- 
ries moderately reaſonable ; though perſons 
accommodated with ſcope of ground, may 
eaſily raiſe many ſorts for their own private uſe, 
by the methods directed under the reſpective 
3 : a ſmall nurſery will raiſe trees and 
ſhrubs enough to plant many acres of land. 
See Nuxs ER. 
Obſerve, that where Plantations are intend- 
ed principally for ornament, as t a variety 
as pofhble of the different ets of hardy — 
and ſhrubs ſhould be employed, to afford the 
greater ſource of entertainment; and ſhould! 
tonſiſt both of lofty and middling trees, down 
to the humbleſt ſhrub. See DecroOvous and 
Everr-cxtEEn IREES. Diſpoling the decidu- 
dus and ever-green plants principally in ſe- 
te compartments ; ſometimes arranging 

the tree-kinds by themſelves, ſome in run- 
ning 9 „ Plantations, towards the boun- 
daries pacious lawns, parks, paddocks, 
&c. others in avenues, groves, thickets, and 
clumps, as aforeſaid, variouſly diſpoſed in dif. 
ferent parts; and ſometimes arranging the 
trees and ſhrubs together, in forming thruh- 
berics, wilderneſs, thady walks, wn wood- 
works; placing the taller growth backward, 
and the lower in front; bordering the whole 
with the moſt beautiful flowering ſhrubs, and 
ſhowy ever- tally next the prin- 


eſpec 
cipal walks and lawns ; obſerving to vary the, 
form of all the ſeveral compartments, ſome - 


times by moderate ſweeps and curves outward 
andinward, of different dimenſions, other parts 
in long eaſy bends, varied projections and 
breaks, fo as to diverſify the ſcene in ſome 
imitation of natural Plantations. All»w r 
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five or ten to fifteen or twenty feet ;-for ex. 
ample, the tall trees deſigned for continued 
Plantations may be from ten to fifteen or 
twenty feet, We the diſtance in different 
parts, according as light and ſhade, & c. may 
be proper; and thoſe in groves, may, if open 
groves, be fiſteen or twenty feet diſtance, and 
cloſe groves ten or twelve : for thickets, five 
or ſix feet, or cloſer in particular places where 
a very dark thade, or thick coverture of wood 
is required; and in clumps of trees, may al- 
low from five or ten to twenty feet between 


| the trees in each clump, varying the diſtance 


occahonally, as alſo the forts and numbers of 
trees in each, from two or three, to five, ten, or 
more; likewiſe the forin of the clumps ; ſome 
may be triangular, others quadrangular, pen- 
tangular, &c. and ſome in curves, others in 


| ſtraight lines, to cauſe the greater variety. 


And as to the ſhrubbery clumps, and wilder, 
neſs compartments, where the trees and ſhrubs 
are employed promiſcuouſly Es they 
may be planted from five to ten feet diſtance ; 
the taller growth being placed backward eight 
or ten feet aſunder, 9 lower plants 
gradually forward according to their gradation 
of ſtature, to the loweſt in front, as above 
obſerved, at four or five feet diſtance : and it 
the trees and ſhrubs of the plantations in ge- 
neral are diſpoſed ſomewhat in the quincunx 
way, they will appear to the greater advan- 
"Ber when defigned to form large Planta- 
tions into woods, &c. compoſed principally of 
foreſt and timber-trees for profit, particular 
forts muſt be choſen, conſiſting both of de- 
ciduous and ever-green trees. Of the deci- 
duous kinds chufing the oak, elm, aſh, beech, 
cheſnut, hornbeam, birch, alder, maple, ſy- 
camore, plane-tree, poplar, lime; tree. wal- 
nut-tree, wild tree, mountain-aſh, 
larch-tree, willow-tree, hatel tree, &c. and 
of the evergreens, the pine-trees, firs, ce- 
dar of Lebanon, holly-tree, bay-tree, laurel- 
tree, yew-tree, .ever-green oak, box tree, and 
ſome others. See FoaksrT Trees. The 
particular deſcription and culture of all of 
which ſorts, deciduous and ever-greens, are 
exhibited in their proper genera. They are all 
hardy, and will grow in almoſt any common 
ſoil, rich or poor, and moſtly alſo. in dry or 
moiſt ground, high or low; allotting, how- 
ever, particular ſorts to very low marſhy ſoils, 
ſuch as the willow, fallow and oſier, 5 
alder, and other aquatics, which will pro- 
{per in places that are in a manner covered 
with water, and are the moſt proper forts toy 
the embelliſhing and improvement of ſuch 


diſtances, in planting, which may be from 


—— all the other ſorts will ſucceed in 


any 
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any other mote upland places out of water; 
obferving. with reſpect to diſpoſition the de- 
ciduous and ever-greens ſhould — be 
ſeparate, as obſerved for the ornamental Plan- 
rations. But the trees of the ſame tribe may 
ſometimes be intermixed, and ſometimes dif- 
| ferent ſorts in ſeparate diviſions or quarters, 
as oaks in one, elins in another, &c. remark- 
ing likewiſe in timber Plantations, that all 
the trees ſhould be planted pretty cloſe toge- 
ther, i. e. not more than three, to four or 22 
feet diſtance, in order that they may mutual- 
| ly draw each other up tall, more expeditiouſ- 
ly, and to allow for a gradual thinning, as 
hereafter directed. 
In forming woods, however, or Plantations 


of timber-trees, the following hints in reſpect ; 
'vided with ſeeds of the ſeveral deciduous 


to planting them are proper to be obſerved. 

t it therefore be remarked, that there 
are two methods practiſed in forming Plan- 
tations of woodlands ; one is by railing the 
trees from ſeed at once on the ground where 
the Plantation is intended to be, eſpecially of 
the deciduous kind, and is effected by ſowing 
the ſeed in drills, a yard aſunder, and the 
plants always to remain where raiſed, thinuin 
them gradually: the other method is by pre- 
viouſly raiſing the plants in a nurſery, till two 
or three feet high, chen tranſplanting them into 
places allotted them, in rows the above di- 
ſtance, to allow alſo for gradually thinning. 

Either of theſe two methods may be prac- 
tiſed, as ſhall ſeemm moſt convenient to the 
owner; but the former, i. e. raiſing the plants 
where they are to remain, that although it 
may be more expeditious, and that at once 
to get rid of the troubles of tranſplantation, 
yet they will require greater attendance for a 
ew years, tit-the plants have ſhot up out of 
the way of weeds; but on the other hand, 
the trees always remaining where raiſed, not 
diſturbed by removal, they- probably may 
make the greater progreſs. Ihe latter me- 
thod, however, of railing the trees firſt in a 
nurſery, is rather the moſt commonly prac- 
tiſed, as being. thought the leaſt troubleſome 
and expenſive, -with regard to the attendance 


at firſt of the young growth. However, eve-| 


ry one is at liberty io make the experiment as 
it ſuits his convenience... _ 1125 

The preparation of the ground for the 
final reception of the ſeed or plants of theſe 
Plantations, is by deep plougbing and harrow- 
ing, upon ſuch ground where the plough can 
be employed ; w this, however, or any 
other tillage is not practicable, we muſt decline 
ſowing ſeed, and uſe only young plants from the 
nurſery, digging e 4.4 at proper diſtances, 
one lor the reception of each plant: where, how- 


are but m 


two or three years growth : 


9 
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ever, the ground can be tilled, it will prove very 


advantageous, performing it previoully a year 
before ; ſowing it with a crop. of turneps, -or 


the like : when theſe come off, well plough 


and harrow the ground again, for the recep- 
tion either of the ſeed or plants the enſuing 
ſeaſon.” | 2 
The moſt proper ſeaſon to perform this 
planting, either by ſeed or plants, is any 


time in dry mild weather, from October or 


November till February, though November 
and February are rather the moſt eligible for 
moſt kinds of hardy tree ſeeds : however, where 
large tracts are to be planted, both methods 
muſt be purſued all winter, at every favoura- 
ble opportunity. - | | 

If feed is intended, you muſt be well pro- 


trees in particular, which may be obtained at 


| many of the nurſeries and principal ſeed-ſhops ; 
then, for its reception, draw furrows or drills 


one to two or three inches deep, and three or 
four feet aſunder, ſcatter the ſeed along the 
middle of the drills, and cover the earth evenly 
over them, the depth of the drills or furrows ; 
though ſometimes ſeeds are ſcattered or ſown 
promiſcuoufly over the general ſurface, and 
harrowed into the ground; obſerving, in gene- 
ral, to place ſcare-crows and traps to guard 
againſt the inſults of birds and vermin. 
But if deſigned to form the Plantation with 
young plants, previouſly raiſed in beds in the 


nurſery by the common method, let che fol- 
lowing practice be obſerved : chooſe always 


young plants, only from two or three to five 
or ten feet high; and if very large Plantations 
are intended, you may, to ſave time and 
trouble, take the plants immediately from the 
ſeed-bed, when one or two feet high, with- 
out giving them any previous tranſplantation 
in the nurſery; though, where the Plantations 
rate, it 1s moſt eligible to plant 
them out previouſly in nurſery-rows, to have 
ut for remarka- 
ble large Plantations, this would be a very 
reat trouble and expenſe, Being, however, 
furniſhed with young plants, they are to be 
planted in rows, three or four feet aſunder, 
as directed for the ſeed, and one or two feet 
apart in the lines; they may be planted either 
by opening ſmall apertures or holes with the 
ſpade for each plant; or, if very ſmall plants, 
it is ſometimes performed by making only a 
flit or crevice with the ſpade for each plant; 
and ſometimes: by opening or forming ſmall 
trenches the whole length, then one interts 
the plants whilſt another trims in the earth 
about their: roots: ſome again, in very large 
tracts, where the ſituation admits of previous 
e ploughing 


* 
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ploughing and harrowing to divide and break 


the earth into ſmall particles, open ſurrows 
with a plough, two or more perions being 
employed in depoſiting the trees in the turrow, | 
whilſt the plough following immediately with 
another turrow, covers the roots of the plants 
with the earth thereof, and afterwards tread- 
ing each row upright. See PAN rING. a 
"Er be ground where the above Plantations 
are made thouldbe previouſly fenced all round. 
with a deep ditch, &c. to guard againſt the 
encroachments of cattle. | 

Whilſt theſe plantations are young, they 
muſt have ſome atrendance to deſtroy weeds, 
which may be 1 executed by hoe- 
ing between the rows in dry weather, or o- 
calionally by horſe-hoeing; and this care will 
be needful for two or three years, OY 
the ſeedling Plantations, till the trees are ad- 
vanced out of the reach of weeds; after which 
no farther trouble will be required until the 
trees are ready for the farſt tall or thinning,; 
for poles, faggots, &c. f 

In eight or ten years growth, they will be 
of a proper be to e fall by a 
moderate thinning, which will ſerve for poles 
and faggot-wood, to pay towards the expenſe; 
of planting, &c. but begin lopping only part: 
of the plantation the firſt year; thinning out 
the weakeſt and moſt unpromiſing 2 
firſt; leaving a ſufficiency of the moſt vigo- 
Tous plants pretty cloſe, to = up for 
larger purpoſes; the year following begin 
thinning another part, and ſo continue an 
_ annual chinning- fall till got through che whole 
Plantation; cutti fall down near the 
ground, leaving the ſtools to ſhoot out again, 
eſpecially of the deciduous kinds, and by that 
time have made the laſt fall, the firſt will 
have ſhot up, and ready to be cut again; fo 
the returns of fallings may be contrived to be 
every ſix, ſeven, eight, or ten years, or more, 
- according to the — the poles or wood are 
wanted for : and if larger poles, &c. are want- 
ech the fall may be only once in fourteen, 
eightcen, or twenty years, ſtill, at every fall. 
being careful always to leave enough of the 
— thriving plants for final ſtandards; leav- 
ing them pretty cloſe at firſt, that they may 
mutually draw each other up in — but 
may be thinned every ſucceeding fall as they 
increaſe in bulk and meet, ſo as to leave a ſut- 
ficient quantity of the principal trees at proper 
diſtances to grow up to timber, which in their 
turn, as they become fit for the purpoſes in- 
tended, may alſo be felled according as there 
may be a demand for them tu the moſt-ad- 


vantage ; having young ones from the ſtools 


—— 


1 


| 


calion ; obſerving in digging out each hole, to 
| | | 
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coming up in proper ſucceſhon as ſubſtitutes, 
ſo as the ground may be always occupied. 
PLANTING. Planting is the work of in- 
ſerting plants, ſeeds, and roots, in the earth, 
for the purpoſe of vegetation. 
There are various methods of Planting in 
practice for different ſorts of plants, ſeeds, and 
roots; ſuch as hole Planting—trench Plant. 
ing—trenching-4n Planting—flit or crevice 
Planting—holing-in Planting—drill Plant- 
ing —bedding-in Planting—turrow Plantiug 
--dibble Planting—trowel Planting—Planting 
with balls of earch about the root Planting in 


pots, Sec. all of which methods of Planting 


are occaſionally uſed by different practitionert 
in the ſeveral branches of gardening, accord- 
ing as the ſeveral methods ſhall ſeem moſt 
eligible for diftgrent or particular forts of 
plants. Obſerving that although moſt of the 
different operations are hinted in many diffe- 
rent parts of this work in the culture of the 
various ſpecies of each genus, we nevertheleſs 


judge it expedient under this head, to exhi- 
hit ſome general directions of the manner 


each method is performed ; together with 
ſome hints of the kinds of plants, &c. that 


are commonly planted by the different me- 


thods, wiuch may prove uſeful to young prac- 
titzoners in performing the mechanical ope- 
rations of Planting. | | 

1. Hole Planting.— This is the principal 
method practiſed in the final Planting of all 
forts of trees and ſhrubs in the full ground, 
by opening with a ſpade round holes in the 
ground, at certain diſtances, one for the recep- 
ton of each plant. Each hole ſhould be digged 


capacious enough to admit all the roots of the 


nee or ſhrub freely every way to their full 
ipread, without touching the tides of the 
hole, and about one ſpade deep, or a little 


more or leſs, or according to the ſize of the 


roots, ſo as, when planted, the uppermoſt 
ones may be only about three or four inches 
below the common ſurface, or about as low 


as they were before in the ground, which is 
diſcoverable by examining the bottom of the 


ſtem of the tree; though in very humid foils, 
where the water is apt to ſtand, the holes 

ſhould rather be ſhallow, fo as the uppermoſt 
roots may ſtand full as high as the general le- 
vel, or higher if it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, raiſing 
the ground about them, eſpecially in winter 
Planting : let the holes, however, be of a pro- 
to the above 


per width and depth, — 
rules, 1 ing the bottom well ; and if too 
deep, it is cafily remedied ip the time of Plant- 


ing, by ſhaking up the tree as you ſhall ſee oc- 


lay 


- 
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lay the earth in a-heap cloſe to the edge, in or- 
der to be ready to fill in again: the holes being 
ready, then having trimmed the roots, & . of 
the trees, as hereaſter directed, place one tree 
in the middle of the hole, making all its roots 
ſpread equally around ; a perſon holding the 
plant erect by the ſtem, whilſt another with 
his ſpade caſts in the earth about the roots, 
taking particular care to break all large clods, 
and trim in ſome of the fineſt mould firſt all 
round about the roots in „ſhaking the 
tree occaſionally, to cauſe the fine ſoil to fall 
in cloſe among; all-the ſmall roots and fibres 
at the ſame time if the tree ſtands too deep. 
ſhake it up gently to the proper height. and 
having filled in the earth to the top of the 
hole, tread it gently all round, firſt round the 
outlide to ſettle the earth cloſe to the extreme 
roots, continuing the treading gradually to- 
wards the ſtem, to which tread the mould 
moderately firm, but no- where too hard, only 
Juſt to ſettle the earth, and ſteady the plant 
in an upright poſition: then pare in all the re- 
maining earth evenly round the tree, to the 
width of the hole, raiſing it ſomewhat above 


the general level of che ground; to allow for 


ſettling, giving it alſo a tread, and finiſh: 
it oft a. little hollow at top, baſon-· like, the 
betier to receive and retain the moiſture from 
rains, and occaſional waterings in ſpring and 
ſummer, particularly to the choicer EY 


. 


After performing this Planting, if in win- 
ter, or late in it may be of advantage 


ſprin . 

to the choicer kinds of trees and ihrubs to 
mulch them, i. e. to lay ſome long mulch at 
top of all the earth, both to keep out the win- 
ter's froſt, aud prevent the drying winds aud 
drought of ſpring and ſummer from penetrat- 
ing to the roots before the trees are well rooted 
in their ne quarters (ſee Molen). But ſome, 

inſtead of mulch, uſe graſs -turfs, turned 
toply-turvy, | eſpecially when planting upon 
any. graſs! gr or a out-plantations 


where turfs of graſa can be obtained; or in 
orchards, where the ground is graſs; in which 
caſe it may be proper to bank ſome turfs-round 
the ſides and top of each hole, particularly 
for large trees; which will ſteady them more 
_ eltectually,. as well as preſerve the moiſture, 
if much dry weather ſhould happen the ſuc-- 

ceeding ſymmer, | 1 
The above work, ho 


wever, of -mulching | 


or turfing new-<planted trees, is not abſolutely 
neceſſary to our common hardy kinds of fruit 
prove beneficial to all forts, but more particu- 


by a line, about one ſpade 


5 . 


uy 
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trees, and more delicate ſorts of flowering- 
ſhrubs, choice ever-greens, and ſome kinds 
of herbaceous perennials. F ; 

his method is 


2. Trench Planting | 
ſometimes: practiſed in the nurſery-way, in 
putting out ſeedling and other ſmall trees and 
| in rows; is alſo uſed for Planting'box 
edgings ; ſometimes likewiſe for Planting' 
imall hedge-fets, &c. and always in Planting 
Aſperagus ; and is performed by opening? a 
long narrow trench with a ſpade, making 
one {ide upright, ſo place the plants aka 
the upright ſide, and turn the earth in upon 
their roots. f ba: "> 
If for young ſeedlings, or other ſmall trees 
and ſhrubs, - &c. the ground is previouſſy 
trenched or digged; a line is then fer, and 
with a ſpade held with its back towards the 
line, cut out a narrow trench, fix or eight 
inches deep, turning the earth from the line, 
making the line - ſide nearly perpendicular; the 
plants are then inſerted in the trench at ſmall 
diſtances, cloſe to the upright ſide, covering 
in the earth about the roots as you in 
planting them; and having planted one row, 
cread the earth evenly all the along, to 
ſettle ĩt cloſe, and fix the plants y; and 
ſo proceed row pee ri | 
Hut in planting larger trees in the nurſery” 
way. by Trench — a more capacious 
trench will be requiſite ; ſometimes a trench 


pa — 
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one or two ſpades wide, with jonable 
depth, mam. as the roots the trees 
ſhall require ; ſo having opened it all the way 
along the intended row, to place the 


trees along the middle of che trench, filling 
in ſome earth to each tree as you place it, one 
perſon holding it erect whilGanother throws: 
in the earth; and having placed one row, trim 
in all the remaining earth evenly ; then tread 
it cloſely all the way, to fix the plants ſteady 
and perfectly upright © "Iu? 
3. Trenching«in Planting. J— This is alſo 
ometimes practiſed in light pliable-working - 
und, for Planting young trees in the nur- 
ſery-way, and ſometimes in Planting 
ſets, &. n digging along 
wide, and Planting 

as you go on. The method is this : = line 
is ſet, then having the plants ready, and with 
your ſpade beginning at one end, and ſtanding. 
tlide-ways to the line, throw out # Tpitor two uf 
earth, Which forming a ſmall aperture, an- 
other perſon being ready with the plants, he 
direAly depoſits one ig the opening, whilſt 
the digger proceeds with the digging one ſpade 
wide, covers the roots of the plants with the 


l 


larly to the more tender kinds of wall fruit- 


1 of the next 


ſpit; and another aperture 
5 N being 


| 
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being made for each plant, which is inſerted 
you go on; and is practiſed ſometimes in 
i ing out rows of 
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to the firſl, and directly preſs the earth cloſe 


ro the plant wich the foot ; proceed in the 
ſame manner to inſert another plant; and ſo 
on till all is finiſhed : which is # very expe- 


- | ditious way of putting out ſmall plants, for any 
jure" es ae — g 4 


ntation. See PLANTATtONs, 

A man and a boy by this method will plant 
ten or fifteen hundred, or more, in a day. 
S. Holmyg-in Planting.)—This is ſome- 
8 — n in light looſe 
ound; ſometimes in Planting | 
Kc. in pliable folk. . 8 


The ground I 
trenched, and Un placed, 


digged or 
proceed 


| ts a 
at the ſame time taki 


placing directly another plant in this ſecond 
T covers it with the earth 
on to the end of the row. 


opening, the di 
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by drawing 
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drills.for all of which purpoſes ſhould 
. wn with a common hoe, t 
(fee Hox and Dziii-Sowtns): 
9p for * EE roots, four 
or requiſite, coveri 
in the ſeeds and roots with the earth, . 
7. Sedding-in Planting. This is frequent- 
1 or Planting the — iadipery of 


= 


ac. trim the 


— 


The nurſerymen alſo practiſe this method 
in Planting many of their larger ſeeds, nuts, 
&c 


Another method of Bedding-in Planting, 
occaſionally practiſed in ſome parts, particu- 
larly for planting potatoes in low wet 
is by div:ding the ground into beds, four feet 
wide, with alleys: two or three feet wide be- 
tween bed and bed: then digging the beds, 
oO the potatoe-ſets in three rows along each 


dig the alleys one ſpade, caſting the ſoil 

he beds over the ſets, ſo 2 — 
or five inches deep: thus, if the ground 
is very wet, the alleys will drain the moiſture 
from the beds, ſo as ſometimes to afford very 


To CO IN IPD 1 
F it is prac- 
graſs 
and 


tiſed in low moiſt grounds, that are in 
ſward; 2 marking — as . 
without digging ground, placing the po- 
tatoe ſets immediately upon ag ne then 
digging the alleys, firit turn up the ſward, and 
— is topſy-turvy. upon the bed, ſward to 
ward over the ſets ; and then finith by apply- 
ing more earth from the alleys, to cover in 
the ſets, the proper depth of four or five inch- 
es. This method, in ſome counties, is called 
planting in lazy-beds, becauſe the ground is 
not digged;z — 48. productive of great 
crops of large potatoes. 5 
8. Furrow Planting. I This is by draw- 
ing furrows with a plough, and depoſiting 
ſets or plants in the furrow, covering 


practiſed for planting potatoe-ſets in fields, 
and has been. been practiſed in planting young 
trees for large tracts of foreſt-tree planta- 
tions, where = cheapeſt and moſt itious 
method is required; but this method can be 
practiſed only in a light pliable ground, and is 
performed thus; a furrow being drawn, one 
or. two perſons. are employed in placing the 
ſets or plants its the furrow, whilit the plough 


„a foot aſunder in the row; this done, 


in alſo wich the plough ; and is ſometimes | by 


v 
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the plants. - 
We do not, 


- 
= 


xperiment. N | | 
9. Dibble Planting.) This is the moſt com- 
modious method for Planting moſt forts of 
hbrous-rooted ſeedling plants, particularly all 
the herbaceous tribe ; alſo. for planting flips, 
off-ſets, and cuttings both of herbaceous and 
ſhrubby kinds; likewiſe for ſome kinds of 
ſeeds and roots, ſuch as broad-beans, potatoe- 
ſets, Jeruſalem artichokes, and horſe - radiſli- 
ſets, with numerous ſorts of bulbous roots, 
Sec. and is expeditiouſly performed with a 
dibble or ſetting- ſtick, therewith making a 
narrow hole in the earth for each plant, in- 
ſerting one in each hole, always as you go 
on; obſerve the following hints. at 
0 1 a dibble or ſetting- ſtick, it is uſed 
y. thruſting it into the earth in a perpendicu- 
lar deſcent, in depth as the particular plants, 
&c. may require; direAly inierting the * 
ſeed, or ſet, according as each hole is made, 
cloling che hole immediately by a ſtroke of 
the. di So proceed dbtling the holes and 
Planting as you go on, at particular diſtances 
and depths, according to the nature of the 
Plants, &c. as exhibited in their reſpective ge- 
nera : obſerving, in ſetting any kind of plants, 
flips, cuttings, and the like, having long 
ſhanks or ſtems, it is proper to make holes a 
proportionable depth, to admit them ſome 
conſiderable way in the ground; for example, 
cabbage-plants, ſavoys, 8&c. ſhould be plant- 
ed down to their leaves; flips and cutti 
8 be a Fe parts c at ] 
in the ground; bei I careful in 
Ae all ſorts of == 4s $3 a holes 
well in every part about the roots, by ſtriking 
the dibble flantways into the ground, ſo as te 
ſtrike the mould firſt firmly up to the root 
and fibres, at the ſame time bringing it cloſe - 
to the ſtein ; for in dibble Planting, many in- 
advertently only ſtrike the earth about the 
neck of the plant, and the lower part of the 


them hole is often left hollow about the root; but 


ſtriking the dibble firſt at the root-part, 
you fix the plant effeQually, then a ſtroke of 
the dibble at the top of Bae ground . by - 
cloling up every part of the aperture. In this 
CD * — planting and f uiſhing cach 
hole as you go on, perſectly cloſe, that neither 
the ſun, air, nor penetrating winds can enter, 
this being of much importance; but often diſ- 
regarded, as we may often ſee the holes that 
are neceſſarily made in fixing the plants, }cft 
1 J - oper, 
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open, which may be eaſily cloſed as they go/ſand rub kind'by this method, if they 


in che full gruund, we muſt be careful to 
inſertion of its plant, at one ſtroke of the dib- — | mx a trench with a ſpade at ſome 
ble, as above ſaid. — | conſiderable diſtance from and round the ſtem, 
For the ſorts of dibble, and ſome other perhaps a foot, or two or three, ing to 
particulars in dibble Planting, fee DIs- the ze of the tree und expanſion of the roots, 
BLE. CIO SN | digging a ſort of trench all round, a ſpade or 
10. Trowel Planting.)—This is performed two wide, or more it large trees, and in depth 
with a garden-tHowel, which being made hol- below all the roots; all the time having great 
low like a ſcoop, is uſeful in tranſplanting care not to diſturb the ball or — earth 
many forts of young fibrous rooted r 0 re 6 rb 
with balls of earth about their roots, ſo as} entire as poſſible; for if we ſooſen this part 
they may not ſeel their removal. See Plunt- about the Toots, the intended effect of il} 
ing with Balls of earth, Se. | preſerving the tree in a growing ſtate, will 
| "he trowel is employed both in taking up | fail. Having, however, dug down below the 
the Plants, and planting them ; obſerving the | roots all round, you muſt then undermine the 
plants having been previouſly prieked out ball on every fide, below all the roots, till the 
from the ſeed-bed or elſewhere, at certain di- | whole ball is detached from the main ground; 
ſtances, and having been of ſome ſtanding for |then remove the tree with its entire ball care- 
their roots to have got good hold of the ground, | fully to its deſtined place, having 'a capacious 
they, by aid of trowel, may be readily hole ready opened, if ſor the full ground; or 
taken up, each with a good ball of earth a- | if for pots, have ſuch that are ſome inches 
bout all its roots; and then with the trowel wider than the ball, ro admit of a portion of 
making a hole for its reception in the allotted | freſh earth all round; in eicher method, how. 
place, inſert it in the hole with the whole ball | ever, plant che tree or ſhrub wich its whole 
vf earth entire, earthing it in properly, and ball entire, and fill in the earth evenly al} 
ive a little water: thus the plants will fearce- | round it, preſſing it gently down, and give a 
feel their removal, and often continue their | moderate watering round the outſide, to ſettle 

without loſs of time, as if they had | the earth cloſe to every ſide of the ball; th 

not been tranſplanted at all. place a ſtake for ſupport. | 

11. Planting with Balls of Earth about the But when trees or ſhrubs, with balls to 
Roots.}—This is the removing a plant with a | their roots, are intended to be ſent to any con- 
large of earth about its roots, ſo as the | fiderable diſtance, they ſhould be placed 
= by having its roots firmly attached to | ſingly in ofier baſkets, in order to preſerve 
ſurrounding ball of earth, it- ſtill, during the coheſion of the ball; having a baſket for 
the operation, continues its growing-ſtate, as each tree the baſkets to be of an upright make, 
it were, without receiving any, or but very fin width and depth in proportion to the bat], with 
| Hetle check from its removal; and is often [two handles at top, eſpecially if large baſkets; 
practiſed more particularly to the more de- [and all generally worked ruther open at the 
ticate and choicer kinds of exotics, both | tides, becauſe ſometimes the baſket and all 
trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants: and is |is placed in the ground, when the plant 
occaſionally practiſed to many of the fibrous- cannot be readily removed without danger of 
rooted, flowery plants, both annuals, peren- | breaking the ball of earth; ſo that the ſides 
nials, and biennials, even in their advanced | being a little open, the roots may have liberty 
owth and flowering ſtate, when particular- to ſhoot out; moſt baſket-tmakers know how 
y wanted to ſupply any deficicat compart- to make them. Having, however, the baſ- 
ments; though nor fo eligibly in bulbous: | kets, put a little good earth in the bottom of 
rooted kinds: likewiſe, when intended to re- | each, then place the-plant with its ball, fix- 
move any ſort of tree or plant out of the pro- [ing it properly in an vpright poſition, ob- 
Planting ſeaſon, as very late in ſpring, or [ſerving likewiſe, in their carriage to the al- 
Le fee, it is ehgible to tranſplant it with a | iotted-places, to preſerve them in an upright 
my ball of carth to preſerve it more certainly | poſture. In Planting them, if they cannot be 
a ſtate of growth. Obſerving, ſome trees | readily moved out of the baſkets without diſ- 
and ſhrubs are more difficult to remove with | turbing the ball of earth, plant baſket and all, 
a2 ball than moſt kinds of herbaceous fibrous - | as aforeſaid ; cut it here aud there in the ſides, 
rooted plants, though many of the tree and | and throw ſome fine mould cloſe all round fo 
fhrub kinds, having very fibry roots, will alſo | as to Join with that of the ball, and give a 
readily riſe with good balls. watering to ſettle it more effectually cloſe: 
| However, in trauſplanting any of the tree a roots and fibres will readily male their 


way 


on, with the utmoſt facility, each hole at 


— 


way through the des of the baſket; be- 
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ſides the baſkets will ſoon rot, without prov- 
ing any obſtruction to the growth of the 
lants. . 320 

But ſo 


to be ſent to any diſtance, are placed 
pots, one plant in à pot, and if they are to 
be placed in the full ground, turn each out 
of the pot with the ball entire ; or, if it ſeem- 
ingly will not readily quit the pot without 
ſeparating, break the pot, to preſerve che co - 
heſion of the ball. e, 
Many forts of herbaceous fibrous - rooted 
plants, however, may -readily be taken up 
with balls with very little trouble, by reaſon 
of their numerous fibres, o which the earth 
cloſely adheres in a compact lump all round 
the root; and with a ſpade or trowel may of- 
ten be taken up with balls with the utmoſt fa- 
cility, and in ſome ſorts the earth of the ball 
will cling ſo cloſe as to admit of being ſent to 
ſome diſtance without being potted ; others 
again, being leſs fibrous, require the aſſiſtance 
of a pot to preſerve the ball entire till arrived 
at its place of deſtination. ppt ert 
And as to trees and other plants that have 
lly grown in pots, the tranſplanting 
them with balls is very eaſy, for if they have 
been of ſome ſtanding in the pot, the whole 
earth thereof will, by means of the numerous 
fibres, be formed into one compact lump, as 
it were, that it will readily come out entire 
and firm; or to ſuch as do not ſo eaſily quit 
the pot, thruſt a long blade of a knife, or 
ſome other thin inſtrument, down between 
the outſide of the ball and pot all round, it 
will then readily come out, either in drawing 
by the ſtem of the plant, or by "ſtriking the 
ge of the pot with ſomething ;” or, if 1mall 
plants, may turn the pot mouth downward, | 
and firike the edge gently againſt any thing of 
firm ſubſtance : obferve, in replanting thoſe 
potted plants, that if the ſides of the ball of 
earth is much matted with the fbres of the 
root, it is proper to pare off the groſſeſt part, 
together with a little of the old earth, Ape. 
again; then 


, 


cially if to be planted: in pots 


Planting it in a pot a ſize larger than before, 
tlling up all round with freſh mould, and 


tete haſten of Dallas farallet| 


finiſh with a moderate watering. See Plant 


| 


ing in pots; below, 
The advantage in Planting with balls, ei- 
ther in the foll- round, or in pots, is, the 
root of the plant being incloſed in the ball o 
earth, continues all the while drawing n 
riſnment, and the growth of the plant is no 


1 


retarded in Waiting till it has taken freſh root 


in its new place, which may be of og 


„ "RU 
in many caſes, particularly all tender plants, 


ſome of our choiceſt ever-greens, and many 
kinds of herbaceous flower plants. 


But Planting with balls is not recommended 
for general practice, for in all the hardy tree- 
trees and other plants with balls, in| and ſhrub kind it would be needleſs as well as 


very expenſive and troubleſome, and in which 
is only neceſſary on particular occaſions, as 
before explairied. - ae wore f 

12. Planting in pots.}—This is practiſed to 
all tender exotics, in order for moving them 
to ſhelter occaſionally, ſuch as all kinds of 
green-houſe and hot-houſe plants; and it is 
like wiſe practiſed for many ſorts of hardy 
flowering-plants, for the convenience of moy- 
ing them occaſionally to adorn any particular 
compartments; and for the convenience of 
moving ſome curious forts when in flower to 
occaſional ſhelter from the ſua's rays, and 
exceſhve rains, in order to preſerve their 
beauty and prolong the time of their bloom; 
ſuch as the fine auriculas, carnations, &c. 

In Planting in pots, it is highly requiſite 
carefully to adapt the ſizes to the ſize and na- 
ture of the different plants intended to be 
potted; if ſmall plants, begin firſt with ſmall 
pots, one plant only to each pot, eſpecially 
if to remain; but according as the different 
plants advance in growth, ſhift them into 
pots one or two fizes larger, which may be 
requiſite to many ſorts once a year, to others 
once in two or three years, according to the 
nature and jncreaſed growth of the reſpective 
plants: though to ſome ſort of tender annuals 
it may be neceſſary once or twice in the courſe 
of a — when forwarding them by hot- 
beds: all of which is generally particulariſed 
in the culture of the various ſorts. And by 
thus beginning firſt with ſmall pots adapted to 
the ſize of the plants, it is not only cheaper 
and more commodious for moving and ſtow- 
ing them in different parts occaſionally, till 
they gradually advance in growth, but by thus 
ſhitrmg them into pots a iize larger, it admits 
of adding freth earth, which proves highly 
en to their growth, 


Garden pots for the reception of plants are 


of ſeveral regular fizes, from two to ſixty in a 
caſt; ſo are diſtinguithed at the pot-houles ac- 
cordingly, as twos, fixes, twelyes, ſixteens, 
twenty- tours, thirty-twos, forty-eights, ſixties, 
or ſixty-fours, &c. in each caſt; each pot 
having one or more apertures at bottom to dii- 
charge the ſuperfluous moiſture, They are 
fold by the potters at fo much per caſt, large 
and ſmall, all of a price; thoſe of only two in 
a caſt the ſame as thoſe of ſixty ; and from 


two ſhillings to half a crown or three ſhillings 


per caſt is the general price. See PoTs. * 
4: t 
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But with reſpe& to the particular method 
of Planting in pots in general, the following 
particulars are neceſſary to be obſerved. 

Having the pots and mould ready for the 
reception of the intended plants, obſerve, pre- 
vious to planting them, to place ſome pieces of 
nle, rds, or oyſter-thell, &c. over each 
hole at the bottom of the pou both ro pre- 
vent the holes being clogged and ſtopped with 
the earth, and the earth from being waſhed 
out with occaſional watering; alfo to prevent 
the roots of the plants 
ing ſecured the holes, put ſome earth in the 
bottom of each pot, from two or three to five 
or {ix inches or more in depth, 
ſire of the pot, and that of the roots of the plant; 
this done, inſert the plant in the middle of the 
pot upon the earth, in an upright poſition, 
making its roots, if without —_— — earth, 
ſpread cqually every way; di ing a 
antity of Gine mould about all the roots and 
tibres, ſhaking the pot to cauſe the earth to 
ſettle cloſe thereto; at the fame time, if the 


| 


ing to the | mu 
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againſt ſomething 1 the plant will c ome clean 
= with the whole ball about all the roots 
entire. Or, ſometimes plants that are very 
well rooted, and its numerous fibres ſurround 
the —.— 9 ball, it will — 

uit the pot b wing it by che ſtem; or at 
leaſt, if raiſed a little "adn the ground, and 
ſtrike the edge of the pot or tub, the ball will 
often come out whole and compact. But if 


by either of the above methods the ball will 
not readily quit the pot, thruſt ſome narrow 


getting out; then hav- thin inſtrument of iron, ſuch as a long blade 


of a knife, &c. down round the fades, as al- 
ready hinted, the ball will then come out with 
1 eater facility. Sometimes, however, 
large plants of ſome years ſtanding unſhifted, 
will by their increaſed roots have ſo wedged 
themſelves, as to require the pot to be broken 
in order io preſerve the ball. And ſometimes 
large plants in heavy tubs, ſuch as American 
aloes, orange and require to be 
flung by the ſtems upon ſome temporary erec- 
tion, to draw them out of the tubs with the 


4, 


root ſtand too low, ſhake it gently up as you 
ſhall ſee occaſion ; and, having tilled the pot 
with carth, 1 all round with the 
hand, to ſettle it moderately firm in every part, 


and to ſteady the upright poſture of the plant; 
raiſing 


the carth however within about half an 


ball entire. =o S 2-5 4681 * 

Having, however, removed any plant with 
its ball for replanting in a larger pot, obſerve. 
preparatory to ing it, that as ſometimes 
the numerous fibres will have ſo ſurrounded 
the outſides of the ball, as to form a ſort of 
mat all around, it is proper to trim the groſſeſt 
of them off cloſe with a knife, all round the 
ſides and bottom; with ſome of the 
outward old earth of the ball ; then having the 


pots of proper ſizes, larger than: the former 


effectually cloſe about all the roots, and pro- 
mote their rooting more 8 the 
new earth; repeating the waterings be- 
fore and after they have taken root, as occa- 
ſron requires. | ; = 
In tranſplanting plants in pots one 
to another, they may for the general be ſhi 
with the whole ball of earth contained in the 
pot about their roots entire, ſo as to e 
the all along in its growing (tate, as 
ſcarcely to ſhrink or retard its growth by the 
tion of removal ; 1 - 8 * 
ing ſingly in and of ſome ing. whoſe 
hy. Jens. 2 have eſtabliſhed —— 
firmly in the earth. will readily remove 
out of the pots with entire ball in one 
compact lump, ſurrounding all the roots and 


fibres, retaining their growing ſlate by ſtill 
drawing — trom * ſurrounding 
ball of earth. 


The method of * them out of the 


removing 
pots with balls, is generally eaſily effected to | therein, as a 


moſt potted plants. Sometimes, 1 
, it is performed turn 
Lancs” n eee 


ones, and having ſecured the holes at bottom, 
and put in ſome freſh; compoſt, depoſit the 
plant with its intire ball in the pot, minding 
that it ſtands ere, and juſt the proper depth; 
and fill up the interſtice all round the ball with 
more mould, preſſing it down round the 
ſides with your hands or a ſtick, adding more 
mould gradually; and raiſe the whole about 
an inch or two over the crown of the ball, and 
hniſh with a moderate watering to ſettle the 
new earth cloſe in e part. 5 
But in —— one pot to another 
with balls, is in ſome caſes to be avoided ; for 
example, iſ a-plant--; rs diſeaſed or in a 
bad of growth, it is moſt probable the 
fault is in the root or earth; therefore, in tranſ- 
plantation, it is eligible to thake the whole 
entirely out of the earth, in order to examine 
its roots, and trim off all decayed and other 
bad parts; then, having a ſreſh pot, and ſome 
entire new compoſt, replant your tree, &c. 
directed. 5 
In potting plants from the full ground, or 
beds of earth, &c. if have been pre- 


c | viouſly pricked out certain diſtances, _— 


F 
figod long enough to fix their roots firmly, 


many ſorts may allo be potted with balls, par- 
ticularly moſt of the herbaceous, fibrous- ruot- 


ed kinds, and many of the ſhrubby tribe, by | 


taking them up carefully with the garden- 
trowel, or with a ſpade, as may be moſt con- 
venient, according to the ſize of the plants: 
and, if neceſſary, pare; the balls round to fit 
the pot, planting them as above. 1 
Potting of Au plants, however, imme- 
diately from + that, by their grown 
ſo cloſe together, rarely admit of; potting wit 
balls to their roots; ſo that when inte to 
pot ſuch, they muſt be drawn out of the earth 
with the root — b as - ble, 200 potted 
ſeparately in ſmall pots, ſhiſting them occa- | 
onally * larger, as before obſerved. 
Sometimes in Pot-Planting, we, to ſave 
room, and for other convenient occaſions, 
plant ſeveral ſmall plants in each pot, eſpe- 
cially when deſigned as nurſery-pots, to re- 
ceive either ſmall ſeedlings, off-ſets, flips, 


cuttings, &c. juſt to ſtrike them, and forward | 


them a little at firſt, cither in bot-beds, or for 
removing them to different fituations, ſuch as 
occaſional ſhade, ſhelter, &c. and in which 
ſome ſorts of ſmall flips and cuttings. are ſome- 
times many together, in one or more. 
wide pots, — wh 
ſome particular ſorts are required, ſuch as 
myrtle cuttings and pipings of pinks, & c. 
planted ſometimes to the amount of a hun- 
dred or two of theſe ſmall ſets in one capacious 
pot or wide ſtore pan, fo called by the myrile 
gardeners about London, who raiſe amazing 
quantities annually for the markers (ſee ond) : 
however, this 1s not mentioned as ge 7 
neceſſary, only for occaſional pradtice, where 
large ſupplies are raiſed on particular requeſts ; 
ſo that obſerving, in the general way of 
planting a few or many together in pots, ei- 
ther ſmall ſeedlings, flies. cuttings, off · ſets, 
&c. when they are a little forwarded, or pro- 
perly rooted, and ſhoot a little at top, they 
ſhould be all potted off ſeparate, in proper 
time, each in a ſeparate pot, eſpeciall if plapts 
of any duration; giving them ſmall pots at 
firſt, and as they increaſe in ſize, (bift them 
into larger pets accordingly. N | 
When any large growing plants, ſuch as 
orange and lemon-trees, or any other kinds, 
are become too large for ha ſhould be 
ſhifted into tubs : tubs ſhould be made of 
full inch-thick ſaves, and adapted to the ſize 
of the reſpective plants; each tub. well hooped 
with iron, and with two hogked or bow iron 
handles at top, by which to move them, ei- 
ther by hand, or, when very large tubs, to 


plants where occaſionall 


ere large ſupplies of 
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wanted; having holes 
at the bottom of the —4 to 1 

perfluous moiſture, as obſerved for the pots; 
placing ſome ſtones, &c. to prevent the holes 
being clogged with the earth; the method of 
2 30g tranſplanting being the ſame as 
in Pot-Planting. fo Wot TIES. SN 
In the culture of all plants in pots it is pro- 
per to ſtir the ſurface of the earth now and 
then an inch or two deep, to prevent its bind- 
ing or becoming moſly, and to promote. the 

rowth and health of the plants: likewiſe to 

uch as are not ſhifted annually, it is alſo pro- 
per to add a little freſh ae in ſpring and 


above, and a little way round the ſides; then 
taking out the looſened old, replace it with an 


moderate watering ; this will prove a very be- 
neficial dreſſing to the plants, and give an air 
of neatneſs, and a more lively appearance to 
the whole. 5 
In all plants in pots or tubs great care is 
requiſite in ſupplying them with water, which 
muſt be obſerved to moſt ſorts the. year round, 
but more particularly in ſummer; for the 
earth containing each plant being limited to 
the compaſs of a ſmall pot or tub, it dries very 
faſt in hot weather, ſo muſt be often moiſtened 
according] ;, which to ſome plants may be 
requiſite or four times a week in the 
ſummer ſeafon ; and to ſome forts in ſmall 
pots N day, or even twice a day in very 
ſcorching weather: but as the autumn and 
cold ſeaſon advances, give the waterings more 
ſeldom and ſparingly ; and in wipter, plants 


any water at all; but thoſe in the green houſe 
or other place of ſhelter muſt be watered vc- 
caſionally alſo during che winter; ſome pro- 
bably once a week, on ten or twelve days, 
ſuch as all the woody kinds ; others but once 
a fortnight or month, particularly. the ſuccu- 
ent kinds : and ſome of the more tender very 
ſucculent ſorts will require very liitle moiſture 
at any time, but eſpecially in winter; being 
careful, however, always to water all forts in 
pots moderately in this ſeaſon of the year, and, 
af poſſible, principally in temperate mild wea- 
cher: and in ſunny days, and give very little 
in froſty weather : at no time give too much 
to render the earth miry wet in winter, which 
would prove the deſtruction of moſt tender 
exotics ; all that is „ ti to preſeve the 
earth. very moderately moiſt. Potted plants 
in hot-bouſes, however,. will require more fre- 
quent ſupplies of water in winter than any 


receive poles between two men for moving * | 


other plants in E e 
To potted plants in general we muſt occa- 
LY 5 n 


ſu- 


autumn, previouſly ſtirring the old at top as 


equal portion of freth compoſt, hnifhing with a 


chat are expoſed abroad in pots rarely require 
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ſufficiently open to diſcharge the ſuperfluou: 
moiſture from occaſional waterings, &c. fo 
if theſe are clogged up, and detain the moiſture. 
the conſequence will be bad, for it will rot 
the fibres, and even the main root, and foor. 
| bring on the decay of the whole plant, how- 
ever, by turning up the bottom of the pot. che 
holes, if ſtopped, are eaſily cleared with the 
end of a ſtick or other inſtrument. 2 
Qther general Obſervations of Tree Planting in 
particular. 

Having above given general intimation of 
the ſeveral differeat methods of performing 
the mechanical operation of Planting, we wil: 
next give ſome hints with refpeQ to che pre- 
paration of plants previous ro Planting, parti. 
cularly tree Planting, which being of the 
greateſt importance, ſhall firft exhibit ſome 
general remarks on that head. 

In the firſt place obſerve, with reſpect to 
Planting trees of all kinds, that it is of conf:- 
derable importance to give them their final 
tranſpanta: ion whilſt they are young, i. e. 
from about two or three to fix or ſeven years! 
old, and in ſtandards when of from about 
three or four to fix, eight, or ten feet ſtature ; 
eſpecially for all kinds of fruit-trees and foreft-' 
trees for long duration; as at the above ages 
and ſtatures they will eſtabliſh themſelves 
ſooner and more firmly in the ground than 
trees of more conſiderable age and growth, 
and in the end make the moſt proſperous and 
durable trees. 

Note, howerer, trees ten, fifteen, or twen- 

feet high are occaſionally tranſplanted, e- 

pecially ſome deciduous foreſt and ornamental 
trees in particular caſes ; ſuch as in forming ur 
namental plantations, where perſons are in haſte 
to have any part thereof appear conſpicuous as 
ſoon as poſhbie, or to afford immediate ſaade 
or ſhelter, or to form blinds to any particulat 


* 


, 
But there are many ſorts of trees and ſhrubs 
of eight, ten, or twelve feer ſtature, both de- 
ciduous and evergreens, that may be readiiy 
tranſplanted with tolerable fucceſs ; ' as, if 
taken vp with a good ſpread of roots, they 
will take root frecly, and often aſſume a good 
free growth ; thoſe es, however, exceeding 
eight or ten feet, are more proper to be em- 
ployed occaſionally in ornamental plantations, 
to effect immediate ſhow, than for any gene- 
ral plantations of fruit and ſoreſl trees. 
And as to trees above twelve or fifteen feet 
high, although they may on particular occa- 
ſions in ornamental works be tranſplamed, b 
care iu removing them with a good compaſs 
ol roots, or ſometimes with balls, as may vc- 
9 
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| 2 ſtunted habit, and 
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ſionally examine that the holes at bottom ate 1-2Gonally be practiſed to ſuch in particular 


tiat happen to grow on gras ground; and 
are not to be removed to any great diſtance; 
yet the tranſplantation of ' theſe large trees 
thould not be attempted for any general pur. 
poſe, but only in cafes where a few trees may 
he required to form an immediate ſhow or pre. 
ent ſhade, ſhelter, 'or blind, as aforeſaid, in 
tome particular compartments, till- younger 
crees grow up; for they rarely eſtabliſh their 
roots like younger growth, but often aſſume 
frequently after a few 
years dwindle gradually off; fo that when 
tuch are employed, it is proper to have ſome 
younger trees near them to be advancing as 
ſubſtitutes if any of che others ſhould fail. 
However, for any -general plantations, ei. 
ther of fruĩtetrees, foreſt=trees; or ornamental 
trees and thrubs, let them be compoſed prin- 
ng plants from about three or 
four, to ſix, eight, or ten feet height, as theſe 
fizes will be found to root more expeditiouſly 
and effectually, as well as ſhoot more freely 
at top than large trauſplanted trees, and ſooner 
attain a ſtate of perfection. F942 2 
In fruit-trees, however, we may obſerve 
that common ſtandards being generally trained 
with tall tems of four, five, or fix feer, in 
which, if with heads branching out above, at 
theſe heights, and of two, three, to four or 
five years growth, they, in the whole, ma 
probably © be ſeven, eight, or ten fect viel 
accordingly, and ſometimes in thoſe with 
three or four years* old heads, will have com- 
menced bearers in a ſmall production of their 
reſpective fruit; and, at which ages, ſizes, 
And ſtate of growth, are very eligible for 
Planting on moſt occaſions, in gardens and 
orchards eſpecially. when defirous of having 
trees commencing immediate bearers, as it 
were, probably in ſome, the firſt or ſecond 
year of planting in ſmall portions, as above 
mtimated :—though, for a general plantation, 
trees with one, two, or three year-old heads are 


exceedingly proper. 11 K. 

3 of thoſe trained in 
the dwarf order, both as dwarf ſtandards, and 
for | - wall trees und eſpaliers, almoſt 
generally with ſhort ſtems and low branch- 
ing heads, of one or two, to five or fix 
years old, and of fo many feet in extent of 
growth, are alſo of eligible ſizes for Planting ; 
and, m ſome ſorts, thoſe of two or three, to 
four or five years h have become 
bearers, -as hinted of the common ſtandards, 
and are proper to Plant where particularly 
required to have trees in bearing as ſoon as 
poſſible, eſpecially as in the public nurſeries 
ps above, — 
0 


r 
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order ſor immediate bearers may be obtained 
however, thoſe with heads, of only one or two 

earsꝰ old; are alſo particularly eligible to plant 
* a general plantation, and ſo train them ac- 
cordingly, from the beginning, under vour care, 
for their reſpective different purpoſes, aboye 
mentioned: but wall trees are alſo ſometimes 
trained with tall ſtems, as half or full ſtand- 

ds, three, four, or five feet, branching out 

chat height, and the branches trained in the 

wall- tree manner, deſigned to cover the upper 
part of high walls, &c. and for which occa- 
ſion they are alſo proper for Planting when of 
the aboveſaid ſtages of growth. 

But foreſt-trees in particular, that are in- 
tended principally for timber plantations, it 
is moſteligible to plant them out finally when 
from two or three, to four, five, or ten feet 
high at moſt, that they may eſtablith their 
roots firmly in their minor ſtate, which is of 
conſiderable importance in promoting a flou- 
riſling and durable ee ſo as they may 
ſooner attain a great ſtature and magnitude. 
In the work of Planting trees, &c. the 
choice of them in the nurſery - for furniſhing 
the reſpective plantations ſhould be particular- 
ly attended to; that, whether in your own 

ound, or in the public nurſeries, always 
chuſe the ſtraighteſt, moſt vigorous, and thriy- 
ing plants of the reſpective kinds. 
| 1 in preparing for Planting, obſerve 
that in taking up the trres for that purpoſe out 
of the nurſery, the greateſt care is neceſſary 
in raiſing them with as great a ſpread of roots 
as poſhble ; which, however, is often ill at- 
tended to, eſpecially when large orders of 
plants are to be drawn in a hurry. The ground 
about the trees ſhould always be opened with 
the ſpade widely round the roots, and deep 
enough to get to their bottom without hack- 
ing and cutting them with the ſpade, but ſo 
as to raiſe each plant with all its roots as en- 
tire as poſũble, for this is of much importance 
in the future proſperity of the trees and 
ſhrubs. It CT * 
Aſter having taken up the trees out of the 
nurſery, &. it is of great moment to have them 
replauted as ſoon as poſſible in the places allot- 
ted for them; for, although by properly covering 


the roots with litter, or, if ſent to any conſider- 
able diſtance, chat by tying them in bundles, 


and packing them up with plenty of ſtraw a- 
bout the roots, and afterwards cloſely matted 
round, they may be preſerved in tolerable 
good condition a fortnight or longer; yet, 
where it is poſſible to plant them the ſame 
day, or in a day or two aſter, before the 
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trees; obſerving, however, after trees or ſhrubs 
are taken up iu order for 9 0 and that 


either the ground not being ready, or any 
other hindrance prevents their being planted 


ſoon after, they thould as ſoon as poſſible be 


depoſited in a trench of earth by the roots, 
which gardeners call laying them by the heels, 
and ſo take them out as they are to be planted. 

Next, with reſpect to preparing the trees for 
planting, after being drawn out of the nurſery. 

In the farſt place with regard to the root; — 
this part muſt have an occaſional trimming; 


not however to, retrench or reduce any but 


the maimed and decayed parts; therefore 


previous to planziog each tree, examine the 
ſuch parts as have been 


root, and cut out 
broken or damaged in taking up, and any ca- 
ſual decayed parts and other blemiſhes, being 
careful to leave all the ſound roots every 


where entire; leaving alſo all the ſmall fibres 


chat are freſh and vigorous, and only trim off 
ſuch as are become dry and mouldy ; ſuffer- 
ing all the main roots to remain, moſtly at 
full length, except juſt to tip off their ends a 
little on the under ſide, floping outward ; and 
reduce any very long ſtragglers, and ſhorten 
long perpendicular tap-roots, more particu- 
larly” of fruit-trees, to prevent their running 
down into a bad ſoil, and to promote their 
throwing out others horizontally into the good 
Some perſons, however, make it a rule to 
retrench or thin the roots of tranſplanted trees 
very much, and ſhorten them alſo very con- 
ſiderably; but it will be found that trees 
planted with all their ſound roots will be 
the moſt proſperous in growth; for the re- 
ducing the roots with too much ſeverity, 
greatly weakens the tree; and, as every one 
muſt know, that all plants and trees receive 
invigoration, and their moſt eflential nouriſh- 
ment from the roots and fibres; ſo that it is 
certainly an act of high imprudence to de- 
ſtroy the roots of any tree that are good and 
ſound in every reſpect, and wait a conſider- 
able time for new ones, when we are actually 


poſſeſſed of a ſufficiency that are good; it is 


therefore conſequently the ſaſeſt way to leave 
all the good roots, and only retreach ble-. 


miſhed and decayed ones, as already obſerved... 


And with regard to the preparation of che 
head of the trees previous to Planting, the: 
principal care is to trim off ſtragglns thoots: 
and branches from the ſtem, leaving the head 
for the generality entire, only juſt retrenching 


very irregular branches, and ſhortening any 


very long ſtragglers; and always ſuffer tlie 
main or leading top ſhoot to remain at length, 


{mall fibres are ſhrunk or dried, it will be ot 
much advantage in the firſt growth of the 
8 | 


to aſpire in height as faſt as poſſible, particu- 
| | 50 | larly 


„ latly foreſt- trees, and all others that we de- neral ſhortening, of fruit- trees in particular, 
fign ſhall grow to a lofty ſtature, for in this] you would thereby, in moſt forts, cut off .be 
conſiſts their beauty and worth. very parts where fruit would have been ſoon 

With reſpect to fruit-trees, however, ſome-| firſt produced; and probably caſt the tree two 
times a more accurate regulation of the head or three years growth to furniſh new branches. 
preparatory to Planting may be requiſite, equal to thoſe cut away, as well as retard its 
more particularly dwarſs for eſpaliers and 5 proportion. And it oſten happens 
walls. For example, if the fruit-tree is taken dy ſuch a general amputation of the branches 
from the nurſery at one year old from the bud- of all new planted trees at the time of Plantin 
ng_ grafting, and with its firſt ſhoot from | they, for want of branches to collect vege 

ing and grafting entire, this firſt ſhoot | tive nouriſhment, either make very little pro- 
muſt neceſſarily be ſhortened or headed down | greſs in ſhooting for two or three years after ; 
to force out lateral wood below, to furniſh the | or ſometimes, when they do ſhoot, throw out 
bottom properly; but obſerving this heading | a profuſion of unneceflary wood from the re- 
down is not neceſſary at the time of Planting, | maining eyes or buds. 
and is moſt eligible to plant the tree with its For, as we formerly obſerved, thacalthough. 
faid firſt head entire, to remain till ſpring, | ſhortening the branches of fruit · trees in par- 
until the tree has taken freſh root and begins | cular is ſometimes proper in young trees of 
to ſhoot; for the head remaining will greatly fone or two years old from budding or graſt- 
ote the rooting : then in March or be- ing, to force out a ſupply of lateral wood to 
ginning of April, tree having taken root, | furniſh the firſt reguler formation of the head, 
as you will obſerve by its effort for ſhooting | more particularly dwarfs for eſpaliers and 
at top, head it down within half a foot, or | walls, yet if you are about to tranſplant the 
fave or fix eyes of the inſertion of the bud or | tree, and the operation of heading being ne- 
2 and the ſhoot ſo headed will throw out, | ceſſary as above, it ought not to be done til} 
om its remaining lower eyes, ſeveral lateral | after the tree is planted, and.has begun to take 
branches the enſuing ſummer. root and make an effort for ſhooting in March 
On the other hand, if the fruit-tree is two, | or beginning of April; for when headed down 
three, or more years old from the * and | at Planting, they, for want of the head, rarely 
grafting, and the firſt ſhoots were headed down | either ſtrike root or ſhoot at top ſo freely. 
in the nurſery at the proper time, and that in Therefore if young fruit-trees at Planting, - 
conſequence thereof, produced ſeveral lateral | whether dwarfs or ſtandards, are furniſhed 
ſhoots, to give the head its firſt formation ; or | with five or fix or more good regular princi- 
even if the tree has ſtood long enough to form | pal branches, of one, two, or more years” 
a good full head, it is proper in both cafes to | growth, it would be a great pity to retrench 
plant it with its whole head entire; only re- | any part of them, and disfigure the tree, either 
trenching any irregular branch, or any very | on the conſideration of ſtrengthening it, or to 
luxuriant ſhoot; or thin out the worſt of | force out more branches; particularly apples, 
ſuch as are evidently too cloſe or crowd- | pears, plums, and cherries, which ſhould at 
ed, leaving however all the regular branches, | all times be but ſparingly ſhortened ; and 
. to remain alſo at full length, | ſince ſeveral good branches being already ob- 
except juſt to reduce any very long ram-| tained in the proper parts to gwe the head 
bler contiſtent with the extent of the other | its firſt regular form, they will in their turn: 
| "Gy readily furniſh more; and if there is a va- 
or in new Planting trees it is very im- cancy in any part, it will be better to en- 
to retrench the branches too ſeverely, | deavour to fill it by ſtopping ſome of the 
and cut all that remains ſhort, as is very often | young ſhoots produced the ſummer after 
practiſed in tranſplantation, on a ſuppoſition Planting, by either pinching or pruning them 
ta ſtrengthen their roots, which however has| in May or june the ſame year to three * 
often the contrary effect; for the branches and ſ four eyes, or cut them down to that length 
leaves imbibe the refreſhing influence of the | in winter or you following.—Some fruit- 
| air, &c. which being conveyed to the roots, | trees, however, ſuch as peaches, nectarines, 
proves nutrimental, and contributes exceed- | &c. againſt walls, require moſt of their young 
» | ingly towards vegetation, and conſequently} ſhoots to be ſhortened annually;—But for 
promotes the rooting afreſh more expediti- gore particula ts of all che ſorts, ſee tlieir re- 
| oully and effetually ; and until this is well ſpeCtive genera. | 

elected, the tree will make but little progreſs Standard fruit-trees; when deſigned they 

iu its top growth. ſhall form ſpreading heads, branching out 

a Belides, by a ſevere retrenching, and a ge- near the top of the fem regularly all around, 

9 wy | they, 
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they if grafted high in the ſtem, mu}, Hl. e 
the dwarfs, have alſo the firſt thoot from the 


budding or graſting. headed down to four or 


| * 
N "# * 
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main entire, ſhoot up, and branch accord. 
ing to nature ; and they will natorally form 


five eyes, to force out a ſet of lateral pang a regular head, ſome forts hemiſpherically, 
near the inſertion of the bud or graft; or, if{ others more of the pyramidal, or tonic figure. 


the — — budding was performed near | 


the gro and the firſt ſhoot trained to a 
proper height for a ſlem, and if required to 
have a ſpreading head, it may alſo be topped 
at the deſired height, to throw out a ſupply 
of lateral branches each way, near the head 


of the ſtem, as above ſaid ; but ſometimes, 


when the farſt heading, in either of the above 
methods, does not furniſh a proper ſupply of 
branches to give the head its firſt proper for- 
mation, a ſecond heading is occaſionally per- 
formed the next ſpring, upon the ſhoots pro- 
duced from the firſt. 

Obſerving, however, that all the above 
works of heading ſtandard fruit-trees, in par- 
ticular, ſhould always be performed in the 
nurſery, a year or two, or more, 3 to 
final tranſplantation into tie 55 n or or- 
chard, that the trees may be furniſhed with 
ſeveral regular branches to form a head, at 
the time of Planting ; and, as before obſerved, 
it is proper to plant it with all its ſaid head 
entire; except reducing ſuch irregular growths 
as already mentioned, fo leaving all the regu- 
lar branches at their length, ſuffering the 
whole to ſhoot up, and branch away in their 
own way; and they will annually advance in 
A and gradually furniſh laterals to fill 

ſpread the head proportionably. 

But remarking particularly, that ſtandard- 
fruit- trees, having been previoufly headed in 
the nurſery a year or two or more before, and 
in conſequence are now furniſhed with ſeve- 
ral regular branches of one, two, three, or 
more years growth, they ſhould on no conſi- 
deration be either retrenched or fthortened, 
neither at planting nor afterwards, for the 
reaſons before given ; and alfs that as moſt 
ſruit- trees begin to bloſſom and bear firſt to- 
wards the upper parts of the branches, more 
particularly apples, pears, plums, and cher- 
ries, which always produce their fruit upon 
ſhort ſhoots called puer or fruit-buds, that 
moſtly riſe firſt towards the ends of the 
bra but which in this ſhortening would 
all be cut away, and retard the bearing rwo 
or three years, befides all the other difadvan- 
tages above mentioned. Wa es 

But when ſtandard' fruit-trees are required 
to aſpire more conſiderably in height, rather 
ſomewhat pyramidal, or conic ways, than 
horizontally, no heading at all need be 
practiſed, neither in the nurſery, nor at the 
time of final planting, but the whole, quite 


| As to foreſt trees, &c, their preparation, 
previous to Planting, after being drawn out 
of the nurſery, is only to trim the blemiſhed 
roots, as before obſerved, and prone off all 
branches from the lower part of the ſlem, 
cutting the lower ones cloſe,. the others to 
two, three, or four inches, particularly tlie 
deciduous kinds, leaving the head always to- 
lerably branchy, and moſtly entire; not to 
trim away all the branches to one leading 
ſhoor” only, asis often practiſed, but leave a 
proportionable thare of the upper more pee 
branches, to form ſome tolerable head, and 
only juſt retrenching the lower ſtragglers, very 
long rambling luxuriants, and very irregular 
growths, to preſerve a little regularity ; being 
particularly careful to leave always the top or 
leading ſhoot perfectly entire, unleſs it is de- 
cayed, ot is very crooked, bending much 
downwards, &. in which caſes, if any ſtraight 
ſhoot is conveniently ſituated, the crooked 
part may be retrenched down to the ſtraight 
ſhoot, which leave entire to run up iti height, 
as without a leader a tree can never aſpire to 
any conſiderable ſtature ; for the leader, by 
its annual erect ſhoot, dually increaſes the 
length of the flem, and, as it advances, ſends 
out a ſupply of laterals to furniih the head, 
| branching and ſpreading in proportion, ac- 
3 to the natural growth of he reſpective 
107Tts. 
| But in planting tall trees, where deſigned 
to form ſhade, ſhelter, or blind, as ſoon as 
| Poffible, very little reduction of the branches 
of the head may be neceſſaty, only to reduce 
ng Por irregular growers, *: 

owever, in removing pretty large trees 
of any fort, wick confiderable heads, eſpe- 
cially of a very ſpreading or crowded nature, 
t may be proper to reduce the whole regular- 
z. both in ſome proportion to the root, and 


to incommode it after Planting; in Which 
| caſes, it may be neceſſary, as juſt above ob- 
ſerved, to retrench, or reduce ſome of the 
moſt extenſive lower branches, thin out ſome 
where much crowded, and reduce others down. 
to ſome convenient lateral branch they may 
ſupport, ſo as each reduced branch may, not- 
withſtanding its reduction, terminate in a 
leader, having its top entire, not to exhibit 
naked ends branches, ſtanding up like 
ſtumps. C ing, however, in fuch large 


trees, that the above reduction ſhould be o 


judicious, 


502 


; from che budding or graſting, fuffered to te- 


that the winds may not have too much power 


— , 
a. — 
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Judicious, as the remaining branches may ſtill 


exhibit a moderately full, and ſomewhat re- 
gular head. E | #3 

With reſpe& to the preparation for plant- 
ing of all the ſhrub kind, only juſt trim ſtrag- 
pling under branches and ſhoots from the 
ower part of the ſtem, retrench luxuriants 
of the heads that ſeem to ſhoot away very ir- 
regularly and vigorouſly, at the expenſe of 
the neighbouring branches, and reduce long 
2 &c. juſt to preſerve a little regu- 

rity. 

All new planted tall trees ſhould generally 


de ſtaked as ſoon as planted, in order to fup- 


port them ſteady _ where, till well rooted, 


and have ſomewhat eſtabliſhed their roots, that 


tempeſtuous winds may not overſet, or other- 
wiſe incommode them ; particularly all trees 
of fix, eight, or ten feet high, and upwards ; 
one tall — ſtake to each tree, or more, if 
the trees are of large ſize, ſharpening the 
lower ends, and drive them firmly into the 
ground near the ſtem; or, if larger trees, 
place it ſlant-ways, at a little diſtance, fo as 
its top reach the upper part of the ſtem, on 
the oppoſite fide to that moſt expoſed to the 
winds, in which it will have the greateſt ef- 
fe ; but large trees, with full heads, ſhould 
generally have very tall ſtrong ſtakes, three to 
each tree, placed triangular ways, alſo in an 
oblique or flanting direction. Having, how- 
ever, fixed the 3 in eicher of the methods, 
as the trees ſhall require, then directly pro- 
ceed to bind the ſtem of the trees firmly to the 
ſtakes, © previouſly wrapping ſome ſoft ſub- 
ſtance, ſuch as hay-bands, &c. round the 
ſtem, at the part where it is to be- faſtened to 
the ſtakes, in order to ſave the bark from be- 
ing rubbed off againſt the ſtakes, by the mo- 
tion of the winds; which is more particu- 
tarly neceſſary to tall plants that are much ex- 
poſed: ſo having ſome ſtrong bandages, ſuch 
as rope-yarn, or the like, ot for ſmaller plants 
ſome tough oſier or other withy kind, then 
bringing the ſtem and ſtakes cloſe, ſo as to 
preſerve fliil the ereA poſition of the plant, 
bind chem firmly together, by drawing the ban- 
dage round the ſtakes, and about the ſtem, over 
the hay wrapping, if any, and faſten it ſo 
ſecurely, as to a 4 
the ſtake and ſtem of the tree. 

But large trees, of ſome conſiderable ſta- 


ture, with full heads, are often ſupported alſo 


with ropes ſuſpended from the top of the ſtem, 
three different ways, ſtraining them tight, and 
the end of each rope ſtaked 2 wn to 
the ground; ſo that, whatſoever way the wind 
blows, the ropes will ſtay the tree ſtill in its 
upright poſition, | 


it of no motion between 
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Such new planted trees as are expoſed to 
cattle, ſhould each be well fortified all round 
the ſtem with thorn buſhes, 71 

The general Planting ſeaſon, for all ſorts 
of trees, is autumn and ſpring, i. e. the au- 
tumnal Planting being from the beginning of 
the decay of the leaf, in October, until De- 
cember; though ever-greens may be begun to 
be tranſplant keg. roger middle or latter 
end of September, and continued till Decem< 
ber aforeſaid.” And for the ſpring Planting, 
February and March is the principal time, but 
may be continued occaſionally until April; 
. ſeveral ſorts of tender young ever-greens 
ſucceed beſt when planted: 2 of 
that month. - 7 e * 1 ' 

However, to thoſe perſons that have much 
Planting or other buſineſs in hand, I would 
obſerve, that Planting need not be confined 
particularly.to autumn and ſpring; for alt 
hardy kinds, both fruit-trecs, foreſt- trees, 
ſhrubs, &c. may be planted occaſionally, al- 
moſt any time, in open weather, from o- 
ber till March, eſpecially in all moderately 
dry ſoils, with good ſucceſs. + 

Planting, however, forward in autumn, is 
of ſome advantage, as the trees will have 
ume to root more firmly, ready for the enſu- 
ing ſpring ſhoot, as well as be able to ſtand 
the drought of ſpring and ſummer ſome what 
better than thoſe planted later. 

But in very humid ſoils, where water is 
apt to follow the ſpade in winter, it is eligi- 
ble 3 to plant forward in autumn, or 
not till ſpring ; but rather principally the laſt 
mentioned ſeaſon, toward the latter end of 
February, or in March, 

Farther Obſervations, particularly in Planting 
| herbaceous Plants. 

In preparing to plant herbaceous fibrous- 
rooted plants, our firſt principal care is to 
remove them with good roots: young ſced- 
lings, &c, eſpecially require particular care in 
drawing them with proper roots. When they 
are to be taken all clean up, they: may be rea- 
dily looſened and raiſed out of the earth with 
ſome inſtrument, with all their fibres entire; 
but when they are only to be thinned, they do 
not admit of this, becauſe jt would diſturb the 
remaining plants, ſo muſt be drawn out by 
hand carefully, with as much root as pofltble. 

Many forts of fibrous-rooted plants, how- 
ever, being ſo hardy, and apt 40 grow, that 
if taken up almoſt any how, with a little root, 
they will often ſtrike : it is nevertheleſs ad- 
viſable to uſe care in drawing all - forts for 
Planting, with tolerable roots, as they will 
in proportion make more progreſs in their 
future growth. And as to any trimming pre- 


paratory 
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paratory to Planting, very little is wanted, 
only in ſome ſorts, juſt ſhortening very long 
naked ſpindly roots, and trimming any ſtrag 
gling fibres; though in numbers of 1 | 
this tribe hardly any trimming at all is re 
quired, neither in root nor top; all of which 
however, you will be able to regulate accord- 
ing to obſervation, agreeable to the hints here 
exhibited, and in the culture of the reſpective 


articles. h 2 F 4% * 1 
modious and expeditious mode 
Off- 


The moſt com 
of Planting herbaceous ſeedlings, flips, 

ſets, cuttings, &c. is be e as already ob- 
ferved in Planting by Dibble; and for ſuch as 
have been previouſly pricked out in nurſery- 
rows, many ſorts may be drawn with little 
balls, when required, and holed-in with a 
trowel, ſpecially numbers of the choiceſt 
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large plants of advanced growth might be 
tranſplanted in that ſeaſon, according as they 
may be required for different parpoſes, as is 
always hinted in the culture of the varions 
forts; and many hardy kinds even in winter, 
in mild open weather, when occaſfionall 

wanted; for moſt, of this tribe of plants rea- 
dily and expeditiouſly take fref-rootat almoſt 
any ſeaſon, in mild weather; chuſing generally 
moiſt weather in ſpring and ſummer, but e- 
ſpecially from April until September; and 
chiefly dry weather for winter Plantiug: ob- 
ſerving likewiſe in the ſpring and ſummer 
Planting, it is any ive a mode- 

rate watering as ſoon as planted, but eſpeci- 
ally in ſummer, unleſs it ſhould happen to rain 
hard enough to deſcend to the roots ; other- 
wiſe a little water to ſettle the earth cloſe to 


flowery tribe; but almoſt all ſorts of pricked- 
out herbaceous fibrous- rooted plants may either 
be drawn with full roots, and planted by dib 
ble, or with balls of earth, and holed in by 
trowel, as ſhall ſeem moſt convenient accord- 
ing to the nature of the plants. 
| . ſorts of fibrous-rooted plants may be 
planted out at once, where they are finally to 
remain, particularly all long ſpindly-rooted 
kinds; likewiſe numerous others of the more 
fibry-rooted forts may alſo be planted out 
finally from the ſeed-bed, provided the ground 


the roots is of very eſſential ſervice. 
As to planting herbaceous bulbous-rooted 


plants, ſuch as hyacinths, narciſſus, tulips, 


| and all others of the bulbous tribe, they ought 


not generally to be removed but only in ſum 


| mer, when their ſtalks, leaves, and fibres of 


the bulbs decay; for -theſe parts of bulbous 
plants always decay annually in fummer, ſoon 
after they have flowered and ripened ſeeds ;. 
but the bulbs themſelves are perpetuated ; ſo 
that the above period is the moſt proper time to 
plant out ſeedlings and off-ſets of theſe ſorts 


is ready for their reception: yet I would ob- previoully into nurſery beds for two or three 


ſerve, when the ground is not ready to receive | y 


them for ſome confiderable time, it will be 
eligible to thin out a quantity from the feed- 
bed, and prick them in nurſery rows five or 
{11x inches aſunder, to remain a month or ſix 
weeks, or ſome two or three months, or 
longer, till the ground is ready for their re- 
ception, whereby they will acquire good roots, 
and a robuſt firm growth, in order for final 
tranſplantation, in autumn or ſpring: whereas 
when they all remain long in the ſeed- bed, 
they, by ſtanding ſo cloſe, draw each other up 
very ſlender a weak, and never make near 


ſo good plants as thoſe previouſly thinned and |g 


pricked out at fmall diſtances; which, after 
growing a month or two in nurſery rows, will 
all readily riſe with full roots for final Plant- 
ing, and many forts alſo with good balls of 
earth where neceſſary, which may be more 
particularly requiſite to fome of the choice, 
flowery tribe. 


The ſeaſon for Planting moſt herbaceous | g 


hbrous-rooted plants is any time in ſpring and 
autumn, alſo occaſionally in ſummer, eſpe- 
cially in pricking out young ſeedlings, both 
annuals and perennials, of the fpring ſowing, 
and in flips and cuttings of older perennial 
plants; and likewiſe, on particular occaſions, 


ears or more, to acquire a proper age and 
ze for flowering, then tranſplanted finally: it 
is alſo the moſt proper period for tranſplam- 
ing full-grown bulbs, either from one place to 
another directly, or to take them up to keep 
for autumn and ſpring Planting. 

For it ſhould be obierved of thoſe bulbous 
kinds, that if removed'for Planting out of the 
proper ſeaſons as above, either before they 
flower, in ſpring or ſummer, &c. or aſter the 
flowering is paſt, in autumn or winter, if they 
have remained long enough to have ſtruck 
freſh fibres into the ground, it would either 
reatly retard, or ie ral ſorts entirely pre- 
vent their flowering the enſuing ſeaſon; or 
others would not flower in tolerable perfec- 
tion, ſo that where any, on particular occur- 
rences are removed for Planting unſeaſonably, 
as above, they ſhould be replanted again d. 
rely, or as ſoon as poſſible, for at this pe- 
riod of removal, if retained long out of the 
round, they would ſhrink and diminiſh in 
ſie conſiderably: r | 

All bulbous-rooted plants taken up at the 
above time of the decay of the ſtalks, leaves, 
and fibres, may either be planted again di- 
rectly, or in moſt ſorts. kept till September, 
October, or November, and then planted ; 


* 


which. 
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which for the choiceſt kings is the moſt cli-! 
gible practice, .as obſerved in their culture: 
and in order to have a late bloom à few may 
alſo be retaĩneil out of ground till ſpring, about 
January or February; but plant the principal 
always in autumn, about October and No- 
vembet. | : 
Bulbgus roots are planted two or three dif- 
ferent. ways, as by dibble, by drilligg-in, and 
by bedding-in., See each of thele methods as 
exhibited ſeparately under this article, PLAx r- 
ING. Sec alſo BuLBus. | | | 
Chooſe always dry weather for Planting; 
moſt kinds of bulbs, efpecially all the choice 
Kinds. * 0 | , 
PLASHING HEDGES, the work of lay- 
ing down the ſtems and branches of old run 
up open hedges 
thicken them . &c. | 
This work, though rather more generally: 
applicable in agricuiture buſineſs than in pare 
dening, is alſo ſometimes neceſſary to be 
in gardens, having outward hedge-tcnces that | 
have been permitted to run up in rude growth, 
naked and below; and which is retarm- 
<d and reduced to order, by a proper trimming 
thinning, cutting and laying down the gene- 
ral ſtems and branches flantinghy along accord- 


ny to the range of the hedg 

left upright ; aſbſting in this with the hedge- 
bill in occaſionally cutting or gaſhing the 
larger ſtubborn growths, towards the lower 
parts on the upper fide, by an oblique. ſtroke 
of the bill, cutting them flantingly, leſs or 
more, according as it may ſeem neceſſary, in 


borizomally, to cloſe and 


e, between others 
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This work. is performed occaſionally to any 


forts af common. deciduous hedges: ab White- 
thorn, black-thorn, elm, beech, &. and the 
why 4% ſeaſon is any ume from the fall of the 
leaf n autumn till March or April, at fartheſt. 
When proceeding in this buſineſa, it is often 
neceflary, in very diſorderly rough hedges, pre. 
vioully ta trim or lap oft much of the aut ward 
and over-growing rude branches, and large nak- 
ed wood, and evidently fuperabundant growths, 
below and above ; and as the Plather goes on, 
fixing on ſome. of the ſtrongeſt upright hedge. 
{tems to leave at moderate diſtances, for grow- 
ing ſtakes as aforeſaid, cut down to the. pro- 
per height, ea the ſame time in che 
pla ſhing or laying the moſt. branchy wood, 
and with the hedge-bill, cutting or gaſhing 
occasionally ſuch of the larger ſtems and 
branches that are not other wite plant enou 
to admit of Plaſhing eligibly ; bringing the 
whole down. in a regular gradation one after 
the other, Plaſh or = them properly along 
ſomewhat horizontally hetween the uprights, 
ſome nearly cloſe down, or with the bruſh 
| parts more or leſs towards the ground to clofe 
the. lower vacancies. and fill the bottom pro- 
perly, others over theſe; all arranged long- 
ways conformable to the range of the hedge, 
lopping off any very diſorderly, or over abun- 
nt and impliable parts, either laterally or 
terminally; ſo continue the Plaſhing one over 
the other in the ſame regular order het ween 
the ſtanding uprights, to the intended height, 
as the hed, admits, driving down other 


| ſtakes occaſionally in places where required: 


order to render them pliable or yi to| more eſfectually io fix the plaſhed ſtems and 
Plaſh, or lay down horizontally longways| branches; aud thus proceeding with ſome de- 
between others of the ſtrongeſt ſlems left in{ gree of regularity, the whole is formed equally 


upright growth in the order of ſtakes ; and 
at 

lateral branches; and thus proceeding in a 
regular manner, it cloſes all lower vacancies, 


and thickens the whole regularly from. bottom: 
in its proper. moderate height of: 


to the to 
three or four feet, or hule more or leis, ac- 
cording to the growgh of the o in its-gil- 
orderly ſtate; Which if run up tall, and naked 
below, is reduced lower accordingly in the 
Plaſhing in the above proportion; and hereb 
the whole, if the Plaſhing is properly exe- 
cvicd, will form a cloſe impenetrable hedge. 
In performing this work, ſome-of the main 
upright ſtems. of the hedge are left in erect 
growth at ſmall diftances, as the Plaſher pro- 
ceecs-10- the buſineſs, as growing ſtakes, be- 
tween which to plaſh, and lay the others and 
the general branches horizomally as. before 
ſuggeſled, aſſiſted occaſionally by other ſtakes 
eriven down in the hedge- r.] as.xcquired. 


ſame time Plaſhing in all the ſmaller; 


Y: 


p 


cloſe and full from the bottom upwards, three, 
tour, or fve fcet high, as the nature of the 
hedge allows, or as may be thought neceſlary, 
whereby to have the —— the moſt effectu- 
ally fencible. 

Then the work is generally finiſhed by 
trimming all irregularities at fades and top, 
with the proper hedge-bill,.ſtriking off all the 
too projecting and ſtraggling parts below and 
above, both to give 2 cloſe regular 
appearance, and that it may ſhoot more et- 
tectually in a cloſe thickening growth. 

PLATAN US, Plaue Tree, 

This genus conſiſts of lofty deciduous trees, 
of high repute for their ſingularly. beautiful 
growth and luxuriant foliage; being delgl1:- 
tul-trees for all ornamental-plantations, and 
for affording, ſhade; alſo as toreſt or timber- 
trees, they growing remarkably ſtraight to a 
conhderable height and magnitude; adorned 


| with very large ſimple, palmated aud lobated 


leaves, 


| 


- 
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euves , from ſix to twelve or fourteen inches 
broad, but very ſmall monccious flowers, 
collected into cloſe globular heads, ſucceeded 
by numerous ſeeds, digeſted into large round 
rou h balls. ih : 
Gia ſs and Order, Monecia Polyandria. 
Charatters.} CALvx, male and female, 
ſmall flowers apart on the ſame plant, 
the male florets digeſted into globular katkins, 
having wet ep cups; and females collect- 
ad into a large roundiſh ball, having very 
ſmall ſcaly calyxes.  CoRoLLA in the males 
is ſcarcely diſcernible, and in the females 
each floret having many ſmall concave 
tals. STAMINA, numerous, ſmall, oblong, 
coloured filaments, having four-cornered an- 
theræ. PrsTILLUM, ſeveral ſubulated ger- 
mina, having ſubulated ſtyles, and recurved 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none; numerous 
roundiſh ſeeds, ſurrounded with down, and 
collected into round bard balls. 

There are only two real ſpecies, which, 
however, compriſe ſome varieties, all of which 
are deciduous, and of hardy growth. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. PLATANUS or:entalis. 

Eaftern Afratic Plane-Tree.] Riſes witha very 
ſtraight,. ſmooth, branching ſtem, to a great 
height; palmated leaves, fix or eight inches 
long, and as much broad, divided into five 
large ſegments, having the ſide ones cut into 
two ſmalfer, green above, and pale under- 
neath; and long pendulous pedunculi, each 
ſuſtaining ſeveral round heads of cloſe- ſitting, 
very ſmall flowers; ſucceeded by numerous 
downy ſeeds, collected iato round, rough, 
hard balls. ! 

Ii is a native of Aſia, and many parts of 
the Eaſt, and grows in great plenty in the 
Levant. 

Varieties of this are, 

Spaniſh, or middle Plane Tree. Having 
remarkably large leaves divided into three or 
hive narrower ſegments or lobes. ; 

Maple-leaved Plane Tree. — Having ſmall- 
er leaves, ſomewhat lobated into five ſeg- 
ments, refembling the greater-maple leaf. 

2. PLATANUS occidentalis. 


\ 


* 


Weftern American Plane Tree. Riſes with a 
ſtraight ſmooth ſem, to a great height, branch+ | 


in g widely around; lobated leaves, ſevenor eight 
inches long, and from nine or ten, to * 
or fourteen broad, divided into three large 
lobes; and very ſmall lowers, collected into 
round heads, ſucceeded by round, rough, 
balls of feed. It is a native of Virginia, and 
other parts of North America, where it at- 
tams an enormous fize, and is remarkable for 


having its tem all of an equal girt for a 


: 


| 


\ 
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| 


| 
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confiderable length; and we have an account 
of ſome trees being eight or nine yards in cir- 
cumference, and when felled, afforded twenty 
loads of wood. E 

All theſe” elegant trees are of hardy tem- 
perature ; ſo as to proſper here in any com- 
mon ſoil; and expoſure in our open Monit. 
tions, &c. and are ſome of the moſt deſi- 


of 


'reble trees of the deciduous tribe; were 


in ſingular eſteem among the ancients of the 
Eaſt for their extraordinary beauty and de- 
8 ſhade they afforded by their noble 
oliage. 

The leaves commonly expand in May, and 
fall off early in autumn; and the flowers ap- 
pear in ſpring, a little before the leaves, be- 
ing Nen by ſeeds, which, in fine ſea- 
ſons, frequently ripen here in September, 
produced in round, rough, hard balls, ſuſpend- 
ed on long pendulous peduncles effecting a 
curious ſingularity. | 

As to the uſes of theſe fine trees in gar- 

dening, they have ſingular merit for all. 
ornamental plantations; their ſtraight growth, 
regular branching heads, and lofty ſtature 
they attain,. together with the extraordinary 
breadth of their laxuriant leaves, render them 
extremely defirable furniture to adorn ave- 
nues, lawns, parks, and woods; ſome dif- 
poſed in ranges; ſome as ſingle ſtandards; 
others in clumps; ſome in groves, . &c. 
and are moſt excellent for thade; for it is 
obſervable, that no tree is better calculated to 
defend us from the heat of the ſun in ſum- 
mer, by its noble ſpreading foliage, and to 
admit the ſun's rays more freely in winter, on 
account of the diſtance of its branches, which, 
in moſt different ſorts of trees, is always in 
proportion to the ſize of the leaves. 
They may alſo be employed m the col-- 
lection of foreſt-trees, in woods, to grow up 
to timber, in which they will alſo prove ad- 
vantageous in time. 

In thort, theſe noble trees claim the eſteem 
of every one concerned in plantations of every 
kind; but more particularly in extenfive. 
works, where they may be ſo variouſly dit- 
poſed, as to have a charming effect. 
| Therr Propagation. 

The propagation of theſe trees, is by ſeed, 
layers, and cutting. 

By Seed. The ſeeds frequently ripen in 
theſe parts, and are alſo. procured from other 
countries, and may be obtained of the nur- 
ſerymen, or ſeedfmen ;. obſerving, the beſt 


ſeaſon for ſowing them is autumn, if they can 
be then poſſibly procured, otherwiſe in the 


ſpring ;—chuling, a ſomewhat lightiſh, meitow 
ed 


foil; and having dug ths ground, and rak 


* 
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it fane, form it into four feet wide beds, and 
either ſcatter the ſeeds evenly on the ſurface, 
and rake them in, or, previouſly with the 
back of a rake, turn the earth off the ſurface 
ncar half an inch d into the alleys; then 
fow the ſeed, and directly, with the rake 
turned the proper way, draw the earth evenly 
over the teeds, and trim the ſurface ſmooth ; 
many of the plants will rife in ſpring, and 
probably not generally till the ſpring follow- 
ing. When they are one-or two years old, 
plant them out in nurſery rows, two feet 
aſunder, and about half that diſtance in the 
lines; here to remain till of a proper ſize for 
tnal tranſplantation. : 
By Layers. —This method of propagation 
is very commonly practiſed in the. nurteries, 
in default of feed, and by which they moit 
readily grow; for which purpoſe, ſome ſtout 
plants for ſtools muſt be planted, which in a 
ear after muſt be headed down near the 
ottom, that they may throw out many ſhoots 
near the ground, convenient for laying; 
which, in the autumn after they are pro- 
duced, lay by flit-laying ; and by autumn af- 
ter, they will be well rooted, and form plants 
two or three feet high, fo may be ſeparated, 
and planted in nurſery rows, like the ſeed- 


p 1 
y Cuttings.—All the forts will take toler- 
ably by cutting off the ſtrong young ſhoots + 
but the Platanus eccidentalis more freely than 
the Oriental kind. Autumn, as ſoon as the 
leaf falls, is a proper ſeaſon, or occaſionally 
in the Spring; chuſing ſtrong. young ſhoots, 
and plant them in a moiſt ſoil; many of them 
will grow, and make tolerable plants by next 
autumn. bh 
It ſhould be remarked, that in order to con- 
tinue the diſtinction of the varieties more 
efteCtually, they ſhould be propagated eicher 
by layers or cuttings : for when railed from 
ſeed, thoſe of the reſpective ſpecies generally 
Xe | 
, PLEASURE - GARDEN, or Pleaſure- 
ground. 8 by 
The diſtri commonly called the Pleafure- 
ground, may be faid to comprehend all or- 
namental compartments, or diviſions of 
round and plantation, furrounding a noble 
lite, conſiſting of lawns, plantations of trees 
and ſhrubs, flower compartments, walks, 
pieces of water, &c. whether ſituated wholly 
within the ſpace generally conſidered as the 
Flcaſure-· garden, or extended over ha-ha's, 
or by other communications, to the adjacent 
fields, parks, paddocks, or other out-grounds. 
In defi for a Pleafure-ground, accord- 


terior diviſions of the 
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diſpoſition, in imitation of nature, all too 
formal works being almoſt aboliſhed, ſuch as 
long ſtraight walks, regular interſections, 
ſquare graſs plot, correſponding - parterres, 
quadrangular and angular ſpaces, incloſcd 
with high clipped bedges, &c. and other 
uniformities, as in ancient deſigus; and in- 
ſtead of which, confiſts now of rural open 
ſpaces of graſs ground, of varied forms and di- 
menſions, and winding walks, all bounded 
with plantations of trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, 
in various clumps, and other compartments, 
exhibited in a variety of amitative'rural forms, 
in curves, projections, openings, and cloſings, 
in imitation of a natural aſſemblage; not 
forming inclofures of hedges, &c. but having 
all che various plantations open to the walks 
and lawns; for example: a ſpacious open 
lawn, of graſs ground, beifig generally firſt 
preſented 3 on the front of the 
manſion, or main habitation, ſometimes 
widely extended in open ſpace on both fide; 
to admit of greater proſpect, &c. and ſome- 
times more contracted, towards the habitation 
widening gradually outward, and have each 
ide embellithed with plantations of thrubbery, 
groves, thickets; &. in clumps and other 
compartments, in {weeps, curves, and pro- 


Jections, towards the lawn, &c. with breaks 


or opens of graſs ſpaces at intervals,. between 
the plantation; together with ſerpentine 
gravel-walks, winding under the ſhade of the 
trees; extended plantations, being alſo carried 
round next the outer boundary of the ground, 
in various openings and cloſings, having 
gravel-walks winding through them, for 
ſhady and private walking; and in the in- 
ound is exhibited ſer- 
pentine winding walks, and elegant 1 
opens, atranging various ways, all bordered 
with ſhrubberies, and other tree and ſhrub 
plantations, flower compartments, &c. dii- 
poſed in a variety of different rural forms and 
dimenſions, in eaſy bendings, concaves, pro- 
jections, and ſtraight ranges, occationally ; 
with intervening breaks or opens of grats 
ground, arranging between the compartments 
of plantations, &c. both to promote rural di- 
verſity, and for communication and proſpect 
to the different diviſions; all the plantations 
being ſo. variouſly arranged, as gradually to 
diſcover new ſcenes, each furmihing freſli 
variety, both in the form of the deſigu in dif- 
ferent parts, as well as in the diſpoſition of 
the various trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, and 
„ther ornaments and diverſities. 

So that in deſigns for. a Pleaſure-ground, 
according to modern gardening, a tract of 


| 


- the 


ing to modern improvements, conſulting rural 


"# 


zround of any conſiderable extent may have 


- 
: 


the proſpect varied and diverſified exceedingly, 
in a beautiful repreſentation of art and nature, 
as that in paſſing from one compartment to 
another, ſtill new varieties preſent themſelves 
in the moſt agreeable manner ; and even if 
the figure of the ground is irregular, and its 
ſurface has many inequalities, in riſings and 
fallings, and other irregula 
may be improved without any great trouble 
of ſquaring and levelling, for by humouring 
the natural form, may cauſe even the ve 
irregularities to conceal their natural deformi- 
ties, and carry along with them an air of di- 
verſity and novelty, 

In theſe rural works, however, we ſhould 
not aboliſh entirely all appearance of art and 
uniforinity ; for theſe, when properly applied, 
gives an additional beauty and peculiar grace 
to all our natural productions, and ſets na- 
ture in the faireſt and moſt advantageous 
light. 

But ſome of our modern Pleaſure-gardens, 
in which rural deſign is copied to an ex- 
treme, are oſten very barren of variety and 
entertainment, as they frequently conſiſt onl 
of an extenſive graſs lawn, like a great field, 
having a running plantation of trees and 
ſhrubs all round, juſt broad enough to admit 
of a gravel walk, winding trough it in the 
ſerpentine way, in many ſhort twiſts and 
turns, and bordering at every turn alternately 
upon the outward Sree and the lawn ; which 
are continually obtruded upon the fight, ex- 
hibiting the ” proſpect over and over, 
without the leaſt variation, fo as that after 
having traverſed the walks all round this fort 
of Pleaſure- garden, we find no more variety 
or entertainment than at our firſt entrance, 
the whole having preſented itfelf at once 
at the firſt view; and we might often ſee as 
good a garden, ſometimes in a common field, 
that is bordered with any kind of plantation. 

Therefore, in laying" out a Pleature-gar- 
den, the deſigner ought to take particular 
care that the whole extent of his garden be 
not taken in at one view ; only exhibiting at 
firſt a large open lawn, or other ſpacious 
- open compartment, or grand walk, &c. ter- 
minated on each ſide with plantations of cu- 
110us trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, in compart- 
ments, exhibiting only ſome opens at inter- 
vals; and behind theſe have compartments 
of the like plantations, with graſs opens, 
| 3 3 water, and other ornaments; 

at a ſpectator will be agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find what terminated his role wh an 
introduction to new beauties and variety. 

But it is impoſſible to exhibit any regular 


I 
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agreeable to the prevailing modern deſigns, 


— 


rities, the whole 


| 
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rections for planning a Pleaſure-garden, 


being generally in ſome fancied natural imi- 
tation as aforeſaid ; as the plan may be varied 
exceedingly, according to the natural figure, 
poſition, and fituation of the ground and taſte 
of the defigner, ſo we can only give fome 


general hints. | / | 
General Shetch of the Deſign. 1 

In this we can only give the followin 
general ſketch, which may be varied accord- 
** the ſituation and extent of the ground. 
ith reſpect to the ſituation; this muſt 
conſequently be iminediately contiguous to 
the main houſe, whether high or low ſituat- 

ed; remarking, however, that a ſomewhat 
elevated ſituation, or the fide or ſummit of 
ſome very moderate riſing ground, is always 
the moſt, eligible on which to ere the chief 
habitation, arranging the Pleaſure - garden 
accordingly; ſuch an expoſure being the moſt 
deſirable, both for the beauty of the proſpect, 
and healthfulneſs of the air; a low level ſi- 
tuation, neither affording due proſpect of the 
garden, nor adjacent country, beſides being 
liable to unwholeſome dampneſs, and ſome- 
times inundation in winter: there are, how- 
ever, many level ſituations, forming plains 
or flats, that poſſeſs great advantages both 
of ſoil and proſpect, and the beauties of wa- 
ter, without too copious moiſture ; there are 
alſo ſometimes large tracts of ground, con- 
fiſting both of low and high ſituations, as 
level plains, hollows, eminences, and de- 
clivities, and other inequalities, which may 
be ſo improved, as to make a moſt defirable 
ſpot for a Pleaſure-garden, as the ſcene may 
be varied in the moſt beautiful manner 
imaginable. However, the choice of fituation 
and ſcope of ground is not always attainable, 
ſo every one will regulate his plan in the moſt. 
commodious manner poſſible, agreeable to 
the above hints. | 

The extent of a Pleafure-Ground may be 
various, according to that of the eſtate or pre- 
miſes, and of the quality and fortune, &c. 
of the owner ; ſo may be from even a quarter 


or half an acre, to thirty or forty or more. 


The ground ſhould previouſſy be fenced, 
which may be octaſionally a Wall, paling, 
or hedge, or ſome of each fort, as may 
be convenient, and in ſome parts a foffe 
or ha-ha, where neceflary to extend the pro- 
ſpe, either at the termination of a lawn, 
walk, or avenue; obſerving, the cloſe fences 
ſhould generally be concealed within fide, 
particularly the wall and paling fences, by 
a range of cloſe plantation, unleſs where the 
wall may be wanted for the culture of wall- 
fruit. But ſometimes, when a Pleafure- 
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ground atjoins to a fine park, paddock, or 


any agreeable proſpect, the boundary fence 
on that fide is often either a low hedge, ora 
ha-ha ; but many prefer the latter, eſpeciall 
.at the termination of any ſpacious open, bot 
to extend the proſpect more effeually, and 
give the garden an air of greater extent than 
x really has, at a diſtance, the ha-ha being 
ſank, nothing like a fence appears, fo that 
the adjacent park, fields, &c. appear to be 
connected with the garden. See WALLs, 
HEDGEs,. Fosst, &c. 

But with reſpect to the arrangement of 
the ſeveral diviſions, the fallowing general 
 Kketches are on a ſuppoſition of a conſiderable 
tract of ground; and if the plat of ground is 
ſmall, a greater ſimplicity of deſign muſt be 

obſerved in proportion. * 

Firſt, a noble open lawn of graſs ground 
is extended on one of the principal fronts of 
the manſion or main houſe, directed either 
towards the open fields, park, or adjacent 
. country, or towards the garden, if che ſitua - 
tion requires it; or may be extended a little 
more or leſs each way, according as the ſitua- 
tion and extent of ground may admit, or re- 

uire; but, if poſſible, always conſiderably 


moſt extenſive on the principal front; 


and ſhould be conſiderably wider than the 
houſe, if poſſible, and twice as long as broad 
at leaſt ; or if the ſcope of ground admits it, 
may even. be extended in length, as far as the 
extreme boundary of the garden; or carried 
over ha-ha's, to the adjacent park or paſture- 
grounds, &c. widening gradually in ſome va- 
ried order, from the houſe outward ; havin 
each ſide bounded by various plantations of 
trees, ſhrubs, and flowers; in groves, clumps, 
thickets, and other compartments, exhibited in 
a variety of rural forms, and dimenſions, in 
moderate concave and convex curves, and 
2828288 to break all appearance of too 
ſtiff uni formity; introducing alſo, between the 
plantations at intervals, breaks, or 0 of 
graſs- ground, communicating with the lawn 
and internal divifions, in ſome. places widel 

ſpread, in others more contracted ; leaving alſo 
tracts for ſerpentine gravel-walks, 'fome wind- 
ing-under the ſhade of the plantations, ſo con- 
ducted as to command views of the lawn, and 
the interior diviſions occaſionally ; obſerving, 
the homeward part of the plantation ſhould 
inclined alittle toward each wing of the houſe, 
that company may ſooner arrive in the walks 
of the thrubbery, wilderneſs, and groves, 
under the ſhade and ſhelter of the trees ; but 
the outward extenſion on each boundary 
ſhould widen gradually towards the extreme 
termination, to give an air of grandeur, and 
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admit of a full proſpect from and to the man. 
fon. Each boundary: being planted with a 
choice variety of ornamental trees and ſhrubs, 
deciduous, and ever-greens, arranged princi. 
pally in ſeparate clumps, and other compare. 
ments, alternately, ſome conſiſting wholly of 
lofty trees, arranged ſometimes in regular 
groves, and ſome iu groups or clumps, va- 
rioully ; other compartments being entirely 
of the ſhrub kind; and others conſiſting of 
trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous perennials to- 
gether ; in all of which, arranging the taller 
growth backward, and the lower forward, 
according to their gradation of height; em- 
delliſhing the fronts with the more curious 
low flowering ſhrubs. and ever-greens, in- 
terſperſed with various herbaceous floweri 
perennials, all open to the lawn and walks; 
and the termination of the lawn at the fartheſt 
extremity, if extended conſiderably outward 
to ſome agreeable proſpect, is generally con- 
tinued open the whole width, -by finking a 
ha-ha at the limits of the garden, to unite the 
view with the adjacent paſtures, plantations, 
and the open country, as well as admit of a 
view to and from the manſion, See 

AWN. Fi 5 

But ſometimes the termination of the 
lawn, in default of proſpect beyond the li- 
mits of the garden, or that it is neceſſary to 
conceal the garden from the view of perſons 
without, is by a plantation of ſtately trees, 
in gradual concaye, and convex ſweeps. 
Or ſmall lawns that extend immediately 
towards the garden, may be terminated by 
elegant ſhrubbery clumps, continued to the 
interior diviſion. However, for conſiderable 
lawns, extended outward to the utmoſt verge 
of the garden, that admit of any tolerable 
proſpect of the adjacent fields, &c. a foſſe 
or ha-ha termination, is, in ſome ſituations, 
the moſt eligible, in order to contiaue the pro- 
ſpect. See Fosst and Lawn, 

From the boundary plantation of the lawn, 
is continued the internal works, in a great va- 
riety of rural diviſions, in ſpacious walks and 
open ſpaces of graſs, bounded by ſhrubbery 
clumps, wilderneſs plantations, groves, thick- 
ets, &c. all in varied, elegant compartments, 
as before mentioned, to exhibit a grand rural 
imitation, diverſified in a variety of forms. 

In the | arrangement, the great art 1s 
to vary the proſpect of the different diviſions, 
ſo as they may variouſly preſent an air of no- 
velty, and ſource of convenience and cnter- 
tainment, _ 

Around towards the outer boundary fence, 
enerally arranged a plantation of trees 


- 


ſhrubs, in varied, caſy, concave (oo, 
| | a 


and projections next the garden, or lawn, &cc. 
and broad enough to admit of a ſerpentine 
gravel-walk, winding through the whole ex- 
tent, under cover of the trees and ſhrubs, for 
private and ſhady walking: varying the plan- 
tation in different degrees of thicket and open 
ings ber ng with here and there breaks 
and openings, for proſpect from the walks to 
the different parts of the garden and open 
country; and with opening or concave graſs 
ſpaces, bordering the walk at intervals for 
diverſity, and as places for ſeats, &c. under 
ſhade of the plantation. | 
In the more interior parts are exhibited 
magnificent walks, avenues, and graſs open- 
ings, ſome nearly ſtraight, others more or 
jel winding, arranging in different directions; 
and having each ſide embelliſhed with plan- 
tations, in ſhrubbery clumps, groves of trees, 
wilderneſs plantations, thickets, and flower 
compartments, diſtributed in various arrange- 
ments and diſtances, admitting intervals of 
graſs ground ſurrounding and communicating 
with the various plantation diviſions, in ſome 
places of conſiderable extent, in others more 
or leſs contracted, according to the diſtance and 
arrangement of the ſeveral clumps and other 
compartments of plantation, which ſhould be 
exhibited in a variety of windings, openings, 
and cloſings, from one degree of light and 
ſhade to another; introducing alſo grand open- 
ings, at intervals, between the principal diſtricts 
plantation, for views or proſpect, &c. and 
from the main walks and openings, have other 
ſmaller walks branching off at due diſtances, 
in a winding direction, to places of thade and 
retirement, amidſt the plantation, and for 
communication from one diviſion to another; 
exhibiting alſo opens of different figures and di- 
menſions, ſurrounded by clumps of trees and 
ſhrubs, ſerving ſome for receſſes, and places 
of ſhade, aforeſaid, others for garden editices, 
as temples, grottoes, rural ſeats, ſtatues, &c. 
and ſometimes for pieces of water; and if wa- 
ter from ſome upper ſpring or head, can be 
led in a winding courſe, through the lower 
parts, in gentle meanders, it will have a charm- 
ing effect; other internal diviſions appear with 
an air of grandeur and magnificence, by ex- 
hibiting a ſpacious opening of graſs ground. 
bounded by the nobleſt trees and thrubs, in 
various elegant clumps, groves, groups, and 
hp ranges; and the opening terminated 
by ſome fine open proſpect, noble piece of 
water, or ornamental building; and with gra- 
vel-walks, extending through the dend aas 
plantations, Another part ſhall appear more 
gay and ſprightly, n an elegant flow- 
cr-ground, deligned lomeywhat in the parterre 
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way, in various beds, borders, and other com- ; 
partments, furniſhed with the moſt curiaus 


flowers; and the boundary decorated with an 
arrangement of various he of the moſt 
beautiful flowering ſhrubs, and lively ever- 
greens, each clump alſo bordered with a va- 
riety of the herbaceous flowery tribe. 

Another divifion ſometimes preſents a wilder- 
neſs in irregular partitions of plantation, hav- 
ing intervening ſpaces of graſs. ground and 


2 walks, extending in various directions, 
0 


me by winding mazes or labyrinths, into 
openings formed in different parts amidſt the 
plantation, and to a grand one in the centre; 
the boundary plantations of this diviſion being 
ate in cloſe aſſemblage, with tracts of 
erpentine | walks between; ſome leading in 
private meanders towards the interior parts, 
or breaking out ſometimes into other walks 
that are open and ſpacious, both of graſs and 
gravel occaſionally, conducted alſo in ſerpen- 
tine turns, to cauſe the greater variety, hav- 
ing each fide bordered with plantations ot 
trees and ſhrubs, the talleſt behind, the lower 
growth in front ; and from theſe grand walks, 
others more narrow and clofe, branch off at 
intervals, in various windings, in ſome places 
being cloſely bordered with tall trees, to effect 
a gloomineſs and perfect ſhade ; the different 
walks leading now and then into circular 
openings of graſs in different parts, each be- 
ing ſurrounded with plantations as aforeſaid ; 
making alſo the principal walks terminate in 
a A opening in the centre of the wilder- 
neſs, in which may be ſome ornamental edi- 
fice, or fine piece of water, &c. furniſhing all 
the plantation compartments, with a good va- 
riety of trees and ſhrubs; the deciduous and 
ever-green kinds principally in ſeparateclumps, 
or quarters, interſperſed with various wood 
flowers promiſcuouſly, placing the more curt- 


ous kinds of ſhrubs and flowers towards the 


fronts next the walks and openings, conſpicu- 


ous to view. See WILDERNESS. 
Straight ranges of the moſt, ſtately trees 
are ſometimes arranged on graſs ground in 
different parts, in contraſt with irregular plan- 
tations ; and produce a moſt agreeable effect, 
which though prohibited in many modern 
deſigns, always exhibit an air of grandeur; 
bein arranged ſometimes in ſingle rows, ethers 
double, or two ranges at certain diſtances, 
forming a 1 75 walk or avenue; in other 
parts, ſeveral ranges together in che manner 
of groves: all of which being arranged on 
925 ground occaſionally in different ſitua- 
tions, will have a grand ornamental appear- 
ance, See AVENUE and GRovEs. 
Sometimes an outward diviton diſcovers a 
| ITY cloſe 
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hedges ; ſtraight avenues of trees in ranges, &c. 


courſe through the yale. 
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cloſe plantation of trees, like a thicket of wood-! 
land, arra in irregular afſemblage, moſtly 
cloſe and gloomy, reſembling the internal ar- 
ran t of a wood; ſometimes exhibiting 
r of light and ſhade, by open- 
ings and cloſings, having ſerpentine walks 
winding through every part, and ſometimes 
leading to openings in the midſt of the plan- 
tation. Others breaking out ſuddenly from 
the thicket into open proſpects of the other di- 
viſions; having all the walks bordered with 
flowering ſhrubs, hardy climbers, and vari- 
ous wood flowers that proſper under ſhade, 
and many common hardy ſhrubs, and herba- 
ceous plants ſcattered promiſcuouſly among the 
trees, to form more or lefs thicket, and cauſe 
diverſity-in the manner of a natural wood. 

In other parts are ſometimes diſcovered 
eminences, or riſing grounds, as an high ter- 
race, mount, ſteep declivity, or other ele- 
vated ſituation, having the ſides covered with 
graſs and compartments of plantation; and 
walks leading under the ſhade of trees by eaſy 
aſcents, to the top, where is preſented an ex- 
tenſive proſpect of the adjacent fields, cot- 
_ hamlets, and country around, as well as 

rd 
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a freſh and cooling air in ſummer. 

lar compartments and figures, in va- 
rious forms, are alſo fometimes introduced in 
fome extenfive grounds, for variety, in con- 
traſt with the irregular works, and ſtill to 
preſerve ſome appearance of the remains of 
ancient gardening; fuch as ftraight walks, 
verged with bo of flowers, &c. regular 
parterres, in flower borders; ſquare ſpaces, 
circles, and octagons, &c. incloſed with low 
clipped hedges ; hedge-work, formed into vari- 
ous devices; detached ever-greens, formed into 
pyramids and other regular figures; * 
graſs ſlopes, formed on the ſide of ſome dech- 
vity or riſing ground; elevated terraces; boſ- 
quets of trees, furrounded with low ever-green 


a little of each being judiciouſly diſpoſed in 
different fituations, may prove an agreeable 
variety, by 22 the ſcene, in contraſt 
with the rural works ato 

Sometimes a bleak declivity, or ſome rough 
hollow ground or vale, is made to exhibit a 
wild or uncultivated ſcene, by arrangin 
ſome ſcattered clumps of trees in the — } 
irregular aſſemblage; the intervals or ſpaces 
between being rough graſs ground, and here 
and there tufts of ſhrubby buthes, with ſome. 
times a gentle rill of water, winding along 
the bottom of the dechvity, or wittiog its 


Towards the lower parts of the garden, 


reſaid. 
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poſſible, in the moſt conſpicuous points of 
view contiguous to the termination; of the 
main lawn, or other ſpacious open, repre. 
ſenting fometimes a baſon, lake,  &c. and 
ſomerimes a natural river, winding ics courſe 
through different diviſions, and its termina- 
tion concealed by a curious turn, making it 
appear to loſe itſelf in the adjacent planta- 
tions. d 

With reſpect to the walks, theſe may be 
both of gravel, fand, and graſs, but princi- 
pally gravel for common walking; and graſs 
for occaſional walking in the heat of ſummer, 
which in dry hot weather may be more 
agreeable than the hard gravel-walks: there- 
fore ſome of each ſort is proper both for con- 
venience and-variety, _ 

Gravel-walks, however, -ſhould lead all 
round the garden and into the principal in- 
ternal diviſions, ſo as to have & and firm 
walking at all times of the year; when the 
graſs is too damp, as in winter and all wet 


weather. ' | 
Theſe gravel-walks ſhould be of propor- 
tional width, in different parts, according to 


the extent of the garden, 

As to the diſtribution of gravel walks: 
firſt a magnificent one, from fifteen to twenty 
or thirty feet wide, ſhould range immediately 
cloſe and parallel with the front of the houſe, 
and be conducted directly acroſs the lawn into 
the neareſt fide ſhrubbery and general planta- 
tion; where each fide being verged with ſpaces 
of graſs ground, and ſhrubbery clumps, &c. 
from this main gravel- walk, other ſmaller ones, 
from five to ten or twelve feet wide, ſhould 
branch off at proper intervals, directed in the 
ſerpentine way; ſome leading through the 
outer boundary plantation, as already hinted ; 
others into the central diviſions; and others 
carried along the front of the boundary plan- 
cation of the main lawn ; all of which walks 
being conduQted through and between the dif- 
ferent principal plantation, is highly requiſite, 
both for the convenience of * and retire- 
ment occaſionally, as well as to enjoy the va- 
riety of the different ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, 
and flowers, variouſly preſenting themſelves at 
different turnings: for . having va- 
rious {weeps, and windings, diſcovering on- 
ly a moderate length at once, every turn- 
ing produces new varieties; and ſhould like- 
wiſe be ſo contrived, as at proper intervals 
to diſcover openings for proſpect into diſ- 
ferent principal diviſions of the garden; 
having in ſome places the plantation of trees, 
ſhrubs, and flowers, bordering cloſe upon the 
walks ; in other parts, have on one fide of 
the walks conſiderable graſs ſpaces, running 


pieces of water are always exhibited where 


into 
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into the adjacent plantation, in one or more 
concave curves, to form the greater diverſity. 
And in ſome places the windings. of the 
walks ſhould be gradual and erate; in 
others exhibit ſudden turns, and grand ſweeps, 
cach turning exhibiting ſometimes ag + — 
ficent projection in the plantation, others 
ſome ſpacious opening, bordered with curious 
plants; other parts a cloſe thicket, which. 
ſometimes may ſeem to terminate the walk, 
when by a ſudden turn it breaks out all at; 
once into ſome grand open diviſion, ſpacious 
open walk, an avenue, or elegant piece af 
water, open grove, &c. And in other parts, 
a walk ſometimes ſuddenly divides into two 
or three divifions, leading different ways, in 
radual ſweeps, each ſeparation being formed 
by a projecting clump of ſhrubbery work, or 
group of trees, &c. and each diviſion of the 
| walk is conducted by varied ſerpentine turns, 
as ſoon to be concealed from the other, by the 
intervening plantation compartments. 
Sometimes, fimilar to the ancient deſigns, a 
ſpacious gravel walk is extended in a perpen- 
dicular line, immediately from the front of the 
habitation, dividing the lawn, or extended on 
both boundaries, and in other ſituations ; and 
with a wide border on each fide, either 
ſtraight, or ſometimes a liitle ſerpentined, 
and planted with the moſt curious low 
flowering ſhrubs, ever-greens, and herba- 
ceous flowering plants. 0 
All theſe gravel-walks ſhould be laid with 
the beſt, gravel, ſix or eight inches deep at 
leaſt; but if more the better. Sce GRAVEL 
and GRAVEL- WALKS. . | 


Graſs-walks may be conſidered as all the 


open graſs ſpaces, whether formed in the man- 
ner of walks, or as breaks or diviſions be- 
tween the various plantatians, all of which 
ſerving both for communication to different 
parts, and to render the ground more rurally 
ornamental, and for occatzonal walking in 
dry weather in ſummer ; but ſome tracts ot 
conſiderable width and length, formed into 
graſs-walks, leading to different diviſions, 
baving each: fide bounded with .clumps of 
trees, thrubs, and flowers, gives an air of 
grandeur to the garden, * ſmaller 
breaks, or opens o graſs, branching off be- 
tween the plantation compartments, as for- 
merly mentioned. 12 

The graſs ground of this garden may be 
formed, either. by ſowing graſs ſeed, or by 

yang it with turf, cut from ſome common 
or downs; but in very extenſive works turf- 
ing the whole would be a great expenſe ; 
therefore ſeed is the moſt eligible for the prin- 
cipal ſpaces in very large gardens. For the 


: 
to ſome vale below, may either form one en- 
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method. however of forming graſs- ground, 
both by ſeed and turfing, and for keeping the 
graſs in order, ſee GRass. © _ 1 | 
Water being fo ornamental in all garden 


duce it where poſſible ; but where it admits 
of a conſtant running ſtream, from ſome ad- 

jacent upper ſpring, its beauties may be ren- 
dered admirably fine, as it may be conducted 

in meanders through the garden, ſo as to ef- 
fect a beautiful aſſemblage of yerdure and 
water together; and if it ſhould be continued 


to any conſiderable length, one or more orna- 


mental Chineſe bridges may be carried over at 
convenient places, which will have a beautiful. 
effect, and ſerve for communication with the 
oppoſite diviſions, on each fide of the rivulet.. 
Caſcades, and other water-falls, have alſo a 
fine effect, where there are a conſtant plentiful, 
ſtream, and the ſituation proper to give the 
water a due fall, from a higher to a lower part, 
upon a parcel of rugged ſtones, to increaſe: 
the noiſe, and break and diſperſe the water. 
In ſome grounds, by their natural ſituation, 
water may be obtained ata moderate expenſe ; 
as ſometimes a coutiguous vale, or meadow.,. 
bounded by rifing ground, and with a brook 
or riyulet conſtantly running through it, may 
be eaſily thrown” into the moſt agreeable 
form; and ſometimes large ſprings iſſuing 
from an upper ground, and running down a 


moderate deſcent between two riſing grounds, 


tire lake, &c. or contrived, by making proper 
heads at diſtances, to form ſeveral lakes ſtrung 


together, as it were, one above another, up 


to the beginning of the ſpring ; each head may 
form a beautiful water-fall, or caſcade ; hav- 
ing the riſing grounds on each fide embelliſhed 
with clumps of plantation. | 

Lakes and artificial rivers may alſo be con- 
trived in a flat or level ground, where there 
are. any contiguous brooks that can be con- 
ducted to ſupply them with water. 

All pieces of water ſhould generally be 
contrived in a natural imitation, as much as 
the fituation will. admit ;. and its boundary 
on all ſides ſhould be graſs ground to ſome con- 
ſiderable width, floped off as eaſy as poſſible, 
correſpandiag wich the other adjacent graſs 
ground, to ks of a proſpect of the water at 
{ome diſtance. . 


water, ſome Babylonian, or Weeping. Wil- 
lows diſpoſed in particular ſituations, fiagly 
at diſtances, ſometimes in concave and pro- 


very agreeable effect in their long, bending, 


deſigns, no pains ſhould, be ſpared to intro- - 


On the verges of large compartments of 


jecting parts, terminations, &. Will have a 


arched branches, and numerous pendulous- 
þ | ſhoots, 
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ſhoots, ſuſpended over the water, in a locſe 


waving manner, | ſometimes ſweeping the 
- ſurface thereat; and when arrived to ſome 
conſiderable growth in their numerous low 
pendent branches, fuſpending all around, diſ- 
play an air of peculiar folemn grandeur. 

— 8 various compartments of ground in- 
tended for the different plantations, ſhould be 
digged or trenched for the reception of the 
plants ; particularly for all plantations of 
ſhrubbery, wilderneſs quarters, lower com- 
partments, &c. and the ground for clumps 
ſhould be raiſed above the common level, in a 
gentle ſwell ; eſpecially all detached com- 
partments, fuch as ſhru clumps, and 
flower partitions; and moſt other detached 


compartments of ground for any kind of orna- 


mental plantation in gardens, ſhould gene- 
rally be raiſed in a moderate rounding fwell, 
gradually from each ſide to the middle; or 
tor any continued fide plantation it may be 
raiſed in a gentle flope ; for the ſwelling and 
ſloping figure always ftrikes the eye the moſt 


agreeably, as well as ſhows the plants to the 


S 


beſt advantage. 
But where intended to have groves of ſtate- 
Iv trees, or any ftraight ranges of trees, either 
ſingly, or double lines, forming a walk or 
avenue, it is moſt in character to diſpoſe them 
2 on s ground ; in which they will ap- 
pear the moſt rural and beautiful. _ 
Likewiſe elegant ornamental trees, both as 
fingle ſtandards, and in detached groups, or 
clumps, appear the moſt beautiful when diſ- 
poſed on ſpacious openings of graſs ground. 
However, for all kinds of ſhrubbery and 
wilderneſs plantations, &c. the compartments 
ſhould generally be dug ground, as before ob- 
ſerved. 
All che plantation compartments of ſhrub- 
bery, wildernefs, &c. ſhould be planted with 
ſome conſiderable variety of different ſorts of 
trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, artfully diſpoſed 
in varied arrangements; the taller behind, the 
loweſt forward, and the different ſorts fo in- 
termixed, as to diſplay a beautiful diverfity of 
foliage and flowers, Kifpofng the more curi- 
ous kinds contiguous to the principal walks 
and lawns. [EY 
For a lift of the different ſorts of trees, 
ſhrubs, &c, proper for embelliſhing the ſeve- 
Tal diviſions, fee Decipvous Trees, and 
EveERGREENS. 2 
Obſerving, that as the trees and ſhrubs are 
of two deren tribes, deciduous and ever- 
green kinds, thoſe of each tribe ſhould be 
moſtly planted in ſeparate clumps, in which 
will effect the moſt agreeable variety; 
nd in ſome places may exhibit clumps com- 
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poſed of both ſorts, to cauſe 2 diver- 
nty ; and many of the moſt conſpicuous dec i- 
duous compartments may be embelliſhed to- 
wards the fronts, with ſome ſhowy ever-greens 
thinly diſperſed ; which will appear ornament- 
al and lively in winter, when the deciduous 
plants are deſtitute of leaves. In planting the 
ſeveral ſhrubbery clumps, &c. ſome may be 
entirely of trees; but the greater part an aſſem- 
blage of trees and ſhrubs together ; ſome en. 
tirely of the low ſhrub'kind, in different ſitua- 
tions, between and in front of the larger 
growths ; likewiſe ſhould interſperſe moſt of 
the ſhrubbery and wilderneſs compartments 
with à variety of hardy herbaceous flowery 
plants, of different growths ; having alſo here 
and there clumps entirely of herbaceous peren- 
nials: the diſtribution or arrangement of the 
clumps, and other diviſions of the different 
kinds, both trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, ſhould 
be ſo diverſified, as to exhibit a proper contraſt, 
and a curious variation of the general ſcene. 
And in the diſpoſing the various trees, 
ſhrubs, and other plants in their reſpective 
compartments, obſerve ſomewhat in the 
quincunx way, not exactly fo, nor in regu- 
lar ranges; and for the moſt part, place the 
talleſt towards the middle or back part, and 
the lower forward towards the front, accord- 
ing to their natural ſtature of growth; ob- 
ferving alſo to intermix the different ſorts in 
each clump, &c. in ſuch order, as to diſplay 
a diverſity of different foliage and flowers, as 
aforeſaid, as well as exhibit a conſpicuous va- 
a Likewiſe placing the various ſorts at 
ſuch proportionable diſtances and diſpoſitions, 
according to their various growths, as each 
may have full ſcope to ſpread its head ; and 
fo as the proſpe& of one may be no interrup- 
tion or nnpediment to the growth and appear- 
ance of another, but all fo judiciouſly ar- 
ranged as to ſet off each other and appear 
diſtin to proper advantage from the conti- 
guous lawns, walks, other diviſions. 
See PLANTATION. | | 
Obſerve, in planting any continued or run- 
ning plantation where ſhady walks are deſign- 
ed, that particular care is requiſite in arrang- 
ing a due ſhare of the taller trees and ſhrubs 
nearer the walks and in ſuch order as to pro- 
duce the deſired effect, particularly in the con- 
tinued plantation of ſhrubbery work around 
the outward boundary, and on the boundary 
of the lawn and other running plantations, 
through which ſerpentine walks are carried: 
planting many tall-growing trees and ſhrubs 
more or leſs towards the walk in ſuch ar- 
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ratgement as to produce proper ſhade, ſhel- 
ter, and private walking, with occaſional 
5 | openings 
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ines and.cloſing.at.intervals;.ae hath been 
2 obſerved ; n alſo many 
smaller ſhrubs and hardy herbaceous plants 
between the larger growths ;- M the 
whole ſo judiciouſly as to afford alſo a ſource 
of variety in the excurſion of the walks. 

Theſe plantations for , ſhady walks are 
highly Den retire to occaſibnally, for 
ſhelter from the injuries of the weather: 
they afford ſhade from the ſcorching & of 
the ſummer's ſun, ſhelter from tempeſtuous 
winds and cold blaſts, and for private walk- 
ing when required. But where very cloſe 
and gloomy ſhade is required in any particu- 
lar parts for diverſity, ſome trees and tall 
ſhrubs ſhould be arranged nearer to the verge 
of the walks, backed and fronted with others, 
and a variety of hardy ſhrubs, in ſuch order 
as to produce the proper effect. 

In planting groves and avenues, they ſhould 
be compoſed principally of the tree kind, 
and ſuch as are of ſtraight and handſome 
growth, with the moſt branchy, full, regular 
Bead and may be both of the deciduous 
and ever- green tribe; but generally arrang- 
ed ſeparately; which, for groves and aye- 

nues, thould always be in ſome conſiderable 
open ſpace, formed into graſs-ground, ei- 
ther before or after planting the trees; and 
in planting the groves, it is moſt eligible to 
arrange the trees in lines, in ſome places 
ſtraight rows, others in gentle bendings, or 
eaſy ſweeps, having the rows at ſome conſi- 
derable diſtance that the trees may have full 
ſcope to diſplay their branchy heads regu- 
bly around; and in ſome places may have 


cloſe groves to form a. more perfect ſhade. | 


And as to avenues and walks of trees, they 
may be formed either entirely of deciduous 
trees, or of ever-greens; but the deciduous 
kinds are in moſt eſtimation for forming fine 
avenues: however, avenues and grand graſs- 
walks, planted with beautiful ever- green trees, 
make a fine appearance. In both * ſorts, the 
trees are moſt commonly diſpoſed in ſtraight 
rows, one on each fide of the avenue, though 
ſometimes grand walks of trees may be both in 
ſingle ſtraight lines and in double rows, to ex- 
hibit the greater variety, planting the trees 
generally, both in the avenues and walks, at 
proper diſtances, to have full ſcope to branch 
out regularly around and diſplay their beautiful 
heads. See AvEnUEs, Groves, &c. 

But thickets may be "compoſed of all ſorts 
of hardy deciduous trees, planted. cloſe and 
promiſcuouſly, and with various common 
ſhrubs diſperſed between the trees, as under- 
woods, to exhibit a more ar leſs thicket oc- 
caſionally in different parts, 
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Thickets may alſo be of ever-g 
particularly of * pine and fir kinds. | 
Straight rows of beautiful ever-greens, as 
pines, -firs, cypreſs, cedars, &c. forming mag- 

| aificent walks, are very ornamental. 

In ſome open ſpaces of graſs-ground, ſuch 
as ſpacious open lawns, or other conſiderable 
opens in parks, &c. ſhould diſpoſe fome of 
the moſt beautiful trees and elegant ſhrubs 
detached, both ſeparately as ſtandards or ſin- 
ple objects; and in groups or aſſemblages, 
from two or three to hve or ten or more in 
different groups or clumps ; ſome irregularly, 
others in curves, ſtraight lines, &c. for va- 
riety, arranging both fingle ſtandards, and 
groups a c Ar way aſunder, not to 
obſtruct the proſpect, — at ſuch varied 
diſtances as if they had grown there by 
chance. 

It ſometimes happens that on the ſpot or 
tract of ground which is deſigned for a Pleaſure-- 
ground are found large old trees of conſider- 
able ſtanding, properly fituated to be intro- 
duced into the 1 205 ſometimes in proper aſ- 
ſemblage for conſtituting a grove or a thicket, 
and ſome as ſingle ſtandards, groups, or clumps, 
&c. which wall. prove a conſiderable advan- 
tage ; and ſhould be preſerved with the utmoſt 
care, as it would probably require an age or 
two to form the like with young plantatons ; 
and although the trees thould ſtand ever fo 
cloſe, or irregular and ſtraggling, they, with 
proper alles of thinning or. regulating where 
neceflary, may be retained for purpoſes as 
above, ſo as to. have a fine effect. See 
Groves, &c. 3 

A commodigus ſpace for a flower-ground, 
diſtinct from the other diviſions as formerly 
hinted, is moſt neceffary for the culture of 
the more curious and valuable kinds of 
flowers. | ; Fat 

This principal flower-ground forming a 
diſtinct diviſion, excluſive of the other flow- 
er compartments diſtributed in different-parts 
in contraſt with the ſhrubbery .clumps, &c. 
ſhould be allotted for a choice collection of 
the fineſt kinds of both, bulbous and fibrous- 
rooted flowers. The form of this ground may 
be either ſquare, oblong, or ſomewhat cir- 
cular ; having the boundary of the diviſion 
formed by an arrangement of a curious ſhrub- 
bery, embelliſhed with a collection of the moſt 
beautiful flowering ſhrubs ;. and the interior 
part ſhould be divided into many narrow com- 
.partments, either in the manner of a parterre, 
formed into ſtraight borders, beds, &c. edged 
with box (ſee PAkTERRE&) ; or- divided into 
.plain, four. teet wide beds. arranging parallel, 
having two-teet wide alleys between bed op 
| | : ; 
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bed; in either method having à walk carried. 
all round next the outer boundary, then a 
border ſurrounding the whole divihon, and 
within this have the various diviſion of beds, 
&c. as above, raiſing them generally in a 
ly rounding manner, higheſt in the mid- 
; He, and edge the compartments principally 
with dwarf-box, and ſome with — 
pinks by way of variety, layi Iks 
and . with Jos hae panda; > 
In this diviſion you may depoſit the fineſt 
hyacinths, tulips, polyanthos-narciffus, jon- 
quils, ranunculus, anemones, and all the other 
more curious, hardy, bulbous, and tuberous- 
rooted flowers; each ſort principally in ſeparate 
compartments, eſpecially of the choicer kinds; 
which being neceſſary both for diſtinEtion” 


— 


fake and for the convenience of giving them g 


occaſional protection from inclement weather; 
but for” particulars, in reſpect to the forts, 
method of planting, and general culture, ſee 
the reſpective articles r their proper ge- 
mera. . þ Sp 94 
Likewiſe in this diviſion ſhould be planted a 
curious collection of the Kneſt fibrous-rooted 
flowery plants, as carnations, polyanthuſes, 
prota! 
ranging ſome of the moſt valuable in beds 
ſeparately: others may be diſperſed in different 
compartments, forming an afſemblage of va- 
rious forts. | = | | 
In other compartments may exhibit a va- 
riety of all ſorts, both bulbous and fibrous- 
rooted kinds. 
In ſome ſpacious Pleaſure-grounds, various 
buildings and erections are introduced as or- 
naments to particular departments. For in- 
ſtance, light ornamental buildings, as tem- 
ples, a banquetting-houſe, bowers, alcoves, 
rottoes, rural ſeats, cottages, fountains, obe- 
Fs, ſtatues, and other edifices and devices, 
are often introduced in different parts in open- 
ings between and contiguous to the diviſions of 
ntation and termination of grand walks, &c. 
of theſe kinds of ornaments, however, 
being expenſive, arc rather ſparingly intro- 
duced ; ſometimes a temple is preſented at the 
termination of a grand walk or opening, or 
ſometimes a temple, banquetting-houſe, or 
bower is ſtationed in the centre of ſome 
ſpacious opening of graſs- ground in the inter- 
nal diviſions; other parts preferit alcoves, 
bowers, grottoes, rural ſeats, &c. at the ter- 
mination of different walks or openings, and 
with rural feats placed in different opens or 
breaks by the ſides of long walks, under ſhade 
of trees, for places of reſt, &c. Fountains 
and ftatues are generally introduced in the 
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middle of ſpacious opens ; ſtatues are alſo of · leaſt till ſpring, when, if the ſurface is fo 


ten ſtationed at the termination of particular 


„ and many other curious ſorts, ar- 
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Walks; ſometimes in woods, thickets, and re- 
ceſſes, upon mounts, terraces, and other ta. 
tions, according to what they are to repreſent. 
Sometimes allo there are exhibited root- 
houſes, rock and ſhell-work, ruins, and other 
ruſtic devices, repreſenting hermitages, caves, 
and the like; being generally ſtationed in 
ſome retired or private ſituation, and as theſe 
kinds of buildings being arched or vaulted, 
they are commonly covered with a coat of 
earth and turfed with graſs, fo as to ap 
like a' ſort of mount, Lillock, or. knoll, ang 
planted with ſome little clumps of ſhrubs, &c. 
having private walks leading to the entrance. 
Likewiſe in ſome parts is exhibited artificial 
rock-work, ſometimes contiguous to ſome 
rotto, fountain, rural piece of water, &c. 
and planted with a variety of ſaxatile plants, 
or ſuch as grow naturally on rocks and moun- 
tains. 1 g 
Ornamental bridges over artificial rivers, 
or any rural pieces of water in fome magni- 
'ficent opening, fo as to admit of a proſpect 
thereot at ſome diſtance from the habitation, 
have a fine effect. 
General Cultur of the Ground. 
With reſpect to the general culture of this 
ground, neatneſs muſt be ever obſerved in 
every part; the walks, lawns, ſhrubbery, 


* 


clumps, &ec. and the ſeveral compartments of 
fur- 


trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, kept duly 
niſhed with a proper ſtock of the various 
plants. ; 
The gravel-walks muſt always be kept free 
from weeds and all forts of litter, and thould 
be rolled twice or three times a week in ſum- 
mer, particularly the principal walks, but 
never leſs than once a week; previouſly trim 
the edges cloſe when neceſſary, eſpecially if 
verged with -grafſs-pground ; pulling out all 
| weeds, and lightly ſweeping off all looſe litter: 
and then roll them well with an iron or ſtone 
roller. The rolling in fummer ſhould be oc- 
caſionally performed immediately after ſhow- 
ers of ram, particularly the firſt after any con- 
tinuance of very dry weather, to ſettle all the 
looſe parts compact and ſmooch: in winter, 
the rolling hond alſo be occaſionally per- 
formed ; obſerving, it is improper to break 
up the walls in that feaſon in rough ridges as 
often practiſed, to remain in that unſightly 
manner till ſpring, whereby the walks are 
rendered uſeleſs at a time when * is e 
dry er found walking upon graſs or other 
ps, belides their e. > Syrerzble lo- 
venly appearance; I would therefore adviſc 
to have the walks remain undiſturbed, at 
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moey may be broken up, and turned 
the ſurface to the bottom, and the bottom to 
the top; directly tread, Take, and roll them 
ſmooth, proper for walking on. See GRa- 
E...ͤ K NT 
All che principal graſs lawns and walks 
within the limits of the Pleaſure- garden ſhould 
alſo be kept perfectly neut by frequent mo- 
ing in ſummer, to keep the graſs ſhort, cloſe, 
and fine, like à fine paſture down or common; 


to ſcatter the worm-caſts of earth which ſo 
greatly deface- all graſs; and give alſo occa- 
Comal rolling both to clean up the ſcattered 
worm-caſts to make the ſurface clean, and to 
render it firm and ſmooth. The poling and 
rolling of graſs, where kept ſhort in a cloſe 
ſurface, ſhould occaſionally, in ſummer, be 
performed a day or two previous to mowing, ; 
whereby the mowing will be more eaſily, ex- 
peditiouſly, and effeQually performed; ob- 
ſerving, mowing of 'graſs-ground within 
the limits of the principal Pleaſu rden and 
home lawns, &c. will be neceſſary about once 
a week or fortnight, from March or April un- 
til September or October, chooſing always 
dewy mornings, or moiſt weather, for this 
f being careful to have each mowing, 
performed with an even hand, not to ſcore or 
2 the mark of the ſcythe at each ſtroke, 
which has a moſt diſagreeable appearance; 
and directly after mowing ſweep up all the 
ſwarths of graſs as clean as poſſible into heaps 
and carry them away. See Grass. 

But rolling che graſs ſhould alſo be occa- 
ſionally ormed, ſometimes with a heavy 
roller, at intervals, between the times of 
mowing, in order to continue the ſurface al- 
ways firm, even, and of à cloſe, ſmooth ap- 


pearance. 
In conſiderably extenſive Pleaſure- grounds, 
and large extended laws, walks, &c. the 


rolling is ſometimes done by horſes, having a 
_ large roller, furniſhed with horſe-ſhatts ; 
and the horſes feet occaſionally 


muffled, e- 
ſpecially when the ground is rather ſoftiſh, to 
2 theit cutting the ſurface of the graſs in 

oles. Fi * oo 


Where numerous wild daiſies deface the 
graſs in May or June, as is ſometimesthe caſe, 
even often in à day after mowing, they may 
be headed down at à great rate with an old 
broad ſword fixed in the end of a long pole. 
Likewiſe keep all graſs-· ground clean from 
litter, ſuch as fallen leaves of trees, & c. which 
Dm expeditiouſly effected by a light broom 
or beſom on à lo 


handle. See Brooms. 
be edges of alf principal graſs-walks and 


likewiſe poling it frequently with a long pole] pea 


[retrenching or ſhorten 
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even; which once a year in ſpring, when the 
gravel-walks are to be turned and new laid, 
may be previouſly cut even flighiiy wich an 
edging iron: after this, during the ſummer, 
they may be trimmed occaſionally as the graſs 
rows rank, either with the points of the garden- 
ears, with a pair of ſheep-ſhears, or with 
the point of a Knife; for if theſe edges are not 
kept cloſe and even they have a flovenly ap- 
rance. þ | ; "> EST 
The ſhriibbery plantarions ſhould generall 
all be — take their own — 
growth, and branch out into full heads, only 
juſt giving a little occaſional trimming to any 
very irregular growths, ſuch as retrenching 
or reducing any very luxuriant rude ſhoots, or 
conſiderable ramblers, running wildly from 
all che other branches, and cut out all dead 
wood: likewiſe, for the general part, keep 
all the ſhrubs from interfering or intangling 
with one another, 5 ſhortening occaſionally 
any ſtraggling or rambling interfering branches, 
ſo as the head of each ſhrub may appear di. 
ſtinct, in which they will ſhow themſelves to 
proper advantage, and effect a more diſtin- 
guiſhable variety. _ | 
Likewiſe in tree plantations ſome occaſion- 
al pruning will alſo be ſometimes neceflary ; 
ſuch as trimming up the ſtems from . 
teral branches, and es caſual very irre- 
gular boughs above, long run- away ramblers, 
and very low overhanging branches of the 
head, reduced to order, either by lopping ſome 
more or leſs, or others cut clean out to their 
origin, as it may ſeem neceſſary ; performed 
any time from the fall of the leaf in Novem- 
ber till March ; -always cutting out decayed 
wood at any ſeaſon when diſcoverable. 
Obſerving, the beſt eee ſeaſon for per- 
forming thoſe occaſional regulations of pruning 
is, for the deciduous kinds, any time in winter 
or ſpring, when deſtitute of leaves, eſpecially 
for any general trimming ; though in particu- 
larly rambling-growths, any time in ſummer, 
may alſo be pruned to order in that ſeaſon, as 
required: but for the ever-green Kinds, the 
moſt eligible ſeaſon to give any principal 
pruning, is either ſummer, autumn, or in 
ſpring, about March or April, eſpecially 
when any conſiderable trimming or cutting in 
may be occaſionally required, as if performed 
in winter or very ſharp weather, by laying the 
more interior tender parts immediately open 
to the cold, it often injures the leaves and 
young ſhoots; however, where only a little 
ing here and there a 
ry, it may be pere 
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thoſe of graſy-groun,! next to; grivyel. walks in 
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formed almoſt any time to any of the - ſorts v 
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ever-green kinds, that when any general 
trimming is occaſionally required throughout 
the different plantations, it is highly proper to 
perform it 


at the above-mentioned ſeaſons, 
aa in ſhrubberies, to giving 
r 


the annual 
ing to the ground between the ſhrubs, &c. 
ed below. | 

Where cloſe thickets, However, are intended, 
no regulation in ſhrubberies, &. need be obſerv- 
ed, but let the various ſorts run promiſcuouſly. 
The ground of the principal ſhrubbery plan- 
tations, in which the ſhrubs ſtand diſtant, not 
covering the ſurface, ſhould generally be dig- 
ged every year, in winter or ſpring; pre- 
viouſly giving the thrubs any neceliary prun- 
ing, as above obſerved; then dig the ound 
between neatly, one ſpade deep, trimming off 
any rambling ſuckers or ſpawn from the roots, 
leaving the ſurface of the ground level and 
ſmooth : this operation gives health and vi- 
gour to the plants, Kills weeds, and gives the 
place an air of culture, and a lively neat ap- 
pearance. 3 
Aſter this general digging the clumps, &c. 
the ground muſt be kept clean from weeds all 
ſummer, by occaſional hoeing in dry wea- 
ther, which with a Dutch ſcuffing-hoe may 
be expeditiouſly performed. See Ho and 

HoeinG. 
Great care is requiſite to ſupport with ſticks 
all ſuch plants as require it, particularly all 
ſuch of the herbaceous tribe that are liable to 
be overturned by. the wind, weight of wet, 
&c. for there is great merit in preſerving all 
tall plants in an upright poſture. 
Keep likewiſe all the flower compartments 
in neat order by an annual digging, in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring ; hoeing in ſummer to de- 
ſtroy weeds; at each hoeing always rake the 
ſurface ſmooth, particularly the principal 
borders and other compartments : like wiſe, ac- 
cording as the various plants grow up, let ſuch 
as oy ſupport have ſticks placed to preſerve 
them upright ; and as they have done flower- 
ing and their ſtalks decay, cut them down 
cloſe, clearing off alſo all decayed leaves, and 
other rubbiſh, from time to time as they ap- 
; taking up alſo the roots of curious bul- 
flowers, as their leaves and ſtalks decay; 


and in autumn, about October or November, | 


by cut-| 
$, clear- | 


it is proper to give a general gs 
ting down all remaining decayed ftal 

ing off all weeds and litter, &c. and prepare 
to dig the ground: obſerving, if any manure 
or additional freſh earth is neceſſary, this is 
the time to apply it; ſo gebs the ground 
neatly one ſpade deep, and if any kinds 


hardy k 
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inds may either be planted now or i 
the ring ; and finiſh wa a neat raking, 
that the w may lie clean and decent during 
the winter; and in ſpring ſtir the ground a 
little with a hoe or rake, or ſuch as was not 
di in autumn or winter, as above adviſed, 
muſt now be done; and fimſh putting in ſuch 
plants that were omitted in autumn; rake 
the ground ſmooth that every part may afſume 
a freſh, neat, cultivated appearance in the 
8 
ki work and detached. 
trained figures of ever - greens, ſhould be r 
or clipped annually in ſummer with garden 
ſhears ; but to keep them perſectly neat, 
twice every ſummer is neceſſary, the, firſt in 
une, and the ſecond in Auguſt or September. 
HEDGES. - 

Alſo all edgings of box, &c. to walks, bor. 
ders, and uld always be neatly clip- 
ped once or twice every year in ſummer ; but 
to have them extremely neat, they ſhould be 
clipped twice in that ſeaſon, i.e. in May or 
June, and in Auguſt, or September, chooting 
principally moiſt weather, if poſſible, for if cut 
in hot weather, the leaves change 
brown and unſightly: the ſame alſo happens 
if cli in winter, or carly in ſpring, while 
cold weather and froſty nights prevail, ſo 
ſhould cut theſe edgings principally in ſummer. 
See Buxus, article Dwarf-box for edgings. 

All other edgings of thrift, pinks, daiſies, 
London-pride, &c. ſhould alſo be kept cut in 
on each fide, every ſummer after the flowers 
are paſt, to keep them neat, and within due 
bounds, performing it in moiſt weather, as 
obſerved of the box edgings ; likewiſe edgings 
of under-ſhrubby -aroinatics muſt have the 
operation of clipping annually performed at 
fades and top in ſummer : for all edgiogs 


ſhould be kept low, narrow, and regular, 


otherwiſe my will appear clumſy and un- 
tightly. See EDOI Nos. / 

Likewiſe where edgings of box, thrift, dai- 
les, &c. have become very diſorderly, or 
grown rude, out of proper compaſs, or in an 
other confiderable irregularity, they ſhoul 
at a proper opportunity, be taken up, flipped, 
and replanted in regular order. 

For particulars relative to the general cul- 
ture of the various trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, 
ſee their reſpective genera. 

Ancient Deſigns. 

Deſigns, in ancient gar ning, for a Plea- 
ſure-ground conſulted uniformity in every 
part, exact levels, ſtraight lines, parallels, 
ſquares, angles, circles, geometrical figures, &c. 


all correſponding in the greateſt regularity, to 


effect an exact 


of plants or roots are wanted, moſt of the 
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ymmetry and proportion. 
Straight 
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LE 
Straight walks were every 


I arranged parallel, and croffing one} or f 
_— in- — interſections; generally a] ly cloſe from 


where obſerved, carried up from fifeeen or twenty, to thirty 
: 


PLE 


; ſometimes trained perſeck- 
very bottom to top, others 


2 of gravel was extended in a ſtraight | open below a conſiderable wn and formed 


ine immediately from the front of the main | into regular arches, &c. all o 


=_ 


either with a 
regular ſtraight border of earth, furniſhed with 
a variety of flowers, 8c. and ſometimes hav- 
ing a verge of graſs three or four feet wide, 


chen a border embelliſhed as above with va- 


rious plants; this main walk being often inter- 
ſeated by others al regular diſtances, ſo as 
ſometimes to divide the ſpace immediately in the 
front of the houſe into four, fix, or more equal 
ſauares, ſome of which were ſometimes form- 

into parterres, ſometimes only naked graſs- 
plats, or other uniform diviſions ; and often 
the whole garden was thus divided by ſtraight, 
parallel, and interſecting walks, into many re- 


gular ſquares and angles, without any varia- 


Grand parterres were comm pre- 
ſented m on he Hu of mr 
houſe, having a grand walk of graſs or gra- 
vel directly from the houſe through the mid- 
dle, or dividing the parterre ground into two 
diviſions. See PARTERRE. 

In the more interior parts, large tracts of 
ground were frequently divided ſtraight 

(s walks into many ſquare and angular di- 
viſions of wilderneſs, each diviſion ſurrounded 
by regular hedges of yarious kinds of trees 
and ſhrubs, kept in uniform order by an an- 
nual clipping ; having the interior part of each 
quarter planted with trees and ſhrubs, which 
however were in a manner concealed by the 
hedges from perſons in the adjacent walks, ſo 
that hardly any thing but cloſe edges, the 
ſame thing over again, appeared to view, on 
each fide of the walks; and all the walks ge 
nerally led into uniform openings of graſs, 
particularly to a grand circle or octagon, form- 
ing ſome central part. | | 

requently there were partitions of regular 
hedge-work, particularly of ever-greens, ſur- 
rounding large ſquares of graſs ground, de- 
ſigned as pieces of garden ornaments, the 
3 being often formed into various 
uniform devices; ſuch as pilaſters, arcades 
or arches, porticoes, galleries, amphitheatres, 
pavihons, cabinets, bowers, pediments, niches, 
and cornices ; likewiſe regular arbors, having 
the fides formed into arcades, and ſometimes 
the top vaultedz and with various other for- 
mal imitations, all performed in hedge-work, 
which were often ſo arranged and trained, as 
to effect an air of grandeur and art. Hi 
were alſo in great „as bounda- 
fles to grund walks and avenues, ſometimes 


| 


b vrhich ſome - 
times appeared magnificent and ornamental, 
but were troubleſome and expenſive to keep 
in order, on account of their great heiglit: 
however, all ſorts of hedge work was gene- 
rally eſteemed ſo ornamental in ancient gar- 
| ve 
dening. that almoſt every diviſion was fur- 
rounded with regular hedges of one ſort or 
other, preſenting themſelves to view in every 
part, ſhutting out all other objects from fight ; 
but in modern deligns hedges are rarely ad- 
mitted ; every compartment of plantation be- 
ing left open to view from the walks and 
lawns, to have a full proſpe& of the various 
trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, which conſequently 
are more beautiful than continual ranges of 
cloſe hedges; but for the ſake of variety, a 
little ornamental hedge-work might ſtill be 
introduced in ſome particular parts of the 
ground. See HEDGEes. | 
deſigned "with 


Wilderneſſes were 
the greateſt uniformity, the ground heing di- 
vided by walks into many ſquares and angles, 
all correſponding, and all the walks ſtrai 
and the principal ones all leading to ſome 
common centre or opening, &c. with all the 
quarters or diviſions commonly ſurrounded 
with cloſe h as before obſerved. 

Labyrinths or mazes of hedge-work, inthe 
manner of a wilderneſs, alſo prevailed in many 
large gardens. See LaBYRINTH. 

ched trained figures of ever-greens, as 
yew, cypreſs, juniper, holly, box, and va- 
rious other cloſe-growing ever-green plants, 


but principally yew, were alſo very predomi- 
nant in ancient deſigns, and nelly diſpoſed 


in regular ranges along the borders and other 
verges of grand walks; being trained by clip- 
ping into various formal ſtrapes, as pyramids, 
obeliſks, columns, &c. in a variety of forms, 
with other formal figures, all placed in the 
moſt exact arrangement. Some alſo were 
often placed fingly in the midſt of ſome circle, 
oQagon, or other open ſpace, and were all 
kept in order by clipping once or twice every 
ſummer, and were contidered as great orna- 
ments. | 8 

Straight rows of the moſt beautiful trees, 
forming long avenues and walks, were 
in great eſtimation, which, though not often 
admitted in modern deſigns, were formerly 
conſidered as great ornaments, and no conſi- 
derable eſtate and eminent Pleaſure - ground 
were without ſeveral of them; but modern 


planners rarely introduce ſtraight ranges of 
| $ Qz trees 


PLE 


trees for avenues or walks, but even often de- 
moliſh old ones of a'century or two ſtanding, 
as being thought too formal; however, rauges 
of trees, forming ſpacious avenues, &c. about 
extenſive grounds. always give an air of gran- 
deut and dignity to the premiſes. 
Regular graſs ſlopes alſo greatly prevailed 
in moſt old gardens, as ornaments to particu- 
lar diviſions; ſometimes were formed at the 
beginning of ſame riſing ground, alſo ſome- 
times at the termination, and frequently ſome 
low ground, canals, and other formal pieces 
af water, were bounded by a range of regu- 
lar graſs ſlopes ; likewiſe, regular graſs ſlopes 
formed the ſides of terraces and other riſing 
rounds. * Moderate s ſlopes alſo often 
rmed a boundary to ſome open ſpaces, as a | 
bowling-green, flower-garden, &c, forming 
a fort of terrace all round, having ſometimes | 
a gravel-walk at top; theſe ſlopes were al- 
ways formed with the greateſt regularity and 
exactneſs, which in ſome ſituations were very 
ornamental. They were of various dimen- 
ſions in reſpect to height, from one foot to 
ten or twenty high, according to the nature 
of the ſituation and purpoſe they were deſign- 
ed for, in different parts; and ſome — 
ranged ſingly, others double, treble, or ſevera 
one above another, on the ſide of ſome conſider- 
able rifing ground, in a theatrical arrangement. 
Re terraces, either on à natural emi- 
nence or of forced ground, were alſo intro- 
duced for ornament, and for the ſake of pro- 
ſpect, and uf enjoying the freſh air in ſummer. 
But as the above taſte in the ancient ſtyle 


of deſigni rdens, being generally crowd- 
ed Fg with exact — Gans: 
and formal figures, and the ſame thing often 
prevailing in almoſt every part, that even gar- 
dens of very conſiderable extent afforded ve 
little variety ; and the perpetual ſhow of iff 
formality of the ſame thing over again, to- 
with the numerous ina 3 hedges 
in every diviſion, obtruding — upon 
the ſight, obſtructing that of other objects, 
becoming, at laſt, in a manger diſguſting 
and unentertaining in the general appearance, 
ro perſons of taſte and obſervation, moſt de- 
ſigns of that kind have been gradually diſcon- 
tinued and aboliſhed from our principal Eng- 
liſh gardens; old gardens demoliſhed and new 
moderniſed, often running into che contrar 
extreme in modern defigns, by excluding all 
formal regularity and uniform appearances, 
and ſubſtituting various diſſimilar arrange- 
ments in the general plan, in the formation 
of the different compartments in. fancied imi- 


| 


| ducing eed; but moſtly all Full 


BE in the 


FUE 


. However, ſdr the ſake of diverſity, ſome of 
the more elegant regulat works might ſtill be 
admitted ſparingly, in particular diviſions, in 

contraſt with the general rural perſormances, 
ſo as in app — to exhĩbit a grand ſtraight 
gravel or graſs-walk, in others a parterre, and 
min ſome places ſtraight rows of the moſt beau- 
 tiful trees, forming; walks and - avenues, and 
ſometimes a range of hedge-work, and here and 
there a pyramid, &c. of ſome detached trained 
ever-greens; and ſometimes. à regular graſs 
' {lope, ſormal terrace, &c. all of which, if 
 judiciouſly diſpoſed, might aſſiſt in diverſity. 
ing the general ſcene. | 
 - PLENUS Has, a full or moſt double flower; 
a flower having the greateſt plenitude or mul. 
tiplicity of ls, often to the diminution 
or entire excluſion of the parts of fructifica - 
non. 
|  PerfeQly Full Flowers, whoſe multiplicity 
of petals obliterate the generative organs, con- 
ſequently prove barren, i. e, rarely ever pro- 
owers are 
varieties of ſingles, Which are always the ori- 
ginal ſpecies ; ſo that the ſingles and half-dou- 
bles only produce. the ſeed, and. from which 
both double and ſingle flowers are obtained; 
however, the full double flowers are eſtcemed 
the moſt beautiful, and are often. the floriſt's 
and gardener's pride. 

But all flowers of the above luxuriant na- 
ture are commonly. called double flowers; 
obſerve, however, a Full Flower is to be con- 
ſidered as the higheſt degree of luxuriance or 
plenitude, as the petals are generally multi- 
plied in many ſeries to the very centre, ſo as 
trequently to choak up all the male and female 
organs, as ſometimes happens in carnations, 
ranunculus, anemones, &c. a double flower, 
properly ſo called, may be ſaid to have its ſe- 
nes of petals only twice repeated ; however, 
among gardeners and floriſts, all multiplied 
flowers, whether their petals are repeated but 
twice, thrice, or many times, are commonly 
all denominated double flowers, and are ge- 

reateſt eſtimation, as being the 
| moſt lightful to the eye, in the opinion of 
gardeners, to cultivate for ornament. 

But although full and double flowers are 
often the moſt beautiful to the eye, as juſt ob- 
lerved, yet they are to be conſidered as an un- 
natural increaſe and monſtrous production ; 
by Linnæus called vegetable monſters, becauſe 
double flowers are only varieties of {ingles, 
varying by culture from their natural ſingle or 
charatteriftic ſtate; for the charatters of the 
genera are always drawn from ſingle flowers, 
never from full or double ones, whoſe num- 
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tatious of natural rurality, as much as poſſi- 
ble, as before obſet ede. 
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wor 1 of petals often vary more or leſs. by 
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cul- 
ture, 
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LI 
ture and ure never to be depended op to eſta - 
bliſh the characters. an , 11.612 

Full or double s . en gerte park 

ies both of monopetalous poly petalous 

2 for example, the hyacinth, tuberoſe, 
primroſe, & c. being all monopetalous, or of 
one petal only, in their natural or character iſtic 
ſtate, yet the increaſe or repetition ob the pe- 
tals one within another is oſten continued to 
che very centre, choakirig up the organs of 
frucification aforeſaid ;; though perfect full. 
neſs is leſs frequent in flowers with one peta] 
than in thoſe with ſeveral. Polypetalous 
flowers therefore; ſuch as carnation, anemone, 
ranunculus, marſh-marigold, columbine, pop- 
py, pœony, tulip, crown-imperial, - &c. all 
having ſeveral petals, are liable to all degrees 
of luxuriance, from the loweſt to the greateſt 
fullneſs. | 
The mode of luxuriance is effected either 
by a multiplication of the diviſion of the limb 
or upper part of the petal, or of the petals en- 
tirely; and in flowers having nectariums, the 
unpletion is often formed by a multiplication 
of the nectarium, as „ occurs in co- 
lumbine, narciſſus, larkſpur, &c. 

Compound flowers are alſo hable to various 
degrees of luxuriance ; as in African mari- 

old, ſun-flower, garden-daiſy, feverfew, &c. 
For an account of this mode of impletion, fee 
Courostrus os. 1 

PLINIA, pedunculated Myrtle. 

Compriſes an exotic ſhrub for the ſtove, 
8 wich oval leaves and icoſandrious 

wers. 2 

Claſs and order, Iceſandria Monogynia. 
Dlaracters.] CALxX, a monophylious cup 

divided into four or five parts. CoROLLA, 
five or ſometimes but four oval, concave petals. 
STAMINA, twenty or more capillary filaments, 
topped with ſmall antherz. P1sTILLUM, a 
germen within the corolla, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, 
and ſimple ſtigma, PERICARPIUM, a large 
globoſe, furrowed drupe, containing large 
globoſe ſmooth ſeeds, 

The ſpecies is, 

PLINIA pedunculata, 

Peduncled Brafilian inedorous Myrtle.) Riſes 
with a branching ſtem, having a whitiſh bark, 
broad, oval, ſhining, oppoſite, ſcentleſs leaves, 
and naked dre con, of {aſtaining ſolitary flow- 
ers with ciliated petals, ſucceeded by large 
globoſe fruit, * 5 

This plant flowering here in January and 
Febr uary, when few ow are produced, re- 
Lommends it for ornamenting the ſtove. It 
is propagated by ſeeds procured from abroad, 
which ſow as ſoon. as poſſible after their ar- 
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rium, and {mall verſatile antheræ. 
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ru 
in the bark · bed, and they will come up the ſame 
in May or June, of the young ſhoots: plant 
them in pots of good 9 which plunge in 
the bark-bed, covering them with hand or 
chey will be fit to tranſplant ſeparately 
. „ e to $1449 
PLUMBAGO, Lead Wort. x 
nials, ot which, one is eee wn the 
open borders, and the others are ligneous, or 
brous roots, ſending up ſlender. ſtalks, three 
or four, feet high, adorned with oval-ſpear- 
ſhapetl leaves, and terminated by cluſters and 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Caracters.] | Calyx is monophyllous, 
tubular, pentagonal, quinquedented, and per- 
ſhaped, divided above into fave oval, ſpreading 
ments; and a nectarium of five very ſmall. 
ves, including the germen. STAMINA, 
2 : PisrII- 
LUM, a very {mall oval germen, ſimple ſtyle 
having a lender ering ſtigma. . "+ 
the permanent calyx. | | 
There are, in our gardens, about four ſpecies, 
which are the following. | 
Hardy Herbaceous Kind. 
1. PLUMBAGO europ@a. 
deſcending roots, ſending up many ſlender, 
channeled ſtems, branching a yard high; 
ſpear-ſhaped, rough, amplexicaule leaves, and 
bunches of blue flowers in October. 
Varieties.] Wich purple flowers —with 
white flowers. | ON 
and annual 


ſeaſon, or they may be increaſed by cutrings, 
bell-glafſes, and giving occaſional ts 14s 
This genus conſiſts of ſome flow : 
under-ſhrubby plants, for the ſtove; have fi- 
ſpikes of ſmall monopetalous flowers. 
manent. CoROLLA is monopetalous, funnel. 
hve ſubulated filaments fitting on the necta- 
CARPIUM, none; a ſingle oval iced lodged in 
European Plumbago.] Hath thick, fibry, 
all the ſtalks and branches terminated by. 
They are all perennial in root, 


in ſtalk ; natives of Italy, &c. but fucceed in 
the open ground. ; | | 
Ligneous Stove Kinds. 8 
Theſe are ſome what under-ſhrubby, and 
are natives of India and America. 8 
2. PLUMBAGo zelanca. 
Ceylon Plumbago.] Hath z thick, juicy, acrid 


root; ligneous, very flender, branchy ftalks,. 


riſing three or four teet high; oval, ſmooth. 
leaves, having . ſhort foot-ſtalks ;. and the 
branches terminated by ſpikes of white Zow-- 
ers, appearing great part of the year, 
3. PLUMBAGo reſea. . 

Roſe Plambago.] Hath flender- ligneous 


ſtems, wich gibbous or Welling joints; oval. 


rival in pots of rich mould, and plunge them 
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ſmooth leaves, having foot ſtalks; and all the. 
| 8 | branches 
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branches terminated 
rt of the year. 
4. PLUMBAGo ſcandens. , 

Climbing American Plumbago.) Wich flex- 
uoſe climbing talks, and petioled, ovate, 

All theſe plants merit culture, to increaſe 
the variety of the flowery tribe ; the firſt ſort 
for the plroturd ground, and the other three 
. to plant in pots, and place in the hot-houſe 

Their propagation is ; : 

The firſt hor, parting the roots in au- 
tumn, when the ſtalks decay. | 

And the ſecond, third, arid Htcb forts ſeed 
in a hot-bed, in the ſpring : they may 
tried by flips and cuttings, 
artificial heat. | 

PLUMERTA, Red ſeſſamine. 

The plants are woody, ſucculent, flowery 
exotics, of South America ; retained here in 
our hot-houſe collections for variety, rifing 
ſeveral feet high ; ornamented with oval, ob- 
long, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and beautiful 
monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, five-parted low- 
ers, terminating the branches in cluſters. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charaftrs.) Carvx is ſmall, obtuſe, and 
five-parted. CoroLLA is monopetalous, in- 
fundibuliform, with a long tube, widening 
upwards, and the top divided into five oblong, 
oval, erect, ſpreading ſegments. STAMINA, 
five awl-ſhaped filaments, having connivent 
antherxz. PisTILLUM, an oblong, bifid, 
ermen, ſcarce any ſtyle, but a double, acute 
fi PERICARPIUM, two long, ventri- 
cole, acuminated, nutant, unilocular, and 
univalvular folliculi, having numerous ob- 
long. imbricated feeds. 

he ſpecies are 

I. PLUMERIA rubra. 

Red Plumeria.] Riſes with a woody, thick, 
ſucculent, branching ſtem, eight or ten feet 
high; large oval-oblong leaves, having ſhort, 
-biglandular foot-ſtalks ; and the branc 
minated by cluſters of elegant, red, odorife- 
rous flowers. 

Paricty.] With pale-red flowers. 


2. PLUMERI1A alba. 
White Plumeria.) Riſes with a woody, 
or ten 


thick, ſucculent, branchy ſtem, „ 

feet high; malay wave pointed revolute 
leaves, and the branches terminated h 
cluſters of white odoriferous flowers, with the 
pedunc uli having tuberoſe ſwellings above. 
PLUMERIA ovtuſa. © 
btuſe res] Hath a woody, thick, 
ſucculent, branchy item, riſing ten or twelve 


feet high; ſpear- 
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32 be 


aſſiſted by the ſame 


by ſpikes of red flowers, | and 
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ter- | ſhould be laid in t 
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winter, and 


POIl 
the branches terminated by cluſters of fra - 


grant white flowers, 
— Plomer 
"4 , Or c- meria. Hav. 
ing all the flowers cloſed at the — 

All theſe plants flower here in our ſtoves, 
in ſummer, about joly and Auguſt, but never 
produce feeds in England. | 

They being all exotics of the hot parts of 
America, require the indulgence. of a hot- 
houſe all the year in this country; and are 
retained here in many curious gardens, ag 
plants of variety and ornament, for the beay. 
ty of their ſtems, leaves, and flowers, parti. 
cularly the latter, which riſing in large cluſ- 
ters, make a ſine appearance, 11x weeks or 
two months in ſummer, and have great fra. 
grance; but thoſe of the Red. Plumeria are 
conſiderably the moſt beautiful. 

All the three ſpecies are of a very ſucculent 
quality, both in ſtem, branches, and leaves; 

replete with a milky juice of a very cauſtic 
and poiſonous nature. 

As being all of the above ſucculent tempe- 
rature, and exotics from the hot parts of the 
world, they muſt be patted in light, dry, ſandy 
earth, — placed almoſt conſtantly in the 
ſtove, and ſupplied with proper waterings, 
which, however, as being ſucculents, muſt be 
applied with great moderation, particularly in 

hey muſt be ſhifted occaſionally 


into larger 3 
They are propa and cuttin 
of — branches. gs 4 

By Seed. This is procured from the Weſt 
Indies: ſow it in pots of light ſandy compoſt, 
and — them in a hot-bed under glaſſes, 
or in the bark-bed in the ſtove; they will rea- 
dily grow; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, prick them in ſeparate ſmall 
pots, which plunge alfo in the bark-bed, &c. 

B Cuttings. —An time in ſummer, take 
off ſome cuttings of Go branches, which, pre- 
vious to planting, as being very ſucculent, 
ſtove, or ſome dry place, a 
week, or more, as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, till the 
wound made by the amputation from the pa- 
rent plant is perfectly healed and dried over, to 
prevent their rotting ; then plant them in pots 
of light dry earth, and plunge them in the 
bark- giving occaſional ſhade from the 
mid-day ſun ; and very moderate er wh 


by | and they will be rooted in a month or fix weeks. 


POINCIANA, Barbadoes Flower-Fence, 
or Spaniſh Carnation. 

It conſiſts of ſhrubby flowering exotics of 
the Indies, proper for our hot-houſe collec- 
tions ; of upright 


„ ſhort, obtuſe leaves; } with 


branch , parnifhed 
decompound FIG ; and the 


10 


branches terminated by long ſpikes of beauti- 
ſul pentapetalous flowers, 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Charatters.] CAUvx, five oblong, con- 
cave, deciduous leaves. CoRoOLLA is pen- 
tapetalous, four of the petals roundiſh, and 
nearly equal, and the fiſth is larger, deform- 
ed, and crenated. STAMINA, ten very long, 
briſtly, declinated filaments, having oblon 
anther a. PISTILLUM, a long, awl-ſhaped, 
declinated germen, long ſtyle, and obtuſe 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oblong com- 
preſſed pod, having tranverſe partitions, con- 
taining many plane nearly oval ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, i | | 
- 1. PoINCIANA pulcherrima. 

Fair Poinciana, or Double-ſpined Barba- 
does Flower-Fence.] Hath a ſhrubby, upright, 
ſtraight ſtem, branching ten or twelve fect 


joint; large decompound, pinnated leaves, 
of numerous, oblong, obtuſe folioles ; and 
the branches terminated by long looſe ſpikes, 
of large golden-yellow, beautifully variegated 
flowers. . | 

2. PoIXCIANA bijuga, 

| Bijugated Single-/pined Poinciana.] Riſes 
with a ſhrubby, upright, ſtraight ſtem, di- 
viding into ſpreading branches, armed with 
ſhort fangle ſpines ; decompound pinnated 
leaves, of numerous, roundiſh, emarginated 
lobes ; and the branches terminated by looſe 
ſpikes, of yellowiſh purple flowers. 

. PoINCTANA elata. 


ſpineleſs ſtem and branches ; bipinnated leaves, 

of many {mall oblong, oval, entire lobes ; and 

| looſe ſpikes of flowers, having leathery cups, 
and very long, dark purple filaments. _ 


ſtoves, in autumn, or beginning of winter, 
very ornamentally, imparting an agreeable 
fragrance; and are ſometmes ſucceeded by 
ripe ſeed in England. © 

As they are exotics of both Indies, they 


ſtantly in the hot-houſe. 
Their propagation is dy jm, which we 
receive annually from the 

it in pots of light earth, and plunge them in 
any hot-bed, or in the ſtove bark-bed; they 
will ſoon come up abundantly, which when 
about three or four inches high, prick them 
into ſeparate ſmall pots, plunging them alſo! 


waterings, and they will make great progreſs. 
As they advance in growth, (hiſt them with 
balls into larger pots; and grant them ſup- 
plies of water, plentäfully in ſummer, but 


1 


high, armed with double ſpines, at each 


5 Leue, Spineleſi Peinciana.] Hach a ſhrubby, 


muſt be always kept in pots, and placed con- 


| Theſe plants are hardy 
eſt Indies. Sow 


POL 


my moderate in winter. Thus they 
ow freely, advance faſt in height, and 


[alwa 
will pr 


ſin a few years begin to exhibit their elegant 


flowers. 
POLEMONIUM, Greek Valerian, or 

Jacob's Ladder. 0] 
The plants are herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 


lending up annual ſtalks from about ten or 
| twelve, to eighteen inches high, adorned 
| with pinnated leaves, and terminated by 
{ bunches of monopetalous, rotated, five-parted 
flowers. | 

| Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 


fave-parted, and permanent. CoroLLA is 
monopetalous and wheel-ſhaped, divided at 
top into five parts. STAMINA, five ſhort 
inclined filaments, having roundiſh antheræ. 
PISTILLUM, an oval acute germen, filiform 
ſtyle, and a trifid revolute ſtigma, PERI 
CARPIUM, a three-cornered, trivalved, trilo- 
cular capſule, having many irregular ſeeds. 
Tpbe moſt noted ſpecies are, 

1. POLEMONIUM cæruleum. 


Lad der.] Hath fibrous roots, crowned by a 
cluſter of pinnated, many-lobed leaves, and 


ral pair of alternate lobes, terminated 
by an odd one; and the ſtalks terminated by 


larger than the corolla. | 
Farieties.} White-flowered — variegated- 
! lowered—woolly-cupped. 


2. POLEMONIUM reptans. 
Creeping Greek Valerian.) Hath very 
ing roots, upright branchy ſtalks, about a 


Theſe beautiful ſhrubs flower here in our foot high, pinnated leaves, of ſeveral pair of 


narrovw alternate lobes; and the ſtalks ter- 
nodding or drooping downwards. 


the flowers are always colleQed into bunches ; 


and are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed in au- 


tumn. 

: the firſt grows 
wild in thickets, in ſome parts of England, 
and other parts of Europe; and the ſecond 
in Virginia; and both the ſorts are culti- 
vated in gardens for ornament, in the flower- 
compartments of the pleaſure-garden ; are 
abiding by the roots, and ſend up ſtalks an- 


in the bark-bed, till larger, wing occaſional | nually in ſpring, for flowering. 


Their propagation is by feed, and by part- 
ing the roots ; but the ſeedlings are generally 
the fineſt plants: parting the roots, how- 
ever, 1s the only certain method to r 
e 


{flowery perennials, for the pleaſure-ground, . 


Charafters.)J CaLyx is .monopetalous, 


| Blue Greek Valerian, or common Jacob's 


| upright, channeled, hollow ſtalks, about half 
=" 50 high; garniſhed with pinnated leaves, 
ſeve 


cluſters of blue flowers, having the calyx 


minated by bunches of light blue flowers, 


Both the ſpecies flower in May and June; 
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— American Plumbago.) With gen- 
uoſe climbing dalla, and edges ovate, 
ſmooth leaves. 

All theſe plants merit culture, to increaſe 
the va 4 the flowery tribe; the firſt ſort 
for the re ground, and the other three 


| to plant in pow, and place in the bot eule 


collection. 

Their pro gation is; , 

The firſt E parting the roots in au- 
tumn, when the ſta 8 

And the ſecond, third, and 2 
in a hot-bed, in the ſpring : they alſo be 
tried by flips and cattmgy, ail by the ſame 
artificial heat. 

PLUMERIA, Red mine. 

The plants are woody, ſucculent, flowery 
exotics, of South Aer; retained here in 
our hot-houſe collections for variety, riſing 
ſeveral feet high ; ornamented with oval, ob- | 
long, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and beautiful 
monopetalous, funnel- ſhaped, five-parted flow- 
ers, terminating the branches in cluſters. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Manogyna. 
Charadtters.] CaLvx is ſmall, obtuſe, and 
five-parted. CoroLLA is m ous, in- 
fundibuliform, with a lo » widening 

upwards, and the top divideX into into five remns 

— erect, ſpreading ſegments. STAMINA, 
five awl-ſhaped — having connivent 

antherxz. PisTILLUM, an oblong, bifid, 
ermen, ſcarce any ſtyle, but a double, acute 

A; PERICARPIUM, two Jong, ventri- 
c acuminated, nutant, unilocular, and 
univalvular folliculi, having numerous ob- 


long. imbricated feeds. 
he ſpecies are 
I. PLUMERIA rubra. | 
Red Plumeria.)] Riſes with a woedy, thick, 
ſucculent, doe? ſtem, eight or ten feet 
high; large oval- * leaves, having ſhort, 


bighndalar foot-ſtalks ; and the bra ter- 
nunated by cluſters of elegant, red, odorife- 


rous flowers. 
Variety. ] With pale-red flowers. 


2. PLUMERI1A alba. 

White Plumeria.) Riſes with a woody, 
thick, ſucculent, o i: hy ſtem, or ten 
feet high; ws Hep mace poin — 
leaves, and the branches terminated hy 
cluſters of white odoriferous flowers, with the 
pedunculi having tuberoſe ſwellings above. 
1 om. 
btuſe Plumeria.] Hath a woody, thick, 
ſucculent, branchy ſtem, riſing ten or twelve 
ſeet high; — ſhort, obtuſe leaves ; } with 
1 9 


U 


conſiderabl 
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branches terminnted by ſpikes of fed town, jad dackn wind by cars of 


grant white flowers. 


þ Sigg pudica. © 


ore — Phumeris. Hay. 
ing all E vor" nag 


All theſe plants flower here in our ſt 
in ſummer, about Jul 4 try Auguſt, but 22 


produce feeds in Eug 


| They being all exotics of the hot of 
America, require the indulgence of D hs 


houſe all the year in this country; rae] » 


- | retained here in many curious 


plants of variety and ornament, for the b. —— 
ty of their ſtems, leaves, and flowers, parti. 
cularly the latrer, which rifing in large cluſ. 
ters, make a ſine appearance, 11x weeks or 
two months in ſummer, and have great fra. 
grance ; _ thoſe of the Rrd Plumeria are 
the moſt beautiful, 

All the three ſpecies are of a very ſucculent 
quality, both in ſtem, branches, and leaves; 
replete with a milky juice of a very cauſtic 
and poiſonous nature. 

As being all of the above ſucculent | 
rature, and exotics from the hot parts of the 
adorn he muſt be potted in light, dry, ſandy 

— placed almoſt conſtantly in the 
8 and ſupplied with proper waterings, 
which, however, as being ſucculents, muſt be 
applied with t moderation, particularly in 
winter, and they muſt be ſhifted occaſionally 
into larger pots. 2 

They are propagated and cuttin 
of e 7 E 


By Seed. This is procured from the Weſt 
Indies : ſow it in pots of light ſandy compoſt, 
and plunge them in a bos del under eng] 
or in the bark-bed in the ſtove; they wi 
dily grow; and when the plants are * or 
three inches high, prick them in ſeparate ſmall 

pots, which 2 alſo in the bark- bed, &c. 
By Cuttings time in ſummer, take 
off ſome — Is branches, which, pre- 
vious to — as being very ſucculent, 
ſhould be laid in t . ſtove, or ſome dry place, a 
week, or more, as it ſhall ſeem ueceſſary, till the 
wound made by the amputation from the pa- 
rent plant is perfectly healed and dried over, to 
prevent their rotting ; then plant them in pots 
of light dry earth, and plunge them in the 
bark- giving occafional ſhade from the 
mid-day ſun ; and yery moderate e oh 
and they will be rooted in a month or fix wee 

POINCIANA, Barbadoes Flower-Fence, 

or Spaniſh Carnation. 


| 


It conſiſts of ſhrubby flowering exotics of 
the Indies, proper for our hot-houſe _ 


oo] of Page 3m ted innate eaves; and the — 
| 


10 t 


branches terminated by long ſpikes of beauti- 


N tapetalous flowers. . 
Rk — order, Decandria Monogynia. 


Charatters.] CaLlvx, hve oblong, con- 
cave, deciduous leaves. CoROLLA is pen- 
tapetalous, four of the petals roundiſh, 
nearly equal, and the fifth is larger, deform- 

and crenated. STAMINA, ten very long, 
briſtly, declinated filaments, having os, 
anther. PISTILLUM, a long, awl-ſhaped, 
declinated germen, long ſtyle, and obtuſe 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oblong com- 
preſſed pod, having tranverſe parutions, con- 
taining many plane nearly oval ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, ; 

1. PoINCIANA pulcherrima. 

Fair Poinciana, or Double-ſpined Barba- 
does Flower-Fence.] Hath a ſhrubby, upright, 
ſtraight ſtem, branching ten or twelve feet 
high, armed with double ſpines, at each 
joint ; large decompound, pinnated leaves, 
of numerous, oblong, obtuſe folioles ; and 
the branches terminated by long looſe ſpikes, 
of large golden- yellow, beautifully variegated 
1 FS 5 a 

2. POINCIANA byuga. 2005 
| Bijugated Single-/pined Poinciana.] Riſes 
with a ſhrubby, upright, ſtraight ſtem, di- 
viding into. ſpreading branches, armed with 
ſhort ſingle ſpines ; decompound pinnated 
leaves, of numerous, roundiſh, emarginated 
lobes ; and the branches terminated by looſe 
ſpikes, of yellowiſh purple flowers. 
3. PoINCIANA elata. | 
' 2 Spineleſi Poinciana.] Hach a ſhrubby, 
ſpineleſs ſtem and branches; bipinnated leaves, 
of many ſmall oblong, oval, entire lobes; and 
looſe ſpikes of flowers, having leathery cups, 

and very long, dark purple filaments. _ 

Theſe beautiful ſhrubs flower here in our 
ſtoves, in autumn, or beginning of winter, 
very ornamentally, imparting an agreeable 
fragrance; and are ſomeames ſucceeded by 
ripe ſeed in England; oo 
As they are exotics of both Indies, they 
muſt be always kept in pots, and placed con- 
ſtantly in the hothouſe.  _ 
Their propagation is by ſeed, which we 
receive annually from the Weſt Indies. Sow 
it in pots of light earth, and 1 in 
any hot- bed, or in the ſtove bark- bed; they 
will ſoon come up abundantly, which when 
about three or four inches high, prick them 
into ſeparate ſmall pots, plunging them alſo 
in the bark-bed, till larger, giving occaſional 
waterings, and they will 4 t progreſs, 
As they advance in growth, ſhift them with 
balls into larger pots; and grant them ſup- 


| 


and |] 
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always 1 

will 3 advance faſt in height, and 

in a few years begin to exhibit their elegant 

flowers. 
POLEMONIUM, Greek Valerian, o 

acob's Ladder. | 

The plants are herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 


lending up annual ſtalks from about ten or 
twelve, to eighteen inches high, adorned 
with pinnated leaves, and terminated by 
bunches of monopetalous, rotated, five-parted 
flowers. _ * 2 

| Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 


five-parted, and permanent. CoroLLA is 
monopetalous and wheel-ſhaped, divided at 
top into five parts. STAMINA, five ſhort 
inclined filaments, having roundiſh antheræ. 
PISTILLUM, an oval acute germen, filiform 
ſtyle, and a trifid revolute ſtigma, Ptri- 
|CARPIUM, a three-cornered, trivalved, trilo- 
cular capſule, having many irregular ſeeds. 
I be moſt noted ſpecies are, | 

1. POLEMONIUM certdeum. 

Blue Greek Valerian, or common Jacob's 
| Ladder.) Hath fibrous roots, crowned by a 
cluſter of pinnated, many-lobed leaves, and 


upright, channeled, hollow ſtalks, about half 
a yard high ; garniſhed with pinnated leaves, 


of ſeveral pair of alternate lobes, terminated 
| by an odd one; and the ſtalks terminated by 


larger than the corolla. 


| Parities.] White-flowered — variegated- 


flowered —woolly-cupped. 


2. POLEMONIUM reptans. 
Creeping Greek Valerian.) Hath very 


ing roots, upright branchy ſtalks, about a 


foot high, pinnated leaves, of ſeveral pair of 
narrow alternate lobes; and the ſtalks ter- 


nodding or drooping downwards. 


Both the ſpecies flower in May and June ; 


the flowers are always colleQed into bunches ; 
and are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed in au- 
tumn. | 

Theſe plants are hardy : the firſt grows 
wild in thickets, in ſome parts of England, 
and other parts of Europe; and the ſecond 
in Virginia; and both the forts are culti- 
vated in gardens for ornament, in the flower- 
compartments of the pleaſure-garden ; are 
abiding by the roots, and ſend up ſtalks an- 
nually in ipring, for flowering. 
Their propagation is by feed, and by part- 
ing the roots ; but the ſeedlings are generally 
the fineſt plants: parting the roots, how- 


plies of water, plentifully in ſummer, but 


ever, is the only certain method to continue 
| the 


moderate in winter. Thus they 


flowery perennials, for the pleaſure - ground, 


Claracters.] CaLyx is monopetalous, 


cluſters of blue flowers, having the calyx 


minated by bunches of light blue flowers, 


* - 
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the variegated kind, and any other ſingular 


variety. Ei 44 | N 
By Seed. —Sow it in ſpting, in any bed 
or border 6f common earth, and rake it in; 
the plants will ſoon come up abundantly, 
which, when two or three inches high, 'prick 
out a quantity in nutfery-rows, ix inches 
aſunder, to remain till autumn; then may be 
tranſplanted, where they are finally to remain; 
and they will flower the following ſummer. 
By parting the Roots. Autumn, when the 
: Nalks decay, or carly in ſpring, before new 
ones begin to ſhoot, is the proper time; and 
is performed in the common way. | 

: LLEN, Meal, thc e powder, or 
fecundating duſt contained in the anther, or 
tops of the ſtamina in flowers. 


This Pollen is generally a very fine meal| 


or powder, being male duſt in vegetables, 
correſponding to the ſeminal fluid in animals; 
is very generally of a yellow colour; and 
being diſcharged, and diſperſed by the burſting 
of the antheræ, upon the ſtigma of the piſtil- 
lum or female organ, impregnates the AY 
of the germen, or ſeed- bud below, whic 
then, inthe progreſs of vegetation, ſwells, be- 
comes. a fruit or ſeed- veſſel, furniſhed with 
fertiliſed or prolific ſeeds. e's; 
The duſt in queſtion is very conſpicuous in 
many flowers, as tulip, lily, cucumber, &c. 
and is ſuppoſed to contain a fine liquid ſub- 
ſtance, not diſtinguiſhable by the naked eye, 
and diſcharged by elaſtie force in its diſperſion, 
for the impregnation of the female. 
This ſaid Pollen, or male duſt, in its 
fecundating office, is generally effected by 
nature, for the impregnating the female; or- 
gans ; though it may be proper to remark, that 
in one particular inſtance, it is ſometimes ef- 
fected by art, ſuch as in the culture of early cu- 
cumbers in frames, in which the impregnation 
is very generally accompliſhed by detaching 
ſome of the male bloſſoms, and applying che 
antherz, thereof, loaded with its yellow pow- 
der, to the ſtigma of the female or fruit bloſ- 
ſom, and a ſufici of the Pollen adherin 
thereto, the young fruit under the corolla being 
then fertiliſed, it, in 4wo-or three days after, 
will diſcover its impregnation by its advanc- 
ing growth; See Cuchxtis. th | 
LYANTHES, Tuberoſe, or Indian 
ruberovs HHR, „ 
It is an herbaceous, bulbo-tuberous-rooted, 
beautiful flowery perennial, an exotio of In- 
dia, riſing with annual ſtalks, three or four 
feet high, terminated by a long ſpike of 
many large monopetalous, ſix-parted, lilia- 
ceous flowers, of great beauty, and delight- 
ful fragrance. 


Claſs and o 
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rder, Hexandria Monovynia, 
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1 Ghtrafters} CALYx, none. Coro, 
is monopetalous, infundibuliform, ; with an 
oblong incurved tube, divided above into 
fix oval ſpreading ſegments. SraMix A, fix 
thick obtuſe filaments, | terminated by ve 
long linear anthere. PISTILLUM, a rou 
ſh germen, lender ſtyle, crowned by a 
thick trihd ſtigma. PERI ARI, a round. 
1th, obtuſely trigonal | capſule, with three 
cells, having numerous, plane, ſemi-orbicu- 
lar ſeeds, in a double range. | 

There is but one ſpecies, conſiſting of 
ſome yarieties, all of which being exotics of 
tender quality, requiring aid of artificial heat, 
under ſhelter of trames and glaſſes, or in a 
hot-houſe, &, to bring them to flower in 
perfection in this country. Fe». 

The ſpecies is, 

PoLYANTHEs Tubereſd. | 
4.07 beroſa or Tuberaſe.] Hath an oblong, 
bulb-like, tuberous, white root, (crow ned 
with a few long very narrow leaves; amidſt 
them an upright, ſtraight, firm. ſtem, three 
or four | feet | gh. terminated by a long 
ſpike of large white flowers, arranged alter. 
nately. | | 1 ü 

Varieties.] Common Tuberoſe, with ſingle 
flowers, — double-flowered, — dwarf-ſtalked, 
— variegated leaved. _ | 

all flower here in June, July, and 
Auguſt: the flowers are funnel, or bell- 
ſhaped ; garniſh; the upper part of the ſtem, 
in a long pike, | conſiſting from ten to 
twenty or more ſeparate flowers, in alternate 
arrangement; the lower flowers opening firſt, 
which are ſucceeded by thoſe above, in re- 
ular order, making in the whole a moſt 
autiful appearance, highly-enriched with a 
moſt fragrant odour. '.! . - 

The common ſingle-flowered Tuberoſe is 
the ſort the moſt commonly cultivated, as it 
enerally blows the moſt freely, and poſſeſſes 

5neſt fra . 
The double-flowered kind; alſo highly me- 
rits culture, as When it blows fair, it makes 


The dwarf, and the variegated kind, are 
inſetior to the other two, but may be culti- 
vated for variety. 1 | 

All 'the, varieties being exotics from warm 


countries, although they are made to flow- 
er in great perfection in our gardens, by 
affiſtance of hot- beds, they will not pro- 


{per in che open ground, and do not in- 
creaſe freely in England; ſo that a ſupply 
of the roots is imported hither annually from 
Genoa, and ather-parts of Italy, by moſt of 
the eminent nurſery and ſeedſmen, and the 
Italian warchouſe-kegpers; generally arriving 
in February or March, time ch for the 


enſuing 
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enſoing ſummer's bloom; and are ſold com- 


monly at the rate of twelve or fifteen ſhil- 
| lings- per hundred, being careful always to 
procure as large roots as poſſible, for on this 
depends the ſucceſs of having a complete 
blow. = | | 
They requiring artificial heat to blow them 
in this + are planted in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed, under a deep frame, 
furniſhed with 'glaſs lights; or placed in a 
hot-houſe, where they may be blowed to 
t perfection, with little trouble. 

The principal ſeaſon for planting them is 
March and April; obſerving, however, that 
in order to continue a long ſucceſſion of the 
bloom, it is proper to make two or three dif- 
ferent plantings, at about a month interval; 
one in March, another in April, and a third 
the beginning of May ; whereby the blow 
may be continued from June until Septem- 
ber; obſerving, as above mentioned, they 
may be flowered either by aid of a common 
dung, or bark hot-bed, or in a hot-houſe; 
and the following are the methods. 

Firſt by common Hot-beds.— In March 
or April, &c. as above obſerved, make a mo- 
derately ſubſtantial hot-bed of dung or tan, in 
Fra — ſuitable to any of the hot- 
bed frames ; and when the bed is become of a 
proper temperature of heat, prepare to put in 
the roots, previouſly planting them in pots, 
as directed below; obſerving, that if a dung 
hot-bed, lay in fix inches depth of earth, or 
old tan, in which to plunge the pots, but if 
of bark or tan, no earth is neceſſary, as the 
pots may be plunged immediately into the 


bark. | 
The hot-bed being ready, and having pro- 
cured the roots, and ſome proper ſized pots, 
twenty fours, one for cach root ; then Fehr; 
light rich earth, fill the pots therewith ; and, 
atter having diveſted the roots of all looſe 
outer {kins, and all off-ſets, plant one in each 
pot, in depth, ſo as the top of the root be 
about an inch below the ſurface of the carth : 
this done, directly plunge all the pots in the 
hot-bed cloſe together, or ſo as the bed may 
contain the number required; and as ſoon as 
they are all thus placed, put on the lights of 
the frame. | 4 
Being thus planted and placed in the hot- 
bed, obſerve their culture as follow : admit a 
portion of freſh air daily, by tilting the upper 
ends of the lights ; but keep them cloſ: down 
on nights: give alſo moderate waterings, 
which however apply very ſparingly, till the 
roots begin to ſhoot ; then repeat the water- 


ings moderately as you ſhall fee occaſion ; | 


0 4 * 
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ns to advance, to admit freſh air more free- 


y, in proportion, to ſtren the ſtems, ac- 
cording as they advance in height: and when 
they have riſen near the glaſſes, it is proper to 
deepen the frame, either by the addition of 
another at top, or by raiſing it at bottom fix 
or eight inches, in order to give the ſtems 
ſufficient” room to ſhoot to their full ſtature, 
repeating this, once or twice, as the growth 
of the plants renders it neceſſary, ſtill alſo 
aſſiſting them with plenty of water, and a 
large portion of freſh air daily, either by 
raiſing one end of the lights as above-ſaid, or 
that when the plants are advanced ſome toler- 
able height, and the warm ſeaſon alſo a little 
adva the lights may be taken away en- 
tirely nel in fine mild days, which 
will ſtren and inure them gradually to 
the full air: but always draw the lights on 
again towards the evening, or at the approachi 
of a ſharp air, cold blaſt, or heavy rains; 
obſerving, towards the middle or latter end of 
May, or beginning of June, according to the 

ture of the ſeaſon, to begin to expoſe 
them fully, only giving occaſional ſhelter in 
cold nights, or very wet weather, either of 
the olaſſes, or mats ſupported on hoop arches, 
till they begin to flower, which will be about 
the middle or latter end of June, or beginning 
of July; when the plants in their pots may be 
removed where wanted; either to adorn any 
of the garden compartments, or any apartment 
of the habitation, 

Place to each plant a tall ſtraight ſtake ; to 
which faſten the ſtem for ſupport. ; 

They muſt ſtill be duly ſupplied with water 
all the time of their bloom ; they will require 
it every other day, or oftener, in very hot dry 
weather. 

Obſerve, as aforeſaid, that, in order to 
continue a long ſucceſſion of bloom of this 
flower, two more parcels of roots ſhould be 
planted at about a month's interval, in April 
and May, &c. each planting to be in pots, as 
already directed; and plunged in a hot-bed 
under ſhelter of frames and glaſſes, or an 
awning of mats every night and cold weather : 
thoſe, however, planted late in April or in May, 
will need only a moderate hot-bed, juſt to ſet 
the roots agoing at firſt, and will ſucceed to- 
lerably, with only a protection of hoop arches 
acroſs the bed, for the ſupport of mats occa- 
fionally in cold nights. | | 

Sometimes roots planted in May in the 
full ground, will ſhoot tolerably ſtrong, and 
produce flowers in autumn. 

It is however the moſt eligible way to allow 
them the aſſiſtance of a Se as above, 


W ; 
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tur one or other of theſe aids is the only me- 
thod by which we cau blow theſe flowers in 


full perfection. | | 
By affiftance of @ Hot-hawſe.] Where there 


is the convenience of a hot-houſe, we may [June, &c. 153 


blow tuberoſes in great perfection with very 
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lor cher feet high, inthedifferentſpecies, adorn. 
ed with ſmall ſpear-ſhaped, oblong, and oval 
leaves, and la irregular papilionaceous 
flowers in and terminal ſpikes in May, 


Claſs and Order, Diadelphia Ofandria. 


little trouble. Plant the roots any time in] Chereters.] CALrx, a ſmall cup of three 


ſpring, March, A 
above adviſed ; „. if there is room in the 
bark- bed, plunge them to their runs; if not, 


place the pots any where towards the front of tubu 


the houſe ; but 4 freely if 


til, or May, in pots as oval, acute, permanent leaves. Cororra 
is papilionaceous, with two large oval, plane 


wings, placed beyond the other parts, a ſhort 
vexillum a little reflexed and bifid at 


top, and à concave, compreſſed carina, ven- 


plunged in the bark-bed ; give occaſional wa- ¶tricoſe towards the apex. STAMINA, dia- 


terings as directed in the hot- bed culture, and 
they will ſhoot and flower ſtrong in their due 


ſeaſon; and by a repetition of planting a few 
at three or four weeks interval, you may conti- 
nue a bloom from April or May, until autumn. 
Metled of Propagation. 
With reſpect to the propagation of theſe 
plants, it is principally by off- ſets of the roots. 
The blowing 
ally from abroad, for ſale, are often furniſhed 
with off-ſets, which ought to be ſeparated, 


previous to planting ; e alſo that are plant- 
＋ 


here in our gardens, frequently furniſh 
off-ſets, fit for ſeparation in autumn when 
the leaves decay; they muſt then be pre- 
ſerved in fand all winter in a dry ſheltered 
place; and in the beginning of March, plant 
them either in a bed of light dry earth in the 
full ground, or to forward them as much as 
poſible, allow them a moderate hot-bed, and 
in either method indulge them with ſhelter 
m cold weather, either of a frame and lights, 


or arched with hoops, and occaſionally matted ; 


but let them enjoy the full air in all mild wea- 
ther, giving alſo plenty of water in dry wea- 


ther, during the ſcaſon of their growth in 


and ſummer. 


us let them grow till their leaves decay 


for 


in autumn; then take them up. clean them 


from earth, aud lay them in a box of dry ſand 
to preſerve them till ſpring, at which time, 
Tuch roots as are large enough to blow may he 
planted and managed as already directed, and 
the ſmaller roots s. again in a nurſery-hed, 
to have another year's growth ; afterwards 
plant them for flowering. | 

POLY GALA, Milk-wort. 

This genus turniſhes for our garden collec- 
tions, ſeveral ſpecies of her us,. and 
ligneous, under- ſhr perennials, moſtly as 
ornamental flowering plants, for the pleaſure- 
ground aud green-houſe, and of which one in 
particular is peculiarly valuable in ſome medi- 


einal applications, all of which xiſing with 


fender ſtalks of moderate growth, from about 


eight, or ten, to cightcen inches and "7 All theſe three ſpecies are proper plants to 


roots that are brought annu- 


delphous filaments crowned with eight fimple 
anther e. PiSTILLUM,” an oblong germen, 
ſimple erect ſtyle, and bid ſtigma. PRRI- 
CARPIUM, a turbinated, — com- 
preſſed capſule, bivalvous, with two cells, 
each containing one oval ſeed. 
The moſt material ſpecies are, 
1. PoOLYGALA wulparis. | 
Common AMilk-wort.] Hath a long white 
root, ee Ns fl herbaceous ſtalks, 
inclining to und, fix or eight inches in 
1 narrow {pear-ſhaped, pointed ſmooth, 
| e leaves; and the ſtalks terminated 
by 1 June, ſucceed- 
2 ripe ſeeds in Auguſt. 
arietics. ] Blue-flowered, —red-flowered, 
—white—violet-coloured,—ftriped. 


2. PoLYG LA amara. 
Biner Mil-ars] Wit arg oval radi- 
cal leaves, ſtalks, fix to 


eight or ten inches high, terminated by 
creſted ſpikes of blue, and other coloured 
flowers, in the different varieties, in June, 
&c. ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

. PoLYGALA ſenega. 

enega Rattle-ſnake rot.] Hath a thick, 
fleſhy perennial root, confiſting of man 
jointed tubercles, ſtriking _ the od, 
from which ariſe three or four herbaceous 
ſtalks, about half a yard high, garniſhed 
with broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed alter- 
nate, and terminal ſpikes of . ſmaller white 
flowers in July; but ſeldom ſucceeded by 
ripe ſeeds in this country. 

This laft ſpecies poſſeſſes peculiar medi- 
cinal virtues in its roots, particularly as a 
ſovereign and infallible remedy for the bite ot 
the rattle- ſnake, applied both outwardly and 
inwardly; and for which, in America, it has 
been long ſucceſsfully uſed by the Senega 
Indians; alſo by the inhabitants of Virginia 
of late years with conſiderable ſucceis in 
many Harders; is ſaid to be a powerful 
purifier of the blood, a fine diuretic, &c. and. 
uſed in hydropic caſes, and pleuriſies. 
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be 
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introduced in the pleaſure · ground. 
— of them will effect an agreeable var! 
the firſt two forts are ha 
ways in che full e of tl 
ſhould have occaſional protection in ſevere 
winters from . . 
They are all prapagated by ſeed, which in 
the firſt and ſecond 3 be ſown. either ſoon 
after ripe, or in the ſpring; the plants will 
come up freely proper ge pans. out or 

tranſplanting in ſummer autumn ; the 
third ſort is alſo raiſed in the ſame manner, 
but require protection from the froſts in 
winter; and the ſeed, which is N pev- 
cured from America by the ſeed dealers, 
ſbould be ſown in a light, warm ſandy ſoil; 
and have protection as above. 
Tenderer kinds for the green-houſe, maſily 

underefhrubby. _ 

4. PoLYGALA chamar-buxus. 

(Chame-buxus)— Dwarf-box Milk-wort, 
or Myrile-leaved Pobgale.] Riſes with flen- 
der, ligneous, -ſhrubby ſtalks and 
branches of moderate growth, cloſely gar- 
niſhed with numerous mall oblong, ſpear- 
ſhaped, bright ſhining-green leaves; and 
lateral and terminal creſted or tufted flowers, 
white on the outſide, and with a mixture of 
purple and yellow within ; very odorous,. ap- 
pearing in May, or June and July. 

. PoLYGALA microphylla. 
mall. leaued, pay oh, coat Portugal Milk- 

wort.] Having ſlender ligneous ſtalks branch- 
ing ten or twelve to fafteen inches high; minute, 
oval avol- pointed, ſeſſile leaves, and te 
ſhort ſpikes of large flowers, often of different 
colours, appearing in May and June; and 
the ſeeds ripen in 3 

6. Pol YOALA ſpinoſa. _ . 
Term African Milk-wort.] With ſbrub- 
by. ſtem and branches, oval, acute-pointed 
leaves, and lateral flowers. 

7. PoLYGALA ohmenſis. 

Chineſe Decumbent n With 
under-ſhrubby, ſhort decumbent ſtalk and 


and 
ety ; 
to ſucceed al- 


ſhrubby exotics of 
: 


ground, but fome of the others 


warded in a 
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che variety: one mode of eulture is applicable 
to the whole, Seng fame as for other 
f the green-houſe. 5 
They are raiſed from ſeed, and occaſionally 
by cuttings: fow the ſeed in autumn or ſpring 
in pots, and protected from inclement wea- 
ther ;- or may be ſown in March and for- 
ot-bed ; and by the ſame aſſiſt- 
ance may raiſe ſome from cuttings and ſhps, 
 &c. in ſpring and ſummer. . 
POLYGAMIA, the name of the twenty- 
third claſs in the Linnzan ſexual arrange- 
ment of plants, expreſſive of the polygamy, 

(many marriages) or inter-Communication 
different ſexes in the plants belonging to that 
claſs, by means of their flowers, being both 
hermaphrodite, and alſo male or 1 8 
flowers, or both, on the ſame or different 

plants of the ſame family. | TP 
All polygamous plants, which conſtitute 
this claſs, are hy fe lege bearing always 
hermaphrodite flowers, flowers either 
male or female, or of both theſe ſexes, cither 
in ſome all on the fame plant, or in others, 
on two or three diſtinct ts in the ſame 
genus; and from theſe di circumſtances 
of polygamy, this claſs is divided into three 

1 * 2 

is poly of plants occurs variouſly 

in different 3 in this claſs. | 
For inſtance—in the farſt order, Polygamia 
monecia, the polygamy in one habitation, 
conſiſting of hermaphrodite and male flowers 
on the ſame plant, as in acer, atriplex, 
celtts, &c. hermaphrodite and females on the 
ſame plant, as in mimeſa: male hermaphro- 
dites and female hermaphrudites on the ſame 
plant, as in . only, being ſuch. as, al- 
though the flower contains the parts proper 
to each ſex, have one of the ſaid ſexual 
parts reciprocally abortive or ineffeQtual; 
which, if in the ſtamina or male, is ſtyled 
a female hermaphrodite; and if the defect 
is in the female, is a male hermaphro- 
dite; according as either ſex is predomi- 
nant in all its parts.—lIn the ſecond order, 


= 


1 


branches; ovaliſh leaves, and axillary ſpikes 
of flowers. 3 | 
8. PoLYGALA heMeria. EY 
Heiſferia or, - triangular-leaved African 
2 With a ſhrubby tree-like ſtalk, 
and triangular, ſharp, thorny-pointed leaves. 
Of cheſe green - houſe kinds the firſt and 
ſecond arenthe principal ſorts in our Engliſh 
2 collections, they ag. agg f 
tle ſhrubby ever-greens, v ely ſet" 
with their numerous leaves, —— flower 
very ornamentally in the principal ſummer 
months; any of the others are alſo proper to 


Polygamia diecia, the polygamy in two 
4 — or diſtint 1 i 

ſuch as are hermaphrodites and females, on 
two ſeparate plants of the ſame ſpecies, as in 
fraxines : hermaphrodites and males on two 
different plants, as in 12 and ny/ſa, &c. 
hermaphrodites and and females on 
two diſtin plants, as in gleditfia ; having the 
hermaphrodites and males on one plant; and the 
females on a diſtinct one; and by androgynous 
and males on two ſeparate plants, as in parax 
and anthoſpermum, &c.— Third order, Poly- 


introduce in the ſame collection, to in 


1 


gamia trimcia, the polygamia in three habita- 
5 R 2 tions 
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tions or diſtinct plants, being ſuch as have 
androygnous, 1 * in three 
ſeparate plants of the ſame ſpecies, as in ficws 
and ccratenia; in which one plant has the 
female flowers, another the male, and a 
third is androgynous, i. e. producing both 
male and fem ? flowers disk. See Ficus, 
. 

Polygamy alſo relates to the inter · communi- 


cation of the different florets which compoſe | 


a compound flower, as prevail in moſt of 
the orders in the chſs Syngene/ia, each main 
flower conſiſting of man 3 ones called 
florets; and are frequrndy of different ſexes, 
as in tanacetum, after, tagetes, chryſanthemum, 
xeranthemum, calendula, &c. which in ſome 
are hermaphrodite and females, in others 
males in the diſk and females in the radius, 
all, in both cafes, in the ſame ral flower. 
See claſs Fyngencſa, under the article CLass1s. 

POLYGONUM, Enot-grafs. 

This genus conſiſts of herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals for adorning the pleaſure- 
garden, and for medical and other uſes; rit- 
ing from about fix inches to ten feet high, in 
different forts, garniſhed with oval and ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and terminated by branchy 


ſpikes of ſmall but numerous apetalous 
Claſs and order, Ofandria Trigynia. 


Charaters.] CaLyx is divided into five 


oval , coloured within, and perma- 
nent. CoRoLLA, none; there being no pe- 
tals. STAMINA, eight very ſhort filaments, 


crowned with roundith antherz. P1sT1L- 
LUM, a triquetrous „three very ſhort 
ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. PrricarPIUM, 
none; each floret having a ſingle triquetrous 
ſeed wrapped in the permanent calyx. 

The principal ſpecies for our purpoſe are 
two perennials, and two annuals. _ 

Perennial Kinds. © | 

Theſe are cultivated in many gardens for va- 
riety, but their chief merit is 5 medical uſe. 
1. PoLYGONUM, Biers. 

Biftort or Greater Snakeweed.) Hatha thick 
oblique intorted root, blackith without, and 
red within; a ſimple round flender ſtem near 
two feet high,” oval leaves, having decurrent 
foot-ſtalks, and the ftalk terminated by thick 
ſhort ſpikes, of whitiſh-red flowers. 
| 5 e ee 3 $ hs EY 

vaparuus Polygenum, or ſmaller Biffort. 

Hath 'a thickiſh 4. we a ſimple — 
half a foot high, ſpezr-ſhaped leaves, and the 
ſtalk and branches termmated by long ſpikes 
of whitiſh-red flowers. el lte 
Both theſe perennials flower in May and 
June, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in Auguſt,” © 


li ine 
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grow wild in England, &c. the firft 
places, the other in mountainous fi. 
great eſtimation for medical 
purpoſes ; the root being the part uſed, 
Annual Kinds. | 5 
The firſt of theſe is a noble ornamental - 
plant, commonly called Perficaria ; the other 
is an eſculent. | 
- PoLYGONUM orzentale. © IT | 
rental Polygonum, commonly called Perf 
caria.] Hath Aby roots; an upright, ſtrong, 
jointed ſtem, riſing eight or ten feet 2 
dividing at top into ſeveral branches; very 
la oval-lanceolate alternate leaves, on 
broad foot-ſtalks half ſurrounding the ſtem; 


tuations; are in 


and all the branches terminated by long, ſlen- 
der, hanging ſpikes of reddiſh-purple hep. 
tandrous and digynous flowers, from July 
till October. EDS 


Variety.] White-flowered oriental Perſi- 
caria. _ 
They are noble annuals for the decoration 
of the large compartments of the pleaſure- 
carden. rpg Rooks 

4. PoLyYGpNUM Fay \obike 

Buck-wheat, © or Brank.)] Riſes with an 
upright ſmooth branchy ſtem, from about a 
foot and a half to a yard high, heart-ſhaped- 
ſagittated leaves, and the branches terminated 
by cluſters of whitiſh flowers, ſuceeeded by 
large angular ſeeds ; excellent for feeding 
pigeons, and moſt ſorts of poultry. _ 

All thefe plants are hardy, and ſucceed in 
almoſt any foil and fituation ; the two firſt are 
perennial in root, and the third and fourth 
are annual, wholly decay at the end of fum- 
mer, or early in winter. N 

As to their merit in gardening, the follow- 
ing are the particulars: | 

The firſt two forts are retained in ſome cu- 
nous gardens, for variety; but their chief me- 
rit is for medical es: they are powerfut 
aſtringents, and are uſed both internally and 
externally ; eſteemed very efficacious in hæ- 
morrhages, and other s; and good to 
heal fore mouths. 2 
Third fort Oriental Pelygenum, or Per/i- 
caria, is a moſt elegant annual for the em- 
belliſhment of the pleaſ und; it aſſum- 
ing a majeſtic tree · le growth by its erect 
luxuriant ſtem, and branchy head; which 
being garniſhed with noble large foliage, and 
numerous pendulous ſpikes of Beere in con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion three or four months, exhibits 
a very ornamental appearance from June or 
July. untit October, and is ſo eafy of culture, 
that from its ſcattered ſeeds in autumn young 
plants rife ſpontaneouſly in abundance the en- 
ſuing ſpring, and alſo from ſeeds regularly 


| ſoun 
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in thoſe ſeaſons, or more generall erally the 
—_ both in the full ground in patches to 
remain, and for tranſp A like wiſe 
for warded by ſowing in a hot-bed in March, 
&c. for tranſplantation into che borders; and 
thus raiſed by either method, the plants ſhoot 
up ſo rapidly, as to attain ſix or eight feet ſta- 
ture by July or Auguſt, when they generally 
begin flowering, and continue till attacked by 
the froſt, then totally -periſh ;. ſo that a fre 
ſupply muſt be raiſed from ſeed annually. 
The fourth ſort {Buck-H heat) is a fort of 


corn, and is frequently cultivated both by way | g 


of fodder, cutting its ſtalks while young and 
green to feed ps. F ; and for its grain to feed 
pigeons, poultry, hogs, &cc. it flouriſhes in 
any ſoil and ſituation, but generally thrives 
beſt in light dry earth; and the drieſt ſeaſons 
ſeldom retards it growth, + 
= Method of propagating all the Sorts. 

The firſt and ſecond ſort are eaſily propa- 
gated in plenty, by parting the roots in au- 


The third fort, Oriental Polygonum, being 
annual, is always propagated from ſeed annu- 
ally; either in the full ground, or by aid of 


hot- beds. | | 

By ſowing in the full ground. Some ſeed 
may be ſown both in autumn, as ſoon as 
ripe, and in ſpring, ſome ſcattered thinly | 
about the borders, and the principal part 
ſown regularly in patches; the autumn-ſown 
plants, although oy rather riſe paringly, 
yet thoſe that ſueceed, generally riſe earlier 
and ſtronger in the ſpring following, than the 
| ſpring-fown plants; it is however proper to 
ſow in both ſeaſons; ſome of which may be 
in a warm border for tranſplanting ; and others, 
about the borders in patches, nally to remain. 
covering the ſeed half an inch deep; they will 
come up about April or May, if a tne ſeaſon; 
which, when three or four inches high, thoſe 
deſigned for tranſplantation ſhould be planted 
out ſingly, about the different compartments; 
and of thoſe ſown in patches, thin out the 
weakeſt in moiſt weather, leaving only one 
of the ſtrongeſt plants in cach patch; and 
thoſe thinned out; may alfo be planted ſingly 
where they may be required. According as 
the plants in A. ae ſome conſider- 
able height, place a ſtout ſtake to each for 
ſupport, which is all the culture they require; 


and they will flower in due ſeaſon, and furniſh | 
| I Charadters.}» Calyx, male and female 


plenty of ſerce. ol 
From the ſeattered or ſelf-ſown ſeed in au- 
tumn, many young plants often riſe in ſpring, 
and flouriſh without any trouble. 


By Hotel A neden in bad ſea- 


- » 
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full ground eicher riſe but ſparingly, or not 
till — 5 ſpring, probably — . ab it 
is therefore proper alſo to fow ſome in a hot- 
bed in March, with other annuals, ſuch as 
African and French marigolds, China aſters, 
&. for tranſplantation, which will forward 
them conſiderably; but they muſt be planted 
out in May or June before they draw up; or 
if previouſly pricked upon another hot- bed. 
ſix or eight inches aſunder, and arched over 
with hoops, and ſhekered with mats in cold 
nights; and here to have three or four weeks 
owth, it would bring them more confider- 
ably forward, and they may readily be moved 
with large balls of earth about their roots, for 
their final tranſplantation. . 

The fourth ſpecies, Bucłt- eat, is alſo 
propagated by feed annually, in. any open 
ground, which ſow in April or May, either 


broad-caſt, and raked, or harrowed 1n, or in. 


ſhallow drills, ten or twelve inches aſunder, 
the plants will ſoon come up, and be fit to 


| mow for catfle in eight or ten weeks, or if to 


ſtand, will produce a crop of grain in three or 
four months. "1:7 | 

- -POMUM,- Apple, a fleſhy: fruit, and 
ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel both of many ſorts of 
trees, and ſome herbaceous plants. 

Of this kind of ſeed-veſſel is all the Apple 
and Pear kind, quince, medlar, pomegra- 
nate, gourd, &c. compoſed of a rc bu 
fleſhy pulp, generally of a round, globular, 
oval, turbinate form, in that of different 
ſpecies of trees and plants, without any. valve 
or external opening, incloſing in the middle 
a membranous . of ſeveral cavities or 
cells for containing the feeds ; which in the 
natural order ate confined to their cells till 
the fruit decays, as this kind of ſeed veſſel 
has no opening for their diſperſion, there 
being only in ſome forts a ſmall cloſe cavity or 
umbilicus, the navel or eye of the fruit at one 
end, as in apple, pear, quince, &c.. 

POPULUS, Poplar-tree ; comprehending 
the Abele, and Aſpen- tree. &c. 

This genus is compoſed of hardy deciduous 
trees, valuable for ornamental and foreſt- tree 
plantations; they riſing to a conſiderable 
height and magnitude, garniſhed with la 
roundiſh angulated and heart-ſhaped ſimple 
leaves, and dicecious apetalous flowers, col- 
leQed into long amentums. 
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flowers on two ſeparate trees, collected into ob- 
long. looſe, imbricated amentums, compoſed 
of oblong ſcales, each ſcale forming a cup to 
a ſingle floret. CoRoLLA, no petals, but a 
monophyllous nectarium. STANINA, eight 


ſons, or in cold wet ſoils, the ſowings iu * 


. 


filaments,. 


POP 


filaments, having large faur-cornered anther. 
P1STILL UM, an oval acuminated germen, very 
thort ſtyle and quadrihd ſtigma.—PRRICAR- 
PLUM, an oval bilocular capſule, and nume- 
rous oval pappous ſeeds. | | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, all of the tree 
kind, deciduous, and of hardy temperature; 
will thrive in almoſt any foil and ſituation, 
rn, MR one 
particularly the frſt three ſorts, which thrive 
exceedingly in marſhy or boggy land, or any 
ſimilar ſituation. ; | 
The ſpecies of moſt confideration are, | 
1. PopuLus alba. 7 
ite Poplar, - called Abele<tree.]' 
Riſes with an upright ſtraight trunk, and re- 


gular branchy head, to a great height, having 


a whitth ſmooth bark, roundiſh leaves, in- 
dented into ſeveral angles, of a dark-green a- 
bove, and are downy and white underneath. 
Compriſes theſe N 
White Poplar — ſmall-leaved variegated- 
2. PpPULUS . 1 Be 
Black P ! Riſes with a ſtraight trunk, 
and full — head, to a conſiderable 
height; having deltoid-heart-ſhaped, acumi- 
nate, ſerrated, light-green leaves. 
eee ee 4h 3th 
remulous „ or A/pen-tree. es 
with an upright large trunk, and a full 
branchy head, many feet high, having a grey 
bark, roundiſh leaves indented into angles, 
fmooth on both ſides, with a conſtant tremu- 
Co 
ves is ſpecĩes ha v 
der foot-ſtalks, are rendered 8 
lous, that they have a conſtant wavering or 
trembling motion; hence the name Populus 
tremula. 


4 Poruxos 
Angulated Coen Poplar.) Riſes with an 
upright __ trunk, and a _ 
branch to a great t, having a 
whitiſh ſmooth bark, and the you — 
cornered or angulated; large al — 
ſhaped, i Jighttiining-green leaves. 
This is a very elegant ſpecies of Populus, of 
very free growth, and the leaves remarkably 
large and ornamental. 
$5. PoruLus | » 
Heterophyllous, or variable-leaved Vi wins 
Poplar.}, Riſes to a great hei having large 
heart-ſhaped and roundiſh leaves, hairy at 
their firſt appearance. 
6. PoruLvus candicans. 
Tacamahac Poplar, or Balſam-tree.] Is of 
moderate growth, branching out into a full 
regular head, having middling-ſized leaves, 


F 


Large-lcaved | lea 


young plants. 


POP 


ſome ovaliſh, others ſomewhat heart andſpear- 
ſhaped, whitiſh underneath, and, of a very 
ballamic odoriterous nature. Iu this ſpecies 
of Poplar, the early buds and young leaves 
aboundiug in a very balſamic ſubſtance af ſa. 
lutary medical property, is exceedingly effica- 
cious in immediate application to Rel cuts 
and green wounds. 5 
7. Pororus {italice}) dilitata. | 
Lombardy Peplar. ] Riſes with a very ſtraight 
ſtem, branching erectly, forming a r - 
aud grows to ſome conſider. 

ving large, roundiſh, acumi. 


Ne eight; ko 
able height ; ha 
nate, ſmooch, lighi- green leaves: is a remark. 
able faſt ſhooter. "HS 
8. Porurus canadenſis. 
Canada round-lcaved Peplar.] Riſes with a 
ſtraight erect ſtem, regularly branching to a 
conſiderable height, EE with a whitiſh 
hed-with * light-green 
ves, terminating in an o point, and 
che border — | 


9. PoPULUs grace. | 
Grecian, * Paplar.] Riſes with a 

* upright whitiſh. ſtem, branching ſwiſt- 
ur or tive feet in a year, to a loſiy 


2 large heart-ſhaped 
ves, remotely crenated, and glandulous at 
the baſe. 


In all theſe trees the leaves are univerſally 
of the ſimple kind, moderately large, and form 
a. diſtinguithable diverſity in — — in 
ſummer; they expand in ſpring and decay in 
autumn, like the reſt of the deciduous tribe. 

All che ſorts flower annually in the ſpring, 
but the flowers being only ſmall katkins, make 
no ornamental ſhow ; they are all of the claſs 
Diæcia, i. e. male and female on two ſeparate 
trees, collected into oblong imbricated amen- 
tums or katkins, two or three inches long, 
the flowers being ſmall florets without petals, 
ſituated under the ſcales of the amentum, ap- 
pear commonly in March or April ; the males 
come out firſt, and the females in a week at- 
ter, and in about five or fix weeks are ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeed, which is frequently diſ- 
ſeminated by the winds all around to a conſi- 
derable diſtance, and oſten productive of many 


Thele trees are all of remarkably quick 
2 often making ſhoots whilſt young, 
rom three or four to eight or ten feet long in 


bark, and garni 


ſt 
ly, 


owth ; garniſhed! with 


one ſummer ; are moſtly of the large tree 
kind, and Ar feln 0 a conliderable 
altitude in their | growth; are by 


they 


* 


Po? 


However, ſucceed almoſt any where, not re- 
juctant to any ſoil or ſituation, moiſt or dry, 
low or elevated, as it happens; fo may be 
planted wget as required; and in moſt 
foils they will ſhoot freely and run up very, 
expeditiouſly ; but of which the Lombardy 
Poplar is fuperior as the ſwifteſt ſhooter, and 
uliar regularity of growth, in its numerous 
ere branches generally in,a pyramidal form, 
and in a few years advancing to a conſidera- 
ble height, fr which particularities, where 
a defenſive plantation is required in haſte, in 
any particular diſtrict, this fort is preferable 
on that occaſion, though I would not adviſe 
its uſe ſo predominantly as now introduced in 
many places, in continual outward ranges 
next road ſides, and in front of houſes and 
fore-courts; &c. in which hardly ** ching 
of the tree kind is ſeen but Lombardy Poplars 
without variation. 5 
But with reſpect to the general utility of 
the different ſpecies of Poplar in gardening 
and planting, they may be employed in afſem- 
blage for ornament in out-grounds, not 
near fine lawns and walks, on account of the 
eat litter the falling of their catkins in fore 
orts occaſion ; but are excellent for planting 
towards the boundaries of parks, paddocks, 
and fields, the ſides of rivers and brooks, and 
to jnterſperſe with other trees in large plan- 
tations in any interior parts. The White 
Poplar or Abele, the Carolina, Tacamahacca, 
Lombardy and Athenian Poplar, are proper 
to introduce as ornamental trees, and are fine- 
9 adapted to be employed in aſſemblage in 
rming large avenues, open groves, and 
 <Clumps in parks, &c. though any of the ſorts 


_ 
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the variety; and all the ſorts may be employ- 
ed to advantage in any large tracts of plan- 
tation. h 

If required to ornament any marſky grounds 
with plantation, no trees are better adapted 


in moiſt ſituations, and will readily. grow by 
cuttings, either of young ſhoots or in trun- 
cheons.— See their . | 
As foreſt or timber trees, the following ſorts, | 
White, Black, Tremulous, and Lombardy 


pole, eſpecially in any moiſt marſhy ground, 
where few other trees will thrive : they how-| 
ever will ſucceed in any other common foil 
poor or rich, but in a very moiſt ground they 
will be fo expeditious in growth as in fix or 
ſeven years will afford a conſiderable advan- 
tage, eſpecially if planted cloſe to allow of 
Wuning, for a. fall of poles, ſpars, and for 


* 


Par -. 
fire- wood, &c. beſides leaving a ſufficient 


number of ſtandards at proper diſtances to 


grow up to timber, and the ſtools of the firſt 

fall remaining, ſhoot wp again and afford a 

fall every four, five, ſeven, or ten years, as 

= be required, ſtill leaving the timber ſtan- 
ards.” | : | 

And marſhy land may be improved to much 
advantage by coppices of theſe trees, to cut. 
every four, * fans; or ſix years for poles, and 
other ſmall purpoſes ; being planted in rows 2 
yard aſunder, and in feven years they will be- 
fit to cut for many ſmall aids, and the ſtools. 
ſhooting up again ftrong, will afford a cutting 
every four or five years after. See PLan- 
TATIONS. 

Some ſorts may alſo be planted occaſionally: 
to form hedges in moiſt or other fituations, more 
particularly the Lombardy Poplar, as this ſort 
is peculiar in branching out numerouſly from 
the bottom upwards, and may be planted” 
hedge faſhion along the ſides, or top of out- 
ward watery ditches, in large plants as at once 
to form a hedge ; they being tapped to five, 
ix, or ſeven feet, and they will thus thoot 
out laterally more effectually cloſe. * 

For all the above — young trees are 
propagated and raiſed, as directed below in 
their propagation. 
ethod of Propagation; 

Ail the ſorts of Populus are eaſily propa- 
gated by cuttings, layers, and ſuckers. 


7 Cuttings. ober and November is a 


g ſeaſon for this work, or even any time 
in winter until March, in open weather. This 
is the moſt expeditious mode of propagating 
all theſe trees, for cuttings thereof grow freely 


are eligible on the ſame occaſions to increaſe | without any trouble; either cuttings of the 


young year-old ſhoots, a foot and half long, 
planted a foot deep, or large truncheons of 
two, three, or more om growth, from a- 
bout a yard to five or ſix feet long, planted in 
moiſt places: though theſe large cuttings or 


for that uſe than Poplars, eſpecially the hrſt truncheons are not proper for any general 
three ſpecies, all of which thrive remarkably ſ plantation, only juſt in ſome particular parts, 


in a marſhy or watery ſituation, where ſhade - 
and ſhelter, &c. may be required as ſoon as 
poffible, in which may be planted a quantity 
nnally to remain; planting them about one to 
two deep. | 


Poplar are proper to be employed for that pur- . But, in order to raiſe plants for any regu-- 


lar plantation, or for a quantity of handfome 
ſtandards, it is the moſt eligible to raiſe them 
principally from young Drege of one year's 
growth, or two at molt ; procure therefore a 

quantity of theſe young cuttings, about fif-- 
teen or eighteen inches long, and plant them 
in nurſery- rows two feet aſuuder, placing each 


4. 


cutting two parts or half way in the ground, and 
15 about 
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about a foot diſtance in the lines, they will 
readily take root, and make. good ſhoots che 
following ſurnmer, being careful to trim off 
ſtraggling laterals in order to encourage the 
leading thoot to . grow ſtraight, and aſpire. 
more expeditiouſly in beight ; and after hav- 


ing from two to four or five An growth | 


here, they may be tranſplanted fi 
purpoſes above-mentio 
By Layers.—lu autumn chooſe any lower 
young ſhoots conveniently ſituated, lay them 


y for the, 


by ſit-laying, they will be well rooted and having ſix ſtamina, 


ft to tranſplant by autumn following, in nur- 
tery-rows, to have two or three years ee 

By Suckers.— Some of the forts fend up 
abundance of ſuckers from the roots, which 
may be taken up after the fall of the leaf, and 
planted in nurſery-rows, as directed for the 
cuttings ; they will form good plants in two 


TIS. FS 2+ | 
"The plants raiſed by all the above methods, 
will, after having obtained from two or three 
to five or {ix years growth, be of proper ſize 
for furniſhing any ot the aforementioned plan- 
tations. $4 | ; : 

Theſe trees may alſo be raiſed, from ſeed, 
if care is taken to gather a quantity as ſoon 
as ripe; and ſow it in autumn in beds either 
broad-caſt or in drills, half an inch deep. 

PORTLANDIA, compriſes large trailing 
and other exotic, cver-green plants for the ſtove. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Aonogynia. 

Characters. ] CALYx, a five-leaved cup, a- 
bove the germen. CoRoLLA, monopetalous, 
long, funnel-ſhaped tube, and border cut in 
five acute 1 ts. STAMINA, five awl- 
ſhaped declining filaments, from the bottom 
of the tube, near the length of the co- 
rolla, topped with linear erect antherz. Pis- 
TILLUM, a roundiſh pentagonal germen be- 
low the flower, a ſingle ſtyle, and oblong blunt 
ſti PERICARTIUM, a fine-cornered re- 
1 capſule, crow ned with the cup 
and containing many roundiſh compreſſed 
leeds. | $6 | | 

1. PoRTLANDIA grondiflora. 

Great-firwered Pertlandia.] Hath long root- 
ing ſtalks, running many feet high, garniſhed 
with oval, pointed leaves, on ſhort foot ſtalks, 
five or fix inches long, and three or four broad, 
and placed oppoſite the flowers: come out 
ingly from the axilla of the leaves: towards 
the extremity of the branches they are White; 
eight or ten inches long, and make a noble 
rance. 5 n 6 tek ra 
his ele nt is a great ornament to 
the ſtove, hh e ited along the 
back part, and exhibits ns large flowers in 


| 


July and Auguſt. lis propagation is by * 


— 


| 
| 


| 


gibbous, ſucculent leaves, and the 
minated by {mall cluſters of red flowers. 1 

Both, theſe plants are of a ſucculent nature 
the firſt is an herbaceous annual, ſor culivary 
uſes ; and the ſecond a ſhrubby perennial, cul-. 


tivated 
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in ſpring, which muſt be 
ly in pots and plunged 
afterward ſhifted into larger pots and re. 
plunged in the bark, where they muſt con. 


þ 


pla nted 


9 


ſtantly be retained: it is alſo fometimes pro- 


pagated by ſeeds obtained ſrom abroad. 
he two following ſpecies are alſo retained 
in ſome ſtove collections. | 
2. PoRTLANDIA Aexandria. - 


Hexandrous or /ix-male Portlandia.] With 4 
fowers Þ 


ovate leaves, equal at the baſe; and 


3. ORTLANDIS tefrandria. _ N 
etrandrous, 
With | oblong obtuſe leaves, broad ſtipulæ, 
and flowers having four ſtamina. 

The propagation and:culture of theſe two 
ſpecies is the ſame as the firſt ſort.- 

PORT ULACA, Purflane.. - | 

Two ſpecies are found in our gardens ; one 
a low herbaceous ſucculent annual, a ſallad 
herb; the other a low ſhrubby perennial for 
the” green-houſe, or ſtove collection; both 
riſing N lix or eight inches high, garniſhed 
wich ſmall ſucculent leaves, and ſmall penta- 


petalous flowers. | 


Claſs and order, Dudicondrid Monogyna. 
Charafers.)- QALYx. is ſmall, bihd, and 
placed on the germen, and permanent. Co- 


ROLLA, five plane, obtuſe, ere petals. STA-_ 


MINA, from twelve to nineteen ſhort capilla- 
ry filaments having ſimple antherz. Pisriu- 
Lux, a roundiſh germen, ſhort ſimple ſtyle, 
and five oblong ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, an 
oval covered capſule, of one cell, having ma- 
ny ſmall ſeeds. |. 1 | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies but the two fol- 
lowing are the moſt noted. 0 
I, PORTULACA oleracea ( Aunual.) E 
Common culinary Pur/lane.) Rifes with her- 


baceous, low, ſucculent, branchy ſtalks, ſix 


or eight inches high, garniſhed with wedge- 
ſhapes, thick, ſucculent leaves, and ſmall 


 clole-ſetting flowers. 
72 two Varicties.] Green Purſlane, 


Compri 
having deep- green leaves. Golden Purſlane, 
having yellowiſh leaves; both the varieties 
riſing from the ſame ſeed. 

Theſe herbs are excellent to mix in ſum- 
mer ſallads. ky ; * | 

2, PORTULACA, Anacampſeros (Perenmal.). 

( Anacampſeros) — er Shrubby ever-green” 
African Purſlane,} Riſes with a ſhrubb 
branchy ſtalk, about fix inches high, oval, 


or Four-male Portlandia.] 


in che bark= bed, 


* 


alks ter- 
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about a foot diſtance in the lines, they will | 
readily take root, and make good ſhoots the 
following ſummer, being careful to trim off 
ſtraggling laterals in order to encourage the 
leading thoot to grow ſtraight, and. aſpire 
more expeditiouſly in height; and after hav- 
ing from two to four or five years growth 
here, they may be tranſplanted finally for the 
purpoſes above-mentioned, | 
By Layers.— lu autumn chooſe any lower 
young ſhoots conveniently ſituated, lay them 
by flit-laying, they will be well rooted and 
ft to tranſplant by autumn following, in nur- 
iery-rows, to have two or three years 222 

By Suckers.— Some of the forts ſend up 
abundance of ſuckers from the roots, Which 
may be taken up after the fall of the leaf, and 
planted in nurſery- rows, as directed for the 
cuttings ; they will form good plants in two. 
years. . 
The plants raiſed by all the above metliods, 
will, after having obtained from two or three 
to five or fix years growth, be of proper fize 
for furniſhing any ot the atorementioned plan- 
tations. . | | 

Theſe trees may alſo be raiſed. from ſeed, 
if care is taken to gather a quantity as ſoon 
as ripe; and ſow it in autumn in beds either 
broad-caſt or in drills, half an inch deep. 

PORTLAN DIA, compriſes large trailing 
and other exotic, cver-green plants for the ſtove. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Aonogyna. 

Characters. ] CLX, a five-leaved cup, a- 
bove the germen. CoRoLLA, monopetalous, 
long, funnel-ſhaped tube, and border cut in 
five acute ſegments. STAMINA, five awl- 
ſhaped declining filaments, from the bottom 
of the tube, and near the length of the co- 
rolla, topped with linear ere& antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a roundiſh pentagonal germen be- 
low the flower, a ſingle ſtyle, and oblong blunt 
ſti PERICARPIUM, a fine-cornered re- 
tuſe two-celled capſule, crowned with the cup 
and containing many roundiſh compreſſed 
leeds. | 

1. PoRTLAN DIA grondiflora. 

Great Havered Pertlandia.] Hath long root- 
ing ſtalks, running many feet high, garniſhed 
with oval, pointed leaves, on ſhort toot ſtalks, 
five or ſix inches long, and three or four broad, 
and placed oppoſite the flowers; come out 
ingly from the axilla of the leaves: towards 
the extremity of the brauches they are white ; 
eight or ten inches long, and make a noble 
appearance. 9 

This elegant plant is a great ornament to 
the ſtove, aud is commonly trained along the 
back -par and exhibits us large flowers in 


| 
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July and Avguſt. Jis propagation is by * 
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tings in the ſpring, which muſt be planted 
hogly in- pots and plunged in the NA 7 


afterward ſhitted into larger pots and re- 
plunged in the bark, where they muſt con. 


ſtantly. be retained: it is alſo ſometimes pro- 


pagated by ſceds obtained from abroad. 
he two following ſpecies are alſo retained 
in ſome ſtove collections. 
2. PORTLANDIA Fexandria. + 


Hexandrous or /ix-male Pertlandia.] Win 


ovate leaves, equal at the baſe; and flowers 
having fix ſtamina, 

3. ORTLANDIAS tetrandria. _ 

etrandrous, or Four-male Portlundia.] 

With oblong obtuſe leaves, broad ſtipulæ, 
and flowers having four ſtamina. ; 

The propagation and culture of theſe two 
ſpecies is the ſame. as the firſt ſort. 

PORT ULACA, Purſlane. 

Two ſpecies are found in our gardens; one 
a low herbaceous ſucculent annual, a ſallad 
herb; the other a low ſhrubby perennial for 
the green-houſe, or ſtove collection; both 
rifing pv ix or eight inches high, garniſhed 
wich fmall ſucculent leaves, 2s {mall penta- 
petalous flowers. J 

Claſs and order, Dadecandria Monogynia. 

Charatters.) CALxx is ſmall, bifid, and 
placed on the germen, and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA, five 
MINA, from twelve to nineteen ſhort capilla- 
ry filaments having ſimple antheræ. Pi1sT1L- 
LUM, a roundiſh germen, ſhort ſimple ſtyle, 
and five oblong ſtigmas. PerIcaRPIUM, an 
oval covered ER of ane cell, having ma- 
ny ſmall ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies but the two fol- 
lowing are the moſt noted. I 

1. FORTULACA oleracea Annual.) 

Common culinary Purflane.)] Riſes with her- 


baceous, low, ſucculent, branchy ſtalks, fix +3 | 


or eight inches high, garniſhed with wedge- 
ſha ped, thick, ſucculent leayes, and ſmall 
clole-ſetting flowers. | 
Compriſh 
having deep-green leaves. Golden Purſlane, 
noring yellowiſh leaves; both the varieties 
rifing from the ſame ſeed. 
Theſe herbs are excellent to mix in ſum- 
mer ſallads. 


2, PORTULACA, Anacampſeros (Perennial). 
( Anacampſeros} — or Shrubby ever-green 


African Purſlanc.] Riſes with a l 
branchy ſtalk, about fix inches high, oval, 
gibbous, ſucculent leaves, and the i 

minated by ſmall cluſters of red flowers. 


Both, theſe plants are of a ſucculent nature; 


the firſt is an herbaccous annual, for culinary 


uſes ; and the ſecond a ſfrrubby perennial, cul- 


tivatcd 


ane, obtuſe, erect petals. STa- 


alks ter- | 


s two Varictics.] Green Purſlane, 
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tivated by the curious for variety; are bothj germen crowned with three ſpreading ſtig- 
-  --exotics of a tender quality, of the temperature | mata. PERI AR YIM, none; but the cup and 
of green-houſe and ſtove plants. | corolla contain an oval-oblong, three-ſided, 
Ie common Culinary Purſlane is raiſed an- | winged ſeed. 8 
- . mually from ſeed for ſummer uſe, both as a We know but of one ſpecies, which was : 
- Yallad and pot-herb, is of a moiſt! cold nature, | formerly arranged with the craffulas, viz. 
and an excellent ingredient to mix in ſummer PorTULACARIA afra. © EY 
ſallads, but not ſo proper for winter uſe ; the African Purſlane-tree.] Hath a very thick, 
lant being tender muſt be-raiſed either in a | ſucculent, perennial ſtalk of a reddiſh colour, 
; keg or in a warm border, in which latter | branching pyramidally three or four feet high, 
it will not ſucceed before April or May. rniſhed with ob-oval, wedge-ſhaped, ſuccu- 
I The ſhrubby fort muſt be kept in pots of lent, oppoſite leaves, and flowers growing in 
dry ſoil, and placed in the hot-houſe collec- ] ſpikes, but rarely appear in England. 
tion. | This plant is eaſily propagated by cuttings 
Method of Propagation. © | of their ſtalks and branches, cut from three 
The propagation of the Common Purſ/lane is] to four or five inches long, in May or June: 
by feed annually in ſpring and ſummer ; for, | after lying in a dry place ſome days to heal 
in order to continue a e of young | over the wounded part, plant them in pots of 
plants for uſe, it is proper to ſow ſeveral dif ſandy earth, placing them in a frame to be 
ferent times from March or April until June, | occaſionally ſhaded in hot weather, and pro- 
July, or Auguſt, at about three or four weeks | tected from wet; and in a few weeks will 
interval; obſerving, if required to have it ear- be rooted: or they may be planted in a bark- 
' ly, the firſt ſowing may be performed in a] bed, which will facilitate their growth. It 
ender hot-bed in February or March, and] muſt in winter be kept in the green-houſe, 
the other ſowings may be in a warm border | obſerving to be ſparing in watering theſe 
of lightiſh earth in April and May ; though, | plants at that time of the year. 
as the warm ſeaſon advances, the ſowings my POTENTILLA, Cingucfoil. 
de in any open bed or border of light ground. | The genus conſiſts of one noted ſhrubby 
The ſeed may either be ſown in thallow drills, | ſpecies, and near thirty herbaceous kinds; the 
and covered about a quarter to half an inch] former is a hardy deciduous flowering ſhrub 
deep, or all over the ſurface," covering it that] for the pleaſure-ground ; and the others hav- 
depth, or may be raked in lightly : give occa-| ing but little merit as garden plants, only a 
ſional light waterings in dry weather, both be- few 'of them are ſomenmes admitted in the 
. fore and after the plants come up, which are to] herbaceous collection for variety. All the 
temain where ſown, and they will be fit to cut] ſorts are of moderate growth, ſome growing 
for uſe in three or four weeks. In gathering | ere, others trailing, and garniſhed with pin- 
them for uſe, cut off their young tops with a| nated and other compound leaves, and penta- 
knife : they will ſhoot out again after each] petalous flowers. 
cutting. | Claſs and order, {coſandria Polygynia. 
Io fave ſeed of this ſort, leave ſome ſtron Charatters.)J CALYx is monophyllous, half 
plants of the April ſowing: they will barges. cut into ten parts, alternately ſmaller, and re- 
Tipen ſeeds freely towards autumn. | flexed. CoroLLa, five roundiſh, ſpread- 
The ſecond ſort is propagated by cuttings, | ing petals, inſerted into the calyx. STam1- 
any time from April till June or July : plant] NA, twenty or more awl-ſhaped ſhort fila- 
them in pots of light 2 earth, and if plunged | ments, having elongated-lunulated antheræ. | 
in the bark-bed they will root the ſooner, giv-| P1sTILLUM, numerous ſmall germina col- * 
ſhade till rooted, and moderate} lected into a head, many flender ſtyles, hav- 


It 
og - 


ing occaſional 
waterin 


. | ing obtuſe ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none; 
POR TULACARIA, Pur/lane-tree. aà head of ſeeds placed on the common recep- 
This genus furniſhes a ſhrubby ſucculent] tacle, which lodges in the calyx. . 
plant for the green-houſe. | | There are about fix or ſeven ſpecies found 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. in our gardens, one of which is ſhrubby, the 


Claraclers.] CAL xx, a diphyllous, colour- others kerbaceovs. 
ed, permanent cup, with a very ſpreading, ob- | Shrubby kind. 
tuſe, concave border. Cox LA, five oval, | 1. PoTENTILLA fruticoſe. 
© blunt, entire petals. STAMINA, five awl- | Shrubby Potentilla, commonly called Shrub 
- ſhaped, ere, very ſhort filaments, topped with | Cingue/+77.] Rifes with'n ſhort ſhrubby ſtem, 
ovate antheræ. Pisril Lon, a three-corner- | dividing into a branchy full head, three or four 
ad germen, above the flower: no ſtyle; but the] feet high, cloſely garnithed with pinnated 
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POT 
leaves, of five oblong, narrow, 
neath ; and 

ters of large, ſpreading, yellow flowers, 


This is a beautiful deciduous flowering | 


ſhrub, worthy a place in every curious col- 
lection.—It grows wild in Yorkſhire and 
other northern parts of England, &c. but has 
been long a relident of gardens as an orna- 


mental ſhrub. 
perennial Lindt. 


Herbaceous 


There are about fix or ſeven of theſe kinds 


common to our gardens ; the firſt of which 
grows wild in England, and is rarely culti- 
vated ; the others are of foreign growth in 


ditferent parts of Europe. 
2. POTENTILLA rep | 
Creeping Commen five-leaved Potentilla, or 


fve-leaved graſi.] Hath à thick fibry root, 
lender, trailing, repent ſtalks, digitated, hve- 
lobed, petiolated leaves, and yellow flowers, 
fingly. | f N 

3. POTENTILLA rupeftris. 

Aountain upright Cimquefaul.] Hath up- 
right talks, eight or nine inches high”; pin- 
rated, five and three-lobed, alternate leaves, 
having oval crenated lobes, and the ſtalks 
terminated by ſaiall white flowers. 

4. PoTENTILLA reds. 

Eredt, ſcuen-lobed, Yellow Cingugfoil.] Hath 
erect ſtalks ; ſeven-lobed leaves, having the 
lobes ſpear-ſhaped and ſerrated, green and 
hairy on both ſides ; and the ſtalks terminated 
by corymbous cluſters of yellow flowers. 

1 Fragaroides. X” > 

trawberry-like trailing Potentilla.] Hath a 
ſomewhat tuberous root, furniſhed with many 
long fibres, long trailing ſhoots, rooting at the 
joints ; pinna moſtly three-lobed leaves, 

ving oval lobes, with the extreme lobe the 
larzeſt, and cluſters of ſmall white flowers. 

This ſpecies bears a great reſemblance to 
the ſmall ſterile ſtrawberry plants. 

8 bg 1 

very upright Potenti u t 
ſtalks, 4 a foot high z and „ 
leaves, having the lobes w __— cut 
on the edges, hoary and white underneath, 


and the branches terminated by ſmall yellow 
flowers. Lo 
7. POTENTILLA grandiflora. 


Grandiflorows, or Great-fiowered Potentilla. 
Riſes with upright ſtalks, eight or ten inches 
bigh ; dentated, ternate leaves, downy under- 
neath, and the ftalks terminated by large yel- 
low flowers. 

All theſe Potentillas flower in June and 
July; the flowers are compoſed of five 
roundiih petals, and about twenty ſtamina. 


acute-pointed 
whitiſh under- } emp! 
branches terminated by cluf- | pleaſure- 


POT 


They are hardy plants, and may 'be 
oyed in the different compartments of the 
ground, The firſt ſpecies in particu- 
lar, Shraboy Potentilla, merits a place in eve- 
ry thrubbery towards the front of the clumps, 
&c. and the herbaceous kinds may be di- 
ſperſed about the common compartments to 
increaſe the variety. | 

Their propagation is very eaſy. 
The 3 n 
| abundantly by fackers, ers, and cuttings; 
| all of which will readily” 6 w, and make 
plants in one year, which, after having wo 
or three years growth in the nurſery, will be 
fit for any of the ſhrubbery compartments. 

All the herbaceous kinds -may be propa- 
| gated by parung the roots in autumn or 
tpring, or by ſeed in any of thoſe feaſons. i 
POTER UM, C Burnet, 
| It contiſts of two herbaceous and one 
{ ſhrubby perennial: of the former, one is 
a kitc —— herb, the other for the 
pleaſure-garden, and the ſhr kind for the 

e colleCtion ; they all rifing with 
upright ſtalks from about a foot and a half to 
a yard high, in different ſorts; having pin- 
nated leaves, and the | branches terminated 
by ſpikes of quadripartite monœcious flow- 
ers. - 


Claſs and order, Monecia Polyandria. 
Charafers.) Calxx, male and female 
flowers on the ſame ſpike, each floret having 


propagate 


: 


q 
. 
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cups formed of three oval leaves. Cogorr a, 
in the males it is partite, the ſegments 
oval, concave, and permanent, and m the 


females is monopetalous and wheel-ſha 
with a ſhort tube, divided above into * 
oval, plane, perſiſtent ſegments. STamixa, 
numerous capillary filaments, and didymous 
antherz. P1STILLUM, two oval-oblong ger- 
mens, two hair-like, coloured ſtyles, and 
pencil-ſhaped, coloured ſtigmas. PEerICAR- 
PIUM, a berry incloſed in the indurated co- 

rolla, having two ſeeds. 
Herbaceous kinds. 

The firſt of theſe herbaceous kinds is an 
he 
1 


* 2 


— — 


eſculent herb, the other for variety in 
pleaſure garden. 
1. PorRRIUN Sanguiforba (Perennial 
Common garden Burnet.) Hath fibry 
ennial roots, crowned by a large tuft of pin- 
nated leaves, of fix or ſeven pair of ſawed 
lobes, terminated by an odd one ; upright an- 
gular ſtalks, dividing, aud branching a foot 
and a half high, terminated by oblong ſpikes 
of purpliſh-red flowers. - 
This ſpecies ous wild in England, in 
chalky {eils, but been long cultivated as 
a choice fallad-herb, &c. for winter and ſpring 


uſe, 


uſe, it being of a warm nature; the y 
leaves are the uſeful parts. | 


It is pereamal in root, and. retains its radi- 
cal leaves all the year, but the ſtalks are an- 


nual. 
2. PorERIUN ridum. 


Hybrid Agrimony-leaved Montpelier Bur- 
net.] Riſes with upright, taper, —_— gather- 
ed ſtalks two feet high, pinnated odoriferous 
leaves, of three or four pair of ſawed lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; and the ſtalks 
terminated by long foot-ſtalks dividing into 
ſmaller, each ſupporting a ſmall roundith ſpike 
of flowers: om 1 

This ſpecies often proves biennial, but by 
cutting down ſome of the ſtalks beſore they 
flower, it will cauſe it to multiply at bottom, 
and become abiding. | 
Shrubby kinds for the Green-houſe. 

3- PoTERLUM: /prnoſum. 

Shrubby Spinous Burnet of Crete.) Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtew and branches, riſing, a yard 
high, armed with ſpines; ſmall; pinnated, ever- 
green leaves, of ſix or {even pair of lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one, and the branches ter- 
minated by ſmall heads of greeniſh flowers. 

All theſe three ſpecies flower in June and 
July, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

hey are all naturally perennial, but. the 
two herbaceous kinds being abiding in root 
only; the other in root, ſtem, and branches; 
and the two former are hardy, and the third 
requires ſhelter in winter. 
Ihe faſt fort merits culture in every kit- 
chen- garden for winter and ſpring ſallads. 

Some plants, . both of the firſt and ſecond 
ſorts, may be introduced in the herbaceous 
collection in the pleaſuie- garden for variety. 

Keep the third ſort always in pots to have 
ſhelter in winter. | 

They are all eaſily propagated as follows. 

The firſt ſort by ſeed, and by parting the 
roots. Sow the ſeed in autumn or ſpring, in 
a border of light earth, and rake ut in; and 
When the plants are two or three inches high, 

ant them out in any bed or border, a foot 
aſunder, finally to remain,—Parting or flip- 
ping the roots is performed alſo in ti. autumn 
or (prin ſeaſon, planting the ſlips as directed 
for the — 


The ſecond ſort may alſo be increaſed by 


| ſeed and flips of the root, as for the former | 


ſort. | 

And the propagation of the third is by flips 
or cuttings of the brauches in ſpring and ſum- 
mer, planted in pots, and placed under ꝑlaſſes, 
giving ſhade and water; or might be forward- 
ed more by plunging them in a hot-bed. 


POT-HE conſiſting of different 


However, in conſiderable 


— 


. 
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{| ſorts of ſmall aromatic lerbs;. and ſome other 
kinds, uſed in compoſition, and ſeparately, in 


ſevetal culinary occaſions. = 
In a general ſenſe, Pot-herbs may be' ſaid 
to comprehend many of the kitchen gar- 


den plants, but are principally underſtood to 


compriſe chiefly ſuch as are in ſt to 
improve ſoups, broths, and ſome other ſimilar 
culinary preparations, in which, ſometimes, 
ſeveral different ſorts of ſmall herbs are uſed 
leſs or more, of particular kinds in compoſi- 
tion, and ſome ſingly, on the fame and other 
occaſions. 

They conſiſt of the following ſorts ; thyme, 
majoram ſavory - ſage - parſley - mint 
penny royal — ſorre - chervil - baſil corian- 
der—-dill—fennel—-marigold—bo bur- 
eee 


ons — green: beet hite- beet - ſpinach ce- 


lery — endive - lettuce low x- apple capſicum 
—purſlane, | 

Theſe being the principal ſorts that come 
under the denomination of Pot-herbs, they 
are all uſed as ſuch, fome or other of chem, 
leſs or more, compound or ſeparately, for par- 
acular different culmary purpoſes as above; 
and ſome: of them are moſt commonly: uſed 
ſeparately, as principal culinary and fal. 
lad-herbs, ſuch as ſpinach, green and white, 
to bot, as ſeparate diſhes; celery, endive 
and lettuce, as choice ſallad herbs, and ſome- 
times to ſtew. 
But we may juſt remark, that, of the above 
liſt of Pot-herbs, the moſt generally uſeful 
ſorts in common requeſt are the thyme, mar- 
Joram, ſavory, parſley, ſage, mint, marigold, 
penny-royul, leeks, celery, onion. 
rdens, . and 
thoſe of large families of faſhion, all the above 


| forts are often required on differ ent occaſions, 


and in which it is neceſſary to have a proper 
ſupply accordingly : a large portion of the 
principal forts the moſt generally uſed, eſpe- 
cially of the different ſweet aromatic kinds 
in requeſt for ſoups, broths, &c. as ſpecified 
in the ſecond liſt above; ſome of which, as 
leeks, celery, and onion, are always raiſed in 
conſiderable crops; the others in ſmall or mo- 
derate quantity; and of thoſe in demand on- 
ly on ſome particular occaſions, may be in 
(till ſmaller ſupplies. t 

For particulars of ſome further deſcriptions 


of the reſpeCtive uſes, mode of growth, and 
general culture, fee ARoMATICS and Kir- 
'CHEN GARDEN PLANTS ; in which the dif- 
'ferent ſorts appear under their botanic and 
Engliſh names, referring to their reſpective 


genera accordingly for the 


general deſcription 
POTS. 


POT 


POT 


' POTS. Garden Pots for plants andflowers. I chat metropolis, generally uſe theſe kinds of 


neceſ- 


ing, Pots are particularly 


wide ſhallow pan Pots, wherein to prick or 


In 
e be the culture of numerous forts of plants, ¶ plant the requiſite ſupply of numerous ſmall 
ſuc 


as in all tender exotics of the green-houſe 
and ſtove, all of which muſt be planted in 


Pots for the convenience of moving them in 


and out of theſe departments as occaſion re- 
quires. | 

Pots are alſo —— uſeful in raifing 
many young ſeedlings and cuttings, that may 
1 moving ts occaſional ſhade, ſhelter, 
a arti 


my ttle cuttings, in ſummer, &c. for the an- 
-nual propagation; and on which occaſion, t. 
| are commonly called ſtore-pans. | 
And, as in theſe ſtore pans they generally 
prick a great number of the above (mall flips 
or cuttings, at. only about an inch or two 
apart, to the amount of hundreds in each 
ſuch pan, juſt to ſtrike them, and to remain 


ficial heat; likewiſe for many young f two or three months or more, till CO 


plants that are tender whilſt young, requiring 
to be removed under ſhelter for firſt tw o 
or three winters, but become hardy _— 
afterwards to bear the full air the year round ; 
and Pots are likewiſe very convenient in 
which to plant many of the more curious 
hardy flowering plants and others, and choice 
flowering ſhrubs, &c. to remove occaſionally 
to adorn any particular compartments. 

There are about eight different fizes of 
Garden Pots, which are neceſſary in order 
ro ſuit the different ſorts of plants, as well as 
all ſorts of plants in their different ſtages of 
growth; as when the plants are young and 
of ſmall ſize, they may be firſt planted in 
ſmall Pots; and as they by degrees increaſe in 
bulk, ſhift them into pots a fize larger, re- 
peating it as often as neceſſary. Sce PLANT- 
ING in PoTs and Shifting Plants. 

The ſeveral ſizes of Pots are in regular 
radation, and at the Pot-Houtes each ſize 
as its name for the convenience of readily 

ſupplying the ſizes wanted for particular uſes ; 
they Lane always reckoned by the caſt, from 
two to ſixty Pots to each, according to their 
{izes, the largeſt Pots being only two to a 
caſt, and the ſmalleſt faxty ; ſo that as being 
of eight different es or caſts, they are di- 
ſtinguiſned by the following terms, twos, 
cights, twelves, ſixteens, twenty-fours, thirty- 
wos, forty-eights, and ſixties; fo according 
to the above numbers there are ſo many Pots 
to each caſt ; the ſeveral caſts from the twos, 
being in a gradual diminution in fize, and the 
price of the different caſts is the ſame ; thoſe of 
two, &c. being as much as choſe of ſixty, and 
ſo of the reſt 3 from two to three ſhillings is 
the general price per caſt at the potters in the 
neighbourhood of London. | 

the order of garden Pots, there is a parti- 
cular ſhallow fort of a wide, ſquat, pan-form 
make, uſed in ſome occaſions, eſpecially 
among the myrtle-gardeners in the neighbour- 
hood of a, who, in raiſing great quan- 
tities of the plants of that ſpecies annually, 
in order to have always a regular ſucceſhon 
advanced to proper growth, for the markets of 


a little in 1 in which interval the ſai 
pans thus ſtored, are convenient for removin 
to different ſituations required, ſuch as, at firſt 
planting or afterwards, either into a hot-bed, 
whereby to ſtrike the cuttings more expedi- 
tiouſly, or for the ſame advantage, in default 
of hot-beds, to place under a garden frame 
and lights, or each pan placed under a hand- 
glaſs, either with or without a hot-bed ;- and 
alſo for removing them to a green-liouie or 
garden frame, for protection in winter, &c. 
all of which, being thus continued in the 
ſtore pans, two, three, or four, to hve or ſix 
months, or more, aceording to the pr 
of growth Ger make, ſo as when they diſco- 
ver to be well ſtruck in bottom radicles and 
ſhoot z little top, in one ſummer's growth, are 
then * ſeparately in ſmall Pots, or occa- 
ſionally three, four, or five in larger, for a 
year, then ſeparated as above, or ſometimes 
in May, are bedded out in beds of natural 
earth, fix or eight inches apart, to acquire an 
advanced ſtate till September, and then pottec 
* as juſt above obſerved. 
e ſame kind of pan Pots are alſo uſeful 

Pee eng ſeveral other purpoſes of pro- 

pagation, both. in which to ſow ſeed and 
plant ſmall cuttings, flips, &c. of tender ex- 
otics, and of various other ſorts. of curious or 
particular kinds of plants, both of the green- 
houſe, hot-houſe, and- the open-ground, in 
order to have fimilar culture as above. 
| Theſe kinds of pan Pots. are ten or twelve, 
to fourteen inches wide, and about fix inches. 
deep, having holes at bottom as in the com- 
mon garden Pots. 
Another ſort of Pots, of different make from 
the general kinds, are ſometimes uſed, in 
which to plant ſome kinds of bulbous roots, 
'for blowing in the apartments of a houſe : 
they are narrow and upright, of equal width- 
trom bottom to top, fix, eight, or ten inches 
deep, or little more, and three, to four: 
or five inches width; and are occaſionall 
uſed for planting bulbs of the Guernſey lily 
and ſome other ſimilar kinds, to blow in au- 
| tumn and winter, in the windows or chimney- 
1 piece 


PRA 

piece of a dwelling or fitting room, or in a 
green-houſe, or hot-houſe, &c. as may be 
required; or eſpecially the former, as rhey 
appear neat, and admit of placing Cloſe, 
or in a ſmaller ſpace than the common 
Pots; and generally but one bulb plant- 
ed in each: they being previouſly fili- 
ed with light ſandy earth, near to the top, 
then planting the bulb therein, cover it in 
evenly with earth, juſt only a ſmall depth over. 
the crown; and in which they ſtrike their 
fibres down into the earth, and flower very 
agreeably in good perfection. I 

The (vari ſorts of Pots are obtained at the 
potters in the different parts of the kingdom ; 

eat quantities are made in many of the vil- 
faces in the vicinity of London, both for 
neighbouring ſupply, and to ſend to a diſtance 
by land and water carnage. | 

In chooſing the Pots, ſee that they are 
burnt ſufficiently hard, and ſo perfectly found 
as to ring when ſtruck with your knuckles, 
and that they have all holes at the bottom to 
diſcharge the ſuperfluous moiſture from the 
earth about the roots of the plants ; the larger 
Pots having generally four holes, one in the 
middle of the bottom, and three around the 
circumference thereof, at equal diſtances ; but 
the ſmaller Pots have commonly only one hole 
in the middle of the bottom. 

With reſpe& to the proper ſizes of Pots 
. requiſite for the different ſorts of plants, it is 
commonly mentioned in their reſpective ge- 
nera, when any particular ſizes are neceſſary. 
When we occaſionally ſpeak of ſmall Pots, 
it is generally to be * either as ſix- 
ties, — or thirty-twos, according 
to the ſorts or ſizes of the plants. 

For the method of planting in Pots, &c. 
ſhiſting plants from one Pot to another, &c. 
ſee Planting in Pots, under the article PLANT- 
ING. 

PRASIUM. Shrubby hedge-nettle. 

For the green-houſe, this genus furniſhes 
two ſpecies of Italian exotics, low ſhrubby 
ever-greens, of two or three feet growth, 
with whitiſh ſtalks, dividing into many flender 
branches, garnithed with oblong and oval 
leaves ; * white flowers of the lip kind, diſ- 
poſed in whorles ; having bell-thaped bilabiated 
cups, monopetalous, ringent, two lipped corolla; 
two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, four-part- 
ed germen, ſingle ſtyle, and four naked feeds. 

Glaſs and order, Didynamia Gymno/permia. 

The ſpecies are, | . 

1. PrRas1UM Mu | 

Major Shrubby Heage Nettle.) With oval- 
oblong ſerrated leaves. 

a. PRASIUM minus. 
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Minor Shrubby Hedge Nettle. ] With egg- 
oval, doubly crenated e re nets He 
Theſe two ſhrubby ever-greens are natives 
of Sicily, &c. and in this country require the 
culture of green-houſe plants; in which col- 
lection they effect an agreeable variety, as 
evergreens, in foliage all the year; flower in 
ſummer, and ripen ſeeds in autumn; by which 
they may be raiſed in a hot-bed in ſpring, or 
in a bed of natural earth in April; alſo by flips 
and cuttings in the ſame ſeaſon. „ 
PRIMULA. Primroſe. Including Poly- 
anthus and Auricula. | 
This famous genus Primula furniſhes a 
grand collection of low, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted, flowery perennials ; two celebrated 
{ſpecies in particular, common Primroſe and 
Auricula, have fingular merit, as very beauti- 
ful ſpring flowers, and for each ſpecies fur- 
nithing thouſands of varieties, are all of hum- 
ble growth, with the roots crowned by a 
'cluſter of oblong broad leaves, and low flen- 
der flower-ſtalks, from about three or four to 
ſi x or eight inches high, terminated by mono- 
petalons, five-parted flowers, ſome ſingly, 
others in cluſters. | 
_ Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
 Charafters.)] CALYx, a many-leaved in- 
volucrum, containing many ſmall flowers, 
each having a n Nan. tubulous, pen- 
tagonous cup, divided into five acute erect 
ſegments, and is permanent. CoRoLLA is 
monopetalous, with a long cylindric tube the 
length of the calyx, having the limb or upper 
part ſpreading, and divided into five roundiſh 
heart-ſhaped ſegments. STAMINA, five very 
ſhort filaments, ſituated in the neck of the 
corolla, having acute erect antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a round germen, flender ſtyle, 
ard globular ftigma. PErICarPiuM, an 
oblong, cylindric, unilocular capſule, ten- 
parted at top, containing numerous ſmall 
teeds. Ll 
There are ſix or ſeven ſpecies in this genus, 
two of which demand univerſal efteem as 
flowery plants; namely, Common Spring Pri u- 
reſe, and Auricula; the former of which in- 
cludes all the family of the Primroſes, Cow- 
ſhips, and all the numerous varieties of Poly- 
anthuſes ; and the latter, all the vaſt train of 
the Auricula tribe. The Auricula, however, 
was formerly ranged as a diſtin genus; but 
its general characters determining it > ſpecies 
of Primula, modern botaniſts arrange it ac- 
cordingly ; which, and the Primroſe, and Po- 
lyanthus, are the principal ſpecies and varie- 
ties of this geuus, that are the moſt generally 
eſtimable to cultivate as ornamental flowering 


plants; and of which ſhall firſt proceed to de- 


7 


{cribe 


_m_— Af 


bar 
ſcribe the Primroſe family, Which is very nu- 


merous in «different vaneties, conſiſting of 
the Common Primroſe—Cowflip-Primroſe, 


—Polyanthos-Primroſe, or Polyanthus ; ar- 


ranging each under a diſtinct head. 
Common Primroſe kinds. 
1 boo ug : + EY 
ommon Sprins Primro/e.] Hath chic 

fibry roots, pe pI by * 5 of Van 
oblong, indented, rough leaves, and nume- 
rous - flower-ſtalks, from about three or four 
to five or fix inches high, each terminated 
commonly by only one flower, of different co- 
lours and properties in the varieties. 
Parietics of theſe are,] Common yellow- 
flowered Primroſe of the woods — White Prim- 
roſe—Paper-white Primroſe Red Primroſe— 
Double yellow Primroſe—Double white Prim- 
roſe—- Double red Primroſe-—Double-pink 
Primroſe—Double crimſon Primroſe; all of 
which varieties having generally but one 
flower on each ſtem, but rife in ſuch plenty 
from every part as to appear almoſt covered 
with flowers. | 5 

They all flower abundantly in March and 
beginning of April, continuing a- month or 
ſix weeks, 


All theſe varieties of Common Spring Prim- | 


reſe are hardy perennials: the ſingle yellow 
ſort grows wild in woods, &c. in molt parts 
of England ; all the others being ſeminal or 
ſeedling varieties of it, that have been prin- 
cipally obtained by culture in gardens. The 
double kinds in particular have ſingular beau- 

21 the flowers being large, and perfectly 

Il and double, and make a fine ſhow, highly 
eee culture in the beſt collections of 
ſpring- flowers. ö ; 

Theſe varieties in general delight moſtly 
in ſhady fituations, whereby all the ſorts, 
both ingle and double, are proper ornaments 
for the borders of ſhrubberics, wilderneſs 
ear and ſhady walks, where they will 

ower abundantly, and make a fine appear- 
ance. Some plants may alſo be diſperſed in 
other more open compartments for variety. 
The n. a of all theſe vatieties is 
effected abundantly by flipping or parting 
the roots. Numerous ſingle kinds may alto 
be raiſed from feed, ſown in a ſhady bor- 
der in autumn or ſpring, as directed for the 
Polyanthus ; but raiſing ſeedlings is hardly 
worth practiſing, ſince they increaſe ſo plen- 
tifully by the roots, 

Reinarking, however, that the propagation 
by flipping or dividing the roots is the only me- 
thod for increaſing the double kinds ; and as 
theſe farts are the moſt beautiful, and multi- 


Þly in tolerable plenty by off-ſets, it is pro- 


| 


good plant, and will flower 


b 
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per to raiſe a good ſtock of them: which may 
effected with facility every. year ſoon 


after their flowering is paſt,” as they will then 
be increaſed into large bunches ; therefore be- 
ing furniſhed with ſome good roats, proceed to 
their propagation in autumn, about TR Au- 
guſt, or September; taking them up out of 
the ground, and divide each bunch of plants 
into ſeveral flips, and directly” them in 
2 ſhady border of rich earth, fix or eight 
inches aſunder, and each * will become a 

ong the follow - 


ing ſpring. : | 

Obſerve, it is to. remove and part 
the roots of the double kinds, in particular, 
every year ; but not to omit; once iu two 
years at moſt, in order to. preſerve the plants 


in vigour. | 
Cowſlip Kinds. 
 PrRIMULA deri officinalis; | 
Officinal Prim» ofe, or common Cowflip.] Hath 


very thick fibry roots, crowned by à cluſter of 
oblong, indented, round leaves, and upright 
firm flower-ſtalks, five or ſix inches high, termi- 
nated each by a cluſter of ſmall yellow flow- 
ers, and other different colours and properties 
in the varieties. Fe a 4 

Varieties of theſe are,] Common fin 
low Cow «x the 8 and, m_ 
Double yellow Cowſlip—Scarlet Cowſlip 
—Hoſe-and-hoſe Cowſlip, one flower grow- 
ing out of the boſom of another, the lower- 
moſt ſerving as the aaa f. all of which varie- 
ties having the flower [talks crowned by many 
flowers, in bunches. _, 

They flower in April and May, continu- 
ing in ſucceſſion a month or {ix weeks. 

All the varieties are hardy - perennials, 
ſome of them inhabitants of the meadows and 
paſture grounds, particularly: the common 
ſingle yellow ſort, in great abundance : 
which fort is of excellent uſe in medicine, 
and a fine cordial wine is made of the flowers, 
Some plants of all the varieties merit admit- 
tance in the pleaſure garden, to increaſe the 
variety of the ſpring. bloom, but principally 
the double kinds, placing them in the fronts 
of ſome ſhady and other borders, &c. they do 
not, however, ſucceed ſo well immediately 
under ſhade of trees, as the common Prim- 
roſes, 

The propagation of theſe ſorts is princi- 
pally by parting the roots, as directed above 
for the common Primroſe ; this method of 
propagation is, however, particularly neceffary 
for all the double kinds; and baving a few 
roots of each fort, they will multiply exceed. 
—1 by off ſets, and ſoon increaſe your 


| 


Peljanthus | 


ths 
. 
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P. ant Kinds. 

 PrIMULA veris elatior. 34 

Polyanthos Primroſe, commonly called Polyan- 
thus.] Hach thick fibrated roots, increati 
into lar 
large, 
them upri 
high, terminated moſtly by a cluſter of ſeveral 
ſpreading flowers, of many different colour 
and variegations in the varieties. $a 
_ 'Parieties,)] The varieties of Polyanthus are 
innumerable in the different colours and va- 
tiegations of the flowers; but the principal 
colours are Purple - flowered Red- flowered 
Gold- coloured Orange- coloured, &c. each 
having numerous intermedfate ſhades and va- 
riegations, that ſometimes in one bed or bor- 
der of the ſeedlings we may diſcover. many 
kbndred different ſorts, and the varieties may 
ſtill be increaſed without end from ſeed ; and 
the ſelect varieties of each ſowing may all be 
continued and increaſed plentifully by flip- 
ping: the roots, which annually multiply into 

rge bunches, and may be parted or flipped 
with the utmoſt facility into many ſeparate 
arms. | | N 
They all flower beautifully in April and 
May, and oſten flower again in autumn, and 
ſometimes in winter, in very mild ſeaſons; 
but the ſpring is their principal ſeaſon of flow- 
ering in che teſt perfection, and ripen 
ſeeds abundantly in June or July, - 
This variety, Polyanthus Primroſe, is one 
of the moſt beautiful 'of our fibrous-rooted 
ſpring flowers for the open borders, remark- 
able for its wonderful ſeminal diverſity, all of 
which are hardy perennials, that flouriſh in 
almoſt any common ſoil and ſituation, but 
delight moſt in a loamy or other rich moiſt 
| ſoil, and in a ſomewhat ſhady border; in a 
ſhady ſituation, however, they continue con- 
ſiderably longer in full bloom than in a funny 
expoſure ; for a fierce ſun often greatly at- 
ſects theſe flowers both in beauty and dura- 
tion; it is therefore proper to plant a collec- 
tion of the fineſt ſorts in the ſhade, not imme- 
diately under trees, &c. but in ſome eaſtward 
ſhady border, ſheltered by a wall, hedge, or 
other fence from the noon-day ſun, planting 
them at ſix or eight inches diſtance; and here 
the plants will continue flowering in full beau- 
y a month or ſix weeks: but a quanti of dif- 
erent varieties ſhould alſo be diſperſed in the 
fronts of the ſeveral borders contiguous to the 


* 


bunches; crowned with a cluſter ot 


principal walks, in n with other 
flowers, in which they will effect a very agree- 
able variety, 


The Polyanthus is one of the noted prize- 


ong, indęnted, rough leaves; amidſt ! 
ght flower-ſtalks ſix or eight inches 


h * * 
vil 


remarkably induſtrious in raifing a conſider- 
able variety of different forts, as well as uſs 


every art to blow them with every requiſite - 


ng perfection; for among . thoſe virtuoſi, a Po- 


lyanthus 'muſt poſſeſs ſeveral particular pro- 
perties to have admittance in their choice col- 
lections. | | | 

But there are numerous varieties of Polyan- 
thus, that, although deſtitute of ſome che 
properties required by floriſts, are nevertheleſs 
very pretty flowers for ornamenting the com- 
| "The chief properties, however, of a floriſt's 
Polyanthus are 
1. The ſtem or flower-ſtalk ſhall be upright, 
moderately tall, with ſtrength in proportion, 
and crowned by a good regular bunch of 
flowers, on ſhort pedicles, ſtrong enough to 
ſupport them nearly in an ppright, poſition. 
2. The florets of each bunch ſhould be equal- 
ly large, ſpread open flat, with the coſours 
exquiſite, and the ſtripes and variegations 
lively and regular. 3. The eye in the centre 
| of each floret ſhould be large, regular, and 
bright, and the antheræ, hy the floriſts called 
the thram, ſhould riſe high enough to cover 
the mouth of the tube or hollow part in the 
middle of the florets, and render them what 
they call thrum-eyed ; but when the ſtyle ele- 
vates the ſtigma above the antheræ, the eye of 
the tube generally appears hollow, ſhowing 
the — in the middle, like the head of a 
pin, is hence called pin-eyed, and is, by ſome, 
rejected as an incomplete flower, although its 
other properties be ever ſo perfect. 

But although the floriſts reject a pin-eyed 
| Polyanthys, it is the flower in its moſt per- 
fect ſtate ; and great numbers of them are of 
as beautiful 'forms, colours, and ſtripes, as 
the thrum-eyed varieties, and demand equal 
attention as furniture for decorating the com- 
mon flower compartments, &c. or to exhibit 
a 88 _ m a bed or border. 

| m of propapation for the Pol 
thus is by ſeed, and be IE the roots. a 

By Seed. —This is the only method of pro- 
pagation to gain new varieties, and to raiſe a 
large ſtock of plants, as a blow of many new 
flowers may be annually obtained for the 
choice collection, and a fupply for the 
common borders: the ſeaſon for ſowing the 
ſeed is either in autumn, ſoon after it is ripe, 
or early in ſpring ; in either ſeaſon of ſowing 
| they will ſoon come up, but will not flower 
till the ſecond ſpring; obſerving, however, 
that by ſowing early in autumn, the plants 
generally come up freely the ſame year, are fit 
to plant out betimes the next ſpring, and be- 
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flowers among floriſts ; many of whom are 6 ſtronger plants by the ſpring following, 


capa 


principally the following: - 


5 A. 


but ſowing in 
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capable of flowering in greater perfection than | 
the ſpring-ſown ſeedlings : remarking, if you 
ſow in autumn, let it be in July or beginning 
of Auguſt ; and if in the ſpring, perform 1t in 


February, March, or beginning of April: and 
the ſowing in both ſeaſons may be performed 


either in large pots or boxes of rich carth, in. 
order to move to different fituations occaſion- 


ally, or in an caſt border of light rich foil; 
or boxes may be the moſt 
eligible for the autumn ſowing, for the conve- 
nience of moving to a little ſhelter in froſty 
weather ; in either method ſow the ſeed on 
the ſurface moderately thick, covering it 
evenly with light earth, only about a quar- 


ter of an inch thick; or if fown in a border, it 
© may either be raked in very light and evenly, 


or covered as above: the plants will appear 
in three or four weeks, obſerving, that if 
ſown in boxes, &c. they ſhould be removed to 
a ſhady border during the warm weather, and 


thoſe of the autumn towing to a warm ſitua- 


tion in wanter, allowing them alſo ſome pro- 
tection from froſt. 8 | 
In the ſpring, or beginning of ſummer, 
when the plants of either ſowing are one or 
two inches high, they ſhould be planted out 
in ſomewhat ſhady borders, as formerly men- 
tioned, about five or fix inches aſunder, to 
remain for flowering ; which they will all ef. 
fect the following ipring, when thoſe of 
properties ſhould be marked, and the others 
may be tranſplanted into the common flower- 
borders. | Fat | 
Obſerve, that although all the ſelect varie- 
tics may be multiplied plentifully by dividing 
the roots as directed below; yet it is neceſſary 
to raiſe a quantity of ſeedlings every two or 
three years, both to obtain new varieties, and 
to keep up a ſtock of young plants to ſucceed 
the old ones, which after the third year's bloom 
rarely flower fo ſtrong and fair as the one or 
two years old ſeedlin 
It is proper — to continue increaſing 
the more excellent ſorts, by parting the roots. 
By Parting the +l 13 this method all 
the. forts may be propagated in great abun- 
dance every year; for the roots multiply ex- 


. ceedingly by off-ſets into large bunches, ſo as 


to admit of ſlipping or parting annually in au- 
tumn ; and every fo furniſhed with ſome fi- 
bres will readily grow, become a good plant, 
and flower the following ſpring ; ſo that, in the 
propagation by parting the roots, any particu- 
lar approved ſort may be multiplied cvery year 


at FRO Wes 1 5 
e proper time of year for this work is 
any ume in the beginning of autumn, after 


che plants have done flowering; or may be 
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performed in the ſpring, in March or April: 
dut if performed in July or Auguſt, che flips 
will have good time to get ſtrength before 
winter, ſo as to flower ſtrong next ſpring. 

At the proper time, therefore, take up the 


plants out of the ground, and divide each 
bunch into ſeveral lips, not too ſmall, unleſs 


here as great an increaſe as poſſible is want- 


ed ; being careful to preſerve ſome root to cach 
lip: they are then to be planted in a freſh dug 
border, enriched with dung, ſetting them five 
or ſix inches aſunder; give water direaly, and 
repeat it occaſionally ull they have taken good 


root. 
Auricula Kinds. 

2. PRIMULA Auricula. 1 

Auricula Ur/i, or Bear's-ear ; but commonly 
called Auricula.] Hath a thick fibrated root, 
crowned by a cluſter of 2 broad, fleſby, 
ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, reſembling the ſha pe of 
a bear's-car, and amidſt them 4-4 ped 
ſtalks from about three or four to ſix or eight 


inches high, terminated by an umbellate cluſ- 


ter of beautiful flowers, of many different co- 


lours and variegation in the varieties. 


It is a native of the Alps, but has long been a 
reſident of our gardens. F | 
Varieties of this.] The varieties of this are 


amazingly numerous both in the diverſity of 
the leaves and flowers, ſuch as obhlong-leaved 


—roundiſh-leaved — broad-leaved = narrow- 


leaved—green-leaved—white, or mealy-leaved, 
being covered with a fine mealy duſt or farina. 


And of flowers there are, purple-flowered, nu- 


' merous ſorts of lighter or darker ſhades, ſtripes, 
and variegations—red- flowered, numerous va- 
rieties of lighter or darker reds, ſtriped and va- 
riegated ſorts—yellow-flowered, ſeveral varie- 


ties, as bright yellows, buff- coloured, dun- 


coloured - double purple flowered, double yel- 


low-flowered, variegated purples, and innu- 


merable other moſt beautiful varieties. All the 
varieties, both plain- coloured and variegated 
ſorts, have a circular eye in the middle of each 


flower, and of which there are, yeilow-eved— 
white-eyed—and the petals in many of the 
forts are powdered with a moſt delicate farina, 
or mealy powder, which contributes exceed- 
Lingly to the beauty of the flowers, 


Of the above principal varieties there ate 


innumerable diverſities, and many new ones 
annually acquired, which being all firſt ob- 
tained from 0 

ſo greatly, it is probable that not one in a hun- 
dred may prove a real good flower; but When 
once any excellent new varieties are gained, 
they mav be increaſed annually by oft-lets,.to 
a large ſtock, and thereby continued for ages ; 
_— tine ſorts, according as they arc ob- 


ecds; though as the ſcedlings vary 


tained, 


x 
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tained, are all named by the floriſts, ſometimes | 
by that of the perſon who firſt raiſed them, 
but more frequently that of Tome illuſtrious 
2 which they number and book ac- 
cordingly. | ; 1 1 

They all flower in April and May, conti- 
nuing a month or ſix weeks in beauty, and 
ripen plenty of ſeeds in June. 


All the varieties are hardy, herbaceous, ever- 


green perennials, that proſper in any com- 
mon ſoil of a garden not too wet in winter; 
for being ſome what ſucculent, a very humid 
ſoil in that ſeaſon is apt to rot them: al- 
lowing them, however, any moderately dry 
ſoil, they will ſtand all weathers the year 
round, 

| Conſidered as flowery plants, 
precedence of molt other ſpring flowers, tor 
their admirable beauty and wonderful variety ; 
and among floriſts are eſteemed the moſt beau- 
tiful of their prize and ſtage flowers, the fine 
ſorts being planted in pots, in order for placing 
them upon elevated covered ſtages or ſtands, 
during their bloom, both to ſhow the flowers 
to greater advantage, and to defend them from 
the full ſun and ſhowers of rain, which would 
impair their beauty, and haſten their decay: 
a ſhare of the common ſorts ſhould alſo be 
diſpoſed in the open borders in aſſemblage ; or 


claim 
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blow, 40 diſcover their properties before you 
pot them, which may be done early in au- 
tumn, when the flowering is paſt, planting 
one plant in each pot, and place them in 4 
ſhady border all ſummer, and in a warm 
ſituation in winter; and in ſpring, according 
as the flowers open, place them on ſome 
covered ſtage, as before obſerved. 231k 
But in the culture of the fine varieties of 
Auriculas, the floriſts generally prepare a par- 
ticular compoſt earth; the principal one is 
light earth from ſome paſture ground, the top 
ſpit with the ſward, or any other good light 
mould, and neats dung or good dry rotten hot- 
bed dung, having of the earth and dung an 
equal portion of each, and about half the 
quantity of drift or ſea ſand; and ſometimes 
where Totten wood, that is become earthy, 
ſuch as willow earth, old rotten tan, ſaw- 
duſt, &c. can be obtained, a portion is alſo 
added, mixing and forming the whole into an 
heap, to remain about a year, turning it over 
ſeveral times, and it will be of a proper tem- 
perature for uſe. See Cou ros r. 
In default, however, of the above mixtures, 
ou may take an light earth of a gar- 
— blended beg 2 portion of — 
kectly dry-rotten dung, and a little drift ſand 
if poſſible. 


* 


you may likewiſe plant a collection together 
in ſome bed or border, to ſhow a general 
bloom; ſor they will proſper in any open 
ground, not under fhade and drip of trees, &c. 


and are rarely much injured by the molt in- 


clement weather. Bs 8 
But a quantity of the principal varieties with 
requiſite properties ſhould always be kept in 
pots, in order for moving to different ſituations 
tor the advantage of blowing the flowers in 

the greateſt pertection. 

principal properties neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a good Auricula, are,—the flower-ſtem 
ſhould be upright, tall, and ſtrong enough to 
ſupport its cluſter of flowers tolerably upright ; 
the cluſter or truſs of flowers ſhould be large 
and regular, ſomewhat of a roundith form, all 
the florets of the bunch being ſuſtained on 
ſhort pedicles, in order to ſupport the whole 
in a proper poſition, to form the truſs cloſe 
and regular; the florets. ſhould be large, and 
the top ſpreading flat aud regularly around, 
and the eye of each floret large, circular, and 

bright. : 
lowers having nearly the above properties, 
being of fine colours, particularly. the moſt 
beautiful variegated 1 are ag 5 my = 

lant in pots (twenty-fours or thirty-two 
1 ſtage KY ſo / ths when you 15 ſeed- 


| Their Propagation and General Culture. 
The method of propagating all theſe plants 
is by ſeed, to gain new varieties, and by flip- 
ping the roots to multiply the approved kinds. 
| By Seed. — ” raifing ſeedling plants we are 
ſure to gain ſome new varieties; and being 
raiſed one year, they begin to flower the next, 
though it 1s probable, that out of hundreds, 
there may be but very few real fine flowers ; 
but when once any new excellent ſorts are ſo 
obtained, they multiply annually by off-ſets ro 
increaſe the ſtock. 

The ſeed generally ripens in June, and 
ſhould be ſown in July or Auguſt, not later 
however than September ; or it may. be done 
in ſpring; but by ſowing early in autumn, you 
gain tame. | 

For this purpoſe get ſome wide pots or 
boxes filled with light rich compoſt; ſow the 
ſeed on the ſurface, and cover it ſcarcely a 
ſtraw's breadth deep, and directly place the 
pots or boxes where they may have only the 
morning fun during the hot weather, giving 
them moderate waterings ; and if fown early in 
autumn, the 1 will probably riſe in to- 
lerable plenty the fame year; in OQober, 


however, remove the pots, &c. to a warm 
ſunny ſituation for the winter; or may be 
placed in a garden-frame to have ſhelter from 


lings, &c. you ſhould previouſly ſee them 


froſt, and exceſſive wet or ſnow ; but let them 


enjoy 


3 


1 


enjoy the free air in all moderate weather; 
in March or April, replace them again in the 
ſhade to have only the morning ſun, for the 
quite young ſeedlings of theſe plants are un- 
able to bear the ſun fully; therefore continue 
them in this ſituation all ſpring and ſummer, 
ſupply ing them with water in dry weather: 
and in Fay following take opportunity of 
moiſt weather, and prick them out in nurſe- 
ry-beds, or in wide pots or boxes, filled with 
good compoſt ; m either of which prick the 
ſeedlings pretty cloſe, i. e. two or three inches 
aſunder, giving water and occaſional ſhade 
from the Go till freſh rooted, or if in pots or 
boxes, remove them to a ſhady ſituation : in 
theſe beds or pots, &c. they are to remain till 
they flower, which will be ſpring following, 
when all the good forts ſhould be marked, or 
may be directly tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall 
pots (forty-eights) one plant in each; and 
next year they will all blow in perfection, and 
diſcover their properties more perfectly, then 
may be ſhifted into larger pots (thirty-twos) ; 
obſerving to manage them as hereafter di- 
rected. 

- The ordinary forts will do to plant in the 
common borders, to form variety amongſt 
other low ſpring flowers. 

By Off: ſets, or Dividing the Roots. — By this 
method all the ſelect varieties are propagated, 
for the roots throw out off-ſets in tolerable 

, each of which being flipped off and 
planted, will next fpring produce flowers ex- 
actly like thoſe of the parent plant, and theſe 
in their turn produce off-{ets for further propa- 
gation, which wilt produce alfo the ſame fort 
of flowers, &c. and thus may the choice va- 
ricties be annually increaſed, and continued 
tor years. 

ſeaſon for performing this work is, oc- 
caſionally both in ſpring wa $654? 2b ; if only 
to flip off any outſide off-ſets that appear, it 
may be done in ſpring, either before or at the 
time of flowering; though towards autumn, 
about July or Auguſt, when the UE ſea- 
ſon is paſt, and the plants having had the 
ipring and ſummer's growth to furniſh ſtrong 
off-ſets, will be the moſt cligible ſeaſon for any 

22 propagation by flips: the roots may 

then either taken up and divided into ſeve- 
ral flips, where a conſiderable increaſe is re- 
quired; or the roots may ſtand, and only de- 
tach any outſide off-ſets, as aforeſaid; and in 
either ſeaſon or method of flipping or dividing 
the plants, proceed to pot the off-ſets or flips 
of the choice ſorts ſeparately; but the common 
kinds may be planted in beds or borders, of 
light rich earth. 

Having, however, flipped or divided tho off- 
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ſets of the fine varieties, then being furniſhed 
with a quantity of ſmall pors ( res- -e or 
thirty -· wos) according to the ſize of the lips, 
filling them with the proper compoſt, plant 
one off-ſet in each pot; give ſome water to 
ſettle the earth, and promote their ſtriking ; 
and then place them under ſome ſhady fence, 
upon level clean ground, to have only the 
morning ſun all ſummer, repeating the water- 
ings in dry weather two or three times a week; 
and at the approach of winter place them un- 
der ſome warm wall open to the ſun, to remain 
until ſpring, and begin to ſhow their flowers, 
when the choice ſorts ſhould be placed on the 
Auricula ſtage, in order to protect the bloom 
from the weather, and preſerve them as long 
as pofſible in beauty. 
General Management. 

In the culture of the fine Auriculas in pots, 
it is proper, as before hinted, to have ſome 
ſort of covered ſtage for the principal forts, 
having the front open to the morning ſun only, 
on which to arrange the pots of 2 when 
in bloom, to ſhow the flowers to good advan- 
tage, and protect them ſrom rain and too much 
ſun: the ſtage ſhould have ſeveral ranges of 
narrow ſhelves, one above and behind ano- 
ther, theatrically, on which to ſet the pots; 
ſome ſmall ſtages are fo conſtructed as to turn 


round any way at pleaſure, more or leſs, to the 


ſun ; ſome are formed circular, having 
the ſhelves arranged in a pyramidal manner : 
and ſome have canvas curtains, or a defence of 
mats, &c. to draw or let down occaſtonally, 
either to keep off driving rains, or afford 
ſhade from the fun, and ſhelter from cutting 
winds where the ſtage is much expoſed. | 

On theſe ſtages the pots of plants ſhould 
be placed in the ſpring, according as the flow- 
ers of each plant begin to open, and not be- 
fore, to remain during the continuance of the 
heauty of the flowers; obſerving to ſupply: 
them with water about three times a week, or 
every other morning, giving it only to the 
earth in the pots; at leaſt let none fall on the- 
flowers, for wet would greatly deface the 
bloom, | 

When the full blow is paſt, remove the pots 
directly into the full air in a ſhady border, to 
receive the full benefit of the free air and rains, 
to encourage their off- ſets and the ripening of 
ſeeds. During the ſummer ſeaſon they ſhould 
remain conſtantly in the ſhade, but not under 
drip of trees, and muſt have proper waterings 
in dry weather. 

In Auguſt the plants ſhould be freſh potted 
into new compoſt; but more eſpecially ſuch 
plants as have thrown out ſome good otf-ſets, 


ſhould have them ſeparated and potted, as al- 
ready 
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ready directed; though ſmall plants that have | 


made no progreſs in off-ſets,. may remain un- 
removed another year; N however, 
the beginning or middle of Auguſt is the beſt 
time for freſh potting them, fill continuing 
them in the ſhade during the hot weather, and 
ſupply them with water. 

At the approach of winter remove the pots 
under ſome warm ſituation open to the ſun, 
to remain till ſpring ; or may be placed under 
ſome hoop arches, or in a garden frame, and 
there occaſionally ſheltered from ſevere froſt, 
great rains, and ſnow, to preſerve them in 

reater vigour, but muſt conſtantly enjoy the 
fal air in all mild weather; in default, Fi 
ever, of ſuch ſhelters, arrange the pots cloſe 
along under a warm wall, 2 the plants are 
very hardy; only obſerving, that when very 
wet or ſnowy weather begins, lay the pots 
down on one ſide with the plants towards the 
ſun, to prevent their receiving too much moiſ- 
ture, which would rot theſe kind of plants; 
but in ſettled dry weather, and as the ſpring 
advances, place them upright again, that the 
flower-bud may take its proper upright di- 
rection. 

In ſpring, about the beginning or middle 
of February, or early in March, it is proper to 
mould up the pots with ſome freſh compoſt ; 
firſt take out ſome of the old mould to a con- 
venient moderate depth without diſturbing the 
Toots, and clear the. plants from any decayed 
leaves, then immediately fill up the pots with 
new earth : this will prove a very beneficial 
drefling both in en the bloom and 
encouraging the growth of off: ſets. 

When the plants begin to ſhow their flower- 
buds, occaſional ſhelter, if ſharp-froſts hap- 
pen, will be of great ſervice in preſerving them 
from being blighted, which often prevents their 
blooming fair, and ſometimes entirely deſtroys 
the flower ; it is therefore adviſable to uſe a 
ſlight covering of mats every froſty or very 
cold night about the firſt ſhooting of the buds. 

And according as the flowers open fairly, 
remove the pots on the ſtage, &c. to remain 
to blow as already directed. 

The further management of the potted 
plants after flowering is the ſame as before, 
and which is to be repeated every year. | 
The above intimations of culture of Au- 
riculas in pots are principally adviſed for the 
more curious eſteemed varieties, productive of 
the fineſt flowers of ſuperior 3 in their 

reſpective particular properties; and as to the 
common kinds, no more is neceſſary in the 
culture than that of other hardy perenmal| 


flowers either in pots or borders, &c. 


3. Pxi#ULaA faring/a. | 


1 
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Farinous, Red Primua, commonly. called 
Bird's-eye.] Hath a fibrous root, with a ſmall 
ſcaly head, crowned by ſeveral long, ſmooth, 
crenated leaves, mealy underneath, and up- 
right flower-ſtalks half a foot high, terminated 
by a cluſter of ſmall red flowers, having 
yellow eyes in the centre. 

It grows naturally in the North, but is cul- 
tivated in many gardens as a flowering plant; 
it produces its flowers in the ſpring. 

Plant it in any common border, it will 
flower annually, and multiply plentifully by 
off-ſets. 

PRINOS, Winterberry. 

Two ſhrubby ſpecies compoſe this genus ; 
one 1s deciduous, the other is an ever-green, 
both hardy ſhrubs for the ſhrubbery, &c. ob- 
tain eight or ten feet ſtature, garniſhed with 
oblong leaves, and monopetalous wheel- ſhaped 
flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charafers.] CALxx is monophyllous, ſix- 
parted, and permanent, CoRoLLA is one 
wheel-ſhaped peral cut into fix oval ſegments. 
STAMINA, fix awl-ſhaped ſhort filaments, and 
oblong obtuſe antheræ. PisTILLUM, an 
oval germen terminating in a ſhort ſtyle, and 
obtuſe ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a round: 
ſex- locular berry, having fix hard ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, | 

I. PRixos vertici/lata (deciduous). 

Fiherled Virginia Winterberry.] Grows ſix 
or eight feet high, very branchy from bottom 


to top; large ſpear-ſhaped longitudinally- 


ſawed leaves placed alternately, and ſmall 
flowers from the ſides of the branches, ſome 
ingly, others two or three together, ſucceed- 
ed by pore berries remaining all winter. 

2. FRINOS glabra (ever-green). 

Smooth Canada Winterberry.] Grows eight 
or ten teet high, branchy quite from the bot- 
tom, oblong ſpear-ſhaped leaves ferrated at 
the top, placed alternately, and at the axillas 
{mall flowers two or three together, ſucceeded 
by purpliſh berries continuing all the winter. 

Both theſe ſhrubs are of America, are to« 
lerably hardy, eſpecially the deciduous kind, 
and have been long in our gardens as orna- 
mental ſhrubs to increaſe the collection in the 
ſhrubbery, &c. 

But the ever- green kind being of a more ten- 
der nature, it is alſo kept in pots while young, 
in order to be wintered in a green-houte, &c. 

They are propagated moſtly by ſeed ſown. 
ſoon after they are ripe, or early in ſpring, in 
a bed of light earth, covering them full half 
an inch deep; ſome of which will probably 
come up the firſt ſpring ; but if not ſown till 
the ſpring, they often remain in the ground 
1 till 


PRO 
til! the fpring following, unleſs forwarded in a 
hot-bed: when the plants are one or two years 
old, they ſhould be planted out in nurfery rows; | 
it will alſo be proper to plant ſome of the ever- 
n kind in pots, to have occaſional thelter' 
firſt two or three winters, as being rather 
ſomewhat tender whilſt young ; but when the 
have gathered ſtrength, turn fome of them out 
into the full ground, and retam ſome in pots 
as green-houſe plants. 
ROTEA, Silver-tree, 

A genus comprifing, for our ouſe 
collections, two ſpecies of African exotics, 
remarkably ornamental filvery-leaved ever- 
greens of the woody-like tribe, growing eight 
or ten feet high, adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſingularly beautiful leaves of a filky filvery 
appearance; and flowers produced in oval 
heads, each conſiſting of many ſma'l mono- 
petalous florets in one general calyx. 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Charaters.] CAL x, a general, imbricated 
perianthium, containing many florets, having 
each a partial, monophyllous cup. CoRoL- 
LA, a uniform general flower, conſiſting of 
many monopetalous florets, havin the” und! 
or upper part cut into four parts, imooth and 
ſpreading. STAMINA, four filaments inſerted 
into the corolla, and incumbent anther. 
PISTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, ſetaceous 
ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, 
none; one ſeed to exth florer, | in its ca- 
lyx, the whole together in a roundiſh head. 

There are many ſpecies of Pratea, but thoſe 
of note in our gardens are, 

1. PROTEA argentea, Pits 

Silvery Cape Protea, or common Silver-tree. ] 
Riſes with an upright ſtem, having a purpliſh 
bark, and dividing into ſeveral erect branches, 
decorated with broad, lanceolate, acute, hairy- 
filky, white ſilvery, ſhining leaves, continu- 
ing all the year ;—rarely flowering in this 
country. 

2. PROTEA comfera. 

Cane: bearing Cape Pratea.) Riſes with an 
upright ſtem, dividing upward into ſeveral 
branches, garniſhed with linear-lanceolate, 
acute, ſmooth, entire leaves, ſhming and fil- 
very ; of a kne appearance all the year. 

Both theſe elegant plants are natives of 
Africa, about the Cape of Geod Hope ; re- 
tained here in all our curious green-· houſe col- 

lections, in which they have a conſpicuouſly 
ſine appearance in their ſingular filvery leaves, 
forming a beautiful variety the year round. 

They are propagated by ſeeds, procured 
from the places of their native growth ; which, 
as ſoon as obtained, fow in pots placed in a 


| 


| 


| 
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come up, give moderate air, or place them it 


an N caſe, or towards the front of a 
green-houſe; and afterwards managed as 
other ſimilar exotics of that conſervatory. 
They are alſo ſometimes propagated by 
cuttings, in ſpring and ſammer, by the fame 
aſſiſtance of a hot- bed. | 
PRUNING. 
Pruning is an operation of the knife, per- 


| formed upon trees occaſionally, in order both 


to give them any deſired form, and to retrench 
or reduce irregular and redundant or ſuperflu- 
ous growths, or Whaver creates confuſion and 
diforder, 

Bur this operation is particularly neceſſary 
to be practiſed on many forts of fruit-trees, 
more eſpecially the dwarf forts, ſuch as all 
kinds of wall and eſpalier fruit-trees; it is al- 
ſo neceſſary to be performed occaſionally u 
ſtandard trees, both dwarfs and half and full 
ſtandards, to all of which proper Pruning is 
neceffary ; ſome forts annually, as all kinds of 
wall trees, eſpaliers, and moſt other dwarf 
or trained fruit-trees; which is requiſite in 
order to preferve the proper figure, and to 
keep them within their limited bounds, as well 
as to promote fruitfulnefs ; but as to common 
ſtandards, whoſe heads have full ſcope of 
growth every way, they require but very lit= 
| tle Pruning, except juſt to retrench any oecu- 
tonal redqundaucy, ill wing branch, and dead 
bmp Wall trees and efpaliers, however, re- 

ire a general regulation of Pruning twice every 
Fn, if Fab to retrench the Sridently Fi 
perfluous and ill · placed ſhoots of the year, and 
to train in a ſupply of the moſt regular ones; 
and in winter to give a general regulation both 
to the ſupply of young wood left in ſummer, 
and to the old branches where neceſſary; 

For in Pruning wall trees and eſpaliers it 
is to be obſerved, that as theſe trees have 
their branches arranged with great regularity 
to the right and left, one above another paral- 
lelly, four, five, or ſix inches aſunder, form- 
ing a regular ſpread, ſo as the branches of each 
tree completely cover a certain ſpace of wall 
ing, &c.. and as the whole ſpread of branches 
conſtantly ſend forth every year a great num- 
ber of unneceffary and uſeleſs ſhoots ; and that 
each tree being limited to a certain ſpace, as 
juſt obſerved, an annual Pruning is conſe- 

ently moſt neceffary to retrench the redun- 
dancies, and all irregular and bad thoors, to 
give the proper bearing branches due room, as 
well as to enable us to confine cach tree wich- 
in its allotted limits, conſiſtent with its regular 
form. 

The firſt Pruning neceſſary for wall fruit- 
rees, is when we attempt to give he head its. 


| 


| 


t 


moderate hot- bed; _ when the plants arc 


! firſt 
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in mo part equally from the bottom to the 
top of the wall or eſpalier with proper branches, 
capable of producing a reaſonable quantity of 
good fruit, are the principal objects of Prun- 
ing. all our operations muſt be directed to 
theſe ends. 
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firſt regular formation, effected by Pruning 
ſhort or heading down in ſpring all the ſhoots 
produced the firſt year from budding and graft- 
ing, that is, the firſt ſhoots from the budding, &c. 
when a year old being generally pruned down 
in March, within four or five eyes of the bot- 


tom, whereby it throws all the ſap into the 
remaining lower buds, and thus, inſtead of 
running up to one ſtem, it pulhes forth ſeveral 
firong ſhoots from the lower part the enſuing 
ſummer, fo as to fill the allotted ſpace of wall- 
ing aud eſpalier regularly quite from the bot- 
tom; which ſhoots being trained ſtraight and 


We muſt therefore be careful to eaſe the 
trees of every thing that is either ſuperfluous, 
Irregular, or hurtful, by Pruning twice every 
year, a ſummer and a winter Pruning. We 
call that ſuperfluous which though good and 
well placed, 


et is more than wanted or 
can be 1 laid in, and that irregular 
which is ſo ill placed as it cannot be trained 
wich regularity to the wall or eſpalier, ſuch 
as all fore- right ſhoots, being ſuch as grow im- 
mediately from the front or back of the branches 
in a fore: right direction, which though good 
of themſelves, yet their ſituation renders them 
irregular or unfit for training; and we call 
that hurtful which is in itſelf of bad growth, 
ſuch as all rank or ſingularly luxuriant 
rude ſhoots; fo that the ſuperfluous or redun-- 
dant growths thould be thinned by Pruning 
out all that ſeem to cauſe confuſion; and the 
Irregular and hurtful rank ſhoots ſhould be 
diſplaced, cutting every thing of all theſe ſorts 
off quite cloſe to the place from whence they 
proceed, leaving, however, a proper ſupply, 
more or leis, of the ar or beſt placed ſide- 
ſhoots where neceſſary, {0 as to preſerve every 
part well furniſhed with bearing wood, trained 
ſtraight and cloſe to the wall or eſpalier at 
ee diſtances; obſerving ſome ſort of wall 
trees, &c. require a general annual ſupply of 
young wood, fuch as peach and all other trees 


regular in a ſpreading manner, each at full 
length all ſummer; and in winter or ſpring 
following, if a ſupply of more principal ſhoots 
hall ſeem necefſary to form the head more ef- 
ſectually, prune ſhort alſo theſe ſhoots, each to 
four or fiveeyes; and each of them will throw 
out the like number of thoots the ſame year, 
which, according as they advance in length, 
train at regular diſtances at full length during 
the Tutnimer, as before obſerved; for the ſhoots 
of wall trees thould not rally be thortened 
in the ſammer ſeaſon, for this would cauſe! 
them to puſh forth many ſuperfluous, unne- 
ceſſary lateral ſhoots; though ſometimes, in 
order to fill a vacancy as ſoon as poſſible, 
ſtrong yqung ſhoots being pinched or pruned! 
early in rhe Raf, May or beginning of June, 
to four or five eyes, will throw out ſeveral! 
proper ſhoots the ſame ſummer; repeating, 
however, the work of Pruning ſhort occaſion- 
ally one or two years, &c. as above, either in 
general or to particular ſhoots as it may ſeem 
neceſſary till a proper ſet of branches are by that 
means abrxined to give the head of the tree a 


proper formation; afterwards Pruning ſhort is 
to be omitted, except occaſionally to any par 
ticular ſhoot to fill a vacant {pace : but ſome 
forts of wall trees require almoſt a general 
ſhortening of their fupply of ſhoots, ſuch as 
peaches, neQarines, &c. which bear only on 
the young wood, have that of each year ſhort- 
_ to force out a ſupply of ſhoots for fu- 
ture bearing: other forts of wall trees and eſpa- 
liers are not, in the general conrſe of Prun- 
ing, to be ſhortened, ſuch as pears, apples, 

lums, and cherries, which continue bearing 
in the ſame wood of from two or three to many 
years' growth. See ESPALIERS. 


After the trees are thus furniſhed with a 


proper ſpread of branches trained regularly to 
the wall and efpalier, they will every year 
throw out many more ſhoots than are wanted, 
or can be converted to uſe, by being ſome too 
numerous, others ill placed, and others of a 
bad ho all of which muſt therefore be 


regulated accordingly by proper Pruning : for 


which bear only on the ſhoots of a year old; 
others require only an occaſional fupply of 
wood, ſuch as apples, pears, &c. and all other 
Kinds that bear on the old wood of from two- 
or three to ten or twenty years old or more; ſo 
that the ſame branches continuing in bearing 


many years, the trees require only a ſupply 


of young ſhoots now and then to replace any 
worn out and dead branches. See Summer and 


inter Pruning. 


For the myſtery of Pruning conſiſts in bong 
well acquainted with the nature of bearing o 
the different ſorts of trees, and forming an 


early 295, ang of the future event of ſhoots 


and branches, and many other circumſtances, 
for which ſome principal rules may be given ; 
but there are particular inſtances which can. 
not be judged of but upon the ſpot, . and de- 
pend chiefly upon practict and obſeryation.. 

Ihe nature or mode of bearing of the dit- 


ferent ſorts of wall and eſpalier trees, &c. is 


* to be conſidered in Pruning. 


For 
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For example, peaches, nectarines, apricots, | 


&c. all produce their fruit principally upon 
the young wood of a year old; that 1s, the 
ſhoots produced this year bear the fruit the 
vear following, and the ſame of every year's 
thoots, ſo that conſequently, in all theſe trees, 
a general ſupply of the beſt regular ſhoots of 


each year muſt be every where preſerved, both | 


in ſummer and winter Pruning, at regular 
diſtances quite from the very bottom to the 
extremity of the tree one very tide, in ſuch or- 
der as tofeem coming up regularly one after an- 
other; and generally trained principally all at 
full length during their ſummer's growth; but 
in winter Pruning, a general ſhortening, leſs or 
more, according to the ſtrength of the different 
ſhoots, is neceſſary in order to promote their 
throwing out more effectually a ſupply of . 
wood the enſuing ſummer, from the lateral eyes, 
in proper places for training in for next year's 
bearing ; the fruit-buds being generally pro- 
duced all along their fides immediately from 
the eyes, they rarely forming any conſiderable 
fruit-ſpurs, as in the apple, pear, &c. but the 
ſame ſhoots both produce the fruit and a ſupply 
of ſhoots at the ſame time for the ſucceedin 
year's bearing, though it ſhould be remarked, 
that all theſe trees alſo bear on caſual ſmall 
natural ſpurs, ſometimes ariſing on the two 
and three years' wood, one or two inches in 
length, generally well furniſhed with bloſſom 
buds in the proper ſeaſon; and ſhould gene- 
rally be preferved for bearing ; but always 
depend on the main young ſhoots as above for 
the principal bearers. 

Vines alſo produce their fruit always upon 
the young wood, ſhoots of the fame year 
ariſing from the eyes of the laſt year's wood 
only, and muſt therefore have a ſup- 
ply of the beſt regular ſhoots of each year 
trained in, which in winter Pruning muſt be 
ſhortened to a few eyes or joints, in order to 
force out ſhoots from their lower parts only, 
properly fituated to lay in for bearing the 
1ruit the following year. , 

Figs bear alſo only upon the. young wood 
of a year old, and à general ſupply of it is 
therefore neceſſary every year; but theſe 
ſhoots muſt at no time be ſhortened, unleſs 
the ends are dead, becauſe they always bear 
principally towards the extreme part of the 
ſhoots, which it ſhortened would take the 
bearing or fruitful parts away : belides, theſe 
trees for the general part naturally throw out 
2 fufhcient lupply of ſhoots every year for 
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ariſing in the general branches, of from two 
or three to ten or twenty years old, the ſame 
branches and ſpurs continuing bearing a great 
numberof years, ſo that having once procured 
a proper ſet of branches, in the manner already 
direQed, to form a ſpreading head, no farther 
ſupply of wood is wanted than only ſome oc- 
caſional ſhoots now and then to ſupply the 
place of any caſual worn-out or dead branch 
as before hinted ; the above-mentioned ſpurs 
or fruit-buds are ſhort robuſt ſhoots, of Hom 
about half an inch to one or two inches Poſs 
ariſing naturally in theſe trees, firſt towa 
the once extreme parts of the branches of two 
or three years old; and as the branch increaſes 
in length, the number of fruit-buds increaſes 
likewiſe accordingly ; this therefore deter- 
mines, that in the general courſe of Pruning 
all theſe kind of trees, their branches that are 
trained in for bearing muſt not be pruned or 
ſhortened, but trained at full length; for if 
they were ſhortened, it would dive them of 
the very parts where fruit-buds would have 
firſt appeared, and, inſtead thereof, would 
throw out a number of ſtrong unneceſſary 
wood-ſhoots, from all the remaining eyes; 
therefore all the ſhoots or branches of theſe 
trees ſhould be trained principally at full 
length, and as they advance ſtill continue them 
entire; thus they will all readily form the afore- 
mentioned little ſpurs or fruit buds from almoſt 
every eye; when indeed there is a vacancy, 
and there is only one ſhoot, where two 01 
three may be requiſite, in which caſe pruning 
or ſhortening is allowable in theſe trees, to 
force out the ſupply required. See the differ- 
ent ſorts under their proper genera, alſo the 
article DWARF-T REES. 

In theſe trees great care is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve all the proper fruit-buds or ſpurs, which 
are readily diſtinguiſhes by their ſhort, thick, 
robuſt orc rarely exceeding one or two 

ong. 


inches 


— 


future bearing without the precaution of 
ſhortening. 

And as to apple, pear, plum, and cherry 
txees, they gencrally bear principally on ſpurs 


In the general courſe of Pruning all ſorts 
of wall and eſpalier trees, that when diſplac- 
ing the ſuperfluous and ill-placed wood, &. 
always take them off quite cloſe both in the 
ſummer and winter Prunings, not leaving any 
ſpurs or ſtumps of them an inch or bes Teng, 
as often done, which fills the tree full of dit- 
agreeable ſtumps, and which puſhing out 
ſtrongly from every eye, crowds the tree with 
a muliitude of unneceflary and irregular ſhoots, 
and cauſcs great confuſion and obſcurity, and 
exhauſts the ſap to no purpoſe, as well as oc- 
caſions a great deal of labour to rettench 
them ; remember therefore, that all improper 
and ineffectual ſhoots and branches, neceſſary 
to be diſplaced, muſt be taken off quite cloſe 

| to 
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to the place from hence they ariſe ; which 
in the ſummer Pruning, if attended to early, 
while the ſhoots are quite y6ung and tender, 
they may readily be rubbed off quite cloſe 
with the thumb; but when the ſhoots be- 
come older and woody, as they will not rea- 
dily break, it muſt be done with a knife, cut- 
ting them as cloſe as poſſible; and all winter 
Aga muſt always be performed with a 

ife. | K 

It ſhould alſo generally be obſerved in 
Pruning in ſummer, that all the neceſſary 
ſupply of a ſhoots that are left for train- 
ing in, ſhould never be ſhortened during this 
ſeaſon, unleſs to particular ſhoots to fill a va-' 
cancy, or to reduce within bounds any too 
long extended ſhoots ; for by a general thort- | 
ening in this ſeaſon, all the ſhoots ſo treated 
bares ſoon puſh again vigorouſly from every 
eye, and run your trees into a perfect thicket 
of uſeleſs wood ; therefore all forts, whether 
they require ſhortening in the winter Prun- 
ing or not, ſhould, in the ſummer dreſſing, 
be layed in at full length. | 

Two ſeaſons of Pruning are requiſite for 
all ſorts of wall and eſpalier trees, —a ſummer 
and a winter Pruning. 3 

Summer Pruning. — The ſummer Pruning 
is a moſt neceſſary operation; every one muſt 
know that in ſpring and ſummer wall and eſ- 
palier-trees bound with a great number of 
young ſhoots that require thinning and other 
reforms to preſerve the requiſite regularity and 
beauty of the trees, and encourage the fruit; 
and the ſooner it is performed, the better; it 
is therefore adviſable to begin this work in 
May or early in June, and timely diſburthen 
the trees of all evidently redundant or ſuper- 
fluous growth, and ill placed and improper or 
bad ſhoots; which may be performed with 
conſiderably more expedition and exactneſs 
than if delayed till after the trees have ſhot 
a conſiderable length and run into confu- 
fion and diſorder by their ſhoots forming a 
thicket, when it will in a manner be impoflible 
to ſee what you are about; behdes the diſad- 
vantage of foals up the fruit behind ſuch a 
thicket of wood and leaves : it is therefore of 

reat importance to proceed in this operation 

in the month of May or early in June, or when 
the ſame year's ſhoots are ſufficiently formed 
to enable you to make a proper choice; and if 
begun early in the ſeaſon, while the young 
ſhoots are tender, or ſoft and herbaceous, as 
it were, the diſplacing the ineffeQtual and 
fuperabundant growths may be occaſional] 
effected by detaching or rubbing them o 
cloſe with the thumb and finger ; but when 
more adyanced to a woody ſtate, the pruning- 


trench or what to leave. | 


knife, only, muſt be employed in that bufi- 
a 3-4 . 


However, at any rate, let the work of ſum- 
mer Pruning be proceeded in before the 
trees have ſo far advanced in ſhooting as to 
cauſe much confuſion, Whieh would coſt you 
a great deal of pains, precaution, and per- 


| plexity, to penetrate aud break through the 


obſcurity to determine what is proper to re- 
In this Pruning, we obſerved above, that 

a great many more ſhoots ariſe from all the 
principal branches than are wanted, or 
can poſſibly be trained with regularity, or than 
are welt placed or proper for the purpoſe ; 
our buſineſs therefore now is to thin and regu- 
late them, by pruning away the ſuperfluous 
ſhoots, and all ſuch as are ill-placed and of 
bad growth as aforefatd: as to fuperfluous 
ſhoots, they are to be conſidered as fuch wherr 
any tree throws out a redundancy of wood, 
or much more than what is wanted, or than. 
can be trained in ; of theſe you muſt now re- 
trench the moſt irregular placed, weakeſt, and 
all fuch as are len not wanted for uſe, 
and where two or more ſhoots any where 
ariſe from the ſame eye, clear all away but 
one of the beſt, reſerving a ſufficiency of the 
moderately ſtrong and moſt regular placed fide 
ſhoots, and always a leading one at the end: 
of every branch, where it commodioufly oc- 
curs; and all of which retained proper ſhoots 
are to be regularly trained in to chooſe from 
in the winter Pruning, leaving more or leſs in 
proportion, according to what the trees are, 
or the mode of bearing, as before hinted ; 
though in all thoſe trees that bear always on 
the young wood, leave at leaſt doubly or trebly 
more ſhoots at preſent than what may appear 
juſt neceſſary, eſpecially of peaches, neQa- 
rines, apricots, vines, figs, &c. for it is highly 
requiſite to reſerve plenty of regular young 
wood in ſummer, to chooſe from in winter 
Pruning, to lay in for next year's bearers ; but 
as to apples, pears, plums, chernes, &c. which 
continue bearing many years on the ſame 
branches, ſhould leave only here. and there 
fome good well-placed thoots towards the 

lower parts, or in any vacancy between the 
main branches till winter; and it then not 
wanted, they are eaſily retfenched. Ill placed 

ſhoots being ſuch as either grow directly from 
the front or back of the branches ſtraight fore- 
right, (called fore-right ſhoots,) or any other 
way ſo ill placed as not to admit of training 
with regularity, ſo muſt all be cut out quite 
cloſe; and bad or hurtful growths being con- 
lidered as any very luxuriant thoots, diſtin- 
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guiſhed from the others by their ann 
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Tank, vigorous ſhooting, aud are like to prove | means of proper ihreds and nails, and occa- 
injurious by drawing all the nouriſhment, and{fionally by - faſtening in the fmaller ſhook, 
en neighbouring ones that are] with little ſticks or twigs ſtuck between the 
of more moderate growth, ſhould generally] main branches and the wall; and for eſpa- 
be removed, except where any may ſeem-pro-|liers, tie them with ſmall oſiers, ruſhes, or 
per to leave to fill a vacant ſpace, in which it] baſs ſtrings. + 6 | 
may be pinched or pruned early to three, four, Having thus ſummer drefled and trained 
or ave eyes, when it will furniſh you with | your trees, it will be neceſſary to review them 
the like number of more moderate ſhoots to | occaſionally, in order to reform ſuch branches 
fill the vacancy. or ſhoots as may have ſtarted from their places 
Where however a tree is in general in- or taken a wrong direction, alſo that accord- 
clined to luxuriancy, it is proper to retain as] ing as any freth irregular ſhoots produced 
many of the regular ſhoots as can be commo- | ſince the general 1 may be diſplaced; 
dioully trained in with any regularity, in or- I and likewiſe as the already trained ſhoots ad- 
der to divide and exhauſt the too abundant| vance in length or project from the wall or 
ſap, which cauſes the luxuriancy ; for by hu- | eſpalier, they ſhould be trained in cloſe, ſtill 
mouring ſomewhat the natural inclination off continuing & at full length during their 
luxuriant trees by leaving plenty of branches | ſummer's growth; for every thing ſhould be 
and theſe moſtly at full * is the only | kept cloſe and regular all ſummer, whereby 
method by which we can the moſt readily | your trees will appear beautiful to the eye, 
reduce them to a more moderate ſtate ot} and the fruit will ſhow itſelf, and attain its due 
growth. perfection. $ 
Pay particular attention always to the lower | For by thus properly ſummer Pruning and 
parts of your trees; for frequently we ſhall | training wall. and eſpalier trees early in the 
fnd proper ſhouts ariſing in places neceffary | ſummer, you preſerve their regularity and 
to be trained in, either to ſupply a preſent or| proſperity ; and by clearing out all the unne- 
an apparent future vacancy, or as a reſerve|ceffary and uſeleſs growth, training the reſt 
to replace any decayed or worn-out or other | cloſe and regular, the fruit will receive all re- 
bad branch, to that if moderately ſtrong well- | quiſite advantage from the ſun, air, rains, &c. 
placed ſhoots ariſe in ſuch parts, they are par-| and it will of courſe attain the greater perfec- 
ticularly to be 8 at this time; and in] tion both in ſize, beauty, and flavour. 
winter Pruning, ſuch of them as as are not] Winter Pruning. —In the winter Pruning, a 
wanted may be eaſily cut out. general regulation muſt be obſerved both of 
All weak trifling thoots ſhould now alſo be} che mother branches, as required, and the ſup- 
taken out, unleſs any ſhall appear uſeful to fill} ply of young wood laid in the preceding ſum- 
a vacancy, or likely to be of ſervice hereafter. | mer; and the proper time for this work is, in 
Obſerve in this Pruning not to diſturb the moſt wall-trees, any time in open weather from 
natural fruit-buds or ſpurs, before deſcribed. | the fall of the leaf in November until March. 
After having ſummer Pruned and cleared] lu performing this work of winter Pruning, 
any tree from all uſcleſs thoots as above, let ſ it is proper to unnail or looſen, great part of 
all the remaining proper ſhoots be directly, | the branches, particularly of peaches, necta- 
or as ſoon as they arc long enough, trained| rines, apricots, vines, and ſuch other trees, 
in ſtraiglit and cloſe to the wall or efpaliers, | as require an annual ſupply of young wood, 
and all of them at full length during the ſum-| and ſome conſiderable . feats in the gene- 
met ſeaſon, for the rcaſons before given; not] ral branches. 
ſhortening any at this time, except, as before} Firſt look over all the principal or mother 
obſerved, when there is any great vacancy in| branches, and examine it any are worn out 
ſome particular parts, it may be proper to| or not furniſhed with parts proper for bearin 
. cut or prune one or more contiguous ſhoots| fruit, according to the rules before illuſtrat 
to three, four, or five eyes or buds, in order] with reſpect to the nature of bearing of the 
to promote an emiſſibn of laterals accordingly | different forts of trees; and let ſuch branches 
the fame ſeaſon, more effectually to ſupply | be cut down either to the great branch from 
the vacant ipaces; but let all the reſt be trained} which they proceed, or to any. lower ſhoot or 
at full length till winter Pruning, when they yoo branch they may ſupport toward their 


muſt undergo another regulation; and ſhorten ottom part, leaving theſe to ſupply its place; 


hole of ſuch trees as require it, as peach, } likewiſe examine if any branches are become 
nectar ine, &c. 


. too long for the allotted . either at ſides 
The work of training in the ſhoots in this | or top, and let them be reformed accordingly 


; | ſeaſon is, if againſt walls, both by nailing, by | by ſhortening them down to ſome lower (hoot 
3 | : or 
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or branch properly ſituated to ſupply the place; 
being careful that every branch terminates in 
a young ſhoot of ſome ſort for a leader, eſpe- 
cially in all parts where room to extend them, 
according as the limited ſpace admits, having 
the leader either placed naturally at the termi- 
nation of the branch ; or, where too long in 
any particular parts of the tree, prune the 
branch conformably to ſome lower ſhoot, &c. 
ſo as it may ſtill terminate in a proper leader, 
and not generally cut the extended branches 
to naked ſtumpy or ſtubbed ends, as often 


% 
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now be pruned accordingly; and moſtly all 
the ſaid ſupply of the preſent retained ſhoots, 
except the fig, muſt be more or lefs ſhortened 
according to their ſituation and ſtrengih, to en- 
courage their furniſhing more readily a proper 
ſupply of ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer for the 
ſucceeding year's bearing, as before obſerved, 
leaving the ſtrongeſt ſhoots always the longeſt, 
as is more fully explained under each of their 
reſpective genera; but as the figs always bear 
towards the end of the ſhoots they muſt not be 
ſhortened. 


practiſed by inexperienced pruners. 


From the principal or larger branches, paſs | 
to the young wood of the year: or, however, 


in proceeding in this general winter Pruning 
both in the occafional reform among the prin- 
cipal or older branches, and more ral re- 
gulation requiſite in the young wood of the 
year, or ſhoots of the preceding ſummer, by 
W the above intimations relative to the 
rincipal branches, the Pruning in the whole, 
boch on the old and young wood, may be 
carried on regularly together at the ſame time, 
cutting out or retaining according to circum- 
ſtances ; as for inſtance, in the older wood 
obſerving the particulars as aboye, and as 
hereafter, and in the general ſupply of young 
wood, cut out cloſe all fore-right and other 
irregular ſhoots that may have- been omitted 
in the ſummer Pruning ; likewiſe all very 
weak ſhoots, and thoſe of very luxuriant 
owth, unleſs it be neceſſary to keep ſome to 
upply a vacant place ; then of the remaining 
regular ſhoots, you are to ſelect a greater or 
ſmaller portion to leave- either as a general 
ſupply & next year's bearing, as is requiſite 
for peaches, nectatines, apricots, vines, and figs ; 
or only in others ſome occaſional ſhoots, ſuch 
as in full-trained apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, &c. either ſometimes to furniſh 
ſome caſual vacancies, or to ſupply the places 
of any deſective or improper branches, or in- 
effectual bearers, as may caſually occur, or 
that of decayed or dead wood, 

But as peach, nectarines, apricots, vines, 
and figs, always bear principally on the year- 
old wood 'as before noticed, a general ſupply 
of young ſhoots muſt be left in every part 
from bottom to top at regular diſtances, and, 
at the ſame time, ſome proportional part of 
the moſt naked old wood, and of the two | 
preceding years paſt bearers, pruned out to 
make proper room for this requiſite young 
ſuceeſſional ſupply of future bearers next ſum- 
mer, neceſſary now to be retained in a general 
manner, hoth laterally, and as terminals to 
the general parent branches, which ſhould 


And with reſpect to the apples, -pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. as they continue to bear on the 
ſame branches of from two or three to many 
years' ſtanding, the ſaid bearers muſt be con- 
tinued accordingly ; and the trees only require 
an occaſional ſupply of young wood, accord- 
ing as any of the 5 — become defective, 
or unfit for bearing, and want removing; 
which ſhould now, in this winter Pruning, be 
cut out as it may ſeem 3 agreeable to 
the foregoing intimations ; ſo ſhould accord- 
ingly train in here and there in proper places 
ſome good regular young ſhoots towards the 
lower part, and where it may ſeem necefiary, 
to be coming gradually forward to a bearin 
ſtate, to. be ready to replace worn out ind 
other uſeleſs branches, to be cut out, as a- 
bove, according as they may caſually occur: 
and of the young wood, ſelecting what may 
appear neceſſary of the beſt well-placed ſhoots 
for the above occaſions, and the ſuperabun- 
dance, or thoſe not wanted for that purpoſe, 
together with all iregular-placed ſhoots, rank 
luxuriants, and other ineffectual growths, 
ſhould be now cut clean out, cloſe to whence 
they originate, not leaving any ſpur or ſtump 
thereof, as every one of keen as we before 
obſerved, would puſh out ſeveral ſtrong un- 
neceſſary ſhoots the next ſpring, to the preju- 
dice both of the trees and fruit; have particu- 
lar regard to preſerve the thoots at the termi- 
nation of all the already trained branches en- 
tire, not however more than one thoot to 
terminate each branch; preſerve alſo caretul- 
ly all the proper fruit ſpurs; likewiſe obſerve, 
x fp the ſupply of young wood occaſionally 
reſerved, and the branches in general of rheie 
trees, ſhould all be trained in at full length, 
and continued ſo in future, as far as the limit- 
ed ſpace will admit: and according as any ex- 
tend above the wall or eſpalier or any where 
beyond their proper limits, they ſhould. be 
pruned down with diſcretion to tome couve- 
nient bud, or lateral ſhoot, or lower branch, 
which train alſo entire. 

In this Pruning, as in * ſummer drefling, 

5 it 
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it is of importance to have a ſtrict eye to the 
lower parts of wall-trees, &c. to ſee it there 


is any prefent vacancy or any that apparently 
will toon happen; in which caſes, it any 


* 


ſhoot is ſituated contiguous, it ſhould be 
trained in either at full length, or ſhorten ĩt to 
a few eyes to force out two or more thoots it 
they ſhall ſeem” neceſſary ; for precaution 
ſhould ever be obſerved in taking care to have 
betimes a ſufficient ſtock of young wood com- 
ing forward to fill up any caſual vacancy, and 
ſubſtitute a new ſet of branches in place of 
fuch as are either decayed or ſtand in need of 
retrenchment. 

Sometimes in wall-trees and eſpaliers there 
are many large difagreeable barren ſpurs, con- 
fiſting both of old worm out fruit-ſpurs, and of 
cluſters of ſtumps of ſhortened ſhoots project- 
ing contiderably from the branches, occaſioned 
by unſkilful Pruning when retrenching the 
ſuperabundant and irregular ſhoots, which, 
inſtead of being cut out cloſe, are ſtumped 
off to an.inch or two long, and m the courſe 
of a few years, forming numerous barren 
ſtum ps, as above faid, and x4 little fruit, 
the trees appear like a ſtumped hedge ; it is 
therefore, in this ſeaſon of Pruning, adviſable 
to reform them as well as poſſible by cutting 
all the moſt difagreeable ſtumps n out 
cloſe to the branches, leaving theſe at full 
length, eſpecially of apples, pears, &c. as 
before adviſed; and reſerve an occational 
ſupply of young wood in different parts; and 
thus in two or years you may reduce 
ſuch trees to a regular figure and a proper tate 
of 8 . 

Pruning ruins many a good tree, as is 
obſervable in numerous 1 where the 
wall trees and eſpaliers appear as juſt above 
deſcribed, pruncd every year, yet never pro- 
duce any tolerable crop ot fruit. 

The reaſon is, the operation or art of 
Pruning is much more generally practiſed 
than underſtood ; different pruners have dif- 
ferent ideas of Pruning : many proceed upon 
litle or no principle, and often prune all 
trees alike ; and their idea of Pruning often 
conſiſts in retrenching annually moſt of the 
young ſhoots, and ſhortening allthe branches of 
every tree without exception, to the gteat in- 
jury of ſome forts, and retarding their bear- 
ing: likewiſe many pruners, in retrenching 
the ſuperfluous and irregular ſhoots, inftead 
of. cutting cloſe, as formerly obſerved, they 
often ſtump them off to about one or two 
inches long ; theſe remaining ſtumps ſhoot out 
again from every eye, and fill the tree with 
more numerous uſeleſs ſhoots than before, 


| 
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which being alſo pruned down to ſtumps of 
an inch or two long, as above, practiſing the 
ſame every Pruning, fo as in the courſe of a 
few years every branch is loaded with cluſters 
of large rugged barren ſpurs, formed wholly 
of the ſtumps of thortened ſhoots, occupying 
the places where fruit buds or natural ſpurs 
might be expected: and, as before intimated, it 
is an equally erroneous idea, obſervable in ma- 
ny pruners, that all the retained ſhouts of wall 
an eſpalier trees in general muſt, in the annual 
Pruning, undergo the diſcipline of the knife, fo 
(hortenall without diſtinction or reluCtance, of- 
ten too with ſo mach ſeverity on trees that ſhould 
not be ſhortened, as to deſtroy the very parts 
where fruit-buds would have bark produced ; 
they thinking this general ſhortening neceſſary 
to ſtrengthen the branches; which, however, 
in many forts, promotes a too vigorous 
growth, and retards their bearing; particular- 
pl in trees that produce their fruit-on natural 
purs, forming themſelves gradually atl along 
the fides of the branches, often firſt towards 
the upper part, or that which was once the ex- 
treme part of the ſhoots, that ſhortening not 
only cuts off theſe firft frunful parts of the 
branches, but throws the ſap back with fo 
much vigour to the remaining buds, that, in- 
flead of forming fruit ſpurs, almoſt every bud 
puthes out luxuriant ſhoots, and the trees are 
continually crowded with unneceſſary wood, 
cauſing a annual trouble to retrench it, 
without the pleaſure of having a quarter of a 
crop of fruit ; beſides the annually cutting out 
ſo much flirong wood is very prejudicial to 
ſome ſorts of fruit-trees. 

Too ſevere injudicious Pruning in ſtron 
wood is greatly prejudicial to the health o 
ſome ſorts of ſtone- fruit rees, in particular, by 
cauſing them to gum and ſoon decay. 

Plums and cherries, in particular, are of- 
ten greatly damaged by a too ſevere diſci- 
pline of the kniſe, theſe trees being very lia- 
ble to * by large amputations: it is there- 
fore of importance to attend to theſe trees 
well in the ſummer Pruning, to retrench all 
the ſuperfluous and irregular ſhoots betimes in 
the ſummer while quite young, and pinch 
others occaſionally where wood is wanted to 
fill vacancies, ſo as to require but little Prun- 
2 of large wood in winter, | 

ut if our former hints in the ſummer and 
winter Pruning are attended to in tetenchin 
the uſeleſs wood every year at the time bid 
you will always preſerve your trees free from 
all incumbrance ; and every part will be regu- 
larly filled with bearing wood, and their gene · 
ral management will prove ealy, | 


q 
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A general nailing, &ec./muſt every year be 
1 according as we advance with the 

runing. s 2 | 
Therefore it is proper that every tree, as 
ſoon as pruned; be directly nailed to the wall, 
or if eſpaliers, tie or nail them to the treillage, 
obſerving, that in the winter Pruning, as the 
work of nailing, &c. will require to be per- 
formed more or leſs ee. the branches, 
we muſt be careful to train them with great 
regularity, nailing them along horizontally, 
as ſtraight and cloſe as poſſible ; never croſs 
any of the. branches, but train them diſtinct 


and parallel four to five or ſix inches afunder, 
as formerly adviſed, or in proportion to the 


{ize of the leaves and fruit of the different ſorts, 
making the oppoſue branches of each fide ar- 
range equally in the ſame polition. 

far is principally all we have to ad- 
vance reſpecting the general mode of Prunin 
wall and eſpalier trees; particulais for eac 


| 
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they by retrenching entirely very irregular ones, 
or ſhortening $6. Har more or 1 to ſome 


regularity, to branch out conſiſtent 
9 form of the head. 2 
But let it be remarked in general, that, ex- 
cept in ſuch caſes of reducing jirregularities, 
let the heads of all kinds of ſandaids always 
branch away as faſt as poſſible, both in length 
and laterally, agreeable to their natural mode 
of growing; and they will naturally furniſh 
| themſelves abundantly with bearing wood. 
Obſerve however, that as, in ſtandard fruit- 
trees of ſome years' growth, irregularities and 
diſorder will occaſionally happen, which ſhould 
be regulated a little by Pruning the moſt con- 
 ſpicuouſly irregular and redundant growths ; 
performing it always in winter. 
For inftance ; where any confiderable 
branches grow right acroſs others, or in any 
other awkward direction, to incommode or 
cauſe confuſion, or much irregularity in 
the head, they thould be retrenched cloſe ; 


with the 
By 


ſort being noticed more fully under their pro- 
per genera ; but what we have here advanced 
under this article Pruning, is to convey ſome 
ral hints to unexperienced pruners, al- 
ough there are many expedients and re- 
ſources, not to be diſcovered but b 
practice and obſervation. 
| Pruning Standards. 
Standard fruit trees require but very little 
Pruning : for as their branches have full ſcope 
above to extend themſelves every way, they 


mult not be ſhortened; beſides, as our ſtandard 


fruit-trees, conſiſting principally of apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, which, as 
fore ſaid, bear fruit on natural ſpurs ariſing 
towards the upper parts of the branches, 
which, as oblerved in the wall-tree and eſ- 
palier Pruning, determines that 'we muſt not 
ſhorten them, nor practiſe any other Prun- 
ing than juſt to reform any great irregulari- 
ty, &c. | 

The firſt occaſional Pruning, however, ne- 
ceſſary for ſtandard fruit - trees, is the firſt two 
ears of their growth, in order to form their 


eads ſomewhat regular, by retrenching any 


irregular ſhoots; and when deſigned to have 


them form more regular ſpreading heads, it 
is cuſtomary to prune the firſt ſhoots, when a 
year old, down to four or five eyes, in order 
to force out lateral ſhoots from thele lower 
buds the following ſummer, to give the head 
a proper formation. After this, ſuffer the 
branches to take their natural growth, except 
that, if, while the tiees are young, any 
very luxuriant ſhoots ramble away conſiqer- 
ably from all the others, and draw moſt of the 
nouriſhment, it is proper to prune them, ei- 


y repeated | 


| likewiſe any branch that rambles conſiderably 


from all the reſt, ſhould be reduced to order, 
by cutting it down to ſome convenient lower 
branch, ſo as to preſerve ſome regularity. 
Where the head is conſiderably crowded with 
wood, letthe worſt of the redundancy be thinned 
out as regularly as poſhble, cutting them cloſe 
to their origin ; oblerve hkewile that as ſoine- 
times very vigorous ſhoots ariſe conſiderably 
in the heart of the tree, or towards the bottom 
of the main branches, often growing upright, 
and crowd the middle of the head, they ſhould 


| 
| 


: 


be- | be conſtantly retrenched to their very bottom; 


cut out alſo any very cankered parts, and all 

decayed wood; and clear off all ſuckers from 

the root and ftem. 8 
Standard trees thus diſburthened from any 


conſiderable irregularities and confuſion, ſo 


| as all the proper branches have full ſcope to 


ſpread free and eaſy in their natural manner, 
will not fail to repay the trouble in the ſu- 
perior quality of their future fruit. See each 
ſort under its proper genus, alſo ORcyarD- 


TREES. 
Pruning Fore Trees, &c. 

With reſpe& to Pruning of foreſt and or- 
namental trees, flowering ſhrubs, -&c. it is 
very inconſiderable. | : 

Foreſt trees, &c. muſt be ſuffered to run 
up as faſt as poſſible, fo their heads muſt not 
be ſhortened ; all that is neceſſary is, to prune 
off lateral branches occafionally trom the 
ſtem ; or if, while young, any lateral ſhoot 
of the head is of a very rude rambling growth, 
it is proper to reduce it as you fee convenient : 


| but therwiſe ſutfer the top and general branches 
50 2 of 


b 
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of the head to remain entire, and take their | 


own natural growth ; only prune lower ſtrag- 
glers occaſionally; obſerving, however, it is 
very improper to trim up the ſtem too high, 
as often practiſed to foreſt trees, as ſcarce to 
leave any upper branches to form a head : ne- 
ver, therefore, trim the ſtem much _— 
than the full ſpread of the principal branches ; 
for a full head is both ornamental and eſſen- 
tiallv neceſſary to the proſperity of the tree. 
See PLANTING. 

And as to the thrub kind, they ſhould alto, 
for the general part, take their own growth 
at top; and only prune occaſionally any lower 
ſtragglers, from the lower part of the ſtem, or 
any very irregular rambling ſhoot of the head, 
and all dead wood : but except in thefe caſes, 
let their heads moſtly ſhoot in their own way, 
according to their different modes of growth, 
m which they will appear always the moſt 
agreeable. 

Where, however, it is required to keep 
ſhrubs low, in any particular compartment, 
you muſt regulate this as you ſhall ſee con- 
venient, with your pruning-knife, preterably 
to garden-ſhears, which ſhould never be uſed 
in that buſineſs to ſhrubs and trees in rural 
growth; in all of which, knife Pruning is the 
moſt cligible. 

Pruning Implements. 

For the purpoſe of general Pruning, ſevera! 
implements are neceſſary, ſuch as Pruning- 
knives, ſaws, chiſels, hand-bills, hatchets, &c. 

As to Pruning-knives, two or three dit- 
ferent ſizes are requiſite, in order to enable 
us to prune neatly ; a ſtrong one for _—_— 
out larger branches, ſhoots, &c. and a ſmall 
one for the more exact Pruning among the 
imaller branches and ſhoots of peach and nec- 
tarine trees, &c, theſe knives are generally 
made curving at the point; they ſhould not 
be too long, broad, and clumſy, but have 
rather a ſhortiſh narrow blade, and but very 
moderately hooked at the point, for when 
too crooked they are apt to hang in the wood, 
and not cut clean; it is alſo proper to be fur- 
niſhed with a ſtrong thick-backed knife, to 
uſe by way of a chiſel occaſionally, in cutting 
out any hard ſtubborn ſtumps, &c. placing 
the edge on the wood, and with your naili 
hammer ſtrike the back of it, and u will rea- 
dily cut through even and ſmooth. 

Pruning hand-ſaws are proper for cutting 
out any large branch too thick and ſtubborn 
for heb 
one of which ſhould be quite ſmall and narzow, 
in order to introduce it occaſionally between 


»„ö—é— 


or Black thorn—Cherry-tree, havin 
varieties —Padus, or Bird Cherry 
tree, man 


nife ; they ſhould be of moderate f1zes, | i; 


- 
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As faws rally leave the cut rough, it 
is proper 3 with a knife or 1 
ing-chiſel. 
8 chiſels are neceſſary to uſe occa- 
ſionally, both to cut off any thick hard branch 
and large hard knotty part, or ſtump, and to 
ſmooth cuts in large branches, &c. after a ſaw; 
they ſhould be flat, and from about one to 
two inches abroad; ſometimes large ſtrong 
chiſels, fixed on a long pole, are uſed in 
Pruning or lopping branches from the ſtems 
of high ſtandard foreſt trees, one man hold- 
ing the chiſel againſt the branch, while an- 
other, with a large mallet or beetle, ſtrikes 
the end of the pole. 
A hand-bill and hatchet are alſo neceſſary 
to uſe vecafzonally among larger kinds of the 
ſtandard trees. | 
All theſe Pruning tools, in their proper dif- 
ferent ſizes, may had at all the cutlery 
ſhops and ironmongers, alſo of many of the 
nurſery and ſeedſmen. bk 
PRUNUS, Plum-tree ; comprifing alſo 
the Cherry-tree, Apricot, Laurel, &c. 
This noted genus comprehends different 
ſorts of valuable fruit- trees, ſome flowering 
ſhrubs, and beautiful ever-greens ; and to 
ſome it may ſeem irregular to ſee the Cherry- 
tree, Apricot, Laurel, &c. arranged as ſpecies 
of the ' genus as the Plum-tree, as being 
formerly conſidered each as a diſtinct genus; 
but late diſcoveries in botany prove them to be 
all ſpecies of Prunzs, and modern botaniſts 
range them accordingly ; all the ſpecies of 
which are of hardy growth, garniſhed with 
{imple ſpear-ſhaped and oval leaves, and pen- 
tapetalous icoſandrious flowers, ſucceeded by 
drupaceous fruit. 
Claſs and order, Icaſandria Manogynia. 
Charafers.) CALxx is monophyllous, 
bell-thaped, five-parted, and deciduous. Co- 
ROLLA, hve large, roundiſh, ſpreading pe- 
tals. STAMINA, twenty or more filaments 
inſerted into the calyx, and ſhort didymous an- 
theræ. PiSTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
flender ſtyle, and orbicular ſtigma. PERI 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh drupaceous fruit, in- 
cloſing a roundiſh, compreſſed, hard nut. 
The principal ſpecies of this genus are 
common cultivated Plum-tree, having nu- 
merous varieties: Bullace-tree — Sloe-tree, 


many 
pricot- 
varieties and LO ob- 
erving, that, although all of the ſame genus, 
1 of the ſorts afer materially * 
another: we therefore think it eligible to 


Ai. 4 


the forks of the branches, to cut to exactneſs. 


| 


range or claſs them according to their nature 
or 
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or kinds, under the following heads Plum 
kinds—Cherry kinds—Apricot kinds— Laurel 


kinds, &c. all however under the generical 


name Prunus. 
a Plum Kinds. 

Under this head we may compriſe three 
ſpecies, viz.—1. Cultivated Plum-tree, and 
its numerous varicties—2. Bullace-tree.— 
3- Sloe-tree. : 

1. PRUNUs domeflica. 

Domeſtic Prunus, or common culti vated Plum- 
tree, ] Grows fifteen to twenty feet high, or 
more, garniſhed with oval-ſpear-ſhapedleaves, 
and with the pedunculi for the moſt part ſin- 

ly, terminated by, white flowers, ſucceeded by 
Plums, of many different ſhapes, ſizes, co- 
lours, and properties in the varieties. 

Varzwties,] The varieties of the domeſtic 
Prunus are very numerous, eſpecially of the 


this ſpecies, though the trees of the different 
varieties often differ ſomewhat in their growth, 
ſome being ſtrong ſhooters, others moderate, 


their ſhoots. and leaves; thoſe bearing large 
fruit have generally larger leaves in propor- 
tion; and the difference in ſhape, ſize, &c. of 
the fruit is alſo very conſiderable in different 
varieties, ſome being round, others oval, and 
ſome being not much larger than Cherries, 
others as large as eggs; and ſome are yellow, 
others black, blue, red, and ſome green, &c. 
all of which varieties ripen pertectly in our 
gardens and orchards. | | 
Principal varieties of the fruit are, 
White Primordium, or Jean Hative Plum. — 
A ſmalliſh, oblong, yellow Plum, powdered 
with a white bloom, eſteemed' chiefly for its 
early perfection; ripe the middle or end of July. 
Morocco, or early black Damaſk Plum. —A 
middle-ſized, round, blackiſh-purple fruit, 
powdered with blue, is well flavoured, and 
diſcharges the ſtone ; ripe end of July. 
_ Little Damaſk Plum.——A ſmall, round, 
black, well-flavoured Plum ; ripe end of July 
or beginning of Auguſt. _ 
Great Damaſh Violet Plum. — A moderately 
large, roundiſh-oval, dark-blue Plum, co- 
vered with a violet bloom, is of a rich juicy 
flavour, and quits the ſtone ; ripe in Auguſt. 
Precace de Nen roundiſh, dark-purple, 
fine, early Plum. 
Queen Claude Plum, ſometimes called Green 
Gage.—A middle-ſized, round, yellowiſh- 
green Plum, having a firm, deep-green- pulp, 
of a fine rich flayour, and quits the ſtone ; 
ripe in September; | 
Little Queen Claude Plum. — A ſmall, round, 
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Iwhitiſh-yellow Plum, powdered with white; 
and parts from the ſtone ; ripe end of Auguſt 
and beginning of September. Fs 

Green 5 Plum. A middle-ſized, round- 
ſh, green Plum, ſometimes purpliſh on the 
ſunny fide, having a yellowiſh- green firm pulp, 
of a moſt delicious rich flavour, but does not 
diſcharge the ſtone freely ; is one of 6ur moſt 
valuable Plums, and the tree a great bearer ; 
ripe the end of Auguſt and beginning of Sep- 
tember. | | 3 

Varieties.) There are ſeveral varieties of 
greeniſh Plums, that go by the name of Green 
Gages, that are of interior quality. 

Blue Gage Plum. A middle ſized, roundiſh, 
bluiſh Plum, of a rich flavour; ripe begin- 
ning or middle of September. 

Orleans Plum.—A middle-fized, round, 
pale-red Plum, often of a whitiſh-green co- 


fruit; all the different ſorts being varieties of] lour on the ſide away from the ſun ; is of bur 


a- middling flavour, and quits the ſtone clean. 
The tree 1s of ſpreading growth, a remark- 


ably great bearer, and very profitable for com- 


and frequently vary in the ſize and colour of| mon uſe, and for thoſe who ſupply the mar- 


kets ; ripe end of Auguſt and begianing of 
September. 

Drap d' Or, or Cloth of Gold Plum. —A mid- 
dle-ſized, roundiſh, bright-yellow Plum, ſpot- 
ted with red, of an excellent vinous flavour, 
and adheres to the ſtone ; ripe beginning or 
middle of September. 

Black Perdrigon Plum. —A middle-ſized, o- 
val, dark-coloured Plum, powdered with a 
violet bloom ; is of a fine rich flavour ; ripe 
middle or end of Auguſt. 

Blue Perdrigon Plum. —A large, roundiſh, 
bluiſh-coloured Plum, replete with a deli- 
cious juice ; ripe end of Auguſt. | 

Fihite Perdrigon Plum. A middle-ſized. 
roundiſh-oblong, whitith-yellow fruit, covered 
with a white bloom; is firm, juicy, rich, 
and quits the ſtone; ripe end of Auguſt and 
beginning of September. 0 

Roche Courbon, or Red Diaper Plum.—A 
middle-ſized, round, fine-red Plum, powdered 
with a violet bloom, is high flavoured, and 
adheres to the ſtone ; ripe end of Auguſt. 

Red Imperial Plum. —A large, oblong- 
oval, flattith, pale-red Plum, covered with a 
whitiſh bloom; is of but a middling reliſh, 
and parts from the ſtone ; ripe middle of Sep- 
_— 1 Is = 

ite Bonum Magnum, 1 er E 
Plum.—A remarkably large, grein — 7 
ſhaped, whitiſh- yellow Plum, powdered with 
a white bloom, having a fine pulp that cleaves 
to the ſtone; more bene for culinary uſe, 
than cating raw : the tree thoots ſtrong, with 


very 


— — 
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leaves; is a 
eſt ot the 
idle of September. 


at hearer, and the 
lum kind; ripe be- 


very large 
fruit is the lat 
ginning or mi t 

Red Barum Magnum, ſometimes called the 


Great Imperial Plum. —A very large, oval-ob- 
long, deep- red Plum; not of a rich flavour, but 


is excellent far preſervi ing and culinary pur- 
8 ripe beginoing or A * 


Feotheringham Phon.—A large, oblong, fine- 


red Plum, 5 ing a fine rich pulp that quitsÞ5 


the ſtone ; ripe end of Auguſt aud beginning 
of September. 

Mrrabalon Plum. — A widdle-{2ed, black- 
5 very fine plum; ripe in Auguſt and 

ptember. 

Br:gnale Plum. —A largiſh, oval, yellowiſh 
8 tinged with red next the ſun, having 
a firm, dry, rich pulp, is in much eſtimation 
for ſweetmeats ; ripe in ember. 

Le Royal Plum. — A lar ge, roundiſh, light- 
red, fincly-powdered — having a juicy 
ſugary pulp, that cleaves to the ſtone; ripe 
end of Auguſt and September. 

Chefien Plum. A middle-ſized, oval, 
blackith-blue Plum, powdered with a violet 
bloom ; ripe towards the middle of September. 

Wentworth Plum. —A large, oval, yellowiſh 
Plum, of an acid reliſh, and ſeparates from 
the fone 4 is a good culinary fruit; Tipe in 
September. 

Mirabelle Phunt,—A ſmall, round, greenith- | 
yellow Plum, having a rich pulp, that diſ- 
charges the lone, and the wee a great bearer ; 


ripe end of Auguſt. .. 

Apricot Plum, —A ys round, yellowiſh 
Plum, having a firm, dry, ſweet pulp, that 
{ſeparates from the None ; ripe beginning or 
middle of September. 

St. Catharine Plum. — A large, oblong- o- 
val, yellowiſh-amber- coloured Plum, pow- 
dered with a white bloom, having a rich juicy 
agreeable pulp, adhering cloſe to the ſtone : 
ripe end of September. 

Imperatrice Plum. A ſmalliſh-middle-fized, 
roundith, dark-bluiſh-purple, finely- powdered 
Plum, of an agreeable flavour, the w_ adher- 


. eee ; Tipe in the beginning of Oc- 
*. 


Little Green Damaſk Plum.—A- ſmall, 
round, greemth Plum, powdered with a whit- 
Hh bloom, having a green very agreeable pulp, 
adhering to the fone; ripe : or of 
Sepiember. 

Pear Plum. — A moderate- ſized, W whit- 
iſh-yellow Plum, of an inferior flavour, eltcem- 
ed principally for preſerving ; ripe late Perg 
tember. 

Muſeel Plum.—A ſmalliſh, oblong, flat, 


| 


| when quite, ripe. 


[hedges in many 
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dark-rod Plum, of but an indifferent reli ; 
ripe in September. ©: 

Damaſcene Plum or an ſmall, 
roundith, dark-blue Plum, of a tolerably agree- 
able acid reliſh, both for eating and culinary 
purpoſes, and the tree a great'b aer Tipe 18 
September. 

Se. Julian es hh farall, 3 dark- 
violet ploured fruit, covered with a mealy- 


powder ; has . tle. : : Tipe end of 
iber. 
; Cherry Sa vy dell. round, cher: 


ry-thaped, red Pom, valued chiefly as a cu- 
niofity z; and the tie is oſten planted. amo 

flowering: throbs, for the ſake of its beamif 
bloom in ſpring; and its cherry- like fruit ex- 
hibit a pretty variety in ſummer ; though by 
its lowering very early, the bloom is often 


cut off, and ſeldom ſucceeded by much 
fruit. 

Thus far is ; principall all the moſt noted 
varieties of this fruit — ivated in the Eng- 
liſh gardens, and in the nurſeries for fale ; 
though there are numerous other varieties, 
particularly of the common ſort, growing in 
the orchards and hedges of farmers, &c. in 
different parts of the country; all the ſorts 
being varieties of one ſpecies, firſt obtained 
from ſeed;- and the approved ſorts of them 
_ been multiplied and continued by bud- 

ing 8 See their Propagation. 

ut beſides the above varieties ot the fruit, 
there are alſo the following for ornamental 
plantations. 

Double-blofſomed Plum-tree—Gold-ſtriped- 
leaved— Silver ſtriped-leaved—and the ſtone- 
leſs Plum. 

The two following ſpecies, Bulllace-tree 
and Sloe-buſh, grow wild in hedges, but are 
ſometimes cultivated both for variety and uſe. 

2. PRUNUS infititia. © 

Wild Plum, or Bullace tree. 1 Groos twelve 
or fiſteen feet high, the branches ſomewhat 
ſpinous; oval ger hairy underneath, and 


the peduneuli pairs, ata white 
flowers, nd by ſmall, round Plum- 


like __ of different 3 in the different 
varieties. 
Gee black-fruted— 


Harieties are,] | 
White-truited—Ked-truited - all of which 
ripen late in autumn. They are very acid, 
though of a tolerably agreeable flavour, and 
by many eſteemed * wholeſome, if eaten 
ow wild in the 

pars "of England, 8c. in 

great abundance, ſo are not fk cultivated : 
a few plants however merit culture for va- 
tiety, alſo ſome in the ſhrubbery, and wil- 
derneſs compartments, where ny will effect 
an 
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agreeable diverſity in autumn when in ſruit. 

. PxuUNus /pmeſa. 

Fhorny Prunus, 
Grows ten or twelve feet high, very b 
and buſhy quite from the bottom, armed with 
ſtrong ſharp ſpines, ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmooth leaves ; pedunculi growing fingly, ter- 
minated by flowers, e by mall, round, 
black, berry- like fruit, the ſmalleſt of the Plum 
kind; ripe hte in autumn. It grows wild 
every where in hedges and woods, and is ve- 
ry proper to plant for field hedges, being of 
very quick cloſe growth. See Hepoes. 

2 above three ſpecies are all that are pro- 
per to arrange under this head, conſidered as 
of the Plum kind, in reſpect to the growth of 
the trees, and nature of the fruit; though the 
firſt ſpecies only, and its varieties, are proper 
for general culture. 

The trees of all the ſorts are of the decidu- 
ous tribe, of hardy growth, and proſper in 
any common ſoil and expoſure ; they all flow- 
er or blofiom profuſely in the ſpring, April, 
and beginning of May, and make a fine ap- 

rance; all the flowers of every fort conſiſt 
each of five ſmall petals, and twenty or more 
ftamina, the flowers and fruit being produced 
on {hort ſpurs ariſing from the fides and ends 
of the branches ; and the fruit ripens in au- 
tumn, gradually in different forts from the 
middle of July until October; echibiting a 
moſt delightful variety in the different colours, 
ſhapes, and ſizes, of the cultivated Plum kinds 
in particular, as well as afford a moſt uſeful 
ſupply for family uſe, both as excellent table 
fruit, and for various culinary purpoſes, and 
for preſerving, &c. 

Wich reſpe& to the merit of the different 
ſpecies, &c. the firſt ſort, Cultivated Plum-tree 
and varieties, every one knows its value as 
a fruit tree, and no good garden ſhould be 
without a collection ot the beſt forts; and as 
to the ornamental varieties, ' double-bloffom 
kind and ftriped-leaved forts, as alſo the Cher- 

Plum, they are proper for decorating the 
A but the ſecond and third ſpecies, 
Bullace-tree and Sloe-buſh, they are only ſome- 


* 


5 4 


an 


Sloe- tree. 


times admitted in gardens, orchards, (hrubbery, | gul 


&c. for variety, particularly the former, the 
fruit of which cauſe an agreeable diverſity 
whilſt growing, and afford variety at table, 
when all the more rich ſtone-fruits are gone : 
as to the Sloe- tree. however, its principal me- 
rit is to plant for forming field hedges, as be- 
fore obſerved ; it grows thick ahd thorny from 
the very bottom,gund makes a ſtrong cloſe nedge. 
be commem Plum-tree and its varieties may 


be trained both as dwarfs for walls and eſpa- 


7 
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liers, &c. and ſtandards and half ſtandards. 
Thoſe, however, trained againſt walls and ei- 
paliers, generally produce the largeſt and faireſt 
fruit; ſo ſhould always train ſome of the beſt ſorts 
in both theſe ws . and may have any of the 


varieties as ſta in the garden or orchard. 
Propagation of all the above Species and Va- 
rieties. * 


Firſt, the common Plum tree. — As to the 
2 of raifing Plum trees, all the varieties 
were firſt obtained by ſeed, i. e. from the 
ſtones of the fruit; and the approved kinds, 
ſo acquired, were afterwards multiplied by 

ing and ing; for they do not continue 
the ſame ſorts from feed, as from the ſeed of 
one tree there may riſe many different ſorts, 
and probably not one like No mother-tree, 
or very few that produce fruit worth eat- 
ing; but being in poſſeſſion of any approved 
ſorts, they may be multiplied at ure, by 
ingraſting ſhoots or buds of them into any 
kind of Plum - ſtocks. 

The general propagation therefore of Plum- 
trees is, by grafting and budding, and may 
alſo be increaſed occa by layers; but 
the two former are the moſt eligible methods 


of propagation. 0 . 

. By Graftin and Budding.—This is per- 
formed upon Rocks of any torts of the Plum- 
kind raiſed from the tones, ſown in autumn 
in beds of good earth, about two inches deep; 
and when che plants are a year old, they be- 
ing planted out in nu rows two feet and 
a half aſunder, and having from one to two 
or three years growth, will be in a fit or- 
der to graſt or bud with the deſired ſorts; 
which is performed in the uſual way, either 
low in the ſtock for dwarfs, and at ſeveral 
teer height for ſtandards (Se GRAFTING 
and ITROCULATI1ON) : obſerving, that when 
the firſt ſhoots from the graft or bud are one 
year old, thoſe of the trees deſigned as dwarts 
tor walls, &c. ſhould be headed down within 
hve or {1x inches of the bottom, more parti- 
cularly of the budded trees, in order to force 
out laterals from the lower eyes, ſo as ro fur- 
mth a proper ſet of branches, proceeding re- 
arly from the bottom of the tree, to cover 
every part of the wall and eſpalier. But as 
to ſtandards, their tirſt ſhoots may either be 
tutfered to run and branch in their own" way, 
or headed to a icw eyes, it it thall ſeem ne- 
cefſary, to force out lower laterals zw-give the 
head a more Tegulay ſpreading formation;:af- 
zerwards, let tie all take their own growth. 

When tie trees thus raited by gratting or 
budding are from one to two or three years 
old, they are of a proper ſixe for final truni- 
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planting 
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planting into the garden, &c. though trees of | they 


ſix or eight years old may be ſafely tranſplant- 
ed; remarking however, the younger they 
are where they are to remain, 
ſooner and more firmly they will eſtabliſh 
themſelves, and form for bearing. | 
By Layers.—This is only practiſed occa- 
ſionally; performed any time November 
nll March, chuſing the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, 
and lay them by — in one 4 they 
will be rooted ; muſt then be ſeparated, 
and ted in nurſery-rows, and trained ei- 
ther for dwarfs or ſtandards, as may berequired. 
The double - bloſſom Plum, the two ſtriped 
varieties, and ſtoneleſs kind, are all propa- 
gated by budding or grafting upon any kinds 
of Plum-ftocks, either for dwarfs, or half or 
full ſtandards. 
And the Bullace-tree, and Slo:-buſh or 
Black-thorn, are propagated by ſowing the 
berries or tones an inch deep in a bed of 
common earth in autumn; and the Sloe-tree 
alſo abundantly by ſuckers from the root. 


Obſerve however, that to continue the dif- 


ferent varieties of the Bullace tree diſtinct, 
they muſt be propagated by budding, graft- 


ing, or laying. | 
Pl — in the Garden, Sc. and general 
Culture. 

The ſcaſon for planting all the ſorts of 
Plum-trees 4s any time in open weather, from 
the fall of the leaf in November until March. 

The trees of all the varicties will ſucceed 
in common ſoil 2 a _— 2 
and in expoture ; wever 
ſome of the beſt forts for walls and eſpaliers, 
obſerving thoſe for walls ſhould 2 
have an caſt or weſt aſpect, or even a { 
wall for ſome of the choiceſt ſorts; and ſome 
may alſo be planted againſt a north wall, to 
furniſh ſome late fruit: and thoſe for eſpa- 
liers may be planted around any of the open 
quarters, as may alſo the' ſtandards. 4 

. Fisſt, of planting and 
def for walls and eſpaliers. | 
t che wall and eſpalier trees fifteen or 
eighteen feet diſtance ; though if the walls, 
&c. are rather low, eighteen or twenty feet 
diſtance will be tequiſue, in order that in 
default of a proper height of walling, there 
may be more ſcope to train the branches ho- 
rizontally. yl 
Obſerve, if the trees thus planted are quite 
young, being only of one year's ſhoot from 
the grafting or ng they ſhould in March 
be headed down, as before obſerved, to four 
or five to force out lower horizontals 
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advance in length, train in horizontally 
at full length all ſummer, unleſs you would 
forward a farther ſupply of lower branches 


the fas faſt as poſſible; in which caſe, you may 


pinch the young ſhoots in May down to a 
few eyes; each will throw out ſeveral laterals 
the ſame year, which train alſo horizontally at 
full leogth during the fummer's growth ; and 
in winter pruning, cut out only any foreright 
and back ſhoots, and train in all the regular 
ones at full length ; for the branches of theſe 
trees muſl not be ſhortened, only occaſionally 
to procure wood to fill vacancies, becauſe the 
branches always form fruit-ſpurs firit towards 
their extreme parts, which would be deſtroyed 
by ſhortening ; ſo that after having ſhortened 
the firſt and ſecond year's ſhoots occaſionally, 
as above, and thereby procured a proper ſet 
of lower horizontals, to give the head its firſt 
form ; let the whole then be trained in entire 
about four, five, or fix inches aſunder; and, 
according as the trees ſhoot, every ſummer 
train in a neceſſary ſupply of the regular 
thoots to fill the wall, &c. at the ſame time 
retrench ſuperfluities, and irregular and very 
rank luxuriant growths, and train the ſupply 
of r wood ftill at full length at the 
above diſtances; and thus the trees will ſoon 
cover a large ſpace, and the ſame branches, 
not. thortened, will continue bearing many 
years, See PRUNING, | | 

For all the ſorts of Plums bear principally 
upon ſpurs, half an inch or an inch long, 
ariſing from the ſides of the branches, of from 
one or two to many years old, when trained 
always at full length ; but if ſhortened, wy 
would throw out a multiplicity of uſeleſs 
wood, and hardly any fruit-ſpurs ; therefore 
ſhorten none, except ſome occaſional ſhoots 
to fill any caſual vacancy, and always train 
the | branches at full length, both in 
the ſummer and winter pruning. 

Obſerve all the ſorts of wall and eſpaliet 


managing the trees Plum- trees ſhould be pruued twice every 


year, a ſummer and a winter pruning, in or- 
der to retrench ſuperfluitics of each year, and 
all foreright and other irregular ſhoots, and 
bad w and to train in a neceflary portion 
of young wood where wanted to fill vacancies 
or to ſupply the place of decayed, worn-out, 
and other bad branches, that may caſually 
occur; obſerving the general directions for 
ſummer and winter pruning, under the arti- 
cle PRUNING. 

Standard Plum-trees may be trained both 
as full ſtandards and half ſtandards, budding 
or grafting the former ſix feet high, and the 


latter only three or four; or both kinds my. 
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be worked low in the bock. and the firſt 
ſhoot traĩned to thoſe for a ſtem; then 
let them branch away and form a head. 
Theſe ftandards may be planted both in 
the garden and orchard, at from about twenty 
to thirty feet r N which having had 
their head previouſly ſhortened in the nurſery 
when one * from budding, &c. if 
thought neceſſary, in order to force out lower 
branches to give the head a ſpreading form, 
ſhould now be planted with their heads 
entire, all but retrenching any irregularity, 
and ſhould afterwards be permitted to take 
their natural mode of growth, except juſt re- 
forming occaſionally any croſs-placed or very 
_ crowded branches, and all dead wood. 


Pn uus Ceraſus, or Cherry-tree. 5 
The Cherry was formerly placed as a di- 
ſtinct genus (Ceraſus); 92385 its cſaracters prov- 


_ ſame <-> Plum, and as both ſorts 
readily. take i ing upon one 
— 2 it from pn Toll 2 =. Fo an of 
Prunus. There is but one ſpecies of the cul- 
tivated Cherry, but which, K the Plum, 
ſports Famer yt in variety ; there are, how- 
ever, ſeveral es of the kind, as 
Common Cherry-tree—Wild Cherry-tree— 
Bird Cherry, 8c. the firſt of which and its] 
varieties is the principal ſpecies for general 
culture for the fruit; likewiſe ſome of the 
Wild Cherry ; all the others are for the 
1 and other ornamental nana 

The ſpecies are, 

1. PRuxus Ceraſes. 

{Ceraſus)—or Common Cherry-tree. ] Gabe 
twenty feet high, or more, garniſhed with 
oval-lanceolate, 8 leaves, almoſt ſeſſile, 
umbellate cluſters of flowers, ſucceeded b and 


large roundiſh red fruit of different fizes 
properties in the varieties. 

Harieties of the fruit.) The above ſpecies 
comprehends many varieties of the fruit, the 


moſt material of which are the following. 
Common Red Kentiſh Cherry. —The tree 


forms a ſpreading 3 numerous flen- 
der beari t· red Cher- 
ries, of a ſharp er ae 8. —_— eſs permitted 


to hagg till dead ripe, when they become of 
a dark-red colour, and of a high flavour; is 
a remarkably great bearer, and proper to cul- 
tivate where large quantities of the fruit are 
required for ſale, is alſo profitable for private 
. 
ripe in 2 eLanch 

This variety is ſuppoſed to be the 
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ſhooter, bent lender ſhoots and ſmall 
28 V * round, red fruit, _ 
chiefly for its early perfection; ri 
1 * n une. 25 
ommon May-Duke Cherry. — The tree 

large, ſpreading, and a great bearer, having 
large, round, dark-red, very fine eating Cher- 
nes ; ripe ſometimes in the end of 7. but 
moſtly i in June. 

Arch-Duke Ch —Thetreelarge, branch- 
ing ſtrong and ered, having larger, round, 
dark-red fruit; ripe, end of 


rite 
Heart on. ig tree is of very 
large ſpreading 1, producing heart- 
deren. whitiſh - wr" with Rad next 
the ſun ; ripe in June *. uly. 

Red. Heart Cherry. — A larger, heart- 
ſhaped, red- coloured, excellent Cherry; ripe, 


June . Hear We 
Black- erry. — A large, heart- 
or . 
une and in July. 
Cherry. — A middli 
heart ſhaped, amber-coloured fruit; ripe; mid- 
hays He . large, heart- 
x- Heart 
2 red Cherry ; . or end of 


by Heart Cherry.—A large, ſh, 
heart-ſhaped, deep-red, beautiful _ 

7 _ no great bearer ; ripe, middle or — 

— by 

ertfordfhire late Heart Cllerry.— A middle- 

ſized, heart-ſhaped, firm, good Cherry ; ripes 
end of July and beginning of Auguſt. 
Carnation-celoured A —A y 

— white and red, ee large firm 
ripe, end of July, and in Auguſt. 

eward Cherry.—A middle-fized, round- 

iſh, dark-coloured, very good Cherry; ripe, 


end of July. N 
Moerello Cherry. The tree a moderate 


of June and in 


| ſhooter, but ſpreading, with numerous flen- 


t bearer, producing 
SE having a tender 


3 — 5s of a 
gow Tho tre being: gnta- 
rally ainſt a north wall, never ripen 
2 ly till late in the ſeaſon; but 
ſome ſhould alſo be planted on a ſouth wall, 
to have the full ſun, where the fruit will 
ripen three weeks ſooner, and attain a much 
| richer flavour, and prove an excellent Cherry 
for the table; ripe in Auguſt and September. 


2. — 


kind. l were 
firſt raiſed from it. 


. May Cherry.—The tree |» moderate producing 


S 
tree a great bearer, 
ande eee 8 black, very 
Juicy, 
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* 
Auguſt. 45 , | 1 Nes 
Bigereen 055 uv largiſh fine 
Cherry; ripe, and Auguſt. | 
ht $a . Cherry, —Large, roundiſh- 
heart-ſha ; npe in Auguſt. 
Tredeſcant's Cherry.—A largith fine Cher- 
ry ; ripe in Auguſt. — 15 
' Twrkey Heart Cherry.—A large, roundiſh- 
heart-formed Cherry; ripe, July and Auguſt. 
Hellman Duke Cherry 
good Cherry ; ripe, June-and July. ; 
Vellow Spaniſh Cherry —A large, yellowiſh, 
firm fruit; ripe SI and Auguſt. & 
I kite Swiſs C — — whitiſh, 
;uicy Cherry; ripe, Ju uguſt. 
; Theſe are all 6. — varieties of Cher- 
ries proper for general culture, and trees of 
the ſorts are ſold at the public nurſeries 
the above names, annexed to cach 3 
of which are deciduous, and of y 
growth, will ſucceed in any common foil 
and fituation, and bear well both in dwarts 
for walls and 'efpaliers, and in ſtandards of 
all forts. See their Culture. | 


» 
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Paricties of the trees.] Cultivated: princi-| 


pally for ornament. and variety in ſhrubbery 
tions. £34 
Double-bloſſomed Cherry.—The tree is of a 
moderate growth, and produces large, very 
double, pure-white flowers, of great bea 


placed on flender foot-ſtalks ; each 
flower being as double as any roſe, riſing in 
great all. over the tree, and make 


a fine ornamental appearance in the ſhrub- 
bery and other compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground ; flowering in May, but rarely any 
trum, except 
double flowers. N 

Red-bloſſomed Cherry. — Having 

Weeping or Pendulous Cherry. —A. tree. of 
a ing or | | 
very vin growth, with flender,. pendu- 
lous or drooping branches, hanging down- 
ward like the weeping-willow, producing 
ſmall fruit. | 

Dwarf Cherry tres. A tree of low {lender 


2. Prunus evium. | 

_ Great Wild Cherry-tree.} Grows forty or 
fifty feet high, having pear- ſhaped leaves, 
downy th, and umbellate ſeſſile cluſ- 
ters 'of white flowers, ſucceeded 
round fruit, of different ies in the va- 
rieties, and all of a pecuhar bittcriſh flavour. 
Varieties are,] Common, ſmall, black wi 
wild Cherry; ripe, end of July and in Auguſt. 


- 


in ſpecies are of a la 


on_e-f large, round, 


ſometimes from ſome r er 
palc-red, 


by ſmall. 


ers, ſucceeded 
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The trees of the firſt two varieties of this 
2 growth; and gro- 


= 


| 
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wild in England, &c. in woods and hed 
but are proper to cultivate both as fruit, foreſt, 
and ornamental trees, and are often planted 
in gardens, avenues, lawns, and parks, as they 
45 — a fine appearance in ſpring when in 
bloſſom, and bear great crops of fruit, which 
ſucceeds the varieties of the cultivated Cherry, 
and though ſmall, is of an agreeable flavour, 
and conſidered as timber- trees, they are great- 
ly eſteemed by the cabinet- makers, turners, 
and ſome other trades, the timber being of a 
fine reddiſh colour. | 1 | 
The following are the Bird Cherry kinds, 
cultivated chiefly for ornament, the-fruit being 
not good to eat; but being greatly coveted by 
the birds, have tae appellation Bird Cherry. 
3- PRuxus Padus. £ 
{Padus)—or.common Bird Cherry.] Grows 
fifteen or twenty feet high, of a ſhrub-like 
growth, and with a ſpreading head, © large, 
oblong, rough, ſerrated leaves, having two 
lands at the back of their baſe, 2 long 
ooſe cluſters of white flowers, ſucceeded by 
 {mall, round, black fruit in Auguſt, 
Fariety.] Cornifh clufler Bird Cherry, hav- 
ing generally a taller upright ſtem, a more 
compact regular head, broader leaves, di- 
ſtinguiſhed however with two glands at the 
back of the baſe, like the other; and with 
ſhorter, more compact cluſters of flowers, 
ſucceeded by larger red fruit. 
| The common ſort grows wild in hedges in 
the northern parts of Eaglend: 1446 45 
Paunvus virgimana.  . 
irginian Bird Cherry.] Grows thirty feet 
high, divading into a very branchy head, hav- 
k-purple bark, oval, flightly ſerrated, 
reen leaves, having two glands at 
the fore part of the baſe, and long cluſters of 
white flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, round, 
berry-like, black fruit. {678 | 
8 Pxunus canadenſis. 1 3h 
anada Dwarf Bird Cherry.}. Grows but 
four or five feet high, branching horizontally 


: 


| 


near_the ground, and has ſmooth branches, 
| broad, ſpear-ſhaped, rough, downy leaves, 
{without glands, and long cluſters of white 
| flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, round, berry- 
like, black fruit; ripe in autum 

„ gen $ rer — ; 

7 leb)—or Perfumed Cherry.] Grows 
ten or fifteen | feet high, having ſmooth 
whitiſh branches, ſmall, oval, ſhining-green 
leaves, and corymbous cluſters of white flow- 

{mall fruit. 


| 


* * 


7. Pxunus caroliniana. e TORT 
Carolina ever-green Bird Cherry.] _—_ 
uy 


ts # 


four or five feet high, branching from the 
ground, garniſhed with ever-green, oblong, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated leaves, without glands ; 
and cluſters of flowers, in a racemus, ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall fruit. SN 
All the above ſeven ſpecies of the Cherry 
kind, arranged under this head, flower com- 
monly in April and May, fo abundantly as 
in a manner to cayer the branches; each flower 
having five ſmall ls, and twenty or more 
ſtamina, as obſerved of the plums, ſucceeded 
by fruit all of the Cherry kind, ripening in 
different ſorts from May until September; 
remarking however, that the fruit of two ſpe- 
cics only are eſculent, i. e. Common Cherry- 
tree oo its varieties, and the Great Wild 
Cherry; thoſe of the other ſpecies being of a 
difagreeable reliſh. 66d "ME" + 
Al the varieties; however, of the common 
Cherry-tree and t Wild Cherry merit 
culture for their fruit; and as Cherries in 
neral are valuable as a [moſt refreſhing 
uit in the heat of ſummer, and for their 
attaining the earlieſt perfection of mature 
ripeneſs, of any of our tree fruits, ev 
good garden ſhould be furniſhed with a col- 
feQion of the trees of different - ſorts, but 
principally of the common Cherry- and va- 
rieties. | The 
But the double-bloſſom kind, &c. and all 
the ſorts, of Bird Cherry and the Perfumed 
Cherry, are employed principally in ſhrub- 
-beries for ornament and * 
The common Cherry, in all its varieties, is 
cultivated both in gardens for walls, eſpaliers, 
and ſtandards, and in orchards, both in aſſem- 
blage with other ſtandard fruit-trees; and in 
many places whole orchards of them, in full 
ſtandards, are planted, in order to ſupply the 
markets with the fruit. In gardens, however, 
it is proper to have a portion both as dwarfs 
for walls and efpaliers, and half and full 
ſtandards ; and if ſome of the beſt kinds are 
planted againſt walls of different aſpects, 
they will . a ſucceſſion of ripe Cherries 
from May, or beginning of June, until Sep- 
tember, beſides the ſupply from the eſpaliers 
and ſtandards ; for the trees will bear in all 
expoſures; but it is highly proper to have 
ſome of the earlieſt and other more valuable 
kinds againſt a ſouth or ſouth-eaſt wall; thoſe 
in the ſouth expoſures will ripen ſooneſt, and 
will be ſucceeded regularly by the others in 
the eaſt, weſt, and north aſpects; a: north 
wall however is very 9 allotted for 
the Morello Cherry in particular; but as this is 
a. moſt excellent Cherry when well ripened. 
it is eligible to allow a ſhare of the trees a 


| 


and in greater perfection; and thoſe planted 
againſt a north wall will ſucceed them, and 
continue until September. However, where 
there is ſcope of nd, and different fitua+ 
tions, it is adviſable to plant ſeveral different 
forts accordingly,” both ſome ſuperior ſorts 
for walls, of early, middle, and late kinds; 
and always a more conſiderable portion of 
ſtandard trees in proper collection of the beſt 
varieties, planted in gardens and orchards, to 
furniſh the principal production of fruit, hoch 
in private gardens, &c. for the general do- 
meſtic ſupply, and in larger plantations in 
places where the fruit is deſigned for the 
markets; whereby, in the different orders of 
training and planting. the ſeveral - varieties, a 
conſtant ſupply of ripe Cherries may be ob- 
tained for three or four months. A | 
Conſiderable orchards of theſe trees are 
planted in ſome parts, particularly in Kent, 
for the ſupply of the London markets, conſiſt- 
ing principally of the Kentiſh and Duke 
Cherries, black and white hearts, &c. and the 
black Coroun, as being the moſt certain, beſt, 
plentiful bearers ; but where there is-pr 
ſcope of ground, it would be of beneficial ad- 
vantage to plant a good collection in ſtandards, 
of all the principal varieties, both for private 
and public ſupply; regulating the quantity of 
trees accordingly ; as cherries are moſtly a 
profitable production, being in general eſtima- 
tion, both as a deſirable table fruit, and for many 
other family occaſions, during their ſeaſon. 
The, Great Wild Cherry-tree is always 
trained for full ſtandards, and planted in any 
open ſituation in orchards, parks, avenues, and 
hedge-rows of fields, &c. in which latter it is 
abundant in many places, and is particularly 
fo in ſome of the counties round London, for 
their great production of fruit, to ſupply the 
markets of that metropolis in Auguſt. after the 
conſumption of the other larger kinds. 
The mode of bearing of all the varieties of 
theſe trees is both on the year-old wood, and 
that of many years, principally upon ſhort 
ſpurs arifing from the ſides of the branches, if 
not ſhortened; but if ſhortened, they throw out 
wood-ſhoots, and but few fruit-buds ; there- 
fore the branches of theſe trees muſt not gene- 
rally be ſtopped, but ſuffered always to remain 
at full length, where room for their extenſion, 
All the forts of theſe trees will proſper in any 
common foil, capable of producing good crops 
of eſculent herbs and roots, graſs wy corn, &c. 
Methed of Propagation Le Culture. 
The method of propagation for all the va- 
rieties of the Common Cherry-tree is by graft- 
ing and budding them upon ſtocks of any of the 
cherry kind, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, 
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ſouth aſpect, where they will ripen ſooner 
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ofany or all ſorts promiſcuouſly ; but for having 
larpger-growing trees, both for ſtandards, walls, 
and eſpaliers, moſt ral ſtocks uſed on 
that occaſion are the Wild Black and Red 
, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit: 
they will, however, grow upon any fort of 
Cherry-ſtock ; and they will like w iſe take up- 
on Plums, though plum-ſtocks are not adviſed 
for uſe ; they will alſo grow upon lau- 
rel-ftocks; which, however, is _— ſometimes 
pracliſed for curioſity, ſuffering a ſmall part of 
the ſtock to grow up to ſhow the ſingularity of 
the two ſorts growing upon the ſame root. All 
the varieties will likewife grow upon the Bird- 
Cherry; but this ſhould only be practiſed when 
required to dwarf any trees as much as pofhble; 
which being grafted on the common - Do 
da Bird-Cherry, are proper to train for ima 
dwarf trees, either La plant occationally in 
pots, or ſome in the open borders, and in pots 
for forcing, or to t in the borders of a 
forcing-frame. ( FoxcinG FRAMES.) 
However, for ral uſe, always uſe ſtocks 
either of any of the common cherry varieties; 
or, to have larger trees, as before intimated, 
may uſe principally the Wild Cherry-ſtocks, 
as being the freeſt * and of longeſt du- 
ration; though, in default of theſe, may uſe any 
fort of common ſtocks. —And as to 
the method of raiſing the ſtocks in general, it 
is from the ſtones of the fruit, ſown in au- 
tumn in beds of light earth, covering them 
near two inches deep; they will come up in 
the ſpring ; and in autumn or ſpring follow- 
ing, if the plants are ſtrong, tranſplant them in 
nurſery-rows two feet and half aſunder, to re- 
main for r &c. which, when about the 
fize of a large gooſe-quill to that of a perſon's 
little finger, or but little more, will be 
fitto work for dwarf trees ; but for rds, 
they muſt have at leaſt four years” growth, 
becauſe they muſt be grafted at five or fix feet 
height. 
Or to have trees of more moderate growth 
either for walls, ſmall ſtandards, or dwarfs, 
the Morello and ſmall May Cherry ſtocks are 
proper ; butto obtain theſe ſtocks more certainly 
of their peculiar moderate growth, it would be 
proper to raiſe them from layers, as the ſeedling 
ſtocks are aptto vary to others of ſtrong growth; 
or alſo for ſmaller trees, may occaſionally 
uſe the Bird Cherry ſtock, as before obſerved. 
The grafting and budding of all the ſorts is 
performed in the uſual way, though ſting is 
moſt to be recommended for general practice, 
as are not ſo liable to gum in the grafted 
part as in that of the budded trees ; though both 
methods are 553 ſucceſsfully, and 
may be practiſed accordingly, as the ſtocks oc- 
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teral branches; but if they were headed 
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cur in proper growth, &c. and whip-praftin; 
is the moſt che ble in the part, in ther 


method of propagation ; and the budding bein 
only one general method, is here perform 
accordingly in the common way; performing 
the grafting in the ſpring, February and March, 
and the budding m ſummer, June or July ; ob- 
redo to 
und, 


t or bud the dwarfs near the 
the half and full ſtandards from 
three to fix feet high: the grafted trees will 
ſhoot the ſame year, and the budded ones not 
till the ſpring following, _ 

Obſerve, that when the firſt ſhoots from the 
graft or bud are a year old, thoſe of the dwarf 
trees for walls, &c. muſt be ſhortened down in 
March or beginning of April, to five, fix, or 
eight inches long, according to their ſtrength, 
to procure lateral ſhoots to form the head; 
but as to the ſtandards, they may be ſhortened 
or left entire as the caſe requires. If you would 
have them form a ſpreading head, the firſt 
ſhoots may alſo be ſhortened to force out low- 
er branches; after this, let the branches both of 
the dwarfs and ſtandards remain moſtly at their 
full length ; and whilſt the trees continue in 
the nu ery, train thoſe deſigned for walls, &c. 
to ſtakes, in a proper poſition, and occaſion- 
ally pinch or prune young ſhoots of the year 
early in ſummer, down to a few eyes or buds, 
where it may ſeem ent, in order to pro- 
cure a production of laterals therefrom, the 
fame ſeaſon, to train in for a farther ſupply of 
fog wee to increaſe the expanſion of 

nches as ſoon as poffible, all which till 
continue entire, | 

When the trees are from one or two to five 
or fix years old, they are proper for final tranſ- 
plantation into the garden and orchard ; though 
if planted when their heads are not more than 
two or three years old, they will ſucceed much 
better than larger trees. | | 

The ſeaſon for planting them may be any 
time in open weather, from the end of Octo- 
ber, or beginning of November, till March. 

Plant the wall and efpalier trees eighteen or 
twenty feet diſtance ; and if the walls are to- 
lerably high, may plant a half or a full ſtand- 
ard inthe ſpaces between the dwarfs, that whilſt 
theſe cover the bottom and middle, the ſtand- 
ards may cover the upper part of the wall. 

The management of theſe trees, thus planted 
azainſt walls and 1 i principally as 
follows, — Firſt, obſerve, that if they were 
planted when only one old from the 
grafting, &c. with the firſt ſhoot from the 

fr or bud entire, ſhould be pruned& 

ort in March or beginning of April, as ob- 
ſerved in their nurſery culture, to furniſh la- 
in 
the 
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the n A and horizontals thereby obtained, 
they mult not be ſhortened now nor hereafter, 


except occaſionally in particular ſhoots to fill a 


Vacancy; for as the fruit-ſpurs firſt riſe: towards 
the upper end of the branches, a general ſhort- 
ening would not only cut away the firſt fruit- 
ful parts, but force out a great deal of | uſeleſs 
wood ; let therefore the neceſſary branches, 
ariſing every year after the farſt heading down, 
be ee at full length, five or 
{ix inches aſunder ; and if wood is wanted, 
pinch ſome adjacent young ſhoot in May or 
early in June, or ſhorten it in the ſpring fol- 
lowing, and it will puſh forth two or three 
laterals; being careful to retrench all fore- right 
and other irregular - placed ſhoots, and conti- 
nue training regular branches ſtill at full 
length, at equal diſtances, till chey have filled 
the —1 of walling or eſpalier; thus, 
by arranging the branches entire, they will 
ſoon ſpread conſiderably, and emit numerous 
fruit-ſpurs all along their ſides, and in two or 
three bear abundance of fruit. 
| Okleree'the bearing wood does not want 
renewing —_— the ſame branches 
continue bearing ſeveral years, and only want 
renewing with young wood occaſionally, as 
any branch becomes or an ill bearer, 
except in the Morello in particular, 
which generally bears the moſt abundantly in 
the yeer-old young wood: a general ſucceſſion- 
al ſupply of each year's ſhoots muſt therefore 
be retained for ſucceſſional bearers, as here- 
after explained. l 
The trees in general, however, of all the 
ſorts muſt be pruned twice every year; a ſum- 
mer pruning early in the ſeaſon, to retrench 
all evidently ſuperfluous ſhoots ſoon after they 
are produced, likewiſe all fore-right and other 
ill-placed ſhoots, and rank w as foon as 
. poſſible; and to pinch ſhoots where wood is 
wanted, ſo as there may be as little pruning as 
poſſible upon the older wood, which is apt to 


gum 1 much cutting; retaining, however, a 


moderate ſupply of the regular - placed 

oots, to chuſe from in the winter pruning, 
training the whole at full length: and in win- 
ter pruning, examining now the | mar 
branches, old and young, both in the former- 
trained bearers, and the retained ſhoots of the 
preceding ſummer, ſtill retaining all the fruit- 
ful and regular placed former trained branches; 
and if, among theſe, any particular irregu- 
larity, diſorderly or improper growth occurs, 
the whole ſhould now be reformed by proper 
occaſional! pruning accordingly, in the order 
required, either by reducing with your knife, 
more or leſs, any diſorderly growth, to requi- 


lute regularity, or by cutting others clean out, 
3 | 


0 


| asit ſhall ſeem n your obſervations in 


the proceſs of pruning; n old trees orothers, 
as it may happen, it is proper to retrench any 
caſual worn-out, or declined naked branches, 
deſtitute of bearing wood, fructiferous buds, or 
fruitful ſpurs, and to cut out all decayed wood ; 
obſerving, in your proceeding, to retain a plenti- 
ful ſucceſſion of laſt ſummer's young wood, 
in proper places, where neceſſary, and to ſup- 
ply. the place of any unſerviceable old wood, 
now retrenched; and at the ſame time cut out 
all ſuperfluous, or over-abundant, and. other 
unneceſſary ſhoots, reſerved laſt ſummer, not 
now wanted, leaving only ſome well-placed 
ones, in any vacant ſpaces, as aboye intunated, 
or ſome in particular parts, to train inbetween 
the main branches, to be advancing for bearers, 
1 ſupply any caſual deficiency ; and ge- 
nerally a terminal ſhoot to the general — 4 M 
in all parts where the allotted ſpace admits of 
extending them in proper regularity : then ac- 
cording. as each, tree is thus pruned and regu- 
lated, let the general branches and ſhoots be 
trained in regularly, and nailed to the wall, 
&c. about three to four or five inches aſunder, 
all at their full length, to the extent of their 
limited ſpace, — See PRux IN, under the 
heads, Summer and inter Pruning. 
Obſerve,” in both ſeaſons of pruning, in. 
cutting out the uſeleſs wood, always to cut 
every thang quite cloſe. See PRUNIXG. 
Likewiſe be particularly careful to preſerve 
the fruit-ſpurs, only retrenching ſuch as be- 
come very rugged, unſightly, and barren, not 
Obſerve, in the above general pruning of 
wall and eſpalier Cherries, that, as the Morello 
in particular, and the ſmall early May Cher- 
ry, bear both on the young wood of laſt ſum- 
mer, the fruit bloſſom buds iſſuing immediate- 
ly from the eyes of the ſhoots very abundant- 
ly, and upon ſmall natural nd ar aniting 
on the two and three years? wood and conti- 
nuing on the older branches; but generall 
bear the moſt plenteouſly on the youn H 
and therefore it is neceſſary both in the ſum- 
mer and winter pruning to retain a general 
ſupply of the young Lee of each year, 
trained in plentitully in all parts of the tree in 
ſummer, of the moſt regular placed, as many as 
can be conveniently admitted with ſome proper 
regularity : and in winter-pruning, making 
a general ſelection of the beſt well placed in 
fail ſhoots of laſt ſummer, to train in for ſuc- 
ceſſional bearers the enſuing ſeaſon, cuttin 
out the ſuperabundant, with part of the nake 
former bearers occaſionally, to make room 
for the young ſupply, leaving a terminal one 
to each mother branch, agreeable to the fore- 


going 
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| oing intimations: and thus train in the ge 
neral branches, and ſhoots horrzontally, about gro 


three ot four inches aſunder, all 


ral length. | | 
Standard Cherries ſhould be planted twen- 


at their natu- 


ty-one feet diſtance at aft ; though, if for a | ga 
| alſo be tried by _ 


whole orchard, twenty-four feet, or eight 
yards diſtant every way, will be requifite. Ob- 
ſerve that the firſt ſhoots havin previ- 
ouſly thortened in the nurſery, if thought ne- 
ceſſary to promote lower branches to form 
the head, plant them now with their heads 
entire, except juſt reducing any irregular 
growth, and ſuffer them to branch every way, 
and ſhoot in length as faſt as they are able, 
not ſhortening any, and all the branches will 
ſoon form numerous fruit-ſpurs | | 
Very little pruning is required for Stand- 
ard Cherries, and the leſs the better, as too 
much uſe of the knife, in larger wood parti- 
 cularly, cauſes them to gum and canker ; 


therefore, all that is neceflary is, occaſionally | gr 


ro retrench any very irregular-growing branch, 
and all decayed wood. | | 
The Double-blofſomed Cherry is alſo pro- 
pagated by grafting or budding, hke the 
other varieties, upon any kind of Cherry- 
ſtocks, and may be trained both as dwarfs 
and half and full ſtandards, to effect the greater 
variety in the plantations. i 

The Wild tree is eaſily raiſed from 
ſced, i. e. the ſtones of the fruit; though any 
variety producing larger and fine fruit —.— 
continued by grafring, &c. and will 
ſooner. — To raiſe them, however, from 
the ſtones, procure a quantity in autumn, 
when the fruit is dead ripe, and ſow them in 
beds of ligh 
they will come up in the ſpring, and after 
having one or two years growth, plant them 
out in nurſery-rows, with their tops entire 
here train them up for ſtandards, with ſtems 
ſix feer high; then let them branch out above 
every way, to form heads. 

They may be planted out as ſtandards in 
rdens, orchards, or any open grounds for 


Re 


foreſt trees. | | 
All the ſorts of Bird Cherry are alſo pro- 


t earth an inch and a half deep; 


— 


fruit, and in ornamental plantations of | 
| | noticed, a raiſed border is formed behind for 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


houſes, are obtained at the 


heads near the top g 
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for tranſplanting in one year. They will alſo 
w by cuttings planted in autumn, + 

The Perfumed Cherry is often alſo propa- 

ted by grafting upon any ſort of Cnerry- 

ocks, raiſed as before directed in the propa- 

tion of the common Cherry-tree, and may 
rs. tg $ 


Of forcing Cherries for earlief{ Fruit. 
Cherries forced by artificial heat, in forcing 
earlieſt ſeaſon, 
April and beginning of May. | 

For this purpoſe, the earlieſt Dukes and 
May Cherry are the proper ſorts, but princi- 
pally the former ; trained both in ſtandards, 
of four, five, or fix feet ſtems, to elevate the 
lafles of the forcing-houſe ; 


the heads being generally pruned to a ſmall 


compaſs for that purpoſe ; and in dwarf ſtand- 
ards, with ſhort ſtems and low heads: and 


both of which, for this occaſion; ſhould be 
ſuch as are previouſly trained in the full 
ound, till the heads are of three, four, or 
hve years growth, or till they have com- 
nenced bearers in ſome tolerable degree; and 
then the forcing-houſes, for this occatiun, hav- 
ing internal borders ot good earth, either in 
the back part for the taller trees, and in the 
front for lower; or ſometimes, where no in- 
ternal bark-pit, for bark-bed heat, . tie forc- 
ing being effected wholly by fire, the whole 
bottom ſpace is entirely formed into a com- 


partment of earth of proper depth; and the 


trees are planted therein, in rows from the 


back to the front, in ſome regular gradation 
according to their height; ſometimes with 
dwarfs planted between the taller. ſtandards, 
and towards the from ; and occationally dwarf 
trees in pots are introduced, both in a cherry- 
houſe, as above, and in general forcing houſes, 
for different ſorts of trees, that are occation- 
ally forced, ſuch as peaches, nectarines, &c. 

wry forcing-frames, having the whole 
bottom ſpace entirely of earth, in which to 
plant the trees, have fire flues ranged inter- 
nally along the back wall and front, &c. and 
dome having an internal bark-pit, in the 
middle ſpace for bark-bed heat, as before 


che trees, and low ones next the front glaſſes, 


for ſmaller trees; havin 


pagated plentifully by the ſeed or ſtones of | 
the fruit, ſown in the autumn in light earth, | 
near an inch deep; the plants will rife in the 
ſpring, and in a year after ſhould be planted 


out in n one or two feet aſunder, 
to remain a 


ew years till fit for the ſhrubbery, 


&c. and may alſo be propagated by grafting: 
Theſe ſorts may alſo be nuke A. by 5 
ers, which will readily ſtrike root, and be fit 


| Har flues as above; 
though, when having a bark-bed, the forcing. 
is ſometimes effected principally by the heat 
thereof, or affiſted occaſionally, in ſevere 
weather, by a gentle fire heat in the flues: 
but are alſo very commonly without a bark- 
| pit, and worked entirely by fire moderately. 

When the trees are planted in the full 
earth of the forcing-houſe, they ſhould be 
2 permitted 
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ermitted to have taken good root therein, be: | 2 deep-yellow, colour, tinged with red next 
te they are forced; if of one year's growth Bs ſun, having a firm but rather dry pulp» 
the better; and during which interval, ſhould | is however a handſome fruit; ripe, beginning — 
be expoſech to che full air, by having all the or middle of Auguſt. 4 
glaſſes off, till near che time to begin the forc- | Algiers Apricot. An oval, ſomewhat com- 
ing, that the trees may be of proper ſtrength. | preſſed, pale- yellow fruit, is tolerably juicy 
The ſeaſon to begin the foreing is January, | and well flavoured ; ripe, early part of Augult. 
or beginning of February, previouſly having | _ ' Komen Apricot —A large, roundiſt,, yellow 
all the glaſſes put on does week or two be- fruit, firm, juicy, and well-flavoured ; ripe, 
fore ; then, if the forcing is by | bre-hear, Deganning or middle of Auguſt.  _ | 
_ ſhould make moderate fires every evening and | [{zrtey Apricot. —A very large, oval, com- 
morning, to ſupport'a conſtant regular, mild, preſſed, deep-yellow fruit, having a firm, well- 
internal heat; giving air in fine days, eſpecial- fla voured pulp; ripe, beginning or middle of 
ly when the trees begin to puſh ; and giving Auguſt. | 
alſo occaſional waterings to the borders; or | emple Apricot. — A middle-fixzed, roundiſh, 
where the forcing is principally by bark-bed compreſſed, deep yellow, firm, good fruit; ripe, 
heat, the bed ſhould be: made m proper time | middle of Auguſt. | 3 
accordingly, that it may acquire a requiſite | Breda Apricot. — A large, roundiſh, deep- 
ree of heat, by the time it is intended to yellow fruit, having an orange coloured pulp, 
commence the forcing, about the middle or lat- is an excellent Apricot, and the tree a good 
ter end of January, or beginning of February. bearer both againſt walls and in efpaliers and 
By the above means of artificial heat in | ſtandards ; ripe, middle or end of Auguft. 
forcing-houſes, the trees come into bloſſom | Bruſſels, Apricot. A moderate- ſized round- 
very early, but generally ſooner by fire heat; iſ-ovaIL fruit, ſpotted with, red next the ſun, 
will be moſtly in full bloſſom in February; and the other fide yellow, having a deep-orange- 
the fruit will be well ſer, and advancing in free coloured, firm, high-flavoured pulp; and the 
growth in March, and attain full perfection of | tree bears well againſt a wall and in ſtan- 
dual ripeneſs in April and early in May. | dards; ripe, middle and end of Auguſt. 
FoRCING-FRAMEsS, HoT-WALLS, BAR K- ay a Perfian Apricot. —A large, roundiſh, 
BED and BARkK-PIT. © l | fine-flavoured fruit, yellow and reddiſh ; ripe 
rr rria 7 HT" IN, Bt. 
Paunus Armeniaca, Apricot-tree.  - | Tranſparent Apricot. —A middle-ſized, round- 
Under this head is ranged only one ſpecies, | iſh, clear fruit, with a firm, rich pulp ; ripe 
the Armeniaca or Apricot, a choice fruit tree, in Auguſt. | 
comprehending many valuable varieties of the | Dunmore Breda Apricet.—A large, round, 
fruit: it was formerly ranged as a diſtin& ge- moſt excellent rich fruit; ripe, Auguſt and 
nus (Armeniaca), but is now a ſpecies of | September. 
Prunus. i: 7 25) Ah vb i . All the varieties of theſe trees bloſſom early 
| Claſs, order, and characters, the ſame as | in the ſpring, about the end of February and 


the Plum- tree {Prunus domeſtica). | | in March, ariſing principally from the fides 
, 3 1 9; of the young ſhoots of the tormer year, im- 


Prunus Armentaca. mediately from the eyes or buds ; alſo ſome- 


(Armeniaca)—or Apricot-treę.] Grows fifteen times upon ſpurs from the two years old 
or twenty ſeet high, with a large ſpreading wood, and the flowers are ſucceeded by young 
head, darling reddit ſhoots, large, nearly heart- fruit in April, increaſing gradually in mag- 
| ſhaped leaves, and cloſe-{atting, pale-red flow- | nitude till Jul and Auguſt, when they attain 
ers, riſing all along the fides of the young perfection; obſerving ſhould be gather- 
branches; ſucceeded by large roundiſh fruit, ed before they become vow {oftTipe, other- 
of a yellow and reddiſh colour in different va- | wiſe they will eat mealy and with no flavour; 

ies. 545 |. '| but being gathered according as they diſcover 
The moſt noted varieties of this fruit in the | mature growth, while the fruit remains mode- 
Engliſh gardens are, | . ,, |rately firm, they will then eat briſk and agree- 
arly White Maſculine Apricot. — A ſmall|| ably flavoured. « bs 27 85 
round whitiſh yellow fruit, ripe towards the As theſe trees bloſſom and fet their fruit 
middle or latter end of July. - + early in ſpring, often whilſt ſharp froſts and 

Early Red ee. Apricot. A ſmall cutting blaſts prevail, frequently deſtroying 
round fruit, reddith next the ſun, and of a moſt of. the bloom and newly-ſet fruit, fo that 
reeable flavour; ripe, middle or latter they ſometimes have but very thin crops, for 


juicy a 
Lud of . and beginning of — * this reaſon they require a ſheltered, warm, 


Orange Apricot.—A-large roundiſh fruit of | ſunny ſituation in this country.” In ud wthren; 
At K 2 calous, 


ble fruit, provided they 
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ſeaſons, however, they ſometimes produce [ 


five times more fruit than they can nouriſh 
or bring to due perfeQion ; in which cafe 
the fruit is always thinned when about the ſixe 
of ordinary chernes, or little ſmaller or larger ; 
and thoſe thinned off are excellent for tarts. 
But the trees of moſt of the forts require 
to be trained againſt a warm wall, in order 
both to protect their early bloſſom and young 
fruit from the injuries of the weather, and to 
promote the more early and perfect ar 
of the Apricots ; they will ſucceed in an ea 
or welt aſpect. It is, however, proper to al- 
low the early, and moſt of the principal large 
Kinds, a ſouth wall; and having them in dit- 
ferent aſpects, effects a variation in the times 
of npening. 45g 
Some forts will alfo bear tolerably in eſpa- 
liers and ſtandards, particularly the Breda and 
Bruſſels Apricot. F 
Apricots are valuable ſammer fruit for ſe- 
vere different purpoſes. Green and young 
for tarts; for which purpoſe, being gather 
before the ſtone becomes hard, they make the 
moſt excellenttarts or pies of any fruit fo early 
inthe ſeaſon. When ripe they are very fine ta- 
are gathered before 
they become ſoft and mealy. And being pre- 
ſerved in ſugar are an excellent ſweetmeat. 
Method f Propagation and general Culture. 
Theſe trees are propagated b 
any kind of Plum-ſtocks. 
ſtocks for this purpoſe are raifed from 
the ſtones of the fruit, ſown in the autumn in 
beds of light earth two inches deep; will 
come up next ſpring ; and in autumn or ſpring 
following, the plants will be fit to plant out in 
nurſery- rows; and in a year or two they will 
be fit to bud for dwarfs for walls, &c. but 
for half ſtandards and ſtandards they muſt 
have three, four, or five years“ growth, and 
trained up with ſtems from three or four to 
ix feet high; though ſometimes the budding 
for ſtandards is performed low in the ſtock, 
and the firſt ſhoqt trained up for a ſtem. 
The budding is fires in Auguſt, being 
careful to procure ſhoots from which to take 
the buds from trees of the beſt ſorts, as 


proved by the fruit they bear; perſotming the | 


work of budding them in the uſual way (ſee 
IxocuLATIoNn). The buds will not ſhoot 


till following ſpring, at which time, before ing pa 


they begin to puſh, head down the ſtock a 
little above the inſertion of the bud; ſoon 
after which, the buds will ſhoot and advance 
rapidly, and y autumn form a large ſhoot of 
a yard or more long; and the trees are then 
proper for. planting out for good, eſpecially 
the dwarfs intended for wall trees; or ſome 


y budding upon 
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„ and trained in a p expanſion for 
— againſt walls; others for ſtand- 
ards ; obſerving, that whether remain 
in the nurſery, or are tranſplanted into the 
garden, the above firſt ſhoot from the bud 
muſt, in March following, be headed down 
to four or five to procure lower hori- 
| zomals, as obſerved of the Plums and Cherries, 
| When, however, thoſe intended for wall. 
trees are of one year's growth, with their firſt 
ſhoots or head-entire, they are of a very pro- 
per ſiae for planting out finally where they are 
to remain. They may be planted any time in 
open weather from ober until the begin- 
ning of March, chuſing a ſouth wall for the 
early and ſome other Lands, to come in for- 
ward ; but as thoſe expoſed to the full ſouth 
fun are apt to become — it may be 
proper to plant a principal ſupply againſt caſt 
and weſt walls. : 

do not require any particular ſoil or 
compolt, but wall . in any common 
ſoil of a garden; previouſly, if for a full planta- 
tion, trenching the border two ſpades deep. 
Plant them in a range cloſe along the wall, 
at eighteen feet diſtance, with their heads en- 
tire for the preſent, which faſten either to the 
| wal or to ſtout ſtakes, one to each tree, to 


e them intil ſpring, when 
muſt have —— &e. * 
Their management, aſter being planted in 
the garden, is as follows; in the firſt place 
obſerving that if the trees are only one year 
old, with their firſt head from the entire, 
they muſt be headed down in the ſpring, as 
aforeſaid, to four or five eyes, to force out 
branches below ; after this give the trees wa- 
ter in dry weather, and they will readily puſh 
out ſhoots from all the remaining eyes, which 
in ſummer nail up regularly to the wall at their 
full length; if any fore-right or back 
ſhoots come out, rub off, being careful 
to continue the regular ſhoots to the wall all 
ſummer and the following winter; and in 
ſpring ſhorten each ſhoot to about eight, ten, 
or twelve inches, according to their e. 
leaving the lowermoſt ones, on each fade, ra- 
ther the longeſt ; this pruning thort being ſtill 
neceſſury in order to procure a farther fuppl 
ef lower branches, that every part of the wall 
may be occupied quite from the bottom; hav- 
rticular attention to preſerve nearly an 
_ numder of branches arranging on each 
-of the trec, and nail them cloſe to the wall 
horizontally, four, five, or fix inches aſunder. 
The ſummer following, each horizontal will 
puſh out three or four, or more, new ſhoots, 


may remain a year or two longer in the nur. | 


of which, if any riſe e. and behind the 
branches, rub them off carly in the ſeaſon, 
and nail in all the regular fide ſhoots, at full 


length, 
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length, all ſummer, except it is neceſſary to 


pinch any particular ſhoot early in the ſum- 
mer to fill a vacancy as ſoon as poſſible. In 
the winter pruning examine if there be any 
ſuperfluities or irregular growths left in ſum- 
mer; cut them out elofe, and letall the regular- 
placed neceſſary ſhoots be ſhortened, though 
they ſhould not now be pruned ſo ſhort as in 
the two firſt years, only cutting each ſhoot 
according to its ſtrength, from * eight or 
ten, to fifteen or eighteen inches long ; for 
we may now ſu the Head of the tree to be 
tolerably well formed; ſhould therefore prune 
ſo as to obtain a farther ſupply of wood, and a 
production of fruit; remarking, that as theſe 
trees bear principally upon the wood of a year 
old, it is eligible to train in a general ſupply of 
young ſhoots, of each year, in every part ; the 
ſame ſhoots producing, at rhe ſame time, both 
a crop of fruit and a ; Fro of wood for next 
year's bearing ; ſtill remembering that the an- 
nual ſupply of wood muſt always be ſhortened 
in the winter pruning ; for if left entire, they 

would produce oaly Fome ſhoots near the top, 
and leave the bottom naked, fo as, in a few 
years, the whole tree would become very thin 
of bearing wood below, and bear only a little 
towards te extreme parts of . the branches ; 
this therefore determines that, in winter prun- 
ing, the ſhoots ſhould always be more or leſs 
ſhortened according to the ſtrength of the tree, 
ſituation and ſtrength of the reſpective ſhoots, 


in order to obtam a neceſſary ſucceſhon of 


young wood annually in proper ſituations, ſo 


as to continue all parts of the tree from the 


bottom to the extremity, every way regularly 
filled therewith for bearing ; obſerve, like- 
wiſe, that as theſe trees bear alſo upon ſhort 
ſpurs, arifing upon the two-years-old branch 
es, it is proper to preſerve them wherever 
they appear, only retrenching ſuch as project 
conſiderably fore-right ; leaving all thoſe of 
one or two inches long, keeping in mind how- 
ever that the young ſhoots, of one year's 
wth, are the principal bearers : thoſe pro- 
ced one year bear fruit the next, and a ge- 
neral ſupply muſt be every year retained, and 
not ſhortened in ſummer, which would force 


out laterals from every eye, and ſpoil the regu 


ſhoots for next year's bearing ; but in winter 
pruning, a general ſhortening; more or leſs, is 
necefſary, and the whole tree then regularly 
nailed to the wall, 
Obſerve; they muſt be pruned twice ev 
year, a ſummer and a winter pruning. ... 


- 


The ſummer pruning conſiſts in reform- 
ing the irregularity of the numerous ſhoots 
annvall 


oduced in this ſeaſon, beginnin 
in May 2 in June, and rub or cut of 


* 
- 
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 clofe all fore - right and back ſhoots, and all 
evident ſuperfluities and very rude growths ; 
retaining, however, in every part, a full ſup- 
ply of the regular ſide- ſhoots, as ſucceſſion- 
wood for the next year's bearing, training them 
in at full length, as before directed, to remain 
till the. winter pruning ; for it is of import- 
ance to leave doubly more, at leaſt, than a 
ſuffici of the well-placed ſhoots at this 
ſeaſon, to have plenty in every part to chooſe 
from in the — winter pruning. 
PRUNING. | 

And the winter pruning comprehends a 
general reform among all the branches and 
thoots, ſuch as the retrenching all worn-out 
and old naked branches ill furniſhed with 
bearing wood, as they from time to time oc- 
cur, to make room for thoſe furniſhed with 
proper young thoots of the preceding ſummer ; 
at the fame time ſelecting and retaining, in 
every part, the beſt of the ſaid ſhoots for next 
ſummer's bearing, cutting out cloſe all the 
ſuperfluous or unneceſſary and ill- placed ſhoots, 
and cut out alſo or reduce part of the former 
year's bearers and unfruitful old branches in 
every part of the tree, to make due room to 
train the ſupply of young wood at 
proper diſtances; being careful, in retrenching 
the old wood occaſionally, to prune it down 
either to a young thoot, or to ſome convenient 
branch it ſupports, which is furniſhed: with 
one or more ſuch: ſhoots, fo as every branch 
may alſo terminate in à young ſhoot ſot its 
leader, cutting off all the ſmall ſhoots. arifing 
from the ſides of the main ones, aud let the ge- 
neral ſupply of young wood in every part be 
now ſhortened moderately, according to their 
ſtrength, for the reaſons before given. The 
ſmaller ſhoots cut to about eight or ten inches, 
the middling ones to twelve or fiſteen, and the 
ſtrong ſhoots to eighteen inches or two feet 
long, pruning them generally to a wond-bud, in 
order to obtain a ſhoot at the end for a leader, 
which will draw nouriſhment to the fruit. 
Cut out alſo all dead wood and cankered parts, 
and decayed ſpurs and ſtumps ; then, as ſoon 
as one tree is pruned, let it be directly nailed, 
which ſhould now be performed with great 
larity, training all the branches, &c. 
horizontally, as ſtraight and cloſe to the wall 
as poſſible, at equal diſtances. See PRUNING. 
Obſerve, when any of theſe trees are of a 
ſtrong vigorous growth, they thould be treat- 
ed according to their nature; in fuch caſe, 
therefore, it is adviſable to leave the ſhoots 
thicker or more abundant than in moderate 
ſhooting trees, and ſhorten them leſs in pro- 
portion, that by dividing the ſap among many, 


_h greater extent E it checks the 


luxuriancy 
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| tuxuriancy which would take place ina ſmall- 


er number. 

For the more we prune the ſtrong youn 
wood in a luxurĩant tree, or the ſhoots much 
ſhortened, the more vigorous will the tree 
ſhoot, and produce but very little fruit. 

But the natural inclination of very vigo- 
rous trees ſhould in ſome meaſure be indulged, 
by training as many branches as can be con- 
veniently laid in, and ſhortemag them - but 
moderately, ſome very luxuriant ones hardly 
at all; which being practiſed two or three 
years, it will reduce them to a moderate growth 
and good ſtate of bearing, when they may be 
treated in the common way. 

But as the management of this tree, and the 
Peach and Nectarine, ai nearly fimilar, in 
reſpect to pruning, &c. as they all bear on 
the young wood, we refer to chat article, 
where more particulars of pruning and training 


theſe kind of trees are exhibited, which, for | 


the general part may be applied to the Apricot- 
tree. See AMYGDALUS a r 

Old Apricot wall- trees ſhould be well at- 
tended to in pruning. whereby to continue 
them in a good fruitful ftate, by encouraging 


young wood in proper abundance ; for by this 


care, the trees will not only more certainly 
produce abundant crops, but 3 of old 
trees generally ri earlier, with a peculiar 
richer, —— —＋ therefore obſerving, 
that as theſe old trees are apt to run up naked 
below in the main branches, ſhould be care- 
tul, when wood advances in theſe parts, 


Ph pruned and trained in regu 


larly, both as 
ucceſſional bearers, and to furnith future ſup- 
plies of new ſhoots for the ſame occaſion, fo 
as to continue all parts of the tree, from bot- 
tom p—_ regularly furniſhed with bear- 
ing w 

Standard Apricots are ſometimes planted, 
and in ſome favourable feaſons bear plentifully, 
particularly the Breda and Bruſſels Apricot, 
either in half or full ſtandards ; the half ſtand- 


ards will be more out of the power of the | poſi 
thioned by 
ſtandards ; not, however, in the former in 


winds and cold air. 

They ſhould be planted in a ſheltered warm 
ſituation in the full ſun, that they may have 
the greater chance of ſetting a good crop of 
tru, and of ripening more effectually with a 
zich flavour ; and their culture in the order of 
growth is nearly the ſame as that of other 

ndard fruit-trees ; they require but little 
pruning, or only to JEET or retrench any 
very wregular growth, or out-growing ram- 
bler, or — to wc 64 — 
crowding branches, and to cut out caſual de 


| 


| 


Never more than two at 
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in winter; but, except in the above occaſions 
permit the branches to advance moſtly 
in their natural growth; and in favourable 
ſeaſons, in ſpring, the trees will produce abun- 
dant crops, in 1 * perfection. 70 
Protecting 2 and young Fruit. — As 
Apricot- trees againſt walls bloſſom very early, 
both bloſſom and young fruit are very liable to 
injury from froſt and cutting blaſts ; it is there- 
fore adviſable to afford occaſional protection, 


in unfavourable ſeaſons, to. ſome of the for- 
wardeſt and moſt valuable kinds, either with 


mats, ſuſpended over the trees, or twigs of 


evergreens ſtuck between the branches, begin- 
ning the covering as ſoon as the bloſſom begins 


to expand, and continue it till the fruit are 


fairly ſer ; the mats to be uſed on nights and 


bad weather, but the evergreens to remain 
conſtantly till all danger is paſt, obſerving the 
ſame methods as directed for the peach and 
nectarines. See AMYGDALUS Per/ica. 
Thinning the fruit, —In ſome "favourable 
ſeaſons theſe trees ſet many more fruit than 
can attain perfection; and as they. ſometimes 
are placed very cloſe, or often-in cluſters, and 
litting cloſe to the branches without any 
yielding ſootſtalks as in cherries,  &c. they, in 
their advancing. growth, would both impo- 
veriſh and thruſt one another off ; and there- 
fore, theſe fruit, and peaches and nectarines, 


are principally the pace ſorts as require any 
ng; 


material thinni which in wall- trees, 
particulatly when in ſuperabundance, ſhould 
not be omitted, and the thinning is alſo pro- 
per occaſionally in ſtandards in ſome degree; 
generally beginning to thin them when about 


che ſize of large cherries or but little bigger, 


which ſhould be done with great regularity, 
leaving the largeſt, wg aach n 
row to maturity, m » Or at 
: :$ ſame * but moſt 
commonly ſingle in the large kinds; as direct- 
ed in thinning peaches. ; 
\ Thoſe thinned off make moſt excellent 
tarts, and ſhould always be ſaved for that pur- 
e, and for which occaſion. they may be 
both in wall-trees and 


particular, to leave the ſuperabundant fruit to 
grow large in any conſiderable degree, nor 
in great quantity, to rob the continuing cro 
of its proper nouriſhment ; and for this ſaid 
uſe, they ſhould always be gathered before 
they ſtone or harden in the heart or middle, 
forcing Apricots for earlieſt Production. 
Hy forcing we obtain Apricots in the moſt 
early ſeaſon, May, June, and July, ſometimes 
two months betore their natural production, 


cayed wood; * generally | effected by baving trees of proper ſorts in 
[ om. 


forcing= 
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forcing- houſes, or hot-walls, worked by fire, 
or bark bed, or ſometimes bott. 

The trees for this purpoſe. are 2 
dwarfs, trained principally in the order of wall 
or eſpalier trees, or ſometimes in ſmall low 


ſtandards: all generally trained trees in the full 


ground, till advanced to ſome tolerable degree 
of bearing in a moderate production; and 
being then planted, ſome in the borders of the 
forcing-houſe and hot - wall, are trained in the 
manner of wall- trees, generally to a light open 
treillis ; and ſome alſo, in a forcing houſe, in 
ſmall dwarf ſtandards, placed forward; or 
occaſionally ſome of fimilar growth, planted 
in pots, are introduced in the ſame ſituation ; 
and in all of which, the trees being ſubſtantial- 
iy well freſh-rooted in their places, are forced 
at the proper ſeaſou by means either of fire- 
heat, or bark- bed, or ſometimes both occa- 
ſionally in forcing-houſes, but in hot-walls 
moſtly by fire-heat. 74 - 
All eee and hot-walls have 
Aves for fire-heat, and ſometimes the former 
have a pit for a bark- bed; but where none, the 


whole bottom ſpace is of earth, as ob- 
ſerved of the Cherry forcing-houſe, and the trees 


planted therein, generally in aſſemblage with 
peaches, nectarines, plu 
degree of heat is applicable to the whole in the 
uifite temperature for forcing. - | 
"The ſeaſon to begin the N is prin- 
Cipally in January, or early in February: 
. ag or —— | 4 little x Fa before, * 
glaſſes are ſhut cloſe ; and at the proper time, 
the fires are made in the furnace moderately 
every evening and morning, to heat the flues 
in a proper degree, to diſpenſe a moderate re- 
gular heat, to warm the internal air to a re- 
quiſite temperature, which forwards the trees 
accordingly to early bloſſoming and + 
they having admiſſion of treſh air moderately 
in nine days, more freely when a warm ſun ; 
and ſometimes watered both in the earth, and 
occaſionally over the branches after the bloſ- 
ſom 1s wwe” and the. fruit fairly ſet; Which 
hereby, in the whole, advances in forward 
growth, and attains early perfection, fix 
weeks. or two months, or more, before its 
natural ſcaſon. Sce ForcINnG-FRAMES, &c. 
|  _ Laurel Kinds. 
Pruxus Laure-ceraſus, or Laurel-tree. 
Under this head are ranged two beautiful 
eve trees for ornamental plantations, 
viz. Common Laurel, and Portugal Laurel. 


The ſpecies are, 

1. Pkvuxvus Lauroe-ceraſus. 

Clerry- bay, or the Common 
Grows: twenty feet hi 
branchy almoſt from 


Laurel-tree.] 
h or more; very 


ms, &c. as the ſame 


bottom, making 
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| ſtrong green ſhoots ; large, oblong, Riff, ſhin- 


ing, evergreen leaves, having two glands at the 
back, long cluſters of ſmall white flowers, 
ſucceeded by large roundiſh-oval black berries; 
flowering in April, and the fruit ripens in 
September, or beginning of October, but is not 
wn to cat. 8 | | | 
arieties. nped leaved—Silver-ſtrip. 

ed leaved. 18 275 | Te 
his ſpecies and varieties are ſome of the 
moſt beautiful evergreens in nature; are of a 
fine free growth ; the leaves ſingularly large 
and elegant, remaining all the year. 

It is a native of the Eaſt, about the Black 
Sea ; but is very hardy, and thrives here in 
any ſituation. | | 

2. PRUNUS lufitanica. 

4 Laurel.) Grows twelve or fifteen 
feet high, forming a very branchy full head, 
having the young branches of a reddiſh co- 
lour ; oblong-oval, thick, dark n, eglan- 
dulous, ev leaves, and 18018 bebt of 
{mall white flowers, ſucceeded by roundiſh 
black berries; flowering in June, and the 
fruit ripens in autumn: not eatable. 

Both theſe ſpecies are noble eve : 
are commonly conſidered as ſhrubs, but are 
of the tree kind ; the Common Laurel, in par- 
ticular, becomes a large tree in its native ſoil, 
and the ſouthern parts of Europe, where there 
are whole woods of it ; both the ſpecies, how- 
ever, thrive here, which, in many places are 
arrived to ſome conſiderable ſize, and are 
— ornaments to our ſhrubberies and other 

antations, a ring elegantly green 
beautiful the — l * 

They are hardy, and rarely injured by in- 
clement weather, except in very ſevere win- 
ters, which ſometimes kills the young ſhoots 
and outer leaves. 3 

They proſper in any common ſoil, and in 
any expoſure; the Common Laurel, in parti- 
cular, will grow almoſt any where, even under 
ſhady trees, or againſt fences. N 

Both the ſpecies are moſt excellent furni- 


| ture for all ornamental plantations, in aſſem- 


blage with the evergreen tribe in cular ; 
7: of fome diſpoſed towards the I ow of de- 
ciduous plantations have alſo a moſt beautiful 
effect. Clumps and plantations of the Com- 
mon Laurel in lawus, parks, or any out 
grounds, are alſo very beautiful; and as it 
proſpers in almoſt any ſituation, and being a 
faſt grower, may be employed to conceal any 
diſagreeable fence or other unſightly object; 
in all which ways they will appear moſt 
beautiful, at all ſeaſons, with their noble, 

large, evergreen foliage. ab | 
edges are ſometimes formed of this tree 
Tx 2 for 
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for ornament ; but where this is practiſed, the | inches long. with about an inch of the old wood 
hedge ſhould not be trimmed with garden- | to the bottom of each cutting if poſſible, though 
ſhears, which would mangle and ſpoil the | this is not -indiſpenſably neceſſary: having 
beauty of their large leaves; thereiore all ne- | procured the cuuings, ſtrip off the leaves 
ceſſary cutting ſhould be performed with a | from the lower part, and then plant them in 
knife, in order to preſerve the leaves entire, | a ſhady border, in rows twelve inches aſunder, 
and thus the hedge will make a very fine ap- planting each cutting half or two thirds into 
PEArance. | | the ground; give water in dry weather, and 
The common Laurel is alfo ſometimes | probably thoſe planted in Auguſt will be root- 
trained with a fingle clean ſtem, to form tall | ed the ſame year; they, however, will be all 
ſtandards; and ia which order of growth, are | well rooted next ſummer, and ſhoot at top, 
. proper both to introduce in decorating planta- | perhaps 9 toot long, by the following autumn, 
tions, in aſſemblage with other ornamental | at which time, or in the ſpring after, they 
tree kinds, and in foreſt4ree plantations, ei- may be trauſplamed or bedded out in wide 
ther in aſſemblage with others of the ever- | nurſery-rows, to acquire ſtrength for final 
green tribe, or ſome ſeparately in diſtinct com- | tranſplantation. 
partments. | In both the above methods of propagating 
It has been hinted by ſome that the leaves | theſe trees, they may be trained either buſhy, 
and fruit of theſe trees are of a-noxious qua- | of a ſhrub-like growth, or trimmed up to a 
lity : but ſo far from being poiſonous, the —_ ſtem for ſtandards. | 
leaves of the common Laurel are often uſed SIDIUM, Guaya-tree. | 
in the kitchen to put into cuſtards, &c. which | Two exotic trees of the Indies are the prin- 
gives them a moſt agreeable bitteriſh flavour ; | cipal ſpecies of this genus, and are retained 
and the berries are often put into brandy ; | here in ſtoves for variety, garniſhed with oval 
\ though ſtrong diſtillations thereof, improperly | and oblong leaves, and pentapetalous flowers. 
adminiſtered, bave proved hurtful. - | l  Clafs and order, Jcoſandria Monogynia. + 
The ſcaſon for. planting theſe trees may Charadtters.}] CALxx is monophyllous, 
any time in open weather, from the latter end | campanulate, and five-parted at top. Co- 
of September or beginning of October, till | RoLLA, five oval, concave, patent petals. 
March, or beginning or middle of April, | STAMINA, twenty or more ſhort filaments 
though Oftober and beginning of November | and {mall antherz. PisriL Lux, a roundiſh 
is the moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſon, or alſo in any of | germen under the calyx, long ſtyle and fim- 
the ſpring months, in open mild weather. ple ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a large, oval, 
Method of Propagation. I baccaceous fruit, having numerous ſmall ſeeds, 
The propagation of theſe beautiful trees is | The ſpecies are, 
very eaſy, by ſeed and cuttings; but as cut- 1, Ps1D1uM pyriferam. 
tings are the moſt expeditious mode of propa- | Pear-fruited Efidium.] Riſes with a woody 
tion, they are molt commonly raiſed by | thick trunk, branching twenty feet high, 
= m 1 5 having quadrangular branches and a ſmooth 
By Seed. —In autumn, when the ſeeds or | bark, narrow, oval, obtuſe, oppoſite leaves, 
berries are ripe, ſow them in beds of light | and the pedunculi having one flower, ſuc- 
earth, near an inch deep, and allow. them | ceeded by an oblong pear-thaped fruic. 
ſome protection in ſevere froſts in winter, 2. Psibiuu pemfrrum. 
either by hooping and mauing the bed, or co- | Apple-fruited Ffidium.] Grows twenty feet 
vering it with any dry long litter; but let] high ; narrow, oblong, pointed leaves, and 
them remam-uncovercd all mild weather; with | the pedunculi terminated by three flowers, ſuc- 
this care the plants will come up in the | ceeded by apple-ſhaped fruir. 5 
auß. giving occaſional waterings in dry] Theſe plants muſt be kept in pots, and al- 
weather; and in the autumn or ſpring follow - ways placed in the ſtove, A A 4541 
ing, when the ſeaſon is ſeitled, plant them out hey are propagated by ſeed obtained from 
in nurſcry-rows to remain two os three years, | the WA Indies, — M1 and plunged 
or till wanted for any plantation. in a bark-bed ; and when are come 
By Cuuings.— This is a ſure and very ex- | up three or four inches high, plant them in 


peditious method of raiſing theſe evergreens ; | ſeparate pots, and manage as other exotics 
the young ſhoots ſtrike freely, and ſoon com- of the ſtove. | o” 


mence proper plants. In Auguſt or Septem-] PSORALEA. | 


ber, in moiſt weather, procure a quantity of | This genus furniſhes ſome ſhrubby exotics 
cuttings of the ſame year's ſhoots, cutting — for the green · houſe, and ſometimes retained 
off from about cight or ten, to twelye or fafteen [9 ſtove collections, garniſhed with pinnated 


and 


a . 


PTE 
and trifbliate leaves, and 


flowers. ert ALE 
Claſs and order, Diadelþhia Decandria. 
Charatters.} CALyx is monophyllous and 
five-parted, having the lower ſegments twice 
the length of the others. CoroLLA is papi- 
lionaceous and pentapetalous. STAMINA, 
ten diadelphous filaments and roundiſh 


papilionac \aceous 


antherz. PrsTILLUM, a linear germen, 
ſubulate, long, aſcending ſtyle, obtuſe | 
ſtigma. - PxRICARPIVUM, a compreſſed pod, 
having one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
The moſt noted ſpecies are, 


t. PSORALE A pronata. 

Pinnated African Pſoralea.] Riſes with a 
* ſoft ſtem, branching five or fix feet 
high, pinnated leaves of three or four pair of 
narrow lobes, terminated by an odd one, and 
at the axillas cloſe-fitting blue flowers with 
white keels. It is a native of Ethiopia. 

2, PSORALEA britummeoſa. | 

Bituminous Italian Pſoralea.) Riſes with 


a ſhrubby ſtalk, branching ſparingly, about | 
two or three feet high, trifoliate or three- 


lobed leaves of a bituminous ſcent ; and blue 
flowers in cloſe heads. Grows in Italy and 
in France. 

- PSORALEA aculeata. 
| rickly African Pſoralea.] Riſes with a 
_ ſhrubby branching ſtem three or four feet 
high, trifoliate leaves, having wedge-ſhaped 
lobes, terminating in a recurved ſharp point, 
and the branches terminated by roundiſh 
heads of blue flowers. Grows in Ethiopia. 

4. PSORALEA cyti/ordes. 

Cytiſus-like, Cape Pſoralea.] Grows with 
a ſhrubby ſtem and branches, pinnated, three 
and — leaves, and axillary cluſters of 
flowers. 
Theſe plants flower here every ſummer ; 
the firſt ſort greateſt part of that ſeaſon, and 
the others in July and Auguſt ; all of which 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds in autumn. abs 

Keep them in pots in order for removing 
into the green-houſe in winter. |; 

They are propagated by ſeeds, ſown in a 
hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, prick them 1n 
ſeparate ſmall pots, and gradually hardened 
to the open air, ſo as to bear it fully by the 
end of May or beginning of June. 

They may alſo be propagated by cuttings 
any time in ſummer, planted in pots and 
plunged in a little heat, or covered cloſe 
with hand-glaſſes, ſhaded from the ſun, and 
watered. TEE 

PTELEA, Shrub Trefoil. 8 

The plants are of the ſhrub kind, conſiſt- 


ing of two ſpecies only, one for the ſhrub- 


| 


| 


ö 


| 


a branchy hea 


| 


] 


| 


* 
- 
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„the other for the ſtove; 
trĩfoliate and ſimple leaves, 
flowers in bunches. 5 

Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monn | 
— Charatters.)J CaLyx is ſmall and cut 
into four parts. Corxorta, four oval-lan- 
ceolate ſpreading petals. Sramina; four 
awl-ſhaped filaments, having roundiſh an- 
there. PisTILLUM, a rountiſh compreſſed 
rmen, ſhort ſtyle, crowned by two obtuſe 
igmas. PRRICAR TUM, a roundifh bitocu- 
lar membrane, having two ſeeds. 1 
The ſpecies are, 


rniſhed wiel 
tetrapetalous 


4 - 


[ T. PrELEA trifoliata. 


Trifoliate Puelea, or Carolina Shrub Trefoil.] 
Hath a mug upright ſtem, dividing into 
eight or ten feet high, co- 
vered with a ſmooth purpliſn bark, trifo- 
liate leaves formed of oval-ſpear-ſhaped fo- 
holes, and the branches terminated by large 
bunches of greeniſh-white flowers, ſucceeded 
by roundiſh, bordered capſules. 

2. PTELEA vwiſco/a. 

Viſcous Indian Prelea.] Riſes with ſeveral 
ſtrong ſhrubby ſtems, branching erectly 
twelve or fifteen feet high, having a light- 
brown bark; fpear-ſhaped, iff ſimple 
leaves; and the branches terminated by cluſ- 
ters of greeniſh flowers. 

The firſt ſpecies is a hardy deciduous 
ſhrub, and a proper plant for the ſhrubbery 
and other ornamental plantations, to. increaſe 
the variety. | 

The ſecond fort being 


of the temperature 


| of ſtove exotics, muſt be kept moſtly in the 


hot-houſe, except about two or three months 
in the heat of ſummer, when they may be 
ſet in the open air. 

The firſt fort is propagated by ſeed, layers, 
and cuttings. 

By Seed. —In March, or beginning of 
April, ſow the ſeed in a bed of light mould, 
half an inch deep; or to bring thern as for- 
ward as poſſible, may ſow them in pots, 
and plunge them in a moderate hot-bed, juſt 
to bring up the plants an inch or two high : 
give occaſional waterings all ſummer, and 
protection from ſevere froſt in winter; and in 
ſpring following plant them out in nurſery- 
rows, to acquire ſtrength for final tranſplanta- 
tion. | 

By Layers. —Perform this in autumn; 
chuſe the young ſhoots, give them a ſmall 
flit underneath, then lay them in the earth, 
and they will be rooted in a year's time. 

By Cuttings.—In the ſpring cut off a 
quantity of young ſhoots, plant them thick 
in pots, which plunge in any hot-bed, or in 
a bark-bed, juſt to ſtrike chem; they will 

| readily 


0 


readily root, and be fit to tranſplant the fol- | very 


lowing autumn. 

The ſecond ſpecies is propagated commonly 
by ' ſeeds: ſow them in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed ; when the plants are two 
or three inches high, prick them in ſeparate 
pots, plunging them alſo in the hot-bed, or 
in the bark-bed of the ſtove. 

PULMONARIA, Lung-worrt. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted perennials, medical and flowery 
plants, riſing with annual ſtalks, from about 
ten or twelve inches to a foot and half long, 
having oval and heart and ſpear - ſhaped 
leaves, and terminated by bunches of penta- 
petalous flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogyna. 

Charadfers.] CAlxx is monophyllous, 
five · corned, quinquedented, and anent. 
CoroLLA is mo lous, funnel-ſhaped, 
with a cylindric tube, and the limb half cut 
into five obtuſe, erect, parent ſegments. 
STAMINA, five ſhort filaments, having erect 
connivent antherz. P1STILLUM, a four-part- 
ed one filiform ſtyle, and obtuſe 
ſtigma. PExRICARPIUM, none; four roundith 
ſeeds lodged in the perfiſtent calyx. 

There are about fix ſpecies: ſome are cul- 
tivated for medicine, others to increaſe the 
variety of the herbaceous collection. 

The moſt material ſpecies are, 

1. PULMONARIA officinalis. 

Common Officinal Spotted Lung-wort.) Hath 
the root .crowned * . 
rough, white-ſpotted ves. upright 
ſralks near a foot high, terminated by — 
of red, purple, and blue flowers. 

It is cultivated both for medicine and for 
variety in the garden :—is good for diforders 
of the lungs, coughs, and conſumptions. 

2. PULMONARITA anguſtifolia. 

Narrsw-lcaved Lung-wort.) Hath narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, hairy, radical leaves; upright 
ſtalks about a foot high, terminated by 
bunches of flowers, becoming of a fine blue 
colour. 

. PULMONARIA virginica. 

irgiman Lung-wort.) Riſes with upright 
ſtalks about a Foot and half high; ſpear- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, ſmooth leaves ; and the ſtalks 
terminated by cluſters of blue flowers. 

Varieties.] With red flowers, — purple- 
flowered, white -flowered. | 

and May, 


All theſe ſpecies flower in April 
and the ſeeds ripen in June and July. 
are all perennial in root, which is of 

the fibrous kind ; but they are annual in ſtalk, 
riſing in the ſpring, and after having flower- 
ed and perfeCted ſeed, they decay: they are 
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bardy plants, and will 
where, but delight moſt in 
lituations. * | 
They are propagated by ſeeds and by part- 
ing the roots. | h X 
y ſeeds. —Sow them in the ſpring in any 
bed or border of common earth, and rake 
them in; they will ſoon come up, and in 
July or Auguſt put out the plants either 
where they are to remain, or in nurſery beds 
til} October, then tranſplanted finally. þ 
By parting the roots. — Autumn, about Au- 
guſt or September, is the proper time; but 
the ſooner after they have done flowering, the 
better; do not divide them too ſmall, and 
plant the flips directly, and they will flower 
ſtrong the following ſpring. A 
PUNICA, Pomegranate tree. 
Two ſpecies, of the tree and ſhrub kind, 
are the principal ſpecies retained in our gar- 
dens, one a moderately . fruit tree, the 
other a ſomewhat tender ſhrub, both of- them 
cultivated chiefly for variety; are adorned 
with ſpear-ſhaped and linear leaves, and pen- 
us fine red flowers. © x 
Claſs and order, Iceſandria Monogynia. 
Charafters.]) Calyx is monophyllous, 
bell-ſhaped, quinquedented at be. * — 
and permanent. CoROLLA, five roundiſh, 


grow alwioſt any 
omewhat ſhady 


* 


ſerect, ſpreading petals, inſerted into the calyx. 


STAMINA, twenty or more ſhort filaments 
having oblong antheræ. PisTILLUM, a 
germen under the receptacle, ſingle ſtyle, 
and a capitated ſtigma. PEerICARPIUM, a 
large, roundiſh, apple-ſhaped fruit, having 
nine cells filled with roundiſh ſucculent 
ſeeds. ' 

One of the ſpecies, Common Pomegranate- 
tree, produces a very large eatable fruit called 
a Pomegranate, though they feldom attain 
true perfection in this country. | 

The ſpecies are, 

1. PUXICA granata. 

Common Pomegranate-tree.) Riſes with a 
tree ſtem, branching numerouſly all the way 
from the bottom, growing eighteen or twenty 
feet high ; — narrow, oppotite 
leaves; and the branches terminated by large 
moſt beautiful red flowers, ſucceeded by 
large roundiſh fruit, as big as an orange, 
having a hard rind filled with ſoft pulp and 


numerous ſeeds. 5 | 
Large double- flowered, re- 


Varieties.] 
markably beautiful, —ſtriped-flowered. 

Theſe trees are deciduous, grow naturally 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where they 
ripen fruit abundantly ; in this country, how- 
ever, t uire a warm ſituation; and 


if trained againſt a ſouth wall, they will ſomes 
times 
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times produce full-ſized fruit, though it rare- | 
ly ripens with any tolerable flavour ; but as 
both the flowers and fruit make a fine appear- 
ance, a few of the trees merit culture in every 
good garden. 

They all flower abundantly in July, Au- 
guſt, and September, and the fruit ripens in 
autumn. | 

2. PUNICA nana. gi 

Dwarf American Pomegranate. ] Riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching four or five feet 
high, narrow ſhort leaves, and ſmall red flow- 
ers, ſucceeded by ſmall fruit; begins lower- 
ing in July, and continues till October. 

The firſt of theſe ſpecies is a moderately 
hardy tree, and may be planted for ornament 
- in ſhrubberies and other plantations for the 
beauty of their flowers ; but it is adviſable to 
plant ſome alſo againſt a warm wall and train 
them like other wall-trees; they will generally 
flower more abundantly, and have a chance 
to ripen fruit; it ſhould be obſerved, as they 
produce their flowers always on the young 
ſhoots of the year, ariſing principally from 


thoſe of the year before, it is therefore 


proper to train in plenty of the ſtrongeſt beſt 
placed ſhoots of each year, which in winter 
ſhould be ſhortened to promote ee ng 
ing a ter ſupply of young w in ſum- 
— gy - — let them be trained 
to the wall at equal diſtances, and managed 
nearly as directed for peaches and neCta- 
rines, &c. 

The double-flowered variety produces much 
larger and more beautiful flowers than the 
others; it is therefore in greateſt eſtimation 
to cultivate for ornament. 

The ſecond ſort being rather tender, it is 
proper to plant it moſtly in pots, in order to 
have ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter. 

Both the ſpecies and varieties are propa- 
| gated abundantly by layers; autumn is the 
propef ſeaſon : chuling the young branches, 
ive a little ſit underneath at a bud, and lay 

em in the uſual way, giving occaſional water- 
ings in ſummer ; and by next autumn will 
be well rooted, and fit to tranſplant in nurſery 
rows for two or three years, to get ſtrength, 
and then planted where they are to remain. 
Tbhoſe of the common fort and varieties 
may be trained as ſtandards, either as halt or 
full ſtandards, or as dwarfs. 

But thoſe deſigned for walls muſt be ma- 
naged accordingly, as directed for peaches, 
&c. as aforeſaid. ; 

PYRUS, Pear-tree, comprehending alſo 
the Apple-tree and Quince-tree. 

The Pear, Apple, and Quince, 
conſidered as ſo many diſtinct genera : but the 


— — 


were long 


] 


| 


| 


| 
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be/alike, have ranged them all as ſpecies of 
the foe . as ſuch we il alſo 


conſider them, and arrange them accordingly : 
they are all of the tree Lind, adorned with 


| oblong and oval leaves and pentapetalous 


icolandrous flowers. 

Claſs and order, 7coſandria Pentagynia. 

Characters. ]  CaLyx is monophyllous; 
concave, divided into five ſpreading ſegments 
and permanent. CoroLLA, five large con- 
cave petals inſerted into the calyx. - STA- 
MINA, twenty, or more, ſhort awl-ſhaped 
hlaments, having ſimple antheræ. PisT1L- 
LUM, a germen ſituated under the calyx, 
ſupporting five ſtyles, having ſunple ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh umbili- 
cated fruit with five membranaceous cells, 
_ having one oblong ſmooth ſeed or ker- 
nel. 


ble to the above characters, the Aa- 
lus, Apple-tree, and Cydonia, the Quince- 
tree, formerly conſidered as diſtinct genera, 
are, according to the Linnzan ſexual botany, 
retained. as ſpecies only of Pyrus : they are 
certainly all of the ſame family ; for, beſides - 
their agreement in characters, all the three 
ſorts will readily take by grafting and budding 
upon one another ; however, as the Pear, 
Apple, and Quince, have always been conſi- 
dered as diflerent ſorts of fruit, each ſort be- 
ing of a peculiar ſhape and property, and 
each comprehending many varieties, we will 
arrange each ſpecies and its varieties under a 
ſeparate head, viz. Pear Kinds, —Apple Kinds, 
—and Quince Kinds, all under the generic 


name Pyrus. 
Pear Kinds. 

1. Pyxus communis. 

Common Pear-tree.] Riſes with an upright 
large trunk branching thirty or forty feet high, 
in ſome widely around, x Teal more erectly, 
often forming a conical head; ovallanceolate, 
ſerrated leaves, and co us - cluſters of. 
white flowers from the ſides of the ſmaller and 
extreme branches, ſucceeded by large fruit ex- 
tended at the baſe; of different properties in the 
numerous varieties. 

The botanic deſcription is—Pyrus with oval 
ſerrated leaves, and flowers in a pedunculate 
corymbus. 

arteties.] There is only one ſpecies of this 
tree; but it comprehends almoſt endleſs varie- 
ties, all of which being of the above deſcrip- 
tion, and bear their flowers and fruit upon ſpurs 


ariſing from the ſides and extreme parts of the 


branches, when of from three or tour to many 
years old, the ſame branches and ſpurs con- 
tinuing fruitful a great number of years; the 
difterent varieties furniſhing fruit for uſe from 


botaniſts having diſcovered their charaders to 


the beginning or middle of July until May or 


June 
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June next year; which, according to their | Ned AMuſcadelle, or Fairefi Supreme.) A 
times of ripening, may be divided into three | middle-{ized, beautiful, red- ſtrĩiped and yellow 
clafſes ; Summer Pears, Autumn Pears, and} Pear, ſomewhat hrm, breaking juicy and rich 
Winter Pears; the Summer Pears ripening | flavoured ; ripe, the end of July and begin- 
in different ſorts from July until the middle or | ning of Auguſt. | | 
end of September, and are generally fit to cat D Pear, commonly fo called, but is 
from the tree, or at leaſt, do not keep. above | properly Cuiſſe Madame, Lady -t] A 
a week or two before they rot. And the Au-{largith, long, pyramidal, ruſſety-green Pear, 
tumn Pears attainpertetion of full growth in | tinged with brown next the ſun, having a fine, 
September and October; fome of which ripen | breaking, juicy pulp, of a moſt delicious rich 
maturely on the tree for immediate eating, in] flavour; is the beſt ſummer Pear in the world, 
that ſeaſon, others, being gathered, require to | and the tree a good bearer, both in ſtandards, 
lie ſome time in the fruitery, and ſome will | efpaliers, and inſt walls: ripe towards the 
keep rwo months: but all the Winter Pears, middle of Ange IP 
although they attain to their full growth on the | Cuiſſe Madame Pear, commonly ſo called, fre- 
tree by the end of October, vet in the general | quently called Windſor Pear, but is properly the 
part they do not acquire perfection for cating 3 A fine, large, oblong, ſmooth, 
till they are and have lain fome time | yellowiſh-green Pear, ſometimes reddened next 
in the fruitery to mellow, ſome one, two, or |the ſun, having a firm pulp tolerably juicy 
three months, others longet ; ſo that, in the and a bly reliſhed, though not high fla- 
difterent varieties, they attain maturity for | voured, and is apt to become mealy when full 
eating from the end of November till April | ripe ; but being a large handſome fruit, and 
and May; thoſe of each claſs having different | the tree a remarkable good bearer, it highly 
properties, ſome being melting, others break- | merits culture, as one of the principal ſum- 
ing, ſome mealy; ſome are hard and au- {mer Pears, and is particularly profitable for 
ſtere and can be uſed only for kitchen uſes ; | the ſupply of the markets, and for which the 
but our liſt conſiſts moſtly of eating Pears, | trees are abundant in the gardens and orchards 
with a few of the choiceſt hard Pears for bak-.| teveral miles round London, and in many 
ing and ſtewing. &c. though any of the large | other places: ripe towards the middle of Au- 
eating Pears may _ be occaſionally tor a tr Þ a N BE _ 
culi purpoſes, before they are quite ripe | ind/or Pear. large oblongiſh A 
—— of the fine 83 firſt obtam- | ſomewhat Fader wc the En at but 
ed from France they are ſtill continued in | generally more ſwelling upwards, of a green- 
moſt catalogues by the French names; ob- | ith-ycllow colour, having a ſoftiſh pulp, but 
ſerving that as the varieties of the fruit are very |ioon becomes mealy : ripe, middle or end of 
numerous, we ſhall only give a liſt of the | Auguſt, 


moſt valuable, arranged in three claſſes — his ſort and the former bear a great re- 
Summer Pears, — Autumn Pears, — Winter ſemblance to each other; but this is rather 
Pears. | | 


1 ſhorter and more ſwelling towards the crown. 
Summer Pears. Great Blanqueite Pear.) A large, roundith, 
Summer Pears are ſuch as ripen for imme- | yellowith-green, ſmooth Pear, having a toft 
diate eating off the trees, from the beginning | juicy fleih of a rich flavour: ripe, beginning 
or middle of July until the middle of Septem- | or middle of Auguſt. | 
ber, and continue but a ſhort time in perfec- | Little Blangquette Pear.) A ſmall, roundiſh, 
tion : ſome of the carlieft ſorts keep good only |{moath, yeilowiſh-green Pear: ripe, middle or 
a few dzvs before they become mealy and rot- end of Auguſt, Tk 
ten; and very few of the forts will laſt much | Early Rufſelet Pear.] A middle-ſized, ob- 
above a fortnight; but by having different va- | long, reddith Pear, melting and replete with 
rieties, the ſuccefion may be continued two | tugary juice: ripe about the middle of Auguſt. 
months or ten weeks, till ſucceeded by the au- Mkt Rebine, or Queen's Pear.) A (mall, 
tumnal forts, which will continue eating | roundith, top-ſhaped, yelowith-coloured Pear, 
trom the end of September till Chriſtmas. tender, ſweet, and muſky: ripe, middle or end 
Little Muſk Prar.] A tmall, roundiſh, yel- [of Auguſt. | f 3 
low Pear of a muſky flavour, valuable for its | Red Orange Pear.) A middle ſized globu- 
early perſection: ripe, beginning or middle of |lar Pear, reddened on the ſunny tide, the 


uly. other green; melting and richly flavoured: ri 

J Green Chiſſel Pear. A imalliſh, nearly ob- end * 7 ny 
long, light-green Pear, melting very juicy | Perfumed Pear.] A middling, roundiſh, 
and a e harman ripe, middle or ead | deep-re* Pear, ſpotied with brown, having a 
of July and beginning of Auguſt, =» melting perfumed fleſh : ripe, end of Auguſt. 


Orange 


EY 


Orange Muſt Pear.) A large, round, yel- 
low Pear, very good if eaten from the tree, 
as ſoon as a little ripe: it ripens at the end of 


: 


Auguſt. 
Auguſt 


e ſeaſon : ripe, end of Auguſt. 


Onion Pear.) A middle-f1zed, globular, 


brown-ſkinned Pear: ripe, end of Auguſt. 


Salviati Pear,] A largiſh, globular, flatted 
| llow to the fun, and 
whitiſh on the other ſide, tender and agreea- 


Pear, reddiſh and 


bly flavoured :" ripe, beginning of September. 
Red Admirable Pear.) A large 


ripe, in September. 


Summer Bon Chretien, or Good Chriſtian. ] 
A fine, large, oblong Pear, beautifully red- 


| uſcat, or Royal Pear.] A largiſh, 
E whitiſh- yellow Pear, breaking, ſu- 
gary and perfumed, and one of the fineſt Pears 
of t 


globular 
Pear, crimſon-coloured on the funny fide : 
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perfumed flavour: ripe, the end of September 
or beginning of October, continuing good un- 
til the end of November. 

| Swiſs Bergamat Pear.) A middle-ſfized, 
roundiſh, greeniſh Pear, finely ſtriped with 
red, melting and tolerably well flavoured: ripe, 
end of September, continuing in eating till No- 
vember. | 
Great Ruſſelet Pear. ] A large oblong brown 
and reddiſh Pear, ſometimes ſpotted, having 
a tender rich pulp: ripe, middle or end of Sep- 
tember. 

Brown Beurre, or Beurre de Roy Pear.) 
A fine, large, oblong, ruſſety, brown and 
greeniſh Pear, very melting, juicy and ſugary, 
and is one of the fineſt Pears of the autu nn : 
ripe, beginning of October, and keeps good till 
December. 


White Beurre Peay.) A large, roundiſh, 


dened next the ſun, and whitiſh on the other ſtop- ſhaped, whitiſh-yellow Pear, melting, very 


ſide, breaking and highly flavoured : ripe, be- 


of September. 


ginnin 
Roſe Water Prar.] A middle-ſized, globu- 
lar, browniſh-red, rough Pear, 5 
finely fla voured: ripe, middle of September. 
Summer Bergamot Pear.] A largeſt, round- 
niſh-ycllow Pear, melting and ſu- 


flatted, 6 
: ripe, middle of September. 


= 
f 2 There are two or three varieties 
of this ſort that differ in ſize, but are all of the 


Bergamot ſhape. 
range Bergamot how” 


flatted, yellow Pear, iſh next the ſun, 


breaking and replete with perfumed juice : 


ripe towards the end of September. 

Other Summer Pears are known by the fol- 
lowing names: Primitive Pear, —Cathanne 
Pear, —St. James's Pear, —Crawford Pear,— 
Citron des | 
— Muſkdrone,—Lammas Pear,--Lemon Pear, 
Green Muſk Pear, Long-ſtalked Blanquerte, 
Lord Chiney's green Pear, — Prince Pear. 

All the kinds of Summer Pears ripen on the 
trees fit for eating, bur ſhould be gathered be- 
fore they are too ripe. 

Antummul Pears. 

Autumn Pears are fuch that attain their full 
growth on the trees from about the middle and 
end of September till the end of October, and 
which after being gathered gradually mellow, 
and improve in flavour, and will keep ſome a 
month, others ſix weeks, and ſome two 
months or longer, being in eating in the dit- 
ferent varieties, fore in September, others 
principally in October, November, and De- 
cember. | 

Autumn Bergamet Pear.) A middle-fized, 
roundith, flatted, yellowrth-green Pear, faintly 


A largiſh, round, 


rmes,—Pear Piper, —Brute Pear, 


juicy and good: ripe, beginning of October, 
and keeps till November. 
Red Beurre Pear.) A large, oblong, red- 
diſh Pear, melting and very fine: ripe, begin- 
ny of October. | 

reen Sugar Pear.) A middle-ſized, top- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, green Pear, full of a rich 
ſugary juice: ripe, end of October, and keeps 
good all November. 
Meſſire Fean, commonly called Monſieur John 
Pear.] A largiſh, nearly round, ſwe ling. 
brown Pear, with a rough ſkin, having a 
breaking delicious pulp: ripe, end of October, 
continuing in perfection all November and 
part of December. | 
Crafanne Pear. ] A large, ſomewhat globu- 
lar, flatted, greeniſh- yellow, ruffety Pear, hol- 
lowed at the top, is remarkably tender and 


{weet, and may be ranked as the fineſt Pear 


of the ſeaſon : ripe, end of October, keeping 
good till December. 


Scan geg Pear.] A moderately large, egg 
ſhaped, duiky-green Pear, browniſh next the 


fun, is very juicy and agreeably flavoured : 


ripe, the middle and latter end of October, con- 


tinuing in tolerable perfection till near Chriſt- 
mas. | 


Verte Longue, Long Green Pear, or Autumn 


Mouth water.) A large, long, very green 
Pear, is melting and juicy : ripe, in October, 
and continues till December. 


Margquis's Pear.) A fine large, ſwelling, 


flat-topped, greenith- yellow Pear, faintly ſpot- 
ted with red, having a tender govd pulp; is in 
catmg in November and December, 


Grey Good-wife Pear.) A middle-ſized, 


roundiſh, browmih-red Pear, moderately ten- 
der and well-flavoured ; is in eating from the 


end of October till December. 


reddening next the ſun, melting, and of arichly 
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- Ronſſeline Pear, or Long-ftalked, late Au- 


tumnal Muſcat. ] A large, oblong, long- 
ſtalked Pear, reddiſh on the ſunny tide, is ten- 
der and of a muſky flavour: in eating in the 
end of October and part of November. | 


Muſcat Fleury Pear. ] A fmalliſh, globular, 


browniſh-red, long-ſtalxed Pear, tender and 
high flavoured: in eating from October nil 

Twice-flowering Pear-tree.) It often pro- 
duces bloſſom twice a year, the firſt in the 
ſpring, and the ſecond in Autumn, ſo is pre- 
ſerved in many gardens as a curioſity. 

Other varicties of 2utumnal Pears are—Be- 
ſideri Pear Dean's Pear —Vicar's Pear—Vine 
Pear—Autumn Roſe Pear—French Bergamot 
—Beurre Bergamot—Hamden's Bergamot— 
Brocas's Pergamot—Ganſel's Bergamot, a fine 
late Pear—Poire Pendar, or Kue ves Pear 

Chat Brule, or Burnt- cat Pear Auchin Pear 
Swiſs Bergamot—Longueville Pear Scotch 
Bergamot— Pound Pear, very large. 
All che autumn Pears ſhould have their full 
growth on the tree, but not hang till quite 
ripe, which is the middle or end of Septem- 
ber and in October, being their ſeaſon of full 
growth. 
Winter Pears. © 
Winter Pears arrive to full growth about 
the middle and end of October, and fome late 
ſorts the beginning of November, but do not at- 
tain maturity for eating until they have lain 
ſome conſidetable time in the houſe, ſome a 
month or fix weeks, others two or three 
months or more, before they ripen, as obſerv- 
ed below in their deſcription, fo that ſuc- 
ceed one another in perfection generally from 
about November December until May. 

By the Winter Pears being ſo long acquir- 
ing perfection after gathered from the tree, 
many perſons have thought them fit only for 
culinary uſes ; but moſt of the following liſt 
are very fine cating Pears, after having lain 
the proper time to mellow. 

St. Dai Pear. ] A large, long, yellow- 
iſh-green, extraordinary fine Pear, of the 
melting ſugary kind: in eating from Decem- 
ber until February. . 

Beſt Chaumontelle Pear.) A lar 
Pear, having one fide purpliſh, the other of a 
whitiſh-green colour, is melting, of a very 
rich delicious flavour : in eating from Decem- 
ber until March or April. s 

Martin Sec, or Dry Martin Pear.) A large, 
- oblong, ruſſety-reddiſn Pear, is breaking, 
ſomewhat dry, but of a fine perfumed flavour: 
in cating, end of November, December and 
January. | 
' Colmar 


Pear.] A large, ſwelling, flat-top- 


/ 


ge oblong 
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ped, greeniſh- yellow Pear, ſpotted with yellow ; 
is tender and exceedingly fine flavoured: in 
eating from December till January or Fe- 
bruary. | 

Spanift Bon Chretien.] A large pyramidal 
purple and yellow Pear, having many dark 
ſpots on the purple ſide; is a fine Winter Pear, 
ready for eating the end of December, con- 
tinues near two months. 

Virgoleuſe Pear.) A large, oblong, greeniſh- 
yellow Pear, ſometimes brownith next the ſun, - 
is an excellent fruit: in eating from the be- 
ginning or middle of December until the end 
of January. | 

| Danuphine Pear.) A middle-fized, roundith, 

top-thaped, ſmooth, yellowiſh-green Pear, 
having a melting, fugary, muſky pulp: in eat- 
ing the end of November, continuing in per- 
fection all December and moſt part of Janu- 


* + 


Winter Ferte Langue Pear.) A longiſh, 
green - coloured, ſmooth, ſpotted, exceedi 
3 Pear; in eating the end of December a 
January, &c. | F 

Winter Beurre Pear. ] A middling-ſized, ob- 
wm, erg red-ſpotted, very fine Pear; 
ready for eating in HMcember and January. 
Eßpine d Hyver, or Winter Thorn Pear.] 
A large, long, pyramidal whitiſh-green Pear; 
is melting, and in fine eating from December 
till February. 4 . 
Martin Pe or Lard Martin Prar.] A 
large, roundiſh, irregularly-ſwelling, ſmooth 
Pear, red on one fide, the other yellow ; is 
breaking and of a perfumed flayour : in eating 
in December and January. 
Winter Bergamot Pear.) A middle-ſized, 
roundifſh, greeniſh-yellow Pear: in eating 
from the end of November until the ſpring. 
Holland Bergamot.] A latge, round, green- 
iſh Pear, having a tender rich pulp; in eating 
nag ay + till April. 

inter Bon Chretien.) A very large, long 

pyramidal, -yellowiſh-green Pear, having of- 
ten an uneven ſurface ; is breaking, very juicy, 
remarkably ſweet and rich flavoured, and often 
proves the beſt Winter Pear in the collection: 
m cating from February till April or May. 
German Muſcat Pear.} A middle-frzed, ob- 
long, ruſſety-red Pear, having a melting rich 
3 in eating from February till Moy or 
5 . 


liger. 8 EX a 

Eee, Bergamot Pear. ] A large, roundiſh, 
flat-topped, greeniſh Pear, having many rough 
ſpots, is of the breaking kind; and is in eating 
rom Frebruary till April or May. 

Winter Rufſelet Pear.) A middle-ſized, 
longith Pear, red on one fide, the other of 


a greeniſh-yellow, is melting and agreea- 
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bly reliſhed : in eating in January, March, 
. | | 


St. Martial Pear.] A longiſh, oblong, 
ſmooth Pear, one ſide purple; the other yellow ; 
having a buttery rich fleſh ; in eating from 
February till May or June. . 

Cadillac Pear. ] A very large, roundiſh, 
red and yellow Pear, having a hard, tartiſh 
pulp, but is excellent for baking and other cu- 
_nary purpoſes: in uſe from November or 
December till May. | 

Union Pear, or Uvedale's St. Germain.] A 
large, long, deep-green Pear, reddiſh on one 
ſide, having a hard, ſour pulp, but is excel- 
lent fer bald &c. in perfection from No- 
vember or December till May or longer. 

Great Black Pear of Worcefler, or Parkin- 
fon's Warden.} A remarkably large, oblong, 
duſky brown, rough Pear, baving a hard au- 
ſtere pulp, but is very fine for culinary uſes, 
from November till March or April. 

Double Flowered Pear.) The tree produces 
double flowers ſucceeded by a large, ſhort, 
_ yellowiſh and red Pear, rather hard and au- 

— but is remarkably fine for baking, &c. 

Other different varieties of Winter Pears are 
known by the following names Good Lewis, 
a large longiſh Pear Ambrette, a large roundiſh 
Pear—T7hick-Aathed Pear, a very large round- 
iſh fruit Amadot, a middle · ſiʒed oblong Pear 
St. Auftin, a middling-ſizedoblong Pear-—Ruſſet 
Anjou, alarge roundiſh Pear —Seven-elbowed 
Portugal Pear, large and good. —Echaſſieri, or 
Winter Green Sugar Pear, a large, oblongith, 
fine fruit. Be 40 Caſfſoy--Tron- coloured Pear, a 
middle- ſized oblong fruit—Golden Winter Pear, 
a large globular fruit Villain of Anjou, a large 
roundiſh Pear onder of Winter, very large 
Chanuteau du Roi Bergamot, a very fine Pear— 
Carliſle Prar—Tarling Pear, amiddling, largiſh, 
very tine cating fruit—Carmelite, a middling 
' Toundiſh Pear for kitchen uſes inter Ci- 

tron Pear, for baking—Bl/od Pear, foi 
baking, &c.—Englih Warden, a large Pear 
for baking and other culinary uſes. 

There are many other varieties of Pears of 
leſs account, both of Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter kinds, that are unneceſſary to inſert 
here; and indeed it would be almoſt impoſh- 
ble to diſcriminate the various ſorts of Pears, 
found in the orchards and gardens in country 
villages, and about farm houſes, in different 
parts of England, &c. | 

But as the varieties deſcribed in the above 
three liſts having known merit, and are culti- 
vated in moſt of the nurſeries for ſale, by the 
names here prefixed to each kind, conſiſting 
of ncar fixty different ſorts, beſides the others 
briefly mentioned, are more than ſufficient to 
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furtiiſh the moſt extenſive garden with a co- 


pious variety of eating Pears almoſt the year 
round: and for culinary occaſions, beſides the 
forts particularly mentioned for that purpoſe, 
may uſe almoſt any of the large hard Pears, e- 
ſpecially of the autumn and winter kinds. 
| All the varieties of this tree are hardy, and 
will ſucceed in any common foil of a garden 
or orchard, both as dwarfs for walls and ef- 
paliers, &c. and in ſtandards of all forts; and 
in all of which modes of training they will 
bear plentifully. l 
And as Pears are very deſirable principal 
table fruit, obtained in ection ſeveral months 
in the year for eating, in the early, middle, 
and late kinds, and many ſorts valuably uſeful 
in culinary occaſions, ſuch as for bokiog, 
ſtewing, &c. and alſo for making the liquor 
called perry, every proprietor of gardens, or- 
chards, and other diſtricts, ſhould allot a cho- 
ſen collection of the moſt approved different 
varieties, more or leſs, according to his extent 
of ground; generally a larger ſupply in ſtand- 
ards for the principal production; and chooſe 
principally ſome of the prime ſorts for walls 
and eſpaliers, in which to improve the good- 
neſs of the fruit ; and in each order of training, 
have rather a ſmaller portion of the ſummer 
Pears, of the beſt forts, doubly more of the 
beſt autumn kinds; and a principal ſupply of 
the moſt capital winter Pears, all of which 
may be plentifully raifed by graftinz and bud- 
ding upon ſeedling Pear A, Quince-ftocks, 
as hereafter directed; and moſt of the forts are 


to be had at the different nurſeries ; and may 


be planted in autumn or ſpring, or any time in 
open mild weather, from the Wes end of Oc- 
tober or beginning of November, till March. 
In intending to plant a collection of Pear- 
trees, no time ſhould be loſt, when it is con- 
ſidered that theſe trees, ſuppoſe at planting, 


have two, three, or four years? old heads, 


ſeldom begin bearing till of five or fix years 
growth, and often in ſome ſorts, ſeven, eight, 
or ten, before the branches form their firſt 
fruitful growth, in any general production ; 
CO in ſome ſtrong thooters, worked on 
free or Pear-ſtocks, which are generally longer 
before they commence bearers, than thoſe 
grafted or budded upon Quince-ſtocks, by rea- 
fon of the latter being moderate growers, and 
the trees worked thereon ſhoot moderately to 
wood accordingly, and ſooner become prolific 
in natural fruit-buds for bearing; and are ve- 
ry often trained in dwarfs for wall and eſpalier 
trees, and ſometimes in ſmall ſtandards. 

But tor perſon ſtandard Pears it is moſt 
eligible to allot a principal ſupply of the com- 
mon full ſtandard trees, grafted or budded on 
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free ſhooting Pear-ſtocks, having clean fix 
feet ſtems, elevating the head at that height 
from the ground, and planted abundantly in 
ardens and orchards, &c. twenty to thirty or 
ety feet diſtance ; both of ſummer, autumn, 
and winter Pears, as betore intimated. 
Likewiſe, in wall and efpalier trees, worked 
both on Pear-ſtocks for larger expanſion, and 
on Quince-ſtocks for moderate growth, as 
may be required, it is of importance to allot 
a good wall and efpalier for ſome of the 
choicer kinds, both Summer, Autumnal, and 
Winter Pears, in order both to forward the 
wth of the fruit and to improve its ſize, 
uty, and flavour: a fouth, caſt, and. welt- 
erly wall are the proper expoſures; and it is 
eligible to plant ſome in each of thoſe aſpects, 
to vary the times of ripening, though molt of 
the Summer Pears will ſucceed very well in 
almoſt any aſpecl, and if ſome are planted alſo 
againſt a north wall they. will ripen later and 
continue the ſucceſſion of any approved ſorts 
longer in eating; but it is particularly nece ſſa- 
ry to allow all the fine ſorts of Winter Pears 
an caſt or weſt wall, or a well expoſed. eſpa- 
her, otherwiſe they will not perfect their fruit 
kindly in unfavourable ſeaſons; in eſpaliers, 
however, that are well trained, all the forts of 
Pears attain great perfection, and the eſpaliers 
may be arranged round the quartets of the 
kitchen garden, or in any other free fituation 
where the ſoil is of ſimilar quality. See Es- 


PALIERS. 

Remarking, that theſe trees, both againſt 
walls and elpaliers, ſhould generally be al- 

wed a great deal of room to ſpread, efpecial- 

the larger ſorts, grafted or budded on free 
ocks, for by having full ſcope they will ex- 
tend their branches horizontally, more than 
twenty feet on each fide of the ſem, and the 
whole will ſometimes form a ſpread of forty or 
fifty feet, with height in proportion. 

The above extenſive expanſion, however, 
occurs principally in trees as are grafted or 
budded on free ſtocks, i. e. ſuch as are raiſed 
from the kernels of any fort of Pears, which 
being ſtrong free ſhooters, the trees worked 
thereon ſhoot ſtrong and extenſive according- 
ly, but when worked upon Quince-ſtocks, 
which are of the ſame family, but very mode- 
rate growers, it dwarfs the trees coutliderably 
in proportion, as they ſhoot moderately in much 
ſmaller extent of growth, and ſooner form them- 
ſelves into a SEES ſtate, for production 
of fruit; and are more generally adopted for 
wall and eſpalier trees, than for common 
ſtandards, but ſome reject them as ſtocks for any 
general culture, on a ſuppoſition that the trees 
are not ſo durabye as thoſe on Pear ſtocks. 


- 
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Standard Pear trees, in ſome ſorts, alſo af- 


ume a very extenſive ſpreading growth in the 
branches, and ſome grow in a more upright 
wection; 1 have obferved an old ſtandard 
Pear that was advanced to a ſurpriſing magni- 
ude, both in the trunk and principal brane 
and of a ſtupendous height, and the branches 
of ſuch extenſive expanſion horizontally; that 
the lower ones extended ſo widely over ſome 
low cottages, they were. obliged. to be ſup- 
ported on ſtrong upright props; and the tree 
produced many Þuthels of Pears, annually, 
However, in all the methods of training 
theſe trees, it is highly requiſite to allow them 
ſufficient room to ſpread to their full extent, 
and their branches ſuffered to extend them- 
ſelves. always at full length; for Pear-trees 
ſhould never be ſhortened, except in the firſt 
or ſecond year, &c. to obtain a ſupply of lateral 
branches to form a more regular ſpreading 
head, as hereafter elucidated, becauſe as they 
always bear their bloſſom and fruit upon ſhort 
ſpurs arifing from the ſides of the branches, 
brit, however, towards the extreme parts, 
then by degrees all along the ſides almoſt from 


every eye, chat ſhortening would cut away the 


firſt fruiiful and thus by ſtopping theit 
progreſs of ting in length it w force 
out ſtron 


ſhoots from all the lateral eyes, and 
prevent their forming ſpurs or — at 
thoſe parts; but being trained at full length, 
they ſhoot moderately, and in two or three 
cars naturally form — ſpurs of from about 
f an inch to an inch or two long, the ſame 
branch and. ipurs continuing fruittul a great 
number of years. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that Pear-trees are 
generally ſeveral years before they attain any 
tolerable bearing ſtate, for the branches ſeldom 
begin to form fruit-ſpurs till they are from 
about two or three, to four or five years' old; 
at that age, however, they ſometimes begin to 
bear, but never any general crop till they aic 
eight or ten years old. 
Method of Propagation, and general Culture in 
the Nurſery. 
Pear-trees are propagated- by grafting and 
budding upon any kinds of Pear-ſtocks; alſo 
occaſionally upon Quince-ſtocks, and ſome- 
times upon white-thorn ſtocks, but Pear- 
ſtocks are greatly preferable to all others for 
general uſe, whereby to have large trees, and 
the Quinces for moderate growers. 
The numerous varieties of Pears having been 
firſt accidentally obtained from ſeed, andas ſeed- 
lings of theſe varieties rarely produce the fame 
forts again, the approved kinds are continued 
and increaſed only by grafting or budding upoa 


ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of any kind of 
| Pears, 
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Pears, as above ſaid ; or occaſionally upon 
Quinee-ſtocks, eſpecially far dwarfs of any 


ſort, as the Quince being a moderate ſhooter, 
as before obſerved, they moderate the growth 
of the trees grafted or budded thereon, to as to 


be more cafily * within a ſmaller compaſs ; 
and bear two or three years ſooner, more pro- 
literouſly according to ſize, and for the {ame 
reaſon, white thorn ſtocks: have been uſed, 
- but theſe, being of a- different fraternity, are 
not ſo generally ſucceſsful, and are almoſt 
totally diſuſed in the nurſeries, ſo that 
Pear-ſtocks are proper for general uſe, for 
principal large trees, both tor walls, eſpa- 
liers, and ſtandards, and Quince-ſtocks for 
{ſmaller growths ; obſerving therefore to raiſe 
proper — of ſtocks of theſe two kinds, 
leſs or more of each, as required ; effected by 
ſowing the kernels of the fruit of any ſorts of 
Pears and Quinces, the latter alſo by ſuckers, 
layers, and cuttings : procuring the kernels of 
the perfectly ripe fruit of ſummer and autumn- 
al Pears, the ſame of the Quinces, and ſow 
them in the latter end of autumn, October, 
November, or December, &c. or early in the 
ſpring months, in beds of light earth, covering 
them near an inch deep; they will come up in 
the ſpring, and in autumn, winter, or ſpri 
following, plant out a parcel of the ſtron 
in nurſery-rows to remain for grafting and 
budding, which after having from one to two 
or three years' growth here, or when about half 
an inch to an inch thick, or a little more or leſs, 
they will be of proper fze to receive the grafts 
and buds. | 

The grafting and budding them is to be per- 
formed in the uſual method, pertorming the 
grafting in the ſpring, and the budding in ſum- 
mer See GRAFTING and INOCULATION) : 
being particularly careful to procure the gratts 
and budsf mach trees as produce the fineſtfruit 
of the reſpective ſorts you intend propagat- 


ing. | 
Being, however, provided with the grafts | 


and buds, proceed to graft them, &c. accord- 
ingly for dwarts and {tandards ; obſerving, that 
thoſe deſigned as dwarts for walls, efpaliers, or 
ſtandard-dwarts, be grafted or budded near the 
bottom; and for half and full ſtandards, the 
ſtocks may either he previouſly trained up from 
three or four to ſeven or eight feet high to form 
a ſtem, then grafted near the top, or may be 
grafted low in the ſtock, like the dwarfs, and 
train the firſt main ſhoot for a ſtem the above 
height; all the gratted trees both dwarfs and 
ſtandards will ſhoot the ſame year, but the 
budded ones not till the n and when 
their heads are two years old from the graſting 


and budding, they may, it thought proper, be 
6 | 
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planted out for good, or remain longer in the 


nurſery, as may be convenient. 

Obſerve, however, that the dwarfs deſigned 
for walls, eſpaliers, &c. whether they remain 
longer in the nurſery, or are tranſplanted at a 
year old into the garden, ſhould have the firſt 
ſhoots from the graft or bud when a year old, 
headed down in March to five or ſix eyes to 
force out a proper ſupply of four, fix, or more 
lateral branches near the ground, to furniſh the 
wall and eſpalier with bearers quite from the 
bottom, and theſe will readily produce others 
to cover the upper part. T1 : 

But ſtandards, ſuppoſing them to be grafted 
on 85 55 ſtocks, may either be headed near the 
top of the ſtock, or permitted to run up, as 
the caſe may require, that if ſhortened it will 
force out laterals near the head of the ſtem, and 
form a more ſpreading full head; and if ſuffer- 
ed to run up with the firſt ſhoots entire, they 
will form higher, and generally more upright 
heads in the end; ſuch ſtandards, however, 
that are grafted or budded as low in the ſtock 
as for dwarfs, muſt have the firſt thoot trained 
upright at full length, ſix or ſeven feet high 
for a ſtem, if for Pall ſtandards, then may ei- 
ther top it at ſix feet height, to force out late- 
rals near that part to form a ſpreading head as 
aforeſaid, or ſuffer it to run and branch in its 
own way to form a more erect and higher head. 
All the headed trees, however, both dwaris 
and ſtandards, being cut down in the ſpring, 
will ſoon branch out from all the eyes imine- 
diately below ; being careful during the ſum- 
mer to trim off all A from the ſtem, and 
{uffer all the top ſhoots to remain entire, and 
they. will form handſome beginning young 
heads by the end of ſummer: and in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring following, they may have 
their final tranſplantation into the garden, &c. 
provided it was not done before heading down. 

But it obliged to retain them longer in the 
nurſery; let the whole have any requiſite prun- 
ing to reform irregular growths, and the dif- 
ferent trees tramed accordingly, agreeable to 
the form they are deſigned to aſſume, whether 
dwarfs for walls and eſpaliers, dwarf-ſtandards, 
or half or full ſtandards, ſuffering the whole 
to branch away at full length, not ſhortening 
any after the above general heading down, 
when a year old, except it ſhould ſeem occa- 
tionally neceſſary, either to reduce any caſual 
irregularity, or to procure- à more ſufficient 
ſupply of lower branches, after which, how- 
ever, no further general ſhortening thould be 
practiſed to theſe fort of trees, for after having 
obtained a proper ſet of regular branches near 
the head of the ſtem, they will readily furnith. 
n in their turn to increaſe the head upwards. 


| 


Their 


Their Tranſp/antation into the Garden, Cc. 

When the trees, however, are from one or 
two to four or five years old, from the grafi 
or bud, they are of a proper growth for r 
ing out finally; but it larger trees are required, 
thoſe ( ſix or eight years old may be ſafely 
tranſplanted ; younger trees, however, always 
ſucceed well, even it only two or three years old. 

The ſeaſon for planting them may be any 
time in -open weather from the end of Octo- 


ber till March; but if in autumn, or early in 


winter, it will be an advantage. 
They will ſucceed in any common foil of a 
garden, or any good fertile orchard-ground, or 


held, that is not copiouſly wet, or very ſtitf or 
ſtubborn, but moderately light and pliable, one 


good fpade deep, at leaſt, if more the better; 
preparing the ground by proper trenching one 
or two fpades deep, as the depth of good foil 
admits, either wholly if for a full plantation, 
ar only along the place for each row of trees, 
otherwiſe the place for each tree; or only, at 
xreſent, dig a hole for each tree at eligible di- 
ſtances. 
Firft, of Planting the Dwarfs, and their general 
: Culture. | 
The diſtance to plant Dwarf-Pears for walls 
and efpaliers is for thoſe on free ſtocks not leſs 
than twenty feet, but if twenty-five, or more, 
the better, eſpecially if lowiſh walls, &c. that 
in default of height, there may be tull ſcope to 
extend their branches confiderably in a hori- 
zontal direction, as they will etfectually fill 
that ſpace, or even much more if allowed it 
them ; but the above diftance appearing very 
conſiderable at firſt, and the trees hang lo 
wide having a ſtraggling appearance for ſeve- 
ral years before they approach one another to 
effect any uniformity, they are rarely planted 
at that diſtance, ſome ſcarcely half fo much, 
but ſeldom more than twenty feet ; however, 
it is of importance to grant theſe trees ſufkcient 
room; and the higher the walls the better, 
which is of particulat advantage to Pears, evi- 
dent by thoſe growing againſt the ends of high 
buildings, as . i extend themſelves very con- 
ſiderably every way, as before obſerved, and 
their branches requiring to be trained conſtaut- 
45 full length, in which they will emit fruit- 
purs all the way along their ſides; therefote 
they may be planted Sa twenty to twenty- 
five fect diſtance, and in each interval of twen- 
ty-five fect, may plant a cherry, or any other 
moderate-ſhooting ti uit- tree, to fill the vacan- 
Cy, and bear a few years, till the Pears advance 
in growth ; and according as theſe approach 
one another, cut the others away by degrees, 
ſo as at laſt the Pears may occupy the whole 


ſpace. Having, however, fixed on the di- 
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| tance, and the holes dug, and the trees read y, 


let them be planted in the uſual way, and all 
with their heads entire, at leaſt for the preſent. 
See PLANTING. 55 ä 

However, for trees as are dwarfed by graft- 
ing or budding upon Quince-ſtocks, fifteen to 
eighteen feet is their proper diſtance for plant- 
ing, either for walls or eſpaliers, and which 
ſorts are very proper for gardens of but mode- 
rate or ſmall extent, or any others. 

The trees being thus planted, their general 
management, with regard to training and 
pruning, 1s nearly as follows. 

Obſerve, in the firſt place, that if the young 
wall and eſpalier trees thus planted are only 
one year old from the graft or bud, having 
their firſt ſhoots of a year-old entire, thete 
ſhould in the ſpring be headed down to five or 
{ix inches, as directed in their nurſery culture, 
to force out lower horizontals ; but it they 
were previouſly headed in the nurſery, as we 
adviſed, and having thereby thrown out late- 
rals to form a regular ſet of horizontals, con- 
liſting of ſix or more regular branches near the 
bottom, they thould not now be ſhortened, 
but trained to the wall or eſpalier at full length 
horizontally, preſerving an equal number on 
each ſide five or fix inches aſunder, they will. 
readily emit a further ſupply of horizontals to 
cover the wall, &c. 7 upward, and at 
the ſame time, as being not ſhortened, they will 
gradually form — . — for bearing, as every 
ſhortening of the branches of theſe trees re- 
tards their bearing a year at leaſt; if, however, 
there 15a want ot branches, ſome of the mid - 
dlemoſt may be pruned ſhort, and trained to 
the wall or eſpalier. According as the trees 
ſhoot in ſummer, train in a farther ſupply of 
all the regular ſhoots in every part where they 
occur, at full length, unleſs it ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to prune ſome ſtrong ſhoots to obtain 
a greater ſupply of horizontals the ſame year 
in order to furniſh the head as ſoon as poſſible: 
at this tune, however, diſplace all fore-right 
and other irregular growths of the year, con- 
tinuing the ſupply of regular ſhoots cloſe to 
the wall, as they advance in length during 
their ſummer's growth. And in the winter 
pruning, examine the ſupply of ſhoots retained 
in ſummer, ſelecting all thoſe that are well 
placed and properly ſituated for training in, 
to increaſe the number of horizontals regular 
on each fide, which leave wholly entire, and 
at the ſame time tetrench any ſuperfluities and 
ill-placed ſhoots omitted in ſummer ; then let 
the whole ſupply of regular horizontals in eve- 
ry part be trained in ſtraight and cloſe to the 
wall and efpalier, horizontally and equally 


at fuil 


* both ſides of the tree, every branch 


length, 
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they will all naturall 


cauſe, as we before obſerved, their fruit-ſpurs 
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length, four, five, or ſix inches aſunder, as afore- 
ſaid. See WALL and EsPALIER TREES, 
PrvunING, &c. ; 

Another method ſometimes practiſed in 
training theſe trees for walls and eſpaliers is, 
that after their firſt heading down, and having 
thrown out ſeveral laterals, ſelect three of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt regular placed of them, one 
on each fide and one in the middle, nait the 
two fide ones horizontally at full length, and 
the middle one upright; next year the tree 
having produced a further ſupply of ſhoots, add 
two or four of them as ſide-horizontals, ar- 
ranging them on each fide of the ſtem as the 
two former, training the middle ſhoot ſtill in 
an upright direction; obſerving, however, if 
it ſhould not furniſh horizuntals low enough, 
it may be ſhortened ſo as to make it throw out 
ſhoots at any requiſite height, continuing the 
middle one always upward for a ſtem, and the 
fide ones horizontally for bearers. 

By either of the 7 bras methods of training 
theſe trees, continue every year increaſing the 
number of horizontals, till the allotted ſpace of 
walling and eſpalier is regularly covered with 
bearers at equal diſtances, {till continuing them 
all at full length in all future training, as far 
as the ſcope of walling, &c. will permit; and 

; Fan fruit-ſpurs at every 
eye, almoſt their whole length, and the fame 
branches continue in a fruitful ſtate a great 
number of years. 

In the general training of theſe trees, let it 
always be remembered, that the branches train- 
ed in for bearers muſt never be thortened, be- 
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being generally produced firſt towards the once 
extreme parts, then gradually along the ſides of 
the branches, of from two or three to many years 
growth, fo that there is no need of ſhortening to 
procure a new ſupply of bearing wood annually 
as in peaches, nectarines, and ſuch other trees 
as bear fruit upon the young wood only; but 
in Pears the fame branches not only continue 
for years in a bearing ſtate, but become every 
year more and more fruitful even to a great 
age, if not retarded and ſpoiled wlulſt in train- 
ing by ſhortening, as is very often the caſe ; 
for ſhortening theſe fort of trees, both ſtops 
their progreſs of growth and bearing, by fe- 
ducing the length of the branches contiderably, 
and cutting away the firſt fruitul parts, as 
they generally begin bearing firſt at or near 
the parts which was once the extremity of the 
ſhoots ; and by reducing their length it forces 
out numerous, ſtrong, uſeleſs ſhoots from the 

es below, at the places where fruit-buds 
would have been otherwiſe formed, and in- 
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at full length, and continued ſo far as the 
allotted ſpace will poſſibly allow, they not 


emit fruit-buds from almoſt every eye, and 
bear abundantly. 

When the trees have once thus filled the 
wall or eſpalier with the branches, they need 
but very little farther ſupply for many years, 
and that only occaſionally, according as any 


renewing with young wood. See PRUNING. 


to preſerve their regularity and bearing ſtate, — 
a ſummer and a winter pruning. 


May, or early in June, and rub off all the ſu- 
e wha and unneceſſary ſhoots of the year, 
and all fore-right and other ill-placed ſhoots, 
retrenching them quite cloſe, being careful to 
leave the terminating ſhoot of every horizon- 
tal or bearer entire ; and reſerve here and there 
a well-placed ſhoot towards the lower parts in 
particular, and where there are any apparent 
Vacancies, or at leaſt, it is generally proper to re- 
tain ſome ſhoots as above to train up between 
the mother branches, till winter pruning, and 
if then not wanted, can be eaſily retrenched, 
training them in for the preſent at full length. 

The winter pruning may be performed any 
time from the fall of the leaf until March; in 
this pruning examine the branches in general, 
ſee if they are any where too much crowded, or 
are trained irregularly ; and if any ſuch occur, 
let them be regulated as they may require; at 
the ſame time examine if there are any vacan- 
cies; and in which cafe train ſome contiguous 
 {hoots reſerved in the ſummer drefting, to ſup- 
ply the deficiencies ; all other ſhoots trained 
in laſt ſummer, not now wanted to ſupply any 
vacant ſpace, muſt be cut clean out cloſe to 
the branches, being caretul ſtill to preſerve 
the terminating ſhoot ot every branch entire, 
in all parts, as far as the allotted ſpace admits, 
likewiſe all the fruit-ſpurs in every part, and 
faſten in all the branches regularly at full 


length. 

But in winter-pruning old trees however, 
decayed and worn-out branches will ſome- 
times occur; be careful therefore to cut out 


training young, it poſſible, in its ſtead; like- 

wiſe, where any branch, either through ex- 

ceſſive age or any other defect, is become 

barren or worn out, let it either be retrenched 

to ſome eligible lower young branch or thoot, 

or may previoully have young bearers in 
ro 


training a year or two or more from the bot- 
99 toin 


ſtead thereof crowd the tree with a great re- 
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dundaney of unneceſſary wood, and but little 
fruit ; but by training the beartrs from the firſt 


only ſooner fill the ſpace of walling, &c. but: 


worn· out or decayed branch occurs, and wants 


But two prunings every year are requiſite. 


The ſummer pruning ſhould be begun in 


all decayed wood wherefoever it appears, 
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tom between the main horizontals, which js' 
cligible enough in old trees, when there is any 
apparent vacancy happening either by decay- 


ed wood or woru- out branches, and accord- 


ing as the young ones aſſume a bearing ſtate, 
retrench the bad wood, and tram the young 
ſupply in its place; in this caſe look always 
well to the bottom of your trees, and if any 
good ſhoots offer where there is an appearance 
of a vacancy like to happen, train them up 
between the main branches to be advancin 

to a bearing ſtate, to be ready when —. 

Where any of the choicer ſorts of theſe 
trees have, through great age or ſome other 
natural cauſe, or dy bad culture, become in- 
firm, their branches in general either in a de- 
clining worn-out or barren ſtate, or extend- 
ed long and naked, not furniſhed with bearing 
wood, we thould endeavour to renew them 
with young bearers, by heading the branches 
wholly down near the bottom in winter or 
fpring, they will break out in the old wood, 
and in the following fummer furniſh a large 
ſupply of ſtrong young ſhoots, which train 
agreeable to the rules before laid down, and 

will ſoon form a new tree, as it were, 
and bear plenty of good fruit. 
againſt walls and eſpaliers, they will require a 
general nailing, &c. let this always be done 
with great regularity, training all the branches 
horizontally as ſtraight as poſſible their whole 
length, at equal diſtances. See WALL TREES, 
EsPALIERSs, &c. 

As to dwarf ſtandards of theſe trees, ſee 
their mode of training, &c. under the article 
Dwarr Tx EES. Sp 

The culture of the borders wherein theſe 
wall and efpalier Pears are growing, 1s com- 
mon digging once every year at leaſt, and 
with the addition of manure occaſionally in 
common with the other parts of the garden; 
though if ſome good rotten dung is applied 
every other year, and the ground well dug or 
trenched every winter, it will greatly promote 
the ſize and perfection of the fruit. 

Planting them for Standards and general 

Culture. 

Standards of any forts of Pears bear plenti- 
fully in any open fituation, though the fruit 
may not always be ſo large and fine as thoſe 
of wall and eſpalier trees: ſummer and au- 
tumn Pears however ripen in great perſection 
on ſtandards; as will alſo moſt of the com- 
mon winter Pears. Obſerve, in planting them, 
that trees of from two or three to four or five 
years old, having tolerable heads, are of a pro- 
per age and ſiae for planting, and are preferable 
to older trees for any general plantation, See 


After each winter-pruning of theſe trees 
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PranTinNG. And that having been trained 
as directed in their nurſery culture, and formed 


heads, conſiſting of ſeveral branches, let them 
be planted with all their heads entire, except 
retrenching any very irregular-placed branch, 
but retam Al the others, and ſuffer them to 
remain at full length, and plant them in the 
uſual manner of tree-planting.' See PLANT= 


ING. | 
In their future growth ſuffer them to branch 


away as faſt as they are able, according to 


nature, and they will ſoon form large branchy 


heads, ſuffering all their branches to remain 
entire, and extend themſelves in length, and 
they will all emit numerous fruit-ſpurs, and 
bear of fruit. 

The general culture of full- grown ſtandard 
Pears, in reſpect to pruning, is very trifling, 
and that only required occaſionally, probably 
once only in ſeveral years; ſuch as the re- 
trenching any very irregular growing branch, 
ſuch in particular as grow croſs-ways- and 
greatly incommode the neighbouring branches; 
alſo to thin ſuch branches that are very much 
crowded, and confuſe the head conſiderably ; 
cutting out all decayed woodanderacicate ſuck- 
ers from the root aud ftem. See PrUninG, 
article Pruning Standards. | 

Where thete ſtandard trees are ſituated in a 
wert in which the ground is neceſſarily 

igged or trenched annually for the reception 
of the under-crops, and occaſionally enriched 
with dung, they generally produce finer fruit 
than in orchards, or other diſtricts where the 
ground is not in fimilar culture; though it 
may alſo be obſerved, that where the trees are 
ſituated in good ground, both in gardens, graſs 
orchards, or other compartments, they bear 
plentiful crops of very good fruit. 
Gathering and preſerving the Fruit. 

The maturity of Pears, after arriving to 
full growth, is generally known by their 
changing from a green to a yellow or reddith 
colour, &c. and by their frequent falling from 
the tree, and when with a gentle twiſt or turn 
up, eaſily quit their hold; but thoſe tokens 
are more particularly obſervable ina ſummer 
and autumn Pears ; Go winter Pears being not 
maturely ripe when gathered, often require a 
good pull before they quit the branches. 

Summer Pears ripen in ſucceſſion in differ- 
ent ſorts, from about the beginuing or middle 
of July till the middle of September; many of 
the earlieſt ripen all at once, as it were, and 
continue om but a few days, either on the 
tree or When gathered, nor will any of the 
ſorts kee good long ; and none of theſe ſorts 
ſhould hang on the tree till ſoft ripe, otherwiſe 
molt of them will be mealy wr inſipid; let 
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theſe ſorts therefore be gathered as ſoon' as 
they are arrived to full growth; and juſt begin 
to colour and diſcover. maturity, but. before 
they become ſoſt and mellow; obſerving that, 
for family uſe, they may be gathered from the 
tree according as attain perfection; but 
let the general crop of each fort be always 
taken down before they ripen fully, and la 

them in any dry room; none of the kinds will 
keep long, ſome only a few days, and ſcarcely 
any of them above a fortnight, though from 
different varieties ripening at different times, 


the ſucceſſion is continued for eight or ten | they 


weeks. 
Autumn Pears ripen in different varieties, 
from about the middle of September. till the 
end of October; ſome of the forwardeſt ripen 
eatable on the tree, others omg "em lie fome 
time after being gathered before acquire 
perfection. Let the different ſorts of this claſs 
of Pears be gathered according as they arrive 
to maturity: thoſe deſigned to ſome time 
ſhould be gathered juſt when have attain- 
ed full growth ; their maturity or full growth 
on the trees is known 4 their frequent drop- 
ing, and by their N the tree on 
being handled: gather in dry weather, 
and bh them in à dry cloſe room, or in baſ- 
kets, each ſort ſeparate ; they will thus gra- 
dually mellow, acquire rich juices, and deli- 
cious flavour. | mo 
Winter Pears attain their full growth on 
the trees about the end of October or begin- 
ning of November; but the eatable kinds do 
not acquire maturity for eating on the tree, 
nor for fome conſiderable time after they are 
gathered, ſome probably in a month, others 
two or three, and ſome more, and ſome ſorts 
not till ſpring following, and often continue 
in perfetion till ſummer, as is noticed in the 
deſcription of the different ſorts of -winter 
Pears ; but the baking kinds may be uſed any 
time from October or November during their 
continuance. . 
All the winter Pears however ſhould be in- 
dulged with as full growth on the tree as the 
weather will permit, even until the end of 


October or firſt week in November of the 


later kinds, if the ſeaſon continues mild ; 
be cautious, however, to get them gathered 
before attacked by much froſt. 

In gathering all ſorts of Pears for keeping, 
always chuſe dry weather, and when the fruit 
is alſo quite dry. | | 

The method of gathering theſe fruit is to 
pull one and one by hand, by * ago twiſt, 
or turn upward; and if they y ſeparate, 
it is a ſign of full growth, more particularly 
the ſummer and autumn Pears; 


| 


| 


bong parte | 
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cularly careful in gathering not ta bruiſe them: 
and let each ſort E kept ſeparate; | 
According as they are gathered, carry th 
directly into the fruitery 
intended for long keeping, ſuch as rhe late 


autumnal and all the winter Pears, ſhould be 
previouſly laid up in heaps, and covered with 


cloths, in order to promote a perſpiration, 
and diſcharge the watery moiſture; whack pre- 
pares them for keeping, as well as improves 
their flavour: this fermentation or. ſweating 
will be effected in a week or fornight, when 


cloth ; then let a quantity be depoſited upon 
the ſhelves of the fruitery, to remain for firſt 
eating, and let all the others be alſo diſpoſed. 
in ſome ſimilar manner, each: ſort: ſeparate ; 
it will then be proper to cover the whole 
thickly with clean dry ftraw, to exclude the 
moiſt air, &c. whereby they will keep longer 
and more effectually in good perfection: 
others of the prime ſorts for longer keeping 
may be packed in baſkets, &c. thickly 
lined within with ſtraw, then ſome thick pa- 
per; and having filled the baſket with the 
Pears, cover them down alſo with paper, thea 
a good thickneſs of ſtraw over. all, faſtening 
the whole as cloſe down as may be, tying a 
label, with the name of the fruit and tine of 
npening, to each baſket, and then place them 
in a cloſe warm room; they will thus ſucceed 
thoſe on the ſhelves for uſe, and keep good a 
ny ; and if ſome are alſo put into 24 
| 


earthen jars, plugged and roſined down perfect- 
y cloſe to exclude the external air, they will 
keep a long time ſound, eſpecially the lateſt 
ſorts, which will keep till May or June. _ 
They ſhould be 8 looked over, 
to remove all ſuch as aſſume any tendency to 
decay, before they ſpread the putre faction to 
the adjacent fruit; this ſhould be properly at- 
tended to at intervals, to thoſe on the ſhelves 
or any where in the open fruitery in particu- 
lar, as they are more liable to putrefaction, 
and can be eaſily examined; but thoſe packed 
up in cloſe baſkets, &c. are not ſo eaſily ob- 
ſerved, nor will they require it ſo often ; it is 
however proper, after ſome conſiderable time, 
to look them over. | 
Of forcing Pear-trees for early Produttion. 
rs in wall- trees are ſometimes forced by 
artificial heat in forcing frames, in ſome of 
the prime early ſummer Kinds, to obtain a por- 


tion of theſe deſirable fruit as early in the 


ſeaſon as poſſible, fuch as Jargonelles in June, 


their natural ſeaſon is not till Auguſt. 


This is effected by means of hot-walls and 
forcing frames; previouſly having ſome trees 
of the choiceſt early * Pears, ſuch as 

the 


rooms, where. thoſe 


ſhould all be wiped dry with a woollen 
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the Ja aforeſaid, trained in wall-trees 
againſt a ſouth wall, till advanced to ſome 
ſtate of bearing; and being then in- 
cloſed with glaſs frames, in the manner of 
torcing- frames or hot-walls, and having in- 
ternally either flues for fire heat, erected for- 
_ ward and extending long ways, or otherwiſe 
a pit arranged in that direction, in the inter- 
val between the trees and the glaſs work, 
for a bark or dung hot-bed; and that by one 
or other of theſe methods a proper degree of 
artificial heat is produced internally within 
this glaſs-cafe frame, to force an early growth 
in the trees inclofed therein, and forward them 
to early flowering. and fruiting; in which 
managing them in the common way, as other 
trees in forcing frames, whereby they will ge- 
nerally advance very agreeably in their early 
production, as ſometimes to ks ſome ripe 
carly in June, or fome time in that month. 
or this purpoſe the Jargonelle is one of the 
principal ſorts, as being the ſuperior of all our 
ſummer Pears, of a handfome growth, mid- 
dling large fize, with a fine juicy, rich pulp, of 
a Slows flavour ; however, any other prin- 
cipal early fort may alſo be admitted tor the 


ſame occaſion. 

Pyvxaus Mats. | 

The Apple-tree {Malus) being now con- 
fidered as a ſpecies of Pu, as formerly ob- 
ſerved, we have arranged it accordingly un- 
der this head, together with all its varieties, 
which are exceedingly numerous in the dif- 
ference of the fruit: ſome for eating, others 
for baking, boiling, cider, &c. and may be faid 
to be the moſt valuable fruit in the world for 
its various œconomical uſes, and long conti- 
nuance in perfection, which, in the different 
ſorts, is the round. | 

Chaſs, , «and characters, are the fame 
as the Pyrus Communis. n 

Of the Apple kind there may be reckoned 
four principal diſtinct ſpecies, viz. 1. Com- 
mon apple-tree, ifing numerous varie- 
ties of the fruit—2, Berried apple or Siberian 
crab—J. Chineſe apple-tree—4. Sweet-ſceyt- 
ed Virginia crab: of which the trees of t 
laſt three forts are cultivated principally for 
variety, and only the common apple in its dit- 


green, and 4s high 


PTR 


The varieties of this ſpecies are - 
amazingly great, in reſpect to the differences 
of the fruit; and the botaniſts contend that the 
wilding, or crab-apple of the woods and 
hedges, is the original kind, and from the 
ſeed of which the cultivated Apple was firſt 
obtained; whoſe varieties, no doubt, are mul- 
tiplied to ſome” hundreds, in different places, 
having been all firſt accidentally obtained from 
the ſeed or kernels of the fruit of various ſorts 
at different times in the courſe of a great num- 
ber of years, and the approved forts continu- 
ed and increaſed by _ crabs or 
any kinds of apple-ſtocks ; but although the 


Parieties.] 


| 


number of different varieties is very confider- 
able, there are not above forty or fifty forts 
retained in the nurſerymen's catalogues as 


principal fruit, which howeyer'ts do fuf- 
fcient to furniſh a ſucceſſional ſupply of Ap- 
ples all the The different varieties ar- 
rive to full growth in ſucceſſive order, from 
july till the end of October; the ſummer 
kinds, that ripen before the middle of Septem- 
ber, are many of them ripe for eating ithme- 
diately from the tree, and do not keep long: 
but moſt of the autumn and winter kinds, that 
ripen from the middle or end of September till 
the end of October, improve in perfection 
after being gathered, as they lie in the fruitery; 
and of the winter kinds in particular 
keep good many months, even until the ar- 
rival of Apples next ſummer. © 
The moſt noted varieties are generally known 
by the following names, &c. n 
Genneting, or Fune-eating Apple.] A ſmall 
Apple, oblong and roundith in different varie- 
ties, of — agreeable flavour, valuable for 
its early perfection, being in eating ſometimes 
in June, againſt a wall, but on ſtandards prin- 
cipally in July, and beginning of Auguſt. ; - 
Margaret Apple.] A middle- Brel oblong 
Apple, one ſide tinged with red, the other pule- 
ly flavoured ; ripe for eating 


in July and 3 0 | | 

ommon Codlin.] A largiſh, oblongiſh, ir- 
regular, greenith-yellow Roda, tinged with 
red, valuable for its early growth, being fit for 
| many culinary purpoſes, trom June till Auguſt 
and September, and is alſo a tolerable! good 
eating Apple when arrived to maturity; 


ferent varieties, as proper for general culture 
as valuable fruit-trees. | 

The ſpecies are, 

1. Pyrus Malus. | | 

Malus, or Common le-tree.] Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, having oval, fer- 
rated leaves, and ſeſſile umbels of whitiſh-red 
flowers, ſucceeded by large, roundiſh, and 
oblong fruit, concave at the baſe. 


ripens fully in Auguſt, becoming of a bright- 
yellow and red colqur. ' bt 
Kenti/h Caalin.] A Jongith;” 1 
lar Apple, excellent for culinary uſes, in hs 
guſt and September. 
Summer Pear main. ] A middle-{rzed, oblong, 
fine, red- ſtriped Apple, good for eating and 
culi uſes : ripe in Au and September. 
Scarlet Summer Apple.] An oblong, 11 
# Ie 


D 


red, beautiful. Apple, fer 
purpoſes, in Auguſt 
Summer Calvillg. ] A la Ene ſummer 
Apple, Peck 4 of uguſt a September. 
Yaz hl 19 ſmall, roundiſh, quince- 
aped, r 2 00 yellow Apple; Tipe, for cat- 
ing, in September. 


- and _kiches, 


REY 


Me Of 
guſt and September. 
Loan's Pear main. 
Apple, having one ſide fondly, 
other; variegated; alſo WIR red: 
tember and October, 
. Royal Pearmaing], 


7 


j'A middle-ired beautiful 
Fe in Sep- 


ripe. Ctober. 


ong, fine-red Apple, of a vinous aromatic 

be Tipe in aptu 
Ilie Autumn. Cale: le] Nee oblong, 
fine eating Apple; ripe in autumn, 
Golden Ruſſet.] A roundilh, middte-Gzed,! 
ruſſet-yellow, good eating Apple, with a firm 
acid pulp: ripe in Te 

Golden Rennette.] A . round- 
iſh, beautiful, red and dehon Apple, having 
a firm fne-flavoured pulp. excellent both for 
eating and baking, &c. 2 in October, and 
continues till ſpring, if packed up cloſe. 
Calden Pippin.] A ſmall, ro ahh, and ob- 
long, beautiful yellow Apple, firm, and 2 
mirably fine flavoured: fir in October, and 
may be kept tall 2 ring 

22 endu, 7 — Body.] A large, 
oblo andſome 5 e, red next the ſun, 
the ot er fide pale, and generally hangs dow n- 
ward: in eating in autumn and part of 


winter. 
Grey Leadington Apple.] A longiſh, iſh, mode- 
very bne Apple, 


rately large, greyiſh-green, 
being a moſt excellent table fruit: ripe in au- 
tumn and part of winter. 

Aromatic Pippin.] A middle-ſized, roundiſh 
Apple, one ſide ruſſet· coloured, the other ſide 
yellowiſh; is of an agreeable aromatic flavour: 


ripe for cating in October, keeping good a 


long time, 

2 olet a A largiſh, oblon "g Apple, 
one fide r the — variegated, having 
a_firm ſweet pulp, flavoured like violets: ripe 
in October, &c. 

3 Rennette.] A large, roundiſh, whit- 

reen Apple, having a firm ſugary pulp, 
ſk for eating, and for baking and 
Filing: r ripe, end of Aober, continuing good 
till January. 
ennette Griſe.] A roundiſh, middle-ſized | 


Apple, grey coloured on one ſide, the other 


' 


W 
; longiſh Apple rel, BN 


Rambourg.]. A large, handſome, 8 
red and yellow Apple: ripe in Au- 


reddened, the | 


= the 
4 Autumn 2 „ [ 
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wich yellow z zin eating. from Octobar | 


« 


FI 


riſtmas, or 5 

terſized. +4 
* 2 1 

rie and E is tolerable 

ing, but very. good f or, boiling: ripe, 2 

ober, continuing go winter. 


9 


Kentifh Ag 1A A large, oblon 


iſh-green Appl for eating, but pax 
cularly . 7 87 d the Liches® uſes, Fom 
October till ſpri 


IN onpare:! 4. Aren, . ** 
ſomewhat flatted, duſky. rufſei-green Apple, 
having a firm pulp. replete; with a ſharp agree - 
able Wes; a moſt excellent winter. fruit tor 


: 


J. 

Large Nonpareil. A large, round, k 

ruſſet and Nap ple; args cod, — 

fruit, but does not continue in Feen 

long as the common Nonpareil; 

from November or December till han ap 15 
Holland Pippin.] A large, roundiſh- ob- 

long, greeniſh Apple, * the eye pretty 


much . is a $, . fine fruit, both for 
cating eſtimation for cu culinary 

| purpoſes, ay er. until March or A- 
pri 


Manftrous Rennette.} A 55 large, 


oblong Apple, one fide red, the other. green, 
valued chiefly. for baking or bailing, in No- 
vember and ember, 


 None-Such Apple.] A — beautiful 


Apple, being finely tinged with red on one 
fide ; is highly flavoured, and excellent both 
for cating ul culinary uſes: ripe about au- 


tumn, and continues till the end of De- 
cember. 

Reyal Ruſſet.] A fine, large, roundiſh- * 
long, deep-ruſſet- coloured, rough Apple, hav- 
ing a ſoft, yellowiſh, pulp, of a mild flavour, 
and is admirable for all culinary. uſes in-parti- 
cular ; is in perfection from October or No- 
vember until Ap ril. 

Embroidered 3 A moderately- large, 
beautiful Apple, adorned with broad red 
ſtripes; is a middling fruit, both for eating 
and kitchen purpoſes, and is in perfection in 
winter. 

FFheeler's Ruſfet.] A middle ſized, round. 
iſh-flatted, ruffet-coloured, and yellowith Ap- 
ple, having a firm, briſk, agreeably. reliſhed 
pulp, both for eating and culinary uſes, and 


is in perfection all winter and ſpri 


Pile*s Ruſſet.] A ſmaller, Gund, ob- 
long-oval Apple, rufſet-coloured on one fide, 
| green on the other, having/a very firm fleſh, 
of a ſharp acid relith ; is by ſome eſteemed for 


eating, but is in high repute for baking, con- 
6A 2 tinuing 


cw de. * 


aud keeps till ſummer. 


Jongith, red, and yellow fruit Ma 
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tinving in perſeQtion all winter, until April 


or May. 


Pippin. A pretty large, whitiſh, 


very hard Apple, having a ſour unpleaſant 


, 


in eſtimation for 


Ip eaten raw, but is 
* ;on all winter, ſpring, and 


A very large, 


ion in winter, 


Kitchen Rennette.) A large, handſome, whit- 
ih Apple, in high repute for all culinary uſes : 


in perfection all winter. 


above vaneties being the moſt ap- 


proved forts, they are cultivated in moſt of 
the n for ſale. 
The 


owing are leſs material varieties of 
eating and culmary Apples mentioned in ſome 
fruit catalogues, Summer Ruſſet, a roundiſh, 
Tuffer-coloured Apple Summer Pippin, a 
roundiſh 
red Apple—Tranfſparent Apple, having a pel- 
lucid pulp—Virgin Apple, long and beauti- 
fully red—Aniſe Apple, longiſh, and flavour- 
ed like anifeed—Gilliflower Apple, middle- 
fized, and delicately reddened—Salmon Apple, 


i Ap- 
middle - ed, ridged, and 2 
i Pippin, roundiſh, whitiſh-green, and 
often cracked Lemon Pippin, ſmall, round- 
ith, yellow fruit—Aclemy Ruſſet, a round- 
iſh, rufſer-coloured Apple — Gray's Pippin, 
roundiſh, grey, and green Apple 
Winter Greening, a very large green Apple— 
Black Pippin, a large dark- Apple—Par- 
tridge Apple, a large ki Ap) 
Hay's Pippin, a middling roundith Apple 
ing, round, brown- 


s Pippin, a m 0 o 

Hh and wi Apple — Winter Pi 
in, 2 I ow. D. eig Apple 
, irregular, and r nped — Winter 
3 , a large, round, red Apple Cat's 
head A very large, for culinary uſes. 
Of the above, the firſt hve or fix ſorts are for- 
ward Apples, and all the others are autumn 
and winter fruit, and moſt of which may be 

uſed occafionaliy for eating and kitchen. utes. 
And of Cider A N 
— ſorts — Redſtreak Apple — Royal 
ilding — Everlaſting Hanger — Gennet 
Moyle — Whirſour Apple — John Apple 
Woodcock Apple — Heret ire Underleaf 
—whach, with many others, are well known 
in the cider counties, as Devonſhire, Here- 

fordihire, &c. 

To the above lifts may alſo be added the fol- 
NE varieties, being all off-ſpring of Pyrus 


yellow Apple—L'Api, a ſmall bright- | ſt 


PYR | 
that the trees produced fruit without any pre- 
vious viſible flower, like the Fig-tree, it ob- 
tained the name Fig Apple ; but the faQt is, 
the tree certainly produces flowers, that are vi- 
ible, which, however, are almoſt apetalous, 
or without petals, fo are not conſpicuous like 
thoſe of the other . r. but are, 3 
leſs, furniſhed with the generative organs, ſuc- 
ceeded b per fruit. ae. 

Paradiſe 


pple] A low weak-ſhooting tree; 

of a ſhrub-like growth, produces ſmall fruit 
of no value, ſo is retained in ſome gardens for 
variety, and is ſometimes uſed as ſtocks on 
which to graft other Apples, to render them 
of a very dwarfiſh growth, both ſometimes 
for eſpaliers and walls, or principally in ſmall 
dwart-ſtandards, to plant in borders, and for 
ſmall gardens, and for planting in pots for cu- 


rioſity. 
Dutch Paradiſe Grows a. little 


than the former, and 86 oſten ufed for 


the a ) 


ſtocks to graſt upon to-form dwarf. trees, as in 
the laſt-mentioned. + 


Wilding, er Crab Apple.] Ano oe 2 
more than _— e high, producing ſmall, 
roundiſh, and oblong yellow fruit, intolera 


bl 
ſour. harſh. and A ble to the taſte, 7 
are uſed only principally for ergy vetjuice. 
The trees of this variety grow wild in Eng- 
land, &c. in woods and hedge- rows, and are 
rarely cultivated in gardens, except for ſtocks 
on which to graft the cultivated Apples ; for 
which purpoſe they have great. merit,. as. trees 
fred on Crab- ſtocks are generally very har- 
* and durable; ſometimes, however, a few 
4. are introduced in the ſhrubbery planta- 
tions for variety, and are employed by the 
farmers for making field hedges, as being of 
quick growth, ſoon run up, and form a hedge 
expeditiouſly. See HBDGEs. 
Thus far terminates our liſt of the varieties 
of this great ſpecies, Pyrus Malus. 
There are,. however, belides the above, 
many other varieties of leſs value; but thoſe af 
Goo liſt are the generally known approved 
forts ; all the varieties, good and bad, are the 
off-ſpring of this one ſpecies (Pyrus Malus), 
the trees of all the ſorts having oval fawed 
leaves, and ſeſſile umbels of flowers, appear- 
wg in April and May, upon ſhort ſpurs on 
the ſides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded 
by fruit ſoon after, growing to perſection, in 
different ſorts, from July until the end of Oc- 
tober, as before obtexved;, thoſe, however, 
that ripen before the middle of September, keep 
but a ſhort time, ſome of the forwardeſt pro- 
bably not above a fortnight, others a month, 
or but little more; but the winter kinds con- 


Et Apple] Havipg bees formerly ſuppoſed RRR 


R 


if houſed in dry, cloſe apartinents, and thickly | 


covered with clean ſtraw to exclude the free 
air, damps, and froſt: and if à quantity of 
the lateſt are packed up cloſe in baſkets or 
boxes lined with ſiraw, to exclude the air, they 
will continue ſound and good till next ſum- 
The following ſpecies being alſo of the Ap- 
kind, are'retained in our gardens, ſome 

»oth for the production of their fi 


ſmall eatable fruit, eſteemed a — 
and for variety, and others principally for the 
er n, ·˙ Es 

2. PyrUSGaccata. — 5 
Berried. fruited Apple, commonly called Si- 
berian Crab. ] A ſmall ſhrub · like tree, branch- 
ing out low, growing about ten or twelve, to 
een feet high, in the different varieties; 
garniſhed with oblong, equally- ſerrated leaves, 
and crowded'peduncles, with pale red flowers, 
ſucceeded by ſmall berry-like Apples, of dif- 


ferent varieties. | 
Varieties of this are,] Common ſmall berry- 
ftiaped, yellowiſh and red fruit—Larger Ap- 
_ ple-fruited, of different ſizes; bigger or ſmall- 
er in the different varieties of the trees—Small 
red berry-fruited; all of which varieties, 
though denominated crabs, are agreeable eat- 
ing in autumn, and to ſerve to table in 


eat. ; | 
 { Americana) — American Berry fruited 
Crab.} A dwarfiſh tree, garniſhed with ob- 
long, ſawed leaves, and producing numerous 
fmall berry-like, red Apples; eatable when 
full ripe ; ſometimes ſerved in the deſſert for 
variety, and are eſtimable to uſe for preſerves, 
©. | 


3. Pykus coronaria. e 

ect=ſcented Virginia Crab.) Grows ten 
or twelve to fifteen feet nog, 1 with 
narrow, angulated, ſerrat mooth leaves; 
and pedunculated umbels of whitiſh, ſweet- 
ſcented flowers; ſucceeded by many ſmall 


a deſſert, both for variety, 'cunoſity, and to | ing 


ſerve a principal ſituation, as they will effect 
a very agreeable variety in their growth, flow- 
* and fruitin | 


owever, as Fair trees, it is eligible to ad- | 


mit ſome of the different varieties of the Sibe- 
rian and American Crab, diſpoſed either in 
the bordes of the kitchen or pleaſure garden, 


or both, for the ſake of 3 in the agreea- 


ble ſingularity of their curiouſly ſmall apples; 
the trees alſo appear very ornamental in bloſ- 
ſom, which is ly ſucceeded by a plen- 
tiful production of fruit, exhibiting an enter- 
taining variety in the autumn ſeaſon; and 
ma 13 trained both as eſpaliers, eee 
and ſmall ſtandards, and managed the ſame 
as directed ſor other apple trees. 
er the above three ſpecies, and their re- 
ive varieties, are propagated rafting, 
layers, and cuttings; and by all of Sich me- 
thods, the ſeveral varieties continued diſtinct 
in their reſpective iarities. | 
General Obſervations on the common Apple-tree. 
The trees of all the varieties of the com- 
mon Apple bear well in any mode of train- 
ing, ſuch as in eſpaliers, againſt walls, and 
all kind of ſtandards ; however are rarely 
indulged-with walls, as all the forts of Apples 
attain full perfection without that aid, the 
walls being commonly reſerved for ſuch ten- 
der fruits as ſtand more in need of their aſſiſt- 
ance ; in eſpaliers, however, it is eligible to 
have a collection of the choicer ſorts, as in 
this mode of training the fruit generally at- 
tain greater ion as to ze, beauty, and 
flavour, than in ſtandards ; but all the va- 
rieties likewiſe acquire good perfection on 
ſtandards of all forts, though probably in a leſs 
degree in ſome particular forts ;- and it is 
from co nmon high ſtandards that the general 
ſupply of is obtained for common uſe, 


round Crab Apples, remarkably {our and au- 
ter ; 


. 85 
Fariety.} Evergreen Virginia Crab. 
RUS ſpettabilis. | 


twenty or thirty ſeet ſhed with oval- 
oblong, ferrated leaves, and ſeſſile umbels of 
large, ſemi-double, red flowers, ſingularly beau- 
tif ſucceeded by ſmall Apple fruit, of but 
lake vehae.” 4: | 

The above three laſt ſpecies of the Apple 
tribe are proper to cultivate, ſome both as ſe- 
condary fruit-trees, for their. production of 


Ch. Wap 
Dares fares Chineſe Apple tree. } Grows| by 


In eſpabhers, the trees may either be arranged 
themſelves, or in aſſemblage with Pears, 
&c. alternately, to effect the greater variety, be- 
ing generally arrangedaroundthe auter bounda- 


[5 tor the ſupply of markets, making cider, 


ries of the quarters of the kuchen-garden, in 


the borders verging the main walks; but ſome 
may alſo be arranged in any other depart- 
ment, either for the ſake of variety or COanver 


nience. See ESPALIERS. _ © 
And in | common ſtandards they may be 


both diſpoſed in ranges thinly in the garden, 
and formed into according to .the 


fruit for occaſional eating, particularly the 
Siberian Crabs, and o plant for variety in 


ſupply | 


ts de- 


_ 
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ſopply required; and in ſome places they. am 
cutitateil iu hedge-rows of fields: aud in the 
cider - counties they plant. them out both 0 
owa, and in large fields, in wie 
ranges, to adrnit of having crops of corn, & 
bet cen; but in common n 
planted about thirty or forty feet diſtance, 

the ground 1 laid down in grats, 
SeQOrcuanDs.: 4 ian ne 
Dwarf ſtandard Apples 


- 
& 


einn 
> are ſometimes 
raiſed, a few for variety or cuxioſity, or. to 
plant in ſmall compartments, or in borders. 
and for ſmall, gardens, as before intimated; 
and it properly trained, will bear in very great 
perfeciion, in quantity according to their ſize 
of growth. Ser Dwarkr FREES. : |. 
| The mode ot bearing uf all the varieties of 


| 


0 


Apples is principaliy: upon ſhort ſpurs, iſſu- 
ing irom the TL: the branches of trom | 
two or three to many years old. as obſerved 
of Pears and plums, & c. fotmed-arſt towards 
the extrenuty of the two or three years' wood, 
then by degrees along the ſides of the branches, | 
provided the branches are always trained at full 
lengch, as adviſed for otheztrees that bear chief- 
ly upon ſpurs, as ſhortning promotes luxuri- | 
ancy, and. forces out numerous. ſtrong. wood | 
mots in the place where fruit, ſpurs wyquld | 
have been formed; but being trained always 
entire, they aſſume a moderate growth, and 
eit natural ſpurs in every part; and 
as the ſame. branches and ſpurs remain fruitful 
many years, determines,: that in the, general 
courſe of training and pruning theſe trees, we 
ſhould not ſhorten their branches, except oc- 
caſionally in the firſt. and, ſecond year, after 
grafting, if thought neceſſary, to force out low- 
er Jaterals to give the head its farſt proper form ; 
after wards, permit.the- branches to extend ge- 


netally at full length, both in eſpaliets, &c. | 


and all manner of ſtandards; and thus they 

will all ſoon form a bearing ſtate. 
Apple-trees often begin beari 

three years old, and at fix or ei 


at. two or 


in toletable plenty according to their ſiae. 
99 & Method of Prepagaution, . 


v All the varieties were firſt accidentally obs 
rained by rarting-them from the kernels, of «he 
fruit; but we cannot depend 
continue the ſatne ſort of fruit. 1 | 
- Grafting therefore is the mode of propaga- 
tion to' increaſe aud continue the diflercnt. va- 
rievies the ſame ; performing ĩt upon Crab, or 
any kind of 'Apple- ſtocks, raiſed from the ker- 

both for dwarfs and ſtandards ;. alſo 
upon Codlin and Paradiſe: Apple-ſtocks raiſed 
from cutting 
have eſpaliers and other dwarf trees, or for 


and layers, when deſigned. to 


6ned within a moderate 
deus ; ome forts of Apples May allo. be raiſed 


ſtocks tor the above purpole is the Crab an, 


f 


aforeſaid. 


tinve thety with ceftainty of ' the; ame kinds 


and moderate growth : however, as tothe Crab 
and Apple-ſtocks, the 


the kerhels of any of 


0 the graft, which is au eligible method for theſe 
will bear trees; but if the ſtock is to form the ſtem, they 


| 


R > 
ſpace, or for ſmall. gan 


by layers aud cuttings: particularly the com. 
mou; Cudlin, which may... likewilc. be railed 
from ſuckers, from the root and ſtem of ſuch; 
trees that are wholly of; the Codlin kind quite 
from the root; and as this tree is of very mos. 
derate- growths. it is-commantly trained in ſmall 
Gandards 06:two. os three, to tour or five feet 
ſtems, branching out above in full, but not 
in large heads; however the beſt general me- 
thod ot proppgating.al the other Kinds of Ap- 
ples is by gratting upon the proper ſtocks, as 


The method of .raifing tbe.different ſorts. of 


- 


Apple: ſtocks are -raifed. from: the, kernels 
the fruit ; hut the Codlig and Paradiſe-ocka 
mult be raiſed by cunings and layers, to con- 


y may be. railed-trom 
the ſoris, procuring the 
kemels in autumn dr winter, cyber from rot- 
ted fruits, &c. or from. ſuch as have been 
preſſed for. vexjuice and cider, clearing them 
from the groſſeſi of the pulp then ſow then 
in beds of light earth, moderately thick, ei- 
ther all over che bed, or in drills, covering 
them about an inch deep; they Will come up 
in the ſpring, when, if the ſeaſon proves dry, 
water them occaſion which will — 
forward, the ſeedlings and ſtrengthen their 
rowthz and in autumn, winter, or ſpring fol- 
wing, the largeſt may be planted out in nur- 
ſery rows, previouſly thortening their tap= 
roots, and planting them in lines two feet and 
a half aſunder, to remain for grafting ; and 
after having frum one to two. or three years? 
growth here, they will be fit for. grafting, par- 
ucularly for dwarts, or even for: tull and balf 
ſtandards, if intended to form the ſtem from 


will require three or four years growth, to 


riſe to a proper height, ſeven feet for full, and 


A 


upon feedings to }ſame as for other fruit trees, and ſhould be 


ur or fye for half ſtandards, [1.1 
The work of grafting. all the ſorts is the 


performed in March, either by whip-grafting, 
cleſt-gratting, &c. according to the ſize of 
the ſtock. Gaara. 

Having, however, provided proper grafts. of 
the different ſorts of Apples you intend to pro- 
pagate, then let thoſe ſtocks deſigned for 
dwarfs of all forts be grafted within ſix inches 
of the ground; and ſtandards. may alſo be 


ſmall ſtandards, as low as poſſible, to be con- 
5 9. 5 8 | 


| 


grafted: low, and one ſhoot from the graft 
trained up for. a ſem, or mah be grained an 


5 | « 
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tall fftocks, inſerting the grafts at five or fix 
feet high : or for low and half ſtandards, may 
be grafted at two or three, to four or five 
feet ; or lower for dwarf flandards: but al- 
ways graft the moſt abundant in full ſtandards, 
for the principal general bearers : the-grafts ot 
all the forts will ſhoot the ſame year; and by 
the autumn following; the trees having formed 
little heads, conſiſting of two, three, or four 
ſhoots, may then be tranſplanted finally into 
the garden and orchard, or may be retained 
a. year or two, or longer, in the nurſery, as 
occaſion may require; obſervitig, however, 
to traiu them for the purpoſes intended, ſuch 
as dwarfs for eſpaliers, &c. &c. and uprights 
for ſtandards, heading the dwarfs down in 
March following, within fix inches of the 
graft, to force out mqxe laterals below to form 
a fuller head, proceeding immediately near 
the bottom, ſo as to fill the eſpalier, -&E. 
equally with branches, quite from within fix 
or eight inches of the ground, regularly up- 
ward. But as to ſtandards, thoſe grafted lo, 
muſt conſequently be trained with one ſhoot 
upright, at full len 
ſix feet high at -leaſt, for full ſtandards, 
before it is topped; though if grafted on tall 
ſtocks of height ſufficient for a ſtem, the 
thoors from the graft may either be headed to 
five or {ix eyes, FT you would have them form 


a more ſpreading head, or may remain entire, 
and afpire more in ae and aſſume à more 
upright growth : in all the modes of training, 
be careful to keep the ſtems clear from all la- 


teral ſhoots, diſplacing all ſuch as ſoon as = 5 


appear, and encourage only a proper ſet 
branches at top to form the head. 


When theſe trees, however, have heads from 
one to two or three years old from the 2 
they are of a proper age for final tranſplan 
tation; though trees of four or five years old 
will aliq ſucoced very well, and even trees of 
E or eight years“ growth may alfo be ſafely 
tranſplanted if required; but younger trees 
generally grow better and make more progreſs 
aan. 24% 

The public nurſery-gardens are generally 
well furmſhed wick all the varieties of theſe 


trees for ſale, either quite young from the graft, 
or trained trees of ſeveral-years' growth, at ve- 
ry moderate price... 

In the choice of the different kinds for planting, | 
ſhould be careful to have a collection of the 
principal varieties, doth in efpaliers and ftand- | 


ards, in CE ö * mk mp to the extent 
of ground in the garde, orthird; Kc. as thie 
trees of the beſt forts are as eufily raised and 


cultivated as this mot indifferent; Mortins | 
generally à ſmullet portibn ot che fo 
1 ** 7 


mmer ag - eaety tes 
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kinds, fuch as ripen in Auguſt, to about the 
middle of September, for immediate uſe off the 
trees, as they will not keep long; a larger ſup- 
py of the autumn ſorts, and moſt of all of the 
principal winter keeping Apples: obſerving, 
in the ſummer kinds, it is adviſable to allot a 
principal ſupply of the common Codlin in 
{mall ſtandards, as being generally both a 
great bearer, and the fruit the moſt uſeful of 
the ſummer apples for culiriary purpoſes, from 
its young green growth in June or July, till 
its full maturity in Ay; and September, 
when it becomes alſo a good eating apple: and 
as the tree is a moderate grower, it admits of 
being planted in ſmall ſtandards cloſer of more 
abundant in a ſmaltextent of ground than moſt 
of the principal Apple kinds. | 
The ſeaſon far planting all the ſorts of Ap- 
ples is any time in mild weather, from the 
end of October till March; but if planted in 
autumn, or carly in winter, they will fix 
themſelves more firmly before- attacked by the 
drought of the following ſummer. 
They will ſucceed in any common foil of 


gth, for a ſtem,” five or] a garden and orchard, and in any free fitua- 


tion, except in low very moiſt land, in which 
2 apt to canker, and ſoon go off: in a 
pliable melo loam they ate getierally very ſuc- 
ceſsful : be, however, in no great anxiety 
about the foil ; any good or common middling 
foil of a garden, orchard; or field, not too 
wet, will ds very well; being properly prepar- 
ed, by 5600 franebing, — the rapes of 
trees are t ſtaud. 4 1 4 918 
ie of plantin#® them in Efpatiers. 
p Büfett Wieck ſhould gon at not 
leſs than eighteen or twenty feet diſtance ; but 
if twenty feet, it will be more | eligible, 


, | efpecially for trees grafted on crab or Apple- 


ſtocks, which being free ſhooters, their 
branches will readily fill that ſpace, However, 
as to trees prafied on codlin and paradife- 
ſtocks, fifteen or eightcen feet may be a ſuf- 
ficient diſtance; though the latter, in parti- 
cular, is foniettnes planted only twelve or fif- 
teen feet aſunder, as being a" very moderate 
ſhooter * it is, however, adviſable to allow 
every ſort full room enough, according to their 
growth, to have proper ſpace to extend their 
Franches always at füll length; obſetving, as 
the trees having been headed down i che nur 
ſery; and chereby produced ſaterals formin 
tolerable heads of ſeveral regulur — — 
they ſhould now be planted wich all their ſuid 
heads entite, only retrenching any very irte- 
euler growtti' that do not range confiltert 
with the intended form, and prune any broken 
rot 5 8 eapucious Hole 
t the above diſtances, proceed 
to 


Wich relpe&t to their general 


PTR 


to plant them in the uſual manner as explained 
in the article Plantivg, being careful to place 
them with their branches ranging the way of 
the eſpalier: then, or at leaſt, as ſoon as the 
earth of the holes and roots together are pro- 
per'y ſettled, let all the branches be trained in 


rizontally to .the. right and left, an- equal 


number on each fide, all at full length, Rve 


or fix inches aſunder; or if the tree is young, 
having only two or three ſhoots, theſe, ſhou 
be wn half way in the ſpring, to ob- 
tain a further ſupply laterals; and accord- 
ing as they ſhoot in ſummer, ſtill continue 
them along entire; at the ſame time train in a 
farther ſupply of new ſhoots, to increaſe the 
number of horizontals or bearers; and thus 
continue increaſing their number, every year, 
till the eſpalier is regularly filled from the bot- 
tom to top; preſerving all the branches at full 
length, as far as the allotted ſpace will admit, 
for the reaſons before explained, both here 
and under the article Pear ; for theſe and the 
Pear-tree require almoſt exactly the ſame ma- 


culture, in e- 
ſpalier trees, planted and trained as above ;, ob- 


ſerving, that as the ſame branches or bearers | 


continue fruitful many years, they muſt be 


continued accordingly, as long as remain | ga 


is order 


and obſerving in 


gular ones 
cant ſpaces, y in a 
of ſome beſt, well-placed ſhoots in different 
parts to remain till winter, ſome of which may 
be then wanted to fill ſome unforeſcen vacan- 
cy; clearing out all others at this time (ſum- 
mer-pruning) as Cloſe as poſſible. And in 
winter-pruning examine the branches in gene- 
ral, if any worn- out or decayed parts appear, 
now is the time to. retrench them, retaining 
young in their place; and if any Vacancy oc- 
cur, retain ſome contiguous young to 
fill it: and as obſerved of the pears, &c. 
leave ly a terminal ſhoot, leſs or more, 
to main branch: all others of the young 


er © 


trained. both to forward and improve the 
rowth, beauty. end flavour of the fruit; 
uch as genneungs—margaret apple golden- 
pippiug—golden-rennets+—pear-maqns, &c. or 
any other approved eatiag kinds, a tice or two 
of z ſort, where there is plenty of walling to 
ſpare ; and in which they may be planted and 
trained as directed for the eſpalier apples; and 
they will bear a plentiful production of good 
fruit accordingly tor earlier eating 3; eſpecial- 
ly it ſome are againſt a ſouth or ſouth-weſt 
or eaſt wall. 1 oh in 
As the Apple and Pear-tree are nearly of 
the ſame temperature, manner of growth, 
and mode of bearing, they require the ſame 


| 


culture; and having treated more fully on the 
Pears. in reſpect to pruning in walls and eſ- 
paliers, which for the general part may be ap- 
plied to Apples, we refer 0 that article for 
particulars. - See Pyrus Communis, Px x- 
ING, and ESPALIERS. - | 


hike hed ahead 
In the article Pear-tree, we gave ſome hints 
of another method of training in eſpaliers or 
for walls, which may alſo be applied to Ap- 
ples if any one incline to put it in practice for 
variety. is} % -b1 ys F (4 1 8 
Plonting themin Standar dr. 
Standard Apples may be plauted both in the 
rden and orchard : in the garden, however, 
they ſhould be arranged but thiply, to admit 
of undercrops growing freely without-inter- 
ruption by the. ſhade of their - ſpreading 


Obſerve to plant principally full ſtandards 
for the general ſupply, and half and dwarf 
ſtandards chiefly for variety, or for ſmall 
” The ſtandards having been trained in the 
nurſery with tolerable good heads, they ſhould 
now be planted. with all their heads entire: 
if any are intended for the knchen-garden, 
plant them at leaſt thirty feet diſtance; and 
for a full plantation to form an orchard, allow 
thirty feet diſtance every way. Open fos 
each tree a wide hole, trim any ſtraggling 
and broken roots, but leave all the others en- 
tire, and plant them with the uſual care, as 
directed in the article Planting; and as ſoon as 
planted, let every one be well ſtaked ro ſupport 
them firmly upright, and prevent their being 


i- ] diſturbed in rooting by tempeſtuous winds. 


| Sce OncHanD and PLANTING, &c. | 
Smaller growing ſtandards, ſuch as codlins, 
or other low ſtandards grafted upon codlin 
ſtocks, and dwarfs upon theſe or- paradiſe 
ſtocks, may, if ired, be planted only at 
fifteen. or twenty diſtance in the rows; 
and not leſs than twenty or twenty-five feet 


between the lines of trees ; though, if there is 
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room to allow a greater diſtance both ways, | by much better in- the autumn and winter. 


it will be the greater advantage, eſpecially in | kinds. TE OS. 
planting in , Kitchen gardens, in which it] Autumn Apples arrive to maturity in dif- 
would A proper to allow double that diſtance | ferent ſorts, from about the middle of Sep- 
between the rows of trees, of the larger | tember till the beginning and middle of Octo 
growths of theſe kinds. | ber : ſome being fit for uſe immediately from 
The ſtandards being thus planted with their | the. tree, others require to lie a few weeks 


heads entire, let them alſo in future ad- to mellow, eſpecially for eating: their full 


vance. with all their branches at full length, | growth on the tree is known in fome by their 
and, for the general part, take their own natural | changing of a more lively colour, ſometimes 
growth; and they will ſoon form numerous | imparting an agreeable ſmell, frequent drop- 
natural ſpurs in every part for bearing. ping, and on being handled, by a gentle twiſt 
With reſpe&t to pruning theſe ſtandards, or turn upward, they readil quit the tree ; at 
very little 1s conan and that probably not | which tokens of matureneſs, as they occur 
once in ſeveral years, which is only the re- | in the different ſorts, they ſhould be gathered 
trenching any very irregular croſs-placed | in dry weather, and carried into the truitery, 
bough, or reduce to order any very long | where, with proper preſervation, hereafter 
rambler ; or when the head is become greatly | noticed, they will keep a long time, ſucceed- 
crowded and confuſed, to thin out ſome of ing one another for uſe two or three months, 
the moſt irregular growth, likewiſe all ſtrong | or longer, in the later kinds. : 
ſhoots growing upright in the middle of the] Winter Apples attain full growth towards 
head, all dead wood, and ſuckers from the | the middle to the latter end of October; it is, 
ſtem and root. however, proper to let them hang on the 
As to half and dwarf flandards of theſe | trees till towards the end of that month, or 
trees, they may be diſperſed in different parts | ſome of the lateſt kinds evea till November, 
of a garden to cauſe variety, managing them | if the ſeaſon continues mild: but be careful to 
as the full ſtandards; they will bear plentifullv. take them down before attacked by much 
Dwarf ſtandards on the dwarf paradiſe | froſt; gathering them in dry weather, and 
ſtock, being very moderate ſhooters, may be | carry them directly into the truitery or any 
lanted in a little compaſs; and they are dry apartment, and there prepared for keep- 
ometimes planted in pots for curiofity, to ing as hereafter directed, whereby ſome may 
place on a table, amidſt a deſſert, with the | be kept found and good for uſe till next June 
fruit growing. Sce DWARF TREES. or July: Fr: | 
Gathering the fruit. In gathering all the ſorts of Apples for 


Apples arrive to full growth in different keeping, always chuſe dry weather, and when 


ſorts ſucceſſively, one after another, from the trees and fruit are alſo perfectly dry; ob- 
Joly until the end of October ; the ſummer | ſerve likewiſe in gathering Apples for the 

inds continue but a ſhort time, but the au- table, and all bind of Apples deligned for 
tumn and winter-apples will keep from two | keeping any conſiderable time, they ſhould 
or three to ſix or eight months, in different | be pulled one and one by hand. Where, in- 
varieties. deed, large quantities are deſigned for cider, 

The ſummer Apples ripen, ſome in July, or any other immediate uſe, they may be 
but principally in Auguſt and September, and | ſhaken down. However, all the fine eating 


are generally fit for uſe immediately from and culinary Apples for keeping *fhoald be 
the tree, both for eating and culinary uſes, | carefully gathered by hand, by a gentle twiſt 


though ſome of the forts are fit for kitchen | or turn upward, fo asto detach them readily 
purpoſes by that time they are half grown, or | without break ing the fruit-buds ; and as they 
before, particularly the common Codlin, | are gathered, carry them into the fruitery, &c. 
which boils and bakes in good perfection where, previous to putting them up for good, 
when quite young, and until full maturity: it will be proper to lay the choicer varieties of 
however, the tokens of perfection, or full autumn and winter kinds in large heaps, to 
growth, of the different ſorts of ſummer | ſweat and diſcharge the watery jaices by per- 
Apples, is by their aſſuming a li colour, fpiration, which both prepares chem for keep- 
emitting a K odour, frequendy falling ing and improves their flavour ; then, after 
from the tree, and by quitting their hold having ſweated a week or fortnight, wipe 
caſily on being handled. They ſhould then |them all perfectly dry, and lay them up where 
be gathered, and laid in ſome dry apartment [they are to remain. A quantity may be de- 
for uſe; they will not keep long, nor in- polited on the ſhelves and floor of the fruitety. 
deed is it required, for they will be ſucceeded: jaud cloſely covered oy a foot * 
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ſtraw to exclude the air. And it is proper to 

ck a quantity of the fineſt winter kinds in 
h baſkets or hampers, thickly hned round 
withinfide with ſtraw, covering the fruit 
down alſo cloſely with the ſame material, to 
exclude the N air as * as poffible, 
whereby will keep much longer in per- 
fection; mo ſome are packed — in large 
earthen jars, and cloſely plugged down, they 
will keep longer ſtill; for it is by me- 
thods that the fruit is kept fo fine and fair 
even until the return of Apples next year; 
obſerving, the drier and cloſer the room in 
which the fruit is depoſited in all the above 
methods, the beiter they will keep; being 
eareful to examine the it occaſionally, in 
order to pick out all that diſcover any ten- 
dency to corruption; thoſe in the open fruit 
are cally looked over, but thoſe in the baſ- 
kets and jars not fo readily, nor indeed will 
they need it fo much; however, it is proper, 
after ſome conſiderable time, to examine 
them occaſionally. 

In London, great quantities of the fineſt 
winter Apples are depoſited in the proper 
ſeaſon in the cloſe warehouſes in Thames- 
ſtreet, and other parts contiguous to the 


river, for ſale in inter and ſpring, many alſo | Qu 


packed cloſely in hampers and baſkets, &c. 
as aforeſaid, and placed in very cloſe apart- 
ments where but little air can come; where 
they are kept perſectly found and beautiful all 
winter, even until May, June, and July, ſell- 
mg them out to the retatlers, and we may ſee 
them in the fruiterers' ſhops, and in ſtalls in 
the ſtreets, excceding fine in May and June ; 
but, at this time, alter being expoſed to the 
open air a day or two, they ſhrink, loſe co- 
lour, and foon decay. 

It ſhould therefore be remarked, that cloſc 
packing theſe fruit, and keeping them in as 
cloſe apartments as poftble, keeping the 
doors and windows always cloſely ſhut to 
exclude the external air, damps and cold, 
is a certain method of preſerving them - long 
in full perfection; for the more they are 
expoſed to the air, the ſooner they will de- 
cay ; keep them therefore always as cloſe as 
poſſible. 1 

Quiuce kinds. 

Pyxbs Cydenia, Quince-tree. 

The Quince-tree (Cydonia) was long rang- 
ed as a diſtint genus, but is now a ſpecies 
of Pius. It is of the tree kind, of moderate 
growth, and deciduous; producing large, 
round, golden-yellow fruit, of a high fra- 
grance; but generally too auſtere and harſh 
» cat raw, being employed principally for 
culinary purpoſes. | 


PYR 


Claſs, order, and characters, the ſame as 
the Pear, &c. {Pyras Communzs.} * 
There is but one ſpecies, viz, 8 


; 


PyRus Cydonia. 5 
dona er Quince-trec.] Grows ten or 
twelve feet high, having flender branches 
and ſhoots, 


orming a low moderatel 
ſpreading head, garnithed with large, Goal, 
entire leaves, very hoary underneath, and 
large, ſclitary, whitiſh-red flowers all along 
the fades of the branches, ſucceeded by large, 
round and pyramidal, golden-yellow fruit. 

The botanic deſcription is, —Pyrus with 
entire leaves and ſolitary flowers. 

Varieties. ] There are ſeveral varieties of 
this fruit, but the following are the moſt va- 
luable forts. 

Apple-Quince.—A large, ſhort, roundiſh, 
apple-thaped, golden-yellow Quince. 

car- Quince. — large, pyramidal, or 
pear-ſhaped, decp- yellow Quince. - 

Portugal Braad-leaved Quince. —The tree 

is of larger growth, and with broader leaves ; 
pear-ſhaped fruit, having a tenderiſh pulp, 
3 8 bakes and boils to a fine purple co- 
lour. 
Eatable-Quince. — A middle-fized downy 
uince, having a tender pulp, of a milder 
eatable flavour than the others; more eſpe- 
| crally when prepared by baking, ſtewing, 
&c. to ſerve up whole. | 

Moſt of theſe fruit, though remarkably 
beautiful to the eye, are too harſh and un- 
palatable to eat raw; their chief uſes being 
for baking and ſtewing, to make marmalade, 
and to mix in apple pies, tarts, &c. to im- 
prove the flavour. 

The trees, however, merit culture in every 
curious collection, ſome for the fruit, and 
others for ornament ; but conſidered as fruit- 
trees, a few are ſufficient to produce fruit 
enough to ſupply a large family, and may be 
trained both in ſtandards ind eſpaliers to 
ettect the greater diverlity; and as ornamental 
trees, they are eligible furniture for the ſhrub- 
bery, &c. their numerous large flowers and 
golden fruit will effect a delightful variety; 
the flowers in ſpring, and the fruit in autumn. 
Voung Quince-trees are alſo in repute for 
ſtocks, on which to graft and bud Pears, to 
dwarf them for walls and eſpaliers. See Py- 
RUS Communis and STOCKS: 

They are very hardy, and will grow any 
where, but delight moſt in ſomewhat moiſt 
 fituations, and are therefore often planted by 
the ſides of ponds or ditches of water. 
* Method of Propagation, and general Culture. 
The trees may be raiſed from the kernels of 


the fruit ſown in auturan ; but there is no 


b | 0 1 


* 


depending 


PYR 
depending on having the ſame ſort of good fruit 
from ings, nor will they ſoon become 
bearers, b 
But the ſeveral varieties may be continued 
always the ſame by the propagation by cut- 
tings and layers; alſo by ſuckers from ſuch 
trees as grow upon their own roots, and m 
| Fkewiſe be propagated by 
mg upon their own or 
from the kernels. | 4 
The propagation by cuttings, layers, and 
ſuckers, ay be 2 in W win- 
ter, or ſpring. Chuſe young wood for the 
cuttings and layers, which plant and lay in 
the common method, and they will be rooted 


ay 
fring and bud- 
Pear-ſtocks raiſed 


by next autumn, then tranſplanted into nur- 


aſſemblage 


PYR 


form a head; and thoſe deſigned as dwarfs 

muſt be headed near the ground, and trained 
accordingly for eſpaliers, or dwarf ftandards, 
as may be required, as directed under thoſe 
articles, and by grafting or budding is effected 


on Quince or Pear-ſtocks, and trained as above. 


When they have formed tolerable heads, 
plant them out finally; | 

Standard Quinces, deſigned as fruit-trees, 
— be ſtationed in the garden or orchard, 
and ſome by the ſides of any water, pond, wa- 
tery-ditch, &c. as they delight in moiſture, ſuf- - 
fering the whole to take their own natural 
growth. 

And as eſpaliers, 


* 


N they may be arranged in 
with other moderate- growing trees, 


ſery rows two feet aſunder ; plant the ſuckers | ſuch as Apples and Pears on Paradiſe and 


| 


| 


alſo at the ſame diſtance, and here train the 
whole for the purpoſes intended: if for ſtand- 
ards, run them up with a ſtem, to any de- 
fired height, from three to five or fix feet, 
then encourage them to branch out at top, to 


| 
| 


Qumnce-flacks, Cherries, &c. and train them 

as directed for Apples and Pears in eſpaliers. 
In ſhrubberies they may be planted either 

as full or low ſtandards, and permit them to 


take their own way of growth. 


QUE 
UERCUS, Oak-tree. 


0, This famous genus compriſes a noble 
colſſection of moſt eminent foreſt and orna- 
mental trees, both deciduous and evergreen 
kinds, obtaining in ſtature from twenty to near 
a hundred feet, in different ſpecies, garniſhed 
with oblong and moſtly ſinuated leaves, and 
moncecious apetalous flowers, of little appear- 
ance, ſucceeded by oval nuts, called acorns. 
Claſs and order, Monæcia Polyandria. 
Charafters.] CALYx, male and female, 
flowers ſeparate on the ſame plant ; the males 
diſpoſed in loſe amentums, each floret havin 
a monophyllous four or five-parted calyx ; — 
the females fitting cloſe to the buds, have mo- 
nophyllous, hemiſpherical, coriaceous, rough, 
entire cups. Cool A, no petals. STAMI- 
NA, many ſhort filaments in the males, hav- 
ing didymous antheræ. PrSTILLUM, a ſmall 
oval germen in the females, quinquefid ſtyles, 
and ſimple permanent ftigmas, PERICAR- 
PIUM, none ; the ſeed, an oval nut or acorn, 
with a leathery unilocular ſhell, is fixed by 
its baſe into the calyx. 
+ There are about fourteen 


ſpecies in our 


nurſeries and plantations, nine deciduous, and 


3 


QUE 


ti ve evergreen kinds; but the Common Eng- 
Ji Oak is the glory of the collection, for its 
ſuperior growth, and great Worth and value, 
as a timber- tree, for bulk, /{trength, and du- 
ration. Several of the other ſpecies have alſo 
their ſhare of merit, ſome as foreſt-trees, others 
to divertify ornamental plantations. 
Deciduous Kinds. 

Under this head, Deciduous Oaks, is com- 
prifed the common Oak of our woods and 
toreſts, and ſeveral ſpecies of North Americe, 
and ſome foreign parts of Europe, as France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, as expreſſed in their 
titles; all of which are of the tree kind, de- 
ciduous, and of hardy growth. | 

1. Quercus Robur. 

Common Engliſt Oak.] Grows from about 
ſixty or ſeventy to a hundred feet high, with 
an 8 large trunk, and monſtrous 
ſpreading head, oblong leaves, broadeſt to- 
wards the top, the edges acutely ſinuated, 
having the angles obtuſe. 

Varietics,] Striped-leaved Oak, having the 


: 


leaves tinely ſtriped with white, Dwarf Ok. 
| 6B 2 This 


— 
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This ſpecics grows in great abundance all 
over England. in woods, toreſts, and hedge- 
rows ; is naturally of an amazing large growth, 
there being accounts of ſome above an hun- 
dred feet ſtature, with wonderful large trunks 
and ſpreading heads, and is ſuppoſed will con- 
tinue its growth many centuries. 

2. Quercus Prinus. i | 

Cheſnut-leaved American Oak.) Grows * 
or fixty feet high ; having large, oblong-oval, 
ſmooth leaves, pointed both ways, the edges 
ſinuated-ſerrated, with the ſinuſes uniformly 
round. | 

Parieties.} With oval leaves—with oblong 
leaves. 

1 4 cus Phellss. 

illow-leaved American Oak.) Grows 
forty or fifty feet high, having long, narrow, 
ſmooth, entire leaves like tho of willow. 

Farieties.}] Dwarf Willow-leaved Oak, 
with ſhort leaves variable leaved. 

4. Quercvs albs. 

White Virginian Oak.) Grows thirty or 
forty feet high, having a whitiſh bark, long, 
obliquely-pinnatifid, rr leaves, the 
ſinuſes and angles obtuſe. 

5. Quercus nigra. 

Black Virginian Oak.) Grows thirty or 
forty ſeet high, having a dark-coloured bark, 
large, wedge-ſhaped, flightly-trilobated leaves. 

QUERCUS rubra. 

Red Virginian Oak.) Grows about fi 
feet high, having a dark-greyith bark, long 
obtuſely- ſinuated leaves, with the ſinuſes ter- 
minated by briſtly points, and have ſometimes 
red ſpotted veins, but ly dying in au- 
turan to a reddiſh colour, remaining on 
trees late in the ſeaſon. 

Varieties.] Wich broad leaves—with ſcar- 
let leaves. | 

7. Quzexcvs Eſculus. 

Cut-leaved Italian Oak.} Grows about 

thirty feet high, having a purpliſh bark, oblong, 
| „ ooth leaves, and 
long, flender, cloſe · ſitting acoras in very large 
cups. | 

8. Quercus ils. 

Large prickls 5 Spaniſh Oak.) Grows 
ſeventy or eighty feet high, or more, with a 
very large trunk, and widely ſpreading head, 
hav1 
&eply-ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, the ſerratures 
repand and bowed backward, and large acorns 
placed in fingularly large prickly cups. 

This is a noble ſpecies, almoſt 
growth to our common Engliſh Oak. 

9. Quercus Cerris. 


maller prickly-cupped; or Turkey Oak. 


* 


- 
in 


a whitiſh bark, large, oblong- oval, 


Jjn fix or ſeven years, fit for barking, having. 


F 


eve 


ſhaped, pinnatifid-tranſverſely-jagged leaves, 
downy underneath, od Baaller acorns, placed 
in prickly cups. | | 
7 arieties.] With rough leaves—with nar- 
row leaves. tet 4 
| All the above ſpecies of deciduous Oak 
may be cultivated both as foreſt-trees and in 
diverſifying large ornamental plantations ; as 
timber or ap pain however, is their prin- 
cipal merit, but the Engliſh Oak claims the 
preference for ral ute, as the moſt valu- 
able for timber; and ſhould raiſe .a greater 
quantity of it accordingly. f 

They are all eaſily raiſed from ſeed, i. e. 
the acorns, ſown in the autumn an inch or two 
deep. See their Propagation. | 

_ Evergreen kinds. 

Of evergreen Oaks there are five ſpecies— 
Common evergreen Qak—Holly-leaved Oak 
Cork-tree— Scarlet Oak—-and Moluccan 
or Live Oak; ſome as timber-trees, vthers for 
ornament, all of which retain their leaves the 
year round; are originally of foreign growth, 
moſtly from the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 
one from America, but have been long in the 
Engliſh gardens as ornamental trees, and ſome 
are arrived to a conſiderable growth, they be- 
ing all very hardy, and proſper in any open 
gro | 

10. Quercus Jex. = 

Common Evergreen Oak.) Grows forty or 
fifty feet high, having a ſmooth bark, oval 


a — undivided, denticulate-ſerrated, 
eue g eaves, downy and whitiſh under- 
neath. 


Varieties.] Broad- lea ved. Narrow-leaved, 
and with ſometimes both ſorts, and other dit- 
ferent ſhaped leaves on the fame tree; alſo. 
ſometimes with ſawed and prickly, leaves. 

11. Quercus gramuntia. 
Montpelier Holly-leaved evergreen Oak.} 
Grows forty or fifty feet high; oblong-oval, . 
cloſc-ſitting, ſinuated, fpinous leaves, downy . 
underneath, bearing a reſemblance to the 
leaves of holly. | 

12. Quercus Saber. | 

(Suber}—or Cork-tree.) Grows thirty or. 
forty feet high, having a thick, rough, fun- 
gous, cleft bark, oblong-oval, undivided, ſer - 
rated leaves, downy underneath. 
This ſpecies furniſhes that uſeful material 
Cork ; it being the bark of the tree, which 
becoming .of a thick fungous nature, under 
which, at the ſame time, is formed a new 
bark ; and the old being detached for uſe, the 
tree ſtill lives, and the fucceeding young bark 
becomes alſo of the ſame thick ſpongy nature 


Grows thirty or forty feet high, oblong, lyre- 


likewiſe another frelh bark forming under it, 
becoming 


QUE 
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becoming Cork, like the others; in the like | ſuppoſed will ſtand one thouſand years before 


period of time; and in this manaer theſe trees 
wonderfully furniſh-the Cork for our uſe, and 
of which are made the corks for bottles, bung 
for barrels, and numerous other uſeful articles. 
The tree grows in great plenty in Spain and 
Portugal, and- from which countries we re- 
ecive 1. lens an 

13. Qyxxcus ceccifera. 

7 hw or . Oak.] Grows 
fourteen or fifteen ſeet high, branching 
bottom upward, in a buſhy growth; large, oval, 
undivided, indented-ſpinous leaves; and pro- 


ducing ſmall glandular excreſcencies, called 
to the tanners for tanning leather ; and * | 
e in 


kermes or ſcarlet grain, uſed by dyers. 

The ſmall ſcarlet glands, found on this tree, 
are produced by the effect of certain inſects 
depoſiting their eggs betwixt the bark of the 
branches and leaves, cauſes an extravaſation of 
the ſap, and forms the excreſcence or ſubſtance 
in queſtion, which being dried, is the kermes 
carlet paſtel. 

14, QUERCUS molucca. | 
Alolueca Oak, commonly called American 
Live Oak.] Grows about forty feet high, 
having oyal-ſpear-ſhaped, ſinooth, entire leaves, 
and ſmall, oblong, eatable acorns: 

All the above fourteen ſpecies of Quercus 
produce flowers annually in the ſpring, about 
April and May, of a yellowiſh colour, but 
make no ornamental appearance, and are 
males and females ſepa rate in the ſame tree; 
the males being in looſe amentums, and the 
females fitting cloſe to the buds in thick lea- 
thery $24, ee calyxes, ſucceeded by the 
fruit or acorns, which are oval nuts fixed by 
their baſe into rough permanent cups, moſt- 
lv ſitting quite 5 0 and ſome on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, ripening in autumn, which in the com- 
mon Engliſh Oak is in great abundance, and 
often in tolerable plenty on ſome of the other 
ſorts ; thoſe of all the kinds ſerve for propa- 
gating their reſpective ſpecies ; they are alſo 
excellent food for ſwine and deer, the common 
Oak in particular from its great abundance. 

Oak-trees, of all the above ſorts, may be 
employed in gardening, to diverify large or- 
namental plantations in out-grounds, and in 
torming clumps in. ſpacious lawns, parks, 
and other extenſive opens; the evergreen 
kinds in particular have great merit for all or- 
namental purpoſcs in pleaſure- ground planta- 
tions. 

But all the larger growing kinds, both de- 
ciduous and evergreens, demand eſteem alſo 
as firſt-rate foreſt-trees for their timber: the 
Engliſh Oak, however, claims precedence as 
a timber-tree, for its prodigious height and 
dulk, and ſuperior worth of its vo and 15 


In 
or 


| 


it totally decays, ſo is ſingularly valuable for 


all ſtrong and durable purpoſes, ſuch as ſhip- 
building, ſome parts of houſe-building, park- 
paling, poſts, railing, and innumera 
uſes. But all the other large-growing Oaks 
may likewiſe be introduced in foreſt tree plan- 
tations ; for Oaks in prove valuable 


timber, and of all others the moſt durable; 
and beſides their value as timber-trees, their 
from the 


annual crops of acorns prove moſt excellent 


food for fattening hogs and deer; and when 


the trees are felled for uſe, their bark, being 


tripped off, proves a molt valuable materi 


having ſerved that purpoſe, is of 
bark hot- com- 
being the moſt eligi- 


gardening for makin 


monly called bark - 


ble kind of hot- beds for the culture of the pine- - 


apple, and all other tender exotics of the hot 


houſe temperature, Oaks, therefore, being 
of ſuch ſuperior value, every poſſeſſor of 


effected by ſowing the acorns cither 1n a nur- 
ſery, and the plants tranſplanted where they 


| 
TREES. 


ſoil. and. open ſituation, though in a loam 
ſoil they are generally more remarkably pro- 


ſperous; however, there are but few foils in 


which Oaks will not grow; they will even 
thrive tolerably 
clayey land, as may be obſerved in many parts: 
of this country of the common Oak. 

| Ther Propagation and general Culture. 
Oaks in general are raiſed from the acorns, 
which, of the common Oak, are produced 


abundantly all over England, and ſhould be 
gathered in autumn when quite ripe, juſt as 


they drop from the trees; but the acorns of 
moſt of the foreign oaks are. generally pro- 
cured from t; ; and thoſe of all the ſpe- 
cies are fold by the ſecdſmen. 


Obſerve to ſow all the forts as ſoon after 
they are obtained as poſſible, becauſe they are 


apt to ſprout if 2 remain long out ot the. 
ground. Prepare for their reception a ſpot of 
ſight ground in the nuxſery, dividing. it into 
| four-teet wide beds, and in which ſow the 
acorns, either in drills two inches deep, in 
tive or ſix rows, lengthwile the bed, or rake. 
the mould off the bed, the depth of rwo.inches, 
into the alleys, then ſow the acorns all over 


the ſurface, about two or three inches: apart, +. 


preſs them down with the ſpade, and ſpread 4 
| 5 


| 


* 


other 


conſiderable eſtates ought to be particularly af- - 
ſiduous in raifing woods of them, which is 


are to remain, or ſown at once in the places 
where they are always to ſtand. See their 
Propagation, PLANTATIONS, and FORESP - 


All the ſorts will proſper in any middling - 


in gravelly, fandy, and 
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the earth evenly over them two inches thick. | 
They will come up in the ſpring ; give 
them occaſional waterings and weeding, and 
when the plants are one er two years old, it 
is proper to plant them out in nurſery- rows: 
this may be done in autumn, winter, and ear- 
ly in the fprivg, taking them carefully up out 
of the ſced-bed : ſhorten their perpendicular 
tap- root, and trim off any lateral ſhoots from 
the ſtem, leaving their top perfectly entire; 
then plant them in lines two feet and a half 
aſunder, and fiſtcen or eighteen inches in the 
rows, where let them ſtand, with the uſual 
nurſery care, till of a proper ſe for final tranſ- 
plantation, either as foreſt-trees, or fome 
tor ornament, training them up as full ſtand- 
ards, with clean Qraight ſtems, and with their 
caps ſtill entire. | 
| Remafk, the proparation of the ſtriped- 
leaved varieties of the comnton Oak, and an 
rticular variety of the other ſpecies, mul 
de effected by grafting, as they will not con- 
tinue the ſame from ſeed; ſo the grafting may 
be performed upon any kind of Oakling-ſtocks 
raiſed from the acorns, and train them fo 
ſtandards like the others. 
Tranſplanting them finally. 
All the forts of deciduous Oaks may be 
tranſplamed any time in open ſettled weather, 
from the fall of the leaf in November, till 
February or March, and the evergreen kinds, 
in October, November, and in the ſpring; or 
in a mild open ſeaſon, may be occaſionally 
planted in any of the winter months. 

When the trees of all the forts are from 
about three or Jour to {ix feet ſtature, they 
ſhould be planted out for good, though, con- 
ſidered as foreſt or timber-trees in particular, 
it is more eligible to plant them out finally 
whilſt they are quite young, not advanced 
above from two to three or four feet in height; 
or if planted immediately from the ſeed-bed, 
where they are finally to remain, it may prove 
a greater advantage, as the quite young Oaks 


root more freely than older trees, and take a | gu 


freer growth. 


However, in this final tranſplantation, ob- 
ſerve to plant thoſe deſigned as foreſt or tim- 


ber - trees, in large open tracts of grounds to 


form woods, placing them in rows only four 
or five to ten feet aſunder, and two or three to 
. ive or fix feet in the rows, toallow fora gradual 


thinning, SeePLaxTATIonSand PLAN TIN. 
Sometimes, however, large plantations of 


au 


the acorns at once in the places where they 
are to remain, as formerly noticed; it being 
generally obſervable in many inſtances, that 
the trees, raiſed at once from the acorn, re- 
ceiving no check by removal, much outſtrip 
the tranfplanted trees in growth. The me- 


thod is this; the ground bein ared b 

good ploughing * r hee in 2 
tumn, having procured a proper quantity of 
acorns, draw drills zeroſs the ground four feet 
afunder, and two inches deep, drop the acorns 
cherein fix or eight inches aſunder, allowing 
for ſome failing and thinning hereafter, co- 
vering them in evenly with the earth the depth 


| of the drills; or inſtead of drilling them in, 


they . 
may be planted with a dibble, the fame Huge 
and diſtance. 

As to the general management of theſe trees 
in woods or timber plantations, it is the ſame 
as directed for foreſt trees in general, under 
the article PLANTATION, which fee. - 

In planting any or all the ſpecies of Oak, 
for ornament or variety in large pleaſure- 
grounds, ſome may be diſpoſed in aſſemblage 
m any continued plantation, fome m clumps, 
and s as ſingle objects. 

QUINCUNA Planting. | 

The Quincunx order of planting fignifies 
trees planted by fives, four of them forming 
a ſquare, and the fifth placed in the middle, 

* * 


thus and may be repeated over and 
=» 


= 
over in one continued plantation, with as ma- 
oy trees in ſeveral ranges as thought proper, 
and was formerly a faſhionable mode of plant- 


mg groves and other regular plantations in the 
following arrangement : | 
SS 5:0 6 42'S 


JW 
J SY SS SS 


Somewhat of this mode of arrangement 

ſhould 1 be obſerved in the diſpoſition 
of ſhrubbery plants, &c. though not in a re- 

lar Oumcunx, but ſomethin nearly in this 

| order, which both gives the ſhrubs a greater 

| ſcope of 3 and they ſhow 8 to 
ter advantage. 

This mode of planting is alſo proper in the 


kitchen-garden, m tranſplanting many kind of 
eſculent plants, ſuch as lettuce, endive, ſtru w- 
berries, and even all the cabbage kinds, and 
many other plants; which 


ſcope to grow than if pl 


gives them a greater 


; theſe trees, for woods, are raiſed by ſowing 


anted exactly ſquare 


| at the ſame diſtance. 


RACEMUS, 


RAC: 


Res e 


ter-flowering, being a long cloſe Cluſter 
of flowers or fruit, coating of one common 
peduncle or foot-ſtalk, branching and ſup- 
porting many ſhort lateral ones al along its 
ſides, theſe immediately ſuſtaining the flowers 
and fruit: examples of: a Racemus are bunches 
of grapes, and currants. See VIrIs and 
RiBes. | | 
RACER, or ſward-cutter, a cutting imple- 
ment uſed in racing out or cutting through the 
ſurface of graſs ſward, dividing it into proper 
widths, lengths, and thickneſs, for turf intended 
to be cut up for laying in gardens, andisalways 
neceſſarily uſed preparatory to the work of flay- 
ing or cutting up the turf with the turfing- iron. 
1 is a ſimple but uſeful tool for the above 
purpoſe ; conſiſting of a ſtrong wooden han- 
dle about four feet long, having the point-end 
of an old ſcythe for a cutter, fixed at the lower 
end, with the point and edge downward, to 
cut into the ſward; the handle ſhould be 
about an inch and half thick, growing gra- 
dually thicker towardsthe lowerend, and ſome- 
what bending or ſloping at the bottom to reſt 
on the PIES having at the bottom part a ſlit, 
to receive the cutter, which ſhould be five or 
ſix inches long, placing it with the point and 
edge downward, as abreſacd, projecting an 
inch and a half out at the back of the bottom 
of the handle in a flanting manner, with the 
point inwards, fixing it firmly in that poſition, 
ſo as when puſhed Leibe you it may expedi- 
tiouſly cut the ſward as you race it Yong: 
Having this inſtrument, and procee ng to 
mark out on the ſward ihe width of turf in- 
tended to be cut, which ſhould be generally a 
foot wide and a yard long, and about an inch 
or inch add a half deep, ſtraining a line 
tight, firſt lengthways, then ſtrike ine racer 
iuto the ſward cloſe to the line, run it along, 
it will expeditiouſly cut its way, and divide the 
| frrard to a proper depih ; direcaly. place the 
line a foot farther, and race it out as before, 
and ſo on to as many wadths as may be want- 
ed; and then with the line placed crols ways, 
race out the ſward accordingly in yard lengths: 
being thus raced out, the turf cutter with his 
turting- iron proceeds to cut them up, and he 
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will flay them off at a great pace in exact 
widths and thickneſs. See Toure, &c. 


compound flowers as are furniſhed with a2 
radius or ſpreading circumference. See Ra- 
DIUS. | ; 

RADIUS, the Radius, or circumference, 
or outer ſpreading part of compound flowers, 
conſiſting of many flat florets ſet round the 
edge of the diſk or middle, and ſpread out all 
around, reſembling the figure of a radiant 
ſtar, exemplified in after or ſtart-wort, mari- 
gold, ſun-flower, and many others of the com- 


and double flowers ; the fingles having only 
one ſeries of florets in the radius, but the dou- 
bles have from two or three to many ſeries, 


ComPosITUs fes. 
RADICULA (from Radix) Radicle or 


either immediately from the ſeed, . or that 


netrates into the ſoil, and draws nouriſhment 
for the production and ſupport of the plant, 
and is the principal and eſſential part of every 
root of all vegetables. | 


the plant. 
A Root conſiſts of two parts, viz. 1, The 
ſtock or main Root (Carudex) that ſtrikes 


downward into- the earth, and puts forth ra- 


{mall chread-like roots or fibrous parts, ter- 
| minating the ſtock or main Root, or pro- 


principal or eſſential part of every Root, as it 
penetrates far into the foil, and attracts nou- 
rithment to the main ſtock, thence commu- 
nicated to the ſtem, branches, and other. 
parts of the vegetable. 


— — 


of the ſtock or main Root, the botaniſts di- 
ſtinguiſh them by the following terms. 
Perpendicular Rost.] Deſcends in a ſtraight 


line downwards. Radix perpendicuiaris. 


[ | | Fhrizontal / 


RADIATUS os, a radiated flower. Such 


pound tribe, and of which there are both ſingle 


continued ſometimes to the very centre. See 


Little Root, or ſmall fibrous part ifſuing firſt 


which terminates the ſtock or main root, pe- 


RADIX, the Root, or lowermoſt part of a 
vegetable, ſituated within the ground, deſtined ' 
to draw nouriſhment from the ſoil for the pro- 
duction and ſupport of all the other parts of 


dicles or fibres. 2. The radicle Radicula) 


ceeding from any part thereof, and is the 


From the various ſtructures and directions 


* 


RAD 


 Herizontal Rast.] Runs in a horizonta! 
or tranſverſe direction along under the fur- 
face of the earth. Radix horizontalts. 
Simple Root.) Such that is fingle and not 
ſubelivided. 
Rranched Pest.] Divided into latera 
branches, which zlfo ſubdivide into ramift- 
cations. Radix rama ſa. 
r ons er taperins Rest.] Is ob- 
long, thick upwards, and tapers gradually to 
the lower extremity, fuch as common .ra- 
dich, carrot, parſnep, & e Radix fu, 


Formis. 
* Bulbaus Root. ] 


_— 


Roundiſh and oval ſwell- 
ing bulb, compoſed ſome of many ſucculent 
1mbricatcd fcales, others of many involving 
coats, and conſiſt of three ſorts: 1. Scaly 
bulbs, /Bulbus Squameſus) formed of many 
ſcales lying over one another, as in the lily. 
2. Tunicated or coated bulbs / Bulbzs tuni- 
catus ) formed of feveral tunics or coats cloſe- 
Ie involving one another, as in the onion, &c. 
3. Solid bulbs / Bulbus folidus) as in tulip, Ra- 
dix Bulbeſa. | 
Tuber Nest.] A thick fleſhy knob, 
formed of a ſolid lump, ſome roundiſh, others 
wregularly knobbed. and ſome oblong, com- 
poted either of one tingle knob, or ſeveral 
collected into bundles; examples of the tu- 
berous-rooted- tribe are the potatoe, Jeru- 
ſalem artichoke, anemone, pezony, .orchis, 
filipendula, and hemerocallis; the turnep, 
carrot, and parſnep, may alſo be conſidered 
of the ſame kind, and all other Roots that 
are formed of a thick, fleſhy, ſolid ſubſtance. 
Radix tuber»/a. ” 
Fibrous Rost.] Compoſed wholly of a 
number of radicles, or flender fibrous parts, 
and may be ſaid to be the moſt common ſort 
of Root, to numerous herbaceous plants in 
particular, and confiſts of perpendicular 
oots, horizontal Roots, fimple Roots, 
branched Roots; ' ſome being very thin and 
fine like threads, others ſomewhat fleſhy, &c. 
Radix fibreſa. ; 
Creeping Rost.] Runs along juſt under the 
ſurface of the earth to a conſiderable length, 
emitting at certain diſtances ſmall fibres be- 
low and ſhoots at top. Raiix 7 ; n 
Globular Root.) Roundiſh, fleſhy, ſolid 
Root of the tuberous kind, ſuch as earth-nut, 
bulbous fumatory, &c. Radix g/dbo/a. | 
A grumous or bundled Rost.] Compoſed of 
many ſmall, oblong, fleſhy, kernelly parts, 
. or knobs, all connected at top, and termi- 
, nated below in radicles or fibres, ſuch as Ra- 
. nunculus, &c. Radix faſciculata. ; 
Granulous aggregate Root.) Conſiſts of 
pany ſmall roundith knobs like grains of 


ö 


face into the 


RAD 
corn, all cluſtered together, as in white ſaxi- 


frage. Radix granuls/a. 

| Ps cluſtered Root,] Compoſed of 
ſeveral fleſhy, roundiſh knobs, or tubers, 
ſuſpended, as it were, at the ends of fibres, 
as in filipendula, pzony, potatoe, Jeruſa- 
lent artichoke, aſphodelus, hemerocallis, &c. 
all of which are of the tuberous-rooted Kind. 
Radix pendula. | 3 

Handed tuberamt Rest.] An oblong tube- 
rous Root, dividing and ſpreading like an 
open hand, as in handed-orchis. Radix tu- 
bero/a palmata. | 

Tefliculated Root.) Compoſed of two 
roundiſh tuberous knobs joined in a teſticu- 
lated manner, as in fome forts of orchis. 
Radix teſticulata. 

Fainted Rost.] Long, thickiſh, and joint- 
ed at certain diſtances. Nadix articulatus. 

Ifoody Rost.] Becoming of a hard, tough, 
woody texture, ſuch as the Roots of all trees, 
ſhrubs, and under-ſhrubby plants. Radix 
ligns/a. ; 

Tap Rost.] Any main Root that runs ſtraight 
downward in a perpendicular direction, like 
a carrot, parſaep, &c. and is often applica- 
ble to the tree and ſhrub kind. when the 
main Root runs directly downright ; and in 
tranſplanting * ſfeedling-trees in the nurſery, 
&c. it is occaſionally recommended to ſhort- 
en the Tap-Root, with a defign both to pre- 
vent their penetrating too deep into the bad 
foil, and to force out horizontal or lateral 
roots, to extend horizontally nearer the ſur- 
good -earth, where they may 
draw better nouriſhment, See PLANTING. 

As to the duration of Roots, they are cither 
annual, biennial, or perennial, viz. 

Annual Roots. — Such that endure but 
one year at moſt, then totally periſh ; as of 
all thoſe vegetables denominated annual plants, 
Radix annua. 


then wholly decay. Radix biennis. 
Perennial Roots —Being of many years“ 
duration, and in ſome plants both Root and 


ſtem ſubſiſt for many years, particularly all 
the tree and ſhrub kind: many herbaceons 


though the greater part are only perennial in 
Root, renewing the (talks, &c. annually : 
however, all herbaceous plants-having dura- 
ble or perennial Roots, are from this cir- 
cumſtance denominated perennials. Radix 

perennts. | 
Roots, we obſerved for the general part, 
penetrate witlun the ground to ſeek noutiſh- 
ment from the ſoil; there are however ſome 
| Exceptions ; 


. 


Biennial Roors Continue but two years, 


vegetables like wiſe enjoy the ſame privilege, 
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exceptions ; the miſletoe plant attaching itſelf | AcrEA, Herb-Chriſtopher — ihrer or four 


to the branches of trees, with its Root upper- 
moſt, which penetrates between the bark 
and wood, drawing moiſture for its ſuſte- 
nance. Moſſes and She of the fungi likewiſe 
attach their Roots to the bark of trees; lichens 
to ſtones and rocks; and ſome aquatics ſwim, 
both Root and top, on the ſurface of the water. 
RADIX, PERENNIS FigrosA, a peren- 
nial fibrous root; applicable to the tribe of 


fibrous-rooted Perennial plants, commonly 


called Perennials. 
Under this deſcription are comprehended a 
numerous tribe of valuable garden plants, both 
of the herbaceous and woody kinds, hardy 
and tender; but under this "Sr ſhall only 
principally conſider the hardy, Fibrous-Root- 
ed herbaceous Perennials, perpetuated by 
their roots for a ſeries of years, producing 
new ſtems every ſpring; compriſing chiefly 
thoſe of the ornamental flowery kinds, for 


the decoration of the different compartments | 


of the pleaſure garden, and flower borders, 
beds, &c. and arranged here, in this lift, in 
the order ſimilar to thoſe of the other different 
tribes, already given under ſeparate heads, 
according to ther nature of growth, ſuch as 
Annual Plants, —Biennial Plants, — Bulbous 
Roots, &c. and as thoſe now under conſideration 
are very numerous in different ſpecies” and 
varieties, and being all fully deſcribed under 
their proper reſpective genera, ſhalt onl 
under this head give a general liſt of the 
proper generical names, botanic and Engliſh, 
of each genus, in which the different. princi- 
pal ſpecies and varieties of this tribe of Fi- 
brous-Rooted herbaceous Perennials occur ; 
ſuch as are eligible, for garden culture, in 
which ſome are alſo of a biennial-perennaal 
nature, and ſome likewiſe of ſmall, under- 
| ſhrubby, herbaccous-like growth. 
In the whole, the intention of this arrange- 
ment is, by exhibiting the different genera to 
-which the various ſpecies belong, and arranged 
therein accordingly, to aſſiſt the memory oc- 
caſionally, in recurring to the particular ge- 
nera in the body of the work, in which the 
reſpective ſpecies, alluded to in this arrange- 
ment, are inſerted, - proceeding in the follow- 
ing order. TA 
AcAanTHus, {fcanthus) or Bear's-Breech 
—ſeveral ſpecies. | 
ACHILLEA, Milfoil or Yarrow—many 
ſpecies. 
AcoxiTE, Winter, (See FHe/{:borus)—one 
S 8 
AcoxitTum, Aconite, Wolt's-bane or 
Monk's-Hood - ſix or eight ſpecies, 
Acorvs, Sweet Ruſh—one ſpecies. | 


_— — 
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Apanron, Maiden Hair two ſpecies. 
ſpecies. . 


Root—one ſpecies. 12 | 
AGRIMONIA,  Agrimony—three or four 
ſpecies. 5 Ro 
AGROSTEMMA,. (Wild Campion) Roſe 
Campion—ſeyeral ſpecics and varieties. 
Aud, Bugle —ſexeral ſpecies. 
ALCEA, Holly-hock two ſpecies, many 
varieties. . 


ALCBEMILLA, Lady's Mantle—three or 
four ſpecies. . | 


ALETR1s, Baſtard or Guinea Aloe—ſeye. 
ral ſpecies. Be 
> AETH&A, Marſh-mallow— two or three 
ſpecies. | | 
ALvssux, Madwort—ſeveral ſpecies. 


 ANEMONE, Anemone - ſeveral ſpecies, and 

many fine varieties. | 

. ANnGELICA—three or four ſpecies. 

_ ANTHEMIS, Chamomile — ſeveral ſpecies. 
ANTHERICUM, Spiderwort—three or four 

ſorts. . | : 

- ANTHYLL1s, {Kidney Vetch), Lady's Fin- 

ger, &c.—two ſpecies. s | 


 ANTIRRHINUM, Snap-Dragon- different 


y | ſpecies. 
APocYNUM, Dog's-Bane—two or three 


ſpecies. 
AQUILEGIA, Columbine — three ſpecies, 
and many varieties. | 

- ARALIA, Berry-bearing Angelica — two 
ſpecies. | 
ARISTOLOCHIA, Birth-wort — three or 
four ſpecies, | 

ARNICA, Leopard*s-bane—two ſpecies. 
ARTEMISIA, Mugwort, &c. — two or 
three ſpecies. 

ARUM, Wake Robin, &c.—three or four 
ſpecies. ny ; | 
ARUNDo, Reed—two ſpecies. : 
ASARUM, Afarabacca—three ſpecies. | 
ASCLEPIAS, Swallow-wort—ſeven or eight 
ſpecies. | « 
A$SCYRUM, St. Peter's-wort two or three 
orts. * | 
ASPHODELUS, Aſphodel, or King's-ſpear 
two or three ſpecies. | 
As TRR, Star-wort—many ſpecies. 
ASTRAGALUS, Liquorice Vetch, or Milk 
Vetch—three or four ſpecies. — 
As TRANTIA, Black Maſter-wort — two 


| ſpecies. 


L 


ATRoPaA, Deadly night ſbade—two ſpecies. 
6 Au RICU LA. 


Aboxis, Adonis flower, —one perennial 
ADoxa, Tuberous Moſchatel, or Hollow- | 


Axchus , Bugloſs—three or four ſpecies. 


- 


RAD | 8 
AvRICULa, (ſee Primula Auricula ) —nu- ] liam, &c.—three or four ſpecies, compriſing 


merous fine varieties. ; ; 
BeLL1s, Daiſy—one ſpecies, having many 
varieties. 
BzTox1ca, Betony—th-*e different ſorts. | 
 Boraco, Borage—one,zpectes. 
Bx vONIA, Bryony—one ſpecies. 
Boso, Macedonian Parſly—one ſpecies. 
BuenTHALMUM, Ox-Eye— two ſpecies. 
Burtrzuxux, Hare's-Ear—one ſpecies. 
Bu ronus, Flowering Ruſh—one ſpecies. 
CacaLia, Foreign Colt's-foot — three 


ſpecies. 
CariTHa paluſtris, Marſh-Marigold—two | 


varieties. : 
CamPANULaA, Bell-flower—many ſpecies 

and varieties. | 
Caxxasts, Hemp—one ſpecies. 
CARDAMINE, Lady's-Smock — two or 


three ſorts. ; 
CaTaxANxcne, Candy Lion's-foot—one 


ſpecies. ; 
CExNTAUREA, Centaury—many ſpecies. 
CEz1xTHE, Honey-wort—two ſpecies. 
CukixAxrnus, Wall-flower, Stock-gilli- 
flower, &c.—two or three ſpecies, and many 
varieties. 
CutLoxeg, Chelone—four ſpecies. | 
CurySANTHEMUM, Corn Marigold—ſe- 
veral ſpecies. : 
Cuxvsocou, Goldy Locks - two ſpecies. 
CHRYSOSPLENIUM, Golden Saxifrage— 


two ſpecies, - | 
CLeMaAT1s, Virgin's Bower—two ſpecies. 


CocHLEARIA, Scurvy-grals—two offici- 


nal ſpecies. d 
Col ur EA, Bladder Sena —one ſpecies. 


Cox vALLARIA, Lily of the valley, &c.— 
four or five ſpecies. | : 
CoxnvoLyULUs, (Convolyulus), — Bind- 
weed ſee the genus. 
| Convyza candida, White Flea-Bane. 
CorTvusa, Bear's-Ear Sanicle--two ſpecies. 
CoryLEDON wmbilicus, Navel-wort—one 
ſpecies, ſeveral varieties. ; 
CxamMBe, Sea-Cabbage,—ſec Kitchen gar- 
den plants. 
Creeis, Baſtard Hawk-weed--two ſpecies. 
CarTHMUM, Samphire—one ſpecies. | 
CycLAMEN, (Cyclamen), Sow-Bread — | 
four ſpecies, many varieties. a 
CrynoGLossUM, Hound's Tongue — four 
ſpecies. | 
- CyeniPEDIUM, Lady's Slipper—three or 
four ſpecies. 
Drruinux, Larkſpur—two ſpecies. | 
DExTARIA, Tooth-wort — two or three 


ſpecies. 


Diaxrnos, . Carnation, Sweet Wil- 


* 
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numerous varieties. i 
DicTAMNvus albus, White 1 
Diretraris, Fox-glove—three or four ſpe- 
Cles. | 
DoDARTIA oriemalis, Eaſtern Dodartia 
one ſpecies. 


DoDEcaTHEON Acadia, American Cow- 
lip one ſpecies. 4: 
Dr acocEPHALUM, Dragon's Head—three 

ſpecies. 
Ecnixoes, Globe Thiſtle—two ſpecies. 
Ee?1LoBr1UM, French Willow—five or fix 
ſpecies. | 
EP1MEDIUM, Barren-wort—one ſpecies. 
ERr1GERON, Erigeron, or greater Flea-wort 
—three or four ſpecies. 
ExVNOIUN, Eryngo, or Sea Holly—ſeye- 
ral ſpecies. a 
RYSIMUM, Hedge Muſtard—one ſpecies, 
ſome varieties. — 
ExYTHRONIUM, Dog's Tooth —one ſpe- 
cies, ſeveral varieties. i 
Euraroklun, Hemp Agrimony — ſeye- 
ral ſpecies. 
FERULA, Fennel Giant—ſeveral ſpecies. 
FRAGARIA, Strawberry——one principal 
ſpecies, many varieties. „ 
FuMARIA, Fumatory—ſeveral ſpecies. 
GENTIANA, Gentian—ſeveral ſpecies. 
GERANIUM, Crane's Bill—ſeven or eight 
ſpecies. 

Grun, Herb-bennet— three or four ſpe- 
Cles. * 
GLOBULARITA, Globular, or Blue Daiſy 
One ſpecies. 

ö. As Ciao ae ſpecies. 


GNAPHALIUM, -weed, &c.— three 
ſpecies. 5 

HEeDyYsARUM, French Honey ſuckle—ſeve- 
ral ſpecies. | 


HEL1axTHUs, Sun-flower—ſeveral peren- 
nial ſorts. 

HEzLLEBoRvus, Hellebore, or Bear's-foot ; 
compriſing the Chriſtmas-roſe and Winter 
Aconite—four ſpecies. <4 

HELown1as, Helonias—two ſpecies. | 

HEMEROCALLIS, Day Lily—iwo ſpecies. 

HEPATICA, (See Anemone Hepatica). ' 

HEesPER1s, Rocket, &c.— three ſpecies. 

HikRAchun, Hawk-weed—one ſpecies. 

HumuLus, Hop Plant—one ſpecies 

HyDprasTIs, 3 ſpecies. 

Hvssorus, Hyſſop (under-ſhrubby)—one 
ſpecies. : 

InERIS, Candy-tuft—one ſpecies. 

Inns, Flower-de-luce, &c.—many ſpecies. 
IXI, (Ixia) (Bulbous and tuberous-rooted) 
—two ſpecies. | 
| LaTHYRUs 
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_ -LaTHYRUVs, (Chickling Vetch) Everlaſting 
Pea—one perennial ſpecies... * | 
LavATERA, {Lavatera) Cretan, and Tree 
Mallow—two or three ſpecies, perennial. 
LiGusTiCUM, Lovage—two ſpecies. 
Linx UM, Flax—one perennial, bays 
LoBELI1A, Cardinal-flower—two ſpecies. 
LuNARla, Moon-wort—one ſpecies, per 
enmal. 
Lurixus, Lupine—one perennial. 
Lycnnis, { Lychnis) or Campion three or 
four ſpecies. 
Ly$1MACHIA, Looſe-ſtrife—five ſpecies. 
LyYTHRUM, Willow Herb—one ſpecies, 
ſome varieties. 
MaLva, Mallow—two ſpec 
cultivated for variety, &c. 
MATRICARIA, Fever-few—one ſpecies, ſe- 


veral varieties. | 
rennial. 


MEepicaGo, Medic—one hardy pe 
MEL1ssa, Balm—three ſpecies. 
MEexTHA, Mint, Penny-royal — ſeveral 

ſpecies. 


MiMULUs, 
ſpecies. 
MomoRDICa, Male Balſam Apple—one 
ſpecies. 
MoxARDaA, Oſwego Tea—three' ſpecies. 
MoRrina, (Aforina)—one ſpecies. 
NarxA, Virginia Mallow—two ſpecies. 
NEPETA, Cat mint—one ſpecies. 
NyMPHEAA, Water Lily—two ſpecies. 
 CEXOTHERA, Tree Primroſe—— ſeveral 
ſpecies. 
yblade, Bee flower, &C.— 


Or Rs, Tw 
: 


four or five ſpecies. 
Oncnis, (Orchis) Fool-ſtones—ſeveral 


- ſpecies 


Onxicaxun, Origany or Marjoram—two 


ſpecies. 

- OroBvus, Bitter Vetch—ſeveral ſpecies. 
Ox AL1s, Wood Sorrel—two ſpecies. 
Px oN, Peony—two ſpecies, with ſeve- 

ral varieties. - 

Pax Ax, Genſeng—two ſpecies. 

PAPAvER, Poppy—two perennials. 
 PENSTEMON, Baſtard Afarum—two ſpe- 
cies. 

Phlox, Lychnidea — ſeveral ſpecies. 
PnvsaALis, Winter Cherry- two hardy 
perennials. 

PHYTEUMA, Horned Rampion. 

PayToLAcca, American Night-ſhade — 
two ſpecies. 

PrsuMm, Pea—one ſpecies. | 
 PLumMBAGo Europea, European Lead- 
wort. 

PoLEMoNiuM, Greek Valerian—three or 
four ſorts, —_— 

PoLYANTHys (fee Primula). 


ies, ſometimes 


. 


Monkey- flower, &c. one 


* 


a 


* 
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Milk-wort—two or three fpe- 


PoLYGALA, 
PoLyYGcoNnUM, - Biſtort or 
or three ſpecies. 

PoTERIUM, Burnet—one ſpecies. 

PoTENTILLA, Cinquefoil—feyeral ſorts. 

PrIMULA, Primroſe; Polyanthus, Auri- 
cula, &c.—three or four ſpecies, and nume- 
rous varieties. $4 

PuLMoNARIA, Lung-wort—two ſpecies. 

PULSATILLA, Paſque-flower, (ſee Ane- 
mone Pulſatilla). 

PYRoLA, Winter-green. 
_-RawuncuLvs ( Rammculus) Crow-foot— — 
ſeveral ſpecies, and numerous fine varieties. 

RaxuncuLus, Globe, (ſee Trollizs)—two 
Apecies. : : * 

REsEDA, Luteola. 

RnEUNn, Rhubarb—ſeveral ſpecies. 

RHExIA, American - Looſeſtrife—two or 
three ſpecies. 

RuBia, Madder—two ſpecies. 

1 RuBus, Raſpberry, &c.—one or two ſpe- 


Cles. 


 RupBEcKla, Dwarf American Sun-flow- 
er—ſeveral ſpecies. ; | 
RuMEx, Dock, Sorrel, &c.—ſeveral ſpecies. 
SALVIA, Sage, Clary, &c.—ſeveral ſpecies. 
: SAMBUCUS Ebulus, Dwarf Elder, one ſpe- 
cies. | 
SANGUINARIA, Puccoon—one ſpecies. 
SANTOLINA, Lavender Cotton—two ſpe- 
cies. 
SAPONARIA, Soap-wort—one ſpecies, ſome 
varieties. 
SARRACENA, Side-ſaddle Flower — two 


ſpecies. | | 
SATUREIA, Savory—two ſpecies. 
SATYRIUM, Lizard-flower—three ſpecies. 


SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage—many ſpecies, 


- 


. 


- 
* 


|| . SCABLOSA, Scabius— many ſpecies. 


SCANDIX, Shepherd's-needle—one ſpecies. 
SCORZONERA, {Scorzonera) Viper-graſs 
one ſpecies. 
 ScRoPHULARIA, Fig-wort—two ſpecies. 
\ . DCUTELLARIA, Ss pun ſpecies. 
Spun, Leſſer Houſe-leek, Orpine, Stone- 
crop, &c.— many ſpecies. +74 
 SEMPERVIVUM (Ever-living)} Greater 
Houſe-leek—three or four ſpecies. | 
SENEC1o, Groundſel—two ſpecies. 
SERRATULA, Saw-wort—l1ix or ſeven ſpe- 
cies. 
S1DERITIS, Iron-wort—ane {| 
StLENE, Viſcous Campio 


ſpec 


” 
* 9 


les. F 

or four -,. 

ies. 

S1LPHIUM, Baſtard Chryſanthemum—three 

or four ſpecies. 
SISYMBRIUM Nafturtium, Watercreſs. 
SISY RINCHIUM, Bermudiana—one ſpecies. 

6C2 Stun, 


- 


_ _ Stax, Rough Bind-weed—different ſpe- 


RAD 
Srox, (Water Parſnep) Skirret-one ſpecies. | 


cies. ü : ; 
SMYRENIUM, Alexanders—one ſpecies. + 
SoLawun, Nightſhade—different ſpecies. 
SoLDANELLA, Soldanel-—one ſpecies; 
Sotto, Golden Rod—many ſpecies. 
| Sopnora, Sophora—two ſpecies. 
SP1GEL1A, Worm-graſs—one ſpecies. 
Sri KA, Spirza-Frutex, &c,——three or 
four ſpecies, ſeveral varieties. 1 
STATICE,. Thrift, or Sea Pink —ſeveral 
different ſpecies. „ = 4 
- SeuPaYTUM, Comphry or Comfrey — 
two or three ſpecies. : | 
-  TABERNEMONTANA, (Taberne) — two 
ſpecies. 
Tamvs, Black Bryony. 4-36 
TAxXACETUM, Tanſey—three ſpecies, ſome 
TELEPHIUM, True Orpine—one ſpecies. 
Tevcrium, Germander—many ſpecies. 


- TraLicTRUM, Meadow Rue—many ſpe- 


TICS. 
Tuvuvs, Thyme—ſeveral different ſorts 
(under-ſhrubby). - 
> TxAcHELIum, Unmbclliferous Throat- 
wort—one ſpecies. 
- TRADESCANTIA, Virginia Spider-wort— 
one ſpecies, ſome varieties. 
 TrxacoPoGos, Goat's Beard—two or three 
es. ” 
TzriFolium, Trefoil, or Clover different 
Tailliunu, Herb True- love of Canada 
two ſpecies. 
TroLLIvs, Globe Ranunculus, &c. two 
ſpecies. 
Tvss1LAGo, Colt's foot— ſeveral ſpecies. 
Un rica, Nettle—two or three cultivated 


ſorts, for variety. 


Vacciniuvm, Whortleberry — different ſpe- 
cies. | 
_ VALERIANA, Valerian—ſeveral ſpecies. 
VERATRUM, White Hellebore—three ſpe- 
VErBASCUM, Mullein—many ſpecies. 
VERBENA, Vervain—one or two ſpecies. 
VErox1ca, Speedwell, &c.—many ſpecies. 
Vicia, Vetch—feveral ſpecies. 
Vixca, Periwinkle—two ſpecies, ſeveral 
varieties ſee alſo the liſt of Evergreens. 
V1oLa, Violet—many ſpecies and varieties. 
Yucca, Adam's Needle——two hardier 
ſpecies. See allo the green-houſe plants ar- 
TR | 
YGCOPHYLLUM, Bean Caper—one ſpecies. 
The foregoing liſt compriſes the names of 
the genera, in which are arranged all the prin- 
clgal ſpecies and varieties of hardy, fibrous- 


1 


RAD 


% 
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rooted, herbaceous perennials of Trac en 
far numerous, and moſtly conſid princi- 
pally 


as ornamental-flowering plants, and for 
variety, &c. including ſome of a biennial na- 
ture, but conſiderably the moſt abundant of 
the perennial tribe; and moſt generally herba- 
ceous, except ſome few that may be intro- 
duced, which are of an underſhrubby; herbace- 
ous-like growth, ſuch as hyſſop— age—ſavo- 
ry thyme —wall- flower —ſtock-gilliflower 
&c. having all abiding ſtalks and branches, and 
in the ſour former particularly, may be con- 
ſidered as rather belonging to the ſhrubby tribe; 
though, excluſive of thei ſorts, there are ve- 
numerous kinds, ten or twenty to. one, en- 
tirely herbaceous in their top growth, whol- 
7 renewing their ſtalks, ſtems, and tops every 
pring : and being all more or leſs of the fibrous- 
rooted kind, the roots accordingly, in many 
forts, conſiſt of a multitude of ſmall radicle 
fibres; in others of more thick, fleſhy, fibroſe 
radicles ; ſome tuberous knobbed, and bunch- 
ed, terminating in numerous fibres, and ſome 
of lar fleſhy roots, either roundiſh, oblong, 
forked, &c. in different forts of plants, al 
furniſhed alſo with many fibroſe radiculz, 
whereby to draw nouriſhment for the ſupport 
of the vegetable. a 
Thus, under the denomination of fibrous- 
rooted perennials, of the above nature of 
growth in root and ſtems, &c. are compriſed 
numerous fine and valuable plants, moſtly 
all perennial, or durable of many years' con- 
tinuance, in their ſaid roots, but moſtly an- 
nual in the ſtalks, which, in tlic greater part, 
pen, ee from the roots in the ſpring, at- 
tain full growth the ſame year, earlier or later 
in the different ſorts, flowerin 
leeds, then whiolly. decay to the ground; or 
others having low tufty abiding ſhoots, or ſome 
of a. igneous, or ſomewhat herbaccous-under- 
ſhrubby nature, with durable ſtalk and branch- 
es, from which, in both caſes, the flower- 
ſtalks are generally produced, not riſing di- 
rectly from the root, but alſo decay when the 
flowering, &c. is paſt, and ſome being of a 
biennial, or biennial-perennial growth, the 
whole, both top and root, is generally either, 
only of two or three years' duration, or if any 
-continue longer, they become feeble and ſtrag- 
ns » ſeldom flowering but once in full per- 
fection, in the ſame individual plants; though, 
in ſome forts, being —— by flips, cut- 
tings, layers, &c. forming young plants, are. 
thereby continued in a perennial | Fn 
However, in all the naturally. perennial 
kinds, which compoſe conſiderably the greater 
part of the plants alluded to in the preceding 
liſt, rwenty to one or more, the ſame roots, 


| 


and produce 


continuing, ſome allo the tops, but more yon 
rally. 


— 


Once raiſed 


* 


„ 
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rally the roots only, remaining of inany years | 


duration as before intim produce new 
ſtems, and flower-ſtalks every year in the 
ſpring, that flower the ſame year, always in 
2 good perfection, in their proper ſea- 
ſon ; ſome early, in the different ſpring mònths, 
others, or the principal part, in ſummer, and 
many alſo in autumn; furniſhing in the many 
different ſpecies - and varieties a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of flowers, from January or February, 
till November. 
And in moſt of the ſorts, the roots increaſe 
and multiply abundantly by off-ſets, &c. to 
afford a plentiful propagation : ſome, howe- 
ver, more ſparingly than others, and in default 
of a ſufficient production of off-ſets, many 
forts are propagated by cuttings of their young 
flower-ſtems in ſummer, ſome by flips, faves 


and pipings, &c. of their bottom ſhoots ; | flower, and the ſtalks decay, cut 


others growing with elevated, branchy heads, 
are ſometimes propagated by flips and cut- 
tings of the lateral young ſhoots thereof ; and 
numerous ſorts are raiſed from ſeed : all which 
is fully explained in the cultural directions 
for the various different ſpecies and varietics 
ſeparately, in their reſpective era, which 
being exbibited in the foregoing regiſter, by 
their generical names, ſhows at once all thoſe 
different genera, in the proceſs of this work, 
wherein the various ſpecies of this kind occur ; 
and may be readily recurred to we ops 4 for 
the deſcription, culture, and method of propa- 
gation in any ſorts required ; and which being 

y any of the different methods of 
propagation, they continue many years by the 
root in the perennials, but thoſe of a biennial 
nature are of much ſhorter duration, as before 
obſerved. (See Biennial and Perennial Plants.) 


The general plants alluded to in this liſt of 


the generical names of the genera, contaming 
the — ſorts, are principally of hardy 
growth, ſuch as grow freely in the full ground 
in beds, borders, &c. and many alſo to plant 
in pots to remain, and move to any compart- 
ments required; and as the greater part are © 
the flowery tribe, are proper to introduce for 
the embelliſhment of the pleaſure-garden and 
flower borders, &c. as principal ornamental- 
flowering plants, and ſome for variety and ob- 
ſervation, exhibiting, in the whole, or in a 
proper collection of different ſorts, a great and 
pleaſing diverſity, both in their varied ſeaſons 
of flowering, and many different growths 
from one or two inches, to ten or twelve feet 


height in their flower-ſtalks, in different ſpe- 


cies, together with their various modes ot flow- 
ering. 8 ſizes, and colours of the flow- 
ers, &c. as expreſſed in their ſeveral deſerip- 


tons, under their reſpective genera. 


ed; or others, remaining in the 


Lager- Purting roots==Suckers, 
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All the ſorts may be removed for tranſplan- 
tation, into the different compartments re- 
quired, principally in the ſpring. about Fe- 
bruary, March, and April, and in the autumn 
ſeaſon, from Auguſt or September, till the 
latter end of October or November, in open 
mild weather: and thoſe planted in the ſpring 
will moſtly all flower the ſame year; ſome in 
the ſpring months, others in ſummer and au- 
tumn, according to their reſpective times in 
thoſe ſeaſons: and thoſe planted in autumn 
flower the year following. _ 

Their general culture confiſts principal-- 


ly in keeping them clear from over-hear- 


img weeds, by hoeing, raking, &c. in ſpring 
and ſummer ; ſupporting the ſtems of tall 
growths, and running or long feeble kinds; 
and according as the different ſorts go out of 
e ſtalks. 
down cloſe to the head of the plants, which 
clear alſo from decayed leaves ; likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that when any forts multiply ex- 
ceedingly by bottom or root off-ſets into 
large bunches, ſhould be reduced either 


by taking up ſome ſorts entirely, and flip 


or divide them leſs or more, and replant- 
und; have 
the outward oft-ſets flipped off all round, or as 
it may ſeem e 4 leſs or more, whereby 
to reduce the main plant within bounds, or to 
proper regularity : and ſome very large ſpread- 
ing Gris Having tly increaſed, An . 
times require reducing conſiderably, or cut- 
ting in all round with the ſpade; as in ſome 
forts of Aſters, Golden-rods, perennial Sun- 
flowers, &c. in all of which, the flips or de- 
tached off-ſets may be planted, as many os 
the beſt of particular ſorts as ſhall be required, 
the larger ones planted at once where they are- 
to flower, and the ſmaller, in nurſery beds for 
a year; and the Tuperabundant, it any, clear- 


ed away tothe rubbiſh heap.. 


The propagation of the various ſorts is per- 
formed at differenttimes, according to the nature- 


f | of the plants; but in that by off. ſets, ſlipping, 


or parting the roots, is pertormed either gene- 
rally in autumn, after the flowering is paſt and 


the flower-ſtalks decayed, or in the ſpring, be- 


fore they begin to ſhoot contiderably; and by 
cuttings of young top-ſhoots and flower-ſtalks,. 
is generally in the early part of ſummer ; or 
that by layers, and piping-ſlips and cuttings, is: 


principally in June and ſuly, and by flips of 


bottom young thoots, is effected both in ſpring. 
and ſummer, or by off-ſet fide heads . 
tucker young plants, may be in ſpring, ſem-- 
mer, and autumn, according as they occur of. 
proper. growth. See Cuttings jen Of-/ets—- 
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RAKE, a Garden-Rake for raking ground, 
and raking in ſeeds, &c, 1649 

To ſuit ev t of gardening com- 
y with Rakes, there ſhould be three or 
four different ſizes from about fix to eigh- 
teen inches long in the head, having handles 
from fix to eight or nine feet in length, and 
the head toothed with iron teeth two or three 
inches long, and placed from , one to two 
inches aſunder, according to reſpective 
fizes of the Rakes for particular uſes, as be- 
low. 

4 large Raxe.—Having the head about 
fifteen to eighteen inches long, the teeth three 
inches, and placed two inches aſunder; being 
proper for raking ſtubborn or rough dug 


ground, and for raking in na, hwy of ſeeds, 
. raking off large w 


after hocing, and for 
many other purpoſes in large gardens. | 

Common middle-fized RAK E. —Having the 
head twelve inches long, the teeth three inches, 
and placed one inch and half afunder ; being 
proper for all common raking in ordinary 
light ground, and for raking in moſt kinds of 
imall ſeeds, and many other purpoſes. 

A {mall RAkE.— Having the head about 
nine inches long, the teeth two and a half, 
and placed one inch aſunder; proper for fine- 
raking beds, borders, &c. and raking in fome 
particular fine ſeeds; and raking between rows, 
c. of certain plants occaſionally, where 
larger rakes cannot be introduced. 

A litile Rax E. Having the head ſix inches 
long, the teeth two and a half, and placed one 
aach aſunder; being very uſeful for raking be- 
tween ſmall plants in beds and borders and 
other ſmall compartments where the plants 
ſtand cloſe, and in ſeveral other purpoſes in 
occaſional fmall raking. R 

Garden Rakes are made both with wooden 

heads and iron teeth, and with the head whol- 
ly of iron; and in both of which, the teeth are 
generally flattened, the back edge rounded off 
and narrowing gradually to point, the 
other ſtraight ; and are placed on the head 
edge- ways acroſs, with the back edge out- 
ward, and with the points all inclining very 
moderately inward, in the moſt regular man- 
ner: tie wooden-headed rakes having each 
end of the head hooped with a thin flat iron 
ring, to ſecure it from ſplitting ; and either or 
both of which being — 3 fixed on a 
ſtraight firm pole handle, fix to. eight or nine 
feet long, according to the ſize of the head, the 
largeſt have the longeſt and ſtrongeſt thaft or 
handle, in proportion. 

With regard to the utility of the two differ- 
ent ſorts of rakes, wooden and entirely iron 
heads, the former ate generally lighteſt and 
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cheapeſt, and are uy eligible for any kind of 
garden raking ; the latter, iron-headed 
rakes, when made neat, and as light as poſſi- 
ble, the teeth well ſet, in a proper poſition, as 
above, and firmly faſtened, are alſo equally 
proper, and in ſome caſes preferable, ſuch as 
in wettiſh or moiſt ſoils, are not liable to 

ſo much as wooden rakes, and are more dura- 
ble ; though I would obſerve, they are more 
eligible for middling and ſmall rakes, than for 
large ones; as, in ſtrong raking, the teeth are 
more liable to looſe, than in the wooden- 
headed rakes ; however, both the ſorts are oc- 
caſionally uſed effeCtually in all raking work 
in garden departments. 

h the forts, in their different ſizes, are 
ſold at moſt of the principal iron-mongery 
ſhops, both with and without handles. 

Entire wooden Rakes, having the head, 
teeth, ang handle, wholly of er! are ſome- 
times uſed for particular purpoſes, ſuch as 
raking in ſome light kinds of kitchen- garden 
ſeeds in very light and for raking off 
large hoed · up w in vacant or wide clear 
ſpaces, raking up ſwarths of mowed ſhort 
graſs before the ſweepers, alſo fallen leaves of 
trees in autumn, and clippings of hedges, &c. 
and for ſeveral other uſes. > 

RAKING. Raking ground js a neceſſary 
culture in many caſes, to break the ſurface of 
the foil ſmall, and render it fine for the recep- 
tion of particular forts of ſmall ſeeds and plants 
previous to ſowing and planting. 

Likewiſe, after ſowing ſeeds in the broad- 
caſt way on rough ground, we rake them in 
to bury them a proper depth for germinating. 
"Raking in ſeeds is the moſt expeditious m 
of covering them in garden-ſowing all kinds of 
ſmall ſeeds of hardy plants; the ground being 
dug, &c. and the ſurface remaining rough after 
the ſpade, the ſeed is then ſown, and then 
raked in with an even hand, raking only once 
or twice in a place, a back and © Fong roke, 


"which being generally ſufficient to cover moſt 


ſorts of ſeeds effectually; and is the moſt eli- 
gible and expeditious method in the ſowing 
moſt kinds of eſculent or kitchen-garden ſeeds, 
and of many kinds of hardy flower ſeeds, and 
ſome ſorts of ſmall tree and ſhrub ſeeds. See 
SOWING SEEDS.” 

Raking the ground alſo among growing 
plants that ſtand diſtant enough to it the 
rake is in many caſes of ſervice, particularly 
where the ſurface is inclinable to bind; . or 
where numerous {mall ſeed-weeds appear, it 
will looſen the foil, and retard the growth of 
the weeds, and promote the growth of young 
plants: and raking is alſo good culture at par- 


ticular ſeaſons, to annoy flugs, eſpecially in 
kitchen- 
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kitchen-gardens, to rake between rows of 
ſmall plants in autumn and winter, &c. 
And Raking ground is in many caſes ne- 
ceſſary for ornament, ſuch as raking ſmooth 
the beds, borders, and other compartments of 
pleafure-grounds; which being now and then 
repeated, ooo an air of culture and neatneſs to 
the premiles. | 
Likewiſe, after hoeing up weeds, Raking 
them off is eligible in all conſpicuous parts of 
the pleaſure-ground, in particular where neat- 
neſs is required, alſo in other diftrits where 
the weeds are large, or like to grow up again 
or ſhed their ſeeds as they he on the ground. 
All Raking ſhould generally be performed 
in dry weather and hen the ground is alſo 
moderately dry, for if raked in rainy weather, 
or when the ground is very moiſt and cloggy, 
the ſurface is apt to cake and bind hard; this 
ſhould be particularly attended to in wing 
ſeeds; nor will rough digged ground rake well 


when it is become very at top, eſpecially 
if it was di wet, and ſuffered to lie rill the 
clods have ome very dry and hard, in 


which caſe it will not rake well until mellowed 
or pulveriſed by a ſhower of rain. TE 
But moſt of our d pr wh li 5 —_ 
nd generally rakes beſt w igged, 
— — the "Bk day, or day after at the far- 
theſt, before dried too much by the ſun and 
wind, or rendered wet by rain, &c. 
However, Raking ſhould be ormed 
when the ground is in ſuch order as the clods 
will readily break and fall to bits under the 
rake without clogging much thereto. 
With reſpe&, however, to Raking ground 
fown with ſeed, particularly in ſpring and ſum- 
mer, it is of importance to ſow the ſeed gene- 
rally when the ground is freſh turned up, pro- 


vided it will readily rake without clogging as 
aboveſaid; and freſh digged ground is always 


promotive of a free germinauon in the feed | 


ſown therein. 

RANDIA, {Randia.} ; 

In this genus are two tender exotic ever- 
reen mul a of America and the Welt Indies, 
introduced here in our ſtove collection for va- 
riety, growing eight or ten feet high, branch- 
ing by oppoſite pairs, alternately croſſing: gar- 
niſhed with ſmall, oval, and roundiſh, thick, 
oppoſize leaves; and ſmall funnel-thaped, 
white flowers, having monophyllous, five- 
| lobed, permanent calyxes ; a tubulous, fun- 
nel-thaped corolla, rt 
ſtamina ; an oval germen, bid ſtyle, crowned 


with two ſtigmas; and the germen becomes an |, 
oval, capſular, unilocular berry, containing | ga 


many compreſſed, cartilaginous ſeeds. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
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ve-parted above; five | 
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The ſpecies-are, 

1. Rax DIA mitis. | PALE 
Mila, or Smooth American 'Randia.] Har- 


t 


ing ſmooth, or almoſt unarmed, or thornleſs 


branches, and ovalith, thick, firm leaves. 

2. RANDI1A aculenta. | 

Prickly Jamaica Randia.) Having the 
branchesarmedwith ſpinous aculei, or pricktes, 
in pairs; and roundiſh-oval, ſhining leaves. 

h theſe exotic ſhrubs being very tender 
evergreens of South America and the Weſt In- 
dies, &c, require a conſtant reſidence here in 
a hot-houſe or ſtove, in which they will effect 
an agrecable variety all the year, as evergreens, 
and produce flowers in ſummer. Fa”; 
They are propagated by ſeed in the ſpring,. 
ſown in pots, plunged in a hot-bed, ar the 
bark-bed of the ſtove; and when the plants. 


| are up three inches high, prick them in ſmall 


— 


| 


ö 


| 


pots ingly, watered and plunged into the bark- 
bed, &c. to forward their frei rooting and re- 
newed growth; and afterwards managed as 
other ſimilar exotics of the ſtove : or the pro- 
pagation by cuttings and layers may alſo be 
tried by the above affiſtance. g 
: RANUNCULUs, Ranunculus and Crow-- 
oot. | 

This genus compriſes a large collection of 
hardy herbaceous perennials of the grumous 
and fhibrous-rooted tribe; ſome of them moſt 
beautiful flowery plants of the gardens, others 
common weeds of the fields and meadows ; 
the garden kinds having great merit as flower- 
plants for adorning che flower-garden and 
pleaſure-ground, garnithed with divided and 
entire leaves in different ſpecies, and moſtly 
upright branchy flower-ſtalks, from half a 
foot to two feet high, terminated by pentape- 
talous, polyandrous flowers, which. m fome- 
{pecies abound in numerous double varieties of 
exceeding beauty. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Polysynia. 

Charatters.] CALvx, five oval, concave, co- 
loured leaves. CoRoLLa, five obtuſe petals, 
having ſmall ungues, and a nectarium formed 
of a {mall open cavity near the baſe of each. 
petal, STAMINA, numerous filaments half - 
the length of the petals, having oblong, ere, 
didymous antheræ. PisrILLuu, numerous 
germina, collected into a head; no ſtyles, bur. 
very ſmall reflexed ſtigmas. PerIcarPlUM, 
none; numerous irregular ſeeds attached to the 
common receptacle by very ſhort pedicles. 

There are forty or more different ſpecies of 


this genus, fix or eight of which claim general. 


| 


not having merit for garden culture: 
1 5 


eſteem as flowery plants for ornamenting the 
ardens, and a great number are common 
weeds in the fields, waters, and paſture ground, 
of the 
garden | 
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garden kinds, the principal ſort is the A/iatic | as to cauſe an aſtoniſhi 22 


or Turkey and Per/ian Ranunculus, which com- 
priſe many hundred varieties of large, double, 
moſt beautiful lowers of various colours; but 
ſeveral other ſpecies having varieties with fine 
double flowers, make a-good appearance in a 
collection; though as thoſe of each ſpecies 
conſiſt only of one colour, ſome white, others 


ellow, they are inferior to the Afiatic Ranun- - 


culus, which deing large and diverſified a thou- 
ſand ways in rich colours, in different varie- 
ties; however, all the garden kinds in gene- 
ral, deſcribed below, effect a very agreeable 
diverſity in aſſemblage in the flower compart- 
ments, &c. and panes we all very hardy, ſuc- 
ceed in any open beds and borders, &c. - 
The moſt noted kinds for garden culture are 
the following eight ſpecies. INT 
1. RaxnuxcULUs aftaticus. | 

Alatic, or Turkey and Perfian Ranunculus.] 
Hach a ſmall grumous or bundled root, com- 
poſed of many very ſmall oblong-knobbed 
parts connected at top; crowned with ternate 
and -double-ternate leaves, having trifid- cut 
lobes ; upright flower · ſtalks branching below, 
and rifing 
high, terminated each by one large flower of 
many different colours and properties in the 
varieties; flowering in April, May, and June. 

Is a native of Aſia, and introduced here long 
ſince from Turkey and Perſia, and by way of 
diſtinction is moſtly called amply Ranunculus. 

Varicties.] The varieties of this ſpecies are 
amazingly numerous, and are divided into two 
claftes, the Old Turkey kind and the Perſian 
kinds, the varieties of the latter amounting to 
many hundreds, and are conliderably more va- 
rious, rich, and beautiful in colour, than the 
others. 

Old Turkey kinds.] Riſe with a ſtrong ge- 
nerally unbranching ſtalk a foot high, termi- 
nated by one large double flower, tometimes 
emitting one or two ſmaller ones from its ſides, 
and of which there are Red-flowered—Scarlet 
flowered—Y cllow flowered—and Scarlet tur- 
ban flowered, &c.—they being ſeldom tinged 
with different colours like the Perſian kink. 

Perfian varieties.] Riſe eight or nine inches 
high, generally branching | the bottom, 
producing from five or ten to twenty or more 
flowers on each root, and of which there are 
Single flowered — Semi-double flowered Full- 
double flowered, being large and full like a 
double roſe, generally filled with petals to the 
very centre, forming a regular, globular bod 
of ad:mirable elegance, i all forts of the mo 
beautiful colours in different varieties, and of 
numerous degrees of deeper and lighter thades, 
ſtripes, and wwges in the — 

b 1 
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from ſix to ten or twelve inches | gl 


— « 
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of Reds,— 


ours — Pur- 


* 


Scarlets, — Crimſons, — Fleſh 


. ples — Blues — Violet colours — Whites — 


Cream-colours — Aſh-colours — Yellows — 
Orange-colours — Lemon-colours — Golden- 
yellow — Olive-yellows — Browns — Copper- 
colours—Blacks —Black- purples— Black-vio- 
lets— Tawny-colour Coffee · colour, &c.— 
and with flowers of all the above colours va- 
riouſly tinged and ſtriped with two, three, or 
more ditferent colours, in a very curious man- 
ner, forming the numerous varieties, amount- 
ing to above a thouſand, deſcribed in ſome of 
the eminent flower-dealers* catalogues, vary- 
ing from one another in ſome particular in 
* r colours, tints, ſtripes, and variega- 
tions; and a farther increaſe of new varieties 
are annually obtained from ſeeds: the ſeedlings 
generally flower the ſecond or third year. 
and the ſelect kinds are continued and increaſed 
plentiſully by off-ſets from the root, every 

ſummer, after they have done flowering. 

All the varieties flower commonly in April 
and May, but by late planting the roots, the 
blow may be continued till June; and the ſin- 
e and half-double flowers are ſucceeded by 
abundance of ſeed, but rarely any from the 
full doubles : the ſemi-doubles, however, are 
preferable to the ſingles, from which to ſave 
the ſeed for ſowing, as there will be a wr 
probable chance of having double-flowered 
ſeedlings in return. 

The roots of all the varieties of this ſpecies 
are of the keeping kind, and being lifted in 
ſummer ſoon after flowering, the off-ſets ſe- 
parated and properly dried, they may be kept 
out of the ground ſeveral months; but it is 
proper to plant a quantity in autumn, and the 
reſt in ſpring, in order to procure a longer ſuc- 
ceſſion of the flowers. [5244 | 

Theſe roots are fold by all the nurſerymen 
and ſeedſmen in great variety, at from two 
or three ſhillings to four or five. pounds per 
hundred, and ſometimes conſiderably more, for 
ſome very curious varieties. 

They are all hardy enough to ſucceed in 
any common _ —— in open beds 
or borders, planted ſome in autumn about 
September, October, or November, but prin- 
cipally the two latter months, and the reſt in 
February ; the fine ſorts being commonly de- 
poſited in beds by themfetves, in rows fix or 
eight inches aſunder and two or three deep, 
both to exhibit a grand ſhow of the numerous 
varieties all . e and for the convenience 
of giving occational ſhelter from cutting froſls ; 


colours, ſo ** early in ſpring : though the latter 


eſpecially of the early autumnal plantings in 
particular, that appear above ground in winter 
autumaal 


_ plantings 
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their General Culture. | 
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| # plantings put in about November, as they will 
not come up ſo early, do not require ſo much 
care, and the ſpring plamings need no protec- 


tion at all. As to the common or more ordina- 
ry kinds, they may either be bedded like the 
others, or diſtributed about the open borders 
in little patches of three or four roots in each, 
in aſſemblage with other border flowers. See 


— 


2. RanuncuLus aconitifelius. 
Aconite-leaved White-mountain Crow-foot, 
er Fairemaid of France.] Hath a ſtrong fibrous 
rennjal root joined in a head, crowned with 
rge quinate, or five-lobed leaves, all the 


lobes ſpear-ſhaped, cut and ſerrated ; upright, 


ſtrong flower-ſtalks, a foot and à half or two 
feet high, divided into many branches, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall leaves like the lower ones, 
and all the branches terminated by pure white 
flowers, appearing the end of May and be- 


ginning of June. | 
ries Common fſingle-flowered, — Lar- 
utiful, and wor- 


er double-flowered, very 
y of a place in every garden. 
3. RANUNCULUS acris. n 
Acrid Upright Meadow Ranunculus, or Yel- 
low Crow-foot.] Hath a fibrous cluſtered root, 
joining in a head, crowned by tripartite-mul- 
tiſid, or much divided leaves; upright flower- 
ſtalks a foot high, branching at top, having 
the upper-leaves cut into many narrow ſeg- 
ments, and all the branches terminated by a 
bright-yellow flower, a ring in May. 
; oi. 


arzeties.] Common owered of the 
ſtures, uble-flowered of the gardens, — 
oliferous double-flowered, one flower grow- 
ing out of the middle of another. The dou- 
ble kinds only are proper for garden culture. 
This ſpecies in its ſingle ſtate is found in 
abundance in every paſture ground, and is 


| feldom admitted into gardens ; but the dou- 


ble varieties are very pretty, and merit a place 
in every good collection of perennials. | 
4. RANUNCULUS repens. 

Creeping, or running Yellow Crow-foot.] 
Hath fibrous, 2 roots, ele 
compound leaves, trailing, creeping ſhoots, 
rooting as they run Hong: AS nd pe- 
dunculi terminated by bright yellow-flowers, 
having ſpreading cups; flowering in May 
and June. 

arieties.] Common ſingle-flowered of he 
meadows and paſtures, —Double-flowered of 
the gardens. | 

5. RANUNCULUS Ficaria. F 
 (Ficaria)—Fig-wort, or Pule-wort.] Hath a 

umous or bundled tuberous root, heart- 
| qe angular, ſmooth leaves, on ſtrong 
toot-ſtalks, and upright ſimple ſtalks riſing | 
four or five inches high, terminated by large 


| of Renunculus, in their ſingle 
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f 


ſhining yellow flowers, in March and —_ 
of 


Varmwtes.] on ſingle-flowered 
meadows, &c.—Double-flowered of the gar- 


6. RanvxcvLvs amplexicaulis. 
Amplericamlous, Plantain-leaved, Alpine Rae 
meaculus.] Hach a bundled perenmal root, 
oval, acuminated, glaucous leaves embracing 
the ſtalk, the ſtalk riſing from fix to eighteen 
inches high, branching and terminated by ſe- 
veral ſingle white flowers; appearing in April. 
7. RanuncuLus inen. l. 

Graſs-leaved Pyrenean Ranunculus.] Ha 
a bulbo-tuberous, perennial root, ſpear-thap- 
ed, narrow, graſſy, ſeſſile leaves; upright 
ſtalks about a foot high, branching upwards, 
each branch terminated by a ſmall,. pale-yel- 
low flower ; appearing in May. - 

Parieties.] Common ſingle- flowered 
Double-flowered. | 

8. RAXUNCULUS grandiflorus. 

Great Yellaw-flowered Oriental Ranumculus.] 
Hath a fibrous perennial root, multifid or 
many-parted leaves; erect ſtalks a foot or 
more high, garniſhed with two alternate cloſe- 
fitting leaves ; and terminated by one: large 
yellow flower ; appearing in May. 

The flowers of all the aboye eight ſpecies 
or characteriſtic 
ſtate, conſiſt each of five obtuſe bright petals, 
and the middle filled with numerous ſtamina, 
&c. ſucceeded by abundance of ſeed ; but in 
the double-flowered varieties the petals are 
multiplied in many ſeries, which in the full 
doubles are continued to the very centre, like 
a double-roſe, in which conſiſts their excel- 
lence as garden-flowers for ornament : though 
in theſe very luxuriant or full double-flowers, 
the multiplicity of petals often ſupplant all the 
ſtamina that no ſeed is produced. This how- 
ever is amply compenſated by the ſingles and 
half-doubles, which are 1 
plenty of ſeed, ripening in June . 
but it is only of the Afratic Ranunculus that 
ſeed is required, which in this ſpecies in par- 
ticular is always productive of a font variety 
of new ſorts, but not in any of the other ſpe- 
cies, remarking, that the fineſt ſemi-doubles 
are the ſorts from which to ſave the feed tor 
propagation, : 7 


UI the ſpecies are perennial in root, and 
annual in leaf and ſtalk, which riſe in ſpring 
and decay in ſummer and autumn ſoon after 
they have flowered ; the roots of all the forts be- 
ing abiding, increaſe abundantly by off. ſets eve- 
ry year for propagating the particular varieties. 

Conſidered as garden-flowers, all the forts 
demand attention; the Aſiatic kinds howe- 
ver ſtand foremoſt conſiderably in point of 
beauty, elegance, and * ut ſome of all 


* 
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the ſorts are proper furniture for the borders | 


of the pleaſure-gar- 


and other compartments 
dif) in aſſemblage they 


den, where 
will effect a g ' 
or three months, and ſome of the fineſt of the 
Aſiatic varieties ſhould alſo be depoſited. in 
beds by themſelves, as before obſerved, in or- 
der to exhibit a blow obſerv- 
ing, that the roots of the fine varieties of this 
ſpecies ſhould be lifted every year after blow- 
ing, to ſeparate the off-ſets and freth prepare 
the mould, &c. but all the other fibrous -root- 
ed fpecies being diſtributed about the borders 
may remain undiſturbed two or three years, 
or as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, according as they 
may want trimming to keep them within 
bounds,. or to have the roots taken up occa- 
tionally to part them for propagation. 
- - Culture of the Aftatic RI. 
The Aſiatic Ramunculns in particular is in 
high eſtimation among the floriſts, and is de- 
an object of admiration on account 
of the great number of the varieties; and the 
beauties the flowers poſſeſs, in their elegance 
of form and vaſt variety and richneſs of colour, 
render them ſuperior to moſt other flowers of 
the ſeaſon, and highly merit culture in every 


This ſpecies in all its varieties will ſucceed 
in any light, rich garden earth; but the flo- 
riſts often prepare a particular compoſt for the 
fine varieties, ing of good mould 
or paſture-carth, ſward and all, a fourth-part 
of rotted cow-dung, and the like portion of 
ſea-ſand (fee Con vos r); and with this, af- 
ter having remained in a compoſt heap ſeveral 
months, all parts to rot, and incorporate 


operly together, prepare beds four feet 
2 and two Ns ian in default of 


diverſity in flower for two 
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ſerve them more effeually- in growth, to 
flower in beſt perfection: thoſe however 
planted about the middle or latter end of 'Oc- 
tober and 


ſets for propagation 2'it is however pr 
plant both in Srivg and autumn. 1 * 
* for 8 ſorts four · feet beds 
ight earth, as aforeſaid, good diggin 

breaking the earth fine, . 24 fift a 
thereof, laying them of 2 moderately rounding 
form, and rake the ſurface ſmooth, then plant 
the roots in rows lengthwiſe the beds, either 
by n_ them in two inches deep and fix 
inches diſtance in the row, and the rows ſix 
— 4 — o _— ae them by bed- 
in or a planting the ſame depth 

and — See Peers. | | 
Thoſe deſigned for the borders ſhould be 
planted generally towards the ſpring in little 
clumps or patches, three, four, or five roots 
in each, putting them in either with a dibble 
or trowel about two inches deep, and three 
or four aſunder in each patch, and the patches 
from about three to five or ten feet diſtance; 
placing them rather, variedly, forward in the 
l : | 


ſuch compoſt, uſe beds of any good light | borde 


earth of your garden; or if neceſſary, it may 
be made light and rich with a proportion of 
drift-fand and rotten dung; cow-dung is moſt | 
commonly recommended; but they will | 
alſ> thrive in beds of well wrought garden | 
earth, and they often proſper well in the com- 
mon flower borders. ? ; 
The ſeaſon for planting the roots is both in 
autumn and ſpring; the autumn plantings 
generally flower ſtrongeſt and ſooneſt by a 
month at leaſt, and are ſucceeded by the 
ſpring planting in May won # — Perform 
the autumnal planting in October and earl 
part of November, but ſome plant towa 
the latter end of September in order to have a 
very carly bloom ; but thoſe planted in that 
month and beginning of October often come 
up with rank lcaves ſoon after, in winter, ſo 


As to their general culture after 
dbſerve in winter, that ſuch of the forward 
autumnal-planted roots. of the choice ſorts in 
beds as bave ſhot above ground, ſhould, where 
2 convenient, have occaſional ſhelter 
from hard froſts by mats ſupported on low 
hoop-arches; or in levere weather may 
cover them cloſe with long litter, but re- 
move all —＋ „ open weather: and in 
the ſpring when the flower · buds begin firſt to 
advance, it will be of much advan to ſhelter 


them in nights with ſupported mats, ſuf- 
n be open to the full air 
every day ; but the latter plantings that do not 
come up in winter or very early in ſpring 
whilſt wn yo? now will not require 
any protection, all thoſe diſtributed in 
patches about the borders muſt alſo take their 


as to require protection in hard froſts; eſpe· 
cially in the capital Variation, in order to pre- 


chance in all weathers; thoſe of the different 
ſeaſons of planting will ſucceed one another 
in 


a 3 


planting, 
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in flowering from the beginning of April until 
the middle of June, though te May blow ge- 
nerally ſhows to the greateſt P 
Aſter the blow is paſt, and the leaves and 
| ſtalks withered, take up the roots, and 
them in the ſhade, then clear them from a 
off-ſets and adhering mould, and put them up 
in bags or boxes till next planting fſeaſons, 
when they muſt be planted agam as before 
2 2 e 7 
ut in each ſeaſon of planting, it is highl 

neceflary, in the principal fine — 8 
plant them eicher in entire new beds, or the old 

refreſhed with ſome freſh rich earth or com- 
poſt, working the old and new well together, 

is being neceſſary in order to invigorate the 


owth of 7 . 
2 _ Their Propagation. 


All the varieties of the Afatic Ranunculus 
propagate abundantly hy off-ſets from the 
root, and new varieties are gained by ſeed. 
* off · ſets. The time for ſeparating the 

ets is in ſummer when the flower is paſt, 
and the leaves and ſtalks are withered, then 
taking up all the roots in dry weather, ſepa- 
rate {mall off-ſets from each main root, 
ang after drying the whole gradually in ſome 
ſhady airy room, put them up in bags or 
boxes in the dry till the autumn and ſpring ſea- 
ſons of planting, then plant them as before, 
placing all the off-ſets in ſeparate beds, many 
of them will blow the firſt year, but in the 
ſecond they will all flower in good perfec- 
tion. | 

By ſeed. —Save a quantity of ſeed from the 
fineſt ſemi-double flowers, and ſow it either 
in Auguſt or in March or April, though to 
ſave trouble of winter covering may defer fow- 
ing till ſpring ; it ſhould be ſown in light rich 
mould, either in an caſt border, or in wide 


Pots placed in a ſimilar ſituation, ſowing the 


ſeed evenly on the ſurface, and cover it in 
lightly with fine earth; or if in a bed or border, 
may ſow it in ſhallow flat drills three or four 
inches aſunder, carthing it in ſimilarly : giving 
frequent refreſhments of water in dry weather, 
and in a month or ſix weeks the plants will rife 
with ſmall leaves; obſerving to continue the 
light waterings in dry weather to preſerve the 
ſoil moiſt during their ſummer's growth to in- 
creaſe the ſize of the roots ; and in June, when 
the leaves decay, take up the roots and pre- 
ſerve them till the ſeaſon for planting, then 
plant them in common beds, as before direct- 
ed, and they will flower the ſpring following, 


when all the doubles of properties {th 
be marked, and the ang thrown away. 
Culture of the other /even Sorts. | 


All the other ſeven ſpecies of Ranmenulns 
in any common foil and ſituation, ſo 


N 


| 
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may be diſperſed about the different "flower 


compartments, where they. may conſtantly re- 
main, only trimming them occaſionally; and 


once in a ycar or two, or when they have in- 


creaſed into large bunches they may be taken 


up in autumn or ſpring to divide them for far- 
ther increaſe, and replant them again directly. 


Their propagation is very eaſy, for th 
multiply axccollanly'Þ de oa, 1 * 
So that when rhe fr to propagate them, 
the foots may be ſlipped or parted 5a autumn 
when paſt flowering, or in the ſpring before 
they begin to ſhoot, and the flips may either 
be planted at once where are to remain, 
or in nurſery rows for a ſeaſon, then planted 
out finally. E ms Kent 14 
RAPHANUS, Radifl. | ity 57 
The plants are herbaceous, annual eſcu- 


lents of the kitchen-garden, valuable for their 


eatable roots for ſpring and ſummer ſervice, 
and ſome for winter eating; having fuſi- 
form and globoſe roots in different varieties, 
broad rough leaves, and cruciform flowers. 
Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquoſa. 
Charafers.} CAL vx, four oblong, ereQ, 
deciduous leaves. CoroLLAa, four heart- 
ſhaped, ſpreading, cruciform petals, and four 
melliferous glands. STAMINA, four long and 
two ſhort filaments, having ſimple auth . 


PISTILLUM, an oblong ventricoſe germen, 


ſcarcely any ſtyle, crowned by a capitated 
ſigma. PERICARPIUM, an oblong, gibbous, 
or {welling, ſmooth, bilocular pod, 
roundiſh feeds. _- 

This genus retains three ſpecies, one of 
which . br Common Radiſh, is for our pur- 
poſe ; for the botaniſts admit but of one ſpe- 
cies of this ſort : all the different varieties of 
the ſpindle-rooted and round Radiſh, both red, 
purple, white, and black ſorts, are ſuppoſed 
varieties only of the ſame ſpecies ; and, indeed, 
we may often obſerve here and there ſome of 
all the varieties degenerate both in ſhape and 
colour ; however, by care in ſaving the ſeeds 
of the different ſorts ſeparate and diſtant from 


one another, the different varieties are con- 


tinued diſtin. | | | 

The ſpecies is, - 

RAPHANUS ſativus. wy OM 

Cultivated or commen Garden Radiſi.] Hath 
oblong-taper, and round orbicular, flethy roots, 
crowned by broad, rough leaves; and when 
-— ſhoot for ſeed, ſend forth upright, movg: 
widely branching ſtalks, a yard or more high, 
having all the branches terminated by cruct- 
form, whitiſh light-purpliſh flowers, ſucceed- 


ed by taper ſwelling pods with two cells. 


Varieties.) There are ſeveral different varie- 
ties; though ſome of them appear as diſtinct 


[ſpecies by the ſhape, -ſize, and colour of the 


THS root, 


ed with . 


F . 
* 
4 1 


# * i * 1 
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root, all bear enscdly the above 
fte renden belong all 4 


and April. ebnen b Wi d 8. 

June. Jul and Auguſt, for autumn eating. 
This ſort is cultivated a about 

de g Ku brou pl, and in May, Ju 

299 he | ſpring, March, or . in „ June, 

divided into two A, ge fuſi 3 autumn, generally in bunches ; , having 
or ſpindle-rooted Radiſhes, and the — the appearance of 


young turneps. 
or kinds. | Small red Turnep-rooted Radifh.) Having 
Common 3 Kinds in rer | a ſmall, round, turnep-ſhaped, red root nearly 
Varieties. {ſimilar in ſhape to the laſt — th 
85 Radiſh.) Having an oblong, | inclining more to the oblongiſh n 1 — 


0 root, ſome deep, others kind, is genera n 1 
— 2 —— with only ſmall | leſs or more of Tf Cn colour, and is rather 
ſhort top of leaves, which is a particular me- \ inferior to the former for mildneſs, and criſp 


uliar to this ſort, as 4 eating; though is very good, and makes an 
22 leſs room to grow, and the root ſwells agreeable variety at table. 


faſter in proportion, attaining perfeftion much | Black aeg e Spaniſh Rad iii.] Hach 
ſooner than the la kinds, being alſo a large, » black-coated root, 
2 firm, criſp, tender · eating Radiſh, ſo is but whine within, gra ; eſteemed by many 
preferable for culture, both for all for autumn and winter eating either alone 
early crops in and borders, and for or fliced in ſallads: and is the hardieſt of the 
the general crops in the open quarters; the Radiſh tribe to ſtand the weather for uſe all 
pale rooted ſort is generally milder to eat than winter, &c. ſhould be ſown in any open fitua- 
the deep red or purple ki tion, principally in July and beginning of 

This may be ſown at different times, from | Auguſt, they will come in for uſe in Septem- 
OQtober or November until May; but from ber and October, and continue in- perfection 

_ O00 April is the general 3 he; 


ſeaſon, at two or three weeks' inter- ow Wake niſh Nadi 

main crops. Having iddling large, 8 . 

| Fae race Radifh.] ey a fine — — 8 proper to cultivate 
Tong. taper, pale-ſcarlet root, crowned 55. principally ſor autumn eating and early = 

lly with a large top of leaves, but of winter, not being ſo hardy as the ck 
2 root ſwells freely to a |fort, and is not ſo very generally known or 


handſome ſize, and is a firm, criſp, excellent | cultiyated as that kind may be ſown in June, 
Radiſh for the later crops, fown in March, July, and beginning of Auguſt. 


a: 


April, and May, in open fituations. the above two different claſſes of Ra- 
A . early Salmon Ra- | diſhes, Spindle-rooted and Turnep - rooted. 
diſh. 


kinds, ſhould generally allot the former for 
all the prineipal crops, both early and ſuc- 
ceſhonal, and ſmaller portions of the latter 
- | ſorts as forondaries, which, in the ſmall white, 
and red kinds, may alſo be cultivated ſuc- 
d Rad.] Having an obloag, © ta- ceſſionally for ſpring, ſummer, and autumn; 
red root, apt to become ſoon hot but the Spaniſh Turnep-rooted Radjſhes are 
— ſticky ; not proper for general culture. | principally for autumn, and winter; ſo that. 

Sallad Radifh.} Any fort of Radiſh may | for the general ſpring, and ſummer Radithes,. 
be uſed — uch, being ſown thick like alloting the largeſt ſupply of the common 
creſſes, and muſtard, to gather whilſt young  Spindle-rooted kinds, are proper to ſow from 


Long-topped Red Radiſh.) Havi 
taper, red root, „. 


F 


1 


f, to mix in . but ſeed of | the earlieſt to the lateſt ſeaſon, from Decem- 


ber or January, until May, June, or all ſum- 
wer; and the ſmall 


-be fo 


—— ſorts, as 
n any time from Fe - 


rnep-rooted Kinds. ſecondaries, ma 
_ White T, ed Ralian Radih. 1 bruary or Ma rll "May, or oceaſionally. 

a ſmall, round-orbicular, turnep-| in ſummer and autumn, till Auguſt or Sep- 
white root, being very like young tember, and the Spaniſh Radiſhes are always. 
Dutch turneps.; and if uſed whilſt e| ſown principally in July and Auguſt. 


young, they 1 criſp, mild, and — All the varieties of both claſſes of Radiſhes 
228 an agrecable variety at table; = angual * which being ſown id the 


perfection in two or three 
vp ſoon after into ſtalk for. 
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are fn Mae 


A, April and May, 
or in autumn: 


in February, Marc 1 and ſhoot 


flawer. 
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the whole plant, root 1 ſo 
that freſh ſupplies muſt. be raiſeil annually 
from ſeed in the ſpring, and ſummer, &c. 
performing the ſowings at ſeveral different 
times, from about Chriſtmas until May, or 
June, of the common Spindle-rooted in parti- 
cular, / or ſome alſo of the ſmall Turnep- 
rooted. kinds, in order to continue! a regular 
ſucceſſion of young tender Radiſhes through- 
out the ſeaſon ; allowing only a fortnight or 
three weeks interval between the ſowings; for 
2 crop will not continue good longer than 
a 
40 
. 
; are ardy, * 
early raiſed plants in they — ſtate, which 
are liable to ſuffer by froſt; and they all ſuc- 
ceed in any common garden earth, and al- 
moſt any ſituation and expoſure open to the 
ſun and free air; though for 
a warm ſouth border, or other 
ſituation, is proper, both to bring the crop 
forwarder, and for protecting the plants from 
cold, as being impatient of froſt whilſt young, 
es aboveſaid; therefore when they are ſown 
early, December, or January, &c. it is pro- 


per to cover them in froſty nights with ſtraw: 


or mats; but the main crops ſown in Fe- 
and March, | &c. may be in any open 
ſituation, as they want no protection. 
Culture of the common Spindle-rooted Radiſh. 
To have Radiſhes as early as poſſible, they 
are ſown both on warm borders and in hot- 
beds, under frames and lights. 
But firſt of their culture in the open ground. 
To have early Radithes in warm borders, you 


* 
8 


gh Cos ſowing a few ſhort-topped Radiſh 
in 


ovember, and December, but not any 
general early ſowing till about Chriſtmas, or 
early in January, if the weather is open; or 
in cold wet grounds not till the end of that 
month or beginning of February; for the 
very forward ſowings performed before the 
middle or end of December, are not to be de- 
pended on, though ſuch of them as ſurvive 


the winter's froſt, will be fit to draw ſome- 


times in February; they however will be hard 
and ſticky ; but as they may be deemed a 
rarity at a very early ſeaſon, and as the ſeed 
is cheap enough, and a"ſmall ſpace of ground 
will be ſufficient, it may be worth. the trial 
to ſow ſome in November and December, and 
let them take their chance of the winter; and 
if they ſhould fail, the ſame ground wall do to 
ſow again time enough for a gt ſpring crop. 
However, for the general carly crop, the end 


of December, or the beginning or middle of 


* 
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flower and-feed, which: ripening in autumn, | ſeaſon, .and nature of the ſoil and-Gtuation, im 


reſpect to being warmer or. colder, is time 
enough to. begin, when, if open weather, 
is proper, to think of ſowing a good crop in a. 
warm dry border, or any warm: lying 1 
ground; and about the end of January or be- 
ginning o ry, low a more general crop. 
Let the ground. for the — of the 
ſeed be digged or trenched one good ſpade 
deep at leaſt; or it will be of advantage, if it 
has been previouſſy trencheid up in.ridges, chen. 
levelled. down, the clods well broken, and che 
N r even. TIES: N 
being provided with ſome good earl 
ſhart-ro | Radiſh-feed, and with.which, A 


* 


t ſpace of time, before they will either run 
* become tough, ſticky, and hot to 


5 —.— they 


the early crops 
ſheltered ſunny | ground, 


\ 


thing proper, you may mix a ſprinkling of 
will come ia for uſe after. the 
Radiſhes, and be ſome weeks earlier than the 
main crops.. Sow the whole: broad- 
caſt all over the ſurface tolerably thick.in the 
early ſowings, and rake them. well. in with a 
large rake ; or, if in a large open plat of 
or conſiderably wide border, or 
where the is rather wettiſh, it is proper, 
for the early ſowings in particular, to divide 
it into four or five feet wide beds, with foot 
and a half wide alleys between; then ſowing 
the ſeed, ſtrike it in with the teeth of the rake, 
and then caſt ſome earth of the alleys over the 
whole half an inch deep, and rake it ſmooth. 
After performing the main early. ſowings. 
from about Chriſtmas till the beginning of F 


Nou 


| bruary, generally cover the ground directly 


with clean wheat ſtraw, about two inches 
thick, to keep the ſurface warm, and keep off 
birds from the ſeed, and forward. its vegeta- 
tion, ſuffering it to remain till the plants are 
fairly come up, as it contributes to their more 
wo riſing, and is then raked off lightly. every 
mi day. | 


4 


However, covering theſe early crops is-ve— 
ry eligible, both before and after the plants: 
come up, every froſty night; for this purpoſe- 
have either a quantity of dry wheat-ſtraw,. or- 
dried fern, &c. laying it ready in the alleys,. 
and every night, or eſpecially when. there is. 
an. appearance of froſt, throw it over the bor-- 
der or beds with a pitchfork,.two inches thick, 
or more, if the weather ſhould prove ſevere; 
and always after the plants are up, rake it off 
lightly every mild morning with; a wooden. 
'rake ; but in ſevere weather muſt remain night 
and day: and this covering, if carefully ſpread. 
on ow taken off, will no ways bruiſe the- 
plants, but will not only protect them from 
the froſt, but continue them greatly forward. 
in their growth. But inſtead. of ſiraw. ſome 
uſe large garden-mats, eſpecially after the 
plants are up, to keep off the perpendicular. 


January, according to the temperature of the? trolls, generally ſticking two or thice rows of. 


RAF 
ſtout wooden pegs along the border or beds, 


in a flanting 
above to f 
plants, or where there is a ſmall quantity, 
you may arch the beds with for the ſup ; 
port of the mats. — * 
The above work of covering early Radiſhes 
may to ſome appear tedious and troubleſome, 
but it is ſoon done when every thing is laid 
ready, and is univerſally practiſed by the Lon- 
don to large tracts of ground, con- 
inuing it till the plants are fairly in the rough 
leaf, and firmly rooted ; — the early quite 
plants, being not only liable to be great- 
. at top by froſt, but even ads os: 
thereto and ſeemingly ſurvive, are of- 
ten ſtarred at the root; that is, the froſt heav- 
the ground, it draws the plants up along 
with it, and breaks the tender radicle or lower 
icular fibre, which not only retards 
their growth till they form new fibres, but 
the terminal downright fibre being broken off. 
prevents their ſhooting in th, that they 
can never form handſome Radrthes, but be- 
come what the market gardeners call chumps : 
ſo thoſe pardeners, who raiſe large quantities 
for the ſupply of the London markets, find 
their account in allowing the early main crops | 
occaſional protection, which by infuring fuller 
crops, coming in earher and in ter perfec- 
Qion, always pay them ſufficientſy for the trou- 
ble of covering. * 


When the Radiſhes however, are 2 — 


advanced in growth, being in the rough leaf, 
it is proper to thin them, 
thick, to two inches diſtance, Which, as you 
will begin drawing them for uſe when quite 
young, may be room enough at preſent, as 
the daily thinning for the table or market will 
give them more and more room every day, 
In very dry weather, in March and April, 
it is adviſable to give them a good watering 
evening or morning, which will both 
forward their growth conſiderably, increaſe 
the ſize of the root, and render them more 
criſp and mild to cat. 
ontinue repeating the ſowings every fort- 
night or three weeks, till March, then fow | 
every fortnight until the end of April: or 
where a long ſucceſſion of young Radithes is 
required, the ſowings may be continued all 
May, or even during the ſummer, until the 
middle or end of Auguſt, if required; thoſe 
fown in July or Auguſt will be very fine in 
September and October; obſerving in fow- 
ing the latter crops of Radiſhes, from the mid- 
dle of February during the reſt of the ſowin 
ſeaſon, they may be ſown in any open . 
and want no covering in any weather; and 


manner, two of three inches | any thing | 
the mts from the | to make all poſſible advantage of 


they ſtand too | 
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conſiderable, und that it is 7 
every com- 
partment of ground, as ls often the cafe in 
market 282 and forne others, you 
mix a ſprinkli of cos-lettuce and round -—- 
leaved ſpinach ſowing the whole toge- 
ther broad-caft, and rake them in evenly with 
x large rake as aforeſaid ;- the three crops will 
be coming forward all at the ſame time, with- 
out interruption to one another; the Radiſhes 
come in firſt, then, after theſe are drawn off, 
the ſpinach flouriſhes, and foon becomes fit 
for uſe, which is ſucceeded' by the lettuce ; 
and between theſe may mtroduce other ſuceſ- 
fon crops, in May or June: however, in-the 
culture of fmaller portions, it is not material 
to ſow any other crop with the radiſhes ; and 
in generat it would be preferable to have the 

But in ſowing the main 'general crops of 
Radiſhes in the open quarters, the market 
gardeners lly fow them on the ſame 
ground where they plant out their main crops 
of cauliflowers and cabbages, mixing ſpinach 
with the Radiſh ſeed, as above faid; wing 
the ſeeds firſt, and rake them in, then plant 
the cauliflowers or cabbages; the Radi ſhes 
and ſpinach come in for uſe before the other 
plants begin to | much, and as ſoon as 
thoſe ſmall crops are all cleared off for uſe, 
then hoe the ground all over to kill weeds and 
toofen the ſoil, and draw earth about the ſtems 
of the cauliflowers and cabbages. 

With regard to the culture of theſe gene- 
ral crops of Radiſhes, they require very lit- 
tle, which is occaſional thinning where they 
are too thick, performing this when the plants 
are come into the rough leaf, either by 

8 


hoe or drawing them out by hand; thou 
quantities, ſmall-hioeing is the moſt 


is 


tor lar 
expeditious mode of thinning, as well as prove 
very beneficial zo the crop by looſening the 
ground; however, in either method, thin the 
plants to about two or three inches diſtance, 
clearmyg out the weakeſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt 
to form the crop | | 

Early crops in hot-heds, &c.— When it is 
required to have young radiſhes as early in 


the prog as pothble, they may be greatly 
forwarded by aid of hot-beds under frames and 
glaſſes, or other ſhelters. NF * 1 


This work may be begun any time in win- 
ter, if thought proper; but from Chriſtmas 
tin Candlemas is the moſt cligible ſeaſon to 
infure a thriving crop. Make a hot-bed for 
one or more t pits ap frames, long-ways, 
about two feet depth of dung, to furniſh 
ſufficient heat to bring up the plants, and ſet 


in the main crops of radiſhes, if the extent of 


them a going a little at firſt ; put on the frame 
directly. 


2 = 
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deep with light rich mould j then having 


light mould, and put on the lights, and the 


ants will come up in a'week, or probably | 
in leſs time, if there is a tolerable warmth in 


the bed; obſerving; they appear, to ad- 
mit air every day, either by tilting the lights 
conſiderably in the front or behind, according 
to the temperature of the weather, or in ſme 
mild weather take them quite off in the mid- 
dle of the day ; for a large portion of freſh air 
is neceflary every day, otherwiſe the plants 

will draw up 0 Oh and go off; remark- 
ing, that after the plants have had a week or 
fortnight's growth, they ſhould be thinned 
where they have riſen too thick, leaving them 
about an inch and a half apart; then obſerv- 


ing, if the plants have unavoidably drawn up 


with long ſhanks, it is adviſable to fift ſome 
light mould out of a fine fieve in amon 


them evenly all over the bed, ſo as to mould 
their ſhanks about half an inch or an inch, or 
as there ſhall be occaſion : this will greatly 


ſtrengthen their growth, and promote the 

s of the roots; {till remembering to 
indulge them with a large portion of freſh air 
every mild day, and cover them-on nights; 
obſerving likewiſe, if in the advanced ſtate of 
the plants, the heat of the bed is confidera- 
bly declined, it may be proper to revive it by 
application of a modes lining to continue a 
very mild bottom heat, to forward the Radiſhes 
in a regular growth: thus, by the above pro- 
ceedings of culture, the plants will advance 
faſt to perfection, and be fir to draw in tix 
weeks. 


But in want of frames and glaſſes for the 


above purpoſe, you may cover occaſionally 
with mats, making the hot-bed as before, and 
mould it the ſame Ferch, ſecuring the ſides of 
the mould with boards or wreaths of ſtraw- 
bands; then cradle or arch it over with hoops 
or rods for the ſupport of the mats, which 
muſt be uſed every night and all bad weather, 
till the plants are ready for uſe. | | 

Or in caſe of ſcarcity of dung for og 
hot-beds as above, you may fow ſome ſ 
in beds of common earth r garden frames, 
and put on the lights every night and all bad 
weather; and thus you may raiſe the plants 
for uſe ſooner by a fortnight than in the com- 


mon open borders. 
Culture of the Turnep-rooted Kinds. 
Reſpectiug the turnep-rooted Radiſhes, the 


ſmall round white, and the red ſorts are pro- 


the 

trve dwarf thort-topped Radifti-ſeed,” fow it 
on the ſurface of the bed moderately thick. 
and cover it evenly half an inch thick with 


1 
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4 | 
ed, or as required both for ſpring, ſummer; 

autumn eating; but the large black 
Spaniſh' Radiſh, and white kind, are princi- 
pally in eſtimation for autumn and winter, 
more generally the black ſort, as ſuperior both 
for eating, and hardy to ſtand the winter wea- 
tier, and is the moſt commonly known and 
cultivated, as was formerly obſerved ; all of 
which, both of che ſmall and large turnep- 
rooted kinds, may be ſown in any free open ſi- 
tuation in lightiſh ground ; or the ſmall white 
and red ſorts ſometimes ſown in warm bor- 
ders in ſpring, to have them earlier, or the 


- white fort occaſionally in a hot-bed, to have 


them in the moſt early ſeaſon. 
g The 4 * round ſorts be ſown in 
pring, in February, March, or beginning of 
April; or for 2 uſe, fow — in July, 
Auguſt, and beginning of September; at ei- 
ther ſeaſon ſow them broad-caſt thinly, and 
rake them in evenly, and when the plants 
come up and Het into the rough leaf, they 
muſt be thinned either by hoe or hand, ſet- 
ting them out four or five inches aſunder. 

To obtain them early, ſow in a warm bor- 
der or under a frame, &c. in February; or 
the white ſort in a hot- bed. See the Culture 


e. E | | 
| large Spaniſh turnep-rooted kinds ſhould 


be ſown principally in antumn, about the 
middle or end of July, in any open ſituation 
thinly, and raked in; and when the plants. 
have got rough leaves about an inch broad, 
hoe them out to ſix or eight inches diſtance, 
they will attain full growth for uſe in Sep- 
tember and October, and continue good . 
part of winter, particularly the black ſort; 
however, it is proper to take up a quantity in 
November or December, before attacked by 
ſevere froſty weather, and depoſiting them in 
any ſheltered place in iand, they may be kept 
in good perfection till the ſpring. 
Saving Seed of all the Sorts. © | 

To ſave Radiſh-ſeed, you may either leave 
plants of the firſt main crops to run up, 
or tranſplant a quantity into an open ſpot of 
ground; the latter is more particularly to be 
recommended for general practice, becauſe, 
by drawing up the roots for planting, you can 
judge of the goodneſs in reſpect to ſhape and 
colour; they ſhould be planted in an open 
ſituation. 1 

The proper ſeaſon therefore for planting 
out Radiſhes for ſeed is the beginning or to- 


wards the middle of May, juſt when the roots 


are in their prime, and before they begin to 
run, chuſing ſhowery weather if poſſible. 
Obſerve of the common taper-rooted Ra 


them with che ſhorteſt tops. 


per to ſow as ſecondaries, as before intimat- 


— 


diſhes to ſelect 
1 


6 and 


4 


1(h 


'and them in the fon a week or tww 6 


BSW 
roaty of the beſt gr. 


n 
— to chuſe 
the very ſmalleſt tops, and 
ꝛere being ſome with roots of 
2 and others ha v- 
oured clear roots, the latter of 

re criſp and mild than 
15 eſteemed 
in drawing them to 
keep 


n 


: {ame 


them ſeparate, | 


perma 
caly*, a => corolla, globoſe at the baſe, 
cut into five at the brim 1 ſtamina, a 
roundiſh germen and one ſtyle, ſucceeded by 
ſmall EE” bilocular, two-ſceded berries. 

Claſs my order, F Monogyma. 

The ſpecies in our gardens are, 
I. RAUvoLFIA, mia... 
Gloſſy ſmooth Rauf. J CET 

aves by 


News: WE Cs CUTE Ys oct 


diſhes, with their leaves entire, by 
r 
diſtance in the lines, placing them in the quin- 
cunx order, and each root down i it eas, or 
directly giving them. a watering, to ſet- 
de hearth loſe aboue the roots, and for- 
ward ſtriking, repeating the waterings | 
par y Cates opting Men Hove bn froth rect; 
w ſigns of growth. | 
As to the turnep-rooted kinds, ſome ſhould 
be fown in the „ about March, 
y for ſeed, a may either remain w 
wn, hocing them out to wide diſtances, or 
5 roots are arrived to perfection in 
of June, à quantity may 
N. f the roundeſt, beſt- 
| hay = oe planted in rows two 
feet and a half afunder, as before obſerved, 
and water them. 


fours. 

* 1 7 dent. 

arry Rauvo 

or hoaryiſh, and oblong, broader, bythe 
leaves by fours. . | 
two ſpecies are . in many of 
our principal hot-houſe collechons, in which 
they form a diſtinguiſhable variety in their 
verticillate foliage, as well as in their flowers 
appearing great part of the ſummer months, 
- | fucc by ripe berries, by whach the plants 
may be raiſed ; n in Ir as ſoon 


| 


as ripe, or in the ſpring rn 
of light 7 and pl 15 a  hot-bed; and 

may alſo be 37 cutti 

in ſpring Fe . K. by the 2 


means, F and af - 
ter wards have the ral culture of other 
ſtove exotics of the ſame nature, and always 


Obſerve, however, if any of the large Spa- | retained in that 
turnep-rooted kinds of the autumn crops | REED HEDGES. 
ſhould ſtand the winter, ſome may be left, or Reed H are temporary internal fences 
out for ſecd in February. made with dried reeds, which im, and may 
All the forts will ſoon take root, and ſhoot | cheap enough all over the ki „and may 
up to ſtalk in June, branch widely every way, be expeditiouſly formed into ges by the 


fower in July and the ſeed will ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

Their ripening is diſcovered by the pods and | 
ſeeds ing brown ; then cut up the ſtalks, 


dry and harden the pods and ſeeds, and then 
threſh them out; obſerving the ſeed-pods be- 
ing of a tough nature, they do not readily 
break to diſcharge the ſced, ſo that ſometimes | 
they require to be expoſed to the weather ſome 
conhderable time, to render the huſks brittle, 
and ſometimes uire to be threſhed two 
or three times over ; when they, however, are 
threſhed out, clean the ſeed from the rubbiſh, 
and put it up in out of the way of mice. 
1 ,—( Rawvolfa.) 

genus furuiſhing two ſpecies of ſhrubby- 
10 — exotics of South America, retained | 
in our ſtove collectious for ornamental varie- 


aſſiſtance of poſts and railing, 1 make a 
cheap temporary fence of great utility for oc- 
AF oe uſe in gardens, to incloſe particular 
internal ſpaces & ground,_to afford 3 to 
certain ſeedling plans boti in nurſeries and 


large kitchen 

Bur Recd gardens: are particularly uſeful in 
ſome nurſeries, to * places of ſhelter for 
many ſorts of er trees and ſhrubs, &c. 
which being tender whilſt young, require the 
ſhelter of a fence in winter to of the 
keen edge of cutting blaſts two or three years, 
ill they gradually ſtrength and a greater 
degree of hardi - and for which occaſion, 
in default of other immediate ſhelter fences of 
growing hedges, walls, - palings, &c. theſe 
may be ſoon erected as at once to form a 
ſence in any part required; theſe kind of 
| fences are alſo uſeful in nurferies for TR 


ty: rilang with ſeveral ligneous ſtems, fix or 


ſeveral forts of * * 
form 


R E E 


form them fot walls in gardens, being what 
the nurſ call Tramed Trees; ſo that 
theſe Reed being cheap and ſoon formed, 
are often uſed in the nurſeries for a double 
Purpoſe, that is, ſerving both for ſhelter, and 
affording an opportunity of planting trees a- 
_ each fue, = —4 or ten — 1 
for u of training for walls, as afore- 
ſaid. Se: URSERY, &c. _ 

Likewiſe in large open kitchen gardens 
Reed Hedges are often employed to good ad- 
vantage for ye war's. tender plants and early 
crops ; ſuch as incloſing particular ſpaces for 
a melonary, or place wherein to raiſe early 
melons and cucumbers, and often as croſs in- 
ternal fences, running acroſs the ground at 
conſiderable diſtances, under which forming 
warm borders for the purpoſe of raiſing vari- 
ous early crops of eſculents more plentifully ; 
ſerving alſo to break the force of cutting and 
tempeſtuous winds from the crops in the ad- 
jacent quarters, and for which purpoſes ma- 
ny of the kitchen-gardeners about London uſe 
theſe kind of Hedges. 

Remark however, theſe Reed Hedges are 
not at all adapted for outward fences, as they 
may be very eaſily broke through. | 

But as internal fences for ſheltering plants, 
they are accounted better than walls or pales, 
becauſe the Reeds generally deaden the winds 
without reverberating them back again. 

The proper Reeds for making theſe fences 
are the 0 ſtems of the grunde Phragmitzs, 

or Common Marſh Reed, growing in great 
* abundance by river ſides, and in lakes, and 
marſhy places all over the kingdom, furaiſh 
a crop of ſtems annually fit to cut in autumn, 
and being then bound in bundles, are ſtacked 
up or houſed to remain for uſe ; great quanti- 
ties are annually brought to London by wa- 
ter, and depoſited in warehouſes near the 
river, where they have great demand for 
them for the above and ſome other pur- 


a :. 
As to the method of making theſe fences, 


— 


are ſometimes erected in fixed ranges, 8 


ſometimes formed into movable pan- 
nels. When'to be formed into fixed fences, 
arrange ſome ſtout poſts ſix or eight feet aſun- 
der, and five or ſix high, and from poſt to 
poſt carry two or three ranges of flat thin 


railing, one near the bottom, another 
near the top, and a third in the middle; a- 
inſt this railing place che reeds about two 


inches thick; having other railing fixed directly 
oppoſite, ſo that the Reeds being placed all a- 
long between the double railing, the bottoms 
reſting either upon a plate of wood, or let 
into the ground, as may be convenient ; but 
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the former is preferable for preſerving the bot 


tom part from rotting: and as ſoon as one 
pannel is formed, nail the railing as cloſe as 
poſhble, and either drive ſome long ſpike 
nails through each double railing, or bind them 
with ſtrong withy bands, or tar rope-yarn, but 
nailing is the beſt, in order to bring them as 
cloſe as may be, to ſecure the Reeds firmly in 
the proper poſition ; and thus proceed till you 
have completed the range of fencing, the top 
cut even. 


But when intended to have any of theſe 


fences formed into movable pannels, to re- 
move to different places occaſionally, a frame- 
work of railing is red as above, each 
pannel ſix or eight feet long, and the Reeds 
fixed therein as before directed; then where- 
ſoever it is intended to place them, poſts muſt 
be ranged fix or eight feet diſtance, to ſup- 
port the ſeveral pannels. 

Or ſometimes the movable pannels are uſed 
to defend tender young plants, in narrow bor- 
ders under walls, &c. placing the pannels in- 
clining againſt the wall or other fence, in 
time of ſevere weather. 

RESEDA, Baſtard Rocket, Mignonette, &c. 

It conſiſts principally of herbaceous annu- 
als, biennials, and perennials ; ſome of the 
biennials in particular merit culture, one as 
an odoriferous garden plant, another for field 
culture, for the uſe of the dyers, &c. grow- 
ing from one to three feet high, having oblong 
and lanceolate leaves, and terminated by ſpikes 
of ſmall unequal flowers. 

Claſs and order, Dodecandria Trigynia. 

Charafers.] CALyx is monophyllous, 
5 and eee, CoRoLLA, 

everal {mall, unequal, generally trifid petals, 
che upper being on wr the #5 83 
ing a honey juice; and a glandular, plane, 
erect nectarium at the upper ſide of the recep- 
tacle, between the ſtamina and upper petal, 
connivent with the baſe thereof. STAMINA, 


twelve or fifteen ſhort filaments, having ob- 


tuſe erect antheræ. PISTILLUM, a gibbous 
ermen, three or more very ſhort ſtyles, hav- 
ing fimple ſtigmas. PerIcarPIUM, a gib- 
bous, angular, unilocular capſule, with aper- 
tures between the ſtyles, having many kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds adhering to the angles of the cap- 


ſule. 
There are many ſpecies, the moſt noted ot 


which, for our purpole, are the two follow- 
ing, the firſt for the pleaſure-ground, the 
other for field culture. 


1. REsEDA odorata—(annual-biennial and 


tender.) | 
Odoriferous Reſeda, commonly called Migno- 


nette.] Hath a Oe 8 root, ſending 


fortiy 


+ 


forth ſeveral weak branchy ſtalks, growing | which conſiſts the whole merit of this diminu- 
eight or ten, to twelve or fifteen inches long, | tive plant, ſome ſeed ſhould be ſown in March 
baving oblong, entire, and trilobate leaves, | or April, in any moderate hot-bed, as direct- 
and al the branches termiaated by long ſpikes | ed for tender annuals, ſowing ſome in ſmall 
of greeniſh-white ſweet-ſcented flowers, hav- | pots to remain, and ſome for tranſplantation 
ing the calyx equal with the petals. into the full ground, in the end of May or 
Chis plant is annual and biennial, is in high Jone > however, whilſt they remain in the 
eſtimation for its agreeable fragrance, youre is bed, indulge them with freſh air daily, 
not ornamental neither in its growth nor flow- | and occaſional waterings in common with 
ers, but the latter unpart a - moſt. delightful | other plants; and if ſome, when advanced an 
odour widely around, flowering in ſummer, | inch or two in growth, are pricked upon a 
continuing 3 months, even all the winter, | freth hot-bed, or into ſmall pots, three or four 
if ſheltered in a green-houſe, &c. II plants in each, and e in the hot- bed, it 
Is a native of Egypt; fucceeds here in the | will forward them conſiderably: in May or in 
open air in ſummer, but requires ſhelter in | June, according to the ſtrength of the plants 
Winter. and temperature of the ſeaſon, taking oppor- 
2. RESEDA Luteosla—(biennial and hardy.) | tunity of mild moiſt weather, remove them 
(Lutesla) — Yellow Herb, called Weld, | into the full air, retaining ſome in pots, others 
Hud Mad, or Dyer Feed.) Hath tough | tranſplant with balls into the borders, obſerv- 
fibrous roots, crowned with long, narrow, | ing, when the ſtalks of the plants advance, 
{ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, ſpreading on the | to place ſhort ſticks for their ſupport, and to 
ground, upright ſtems a yard high, garniſhed | which tie the ſtems in a neat manner. 
alſo with ſpear- aped narrow leaves, and Or in want of a hot-bed, ſome ſeed may be 
terminated by long looſe ſpikes of yellow | ſown in one or more middling ſmall pots in 
flowers, having quadrifid cups; grows wild | March or April, placed under a frame and 
on old walls and the ſides of banks and ſterile | lights, or hand-glaſs, or ſome other protection 
places in England, &c. but is cultivated in | occaſionally, of nights and cold ſpring weather; 
fields for its | 526-7" oil for the uſe of the | it will forward the plants in growth for earlier 
dyers. _ | flowering than if raiſed entirely in the open 
Both theſe ſpecies are biennial plants: the | ground expoſed wholly to the full air; and 
firſt is ſomewhat tender, requiring thelter | may afterwards be managed as above. 
from froſt : but the ſecond is very hardy; ob- ut the ſeed of this plant will alſo grow in 
ſerve however the firſt fort may be deemed | the full ground, ſown in the middle of April 
annual as well as biennial; for being ſown | and in May, when the ſeaſon is become warm 
early in ſpring, will flower and perfect feeds | and ſettled, ſowing them in light carth, either 
the ſame year, aud totally periſh in winter, if in a bed by themſelves, and raked in lightly, 
not ſheltered ; being ſheltered all winter in a | or. in patches about the flower-borders, cover- 
gieen-houſe, it will continue till next ſum- Leger a quarter of an inch deep; and in 
mer ; it however may more generally be con- | either method the plants may moſtly remain 
ſidered as an annual: but the ſecond fort | where raifed, or ſome tranſplanted, as thought 
is perfectly biennial; for being ſown one year, | expedient, giving occaſional waterings. 
it does not run up to ſtalk till next ſummer, And if ſome plants are raiſed in pots in May, 
when it flowers and ripeas ſced, and wholly for any time in ſummer, or towards autumn, 
decays ſoon after, N | and the pots plunged in an eaſt border, or 
AMecthed of Propagation. |] where they may have only the morning ſun, 
They are both raiſed from feed ſown an- | well watered all ſummer, and in October 
nually, the firſt ſort principally in a hot-bed, | placed in a green-houſe, glaſs-caſe or garden- 
or warm border; the other in the open ground. | frame, they will ſtand the winter, and ſome 
The firit ſort, odoriferous Reſeda, or Mig-| of them raiſed forward in the ſummer, will 
nonette; being an exotic of ſomewhat tender- | flower all the winter ſeaſon, others raiſed. to- 
iſn quality, is generally ranked among the | wards autumn, will continue increaling in 
tender annuals, and as ſuch is commonly raiſ- growth, and flower. ſtrong eurly next ſpring 
ed in a hot- bed in the ſpring, whereby to have | and ſummer. | | 
the plants flower as carly as poſſible in ſum- They ripen ſeeds in September, when they 
mer: but for a common general blow, it max] ſhould he carefully gathered in dry weather. 
alſo be ſown in a bed, border, or pots of na- The culture of the Weld, or Woad, is ge- 
tural earth in April, or ſooner in pots under nerally in large 232383 in fields, and thrives 


ſhelter : however, when required to have an though it will conſequently 


; in any poor lan 
early bloom for the fake of its fragrance, in 2 more proſperous in a rich ſoil; the begin- 


ning 


= 


8 
ming of Auguſt is the beſt ſcaſon for 5 


it, allowing about one Hon to an acre, an 
ſow it broad caſt evenly, and harrow it in; 
the plants will ſoon come up the ſame ſeaſon, 
and when they are a little advanced in growth, 
hoe them to thin the crop and kill 
 1ng the plants ſix inches aſunder; they will 
ſhoot, up into ſtalk next ſpring, and flower in 
June, at which time the plants ſhould be pull- 
ed for uſe, laid to dry, then tied in bundles 
and houſed. #4 Phe 

A quantity of the plants ſhould be ſuffered 
to ſtand every year for ſeed. © 

RHAMNUS, {Cerva ſpina) Buckthorn. 
The plants are of the tree and ſhrub kind, 
compriſing ſeveral deciduous and evergreen 
ſpecies for adorning the ae ee and 


green-houſe collection, 
and oblong leaves, and imall monopetalons, 


infundibuliform flowers moſtly in bunches, 


ſucceeded by ſmali round berries. 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Aonogynia. 
Chara#ers.] 
monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, four or five- 
parted, and ſpreading, having a ſmall ſcale at 
the baſe of each diviſion. STAMINA, five, or 
enerally as may filaments as there are divi- 
ions in the coro 


men, filiform ſtyle, crowned by àn obtuſe 
ſtigma, and divided into fewer ſegments than 
the corolla. PrrIcarPIUM, a round naked 
| berry of three or four cells, having the like 
number of roundiſh hard ſeeds. 

Late improvements in botany have ranged 
ſeveral genera of former authors as ſpecies 
only of this genus, ſuch as the Frangula, or 
Berry-bearing Alder — Palmrus, or Chriſt's 
Thorn — Mlaternus—and Zizyphus, or Jujube- 
tree; all of which bearing the characters ex- 


aAly of Rhamnus, are to be now conſidered | 


as ſpecies of that genus. 

They conſiſt of deciduous and evergreen 
kinds, moſtly of hardy growth, and ſome of 
tender quality. . 
Hardy deciduaus Kind. 

Under this head is compriſed the common 
Buckthorn, Frangula, and Paliurus. 
1. RHAMNUS catharticus. 

Cathartic, er Common Purging Buckthorn.] 
Grows twelve or fourteen feet high, branch- 
ing numerous and irregularly, ſmooth, and 
armed with terminal ſpines, oval-ſpear-thaped, 
fawed, ſmalliſh leaves, on long foot-ſtalks, 
and at the ſides of the branches cluſters. of 
- ſmall, quadrifid, greemſh flowers, ſucceeded 
by black berries in autumn, having four ſeeds. 


Varicties.] Dwarf Buckthorn, growing as 


. leav- | 


( Frangula) or Common Berry-bearing Alder.) 
arniſhed with oval 
CALYx, none. CoROLLA is 


la, inſerted under the ſqua- 
mulz or ſcale of the petal, and terminated by 
ſmall antherz. P1sT1ILLUM, a roundith ger- 
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bout a yard high. Dwarf long. Jeaved Buck- 


thorn, growing five or fix feet high. 
The common ſort grows wild in hedges in 
many parts of England, but is admitted for 
variety in the ſhrubbery plantations ; the ber- 
nes of it are uſed in medicine, being made 
into a ſyrup, good for many diſorders, given 
as a cathartic or purge, ſaid to be good to 
purge watery humours, and againſt the dropſy, 
A nch, and all eruptions of the ſkin, 


* — 


2. RyHavixnus Frangula.” 


Riſes with a woody ſtem, branching” nume- 
rouſly ten or twelve feet hizh, without thorns; 
oval-fpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, two inches 
long; and ſmall, greeniſh flowers, terminating 
the ſhoots in cluſters; ſucceeded by round ber- 
ries, ripening to a black colour in autumn, 
having generally but two or three ſecds. 
Varitics.) Dwarf Berry-bearing Alder, 
8 two or three feet high Dwarf long- 
eaved. | | | 
The common fort is an inhabitant of our 


| woods in many parts of England, but has been 


long admitted in garden plantations, to increaſe 
the variety of hardy deciduous ſhrubs. oY 
3. RHAMNUS afpinus. * © 1 
Alpine reugl-ſenved Berry bearing Alder.] 
Riſes with a woody ſtem, branching nume- 
rouſly twelve or fourteen feet high, without 
thorns ; larger oval-ſpear-ſhaped rough leaves, 


| doubly crenated; and flowers in ſmall cluſ- 


ters. = 


Varicty.] Smooth-leaved Alpine Frangula. 


- 


4. RHAMNUS Palinras. 
Paliurns or Chris Torn. ] Riſes with a 


ſhrubby ſtem, branching ten or twelve feet 


high, having numerous weak pliant branches, 
armed with ſharp thorns by pairs, at every 
joint, having the lower one reflexed; oval 
leaves alternately, near an inch long, and tri - 
gynous yellowith flowers in cluſters at the 


 axillas of the branches, fucceeded by ſmall, 


roundith, compreſſed bernes, ſurrounded by 
a membraneous border. ETA” Pony 04S 
It» grows naturally in Paleſtine; alſo in 
Spain, Portugal, and ſome parts of France, 
and is retained here m our thrubberies as a 
curioſity, as being ſuppoſed to be the plant of 
which the czown of thorns was compoſed, to 
place on the head of our Saviour at his cruci- 
fixion, the probability of which is ſupported 
by accounts of ſome travellers, by obſerving 
that the ſhrub grows naturally in great plenty 
about Jeruſalem and in Jude. 
Ru aux us /inratus. l 
B ed Chineſe Rhamnus, or Supple 
Fack.] Slender plant err without thorns, 


2 Ovate, 


. 


RHA 


_ ovate; lineated, or line-marked, repand leaves, 
netted underneath. 

Mioſt of the above deciduous ſpecies flower 
about June, but the flowers are not ornamen- 
tal, being ſmall and moſtly of a ih do- 
lour, which in the firit three ſpecies are ſuc- 
ceeded by abundance of berries in autumn, 
effeCting a tolerable variety; but the Pa/turus 
rarely ripens its berries in England. 

They are all hardy ſhrubs, and will pro- 
ſper in any common foi}, and may be planted 
to increaſe the variety of the thrubbery and 
other hardy plantations. | 
They are propagated by ſeed and by layers, 
and ſometimes by cutti 

By Seed. In autumn, or as ſoon as the 
ſeed can be procured after they are ripe, ſow 
them in light earth, covering them near an 
inch deep; ſometimes riſe the ipring fol- 
lowing, if ſown early in autumn; otherwite 
are apt to remain a year longer in the ground; 
when however. the plants are a year or two 
old, plant them out in nurſery-rows, to have 
two or three years' growth, and then may be 
planted out finally. 

By Layers.—Chooſe the young ſhoots in 
autumn, and give them either a little twiſt or 
nick in the bark at a joint, then lay them in 
the ufual way ; they will be rooted in one year. 

By Cuttings. — firſt three ſorts in par- 
4 grow by this method; chooſe the 

oung twigs for cuttings in autumn, and plant 
: way Apr. ap moſt of them will ſtrike. 

Evergreen Kinds. 

. Of theſe ſorts there is but one ſpecies com- 
mon to our gardens, which was formerly a 
diſtin& genus { Hlaternus}, but now a ſpecies 
of Rhammis, and comprehends ſeveral varie- 
ties—all beautiful, hardy, evergreen ſhrubs. 

6. Ryamxvus Alaternus. 

Hlaternus, commonly ſo called:] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby upright ſtem, branching numerouſly 
all the way from the bottom, four or fave to 


twelve or fiſteen feet high, the branches hav- 
ing a ſmovth, greeniſh and reddiſh bark, 
cloſely garniſhed with oval, ſtiff, ſhining 


green, ſerrated leaves, placed alternately, a 
at the axillas dicecous greeniſh flowers in 
cluſters, with three-parted ſtigmas, ſucceeded 
by round ſoſi berries in autumn, having three 

It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
10 

Varicties.] Large- growing Alaternus 
Small-grow ing Alaternus—Broad-leaved Ala- 
ternus — Narrow-jagged- lea ved Alaternus — 
Gold-ftriped-leaved — Silver-ſtriped-leaved — 
Blotched leaved-- Yellow-{triped jagged-leaved 
— Whuec-ſiriped jagged-leaved—AIll of which 


— 
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are er (hrubs, varieties of the ſame, 
ſpecies, and of hardy growth, ſucceeding in 
any common ſoil in the open ſhrubberics and 
other plantations, and exhibit a very orna- 
mental appearance the year round. ' 
This ſpecies and the Phullyrea bearing a 
great external refemblance, are often miſtaken 
tor one another; but the Alaternus in all its 
varieties have the leaves placed alternately; and 
the Phillyrea in pairs oppolite, ſo that there is 
a very obvious diſtinction, beſides being of 
different genera by the charafters of their 
flowers and fruit. See PHILLYREA, bo 
All the varieties of the A/aternus are very 
ornamental evergreens for adorning the ſhrub- 
bery compartments, and : if the plain green 
ſorts and variegated kinds are intermixed in 
aſſemblage with other evergreens, will 
effect a very diſtinguiſhable variety at all ſea- 
ſons : theſe plants were alſo formerly uſed for 
ornamental hedres, and at preſent are often 
employed to ſorm hedges as blinds to hide any 
naked wall, or other diſagreeable fence, &c. 
in fore-courts and other conſpicuous places 
contiguous to the dwelling; the variegated 
kinds being moſily eſteemed for this purpoſe, 
or the green and ſtriped forts intermixed al- 
. „will effect an agreeable variety; 
which bing planted cloſe againſt the fence, 
two or three feet aſunder, and their branches 
nailed thereto, they will ſoon cover it effectu- 


ally. | 
They are propagated by ſeed and by layers ; 
the plain green forts may be raiſed by both 
methods, but the variegated ſorts by layers 
only, whereby to continue them the ſame with 
certainty. | 
By Sced.— Tbe berries ripening abundantly 
in September or early part of ober, ſhould 


be gathered and ſown as ſoon after as poſſible; 


otherwiſe they will hardly come up till the 
ſecond ſpring. Sow them in. beds of light 
mould an inch deep; they will probably ſome 
come up in the ſpring; but if not, keep the beds 
weeded, and they wil all come up the ſprin 
following; which, after having two years 
growth, tranſplant them in March in nurſery 
2 to remain till wanted for the ſhrubbery, 

2 

By Layers.—All the ſorts may be raiſed this 
way, which is the only certain method to con- 
tinue the variegated forts. Choole the young 


3 


| ſhoots of the year in autumn, give them a ſlit 


at a joint, and lay them; they will be moſt of 
them well rooted by the autumn following; 
then take them off and plant them in the nur- 


ſery way, to have two or three years' growth, 


Green-houſe and Stove Kinds. 
Conſiſt principally of ſome ſpecies of Zi- 
| | pin, 
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#7phus, formerly a genus of itſelf, but now 
ranged in the family of Miamm; and the. 
following are cultivated in ſome gardens for 
vari 6 2 . | | d 

The two firſt are green 
other two for the ſtove. 

7. Rnamnvus Zizyphus: 

Common Zizyphus, or Fujube tree.) Riſes 
with a woody ſtem, branching irregularly 
eight or ten feet high, armed with ſtraight 
. prickles by pairs; oval, oblong, ſmooth leaves, 

and ſmall digynons, cloſe-ſitting, yellow flow- 

ers, — by large oval berries. 

8. RAMs 15 : a4 

Fndian Fujube Tree. iſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtem, Wafer eight J ten feet high, armed 
with ſolitary or ſingly- placed recurved ſpines, 
roundiſh retuſe leaves, downy In 
aggregate pedunculi ſupporting ſmall, i- 
Maus: — flowers, ſucceeded by 
large round berries. a 

9. RHamnvs Spina Chriſti, $9 

African Chriſt's Thorn, or Jujube.] Riſes 
with ſhrubby ſtems, dividing into flender 
branches, armed with ſtraight ſharp ſpines by 
pairs; oval leaves, and ſmall yellowiſh flowers. 

10. RyHamnvs (Enoplia. 5 

Ceylon Jijube.] Riſes with a woody ſtem, 
branching eight or ten feet high, armed with 
ſolitary recurved ſpines; roundiſh heart- 
ſha leaves, and aggregate almoſt cloſe- 
ſitting pedunculi ſupporting yellowiſh flowers. 

the above four kinds, the two firſt are 
for the -houſe collection, the other two 
for the Rove ; fo muſt always be kept in pots, 
and placed among the plants of thoſe depart- 
be gated by ſowing the ſt 

are propa owing the ſtones 

of the fruit 75 — and N.. — a hot-bed. 
. Likewiſe by ſuckers from the root and by 
layers. 

RHEUM, Rhubarb. 

The plants are luxuriant herbaceous peren- 
nials, of tall upright growth ; for variety in 
gardens and medical purpoſes ; 3 
thick, fleſhy, branched roots, crown 
ſingularly large, ſimple, ſpreading ſoliage, one 
or two feet in length and breadth; and ſtrong 
erect annual ſtalks, from about three to fix or 
eight feet high, terminated by large ſpikes of 
numerous ſmall ſix- parted flowers. 

Claſs and order, Enneandria Trigyma. 

Charaflers.) CALYXx, none; or otherwiſe 
appears as the CoRoLLA, monopetalous, nar- 
row at the baſe, and impervious, divided above 
into ſix parts, alternately ſmaller, STAMINA, 
nine capillary filaments inſerted into the co- 
rolla, and terminated by oblong didymous an- 
there, P1sTILLUM, a ſhort triquetrous ger- 
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ouſe plants, and the | 
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men, three ſcarcely viſible ſtyles, and three 
reflexed plumoſe ſtigmas. PRRICARTIUN, 
none; one large, triquetrous, acute feed to each 
flower, having a membraneous border. | 
There are about ſix ſpecies, all herbaceous 
and of foreign growth, but grow freely here 
in the open grouud. Are in great eſtimation 
as very falutary medical plants, the root being 
the uſeful part, which, however, in one or 
two ſorts is of ſuperior quality; one in parti- 
cular, the Rheum palmatum, is eſteemed ſupe- 
rior to all the others. 
1. RRUM Rhaponticum. | 7 
Rhaphontic, or Common Rhubarb.) Hath a 


* 


1 


large, thick, fleſhy, branching, deeply-ftrik- 
ing root, yellowiſh within, crowned 4 very 
large, roundiſh-heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, 


on thick, ſlightly-furrowed footſtalks ; and 
an upright ſtrong ſtem, two or three feet high, 
adorned with leaves ſingly, and terminated by 

thick cloſe ſpikes of white flowers. : 

It grows in Thrace and Scythia, bur has 
been long in the Engliſh gardens ; its root af- 
fords a gentle purge ; is, however, of inferior 
quality to ſome of the following ſorts; but 
the plant being aſtringent, its young ſtalks, 
and foot-ſtalks of the leaves in ſpring being 
cut and peeled, are uſed for tarts. ; 

2. RHEUM palmatum. , 

Palmated-leaved True Chineſe Rhubarb.) 
Hath a thick fleſhy root, yellow within; 
crowned with very large palmated leaves, be- 
ing deeply divided into acuminated fegments, 
expanded like an open hand; upright ſtems, 
hve or {ix feet high or more, terminated by 
large ſpikes of flowers. | 

This is now proved to be the true foreign 
Rhubarb, the purgative quality of which is 
well known. | 

3. RHEUM compattum. 

Compact thick-leaved Tartarian Rhubarb ] 
Hath a large, fleſhy, branched root, yellow 
within, crowned by very large reaped: | 
ſomewhat lobated, ſharply indented, thick 
ſmooth leaves; and an upright large ſtem, five 
or fix feet high, garniſhed with leaves fingly, 
and branching above ; having all the branches 
rerminated by nodding panicles of white 
flowers. 

This has been ſuppoſed to be the true Rhu- 
barb, which, however, though of ſuperior 
quality to ſome ſorts, is accounted inferior to 
the Rheum palmatum. MW: 

4. RHEUM wndulatum. 5 

 Waved-leaved Chineſe Rhubarb.) Hath a 
thick, branchy, deep-ſtriking root, yellow 
within, crowned with large, oblong, undulate, 
ſomewhat hairy leaves, having equal footitalks, 
and an upright firm ſtem, four feet high, Sar”. 
| | ni 
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niſhed with leaves ſingly, and terminated by 


root, very broad leaves, full of granulated pro- 


in June, when they flower; and are ſuc- 
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long looſe ſpikes of whate flowers. 
F. Rusun Nies. dls | 
{ Arabian Ribes or Granulated, FFarted- 
leaved Perſian Rhubarb.) Hath a thick fleſhy 


tuberances, and with equal footſtalks; and 
uptight firm ſtems, three or four feet high, 
terminated by ſpikes of flowers, fucceeded by 
berry-like ſeeds, being ſurtounded by a purple 
pulp.—This is a plant of curious ſiugularity. 
6. RuEUM fataricum. 5 
Tartarian Heart-leaved  Rinbarb.] Having 
hcart-ovate, plane, ſmooth leaves; the petioles 
half cylindric-angled. | 
All theſe plants are perennial in root, and 
the leaves and ſtalks are annual; the roots be- 
ing thick, flethy, geuerally divided, firike 
deep into the — of a brownith colour 
without, and yellow within; the leaves rife 
in the ſpring, generally come up in a large 
head. fo together, gradually expanding 
themſelves; having thick ſoot-ſtalks, and 
ow from one to two feet or more in length 
and breadth, ſpreading all round; amidſt them 
riſe the flower-ſtems, which are garniſhed at 
cach joint by one leaf, and are ot ſtrong and 
expeditious . attaining their full height 


ceeded by large triangular feeds, ripening in 


Auguſt. 
— plants of each ſort merit culture in 
both for variety and ornament ; they 


will effect a ſingularity with their luxuriant] 


foliage, tall ſtems, and large ſpikes of flowers; 
and may be cultivated in any common foil in 
beds, borders, or other compartments ; planted 
in autumn or ſpring. 

And as medical plants, they demand cul- 
ture both for private and public uſe, they be 
ing eminently ſalutiferous on many occalions ; 
and for which ſeveral of the ſorts are indiffer- 
ently uſcd, though the Rhaphontic kind is the 
jay generally cultivated in our gardens for 
that purpoſe, and hence is commonly called 
Engliſh Rhubarb ; however, moſt of the ſorts 
may be uſed ſimilarly ; and ſome are of ſupe- 
rior virtue, ſuch as the Rheum palmatum, be- 
fore obſerved, very diſtinguiſhable from the 
others by its palmated-divided leaves. 

They are propagated by ſeeds ſown in au- 
turan ſoon after they are ripe, or early in the 
ſpring, in any open bed of light deep earth; 
remarking, thoſe intended for medical uſe 
ſhould generally be ſown where are to 
remain, that the roots, being not diſturbed h 
removal, may grow large ; ſcatter the ſeeds 
thinly, either by broad-caſt all over the ſur- 
facc, and raked well in; or in ſhallow drills 


- 


à foot and half diſtance, covering them near 
an inch deep. The plants will riſe in the 


ſpring, but nat flower till the ſecond or third 
year; when they, however, are come up two 
or three inches high, thin them to eight or 
ten inches, and clear out all weeds; though 
thoſe deſigned always to ſtand, ſhould after- 
wards be hoed out ta a foot and a half or two 
feet diſtance; obſerving, if any are required for 
the pleaſure- ground, &., for variety, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main, in autumn when their leaves decay, or 
early in ſpring before they ſhoot ; the others 
remaining where ſown, muſt have the ground 
kept clean between them; and in autumn 
when the leaves and ſtalks decay, cut them 
down, and {lightly dig the ground between the 
rows of plants, repeating the ſame work every. 
year. 6 | 
The roots remaining, they increaſe in ſize 
annually ; and in the ſecond or third year 
many of them will ſhoot up ſtalks, flower, 
and perfect ſeeds; and in three or four years 
the roots will be arrived to a large ſize; 
though older roots are generally preterable for 
medical uſe. | 

RHEXIA, American Soap-wort. 3 

Conſiſts of hardy herbaceous p:rennials for 
the pleaſure-ground, riſing with ſtalks a foot 
high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
terminated by tetrapetalous, ſpreading, red 
flowers. 3 

Claſs and order, Ofandria Monogynia. 

Charafters,] CALYx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, ventricoſe below, tour-parted above, 
and permanent. CoroLLA, four roundiſh 
patent petals. STAMINA, eight lender fila- 
ments inſerted in the calyx, having declinated, 
linear, obtuſe, verſatile antherz. PisTILLUM, 
a roundith germen, ſimple ſtyle, and oblong 


thick ſtigma. PErICARPIUM, a roundiſh, 
quadiilocular, quadrivalved , capſule, in the 


15 of the calyx, having numerous roundith 
leeds. - 00 


There are ſeveral ſpecies: thoſe of our gar- 


dens are the two following, both of America. 


1. RHEXIA virginica. . IJ 
Virginia Rhexia.] Riſes with an erect tetra- 
gonous ſtalk above a foot high, garniſhed 
with ſpear- ſhaped, ſerrated, ſeſſile, oppoſite 
leaves ; and the ſtalks. terminated by forked 
pedunculi, crowned with red flowers, baving 
ſmooth cups. | Jo 
2. RHEXIA mariana. 3 
Maryland Rhexia.) Riſes with erect ſtalks, 
ten or twelve inches high; having ſpear- 
ſhaped, ciliated, oppoſite leaves, and the ſtalks 
terminated by pedunculi, crowned with red 


flowers. 8 
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They boch flower in June, but rarely ripen 


Tpheſe perennials ſucceed here in the open 
ground all the year, in a dry ſheltered place, 
though it is proper to keep ſome alſo in pots, 
to move under ſhelter in very ſevere froſts. 

They are propagated by feed ſown in au- 
t umn, or ſpring, in pots, to be ſheltered from 
fro ſt 3 or if placed in a hot-bed in March, it 
will forward their growth; and when the 
plants are two or inches high, plant 
them out. * ah "Be 780 
 » RHODIOLA, Roſe- root. 

It is a low, herbaceous, ſucculent, odori- 
ferous perennial, for variety in the pleaſure- 


ground, having ſucculent. leaves and ſtalks, 


and tetrapetalous dicecious flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diæcia Oftandria. 

Chara#ers.)] - CALvx, male and female 
flowers diſtinct on two ſeparate plants, having 
monophyllous, ere, four-parted, permanent 
cups. CoroLLa, in the males, four oblong 
obtuſe petals longer than the calyx, and deci- 
duous; with four erect nectariums, ſhorter 
than the calyx; and in the females; -four ob- 
tuſe petals, equal with the calyx and perma- 
nent, with three or four nectariums like the 
males. STAMINA, eight ſubulate filaments 
longer than the corolla, having ſimple anthe- 
r. PISTILLUM,: tour oblong acuminated 
germens, ſtraight funple ſtyles, having obtuſe 
ſtigmas. PrRICARTIU, four corniculate 
capſules opening in the inner fide, and many 
roundith ſeeds. | | 

There is only one ſpecies, grows wild on 
mountainous parts in England, &c. but has 
been long a reſident of ku. ers VIZ. 
 RropDioLA'ro/ca. . Y 

Roſe-root.] Hath a fleſhy, thick, knotty 
root emitting an odour like roſes ; ſending up 
_ annually erect ſucculent ſtalks, eight or ten 

inches hi h, garniſhed with numerous, ob- 
long, thick, ſucculent, ſerrated leaves, alter- 


4 


1 evergreen flowering ſhrubs for ornamenting 


the ſhrubbery and other pleaſurable planta- 
tions, growing two or three to eight or ten 


{feet high; garniſhed with lanceolate and oval 


leaves, and wheel and funnel-ſhaped flowers 
in cluſters at the ends of the branches. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 
Charatters.] CAl vx is five-parted and per- 
manent. CoRoLLA is monopetalous, wheel or 
funnel-ſhaped, five-parted, and ſpreading at top. 
| STAMINA, ten declinated filiform ' filaments, 


| having oval antheræ. Pisril Lux, a pen- 


* retuſe germen, ſtender ſtyle, and ob- 
tuſe ſtigma. PERI AR TUM, an oval quinque- 
locular capſule, having numerous ſmall ſeeds. 
There are about nine ſpecies, the principal 
of which, in the Engliſh gardens, are the fol- 
lowing deciduous and evergreen kinds. 
Deciduaus Kinds. 
1. RHODODENDRON 2 | | 
Ferrugineous Alpine Rhododendron.) Riſes 
with a ihrubby ſtalk, branching regularly 
three or four feet high ; cloſely garniſhed wi 
| ſmalliſh, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, ferrugt- 
neous or iron-coloured underneath ; and cluſ- 
ters of funnel-ſhaped red flowers at the ends 
of the branches. | 
2. RHODODENDRON hirſutum. 
Hairy Alpine Rhododendron.) Hath a ſhrub- 
ſtem, branching numerouſly about two 
feet high; oval-ſpear-ſthaped, ciliated, naked 
leaves, having many iron- coloured hairs un- 
derneath, — cluſters of funnel- ſhaped pale- 
red flowers at the end of the branches. 
. RHoODODENDRON Camæciſtus. 

4 Roje-bay of Mount Baldis.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching numerous and irre- 
gularly two or three feet high; ſmall; oval- 
{pear-thaped, ciliated leaves, and cluſters of 
wheel-ſhaped flowers at the end of the branches. 

Evergreen Kinds, 
4. RHODODENDRON Maximum. 
rage American Laurel-leaved Rhododen- 


— 
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nately ; and terminated by cluſters of yellow- dron.] Riſes with a. ſhrubby: ſtem, branching 


iſh-green flowers. 
It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. a | N 
This plant delights in a dry foil, and may 


be planted in any of the common borders, | 


where it will abide for years. 

It is propagated both by parting the roots 
in autumn or ſpring, and by cuttings of the 
ſtalks, which being cut off early in the ſum- 
mer, laid in a room a week to dry the ſuccu- 
lency of the cut; then plantthem in a thady bor- 
der, and if covered cloſe with a hand-glaſs, they 
will trike in leſs than two months, 
RHODODENDRON, Dwarf Roſe-bay. 

- Þ compriſes hardy, deciduous, and beautiful 


eight or ten feet high; large, oval, obtuſe, veined, 
ſhining, green leaves, the margin acutely re- 
flexed, and pale-red flowers at the endy of 
branches, each pedunculi having but one 
flower. (25:7 

Grows naturally in Virginia. 

+ RHODODENDRON penticum. 9 75 

Pavel Dwarf Roſe-bay.] Grows four or 
five feet high, ſpeardhaped, ſmooth, ſhining, 
leaves, and the branches terminated by clut- 
ters of bell-ſhaped purple flowers... 

It grows naturally in humid places in the- 
Eaſt, and about Gibraltar. 
| All theſe ſhrubs, both deciduous and ever- 


g 
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green kinds, flower moſtly in June; the flow-- 
| "S ; ers. 


ers are monopetalous, funnel and wheel- 
ſhaped, in different ſpecies, cut at top into, 
five ſegments; and are ſometimes fucceeded 


ornamental; will 


| parted, and perma 


material ſpecies found in the Engliſh gardens, 
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by ſeed here in England, eſpecially the ſecond. 
2 and fourth forts ; the but ſel- 
The plants are all of foreign wth, reſi- 
dents moſtly of mountainous, 5 ſhady 
places; and the laſt generally in moiſt ſitua- 
tions. 
ſhrubbery, in which they will appear very 
in any common foil 
of our ns as moſt other ſhrubs, or ſome- 
times ſuperiorly in ſoils and fituations nearly 
ſimilar to that where they naturally grow. 
They are raiſed commonly from ſeeds ſown 
in autumn, or as ſoon as they can be obtain- 
ed, in a ſhady border; the ſeeds l eing very 
ſmall, make the ſurface of the ground ſmooth; 
ſow them thereon evenly, and cover them very 


lightly with fine mould; they will come up in 


the ſpring ; and after a year's growth, prick 
them out into a ſhady — 

Their propagation may alſo be tried by lay- 
ers of the young wood. 

RHUS, Sumack and Toxicodendron, &c. 

This genus comprehends many ſpecies of 
the tree and ſhrub kind, for the ſhrubbery, 
greenhouſe, and ſtove ; obtaining from five 
or fix, to ten or twelve feet ſtature ; garnithed 
moſtly with pinnate and tr:foliate leaves, and 
pentapetalous flowers, moſtly in cluſters at 
the ends and ſides of the branches. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 

Charafers.] CALY x is monophyllous, five- 
nent. CoroLLa, five 
oval, ere, patent petals. STAMINA, five 
very ſhort filaments and ſmall antherz. Pis- 
TILLUM, a roundith germen as large as the 
corolla; ſcarcely viſible ſtyles, but three ſmall 
heart-ſhaped ſtigmas. PzrIicarPIUM, a 
roundiſh unilocular berry, ſome hairy, others 
{mooth in different ſpecies, having a roundith 
hard ſced. 

To this genus is now added the Toxicoden- 
dron, or Poiſon tree. 

There are, ofthe Sumachs ar.d Toxicodendrons 
rogether, about eighteen ſpecics, all of which 
are of the tree and ſhrub kind, of foreign 
growth, of different parts of the world; con- 
_ of ſeveral hardy deciduous kinds for 
the ſhrubbery ; ſeveral tenderer ſorts for the 
green-houſe ; and one for the ſtove ; the moſt 


are the following, | 
Hardy Sumach deciduous Kinds. 
1. Ruus Coriaria. 


Tamer's Sumach.) Hath a ſirong woody 
| | 
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ſtem, dividing and branching irregular'y, ten 
or twelve — high; having a browniſh hairy 
bark; large pinnated leaves, of ſeven or eight 
pair of oval bluntly-fawed lobes, terminated 
by an odd one, and hairy underneath ; and 
large paniculated ſpikes of whitiſh flowers at 
the ends of the branches. ut 

It grows wild in the ſouth of Europe and 
in Turkey, where the branches are uſed in- 
ſtead of oak bark for tanning leather. 

2. Ruvs typhinum. 'T'® 

Stag's Horn Virginia Speck. Hach a 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching irregularly eight or 
ten feet high, having crooked ſpreadin 
branches, dividing into thick ſhoots, co 
with a ſoft velvety down, and reſemble the 
form, colour, and texture of a young ſtag's 
horn; pinnated leaves of ſix or ſeven pair of 
ſpear-ſhaped acutely-fawed lobes, terminated 
by an odd one, and downy underneath ; and 
at the ends of the branches, large tufts of 
flowers, ſucceeded by cloſe downy cluſters of 


purple ſeeds, having a fingular appearance in 


autumn and winter. 


Variety.) Dwarf Stag's-Horn Virginia Su- 


3. Ruus glabrum. + | 

Smooth American Sumach:] Conſiſting of 
the three following varieties. | 

New England Smooth Sumach.] Riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching irregularly from 
the bottom and ſides, twelve or fourteen feet 
high; having ſpreading branches, dividing in- 


to very thick, ſomewhat downy, ſmooth, 


brown ſhoots; large pinnated leaves, of ten 
or more ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and an odd one, 
ſmooth on both ſides; and large looſe panicles | 
of greeniſh flowers at the ends of the branches. 

Carolina Smooth Scarlet Sumach.)] Grows 
eight or ten feet high, with ſmooth purple 
branches, duſted with a greyiſh powder ; long, 
pinnated, ſmooth leaves like the other, and the 
branches terminated by large ſcarlet panicles of 
flowers. : 

Canada Smooth Red Sumach.] Grows eight 
or ten feet high, having a purpliſh bark, 
tinged with a whitiſh powder ; long pinnated 
ſmooth leaves, of a ſhining green above, and 
whitiſh underneath ; and the branches termi- 


nated by large panicles of red flowers. 


Rnvs Copallinum. 
| 2 leaved American Sumach.) Riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing into ſpreading, 
ſmooth, brown branches, four or five feet 
high ; pinnated leaves, of four or five pair of 


entire lobes, terminated by an odd one; hav- 


ing a membranaceous border running along 
the footſtalk in joints, and large looſe panicles 
of greeniſh flowers at the cnds of the branches. 
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. Patiety.) Canada Lentifeus-leaved Sumach, 
growing eight or ten feet high, and larger pin- 
s. Ravs Cotines, 2 

Coti nus, or Venetian Sumach.] Riſes with 
a ſhrubby irrcgular ſtem, branching widely, 
about ten feet high, having a ſmooth brown: 
bark ; oval, ſimple, ſhining-green leaves; and 
the branches terminated by long hair-like pedi- 
cles, dividing into long flender bunches of tmall 
purpliſh flowers. N | 

In Italy and Spain, where this ſhrub grows: 
naturally, they uſe the bark for tanning lea- 
ther. 
Hardy Toxicodendron Deciduons Kinds. 
Theſe are of the ſhrub kind and deciduous, 
natives moſtly of America ; were formerly 
ranged as a diſtint genus, ¶ Toricodendrum) 
but are now made ſpecies of Rus; moſt of 
the ſorts abounding with a milky poiſonous: 
juice, obtain the appellation of Poiſon-tree in 


* 
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America, where they grow naturally in great 
2 


abundance. 

6. Ros Toxicodendron. 

Common American Toxicodendron, or Poiſon- 
Oak.) Hach a low ſh ſtem, branch 
about three feet high, the lower ones trailing 
and Tooting in the ground; ternate or three- 
lobed leaves, having roundiſh, 
ſometimes entire lobes, 
and looſe cles: © 
at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded by 
whitiſh berries in autumn. 
 Parieties.) Smooth-Jeaved—downy-leaved 
—upright-growing. 

7. Rus radicans. | 
Radicant American Toxicodendron.] Riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching four or five 
feet high, having trailing, radicant, or rooting, 
branches; ternate ſmooth leaves, with oval 
entire lobes, petioled; and ſhort ſpikes of 
greeniſh flowers, ſucceeded by roundith ber- 
ries in autumn. 

Variety.) With upright branches. 

Rnvus Fernix. 

Varmfh Tree, or Pinnated-leaved American 
Taxicodendron, or Poiſon- A.] Riſes with a 
ſtrong woody » branching thinly on every 
fide, ſeven or eight feet high: pinnated leaves 
of three or four pair of oblong entire lobes, and 
an odd one; and at the axillas, looſe panicles 
of ſmall greeniſh flowers, and roundiſh ber- 
ries, not ripening here. The milky juice of 
this tree being remarkable for ſtaining, is ſup- 
poſed to bet 
the varniſh is collected. i 

All the above eight hardy ſpecies being de- 
ciduous, produce their leaves in ſpring, and 
ſhed them in the autumn. 


— 


| 


„ avs and 
lly a little downy ; 
{mall whitiſh flowers 


true Varniſh-Tree, from which | 


- 


R 1 
in June and July, 
ers and panicles 
each <luſter compoſed of numerous ſmall pen- 


They flower here moſtly 
for the general part in chu 


forts by 7 


tapetalous flowers, ſucceeded in ſome 
ſeeds, ripening in September. 
ſhrubberies, and other ornamental plantations, 
to mcreaſe the variety of the deciduous col- 
partments, in aſſemblage with other hardy de- 
ciduous ſhrubs, and they will effect a very a- 
alſo in autumn and winter; particularly ſome 
of the Sumach kinds, with their ſtag-horn, 
panicles. | 

Obſerve, as ſeveral of the Sumacks abound 
Toxicodendrons increaſe exceedingly by their 
— radicant branches, they ſhould be 
clear | 

| Method of Propagation. 1 

are all eaſily propagated by ſeeds; ſe- 
branches; and all the ſorts by layers. 

By Seed. Such ſorts as do not furniſh fuck- 
cured from abroad, which” ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after arrive, either in large pots or 
half an inch ; they will ſometimes come 
up in _ or June following, though if in 

u 

it will forward them; being careful to remove 
them to the full air ſoon after the plants ap- 
ſometimes remain till the ſpring after, before 
they vegetate, keep the ground clear from 
and if a ſevere winter, give occaſional ſhel- 
ter of mats, the firſt year; and when the 
out in nurſery rows, till large enough for the 
ſhrubbery. 

up x br end from the root; take them uphany 
time in winter, and plant them in nurſery- 

By their radicant Branches. The two firſt 
Texicodendrons multiply by their branches, 
vance, which may be taken up in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring, with roots, and they will 

By Layers.—Any of the ſorts furniſhing 
lower branches, may have the young woo 
them will be m a year. 

_ - Moſt of the ſpecies of Rhus abound with a 


The plants are all proper furniture for © 
lection; they may be planted in any open com- 
greeable diverſity in ſummer, and ſome forts 
brown, velvety branches, and their large red 
in ſuckers from the root, and ſome of the 

therefrom every year in winter. 
veral forts alſo by fuckers and their rooting 
ers, &c. may be eaſily raiſed from ſeed, pro- 
in a bed or border of light earth, and covered 
pots and plunged in a hot-bed about ſix weeks, 
pear; however, as thoſe in the natural earth 
weeds, give water in dry weather in fummer, 
plants are one or two years old, plant them 

By Suckers.—Several of the Sumachs ſend 
rows for a year or two. 
which trail and root in the ground as they ad- 
form proper plants. 
layed by ſlit-laying in autumn, and many of 

'6F milky 
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milky juice, reckoned more or-leſs poiſonous, 
particularly the Tohxicodendrons; as a flight 
touch of the leaves of theſe ſorts cauſe violeni 
itchings, ſometimes followed by an inflam- 
mation and ſwelling ; and if the juice of the 
wood or leaves is ſuffered to remain on the 
Kin but for a few minutes, it occaſions pul- 
tules like the ich : it is alfo ſaid, the wood of 
the Poiſon tree, when burned, emits a very 
noxious fume, that will ſuffocate animals ex- 
poſed thereto in a room. 
| Green-houſe Kinds. 

Conſiſts of three African Sumach ſhrubs, 
comprehending ſeveral varieties; retaining 
heir leaves all the year by thelter of the 
green-houſe in winter, and effect an. agree- 
able variety in that collection. 

9. Ruvs tomentoſum. : 

Downy African Sumach.} Hath a ſhrub- 
by ſtem, branching irregularly, fix or eight 
feet high; ternate leaves, downy underneath, 
compoſed of angular, rhomboidal, ſub-petio- 
lated lobes, downy underneath, and ſleuder 
bunches of whuilh-green flowers from the 
fides of the branches. 

_  Farieties,] Hairy-leaved—Serrated-leaved 
—Jagged-leaved—Oval-lobed. , 

10 Ruus ftifolium. 

Narrow-leaued African Sumach.) Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem, and irregular brown branches, 

rowing from five or ſix, to ten or twelve feet 

igh in the varieties; ternate leaves, having 
linear-lanceolate, entire, petiolated labes, 
dow ny underneath ; and ſmall 
of whitiſh flowers from ſides 
ends of the branches. 

Variety. ] Silvery cut-leaved, 

11. Ravs luc 

Shining-leauved African Sumach.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtrong ſtem, and irregular brown 
branches, grow ing ten or. twelve feet bigh ; 
ternate leaves, having wedge-ſhaped, ſeiſile. 
ſmooth, ſhining- green lobes ; and ſmall bunch- 


es of greeniſh flowers. 


——_ 


* 


Varicties.] Round lobed—Heart-ſhaped- |] 


lobed— Dwarf growing 

Theſe three green-houſe ſpecies muſt be 
always kept in pots, in order for. moving to 
ſhelter in winter, managing them as other 
thrubby plants of the green-houſe collection. 
See GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

They ate caſily propagated by layers. and 
cutting 
By 


8 e ett 
Layers.— In ſpring, lay any of the 
lower young wood in the common way, and 
they will be rooted and, fit to pot off in au- 
tumn. 


By Cutings.—Plant cuttings of the young 


e bunches] 


| petals attached to the border. of the cal 


if plunged in any hot-bed, they will ſoon 
ſtrike, giving occaſional ſhade and watering, 
and towards autumn pot them off ſeparatcly. 
Stove Kind. | 
12. Revs Cobbe. 7 19S 
Ceylon Sumach.) Hath a ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching eight or ten feet high; ternate 
leaves, having oval, acuminated, ſawed lobes, 
and cluſters of whitith-green flowers at 
the ends of the branches, having downy pe- 
duncles. N ; 4 
It is a tender exotic, requiring a ſtove in 
this country, fo muſt always be kept in . pots, 
and placed in that department- and managed 
as other ſhrubby hot-houſe plants. 
Propagate it 47 cuttings in the ſpring, 
planted in pots, and plunge them in a bark-l 
|  RIBES, Currant-tree and Gooſeberry- 


buſh. | | | 
The Currant and Gooſeberry are hardy de- 
ciduous ſhrubs, ſpecies of the fame: genus, 
each compriſing many varieties, all of — 
growth; garniſhed with trilobate ſimple 
leaves, very {mall pentapetalous flowers 
trom che ſides of the branches; ſome in race- 
mous cluſters, others ſingly, ſucceeded by 
globular berries, + valuable as early ſummer 
fruit, both ſome in their young n ſtate, 
for ſeveral culinary purpoſes, and wholly in 
their mature growth of ripeneſs for the table 
deſſert ; continuing for uſe, in their different 
ſtages of growth, from May till September. 
laſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia... 
Charadters.] CALYx is | monophyllous, 
ventricoſe, cut into five concave ſe 
and permanent. CoRoLLA, ſive ſmall obtuſe 


| 


STAMINA, five ſubulate filaments inſerted in 
the calyx, having incumbent comprefled an- 
there, PISTILLUM, a roundiſh germen un- 
der the flower, bifid ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, a globoſe, umbilicat- 
ed, umlocular berry, full of pulp, and many 
reundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. 

The Currant and Gooſeberry were long 
confidered each as a ſeparate genus; Ribes 
the Currant, and Graſſularia the Gooſeberry; 
but agreeable to. ſyſtematic botany, they are 
now joined together, the Grefſularia ing 
made a ſpecies of Ribes; all the Currant 
kinds having inermous or thornleſs branches, 
and; racemous cluſters-of flowers and fruit; 
and the Gooſeberry have ſpinous branches, 
and flowers and fruit for the moſt part ſingly, 

Currant Kinds. 
There are three ſpecies of the Currant- tree, 
two of which and their varieties, merit. cul- 
ture for their fruit; the other as a plant of 


h are of 


Coos in April, May, or June, in pots; and Wa or * all of whic 


ſixubby 
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ſhrubby growth, generally dividing or branch- | 
ing out low into buſhy heads; and all ſmooth 
or unarmed, having no thorns on the branches. 
1. Rints rubrum. | 
Common Red Currant-tree, &c.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtem, dividing low into many 
branches, forming a bully head, five or fix 
feet high, or more, without: thorns; broad 
trilobate leaves, and ſmall ſmooth pendulous 
cluſters of plane niſh flowers, ſucceeded 
by cluſters of {mall berries. 
It grows naturally in woods and hedges in 
England, and moſt parts of Europe. | 
Varieties.] Compriſes all the forts of Red 
and White Currants, as common, ſmall; Red 
Currant—Large Red Dutch Currant—Lon 
bunched Red Currant—Champaigne Pale-r 
Currant—Common ſmall White Currant— 
Large White Dutch Currant-- Yellow blotch- 
ed leaved Currant — Silver, ſtriped-leaved— 
Gold ſtriped leaved—C(3oofeberry-leaved. 
All theſe ſorts are varieties of one ſpecies, 
Ribes rubrum, or Common Red Currant, it be- 
ing the parent from which all the others were 
firſt obtained from the ſeed, and improved by 
culture; they all flower in the ſpring, and 
the fruit ripens in June and july; and by hay- 
ing the trees in different ſituations and modes 
ot training, ſuch as ptantations of ſtandards 
in the open quarters, for the general ſupply, 
others trained againſt walls or pales, of differ. 
ent aſpects, che fruit may be continued ripe 
in good perfection, from about the middle of 
June until October or November, provided 
the later crops are defended with mats or nets 
from the birds ; the ripe fruit of all the varie- 
ties are valuable, not only to eat raw, as being 
of an agreeable, quick, acid reliſh, and fine 
cooling quality in the hot ſeaſon, excellent to 
quench thirſt and create an appetite ; but the 
red ſorts in particular are alſo made into jellies, | 
tarts, - ſauces, and other culinary prepara- 
tions. Likewiſe, of Currants is made good 
wine, and they are alſo uſed in medicine; fo 
that plenty of the trees ſhould be cultivated in 
every garden for the fruit, both for private 
uſe and in public gardens for the ſupply of 
markets: as to the variegated-leaved kinds, 
they are valued as furniture for the ſhrubbery, 
to cauſe diverſity in the different variegations 
of their leaves; they alſo bear fruit plentifully 
like the other kinds; and all the varieties of 
every ſort-are very eaſy of ic pcs and 
culture, by cuttings, ſuckers, and layers. See 
their Propagation. | 1 8 
2. RiBEsS nigrum. 
' Black Curram - rec.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem, 
dividing low into many branches, forming a 


| all along the ſides of the branches an 
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browniſh coloured ſhoots; broad trilobate 


leaves and racemous cluſters of oblong gteen- 
ich flowers, ſucceeded by thin cluſters of large, 
black, ſtrong- flavoured berries — The whole 
plant, on being handled, imparts a peculiarly 
rank odour. | * 
The fruit of this ſpecies being of a ſtrong 
flavour and ſomewhat phyſical reliſh, is not 
generally liked; it however is accounted ve 
wholeſome, and of which is alſo made a ſyrup 
of high eſtimation for ſore throats and quin- 
ſeys ; hence the fruit is often called ſquinancy 
berries. * 
Variety.] Pennſylvanian Black Currant. 
Having ſmaller ſhoots and leaves; not ſtr 
ſcented ; and ſmall fruit of but little value 715 
the ſhrub is eſteemed only for variety in 
ſhrubberies. | EY 

The mode of bearing of all the ſorts of Cur- 

rants; is both on the old and young wood, 

| 3 ſhoots, 

often upon a ſort of ſmall ſpurs and ſnags, 

producing the fruit in numerous long pendu- 

ious cluſters. REN 
Grofſularia, or Gosſeberry Kinds. 

Of the Grofſularia or Gooſeberry kinds, 
there are four or five ſpecies, comprehending 
many varieties, - all of: wide are of buſhy 
omen from about three or four, to fix or 
even feet high : ſome being upright, others 
of reclinated growth; have all their branches 
armed with ſpines, and produce their fruit 
both on the young and old wood, all along the 

ſides of the branches and ſhoots : ſometimes 
immediately from the eyes or buds; of the 
young wood in particular, and alfo on ſmall 
ſpurs on the older branches; in all of which 
the flowers and fruit ariſe, ſome ſingly, others 
in ſmall bunches ; all of the berry kind; uſe- 
ful both when green and ripe ; green, for tarts, 
pies, ſauces, and for preſerving in bottles for 
winter uſe ; and when Tipe, it is valuable as 
an early deſſert fruit; and the different ſorts 
afford great variety at table, in their different 
colours and reliſhes. 

3. RiBEs Groſſularta. „ 

CGraſſularia or Commen e aſh 
Riſes with a low ſhrubby ſtem, dividing low 
into a very branchy _ head, armed with 
ſpines; trilobate ſmalliſh leaves, having hairy 
ciliated foot-ſtalks, and ſmall greeniſh flowers, 
ſucceeded by hairy berries. 


Varieties.) Conſiſts of _ varicties of 


the fruit, of different fizes and colours, as 
hereafter deſcribed. | | 
4. RIBES reclinatum. £1 | 
Reclinated bread-leaved Geooſeberry-buſh: 


Riſes with a low ſhrubby ſtem and reclinat 


buſhy head, five or fix feet high ; with long 


| fomewhat prickly 


branches; trilobate broadith 
leaves 
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leaves, and ſmall flowers, havi lee whe eres i greet variety: 
pedunculi fernithed with * 2 and the particular forts may be propagated 
. RiBts oxyacanthoides. abundantly, and continued the fame, by cut- 
Jewthorn-like, or moſt prickly Cee. tings, ſuc ers, and layers. 
buſt. ] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem, ard bra che foregoing ſpecies of R:bes, both 
a on all ſides — * and largit Currant and Gooſeberry kinds, and all the dif- 
trilobate leaves. ſerene varieties, are very hardy ſhrubs, that 
6. Rimes Ca criſpo. proſper almoſt any where, both in open and 
 Smoath-fraited W Hatch a ſhrubby | thady fituations, and in any common ſoil; 
ſtem and branches, armed with ſpines; trilo- | bear plentifully in any expoſure, though in 
bate leaves; pedicles having monophyllous open ſunny ſituations, they produce fuperior 
bractæa; and fmooth fruit. fruit, ripening to a richer vinous flavour ; but 
Risks cyneſbati. it is eligible to plant them in different fitua- 
Prichly-franed Geoſeberry-buſh.] Hatch a tions and aſpects, in order to have the fruit 
ſtem and branches, armed with ſpines as early and late as poſfible. 
moſtly at the axillas ; and prickly fruit in| They are commonly planted in the kitchen 
cluſters. garden moſtly as dwarf ſtandards, in the open 
Farieties of the different ſpecies. J Many va- quarters, for the general fupply ; 2 diſ- 
tĩeties of Gooſeberries have of late years been | poſed ſometimes in continu 3 lantations in 
raiſed from ſeeds; ſome of which are very | rows, eight or ten feet under, where 
large, and in the numerous varieties many are | great quantities of the fruit are required for 
round berries, others oval; ſome hairy and | market or other large ſupplies; and are ſome- 
ſome ſmooth, and of different colours, as Red carmen cs nr oo 3 ranges round near the 
—Green—Yellow—White, &c. conſiſting of | outward edge of the quarters, fix or eight feet 
the following varieties of each fort. — ea in ſingle croſs rows, in 
Red Kinds. — Small early Black- red Gooſe- order to divi uarters of 1 into 
berry Hairy Red Gooſeberr y—Smooth Red {ſeparate wide 5 of ks, of from twenty 
Gooſeberry—Deep Red —Dam- to thirty or forty feet width; which alſo ſerves. 
ſon, or large Dark-red Gooſeberry Red Raſp- | to ſheker the ground a little in winter ; ; in all 
berry Gooſeberry — Early large Black- red {of which methods of planting them as ſtand- 
Gooleberry. ards, they ſhould be generally trained up to a 
. Green Minds. Early Green Gooſeberry— | ſingle ſtem about a foot high, then ſuffered to 
=o Green Gooſeberry — Smooth Green | branch out e e y all around into buſhy 
— Green 5 Gooſeberry— | heads, keeping the middle however open, and 
_ Naher the branches — thin, to admit the ſun 
Yellow Ea rides oval Yellow Gooſe-|and free air; though if fome are fanned, that 
berry—Great Amber Gooſeberry — Hairy Am- is, trimmed on two fides oppolitely, fo as to 


ber Gooſe Early Amber Gooſeberry. make the other branches range in a line like 

IVhite Kind. Large White Cryſtal Gooſe- an eſpalier, whereby will take up much 

mon White Gooſeberry— White - leſs of the ground, 2 2 the ſun 

veined Gooſeberry. and air more freely, they will produce large 
Other Varieties of di erent Sorts. _ fair fruit. 

| ne Gooſcberry—Rombullion They are likewiſe trained againſt walls or 
yy ge Ironmonger Gooſebe — palings, like other wall trees ; but ally 
Ironm er Gooſcherry—Halry Globe Guith - ffome of the large red and white Dutch Cur- 


berry — Large Tawney, or Great Mogul rants, in which they will produce fine large 
Gooſeberry. fruit, and thoſe againſt any ſouth fence will 
- Of each of the above claſſes of the varieties [ripen carly and be high flavoured ; but it is 
of Gooſeberry, there are many others in the proper to plant a few both againſt ſouth, north, 
Groſſularian cata by name, differing eaſt, and weſt walls, in order to obtain the 
only in the peculiar fizes and various tinges fruit npening both early and late, in a long 
of the reſpective colours of the fruit, all ori- ſucceſſion. 1 is alſo — to plant a few 
_ ginally obtained from feed; and in many of [of the fineſt forts of Gooſeberries againſt a 
which now in culture the berries are remark- warm fence, both to have early green Gooſe- 
ably large, particularly in ſome of thoſe pro- berries for tarts, &c. as well as * ripen early; 
ceeding from what are called the 2 ire and d will very large and fine. 
gooſcberries, but mauy ſuperior new varieties ee both Currants and Gooſeberries 
are now allo raiſed from ſeed in many other are 2 — — in low eſpaliers for variety, 
* and moſt of the * are and they produce very fine fruit 


. All 
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plentifully in the nurſeries for false. 

Method of Propagation. PEF. 
All the ſorts of Currants and Gooſeberries 
are expeditiouſly. propagated by cuttings, 
ſuckers, and layers; but as every cutting and 
flip will moſt Gi pan that mode of pro- 


 pagating them is commonly adopted in 
the nurienes, in raiſing great quantities for ſale; | 
alſo by ſeed to obtain new varieties, particu- 


Cuttings.— Autumn, at the fall of the 
leaf, is the moſt eligible ſeaſon for planting 
the cuttings; it may alſo be performed any 
time in winter, in open weather, and early 


part of the ſpring ; chooſing the young ftraight| 


ſhoots, cutting them about ten or twelve to 
about fifteen inches long, prune the weak tops, 
and plant them in any thady border, or where 
moſt convenient, in rows a foot aſunder, each 
full half way into the ground; they will root 
firmly the enſuing ſummer, ſhoot at top, and 
form tolerable little plants by next autumn, 
when every other row may be thinned out, 
and planted in nurſery lines two feet and halt 
aſunder ; afterwards train the whole for the 
purpoſes deſigned. 
rve, thoſe defigned for common ſtand- 

ards thould be trained up each with a twelve 
inch ſtem, then encourage them to branch 
out all around at that height to form a full 
head ; for if ſuffered to branch away imme- 
dately from the bottom, or to run up in bot- 
tom tuckers, according to the natural mode 
of growth of theſe kind of trees, as is often 
the caſe in many gardens, they overſpread the 
round, that no under-crops can grow pro- 


- 


perouſly near them, as well as appear unſightly, 


and render it inconvenient to do the neceſſary 
cultural work of the ground under their low- 
_ ſpreading branches: it is therefore of import- 
ance to keep them to a ſingle ſtem, a foot at 
at leaſt high, then ſuffered to form the firſt ſet 
of branches, trimming off low ſtragglers, and 
encourage the more upright growths : thin- 
ning. them to moderate diſtances, and reduce 
long ramblers to preſerve a ſomewhat regular 
* the trees will thus aſſume a decent ap- 
pearance, admit of ſmall crops under them, and 
will be more eaſily kept in regular order. 
And if intended to train any of them with 
fanned branches, either for fanned ſtandards, 
or for walls and eſpaliers, they muſt be en- 
couraged to branch out near the bottom, with 
the branches ranged the way of the rows, cut 
ting off all croſs or foreright thoots, fo as to 
form the ſide branches in a ſtraight range, 
like an eſpalier, &c. e 
In all che above 


** 


modes of trainiug theſe} 


| 
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An che varieties of theſe ſhrubs are raiſed ſhrubs, by cuttings, they will attain a bearing 


ſtare in two or three years. bes 
By Suckers. —All the ſorts ſend up ſuckers 
very plenteouſly from the roots, each ſucker 
forming a proper plant, and is the moſt ex- 
peditious mode of propagating all the varieties, 
both Currants aud Goofeberries; as the ſack- 
ers being moſtly furniſhed with roots, they at 
onee form immediate rooted plants; they may 
be taken up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
with roots, or even ſuch as are without fibres 
will ſucceed; for the lower part having been 
lituated in the ground, near the root, acquires 
a rooty texture, is natutally diſpoſed to ſend 
out fibres very ſoon ; planting them either in 
dete ev. for a year or two, or ſuch as 
are tall and ſtrong may be planted at once 
where they are to remain: obſerving to train 
the whole for the purpoſes intended, as direct - 
ed for the cutiings, and they will form bear- 
ing plants after one or two years growth. 

But the propagating them by ſuckers, is by 
ſome objected to, as alleging my incline to 
run to fuckers again, encumber 
the 6 02 there 1s, however, no mate- 
rial peculiarity in this by ſuckers more than 
cuttings, &c. for it is peculiar to theſe ſhrubs, 
let them be raiſed either by ſeeds, cuttings, or 
any other method, to be naturally diſpoſed 
to fend up many ſuckers from the roots annu- 
ally, though probably, thoſe raiſed by cut- 
tings taken- from prime bearing trees, may 
ſometimes ſooner form full bearers. See 
SUCKERS. | 155 

Sometimes theſe ſhrubs having been 
mitted to advance with ſeveral ſtems, formed 
by ſuckers that have ariſen directly from the 
root, the whole forming a large ſpreading 
buſh, which, if taken up, may be divided into 
ſeveral ſeparate plants, with good roots and 
branchy heads, and planted out finally to re- 
main, they will at once commence immediate 
good bearing plants, producing fruit the fol- 
owing ſummer. 

By Layers. —The young branches being 
layed any time in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
will readily ſtrike root, and next autumn be 
fit to tranſplant. 

In the general propagation of theſe ſhrubs, 


we would obſerve, that, as they naturally 


throw out many ſuckers from the root, fo as 
often to become troubleſome, it is proper, pre- 
vious to planting the cuttings and ſuckers, 
&c. to rub off cloſe all the buds or prominent 
eyes, from the lower part, as far as they are 
to be put into the ground, which will in ſome 
meaſure diminiſh their tendency in the produc- 
tion of ſuckers: hkewiſe, when tranſplanting 


the young plants, it they diſcover any tendency 
| | rd 
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at the bottom for ſuckers, let all ſuch. parts be 
alſo carefully rubbed or cut off cloſe. _ 
By Seed. This is practiſed occaſionally to 
obtain new varieties of improved properties in 
the fize and flavour of the fruit; but is more 
generally in practice for Gooleberries than 
currants, as the former are very, prolihc in 
many different varieties from feed, and by 
- which numerous fine ſorts have of late years 
been raiſed, the berries remarkably large and 
rich flavoured :—the ſeed of the. ripe. berries 
way be ſown in autumn, in any bed or my 
border of lightiſh earth, the plants will Tiſe 
plentifully, eee to have one or. 
two year's growth, then tranſplant them in 
nurſery rows, to remain till they acquire a 
proper growth for bearing in ſome tolerable 
perfection ; training them in the interval the 
ſame as thoſe in the other methods of propa- 
gation ; and, when become eligible bearers, 
thoſe productive of ſuperior fruit may be tranſ- 
planted into the garden at the proper ſeaſon, 
and the approved ſorts thereof may be propa- 
gated for increaſe in the uſual way, by cut- 
ungs and layers. 8 
Final Tranſplantation. 2 

When theſe ſhrubs, raiſed by the different 
methods: as above, are grown about two or 
three feet high, in tolerab branchy heads, they 
are of a proper Gze for uanſplanting finally, 
into the garden where they are to remain for 
bearing. ; | 

They may be tranſplanted any time from 
October until March, in open weather. 
Plant them in rows, eight or ten feet di- 
ance, both as ſtandards and for walls, &c. 
obſerving to plant the principal. quantity as 
ſtandards for the general ſupply, and a few of 
the choicer forts — walls, parucularly ot the 
Currants. ORG: 

In planting them ſor ſtandards, if a full or 
continued plantation of them 1s intended, ſet 
them in rows eight or ten feet aſunder, as 
above obſerved, and fix diſtant in the ranges; 
and if Celigned in ſiugle rows, either round 
or croſs ways the quarters, allow full ſeven. or 
cight ſcet diſtance in the row, for if cloſer, 
they will ſoon meet and prove troubleſome. 


And in planting them * walls or eſpa- 
licrs, allot principally a 2 25 ſupply of. red 
and white.Currants, or moſt abundant of the 


red, eſpecially where they are alſo 2 for 
culinary purpoſes, in tarts, pies, jellies, pre- 
ſerving, &c. as being more eligible for thoſe 
occaſions than the white Currants, which, 
however, is equally excellent as a deſſert fruit, 
and by ſome preferred to the red forts ; but 
both | 
the above order of training, in every garden, 
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ſorts merit admittance abundantly in; 
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where there is an eligible portion of walling 
or paling, &c. to ſpare ſor that purpoſe: bod 
in wk 4) it is proper to diſpoſe ther in differ- 
ent aſpeQs, ſome againſt ſouth walls, or other 
ſimilar cloſe fences of the garden, ſor the pro- 
duction of early fruit, othets on weſt and 
eaſterly expoſures, for ſucceſſional ripening in 
a principal production, and a plentitul ſupply 
againſt northerly walls to continue a regular 
ſucceſſion of ripe fruit late in the ſeaſon : and 
for all of which, the plants ſhould be trained, 
each with a very-ſhort ſtem, to branch out 
within a few — of the ground, and plant- 
ed ix io eight or ten feet diſtance, arranging 
the branches more or leſs horizontally or up- 
right, according as the allotted ſpace of wall- 
ing, &c. admits, three or four, to five or 
lix inches aſunder,; and thus, being managed 
as hereafter directed, under the article, 7ram- 
ing them againſt walls, &c. they will bear very 
abundantly in ſuperior perfection, in ſize and 

ſeberries being 


goodneſs of the fruit. "20 

A few prime ſorts of gc 
planted alſo m the above — principally on 
ſouth walls for earlieſt fruit, and trained in 
the ſame manner, they will yield a deſirable 


-— 


early production accordingly. . 


| 


And where any gooſeberries or currants are 
deſigned for training in the eſpalier order, 
plant and train them as thoſe/againſt walls, as 
above; and they will bear in ſimilar perfec- 
tion in a very agreeable variety. | 
General Culture, b»h in Standard Buſhes, and 
 azain/t Walls and Efpaliers. | 
I. Thew culture in common /tandard * 
in the open ground.] In the general ſtandard 
buſhes arranged in che open quarters of the 
garden, both of gooſeberries and currants, 
continue to train them, as, before obſerved, 
each with a clean, ſingle ſtem, about ten or 
twelve to fifteen inches, or a little more or 
leſs, as it may ſeem neceſſary on particular 
occations, or according to the different 
E of the plants; and then let che head 

ranch out full and reguiarly, three or four 
feet high, and kept to ſome regular order, by 
occalioual neceſſary pruning ; eicher trained 
concave or hollow in the middle, or per- 
mitted to run up full in the centre, convex- 
ly. nearly in their natural order; but, in both 
caſes. keep the general principal branches to- 
lerably thin, at moderate diſtances, five or ſix 
inches at leaſt aſunder, at the extreme parts, 
whereby to admit the benefit of the free air 
and ſun. more effectually in ſummer ; eſſen- 
nally. neceflary tor improving the ſize and 
maturity, of the fruit, and to ripen regularly 
in full perfection and proper flavour; retain- 


ing the ſame general branches ſeveral years, 
| | or 


_ 


oras long as they continue good bearers, and 


> 


only according as any caſually decline, they 


muſt. be d:iplaced, and young wood retained” 


in their room; regulating the whole by pro- 

r pruning, never with garden - ſhears, as 
ometimes done, but always:with-a knife in a 
regular manner, leſs or more, as they may 


require. 
* the proceſs of performing the neceſſa 


branches may either be kept moderately low, 
not exceeding three. or four feet at moſt, and 
within proportionable compaſs ; or permitted 
to advance more fully where they have good 
ſcope for their growth; in which, the ſhoots 
being ſuffered to run moſtly at their full length, 
eſpecially the gooſeberries, except reducing 
long ramblers, the head will aſpire higher, 
— run more ſpreading, and, at laſt, will 

enerally ſhoot in a more moderate degree, 
than ſuch as are cloſe. pruned down annually 
to a particular height, &c. and the branches 
being kept thin with ſome - regularity, will 
bear. plentifully in good perfection; and this 
mode of growth is more particularly applica- 
ble to gooſeberries, as above obſerved, which 
ſhould be but very moderately: ſhortened, or 
ſometimes not at all in any ral manner, 
as thereby they will not run ſo conſiderably to 


wood every ſummer, as when the ſhoots are 


much pruned dawn : but as currants generally 
run more extenſi 
growth, higher than gooſeberries, if permitted 
to ſhoot, they require {hortening more conſi- 
derably in proportion, in order to continue 
them within ſome moderate compaſs ; though 
if, they. are allowed to run in an aſpiring 
growth, they wilt form large heads, four, 
five, or {ix feet high, and it the general 
branches are kept moderately thin, in ſome 
tolerable regularuy, will bear fruit abundant- 
ly alinoſt their whole length. 

However, it may be proper to obſerve in 
general of theſe ſtandard gooſeberries and cur- 


rants, that if the heads, by proper pruning, 


are kept moderately down to about three, or 
not exceeding four feet, and the branches 
continued in ſome regolar order, at mode- 
rate diſtances from one to another, as former- 
ly intimated; and hereafter directed, they will 
moſt probably produce larger fruit, ripening 
ſooner, and. with .a hetter flavour ; but re- 
marking, in this caſe, that by the annual 
pruning to keep the ſhrubs low and regular, 
it cauſes them to throw out numeraus. thoats 
every ſummer, and crowd the head with ule- 
leſs wood, which muſt be regulated aecordragly, 
by pruning them every wiater, to retrench all 


that are evidently. ſuperfluous, and. refe: ing 


vely in a ſtraighter upright 


=_ 
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others occaſionally. in proper places for young 
bearers, and to cut out irregular crowding 
branches occaſionally. | 


* { 


buſhes in general, that as in every mode of 
22 training, and pruning, they naturally 
end out numerous ſhoots annually in ſummer, 
from the ſides and terminations of all the main 


3 ry branches and bearers, they require pruning ac- 
pruning in theſe ſtandard buſhes, the head of 


rdingly, lefs or more every year, to retrench 
the ſuperabundant and irregular growths, in 
order to preſerve ſome degree of regularity, - 
and open expanſion in the branches, for the 
advantage of the fruit. ; 
This general pruning is performed in win- 
ter, or any time from the fall of the leaf till 
February. With your knife retrench all ſu- - 
perfluous thoots of laſt ſummer from che mid- 
dle of the plants, and from the ſides of moſt of 
the mother branches, except leaving a ſuſſi- 
ciency here a ſupply of young wood appears 
neceflary, and generally reſerving a terminat- 
ing ſhoot to every branch, and ſome occaſional - 
ſhoots in caſual void ſpaces below, and other 
parts, either to be coming forward for young 
bearers, or to fill any preſent or apparently fu- 
ture vacancy; or in old trees, to ſupply the 
place of any worn out branches, or dead wood. 
which ſhould always be retrenched, and ſome 
contiguous ſhoots retained ; and clear the bot- 
tom from all ſuckers, &. | 
At the {ame time obſerving, that when the 
branches in general become too numerous and 
crowding, or grow acroſs, or in any very ir- 
regular growth, to cauſe confuſion and diſor- 
der, they ſhould alfo be regulated by pruning 
out the moſt irregular, leaving the others five - 
or {ix inches aſunder; likewiſe, retrench all 
low ſtragglers; and according as any of the 
branches become too long, or advanced higher» 
than you intend, or any long ramblerhappen- - 
ing, they ſhould be reduced to. order, by 
{hortening them down to ſome: convenient: 
young ſhoot, or lower young branch termi-- 
nated by one; for in reducing or ſhortening 
the branches, as occaſton. may require, they 
ſhould not be ſtumped off to Td ends, but 
pruned down to a young ſhoot or branch, as 
juſt. hinted, that they may ſtill terminate in a 
young ſhoot if poſſible, for a leader. 
. 'Fhe general ſupply of young ſhoots may he 
more or leſs ſhortened, according to their 
ſtrength: and fituation,-but more particularly 
the currants, if thought neceſſary to keep the 
head; low and within moderate compaſs; cut- 
ting che upper ſhoots to ſix, eight, or ten iu- 
ches; but the lower ones deſigned to grow up. 
to fill auy vacancy, leave longer in proportion, 


or at full length, as it ſhall ſeem proper, tin 
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But it thould be alſo obſerved of theſe 
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arrived to the defired height, conformable to 
the general branches of the head. a 
But the Gooleberry kinds having the 

wood much thortened, it ca uſes them to throw 
out very numerous lateral ſhoots in ſummer, 
and crowd the buſhes exceedingly with unne- 
ceflary wood; it is therefore cligible to ſhorten 
the ſhoots of theſe kinds but moderately, or 
leave them moſtly entire, or at full length ; 
ſuch, however, as recline confiderably down- 
ward, or-ramble away from all the reil, 


throws | foe 
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hibits the, fruit to view, and gives acceſs to a2 
due portion of fun and air to improve its 
wth and fla vour. Aud in winter pruning, 
if there are any vacancies, and retain ſome 
contiguous ſhoot leſt in ſummer, ng out 
any worn out or naked branch, down to fome 
lower ſhoot or young branch, as obſerved of 
the ſtandard buthes ; looking occaſionally to 
the lower part of the trees for any well-placed 
ſtrong ſhoots, amd ſee if they are wanted ei- 
ther to fill a preſent vacancy, or for training in 


ſhould be reduced with the knife, fo as to pre- to ſerve future purpoſes to ſupply the place of 


ſerve a little regularity in the head. 

To conclude, be careful always, both in 
the Currant and Gooſeberry kinds, not to ſuf- 
fer them to become of ſtraggling growth, 
ſpreading near the ground, nor too much 
.crowded at top; but annually clear off all 
ſuckers from the bottom, all lower ſtragglin 
ſhoots from the ſtem, and ee Ren”: Co 
the head open, and the branches in general 
thin about fix or ſeven inches aſunder, as 
aforeſaid, preſerving all the ſmall lateral, bear- 
ing ſnags, natural ſpurs and fruit-buds ; and 
thus theſe ſhrubs will always bear large aud 
fair fruit in great abundance. a. TIES 

Their culture in fanned Standards. If in- 
tended to fan any of them in ftandards, 
ranging the branches in the manner of eſpa- 
hers, you muſt encourage only the branches 
that range the way of the rows, trimming off 
all fore and back and range the overs 

th, ti 


; 
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about fix inches aſunder. at 
thoſe of each tree nearly approach, which 
may be ſupported occahonally with ſtakes; 
ing occaſional pruning bath in ſummer. to 
retrench all ſuperfluous and projecting fore- 
right ſhoots; and in winter to give a gener 
regulation as obſerved for the common bu 
ſtandards. | | 
Training them againſt walls and eſpaliers.— 
Let them branch out near the bottom, as for- 
merly noticed in the nurſery culture, clearing 
off all foreright growers, and train the others 
horizontally to the wall, &c. three or four to five 
or {ix inches aſunder, at full length, till they 


have filled the allotted ſpace ; they will na- 


turally form fruit-buds all along their ſides, | they 


and bear abandantly. Obſerve to give them a| 
ſummer and a winter pruning ; in ſummer to 
retrench cloſe all foreright, and evidently ſuper- 
+ luous ſhoots, and train in only an occaſional 
ſupply of ſome of the moſt regular ſhoots to- 
wards the lower parts, or where it may ſeem 
neceſſary, to remain till winter, in caſe of a 
Vacancy, or to be in training for bear- 
ers; and if then not wanted, muſt placed; 
and by this 


un 
di 
ion in ſummer, it not only 


any old branch becoming naked, or unfur- 
nithed with bearing parts; in which caſes, 
retain occaſional ſupplies of young wood as 
you ſhall ſee neceſſary, keep all the main branch. 
es at lar diſtances, preſerving all the ſpurs 
and frun-buds, but cut off any long projecting 
ſnags, and all dead wood. Then train the 
whole ſtraight and cloſe to the wall at the di- 
ſtances afore- mentioned. > 
Theſe trees, thus properly trained againſt 
walls, will grow eight or ten feet high, and 
extend widely every way. ee 
Young green fruit will be of proper ſine to 
gather for tarts, c. in May, and early part 
of _ though goofeberries of the earl 
mds are ſometimes advanced in ſmall grow 
for the above occaſions, in April, more 
eſpecially in trees trained on a fouth wall, to 
ther in ſmall portions, as an early rarity, in 
ome deſirable kitchen ufes, for which they are 


adapred. EL | 
However, the general production in the ſtand- 
ard buſhes in the open nd, will advance faſt 


to amoreeligible ſiae of growth in May and ſune, 


- 


al to gather in ſome conſiderable portions for the 


ſeveral culinary purpoſes ; thouzh it is not 
adviſable to make very conſiderable gatherings 
while the berries are yet in a ſmall, green 
ſtate of growth, as it would thin the trees 
conſiderably in making any great bulk iu the 
quantity t , of ſmall truit thus gathered; 
unleſs the buſhes are abundant to admit of 
gathering only ſome of the largeſt berries from 
many differient buſhes accordingly ; but as 
increaſe in ſize in the more advanced 
part of May, and till nearly of full growth in 
the middle or latter end of June, the gatheri 

may be more abundant in proportion ; which, 
in the principal ſorts, ſhould-generally be ef- 
feted in the thinning order, particularly in 
thoſe trees on which it is intended to retain a 
ſufficient crop to acquire full growth for ri- 


penin 
Butior the above occaſion, inthe young green 
fruit, it ily gooſeberries that are 


preſerves the uniformity of the trees, but ex- 


is principa 
proper, both for unmediate uſe, in the differ- 
| ent 
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ent culinary purpoſes; and for bottling to 
keep for ſimilar future oceaſions; obſerving, 
that for the latter purpoſe, the berries ſhould 
be of ſome tolerable advanced ſize; e 
which growth are alſo very proper for 
moſt ME Ges, which ene are applica- 
ble. | ; | 

Though currants of the red ſorts are alſo 
occaſionally gathered while in their green 
ſtate for tarts, where in particular requeſt to 
make a variety at table; but they are not ve- 
ry eligible for that purpoſe, till they are near- 
ly in full growth, and beginning to redden ; 
and are in the greateſt perfection for all their 
applicable purpoſes when fully grown, and 
perfectly ripe, both for the table, and for 
tarts, pies, preſerving, &c:. 

Gooſeberries, however, are always beſt 
for culinary uſes, while in a 198 unripe 
ſtate, proper both in ſmall, mi 22 and ad- 
vanced growths, or even till nearly full grown, 
and beginning to change for ripening : but 
ſfould attain full maturity of ripeneſs for ta- 
ble fruit, and for making gooſeberry wine, &c. 

The fruit of all the varieties, both Currants 
and Gooſeberries, on ſtandards and againſt 
walls, begin to ripen in June, but do not at- 
tain full perfection till July; thoſe againſt 
warm walls ripen ſooneſt by a fortnight, if the 
trees are properly drefſed in fummer, and will 
be ſucceeded by the ſtandards for the general 


crop. | 
When deſigned to continue a ſupply of theſe 
fruit as long in the ſeaſon as poſſible, it is pro- 
r to net ſome of the fulleſt trees, when they 
in to ripen, to defend the berries from the 
birds ; eſpecially currants ; and mat others to 
ſhade them from the ſun, in order to retard 
their ripening. And if, when full ripe, ſome 
are cloſely matted with large mats, particular- 
ly Currants, it will preſerve the fruit in per- 
ection on the trees till October or November. 
forcing them for early Fruit. 
Gooſeberry and currant trees are occa- 
ſionally forced for early A 1 by means 
of artificial heat in fruit-forcing-houſes, hot- 
walls, or forcing-frames, &c. . 
For this purpoſe, ſome young trees being 
planted in largiſh pots, one plant in each, 
and being advanced to a full ſtate of growth 
for plentiful bearing, may be introduced in 
any of the above forcing departments as are in 
Aer in that buſineſs by fire, or hot · bed 
heat, or both occaſionally, in ſorwarding any 
principal fruit- trees, plants, or flowers, at the 
proper ſeaſon, January, or February, &c. and 
in which the fame culture, in regard to the 
e of heat, and other requilizes, neceſſary 


| 
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theſe which we are now intimating ; giring 
occaſional watering to the earth in the pots, 
and ſometimes after the fruit is ſet, water 
lightly over the branches, of a warm ſunny 
day; and they will thus produce ripe fruit in 
April = May.—See Foreing- Frames Furr- 
ing. &c. 5 F 

RICINUS, Palma Chrifti. r 

Conſiſts of tall, herbaceous, tender annaals 
for the pleaſure- ground, riſing with ſtrong 
erect ſtems from three or four to ten or twelve 


peltated leaves, on long foot-ſtalks, and long 
ſpikes of apetalous moncecious flowers, in Ju- 
ly and Auguſt. „ 
Cilaſs and order, Aenæcia Monadelphia. 
Charafers.] CaLyx, male and female 
flowers, apart in the ſame ſpike ; the males 
having monophyllous, five-parted cups, and. 
thoſe of the females three-parted, and decidu- 
ous. CoRoOLLA, no petals. STAMINA, nu 
merous filiform filaments, variouſly con- 
nected in the monadelphous way, terminated 
by roundiſh teen antheræ. PtSTILLUM, 
an oval covered germen, three biſid, erect pa- 
tent ſtyles, crowned by ſimple ſtigmas. PERI 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh triſulcated, trivalved, 
trilocular capſule, each cell having a fingle 
oval ſeed. 
here are three ſpecies, one of which only 
is common to our gardens, comprehending 
ſeveral varieties, ſoine growing eight or ten 
feet high, others not above half ſo much, 
eſteemed as ornamental plants for the ſingula- 
rity of their large, beautiful leaves, from one 
to two feet and half broad, deeply lobated 
into ſix or ſeven ſegments, expanded in the 
palmated way, aud the foot-ſtalks, fixed in the 
middle -underneath, in the peltated manner, 
See FOLIUM. ä ; 
The ſpecies is 
Ricinus Communis, 
Common Palma Chriſti, Riſes with an up- 
right, ſtrong, herbaceous, jointed ſtem, eight 
or ten feet high; having ſub palmated, pel- 
tated, ſawed leaves ; a at the axillas, long 
{pikes of whitiſh-green flowers, ſucceeded by 
ripe ſeeds in autumn. 
Varieties.) There are many varieties, for- 
merly ſuppoſed to be diſtin& ſpecies, but are 
all varieties only of Ricinus Com- 
munis; and of which there are, — Major 
Palma Chriſti, growing from about ſix or 
eight to ten or twelve feet high, —Aſiner 
Palma Chrifti, growing but three or four feet 
high — green»ſtalked — grey-ſtalked— brown- 
(talked—red-ſtalked, &c,—broad-leaved, being 
more than two feet in breadch—lefſerdeaved, 


: 


. 


fer the other trees, &c. therein, is ſuitable for 


-— 


being from ten or 1welve to fifteen or eighteen - 
6G Inches 


feet high, adorned with luxuriant, palmated, 


RID 
inches wide—deeply-divided-leaved—flightly- 


fix -lobed-leaved—ſcven-lobed-leaved, &c. be- 
ing all varieties of one ſpecies, Which, and 
its varieties in general, are annual or biennial, 
natives of Africa, America, and the South of 
Europe, and require a hot-bed to raiſe them in 
this county. | 
They are fhne majeſtic plants, annual, or at 
. moſt biennial iu England; but in their native 
foil, it is faid, they are durable both in root 
aud ſtem. In England, however, we conſi- 
der them only as annuals, for being raiſed 
ſrom ſeed in oe ſpring, they ſhoot up to ſtem, 
flower, and perſect ſeeds the fame year, and, 
xf not ſheltered, die root and all in the winter: 
but being ſheltered in a green houſe or ſtove 
during that ſeaſon, they will abide two years. 
Their merit in our gardens is 3s ornamen- 
tal plants, being raiſed firſt in a hot-bed, then 
tranſplanted into the borders in ſummer, they 
will etfect a fine variety. 
- Their Propagation, &c. 
are raiſed from ſee] ſown ia any hot- 
bed with other tenderiſh annuals, ſuch as 
Africans, China aſters, &c. half an ich deep: 
vrhen are come up three inches high, 
pot ſome of them ſeparately in ſmall pots, 
which plunge alſo in a hot-bed ; others prick 
in the earth of the bed, giving plenty of water, 
and according as they increaſe in ſize, ſhift 
thoſe in pots into larger fizes ; and about the 
end of May, or beginning of June, remove all 
of them into the full air, tranſplantiung ſome 
with balls about their roots into the open bor- 
ders, and retain ſome in pots to move occa- | 
fionally where wanted : ſupplying the whole | 
with water in dry weather, particularly the 
tranſplanted plants in the borders, &c. till} 
firmly rooted, and the potted plants all the 
ſummer, about three times a week, Thus | 
theſe fine plants will grow to their full height | 
in Auguſt, well cloathed with their noble to- | 
c Haff and will produce flowers and ſeed. 
intended to preſerve any in the green- 
Houſe all the winter for variety, chuſe ſome of 
the handſomeſt potted plants, which remove 
into that repoſitory in October, where they 
will retain. their ſtems and leaves. 
_ RIDGING Ground—to lic fallow in win- 
ter, &c. to mellow, and improve its quality 
and fertility. 5 
This is an eſſential cultural work, in the 
kitchen garden particularly, and occaſionally 
in all the other drftrifts, very beneficial to the 
ground in general, and is of fingular utility 
in ſtiff, and heavy foils, and cold wet land; 
Gough ſoils of every degree acquire great: 


* 


vided - leu ved grey - leaved — greeu-leaved— 
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by trench-diggiag the ground, _ laying the 
— of ns in N NN 
length-ways thereof, that by thus lying as 
open and hollow as pofible, it may mehorate 
and ſertiliſe more effectually by the weather. 
The ridgipg of ground is of much utility 
in all ſoils, both when intended the ground to 
lie fallow ſome conſiderable time, and even 
when occaſionally required for almoſt imme- 
diate ſowing or planting, and being levelled _ 
down accordingly for tha purpoſe, is an ad- 
ditional improvement in the more efteQual 
melioration of the ſoil : for by trenching the 


[ground in Ridges, it, in that order, has not 


only the greater advantage of receiving every 
poſſible benefit of improvement, from the ac- 
tion of the ſun, air, and different effects of the 
weather; but alſo in general, the levelling it 
down, as juſt above obſeryed, which is expe» 
ditiouſly effected, for the reception of the in- 
tended ſeeds, plants, roots, &c. both farther 
breaks, divides, and pulveriſes the earth more 
eſfectually, greatly beneficial, preparatory to 
every order of eneral culture, and additional- 
ly promotive af its fertility ; that in the whole, 
the round, from the above advantages, always 
conſiderably improves the growth of the re- 
ſpective vegetables, WEE 

So that in the trenching or digging ground, 
when intending it ſhall have the advantage of 
fallow for ſome time, it is always advilable 
to dig or trench it in Ridges; generally per- 
formed either in the latter end of autumn, or 
any time in winter, or carly in the ſprin 
both as the ground is the ELD at thor 
ſeaſons, andnot generally immediately wanted 
for any principal ſowing or planting, and that 
it will have the beſt advantage of all poſſible 
improvement by the various changes of differ- 
ent weathers, in the interval to recruit and in- 
vigorate its vegetative powers, fot the benefit 
i its future production: the enſuing ſummer : 
eſſentially beneficial in all ſoils, and is parti- 
cularly . in all tiff, and very moiſt, and 
cold heavy land. ; 

The method of Ridging ground is effected 
by proceeding in the work of trenching, as 
before ſuggelted, by digging. it in regular 
trenches, one or two ſpades wide, or. more 
generally the latter, and one full ſpade deep, 
agt the crumbs, or looſe earth at bottom, or 
ſometimes two ſpades deep, or more, on ſome 
particular occaſions, and according to the ge- 
neral depth of the good ſta . — earth, 
not to dig deeper into the bad ſoil: ſo laying 
the earth of cach trench ridge ways its Cs 
length, proceeding in the following manner. 

| Rk as at one cnd of the compartment of 


improvement * means ; being effected 8 intended for, Riding, dig out a 1 


* 


or planting, receives the advantage of fallow 


* 
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the above width and depth, length -way acroſs - 
the ground, and wheel A Rent ee 
to the finiſhing end, ready to fill up the laſt 
trench: fo marking out a ſecond trench cloſe to 
the firſt, of the ſame width, then proceed in the 
trenching and Ridging, previoully paring the 
top of the fecond trench with all weeds, rub- 
biſh, or dung thereon, if any, into the bottom of 
the firſt, and then dig the ground of the ſecond 
along regularly, the proper width and d 
as above; turning the earth ſpit and fpit into 
the firſt open trench, laying it in à raiſed” 
ridge lengthways thereof, wi ol breaking it 
fine, but rather to lie ſomewhat rough and 
hollow, according as the nature of the ſoil 
admits, that the whole may thereby have a 
reater equal benefit of the free air, ſun, rams, 
Froſt, &c. to meliorate and improve its quality 
as much as pofſible for the advantage of its fu- 
ture produce : fo thus proceeding with ano- 
ther trench in the fame manner, continne the 
ſame with the whole, trench and trench, to the 
end of the plat of ground; _— up the laſt 
trench with the earth of the firſt opened, 
aforeſaid, having been carried thence, and 
laid convenient for this purpoſe, laying it 
now ridge-ways as in the preceding trenches. 
Thus the ground remaining in Ridges, one, 
two, or ſeveral months, till wanted for ſowing 


more effentially than if digged or trenched le- 
vel; and is foon levelled down for ſeeds, 
plants, &c. according as wanted; in which, 
by the freſh 3 or moving the ground, 
proves an additional improvement, as before 
obſerved, by farther dividing and looſening the 
earth. | 

Obſerve, that in the work of levelling down 


the Ridged ground, as occaſionally wanted, | peta 


ſhould proceed regularly, ridge and dey. 
. long-ways, levelling the earth equally to the 
right and left, looſening any ſolid, parts, and 
breaking now all large rough lumps and clods 
moderately fine ; forming the whole in an 
even regular ſurface, in order for ſowing and 
planting as required. 8 8 
Generally in levelling down Ridged ground 
for ſowing of ſeeds particularly, it is not ad- 
viſable to lay down more than can be ſown 
the ſame or next day, while the ſurface is 
freſh ftifred, eſpecially in broad-caſt fowing 
and raking in the feed, as moſt generally all 
 tolerably light mellow foils are more yielding 
to the rake while the ſurface is freſh moved; 
or before either rendered wet by rain, &c. er 
very dry and hardened in the top earth by the 
ſun; air, and winds, in dry weather, in the 
ſpring months, &c. and likewiſe, for ſowing 
ſeeds by bedding in and covering in with earth 


[ 


| 
froth the alleys, 8&e. or with Garth raked 6 the 
beds for thar purpoſe, it would generally be 
moſt ſucceſsful to perform it in a freſh ſtirred 
furface; though not ſo material in drill o. 
ing: and beſides, when ſeeds are committed 
to the earth while it is in a freſh turned vp 
ſurface, eſpecially in a dry feafoh, is ore 
promotive in forwarding a free regular getmi- 
nation ſooner than in ground. that has lain 
ſome time after ares or levelling down, as 
above; though ſome grounds of 4 wet, or 
heavy, ſtiff temperament, ſometimes require 
to lie a few days after digging or levelling 
down, in order for the rough cloddy furface 
to mellow in ſome degree, eher by drying a 
little, or by having a moderate rain, or ſome- 
times both, to meliorate the lumpy dods; 
pliant to the rake, in the caſe of broad-caſt 
ſowing and raking in the feed, as above 6b- 
—_— 5 | 1 
owever, in ground prepated by digging or 
levelling n deſigned for re Mok fer in 
drills, or for any kind of planting, it is not 
always ſo material in obſerving very patticu- 
larly the above intimations, after the prepara- 
tron of laying it down, though it is penerally | 
moſt effectually ſucceſsful in all cafes to fow 
or plant while the prepared ground remains 
in ſome tolerably freſh ſtate. 
RIVINIA, Riva. 27 as 85 
Two ſhrubby evergreens for the ſtove com- 
poſe this genus: one a low upright plant, the 
other a high climber ; furniſhed with heart- 
ſhaped ans oval leaves, and ſpikes of ſmall 
apetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. | 
Charaters.) CALyx, four oblong-oval, co- 
loured, permanent leaves. CarRoLLa, no 
Ils. STAMINA, four, and ſome eight 
rmanent filaments, having ſmall antheræ. 
ISTILLUM, a large roundiſh germen, ſhort- 
ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. 'PERIcaRPIUM, a 
globular unilocular berry lodged cloſe in the 
calyx, having one roundith ſeed. | 
he ſpecies are, 
1. Rivinta Aumilis. pe 5 
Divarf n Rivinia.] Hach 
a low ſhrubby ſtem, dividing and branching 
three or four feet high; heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and long ſpikes of ſmall tetrandrous flowers, 
ſucceeded by red berrjes. {th 
Varieties. ] Downy white-leaved—white- 
flowered-—ſcarlet-flowered. | IS 
2. RivI NIX Fan iu. 1 
Climbing Octandrous American Rivinia.}- 
Rifcs with a ſhrubby, climbing, branchy ſtem, 
fifteen or eighteen feet high.  - Oval-ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and Toofe ſpikes of ſmall oc- 
taadrous flowers, ſucceeded by blue berries. © - 
| 68 2 Both 


o 8 . 
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disiding and branching thirty or forty feet 
high; armed with ſtrong ſpines ; large, long, 
1 leaves of nine or ten pair of oval 


ROB 


Both che ſpecies are evergreen, and being 
tender exotics from the warmeſt parts of hw 
rica, muſt be kept always in pots and placed 
among the ſtove plants, where they will low- 
er moſt times of the. year: the flowers are 
apetalous, ſeparately ſmall, but numerous in 
each ſpike, ariſing in great abundance from 
the ſides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded 
by berries. _ : . 
| are raiſed from ſeed ſown in pots, and 

in a bark-bed. Try them alſo by 
yers and cuttings, affiſted by heat. 

ROBINIA, Falſe Acacia. 

Conſiſts of hardy deciduous trees and ſhrubs 
for ornamental plantations, and tender kinds 
for the hot-houſe collection; adorned with 
2 and quaternate leaves; and pendu- 

cluſters of papilionaceous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
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high, but appears like a moderate ſhrub in 
England, — with ſpines, and hiſpid hairs 
on every part, having leaves and flowers form- 
ed like other: but the flowers are of a 
beautiful roſe-colour, making a fine appear- 
ante. 

| This is a very beautiful flowering ſhrub, 
for the principal compartments of the ſhrub- 


. RoBINIA Caragana. 

Fiderian Abrupt-leaved Robinia.] Riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching eight or ten feet 
high, or more: pk, pinnated leaves of 
five or fix pair of oval lobes, not terminated 
by an odd one, and {imple or unbranched pe- 
dunculi, ſuſtaining ſmall yellow flowers. 

4- RoBin1a fruteſcens. FO 

Shrubby Quaternate-leaved Siberian Robi- 
nia.] Hath a ſhrubby ſtem, branching fix or 


 Charadters.] CAE is monophyllous, and 
four-parted, 
narrow, the other broad. CoroLLa is pa- 
pihonaceous, having a large, raund, patent vex- 
Hum, two oval wings, with ſhort ap ices, 
and a nearly ſemi-orbicular 


roundiſh antheræ. PiSTILLUM, a cylindric 
oblong germen, flender bent ſtyle, and hairy 


ſtigma. PERIcARTHiUN, a large, oblong, com 
ſeeds. 


| are about ſeven ſpecies retained in 
our gardens ; all of the tree and ſhrub nnd: 
five of them hardy for the ſhrubbery, and two 
tender for the ſtove. | 
; Hardy Kinds. IEF 

Theſe conſiſt of two large tree kinds, 
three or four moderate and ſmall ſhrubs, all 
deciduous, natives of foreign parts, America, 
Siberia, and Tartary, but all hardy enough to 
ſucceed in our open plantations. f 

i. RoRI NIA Hu- Acacia. 

Pfruda- Acacia) Falſe Acacia, or American 
Robimia.) Riſes with a ſtrong, woody trunk, 


and an odd one, having prickly ſtipulæ, 
andlong pendulous racemous cluſters of papi- 
lonaceous, white, odoriferous flowers, one 
on each pedicle, ſucceeded by ſmooth ſeed- 
Fark -} Echinated, or Prickly-podded 
America 5 alſe Acacia. r : 
rows thirty or f feet high, havin 
leaves and flowers like the : but _ 
ſhort very prick! F 
2. RoBINIA fi/pida. 2 . 
Hiſpid American Robinia, commonly called 


carina. | 


STAMINA, ten diadelphous filaments, and 


eight feet high, quaternate oval leaves, on 


having the three under ſegments hort foot · ſtalks, and ſimple pedunculi, ſuſ- 


taining yellow flowers. 
. ROBINIA pig. | 

| Quaternate-leaved Siberian Robinia.] 
Hath a low ſhrubby ſtem, branching about 
three feet * Quaternate, wedge-ſhaped, 
cloſe· ſitting leaves; and | ſimple pedunculi, 
ſuſtaining yellow flowers. 

The = five hardy ſpecies flower here 
annually, the farſt ſort in June and the others 
in May. The flowers are all papilionaceous 
and tetrapetalous; ariſing from the fides and 
ends of the branches; which in the firſt two 
| forts and varieties being produced in long cluſ- 
ters, make a fine appearance, particularly the 
Roſe Acacia; and moſt of the forts ate ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeed-pods, ripening in September, 
particularly the laſt three ſpecies. 

They are all proper furniture for embelliſh- 


ing the ſhrubberies, will ſucceed any where, 


and exhibit a fine variety with their pinnated 
and quaternate leaves, and the P/eud- Acacia, 
and varieties, alſo with the numerous cluſters 
of flowers, but are moſt orna nentally beauti- 
ful in the Robinia hiſpida, or Roſe Acacia. 
| . Hot-houſe Kinds. | 

Conſiſts of two tree and ſhrub ſpecies, na- 
tives of the warm parts of America and In- 
dia. 

6. Roi x IA violacea. | 

Violet American Robinia.] Hath a wood 
trunk, branching twenty fect high; pinnat 
leaves of eight or ten pair of oval lobes, and 
an odd one; and cluſters of violet-coloured 
flowers, two on each pedicle. 


Varicties.] With dark-blue-flowers—ſcar- 


let-flowered—and with leaves having ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes—oblong lobes, &c. 
7. ROBINIA matis. 


Roſe Acacia.) Giows fifteen or twenty fert 


t 3 


| „ 

„ e Reding a fmoath 
ſhrubby ſtem and branches ; pinnated leaves, 
of ſeveral pair of oval lobes, and an odd one ; 


and cluſters of whitiſh flowers, three on each 
icle. RE KR i | 

All the hardy ſpecies being for the ſhrubbe- 
ry, may be had at the nurſcries, particularly 
the firſt two ſpecies and varieties, and the Ca- 
ragana, &c. and may all be planted in any com- 
mon ſoil and ſituation. SE 

But the two tender ſpecies muſt. always be 
kept in pots, and placed in the ſtove. 

5 Method of Propagation. 
The hardy kinds are raiſed from ſeeds, cut- 
tings, layers, and ſuckers. - | | 
By Seeds. —In March, ſow them in any 
bed of light mould, half an inch, deep: the 
plants will come up in leſs than two months, 
the firſt ſpecies and varieties in particular, the 
others ſometimes not till ſpring after, unleſs 
ſown in autumn: give 3 weeding 
and watering, and in the ſpring following 
plant them out in nurſery- rows, to have two 
or three years“ growth. % 
By Cuttings.—In October or November, 
having a quantity of cuttings of the young 
ſhoots, plant them in a ſhady border, and they 
will be rooted well in one year. | 

By Layers —Lay the young wood in au- 
tumn, they will be rooted by autumn fol- 

wing. 

By Sockers—The firſt two ſpecies . 
ly ſend up plenty from the root, which tranſ- 
plant any dime from October till March. 

The tender forts are raiſed from ſeed, cut- 
tings, and layers, aſſiſted by artificial heat, 

ONDELETIA. 

This genus furniſhes the ſtove with two 
woody exotics, garnithed with oblong-oval 
leaves, and paniculated flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. © 

Characters. ] CALY x, a monophyllous, top- 
ſhaped cup, ſitting on the germen, with the 
brim cut into five acute parts. CorRoLLA, 
monopetalaus and funnel-ſhaped, the tube is 
cylindric and bellied at the top, with the bor- 
der reflexed, roundith, and cut into five parts. 
STAMINA, five awl ſhaped filaments, topped 
with ſimple anthere. PisTILLUM, a round- 
iſh germen under che flower, flender ſtyle, 
_ crowned with a bid ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, | 
a roundiſh, coronated, bilocular capſule, con- 

taining many feeds, 
I be ſpecies are, 

1. RONDELETIA @mericana.. 

American Rendeletia.] Riſes with a woody 
ſtem, eight or ten feet high, with branches 
covered with a ſmooth greeniſh bark, and gar- 


— 
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niſhed with o ſeſſile leaves, fitting cloſe 
to the branches; the flowers are white, and 
come out on a dichotomous panicle. a 

- 2, RONDELETIA Airta. 
Haim Rondeletia.) Riſes with a | 
ſtem, fix or ſeven feet high, dividing into ſe- 
veral branches garni with 1 
pointed, hairy leaves, ſtanding on footſtalks; 
the flowers are yellowiſh, come out on a 
trichotomaus panicle, and are of a fragrant 


woody 


| 
| 


odour. . 5 N 
Theſe plants being natives of the Weſt In- 
dies, muſt be conſtantly kept in the ſtove; 


their propagation is by feeds which ſhould be 
ſown early on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and 
when the plants are come up three. or four 
inches high, muſt be tranſplanted into fingle 
pots, and. plunged in the bark-pit, and after- 
ward treated as other plants of the like na- 
ture. N | 
ROSA, Roſe-Tree. x 

This noted genus. comprehends numerous 
deciduous flowering ſhrubs, and an evergreen; 
all of hardy growth, and the pride of the 
ſhrubby flowering. tribe, for adorning the 
pleaſure-grounds, &c. with their large elegant 
flowers, in great profuſion, for ſeveral months 
in ſummer; are garniſhed with pinnated 
rough leaves, of from three to five or ſeven 
lobes; and numerous large, pentapetalous, 
very odoriferous flowers, compriſing many 
double varieties of ſingular beauty. 
\ Claſs and order, 7co/andria Polygynia. 

Charafters.] CALYx is monophyllous, ven- 
tricoſe, and fleſhy below, and divided at top- 
into five long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, 
two of inch alternately having appendices- 
on their ſides, two alternately naked, and the 
fifth ſometimes appendiculated on one fide 
only. CoRoLLA, five obverſely heart-ſhaped 
petals, inſerted into the calyx. STAMINA, 
numerous ſhort capillary 5 is" Ray inſerted 
into the neck of the calyx, and trigonous an- 
there. P3STILLUM, numerous germina in 
the bottom of the calyx, and numerous very 
ſhort hairy ſtyles, ſtraitly compreſſed in the 
neck of the calyx, and inſerted into the ſides 
of the germen, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, the fleſhy baſe of the calyx 
becomes a turbinated, fleſhy, ſoft, unilocular 
berry, having numerous oblong hairy feeds, 
faſtened on each fide to the calyx. 
The ſorts of Roſes are very numerous, and 
the botaniſts find it very difficult to determine 
wich accuracy, which are ſpecies, and which 
| varieties, as well as which are varieties of the 
teſpective ſpecies; on which account Linnæus, 
and ſome other eminent authors, are inclined 

| | to 
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to think chat there is only one real ſpecies of 
Roſe, which is the Ro/a canina, or Dog-Roſe 
of the hedges, &c. and that all the other forts 
are accidental varieties of it; however, ac- 
cording to the preſent arrangement, they ſtand 
divided info eighteen ſuppoſed ſpecies, each 
deſcribed to have ſome particular mark of di- 
ſtinction, though in ſeveral forts is not very 
conſpicuous; and a to the ſpecific de- 
ſcription of the ſeveral ſpecies, each compre- 
hends ſome varieties, which in ſome forts are 


but few, others numerous. | 
The ſuppoſed fpecies and their varieties are 
as follow : . 9 


1. Ros A canina. 3 

Canine Roſe, or Wild Dog-Roſe of the 
Hedges, or Hep-tree.} Grows five or ſix feet 
high, having prickly ſtalks and branches, pin 
nated, five or ſeven lobed leaves, with acu- 
leated footſtalks; ſmooth unculi; oval, 
ſmooth germina, and ſmall ſingle flowers. 

Farieries.} Red-flowered Canine Roſe— 
white-flowered. 

grow wild in hedges abundantly all 
over the kingdom, and are ſometimes ad- 
mitted into gardens, a few to mcreaſe the va- 
riety of the ſhrubbery collection. 

2. RosA alba. 

Common N lite Roſe.} Grows five or fix 
feet high, having a green ſtem and branches, 
armed with prickles ; hifpid pedunculi; oval, 
ſmooth germina, and large white flowers. 

Varieties.) Large double White Roſe—ſe- 
mi-double White Rofe—dwarf fingle White 
Rofe — maiden's-bluſh White Roſe, bein 
large, produced in cluſters, and of a white a 
bluth-red colour. 

3. Ros gallica. 

GaTean, or Commen Red Roſe.] Grows 
from about three or four to eight or ten feet 


high, in differenwgaricties, pinnated three, five, | 


or ſeven lobed leaves, and large, femi-double, 
red, and other coloured flowers, in the different 
varieties of the plants relatives of the fame 


pecies. 

The ſpecific deſcription is, —Roſe, with 
hiſpid, prickly branches, and perioles ; hiſpid 
pedunculi, and oval hifpid germina. 

Varicties.] This ſpecies compriſes three or 
four principal varieties of Roſes, ſuppoſed o- 
niginally a progeny thereof, as bearing nearly 
the above ſpecific diſtinction; conſiſting of 
the following forts. * > 

Common Red Officinal Raſe.] Grows erect. 
about three or four feet high, having ſmall 
branches, with but few prickles ; an large, 
ſpreading, halſ- double, deep-red flowers. 

The Gere being aftringent, are uſed in 


| 


R O8 
mecteine, beſng gathered for that uſe While * 
the bud, or before they begin to © * 
they fetch a good price at market, they 
are fold by the peek, or buſhel, and pay ſuffi- 
ciently for the culture of a large quantity of 
plants; for Which purpoſe the London gar- 
deners plant them in cloſe ranges, forming 
low hedges, a foot or two high, keeping them 
down by an armval clipping in autumn; and 
they produce Fa quantities of flowers. _ * 
N 


Marbled Neſc.] Grows four or five feet 
high, having browniſh branches with but few 
prickles, and large double finely-marbled red 
flowers. | i 


Double Virg in Roſc.] Grows five or fix 
feet high, having ith branches, with 
ſcarce any Tpmes, large pale-red flowers. 
Rofa Mundi, {Roſe of the Werd) or 1 
Red Rofe.}) Is a variety of the common 
Roſe, growing but three or four feet high; 
nevicg h rge ſpreading ſemi- double red flowers, 
beautifully ſtriped with white—and deep-red. 
4. Rosa damaſcina. - FOOT 
Damaſt Red Re/e.} Grows five or fix to 
eight ot ten feet high, having greenith branches, 
armed with ſhort aculei, and garnithed with 
oval-lobed leaves, and moderately double, fine 
red, very fragrant flowers. 
| The fſpecihe deſcription is, — Roſe with 
prickly branches and petioles ; pinnated leaves, 
with oval, pointed, villous leaves, hiſpid pe- 
duncles, ſemi-pinnate cups, and oval, turgid, 
hiſpid germina. 
Varieties.] This ſpecies is comprehenſive in 
ſeveral very noted ſuppoſed varieties thereof, 
VIZ. | 
ite Damaſk Roſe.) Grows eight or ten 
feet high, with very prickly branches, oval 
leaves, and whitiſh Plüch flowers, becoming 
gradually of a pure white colour, | 
Bluſh Damaſk Roſe.) Grows eight or ten 
feet high, with greeniſh branches, armed with 
ſhort prickles; oval leaves, and faint-red 
flowers. a ; | 
York and Lancafter variegated Roſe.] 
Grows five, ſix, or eight feet high, or more; 
bearing variegated red flowers; conſiſting of 
a mixture of red and white; alſo ſrequentl 
difpoſed in elegant ſtripes, ſometimes in half 
of the flower, and ſometimes. in ſome of the 
petals. _ e e 
Monthly Roſe.) Grows about four or five 
feet high, with green, very peek ſhoots ; 
middle- ſized,” moderate y-double, 


Wo Do 8 


* 
＋ 


produci 

e, e of different colours in the va- 
tieties. | 8 
Varieties are,] Common red - flowered 


\ 


Monthly Rofe—blu ſi-fowered—white-flow- 
2:45 er 


* 


ROS 


boch early and late, and often produce flowers 

ſeveral months in the year, as May, * 
and July ; and frequently again in Auguſt, or 
September; and ſometimes, in fine mild ns, 


ered—ſtriped-flowered,—All of which blow 


* 0 


| Hundred. leabed Red Roſe, &c.] Grows 
from about three or four to fix or cight feet 
high, in different ſorts, all of them hiſpid and 
prickly ; pinnated three and five-lobed leaves, 
and large very double red flowers, having very 


continues till November or December : hence numerous petals, and ofgdifferent ſhades of co- 


the name Monthly Roſe. 
It is generally the earlieſt blowing Roſe ; 
| but as it begins to ſhoot early in the ſpring, 


the buds are often cut by the froſt, ſo as to | unarmed 


prevent their blowing fair and plenteouſſy; 

e plants ſhould therefore have a_ſamewhat 
ſheltered warm ſituation ; ſome ſhould alſo 
be planted againſt a warm wall; and is a pro- 


per. ſort to pot for forcing. _ _ 
"Bluſh Belgic Rye] Ras three or four 
aving 


feet high, or more; 


branches, five or ſeyen-lobed leaves, and nu- 


merous, very double, bluſh-red flowers, with 


ſhort petals, evenly arranged. 


Red Belgic Reje.] Haying eeniſh and red 
1 and leaves, and fine double deep- red 
lowers. | 


1 


Pieluet Roſe.) Grows three or four feet high, 
armed with but few prickles, producing lar 
velvet red flowers, compriſing ſemi-doub 
and double varieties, all of them very beautiful 
Roſes. £5 Sr” 
5. Ros A lutea. 
Tellow Auſtrian Roſe.) Grows five or ſix 


feet high, having reddiſh very prickly ſhoots ; | 


and numerous ſmall, bright-yellow flowers. 
The ſpecific deſcription. is, — Roſe with 
branches armed with ſtraight prickles, ſpinu- 


lous cup and petioles, with ſmooth pedunculi, 


and globoſe ſmooth germina. 
Double Tellow Roſe.) Grows fix or ſeven 
feet high; browniſh branches, armed with 
numerous large and ſmall yellow iſh prickles ; 
and large very double pony flowers. | 
Ned and Yellzw Auſtrian Roſe.] Grows five 
or fix feet high, having flender, reddiſh 
branches, armed with ſhort, browniſh aculei; 
and with flowers of a reddiſh copper eolour.on 
one fide, the cther ſide yellow. 


This is a curious variety, and the flowers | 
.. [elegant lowers. —All theſe are large double 


aſſume a ſingularly agreeable appearance. 
G. Ros A turbinata. 8 
Turbinated, or Frankfert Raſe.] Grows 
eight or ten feet high, is a er ſhooter, 
with brownith branches, chinly armed with 
ſtrong prickles ; and produces largith, double, 
purpliſh-red flowers, that blow irregularly, 
and ha ve but little fragrance. : 
The ſpecific deſcription is,—Roſe with 
ſparſed, recurved prickles, villous petioles, 
pilous peduncles, and top-thaped pilous ger- 
mina, - 5 . 
7. Rosa centiſolia. 


8 prickly. 


1 


$ met © 


lours in the varieties. 

Specific deſcription is, —Rofe with hiſpid 

and prickly ſtalks. and branches, inermous or 
petioles ; hiſpid pedunculi, and oval 
hiſpid germina. . 1 

Varieties are, 1 | 

Common Dutch hundred-leaved Roſe.) Grows 
three or four feet high, with erect greeniſh 
branches, but moderately armed with prickles ; - 
and large, remarkably double red flower, with 
ſhort regularly arranged petals, 

Bluſi hundred-leaved Roſe.) Grows like the 
other, with large, very double, pale-red flow- 
ers. 

Velvet Roſe.) Grows three or four feet high, 
armed with but few prickles, producing large 
velvet red flowers, compriſing ſemi-double and 
double roſes. 

8. Ros provincialts, 2 

Provence Roſe.] Grows five or ſix feet, 
with mſh-brown, prickly branches, and 


þ 


very large double globular red flowers, with 


large petals folding over one another, more 
or leſs in the varieties. 

Specific deſcription is. Roſe with branches 
armed with ſparſed ſub- reflex ed prickles, hiſ- 
pid petioles and peduncles, roundiſh hifpid 
germina, and oval folioles, villous under- 
neath. | 

Farieties are, ] Common Red Provence Roſe, 
White Provence Roſe—and Pale Provence 
Roſe; each of which having larger, and ſome- 
what looſer petals than the following fort. — 
Cabbage Provence Roſe; having the petals 
cloſely folded over one another like cabbages 
— Dutch Cabbage Roſe, very large, and cab- 
bages tolerably—Childing 8 Roſe 
Roſe of Meaux or Dwarf Roſe— Great Royal 
Roſe, grows ſix or eight feet high, producing 
remarkably large, ſame what looſe, but very 


red flowers, ſoinewhat globular at firſt blow- 
ing, becoming gradually a little ſpreading at 
top, and are all very ornamental fragrant 
Roles. | 

9. Ros A m ]. 1 
A Provence Reſe.] Grows erectly, four 
or five feet. high, having browniſh ſtalks and 
branches, very cloſely armed with ſhort 
| prickles, and double, crimſon-red flowers; 
having the calyx and upper part of the pedun- 
cle ſurrounded. with a rough moſiy-lke ſub- 


tance, effecting a Curious lingularity. MW 
74 


1 
* by a 


This is a fine delicate Roſe, of a high ny 
nce,. which, together with its molly calyx 
Seal peduncles, renders it of great asd 
as a curioſity. EN WAL wo 
10. Rosa cn, ese. 
Cinnamon Reg.] - Grows five or fix feet 
high, or more, with purpliſh branches, rhinly 
aculeated ; pinnated tive or ſeven-lobed leaves, 
having almoſt inermous petioles ; ſmooth pe- 
n and ſmooth globulat germina; and 
ſmall purpliſh-red cinnamon-ſcented flowers, 
carly in May. 
arteties. 
flowered. 
11. Ros A alpin. | 
— inermous Roſe.) Grows five or fix 
feet high, having ſmooth, or unarmed, red- 
dith branches; pinnated, ſeven-lobed, ſmooth 
leaves, ſome what hiſpid pedunculi, oval ger- 
mina, and deep- red ſingle flowers ; appearing 
in May. 885 
This ſpecies, as being inermous, or free 
from all kind of armature common to the 
other ſorts of Roſes, is eſteemed as a fingu- 
larity ; and from its mermous property, is 
. often called the Virgin Role. 833 
12. Ros A carolina. ES 
Carolina and Virginia Roſe, &c. ] Grows fix 
or eight feet high, or more; having ſmooth, 
reddiſh branches, very thinly aculeated; pin- 
nated, ſeven-lobed, ſmooth leaves, with prick- 
ly foot-flalks; ſomewhat hiſpid pedunculi, 
globoſe hiſpid germen, and ſingle red flowers, 
3 appearing moſtly in Auguſt and 
ember. | 
Parieties.) Spreading Carolina Roſe Up- 
right Carolina Roſe—Dwart Pennſylvanian 
Roſe, with ſingle and double wers— 
American pale-red Roſe--Great Burnet-leaved, 
ſingle-flowered—Great Burnet-leaved, double 
flowered. 


With double flowers—fingle- 


This ſpecies and varieties grow naturally in 
different parts of North America ; they ha 


a fine variety in our gardens, and are in efti- 
mation for their ſerotinous, or late-flowering 
property, as they often continue in blow from 
Auguſt until October; and the flowers are 
ſucceeded by numerous, red, berry-like heps 
in autumn, cauſing a variety all winter. 
13. Ros A villo/a. 

ilous, or Apple-bearing Roſe.] Grows fix or 
eight fect high, having ſtrong, erect, browniſh, 
ſmooth branches, aculeated ſparſedly ; pin- 
nated, feven-lobed, villoſe, or hairy-leaves, 
downy underneath ; with prickly foot-ſtalks, 
hiſpid pedunc les, globular, prickly germen ; 


and large fingle red flowers, ſucceeded by 


round, prickly Heps, as big as little 


ſingl 
For 


{| flowered — ſtriped;flowered — 


” 


nos 


© This ſpecies merits admittance in every col- 
leon as a curiofiry for the ſingularity of its 
fruit, both for yariety and uſe; for it having 
a thick pulp of an agreeable acid reliſh, us 
often made into a tolefable good ſweet- meat. 
14. Ros A pimpi¹EEÜʃ!G felia. W 
Small Burnit-leaved' Rez.] Grows about 
a yard high, aculeated ſpariedly ; ſmall, neatly 
pinnated, ſeven-lobed leaves, having obtule 
folioles, and rough petioles ; ſmooth une 
cles; Pane mooth germen ; and ſmall 
„ pon 4 DE” 1 
eties.] With red. flowers—and with 
white flowers. TT 7 
They grow wild in England, &c. and are 
eva il ſhrubderies for variety. 
15. Ros ine ms. 
He Spinous, or Dwarf Scotch Roſe.] 
Grows but two or three feet high, very cloſe- 
4 with ſpines ; ſmall, neatly pinnated, 
even-lobed leaves, with prickly feot-ſtalks ; 
prickly pedunculi; oval, ſmooth germina ; and 
numerous, ſmall, ſingle flowers, : ſucceeded 
by round, dark-purple heps. t 
| Parieties.} Common white-flowered—red- 


marbled-flow- 
ered—yellow-flowered. | | | 
They-grow naturally in England, and Scot- 
land, Nes the firſt variety ills near a yard 
high, the others but one or two feet; all of 
which are ſingle-flowered ; but the flowers 
being numerous all over the branches, make 
a pretty appearance in a collection. 
16. Ros A eglanteria. e 
Eglantine Reſe, or Sweet Briar.] Grows 
five or ſix ſeet high, having green branches, 
armed with ſtrong ſpines ſpariedly ; pinnated, 
ſeven-lobed, odoriferous leaves, with acute 
folioles, and rough foot-ſtalks; ſmooth pe- 
dunculi ; globular ſmooth germina, and ſmall 
pale-red flowers. ; 
Varieties.) Common fingle-flowered—ſemi- 
double-flowered — double-flowered — bluſh 
double-flowered — evergreen double-flowered 
—yellow-flowered. 
is ſpecies grows naturally in ſome parts 
for the 


of England, and in Switzerla 
It claims culture in every garden 

odoriferous pro of its leaves; and ſhould 
be planted in the borders, and other compart- 
ments contiguous to walks, or near the habita- 
tion, where the will impart their re- 
freſhing fragrance very profuſely all around; 
and the young branches are excellent for im- 
proving the odour of noſe - gays and bow - pots; 
and for which purpoſe the London gardeners 


raiſe great quantities for ſale, of the common 
ſingle kind, which they effect by ſeed, ſowing 


* 


Variety, with double flowers. 


| 


it in autumn, or ſpring, in drills an inch deep; 
* — and 


* * a 
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and the plants may either remain, or be 
tranſplanted where required. See the Propa- 

tes. : 1344 £1 3 
bs Rut the double-flowered kinds, and 2 
variety are continued the ſame, only by fuckers 
and layers. . e 

17 Ros A meſcllata. 

Muſt Roſe.] Hatch weak, ſmooth, green 
ſtalks and branches, riſing by ſupport, from 
ſix to eight or ten feet high, or more, thinly 
armed with ſtrong ſpines ; pinnated, ſeven- 
| lobed, ſmooth leaves, the lobes oblong, and 
pointed; with prickly foot-ſtalks ; hiſpid pe- 
duncles; oval hifpid germina; and all the 
branches terminated by large paniculate clul- 
ters, of pure-white, muſk- cented flowers in 
Auguſt, &c. r 43 
5 e With ſingle flowers —and with 
double flowers. | 

18. Ros A ſempervrrens. 1. 

Ever- green Muſt Roſe.] Hath ſomewhat 
trailing Halls and branches, ring by ſupport 
five or ſix feet high, or more, having a ſmooth 
bark, armed with prickles ; pinnated, five- 
lobed, ſmooth, ſhining, ever-green leaves, 
with prickly petioles ; hiſpid pedunculi; oval 
hiſpid germen; and all the branches termi- 
nated by cluſters of pure-white flowers of a 


muſky fragrance ; appearing the end of July, | pe 


and in Auguſt. g 

The ſempervirent property of this 1 178 
ſpecies renders it a curioſity among the Roſy 
tribe; it alſo makes a fine appearance as a 
flowering ſhrub. __ 
I Fhe two laſt ſpecies and varieties flower in 
Auguſt , and are remarkable for producing, 
them numerouſly in cluſters, continuing in ſuc- 
ceſſion till October or November. They thould 
generally be allowed ſupport of ſtakes, or ſome 
planted againſt a wall, &c. 5 
All the above ſpecies of Roſa, and their re- 
ſpective varieties, are of the ſhrub kind; all 
deciduous, except the laſt ſort, and of hardy 
growth, ſucceed: in any common foil and ſi- 
tuation, and flower annually in Arat abun- 
dance from May till October, indifferent ſorts; 
though the general flowering ſeaſon for the 
principal part of them is June and July: but 
in a full collection of the different ſpecies, 
the blow is continued in conſtant ſucceſhon 


ſeveral months, even ſometimes from May till} g 


near Chriſtmas ; producing their flowers uni- 
verſally on the ſame year's ſhoots, riſing from 
thoſe of the year before, generally on long 
pedunculi, each terminated by one or more 

Roſes, which, in their chatacteriſtic ſtate, 
conſiſts each of five large petals, and many | 
ſtamina ; but in the doubles, the petals are 


very numerous ; and in ſome ſorts, the flowers | 


* 


5 


1 ABS: 

. ” 
are ſucceetled by fruit ripening to a red colour 
in autumn and winter; from the feed of 
which the plants may be raiſed ; but the moſt 
certain and eligible mode of propagating moſt 
of the ſorts is by ſuckers and layers; and by 
which methods they may be increaſed very 
expeditiouſly in great abundance.—See their 
Propagation. . 
| theſe ſhrubs are fine ornamental furni- 
ture for every garden, in the excegling beaut 
and fragrance of their elegant flowers; a 
as they will all grow any where without much 
trouble of culture, y a little occaſional 
pruning, and may be obtained at all the nur- 
ſeries, at moderate rates, every garden may 
be eaſily furniſhed with a full colſection; and 
being poſſeſſed of a few of each ſort, they will 
moſt of them ſoon increaſe the ſtock conſi- 
derably by ſuckers. | 

The ſeaſon for planting all the forts is any 
time in open weather from October till March, 


| and they will all flower in perfection the fol- 


lowing ſummer ; butif occaſion requires, they _ 
may be tranſplanted ſo late as any time in 
April, or even the beginning of May, which 
late planting is ſometimes deſignedly practiſed 
to a few occaſionally, to obtain a late bloom in 
autumn; however, the earlier the planting is 
riormed, the ſtronger the plants will lower. 
When theſe ſhrubs are def for the 
ſhrubbery, and common flower borders, they 
ſhould be planted fingly ; and may be trained 
with a ſingle ſtem, one, two, or more feet 
Ky A and then encouraged to branch out into 
a buſhy head; though when they are required 
to exhibit a more buſhy growth, they are often 
ſuffered to branch away immediately from the 
bottom; as they will blow plentiſully in an 

mode of training ; however, I ſhould advid 
keeping them to a ſhort, ſingle ſtem below, 
and let them form a buſhy head upward two, 
three, or four, to five or fix feet high, ac- 
cording to their reſpective growths ; or ſome 
ſorts being permitted to run, and have ſupport, 


will grow much higher; Ihaving, for f 7 
x 


run {ome with a fingle ſtem, from five or 
to nine or ten feet, ſupported ere, with a 
tall ſtake, or ſmall pole, and at that height 
they formed a ſmall branchy head, and pro- 
duced plenty of Roſes; but for general 
rowth, a moderately-low, full, branchy head, 
of the ſormer- mentioned heights, is the moſt 
eligible ; and ſome may be run up more or 
leſs to effect greater variety, or ſome large- 
rowing forts being planted againſt a wall, 
Ke. they may be trained to ſeveral feet extent 
both horizontally and upright. All of which, 
in their different growths, in regard to culture, 


is not very material; eſpecially iu the common 
6 H ſtandald 


About 


ROS 


ſtandard buſhes; conſiſting chiefly in clearing 
the bottom from ſuckers, in winter, whic 

will ferve for new plants, and 1 head 
occaſionally, when grown wo thick and con- 
faſed, and reduce any long rambling ſhoor, 


and cut out dead woed ; but as theſe ſhrubs | 


. produce their flowers generally on the youn 
ſhoots, ſome are occaſionally cut down a litth 
to a cloſe head m autumn or winter, to force 
out a greater quantity of flowers, which how- 
ever will probably be proportionally ſmaller; 
though thoſe who want them for fale in the 
markets, &c. endeavour to procure as large a 
quantity as poffible; however, in their cul- 
ture in borders, ſhrubberies, and other com- 

paruments for ornamental flowering, th 


ſhould be moſtly permitted to run up, with 
to fome regu- 


moderately full heads, and kept 
larity, as above. 
But where large quantities of the flowers 
are required, particularly for fale, as is the cafe 
on, the gardeners generally plant 
the ſhrubs in cloſe rows, forming a ſort of 
„putting chem in by trench _— 
foot diftance in the row; and in their culture 
keep chem down to one, two, or three feet 
high, according to the forts, by ſhearing or 
clipping them annually, in autumn or winter, 
at top and ſides, in order to force out a greater 
quantity of laterals the following year for flow- 
ering, as before obferved. 
Some plants of the beft forts may alſo be 
planted againſt a warm wall, ro forward their 
ſhooting for an early bloom; a few of the 
Monthly Roſes in particular, alfo the Provence 
kinds, and cinnamon Roſe, &c. But as the 
Monthly Rofe thoots early in the fpring, as 
formerly hinted, it is always proper to have 
ſome plants of that fort againft ſome warm 
fence, both for ſhelter, and to forward the 
bloom. Se Y 
A few plants of the beſt ſorts of Roſes ſhould 
alfo be potted to move occaſionally to adorn 
oo, ricular compartment. 
| ewiſe, where there is convenience 
ſorcing- frames, or hot-houſes, &c. it is pro- 
per alſo to pot ſome prime ſorts to force for 
an early ſpring bloom ; for by aid of the aboye 
departments of artificial heat, Roſes may be 
forwarded to flowering in winter, or early in 
ſpring; for which purpoſe, having ſome plants 
of the monthly Rofe, common Provence, and 
Mofs Provence, or any other choice ſorts, in 
pots, which in winter may be placed in any' 
forcing-frames, worked either by dung, bark, 
or fire heat, or placed in a hot-houfe, they 
may be brought to flower in January, Febru- 
27 and March, and continued in ſucceſſion 


oo 


R'O'S 
| flower, by having different ſupplies of plants 
placed' Ne — has Jo two or mw weeks' mag 


val, A quantity of plants ſhould generally be 
potted for this ufe armvally, and it they have 
a ſummer's growth in the pots, plunged in the 
ground, previous to the time of forcing, they 
will be more firmly rooted, ſo as to flower in 
greater perfection. See FoxcincG-FrRame. 
Many of the gardeners about London ere& 
forcing-frames, or glaſs-houſes, with bark- 
pits on purpoſe for forcing Roſes, as they are 
generally ready ſale, at an early ſeaſon, both 
the pots of plants in flower, and the Roſes ga- 
thered as noſegays ; and fetch an extraordinary 


great price, Which pays ſufficiently for forc- 


ing. 
i Method of Propagation. | 
The propagation of all the ſorts of Roſes is 
by ſuckers—layers—budding—and ſome ſorts 
by ſeeds. But ſuckers is the moſt common 
and expeditious method for propagating moſt 
of the ſpecies. | | 
By Suckers.— Moſt of the ſorts of Roſes 
ſend up many ſuckers annually from the root, 
attaimng from one or two to three or four feet 
height, or more, m one ſummer; and by rheſe 
the ſhrubs may be expeditiouſly propagated in 
great plenty; they may be taken up in au- 
turn, winter, or early in ſpring, with ſome 
radicle fibres to their bottom ; Eee ſtrongeſt 
may be planted out finally, and the weakeſt in 
nurfery lines for a year or two, or longer; 
they will readily grow, and will moſt of 
produce flowers the following ſummer. 
When theſe ſhrubs have grown into large 
bunches, with many. ſuckers wn up to 
ſtems from the root, the whole may be taken 
up and flipped, or divided into fo many ſepa- 
rate plants, and planted out, as above. | 
Obſerve, that as the Moſs' Rofe, Muſk 
Roſe, Apple-bearing Roſe, and ſome others, 
furniſh ſuckers but ſparingly, ſo in default 
thereof muſt have recourſe to layers, or bud- 
ding; particularly for the Moſs Provence. 
By 5 Il the forts of theſe plants 
will grow by layers of the young ſhoots; and 
is an effetual- method of propagation, for 


fuch forrs in particular, that ſparingly furniſh 


fuckers, as the Mofs Provence, &c. as afore- 
ſaid; and that to obtain plenty of ſhoors for 
laying, a quantity of the plants ſhould be 
may” for ſtools; which being headed down 
ow, they will throw out plenty of ſhoots near 
the ground in ſummer, for laying in autumn 
or winter following, by ſlit-laying, they will 
be rooted by next autumn, fir for tranſ- 
plantation, in nurſery rows; though ſome- 
times the Moſs Roſe, &c. require two years 


the planus in the natural ground begin to 


before they are tolerably well rooted; 5 
| | ; 


* — 
* * 
1 


theſe ſorts, you may alſo try layers of the 
young tender ſhoots of the year, la 
mer, any time in June, will probably 
root a little the fame ſeaſon. - However, the 
layers of all the forts, after being properly 
rooted, ſhould be taken up in autumn, and 
planted in the nurſery, to have one or two 
years' rowth, or to remain till wanted. 

By Budding. —This is ſometimes practiſed 
in propagating ſome choice forts that ſeldom 
ſend up . freely, ſuch as the Moſs Pro- 
yence, &c. as afo 
to have two, three, or more different ſorts of 
Roſes upon the ſame tree, for curioſity; work- 
ing them upon the Frankfort, or any other 
ſtrong-ſhooting Roſe-ſtocks raiſed from ſuck- 


By Seeds. —This is ſometimes practiſed to 
try to obtain new varieties; alſo ſometimes 
for raiſing ſome particular permanent ſpecies, | 
ſuch as the Canine Roſe, Burnet-leaved Roſe, 
Scotch Roſe, Apple-bearing Roſe, ſingle Sweet 
Briar, and ſuch others as continue the ſame: 
by ſeedlings; ſowing them generally in au- 
tumn foon after they are ripe, and they will 
ſornetimes riſe the following ſpring; as, if riot 
ſown till the ſpring ſeaſon, moſt of the ſorts 
are apt to remain till the ſecond year before 
wo riſe freely; ſow them however, in any 
xd of light earth, either in ſhallow drills, or 
all over the ſurface, covering them half an 
inch deep; and when the ſeedlings are a year 
old, tranſplant them in nurſery- rows. 

_ _ Obſerve, however, that the double kinds, 


and other particular varieties of the ſpecies in | peri 


general, cannot be continued the fame with 


certainty by ſeeds, ſo muſt always be propa- | dry 


gated by ſuckers or layers, &c. 3 

But the common 2 Sweet Briar, 

. when required in any conſiderable quantity, 
ſhould generally be raiſed from ſeed, ſowing 
it in drills half an inch deep, either to remain, 
or for traniplantation ; though when deſigned 
to form a ſort of hedge of this plant, to pro- 
| duce a crop of ſhoots to cut for the ſupply of 
markets during the ſummer, it is eligible to 
ſow the feed at once in a drill where the plants 

are always to ſtand. N 
ROSMARINUS, 8 

It conſiſts of one hardy ſhrubby ever- green, 
compriſing ſome varieties, proper for the kit - 
chen- garden and ſhrubbery ; all of which are 


adorned with narrow ftift leaves, and nume- | g 


rous, ſmall, monopetalous, ringent flowers 
along the ſides of the ſhoots. PURE? 
Claſs and order, Diandria Aonogyna. 
Charatters.}) CALY* is monophyllous, the 
mouth erect and bilabiated, the upper lip, be- 
ing entire, che under one bißd. CoRoLita 


| 


| 


| 


in fum- | above, having the upper lip ſhort 


id; alſo, when intended | 


— 


„ 4 | © 
is monopetalous, tubular below, 


and byfid, 
and the under one reflexed and tri ſid, wich che 
middle ſegment largeſt. SrAutNa, two ſfu- 
bulate filaments, inclining towards the upper 
lip, and fimple antherz. PisTiLLUm, a 
r de germen; a ſtyle like the ſtamina, of 
the fame length and fituation, and a imple . 
acute ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, none; four 
oval ſeeds lodged in the calyx. P57: 
The ſpecies is, ' "5 DIM 
Ros MARIxUS officinalis, a v4.5] 
Common Officinal Roſemary.] Hath a ſhrub- 
by ſtem branching numerouſly from the bot- 
tom upwards, growing five or fix feet high 
cloſely garniſhed wich narrow, linear, 2 
leaves; and numerous ſmall purpliſh flowers 
all along the upper part of the branches. 
Varieties.] Common narrow-leaved Roſe- 
mary— broad-leaved - filver-{triped-leaved — 


a 


gold- ſtrĩiped-leaved. 
All the varieties are tolerably hardy ever- 
greens, though the common forts are 


the hardieſt ; the ſtriped kinds are liable to 
ſuffer by hard froſts, if much expoſed, or 
planted in wet ground, ſo ſhould have a warm 
lituation and dry foil ;; ſome of theſe vari 
kinds ſhould allo be potted, in order to have 
ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter. It ſhould 
alſo be obſerved, that all the varieties of Roſe- 
mary ſhould generally have a foil; and if 
poor, ſandy, gravelly, or rubbiſhy, they will 
be more durable than in moiſt, rich land: in 
wet ſoils in particular, they are very liable to 
iſh in rigorous winters. However, all the 
forts will ſucceed in any common earth in a 
ſituation. a | 
As to their uſes in gardening, the common 
green ſorts are employed as medical plants, &c. 
and both green and variegated kinds claim ad- 
mitcance in the ſhrubbery, to increaſe the va« 
nety in the evergreen colleQion, allowing 
them a dry foil, and the ſtriped ſorts in parti- 
cular a warm ſituation, as above obſerved: 
plant fome of theſe forts alſo againſt a warm 
tence, as a place of greater ſhelter to protect 
them 1n winter, ENF | 
But it is proper always to keep a ſe plants 
of the ſtriped ſorts in pots, and place them for 
winter protection from ſevere froſt, either in 
a green-houſe, in-which they will alſo effect a 
pretty variety; or in à glaſs- caſe, or deep 
arden- frame, &c. 
The leaves and flowers of Roſemary are 
uſed in medicine. 125 
| Method of Propag 


| ation. . 
They are all easily propagated by flips or 
cuttiags, and by layers. 8 


— 


in March, April, 


By Slips and Cutting 
6 H2 or 


£ 


ROY 
quantity of — 


| or May, flip or cut off a 


RUB 
flowers are ſmall; and of but little 


, Cuc-: 


8 from about ſive or tix to eight or ten e ſometimes by ripe et paruc ;ular- | 


rows a foot aſunder, _ =p RT e 
ating it gently mit are root 
which they will IEA ts»: rt-thae, the 
ſame year, gn fete at top, and become tolerable 
little plants by autumn, when about the be- 
nning or middle of September, or in ſpring | 
Flowing By may be tranſplanted where | 


| * oned to remain. 
| y Layers—ln fpring, fummer, or au- 
tumn, lay down any of the convenient lower 
young branches in the earth, they will be well 
—— by autumn following. | 
ROYENA, 3 Bladder Nut. N 
The plants are ſhrubby evergreen exotics 
for the n ale — — with 
oval and ſpear- ſhaped leaves, and monope- 
talous, five-parted, reflexed flowers along the 
tides of the branches. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Digynia. 
 Charatters.] 1 is 1 five 
parted at permanent. CoRoLLA is 
* with a tube the length of the 


and ftrip off the lower leaves; 
then — in a border of light earth, in 


| 


calyx, and divided above into five oval re- 


flexed STAMINA, ten very ſhort 
filaments having oblong, 2 erect an- 
theræ.  PisTILLUM, an oval germen, two 
ſtyles, and ſimple ſtigmas. Pra ARTIUx, 
an oval, quadriſulcated Sond quadrivalved, uni- 
locular — eng 5a four . * 
nuts. 

The ſpecies are; 

=o RoyENnA lucida. 

African Bladder Nat. J Hatha 4 


3 eee, eight or ten feet high; 
— . but ſhining green 
leaves, placed pr aa. ; and white flowers 


at the ſides — the 
2. RovEnAa glabra. 
Glabrous African Bladder Nut. ] Hath -a 


ſhrubby upright ſtem, branching five or fix 
feet high; 2 lanccolate, ſmooth leaves; 
and bel white fowers ut de ſides of the 


- 


Skis hirſuta. 
4 * . Bladder Nut.} Hath a 


ſtem, branching alternate- | 


iy the firſt and ſecond ſorts; their culture is the 
ame as other ſhrubby green-houſe 8 


They are propagnten by feed, 1 
| cuttings. if 
By Sced.—Sow it in ring, bs pots, and 
8 them in a bark · bed, or other hot- bed; 
and when = _— are __ or four inches 
high, pot them off ſeparat | 
5 Layers.—Lay the . ſhoots of the 
vear in ſummer, as they are unapt to ſtrike in 
* r wood. $2.5 KP 
y Cuttings — In ſpring, plant ſome 
ſhoots in — and pl tangy Um? in a eee 
| RUBIA, Madder. 
This genus furniſhes two noted hardy herba- 
ceous perennials, valuable for their roots, as 
a moſt uſeful commodity in dying red; they 
having thick ſucculent roots; long, thick, pro- 
cumbent ſtalks; ſpear-ſhaped radiant leaves ; 
and * eg four-parted, yellow flowers 
ikes at the ends of the branches. P 
wo als and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 
Te CAL xx is ſmall, placed on the 
germen, and four-parted. CoRroLLA is mo- 
nopetalous, bell- haped, and four-parted at 
top. STAMINA, four awl-ſhaped, hon fila- 
ments, having ſimple anther. | PisTILLUM, 
a didymous germen under the calyx; flender 
ſtyle bid at top, and headed ſtigmas. PE- 
RICARPLIUM, two {mooth berries joined 
. each und one roundith n 
The eat are, 
1. RUBIA tinforia. 
Common Dying Madder.] Hatha long, thick, | 
fibrated, fleſhy, reddiſh root, ſending up large, 
 four-cornered, zointed, procumbent Natks, 
hve or fix. feet long, branching by pairs, 
| crofling alternately ; garniſhed at each joint 
with {ix ſpear-ſhaped 1 in a verticillus, or 
| radius; and ſmall yellow flowers, collected in 
looſe ſpikes at the ſides and ae 
branches. 
I is a native of Italy, and about Montpelier | 
in France, but grows freely here 1 in the open 
ground. 
2. RUBIA peregr 
Foreign, or ee e Madder. JHath 


ways, — Fa or ſeven feet high, lanceolate hairy | thickiſh, fibrated, ſpreading roots; flender, 


ave. þ and purpliſh — at the ſides of the 
branches. 

Theſe three ſhrubs being natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, require thelter here in 
* ſo muſt always be kept in pots, an. 

mong the green houſe plants ; whet | 
te mga gn form a good variety, as ever · green 


will flower in July or and ut thc * growth ; perennial in root, ſend 


four-cornered, procumbent, brauchy ſtalks; 
;arnithed at each joint with quaternate, ſhort, 
rough leaves, and cluſters of yellow flowers. 
is fort is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in 
England ; but probably moſtly of foreign 
growth in Turkey, ſome other parts. 
Both theſe ſpecies of Madder are herbace- 


f 


+. 


- 
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up ſtalks in ſpring, and flower in June and 
July, ſucceeded by ſeeds in autumn; but thoſe 
of the Rubia tinforia do not always ripen in 
England; it however multiplies exceedingly 
by fackers for propagation. egy 
Theſe plants are ſometimes cultivated in 
gardens, in any open compartments, for ya- 
riety. | | 
ut the chief merit of the plants is in their 
roots, to uſe for dying red, &c. And are alſo 
uſed in medicine, which taken inwardly, 
tinges the urine of a deep red colour; but the 
Rubia tinforia, in particular, is in greateſt 
eſtimation for the dyers“ purpoſe, and is cul- 
tivated in great quantities in fields abroad, in 
Holland, &c. for the roots aforeſaid, as a very 
valuable commodity both for the dyers and 02. 
lico printers; being propagated generally by 
ſuckers, or off-ſets, which are taken off in 
the ſpring, and planted in a light deep ſoil, in| 
rowstwo feet aſunder, and require two or three 
ears growth for the roots to attain perfection. 
They are alſo cultivated in ſome parts of Eng- 
land for profit, as they are hardy enough, and 
increaſe abundantly by ott-ſets or ſuckers from 
the root, and are bett. raiſed in tolerable 
perfection. However, as in ſome parts, at- 
ter repeated experiments in its cultivation, the 
crops have no ways anſwered the purpoſe, oc- 
caſioned probably by the ſoil not being ſuit- 
able, or not properly planted and managed; 
therefore, at the fl trial, it is adviiable to 
plant only a ſmall e Tag different ſitua- 
tions; and by obſerving the foil and method 
of culture of thoſe which ſucceed beſt, it may 
be a direction to the culture of ol oy quanti- 
ties; and where crops of it ſucceed, it proves 
a very ſaleable article, and pays exceedingly 
well for its cultivation ; and the roots may 
either be ſold to the dyers, or druggiſts, or 
thoſe who prepare them for uſe ; though 
abroad the great Madder planters erect ſtoves 
and kilns for drying it; and ſtamping-mills 
for reducing it to powder, to render it more 
portable to ſend to diſtant countries ; but the 


: 


| 


roots for home conſumption may alfo be uſed following, the decayed hau 


freſh for dying ; firſt waſhing them clean, then 
cut to pieces, and pounded in a mortar, and 
then put into the cauldron, or dying copper. 


Their P ation and Culture. | 
They are Za by off-ſets or ſuckers, 


ariſing from the roots of old plants in the 


ſpring ; and ſhould be flipp:d off ſoon ery 
they appear above ground; at which tme, 
opening the earch round the roots, flip off the 
ſide ſuckers with as much root part and fibres 
to each as poſſible, preſerving the tops entire ; 


, RUB 


The ſeaſon for taking off the ſuckers and 
planting them is about the beginning, middle, 


or end of April, or beginning of May, waen 


oy appear above ground. 

blerve, theſe plants delight in light, rich, 
deep ſoil, or a light, deep, pliable, loam 
land; and rather a ſomewhat low than high 
atuation ; which ſhould be deeply digged or 
ee Wer in autumn, or winter; laying it in 
rough ridges to mellow and pulveriſe by the 
weather; and in ſpring levelled dowa for tie 
reception of the plants; but for large quanti- 


ties in fields, the ground ſhould be ploughed 
croſs-ways again, once or twice in the ſpring, 


and wel! harrowed. - : 

Then in April, or early in May, provide a 
proper quantity of ſets, or ſuckers, as aforeſaid ; 
and with a dibble plant them in rows two feet 
atunder, and one diſtant in the row, putting 
each plant low enough in proportion to the 
length of its root, leaving moſt of the green 
top out of the ground, and cloſe the earth 
well about each: 2 as you go an; thus they 
will ſoon take root, and ſhoot at top. But 
ſome ſet theſe plants in beds, three rows 
a ws at two feet diſtance, with wide 


alleys between bed and bed, in order for land- 
ing up the crown of the roots two or three 


inches deep, in winter. 
In either mode of planting, they will ſhoot 
up into ſtalks the ſame year ; but the roots 


will require two or three years? growth before 


they are large enough for uſe ; during which 
period, obſerve the following culture. 

Keep them clean from weeds all the ſum- 
mer by broad-hoeing, in dry weather ; and in 
autumn, when the ſtalks decay, cut them 
down, then ſlightly dig the ground between 
che rows, raiſing it ſomewhat ndge-ways along 
the rows of plants, an inch or two thick over. 
their crowns; or if they are in beds, they may 
be landed up from the alleys the above depth. 
Next ſpring the roots will ſhoot up again 
ſtronger than before, keep down weeds, and 
the plants will ſoon cover the ground; in autumn 

fan muſt be again 
cut down, and all weeds cleared away ; fligatly 
dig the ground, &c. as in the former year; 


and next ſpring the plants will ſtill riſe ſtronger, - 


and the roots continue increaſing in ſize; fo 
as by the following October, having had three 
lummers* growth, they will be fit to take up 
for uſe. 


The method of taking up the Madder-roots , 


is by trenching the ground the way of the 
rows; beginning at one end of the ground, 
and open a two feet wide trench clotfe along 


below. 


f plauted directly, as adviſed] by the firſt row of plants, digging down to tie 
. Bo depth of the roots to get them cleau out to ne 


battum ; 


ee 
© 8 


# 


bottom; then opening another trench cloſe to | 
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the next row; turning the earth thereof into 
the rſt ; and ſo proceed trench and trench till 
the whole is taken up. 


RUB 


and the other ſorts as furniture for the ſhrub. 
dery, &c. They are all deciduous plants of 
hardy growth, that' ſucceed in any common 
foil and ſituation: and conſiſts of upright lig- 


- 


The madder roots, thus taken up for uſe, {neous kinds, trailing ſhrubby kinds, and her- 


are ſometimes uſed treih tor dying, preparing 
them by waſhing, and pounding them as be- 
fore obſerved. But commonly when deſigned 
for keeping, or to be ſent to a diſtance, are 
dried m ſome covered airy ſhed; then all 
mould being rubbed off, and the roots ſuffici- 
ently dry, 5 may then be ſold to thoſe who 
manufacture them for ule, it not performed 


by the cultivator ; which conſiſts of kiln dry- | 


ing them, or drying them in ſome ſtove-houſe, 
&. then threſhed to beat off the outer ſkin, 
in order to ſeparate it from the inner part of 
the root, as being of interior quality. The 
roots being then dried in a kila about twenty- 
four hours, are removed to a mill, or pounding- 
houſe, where they are pounded in a long "as 
low oaken block, with ſtampers kept in mo- 
tion by the mill; and when thus reduced to 
powder, is ſiſted and put up in caſks for uſe. 

But in Holland, where great quantities of 
this plant is cultivated, they have public kilns, 
mills, &c. where the cultivators fend the roots 
to be manufactured. And there are treatiſes 
to be had here, exhibiting the kilns, mills, and 
other neceſſaty accommodations for manufac- 
turing this valuable material ; together with 
full 1 in the management thereof. 

RUBUS. Branible, and Raſpberry-bulb. 

Conſiſis of under-ſhrubby and herbaceous 
perennials, valuable, ſome as fruit - beat ing 
plants, and others for variety in the pleature 

ound, particularly the ſhrubby kinds; ſome 
4k of erect growth, others * trailers, 

arriſhed with pinnated, ternate, and palmated 
ee in different ſpecics; and pentapetalous, 
icoſantrous flowers "£2 | 

Claſs and order, [co/andria Polygynia. 

Charatters,] Carly x is monophyllous, five- 
parted and permanent. Cokol LA, ve - round 
iſh erecto-· patent petals. STAMINA, twenty 
or mote ſhort fila ments, having roundiſh com- 
preſſed antherz. PISTILLUM, numerous ger- 
mina, many capillary ſtyles trom the ſides of 
the germens, crowned with permanent ilig- 
mas. PERICARFIUM, à compound berry, 
compoled of many toundiſh unilocular acini, 
each having one oblong ſced. 

There ate many ſpecies,” nine or ten of! 
which aze ligneous and ſhrubby ; the others 
are fomewhat herbaceous; but the moſt ma- 
terial forts are principally of the ligneous, or 
ſhrubby kind, and of which about five or ſix 
of the molt notcd ſpecies arc cultivated in our 


baceous kinds. 
Upright ligneous Kinds. | 

Under this head is compriſed the common 
Raſpberry-plant, and varieties; and other 
Raſpberry Kinds. All of which riſing with 
ſeveral upright ligneous, or under-ſhrubby 
tems, from about three or four to {ix or ſeven 
teet high. 8 
1. RuBus [deus. 


Common Raſpberry BuſhA. Riſes with ſeve- 
ral upright, ſtraight, ligneous, pithy ſtems 
from the root; four or five feet high, cloſely 
armed with ſhort prickles; pinnated, three and 
five-lobed rough leaves; and at the axillas and 
ends of the lateral ſhaots, ſmall cluſters of 
purpliſh, and white flowers, ſucceeded by 
ripe berries in July, | 8 | 

Varicties.] Parpie-flowered Raſpberry — 
white-flowered Raſpberry —- common red- 
fruited Raſpberry —white-fruited Raſ 
twice- heating red and white Raſpberry, pro- 
ducing the firſt crop of fruit in July, and the 
ſecond in September; and is eſteemed a curi- 
ofury—ſmooth or cane Raſpberry, the ſtalks, 
&c. being devoid of armature—large Antwerp 
Raſpberry ; ſtrong tall ſtems, and large fruit, 

Ihe common red ſort grows wild in woods 
in England, but has been greatly improved by 
garden culture. | | 

All the varieties bear plentifully, they be- 
ing all propagated by ſuckers, planted in any 
open ſituation, in rows four or five feet aſun- 
der, and a yard diſtant in the rows; being 
planted in autumn, winter, or ſpring, they 
bear the ſummer following. Their mode of 
hearing is upon the year-old wood ; that is, a 
ſupply of ſhoots or ſtems riling annually fromthe 
root; which, when a year old, ſend out many 
mull later als, and upon theſetne fruit is produced 
the fame year ; remarking, the fame individual 
ſtems never bear but once; a ſucceſſion of 
young ſhoots or ſtems being ſent up annuall 
from the rout every ſummer for beating; thoſe 
produced one year, bear the fruit the next, 
and then totally decay to the root, in winter 
following : they never ſurviving to bear a ſe- 
cond year, but are always ſucceeded by a 
plent:ful ſupply that have ariſen from the bot- 
tum in funmer tor next year's bearing; ſo 
that every winter, all the Sed ſtalks that 
bore the fruit the preceding ſummer, mult be 
cut or broken down. cloſe to the ground ; they 
being readily diſtinguiſhed from the young ſuc- 
ceſſion ſtems, which at the ſame time mult be 


| 


rdens ; the firſt of which, Rubus /deus, or 
Tit arry-plent, is chiefly valucd for its fruit; 


regularly thinned to four or five of the ſtrongeſt 
3 ſhoots 
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ſhoots on each root; and theſe ſhould be top- 
ped to about three or four feet height, or little 
more or leſs, according to their ſtrength, and 
will all branch out laterally the following 
ſpring; and upon the laterals the flowers and 
fruit are produced. See the Propagation and 
general Culture, 3 

The Raſp is in eſtimation both as eat- 
able fruit, and for many culinary purpoſes, as 
for tarts, ſauces, Raſpberry wine, &c. 

2, RuBus odoratus. 

Odoriferous Virginia flowering Raſpberry.] 
Riſes with many upright, large, under ſhrub- 
by, bron, inermous ſtems, from the bottom, 
ſive or ſix feet high; very large, ſimple, pal- 
mated lea ves; and the ſhoots terminated by 
many large purpliſh flowers, ſucceeded by 
ſmall red fruit; rarely ripening in England. 

This plant is very ornamental, having 
beautiful large foliage, and numerous large 
flowers: continuing near two months, which 
renders it worthy of, admittance in every ſhrub. 
may plantation; where it will multiply ex- 

ingly by ſuckers ſent up annually from 
the root all around. of 

3. ReBus occidentalis. 

Occi 
berry.) Riſes with erect, ligneous, prickly, 
N ſtems four or hve feet high; ternate 

ves, hoa 


| 


ry underneath, having round foot- | it 
ſtalks; and the ſhoots terminated by cluſters 


_ ſmall flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall black 
& 
Trailing Shrubby Kinds. 


Conſiſts of the common Bramble, and va- 
rieties ; and ſome others of the Bramble kind, 
being moſtly ſhrubby trailers, of hardy growth, 
and deciduous. 
4. Ross fruticoſus. 
Shrubby Rubus, or common Bramble of the 
Hedges. Hath very long, ſhrubby, ue 
channeled, greeniſh, and reddith ſtalks cloſely 
armed with ſtrong crooked aculei; digitated, 
five and three lobed leaves, having prickly 
tioles ; and all the lateral ſhoots terminated 
by cluſters of white flowers, ſucceeded by ripe 
black berries in autumn. Leg, 
Varieties. } Common Bramble, or Black- 
berry plant of the-hedges—double bloſſomed 
Bramble of the gardens white · fruited Bram- 
ble — inermous, or thornleſs Bramble — cut- 
leaved Bramble— ſtriped- leaved Bramble. 
All theſe varieties are of trailing growth, 
with very long, luxuriant, durable - thoots. 


1 


The common wild bramble, or Blackberry | 


ant, being the parent ſpecies, which grows | ; 
bi "on 3 ng in Feld. bedges, almoſt mina, ſucceeded by roundiſh compound ber- 


every where; ſo is ſeldom adwitted in gardens, 


dental, or Canada Black-fruited Raſp-} 


—ͤ— 
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intended. But the double bloſſomed Bramble, 
white-berried, and thornleſs kind, &c. being 
curioſities, they claim admittance in er 
ſhrubbery; and may be trained both as climb- 
ers, allowing them ſupport of buſhes or 
ſtakes; or may be trained as ſtandard ſhrubs, 
if ſtaked, and pruned down at top, to cauſe 
them to ſhoot out into buſhy heads, continuing 
to reduce the rambling ſhoots as occaſion re- 
quires, to keep the head to the defired form; 
and where any part of a garden is deſigned to 
repreſent wilds, &c. ſome plants cf all the va- 
rieties ſhould be introduced, and ſuffered to 
{hoot and run according to the courſe of na- 
ture. e 

5. Runvus cæſus. 

Blue-berried Bramble, or Dewberry-bufh.} 
Hath long, cylindric, ſlender, trailing, prickly 
ſtalks; ternate, almoſt naked leaves; and 
whitiſh flowers at the ſides and ends of the 
branches, ſucceeded by large ſk y-blue fruit in 
autumn. | 

It grows naturally in moiſt ſituations in 
England, and is ſometimes admitted into gar- 
dens for variety. 1 

6. Rupvus hiſpidus. 25 

Hiſpid Canada Bramble.} Hath long, lig- 
neous, procumbent, hifpid ſtalks ; ternate, 
22 cut, ſerrated leaves, with hiſpid foot- 


> 


; 
, 
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Herbaceous Perennial Kinds. 
Compriſes two dwarfiſh, ſomewhat herba- 
ceous, durable plants of erect growth, rifing 
but a few inches high. + 

7. Runrus Chamemorns. | 
|  (Chamemorns) Dwarf Mulberry, or Cloud- 
berry. ] Riſes with flender inermous ſtalks, fix 
or eight inches high; garniſhed with two. 
ſimple, lobated leaves; and the ſtalks termi- 
nared by one purple flower, ſucceeded by a 
ſmall black fruit, reſembling a mulberry, 

It grows naturally in England and Scotland, 
&c. in high moorith ſituations. 

8. RuBvus arcticus. 
Northern Rubus, or Dwarf Siberian Bram- 
ble.] Riſes wich erect mermous ſtalks, but 
three or four inches high : ternate leaves, and. 
the ſtalks terminated by purple flowers, ſingly; 
ſucceeded by ſmall red fruit, having the ſmell 
and taſte of ſtrawberries. IST 

All the above eight ſpecies of Ribus are 
for the general part deciduous, the leaves 


" 


coming out in the ſpring, and fall off in the 


winter; and they flower generally in June 
and July. The flowers are compoſed each 
of five roundith petals, and numerous ſta-- 


ries, each being compoſed of many ſmall. 


except à plant or two for variety among the 
climbing-tribe, or where wilds or thickets are 


July till October, in different fort; remark= 


acini of a pulpy juicy pature; ripening from 


mg. 
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ing, thoſe of the Rubvs [devs and varieties | 


are the principal ſorts tor general uſe. 

The plants of all the ſpecics are very hardy ; 
the ligneous, and thrubby kinds, in particular, 
will profper almoſt any where. But the her- 
daceous kinds, being naturally refidents of 
moorith or fenny places, require ſome ſimi- 
lar ſituations when cultivated in gardens. 

Wich reſpect to the merit of all the ſorts as 
garden plants, obſerve as fullows. 

The firſt ſpecies, Common Raſpberry, and 
varieties, demand culture in every garden for 
their fruit ; all of which are great dearers : but 
for the general plantations, chuſe principally 
the common red and the white kind, as be- 
ing generally the greateſt bearers of all. 
Planting alto a ſhare of the twice-bearing fort, 
both as a curioſity, and for the ſake of its au- 
tumnal crops of fruit, which, in tavourable 
ſeaſons, ripen in tolerable perfection; like- 
wiſe introduce a portion of the Antwerp kind, 


for its large fruit: obſerving to allow all the 


ſorts ſome open expoſure in the kitchen gar- 
den, or any other diſtrict occaſionally, as 
they will proſper in almoſt any fituation. Ir 
is however adviſable ro plant the general 
plantations moſtly in a free expoſure, in rows 
a yard and half atunder : ſome plants may al- 


ſo be ditpoſed fingly about the borders or 


ſhrub clumps, for variety : and, in all the 
modes of planung, they ſhould 2 be 
kept to ſingle bunches of four or five ſtems on 
each root or ſtock. Sec their Propagation and 
general Culture. 

The other ſeven ſpecies are confidered as 
plants of variety, for hardy plantations in the 


 thrubbery: ſome of which ate alſo very orna- 


mental flowering plants; particulaily the 
Vuginian flowering Raſpberry, the occiden- 
tal kind, and the dou le-bloſſomed Bramble; 
all of which having great merit as furniture 
for ornamental comparunents : and the whate- 
berricd Bramble is a great curioſity. All the 
other ſpecies and vaneties ſetve to diverbity 
large collections. SF. 
eee. and Culture of the common 
| Raſpberry and Varictics | 
The propagation ot the common Raſpberry 
and varieties is expeditiouſly ettecied by 
ſuckers from the root; all the forts ſending 
up great numbers on all ſides annually, grow- 


ing from three to four of five ſeet height the 
ſame year, and form proper planis by au- 


tumn or winter following, for tranſplanting 
for new plantations, and will all bear fruit the 

following ſummer. ERS > 
Therefore, any time from Od ober till 
March, in open weather, having recourſe to 
ſome good bearing plantation ol Raſpberry 
| 
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plants of ſome ſtanding ; and proceed to take 
up a ſufficient quantity of laſt ſummer's ſuckers, 
that are ſituated around the outſide of the 
ſtools, or main ſtock, raifting them carefully 
with plenty of fibres; and, having obtained 
a proper quantity, then let them be trimmed 
tor planting, ane pet v any long -itraggling 
roots, and, if any naked woody parts of the 
root of the old {tool adhere, cut it off; ob- 
lerving at the ſame time, it one or more buds 
appear near the root, they being the embryo 
»f tuture thuots, muſt be very carefully pre- 
ſerved: and ſhorten each ſucker at top, to 
about two or three feet long, or more, accord- 
ing to their ſtrength ; they are then ready for 
planting : having, previous to this, choſen an 
open ſpot of good ground, as before adviſed, 
and having well dunged and trenched it one or 
two ſpades deep, proceed to put in the plants 
above prepared, as ſoon as poſſible. 

With a line mark out the diſtances for the 
plants, in rows, a yardand a half diſtance, and 
a yard atunder in the rows, which is conſi- 
derably more than is commonly allowed: but, 
if planted much cloſer, the plants, as they 
ſeud up numerous fuckers iv ſummer, would 
grow to clote, as tv form quite a thicket, ſo 
as to exclude the due influcace of ſun and air 
from the truit, as well as to reader it ctrouble- 
lome to get between the rows -ccationally, 
to gather the produce, therefore allow the 
above diſtances: and having drawn lines ac- 
cordingly, proceed with a ſpade, and open 
mall apertures in the ground, cloſe along the 
line, one for each plant, a yard aſunder, * 
ing them as you go on, one in each hole 
crectly, or, it plenty of ſeis, may put two or 
three in a hole, at tome little diſtance from 
one another: covering in the roots properly 
with the carth, * . it moderatcly firm, 
to preierve the upright poſition ot the plants: 
obicrving, it the 5 is pertormed late 


in the fpring, it is advitable to give a good 


watering, and repeat it occaſionally, till the 
plants have ſtruck treſh rot. 

Having thus made a plantation of Raſp- 
berries, they will readily take root, and ſet 
to growing freely in the ſpring, they being 
naturally of a free growth, and moſt of them 
wiil bear tolerably the firſt ſummer ; but in 
the ſecond they will bear a full crop in the 
utmoſt perfection. "4 

As to their general culture, it conſiſts of 
the following operations—Keeping them clean 
irom weeds all ftummer by broad hoeing; giv- 
ing them an annual 4 4. in autumn or in- 
ter, conſiſting of breaking or cutting down 
the decayed ſlems that = the pieceding 
{ummer ; tiuaning the young ſuccefiion bear- 

| | cr 
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ers; clearing away all intermediate ſuckers 
between thoſe of the mein ſtocks, and then 
dig the ground between the rows of plants; 
obſerving the following particulars of the me- 
_ > performing the operations of their an- 
n eſſing. 5 | | | 
Previous to the above-mentioned annual 
dreſſing of Raſpberries, obſerve, as we before 
noticed, of their mode of bearing, that as they 
produce a freſh ſupply of ſhoots or ſuckers 
every year from the bottom for bearing, thoſe. 
pr uced one year bear the next, then total- 
decay to the root in winter, thete being at 
the ſame time a ſucceſhon of laſt ſummer's! 
ſhoots, on the ſame Rooks, for bearing the ſum- 
mer following: therefore, in the annual 
drefling, which may be med any time 
from October till March, firſt proceed to clear 
out all the decayed ſtems, being laſt ſummer's! 
bearers, cuttipg or breaking them down cloſe 
to the bottom ; then examine the ſupply of 
ung ſhoots for the next year's bearing, leleQ- 
ing three or four, but not more than five or 
ſix of the ſtrongeſt on each fool, cutting all 
the others away cloſe to the ground: hkewiſe 
draw up all ragghn ſuckers between the 
main. plants ; all which remaining plants 
ſhould be ſhortened according to their itrength, 
cutting them generally a little below the bend 
at top of the ſhoots, to about three or four 
feet in length, both to render them more ro- 
buſt to ſupport themſelves more firmly up- 
right in ſummer, and to promote a 
ſupply of laterals for flowering and fruiting. 
Or fl you ſhould chooſe to leave them longer, 
th, thoſe of each ſtock may be 
together, in order to ſupport 


Or at full 


plaited or ti 


each other erect : then having cleared away | pl 


all the rubbiſh, let the ground between the 


rows be neatly dug one ſpade deep. As you pe 
proceed in digging, clear out all the roots of 
ſtraggling R the rows, &c. leav- 


ing the earth cloſe and level about and between 


all the plants: thus far is the whole e e 


culture of a plantation of Raſpberries, whi 
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than in younger plan 
ed piece of ground. _ | 
Propagation, &c. of the uther Species. 


Raſpberries, Bramble, &c. is by ſuckers, lay- 
ers, cuttings, dividing the roots, &c. and 
two herbaccous kinds alfo by ſeed. i 

By Suckers.——All che Raſpberry kinds in 
particular ſend up many ſuckers annually, and 
by which 75. may be propagated in great 
abundance, taking them up in autumn, win- 
ter, or ſpring, with roots; and the ſtrongeſt 
may be planted at once into the ſhrubbery, and 
the others in nurſery rows ſor a year or two, 
or till wanted. a 


By Layers.— All the Bramble kind are eaſily 


almoſt any time, they will readily emit roots 
at every joint, and be fit to tranſplant in au- 
tumn following. | 

ORs By this method alſo may 
the Brambles be propagated in autumn; cut- 
ting off ſome of the younger ſhoots, and di- 
vide them into lengths a foot long, and plant 


| them in a ſhady border; many of them will 


ſtrike. | 

By dividing the Roots.—Any of the Raſp- 
berry kind, &c. and the herbaceous ſpe- 
cies, when increaſed into large bunches, may 
be divided or flipped into ſeveral diſtinct ſets, 
and plant them ſeparately. 

By Seed. As the two herbaceous ſpecies 
do not always increaſe freely by roots in gar- 
dens, therefore, in default of which, procure 
ſome of the ripe fruit in autumn, or as ſoon 


either in a nurſery, or where you defign the 
ants to remain, ſow the ſeed half an inch 
deep; obſerving, if ſome of the plants are 
ermitted to remain where raiſed, they will 
probably be more proſperous than fuch as are 
tranſplanted. 

RUDBECKIA, Dwarf American Sun- 
flower. 


This genus comprehends ſeveral herbaceous 


muſt always be repeated annually, at the fea- 
ſons abovementioned. | 
Allow them a little manure of rotten dung 
once every two or three years, applying it in 
the winter drefling, and dig in one ſpade deep; 
it will add vigour to the plants, ſo as to conti- 
nue them producing fruit in great perfection 
leveral years. 
However, it is adviſable to make a freſh 
atution every four, five, or fix years, in a 
freth ſpot of ground, as after that period of 
time, plants, although they may continue 
ſhooting with tolerable vigour, yet they are 


embelliſh the pleaſure ground; ring with 
atinual ſtalks, from about half a yard to fix 
or eight feet high, garniſhed with oval, ſpear- 


minated by large compound radiated flowers. 
Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polyramia Fru/- 
franea. 
CharaFers.] CAL xx, a general calyx, com- 
of two orders of broad, plane, ſhort, 
ſcaly leaves, containing many florets, Co- 
ROLLA is compound, and radiated ; conſiſt- 
ing of inany tubular, hermaphrodite florets in 


jen 


apt to be leſs fruitful, the fruit . 


che diſk, and 6 flat, neuter, bar- 


tatiotis in 4 freſh prepar= 


he propagation of the other ſpecies of 


propagated by this method; laying the ſhoots _ 


as poſhble ; and chuſing ſome moiſt fituation, 
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flowery perennials, and a biennial, ſerving to 


ſhaped, and divided leaves; and the ſtalks ter- 
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ma. PERICARPIUM, none; the hermaphro- 


many long pedunculi, terminated each by one 
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ren florets in the radius. STAMINA, five ve» | 


ry ſhort hair-like filaments, having cylindric 
antherz. P1STILLUM, a tetragonous ger- 
men, filiform ſtyle, and bipartite revolute ſſig- 


dite florets are ſucceeded each by one oblong 


ſeed, quadridented, and crow with down, |] 
and all the ſeeds lodged in a conic chaffy re- 
ceptacle. | 


There are about fix ſpecies in our gardens ; 
five of them herbaceous perennials, and the 
ſixth a biennial, all natives originally of 
North America ; but grow freely here in our 
gardens, in any open compartments. 

Perennial Kinds. 5 

1. RUDBECKIA Arta. 

Hairy Dwarf American Sunflower.) Riſes 
with upright ſtalks, a foot and half high; 
ner -ſhaped, undivided, triple- nervous 
leaves; and the ſtems dividing upward into 


large radiated yellow flower, * a promi - 
nent purple diſk, and the petals of the radius 


_ 


emarginated. 


2. RUDBECKIA ares. 

Purple Dwarf American Sunflower.) Riſes 
with upright ſtalks about two feet high; oval- 
lanceolate, undivided, alternate leaves ; and 
the ſtalks and branches terminated. by purple 
flowers, ſingly ; having the petals of the ra- 
divs bifd. 

Farietics.} With a dark-purple diſk, and 
pale red radius—with long purple petals m the 
radius with broad petals in the radius. 

- RupBECKIA /acrmata. 

Ferre leaved Tall Virginian Rudbeckta. ] 
Rites with upright ſtems, fix or eight feet 
high; large, compound, moſtly five-lobed 
leaves, having the lobes deeply laciniated, or 
jazged ; and the ſtems and branches termi- 
nated by radiated yellow flowers. 

Varieties.) Broad-leaved—narrow-leaved— 
purple-ſtalked, with digitated leaves, &c. 

4- RUuDBECKIA anguſtifolia. 

Narrow-leaved Dwarf American Sunflower. ] 
Riſes with upright firm ſtems, two or three 
feer high, or more; long, lincar, or very nar- 
row, entire, oppoſite leaves; and the ſtalks 
terminated by yellow-rayed flowers, having a 

dark-red d:{k. e 

5. RUDBECKI1A tfolia. 
ofite-leaved . American Sunfirw- 
er.] Riſes with upright ſtalks two or three feet 
high; lanceolate- oval, ferrated, oppoſite leaves, 
and wholly yellow flowers, having the petals 

of the radius bitid. 
Bienmal Kind. 
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ſperals-Gaped, trilobed, radical leaves; amidſt 
m 


upright ſtems, garniſhed alfo with three- 


lobed leaves; but thoſe on the branches are 
undivided ; and yellow-rayed flowers, having 
dark-purple diſks. | 


All theſe fix 3 flower here annually in 
uly and Auguſt, often continuing in ſucceſ- 


ſion till September or October ; and in ſome 
forts, are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 


autumn, particularly the firſt and laſt ſpecies. 
They are all tolerably hardy: the firſt five 
ſpecies are moſtly perennial in root, but an- 
nual in ſtalk ; though the fourth and fifth ſorts 
have often a tendency to a biennial nature ; 
however, the ſixth ſort is perfeAly biennial; 
all of which ſend up their flower-ſtems in the 
ſpring, which generally branch out upward, 
the branches terminated by long pedunculi, 
each crowned by one moderately large radiated 
flower, nearly reſembling the common ſun- 
flower, but ſmaller ; have generally a promi- 
nent, ſomewhat pyramidal diſk, wa a ſpread- 
ing radius; and are all very conſpicuous, 
even at a diſtance. Fey 
All the ſpecies are proper furniture for the 


open compartments of the pleaſure-ground, as 


being very — plants when in bloom ; and 
produce many flowers in ſucceſſion, two or 
three months; effecting a good ornamental 
appearance. WP HOO 
Obſerve to allow moſt of the ſorts a lightiſh, 
dry foil, and ſomewhat warm fitvation ; re- 
marking however, the third ſort in particular 
( Rudbeckia laciniata} will ſucceed almoſt any 
where. 

| Methed of Propagation, Sc. 
Their propagation is by off-fets, and part- 
ing the roots, and by ſeeds. Be» 
By off-ſets, and parting the ronts.-—This is 
practicable for all the perennial kinds; but 
the firſt ſort in particular generally reſolves it- 
felt into ſeveral off. ſet heads, at crown of 
the root, which being flipped in autumn, or 
_ in ſpring, each will form a proper plant. 
Moſt of the other perennial forts increaſe by 
the root, though the Rudbeckia purpurea mul- 
tiply rather more ſparingly than the others; 
however, the propagation of all the ſorts may 
be effected leſs or more by parting the roots in 
autumn, when the ſtalks decay. 

Obſerve, as ſome of the perennial kinds 
ſometimes diſcover a tendency to go off in 
three or four ycars, it is eligible to continue 
propagating them frequently to keep up a 
ſtock of vigorous plants. ſorts bein 
alſo ſometimes inclinable to a biennial nature, 


6. RUDBECKIA triloba. 


Three-lobed Virginian Rudbeckia,) Hath |propagation, particul 


are apt to decay ſoon after they have flow- 
cd, without —— at root, for future 
oT 


the fourth and fifth 
ſorts ; 
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forts ; to prevent which, it is. proper to cut 

down ſome of the flower-ſtems of ſuch kinds 
in May, or oy in June, which will encou- 
rage their multiplying more effectually by root 
oft-ſets, fit for hoping next autumn. 

By Seed, —AIll the forts may be raiſed plen- 
tifully from ſeed; but the biennial forts in par- 
ticular muſt always be raiſed from ſeed an- 
nually ; likewiſe, ſuch of perennials as are bi- 
patty inclined; ſowing the ſeeds in April, 
in a border of light earth, and rake them in; 
and when the plants are two or three inches 
high, prick them out in nurſery-rows, till au- 
tumn ; then tranſplanted where they are fi- 
nally to remain. | 

RUMEXR, Dock; comprehending the Ace- 
toſa, or Sorrel, &c. 


This genus furniſhes herbaceous perenni- | 
als for the kitchen-garden, and pleaſure- 


ground, and.a ligneous ever-green for the 
cen-houſe ; are garniſhed with ſimple, ob- 
ng-ſagittated and roundiſh, . heart-ſhaped 
leaves ; and ſpikes of ſmall triperalous flowers 
of no beauty. | 
Claſs 5 order, Hexandria Trigynia. 
Claracters.] CALY x, three obtuſe, reflexed, 
permanent leaves. CoRoLLA, three ſmall 
oval, connivent, permanent petals, like the 
leaves of the calyx, but larger. STAMINA, 
ſix very ſhort capillary filaments, having erect 
didymous antheræ. PIiSTILLUM, a turbinat- 
ed triquetrous germen, three hair-like reflexed 


ſtyles, and large laciniated ſtigmas. PER1- 


CARPIUM, none; a fingle triquetrous ſeed, 
lodged in the permanent corolla. 

| Fo this genus, Rumex, is added the Acetoſa 
or Sorrel, formerly conſidered as a diſtinct 
genus, conſiſting of ſeveral ſpecies, but now 
all ranged as ſpecies of Rumex, which com- 
Ee 


former grow wild in this country, and the 

others are of foreign growth; but there are 

not more than four or five that have merit for 

arden culture; conſiſting of four hardy her- 

2 perennials, and one tender woody plant. 
Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 

Under this head is compriſed the common 
culinary Sorrels for the kitchen-garden ; the 
Patience Dock, &c. and Bloody Dock, for 
medical purpoſes, and variety ; all of which 
are hardy perennials. 

The two firſt forts are of the Sorrel kind. 

1. RuMEx Aceteſa. 

C Acetoſa)—or Common Arrow-pointed Mea- 
dow Sorrel.) Hath fibrated roots, crowned by 
a large tuft of oblong - ſagittated leaves; and 
amongſt them upright ſtems a foot or more 


"| 


in the whole many herbaceous, 
and one woody ſpecies ; eight or ten of the 


| 'RUM 
high, terminated by ſpikes of ſmall herbaceous 


autumn. 
Varieties.] Common Meadow- ſorrel Bar- 


ren Northern Sorrel, which rarely running 


to ſeed continues almoſt always in leaf for 
uſe—broad-leaved Mountain Sorrel. 

The Common Sorrel is a natural reſident 
of our meadows and paſtures; but has been 
long admitted an inhabitant of the gardens as 
a ſoup-herb ; and is the moſt commonly cul- 
tivated Sorrel for general uſe, both as a valua- 
ble acid culinary herb, and for medicinal pur- 
poſes ; its leaves being the uſeful part, which 
by garden culture obtain a fine large ſize. 

The plants are eafily raiſed from ſeed, and 
by parting the roots. See their Propagation, &c. 
2. RUMEx /cutatus. | 
Shield- fhaped Rumex, Round-leaved, or 
French Sorrel.) Hath a creepirty root crowned 
with a tuft of large roundiſh-heart-ſhaped, 
haſtated leaves; rambling ſhoots, and the lower 
ſtems terminated by ſpikes of ſmall herma- 
phrodite flowers, ſucceeded by ſeeds in autumn. 

This ſpecies of Sorrel is by many preferred 
to the common Acetoſa, or Meadow Sorrel ; 
the leaves being larger, and thought to poſ- 
leſs a more agreeable acid relith. 

The above two ſpecies of Sorrel and varieties 
are all of the culinary kind; any or all of 
which may be raiſed for general uſe ; and may, 
all but the Barren Sorrel, be propagated by 
ſeed: all the forts alſo by parting the roots, 
planung them in any bed or border, ten or 
twelve inches aſunder, and they will furniſh 
leaves moſt part of the year. 

3 Rumex Patientia. | 

atience Dock, or Monk's Rhubarb.] Hath 
a large, thick, divided, deeply-ſtriking root, 
2 within, crowned with large, oblong- 
eart-ſhaped leaves, a foot long, on very 
thick reddiſh foot- ſtalks; upright ſtrong ſtems, 
dividing and branching three or four feet high ; 
having the branches terminated by clofe erect 
ſpikes of Whitiſh hermaphrodite flowers, and 
with entire valves, one being graniferous. 

Variety.) Round-leaved Alpine Patience 
Dock; commonly called Monk's Rhubarb. 

This ſpecies and variety are natives of Italy 
and the Alps; are retained in our gardens 
both as medical plants, and to effect variety, 
alſo formerly for culinary utes ; they ſhoot up 


May, and ripen ſeeds in autumn, 

4. RUMEx /anguinens. 

Bloody Deck.] Hath loug downright roots, 
erect red-ſtalks, two or three feet high ; heart- 
formed lanceolate leaves, having blood-red 

61 2 veins, 
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veins, and t red ſpots; the ſtalks termi- 
nated by ſpikes of hermaphrodite flowers, and 
with entire valves, one being graniferous. 

This is retained in many gardens for the 
ſake of variety. 

5 ody Kind for the Green-hauſe. 
. RuUMEx lunaria. 
ree-like Rumex, commonly called Tree Sor 
rel.] Riſes with a , tree-like, ſmooth 
ſtem, branching eight or ten feet high; gar- 
nithed with roundith - heart - ſhaped leaves; 
the branches terminated by looſe panicles of 
reeniſh hermaphrodite flowers, and with 
— valves. 

This is an exotic from the Canary Iflands, 
and is retained in our gardens to increaſe the 
variety in the green-houſe colleQion, 

The above five ſpecies are principally all the 
ſorts of Rumex commonly cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens; the four herbaceous kinds 
are percumial in root, and annual in ſtalks, 
and hardy enough to ſucceed in any open fitu- 
ation; and the woody kind is durable both in 
root and ſtem, &c. and is tender, requiring 
ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter. They 
flower generally in June or July ; the flowers 
are {mail and tripetalous, generally terminat- 
ing the ſtalks and branches in ſpikes, but are 
not ornamental; and are ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in autumn. 
| Their merit as garden plants is—all the her- 
baceous Sorrel kinds are eminent ſoup-herbs 
for culture in the ki arden, as aforeſaid : 
the Rumex Patiemia, as a medical plant; alſo, 

with the Rumex ſanguinens, is often 
employed for variety in the pleaſure-ground ; 
and the Tree Sarrel being tender, muſt be potted 
and placed among the green-houſe exotics. 
Propagation and Culture. 

Moſt of the herbaceous culinary Sorrels are 
raiſed from feed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed. — The common Sorrel, and round- 
leaved kind, may be raifed abundantly by ſeed} 
in the ſpring ; but the common Sorret in par- 

ticular is occaſionally more generally raiſed b 
this method, as the other propagates n 
ingly by its repent roots, &c. wever, both 
forts may be ſown in March, in any bed or 
border, broad-cait, and rake them in evenly, 
they will ſoon come up ; obſerving, if the plants 
1:ſe too thick, thin them moderately ; and 
after being a little advanced in growth in ſum- 
mer, plant out a quanti 
moiſt weather, in ſome or border in rows, 
the common fort and varieties about eight or 
nine inches aſunder, and the other a foot at 
leaſt, giving proper wate rings, and they will 
grow freely, and be fit to cut for uſe the ſame 
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| former and autumn, &c. and continue ſeve- 


ral years. T3 

Obſerve however, of the common Sorrel in 
particular, that as ſeedling plants of one or two 
years old generally produce larger leaves than 


| older plants, it maybe eligible to raiſe a freſh fup- 


ply of ſeedlings annually, or eve 
By parti: 
be propagat 


other year. 
the roats.—— All the forts ma 

by this method; but the Round. 
leaved French Sore] in particular increaſes 
exceedingly by running at the root; and the 
Barren Hotel, rarely producing ſeed, is pro- 
pagated principally fr by parting the roots. 
However, any of the Cres may be eafily in- 
creaſed by this method, which may be effected 
either in autumn or ſpring, though I ſhould 
rather prefer the ſpring ſeaſon, about the be- 
ginning or middle of March either flipping 
off a quantity of off-fets from the old plants 
as they ſtand, by aſſiſtance of a knife or. ſpade; 
or take fome of them wholly up, and divide 
them into ſeveral flips, planting them in rows 
a foot diſtance, and give directly a good wa- 
tering; they will expeditiouſly take root, af- 
ſume a free growth, and furniſh plenty of leaves 
for uſe all ſummer and autumn, &c. 

As to the culture of theſe plants, yery little 
is required more than the neceſſary care of 
keeping them clean from weeds ; and in ſum- 
mer, when they run to ſtalk, it is proper to 
cut them down cloſe to encourage a more 
plentiful ſupply of large leaves from the bot- 
tom; likewiſe, when fe leaves have become 
very rank, cut them down occaſionally to- 
wards the latter part of ſummer, that the roots 
may ſend up a good ſupply of freſh leaves for 
autumn, and winter ſervice. _ | 

The Patientia and Bloody Dock are alſo 
raiſed by ſeed, and the former likewiſe by 


roots. 
By Seed. —In autumn, or wy in ſpring, 
ſow the ſeed in a bed of light earth, and rake 


it in ; and when the plants are come up three 
inches high, thin out a quantity, and plant 
them either in nurſery-rows a foot diſtance, 
or at once where they are to remain. 

By Roots. — The ke Dock, and vari- 
ety, increaſe by off-fets from the root, which 
being ſlipped in autumn, and the lips directly 

planted, they will readily grow. 

And the 3 lunaria, or Tree Sorrel, is 
propagated eaſily by cuttings of the youn 
boots in ſpring and ſummer ; if perfor 
in ſpring, plant them in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed, they will very ſoon emit 
roots ; but in ſummer, they will ſucceed with- 
out aid of artificial heat, N bebe. either in pots, 
or in a border of common earth, and * 
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ally ſhaded and wagered, many. of them will | 


{trike and be well raated by autumn. 
RUSCUS, Butcher's Broom, and Alexan- 
drian Laurel. CONT 
Conſiſts of low ſhrubby and under · ſnrubby 
over -greens, for the ſhrubbery and green- 
heuſe collection; riſing ſome three or four 
feet. high, others ſcarcely a foot ; garniſhed 
with-ſmalliſh, oblopg, and lanceolate leaves, 
ſome prickly, athers ſmooth, from one to three 
inches long, and from half an inch ta an inch 
broad, remaining all the year; and dioscious 
apetalous flowers, produced, in moſt forts, on 
the ſurface and margin of che leaves, and in 
ſome at the ends of the branches. 
Claſs and order, Diæœcia Syngene/ia.. 
Charafters,} CALYXx, diœcious, or male 


and female flowers, on two diſtiuct plants; 


having ſpreading cups compoſed of hx oval 
convex leaves. —_CoRoLLA, no petals, but an 
oval ere nectarium, the fize of the calyx, 
open at the mouth.—STAMINA, no fila- 
ments, but three united antheræ, in the males, 
ſitting on the nectarium, and joining at the 
baſe. PIs TILLux, an oblong- oval germen, hid 
within the nectarium, a cylindric ſtyle, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma, ſtanding above the mouth 
of the nectarium. PERICARPIUM, a round 
or a trilocular berry, having two round 
ſeeds. | 
This genus conſiſts of five ſpecies, three or 
four of which are hardy for any open planta- 
tions ; and the others tender, requiring thelter 
of a green-boule in winter. 
Hardy Kinds. 
Under this head is compriſed the common 
Butcher's Broom— Hypeglaſſum, or Tongued 
Laurel-—and Alexandrian, Laurel, &c. all of 


which are ſhrubby ever-greens, moſtly of har- | 
dy growth for the thrubbery, &c. though tae | 


lecond, third, and fourth forts, are allo tome- 
times potted, to move under protection from 
ſevere froſt; however, in a dry theltered ſitu- 
ation, they commonly ſtand out winter, in the 
open ground, —and the firſt fort is very hardy 
to ſtand all weathers. ; | 

1, Ruscus gcaleatus. 


| Prickly. Ruſcus, Commen Butcher's Broom, | 


or ae Hell: } Hath a thick, fibrated, creep- 
ing, decply-Kriking, white root ; ſeveral erect, 
ſurubby, tough, green ſtems, two or three 
feet high, clotely garnithed with ſmall, .oval, 


ſti, dark-green leaves, placed alternately, ter- 
minating in prickly points; and ſmall, pur- | 


plith flowers, fituated an the upper ſurtace of 
the leaves, ſucceeded in the temale plants, by 
large red berrics, ripening in winter. 

his ſpecies grows abundantly in England, 


&c. in woods, and is introduced in many gar- 
| 6 
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; u. in wilderneſs and ſhrubbery plantations, 


| for vanety. 


- 


* 


| Great quantities of the young buſhy plants 


ter, &c. for fale ; they heing collected in the 
neighbauring woods, by the herb people, tak- 
ing them up with a little hall of earth about the 
roots, wrapping the hall up with moſs, and in 
that manner hawk them about the ſtreets z 
and the citizens buy them to plant in pots of 
land, to adorn rooms, where they will remain 
green a long time. E is alſo. in much requeſt 
among the butchers, for ſcrubbing brooms; 
the brauches being tied in tight bundles, form- 
ing a fort of broom, or beſom ; and with which 


Hence the name Butcher's Broom. 
2. Ruscus Hypophylium.... . 
Unger-leaf-floweri "%g, Broad-leaued Ruſcus, 
called Alexandrian Laurel.] Hath thick, knot- 
ty, long fibrated rocts ; many ligneous, plia- 
ble, tough, green ſtems, two or three feet 
high: 1 ſtiſf, ſhinipg- green leaves, 
placed alternately, and beating flowers on 
their under ſurface ; ſucceeded, in the female 
plants, by figall red berries, ripening in winter. 
5 Ruscus Hypogloſſum. . 
nder- tongue flauering, long-leaved Ruſcus, 
or Tongued-leaved Alexandria Bay.] Hath 
thick ftibry rodts; many ligneous, - lender, 
pliable, green ſtems, ten or twelve inches 
bien: long ſpear-thaped leaves, each having 
'a 
upper ſurface, and from the bottom of which 
are produced ſmall yellowiſh flowers, ſucceed- 
ed by large red berries, ripening in winter. 
It is a native of mountainous parts of Hun- 
gary and Italy. _ * | 
4. Ruscus racemoſus. | 
Ratemeſe flowered Ruſcus, or. Alexandrian 
| Bay.] Hath thick, long, abry, whitith roots; 
many ſhrubby, ſraooth, very pliable, ſhining- 


| 


branches alternate ways ; garnithed with ob- 
long-lanceglate, ſhining-green leaves; and 
yellowiſh hermaphrodite flowers, terminating 
the branches in racemous cluſters, ſucceede 
by large red berries, ripening in winter. 

Variety.] With red flowers. 

The above four hardy ſpecies: grow freely 
in any of the {hrubbery plantations; and mul- 
tiply exceedingly by atklet ſuckers from the 
bottom. ö | 
The laſt three ſpecies, natives of Italy, 
Hungary, &c. having the name of Alexan- 
drian Laurel or Bay, moſt of which being of 
a very pliant growth, and cloſely ſet with ever- 
green leaves, are ſuppoſed to be the plants 
uſed by the ancients in thoſe parts, for com- 
| | poling. 


1 


of this ſpecies are brought to London in win- 


they ſerub and clean their chopping-blocks, 
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maller leaf, like a tongue, iſſuing from its 


green ſtems, four or hve feet high, producing 
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poſing wreaths-to crown their victots and 


eminent poets. 1 
Tender Kind for the Green-haufe. 

5. Ruscus androgynus. 7. 

- Androgynons Canary Ruſeus.] ' Riſes with 
ſhrubby, pliant ſtems, five or fix feet high, 
producing many fide branches; garniſhed with 
. oblong, ſtiff leaves; bearing ſmall white flow- 
ers on their , lucceeded by reddith berries. 

All the above five ſpecies of Ru/cus flower 
abundantly in June and July ; four of which 
producing their flowers wholly upon the leaves, 
exhibit a curious ſingularity; and the Ruſcus 
androzyms in particular, which having its 
flowers cloſely ſet all along the edges ot the 
leaves, effect a fingular and beautiful appear- 
ance ; and the hardy ſorts are often ſucceeded 
by ripe fruit in our gardens in winter. 
All the hardy forts are proper furniture for 
the verges of ſhrubberies, or any cloſe plan- 
tations, as they thrive under the trip of trees, 
and will remain green the year round, and in- 
creaſe the varicty of theſe compartments. 

The tender fort requires thelter of a green- 
houſe in winter, ſo muſt be planted in pots 
and managed as other ſhrubby exotics of that 
department. 

The propagation of all the ſorts is very eaſy, 
es they increaſe vers faſt by the roots, which 
ſending up numerous ſtalks or ſuckers, they 
may be taken up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
in open weather, and divided into many ſepa- 
rate ſets, each forming a proper nlant ; though 
they need not be divided too ſmall, unleſs 
where a great increaſe is required, planting 
the largeſt at once where they are to remain, 
and the ſmalleſt in nurſery- rows, &c. each 
plant will ſoon increaſe by off- ſets, and aſcume 
a buſhy growth. _ 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds, though 
not expedidouſly, ſor the feed often remains 
in the ground tilt the ſecond ſpring ; ſow that 
of the Leads forts in any bed or border an inch 
deep ; and the tender kind in pots, and placed 
under ſhelter, in cold weather; and when the 
plants are a year old, it is proper in March to 
prick them out, the hardy forts in nurſery- 
beds, for two or three years; and the tender 
ſort in pots. 

RUTA, Rue. ou | 

It conſiſts principally of under-ſhrubby ever- 
greens for the kitchen-gardea and pleaſure- 
group ; adorned with ſmall decompound and 

upra-decompound, many lobed, and ternate 
leaves, and ſmall tetrapetalous flowers, grow- 
ing in bunches. | 

Claſa and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

| Charatters.] CaLvx is ſhort, five-parted, 
and permanent. CoROLLA, four oval ſpread- 
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ing petals. ' STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped patent 
filaments, having ſhort erect anthere.  Prs- 


TILLUM, a gibbons, croſs-furrowed germen, 
having ten punctures, an erect ſtyle, and fim- 
ple ſtigma. PerIcaRreium, a gibbous, five- * 
lobed, quinquelocular capſule, opening in five 
parts at top, having many reniform, angular, 
rough feeds. IF . 

here are three ſpecies, one of which only, 
a ſhrubby perennial, is common to the Eng- 
iſh gardens, comprehending ſome varieties, 
valued both as medical plants, and ſometimes 
to diverſify the thrubbery ; and the other two 
ſpecies are alſo eligible for the ſame occaſion.” 

The ſpecies is, * 

1. RUTA graveslens. 

Rank:. ſcented] or common Garden Rue.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby, very branchy ſtem, 
four or five feet high, forming a buſhy head; 
cloſely garniſhed with decompound, many- 
lobed, ſtrong-ſcented, grey leaves; and 4” 4 
branches terminated bunches of yellow 
flowers, having torn petals, and the lateral 
flowers quadrihd, fucceeded by ripe ſeeds in 
autumn. ; 

Varieties, } Common broad-leaved garden 
EL cy! ee 

ue. | 5 

They all flower in June, and ripen plenty 
of ſeed in autumn, particularly the common 
{orts. 

2. RuTA chalepenſ/is. + 

Aleppo Bread-leaved Rue.] Grows three or 
four feet high, garnithed with ſupra-decom- 
pound leaves, and hairy flowers. 

Varieties.) Broad-leaved—narrow-leaved. 

3 RuTA patavina. | 

atavian three-leaved Rue.) Having ter- 
nate or threed, cloſe · ſtting leaves. 

All theſe ſpecies and varieties are hard 
enough to ſucceed in the open ground, hab 
the two Aleppo Rues ſhould have a ſheltered 
fituation, and dry ſoil; and it is adviſable to 
pot ſome of thoſe two forts, to move to thelter 
of a frame, or green-houſe, in winter : the 
variegated kind thould likewife have a dry, 
poor ſoil, otherwiſe is apt to become vigorous, 
and Joſe its variegat ions. 

As to their uſes in gardening, the common 
broad and narrow-leaved Rues are eſteemed 
principally as domeſtic medicinal plants ; their 
virtue as tuch, refides in the leaves; being oc- 
caſionally uſed in a ſimple medical way in a 
family ; and for which a few plants merit cul- 
ture in every garden, allowing them generally 
a dry foil, and may be raiſed both by feed, and 
by ſlips or cuttings : and afterwards planted 
out either ſingly — the borders; or a few 


— — 


; 


plants together iu the herbary; or where large 
| quanuuecs 


quantities are wanted, plant them in rows 
two feet aſunder, and a foot and half in the 
lines; all the ſpecies and varieties may alſo be 
employed in the ſhrubbery compartments, in 
a dry ſituation, where they will effect an agree - 
able diverſity, both in foliage and flowers. 

The propagation of all the varieties is by 
ſeed, and by flips and cuttings. 

By Seed. —The common Rue in particular 
may be raiſed plentifully,by ſeed-in the open 
ground; ſown.in March or April, on a bed 
of light earth, and rake it in ; they will ſoon 
come up, which, when two or three inches 
high, ſhould be planted out in nurſery rows, 
and watered till freſh rooted. 

From the ſcattered or ſclif-ſown ſeeds of the 


: 
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| common Rue, many young plants often riſe 


in autumn and ſpring. | | 
| By Slips or Cuttings. —This is the moſt ex- 
peditious method of propagation for all the 
forts; for every flip or cutting of the young 
wood will readily grow; and is the only me- 
thod of propagation, by which we can con- 
tinue the different varieties diſtinct; therefore 
in ſpring, any time in March or April, flip 
or cut off a v. of the young ſhoots, fix 
or eight inches long, and plant them in a 
ſhady border, in rows half a foot aſunder, 
giving a good watering, and repeat it occa- 
ionally, they will ſoon emit roots below, and 


ſhoots at top, ſo as to form little buſhy plants 
by autumn. N | 
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CYLACCHARUM, Sugar-cane, or Sacchari- 
ferous Reed. | 

The plants of this genus are tall growing 
tender perennials, of the arundinaceous tribe, 
natives of the Indies, and retained here in our 
ſtoves for variety; one of which is a moſt 
valuable plant, in its native foil, as from the 
juice of its ſtalks is prepared the various ſorts 
of ſugar; they riſing with erect, ſtrong, juic 
ſtems, eight or ten feer high, adorned wit 


very long leaves, and terminated by large 


panicles, and ſpikes of numerous bivalvous 
flowers. | 
Claſs and order, Triandria Digynia. 
 Charadters.] CALYX, none; but a woolly 
down incloſes each flower. CoroLla. is 
bivalve ; having two oblong-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, concave valves. STAMINA three 
capillary fila ments, as long as the valves, and 
oblongith anthere. P1STILLUM, a ſubulate 
germen, two cirrhoſe ſtyles, and ſimple ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, none; one narrow 
ſharp-pointed ſeed to each floret, inveſted by 
the valves. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. SACCHARUM officinarum. | 
Common Sugar Cane.) Hath a long thick- 
jointed, fibrated, ſucculent root; ſending up 
leveral' upright, round, jointed ſtems, from 
ix or eight to ten feet high, or more; abound- 
ing with a pithy ſaccharine juice; having at 
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each joint large oblong leaves, three or four 
feet long, the baſe embracing the ſtalk a con- 
ſiderable way up; and the ſtalks terminated 
by very large panicles of numerous ſmall 
flowers. 

This ſpecies is the true Sacchariferous Cane, 
from which the ſugary juice is expreſſed, 
which being boiled and refined, becomes that 
well-known uſeful ſubſtance called Sugar. 

2. SACCHARUM ſpicatum. 

Spiked Sugar Cane.) Hath a thick-jointed 
fibrated root; upright jointed! ſtems, fix or 
eight feet high ; oblong, waved leaves, two 
or three feet long; and the ſtalks terminated 
by ſpikes of purpliſh flowers. 

Both theſe ſpecies are perennial- in root; 
the ſtalks riſe ſeveral from each root; and in 
their growth reſemble the arundo, or common 
reed of the marſhes, but confiderably larger, 
and inſtead of being hollow like thoſe plants, 
are filled with a whitiſh pith, containing the 
ſweet juice, or liquid, which renders theſe 
plants ſo very valuable; the ſtems are ſtrong, 
but brittle, generally growing to perfection 
in from fix or eight to twelve or fourteen 
months, becoming of a pale-yellowith co- 
lour ; producing at top numerous ſmall flow- 
ers, collected into very large panicles, &c. 
ſometimes two or three feet long, each flower 
having only two ſmall valves forthe corolla, 
and is wrapped up in long down ; ſucceeded 


by- 


by oblbags, narrow. ſeeds inchaddd in the 


valves. 
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Bot ĩt ĩs the firſt fort, Sacchdriom officttiaritm, 
that is cultivated: for ſugar, and tor which 
883 prodigiuus quantities are raifed in the 
Weſt · Indies, and other hot countries; being 
propagated by ſuckers and cuttings, planting 
them in fields, in rows four or hve feet aſunder. 
which ſoon ſhobt up into ſtalks, becoming fr 
to cut for aſe ſometimes in fix or eight months, 
being then taken to a mill and ſqueezed be- 
tween irow-caſed rollers, to expreſs the juice. 
which is then properly boiled and retined to 
form it into a due conſiſtence to become Su- 
©# "5 I ed, 
p From the ſkimmings of the Sugar in the 
different boilings, and melaſſes, being the 
laſt drainings of the Sugar, mixing therewith 
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both as timber trees for various light afes, and 
in under woood planctarions, for all ſorts of 
baſket- work, poles, &c. ſome ſorts, alſo to 
diverſify garden pluntations, there being many 
ſpectes, of different of growth; from 
ee Ar thirty or forty feet high, of more, 
3 with oval, ſpear-ſhaped; and oblong 
leaves, in different trees, and dicecions apcta - 
tous flowers, diſpoſed in amentums. 
Clais and order, Diacia Driendyia: : 
Characters. J CM x, male and female flaw. 
ers on ſeparate plants, diſpoſed in oblong, 
ſcaly, imbricated katkins or amentums, e 
ſcale containing one floret. CoroLLa, no 
petals, but cylindric neQtareous glands in the 
centre. STAMINA, in the males, generally 
two filaments, crowned with didymous qua- 
drilocular antheræ. P1sSTILLUM, in the fe- 
males, an oval narrow germen, a ſcarcel 


a quantity of water, and the whole termented, | 


is extracted That Tpiriruous Hquor called rum, ' diſtinguiſhable Ttyle, having two erect bind 


abounding with a ſalutiterous oilineſs, whence 


ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, an oval-ſubulate; 


oceeds the excellence of that ſpirit, com- | unilocular, bivalved capfule, having many 


pared with brandy. 


In this country however, this valuable | 


plant cannot be cultivated without the aid of 
a hot-houſe all the year; ſo that only a few 
plants are raiſed by way of curioſity, being 
planted in pots of fich earth, and placed in 
cages © h - & 

; ethed ation, Wc. 

Their dp ve abundantly 
by flips or fuckers from the root, and by 
cuttings of the main ſtalks. | bn 

In this country, however, they are more ge- 
nerally propagated by ſlips from che bottom; 
or any fide-thoots ariſing from the ſtems near 
the root, having earth raited about the bottom 
part, will ſoon emit fibres, and be fit for'fe- 
paration ; obſerving, theſe ſlips or off- ſets 
may be taken off at any ſeaſon, in which they 
appear fit tor the purpoſe, being careful to de- 
tach them with ſome fibres to each, and plant 


them ſeparately in pots of rich earth, and 


ptuaged in the bark-bed, watered, and occa- 
fionally ſhaded till they have got root; te- 
taining them always in the bark-bed in the 
ſtove; and managed as other exotics of that 
repolitory. 

But in the Weſt Indies, &c- theſe plants 
are moſt commonly propagated by cuttings of 
the tops of the old cancs, or any part thereof, 
divided into lengths of from twelve to cigh- 
teen inches long, and placed. horizontally in 
the ground three or four inches deep. 

SALIX, Sallow, or Willow-tree, 
. The Sallow and Willow are principally of 
the tree kind of the deciduous tribe ; moſtly 
of the aquatic nature, delighting in moiſt ſi- 
tuations, but will grow any where; valuable 


{mall ſeeds crowned with down. 

There are above forty different ſpecies of 
this genus, moſtly of the tree kind, deciduous 
and of hardy growth, and ſome low under- 
ſhrubby and herbaceous-like plants; but the 
tree kinds only merit conſideration for gene- 
ral culture, ſeveral of which grow to timber- 


trees; others are of great valve to the baſket- 


makers, being planted in marſhy grounds, 
kept to low ſtools to produce a crop of ſhoots 
or twigs to. cut annually, for all kinds of 
wicket-work ; and others plarited in fGmilar 
{ruauons being ſuffered to grow larger, to 
cut every three, or five, or ſix years for | 
uſeful for various purpoſes: and for garden 
culture, ſome particular forts may be intro- 
duced thinly in large plantations for variety ; 
and ſome forts of the ofier kinds ſhould be 
planted in fome moiſt place, to furniſh twigs 
for tying various garden articles, 
| The principal tree kinds in England ate, 
1. SALIX caprea. 
Common Sallow T1 2 Grows but to a mo- 
derate height, having ſmooth, dark green, 
brittle branches ; oval, waved, rough leaves, 
2 at oy and woolly undernrach. 
urieties.] Oblong, atute-poitned-leaved— 
8 9 0 , 
t grows abundantly in this country, but 
more frequently in dry than moiſt ſituatiomʒ 
is of a brittle nature, fo is unfit for the baſket- 
makers; but will ſerve for poles, ſtakes, and 
to lop for fire-wood, and its timber is good 
for many purpoſes. Tara ASS, 
2. SALIX giba. 721 | 1 
White, or filvery-leaved Willow.) Grows 
to a great height, and conſiderable bulk, hav. 


ing 


. 
ing ſmooth pale 1een ſhoots; long, ſpear- 


ſhaped, acuminated, ſa wed, ſilvery- white leaves, 
being downy on both ſides, with glands below 
the ferratures. | 

This is the common White Willow, which 
grows abundantly about towns and villages, 
and by the ſides of rivers and brooks, &c. 

55 SALIX vitellina. 

Fellow, or Golden Willow.) Grows but to a 
moderate height, having yellow, very pliant 
ſhoots, oval, acute, ſerrated, very ſmooth 
leaves, with the ſerratures cartillaginous, and 
with callous punctures on the foot-ſtalks. 

4. SALIX 3 

Purple _ E, or Red Willow.) Grows to 
a large height, having long, reddiſh, "my 
pliable ſhoots, and long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, 
ſmooth leaves, the lower ones being oppoſite. 

F. SALIX viminalis. ö 

Oer Willow.) Grows but a moderate 
height, having ſlender 1od-like branches, very 
long, pliant, greeniſh ſhoots, and very long, 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, almoſt entire 
leaves, hoary and ſilky underneath. 

6. SALIX amygdalina. 

Almond-leaved Willow.] Grows to a mid- 
dling height, with long, flexible, light-green 
branches and ſhoots ; ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, 
ſmooth, ſhining-green leaves, on ſhort foot- 
ſlalks, having trapeza-ſhaped ſtipulæ. 

7. SALIX pentandria. 

Pentandrous, Broad-leaved, Sweet-ſcented 
Millau. ] Grows to ſome conſiderable ſtature, 
having browniſh-green branches; oblong, 
broad, ſerrated, ſmooth, ſweet-ſcented leaves, 
ſhining above ; and pentandrous flowers. 

8. SAL1X triandria. 

Triandrous Willow. ] Grows to a large ſta- 
ture, having numerous, erect, greyiſh-green 


branches, and pliant ſhoots ; oblong, acute- 


pointed, ſerrated, ſmooth, thining-green leaves, 
cared at the baſe; and triandrous flowers. 

. SALIX fragilts. | 

ragile, or Crack Willxw.) Riſes to a mid- 
dlin Game, with browniſh, very fragile, or 
brittle branches, long, oval-lanceolate, ſawed, 
ſmooth leaves of a thining- green on both fades, 
having dentated-glandular footſtalks. 

This ſort in particular being exceedingly 
fragile, ſo that it eaſily cracks and breaks, is 
unht for culture in ofier grounds. 

10. SALIX haſtata. 

Haftated-leaved Willow.) Grows to a mid- 
dling ze, with long, green, pliable ſhoots ; 
ſub-oval, acute, ſerrated, ſmooth, cloſe-far- 
ting leaves, vg heart-ſhaped ſtipulz, 
11. SALtix Helix. 

* Dwarf Yellow Willew.] Grows but to a 
very moderate ſtature, having a yellow, rough- 
barked trunk, with brownith branches; and 
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narrow, lanceolate, ſerrated, ſmooth, blaeiſh-' 
reen leaves, the upper ones obliquely oppo- 
te. Cid. * = 
12. SaLIx Babylonica. dh, 4-54 
Babylonian pendulous Salix, commonly called 
Weeping Willow.) Grows to a largiſh ſize, 
having numerous, long, ſlender, flexible, pen- 
dulous branches, hanging down looſely all 
around in a curious manner, and long, narrow 
ſpear- ſhaped, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves. ; 

This curious Willow is a native of the Eaſt, 
and is retained in our hardy plantations for 
ornament, and exhibits a moſt agreeable va- 
riety ; particularly when diſpoſed fingly by 
the verges of any piece of water, or in ſpaci- 
ous openings of graſs ground. 

Other principal Willows, diftinguiſhed by 
the following Names. —Sound-growing Nor- 
folk Willow—Upland red Willow. —Broad- 
leaved Flanders Willow—Swallow-tail Wil- 
low Dutch Ofter- Wire Oſier, &c. with 
ſome other varieties, particularly of the Oſier 
kinds, found principally in the ofier-grounds 
for the baſket-makers, diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent names, in different places. 

The mode of flowering of all the ſorts of 
Willows is, in amentums, or katkins from the 
ſides of the branches, being male and female 
in different katkins on ſeparate trees ; ripen-' 
ing in March and April. fb 

All the above ſpecies and varieties of Salix 
are of the tree kind, very hardy, and remark- 
ably faſt 8 and ſeveral of them attain a 
conſiderable ſtature, when permitted to run 
up to ſtandards, which frequently grow forty 
or fifty feet high, in twenty or thirty years, 
having proportionably large trunks; though 
ſome ſorts are apt to N on the ſides, when 
large, and others will remain ſound to a con- 
ſiderable age and bulk : but all the forts may 
be eaſily raiſed from cuttings, both as ſtand- 
ards for timber ; or kept down to underwood, 
and dwarf ſtocks for producing rods and twigs; 
or formed into pollards, or halt-ſtandards for 


loppings. 

Moſt of the ſorts grow naturally in Eng- 
land, &c. in great abundance, except the 
Triandrous and Haſtated Willows, which grow 
chiefly in Switzerland ; and the Weeping Wil- 
low is a native of the Eaſt; but are all hardy 
enough to grow any where. ? 

They are moſtly of the aquatic tribe, as 
being generally che moſt abundant, and of 
moſt proſperous growth in watery er moiſt ſi- 
tuations ; they however will grow freely al- 
moſt any where, in any common foil and ex- 
poſure ; but grow conſiderably the faſteſt and 
ſtrongeſt in low moiſt land, particularly marſh 
ſituations, by the verges of rivers, brooks, and 


other waters; likewiſe along the ſides of wa- 
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tery ditches, &c. which places often lying 
waſte, may be employed to good advantage, 
in plantations of willows, for afferent pur- 
uber for ſtandards to grow to tim- 
ber, ſome to form Oſier beds, and kept down 
to ſtools, a foot high, to furnjſh an annual | | | 
cutting of rods or twigs, for the baſket-makers : ly cabbages, &c. to facilitate their cabbagi 
which, being cut every year, pay well for the 
aud trouble ; others diſpoſed in under- 


wood plantations to furniſh poles, for cutting 
every three, four, five, or fix years, for vari- 


ous uſes; and ſome planted alſo for pollards, 
ing ſtems, eight or nine feet high; which, 

out numerouſly above, at that 
rniſh a lopping every four, five, or 
fix years, both for poles, and for faggot wood 
to burn. For all of which purpoſes they 
may be raiſed expeditiouſly by cutti 
of the young ſhoots, one or two feet long, 
large truncheons or poles, of from three or 


branchin 
height, 


four to eight or ten feet in 


either 


or 


length, eſpecially 


i planted in moiſt places; for the cuttings of 


theſe trees are remarkably free of 


as ſometimes, when any are occaſionally uſed 


for common 1 


and grow up to 
For ornamental 


ſtakes, they ſtrike root freely 
rge trees. 


ing, may 


in 
introduce any of the ſorts in large, hardy plan- 
tations for variety, as aforeſaid ; but more par- 


ticularly the white Willow, 


yelow Willow, 


purple Willow, pentandrous ſweet Willow, 
almond-leaved, and weeping Willow, ”-_ 
| 


diſpoſed thinly in large out-planta 
effect an agreeable diverſity : but the Baby- 


tions, wi 


lonian, or weeping Willow, for its curious 
pendulous growth, demands culture in every 
pleaſure garden of any tolerable extent ; and 
which, for the general part, ſhould be diſpoſed 


ſingly or 


both, by the ſide of wa- 


ter, and in ſpacious opens of grais ground; 


alſo near grouoes, ca 


caves, rums, &c. 


in all of which, it will effect a moſt agreeable 
varicty, with its numerous, flender, pendu- 
lous branches, bending arch-ways all around, 
terminated by very numerous, long, 

der, flexible, hanging ſhoots ; likewite plan- 
tations of all the forts of Willow in aſſem- 


ſpongy, or watery ſituation, 


blage with poplars, birch, and other aquatic 
trees, may be formed in any low, ſwampy, 


where other trecs 


will not thrive, and they will diverſiſfy, and 


ornament the premiſes, 


or ſome to cut occa- 


ſionally for profit, in ſmaller or larger growth, 


as may be required. 


Likewiſe for garden-culture, ſhould-intro-! 


duce ſome of the beſt Okter 


kinds, which are 


of great uſe for tying and binding particular 


articles; fuch as for tying 


the branches of 


eſpaliets tees to the weillage ; likewiſe in the 
7 


growth, fo | 
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nurſeries for binding bundles of trees for ſend- 
ing to a diſtance ; and in the market-gardens 
for binding their ware in bunches for market, 
ſuch as Say id turneps, cole-worts, leeks, 
horſe-radiſh, &c. as practiſed by the London 
prom ; alſo for tying up the leaves of car- 


and whitening in the heart; they are likewiſe 
uſeful for making and mending garden baſ- 
kets occaſionally ; therefore it is proper, for 
all of thoſe purpoſes, to plant a quantity of 
cuttings, of the beſt kinds, in fome 
moiſt ſituation, near water if poſſible, keep. 
ing them low, and they wall furniſh a crop 
of twigs annually ; a N of which being 
cut in winter, and tied in bundles, may be 
reſerved for uſe all the year, which, when 
ome dry, they being thrown into water 
will ſupple them for uſe. 
Method of Propagation and Culture. 

- All the ſorts of Willows are propagated ex- 
peditiouſly by cuttings both of the youh 
ſhoots of one or two years old, in lengths o 
half a yard or two or three feet; and thoſe of 
ſeveral years growth in truncheons or poles, 
of from three or four, to eight or ten feet 
long, according to the purpoſes for which 
are deſigned, as mentioned below; all of 
which will moſt readily ſtrike root, eſpecially 
in low moiſt ſoils : 4 the ſeaſon for planting 
them is any time in open weather, from 
October until February; though February 
and March is a very eligible ſeaſon: having 
generally a long iron-ſhod dibble for planting 
the ſmaller cuttings, and an iron crow for 
making holes for the larger ſets, or make holes. 
with a ſpade for very large long pole-cuttings; 
though ſome uſe no inſtrument in planti * 
ſmaller cuttings, but ſharpen the ends of them, 
and thruſt them into the ground, eſpecially in 
ſoſt land; but as this —_— is apt to force off 
the bark from the lower part of the cutting, it 
is therefore beſt to cut the bottom of each cut- 
ting even, and plant them with ſome inftru- 
ment, as above. | 

They are planted for different purpoſes ; as 
for timber trees—to form ofier grounds to 
cut for poles—pollards for lopping, &c. 80 
the cuttings mult be prepared and planted ac- 


f 
| 


— 


cording as directed below, under their reſpec- 
tive heads. Tag 


Fier timber trees —The timber of Willows 
is eſteemed for ſeveral purpoſes, it being very 
white, of a fine in, ſmooth, and takes a 
good polith, which renders it proper for ma- 
ny light articles: and, to raiſe them for tim- 
ber chuſe the larger growing forts, ſuch as 
the white, yellow, and purple, or red wil. 


| lows, &c. taking cuttings of the ſtrong young 
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ſhoots,, which may be planted at once where 
are to remain, in any low marſhy ſitua- 
tion, where they will grow amazingly faſt. 

Haring, however, prepared the ground, b 
proper digging, or ploughing, as may be mo 
convenient, and the ſituation admits; then 
provide a quantity of cuttings of ſtrong young 
ſhoots, of one or two years growth, cut to 
halfa yard, or two feet lengths, which plant 
in rows, only fax feet aſunder, and three or 
four diſtant in the rows, that may draw 
each other up faſt in you allow for a 
gradual thinning, inſerting each cutting two 

arts of three into the ground, by the method 
fore obſerved ; they will ſoon emit roots, 
and ſhoot ſtrongly at top in ſpring and ſummer, 
obſerving that to ca them run up with clean 
ſtems for full ſtandards, clear all away but 
one of the ſtrongeſt leading ſhoots for a ſtem, 
which ſuffer to run up always at full length in 
its future growth; remarking that in a few 
years, when the trees approach one another, 
ſhould be thinned, which thinnings will 
ſerve for poles for ſeveral uſes, repeating the 
work of thinning ina few years more, accord- 
ing as the branches of the different trees in- 
terfere, leaving them at laſt about twelve or 
fiſteen feet atunder, to attain full growth: 
thus they will draw each other up very expe- 
ditiouſly with ſtraight handſome ſtems, forty 
or fifty feet high or more; and in twenty or 
thirty years, will be fit to fell for timber. 

For Ofier Grounds ——Ofier grounds are 
plantations of ofier Willows, in low ſtools, for 
producing twigs 2 for the baſket mak - 
ers, being formed in any low, ſwampy, marihy 
or watery fituation, planted with cuttings of 
the beſt oſiers, and other moſt pliant ſorts of 
Willows, in rows two or three feet aſunder, 
and always kept to low ſtools a foot high, in 
order to force out a more plentiful annual crop 
of twigsand rods, proper for uſe in one ſummer's 

— of from three or four, to ſix or eight 
Pot long, of a pliant rough nature, fat for work- 


ing into all kinds of baſket and wicker-work, 
which being cut annually in winter or ſpring, 
are worth from five or ſix, to eight or ten 
pounds an acre per annum: fo that, oſier 
plantations being thus formed in any low, wa- 
tery, waſte land, incapable of yielding other 
produce to perfection, will turn out to great 
advantage ; and, if near any navigable river, 
for the convenience of water carriage, it will 
ſtill be more advantageous : on which conſi- 
deration, very large tracts of walte, boggy 
grounds and if)ands, along the river of Thames, 


are employed in ofier grounds, for the Loudon | 


conf 


| 


umption. | 
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Therefore, making choice of any conveni- 
ent, low, moiſt ſituation, let it be digged or 
ploughed, for the reception of the ofiers: then, 
in the proper ſeaſon before-mentioned, gather 
a ſufficient quantity of oſier ſets of different 
forts,” which muſt be cuttings of the one or 
two years old ſhoots; cut into two feet, or 
two feet and half lengths ; theſe being provid- 
ed, then draw lines for planting them, two feet 
and half diſtance, inſerting each cutting ten or 
twelve to fifteen inches into the ground, 
leaving the reſt out to form the ſtool, and let 
them be two feet and half diſtance in each row: 
having thus formed the plantation, the cut- 
tings will root firmly in the ſpring, and ſhoot 
at top tolerably ſtrong in ſummer, each ſtool 
generally throwing out ſeveral ſhoots, of an 
erect growth; obſerving, during this firſt 
ſummer, to keep down all large weeds, that 
the ſtools may have full ſcope to produce the 
frſt ſhoots as ſtrong as poſſible, which, by 
the end of autumn, will probably be advanced 
ſome conſiderable length; and if much want- 
ed, may be cut in the following winter or 
ſpring; though, for a full plantation, they 
ſhould generally be ſuffered to continue their 
growth for two years, till the ſtools are firmly 
rooted and become ftrong ; then cut down 
all the tops cloſe to the head of the ſtools; 
they will ſerve for poles, &c. next year the 
ſtools will ſhoot out ſtrong, a numerous crop 
| of twigs and rods, fit for cutting for the baf- 
ket- makers in winter following; and, the 
ſtools ſtill remaining, furniſh an annual cr 
fit for cutting every winter, which ſhould be 
cut down always to the head of the flool, as 
juſt above obſerved ; ſorting the twigs in ſizes, 
tie them in bundles, and ſtack them up for uſe. 

To cut for Poles —— Willow poles are ufe- 
ful for various huſbandry purpoſes ; ſuch as 
for handles for implements, and for making 
hurdles, &c. and plantations of ſtools may 
be made in any waſte, watery places, or along 
the ſides of Ae rivers, wa ditches, 
and other ſimilar ſituations, as before obſerved, 
to cut every three, or four, or five, or fix 
years, according to the purpoſes for which 
they may be required. 

For this purpoſe, procure a quantity of ſets, 
of two year old ſhoots, in cuttings about two 
feet and half long ; plant them in rows, a yard 
aſunder, introducing each cutting two parts 
of three into the ground ; they will all readily 
grow, and each fend ont ſeveral erect ſhoots, 
which, in three or four years, will become 
la e poles fit to cut for uſe. 

. large cuttings or truncheons, three or 


four feet long, thruſt down along the ſides of 
rivers, 
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rivers, brooks, ditches, &c. they will take 
root, and ſhoot out ſtrongly at top for poles, 
as above. 

To form pollard Standards. Willow pol- 
lards are common almoſt every where, they 
being raiſed commonly from large ſets or cut- 
tings of poles, three. yards long, or more, 
planted along the fides of rivulets or watery 
ditches, &c. and that being generally topped 
or diveſted of the leading hoot, they do not 
run up with tall ſtems, but branch out all 
around, at ſeven or eight feet height, into 
many ereQ branches, which, in four, five, 
or {ix years, being lopped down to the head 
of the ſtem, ſerve for poles, for hurdles, &c. 
alſo for fuel, as before obſerved ; and the pol- 
lards ſhooting out again, they in this manner 
furniſh a lopping every fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh 
year, and prove very profitable for 
many purpo | 


ſes. | 
The ſetz or cuttings for raiſing theſe pol- 
lards may be obtained in plenty from the 
loppings of any old pollard Willows, &c. 
chuſing the large ſtraight poles, cut about ſe- 
ven or eight to nine or ten feet lengths, ac- 
cording as they may occur, which muſt be 
—— either with an iron crow, or ſome ſi- 
milar implement, driven into the ground to 
make wide holes, two feet or two and a halt 
deep, for their reception; or, it the ground is im- 
pliant and ſtubborn, muſt dig holes with a ſpade 
that depth, planting one ſet in each hole, plac- 
ing them a foot and half at leaſt, to two feet 
and half in the ground, leaving fix, ſeven or 
eight above for a ſtem: thus, theſe ſets, though 
io large and long, if planted in moiſt places, 
will readily ſtrike root, and ſhoot out at top 
the following ſpring and ſummer, into many 
erect branches, which, after four or five years 
growth, become fit to lop for poles, &c. and 
the trees will thus continue to afford a lop- 
ping every fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh year ; or 
may grow larger, muon y by the ep 
for which the loppings may be wanted. 
T. form Heages. imes Willow 
hedges are raiſed in ſome outward place, along 
_ ditch fides, or elſewhere, when deſigned to 
form either a fence, blind, or ſhelter expe- 
diciouſly ; which is eaſily effected by cut- 
tings, either of ſtrong young ſhoots, cut in- 
to two or three feet lengths, and planted in a 
row half a foot aſunder, and twelve to fifteen 
or eighteen inches deep; or with larger trun- 
cheons of ſeveral years' growth, cut into ſets, 
two, three, four, or five feet long or more; 
and in either caſe, that when the ſets have 
made the tirſt years ſhoot, the ſhoots may be 
plathed together in winter, both to ſtiffen the 
Ledge and give it a thickes form: afterwards 
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it may be kept regular by clipping it annually, 
or may be ſuffered to 25 its BY — 
growth, as occaſion ſhall require. 

Obſerve, however, that to form a Willow 
hedge, as ſoon as poſhble, you may uſe large 
ſtraight ſets, of fave or x feet long, and plant 
them chequer-ways, placing each ſet half a 
yard in the ground, leaving three or four feet 
above; which, being arranged croſs one ano- 
ther in the Nee, chequer manner, 
and ranged all an equal height, they will at 
once form a good firm fence, immediately 
fencible againſt cattle. 


Or, where a ſpeedy fence is wanted, by 
way of blind or ſhelter, may procure a quan- 
tity of loppings, five, fix, or ſeven feet long, 
well furni with lateral branches to the bot- 
tom, and planted in a deepiſh trench, pretty 
cloſe together, they will grow and form a fort 
of fence direct 


ly. 
To furniſh 7 wizs for Garden  U/e-—Ofier 
twigs being uſeful in many gardens for various 
tyings, as we before obſerved, it is eligible to 
cultivate a few of the beſt oſiers in moſt gar- 
dens, to furniſh a ſupply for the different pur- 
poſes ; chuſing ſome moiſt ſituation, or near 
any watery ditch, or other water in any by 
place, or where moſt convenient: and, Ke 


ing procured a quantity of the moſt pliant 


kind of Oſier ſets, cuttings of young ſhoots, 
half a yard or two feet long, which plant in 
the place allotted in rows, planting or thruſt- 
ing them two parts of three into the ground ; 
they will grow freely, and furniſh p of 
twigs every year. managing them as obſerved 
for thoſe of the Offer Ground. 
As to the culture of all the above different 
plantations of Willows, they require but lit- 
tle ; which is principally the keeping down 
large weeds the firſt and ſecond year after 
planting,” which is more particularly requiſite 
in the plantations of young low cuttings, till 
they are a little advanced in growth. 
or Nurſery Colleions,—ColleQions of the 
different forts of Willows ſhould alſo be kept 
in all nurſery grounds, both public nurſeries 
for ſale, and in private nurſeries, to ſupply 
plantations occaſionally, raiſing them . gene- 
rally from "my cuttings, of a year or two 
old, in half yard or two feet lengths, and 


planted in rows, two or three feet aſunder, to 
grow till wanted. 4 Bs 


SALLAD HERBS. —— 
Various ſorts of eſculent herbs of different 
genera are uſed for ſallading, which by dif- 
terent ſowings, plantings, &c. are obtained 
at all times of the year; but the moſt gene- 
rally eſteemed ſorts may be compriſed under 


_— 


the following three heads—Large Principal 
Salad 
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Sallad Herbs — Small Sallad Herbs. Occaffi- 
onal Sallad Herbs. T0 Fr 
Large Principal Sallad Herbs. Theſe con- 
ſiſt chiefly of three principal ſorts, viz. lettuce, 
all the varieties eſtimable as the moſt penerall 
uſeful of the large ſallad plants, —endive, a 
the different ſorts—and celery, all the varie- 
ties—which three principal ſorts are all raiſed 


from ſeed, di t ſowings and tranſ- 
plantings, and are in beſt perſection for uſe 
when arrived to full growth: either of which 


may be eaten as a Sallad alone, or all of theſe 
ſorts'mixed together, or any, or all of them 
mixed with a pro uantity of ſmall ſal- 
lading, or other Sallad Herbs occaſionally : 
but with ſmall ſallading in particular is ve 

eligible in winter and ſpring; as the ſmall 
fallading, being of a warm nature, ren- 
ders the Sallad more grateful and whole- 
ſome. Lettuce is generally eſteemed as the 
moſt material Sallad Herb, for ral uſe, at 
moſt times of the year, but particularly in 
ſummer, when full grown and firmly cab- 
baged; but by ſeveral ſowings and tranſplan- 
tations at different times, from January and 
February, until September or October, in dif- 
ferent ſituations, according to the ſeaſon, the 
plants may be obtained in tolerable plenty al- 
moſt the year round, but always more finely 
cabbaged in ſummer than in winter. And as 
to the endive and celery, they are excellent 
for autumn and winter Sallads; they being in 
full perfectiou in September, October, and 
November, when they will be full grown and 
finely blanched, and they often continue in 
tolerable perfection all winter and ſpring.— 
But for other particulars, together with the 
method of culture of theſe three, principal 
Sallad Herbs; ſee their reſpective genera, 
LacTuca, Cichoktux, and APLUM. - 

Small Sallad Herbs. The principal ſorts, 
denominated Small Sallad Herbs, are crefles, 
muſtard, radiſh, rape, and turnep, alſo lap- 
cabbage-lettuce : in all of which herbs, conſi- 
dered as ſmall ſallading, the young leaves are 


the uſeful part for that purpoſe and are al-| 


ways in beſt perfection when quite young, 
or only a few days, or a week or two old at 
moſt, eſpecially the firſt five of theſe ſorts, 
whilſt in their firſt leaves; cutting them up, 
ſtalks and top together, cloſe to the ground, 
as when they are thus quite young they eat 
exceeding tender, with an agreeably warm 
reliſh, for they being moſtly of ſo warm a 
nature, that if ſuffered to grow old for ſallad- 
mg, they would eat very hot and diſagreeably 
ſtrong-taſted, but being uſed when quite 
8 as above; whilſt they remain of a pa- 

tably warm reliſh, they are highly proper 


* 
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to mix in all winter and ſpring Sallads in par- 
ticular, though many people are fond of them, 


uſe them alone, particularly in winter and 


| ſpring ; they, however, are preferable when 


—_ with lettuce and the other large fal- 
ading. 

All theſe ſmall Sallad Herbs are raiſed from 
ſeed, which, for the purpoſe of ſallading, are 
ſown at all times of the year, when they are 
required, in the open ground in the ſpring and 
ſummer, and in winter under frames and 
glaſſes, and occaſionally in hot-beds ; and 


tion of ſowings is requiſite every week, ten 


Mallow flat drills, each fort ſeparate, very 
thick, and only juſt covered with earth. But 
for the particular culture of theſe herbs for 
| fallading, ſee the article SMALL Sallad Herbs. 
Occaſional Sallad Herbs. This head com- 


prehends ſeveral other plants that may come 


under the denomination of Sallad Herbs, but 


not beg ſo eſtimable for general uſe as the 


former forts,” are only uſed occaſionally, viz. 
Corn Sallad, or lamb's lettuce — purſſane — 


ſpear-mint — water-creſs — borage and bo- 


leaves—chervil—burnet; and ſometimes red- 
cabbage—radiſhes—red beet-root--finochaa, or 
Azorian fennel — ſorrel — tarragon—young 
onions — cives — and fometimes 1 
incorporated with other herbs; moſt of which 
forts are occaſionally uſed both in compoſi- 
tion with other Sallad Herbs, and ſome uſed 
alone as a Sallad, ſuch as red-cabbage, water- 
creſs, young borage, &c. they are moſtly 
hardy plants raiſed in the full ground; and as 
each of which requires a particular mode of 
culture, we refer to their teſpective genera, 
where their peculiar uſes as Sallad Herbs, &c. 
methods of propagation and culture, are fully 
explained. 
| SALSOLA, Glaſs-wort, and Stone-crop- 
tree. 
This genus is compoſed of herbaceous an- 
nuals and perennials of but little merit as gar- 
den plants, and one ſhrubby ever-green, pro- 
per for the ſhrubbery. | 
Clas and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
| Chara#ers.] CALYx, five oval permanent 
leaves. CoroLLA, no petals. STAMINA, 
five very ſhort filaments inſerted into the divi- 
ſions of the — PisriL lun, a round 
germen, a double, or a tripartite ſtyle, and 
recurved ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oval 
unilocular capfule lodged in the calyx, having 
one large ſeed. - 
There are many herbaceous — Sos 
me 


at moſt times of the year, and many often 


where a conſtant ſupply is wanted, a repeti- 


days, or a 2 * being ſowyn generally in 
$ 


rage-flowers—naſturtium-flowers. and young 
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ſome of rode growth ; one of the latter 
og the only ſort generally cultivated in the 
* ih gardens, vi. N 
2 * 6 
Surti - nt commonly called Stone- 
crop tree. ] Riſes with a ſhrubby erect ſtem, 
branching numerous and erectly, four or five 
feet high, cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall 
obtuſe fleſhy leaves, like the common Stone 
crop on the walls. | | 
This ſpecies inhabits the ſea-ſhores in Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, &c. but is retained 
in many curious gardens, in the ever-green 
collection, to adorn the ſhrubbery company 
ments, allowing it generally a ſheltered ſitua- 
uon. | 


The R 
ſuckers, layers, and cuttings; many ſtems ge- 
nerally riſing from the root, which may be 
divided in autumn or winter, into ſo many 
ſeparate plants; and layers or cuttings of the 
young branches in autumn or ſpring will be 
well rooted by autumn following. 
SALVTA, Sage, Clary, &c. | 
Ir on under - hrubby, herbaceous, 
and ſhrubby plants, both for the kitchen gar- 
den, pleaſure- ground, and green-houſe, gar- 
niſhed moſtly with ſpear-ſhaped,joval, and ob- 
long leaves, and ſmall, monopetalous, ringent 
flowers, generally terminating the branches in 
whorled ſpikes. 
Clais and order, Diandria Meonogynia. 
Charatters.] CaLvx is monophyllous, 
wide at the mouth, and bilabiated—CoroLLA 
is monopetalous, tubulous below and ringent 
above, having the upper lip concave and in- 
dented, and the under one broad and triſid. 
STAMINA, two ſhort filaments, ſplit into two 
rts, one of which ſupports the antherz. 
ISTILLUM, a quadrifid germen, a long flen- 
der ſtyle, and bid ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, 
none; four roundiſh feeds lodged in the calyx. 
To this genus Salvia, is now joined Scla- 
rea, or common Garden Clary, and Hermi- 
num, or Wild Clary, &c. amounting in the 
whole to above thirty ſpecies, though not half 
ſo many that merit culture, as gar 4 
conſiſting of hardy under-ſhrubby, her- 
baceous perennials for the open ground, and 


ſhrubby evergreens for the g ule. 
Hardy under-firubby kinds. 
Undez this head is compre the com- 


mon Sage of the kitchen garden, having many 

varieties; all under-ſhrobby perennials, origt- 

nally exotics from the ſouthern. parts of 2 - 

rope, but are all hardy enough to ſucceed here 

in the open air, the year ro | 
1. SALYIA officinalis. 


Common officinal Sage.] Riſes with fb 


| 


A 


i 
: 


2 


| 


freely in our ga in 
though they polleſs no great 
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under ſhrubby, hairy ſtems, branching nume 


rouſly from the bottom, two feet high, or more, 
forming a very buſhy head; (pear thaped-oval 


entire, lightly crenated, rough leaves, 


the branches terminated by ſpikes of blueiſh 
flowers, having acute cups. | | 
Farictics.] Common culinary red „be- 


ing of a black - red colour green br eaved 


amic Sage — Broad- lea hoa ry, balſamic 
Sage, having generally the broadeſt leaves of 
all the forts, — th on long foot-ſtalks —— 
Wormwood Sage: — Narrow-leaved . hoary 
Sage, commonly called Sage of Virtue, hav- 
ing the bafe of the leaves ſametimes auricu- 
lated, or indented in form of cars, and ſome- 
. 
riegated green Var . 
| They all A Ld 9 are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in autumn. 
This ſpecies. and varieties are all very hardy 
plants, perennial in root; ſtem, and branches, 
and retain their leaves the year round. Hhey 
are plants of ſovereign virtue, as the name 
imports, and the * are che 22 uſeful 
part, being proper for various culinary. pur- 
poſes, — tor medical uſes; are n 
uſed in the manner of tea, by way of medi- 
cine, and eaten with bread and butter, and 
uſed for making ſage-checſe, &c. theſe plants, 
therefore, demand culture in every, family- 
garden; and any, or all the forts may "nll 
uvated for. uſe, they poſſeſſing nearly all the 
ſame quality ; but the red Sage is the moſt 
commonly cultivated for OY kitchen pur- 
poſes; and the broad-leaved hoary Sage, and 
the Sage of Virtue, is often. preferred for tea 
and on medical uſes, though it is probable 
any of the ſorts may be <qually eligible, as 
being all varieties of one ſpecies. _ - 
Hardy herbaceous kinds.  _. 
There are many herbaceous ſpecies of Sa 
via, ſome of which formerly compoſed dit- 
ferent genera, ſuch as Sclarea, or Garden 
Cary, and Horminum, or Wild Clary, &c. 
moſtly originally of foreign growth, but grow 
open, ground ; 
merit, except one 
for culinary and medical uſe; and the others 
principally as plants of variety, and conſiſt of 
biennials, perennials, and annuals, garniſhed 
moſtly with broad rough leaves. 
The moſt noted ſpecies are. 
2. SALYVIA Sclarea, (Bienniall. 
{Sclarea)—or common Garden ary] Hath 
a fibrated biennial root, crowned with bruadob- 
long, heart-formed, ſerrated, wrinkled, rough, 
hairy leaves; ; upright, thick ſtems, two or 
three feet high, branching oppoſitely, having 
all the branches termipated by large, looſe, 
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whor 
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whorled ſpikes of pale blue flowers, attended 
nger | 


by concave, acuminated, bracteal leaves lo 
than the corolla and calyx. e 
Varieties.] Broad- leaved Long lea ved 
Moſt wrinkled- leave. 
This ſpecies and varieties ate biennials, 
have all large, thick, woolly ſeaves, that im- 
part a ſtrong diſagreeable odour, and ate the 
uſeful part of the plants, which are cultivated 
in kitchen gardens, for ſome domeſtic uſes, 
and medicinally by infuſion, and decoctions 
both inwardly outwardly ; the plants be- | 
ing raiſed from ſeed annually, and planted 
out a foot and half aſunder, they ſpread out 
into large leaves for uſe, till next ſummer ; 
when they ſhoot up into ſtalk for flower and 
ſeed, then totally periſh. ' 
3 SALVIA verbenaca. (Perennmal. 
ommon Wild Clary.] Hath a fibrat 
ennial root, oblong, ſinuated, ſerrated, 
wrinkled leaves, and n ſtems, a foot 
long, terminated by whorled ſpikes of ſmall 
blue flowers, having the corolla narrower than 
the calyx. | 
It grows wild in England, &c. its virtues 
are ſuppoſed nearly the ſame as the 
cla 
is 


p bouts uſed for clearing the eye from 
any moat that happens to fall into it, putting 
one of the ſeeds into one corner, and moving 
it about, the duſt ſticking thereto, removes it 
out of the | | 
4. SALVvIA indica. (Perennial.) 
ndian Clary with a variegated Flower.) 

Hath a fibrated perennial root, vpright four- 
comered ſtems, three or four feet high, heart- 
ſhaped, acutely-crenated leaves, the upper 
ones ſeſſile, and half the upper part of the 
ſtalks adorned with blue variegated flowers, in 
remote whorls. : | 
F. SALVIA glutinsſa. (Perenmal.) 

Glutinous yellow Clary.) Hath a ſtrong, fi- 
brated, perennial root; heart-ſhaped, ſagit- 
tated, acutely ſerrated, glutinous leaves, up- 
right four-cornered, glutinous ſtems, three or 
four feet high, terminated by ſpikes of yel- 
low flowers, in cloſe whorls, | 

6. SaLvia Horminum. ( Annual.) 

Galeated Horminum—or Purple-topped an- 
nua Clary.) Riſes with upright ſtalks, a foot 
and half high, obtuſe crenated leaves, and the 


of 


ſtalks termmated by whorled ſpikes of ſmall | 


purpliſh flowers, with coloured bracteal leaves 


at top. 4 
Varieties.) With purple tops—with red tops. 
All theſe herbaceous ſpecies flower moſtly 


and the ſeeds ripen in Autumn. 


I by bran 
| roundiſh ſerrated 


| | 
per- 


| garden 
: and the feed being of a viſcous nature, | 


| blue flowers, havin 
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kitchen-garden, and the others to increaſe 
variety of the herbaceous collection. MS” 


Tender firubby kinds for the Green-houſe. . 
| Confiſts of four or five ſhrubby ever-green 
plants of the Sage kinds, natives of different 
warm countries, and retained here in our 
green-houſe collections for variety.  _ 
// 
Shrubby Mexican Sage.] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby branchy ſtem, eight or ten feet high ; 
having four-cornered, purpliſh branches ; oval 
leaves, pointed at both ends, and ſerrated ; 
and cloſe ſpikes of blue flowers at the ends of 
the branches. 7 | | 

8. SALVIA africana. At | 

Shrubby African Sage.] Riſes with a ſhrub- 
ing ſtem, four or five feet high ; 

prey leaves, truncated and 
indented at the baſe; and whorled ſpikes of 
blue flowers towards the ends of the branches. 

8 SALVIA aurea. | 45 | 

olden African Sage.) Riſes with a ſhrubby 
branching ſtem, fix or ſeven feet high; 
roundiſh entire leaves, truncated and indent- 
ed at the baſe; and ſhort ſpikes of golden- 
coloured flowers at the ends of the branches. 

10. SALVIA pomefera. 

Pomiferous or Apple-bearing Sage of Crete.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby a ſtem, four or 
hve feet high, n entire, 
{lightly crenated, hoary leaves, and ſpikes of 

obcuſe Cups. 


| 


The branches of this ſort have ſometimes 
123 protuberances as big as apples; 
ence the name Pomiferous Sage. | 
11. SALVIA canarienſis. - 
Canary Sage.] Riſes with a ſhrubby branch- 
ing downy ſtem, garniſhed with haſtated-tri- 
angular, obtuſe, crenated leaves ; and whorled 
ſpikes of blue flowers at the ends of the 
branches. ; | 
All the above ſpecies of Salvia, both hardy 
and tender kinds, are principally of the ver- 
ticillate tribe, or ſuch as produce their flowers 
in a verticillus, or whorls round the ſtalks, 
{ome having the whorls ſtanding almoſt cloſe, 
| others placed remote (fee VERTICILLATUS 
and VERTICILLUS) ; and the flowers are all 


| monopetalous and ringent, generally ſmall, 


but numerous in each ſpike. See the Cha- 
rafters, &Cc. | | 

All the under- ſhrubby and ſhrubby kinds, 
both hardy and tender forts, are durable in 
root, ſtem, and branches, and remain inleaf 
the year round. | 
But the herbaceous kinds are furniſhed with 
ſtems only in ſummer. $2 
The Salvia Officinalis, or common Sage 


* a 
- They are all hardy enough to grow in any 
common foil, the of w 


Fn being for the 


and varieties, conlidered as culinary and me- 
| dical 
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dical plants, merit culture in every kitchen- 
garden, allowing them a moderately dry foil, 
and ſunny ſituation, to enable them to ſtand 
the winter more effectually ; for if planted in 
moiſt or ſhady places, they are liable to ſuffer 
y ſevere froſts : are eaſily raiſed from 
ps, as hereafter directed, and afterwards 
planted in rows a foot and half afunder ; in 
which they will grow large buſhy plants, and 
remain years, furmfſhing leaves plenti- 
fully the year round; which are proper for 
uſe, both freſh gathered from the plants, and 
when dried; though for culinary purpoſes, 
they are beſt when freſh gathered, either ga- 
thering the leaves diſtinct, or taking the ſmall 
oung ſide - hoots or tops and leaves together, 
Loon or cutting them off : and towards the 
latter end of ſummer, about July or . Auguſt, 
gather a yon to dry, bath for culinary 
uſe in winter, and to uſe for ſage tea in the 
fame ſeaſon, where required : being care- 
ful in all the gatherings not to ſtump them too 
cloſe, particularly in autumn and winter. 
But the varieties of the common Sage may 
alſo be employed to diverſify the fronts of 
ſmall ſhrubbery clumps, &c. paricularly the 
variegated ki 
As to the merit of the herbaceous kinds, 
the Garden Clary being a at and medi- 
cal herb, muſt be ſtationed in the kitchen gar- 
den ; andall the others, being conſidered prin- 
cipally as plants of variety, as aforeſaid, 
may be employed to diverfify any of the com- 
partments of the pleaſure ground ; all of 
which herbaceous kinds are eaſily raiſed from 
ſeed ; and the ſeedlings, when two or three 


inches high, ſhould be planted out. See their | 


-Proparation, &c. 
Ani as to the tender ſhrubby kinds, t 


requiring ſhelter from froſt, mult be kept al- 
ways in pots, in order for moving to a green- 
uſe in winter ; and as being elegant ever- 
greens, they will effect an agreeable variety 
among the exotics of that contervatory. 
Propagation and general Culture of the common 
Sage kinds. 
The propagation of all the varieties of com- 


mon Sage is effected plenteouſly by flips or | 


cuttings of the young ſhoots from the ſides 
of the branches;—alio ſometimes by bottom, 
rooted off-ſets, &c. and may alſo be raiſed 
from ſeed. ; 

By flips or cuttings. The flips both of the 
former and ſame year's growth, planted in 
April or May, will readily grow. Slips of the 
former year's ſhoot may be obtained plentifully 
any time in ſpring, but ſhould not be planted 
earlier than April; which however, if planted 
any time in April 7 in May, they will 
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root freely, and form good plants againſt win- | 
oot 


ter: but young 1155 $ of the ſame year, 
are rarely fit for 'pping before the middle of 
May, or beginning of June: theſe however 
are exceedingly eligible, will moſt readily 
n in N. en * and aſſume a free 
growth ; in either caſe, taking opportunity of 
moiſt weather, and having 1 5 to —— 
ood buſhy plants, flip off a proper quantity of 
the outward, robuſt fide ſhoots, about five, 
fix, or ſeven inches long; trim off all che 
lower leaves, then in ſome ſhady border pro- 
ceed to plant them with a dibble in rows, half 
a foot aſunder, planting them down almoſt to 
their .* giving water directly, to ſeitle the 
earth cloſe, as well as to promote an early 
emiſhton of fibres, repeating the waterings oc- 
caſionally in dry weather; and the flips will 
ſoon emit fibres, and ſhoot freely at top: ob- 
ſerving, if they ſhould ſpindle up with lender. 
ſhoots, or run up to flower, it is proper to top 
them ſhort, in order to force out laterals below, 
to aſſume a buſhy growth: thus they will form 
tolerable buſhy plants by Auguſt or Septem- 
ber ; when, or in ſpring following, they may be 
removed, with balls of earth about their roots, 


and planted where they are finally to remain, 


either in four feet beds, or in continued rows, 
a foot and half aſunder, if deſigned as a cloſe 
plantation for uſe: and thoſe deſigned for the 
pleaſure ground ſhould be diſpoſed accord- 


ingly. 

By rooted off ſets. Sometimes Sage, as be- 
fore obſerved, having grown into large buſhy 
plants, with numerous branches riſing near the 
ground, which touching the earth, have form- 
ed plenty of fibres at bottom; and that being 
flipped off ſeparately with the fibres thereto, 
each immediately commences a proper rooted 
plant; they may either be ſlipped off as the 
plants ſtand in the ground, or the bunches of 
plants may be taken up and divided into as 
many ſeparate flips as are furniſhed with roots: 
and as they thus directly form rooted plants, 
they may be planted at once where they are to 
remain. 

However, thoſe raiſed from young flips 
generally form the ſtrongeſt buſhy plants in 
the end. | 

By Seed. —The raiſing theſe plants from 
ſeed is hardly worth 8 they 
may be propagated ſo eaſily by flips or cut- 
— owe ver, the ſeaſon for ſowing the 
ſeed, is any time in April, in a bed of light 
rich earth; ſow it evenly, and rake it in; the 
plants will ſoon come up: and when about 
two or three inches high, prick out the 
ſtrongeſt in nurſery rows, halt a foot aſunder, 
to gain ſtrength till September or ſpring fol- 

| lowing ; 


—_ 


* 


* 
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jowing; then tranſplanted with balls, where | 
they are always to ſtan e. | 
As to the culture of this ſpecies of Sage and 
varieties, all that is required is the keeping | 
them clean from weeds in ſummer, cutting 
down the decayed flower-ſtalks in autumn, 
and lightly digging between the rows in the 
ſame ſeaſon, to remain clean and decent dur- 
ing the-winter, &c. and is alſo beneficial to 
the plants, fo as if not done in_autumn, it 
ſhould not be omitted in the ſpring; and ge- 
nerally obſerving in gathering the Sage for ute, 
it ſhould be done with ſome care and regula- 
rity, not to cut the tops too cloſe, to render 
the plants naked and ſtubby, eſpecially late in 
autumn and winter; in which they would be 
more hable to ſuffer from ſevere froſt than 
when the head is preſerved ſomewhat full and 
regular; and in this ſtate the plants will con- 
tiaue longer in a proſperous free growth ac- 
- cordingly, of ſeveral years duration. 
Likewiſe obſerving, that when in any old 
plantation, naked, ſtubby, or decayed parts 
caſually occur, cut them qut accordingly, and 
reduce to order any ſtraggling irregular growth; 
which occaſionally pruning being performed 
in ſpring or ſummer, the plants will more rea- 
dily emit freſh ſhoots and form full heads. * 
Alſo obſerve, that when the general plants 
of any old plantation of Sage, of ſome conſi- 
derable ſtanding, appear to afſume a declined 
ſtate, not productive of plenty of young leafy 
ſhoots, &c. ſhould, in proper time, propa- 
gate a freſh ſupply from flips or cuttings, as 
above, ready to ſucceed the ſaid old planta- 
tion, | 
Or in continuing plantations of Sage, if the 
und appears much impoveriſhed, a little 
Ty rotten dung pointed in lightly will add vi- 
gour to the plants. 
Propagation, c. of the herbaceous kinds. 
All the herbaceous kinds of Salvia are eaſily 
raiſed from ſeed, ſown in ſpring in the open 
ground ; and the perennial forts alfo by part- 
ing the roots. = 
y Seed. The Garden Clary, being a bi- 
ennial, muſt be raiſed every year from ſeed. 
Sow it in March, in any or border of 
common earth, and rake it in; and when the 
plants have got leaves of two or three inches 
growth, plant them out in ſhowery weather, in 
rows eighteen inches diſtance, and the ſame 
diſtance in the rows; they will ſoon get root, 
and grow large, and furniſh large leaves, fit 
_ uſe in autumn, winter, and the following 
ring. | 
T perennial ſorts are alſo raiſed from 
ſeed, ſown in a bed of light earth in March, 
and raked in, and the ſcedlinge planted out * 
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ſummer, in nurſery-rows till autumn, then 


: 


tranſplanted into the borders, &c. 3 
And the annual forts may be ſown in ſpring, 
about the borders, in patches to remain. 
By Parting the Roots. The perennial kinds 
only can be increaſed by this method, which 
my be performed in autumn, or early in the 
priug. | 12 . 
Propagation, Ic. of the tender trubby kinds. 
green-houſe are eaſily propagated by cutting 
of the young dow th N "bd be. 
If in ſpring, a quantity of cuttings planted 
in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed, will very 
ſoon emit roots at bottom, and ſhoots at top, 
when they ſhould be gradually hardened to the 
full air. But cuttings planted in ſummer will 
often ſtrike without the aid of a hotbed, 
planted either in pots, or in a bed of natural 
earth, under frames and lights, or covered 
cloſe with hand-glafſes, ſhaded from the mid- 
day ſun, and occaſionally watered. | 
he plants muſt afterwards be. potted off 
ſeparately, and managed as other ſhrubby 
exotics of the green-houſe. See GREEN= 
HOUSE PLANTS. 
SAMBUCUS, Elder-tree. | 
This genus conſiſts of hardy deciduous trees 
and ſhrubs, and herbaceous perennials, of tlie 
berry-bearing tribe, proper for ſome uſeful 
purpoſes in gardenin „and for diverſifying 
hardy plantations; alſo in their production for 
ſome domeſtic uſes: their buds, leaves, and 
flowers for medicinal occaſions, and their 
berries, in ſome ſorts, valuable for makin 
elder wine; are moſtly of ſtrong, but not ve 
lofty 5 oth 
full of a fungous oh and are all garaiſhed 
with large winged leaves and numerous ſmall 
rotaceous flowers, moſtly in cymoſe umbels 


towards the ends of the branches, ſucceeded 


by large bunches of 'black and other coloured 
berries in autumn. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 

CharaFers.] CALYx is ſmall, monophyl- 
lous, five-parted, and permanent. CorRoLLA 
is monopetalous, rotated and concave, and cut 
into five obtuſe reflexed ſegments. STAMINA, 
five awthaped filaments, having roundiſh 
antherz. PiSTILLUM, an oval germen un- 
der the corolla: no ſtyle, but inſtead thereof, 
a ſwelling glandule and three obtuſe ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh umlocular berry 
including three angular ſeeds. 

There are about four ſpecies in this penn, ; 
retained in our garden plantations, three os. 
which are of the tree and ſhrub kind, and one 
is an herbaceous perenmal: two of them are 


mon 


common in England, 6 the Com- 


All the five tender ſhrubby kinds for the 


ng large, long thoots, 


Vi: =. 
[I 
"ai 
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mon- Black Elder-tree, and the Herbaceous| 
Dwart Elder ; the other two are foreigners, 
one being from the ſouth of Europe, and the 
other of America ; but are all hardy enough 
to grow here in any ſituation. 

| 7 ree and Aru kinds. 

1. SAMBUCUS gra. 

Black-berried, or Common Elder- tree. ] Riſes 
with a tree-like ſtem, branchingout nume 
roufly into a large ſpreading head, twenty feet 
higb; pinnated leaves, of two or three pair of 
oval lobes and an odd one; and large, cymoſe, 
kve-parted umbels of white flowers toward: 
the ends of the branches, ſucceeded by large 
bunches of black, and other different colour- 
ed berries, in the varieties. 

Parieties.] Common Black- berried Elder- 
tree. White-berried Elder. — Green- berried 
Elder.—Laciniated or Parſley-leaved Elder, 
having the folioles much laciniated, fo as to 
— parſley- lea ves. Gold- ſtriped-leaved 

Elder. — Silver-ſtriped Elder. — Silyer-duſted 


All theſe being varieties of Sambucus nigra. 
moſtly of a tree-like growth, and have, for 
the general part, five or ſeven-lobed leaves, 
and quinquepartite umbels of flowers and fruit; 
the common Black-berricd Elder, however, is 
the moſt generally known variety, and the 
moſt commonly culuvated : ſometimes as ſtan- 
dards in plantations of other common hardy 
trees, but more frequently in forming outward 
hedges ex only, as being a very faſt 
grower ; likewiſe often in detached ſtandards in 
orchards and in hedge rows, &c. for the ſake 
of their berries for making of Elder-wine ; and 
all the varieties may alſo be employed for di- 
verifying plantations: all the varieties make 
very itrong ſhoots, full of a white pithy ſub- 
ſtance, but becomes woody as they advance 
in age, and the old wood becomes ſolid and 
very hard, fit for many purpoſes: all of which 
varieties will grow in any ſituation, and may 
be raiſed very expeditiouſly by cuttings of the 
year-old ſhoots, See the Propagation. 
The bark, buds, leaves, flowers arc 
uſed in medicine, being ſovereign in many 
diſorders. | 
And the ripe berries make an excellent cor- 
dial wine. | | 
2. SAMBUCUS racemeſa. 
Racemous flowering, Red-berried Elder.) 
Riſes with a tree-like ſtem, branching ten or 
twelve feet high, having reddiſh-brown branches 
and buds; pinnated leaves of fix or ſeven oval 
gdeeply-ſawed lobes, and compound, oval, race- 
mous cluſters of whitiſh-green flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by oval cluſters of red berries. 
This is a reladent of the mountainous parts 


Y 


grounds. 
5 | With 
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of the ſouth of Europe, and is retained in our 
rdens as a flowering ſhrub, having a pecu- 


. | | 
. SAMBUCUS canadenf/is. l | | 
mg Shrubby Elder. ] Riſes with a ſhrub- 
by ſiem, branching eight or ten feet high, hav- 
ing reddiſh ſhoots; ſomewhat bipinnared leaves, 
= ternate below, compoſed of five, ſeven, 
or nine oval lobes ; and towards the ends of 
the branches, cymoſe, quinqueparite umbels 
of flowers, ſucceeded by blackith red berries. 

Herbaceous kinds. . 
4. SaMBucus Ebulus. . 

Herbaceous Elder, commonly called Dwarf 
Elder.) Hath a thick, creeping, tough, per- 
ennial root, ſpreading widely around; her- 
baceous, ſtrong, pithy, green ſtems three or 
four feet high ; large pinnated leaves, of from 
three or four to fix or ſeven pair of long, a- 
cute-pointed, indented lobes, with leafy ſti- 
pulz, and large, cymoſe, three-parted unibels 
of white flowers, ſucceeded by black berries 


in autumn. 


This is a perennial, and grows wild in 


England in hedges, banks, fields, but is 
admitted in ſome gardens. for variety and me- 
dical uſes. 1 
Fariety.] Laciniated-leaved, having the fo- 
lioles beautifully jagged into ſegments. 
All the forts of Eller are of the deciduous 
tribe, very . and grow freely any where; 
are generally free ſhooters, but particularly 
the cd Elder and varieties, which make 
remarkably ſtrong, jointed ſhoots, of ſeveral 
feet length, in one ſeaſon ; and they flower 
moſtly in ſummer, except the Racemoſe Elder, 
which generally begins flowering in April; 
their modes of flowering being in cymoſe um- 
bels, and racemoſe cluſters, as in their reſpec- 
tive deſcriptions ; riſing generally towards the 
termination of the preceding year's ſhoot, each 
bunch conſiſting of numerous ſmall, wheel- 
ſhaped, concave, ſemi-quinquefid flowers; 


and the bunches being large, ſpreading, and 


very abundant, are exceeding conſpicuous ; 
but they emit a moſt difagreeable odour; are 
ſuccceded, in moſt of the forts, by large bunches 
of ripe berries. in autumn, which, although 
very unpalatable to eat, are in high eſtimation 
for making that well-known cordial liquor 


called Elder-wine, particularly che common 


Black-berried Elder; which ripen for that 
purpoſe in September and October, and 


ſhould be gathered accordingly as ſoon as 
full ripe. | 


merit of Elders in gardening may be 
Zana in 


both for uſe and ornament, rge 


iar ſingularity in its oval-cluſtered flowers and 
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With reſpect to the tree aud ſhrub kinds, 
the common Elder may be introduced occa- 
ſionally in foreſt- tree plantations, and as de- 
tached ſtandards, in any by- place, for the 
ſake of their berries, as before hinted; and all 
the ſorts may be employed to diverſify large 
ornamental plantations, diſpoſed, however, 
but —_— particularly the Common Elders, 
as their flowers fend forth a ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſcent, ſo ſhould be but ſparingly intro- 
duced near much frequented places ; however, 
the different varieties thereof may be difperſed 


in out-plantations ſo as to effect an agreeable 


diverſity ; but as to the Sambucus racemoſa 
and Canada Elder, they may be diſpoſed in 
any of the ſhrubbery compartments, more 
particularly the former, which will exhibit a 
conſpicuous fingularity in its mode of flower- 
ing and fruiting. 

And the Common Elder, being a very faſt 

wer, is often_ employed in forming out- 
ward hedges along ditch- ſides, or the tides or 
tops of banks, where it is neceſſary to form a 
hedge · fence as cheap and cxpeditionily as 
poſhble, which may be raiſed from cuttings 
of the ſtrong thoots of from one or two to five 
or ſix feet long, planted at once where the 
hedge is intended, a foot diſtance in the row; 
and from one to two feet deep in proportion 
to their length; but the ſhort and middling 
cuttings generally form the cloſeſt hedge from 
the bottom : — long cuttings are ſome- 
times uſed in r to form an immediate 
fence, which being arra chequer-ways 
will render the fence —_ and more im- 
mediately fencible againſt cattle. The hedges, 
raiſed by either method, if deſigned merely 
as a fence, ſhould be trained only to a mo- 
derate height, and kept cloſe and regular by 
an annual clipping: but ſome ſu theſe 
Elder hedges to grow up rough, in a natural 
growth, without any trimming, eſpecially at 
top, permitting them to branch out on each 
ſlide upward, in order to produce large crops 
of berries, either for private uſe or for ſale. 

As to the Dwarf Elder, it is ſometimes ad- 
mitted in gardens,” by way of variety, in the 
hexbaceous collection, and for medical uſe ; 
obſerving, as this. perennial multiplies ex- 
ceedingly by its creeping root, it mult be oc- 
caſionally trimmed at bottom to confine it 
within moderate limits. | 

In moſt of the ſpecies of Elder, the leaves 
and flowers impart a ftrong, diſagreeable, 
and almoſt nauſeous ſmell; eſpecially the 
common and dwarf Elder, in which the 
leaves and whole plant are fo very bitter 
that ſew animals will browſe upon them; 
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ſtrong a diſagreeable odour, 


count are ſometimes planted round granaries 
to drive away rats, and other vermin; and 
ſometimes large ſpreading branches of Elder, 
of both theſe forts in ſummer, when full of 
leaves, are drawn over fields of young tu 


they on that acc 


1 


juſt come up, when _—_ in danger of be- 
ing attacked by the fly, often ſo deſtructive to 
theſe crops, the elder leaves diffuſing their 
rank odour on the ground and young turneps, 
and the bitter efluvia remaining, has ſome- 
times a effect, in proving noxious to 
thoſe devouring inſets, as in ſome vn cue to 
prevent, or greatly check their general attack 
and depredations on the above young plants. 

The bark, buds, leaves, and flowers of the 
common Elder are uſed in medicine; the leaves 
are applied outwardly in fomentation to the 
piles, and ſwellings ; the flowers infuſed in 
whey are beneficial in diſorders of the ſkin ; 
and from the berries are prepared a ſpirit, a 
wine, and an oil, which promote urine, per- 
ſpiration and ſweat ; the juice of the dwarf 
Elder {Sambucus Ebulus) is recommended in 
dropſical diſorders ; and the berries are a gen- 
tle purge. 

Method of Propagation, &c. | 

All the tree and ſhrub Elders are propa- 
gated very expeditioufly by cuttings of the 
young yearling ſhoots, and may alſo be cafily 
raiſed from ſeed. | 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of Elder ſhoots, 
in lengths of from one or two to five or fix . 
feet, very readily grow, and may be planted 
in autumn, or any time in open weather, 
from October till ſpring, though the ſpring, in 
February or March, is rather the more proper 
ſeaſon for planting them; as when planted in 
autumn or winter, not having ſtruck root, 
are liable to be killed by rigorous froſt ; chul- - 
ing cuttings of the lait year's ſhoots, not thoſe 
that are green and ſucculent, but ſach as are 
become a little woody ; and for general plant- 
ing, cut them about fifteen or eighteen inches 
to two-feet lengths, or obſerving, that if they 
are deſigned for nurſery rows to train occa- 
ſionally for different purpoſes, cut them into 
ſhort lengths of about three joints, planting . 
them in rows two feet aſunder, each cutrin 
two parts of three in the ground: they wi 
readily emit. roots in the Foring: and ſhoor 


| ſtrongly at top in ſummer, training them for 


the purpoſes wanted, ſome to run up with a 
ſingle ſtem for ſtandards, others to form 
butby ſhrub-like plants, &c. and in a year or 
two they may be tranſplanted finally, if re- 
quired. | | Ys 

Or if intended to form an Elder -hedge, 
mmon Elder, of the above 


and the dwarf Elder in particular exhales ſo 


cuttings of the Co 


| 


6L2 length, 
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mon Black Elder-tree, and the Herbaceous 
Dwarf Elder; the other two are foreigners, 
one being from the ſouth of Europe, and the 


other of America; but are all hardy enough] be 


to grow here in any ſituation. 
| Tree and farub kinds. 

1. SAMBUCUS ira. 22 

Black-berried, or Common Elder-tree.) Riſes 
with a tree-like ſtem, branchingout nume- 
rouſly into a large ſpreading head, twenty feet 
high ; pinnated leaves, of two or three pair of 
oval lobes and an odd one; and large, cymoſe, 
kve-parted umbels of white flowers toward: 
the ends of the branches, ſucceeded by large 
bunches of black, and other different colour- 
ed bernes, in the varieties. 

Parieties.] Common Black-berried Elder- 
tree. White-berried Elder. Green-berried 
Elder. —Laciniated or Parſley-leave! Elder, 
having the foholes much laciniated, fo as to 
reſemble parſley- lea ves. Gold-ſtriped-leaved 


Eider. Silver-ſtriped Elder. — Silver-duſted 
Elder 


All theſe being varieties of Sambucus nigra. 


moſtly of a tree-like growth, and have, for 


the general part, five or ſeven-lobed leaves, 
and quinquepartite umbels of flowers and fruit; 


tze common Black-berricd Elder, however, is 


the moſt generally known variety, and the 
moſt commonly cultivated: ſometimes as ſtan- 
dards in plantations of other common hardy 
trees, but more frequently in forming outward 
hedges expeditiouſly, as being a very faſt 
grower ; likewiſe often in detached ſtandards in 
orchards and in hedge rows, &c. for the ſake 
of their berries for making of Elder-wine ; and 
all the varieties may alſo be employed for di- 
verſifying plantations : all the varieties make 
very krone ſhoots, full of a white pithy ſub- 
ſtance, but becomes woody as they advance 
in age, and the old wood becomes ſolid and 
very hard, fit for many purpoſes : all of which 
varieties will grow in any ſituation, and may 
be raiſed very expeditiouſly by cuttings of the 
year-old ſhoots, See the Propagation. 

The bark, buds, 2 flowers are 
uſed in medicine, being ſovereign in many 
diſorders. * 

And the ripe berries make an excellent cor- 
dial wine. | | 

2. SAMBUCUS racemeſa. 

| Racemous-flawering, Red-berried Elder.} 


| Riſes with a tree-like ſtem, branching ten or 


twelve feet high, having reddiſh-brown branches 
and buds ; pinnated leaves of ſix or ſeven oval 
deeply-iawed lobes, and compound, oval, race- 
mous cluſters of whitiſh flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by oval cluſters of red berries. 
This is a teſident of the mountainous parts 
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of the ſouth of Europe, and is retained in our 

rdens as a flowering ſhrub, having a pecu- 
tar ſingularity in its oval-cluſtered flowers and 
1 7 T0; 5 

. SAMBUCUS canadenſis. ; 

3833 Shrubby ae, Rie- with a ſhrub- 
by ſlem, branching eight or ten feet high, hav- 
ing reddiſh ſhoots; ſomewhat bipinnated leaves, 
= ternate below, compoled of five, ſeven, 
or nine oval lobes ; and towards the ends of 
the branches, cymoſe, quinquepartite umbels 
of flowers, ſucceeded by blackith red berries. 
Ferbaceous kinds. | 

4. SamBucus Ebulus. 

Herbaceous Elder, commonly called Dwarf 
Elder.) Hath a thick, creeping, tough, per- 
ennial root, ſpreading widely around; her- 
baceous, ſtrong, pithy, green ſtems three or 
four feet high ; large pinnated leaves, of from 
three or four to fix or ſeven pair of long, a- 
cute-pointed, indented lobes, with leafy ſti- 
pulæ, and large, cymoſe, three-parted unibels 
of white flowers, ſucceeded by black berries 
in PAP. 1 

is is a perennial, wild in 
England in hedges, banks, Nr but is 
admitted in ſome gardens for variety and me- 
dical uſes. | 3 

Fariety.] Laciniated-leaved, having the fo- 
lioles beautifully jagged into ſegmeats. 

All the ſorts of Eller are of the deciduous 
tribe, very __ and grow freely any where ; 
are generally free ſhooters, but particularly 
the 7 NESS Elder and varieties, which make 
remarkably ſtrong, jointed ſhoots, of ſeveral 
feet length, in one ſeaſon ; and they flower 
moſtly in ſummer, except the Racemoſe Elder, 
which generally begins flowering in April ; 
their modes of flowering being in cymoſe um- 
bels, and racemoſe cluſters, as in their reſpec- 
tive deſcriptions ; riſing generally towards the 
termination of the Gs year's ſhoot, each 
bunch conſiſting of numerous ſmall, wheel- 
ſhaped, concave, ſemi-quinquefid flowers; 
and the bunches being large, ſpreading, and 
very abundant, are 1 conſpicuous ; 
but they emit a moſt diſagreeable odour; are 
luccceded, in moſt of the forts, by large bunches 
of ripe berrics in autumn, which, although 
very unpalatable to eat, are in high eſtimation 
for making that well-known. cordial liquor 
called Elder-wine, particularly che common 
Black- berried Elder; which ripen for that 
purpoſe in September and Gftober. and 
ſhould be gathered accordingly as ſoon as 


fully ripe. 
The merit of Elders in gardening may be 


both for uſe and ornament, eſpecially in large 
grounds, | | 


Pn | With 


* 
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With reſpect to the tree and ſhrub kinds, 
the common Elder may be introduced occa- 
ſionally in foreſt- tree plantations, and as de- 
tached ſtandards, in any by- place, for the 
ſake of their berries; as before hinted; and all 
the ſorts may be-employed to diverſify large 
ornamental plantations, diſpoſed, however, 
but r particularly the Common Elders, 
as their flowers ſend forth a ſtrong diſagree- 


able ſcent, fo ſhould be but ſparingly intro- 
duced near much frequented places ; however, 


uem 
the different varieties thereof may be diſperſed 
in out- plantatious ſo as to effect an agreeable 
diverſity ; but as to the Sambucus racemoſa 
and Canada Elder, they may be diſpoſed in 
any of the ſhrubbery compartments, more 
particularly the former, which will exhibit a 
conſpicuous ſingularity in its mode of flower- 
ing and fruiting. 

And the Common Elder, being a very faſt 

wer, is often employed in forming out- 

ward hedges along ditch-ſides, or the ſides or 
tops of banks, where it is neceſſary to form a 
hedge-fence as: cheap and — fe rd as 
poſſible, which may be raiſed from cuttings 
of the ſtrong thoots of from one or two to five 
or ſix feet long, planted at once where the 
hedge is intended, a foot diſtance in the row; 
and from one to two feet deep in proportion 
to their length ; but the ſhort and middling 
cuttings generally form the cloſeſt hedge from 
the bottom: * long cuttings are ſome- 
times uſed in order to —— an immediate 
fence, which being arra chequer - ways 
will render the fence ſtronger, and moro — 
mediately fencible againſt cattle. The hedges, 
raiſed by either method, if deſigned merely 
as a fence, ſhould be trained only to a mo- 
derate height, and kept cloſe and regular by 
an annual clipping: but ſome ſu theſe 
Elder hedges to grow up rough, in a natural 
growth, without any trimming, eſpecially at 
top, permitting them to branch out on each 
ſide upward, m order to produce large crops 
of berries, either for private uſe or for ſale. 

As to the Dwarf Elder, it is ſometimes ad- 
mitted in gardens, by way of variety, in the 
hexbaceous collection, and for medical uſe ; 
obſerving, as this. perennial multiplies ex- 
ceedingly by its creeping root, it mult be oc- 
caſionally trimmed at bottom to confine it 
within moderate limits. | 

In moſt of the ſpecies of Elder, the leaves 
and flowers impart a ſtrong, diſagreeable, 
and almoſt nauſeous ſmell; eſpecially the 
common and dwarf. Elder, in which the 
leaves and whole plant are ſo very bitter 
that ſew animals will browſe upon them; 


| 


| SAM 
ſtrong a diſagreeable odour, they on that acs 


count are ſometimes planted round granaries 
to drive away rats, and other vermin ; and 
ſometimes large ſpreading branches of Elder, 
of both theſe forts in ſummer, when full of 
leaves, are drawn over fields of young turneps 
juſt come up, when thought in danger of be- 
ing attacked 5 the fly, often ſo deſtructive to 
theſe crops, the elder leaves diffuſing their 
rank odour on the ground and young turneps, 
and the bitter efluvia remaining, has ſome- 
times a good effect, in proving noxious to 
thoſe devouring inſects, as in ſome . to 
prevent, or greatly check their general attack 
and depredations on the above young plants. 
The bark, buds, leaves, and flowers of the 
common Elder are uſed in medicine; the leaves 
are apphed outwardly in fomentation to the 
piles, and ſwellings ; the flowers infuſed in 
whey are beneficial in diſorders of the ſkin ; 
and from the berries are prepared a ſpitit, a 
wane, and an oil, which promote urine, per- 
ſpiration and ſweat ; the juice of the dwarf 


- 


| Elder {Sambucus Ebulus) is recommended in 


dropſical diſorders ; and the berries are a gen- 
tle purge. | 
Method of Propagation, &c. | 

All the tree and ſhrub Elders are propa- + 
gated very expeditiouſly by cuttings of the 
young yearling ſhoots, and may alſo be cafily 
raiſed from ſeed. 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of Elder ſhoots, 
in lengths of from one or two to five or fix . 
feet, very readily grow, and may be planted 
in autumn, or any time in open weather, 
from October till ſpring, though the ſpring, in 
February or March, is rather the more proper 
ſeaſon for planting them ; as when planted in 
autumn or winter, not having ſtruck root, 
are liable to be killed by rigorous froſt ; chuſ- 
ing cuttings of the laſt year's ſhoots, not thoſe 
that are green and ſucculent, but ſuch as are 
become a little woody ; and for general plant- 
ing, cut them about fifteen or eighteen inches 
to two: feet lengths, or obſerving, that if they 
are deſigned for nurſery rows to train occa- 
ſionally for different purpoſes, cut them into 
ſhort lengths of about three joints, planting . 
them in rows two feet aſunder, each cutrin 
two parts of three in the ground: they v 
readily emit. roots in the Toring: and ſhoor 
ſtrongly at top in ſummer, training them for 
the purpoſes wanted, ſome to run up with a 
ſingle ſtem for ſtandards, others to form 
dulby ſurub-like plants, &c. and in a year or 
two they may be tranſplanted finally, if re- 
quired, _ 

Or if intended to form an Elder-hedge, 
cuttings of the Common Elder, of the above 


- 


and the dwarf Elder in particular exhales fo | 


6L2 length, 
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„may be at once, where the 
is } either in a ſingle or dou- 
ble row, about a foot aſunder. 

| But in ſome particular caſes, large cuttings 
of from a yard to five or fix feet long, or 
more, particularly of the -Common Elder, 
may be planted in any moiſt ſituation, or 
along ditch-fides, either ro form ſpreading 
ſtandards, as ſoon as ws; for er- 

of bernes, or to form a win 

— jately fencible, as it 4 — — 
caſe, planting the cuttings of this length half 
a yard deep, and ten or fifteen feet aſunder, 
for the ſtandards, and one foot apart for the 
hedge, arranged either flanting or chequer- 
ways, as before obſerved. 

The planting of all theſe cuttings may be 
performed either with a long iron-ſhod dibble, 
or, for the larger long ſets, make holes with 
au iron crow, or a large ſtake driven into the 

ound : or, ſometimes, in moiſt, ſoft, deep 
La, the ends of the cuttings being ſharpen-. 
ed, they may be thruſt into the 
proper depth, eſpecially the moderate-ſized 


cuttings. - 
By — This mode of propagating El- 
ders is not generally practiſed, ing 
much more expeditiouſly raiſed from cuttin 
as above; however, they may alſo be eaſily 
raiſed iu abundance from the ſeed or berries, 
ſown in autumn, in beds of common earth, 


half an inch deep, and managed as other nur- 


EY trees. 
ſcattered or felf-ſown ſeeds of theſe 
trees, falling any where accidentally, either 
on the ground, in the crevices of old walls, 
or hollow trees, grow without care or trou- 
ble. and produce young plants. 

The fourth ſort, Sambucus Ebulus, is pro- 
pagated very plenteouſly by parting the roots 


mn autumn. 


SAND, See Courosrs, EARTH, Loan, 


&c. 
SANGUINARIA, Puccoon. 
This genus affords, for our purpoſe, one 
low ous, flowering perennial for the 
rders, rifing with a low ſtalk, 


. 


flower bo 
crowned with octa- petalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria /Aonogynia. 

Charafters.] CATx, two oval concave 
leaves that fall away. CoroLLA, eight ob- 
long, obtuſe, ſpreading petals. STAMINA, 
many ſhort filaments, having fingle anther. 
P18TILLUM, an oblong compeetiod germen 
no ſtyle, but a thick, two-furrowed, perma- 
3 = rac gga 1 oo an oblong- 

iti ivalvu capſule, havi many 
roundiſh acute ſeeds. a IP 


| 


ground a | 


| 


| 


PisTILLUM, an oblon 


. 
; 
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SANGUINARTA canadenſis, | 
| Canada Sanguinaria, or Puccoon.) Hath 2 
tuberous fibrated root, crowned. with large, 
roundith, indented leaves, and low, flender; 
 leafleſs ſtalks, terminated each with one large, 
oQa-petalous, pure-white flower. | 
Varieties.) Single-flowered—Semi-double. 
flowered —Full-double-flowered. 4 
They are all perennial in root, but annual 
in ſtalk and leaves; the ſtalks riſing in the 
lpring, and flower in April, very ornamen- 


tal . | 

Al the varieties are hardy, ad proper to 
intermiꝭ with other low ſpring fe wers in the 
fronts of the borders and other compart- 
ments ; ſhould be planted in autumn, when 
the ſtalks and leaves are decayed, any time 
from Auguſt till October, planting” them 
about a foot, or fifteen or eighteen inches 
from the” edge of the border, and about two 
or three inches deep, and they will all lower 


in ſpring following. 

They are all eaſily pro parti 
the —4 in — hs 282 
ſtalks decay. 93 | EE 

The roots of all the varieties of theſe 
when broken aſunder, pour forth a bright- 
red or orange- coloured juice, with which, it 
s ſaid, the Canada Indians paint themſelves 
of thoſe colours. 17 
SANTOLINA, Lavender Cotton. 
This genus furniſhes low, under-ſhrubby 
ever-greeens, and herbaceous perennials, for 
ornamenting the pleaſure ground, and for 
medical uſe, garniſhed with very ſmall hoary 
leaves, ſimple and pinnated, in different ſpe- 
cies, and compound rayleſs flowers termi- 
nating the branches. | 


* 


Claſs and order, Syngeneſia | Palygamia 
22 ee | 
harafters,] CaLlvx, a hemiſpherical, 


imbricated, cup. CoROLLA, a com- 
pound uniform flower, confiſting of nume- 
rous hermaphrodite, tubulous, funnel- ſhaped 
florets. STAMINA, five fine hair-like fi- 
laments, and cylindric tubulous anthere. 
tetragonous ger- 
men, filiform ſtyle, two oblong, de- 
prefled, truncated ſtigmas. PericarPrum 
none; each floret is ſucceeded by one four- 
cornered ſeed, reſting on the common re- 


ceptacle. | 
ns SG 


, | hrubby and two are herbaceous ; all origi- 


n exotics from the ſouth of 


Europe, but 


TT Ot 008 thodkns vin. 
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ennials, compriſing ſome varieties, all dura- 
ble in root, ſtem, and bratiches, and retain 
their lea ves the year round, moſtly aſſuming 
a hoary-whitiſh appearance. IEA? 
1. SANTOLINA Came Cypariſſus. 
- Dwarf Cypreſs, or Common Lavender Cot- 
ton. ] Riſes wich a low, ſhrubby ſtem, very 
— buſhy, two or three feet high, 
very ly garniſhed with minutely ſmall, 
indented, hoary leaves, quadrifarious or ranged 
four ways; and the branches terminated by 
long ws, each ſupporting one com- 
pound yellow flower. 0 
2. SANTOLINA reſmarinifolia. 


Roſemary-l Lavender Cotton.) Riſes 


eaved 
with-a ſhrubby ſtem, branching numerouſly 
from one or two feet to a yard high, in differ- 
ent varieties, cloſely garniſhed with ſmall li- 
near hoary leaves; wath tuberculated margins, 
and the branches terminated by long pedun- 
culi, each ſuſtaining one compound pale-yel- 
low flower. px 1 RR | 
- Varieties of this.] Greater Roſemary-leaved 
Lavender Cotton, growing about a yard high 
Minor Roſemary-leaved Lavender Cotton, 
with blunt leaves growing 
-leaved—Villoſe hoary-leaved, with a 
flower. ] 
he above two ſhrubby Lavender Cottons, 
and varieties are retained in our gardens both 
as plants of ornament and for medicinal uſe, 
the leaves, flowers, and feeds bein 
particularly the firſt ſpecies. 
2 1 Herbateous Kinds. 
3. SANTOLINA anthemgides. 
Anthemis-leaved Lavender Cotton.) Hath 


* 


fibrous perennial roots, herbaceous, very] 


branchy, hairy ſtalks, eight or ten inches 

high; bipinnated, many-parted downy leaves 

like thoſe- of chamomile, and the branches 

terminated by long pedunculi, each ſuſtaining 

one compound yellow flower. —_ 
4+ SANTOLINA alpine. 

Alpine Lavender Cotton.) Hath fibry per- 
ennial roots, herbaceous unbranching ſtalks 
eight or ten inches high, bipinnated grey 
leaves, and peduncuh terminated- by one yel- 
1% . 

The two ſhrubby ſpecies and varieties, be- 
ing hardy, low, buſhy evergreens, are proper 
ornamental plants for adorning borders, and 
the fronts of ſmall ſhrubbery compartments, 
where, with their hoary, and lighter and 
darker-green leaves, in different varieties, they 
will cndidi an agreeable variety. Some may 
alſo. be potted, to move occaſionally, to em- 
belliſh any particular compartment in aſſem- 


he herbaceous kinds being alſo hardy, are 


The ſpecies are, 


' 


SAP 
likewiſe employed occaſionally to cauſe va- 
riety in the pleaſure ground. Eat tet 
Method of Propagation. © 

The ſhrubby kinds are propagated the moſt 
expeditiouſly by flips or cuttings of the young 
ſhoots, and may alſo be raiſed from ſecds. 

By Slips or Cuttings.—In ſpring, or early 
in ſummer, ſlip or cut off a quantity of the 
laſt year's ſhoots, five or fix inches long, clear 
away all the lower leaves, then plant them in 
any ſhady border in rows half a foot aſunder, 
water them _—_— and repeat it in dry wea- 
ther, and they will root freely and form tole- 
rable plants by autumn, when, or in the fol- 
lowing fpring, they may be tranſplanted with 
balls, in wider nurſery- rows, &c. or ſome of 
the largeſt where they are finally to remain. 


* 


By Seed, —Sow it in the ſpring; in a bed of 


in cluſters— Dark- 


- n | 


light earth, either in ſhallow drills or all over 
the ſurface, covering it a moderate depth; 
they will grow the ſame year, and towards 
autumn, or in the next ſpring, prick them out 
half a foot aſunder, and after having a year's 
growth they muſt be tranſplanted to wider 
The two herbaceous kinds are propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn, and by ſeed in 
the ſpring, ſfown'in any common earth, and 
raked in; and when the ſeedlings are a little 
advanced in growth plant them out. | 
SAPINDUS, Soap-berry Tree. 
It confiſts of tree-like, ſhrubby, and other 
tender exotics of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
retained liere in our ſtove collections, adorned 
with winged and trifohate leaves, and ſpikes 
of ſmall, quadripetalens flowers. PROS 
Claſs and order, Ocrandria Trigynia. 
 Charatters.] CaLyx, a four-leaved ſpread- 
ing cup, each leaf is ovate, plane, ſpreading, 
and coloured. CoROLLA, four ovate ungui- 
culace petals, with four oblong, concave, erect 


- 


leaves for the nectarium, inſerted in the baſe 


of the petals. STAMINA, eight filaments with 
cordate, erect antheræ. PrsTILLUM, a tri- 
lobate germen, with. three ſhort ſtyles, and 
blunt, {imple ſtigmas. PerIcaRrPIUM, three 
fleſhy, ventricoſe, variated capſules, joined to- 
gether, containing one, two, or three nuts. 


1. SAPINDUS Saponaria. © | 
Common Indian Soap berry tree. ] Riſes with 
a woody ſtem, where it is a native, to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet, 1 out 
many branches, garniſhed with winged lance- 
olate leaves: the flowers which are ſmall and 
white, come out in loofe ſpikes at the ends of 
the branches, and are fucceeded by round fa- 
ponaceous berries. © | 


2. SAPINDUS rigidus. 


of 


Rigid 


rr 1 


. —_ TT 


into the hot-bed,. and by degrees; in- 
. 


SAP 


Rigid Aft-icaved Soap-berry Tree] Riſes 
4X27 GI feet high with ſtrong woody 


branches, garniſhed with avate-oblo winged 
leaves; the flowers come out in ſpikes from 
the ends of the branches, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmooth bert ies. 


- SaPIxDUs.trifcliatas..” | - I” 
rifoliate Malabar Sapindus.} With leaves 
compoſed of three folioless/- 1 F 
4. SAPINDUS nende. | ' 
Chineſe jagged-leaved Sapindus.] With pin- 
nated leaves, having the ſolioles jagged. 
_ The propagation of thele plants 1551 ſeeds 
ſown. in pots, and plunged in a hot 
in the ſpting; the 


| air; and En ren 
plunged in the bark-bed in the love, an 
manages other plants of the woody | 
'The 


NARIA, Soap-wort. | 
plants are herbaceous perennials and 
annuals, of hardy temperature, ſome of the 
former being culuvated as flowering plants for 
variety, &c, producing annual ſtalks two or 
three feet high, terminated by bunches of pen- 
tapetalous flowers. | | 


. Claſs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

. ChareFers.] CALYx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, quinguedented and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA, five petals, narrow and angular be- 


low, . and broad, obtuſe, and plane above. 


STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped filaments, inferted | 


y into the ungues or, tails of the pe- 
tals, having long incumbent antheræ. Pis- 
TILEUM,acC 2 tmen, two parallel ſtyles 
crowned with acute iligmas. P&RICARPIUM, 
a cylindric, covered, unilocular capſule, hay- 
ing many ſmall ſeeds. 0 

"There are ſeveral ſpecies, one of which only 
is common to the Englith gardens, viz. 

 SAPONARIA. officinalis. „ert rh 

Commen Scap-wort.] Hach a creeping, very 
ſpreading, , perennial root, upright. jointed 
ſtalks, two teet high or more, garniſhed with 
oval-lanceolate oppoſite leaves, and the ſtalks 
terminated by umbel-like bunches of purpliſh 
flowers... -. -_, 92 | 

Varicties.] Common Logs Een Soap- 
wort—Double-flowered — Hybrid Soap-wort 
with concave leaves. > nk. Jang 

This. ſpecies grows wild in England, but 
is ſometimes retained in gardens for varicty, 
particularly the Double-flowered and Hybrid 
concave-leaved fort; they all ſucceed in an 
common ſoil, are d in root, Whi 


* 


MINA, numerous 
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The root and leaves are uſed in medicine: 
land the leaves were formally uſed inſtead of 
Soap, and by being boiled in water afford a 
{ſoap-like froth, proper for waſhing cloaths 
thence the name Soap- wort. 5 
Theſe plants are eaſily. propagated by part- 
ing the roots, any time in open weather, from 
autumn till ſpring. Fog: Fin 
SARRACENA. Side - ſaddle Flower. 
A genus conſiſting principally of herbace- 
us perennials, admired for the fingularity of 
their leaves and flowers; they rifing with nu- 
erous large leaves of a ſingular conſtruction, 


early [pitcher-ſhaped, and hollow, and upright talks, 
plants ſoon ariſe, and decorated at top with large pentapetalous, in- 
may be tranſplanted into fingle pots, and re- flexed, purple and — 


w. flowers, placed 

Y. * SHOTS ei 0 St 104241 2 
is and order, Pelyandria Managynia. 
. Cheratters.), CALYX, à double perian- 
thium, the lower one compoſed of three fmall 
oval deciduous leaves, and the upper one of 
five large coloured leaves, which alſo fade. 
away and fall of. CorRoLLa, five oval in- 
flexed petals, Ing oval-oblong claws. STA- 
mall filaments, topped with 
ſiumple antheræ. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh ger- 
men, very ſhort cy lindric {tyle, crowned with 
a clavated, peltated, pentangular ſtigma, co- 
ering the Rr. — 5 4 PLUM, a round- 
| uelocular capſule containing man 
— pointed ſeeds. | [9 S3GE:! - 
The ſpecies for our purpoſe are, 
1. SARRACENA purpurea. dt ' 
Purple Sarracena.] Hath a fibrous, deep- 
ſtriking root, ſending up many pitcher-ſhaped, 
firm leaves, riſing from a ſmall baſe, widening 
gradually in an erect poſition, ſo as to con- 
tain. à quantity of water; and from the root 
an upright, round, naked flower-ſtem, half a 
E high, adorned at top with ſingly- placed, 

rge fine purple flowers, hanging in a droop- 
ing poſture ; appearing in June, and ſometimes 
fucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. + 
2. SARRACENA flava. 832 
Yellow Sarraceng.] Hath a fibrous root as 
the former, ſending up numerous hollow leaves, 
ſtandi r widening to the top, 
a yard high, and upright naked ſtalks, termi- 
nated by fingly-placed, yellow flowers, ap- 
ring in June or July. - % 
. Fariwty.} Wich greeniſh flowers. | 
Boch theſe ſpecies of Sarracena-are natives 
of North America, reſidents of moiſt boggy 
places; and in this country ſhould have a 
ſomewhat ſimilar ſituation, either in a bed, 
border, or pots; but ſhould he guarded againit 


ſevere froſt for their protection 


They are propagated by ſeed, and by ol | 
ſets of the roots, th with no great cer- 


ſend up ſtalks annually in the ſpring, and 
flower in July, continuing in ſucceſhon till 
September. e | 


rainty 


8A 
tainty of ſucceſs in this country 


plants are occaſionally procured from Ame- 
rica; and are kept in moſt: of the principal 
nurſ rounds. „ TION | 
SATUREIA. Savory. An 
This genus is compoſed of low, under- 
ſhrubby, and herbaceous aromatic perennials 
and annuals, for the kitchen-garden, pleaſure 
round, and green houſe, ornamented with 
U narrow leaves, and ſmall monopetalous 
ringent flowers at the ſides and termination of 
the branches. „ SPI 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 
Charafers.] CALVx is monophyllous, 
ere, tubulous, ſtriated, five-pa at top, 
and permanent. 
and ringent, with a cylindric tube, and Jabi- 
ated, having the upper lip acutely emarginated, 
and the under lip three- parted-. STAMINA, 
two long and two ſhort filaments, crowned 
with connivent antherz. PisSTILLUM, a 
quadrifid germen, a briſtly ſtyle, having two 
briſtly ſtigmas. PEeRICARPIUM, none: four 
roundiſh naked ſeeds lodged in the permanent 


There are eight or nine ſpecies; the fol- 
lowing fix of which are the forts principally 
known in our gardens, being all exotics from 
different countries; three of which are hardy, 
and the others tender, requiring ſhelter of a 

green-houſe in winter. | 

HEH. Hardy Kids. 
Conſiſt of three ipecies; two low, under- 
ſhrubby, and herbaceous perennials, and one 
annual; all of the aromatic tribe; two of 
which, Winter Savory and Summer Savory, 
are eminent pot herbs for the kitchen-garden, 
and for medical uſe. 

1. SATUREIA montana. {Perenmal.) 

Mountain, or common Winter Savory.) Riſes 


7 


,i fo that the, 


CoroLLA'is monopetalous | 


SAT 


 ferousleaves, and from the ſides of the branches 
pale-red flowers, two on each peduncle. 

This is a choice aromatic annual pot-herb 
for the kitchen-garden. N 
0 085 Green-houſe Kinds. ASS, 

They conſiſt of three low, under-ſhrubby, 
ever-green, aromatic perennials, exotics from 
warm countries, and require ſhelter in winter. 

4. SATUREIA Fuliana. © . 

St. Fuliarn's whorled Savory.) Riſes with 
erect, ſlender, ligneous ſtalks, branching mo- 
3 nine or ten inches high; narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, finely-ſcented leaves, and ſmall 
white flowers, in whorled bunches, round the 
branches. 

I. SATURETA Thymbra. © 

(Legitimate Thymbra)—or Hiſpid-whorled 
Savory.] Riſes with ſhrubby ſtems, branching 
about two feet high; oblong, acute, odori- 
ferous leaves, and reddiſh flowers, in thick 
hiſpid whorls round the branches. | 

6. SATUREIA capitata. 

Capitated Savory.) Riſes with ſhrubby, flen- 
der ſtalks, branching eight or nine inches 
high; narrow, carinated, punQated, ciliated 
leaves; and the branches terminated by capi- 
tated ſpikes of white flowers. | 

All theſe fix ſpecies of Savory are of low, 
buſhy growth ; moſtly evergreen except the 
hortenſis; and flower in June and July; the 
flowers are ſmall, and each formed of one 
_—_ petal, and in fome forts are ſucceeded 
by feeds in our gardens, particularly the Win- 
ter and Summer Savory. 
With reſpect to the three hardy ſpecies, the 
two frſt are perennial, and the third is an- 
nual; are all hardy enough to ſucceed in the 
open ground; the firft and third fort merit 
culture in every kitchen-garden, as aromatic 
pot-herbs and as medical plants; and all the 


| 


| 


with a low, under-thrubby ſtem, branching | three ſorts may alſo be employed to diverſify 


numerouſly about a foot high; cloſely gar- 
niſhed with ſmall linear-lanceolate leaves, ma- 
ny together at the joints; and at the ſides of 
tte branches, ſhort, forked peduncles, ſup- 
porting ſmall whitiſh-red flowers. 

This is a fine aromatic perennial, durable 
in roct, ſtem, and branches, and continues in 
leaf the year round. 

2. SATUREIA Virginiana. 

Virginian Savory.] Riſes with upright, ſtiff, 
angular ſtaiks, branching a foot and half high; 
ſmall ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, ſtiff leaves, ſcent- 
ed like penny- royal; and the branches termi- 
nated by white flowers in round heads. 

3. SATUREIA Herten. ( Annual.) 

; Garden. or Summer Savory. ] Riſes with up- 
right lender ſtalks, branching by pairs a foot or 


Perennial.) 


| 


the compartments of the pleaſure garden, &c. 
allowing them generally a dry foil. | 
And the tender kinds, requiring ſhelter from 
froſt, muſt be kept in pots, and placed among 
the green-houſe exotics, where they will in- 
| creaſe the variety, mana ng them as other 
ſhrubby exotics of that collection. | 
Method of Propagation for all the Sorts. 
The three hardy forts are propagated, ſome 
by ſeed, and the two perennials alſo by ſlips 
or cuttings of the branches, and by parting 
the roots. | FE 
By Seed. —The Winter and Summer Savo- 
furniſh plenty of ſeed annually in autumn, 


by which they may be raiſed in abundance, 


ſown in the open ground in ſpring ; for which, 


in the latter end of March, or m April, dig a 


more high ; narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff, odori- 


bed or border of light rich earth, and ſow — 


SAT | $AT 
ſeri thereon moderately thick,, and rake them | wards autumn, . tranſplant them in ſeparate 


in evenly, they will ſoon come up; being pots. u ert | Toy 
then er — — occaſional weeding; — As cheſe kinds are aptto dwindle off in three 
if the plants ate any where too much crowded, | or four yur it is therefore proper to conti- 
chin them moderately, and they may either nue raifing a freſh ſupply of new plants ac- 
remain where ſown, thinmng to ſmall | cordin ly. | | | „ 
diſtances, or may be trauſplamed. SAT RIUM, Satyrion, or Lizard Flower, 
Obſerve, however, of the Winter Savory, | A genus of bulbous-rooted, hardy flower- 
that when the ſcedlings are about two or three | ing perennials, ſending up annually leaves and 
inches high, it is eligible to plant out a quan- fluwer-ſtems, which are terminated by ſpikes 
tity of the ſtrongeſt, in moiſt weather, in nur- | of pentapetalous, nectatiſerous flowers. 
ſery-rows ſix inches aſunder, to remain till} Clats and order, Gynandria Diandria. 
September or ſpring following, then to be] Characters. ] Calyx, a vague ſpatha, pro- 
tranſplanted with balls where they are final-| truding a fimple ſpadix of flowers, without 
ly to remain, in rows a foot aſunder. | perianthiurns. - CorRoLLA, five ovate-oblong 
But the annual or Summer Savory may ei- petals, three of them exterior, and two inte- 
ther be ſown in {mall drills, fix iaches aſunder | rior, rite upward and meet, and a monophyl- 
to remain, or broad-caſt and raked in lightly, | lous nectarium, between the diviſions of the 
and thinning the plants tix inches diſtance ; or | petals, having à thort upper lip, the under 
when two inches high, a quantity may be plane, pendulous, amd ſerotiſorm. STAMINA, 
pricked out in beds, in rows. the above di-| two thort gynandrious filaments; and obovate 
ſtznce ; in eicher caſe the plants will become} antheræ. 2 an oblong contorted 
uleful n Jug or July until winter, when they} germen, below the flower, the ſtyle is connect- 
will totally perich. | ed with the upper lip of the nectarium, and 
Or, when deſigned to have the Winter or} comprefſed obtuſe ſtigmmata. PerIcarPLIUM, 
Summer Savory remain where ſown, the feeds} an oblong; three-keeled, trivalvate, one-ceiled 
may be ſown in ſhallow drills, either in beds capſule, containing many ſmall ſcobiform ſeeds. 
or along the edge of any bed or border by way] This genus hath a great affinity to the Or- 
of an edging. | chis, See Orcnts. . | 
By Slips, &c.—Tn the ſpring or early part} The (pecies for vur purpoſe are, 
of ſummer, the common Winter Savory may} 1. SATYRIUM Arircimmn. ; | 
be increaſed plentifully by flips or cuttings off Sinking Lizard Satyrion.] Hath a ſolid un- 
the young ſhoots or branches, which very divi.ied todt, the ſtem Ties eighteen inches 
freely take root; therefore, flip or cut off a | high, garniſhed with lanceolate leaves, hve 
quantity of young ſhoots fave or ſix inches long, inches long; the flowers which come out in a 
plant them with à dibble in any ſhady border in| ſpike on the upper part of the ſtalk, are of a 
rows lix inches aſunder, giving occaſional wa- | dirty white, with linear ſtreaks, and ſpots of a 
terings, and they will be well rooted by Septem- brown colour, with the lip of the nectarium tri- 
ber, when they may be tranſplanted with balls fid, and the middle ſegment linear andend- bitten. 
where wanted; thoſe tor the kitchen-garden 2. SAryRIUM viride. £1 
plant in rowsa foot aſunder, or may be planted] Green, Frog  Satyrion, or Orchis.] Hath « 
in rows along the edge of any burder, or other | pal nate, bulbous root, the ſtem riſes about a 
compartment, by way. of an edging, as before ſoot high, the lower part of which is garniſhed 
obſerved of the ſeedlings. with oblong obtuſe leaves, about three inches 
By parting the Roots. — The above, and the] long; the | which termiuate che ſtems 
Virgiman Savory, in particular, may he propa- | come out ia a long flender ſpike, and are lar 
gated in plein by parting the roots in auwumn} yellowiſh-green, with ſome purple, and the 
or ſpring. lip of the nectarium divided into three linear 
The three tender kinds are very eaſily pro-] parts, the middle one being obſolete. + | 
ted by flips or cuttings in May, June, or | This ſpecies grows on dry paſtures and chalk 
Joly, chuſing ſome of the moſt rubult young | hills in ſevetal parts of England. 
ſide-hoots, ne. or cutting them off, . and - SATYRIUM albidum. 
plant them in pois, feveral in cach, which, it ite Satyrion.] Hath numerous cylindric 
plunged in a hot-bed, will greatly facilitate ſ roots joined together, with a ſtalk rifing eight 
their rooting, or, in default thereof, place them | inches high, with the lower part garnif 
under a frame and lights, or hand- glaſſes, ſhad-J with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, three inches long; 
ns them from the tun, and give water, they | the flalk is terminated by a thick ſpike of a 
1 will ſoon thow ſigus of growth, when let hem whitith colour, with the lip of the nectatium 
| | enjoy the free air, and, when well rooted, io · I wifid-acute, the middle ſegment being paged. 
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All the Satyrions are TW SPOT dur- 


able r00: 3, but annual in leaves and Lowers; 
chey grow ſpontaneouſly. in many parts of this 
Kingdom, and are kept 1 in curious nn 
variety: 

They are propagated ho 604. and off.ſets 
m their roots, in like enger to the Or⸗ 
* See Ogents. | | 
' SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage. 

This genus © A, Sarge many dandy and| 
moderate-growing, hardy, herbaceous peren- | 
nials, i principally for ornament and variety; 
ſeveral of which producing ornamental flow-. 
ers, are Þ for the decoration of the plea - 
ſure- * moſtly with annual ſtalks, 
ſome a foot high or more, others not ſo much, 
adorned with ſmall lobated and entire leaves, 
and | terminated . with ſmall ene 
fowers. 

Claſs and order, W 5 4 ö 

Claracters.] CALxx is ſhort, — 
a five-parted, and permanent. CoRoL- 
LA, five patent petals. STAMINA, ten awl- 
ſhaped filaments, - with © roundiſh antheræ. 
Pi$TILLUM, a roundiſh acuminated germen, 
two ſhort ſtyles,” and obtuſe ſtigmas. PER1- 

 CARPIUM, an oval, biroſtrated, or rwo-beak- 
ed, unilocular capſule, containing numerous 
ſmall ſeeds. 

There are upwards of thirty 3 of this 
us, but not more than ſeven or: eight that] i 
eſteemed for general culture, 2 are 

conſidered generally as flowery plants, for va- 
in the — as aforeſaid. 
Ae principal ſpecies are, 

1. SAXIFRAGA granulata. 

Granulous rooted, or Common — _ 

age.] Hath a ulous ial root, being 
— of numerous 3 ſmall tuberous na 
like grains of corn, crowned with many ſmall, 
ki ſhaped, lobated leaves, upri pright r 
ſtalks, a foot high ; garniſhed alſo with kid. 
ney-ſhaped leaves, 2 terminated by tufted 
dunches of numerous white flowers. 
Varieties. ] Common Single-flowered of the 
meadows— . of the gardens, 


8 he 6 Kc and May, which, 


when in large tufts, as. many ſtalks riſe cloſe 
together, they make a very ornamental ap- 
pearance, eee the Double-flowered 
variety, and may be diſpoſed both in patches 
towards the fronts of borders, and in pots. 

2. SAXIFRAGA Cotyledon. 

Cotyledon Saxifrage, with a 33 and 
* branching flalk. | a thick, fi- 

ted, perennial root, * Ji tongue. 
ſhaped, cantlaginous-lawed leaves, in an ag- 
gregate clulter like houſe · leck, an upright pa- 


l 


* 


; 


: 


| 


crowned with narrow trifid leaves, many 
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nieulated branching ſtalk; a ſoot or more h 
1aving all the branches terminated by 
of whyte flowers. 45 

Varieties." 9 Panicalaiel Qeihloden 
Saxifrag vramidal Saxifrage, branching 
almoſt from the bottom a fobt and half high, 
with the branches diminiſhing gradually in 
length npward. and all of them terminated by 
ipreading white fowees ; the Mr e 9 


2 beautiful pyramid. 
al, * 


75 8 8 on re cra 
ge-leaved; Sax: Hach 
a fibrated perennial root, er _ tuft 
of large, 1 leaves, ſlightly crenated, 
and upright | ks, riſing a foot high; termi- 
nated by a large panicle of pu e flowers, 
very ornamental in April and May. 3 
4. SAxtrxAGA wmbroſa. | 
| Umbreje Saxifrage, \commonty called Londed 
Pride or None - ſo-pretty.] Hath a fibrated per- 
ennial root, crowned with ob- oval nearly re- 
tuſed leaves in circular heads, having cartila- 
crenated margins; and u . fem 5 
r, naked, — ſtalks a 8 or more 
high, terminated, by panicles of whitiſh 
_ ſpotted with red, _—_ alſs red 
piſtils 
This is an old inhabitant of our genius, 
and was formerly planted for edgings, though 
it is rather improper for that purpoſe; but be- 
ng diſpoſed in tufts about the NT" it will 
2 proper variety. wy | 
5. SAXIFRAGA hypnoides. | 
Cuſtion Saxifrage, commonly called Lady's 
Cufhion.) Hath a fibrated perennial root; 


— 
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trailing ſpreading ſhoots, iſhed with en- 
tire and tri id ves, and upright, almoſt 
naked ſtalks, but a few inches high, termi- 
nated by ſmall bunches of whitiſh flowers. 

The trailing ſhoots and leaves of this plant 
| forming a cloſe roundiſh bunch like the ſhape 
of a ion or pillow, hence it is commonly 
called Lady's Cuſhion. 

6. SAXIFRAGA pundata, 

Spotted Saxifrage.] Hath a fibrous peren- 
nial root, crowned with roundiſh indented 
leaves, in a circular cluſter, on long foot-ſtalks, 
and upright, flender, naked ſtalks, a. foot 
high, terminated by panicles of white flowers 
ſpotted with red punctures. | 

„ SAXIFRAGA hirſuta. 


Hairy Saxifrage.] Hath a fibrous perennial 


root, crowned with heart-ſhaped-oval retuſe 
leaves, with cartilaginous crenated edges, and 
hairy leafleſs ſtalks, near a foot high, termi- 
nated by panicles of white flowers, AP a 
few red ſpots. * 


8. SAXIFRAGA ar menteſa. 
6 M 


_ _ ledon Pyramidal — both of which 
- demand fingu 


 tiply very faſt by fide off-ſets. from the root and | 


the ſpring, flowering, in the different forts, 


wo 
= "TE" 


er- or Sheot-bearing ry Strewberry | | 
ath a fibrous,” perennial} root, 


ſending Ro runners, as the. ſtrawberry'; the 
leaves ariſe from the root upon red foot-ſtalks, 

they are roundiſh, Qlightly crenated, and plea- | 
ſantly variegated, the ſtalk rites about a foot | 
high, — — -pedicles, ſuſtaĩu- 
ing each a neCtarious flower with five petals; 

che three upper ones are fmall and ſpotted with 
red, the two lower ones ate very long, ſpear- 
9 and of a my pgs ä 


ing a native of China, re- 
A rear Me mr mote 
The firſt 11 all hardy peren- 


nials, generally confidered as flowery plants ; 
bur the firſt three or four: ſorts are the moſt 
commonly cultivated, and have the greateſt 
merit as 4 Ark 3 however, 11 —4 
ſorts may be va and diſ- 
in 4 3 E 


ders, &c. and the firſt and ſecond ſort are 
alſo often planted in pots to move to 1 
occaſionally, ry the 
lous Do White — and the Cope 


lar attention for their ornamen- 
tal flowers. 


are all durable in root, and n 
alſo retain their leaves all die year ; the Gra- 
nulous Saxifrage, however, is deciduous, and 
all the ſorts produce flower-ſtalks annually in 


from wwe till _ the firit ſpecies and va- 


flower in 2 and 
All the — bs  ealaby 
Bip road = een V fur- |- 


niſh abundantly. 

The firſt ſort berker —— by it its 
granulous roots; which, towards autumn, 
when their ſtalks and lea ves decay, may be di- 
vided, not too ſmall, but im little — and 
let them be planted again directly, ſome in the 
open borders, & c. and ſome in pots, forming 
2 ſmall hollow in the carth an inch deep, in 
which depofit the bunch of roots, covering 
them the fame: depth with earth; and being 
mus planted in bunches, they will ſend up ſe- 
veral ſtalks ma cluſter together, and exhibit a 
large cafrof flowers. 
he ſecond, third; aud fourth ſpecics mul - 


or crewn. of the plant, each furniſhed 
with roots, which ay ay beparted or ſeparated 
in autumn, or car the ſpring, and planted 
where they are finally: — remain, obſerving to 
plant forme of the don pyramidal fort in 
pots, and the er in patches towards * 
inde. and 8 r 


% 
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The other n are alſo -propageted 
by off-ſets, and parting the roots, in autumn 
or ſpring, and the eighth. i un propageted. 


by its runners. | 

SCABIOSA, Scabjous, 

- This genus ot plants conſiſts of herbaceous: 
annuals, biennials, and perenmals, for'-orua- 
ment and variety in the pleaſure-ground,, and 
ſhrubby perennials ſor the greeu - ſe, gar- 
nifhed with leaves of different ſorms in the dif- 
terent pony and terminated: with numerous 
— — ag heads of flowers, each head 
many ſinall n Wan in 
one one general calyx. | 
| aſs and order, Tetrandria; as. 

| CharaFers.) CaLvx; a ſpreading, many- 
leaved, cup, containing many florets, 
each floret having a double calyx. - CoRoL- 
LA, the general ſſower a round aggregate of 
many florets ; each floret of the. aggregate is 
— tubulous, and cut into four or 
five parts at top. STANINA, four awhſbapel 
- | filaments im each floret, having oblong incum - 
bentantherm. PisrLU N, a germen under 
each floret, and a flender ſtyle, crowned wult 
an obtuſe, obliquely.emarginated ſtigma. — 
 FRICARPSUM, none}: a Paging — 
Commun Ss = 
lyx, and reſting on a 
tacle. 18 75 


Wet 


There are many — 3 of Sea 
bioſa'; a. few onlx are in eſteem for 
culture, as: plants of ornatent 
and conſiſti 0 ten ha hardy herba - 
ceous [ biennnials. and perennials; and 
four hrubb exoties for the -greenchauſe.. : 

ard herbaceous Nn, 


1. [This head. comprebends forme retarkably 
flowery. annuals and biennials, and ſeveral 
perennials, riſing with ups ightbilanchy. ems, 
two or three: ſcet high or more, garniſhed 
with; leaves below, and numerous flowers at 
top; "obſerving, the firſt two are-annvals, the 
reſt perennial ; but the annual kinds are the 
moſt generally known, and cultipzated as or- 
een ιννj,ʒ6 -in 
1. SCABLOSA at pre Armeal-Biex: 
nia. 3 12 n 9 " e 

D le Indian Scabiaus. I Hach a fi- 
brous * root, 2 — a 
large tuſt of oblong leaves, varioufl 

cut on the and oſten into 
and upright. ſtemæ, branching int ſepmen _ 
every ſide, three feet high or moo; and trom 
the fides.and-ends. of the: branches, numerous 
mg ind 06 _ other coloured flowers, iu 
varicties, all. quehd ret» and 

nnn 9671 7 15 


Varieties.) Common Dark-puzple: Scabjous 


N 
; 


— Pale 


| _ "VERT 
— pale - purple . flowered —Retfowered — 


_ White-flowered=< Black-fiewered=—Hen and 


 OChickenlowered, having ſeveral ſmall'flow- 
ers atifing' from the 'Gdes of the main on? 
Striped flowered; Re; 1 1 of nm 1D 
"They all flower in June, continuing in 
plentifal ſocceſſion till September, forming 
a very ornamental appearance, and are ſuc- 
-ceeded by abundance of ripe feeds in au- 
r d 
All che varieties of this ſpecies are ve 


hardy; and may be conſidered both as annuals 


and biennials; for, being raiſed from ſeed for- 
ward in the fpring, they will run up to ſtalk 


and flower the fame year, and generally pe-| g 


Tiſh the following winter; but if not ſown 


| 8 8c AROSA furci/e; | (Perennial.) 1 


Devil's Bit (Mor ſus Diaboli), or Nos | 
bitten Scabions.] Hath a thick, /hort, down- 
right root, terminated abruptly as if bit off, 


| crowned with oval-ſpear-{haped, entire leaves; 


apright lingle ſtalks: two feet high, with the 
branches growing near, and terminated by 
1 eee with equal quadrifid florets. 
is grows naturally in England, &cc. in 
6. SCABIOSA alpina.”' (Perehmial.) 
Alpine Blue Scabiam.] Hath a ſtrong, fi- 
brous, perennial root, ſending up feverai 
ſtrong ſtems, branching four or five feet highs 
armihed with pinnated leaves of four or five 
pair of ſprar-ſhaped ſawed lobes; and from 


till ſummer, they: produce only leaves that the upper parts, vhitiſn- yellow drooping flow- 


year, increafe' in ſtrength, and remain vigo- 
Tous till fpring following, when- they will 


ſhoot up vigorouſly into very ſtrong branch; 


ſtems, and produce an amazing quantity of 
flowers from June till autumn, and furniſli 
plenty of frets, then totally periſh root and 
ſtem towards winter, ſo that a freſh ſupply | 
"muſt be annually raifed from ſeed both as an- 
nua and biene nn nh 
2. SCABIOSA fellatau. (Aumal- Biennial.) 
Starry Spaniſh Stabious.) Hath a fibrous 


ers, having quadrifid equal florets. 
7. SCABIOSA argenten. (Perennial.) 
Stlvery Oriental Srabious.] Riſes with low 
fender ſtems, dividing into ſpreading branches, 
pmnated tilvery- white leaves, with ipear-ſhap- 
ed lobes, and the branches terniinated by long, 
naked, imooth peduncles, ſuſtaining ſmall 
pale flowers with quinquefid florets. 
8. SCAPIOSA graminfalia. Perennial.) 
© Grafs-leaved Siluery Scabions of the Helve- 
tion Mountaim.] Hath a fibrous perennial 


annual-biennis} root, crowned with oblong root, ſending up herbaceous ſtalks half a yard 


leaves, variouſly cut on the edges, and up- 


right ſtems branching numerouſly about a yard lanceolate, entire, filvery leaves; and the up- 


High, garniſhed with oblong, finely cut leaves. 
and the upper part ſupporting numerous pur- 
ple flowers compoſed of quinquefid ftar-ſhaped | 
355 with roandiſh receptacles, flowering in 
July. eee e INT | 

* Varieties. "Greater ja pged-lexved—Minor 
Jjagged-leaved—Red-purple-flowered— White 


flowered. | 


This ſpecies and varieties may alſo be 'p 


high, garniſhed below with very narrow, 


per part ſupporting pale-blue flowers, having 
quadrifid florets} © | | 
9. 'SCABIOSA gramontia. (Perennial. } 
Gramentian Cut-leaved Scadinus.} Having 
the ſtem leaves bipinnated, cut thread form, 
ſhort calyx, and the florets five-cleft. 
10. SCABIOSA leucantha. / Perennial.) 
N lite florbered Narbonne Scabious.] Having 
innatifid leaves; calyx ſcales ovate-obtuſe, 


treated both as annuals and biennials, as ob- imbricated; and the florets four cleſt equal. 


ſerved of the former ſort. 


All theſe herbaceous kinds are very hardy 


3. Scagios A futegrifelia. (Annual. Bien- plants, that ſucceed in any common foil of a 


mal.) {4 


garden, and in almoſt any ſituation. 


'  Emtiresleaved Mompelicr Scabious.] Hav-| But the two annual ſorts are the moſt ge- 
ing the radical — ovate, fawed; the |nerally known and cultivated, and have the 


branch ones ſpear-ſhaped ; branches ſpread- g 


ing; and all the florets quadrifid :—purple. | 
4. Seipfosa erben. (Perennial.) 


reateſt merit as ornamental flowery-plants. 
Tender Sirubay kinds for the Green-houſ/e. 
Compriſes four ſhrubby ſpecies, - exotics 


4: Commits Field 1 Hath fibrous per- [from warm counties, as mentioned in their 


ennial roots, upright hiſpid ſtems, branch: 


ing three feet high, garniſhed with pinnatifid {muſt be kept in pots a 
leaves, with the lobes at a diſtance, and blue | green-houſe plants. 


flowers, having radiated florets. | 

' Varieties.) Wich reddich flowers, —Pur- | 
 ple-flowered, &c. fs | 
t grows wild in the fields and meadows | 
m England, but is fometnnes cultivated * 


* 


7 


variety. 


titles, and require ſhelter. here in winter, ſo 


nll placed among the 
11. SCABLIOSA' cretica. 5 | 
Cretan Shrubby Scabions.)] Riſes with a 
(hrubby ſtem, branching! two or three feet 
high ;-* long, ſpear-ſhaped, whatiſh, entire 
leaves, numeroully in - cluſters, and the 
Ma anche 


SCA. 


i uinquehnd florets.. 
"I Avricula-leaved. 5. 


12. SCABIOSA africana 
African Shrubby 
thrubby 
high ; oval-ſpear-ſhaped cut leaves, and the 
branches terminated by fleſh-coloured flowers, 
leaving quinquehd florets. . n 
Faricties.] Rough crenated- lea ved Finely 
cut- leavedWoolly-leaved. EA 
13. ScaBlogs iges. 
Stiff-leaved Shrubby Ethiopian Scabious.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching two 
three feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſtiff, 
thining leaves, and the branches terminated 
by whitiſh flowers, having quadrifhd, nearly- 
radiated florets, and-obtuſe calycinal ſcales. 
14. SCABIOSA attenuate. - 4+» 5,4 
- Narrow-leaved Scabigus.] ' Riſes with a 
fbrubby ſtem, branching three or four feet 
high ; linear, ſmooth, enure leaves, winged at 
their baſe, and the branches terminated by 
ual quadrifid florets. , 
ſpecies of Scabieſa 


i 


hranches terminated by fine blue flowers, Tl 


nerally proces (20 flowers upon long foot- 
ſtalks ſingly, each flower being an aggregate 
of ſeveral fmall quadrifid or quinquehd flo- 
rets, placed all within one common calyx, 
forming together a moderately large flower, 
_ which, in ſome ſpecies, are exceedingly nu- 
merous, and very ornamental, and which 
in moſt of the ſorts are ſucceeded by plenty of 
ſceds in autumn. b 
The merit of theſe plants is, ſome for orna- 
ment, others for variety. f 
The three annual- biennial kinds, in particu- 
lar, romnng abundance of ornament vn al _ 
conip! , two or three mont 
2 22 furniture for all the 
common flower compartments, and merit 
culture in every garden ; being raifed annually 
from ſeed in fpring and ſummer, in the open 
rourd, and thence planted out to remain to 
1 which, in thoſe of the ſpring ſowing, 
will be effected the ſame year; but thoſe razſe« 
in ſummer do not flower till the fumme! 


following. : 
The EEE perennial kinds may be 
inttoduced as flowering plants, in any 


ſure ground, in which they will effect a very 
diſtinguiſhed variety. 

And the ſhrubby kinds being potted and 
placed among the green-houſe exotics, they 
will effect à good voriety, and flower orna- 
mentally in fununer. 


/ 


Scabievs.} Riſes wid 8 
ſtem, branching four or five feet 


two or 


grow fine large plants by autumn, 


balls of earth to the 


| ge 
borders and other compartments of the plea- 


þ P=gated, both by feeds ſown in any 


SCA: 


Prepagation and Culture of all the Sorts. . 
Firſt, che Annual and Biennial Sorts, —- 
The firſt three ſpecies, being h annuals 
and biennials, may be raiſed plentiſully from. 
ſeed annually, in a bed or border of common 
earth, and, as formerly noticed, may be con- 
ſidered both as annuals and biennials, and may 


be treated accordingly, more particularly the 
8 atropurpurea and varieties; obſerving, 
that it intended to raiſe any of the ſorts as an- 


nuals, for flowering the fame year, they 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, about February 
or March or begianing of April, on a warm. 
border, or, to bring them as forward as poſſi · 
ble, may ſow them in a hot-bed ; and being. 
planted out about the borders, in May or be- 
ginning of June, they flower the fame year 
in July or Auguſt, though not near fo ſtrong 
as plants raiſed the year before as biennials: 


therefore, in order to have ſtrong flowering 


plants, it is moſt eligible to ſow a principa 
ſhare in June, July, or beginning of Auguſt ; 
to increaſe in growth all the latter part of io. 
mer till the end of autumn, . without running 
up to ſtalks, and ſtand the winter, for flower- 
ing early next ſummer, in which they will pro- 
duce much ſtronger ſtems, branching more 
numerous and ſtrong, and produce a greater 
number of flowers: however, it may be pro- 
per to ſow. both in ſpring for flowering the 
ſame year, and in June or July, &c. for next 
year's flowering; but it is more particularly 
proper to ſow ſome of the Starry Scabious in 
ſpring as annuals. ; 


Obſerve, in ſowing theſe ſorts, the firſt in 


particular ſhould be fown for tranſplantation; 


alſo both the other annual-bicnnial kinds: 


chuſing a bed or border of light earth, and ei- 


ther ſow them in {mall ſhallow drills, five or 
ſix inches aſunder, or ſown on the ſurface and 
raked in evenly: and when the plants are two 
or three inches high, prick out ſome of tho 
ſtrongeſt, in moiſt weather, where they are 


to remain to flower, eſpecially the ſpring-fown 


plants; but thoſe deſigned for next year's 
8 ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds, 
in rows ſix or eight inches aſunder, giving ne- 
ceſſary waterings and weeding, and they will 
when, or 
in the following ſpring, traniplant them with 


places where they are to 


flower. 


But the Starry Scabious may alſo either be 


ſown in ſpring for tranſplantation, or in patches 
about the borders, to remain where ſown, to 


flower, 


Perennial Sorts.— The hardy, herbaceous, 
perennial Scabiouſes, are all very . 


or 


border 


" 


SCA. *..Q i : 


border of common earth in the ſpring, and] 2. Scanpixoderata. {Perennial} © 
the ſeedlings planted out where they are to] Odoriferous, Great Perennial Chervil, or 
remany, and by parting the roots in autumn. Sweet-fern,]- Hath a thick, fibrated, peren- 
Shyubby kinds. —All the ſhrubby forts are | nial root, of a ſweet aromatic taſte, crowned 
expeditiouſly propagated by ptanting flips or | with large divided leaves reſembling fern, and 
cuttings of the branches in ſpring or ſummer; [upright hollow ſtalks, four or five feet high, 

ii in ſpring, plant them in pots, and place them | terminated by large umbels of white, very tra- 
either in a hot-bed or- under ſhelter of glaſſes ; 2 flowers, Rccobded by long, angular, 
but in ſummer they may be planted in the | furrowed ſeeds. * 
full ground ſhaded and watered ; and in either [ Theſe plants are both very hardy; the firſt 
method they will root tolerably well the ſame | is an annual, and the other a perennial. The 

car, and towards autumn may be potted off | annual ſort is in eſtimation both for ſallads and 


5 — , and 1 as other ſhrubby ex- ſoups, as before obſerved, and the leaves are 
otics of e. | the uſeful part; the young leaves of the ſecond 


e -hou | 
SCANDIX, Shepherd's Needle, Garden | were alſo ſometimes uſed formerly, but rarely 
Chervil, &c. Ino, ſo is only retained in ſome gardens to in- 
This genus furniſhes a hardy, herbaceous, | creaſe the variety in the pleaſure-· ground, and 
aromatic annual for the kitchen-garden, and | the annual ſort for the kitchen-garden only, 
a perennial for variety, riſing with finely di- | which will grow in any ſoil and fituation. - 
vided leaves, and erect ſtalks from one to four | They run up to ſtalk in ſpring, flower in 
or five feet, in the different ſpecies, terminated | May or June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 
by umbetsof ſmall pentapetalous flowers. As to the culture of the Garden Chervil, it is 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. by ſeed annually, obſerving, if itis requiredmoſt 
Charafers.] CALYX, umbellate flower ; | part of the year, the ſowing ſhould be conti- 
the general umbel long, and compoſed of a | nued every month from February or March 
few rays, and the partial'umbels of many, and | till Auguſt or September, as before hinted ; 
the ſmaller umbellz only have a five-leaved in- | but if required only for winter and early ſpring 
volucrum. CorRoLLA, a deformed, radiated, | uſe, an autumn ſowing in Auguſt, or begin- 
general” umbel, having both hermaphrodite | ning of September, will be ſufficient, and the 
and female florets, compoſed of five heart-] plants coming up ſoon after, remain uſeful 
ſhaped petals. STAMINA, five lender fila- | from October till March or April. The ſeed 
ments with roundiſh anthere. PisT1ILLUM, | may be ſown any where, either broad-caſt 
an oblong germen, two permanent ſtyles and nd raked in, or in ſhallow drills fix or eight 
obtuſe ſtigmas.  -PERICARPIUM, none; aſinches aſunder; and in either caſe the plants 
long two- parted fruit, having two awl-thaped |are to remain where ſown; being careful to 
furrowed ſeeds. | give occaſional weeding, which is all the cul- 
There are ſeven, eight, or more ſpecies, [cure they require, and they will ſoon be fit to : 
one of which only is common to the Engliſh | cut for uſe. | 
ardens, known by the name of the Garden | The ſecond may allo be raiſed from ſeeds 
hervil, a fine aromatic, eſteemed as a ſallad | and plant out ſome of the plants about the 
and ſoup herb. There is alſo a perennial ſort | large compartments; and when once thus raifed, 
ſometimes cultivated for variety. they will remain ſeveral years, and from its 
1. ScanDix Cerefolium. Annual.) . | ſcattered ſeeds many young plants will riſe in 
Garden Chervil.] Hath a fibrated annual | the adjacent ground. 
root, crowned with many finely divided leaves, | SCHINUS, Indian Maſtic-tree. 
of an aromatic flavour, and upright ſtalks, one It conſiſts of two thrubby evergreen exotics 
or two feet high, terminated by umbels of | for the green-hovſe and ſtove, riting eight or 
white flowers, with lateral umbels fitting | ten feet high, adorned with pinnated many- 
eloſe, ſucceeded by oval-awl-ſhaped, ſhining | lobed leaves, and the branches terminated by 
8. 1 | | bunches of pentapetalous flowers. 
This is an annual plant, but remains in] Clafs and order, Diæcia Decandria. 
kaf all winter, and is cultivated as a culinary} CharaFers.] CALYX, diczcious flowers, 
herb for winter and ſpring ſervice; it may alſo | having monophyllous. acutely five-parted cups, 
be continued for uſe the year round, by ſow- that of the females being permanent. Co- 
ing ſeveral” times from February till Sep-|RoLLA, five oval petals in the males, and five 
tember, becauſe the ſpring and fuinmer ſown | oblong ones in the female flowers; thoſe in 
plants run up to ſeed the ſame year, but the | both ſexes being petiolated. STAMINA, ten 
autumn ſowing will remain green until ſpring | aliform ſpreading ſegments, having roundith 


before it runs. antherze, PISTILLUM, a Toundiih germen, 
| po 


. 


—_ 


sen 
no ſtyle, but three oval, ſtigmas. -- Perc Au- 
ex, 2 globular trilocular capſule, having 


three ſeeds: - ; 4 1 % 
| There are only two ſpecies, which. being 


natives of Peru, and other parts of America, | ſeeds 


require ſhelter of a good green-houſe here in 
winter, fo muſt always be kept in pots. 

1. Scninus Molle. 

C Mille -er Peruvian Maſtic-tree,) Riſe 
with a woody ſtem, branching numeroufly 
eight or ten feet high, with pinnated leaves of 

teu or twelve pair of ſawed lobes and an odd 
one, which is much the longeſt; and the 
branches terminated by looſe bunches of whit- 
iſh flowers. 

2. SCHINUS Areira. 

Braſilian Maſtic-tree.} Hath a 1 ſtem, 
branching eight or ten feet high, with pin- 
nated leaves of ten or twelve pair of entire 
lobes, and an odd one, all of equal length; 
and at the ſides and ends of the branches 
ſmall cluſters of whitiſh flowers. 

Both thefe ſpecies are ſhrubby, durable in 
root, and top, and retain their leayes the year 
round; and being natives of hot countrieg, re- 
quire ſhelter here of a good green-houſe in 
winter ; or, it Fin "Tad in a ſtove, two or 
three winters whilſt young, it will be an ad- 
vantage to the plauts; however, they both ſuc- 
cced tolerably with the culture of common 
green-houſe exotics. They being pretty ever- 
greens, with finely pinnated leaves, merit a 
place in the collection of our tender exotics, 
in which they will effect a good variety; let 
them, therefore, be cultivated in pots of rich 
earth, and placed among the plants of che a- 
bove department. 

They are propagated by ſeed obtained from 
abroad, allo by layers and cuttings. 

Sow the ſeeds, as ſoon as obtained, in 
ſpring or ſummer, in pots of rich-earth, and 
piunge them in a hot-bed, managing them as 
other tender ſeedling exotics. | 

Layers of the young branches in the ſpring 
will be well rooted in one year. 

And cuttings of the young ſhoots, planted 4 
m the ſpring or ſummer, in pots, and plunged 
in a hot- bed. will readily emit roots in {ix or 
eight weeks. | | 


CHO TIA. 
e, with 
ed with blunt- 


This genus furniſhes the 

an evergreen ſhrub, garni 

pointed leaves, and quinquepetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, — Monog ynra. 
Charaflers.) CALY x, a monophyllous co 

loured cup, the tube turbinated, and horder 

cut in five parts, Cokol LA, five obtuſe, e. 

rect, concave petals, inſerted in the tube of the 


| 


branchy ſtem, furniſhed with pinnated leaves, 


4 {ummer. 


n 


ments, with oblong incumbeit anthetw. Pis- 
T1ILLUM, an oblong; comprefied germey, ſtyle 
fender and fimple, ,obtule ſtigma. PEerICAaR- 
PLUM, a pedicillated legumen, coutaimug two 
1 | I #0 9 — „ Q.. oatifie 34 -- 
There is but aus Pa tims5) 15 5, 
ScuoTIA ,h, wills „„ 
Lentiſcus-leaved Schotia;] Riſes with « 


f 


haped, 


wers with blunt concaye 


compoſed of three or four pair. of ſpear-f 
blunt lobes, and flo 
petals. | FI ASS - Bi * - | 
This plant is an evergreen, and muſt be 
kept in the winter in the greea-houſe. . 
It is propagated by laying down the young 


branches in ſummer. 


SCILLA,  Squill, or Sea-Onion, Starry 7 


Hyacinth, &c. 5 | | 

This genus comprehends a fine collection of 
hardy, bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials, 
for adorning the flower borders, having moſt- 
ly very large tunicated and ſolid bulbous roots, 
crowned with narrow leaves, and erect 
flower-ſtalks, annually ;. in ſome ſorts two or 
three feet high, in others but a foot, and ſome 
but ix or eight inches, ornamented at top with 
pyramidal and conic cluſters of hexapetalous 
ſtarry flowers. bt "4 
_ Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charaders.) CALYx, no cup- CoroLLa, 
fix oval petals, ſpreading out like the figure of 
a ſtar. STAMINA, fix awl-ſhaped filaments, 
crowned with oblong, incumbent. anther. 
PISTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, ſimple ſtyle, 
and ſingle ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a nearly 
oval, three furrowed, trilocular, trivalved cap- 
 ſule, containing many roundith ſeeds. 

There are about eight ſpecies in our garden 
collections, all of the bulbous-rooted tribe, 
moſt of which are originally from diſtant coun- 
tries, as Spain, Portugal, — &c. except 
one or two, which grow wild in ſome parts 
of England, and all the ſoits are hardy enovugl: 
to ſucceed in our gardens in the full ground. 

1. SCILLA maritim. 
Maritime Squill, or Common Sea | Onion.) 
Hath a large, oval, tunicated, ouion-lile, bul- 
bous root, ſending up\long narrow leaves, 
near half a yard in length, and an vpright 
naked ſtalk, two or three feet high, havin 
the upper half adorned with a pyramidal thyric 
of white ſtarry flowers appearing carly in 


Varieties.) Red-rooted—W hite-rooted. 
This ſpecies is à maritime plant, inhabit- 
ing the ſandy ſea ſhores of Spain and other 
warm countries, but the bulbs are {cat here 
annually for medical uſe, and are planted in 


2 


| 


* 


cup. STAMINA, ten awl-thaped, erect fila - 


many gardens as flowery plants for curiolity. 


2. Sci 


SCI_ 


2. Scott Lilio-hyacinthus.. 
. Lily Hyacinth.) Hath a ſquamous, or 


* 


"F< 
ſcaly, 


oblong lily-like leaves, half a foot long or 
more, and an upright flender ſtalk, about 2 
foot high, terminated by many ſtar- ſhaped 


blue flowers, appearing in June, 


3. SCILLA /peruvrana. | 
it H ian Starry | Hyacinth, or Hyacinth of 
Peru.] Hath a large, 'oblongiſh, bulbous, 
brown root, ſending up ſeveral carinated 
ſpreading leaves, ſix or eight inches long, 
broad at the baſe, decreaſing to a point at top, 
and upright, chick, ſucculent ſtalks, ſix or 
eight inches high, terminated by a conical co- 
rymbous cluſter of deep- blue ſtarry flowers, 
appearing in May. +4 of 5 
Variety] With white flowers. 
4. SCILLA ztalica. | 
Italian, Starry Hyacimh.] Hath a round- 
Hh, white, bulbous root; longiſh leaves with 
obruſe points, and erect ſtalks, eight or ten 
inches high, terminated by a hemiſpherical-co- 
rymbus of pale-blue flowers, appearing in 
April. EX . 7 | ST * 
F. SETULA amana. r 1624220 4 
Bright; Starry Hyacinth of Byzantium. ] 
Hath a large, roundiſh, bulbous, purpliſh 
root, ſending” up ſeveral narrow, carina 
ſpreading leaves a foot long, and upright pur- 
pl. talks eight or ten inches high, orna- 
mented upward with fine ſł y- blue, ſomewhat 
drooping flowers, riſing laterally in alternate 
order, appearing in March or April. 2 

6. SCILLA brfolia. | 
Tiwve-leaved' Early' Star Hyacinth.} Hath a 
ſmall, roundiſh, ſolid, bulbous rout, ſending 
up only two narrow leaves, about fix inches 


= "_ 


cr 


9 


15 r 


minated by a few, nearly-cre&, blue, ſtarry. 
flowers, appearing early in March. 
Variety.) With white flowers. 
7. SCILLA enutumnelis. 

-  Autumnal" Squill, ar Englift Starry Ma- 
cinth.] Hath a round, Wilite, bulbous root, 
very lender. linear leaves, fix inches Jong, 
and upright flender ſtalks, half a foot high, 
adorned at top with a corymbus- of ſinall, 


rifing over one another, the length of the 

flower, appearing carly in September. This 

| fa naturally in many parts of England, 

0. £ | a 

8. Sort campenuata. 
Campanuulate, or Bel-flowered, Starry Hya- 

aint l.] Hath a roundiſh, ſolid, buibous root, 


* 


or ſoven inches long, and a flender ſtalk, ter- 


Bulbous, hly-like, yellow root, crowned with 


long, and a lender ſtalk half a foot high, ter- 


blue, ſtarry flowers, having naked peduncles, 


ſending up flender, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, fix | 


SCO 


ing, whitiſh flowers, with purple bottoms ; 
appearing in May and June, 4 
All theſe ſpecies of Scilla are bulbous per- 
ennials, durable in root, but annual in leaves 
and ſtalks, which riſe immediately ſrom the 
root: in ſome forts the leaves ſpring up in 
| auturan, and remain green all winter, and de- 
| * in ſpring, — 2 the firſt, third, and 
laſt ſort, and ſome others: and in ſome the 
leaves and flower-ſtalks appear at the ſame 
ume. The ſtalks are generally naked or 
leafleſs, and terminated by the lowers, which 
confiſt each of fix oval petals, ſpreading 
open, in a ſtar- like manner, with t 
uniformity and beauty, exhibiting a good or- 
namental appearance; and in moſt of the 
ſorts are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn, 
by which all the ſorts may be raiſed; but 
more expeditiouſly by off. ſets of the roots an- 
nually, when the leaves and ſtalks decay. 
.: They being all of hardy temperature, may 
be employed as flowery plants to adorn the 
pleaſure ground, diſpoſed either in patches 
about the borders, &c. or depoſited in beds 
by themſelves. | 
Obſerve, they ſhould generally be removed 
for tranſplantation when their leaves and 
flower-ſtalks are decayed, when the roots 
maybe taken up, and either planted again 
directly where wanted, or kept till autumn, 
&c, though the autumnal fort ſhould be 
| planted early, in order that it may blow the 
ſame year in autumn; planting all the ſorts 
about three or four inches deep, or in propor- 
tion to the ſiae of the bulb. See BuLBus. 
The bulbs of all the forts may be had, mo- 
derately cheap, at moſt of the nurſery- 
grounds and ſeed-ſhops. Honey 
Method of Propagation, So. 
The propagation. of all the forts is by off- 


| 


{ ſets of the roots; the firſt ſpecies, however, 


being a native of ſandy ſea-ſhores, it increaſes 
but ſparingly in gardens, but is obtained plen- 
tifully from abroad. All the others furniſh 
plenty of off-ſets, which. may be ſeparated 
| every other year, if required, when their 
leaves, &c. decay, as practiſed for other bul- 
bous roots. 

They may all be propagated alſo by ſeed, 
though this is a tedious method, as the ſeed- 
lings are ſeveral years before they blow: they 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, in light earth, 
an inch deep, obſerving the ſame method of 
ſowing and culture practiſed for the Common 
Hyacinths, &c. See HYAcinTHUs. 

SCORPIURUS, Caterpillar. ww 

The plants of this genus are hardy, her- 
baceous, trailing annuals, cultivated in the 


minated by ſeveral crect / bell-ſhaped, ends 
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* 
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pleaſure ground, more as plants of fingularity 
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than beauty, for the oddity of their caterpil- | 
lar-like fced-pods ; they rikng with procum- 
bent ſtalks, garuiſhed with oblong fimple 
|caves,: and papilionaceous flowers, ſucceeded 
by coutorted pods ieſeinbling green caterpillars, 
lass and order, Diadeſphra Decandr ia. 
Charafters.] CALYX is monophyllous, in- 
ſtated, and cut into five acute ts.— 


CororLla is papilionaceous; the ſtandard | fect 


roundiſh, emarginated, ſpreading, and re- 
fiexed ; the wings are looſe and nearly oval, 
and a ſemi-lunulated, pointed, erect keel, 
two- below. STAMINA, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, with ſmall antherze. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong taper germen, a rifing 
inflexed ſtyle, terminated by-a punctura or 
point. PERICARPLtUMy an oblong, coriace- 
ous, revoluted, rough pod, of many tranſverſe 
cells, each containing one feed. 
There are four ſpecies, natives moſtly of 
the ſouth of Europe, but grow freely here, in 
our gardens, in the open borders. 

The ſpecies are, | 

1. ScorPLIURUS vermiculatus. 

Ver miculated, or Common Uniflorous Cater- 
pillar.] Riſes with trailing herbaceous ſtalks, 
a foot or more long, garniſhed with oblong 
ſpatula-ſhaped leaves; and at the axillas long 
pedunculi, each ſupporting one papilionace- 
ous yeliow flower, ſucceeded by oblong 
twiſted pods, covered on every fade with ob- 
tuſe ſcales. | | | L321 
2. SCORPIURUS MUTICAHS. / 
Aluricated Biflorous Caterpillar. ] Riſes with 
thick - trailing, herbaceous ſtalks, a foot and 
half long, with oblong, broad, ob- 
tuſe leaves, and at their axillas long pedun- 
culi, each ſuſtaining two papihonaceous yel- 
low flowers, — by oblong, very twiſt- 
ed, rough murexed poda, having the outſide 
armed with obtuſe aculei. 
3. SCORPIURUS ſalcatusn. | 
Sulcated Triflorous Caterpillar. Riſes with 
lender, trail herbaceous ſtalks, a foot 
long, oblong e leaves, and each pedun- 
cle ſupporting three yellow flowers, ſucceeded 
by ſlender moderately-twiſted pods, armed on 
the outhde with acute ra” 5 

ScorPIURUS fſubwillofus. 

Subvillows Quadriflorous Caterpillar.) Riſes 
with trajling herbaceous ſtalks, a foot and 
half long, n Fr obtuſe leaves, and long pe- 
dunculi, each ſuſtaining four yellow flowers, 
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ſucceeded by oblong, very contorted 

pods, armed on the outſide with ſharp ſpines 
in cluſters, 

All theſe four ſpecies of Scorpiurus are har- 


dy herbaceous annuals, that riſe from feed 


| 


| may re the 
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growth, extending their ſtalks along upon the 
ground, having one leaf at each joint; and at 
the wings = the leaves atiſe the flowers, be- 
ing univerſally papilionaceous, appearing in 
Aut and Jul 4 and are . — 
pods, variouſly contorted and ſtained, fo as to 
bear a very great reſemblance to large cater- 
pillars, apparently feeding on the plants, ef- 
ing a curious ingularity, thoſe of the farit 
fort-in particular, which are the largeſt, moſt 
conſpicuous, and caterpillar-like; however. 
all the ſorts form an agreeable” variety, and 
wo furniſh plenty of ripe ſeeds in autumn. 
heſe plants, therefore, merit a place in 
the collection of hardy annuals, principally 
tor the 4ingularity — their caterpillar- like 
ſeed-pods; and being diſpoſed in patches about 
the borders, they will exhibit an eligible va- 
riety. 7 LE 
They are propagated by ſeed in the ſpring, 
which in the full and tho 
ly be ſown in patches about the bor- 
lants are defi to remain, 
as they do not ſucceed ſo well by tranſplan · 
tation; therefore form ſmall patches in the 
different compartments, ſowing ſeveral ſceds 
in each patch, .half an inch deep; and when 
the plants are come up an inch or two high, 
thin them to two or three in each place, and 
clear out weeds, which is all the culture they 
require, and will flower in June, and 
exhibit their abundantly all the latter 
part of ſummer. - ports 
SCORZONERA, Viper's Graſs, but com- 
monly called Scorzonera. EOS © bee 
The plants are herbaceous perennials, bi- 
ennials, and annuals, moſtly of the carrot- 
rooted kind, one of which, in particular, 
producing large eatable roots, is cultivated as 
a kitchen- garden eſculent: they riſe moſtly 
with long, narrow, leaves from the 
root, and erect tall ſtalks, ſurmounted by 
__ compound flowers. 
_ and order, Syngene/ia P 
Is. 


Charatters.] CALvx, a long, imbricated, 
nearly=cylindric, general cup, containing ma- 
"7 florets. 2 a compound flower, 
aving many tongue- ſhaped, quinquede 

ae? ur Fer: 7 the —— 
ones being the longeſt. Srauixa, five 
hort filaments, having cyliudric antheræ. 
PISTILLUM, an oblong germen, filiform ſtyle, 
and two reflexed ſtigmas. PERIcARTIUN, 
none, a ſingle oblong ſeed in each floret, ſit- 
ung on the receptacle within the connivent 


0 | 9 : 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, but of which there 
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annually in the ſpring; are all of trailing 


is only one cultivated for uſe, as an eſculent 
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and medical plant; the others having but lit- | 


tle merit, their culture is not attended to, except 
in ſome botanic gardens merely for variety. 
The cultivated fort therefore is, 
SCORZONERA /iſpanica. | 
Spaniſh Viper's Graſs, or Common Scorxone- 
ra.} Hath a long, downright, carrot-ſhaped, 
catable root, covered with a brown ſkin, but 


white and milky within, crowned with ſeveral | 


long, narrow, entire, fliglitly-ſawed leaves, 
terminating in a long acute point; and when 
it ſhoots for ſeed, runs up with an erect, ro- 
buſt, branchy flem, a yard or more high, 
arniſhed with amplexicaulovs leaves, like the 
ower ones, and all the branches terminated 
by large, compound, bright-yellow flowers. 
The root is the uſeful part, being in per- 
fection in autumn and winter, and is boiled 
and eaten like carrots, &c, and is by many 
greatly eſteemed. 

Thas ſpecies, though of a perennial nature 
in the root, yet, for general uſe, it ſhould be 
commonly treated as.an annual- or biennial ; 
for, being raiſed from ſeed in the ſpring, tlie 
roots will be fit for uſe in the following au- 
tumn, and remain in perfection till next ſpring, 
when they will ſhoot up ſtalks for flower and 
ſeed, and become hard, ſticky, and unfit for 
uſe, ſo ſhould be thrown away, and a freſh 
ſupply raiſed from ſeed. rH 

The general propagation of this plant is by 
ſeed annually, in any open light ſpot of ground, 
ſown the latter end of March or beginning of 
April, not earlier, leſt the plants fly up to ſeed 
the ſame year, before the roots acquire perfec- 
tion: having, therefore, made choice of an 
open ſpot of ground in the kitchen-garden, and 
at the proper ſeaſon digged it one good ſpade 
deep at leaſt, then let the ſeed be ſown, either 
broad-caſt, all over the ſurface, thinly, and 


raked in, or may draw ſhallow drills, ten or 


twelve inches aſunder, and ſow the ſeeds there- 

in, and rake the mould evenly over them halt 
an inch thick ; in either method the plants will 

riſe in two or three weeks; obſerving, when 

they are alittle advanced in growth, let them be 
thinned and cleaned from weeds, by ſmall- 
hoeing them in dry weather, cutting out the 

plants to eight or ren inches diſtance, and cut 
down all weeds between them ; thus they will 

grow freely, and their roots continue increaſ- 

wg in ſize till September, when they will bave 

acquired their full ſize, diſcoverabte by their 
leaves beginning to decay ; at which token of 
maturity, may 3 to draw them for uſe. 

The roots may either remain in the ground, 

-and drawn as they are wanted, or may be 

taken wholly up in autumn, when their leaves 
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may may be ready at all times, eſpecially in 
froſty weather, when they cannot be dugout 
of the ground. 

To fave ſeed of this ſpecies, let ſome of the 
plants remain where ſown, when they will 
ſhoot up in the ſpring, and produce plenty of 
ſeed in autumn. | 
SCROPHULARIA, Fig-wort. 

This genus comprehends perennial, fibrous- 
rooted, herbaceous, and ſhrubby plants, ſome 
of which are retained in our gardens for orna- 
mental flowering, and variety, in the plea- 
ſure-ground and green-houſe ; growing three 
or four to five or fix feet high, garniſhed with 
trifoliate, pinnated, and ſpear-thaped leaves, 
in different ſpecies ; and monopetalous, tubu- 
lar, inflated, red flowers, axillary and terminal. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

Chara#ers.) CaLyx, a monophyllous, 
quinquefid, permanent cup. CorRoLLa, mo- 
nopetalous, and unequal ; the tube round, 
large, and inflated; the border is five-parted 
and ſmall, the two ſuperior ſegments, ere, 
and larger, the two lateral ſpreading, and the 
lower reflexed. STAMINA, two longer, and 
two ſhort, linear, declining filaments, topped 
with twin antheræ. PIiSTILLUM, an oval 
germen, with a ſimple ſtyle and ſtigma, PERRI- 
CARPIUM, a roundiſh-pointed, "two -celled 
capſule, containing many ſmall ſeeds. 

There are many ſpecies: thoſe for our pur- 
poſe are, 

1. SCROPHULARIA trifo/iata. 

Trifoliate African Figwort.)] Hath a peren- 
'nial root, ſmooth leaves, the lower ones irre- 

ularly cut, trifoliate-pinnated, upright ſtalks, 
Non feet high; garniſhed with ſimple, oval, or 
trilobate leaves, and axillary peduncles, ſuſtain- 
ing bright red flowers with greeniſh bottoms. 
2. SCROPHULARIA ſambucifolta. 
Sambucus-ltaved Spaniſh Figwort.] Hath a 
perennial root, upright ſtalks, five or ſix feet 
high, garniſhed with interruptedly pinnated 
leaves, of five or ſeven cordate, unequal fo- 
lioles, and axillary and terminal red and green- 
iſh flowers. 

. SCROPHULARIA frute/cens. 

Under ſhrubby Lufitanian Figwort.} Hath 
lizneous, underſhrubby ſtalks and branches, 
lanceolate, obtuſely-dentated, ſerrated leaves, 
and bifid peduncles, with iſh flowers. 

ScCROPHULARIA luce. 
Lucid, or Shining-leaved Frgwort. 
5. SCROPHULARIA agquatica, 
Aquatic, Striped-leaved Figwort. 
The above fve are the principal ſpecies of 
Scropbularia retained in our. gardens, intro- 
duced for ornament and variety; are moſtly 


decay, and preſerved in ſand all winter, that [ER originally mom warm coun 


tries, A- 
frica, 
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frica, Spain, and Port &c. they, how- 
ever, being tolerably hardy, to {ſtand our — 
dinary or moderate winters, are cultivated in 
the borders of the pleafure-garden ; and ſome 
alſo in pots, in order for removing under the 
protection of a green-houſe in winter, to de- 
fend them from ſevere froſt, by which they 
are liable to ſuffer in the full ground. 

They are propagated by feeds ſown in the 
ſpring, and allo by parting their roots in che 
ſame ſeaſon, or in autumn; the ſhrubby forts 
likewiſe by cuttings or flips in the ſpring or 
ſummer months. 

SCUTELLARTA, Skull-cap. | 
A genus of hardy, perennial, herbaceo 
plants, garniſhed tor the moſt part with cor- 

date leaves and ringent flowers. 

Class and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 

Characters. ] CALYX, a very {hcrt, tubu- 
lated, one-leated cup, with the mouth entire. 
CoroLLA, monopetalous, and ringent; the 
tube is very ſhort and bent backward, the 
throat is long, and compreſſed, the upper lip 
COncave, triſid, and the lower broad and 
emarginated. STAMINA, four filaments, 
two of which are longer, with ſmall anthe- 
re. PiSTILLUM, a four-parted germen, ſtyle 
lender, and crowned with a pointed incurved 
fiizma. PerICcARrPiun, none; but the cup 
becomes a helmet-ſhaped fruit, cantaining 
four roundiſh ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, but 
not more than three are commonly cultivated 
for variety and ornament. | 

I. SCUTELLARIA alti//ima. 

Tall Skull-cap.] Hath a perennial root, the 
ſtalks riſe three ar four feet high, with a few 
ſlender branches, garniſhed with oblong, heart- 
ſhaped, ſerrated, pointed leaves. Ihe flow- 
ers are purple, and come out at the top of the 


ſtalks, in naked ſpikes. - 
2. SCUTELLARIA ip. ap 
Florentine Skull-cap.] Hath a perennial root, 


the ſtalk is ſour-cornered, 1 two 
feet high, and garniſhed with heart-ſhaped, 
ſerrated leaves ; 1 flowers come out in a long 
ſpike at the top of the ſtalks, and are either of 
2 purple or white colour. 

-SCUTELLARIA integrifolia, 

ntire-leaued Shull-cap.) Hath a perennial 
root, from which riſes ſeveral four-cornered 
ſtalks, two feet high, with fide branches; the 
lower leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſawed on their 
edges, and the upper ones are oval and entire; 
the flowers are of a blue colour, and come out 
from the ends of the branches in long looſe! 
ſpikes. 


The propagation of theſe plants is by ſeeds, | 


ſown cither in autumn or ſpring, in the com- 


| knobbed tubercles, ſending *. erect, ro 
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mon where they are to remain, or 
may afterwards be tranſplanted into the borders. 
of the pleaſure-garden. | 

SEDUM, Leſſer Houſe-leek, Orpine, and 
Stone-crop. 

This genus is compoſed principally of hardy 
herbaceous ſucculentsfor variety, riſing with an- 
nual flower-ſtalks, ſome erect, a foot or two 
high, ſome but a few inches, and ſomeareof trail- 
ing growth; adorned with fleſhy leaves, and ter- 
minated with bunches of pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Pentagyma. 

Cheradters.] CALYx is erect, acute, five- 
parted, and permanent, CoRoLLa, five 
ſpear-thaped, plane, ſpreading petals, aud 
five nectariums, formed each of one emargi- 
nated ſcale, inſerted in the outſide of the ger- 
men. STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped filaments, 
having roundiſh antheræ. PisTILLUM, five 
oblong germens, terminating in ſlender ſtyles, 
crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. PERICARPLIUM, 
five acuminated ſpreading capſules, openin 
* <phphiiitel and are bed with many 


ſe 

There are many ſpecies of Sedum, conſiſt- 
ing of herbaceous perennials and annuals, inha- 
bitants moſtly of dry ſterile places, as hills, 
rocks, and tops of walls and buildings; and of 
a Wen of the 1 are retained in 

ns for variety, and ſome as medical plants, 

— of which — ſucculent both in ſtalks and 
leaves, ſome riſing with ereQ ſtalks half a 
yard high, others not ſix inches, and ſome 
trail along the ground, as above: hinted, and 
conſiſts doch of deciduous and evergreen 
plants. | 

The moſt noted ſpecies are, 

1. SEDUM. Telephitem. 

Common Greater Orpine, or  Livelong.] 
Hath a perennial root, compoſed of — 


; * gratis dee a yard or two 
ect hi rni with oblong, plane, ſer- 
Mok hy ohne leaves, and the ſtalks termi- 
nated by a leafy corymbus of flowers, of dif- 
ferent colours in the varieties. . | 
Variatics.] Purple - flowered Orpine — 
W hite-flowered—Broad-leaved—Greater Se- 
dum Orpine. | Wy 
This ſpecies is an inhabitant of woods and 
dry places in gy &c. buthas been long a 
reſident of gar for variety- and medical 
uſe: conſidered. as a medicinal plant, it has 
great virtue in eaſing pains both of green 
wounds and old ſores, the leaves being peeled 
or bruiſed, and applied to the part affected; 
and it is ſaid they will alſo cure corns. 
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There is a ſingularity in this plant, that the 


ſtalks being cut in ſummer, 2 
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riht in a room, they, by their ſucculeney, 
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will continue ſhooting a long time, only by 
ſprinkling them with water once a week. 

2. SEDUM Anacampſeros. : 

( Anacampſ/etros minor )—Lefſer Orpine, or 
Ever-green Leſſer Houſe-lect.] Hath a fibrous 
perennial root, decumbent or trailing ſtalks, 
roundiſh-wedge-ſhaped entire leaves, and the 
ſtalks terminated by a corymbus of purple 
flowers. | | | 

SEDUM rupeſtre, 

ock Sedum, or Stone-crop of St. Vincent's 
Rock.] Hath flender, trailing, purple ſtalks ; 
ſbort, thick, awl-ſhaped, ſucculent, glaucous 
leaves in cluſters, quinquefariouſly imbricated 
round the ſtalks, and the ſtalks terminated by 
roundiſh, cymoſe bunches of bright-yellow | 
flowers. | 

It grows naturally on St. Vincent's Rock 
near Frittol, and other rocky places in Europe. 
4 SEDUM A1200n. 

Aizoon, or Siberian Yellow Orpine.] Hath 


a tuberculated, fibrous, perennial root ; ma- | 
ny upright, round, ſucculent ſtalks, a foot 


high; lanceolate, ne, ſerrated, thickiſh 
leaves; and the ſtalks terminated by a cloſe- 
ſitting, cymoſe cluſter of bright-yellow 
flowers. | | 
. SEDUM reflexum. a | 
exed, Small Yellow Sedum, or Wall 

Orpine.] Hath a flender, fibrous, perennial 
root; ſmall, trailing, ſucculent ſtalks, garniſh- | 
ed with thick, awl-ſhaped, ſucculent leaves 
ſparſedly, the lower ones recurved, and the 
ſtalks terminated by reflexed ſpikes of bright- 
yellow flowers. 

It grows naturally on old walls and build- 
ings in England, &c. 

6. SEDUM acre. 

Acrid, Minute Sedum, Common Stone-crop 


of the Wall, or Wall Pepper.) Hath a ſmall] 


fibry root, very ſlender ſueculent ſhoots, of ve- 
ry low ſpreading tufty growth, very ſmall, ſub- 
oval, gibbous, erect, alternate leaves, cloſe 
together; and the ſtalks terminated by trifid 
cymoſe bunches of ſmall yeilow flowers. 

This ſort 
walls, and tops of low buildings, almoſt every 
where, which often appear covered with the 
flowers in ſummer + it merits culture in pots of 
rubbiſhy earth, and in patches in dry borders, 
ſtony banks, and in rock-work, or on tops of 
walls, ſheds, &c. where it will increaſe into 
large tufts, and exhibit a pretty variet both 


in its green tufty growth, and when in flower. 
Its leaves, &c. are of an acrid biting qua- 
litv. 6 . 
* SEDUM /exangulare. 


ows abundantly on rocks, old | 
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ennial root; thick, ſhort, ſucculent ſtalks: 
ſmall, ſub- oval, gibbous, erect leaves, cloſe 


together, arranged ON imbricatim, and 


the ſtalks terminated by 
2h | 

t grows on rocky and other aces in 
En hd, &cc. F "IP | 

1 album. 
ite Stone- crop.] Hach fibry perennial 
roots; trailing flender ſtalks, Bl or eight 
inches long; oblong, obtuſe, ſeſſile, ſpread- 
ing leaves; and the ſtalks terminated by 
branchy cymoſe bunches of white flowers. 

This _—_ on old walls, rocks, and build- 
ings in England, &c. 

9. SEDUM fAiſpanicum, © 

Spaniſh Sedum.] Hath fibrous perennial 
roots, crowned with cluſters of cylindric, acute, 
ſucculent leaves; flender ſucculent ſtalks, 
four or five inches high, garniſhed alſo with 
cylindric leaves, and terminated by downy cy- 
moſe cluſters of white flowers. 

10. SEDUM ellatum. | 
Starry Italian M dite Sedum. Hath ſuccu- 
lent leaves, planiſh-a . lateral ſeſſile, 
white flowers, placed folitary. | 
11. SEDUM libanoticum. i 

Libanotic Sedum of Paleſtine.] Grows with 
bundled radical leaves, which ate ſpatulate- 
lance-ſhaped; and with a naked ſtem, termi- 
nated at top by the flowers. 

12. SEDUM pepulifolium. | 

Poplar-leaved Siberian Stone- crop.] Hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk rifing a foot high, garniſhed 
with plane, heart-thaped, dentated leaves. on 
petioles, changing with the ſtalks to a reddith 
colour, placed alternately, and deciduous ; the 
flowers are of a pale wie and come out at the 
ends of the branches in a corymbus. This is 
a native of-Stberia and hardy. 

Of the above twelve ſpecies of Sedum, the 
firſt eight or ten ſorts are the moſt noted and 
generally known in our gardens; though all 
the ſorts are occafionally cultivated in general 
collections to increaſe the variety: there are 
alſo ſome annual ſpecies occaſionally culti- 
vated ; the moſt material of which are known 
by the following names. 

13. SEDUM anmam. — Annual, Northern 
White Sedum. a 

14. S EDU daſplyllum. — Denſe-leaved 


Sedum. 
15. SEDUM rubens,-Reddiſh or Bluſhing 


Sedum. 

16. SEDUM Cepan. —— Purſlane-leaved, 
White Sedum. 

Of the above collection of Sedums, all the 
perennial kinds particularly have the greateſt 
claim to admittance in. our garden compart- 


nches of yellow 


Sexangular Stene-crop.) Hath a fibry per- 
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. and biverkty, in ther wa-t 


rious different modes and ſizes of growth, and 
various foliage, and different orders of flaw- 
ering ; and are eligible to introduce as flow- 
ering perennials for ornament in aſſemblage, 
in horders, beds, &c; and ſome alſo as 
medicinal plants, fuch as the orpines, &c. 
The firſt twelve ſpecies, being the princi- 
| ſorts for our garden collections, are all 
31 ſucculent perennials, moſtly of 


hardy growth ; all durable in root, but moſtly 
, in ſtalk, &c. which riſing in ſpring and 


ſummer, advance to flowering in June, July, 
and Auguſt, in the different ſorts ; the flowers, 
conſiſting each of five {mall petals, crown the 
ſtalks numerouſly in corymbous and cymoſe 
bunches and ſpikes, very conſpicuouſly ; and 
are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeeds in autumn, by 
which they may be propagated ; alſo abun- 
dantly by parting the roots, and by flips or 
cuttings of the ſhoots 1n ſpring and fummer ; 
in all of which methods they readily grow, 
and ſpread into tufted bunches. 
They being all of ſucculent 
conſequently moſt inclinable to affect a more 
proſperous To 

For moſt of 
Nate, are reſidents of dry barren ſituations, 


* 


| 


owth, * 


SED 
required, in borders, pots, &c. either in the 


ſpring, for flowering the ſame year, or in au- 


tumn to flower the year following. 

They _ be planted in any of the fprin 
and early ſummer months, March, Avril 
May, and in autumn, Auguſt, September, 
October. 105 

They may be planted in any dryiſh light 
ſoil, in borders, beds, and other compartments, 
and in the ſides of dry banks, or in any ele- 
vated rubbithy ſoil; and fome in pors to move 
to different parts occafionally, or alſo ſome 
of the evergreen kinds, to introduce in their 
ſaid pots among winter plants under ſhelter in 
that ſeaſon, to increaſe the variety: and in all 
ot which they may be planted either in full 
plants, or tolerably full off-ſer ſlips of the root 
and head together, in ſpring or autumn afore-. 
ſaid, or moſt of. them by cuttings of the 
young ſhoots in ſpring or ſummer, they will 
all readily grow, and increaſe plenteouſly ac- 
cording to their reſpective growths; 

They, in moſt ſorts, may alſo be introduced 
as rock plants, to embelliſh artificial rock- 
work, ruins, and other fimilar places in plea- 
ſure- grounds; planting either the rooted plants, 


ble growth on dry ſoils. 
thei: plants, in their native | flips thereof, or cuttings of the ſhoots, in any 


(tiff, moiſt ſoil, a little to each plant or ſet, at 


fides and bottoms of mountains, rocks, &c. | firſt, and thus placed in the crevices, &c. in 


in different parts of Europe and Afia; and 
ſome grow ſpontaneouſly and -abundant upon 
old walls, and the roofs of low old buildings 
in England, &c. particularly the common 
Stone-crops ; ſo that all the ſorts of theſe plants, 
in their culture in gardens, ſhould generally 
have a light ſoil; in which they are al- 
ways the moſt durable, both in the full ground, 
in borders, ſides of banks, and in pots; and 
will alſo grow durably in any dry rubbithy 
earth; * ſome ſorts alſo upon walls, and 
rock-work, and other ſimilar ſituations. 
Conſidered as garden plants, they merit eſti- 
mation principally for variety and ornamental 
flowering, in which they will have an agree- 
able effect, in their different dimenſions and 
orders of growth, ſome upright a foot or two 
high in their flower · ſtems, — procumbent, 
and trailing, and others curiouſly diminutive, 
ſpreading in a tufted growth ; 5 with larger, 
2 and minute ſoliage in the different 
ſpecies ; and their flowers, although ſeparate- 
ly ſmall, ſome very minute, being produced 
numerouſly in their different modes of inflo- 
reſcence, * obſerved, they appear con- 


ſpicuous and very pretty in the ſummer from 
May or June till Auguſt or September, in the 
different ſpecies, purple, white, yellow, &c. 


different parts; the plants will ſoon root there- 
in, fix themſelves, and advance in a ſpreading 
growth very agreeably ; and the Stone-crops 
and other low trailing kinds may alſo: be made 
to occupy the tops of any low walls, pent- 
houſe, ſhed, or other low building, planting 
them as above, 1a a little moiſt ſoil, or clum 
of ſtiff mud, previouſſy placed on the wall, 
&c. they will moſt readily root, eſtabliſh 
themſelves, and branch out thickly-ſpreading 
in their peculiar cloſe, low, tufty growth, 
without further trouble. | 
« Cn the Stone-crops, Sedum acre, and: 
edum ſeæangulare, being diminute tufty plants, 
may be diſpoſed in nas 2 towards is fronts 
of borders, &c. they will ſpread thick and. 
tuſty cloſe to the ground, and flower abun- 
dantly ; and theſe forts being planted in pots, 
as is much practiſed about Rap ro are pro- 
per to place in the outſide of windows, cop- 
ings of low walls, and in balconies, and court 
yards, m aſſemblage with other low fancy 
plants ; they will cloſely overfpread the ſurface, 
and flower profuſely as far as.they extend. 
Method of Propagation for all the Sorts. 
All the forts are eaſily propagated by ſhp- 
ping the roots, at almoſt any time of the year ; 
ikewiſe by ſlips or cuttings of their ſhoots in 


: 


| 


Moſt of the perennial ſorts may be obtained 
at the nurſeries in full plants, for PR] 


ſpring and ſummer, particularly the ſtalky and 
running kinds; but flips ki cane” 296 
ores 


| * 


forts will very readily grow; and as to the Stone- 
crop kinds, ſhoots of them may be eatily 
flipped in fpring and ſummer with roots to 
"their bottom; the ſame may alſo be often 


practiſed to molt of the other ſpecies: obſerv-| 


ing, in all the methods of propagation, the 
ſlips and cuttings may either be planted in the 
nurſery way till well rooted, or planted at 
once where they are to remain, in the places 
and manner bobs mentioned. 20s 

They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds fown in 
any dry ſoil, or in the crevices of buildings, &c. 

he annual forts are alſo propagated by 
ſeeds in the ſpring, March or April, in beds 
or borders of dry light earth. | 

SELAGO. {Selago.} 

For che green-houle, this geaus furniſhes 
three ſpecies of ligneous, under-ſhrubby and 
ſhrubby, African exotics ; riſing with flender 
ſtems and branches, three or four to fix or 
ſeven feet high; garniſhed with lender, thread 
form, and narrow linear leaves in radiated 
bunches, and verticillate circles; and quin- 
quefid ſpreading flowers, in terminal corym- 
bous cluſters and ſpikes: having quadritid 
permanent calyxes, monopetalous corolla, 
five-parted above, and ſpreading ; two long 
and two ſhorter ſtamina ; a roundiſh germen, 
and ſingle ſtigma, ſucceeded by a ſingle ſeed 
involved in the corolla. | | 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. SELAGO ben g 1 505 W 
Corymbous-flower:ing Selago. tes wit 
ligneous , ſtalks, and ſpreading 
branches; filiform or thread-ſhaped leaves in 
radiated bunches from the ſame point; and 
multipart corymbous cluſters ot pure- white 

flowers. 

2. SELAGO pinaftra. N ; | 
. Pinaſter-leaved Selago.] Riſes with ſhrubby 
ſtalks, and alternate erect branches, garnith- 
ed with long linear leaves in whorls, and 
hairy corymbous ſpikes of flowers. 

. SELAGO ſpuria. ; 

8 Selago.] Riſes with ſhrubby ſtalks, 
garniſhed with linear denticulated leaves ; and 
corymbous ſpikes of flowers. b 

"eſe three ſpecies of Sclago are the prin- 
cipal ſorts known in our gardens, but more 
nerally the firſt and ſecond : though all the 
rts elles a curious variety in aſſemblage 


among the other green- houſe exotics, in Which 


they muſt be admitted, and have the ſame ge- 
neral culture ſummer and winter, 

They are propagated by layers of the young 
wood in ſpring or ſummer ; allo by cuttings o. 
the young ſhoots in the ſame ſeaſons, in a hot 
bed, or covered down cloſe with a hand-glaſs. 


SEM. 


| © SEMEN, the Seed, being the effence of 
the fruit of every vegetable, containing the 
future plant in miniature, and conſiſts of the 

_—_ eſſential parts. 28 | 

Corculum, or Punftum Viie. The little 
heart, the point of life, or embryo of the fu- 
ture vegetable, being the ſmall point or ſpeck, 
placed in the centre of the Seed, between the 
cotyledons or lobes, and attached thereto, and 
is diſtinctly viſible in the bean and moſt other 
leguminous ſeeds: conſiſts of two parts, the 
roflellum and plumula, the former being the 
radical or deſcending part that ſtrikes down- 
wards, and becomes the root; the other is the 
aſcending part, that ſhoots upward, and be- 
come the ſtem and branches, &c. 

Cotyledon or Side Lobes. Being the ſide pe- 
riſhable lobes of the feed, which involve, and 
for ſome time nouriſh the corculum or em- 
bryo plant: theſe lobes are generally two in 
number, very conſpicuous in the bean and 
other ſeeds of the leguminous tribe, particu- 
larly if they have been previouſly laid in earth 
or water. 

After the ſeeds have been committed to the 
earth, the corculum or punctum vite begins 
to germinate, and the cotyledons expand, burſt 
open the outer cover, and riſe gradually out 
of the earth in form of leaves, common! 
called the Seed-leaves, exhibiting the firſt vi- 
ible formation of the infant plant, accompa- 
nying it for ſome time after its eruption from 
the earth, till the farſt proper leaves are form- 
ed in the centre of the vegetable, and advanc- 
ed a little in growth; then the lobes or ſemi- 
nal leaves becoining uſeleſs, wither and decay. 

Moſt plants have two cotyledons or Seed- 
leaves (Dicotyledones), particularly almoſt all 
the tribe of hbrous-rooted herbaceous plants, 
and all trees and ſhrubs; but ſome have onl 
one cotyledon { Monecetyledanes), as in 0 
of the bulbous plants of the liliaceous tribe, 
riſing out of the ground like a ſheath; and. 
{ome feeds have no cotyledon at all / Acoty/c-- 
dones), ſuch as the ferns, moſſes, flags, and 
funguſes. i 

Ocher parts of the Seed are, 

Ala or Ving. Many Seeds are winged, or 
furniibed with a thin membrane or film, and, 
by its flying, helps to diſperſe them, as in fir, 
birch, maple, ath,. elm, hops, and numerous 
other ſorts. | | 

Coronilla. or Little Crown. Many Seeds are - 
crowned, and ſome ſurrounded with a pap- 
pus, 1. „ a feathery or hairy down, particu- 
larly many of the compound tribe and others, 


| 


for the purpoſe of diſſemination ; being framed 


for flying like a ſhuttlecock, fo as to be eaſily 


tranſported by the wind to very conſiderable 
f diſtances 


8E N 


Aiſtances from the parent. plant ; hawk-weed, 


groundfel, and dandelion, furniſh examples. 
But numerous ſorts of Seeds are fimple, 1. e. 
have neither wing nor pappus. 
The number, form, ie, and ſubſtance of 
Seeds are extremely various in different plants. 
In point of number, it conſiſts of from one 
to ſeveral hundred, or even thouſands, in each 


ſeed veffel ; for ſome plants have only one, 
Seeds, and 


ſome two, three, four, or wany and 
ſome are of amazing fertihry, amounting to 
many hundreds; as for inſtance, a ſingle Seed- 
veſſel of tobacco often contains about one 
thouſand Seeds; that of whine poppy, eight 
thouſand : and the whole produce of one to- 


bacco plant is upwards of forty thouſand, 


though ſome have computed the number above 
three hundred thouſand ; and the produce of a 
ſingle ſtalk of ſpleen wort is eſtimated at up- 
wards of a million of Seeds. 

As to form, Seeds are either eee 
Kidney-ſha heart-ſha angular, &c. 

Wiuh —-— to xe, — — numerous 
ſizes in different plants, from the large ſize of 
cocoa nuts down to the minute feeds of creſſes, 
moſſes, and others much ſmaller. 

And as to ſubſtance, ſome Seeds are ſoft or 
fleſby, ſome membranous, and ſome are of a 
hard bony nature, as in all the nuciterous 
tribe, and the ſtones of many ſorts of berries, 
and other ſtone fruit. 

Seeds are covered or naked, Covered oy 

Angioſpermia)} are ſuch as are contained in 
— — 5 either of the capſule, pod, berry, 
apple, or cherry kind: and naked Seeds 
(Gymnoſpermia) are thoſe that are not containec, 
in any veſſel, but lodged in the receptacle, or 
in the bottom of the calyx. 

The vaſt variety of ways nature has pro- 
vided for the difſemination of feeds is truly 
wonderful; in moſt the fruit or veſſels 
containing the ſeed are raiſed above the 
ground either by erect firm ſtems, or often 
by climbing ſtalks, ſo that the fruit being 
elevated from the ground, it may be more 
eaſily ſhaken by the wind, which often blows 
Seeds to a great diſtance ; for the ſame reaſon 
that ſpecies of ſeed · veſſel called a capſule 
opens at the top, that the Seeds may be more 
eaſily diſſeminated. Many Seeds being wing- 
ed, as before obſerved, are by that means 
- ſpread far and near by the winds ; theſe wings 
conſiſting either of a thin membrane or film, 
as in the fir, birch, maple, elm, aſh, hops, 
&c. as formerly hinted; or of a fine feather- 
like or hairy down, beard, or tail, as in moſt 
of the compound plants, alſo in the ſcabious, 
valerian, and many others, whereby they are 
caſily waſted to a- great diſtance to different 


* 
” 


| 


SEM 
ſoils and territories. Some ſeed- veſſels are 


| endued with a remarkable elaſticity, by which 


means they dart their Seed, with an elaſlic 
force, to ſome conſiderable diſtance, ſuch as 
touch-me-not, and ſpirting cucumber, &. 


Many Seeds and ſeed - veſſels being armed with 


hooks, hairs, &c. by which they attach them- 
ſelves to animals, and are thereby diſperſed, 
ſuch as in carrot, hemp agrimony, burdock, 
&c. Likewiſe Seeds of many ſorts being 


devoured by birds, they void them entire, 


often in different parts at a diſtance, and they 
grow. Berries, and other pulpy fruit, being 
eaten as food, the Seeds or kernels of many 
forts often paſs through unhurt, and falling to 
the ground often grow. Seeds are alſo often 
difſeminated by rivers, torrents and all run- 
ning waters and tides, hence often conveyed 
many hundred leagues from their native foil, 
and caſt upon a very different climate, to 
which, however, they ſometimes, by -de- 
grees, render themſelves familiar. 


The- duration of Seeds, in reſpect to the 


retention of their germinative pro » Mn 
very conſiderable ; for inſtance, Da 
ber, melon, and gourd, often retain their 
vegetative power eight, ten, or twelye years; 
and it is faid, the mime/e or ſenſitive plant 
will retain the principle of life thirty or forty 
e on the other hand, the greater num- 
xer of ſeeds will not keep good above one ur 
two years, and many, or the greater part will 
not grow well if more than one year old; and 
fome Seeds require to be fown ſoon after 


they are ripe, or they will not grow till the 


ſecond year; others, unleſs ſown ſoon after 


they are gathered, will not grow at all; as is 
often the cafe with the Cre It is 


however obſervable, of almoſt all ' forts of 


Seeds, that being ſown the firſt year, they 
generally rife ſooner and ſtronger than older 
deeds; for which reaſon it is adviſable to 


chuſe principally new Seeds, not more than 


one year old, if poſſible, of all forts of plants 
and trees, only a few excepicd, ſuch as cu- 
cumbers and melons in particular, of which, 
Seeds of two or three years old, or more, are 
often preferable, becauſe plants raiſed frum 
gew Seed are apt to run vigorouſly to ſtem 
without either becoming tolerably toon fruit- 
tul, or producing much fruit. 

All Seeds produced in dry capſules, pods, 
and other ww Seed-veſſels, keep much long- 
er in their taid veſſels than if taken out; 
though it is probable that moſt Seeds will 
retain their germinative faculty longeſt in 
the bowels of the carth, when” they have 
been accidentally buried a conſiderable depth 
out of the reach of the influence of the jun 
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and air. And it has been "obſerved of corn- 


ſallad in particular, which by accident have 


deen buried three feet deep in the ground 


thirty years, and the ſoil being turned up 


that depth to the top, they have grown free 
ly; the ſame has alſo been obſerved of many 


other Seeds, which by chance have been im- 
merſed in the ground ſeveral feet deep; 
and in the bottom of wells, vaults, ponds, 
and ditches, that have not been ſtirred for 
many years,. as may be judged from circum- 
ſtances ; for when occation required the foil 
to be thrown to the top, and expoſed to the 
ſun and air, many plants have rifen that had 
not been remembered to have been ſeen 
thereabouts before, or at leaſt for many years 
aſt. 
: Likewiſe moſt forts of Seeds, if ſown too 
deep, remain inactive, and ſome never grow 
at all; others, nevertheleſs, preferve their 
owing property; and when the ground 
4 . treſh freed, ſuch of the Seeds as 


happen to be moved nearer the ſurface will 
.often come up; which ſhows the power of 


the fun and free air in promoting vegetation 
in Seeds and plants. 

Seeds, therefore, ſhould never be ſown 
too deep, and always in proportion to their 


fize; from about a quarter, or half an inch 
deep, for the ſmaller Seeds, to about one or 


two inches for the middling and large kinds 
of Seeds. See SOWING OF SEEDS. 

The germination or growth of Seeds, after 
being regularly ſown or committed to the 
earth a proper depth, is in ſome forts very 
quick, and others flow; as for inſtance, 
creiſes, muſtard, turnep, and many others, 


come up in a few days; ſome other ſorts in 


one, two, or three weeks, as in moſt of the 
eſculents of the kitchen-garden, and nume- 


rous others of the herbaceous tribe; though' 


parſley, and ſome others, often remain inac- 


tive a month or ſix weeks, and ſome ſorts lie 


a year or two in the ground before they ger- 


minate. As to the tree and ſhrub Seeds, ſome 


will riſe in a month or fix weeks, or leſs 
time, others require two or three months to 
vegetate, and ſome ſorts lie a whole year at 
leaſt before they begin to grow, ſuch as the 
hawthorn, holly, and moſt others ot the very 
hard bony-ſeeded kinds; all of which, both 


in the herbaceous and woody tribe, is gene- | gr 


ally hinted: in the culture of the reſpective 
ſorts under their proper genera. voce allo 


GERMINATION. 8 
For particulars in regard to the various 


methods of ſowing of Seeds, ſee Sowixo 
or SEEDS.. | 


root; for the off-ſets _ planted at firſt 


ge; 
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| SEMPERVIVUM, (Ever-living) Live- 


ever, or Common Houſe-leek, &c. | 
The plants are of the ſucculent tribe, her- 
baceous and ſhrubby, conſiſtim of low, hardy, 
herbaceous, evergreen perennials, for vari 
in the pleaſure ground, &c. and medical uſes, 
and ſhrubby ever- green ſueculents for the 
green-houſe collection, adorned with roundiſli 
and oblong, thick, flethy, ſucculent leaves all 
the year, and the ſtalks terminated by bunches. 
of polypetalous flowers. 5 
Claſs and order, Dodecandria Dodecagynia.. 
 Charatters.) CaLvx is concave, cut 
into many acute ſegments, and permanent. 
COROLLA, from fix to ten or twelve oblong, 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, concave petals. STA- 


MINA, twelve awl-ſhaped filaments, with 


roundith antheræ. PrsTILLUM, twelve ger- 
mina, placed circularly, terminating in the 
like number of ſpreading ſtyles, crowned 
with acute ſtigmas. PERI ARPIUn, about 
twelve oblong, compreſſed, circularly- placed 
capſules, pointed outward and opening on the 
inſide, filled with many ſmall roundith ſeeds. 
There are about fix ſpecies retained in our 
gardens for variety and ornament; four of 
which are hardy herbaceous plants, and two 
are ſhrubby ſucculent exotics for the green- 


houſe. a 
Hardy Herbaceous kinds. 

They are low herbaceous ever-greens, with, 
ſucculent leafy heads cloſe to the crown of 
the root, ſending up flower-ftalks annually, 
in ſome a foot high, others not half ſo much; 
one fort {Common Fouſe-leek) grows naturally 
in England, &c. on buildings, or barren hills, 
the others in mountainous parts on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but are all hardy enou 
to grow here, any where either in the full 
ground or in pots, or on tops of walls, build- 
ings, or rock-work, &. | 

I. SEMPERVIVUM fecterum. 

Common OG] Hath a fibrous per- 
ennial root, crow with many ovaliſh, 
pointed, ciliated, ſucculent leaves, in round- 
iſh heads, cloſe to the earth, having many 
ſpreading off-ſets ; and upright, round, ſuc- 
culent, reddiſh ſtalks a foot high, terminated 
by reflexed ſpikes of ſpreading red flowers, in 
July and Auguſt. | 
his is the Common Houſe-leek, which 
ows naturally on barren hills, and tops 
of old buildings, walls, &c. in England, 
and moſt countries in Europe; and we may 
ſee it growing in tufts on the tops of ſheds, 
and other low buildings, almoſt every 
where, with hardly any foil in. which to. 


SEM 


in a liule lamp of any foil, and placed 
on the tiles or thatch of any building, or on 
the coping of a wall, they will readily ſtrike, 
and muluply into large bunches without 


any culture. _ _ 

his ſpecies, bein a v ing qua- 
lity, is uſed ena thy 1 
ſhingles, burns, ſcalds, and inflammations, 

C. f 
2. SEMPERVIVUM globiferum. 

Glabiferous Siberian Houſe leet.] Hath a 
fibrous root, crowned with numerous oblong- 
oval, ſucculent, cihated leaves in compact 
globular heads, producing many globular off- 
lets; and ere, round, ſucculent ſtalks, fix 
or eight inches high, terminated by yellowiſh 
flowers. 

Fariety.} Wich red flowers. | 

Inis ſpecies produce numerous ſmall globu- 
lar off-ſers, which being thruſt off by the 
| larger heads, and falling on the ground, &c. 

take root freely of themſelves, and become 
proper plants. 

SEMPERVIVUM arachnoideum. 


Coh-web, Smaller H. ou/e-leck, commonly 


called Cob-web Sedum.] Hath fibrous roots, 
crowned with ſhort, narrow, ſucculent 
leaves in ſmall heads, having many hair-like 
threads, interſeQting one another, from leaf 
to leaf, reſembling a ſpider's web; and erect, 
round, ſucculent ſtalks, fix inches high, ter- 
minated by ſpikes of bright red flowers ranged 
moſtly along one fide. 

4 SEMPERYIVUM mestanum. ; 

Aocuntain Helvetian Houſe-leek.] Hath fi- 
brous roots, crowned with oblongiſh, point- 
ed, ciliated, fucculent, ſmooth leaves, in ex- 
panded open heads, producing very ſpread- 
ing off- ſets; and erect ſucculent ſtalks, eight 
or ten inches high, terminated by ſpikes of 
deep-red flowers. | 

All theſe herbaceous Sempervivums are very 
hardy evergreen ials, formed of round- 
Hh cluſters of ſucculent leaves cloſe to the 
prom &c. remaining green all the year, and 

om the centre of the heads of leaves ariſe 
the flower-ſtalks annually, flowering moſtl 
in July and Auguſt, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
in Autumn, 

They are all hardy enough to grow any 
where in dry light ground, rubbiſhy banks, or 
in pots, and the tops of buildings, rock-work, 
&c. as before intimated. 

The ſmalleſt off-ſet, being planted in a 
ſmall portion of any foil, will grow and in- 
creale exceedingly. 

Tender 


farubby kinds. 


Theſe conſiſt of two ſhrubby ſucculent | 


exotics, with ſtrgng erect ſtems, terminated 


SEM 


large ſpikes of flowers; and being natives of 
hot countries, require ſhelter of a green-houſe 
here in winter. | Fug | 

- SEMPERVIVUM arbereum. 

ree Houſe-leek, or Dee Sedum.] Riſes 
with an upright, thick, fleſhy, tree-like, 
ſmooth, branching ſtem, ſix or eight feet 
high, with the branches terminated by large 
cluſtering heads of ſpear-ſhaped, bright-green 
leaves; and, from the centre of heads, 
large pyramidal ſpikes of bright-yeilow flow- 
ers, in autumn and winter. 

Varieties.) Variegated-leaved Tree Houſe- 
leek, which is a very curious variety of a fine 
ornamental - appearance — White- flowered. 
Both the varieties flower very ornamentally, 
and the flowers continue long in beauty. 

It is a native of Portugal, Crete, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. | . 

6. SEMPERVIVYUM canarienſe. 

Canary Shrubby Houje-leek. | Riſes with an 
upright, ſucculent, rough ſtalk, half a yard 
or more high, 2 rugged with the ru- 
diments of paſt foliage, having the top crown- * 
ed by large globular heads of retuſe ſucculent 
leaves ; and from the centre of the head a 
long pyramidal ſpike of greemſh flowers, in 
June aud July. f. "i 

All the above ſix ſpecies of Sempervivum re- 
tain their leaves the year round, which, in all 
the ſorts, are thick, fleſhy, and ſucculent, and 
nerally collected many together into round 
ds; and from the centre of the head ariſes 
the peduncle or flower-ſtalk, terminated b 
the flowers in ſummer and autumn, eac 
flower compoſed of from about eight or ten 
to twelve petals, ſpreading out every way in 
a ſtar-like manner, exhibiting a or- 
namental appearance, and are ſucceeded by 
ripe ſeeds in autumn. p 

All the ſorts being of a very ſucculent na- 

ture, are the molt proſperous and durable in 
the drieſt light ſoils ; and the hardy ſorts, in 
particular, will alſo grow on walls, tops of 
low buildings, and rock work ; being planted 
in a little clump of ſtiff mud or earth placed 
on walls, &c. they will readily grow; but 
the two ſhrubby kinds being tender, muſt be 
always kept in pots, to place in a green-houſe 
in winter: it is alſo proper to pot ſome of the 
{maller curious forts of Houſe-lecks occaſi- 
onally, both as being of diminutive growth 
| Fo 96 Ring rad , 
not conſpicuous When planted in the borders, 
&c. and to preſerve them in a green-houſe 
or frame in winter, to continue them of a 
more lively ſtare in that ſeaſon, than thoſe fully 
expoſed. 

However, the firſt four ſpecies are moſtly 
hardy plants, all of herbaceous perennial 


» 


- 


; 


by heads of numerous ſucculent leaves, and 
| 7 


- growth, and will ſucceed almoſt any where 


in 
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in the full air all the vear, in anv fv raiſed bor- | 


ders, banks, or pots; or moôſt of them upon 
walls and the roofs of any low building, ſhed, 
or hovel, &c. all of which, in their general 


growth, ſpread cloſe to the earth, increaſing in | 


many collected heads of ſucculent fleſhy leaves 
larger and of the moſt ſpreading growth in 
the farſt ſort, Common Houſe-leek ; ſmaller 
in the ſecond ſpecies, but curious inits globular 
ropagina or off-ſet heads, emitted abundant- 
y on every fide; but the third is a diminutive 
plant, of curious ſingularity in its arachnoide- 
ous reſemblance, formed by the interwoven 
hairs of the leaves; and being of minimous 
8 ſome plants are generally kept in 
mall pots as a peculiar curioſity; and the 
fourth ſort, a plant of larger dimenſions, al- 
though leſs known than moſt of the others, 
is equally deſerving of admittance in the col- 
lection, as it forms a good variety in its ex- 
panded heads, ſpreading oft-ſets, and ſpikes of 
red flowers; the whole propagating freely 
by the abundant off-ſet heads, which being 
detached and planted, will moſt readily 
grow of ſeveral years continuance, remaining 
always green, and moſt of them will flower 
annually. 

Of the above ſpecies, the common Houſe- 
leeks are noted almoſt every where, for their 
remarkable ſingularity, in growing on the 
roofs of low cottages, barns, ſheds, pent- 
houſes, &c. and tops of walls, with ſcarcely 
any ſoil to grow in, but ſupported apparently 
by their own natural ſucculency : being re- 
tained both in ſituations as above, as occaſion- 
al medical plants, and in gardens, for variety. 
But all the ſorts are eligible to introduce for 
variety, and as ores. plants : ſome larger 
kinds diſpoſed towards the front of * raifed 
borders, and others, of the different forts, in 
pots, &c. but as being ſucculent replete with 
humidity, they ſhould generally have a dry 
light ſoil in any raiſed borders, floping banks, 
&c. and in pots of light, dry, ſandy, or rub- 
biſhy earth, as they will ſucceed in any kind 
of dry rubbiſhy foil; and any of the larger 
forts may alſo be placed upon walls or low 
buildings, in ſmall clumps of any ſtiff foil for 
them to ſtrike into at firſt, or alſo upon any 
kind of rock-work, &c. in all of which fitu- 
ations, they will ſucceed in a free growth ; 
for as they increaſe exceedingly — their off- 
ſet heads, and theſe being detached or flipped 
at almoſt any time in ſprmg, ſummer, or au- 
tumn, and planted as above, they will ſoon 
ſtrike root, grow and multiply into cluſtered 
heads, as may be obſerved of the common 
Houſe-leeks, continue for years, and flower 
m ſummer very agreeably. 

However, it is alſo proper to plant ſome of 


the different forts in pots, for moving to any 
compartments occaſionally; or more parti- 
| cularly the g/obiferum and arachnoideum ; the 
former for the curioſity of its numerous ſut- 
rounding 3 globular off-ſets, hence 
is frequently called Hen-and-chicken Houſe- 
leek ; and the latter, Cob-web Sedum, or ſmal- 
ler Houſe-leek, as being curious in its diminu- 
tive growth, and interwoven hairs, as before 
obſerved ; planting. each ſort ſeparate, in 
middling, ſmallith, or ſmall pots, according to 
the ſire of the different ſpecies ; filling the pots 
with dry light compoſt, and ſet one plant in 
each pot, giving a little water juſt to ſettle the 
earth about the root; and being thus potted, 
they are ready to remove to any place re- 
quired for variety ; and the ſmaller ſorts under 
thelterof a garden frame, or green-houſe in win- 
ter, both to preſerve them more effectually in a 
lively ſtate, and to effect a variety in that ſeaſon 
among other ſheltered {mall evergreen plants. 

The two tender ſhrubby ſorts, requiring 
conſtant ſhelter in winter, muſt be kept in 
pots of light ſandy earth, or any dry rubbiſh 
ſoil, 3 placed among the green-houſe 
plants, where they will exhibit a conſpicuous 
variety at all times of the year; but more emi - 
nently the Sempervivum arboreum and variety, 
managing them as other ſucculents of the 
green-houſe collection, being particularly 
careful to water them but ſparingly m the win- 
ter, as too much moiſture & deſtructive of ten- 
der ſucculents in that ſeaſon. See GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. > 

' Method of Propagation, c. 

All the four Neben enen a? 
very expeditiouſly propagated by their oft-ſet 
N Pioch ay be . flipped off with 
roots, or even if without immediate root fi- 
bres, they will ſucceed; planting them in any 
light dry foil, or rubbith, as betore obſerved ; 
and if on buildings or rock-work, &c. lay a 
little mud or Riff ſoil thereon in patches, in 
which plant the lips, and they will grow and 
flouriſh without farther trouble. | 

The two green-houſe kinds are propagated 
by cuttings of the branches and by ſeed. 

By Curtings.—The firſt of theſe two ſorts 
in particular is eaſily propagated by cuttings 
of the ſmaller branches, any time from April 
or May till July, either with or without the 
aid of hot-beds, though, if planted yy 
they may be greatly forwarded by the aſſiſt- 
ance of artificial heat; however, in any of 
the ſummer months they will readily take 
root in a bed, or pots of natural earth, in the 
open air; obſerving in taking off the cut- 
tings, if they appear very ſucculent in the cut, 


part, it is eligible to lay them in the dry a few 


days to {kin over, previous to planting ; then 
6 0 either 
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either plant them in pots of dry light ſoil, or 
in a bed of common light earth till rooted; in 
either method allow them occafional ſhade 
from the ſun, and ſometimes moderately wa- 
tered in very dry weather, eſpecially thoſe in 
pots; they will thus be well rooted in two or 
three months, and may then be potted ſepa- 
rately in the middling pots, and placed among 
the other green-houle exotics. 

B .— The Canary Houle-leck, in par- 
Ye producing ſeed in tolerable plenty in 
our gardens, may alſo be propagated by 
ſowing the ſeed in autumn, or early in ſpring, 
in pots of light earth, placing them in a frame 
to have ſhelter from froſt, but expoſed in mild 
weather; and as the warm ſeaſon advances 
the plants will begin to appear, which, when 
an inch or two high, prick them in ſeparate 


ſmall and manage them afterwards as 
other {ucculents of the -houſe. 
SENECIO, Grountel. 


This genus comprehends ſeveral herbaceous 
en and annual plants, garniſhed for 
the moſt part with pinnate leaves, and com- 
pound radiated flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Poygamia Su- 


Charafers.] CALyx, a common cup, conic 
and truncated. CoroLLa, the compound 
flower is higher than the cup, the hermaphro- 
dite florets are tubulous and numerous in the 
diſk, the female ones, in the radius, are ob- 
long, and lightly tridentated. STAMINA, 
five very ſmall capillary filaments, topped 
with cylindric and tubulous antherz. 4 
TILLUM, an ovate germen, flender ſtyle, 
crowned with two oblong, revolute ſtigmata ; 
there 1s no pericarpium; ſeed which is ſin- 
gle, oval, and crowned with a long down, is 
contained in the cup. 

Of this genus there are reckoned between 
thirty and forty ſpecies, ſeveral of which are 
common weeds; the following are therefore 

only cultivated in gardens. - | 
1. SENEC1o haſtatus. 

Haflated, or Spleenwort-leaved Graumd ſel.] 
Hath a perennial herbaceous ſtalk, riſing be- 
tween two and three feet high, garniſhed with 
Linuated winged leaves. The flowers are yel- 
low and radiated, ſtanding on very long foot- 
ſtalks, which divide at the u 

2. SENECIO purpureus. 

Purple Greundſel.] Hath a perennial ſtalk, 
riſing two feet high, garniſhed with hairy ly- 
rate lower leaves, and upper ones ſpear-ſhaped 
and dentated, the flowers come out at the 
ends of the ſtalks, are floſculous, and of a pur- 
ple colour, 

SENECIO elegans. 


3 Purple Groundſel.] Hat i a fibrous 


pper part of the ſtalk. 
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root, with ereQ ſtalks, a foot or eighteen 

inches high ; garniſhed with equal ſpreading 

| pinnatifid leaves; the flowers come out from 

the ends of the ſtalks, are radiated, the florets 

of the diſk are of a bright yellow, and thoſe of 
the radius, a rich purple colour. . ü 

Farieties.] With white flowers - with dou- 
on ĩs eaſily effected by cut- 


ble purple flowers. 
Their propagati 
tings of the branches planted in pots in the ſum- 
mer, and ſhaded till they have taken root, and 
when winter approaches, ſhould be removed 
to the green-houſe till May, when they may 
be tranſplanted into the borders of the pleaſure- 
rden, where will be very ornamental 
uring the ſummer : they may alſo be raiſed 
from ſeeds ſown in the ſpring. 
4. SEN IO Pſeudo-China. - 
Falſe er Baſtard China-Root from Mada- 
gaſcar.] Hath a thick root formed of fleſhy 
tubers, crowned with large, rough, cut leaves; 
and flender flower-ſtalks, half a yard high, 
terminated by compound yellow flowers, of 
many tubulous florets. — 
This is an herbaceous perennial of Africa, 
retained here in curious ſtove collections for 
variety, and is propagated by off-ſets planted 
in pots plunged in the bark-bed ; continuing 
the plants always in the hot-houſe or ſtove. 
SERRATULA, Saw-wort. | 
It conſiſts principally of tall, hardy, her- 
baceous, flowery perennials, for ornament- 
ing the pleaſure-garden; riſing with annual 
ſtalks from two to ſeven or eight feet high, 
adorned with pinnatifid and entire leaves in 
the different ſpecies, and the ſtalks terminated 
by __ heads of compound flowers. 
a and order, Syngenefia Polygamia - 
Is. Tz 


Claracters.] CALYx, an oblong, imbri- 
cated, general cup, compoſed of many ſpeat- 
ſhaped, acute, ſmooth ſcales —CoroLLA, a 
uniform compound flower, compoſed of ma- 
ny hermaphrodite funnel-ſhaped florets, with 
an inflexed tube and ventricoſe limb, cut into 
five STAMINA, five ſhort hair-like 
filaments, with cylindric antherz. PIs7II- 
LUM, an oval germen, filiform ſtyle, and 
two oblong reflexed ſtigmas, PERICARTNI- 
UM, none; each floret ſucceeded by one oval 
ſeed crowned with down. | 
The principal ſpecies, in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, are the following, the firſt of which is 
a native of England, the others of different 
parts of America, but are all of hardy growth, 
conſiſting both of fibrous and tuberous-rooted 
3 

I. SERRATULA tindaria: 

Dying, or Common Saw-wort.] Hath a fi- 
brous perennial root, upright annual ſtews, 

| rwa 


* 


| 
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two feet high, lyre-ſhaped pinnatifid leaves, 
having the terminal lobe the largeſt, and the 
ſtalks terminated by ſcaly heads of purple and 
white flowers in the different varieties. 


This grows naturally in woods and mea- 
dows in England, &c. and is ſometimes culti- 
vated for variety. | 


2. SERRATULA noveboracenſis. 

New-York Saw-wort.] Hatch a fibrated 
perennial root, upright channeled ſtalks, ſe- 
ven or eight feet high, oblong-lanceolate, 
ſerrated, pendulous leaves, downy under- 
neath, and the ſtalks terminated by heads of 
purple flowers. | 

3 SERRATULA glauca. 
 Glaucous Maryland Saw-wort.] Hath a 
fibrous perennial root, upright, channeled, 
out yp ſtalks, ſix or ſeven feet high, oblong- 
oval, acuminated, ſawed, glaucous, coloured 
leaves, and the ſtalks terminated by corymbus 
bunches of purple flowers, having roundiſh 
cups. 

4. SERRATULA /cario/a. 

Scarioſe-flowered Virginia Saw-wort, or Tu- 
berous Knap-weed.] Hath a tuberous , peren- 
nial root ; upright, ſtrong channeled ſtalks, 
three or four feet high; ſpear-ſhaped entire 
leaves; and the ſtalks adorned upward with 
many purple flowers, riſing laterally on ob- 
tuſe peduncles, having alſo rough icaly ca- 
lyxes. 

- 8 SERRATULA /quarro/a. 

quarroſe Virginia Saw-wort, or Tuberous 
Melancholy Thiſtle.) Hath a tuberous peren- 
nial root, an upright ſtalk, near a yard high, 
linear, or very narrow ſtiff leaves, and the 
ſtalks 8 upward with purple flowers, 
riſing laterally and ſitting almoſt cloſe in 
ſquarroſe, or rough, ſcaly, acuminated cups. 

6. SERRATULA /picata. 

. Spiked Virginia Saw-wort.] Hath a tuber- 
eus perenial root, upright ſingle ſtalks, two 
or three feet high ; linear leaves, ciliated at 
the baſe ; and the ſtalks terminated by long 
ſpikes of cloſe-ſitting purple flowers, riſing 
laterally. 

3 SERRATULA prealta. | 

all Peached-leaved Virginia Saw-wort. ] 
Hath a fibrous root, upright branching ſtalks, 
four or five feet high, oblong-ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſerrated, ſpreading leaves, hairy underneath, 
and the branches terminated by looſe bunches 
of purple flowers. | a 

All theſe ſpecies of Serratula are perennial 
in root but-annual in ſtalk, which, rifing in 
ſpring, flower in June, July, and Auguſt, in 
the different ſorts ; the flowers are all com- 

und, conſiſting of many tubular florets in 

arge ſcaly calyxes, and in moſt of the forts 


* 
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are conſpicuous and ornamental; but thoſe 
of the American kinds are not always ſuc: 
ceeded by good ſeeds in our gardens; they, 
however, multiply faſt enough by the root. 
Theſe plants being moſtly of erect tall 
growth, are proper ornaments for the com- 
partments of large gardens, and to interſperſe 
in ſhrubberies, and along the verges of wood- 
walks, &c. ; | 
= Method of Propagation. 

They are propagated by parting the roots, 
and e . 

By Parting the Roots.—All the ſorts ſend 
out off-ſets from the root, but the fibrous- 
rooted kinds the moſt abundantly, and the 
roots may be flipped or divided, either in au- 
tumn, when the ſtalks decay, or in ſpring be- 
fore new ones begin to ſhoot up, though if 
done early in autumn they will flower much 
ſtronger in the following year. 

By Seed.— All the ſorts may alſo be raiſed 
from ſeeds, but the tuberous ſorts, in parti- 
cular, not increaſing very plentifully by roots, 
they muſt be often raiſed from ſeeds, ſown 
in autumn or early in ſpring, in an eatt bor- 
der, in ſhallow drills; and when the ſeedlings 
are two or three inches high, prick out ſome 
of the longeſt in nurſery-rows till autumn, 
then tranſplant the whole finally to remain. 

SEXUS Plantarum, Sexes of Plants. 

The different Sexes of plants, with regard 
to their being male, female, or hermaphro- 
ditz, is determinable by their flowers and fruit 


only. | 
Al plants, from the largeſt tree down to 
the ſmalleſt moſſes and fungi, and other the 
moſt minute vegetables, are furniſhed with 
flowers either viſible or inviſible, or conceal- 
ed ; but inthe greater number viſible and con- 
ſpicuous : and in either caſe the flowers are the 
generative organs of all vegetables, being fur- 
iſhed with 9 female, and een, ee 
dite fructifications, ſometimes on different 
plants of the ſame genus, and ſometimes both 
male and female on different parts of the ſame 
plant; but the greater part of the vegetable 
kingdom is of the hermaphrodite kind, havin 
both male and female organs (/famina and Fe 
tillum) all within the ſame flower: all which 
enital parts, or fructifications in the above 
ä — ſexes, being re neceſſary for 
the purpoſe of generation, as ſerving the im- 
portant office of fecundation to impregnate the 
embryo fruit, and fertiliſe the ſeed. See GE- 
Nus, and FLos; alſo FeMINEus FLos, Mas- 
cuLus FLos, HERMAPHRODITUSs FLos, 


&c. | 
| Every flower, however large or minute, is 


furnithed with generative parts, i. e. famina 
| N 6 0 2 . and 


= 


and pi/i/lum, either in the ſame or in different 


plants and flowers, &c. 
For example: 

Male plants are ſuch as produce male-flow- 
ers only, which male-flowers are thoſe that 
are furniſhed only with the ffamina, conſiſt- 
ing of the filaments and antherz, being the 
male- genitals, but want the piffillum, or ſe- 
male organs. | | 

Female plants being productive of female 
flowers only, ſuch as are furniſhed with the 

i/fil/um, conſiſting of the germen, ſtyle, and 
uns, the female fructifications, but want 
the flaming, or males. 

And hermaphrodite plants are thoſe which 
produce only hermaphrodite flowers, being 
ſuch as contain both femina and pr/tiilum, the 
male and female organs, all withia the fame 
calyx and corolla, as prevail in he greater 
number of the vegetable creation. 

Likewiſe obſerve, | 

Monccious or androgynous plants are 
ſuch as produce both male and female flowers 
diſtin, fituated on different parts of the fame 
vegetable, as in the cucumber, melon, and 
many others. See the Claſs Mox@&cta. 

Dicecious plants, ſuch as produce male and 
female flowers diſtin, in ſeparate habita- 
tions : one plant producing the males and ano- 
ther the female flowers. See the Claſs Di- 
CIA. 

-- Polygamous plants, ſuch 
ſeveral ſexes of flowers, as hermaphrodite and 
male and female flowers together. See the 
Claſs PoLYGAMIA. 
The exiſtence of the Sexes of plants was 
ly diſputed by many of the ancient bo- 
taniſts and others; but whoever is ſtill doubt- 
ſul in that point, will but examine the curious 
ſtructure of flowers, and make ſome experi- 


ments, will ſoon be convinced, that the flow- 


ers of all plants are furniſhed with proper ge- 
nerative organs; and that the male parts, the 
Maments, and antherz, being furniſhed with 
a certain ſubtle powder, impregnate therewith 
the piſtillum of the females, and fertiliſe the 
embryo fruit and ſced in the germen, or ovary ; 
ſo that when the flower fades, the fruit ſwells, 
and the ſeeds become fertile, as may be ex- 

in early cucumbers in frames by 
carrying the antheræ of the male hloſſom and 
ann the ſtigma of the female flower there- 
with, ſo as to leave ſome of its golden powder 
- on the ſtigma, or female organ, which infal- 
libly impregnates the ere or miniature 
ſruit, and it will ſoon viſibly {well and increaſe 
faſt in magnitude, furniſhed alſo with fertile 
feed, which, without being previouſly fecun · 
dated by the male 87 generally prove ſte- 


chat bear the 


ö 


| 


of male flowers, the ſame as a hen may 


= 


| SEX 
rile, or barren, and if ſown they would not | 


germinate. . n 
So that if we were to remove all che male 

flowers of cucumbers, or melons, before t 

blow, we render the females or fruit bloſſoms 


abortive. . 
ſort were caſ- 


Likewiſe, if flowers of an 
trated, or deprived of the male organs, the fi- 
laments and antherz, before they ripen their 


| impregnating powder of the anther, the fe- 


male parts would become ſterile, or, at leaſt, 
the fruit would either not ſwell at all, or but 
_y impet fectly, and the ſeeds would remain 
unfertiliſed, and if ſown they would not 
row. X 
For aithough ſome forts of plants may pro- 
bably by chance produce a fort of imperfect 
fruit and ſeeds, without the immediate vicinity 
la 
eggs without the congreſs of a cock, yet for 
want of being fertiliſed with the male ſperm, 
neither will the ſeeds grow, nor the eggs bring 
forth chickens. | 3 
Linneus, in his definitions of the Sexes of 
plants, ſays, the calyx is the marriage-bed in 
winch the male and temale organs conſummate 
the nuptiak of plants, and in which theſe ten- 
der organs are cheriſhed and defended from 
external injuries; and the corolla, or petals, 
are the curtains cloſely ſurrounding the gene- 
rative organs, iu order to reſiſt ſtorm, ram, or 
cold ; but when the ſun ſhines bright they ex- 
pand freely, both to give acceſs to the fecun- 
dating duſt and to the ſun's rays, to promote 
the fecundating faculty of the ſaid powder, in 
acting with due effect on the ſtigma and ſtyle: 
for the filaments are the ſpermatic veſſels of 
the males, by which the juice ſecreted from the 
plant is carried up to the antherz in form of 
a fine powder, which is the pollen, or male 
duſt, anſwering to the male ſperm of animals, 
or the roe of — 9 ; for although it is dry, it 
is more eaſily conveyed by the winds, or air, to 
the ſtigma, or female organ, where it is moiſt- 
enced, thence proceeds to the ſtyle, which is 
the vagina, or tube through which the efflu- 
via, or- male duſt, paſſes to the germen, or 0- 
vary, and there impregnates the fruit or ſeed 
which immediately becomes fertile, and then 
the petals of the bones withers, and the fruit 
and feed grow faſt to perfection. . 
Thus we need not wonder, that in the ve- 
getable kingdom ſuch numbers of plants are 
ot the hermaphrodite race, i. c. the flowers 
having both male. and female organs within 
the fame calyx and corolla; tough in the a- 
nimal kingdom there are very few of the her- 
maphrodite kind, for here one ſex can eaſily 


go to avother, whereas plants are fixed to one 


ſpot 
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ſpot and cannot go ſrom it, ſo that the male | 


and female parts of fruQtification being within 
the ſame cover,; the fecundation is more eaſily 
effected by natufe. 


Other plants again ha 
male parts in di 


cundation is effected 


ing the male and fe- 
rent flowers, have their ſi- 
tuntion on the plants and their fructifications 
ſo wonderfully diſpoſed. by nature that the fe- 
by the winds and certain 


inſects conveying the male duſt from the an- 


there to the female organs. 

Mioſt plants appear the moſt 
in flower; but when the generative parts 
of the flower have performed their natural 


function, the flower ſoon after fades, and 


many plants gradually loſe much of their 
former ſplendor, and numerous forts, after 
flowering and ripening ſeeds, either decay 
wholly,” as in all the annual and moſt of the 
biennial tribe, and ſome only die down to the 


root, as in numerous herbaceous perennials; 
likewiſe ſome plants and trees, after obtaining 
a great age and bulk, totally decay, after hav- 
ing once flowered; fuch as often occurs in the 


agave, or great American aloe, which in this 


dred years 


- 
„ 


ering ſtate, they chen expanding in the centre 


and {hoot up rapidly, into a ſtalk of prodigi- 


ous height, tor flowering, which continuing 
in bloom two or three: months, and the plants 

nerally decay ſoon after, never ſurviving to 

wer again: the ſame alſo. happens in the 
muſa paradi/iace, or plantain-tree, which hav- 
ing been in ſome European gardens many 
years, and after hates once flowered, no art 
can prevent its lofty ſtem from periſhing the 


year after; and the like slio often occurs in 
| which, without that aid, in the above young 


the lavatera arborea, or tree-maliow. 


SHADING PLANTS, of 


young or ten-. 


ceſſa 
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in pots placed cloſe together, under a ſimilar 
awning, or ſometimes to ſeed-beds, either in 
an awning, or the mats ſpread on the ſurface, 
and if, in the latter method, occaſionally wa- 
tered over the mats, it proves very beneficial; 
or ſometimes, in hot dry weather, in default 
of mats, ſome looſe ſtra w litter ſtrewed over 
feed-beds, will be greatly ſerviceable in ſcreen- 
ing the ſurface from the parching fun, and 
preſerving the moiſture in the earth, to pro- 


| mote a more quick, regular, and free germi- 


heatitifol when 


ration in the feed; when the plants are 
come up, the covering is ſoon drawn off with 
a wooden or other rake lightly ; and to platits 
under glaſſes in frames, &c. the occaſional 
Shading is effected either with: mats ſpread 
thinly over the glaſſes, or ſometimes with a 
little looſe, long litter, ſhaken lightly over 
them, juſt during the fierce heat of the ſun : 
obſerving, that in the different occaſional 
Shading, it ſhould always be flight, only one 
mat thick, and the ſtraw Shading in propor- 
tion, juſt ſufficient to afford a moderate ſhade- 
to intercept the approach of the ſun beams, 


: without darkening the plants, &c. too much. 
country in particulat, after fifty or an hun- : 
growth before they attain a flow- 


The above Shading is only principally ne- 
eſſary in hot, dry, oo weather, occa- 
- tionally to many ſorts of newly-ſet ſmall plants, 
&c. in beds, pots, frames, as above, to de- 


| tend them from the ſcorching rays of the ſun 


till they have ſtruck freſh root, and to ſcreen 
{ome particular feed-beds ſimilarly, till the 
leeds therein germinate, and the plants are 
come up in ſome advancing ſtate; in ail of 
which, the Shading is eſſentially beneficial, 
in cafe of dry hot weather ſucceeding the plant- 
ing or ſowing, as it infures more effectuall 


a ſucceſsful and expeditious free growth, 


plants and ſets, when a hot ſun, would in 


honally - | 
This is often a neceſſary work in many par- 
ticular occalions, in warm, dry, funny wea- 
ther in ſpring and ſummer, &c. in pricking 
out various forts of ſmall young plants from | 
ſeed-beds into nurſery-beds, pots, &c. all {mall | 
cuttings, flips, above-ground of-lets, pipings, | 
&c. as likewiſe in occaſionally tranſplanting 
any kind of more advanced plants, flowers, 
&c. into beds, or pots, in a hat, dry ſeaſon ; and 
ſometimes to ſced-beds of particular forts of 
ſmall or curious ſeeds in hot funny days; alſo 
often to plants in hot-beds, under frames and 
glaſſes, both of young and advanced growth. 
The work of Shading is the moſt commo- 
diouſly aud effectually performed with gar- 
den mats in a fort of awning over the beds, 


to plants in the full ground, teas! 


der growth, ſeed-beds, &c. from the ſun occa | many ſorts fail conſiderably, or be greatly re- 

II tarded; and to plants under glaſſes in hot-beds, 
when the fierce fun through the glaſſes oc- 
caſions their leaves to flag, as in cucumbers. 
an&melons, &c. and ſometimes apt to ſcorch. 
the leaves, the Shading is particularly neceſ- 
ſary for a few hours in the middle of the day. 

t thoſe occaſional Shadings, it is neceflary 
to obſerve, are only propoied as generally 
practicable to ſome particular ſorts of plants, 
cuttings, &c. both of the kitchen-garden, 
pleaſure-garden, and nuriery, green-houſe 
and hot-houſe kinds, that are of ſmall or mo- 
derate growth, and contained many together 
within a {mail compaſs, either in pricked-out 
beils, or in pots, frames, or under hand-glaſſes, 
ſo as the Shading can be readily and ſoon per- 
formed as occalion may require, in warm 
ſunny weather to protect them from the ſcorch- 
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ſhading will probably 


V numerous, 


— 
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ing ſun till they ſtrike root, and commence a 


freſh growth ; and to ſeed- beds, &c. till the 


plants are come up; or ſometimes, ſome par- 
ticular forts of ſmall tender plants, both ſuch 
as are pricked out, and others that are in ſeed- 
beds or pots, may Ire a continuation of 
occaſional Shading ti are increaſed in 
ſome degree of ſtrength to ſtand the full ſun ; 
but in plants tranſplanted finally into their re- 


ſpective different compartments in various 


parts of the garden, &c. the Shading would 
be impracticable in any | manner. 

Likewiſe obſerve, in the work of occafiona] 
ſhading, that it is only to be continued prin- 


cipally in the warmeſt time of ſunny days, | & 
| png _ to plants, cuttings, &c. not 


ruck root, than thoſe as are in a growm 
ſtate; and generally in all plants' in the ful 
ground, or others deſigned for placing in the 
open air, having occaſional ſhading as above, 
thould be diſcontinued on evenings, mornings, 


and 1 that they may enjoy the benefit of 
the ful 


freſh air at theſe times; as alſo tender 


forts ſtriking, or advancing in growth under 


laſſes, having occaſional ſhading when the 
15 is powerful, in the warmer part of the 
day, ſhould remain unſhaded before and after 
that time, that may receive the neceſſary 
beneficial influence of light and air in a proper 


in plants, cuttings, flips, &c. that have 
had occaſional ſhading till ſtruck good root, 
and begin to advance a little in a renewed 
growth, the ſhading ſhould be moſtly diſcon- 
unued gradually, ctp:cially thoſe in beds, pots, 
&c. in the open or others deſigned 
for tranſplantation therein, or placing m pots, 
in the full air, for the ſummer, or as required, 
according to their kinds; or in ſome ſmall 
tender plants of flender growth, the occaſional 
be neceſſary in longer 
continuation till they acquire more ſtrength ; 
and to remaining all ſummer in hot- 
beds, or under frames and glaſſes, the conti- 
nuance of occaſional moderate ſhading, in hot 
ſunny days will be eligible ; but moſt young 
plants, cuttings, &c. pricked out or planted 
as above, deſigned for the full ground or 
open air, not continued under fm, having 
the benefit of occaſional ſhade till well ſtruck, 
is all uire on that conſideration. 
Reſpecting the ſorts of plants to which oc- 
caſional had periods of thei 


ing at particular 


= and culture would either be indiſpen- 


bly neceflary, or beneficially aſſiſtant, are 
both in herbaceous, ſhrubby 
ſucculent kinds, hardy and tender, and as 
they are generally intimated in their reſpective 
genera, under the article of Propagation, &c. 


8H 


it is unneceſſary to enumerate them here ! ſo 
| ſhall only juſt mention that it is of utility oc- 
caſionally in moſt departments of e 
ſuch as in the kitchen- is uſeful in prick - 
ing out many ſorts of ſmall young plants, and 


in ſome ſmall ſeed-beds; and in the flower 
and pleaſure-garden, in pricking out and pot- 
ting many ſorts of tender, annuals, numerous 
ſorts of perennials, and many ſhrubby plants ; 
and in the nurſery is uſeful in numerous forts 
of ſmall young plants, cuttings, flips, ſeed- 
beds, hot-beds ; as alſo in the green-houſe 
and hot-houſe, in the propagation of the va- 
rious plants by feeds, cuttings, llips, off-ſets, 


©. 
SHIFTING PLANTS in Pots, from 
ſmaller into larger, &c. and into freſh earth. 
This is a neceffary occaſional culture to all 
plants in pots, both with deſign to aſſiſt them 
with larger pots according as the advanced 
growth of the particular ſorts renders it eligi- 
ble, and at the ſame time to have the oppor- 
tunity of ſupplying an additional portion of 
freſh earth about the radical fibres, benefici- 
ally to the proſperity of the plants, and ſome- 
times is requiſite: principally for the n - 
tion of freſh compoſt, either part or wholly, 
and either in confideration of the plants hav- 
ing remained long unremoved, and the old 
earth in the much decayed, or on ac- 
count of ſome defect of growth in particular 
plants; and iu all of which caſes the occa- 
fional ſhifting into larger or new pots, and 
ſome addition of freſh earth, leſs or more, al- 
ways proves very beneficial culture to plants 
in pots in general, both hardy and tender 
kinds of every order and nature of growth. 
In regard to the requiſite occafion for ſhift- 
ing, it, in ſome ree, is according to the 
© $00. - growth of the different ſorts of 
plants: ſome forts of a ſtrong free growth 
may require ſhifting once every year or two, 
in their principal advancing ſtate ; others, more 
moderate growers, or of ſettled growth, once 
in two or three years; and ſome large-grow- 
ing kinds, advanced to ſome conſiderable ſize, 
having been occaſionally ſhifted, in their in- 
creaſing growth, from ſmaller into larger pots 
of different proportionable ſizes, ſome 
probably from large pots into tubs, of larger 
dimenſions, ſuch as in large plants of Agave 
or American Aloe, orange and lemon trees, 
x28 they in that advanced ſtate, in large pots, 


need occaſional ſhifting once in three or ſeve- 
ral years, eſpecially when the pots or tubs are 
capacious, containing a large ſupply of earth, 
and are occaſionally refreſhed with ſome new 


| compoſt at top, and a little way down N 


or tubs in proportion, will ſometimes only 


SHI 


the ſides about the extreme roots: for in ſuch | without ſhifting, they, in this caſe, ſhould in 


8 75 of conſiderable growth, in the larger or 
full · laed pots or tubs, it would, in ſome forts, | 
be attended with much trouble to ſhift them 
often; and fome ſmall ſlow- growing plants, 
as in many of the ſucculent tribe, the ſhifting 
them once in two or three years may be ſuffi- 
cient ; other ſorts want ſhiſting annually into 
larger pots, accordingly as they advance con- 
ſiderably in a free growth, both of hardy and 
tender kinds, herbaceous and ſhrubby 5 — 
&c. and in ſome of the tender annual flower- 
ports cultivated in pots, and forwarded in 

ot-beds, they being planted firſt in ſmall pots, 
wall want ſhifting, in their increaſed growth, 
into larger ſizes, once oi twice the ſame ſea- 
fon, from April to May, or beginning of June, 


when being ſhifted finally into the requiſite | many ſorts preferabl 


full-ſized pots, they remain therein during 
their exiſtence, terminating in September or 
October following. 

So that 3 to the above intimations, 
in regard to the nature of the different growth 
of the various ſorts of plants, generally or oc- 
caſionally cultivated in pots, the neceſſary 
AS may be ordered accordingly ; ſome 
annually, others once in two years, and ſome, 
only once 1n three years, or more ; regulating 
the whole on this occaſion as it may — ne- 
ceſſary, according to the different growths of 
the reſpective 2 ſizes of their preſent, 
pots, the time they have remained therein, 
and according as a ſupply of freſh earth may 
appear more or leſs requiſite, as this is always 
a hear ap conſideration not to be omitted in 
the work of Shifting. 

Though it ſhould be obſerved, that as 
plants in pots, &c. are limited therein to the 
{mall compaſs of earth about the roots, the 
Shifting is thereby neceſſary in moſt ſorts, in 
their principal advancing growth, once in a 
year or two, or ſome three years at fartheſt, 

either wholly into larger pots where requiſite, 
otherwiſe ſome replanted with freſh earth, in 
the ſame, or others nearly of fimilar ſize, 
where larger pots are not ſo matenally want- 
ed as a RY. 
whole, in every caſe of Shifting, removing 
and replamting in pots. or tubs, ſome addition 
of freth earth, more or leſs, muſt always be 
applied at the ſame time, as hereby the thitt- 
ing is rendered eſſentially effectual for the pro- 
_ tperity of the plants in their future growth. |} 
And it may likewiſe be obſerved, that al- 
though large-grown plants, either of the ſhrub 
or tree kind American aloes before mentioned, 
and other plants of large growth, now hnally 
ſtationed as ir were in the fulleſt ized large pots 
and tubs, will ſucceed ſeveral years t erein, 


| 


| 


In the buſineſs of Shifting, it is 


or greater de 
of freſh earth; and in the g 
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the interval have the top earth looſened, and 


moving the looſened old ſoil, and fill up fully 
with freſh earth, ſettling it cloſe by a mode» 
rate watering, 5 e Dae 

The general ſeaſon for occaſional Shifting, 
ſuch plants as may require it, is principally 
the ſpring and autumn: March and April, or 
early part of May for. the ſpring Shifting ; 
and Auguſt and September for that of autumn; 
though in plants that can be removed with the 
full ball of earth about the roots, they may be 
occaſionally ſhifted almoſt any time; how- 
ever, for any general Shifting, the ſpring and 
autumn are the moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſons, as the 
plants will then ſooner ftrike freſh root; and 
in the ſpring, by having 
the benefit of the ſame advancing growing 


ſeaſon, and that of ſummer. 
rall 

adviſable to remove the plants va the 
ſmaller to the larger pots, moſtly with the 
ball of earth about the roots entire, either 
wholly, or ſome of the outward old earth, 
and the or matted radicle fibres trim- 
med away carefully, not to diſturb the prin- 
| cipal roots in the body of the ball of earth, 
which being preſerved, more or leſs, the plants. 
| TECEIVE but little check in growth accordingly, 
by the removal; or ſometimes when any par- 


ſpective pots, diſcover by their top, ar above- 

round growth, ſymptoms of à declining 
| Hg as probably the defect may be either in 
the root, or the old ball of earth, it is proper, 
in Shifting, to ſhake all the ſaid earth entirely 
away, in order to examine the root, and to 


freſh compoſt. 

In preparing for the occaſional Shiftings, 
when neceſſary to give larger pots, &c. pro- 
vide them of proper ſizes in ſome regular gra- 
dation larger than the preſent ones, in a ſmaller 
, according to the nature and 
rowth of the reſpective plants; the whole 
placed ready, together with a proper quan- 
tity of freſh compoſt earth in proportion to 
the number and ſize of the plants intended to 
be ſhifted. 

Then, in proceeding to the Shifting, let 
thoſe plants intended to be tranſplanted with 
balls, be removed out of their preſent pots one 
at a time, with the whole ball or clump of 
earth about the roots as entire as poſſible; and 
if a large, tolerably full ball, may, with your 
knife trim off ſome of the outward looſeſt 
earth, and the extreme fibres of the root; 1 


down round the ſides to ſome little depth, re- 


ticular plant, ſhrub or tree, &c. in their re- 


trim and dreſs it accordingly, as the caſe may 
ſeem to require, and to replant it in entire 


- 
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if a ſmall ball of earth, adhering together j plants in pots occaſionally, hardy or t * 


compactly, may commonly preſerve the whole 
entire; obſerving, in either caſe, that where 
very matted dry or decayed fibres ſurrounding 
the ball occur, trim them as it may ſeem ne- 
ceſſary : otherwiſe in thoſe of a treſh lively 

rowth, cut only any looſe ſtraggling parts 
afoot : likewiſe give any requiſite pruning, 
trimming or dreſſing in the head or top, where 
it may feem proper, according to its ſtate of 

owth, and that of the natural habit of the 

ferent plants; many forts may probably re- 

uire little or none; others as may caſu- 
ally have very naked, or 1 lar, uncomely, 
or _ decayed heads, eſpecially of the ſhrabby 
tribe, it may probably be proper either to prune 
them down, leſs or more, or to prune any very 
_ diforderly or weakly bad growth, or decayed 
boots, &c. and in ſome others of different 


ming or dreſſing conformably to their natural 
order, either to detach any bad or ſtraggling 
Towth, or ſometimes very intirm and catual 
yed parts, and dead leaves, &c. however, 
in all plants having tops of a freſh lively ſtate, 
and regular growth, according to their 
reſpective kinds, no pruning or trimming will 
be uired, and ſimilarly in plants not fur- 
niſhed with immediate tops, at the time of 
Shifting. 8 
So thus far proceeding agreeable to the 
above intimations, then having prepared the 
intended pots for the reception of the plants, 
by placing ſome pieces of tile or oylter-thell, 
&c. loofely over the holes at bottom, and laid 
in a little freſh earth two, three, or four inches 
deep or more, according to the ſize of the pot: 
ſet the plant therein with its ball of earth, as 
above, filling up around with more freth 
mould. raifing it an inch or two over the top 
of the ball ; and directly give a moderate wa- 
tering to ſettle the earth cloſe about the ball 


and roots regularly in every part, in a proper 


efeual manner: and thus proceed in Shift- 
ing the whole in as many as intended. 


As probably, in the above Stuſting with the 


entire ball of earth about the roots, the ball 
ſometimes, m particular plants, may appear 
very compactly hard and binding, in which 
caſe it would be proper to looſen it a little, 
by thruſting a ſharp- pointed ſtick down into 
the earth in different parts, givin 
wreiich, to open the earth * fr. or 
ſometimes it may alſo be proper to trim away 
ſome of the old earih at top and fides; fo plant 
it as above, aud fill up round and over the 
ball with freſh earch; and watered, 

In the courſe of Shifting different forts of 


| 
growths, they may require ſome little trim 


it a gentle 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


to wall off any caſual foulneſs ; then 


either ſhrubby, ſucculent, or herbaceous, it 
any appear of a ſickly, very weak, or un- 
proſperous growth, it would be adviſable to 
clear of ſome conſiderable part of the out- 
ward old carth from the ball about the roots, 
or, in ſome caſes, ſhake it wholly away 
therefrom, that, as we formerly intimated, if 
the deſect in growth is occaſioned either by 
ſome fault in the roots; or in che earth, you 
may have the opportunity of remedying it in 
ſome degree, both by pruning out any decay- 
ed or had parts of the ſaid roots, and by re- 
— them wholly in entire freſh earth; 
and, at the ſame time, it may in ſome be 
proper to prune or trim any very infirm, or 
unproſperous and decaved thoots, or other 
bmilar bad and unfeemly parts of the head, 
according to the nature of growth of the par- 
ticular ones, ordering them conformably as 
it ſhall feem expedient, conſiſtent with. their 
general habit. A 
Sometimes, particular ſorts of plants in 
pots need Shifting, more for the advantage of 
having ſome -ſupply of freſh; earth, than for 
want of new or larger pots; and as probably, 
in this caſe, ſome of the fame or preſent pots, 
may be ſtill of eligible ſize in which to re- pot 
them, theſe pots, thus intended, [ſhould be 
well cleaned from all adhering parts of the 
old earth, and repleniſhed wk nies new 
at the time of re-potting the plants; which be- 
ing now removed out of their ſaid pots, either 
with the entire ball about the roots, and part 
of the old mould cleared off all round, to ad- 
mit of a larger portion of freſh earth in the 
pot at replanting ; or in ſome, appearing of an 
infirm or declininz habit, the whole ball of 
old earth diſplaced clean to the roots, as it 
may ſeem proper, agreeable to foregoing in- 
timations ; giving alſo any occaſional trim- 
ming or dreffing to the root and top, as may 
appear requiftite, conformably likewiſe to 
former remarks in that caſe; then having 
furniſhed the pots, either new ones or the 
fame, with freſh earth, replace the plants 
thetcin, filling up the pot regularly with a 
ſufficiency of the ſame freſh mould, and finiſh 
with a moderate watering to fertle the whole 
cloſe about the roots. | | 
After Shifting, if not watered at the time 
of removal, _— give a moderate water- 
ing both to the earth in the pots to ſettle it 
cloſe about the roots; and in moſt forts, water 
alſo highly over the top or head of the plants 


2 the 


garden, &c. the 


pots of plants in their 4p nh} ſtations in the 
hardy kinds, if warm ſunny 
| ; weather, 
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weather, may place in a ſhady border for two | branches moſtly three-Gded, and Heart. ha 
© or three — till ſtruck root in the | ſawed leaves, omewhat downy. | * 
new earth: the tender ſorts * ep in their] 6. Sto americana. © * 
places among the Houſe and ſtove plants, American oblong-leave4 Sida.] The leaves 
or ſome to have the benefit of Shading in the [oblong-heart-ſhaped, and undivided ; an! cap- 
h middle of hot ſunny days, till freſh ſtruck, as | ſules many-celled, the length of the calyx. 
above obferved; or probably ſome of the more] 7. Sto multiflora. | 
tender plants of particular ſorts will require to Aſany-flowered Tndian Mallow.) Alt theſe 
de plunged in a hot-bed or bark- more {plants being natives originally of the warm 
eſpecially ſome of the ſtove kinds; or alſo, 5 of the Indies, require culture in our 


particular occaſions, ſome principal ſorts of | hot-honſes in this country; in which they 
the more curious or green-houſeJclaim admittance for variety and ornament, 
plants, to expedite their freſh-rooting more | as they will form an agreeable diverſity in their 
efteually ; and ſometimes tender annuals in different foliage, and order of flowering ; 
hot-beds, potted in their early young growth, I plant them in pots ſeparately of lightiſh gar- 
will, at Shifri 2 to be replunged in {den earth, and ſtationed any where in the ſtove. 
the hot-bed to ike, and forward them &c. and may be propagated by ſeed, off-ſets, | 
till May or June; but generally all the full- Jand curtings. | 
or -air plants will only ſometimes SIDERITIS, Iron-wort. 
uire a little occaſional Shading in hot dry | This genus compriſes, for the 
weather the firſt two or three weeks, and ſome [three ſpecies of under-ſhrubby, and taller 
_ thilted rich full balls about the roots, will | ſhrubby exotics, natives originally of the 
only need occafional watering : obſerve in the [ſouth of Europe, Afia, and Africa, &c. grow- 
whole, both hardy and tender kinds, to ſup- [ing with downy ſtalks, one or two feet, to 
ply them with yepeated moderate waterings. {five or fix feet high, in the different ſpecies ; 
| IDA, Indian Mallow. [garniſhed with lanceolate, heartthaped, and 3 8 
A genus compriſing ſome tender herbace- [oblong downy leaves; and tubular, labiated, | 
ous tal exotics of Africa and America, [or lip flowers, terminating the branches in 
dec. introduced in our gardens principally as whorled ſpikes: having tabulous, five-lobed 
hot-houſe” plants, for variety and ornamental |calyxes, monopetalous, tubuloſe corolla, with 
flowering ; adorned with heart-ſhaped, round- |trifd and bifid lips; two longer and two ſhorter 
iſh and oblong leaves in the different ſpecies, |{tamina, a four-parted germen, ſingle ſtyle, 
and hermaphrodite columniferous flowers ; ors by four naked ſeeds. 
having a ſimple calyx, five petals, and many | Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 
united columnar ſtamina, germen, The principal ſpecies in our gardens are, 
ſtyle, crowned with thin ſtigmas; 1. StDERITIS Hriara. 


many- 
— by a membranous, many-parted } Syrian Under-firubby Tron-wort.] Grows 
capſule, of many internal cells, one ſeed in |with low, under-ſhrubby, downy-woolly ſtalks; 
each loculament. ; ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves; and yellow flow- 
Claſs and order, Monodelphia Polyandria. ſers in a verticillas. | 
The moſt noted ſpecies are, 2. SIDERITIS canarienſes. : 
Canary Shrubby Tron-wort.] Riſes with tall- 


1. Sto cordifolia. | 
| Heart-leaved Indian Mallow.) The leaves fer, ſhrubby, hairy-downy talks ; large heart- 


| heart-ſha ſub-angular, ſawed, and vil-|ſhaped-oblongiſh, acute, woolly leaves; and - 
lous. 2 | © +-_ +» Jverncillate ſpikes of whiiſh "ae Hou | 
2. Stoa Abutilon. . SIDERITIS cretica. | 
(Alien) or Ronnd-heart-leaved' Indian tan Shrubby Tron-wort.] Grows with 
Mallew.] The leaves roundiſh-heart-ſhaped, f ſhrubby downy ſtalks, and divaricated branch- 
and undivided ſhorter than theleaves. es: heart- ſhaped-oblong, obtuſe, downy leaves; 
. StDA rhombifolia. land verticillate ſpikes of flowers. : 
| Tiste Lese Indian Mallow.] With] Theſe are tender evergreen plants, require 
the leaves lanceolate-rhombus-fhaped ; and | the protection of a green-houſe in this coun- 


the axillas moftly two-thorned. try in winter, and are therefore always kept 
Sto pert Negele. in pots, and placed in the green-houſe collec- . 


Per het, nb 4 Sida of Ceylon and Aue tion, in which oy form an agreeable variety - 
rica.] With the ſtem panicle-Howering ; and at all ſeaſons, 2 flower in June, | , 
| oblongheart-ſhaped entire leaves. July, and Auguſt; oceaded by ripe ſeeds in 
. StDA triquerra. 2 autumn, by which they may be propagated ; 
Taree ted American Sida.] Having — ſown in pots in the ping. and placed in a _ 


* Ms” 


- ſucceed by the 


flowers at the ſides 


STD 


bed; alſo by cuttings and layers, having the 
ſame affiftance, eſpecially the. cuttings ; — 


by either of which method of propagation, 
when che new railed plants: are a little ad- 
vanced in their young growth, tranſplant them 
into ſeparate ſmall 2 of light meilow earth; 
managing them afterwards as other ſhrubby 
exotics of the green-houſe.z-in which they all 
EIT made ot culture, 

SIDEROXY LON, Iron-Wood. 8 

It conſiſts of ſhrubby ever- green exotics of 
Africa, retained here in our ſtoves and green- 
houſes for variety, and a hardy deciduous 
American ſhrub for the ſhrubbery ; are 
adorned with oval and ſpear-thaped leaves, 
in one ſort large, the others ſmall, and mono- 
petalous wheel-ſhaped flowers. 


—— 


| Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogyma. 


e is fol monophyl- 
lous, five-pa at top, permanent. 
CoroLLA is monopetalous, wheel-ſhaped, 
and five-parted. STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped 
filaments, having oblong incumbent anthe- 
re. P1STILLUM, a roundiſh germen, awl- 
ſhaped ſtyle, and ſimple obtuſe ſtigma. Pe- 
RICARPIUM, a roundiſh umbilicated unilo- 


cular berry, containing one oval unilocular 


nut. N 

There are about three ſpecies, one of which 
is inermous, or without ſpines, the others are 
ſpinous. 725 a 

1. SIDEROXYLON #nerme. , 

Smooth Ethiopian Sideroxy/on.] Riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtem, branching irregularly ſix or 
eight feet high, being inermous, or without 
ſpines, garniſhed with large, oblong-oval, 


firm, ſmooth, ſhini een leaves, and 
22 of the branches. 


2. SIDEROXYLON ſpinoſum. 3 

Spinous Malabar Sideroxylan.] Riſes with 
a ſhrubby branching ſtem, ſeveral feet high, 
armed with ſpines, ſmaller oblong-oval, firm, 


ends of the branches. . 
The above two plants rarely flower in 
England. | \ 
Fry being tender exotics from hot coun- 
tries, are N and require protection here 
of a ſtove, or houſe, though they are 
commonly retained as ſlove- plants; but will 
alſo ſucceed tolerably well, with the culture 
of green-houſe exotics, having reſidence of a 
ood green-houſe in winter, ſo muſt always 
be kept in pois, and ſtationed the 


among 
plants of one or other of the above depart- 
ments. 2 

+ SIDEROXYLOMN fycioides. + 


2 or Thorny Cananda Tron-woed.) 


a ſhrubby ſtem and branches, armed 


* 


8 1 6 i ; 
\ — bo \ 


with ſpines, and garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſhining-green, deciduous leaves... , 
The wood of theſe ſhrubs being ſo very 
ſolid, remarkably hard and erous, as to 
ſink in water, obtained the appellation 


of lron-w t * 
The three ſpecies are kept in many of our 
for variety; the firſt two, 


principal 
being tender, are introduced in the ſtove or 


| 3 collections, as they cannot ſtand 


ull air in this country, only in the prin» 
cipal warm ſummer moaths ; but the third is 
hardy, and proper to admit in the ſhrubbery 
plantations, as a deciduous ſhrub, in aſſemblage 
principally with — fre 22 1 
are pro | rocured 
from abroad, — — 1 928 ſorts in 
particular, muſt be ſown in ſpring, in pots 
of rich earth, and plunged in the bark-bed; 
and when the ſeedlings are come up two or 
three inches high, i try 
alſo cuttings and layers of the young ſhoots, 
1 of a hot-bed as above; and the 
nts raiſed by either method, planted in 
rate 22 continue them always as reſi- 
dents of the ſtove or green-hobiſe, to have the 
protection and culture, as the other exotics of 
theſe departments, as before ſuggeſted. _ _ 
The third fort is alſo 1 ſeed in the 
bring on a bed or border of 5 earth, or 
orwarded in a hot- bed; — llit-laying 
or cuttings of the young ſhoots, in the com- 
mon d; or generally nicking the layer 
ſhoots, &c. for being a d wood it does 
not emit roots very freely. 
SILENE, Viſcous —— &c. oe 
The plants are moſtly. hardy herbaceous 
annuals and perennials, ſome of, which merit 
culture, as flowering plants, which are prin- 
cipally of erect growth, with ſtalks about 


twelve or fifteen inches to half a yard, or two 


jor three feet high, in the different ſpecies; 
ſmooth, perennial leaves, and flowers at the, 


pre with oblong - oval, and narrow 
mple leaves, and the ſtalks terminated by 
bunches of ſmall pentapetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Trigynias. 
opereffers] CaLYx is monophyllous, 
. and permanent. Conor LA, 
ve plane, obtuſe, ſometimes bifid petals, 
with narrow ungues, and a neQtarium \ 
of two denticles in the neck of each petal. 


— * 


STAMINA, ten awl-ſhaped filaments, alter- 
nately inſerted into the ungues of the petals, 
aaving oblong antherz. PI8TILLUM, a cy- 
lindrie germen, three ſimple ſtyles, crowned 
by ſtigmas, reflexed contrary. to the ſun. 

ERICARPIUM, a cylindric trilocular capſule 
opening fave ways at top, and many reniform 


81 E 
- * 


many ſpecies, annuals, bien- 


: 


There are 


nials, and — 5 and of which the fol- 
are . 


lowing moſt noted ſorts. © © 
1. SILENE Armeria., Auma. 
 Clammy Viſcous Campion, commonly called 
Lobel's Catch-fly.] Riſes with erect, branchy, 
clammy ftalks, half a yard high, having the 


upper leaves heart-ſhaped, and all the branches | 


_ terminated by faſtigiated bunches of flowers, 

of different colours in the varieties. 
Varieties.] Common red-flowered—white- 

flowered — purple-flowered. — All of which 


flower in June and July. 245 
2. SILENE quinqueuulnera. Annual.) 
Viſcous Campion, commonly called 


Dwarf Lychms.) Riſes with upright chan- 
neled ſtalks, branching numeroufly twelve 
or fifteen inches high, oval-ſpear-ſhaped, 
hairy * — leaves, and all che branches 
term by ſhort ſpikes of purple flowers 
edged with white, having roundiſh entire pe- 
tals, ſucceeded by erect fruit alternately :— 
flowering in May, June, and July. 

. StLENE pendula. ( Anmual.) | 
endulous Kifcous Campion.) Riſes with 
an upright branching ſtalk, a foot mes oval- 
fpear-ſhaped pomted leaves, and ranches 
termirated by ſpikes of bright-red flowers, 
ſucceeded - by pendulous fruit, having - ten 
rough angles, and filled with ſeeds, appear- 
ing in June and July. 4 Ek; 

The above ſpecies are hardy annual flowers, 
and have been long in eſtimation for adorning 
the borders in ſummer, being commonly 
ſown in ſmall patches In the places where 
they are to flower. 

4. SILENE muſcipula. ( Biennial.) 

Spaniſh Viſceus Campion.) Hath a bien- 
nial root, an upright, round ſtalk with ſwell- 
ing joints, -and branching by pairs, a foot 
and half high; narrow ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth 

leaves, ſurrounding the ſtalk in cluſters ; and 
at the axillas, cloſe-fitting, red flowers, with 
bifid petals. 
F. SILENE viridifora. (Bienmal.) 

Green-flowered Portugal Campion.) Hach 
a biennial root, upright, downy ſtalk branch- 
ing alternately a foot or more high; oval- 
ſpear-ſhaped, downy leaves, and the branch- 
es terminated by panicles of whitiſh- green 
flowers. 3 
6. SEENR mutans. Ae, ) | 

Nedding Mountain Viſceus Campion] Hath 
a fibrous perennial root; upright ſtalks, two 
feer high; ſpear-ſhaped leaves; and from the 
upper part of the ſtalks, nodding panicles of 


white flowers arranged, drooping on one] pa 


ſide, having bifid petals. 


EY, SIL | | 
Fu Bu Neolt. leaved Perfian Viſcous Cam- 


n.] Hath a perennial root, crowned with 


leaves; upright ſtalks a foot and a half high; / 
and oppoſite pedunculi, each ſuſtaining two 
or three white flowers with bifid — and; 
2 ares, SEEN l 
- StrExx fruticoſa.' Perennial. 
Shrubby Sicilian Fir 4 c 
with a low ſhru 


and trichotomous panicles of greeniſh- white 
flowers. 

All theſe plants flower here in ſummer 
from May till Auguſt in the different ſorts, 


the ſorts produce ripe ſeeds, particularly the 
annuals and biennials, by which all the forts 
oy be raiſed, and the perennials alſo by ſeed, 
and by parting the roots, &c. 

They are all hardy herbaceous plants, and 
for the general part have ve 
clammy ſtalks, particularly juſt below the 
joints, to which flies often ſtick faſt, hence 
the name Catchfly, and Viſcous Campion, 
&c. See allo Lycnnis vw/caria. 

They will all proſper in any of the garden 
compartments, and may be employed * or- 
nament and variety in different parts of the 
pleaſure-garden. 

The annual ſorts, in particular, are culti- 
vated in many gardens as flowery plants, 
per raiſed from ſeed may be fown in 

dtumn or ſpring, where they are to flower: 
he autumnal-ſown plants flower earlier and 


ſtrongeſt, though it-is beſt to ſow at both 


| ſeaſons, but principally in the ſpring, in 


March or April ; repeating alſo the ſowing 
in the early part of ſummer, in order to ob- 
tain a longer bloom, obſerving to ſow them 
in patches about the borders; and after the 
plants come up, thin out the weakeſt, leaving 
only two or three in each patch, and they 
will then grow ſtrong and flower plentifully 
in 1 and July, and ripen abundance of 
ſeeds in autumn. | 

The biennial ſorts are raiſed from ſeeds 
ſown in autumn or ſpring in a bed or border 
and raked in, and when the plants are come 
up an inch or two high, prick them out in 
nurfery-beds till -autumn, then tranſplant 
them into the borders, &c. 

The perennials may be propagated by fhp- 
ping their heads, and parting the roots, and 
the ſhrubby fort alſo by flips and cuttings of 
its branches or ſhoots, m ſpring and early 
rt of ſummer, planted in a ſhady border. 
They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds like 


7. SILENE bupleuroides. ( Perennial. « 


the biennial forts. 
1 6P2 SILPHIUM, 


rge cluſtered heads of ſpear- ſnaped acute 


ous Campion.] Riſes | 
] item, branching a foot or i 
more high, having broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 


each flower having five petals, and ſeveral of 


viſcous or 


© 
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STEPHIUM, Baſtard Chryſanthemum. © {and ſpeat-ſhaped ones form the radius ; bot: 
The plants are principally tall-growing, | the ſeeds do not ripen freely in England. | 
herbaceaus perennials, - for ornamenting the 2 are all very hardy herbaceous peren- 
leaſure- ground, riſing with annual flalks| nials, durable in roat, but renew their. ſtalks. 
| veral feet high, adorned with divided and] annually. in ſpring, which flowering in ſum- 
egtire leaves, and the ſtalks crowned with com- mer, decay to the root in autumn m. 
pound radiated flowers, | . All che ſorts are proper ornamental ſur- 
| Claſs and order, Syngencfia Pelygamia | niture for large compartments, in aſſemblage 
XNeceffer: w! with other tall-growing perennials, where. 
Chara#ers.] Calyx is oval, ſcaly, im- they will effect a good. variety in ſummer. 
bricated, and permanent, having the ſcales | They are all caſily propagated by parting 
prominent and reflexed in. the middle. Co- | their roots in autumn, or ſpring, planting the- 
ROLLA, a compound radiated tiower, con- flips at once where they are to remain, 
ſiſting of ſhaped, male florets in the | they will flower the following Summer. 
diſk, and ſpear-ſhaped females in the radius. | SINAPIS, Muſtard. : - 
STAMINA, five ſmall. filaments in the male] The plants are moſtly hardy. herbaceous 
florets, having cylindric anthers. P1sT11-| annuals, ſome of which merit culture as e- 
rox, in the females, an oblong germen, flen- | culent herbs, both for fallading,. and for their. 
der ſimple ſiyle, and two briſtly ſtigmar. PE- ſeeds for making muſtard ; all of which riſe. 
RICARPIUM, none. SEMEN, in the females | with erect branchy ſtalks from two to three 
2. {ingle oblong-heart-ſhaped ſeed, having a for four feet high, garniſhed with broad, 


membranaceous two-horucd border. rough, deeply jagged leaves, and the branches. 
The ſpecies are, | {rerminated by ſpiked cluſters of tetrapetalous 
1. SILPRIUM triſeliatum. cruciform flowers. 


Trifeliate Virginian Silphizm.) Hath a fi-| Claſs and order, 7! e Siliquoſa.. 
brat h us, perennial root; upright, .] CaLyx, tour narrow, cruci-. 
firm, . ſtalks, branching four or five | form, deciduous, leaves. Cokol LA, four: 
feet high; large, ablong, rough, ſharply-ſer- | roundiſh, plane, cruciform petals, and four: 
rated leaves, generally by. threes or fours | oval nectari. STAMINA.,. four long and two. 
round the ſtalk ; and at rao: e * 9 
the branches lon uncles, each ſuſtaining | PISTILLUM, a taper . a. ty 
one radzated bs 1p dnt ö a length thereof, g headed ſtig 

2. SILEHIUM /ol:idagmoides. ma. PERIGARPIUM, on 2 

Salidagineid Virgenuan, Silnlium. ] Hath a, ay go bilocular, bivalyous pod, having ma- 


fibrated perennial root; upright ſtalks a yard i ny globoſe ſeeds. a | 
high; ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſerrated, oppo- | principal ſpecies for. general culture. 
lite leaves on ſhort foot-ſtalks; and the ſtalks } are, | OSS 
terminated by radiated yellow flowers looſely | 1, Six AI. 10. ; 

diſpoſed. Common White Muſtard.] Riſes with. 
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3. StIrRHIUN Afteriſcus. large, rough, jagged leaves, upright, branchy, j 
( Afteriſcus)— or American Silphmm,] Hath a 2 alk two feet high. or more, milf C 


rous, perennial root; upright, thick, hiſpid | ed alſo v ich jagged rough leaves, all the. 
ſtalks three or faur feet high ; oblong, rough, | branches terminated by looſe ſpikes of nume- 
undivided, claſe-fituing leaves, alternate below, | rous ſmall yellow flowers, ſucceeded by hiſ-. 
but appoſite above; and the ſtalks terminated | pid pods, having long oblique beaks, and con- 
by radiated yellow flowers. tain white ſeeds. 

4 SILPBLIUM /aciyatum. This is the common White Muſtard uſually 

Lacjniated American Silplium.] Hath a fi- | cultivated in gardens as one of the ſmall ſal- 
brous. ial root; upright, thick, [lad herbs, and may alſo be raiſed for its ſeed. 
t1wgle eight. or nine Ger high.; large [to make Muſtard, 
pinnatifid, ſinuated leaves alternately; and] 2. SINAPLS nigra. | 
the ſtalks terminated by radiated yellow | Black Muftard.] Riſes with ereQ,. branch- 

[iog falke, three or four feet high, garniſhed 
All theſe four ſpecies flower here annually 


with large, rough, jagged leaves, and the 
in July and Auguſt, the flowers are univerſal- | branches terminated by ſpiked cluſters of. 


ly compound and radiated, each flower con- | yellow flowers, ſucceeded by ſmooth pods, 
of many florets in one ſcaly, imbricat- | tetragonous at top, containing blackiſb-red. 
ed general calyx, tubular florets in the diſk, |ſeeds. 
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vated in fields for its ſeed, of which to make 


come too ſtrong and rank taſted. 
But for the particular methods of raiſing f 


SIN 
This is the ſort which is cam 


culti- 


the common Muſtard for general uſe. 
3  SINAP1S arvenſis. 

Field Muftard.] Riſes with erect ſtalks two 
feet high, 2 with oblong, _ 
leaves, and the branches terminated by 
es of yellow flowers, ſucceeded by multangu- 
lar, ſwelling, turgid pods, with in beaks. 


The two firſt ſpecies flower in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in July and Auguſt, but the 


$15 


'tard, ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, 

time in March, in ſome open ſituation, — 
in a küchen garden, or in- the open fields, 
where large quantities are required for ſale; 
in eicher caſe, having digged or ploughed the 


2 then ſow the ſeed broad-caſt all over 
ſurſace, and rake or harrow them in light- 


Þ or ſow it in ſhallow drills a foot aſunder. 
ey will ſoon come up, obſerving, that when 
the plants have four. or more leaves an inch 
or two broad, if they ſtand very thick, thoſe 


1 — flowers in May, and the ſeeds ripen in 
une. 8 

Theſe three ſpecies of Sinapis are hardy 
herbaceous - annuals, that grow naturally in 
the fields in England, and moſt parts of Eu- 
rope; but the ſecond and third ſort, in par- 
ticular, grows abundantly among the corn, 
and by way-ſides.in many. parts of England, 
and are alſo. cultivated in 8 and fields 
in large quantities for their ſeeds to manufac- 
ture for flour of muſtard. The Sinapis alba, 


ſown in the | broad-cafl way particularly, 
ſhould be hoed and thinned, leaving them fiz 
or eight inches aſunder, and cut up all weeds, 
repeating it once or more if neceſſary; after 
this the plants will ſoon. ſpread and cover the 
ground, and ſhoot faſt up to ſtalks for flowers 
and ſeed, which will ripen in July or Auguſt, 
when the ſtalks ſhould be cut or pulled up, 
and the ſeed being properly hardened, and dry 
in the pod, may either be threſhed out direct⸗ 
ly, as much as convenient, or ſtacked up dry, 
and threſhed at occaſional opportunities. 


however, is cultivated in Ae principally 
as a ſmall ſallad herb, and ſometimes for its 
ſeed as above; but the Sinapis nigra is chiefly 
cultivated in fields or gardens in conſiderable 
quantities for its production of ſeed. for the arti- 
cle Muſtard, aforeſaid, though good Muſtard 
may be made of both theſe forts ; the ſeed of 


SISY MBRIUM, - Water-Creſs.. 

Conſiſts of hardy herbaceous annuals and 
perennials,. moſtly of the aquatic tribe, one of 
which is in high eſtimation as a ſallad-herb; 
are moſtly of ſpreading growth, garniſhed 
with pinnated. and. pinnatifid leaves, and the 


which being ſown in the ſpring ſoon come up, 
ſhoot up to ſtalks, and produce ripe 
three or four months, then totally periſh ; ſo 
hat a freſh ſupply is raiſed annually. from 

The White Muſtard, however,. being uſed 


in { quarocy as à ſallad-herb, is ſown along 
with other ſmall ſallading at all times of the 
, even ſometimes every week or tortnight, 
in a bed or border of light earth, ſown. gene- 
rally in ſhallow drills very thick, covering it 
very thin 


ſown alſo in hot-beds; and the herbs. are al- 
ways cut for uſe whilſt in the ſeed- leaf and 
but a few days old ; otherwiſe they will be- 


with earth; and in winter, and | pod, 
early in ſpring, during the cold weather, is 


ſtalks terminated by ſpikes of ſmall. tetrape- 


ſeeds in j talous cruciform flowers. 


Claſs and order, Tetradynamia Siliguoſa. 

Charafters.] CALyx, four linear, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſpreading, deciduous leaves. Co- 
ROLLA, four. oblong, patent, cruciferm pe- 
tals. STAMINA, four long, and two ſhort 
filaments, having ſimple antheræ. PisTILa 
Lux, an oblong, flender germen, very ſhort 
ſtyle, and obtuſe ſtigma. PzrIcarPLrum, 
a gs per; incurved, bivalvous,. bilocular. 
ving many ſmall ſeeds. 
Phe: © are many different ſpecies of this · 
genus, but the greater part being plants of no- 
merit are rarely cultivated :.one 4 however,. 
Common Mater - Creſi. demands attention as a. 


this ſort as a ſallad-herb, together with other 
ſmall ſallading at. different times of the year, 
ſee SALLAD-HERBS and SMALL SALLAD- 
ING. | 
Obſerve, in order ta ſave ſeed of this ſort 
for garden uſe, ſow. it. on an open ſpot of 
round in March or April, either thinly in 


the ſurface, and let the plants run up to ſtalk, 
and they will furniſh ripe ſeeds in Auguſt. 
Ta. raiſe the plants for the ſeed for Muſ- 


wholeſome ſallad-herb. 

SESYMBRIUM na/turtum.. 

Naſturtium aquaticum, or Water-Crefs.] 
Hath a fibrous, ſpreading, perennial root; 
ſtriking deep in the mud under the water, and 
ſends up ſeveral branchy ſhoots, becoming 
wllow ſtalks, garniſhed with. pinnated leaves 
of four or ug. pour of nearly heart-ſhaped: 
lobes, and an one, and the branches ter-- 


* 


rills a foot aſunder, or broad-caſt all over minatod by looſe ſpikes of ſmall whitiſh flow-- 


rs in June, and the. ſeeds ripen in July. 

This plant is a perennial, grows abundant. 

ly in Mallow landing waters, on che. mar- 
| 25 gins 
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gins of ſmall rivers, brooks, running ſprings, 
watery dirches, and moiſt meadows, almoſt 
every where; and being of a fine warm, 
agreezble, fat relith, is greatly eſteemed as a 
winter and ſpring ſallad-herb, and as ſuch eve- 
ry one may obtain it at an eaſy rate, either by 
thering it themſelves where it grows na- 
turally, or by purchaſing it of the ſimplers, 
or Herb-people, eſpecially about London, 
where great quantities are daily brought for 
fale in autumn, winter, and ipring, ned in 
ſwall bunches, which they retail in the mar- 
kets, and about the ſtreets, at about two 
pence or three pence per dozen ; and many 
people buy them conſtantiy as a choice, 
wholeſome, palatable ſallad, to eat either 
alone, or mixed with other ſallad-herbs. 

It is a good purifier of the blood, and is 
admirable againſt the ſcurvy. 

This plant, however, as it grows wild in 
great plenty almoſt every where in watery 
places, is rarely cultivated in gardens, though 
it may be eaſily raiſed abundantly in any quite 
ſhallow water, or a pond, ſtream, ditch, &c. 


fibrous 


- 


STU, 


three very ſhort gynandrious filaments, with 
biſid antheræ afhxed to the ſtyle. PrsTIiLLUM, 
an oval germen under the flower, awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle, and trihd reflexed ſtigma. PErtcAR- 
PTUM, an oval, trigonous, trivalved, trilocu- 
lar capſule, having numerous roundiſh feed. 
The principal ſpecie ?? 
 SISYRINCHIUM Bermudiana. 
( Bermudiana) — or Bermudian Sifyrin- 
chium.] Hath a fibrous perennial root, crown- 
ed with ſeveral ſword-ſhaped, two- , ſtiff 
leaves, five or fix inches long; amidſt them 
an erect, two-edged ſtalk, half a foot high, 
garniſhed alſo with ſword-ſhaped, amplexi- 
caule leaves, and adorned at top with ſeveral 


ſpreading deep-blue flowers, having yellow 


bottoms. 


Variety.) Virginian Sifyrinchium. Hath a 
perennial root, crowned with narrow 
ſword- ſhaped leaves, but three or four inches 
long, and erect two-edged ſtalks the ſame 
height, terminated by two or three pale-blue 


flowers. 2 
Both theſe varieties flower in June, and are 


and other moiſt places, either by tranſplanting 
the plants with roots from the places of their 
growth, or by feed.” © © 
Its propagation therefore may be effected 
both by parring the roots and by ſeed. 
By parting the Roots. —In ſprang, or any 
time of the year, whilft the plants are young, 
may eaſily flip off a quantity, with plenty ot 
roots to tach, which plant directly, in ſome 
ſhallow, watery place, as before obſerved ; 
they will readily ſtrike into the mud, ſpread 
confiderably, and will n feed and fow 
themſelves, and furniſh plenty of plants for 
Is | | 


ule. 

By Secd.—Procure a quantity of the ſeed 
in Anker as ſoon as tipe, in the places 
where the plants grow naturally, and ſow 
them directly in any moiſt __ to remain; 
or get a quantity of the plants juſt as the 

begin to ripen, and throw them into any 
ſhallow water, they will ſtrike root, ripen, 
and ſhed their ſeeds, which falling to the 
bottom will grow and furniſh plenty of young 
lants. 
4 SISYRINCHIUM, Burmudiana. 
Ihe plants are low, herbaceous, flow 
perennials for the pleafure-garden, riſing with 
ſword-ſhaped leaves and ſtalks half a foot 
high, adorned at top with ſpathaceous hexa- 
petalous flowers. | . a 

Claſs and order, Gynandria Triandria. ' 

— — CALYX is a ſpatha, or 
ſheath, formed of two compreſſed, keel-ſhap- 
ed leaves. CoroLLa, fix oblong-oval, a- 


a 


8 ripe ſeeds in autumn. . 

They may be employed as flowery plants in 
any the compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground, placing them towards the front in aſ- 
temblage with other low perennials, where 


they will cauſe an agreeable variety. 

Jen propagation is by . the roots, 
and by feed. 9" "IM 5 * FOR 
By parting the Roots, —This may be per- 
formed in autumn, any time in September or 
October, when the roots may be taken entire- 
ly up, and flipped into ſeveral ſeparate off-ſets, 
but not too imall, planting them again direct- 
ly, and they will root firmly before winter, 
and flower the year following. Ahh 

By Seed. —Sow them in autumn, or early 
in ſpring, in an eaſt border, in ſhallow drills, 
covering them half an inch deep; they will 
come up m April or May, like graſs; keep 
them weeded all fummer, and towards au- 
tumn prick out a quantity in nurſery-rows ſix 
inches aſunder, to ſtand till ſpring or autumn 
following, then tranſplanted with balls, to 
where they are to remain. h | 

SIUM, Water-Parſnep and Skirret. 

This genus is compoſed of hardy herbace- 
ous perennials, one of which, (Skirret) hav- 
ing an eſculent root, is ſometimes cultivated 
in n the others being plants of 
no utility for uſe or ornament in gardens are 
rarely cultivated; they riſe moſtly with wing- 
ed leaves and opright annual ſtalks, termi- 
nated by umbellate ctuſters of flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 


cute-pointed, W_ petals. dTAMINA,. 


Charadlters.] CALyx, umbellate flowers, 
having 


SIU 


having the general umbel compoſed of ſeveral 


ſmaller plane umbels, with the invo- 
lucrum formed of many ſpear- ſhaped, re- 
flexed leaves, and the partial ones of many 
ſmall narrow leaves. CoRoOLLA, the gene- 
ral umbel is uniform and compoſed of many 
ſmall flowers, each having five heart-ſhaped, 
inflexed petals. STAMINA, five filaments 
with ſimple antherz. ' Pris TILEUM, a {mall 
germen under the flower, two reflexed ſtyles, 
and obtuſe ſtigmas. 'PeERICARPIUM; none. 
SEMEN, two oval ſeeds to each floret. © 
There are ſeven or eight ſpecies of this ge- 
nus, one of which only, an eſculent, has 
merit as garden plants, ſome being wild weeds 
of ditches, and other moiſt places in 
&cc. and ſeldom admitted into 
The garden fort is, 
Stun Siſarum. 
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(Sifarum) — or Skirret.}] Hath a perennial 


eatable root, compoled of ſeveral oblong, 
thick, fleſhy fibres, collected into a head at 
top, crowned with pinnated leaves, of two or 
_ three pair of oblong folioles and an odd one, and 

when it ſhoots to feed, rites with an upright 
ſtalk a foot high, having ternate leaves above, 
and terminated by an umbel of white flowers. 

The root of this plant is eatable, of a ſweet- 
iſh reliſh, being boiled and eaten like carrots 


and parſneps, and was formerly in much 
eſteem, but has become in difrepute of late 


years; it is, however, accounted à very 
wholeſome root. 3 LISTER 


4 
* 


Method of Propagation. 2 
It is propagated both by iced and by off: ſets 
of the roots. pi; FJ 2 


By Seed, —In ſpring, any time in March, or 


beginning of April, is the ſeaſon for ſowing, 
Vhuſing an open ſituation, which being pro- 
perly Ages, ſow the ſeed either broad-caſt all 
over the ſurface and raked in, or w'thallow 
drills a foot aſunder ; they will come up in a 
month or five weeks, and in about three weeks 
after they muſt be cleaned from weeds, and 
thinned either by hand or hoe, leaving the 
plants fix or eight inches diſtance ; the plants 


will ſoon after cover the ground with their 


leaves, and the roots increaſe in growth 
till the leaves decay in autumn, then they will 


be fit for uſe, and continue good till next 


ſpring, when they will ſhoot up for ſeed. 


By Off. ſets of the Root. The roots put out 
many ſide off- ſets, which in ſpring being ſlip- 


ped off ſeparately each with one or more buds 
or at top; and in an open ſpot of ground 
plant them with a dibble in rows a foot aſun- 
der, with the crown of each flip an inch with- 
in the ground; or may plant them thin by 
trench planting, in ſmall trenches, as for aſ- 


England, 


"27 


off ſmall 


i 
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| paragus, placing them erect againſt the back 


of the trench, and cover in the mould over 
them the above depth; in either method the 
plants will ſoon come up ſtrong, and by au- 
turn following the roots will be full grown, 
and increaſed into large bunches fit to take up 
for uſe from October till March. | 
To ſave ſeeds of this plant, let a few of the 
large roots ſtand to ſhoot up into ſtalks, which 
will flower in July, and the. ſeeds will ripen in 
„ (0136S ; AS ; T6 5: 
- SLIPS, the pr ting plants by Slips. 
Great numbers of plants, both woody: and 
herbaceous kinds, are propagated plenteouſly 
by Slips; and the method is very eaſy as well 
as very expeditiouſly performed. 
It is effected in the woody kinds by flipping 
oung ſhoots from the ſides of the 
branches, &c.. with the thumb and finger, in- 
ſtead of cutting them off with a knife, though 
we may obſerve, that there is no material dif- 
ference, in the ſucceſs of future growth, be- 
tween Slips and cuttings, only the former in 
ſmall young ſhoots: is more applicable to be 
ſipped- off by the hand, as above; and are 
therefore called Slips, which in numerous ſmall, 
{brubby plants will grow; but is more com- 
monly practifed to the lower lignequs plants, 
luch as ſage, winter-ſavory, hyſſop, thyme, 
{outhern-wood;”fofemary, rue, lavender, and 
moſt other low thrubby, growths, which may 
with the utmoſt facility be multiplied by this 
method: and the beſt ſeaſon vt the year tor ef- 


| fecting the workis generally in ſpring and be- 


ginning of ſummer, though many torts, will 
pow if planted" at almoſt any time, from 
arch or April till July; but the proper ſea- 
fon for the various plants is always hinted in 
their culture, under their TeſpeCtive/ genera. 
Obſerve, in performing the work of flipping 
theſe ſorts, to chuſe the young thoots chiefly 
of but one year's growth, 2 in many ſorts 
the ſhoots of the year will grow the moſt rea- 
dily even to plant the ſame ſummer they are 
produced. eſpeciallyv the hard wooded kinds; 
but in the more ſoft wooded plants, the Slips 
of one year's growth will alſo oſten readily 
w ; being careful always to chuſe the mo- 
derately growing ſide- ſhoots fituated on the 
outward part of tune plants, from ahreeito/fix 
or eight inches lang, flipping them off cloſe 
to the branches, and clear off the lower 
leaves; then plant them either in a ſhady bor- 
der, if in ſummer, and watered, or ſo as they 
can be occaſionally ſhaded in hot ſunny wea- 
ther, eſpecially ſmall Slips, inſerting the whole 
two parts of three in the ground, giving oc- 
caſional water, in dry warm weather, tiil pro- 


perly rooted ; and then towards autumn, or in 
; ſpring 
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ſpring following, tranſplant them where they | ſtrength; or ſuch as are ſtrong may be planted 


are to remain. - | at once where are to remain. erat 
But in planting Slips of the ſhoots of tender | Farther particulars of the method of ſlipping 
ſhrubby exatics of the green-houſe and ſtove, | plants is mentioned in the culture of the ditfer- 
many forts will require aid of à hot- bed or | cut forts under che proper heads. 
bark · bed, to promote their emitting roots | SMALL SAL HERBS. 
more effeftually, which is ly intimated Several young ſeedling - herbs of a warm na- 
in their culture, n ture are in eſtimation for Small Sallading to 
but ſome others of the ſuch as ge- mix with the larger principal Sallad Herbs, as 
ranums, will root obſerved on a former occaſſon, ſuch as let- 


in ſummer; and many to unprove 


— 


kinds, 
in the natural earth 
the herbaceous tribe, tuce, . endive, and celery, in order 


bottom rooted off-ſets for Slips, as | their flavour and w — An 
_ „ e 


| in 2 will alſo readily grow. ei- The ſorts therefore in gene 
ther with or without a hot-bed ; only we may Small Sallad Herbs, are creſſes, muſtard, ra- 
obſerve, where there is convenience of hot- | diſh, rape, and turnep ; alſo ſometimes lap- 
which to plunge the pots for winter and early ſpri 
it runs them off more | uſe; all of which herbs, conſidered as Small 
Sallading, are always in perfection as ſuch, 
when quite young, that is, not more than a 
week, or ten or twelve days old, whilſt they 
up cloſe to the ground ; for being 
moſtly of a warm reliſh, in which conſiſts 
their chief excellence for winter and ſpring 
Sallads, if ſuffered to grow and come 
into the leaf, they become ot a diſagree- 
able, ſtrong, hot taſte; but being uſed when 
only in the firſt young leaves, as juſt above 
| obſerved, they cat exceedingly — with an 
agreeable warm flavour, highly reliſhing to 
moſt palates, which renders them eminent fur- 
niture to mix in all winter and ſpring Sallads 
r _ from June till September 
| are not regarded, thou 
r 2 


ons are ſeaſons 
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are mixed with lettuci 
SALLAD HERBs. ; 
Let it be obſerved, that as all the above - 
mentioned Small Herbs belong to different ge- 
beſides their uſes for Sallads, ſeveral of 
alſo cultivated for other uſeful pur- 
of which is hinted, together with 
their proper culture for their ſeveral uſes un- 
their reſpective genera ; but conſidered as 
Herbs, they require a particular cul- 
and we therefore judged it eligible to ex- 
ping ſhould generally be performed in the | hibit their c for that purpoſe under this 
reel which may | head, Small Sallad Herbs, and. as ſuch, the 
be either by flipping — ſame culture ſerves ſor all the ſorts, they be- 
ſets with roots, as the plans ſtand in the | ing all raiſed from ſeeds at various ſowings 
ground; or to perform it more eſſectually. the year round, as directed in their culture 
may take the whole bunch of plants up. and : 
ſlip them into ſeveral ſeparate parts, each Slip | therefore, that for the purpoſe of 
being furniſhed alſo with roots, planting them, | Sallading they may be Re prong at all 
if ſmall, in nurſery-rows * i a ſummer in 
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the open ground, and In winter. under ſhelter of 


frames and glaſſes, and occaſionally in hot beds. 
General Obſervations on their Culture. 
They are all raiſed from ſeed, which, for 
Sallading, is ſown at all times of the year, 
when they are required; in the open ground, 
from March till ober or November; and 
in the winter months they will require ſhelter 
of frames and glaſſes, &c. and the aſſiſtance 
of hot- beds occaſionally, as we before noticed: 
and where a conſtant ſupply is required, a re- 
petition of ſow ing will be requiſite every week, 
or ten days, or a fortnight, according to the 
ſeaſon the year and the demand for uſe, 
being ſown generally in flat ſhallow drills, 
wo thick, and only juſt covered with earth, 
and are alſo ſometimes ſown all over the ſur- 
face, eſpecially upon hot-beds. | 
But as they require ſomewhat different cul- 
ture at different times of the year, we will 
explain it under different heads accordingly, 
viz. Spring Culture, Summer Culture, Winter 
Culture. 


% 


LagTe "ch; 4 Spring Culture. 
In the ſpring-culture of Small Sallading, it 
may be raiſed both in the open borders and in 
hot-beds occaſionally, according as it may be 
required, early or late, but when it is requir- 
ed as early as poſſible, it muſt either be ſown 
in hot- beds under frames and lights, &. or, 
in default of a hot- bed, in a bed or border of 
natural earth under glaſſes. 1 
-- Firſt the early culture in Hot- beds. Vou 
may begin to ſow in hot- beds any time in Ja- 
nuary or February, and when a conſiderable 
ſupply is daily required, may continue ſowing 


every week or fortnight in hot-beds till March, 


or during the cold weather. Let a moderate 
hot-bed of dung be made for one, two, or 
more garden frames, only half a yard or two 
feet depth of dung, according to the tempera- 
ture of the ſeaſon, as the heat is only required 
to bring up the plants quickly; and forward 
them a week or two in growth ; place a frame 
thereon directly, and mould the bed all over with 
light rich earth, five or fix inches thick, mak- 
ing the ſurface level and ſmooth ; then if you 
would forward your Sallading as much as 
poſſible, you may directly ſow the ſeed ; which 
may be effected either in drills as ſhallow as 
poſſible, about two or three inches broad, and 
flat at the bottom, and three inches aſunder, 
ſowing the ſeeds of each ſort ſeparate and very 
thick, ſo as almoſt to cover the ground, and 
only juſt cover them with earth: or, to make 
the moſt of the bed, may ſow the ſeed all over 
the ſuface, previouſly ſmoothing it lightly with 
the back of the ſpade, then ſow the ſeeds all 
over the bed, the different ſorts ſeparately, 


* 
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and all very thick, as juſt obſerved; and after 
preſſing them all even and lightly down alſo 
with the ſpade, cover them very thinly with 
earth, by ſifting over as much light mould as 
will only juſt cover the ſeed, as afojeſaid' and 
as ſoon as the ſowing is performed in either 
method, put on the lights: che ſeeds "will 
quickly germinate, and will come up in two 
or three days or leſs, being careful at this 
time to give vent to the ſteam arifing in the 
bed, as well as indulge the plants with' plenty 
of free air daily, either by tilting the lights in 
back or front, according to the temperature of 
che weather, or by drawing the lights a little 
down, or taking them quite off occafionall 

in mild — * at firſt; for the hot- bed being 
yet new, there will be a conſiderable ſteam 
ariſing; and the Sallading coming up very 
thick, unleſs due vent is given to paſs off the 
ſteam and admit freſh air, they will be apt 
either to burn, or fog (as the gardeners tern 
it), and mould off as faſt as der come up. 
Such hot-beds, however, that are not freſh 


| made, do not require all this precautioß; 


but in new-made beds it muſt be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved till the Sallading is all fairly come up. 
and as long as the ſtrong ſteam continues; and 
the plants will be fit for uſe in a week or ten 
or twelve days from the time of ſowing. 
Thus continue to repeat the ſowing in hot- 
beds every week or fortnight during the cold 
weather; the fame hot- bed ſometimes retain- 
ing its heat, will admit of two ſowings, by 
ſowing again as ſoon as the firſt crop is ga- 
thered; however, to obtain a regular ſupply 
daily, continue to make freſh hot-beds occa- 
ſionally, ſowing and managing them as above. 
Sometimes where only a ſmall quantity for 
family uſe may be wanted at a particular 
time as ſoon as poſſible, and that you have 
the convenience either of cucumber and melon 
hot-beds, or a hot-houſe, &c. ſome ſeed of 
each fort may be fown in pots or boxes, and 
placed in the ſaid hot-beds or ftove, juſt to 
bring up the plants fit for uſe ; which on ſome 
particular occaſion may be ſufficient without 
making a hot-bed on purpoſe. Ex 
For want of frames and lights to place ove 
the hot-bed, may uſe hand or bell-glafſes, or 
arch the bed with low hoop-arches, in order 
to cover with mats every night, and in bad 
weather. | "Y 58 
Or in default of hot- beds, in cold weather 
early in the ſpring, may prepare part of a 
warm border, or a bed of light earth in a 
ſunny ſituation, for ſome garden- frames and 
lights, hand-glaſſes, &c. raiſing the groutid 


o 


ſomewhat to the fun; and having dug it, and 


raked it fine, then ſow the ſeed either in ſhal- 


low 
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low @rills, as before obſerved, or all over the 
ſorface in the manner as ditected alſo in the 
hot- bed culture; covering u lightly with earth. 
and having ſet on the frames and glaſſes, the 
'ſeeds will foon come up, and the Sallading 
will be ready ſome conliderable time ſooner 
than in the open ground. * 
Their Culture in the full Ground. From 
about the middle or end of February, or be- 
ginning of March, according to the forward- 
neis or mildneſs of the ſeaſon, may begin ſow- 
ing Small Sallading in the open ground, re- 
"peating the ſowings every week or ten days; 
the firſt ſowing being performed on a warm 
* border; and continue ſowing in that ſituation 
till che beginning or middle of April ; then it 
may be ſown in any of the open quarters, and 
in which the ſowings may be repeated week- 
ly, or once a fortnight, as may be required ; but 
according as the hot weather approaches, 
ſhould rather ſow in a ſomewhat ſhady ſituation. 

Le. et the ground for each ſowing, in the 
different ſituations, be property digged, and 
che ſurface raked ſmooth. 
And as to the of ſowing in the open 
ground, it is moſt commonly in ſhallow 
_ drills, which ſhould be drawn with a ſmall hoe 
cither with the corner, or held ysdown- 
ward, horizontally, drawi drill along 
evenly, as ſhallow as poſhble, and flat or 
level at bottom, at three or four inches aſun- 
der, in which ſow the ſeed evenly all along 
the bottom, each ſort ſeparate, and my thick, 
covering them in evenly with the fineſt of the 


mould, not more than a of an inch 
deep; or if the ſmaller are but juſt co- 
vered it is ſufficient ; for the ſeeds being fown 


very thick, it deeply covered with mould, the 
. will not be able to riſe regularly. 


Obſerve in the cariy ſpring ſowings in the 


open ground, that in cold nights and all bad 
- weather, it is eligible to cover the ground, 
both before and atier che plants begin to riſe, 
with large mats, which will be better if ſup- 
on low or ranges of pegs 
ſtuck in the ground, juſt high enough to ſup- 
port the mats a litile from the earth; and by 
aſſiſtance of this covering occaſionally in the 
early ſowings, you will inſure a more etfec- 
tual crop, as well as forward the Sallading 
ſome days. 


Remark, likewiſe, of the later ſowings, 


when the dry warm weather commences, 
it is proper to give occaſional waterings. 
| "I 
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carinot readily make their way throu 

— v. in which caſe iis proper to — 
the ſurface of the earth hghtly with the hand, 
or ſlightly touched along with a light rake, or 
the end of a birch broom, juſt to break and 
ſeparate the mould a little. Hd 

Small Sallading is not in general eſteem 
during the hot weather in ſummer, from the 
midalle or end of May until . 

However, ſome require it all ſummer long, 
and it may be ſown in any open ſituation from 
May till September: obſerving, however, that 
during the hot dry weather, it ſhould either be 
ſown in ſome thady borders, or ſhaded with 
mats in ſunny days during the greateſt heat, 
from about ten till four o'clock, till the ſeed 
come up: and the ſowings ſhould be repeated 
every ten or twelve days; but as in ſummer 
theſe herbs ſoon become very hot-taſted, to 


have them perfectly young and tender, it is 


advifable to repeat the ſowings every week in 
very hot weather. | 

The ſowings are to be performed in ſhal- 
low flat drills, as obſerved in the Spring Sow- 
ing. in the open grows the ſeed ſown very 
thick, and but lightly covered with earth, for 
the reaſons formerly given. a 

And in very dry weather give daily water- 
ings both before and after the plants begin to 
appear. 

, Autumn and Winter Culture. 

From September to January, February, or 
March, is to be underſtood for the Autumn 
and Winter Culture of Small Sallading ; the 
firſt part of which time it may be obtained in 
the open ground ; but as ſoon as the cold wea- 
ther ſets in, it muſt be raiſed under glaſſes, 
and in hot-beds occaſionally. 5 

We continue ſowing in the open 
nd all ber and October, alſo occa- 
ally in November in mild ſeaſons ; ob- 


ſerving, that until towards the m 


Oc. 
tober we may fow them in any open fituatigh ; 
but from the middle or latter of October; 
and in November, the ſowings muſt be on 
warm ſouth borders, ning the ſowings, 
as before adviſed; in cold nights beſtow a 
covering of mats, or hand- gl &c. re- 
peating the ſowings every week, or ten days, 
or a fortnight, as occaſion requires. 

But when the cold weather commences in 
November, &c. it is adviſable to uſe garden- 
frames and lights, or hand or bell-glaſſes, 
chuſing a ſpot of light, rich ground in a ſun- 


._ Obſerve farther, that as Small Salladi 
ing always ſown extremely thick, and the 


7 


ſituation, ſowing the ſeeds either in drills 


plants conſequently coming up very cloſo to- or all over the ſurface, according to the for- 


gether, and the ground 
means of wet, &c. cruſted or 


ng ſometimes by | mer directions, uſing the ſhelter of the frames 
caked at top, ſo as and glaſſes as above; and thus you may raiſc 


plenty 
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enty of Sallading, almoſt any time in win- 
ter, in mild weather; but when froſt comes, 
recourſe mult be had to hot-beds. 7 

However, in default of hot-beds to raiſe 

conſtant ſupply all winter, it may be obtained 
great part of has ſeaſon, ſown in the natural 
earth, under good frames and lights, and other 
occaſional covering, except juſt during the 
time of long, ſevere froſts, when the aid of 
hot-beds will be neceſſary : however, in order 
to raiſe them as well as poſſible during winter 
without the conſtant aid of hot-beds, let a 
raiſed bed or border of light rich earth, in a 
warm dry ſituation, be prepared for one, two, 
or more ſhallow garden-frames, raiſing it on 
the north ſide fix inches, or more, ſo as to 
form it floping to the ſun; and having ſmooth- 
ed the ſurface,' ſet on the frames, finking the 
back-part thereaf near a foot, that the whole 
furface of the earth may be within eighr or 
ten inches of the glaſſes, for it is of much ad- 
vantage to have the glaſſes tolerably cloſe to 
the carth at this ſeaſon, in order to receive the 
| influence of the ſun's heat, more 
eſpecially when without hot-bed heat at 
bottom. The ſeed may here be ſown either 
in ſhallow flat drills, ranging from the back to 
the front of the frame, three inches aſunder, 
as in the ſpring ſowings, or may be ſown all 
over the ſurface, patting it lightly down wich 
the ſpade, and then juſt cover it with earth 
as thinly as poſſible; directly put on the lights, 
and keep them cloſe, and the plants will ſoon 


come up; repeating the ſowings once a week 


or fortnight; and thus you may continue a 
conſtant ſucceſhon of young Sallading moſt 
part of the winter; obſerving, in very cold 
weather, to line the frames cloſely about with 
dry litter ; alſo every cold night, cover the 
la ſſes with mats or litter: though, in ſevere 
froſty weather, recourſe muſt be had to the 
affiſtance of hot-beds, as below. 
By aid of hot-beds a plentiful ſupply nx be 
had in all weathers, making flender dung hot- 
beds, for frames and pales as . in the 
carly ſpring ſowings, performi owing 
alſo, as di and es the bed in 
the ſame manner; being careful in time of ſe- 
vere froſts to line the frame all around cloſe 
with dry litter, covering the glaſſes alſo every 
night with the ſame material, or with garden 
mats. 
Thus far is che whole practical method of 
raifing a plentiful ſupply of Small Sallading at 
all ſeaſons of the year. 

In gathering Small Sallading for uſe at all 
times of the year, let it always be uſed when 
quite young and in the ſeed-leaf, before they 
grow large and fend forth rough leayes, more 
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:ſpecially the muſtard, radiſh, and other 
rough-leaved kinds, and when thus young, 
chey may be cut up quite cloſe to the ground, 
hanks aud top together, all of which will 
then eat very tender and palatable, _ 2 
But when they become large, and the rough 
leaves * to advance apace, they are unfit 
for Sallading, as being rank and hot to the 
taſte, ſo ſhould have always young ſucceſſious. 
Though crefles in particular, being of a dit- 
ferent nature of growth from the muſtard and 
radiſh kinds, are ſometimes retained, in caſe 
of omitting ſowing in proper ſucceſſion, as 
they will thoot up again in ſmall freſh leaves, 
which being gathered young, ſerve occaſion- 
ally in default of a ſucceſſional ſupply of 
young ſeedling plants ; but are not eligible for 
any long continuance in this production, as 
the leaves will become tough. and rankly hot- 
taſted; fo ſhould generally raife freſh ſupplies. 
from ſeed, as above adviſed. | 
To fave ſeed of all the above ſorts of Small 
Sallading, ſhould generally ſow a portion of 
each for that purpoſe, more or leſs, according 
to the demand of a family, &c. or in propor- 
tion where large quantities of the ſeed are in- 
tended for public ſupply ; and the proper ſea- 
ſon for ſowing for this occaſion is March aud 
April, either broad-caſt and raked in lightly, or 
in drills, fix or eight inches aſunder, each fort 
ſeparate ; they will ſhoot up to ſtalks in May 
and June, and the ſeeds will ripen in July and 
beginning of Auguſt. See each ſort its 
roper genus. 8 
8 SMILAX. Rou bs fk he 
This genus con rinci ru 
Wa woof yt of the ever- 2 tribe fol 
the ſhrubbery, &c. riſing with crailing and 
cirrhoſe- climbing ſtalks, mounting by ſuppor: 
many feet high, adorned with heart-ſhaped, 
oval, and lanceolate _ in 1 — different 
ſpecies, and apetalous, dicecious flowers. 
" Clas and wy Diæcia Hexandria. 
Charatters.) CALxx, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, having bell-ſhaped, 
ax-leaved, ſpreading * which in the fe- 
males are deciduous. CoRoLLA, no petals. 
STAMINA, fix filaments, with oblong anthe- 
ræ in the males. PISTILLUM, an oval ger- 
men, three very {mall ſtyles crowned by ob- 
long, reflexed, downy ſtigmas in the females. 
PERICARPIUM, a globular, trilocular berry, .. 
aaving two globular leeds. . 
There are above twenty ſpecies of Smilax, 
moſtly of a ſhrubby, climbing growth, ſome 
hardy, and ſome of tender nature; but it is 
principally ſome of the hardy kinds that are 
eſteemed for culture in our gardens, having 


long trailing ſtalks, ſome armed with prickles, 
6Q 2 others 
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climb by means of cirrhi, or claſpers, upon the 
adjacent trees and buſhes, many feet high; 
which renders them proper furniture for 
extenſive ſhrubberies, thickets, and ſhady 
plantations, & c. are all exotics from different 
foreign countries, both in Europe, Aſia and 
America ; and the following are the moſt noted 
ſpecies, conſiſting of ſeveral ſhrubby climbers, 
and one herbaceous kind, all for hardy planta- 


tions, and ſome ſhrubby forts for the green- | 


houſe, &c. 
Hara Kinds. 


Ot theſe ſorts the firſt ſeven are ſhrubby, and 
the eighth is an herbaceous plant, all of the 
climbing tribe. 

1. SMILAXx aſpera. 

"Rough Spaniſh Smilax, or Common Rough 
Bindweed.] Rites with many long, flender, 


angular, ge nay, < prickly ſtalks, climbing ten 


or twelve feet - heart-ſhaped, indented, 
prickly leaves, ving 
nerves, and ſmall bunches of white flowers at 


the ſides and ends of the branches, ſucceeded | 


by rough red berries. 
' Variety.) With black bernes. | 
2. SMILAx Sarſaparilla. 3 
Sarſaparilla) er. Medicinal Virginia Rough 


Bindweed.) Riſes with angular, prickly, climb- 


ing talks; oval, obtuſe, triner vous, ſmooth 
leaves; and ſmall bunches of white flowers at 
the axillas, ſucceeded by red berries. 
„ SMILAS tamnoides. 
{Tammus-like)—or Black- Briony-leaved Ca- 
rolina Rough Bindweed.] Riſes with cylindric, 
prickly, climbing ſtalks ; large, oblong, heart- 
ſhaped, ſeptemnervous, ſmooth leaves; and at 
the fides of the ſtalks looſe bunches of whitiſh 
flowers, ſucceeded by black berries. | 
4 SMILAX laurifelia.'' + ; | 
Bay-leaved Virginia Rough © Bindweed.] 
Riſes with round, prickly, trailing, climbing 
talks; oval-lanceolate, thick, ſtiff, ſmooth, 


te inervous leaves; and at the ſides of the ſtalks 


round bunches of flowers, ſucceeded by black 
. SMILAX excelſa. To 
Lefty-climbing Oriental Smilax. ] Riſes with 
angular prickly ſtalks, climbing to the tops of 
the higheſt trees; heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, 
having nine nerves; and at the axillas, ſmall 
bunches of whitiſh flowers ſucceeded by red 
berries. hah 4 
6. $MILAY lanceolata. 
Lanceolate Virginia Smilax.] 


. 


Riſes with 


round, inermous ſtalks ; lanceolate, or ſpear- 


ſhaped, ſmooth leaves; and ſmall cluſters of 
flowers ſucceeded by red berries. 
7 SMILAx rom, feli. 


others are incrmous, or unarmed, and moſtly | Round-leaved Canada Smilax.] Hat ey 


nine longitudinal 
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lindric, prickly, climbing ſtalks ; roundich, 
heart-ſhaped, acuminated, ſmooth leaves, hay- 
ing ſeven or five nerves ; and ſmall bunches of 
flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall fruit. 

8. SMILAx herbacea- | Wa 5.25 5 

Herbaceous Firgima Smilax.] Hath herba- 
ceous, angular, inermous, climbing ſtalks ; oval, 
ſeptemnervous, ſmooth leaves ; and umbellate 
bunches of flowers, ſucceeded by ſtnall berries, 

Green= Houſe Kinds. TR 
I bey are ligneous climbers, like the others, 
but in winter require the ſhelter of a green- 
houſe. CP Or noni 

9. SMILAx China. . 

China Rough Bindweed, or China Root.) 
Hach a thick, fleſhy root; cylindric, prickl 
ſtalks, climbing near twenty feet high ; pu 
 heart-thaped, quinquenervous, unarmedleaves; 
and at the . the ſtalks, bunches of ſmall 
flowers, ſucceeded by red berries. 

10. 'SMILAx Pſcudo - China. wy 
Baſtard China Root.] Hath a large fleſhy 
root; cylindric, inermous ſtalks, garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped, inermous leaves, thoſe on 
the branches being oblong-oval, and quin- 
. and at the axillas, bunches of 
mall flowers, ſucceeded by red berrries. 

All the above ten ſpecies of Smilax flower 
moſtly in June and July; which in all che 
forts are apetalous, and male and female on 
ſeparate plants, produced commonly in bunches 
from the ſides of the branches; are ſmall and 
make no ornamental appearance, and the fe- 
male flowers are ſucceeded by berries, but 
r ripen in England. 

eſe plants are perennial in root, and all 
the woody kinds are durable in ſtalk, and 
moſtly retain their leaves the year round. 

Their; roots are moſtly compoſed! of many 
fleſhy fibres ſpreading widely on every ſide, 
| ſending up many trailing ſtalks, which in moſt 
forts being furniſhed with cirrhi, they thereby 
mount upon any neighbouring ſopport. 
In their native foil abroad, they grow natu- 
; fally 1 "oy 2 thrive beſt 
under t elter , and ſupport of trees 
yo eg, ö 112 _ *. ys 

hardy ſorts therefore are ſingularly 

adapted as furniture for thickets, — wile 
derneſs, and borders of wood walks, plantin 

them towards the front between the trees = 


| ſhrubs, where they will run and ſpread very 


en exhibiting themſelves as ever-greens 


year. 


And the tender ſorts being potted and placed 


in the green-houſe collection, allowing them 
ſupport to climb upon, they will effect a pro- 


, 


per diverſity, AIST 99-61 
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Metlod of Propagation. Iſtreaked, two-parted fruit, with two moon. 


", Firſt the hardy kinds, —They are propagated, [ſhaped ſeeds. 


by Clipping the roots, by layers, and by feed. 
By flipping the Roots. Many talks riſing 


There are ſeveral ſpecies, biennials, and 


P 


[perennials, "moſtly plants of but little merit; 


from the roots hc around, the outer 2 — one ſort, however, a biennial, being formerly 


ones of which may be readily flipped o 


with [in eſtimation as a culinary herb, we will give 


roots to each, which being performed in au- [its deſcription and mode of culture, &c, 


tumn or ſpring, may be planted either in nur- 
ſery rows for a year or two, 
ry are to remain. 


. 


or at once Where 
ha 85 right, white, fibrated, biennial root, ſending 


_ SMYRNI1UM Olnſatrum. {Bienmal.) 
Common Alexanders. ] Hath a largiſh, down- 


y Layers, —The ſtalks being layed in au- up ſeveral large, triternate, many-lobed leaves, 
tumn, &c. they will be well rooted and fit for [and upright ſtalks, dividing and branching 


* 


tranſplanting by autumn following. 


four or five feet high, garniſhed with ternate, 


By Seed. — This is commonly obtained from || ſerrated leaves, having foot-ſtalks, and all the 
abroad by the ſeedſmen in the ſpring, which | branches terminated by large umbels of white 


may be ſown, ſome in pots, and plunged in a, flowers. 


hot-bed to forward their germination, other- | 


This plant is a biennial, and is raiſed com- 


wiſe they are apt to remain a year or more] monly from ſeed, which riſing in ſpring with 
before they grow; and ſome may be ſown in large leaves, remains till Pig following, 


the R the ſhade o 
in a 
and covered about an inch and half deep, 


ſhrubs, &c. | then ſhoots up ſtalks for ſeed, an periſhes in 
of light dry earth, in drills, thinly, | autumn after. MEER DIES 


The whole plant is of a ſtrong, warm, 


marking each row with a ſtick, becauſe they | ſomewhat aromatic nature. 


will probably not come up till next year; | 


It being blanched like celery is then fit for 


giving however the common nurſery care of | uſe as a culinary plant, and is alſo uſed for 
weeding and watering the pots or beds till | medicine without "blanching ; its leaves and 
the plants are come up, which "ſhould have | ſeeds being uſed for that purpoſe. * © 


occaſional ſhelter in froſty weather, and when 


It is propagated by ſeed ſown. in the ſpring 


two or thfee years old may be planted out, | in any light foil and open fituation, in ſhallow 


finally to remain. 


drills, fifteen, or eighteen inches afunder ; and 


Tender kinds. Both the tender ſpecies may | when the plants*are come up two or three 


be Propegated by layers, and by dividing the 


inches high, thin them to fix or eight inches 
erform the laying in ſpring on. the] diſtance in the rows, to give them room to 

oung ſhoots, which by autumn or ſpring | ſhoot up ſtrong; when earth moſt be drawn 
R will be fit for potting off ſeparately :| up about them gradually, in order to blanch 


and by roots, theſe being flipped in March for whiten them a little below, and that they 
or April, and the off-ſets potted ſeparately, | may be more criſp and tender for autumn and. 
will ſoon take root; mauaging the whole as | winter uſe ; but as, in ſpring following, they 


other woody exotics of the gręen-houſe. will ſhoot out again'vigorou 
; be hoed up clofe about each 


SMYRNIUM, Alexanders. 


q let ſome earth 


plant, and in 


The plants are large berbaceous biennials [three or four weeks they will be blanched for 


and perennials, one of which is occaſionally | uſe.” 


cultivated in the kitchen-garden as a culinary | 


herb, . uſed for ſtewing, ſallads, &c. they all[ Manure, &c. 


riſe with large compound, triternate, and pin- 


SOIL, fee Earth, Composr, Dux, 


© » 


SOLANUM, Night-ſhiade, comprehend- 


nated, many -lobed leaves from the root, and = tes the Love-Apple and Potatoe. 


erect ſtalks, ſeveral feet high, crowned, with 
umbels of flowers, 


his genus furnithes many, herbaceous and 


ſhrubby plants for ornament and variety, and 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. ſome herbaceous eſculents for domeſtic” ute A 
Charaters,}] CALYx, umbellate flowers, [conſiſting of annuals and ſhrubby perennials 


having the general umbel unequal, and the 
ſmaller ones exe, without any involucrum, 
and ſcarcely viſible cups. —CoRoLLA, a uni- 


form, ei umbel, compoſed of numerous [long trailers, others are of erect 


florets, having cach five ſpear-ſhaped petals. 
STAMINA, five ſmall. flaments with ſimple 
antherz. P1sTILLUM, a germen under each 
floxet, two ſtyles, having ſimple ſtigmas. 
PERICARPTUM, none; a nearly globular, 


niſhed with pinnated and ſimple leaves 
different ſpecies, and all the forts adorned with 


for adorning the pleaſure ground, green-houfe, 
and ſtove collections, and herbaceous culinary. 
plants for the kitchen-garden ; ſome being 


N „ gar- 
e 


aves in the 


ſmall, rotated, five-parted flowets, ſueceeded 
by roundiſh, ſoft, baccaceous fruit, of various 


ſhapes, ſizes, and colours, in the ſeveral ſpe- 
| | cies, 
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and forms in the different ſpecies, &c. and is 


; Night-ſhade : there being 


in our gardens, particularly the common 
. black-berried Night-ſhade, comprehending 
many varieties; however, theitnoſt GY 


SOL 


$0 L 


cies, &c. being in ſome ſorts as large as ap - ſtalks, branching numerouſiy ix or eight feet 


ples and eggs, in others like cherries, and ia 
ſome as ſmail as currants ; exhibiting in the 
whole a great diverſity in their different 
growths, flowering, and fruiting, ſome proper 
to culuvate for varicty and ornament, in their 
general growth, others, as ſingularly curious 
in che .appearance of their fruit; fame allo, 
{ Lowe-rrpple) for its ſaid fruit to uſe as an 
eſculent in culinary / purpoſes, and ſome. as 
moſt valuable eſculent rooted plants, particu- 
larly that admirable ſpecies, the Solanum tu- 
B, or Potatoe, for its large, tuberous, 
edible root, which is obtained Rr. uſe, very 
beneficially, the year round. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria — 

Charaders.] Calxx is monophyllous, 


long; large, pinnated, rank-ſcented leaves, 
of four or five pair of cut lobes, and an odd 
one z and {imple racemous cluſters of fwall 
arty flowers at the axilias, ſucceeded b 
arge, roundith, depreſſed, furrowed, fot, 
fruit. | 
Varieties are,] Common large furrowed- 
fruited Love-Apple — Cherry-fruted Love- 
Apple, having ſmooth, ert red fruit the 
Gize of large cherries—Yellow cherry-fruit- 
ed—Scentlefs leaved—Burnet-leaved. | © 
This ſpecies and varieties are all of large 
trailing growth, and flower in June, July, and 
Au ul. and the fruit ripens in September and 
ober, when they appcar both ornamental. 
and are fit for culinary uſes, particularly the 


cut half through into fave acute fegments. 


common large-fruited kiad, which is iu high 


and is permanent. CoRoOLLA is r in ſome families for improving 


talous and rotaceous, having a ſhort tube be- 
low, with a large, ſpreading, plicated limb, 
dividing into five 2 pointed ſeg- 
ments. STAMINA, five | connivent fila 

ments, terminated by oblong, connivent ante- 
rr. P1STILLUM, a roundiſh germen, flender 
ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, having an obtuſe 
ſtigma. PeRICARPIUM, a roundith and oval 
bilocular fruit of the berry kind, of various ſizes 


filled with many roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds, 
Io this genus Solanum is now added the 


| con, or Love-Apple, the Melongena, 
or keen and the Potatoe ; they bein 


to be all of the Night-ſhade tribe, 

in the characters and quality, which, ac- 
cording to Linnæus, is ſuppoſed to be more 
or leſs poiſonous, not excepting the Potatoe, 
though in a very ſmall degree ; and may be 
ſaid to be the w meſt of all the ſorts of 
numerous ES] 
ſpecies, ten or twelve of which are cultivated 
in the Engliſh gardens for variety aud uſe; 
conſiſting of ſome herbaceous annuals, and 
one ſhrubby perennial for the pleaſure- garden, 
&c. a few ſhrubby exotics for the green- 
houſe and ſtove, and herbaceous annuals 

and perennials for the kirchen-garden. | 
Annual Kinds for the N 
The principal forts are the Love-Apple and 
Egg- Plant, Gore being many other annual 
ſorts of leſs note; ſome are common, weeds 


annuals under this head are the following. 
1. SOLANUM Lycoper/icon. 


(L rficon or Wolf's Peach, common 
„ or Tomatoes.) Riſes wit 


ſoups, alſo for ſtewing, and ſauces, &e. 
likewiſe, both in its green and ripe ſtate for 
pickling ; for which purpoſes they are highly 
valued by the Spaniards and Portugueſe in 
particular, by which people they are com- 
monly called Tomatoes : ſo that this ſpecies is 
employed both as an eſculent and ornamental 
plant; and in both caſes its chief merit is in 
the fruit. My k ; / 

It is an annual in this country, whatever 
it may be in its native ſoil, which 1s the but 
parts of America, but is hardy enough to 
{ucceed here ia the open air iu ſummer, being 
previouſly raiſed in hot-beds, thence trant- 
planted ; and as being of very rampant trail- 
ing growth, require the ſupport of walls, 
6. Th or ſtakes, which ſhould alſo be in a 
ſunny fituation, otherwiſe the fruit will not 
ripen freely. | | 

2. SOLANUM ethiopicum. ops | 

Ethiopian hard-fruited Cone] Riſes 
with erect, ſmooth, herbaceous ſtalks, divid- 
ing and branching half a yard high ; gar- 
mihed with oval repand-angular leaves, and 
drooping pedunculi from ſlides of the 
branches, each bearing one white flower, 
ſucceeded by round, ſtriated, firm, red 


fruit. 


3. SoLANUM Melongena. . 
Aclongena or Egg-fruited Night-fhade, 
commonly called Egg-plant, ſometimes Mad- 
Apple.] Riſes with an erect, thick, firm, 
herbaceous ſtalk, branching erectiy two or 
three feet high; large, oval-oblong, entire, 
downy leaves; and blue flowers ſingly from 
the ſides of the branches, having prickly 
cups, ſucceeded by large, oval, egg-like, 
pendulous fruit of different colours in the 


varieties. 


ſtrong, herbaceous, un irmed, procumbent 


Varicties are,] Common white - fruited Egg- 
| plaut, 
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plant, having large, white, fleſhy fruit, the f herbaceous annuals, being moſtly but of one 
ſize and ſhape of a very large egg—purple- | ſummer's duration, particularly the Love- 
fronted ; eee w-fruit- apples and Melongena; but ſeveral of the va- 
_ ed—prickly-fruited, &c, | rieties of the Solanum nigrum will often con- 
This ſingular ſpecies ani varieties are all | tinue all winter, if potted and placed in the 
of upright firm growth, branching and form- green-houſe : however, an annual ſupply of the 
ing full heads, well garniſhed with fine large | principal ſpecies ſhould be raiſed every fpring 
leaves, and flowers in June and July, aud] from ſeed; remarking, that the firſt: three 
the fruit attains perfection in . Auguſt and | ſpecies, being exotics from hot countries of 
September, being all of the large egg-ſhape ;| Aſia, . Africa, and America, require to be 
but the white-fruited ſort is in moſt eſteem | raiſed in hot- beds in ſpring for tranſplanta- 
as a curioſity, for its very great reſemblance | tion into the full air in ſummer; but the 
to a hen's or ſwan's egg, effeQting a fin- | fourth ſort being hardy, moſt of its varieties 
gular appearance as they grow on the plants ; N r raiſed in the open ground. 
and in ſome warm countries in the ſouth of oſt of the above annuals may be employ- 
Europe they are very commonly eaten, and ſ ed in the pleaſure - ground for variety, more 
are accounted wholeſome : in England, how- | particularly the Love-apples and Egg plants; 
ever, they are not at all rclithed, ſo that the | and the former alſo as culinary plants for their 
plants are cultivated only as a curioſity, and, | fruit as aforeſaid ; but the AMelongena, or 
as ſuch, highly merit culture in the pleaſure | Egg-plant, having great ſingularity in their 
garden. leggilike fruit, merit a place in every curious 
Theſe plants being natives of Aſia, Africa, er : as to the Solanum nigrum, or Black 
and the warm parts of America, require to] Ni 


ight-ſhade, the common fort is never culti- 
he raiſed and forwarded in hot-beds in this r but ſome of its beſt varieties may be 
The | admitted in 


* ; gardens to increaſe the va- 
4- SOLANUM A 1 riety; and if ſome are alfo planted in pots, 
Common Black Night-fhade.) Riſes with trained up ſtraight, and placed in the green- 


an upright herbaceous ſtalk, branching a | houſe in October, they will remain green all 
un or two or three feet tugh oval, angu- winter, and exhibit an agreeable variety dur- 
ar- indented leaves; and from the ſides of the | ing that ſeaſon, with their umbels of ripe fruit. 
branches roundiſh nodding umbels of white Their Propagation and Culture. 
flowers, ſucceeded by black and other co-| As to the propagation and culture of all 
loured berries in the varieties. 155 ſcheſe annual Night- ſhades, they are all eaũily 
This common black Night-ſhade is chief- | raiſed from ſeed ſown annually in the ſpring: 
ly uſed as a medicinal plant; it grows wild| the three tender kinds in hot-beds, for tranſ- 
in gardens, fields, and dung-hills in England, | plantation in May or June, and molt of the 
and moſt parts of the world, often becoming | varieties of the Solanum nigrum in a warm 
a troubleſome weed, ſo is rarely cultivated ; | border in April, alfo for tranſplanting. 
it, however, comprehends ſeveral varieties | For the tender kinds, Love-apples, and 
which were formerly confidered as diſtin | Egg-plant, prepare a moderate hot-bed in 
ſpecies, but proveto belong all to the Solanum March or April, ſerving for theſe and other 
nigrum, having all oval leaves, and nodding tender annuals, cov with a frame and 
umbels, and are ſometimes cultivated in gar- | lights, and moulded over within the frame 
dens for variety. | | with light rich earth fix inches thick, or may 
The different varieties are,] Common black- | ſow them in any hot-bed already made for 
berried Night-(hade, as above—large, up-| other plants, ſuch as cucumber beds, &c. 
right, ſpreading, black Night-ſhade—green- | provided there is room, ſowing the ſeeds 
i{h-yellow-berried—red-berried—villous, yel-| either in the earth of the bed in ſmall drills, _ 
low-berried, with round, hairy branches, and or in pots and plunged in the hot-bed ; and 
angular ſomewhat hairy leaves — Guinea | when the plants come up, indulge them with 
bl.ck-cheiry-berried, with angular dentated| freſh air and occaſional waterings, in com- 
branches, and ſmooth entire leaves—Vir-|mon with the other plants of the hotbed, 
inia, upright, black-berried, with angular and thin them where they ſtand too thick, 
- branches, and repand ſmooth leaves Jew'sſ that they may have room to gather fone 
black Night-thade, with prickly branches. | {trength previous to their trauſplantation; or 
All of which preduce their flowers in nod | if they are pricked out upon a freih bot-bed, 
ding + mbels in ſummer, ſucceeded by um- it will forward them conſiderably, which 
betiare cluſters of berries in autumn. is more particulariy necefary. tor the Egg- 


All he above four ſpecies and varieties are plants. 


Obſerve, 


80.1. 
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Odſerve. however, of the .Love-apple}rious variety, wich their egg-ſhaped fruit, all 


' kinds} in particular, that towards the lat- 
ter end of May, when the plants are from 
about ſour to ſix or ſeven inches high, and 
the ſeaſon is become tolcrably warm and 
ſettled; plant them out finally in the full 
on ſome warm border, placing them 
gly at ſome 8 4 ac- 
count of their large ſpreading growth ; plant- 
Ing ſome alſo — t a ſouth fence, &c. 
to have the full tun; as well as for the ad- 
vantage of training their trailing branches 
along re 

they wi 


rly; for, unleſs they have ſupport, 

trail upon the ground, and over- 
ſpread the neighbouring plants, and not ripen 
their truit; but being trained againſt ſome 
ſunny fence like a-wall-iree, or to a treillage 
or ſtaut ſtakes, they. will thow thewſelves. to 
proper advantage, and-ripen their fruit more 
carly and pertect, and exhibit it more orna- 
mentally. «4 a: 4 | . 
But the Aſelamgenas being raiſed as above 


%* 9 


in a hot-bed, it is: alſo adviſable to forward 


them as much as poſſible by the farther ard of 
one or more;hot-heds, in order to run the 
plants up to a: large growth, and exhibit 
themſelves and fruit in full fize and perfection. 

Therefore when thoſe ſeedling egg plants 
are one or two inches high, having a freſh 
hot-bed ready, prick them therein about four 
inches aſunder, or plant ſome in ſmall pots 
fingly, and plunge them uf the hot- bed, giv- 
ing water and occaſional thade from the fun 
till they are freih rooted, repeating the water- 
ings as occaſion requires, and adrau a due por- 
tion of freſh air every mild day by tilting the 
upper ends of che lights; then, when the 


plants have been forwarded about a month in | 


this bed, ſome may be thinned out with balls 
to their roots, and placed upon another hot- 
bed ſix or eight inches aſunder, managin 
them as before; it will ſtill forward them 
more conſiderably to a large ſtature for flow- 


ering aud fruiting in perfection; obſerving, | 


as they advance in height, to raiſe the frame 
by degrees in proportion: hkewilec in their ad- 
vanced growth, and as the warm ſeaſon a 
proaches, begin to harden them gradually to 
the open air, in fine days; and towards the 
middle of June, the plants being grown tall 
and ſtrong, and the ſeaſon become warm and 
ſettled, they ſhould be removed into the fuli 


air, finally to remain: when thoſe growin 


in the earth of the bed may be taken up, wit 

balls of earth to the roots, planting them either: 
in the borders or in pots ; and thoſe already in 
pots * be ſhifted into larger, and placed to 
adorn ſore-courts, or any other conſpicuous 


compartments, 7 they will effect a my as a green · houſe plant. 


p- climbi 
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the autumn ſeaſon. þ "0 
The hardy kinds, conſiſting of ſeveral va - 
rieties, (Annuals) the offspring of the Solanum 
aigrum, or Conimon Black N ight-ſhade, are 
eaſily raiſed from ſeed, ſown in the latter end 
of March or in April, moſtly in a bed or bor- 
der of light earth, ſeparately, in ſmall ſhallow 
drills, and the plants, when about three inches 
high, planted out about the borders: and in 
pots: or they may be ſown at once where they 
are to remain, in patches in the different com- 
partments, and the plants afterwards thinned 
tu one in each place; or may ſow ſome of the 
foreign varieties, in particular, in a hot- bed, 
to raiſe and forward them more effectually. 
planting them out as above.— Thus, in either 
method, they will arrive to a flowering ſtate 
in July, and produce their umbels of berries 
in autumn; obſerving, if deſigned to keep any 
of the more curious forts as Jong as poſſible, 
they muſt be potted, and placed in the green- 
houſe,” where will remain all winter. 
There is one hardy ſhrubby ſpecies, com- 
prehending ſome varieties, moſtly wild climb- 
ing plants of the hedges, in England and moſt 
parts of Europe, but are retained in many 
gardens for variety. - v5 to Lav 
5. SOLANUM Dulcamara. 1271 | 
Bitter ſwect, or Climbing Woody Night-fhade.] 
Riſes wih long flex uous, inermous, woody 
ſtalks, climbing. by ſupport, many feet high ; 
oblong, pointed leaves, with the upper ones 
halberd-thaped ; and cymoſe cluſters of ſmall 
blue flowers, ſucc by bunches of ſmall, 
oval, red bernes. ä 
Farieties.] Common blue-flowered, as a- 
bove — White-flowered—V aricgated white- 
ſtriped leaved — Gold-ſtriped-leaved—African 


g {thick-leaved, formerly . as à diſtinct 


ſpecies, but proves to be only a variety of the 
_— r rag 7 | 
ey all flower in June, July, and Auguſt, 
and tha Shatteb ripen ſoon zer | 
All the varieties of this ſpecies are of the 
tribe, and durable in root and ſtem, 
&c. but deciduous in leaf. The common ſort 
rows wild in field-hedges, in moſt parts of 
urope, climbing over the neighbour plants ; 
and 1s often nnd in ſhrubbeties as a 
climber, in aſſemblage with the variegated 
ſorts.— But the variegated kinds are in moſt 
eſteem as garden plants, for the beauty of 
their elegant ſtriped leaves, and are therefore 
much employed as climbers. | 
As to che African thick-leaved variety, it 


being tender, requires to be potted, and treat- 


All 


8 0 I. 


n che hardy varieties, however, i. e. the 
common, and two ſtriped kinds, &. will 
grow freely almoſt any where in the ful 

d: the common fort, in particular, will 
ucceed alſo in any cloſe place, ſo is oſten 
planted even in towns and cities; and all 
theſe ſorts, conſidered as climbers, are pro- 
per furniture for ſhrabberies, borders of ſhady 
walks, &c. groves, and thickets, and to run 


over arbours; allowing them ſupport of ſtakes, 
Allow | 


the variegated forts generally a dry and rather A 


or placed to climb upon buſhes, &c. 


poor ſoil, otherwiſe they will be inclined to 
row too vigorous, and become plain, that is, 
loſe their variegation ;—They are eaſily pro- 
pagated by layers and cuttings, in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring, and they will all be well 


=> 


rooted by autumn following; and fit for tranſ- 


plantation, either in nurſe 


ry rows, or at once 
where = are to remain. | | 


There are many tender ſhrubby ſorts of 
the quality of green-houſe plants, ſome of 
which are retained in our gardens for orna- 
ment and variety; which being exotics from 
warm countries, mult be kept in pots, in or- 
der for moving to ſhelter in winter. | 

6. SoranuM P/eudo-capficum. 

( Baſtard-Capficum)}—commonly called Amo- 
mum Plinii, or Winter Cherry.) Riſes with a 
ſhrubby, upright, inetmous, green” ſtalk, 


bl. 


branching numerouſly and erectiy all around, 


three or four feet high, forming a regular 
head, garniſhed with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
repandous leaves; and white flowers, in ſeſſile 
umbels, from the ſides of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by many beautiful red - berries, like 
cherries, appearing yery ornamental all 
Foriety.] With yellow berries. 


[ 


winter, | 


hrubby Green-houſe Kinds. | 
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Tadian Shrubby Night-Aade!J Riſes with 4 
| ckly ſtem, branching two or three 
feet high, with the branches alſo armed with 
ſpines; wedge-ſhaped, angular, entire, ſome- 
what hairy leaves, prickly on both ſides ; and 
longiſh bunches of blue flowers at the ſides of 
the branches, ſucceeded by round, golden- 
yellow fruit, the ſize of cherries ; ripening in 
winter. e e 
9: SOLANUM verbaſcifolium. 
erbaſcum-leaved, Downy, American Night-- 

ade. ] Riſes with a ſhrubby, inermous ſtem, 
branching a yard high, or more ; oval, en- 
tire, downy leaves, and compound umbels of 
flowers at the axillas of the branches, ſuc. 
ceeded by ſmall round berries. Fe Es 
10. SOLANUM ſantum. 
Paleſtine Shrubby Night-fhade.] Riſes with 
ſhrubby, prickly ſtems ; oblique, egg- oval, re- 
pandous, downy, prickly leaves. 
I.” SOLANUM mammoſum. 
Dug-fruited Virginia Night-fhade.] Riſes 
with upright, herbaceous, prickly ſtalks; heart- 
ſhaped, angularly-lobated, hairy, prickly 
leaves; and inverted pear-thaped yellow fruit. 

12. SOLANUM quercifolium. | 

Oak-leaved Peruviam Night- ſtade.] Hath 
angular, flexuoſe, inermous ' ſtalks ; oblong, 
ſinuate-pinnatifid leaves, and cymoſe bunches 
or wes. --:: 1 
| "Theſe ſeven tender ſpecies flower here in 
June, July, and Auguſt; and they all ripen 
their fruit abundantly in the end of autumn, 
and in winter. | 

They are moſtly of ſhrubby growth, dura- 
ble in root, ſtem, and branches, and retain their 
leaves moſt part of the year. The firſt two 
ſorts are the moſt noted of theſe kinds in the 


* 


* 


English gardens, but the firſt fort moſt of all; 


Both the ko? fr are beautiful ſhrubby however, all the forts merit culture, to in- 


plants from Madeira, flowering in June, July, 
and Auguſt, and the fruit ripens m autumn 
and winter, which in both ſorts are of the 
ſhape and ſize of common cherrics, but not 
catable ; appearing very beautiful all the win- 
ter ſeaſon; effecting a pretty variety in the 
green-houſe collection. 
7. SOLANUM ſodomenum. a 

Apple of Sodom, Pomum Imo ris, er Shrubby 
African Love-Apple.] Riſes with a ſhrubby, 
prickly ſtalk, branching two or three feet 
high, having the branches alſo armed with | 
ſpines; ob-oval, pinnatifid- ſinuated, pany 
leaves, with the ſegments obtuſe; an lar 
blue flowers in bunches, from the fides of the 
branches, having prickly calyces; ſucceeded 
by large, round, compreſſed, yellow fruit, 
the ſize of a ſmall apple, ripening m winter. 

8. SOLANUM ind, f. | 


creaſe the variety in the green-houſe collec- 
tion, as they will form a pretty diverſity, both 
in their flowers and fruit, moſt part of the 
year, but particularly in autumn and winter, 
when the fruit ripens, which exhibits a very 
ornamental appearance. | 
Their Propagation and Culture. 

The propagatidn of all theſe green-houſe 
forts is principally by ſeed in a hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and the ſeed of the principal forts may 
be obtained at the nurſeries and ſced-thops. | 

Therefore, in March or April, prepare ſome 
pots of rich light earth, in which fow the ſeed , 
thinly, and cover it half an inch deep, and 
plunge the pots in any common hot-bed; un- 
der Fans and lights, giving frequent refreſh-. 
ments of water, and the plants will ſoon come 
up, when a due portion of treſh air mutt be 


admitted daily, together with repetitions of 
"TR mode- 


SOL 


moderate waterings occaſionally ; and when 
the ſeedlings are about two or three inches 
high, it is adviſable to prick them out upon 
another hot bed; which being framed, and 
earthed fix or eight inches „plant the 
feedlings thereig, tix inches apart, giving wa- 
ter, and ſhade from the ſun, till rooted, _ It is 
alſo eligible w prick ſome out in ſmall pots 
ſingly, and plunge them alſo in'a hot-bed; 
a in both methods to. give frequent 
waterings, 2 po a . are * 
air Ee + OY wt * lig hts ; as 
the ave 5 EO 14 harden the 
plants gradually to the full air, fo as towards 
the mice or end of fune they may bear to be 
fully expoſed ; at which time thoſe not potted 
may be taken up with balls, and planted in 


oper {rwenty-fours), and the already 
— ed plants ſhifted into larger, placing them 
in the ſhade for a weck or fortnighit; manag- 


ing them afterwards as other ſhrubby exotics 


the green-houſe. 1 
far the Hut-Houſe. 


Tender Shrubby Kinds 
Under this head is compriſed four or five 
tender ſhrubby exotics, from the warm parts 


of America and Africa, and require the aid of 


a ſtove to preſerve them in this country; fo 
are kept in pots, and placed in that depart- 
ment for variety. 
13. SOLANUM ignewm. 

tery-thorned American Night, ſiade. ] Riſes 
with a ſhrubby prickly ſtem, branching. a 
yard or more high, cloſely armed with fiery 
red thorns ; ſpear-ſhaped, acuminated leaves, 
revolute at the baſe; and fimple racemous 


cluſters of white flowers at the fides- of the | 


branches, ſucceeded by red, cherry-like ber- 
TIES, 

14. SOLANUM guineenſc. a 

Guinea Night-fhade.] Riſes with a ſhrubby, 
incrmous ſtem, branching five or fix feet 
high, having alſo ſmooth branches; oval, 
entire leaves, and very flender lateral pe- 
duncles, terminated by branches of ſmall 
white flowers, ſucc by round yellow ber- 
ries. . 

15. SOLANUM tomentoſum. 

Tomentoſe AXthioptan Night- ade.] Riſes 
with 2 ſhrubby, tomentoſe, prickly ſtem, 
branching two or three feet high, armed with 
aceroſe prickles ; heazt-ſhaped, repandous, 


' mermous, woolly leaves; and bunches of 


{mall purple-duſted flowers, ſucceeded by gol- 
den-yellow fruit, the fize of gooſeberries. 
is ſpecies is remarkable for its tomen- 
toſe property, it being almoſt totally covered 
with down. 
16. SOLANUM bahamenſe. 


Bahama 


» 


| ſpear-ſbaped, obtuſe, repa 


SOL 
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by, prickly. tem, branch 


k 


ſeveral feet high, 
us leaves, reflex- 
gin; and fimple cluſters of blue 
flowers at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by red berries. | F624 | 

17. SOLANUM trilobatum. a Sal 
| Trilobate Jamaica Night-fhade.] Riſes with 
a flender, rubby, prickly ſtem, branching 
five or fix feet high; wedge-ſhaped, moſtly 
trilobate ſmooth leaves, and ſome with five 
lobes ; and ſmall white flowers ſingly, ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall fruit, the ſize of elder-berries. 

18. SOLANUM bonarienſe. 

Bonarian Shrubby  Night-fhade.) Sbrubby 
ſtalks ; and wed aped ſinuated leaves. 


* 
in 


All cheſe t ſhrubby. Solanums for the 
ſtove collections muſt always be kept in pots 
of light rich earth, and retained moſt part of 


the year in the ſtove, except about two. or 
three months in the heat of ſummer ; and 
thus they will lower annually, and ripen plen- 

1 her a all propagated by feed in a h 
| are pro m a not- 
bed in the ſpring ; ſowing 1 in pots of light 
carth, and plunge them in the hot-bed or 
when the plants are come up two or three 
inches high, prick them feparately in ſmall 
pots, which plunge alſo ja the hot-bed, or 
 bark-bed, and manage them afterwards as 
other ſhrubby exotics of the ſtove. _ 

Their propagation may alſo be tried by 
cuttings : planting them in pots, plunge them 
in the bark-bed, and cover them cloſe down. 
with a hand-glaſs. 

Hardy, Herbaceous, Eſculent Kinds. 

Under this head is compriſed only one (| 
cies, Potatoe ; having already mentio | 
culinary ſpecies, among the tender annual 
kinds, viz. Lycoperficen, or Love Apple, ſome- 
times cultivated as an eſculent, as well as an 
ornamental plant ; but the moſt valuable eſ- 
culent in this genus is the Tuberous-rooted 
Night- ade, commonly called Potatoe, com- 
hh kat ſeveral varieties, all of hardy tem- 
perature, and which, for their fine, large, 
catable roots, may be ſaid to be the moſt pro- 


fitable culinary eſculents in the world, as they 
may be obtained in great r the year 
round, and are almoſt univerſally admired 


by all ranks of people ; and in many coun- 
tries are become a principal article of food 
among the common people.. But Linnzus, 
and ſome other modern botaniſts, as we for- 
merly remarked, conſidering all the Night- 
ſhades of the lurid tribe of plants, i. 6. fuch 
whoſe foliage, &c. aſſume a gloomy-green 
colour, of an ominous aſpect, thereby ſup- 
poſe the plants to be more or leſs poiſonous ; 


| 


Night-fiade.)] Riſes with a ſhrube. * excepting the potatoe, though in a t- 
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ſmall degree: and it is ſaid a dullneſs attends | ſends out numerous off. ſeta, becoming proper | 
the conſtant, eating of them, and ſometimes 
a priping, more eſpecially when any conſi- 
-derable quantity is boiled and eaten in broth 
or ſoups, before the juice has been previouſly 
boiled out in another water. However, when 


Potatoes are thoroughly well boiled, roaſted, 


or baked, they prove a very palatable and 
wholeſome root, either to eat alone, or as 
ſauce to fleſh-meat, though they are cooked 
in various ways, in all of which they are ex- 
ceedingly profitable for the ſervice of a family. 


The botaniſts admit of only one real ſpe- 
ics of the Potatoe, comprehending ſeveral 
varieties, as above obſerved, differing in the 


form, colour, arid other properties of the 


root, and colour of the flowers. 
- SOLANUM ruberoſum. 


Tuberous-rooted Peruvian Night-fhade, com- 


monly called Potatoe.] Hath a tuberous root, 
emitting numerous fibres, productive of many 
large roundiſh, and oblongiſh, fleſhy, edible 


tubers; and immediately from the root riſe 


herbaceous, flexuoſe, ſmooth ſtalks, ſomewhat 
erectly, a yard long, garniſhed with large 
3 leaves, of ſeveral pair of entire lobes; 
and terminated by ſubdivided peduncles, ſup- 


porting bunches of ſmall purple, or white flow- pe 


ers, in the different varieties, ſucceeded by 
roundiſh fruit, furniſhing ripe ſeed in autumn. 
It is the tubers of the root only of this plant 


that is eatable ; the fruit, the product of the 


ſtalk, is never uſed in culinary preparations, 
only ſometimes while green to pickle. 
Pavinie.} It comprehends two principal 
varieties, viz.—Red-rooted Potatoe, generally 
producing reddiſh or purple flowers —White- 
rooted Potatoe, commonly bearing white 
flowers.—Each of which principal varieties 
compriſe ſeveral intermediate ones, ſuch as 
Pom ma rang nin ora yk 
red — Rough-red — Smooth-Red — Red and 
white — Early dwarf-red — Round-white— 


oblong .white—Kidney-ſhaped hite arge 


red-ended white kidney-ſhaped—Early dwart 
| white—Large conglomerated American Po- 
_ tatoe, being generally cluſtered together con- 
ſiderably, each root or tuber attaming a pro 
digious large ſize, being in eſtimation princi- 
pally for feeding cattle. 

his ſpecies, Solanum tuberoſum, is ſuppoſed 
to be originally a native of Peru, where the 
natives of the country r re call it Ba- 
| tatas. and hence it here derived the European 


name Potatoe. 18 | 
It may be conſidered both as an annual and 


- 


| perennial; obſerving in the firſt caſe, that the 
ame individual root is only of one year's dura- 


tion; for being planted in ſpring, each 188 
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Potatoes by autumn following, at which time 
the {and parent roots will he almoſt totally de- 
cayed; hence it becomes an annual: but in 
the ſecond caſe, the off: ſets of the parent root 


they alſo furniſh an-abundant ſupply of off. 


ſets, hereby the ſpecies is uated in great 
abundance from year to routed becomes of a 
perenmal nature: remarking, however, that a 
freſh plantation muſt beperformedeveryſpring. 
With reſpect to the properties of the differ- 
ent varieties of Potatoes for uſe, there is no 
very material difference; though the red ſorts 
were formerly in greateſt eſteem, and, in our 
opimon, areequally good as the whites; though 
of late years, the Potatoe cultivators about Lon- 
don, and other parts who raiſe confiderable 
quantities annually, generally prefer the round, 
and oblong white, or whitiſh-red ſorts ani 
kidney kinds, as being eſteemed to be both 
more prolific in produce, more ſaleable in 
market, as well as the fineſt eating Potatoes, 
therefore they have almoſt totally neglected 
the culture of the ſine large red Potatoes, 
vhich by many are held ſuperior to the others 
for richneſs of flavour. It is, however, pro- 
r to cultivate a due ſhare of the beſt ſorts of 
each kind, all of which are raiſed in great plen- 
ty by cuttings of the roots, that is, he Potatoes 
cut into ſeveral pieces, and being planted in 
the ſpring, each multiplies into a 1 cluſter 
of new Potatoes,” fit for uſe the following ſum- 
mer, autumn, and winter; ſometimes the early 
ſorts will be fit to take up for uſe in une or 


nuts; only ſmall quantities at a time in this 
early growth, juſt for immediate uſe, as they 
will not keep good above a day or two: but 
towards the latter end of July, and in Auguſt, 
they will be grown to ſome tolerable ſize, 
when. they may be taken up in larger ſup- 
plies ; and in September the roots will have at- 
tained almoſt full growth and maturity, to dig 
up in more conſiderable quantities as may be 
required; though not in general in the later 
main crops for long keeping, till October; 
ſo may continue liftng ſome occationally as 
be — from June ED till October ee: 
ſaid, or beginning © November; when the 
main crops will be full grown; at which pe. 
riod of growth, and not before, they are in 
the higheſt perfection; andthe moderately large 
full-grown Potatoes are conſiderably finer eut- 


ing than the ſmall ones, which generally eat 


waxy, my and watery, entirely devoid of 
that fine rich mealy flavour peculiar to large 
full- grown Potatoes, nor are they altogether 
ſo wholeſome for general uſe. | 


der 


remaining ſound till the next year, When 


the beginning of July, of the fize'of large wal- 
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| Obſervations on thiir general Cultures 


otatoes may be obtained for uſe plenti- 
fully almoſt the year round; the early forts 
being planted forward in the ſpring, they often 
atford tolerable littie Potatoes fit to take up 

June and July following, as formerly obſerv 

eſpecially in the rich warm grounds about 
London, where they generally begin taking 
them up for market in June, before they are 


oU 


a quarter grown, or as ſoon as they attain the | 


ſize of good walnuts, and thence continue 
taking — up occaſionally till che general 
crops arrive to full growth in the latter end 
of October; both becauſe early Potatoes fetch 
an extra price, and that the ground may be 
cleared time enough for the reception of fome 
other crops, ſuch as turneps, cole-worts, cab- 
ſavoys, &c. for winter, in which there 

is a double advantage; which may alſo be 
practiſed in private gardens, taking up ſmall 
uantities at a time, juſt for the immediate 
3 of a family ; ſuffering,” however, great 
part of the main crops of Potatoes to remain 
untouched until September and October, to at- 
tain matute th, and thereby obtain the 
roots in their ultimate perfection, both for 
eating and long keeping: for Potatoes that 
are taken up before they have had their full 
th, conſequently prove inferior both 1n 


ne, quality and duration ; but ſome of the 


main crops being permitted to continue grow- 
ing all —— 5 — the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or beginning of November, as above 
ſaid, till the ſtalks or haulm begin to decay, 
the roots will be arrived to full maturity; and 
being then taken out of the ground in due 
time, and houſed in ſome cloſe dry apartment, 
they will keep in good perfection for cating 
all winter and ſpring, und the arrival of the 
new crops next ſummer. br; 2-1 

All the varieties of Potatoes may be culti- 
vated with ſucceſs in any ſituation, both 
in gardens and the open very con- 
derable quantities being now cultivated in the 
fields round London, and moſt other great 
towns, for the ſupply of markets, they prov- 
ing very beneficial crops ; and ſame of the main 
crops in fields being cleared off in due time, the 
ground is often ſown with wheat, which ge- 
nerally ſucceeds remarkably well immediately 
after Potatoes. 

As to the American OO 8 

ally grows to a va ma 

— or cluſtered manner, "Icooh. "often 
weighin ſeveral pounds, and at preſent is 
cultivated chiefly for feeding of cattle. Its 
culture is the fame as the common forts, only 
requires more room to gro-. 


All the forts delight in a moderately light 


-þ 


| 


: 


: 


| 


| 


| 
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Ary-ſoil; and open ſituation, and if enriched 
| * the greater ſucceſs may be expect- 
1 1-44 plants are propa ted moſt com 

by the root, i. c. the Potatoe, either whole 


— cut in pieces, each 8 forming a pro- 


per ſet or plant: and being planted in March 
or April, in rows two or three feet aſunder, 
twelve or eighteen inches apart in the rows, 
and four or five inches deep, they come up 
in a month or ſix weeks after, requiring no 
other culture than a little hoeing to kill the 
weeds, and looſen the ground; and each ſet 
will thus multiply into a large cluſter, juſt 
within the ſurtace of the earth, attaining full 
growth the ſame year, fit to dig up for uſe in 
autumn, continuing good till — follow - 


ing. See their General Method of Propaga- 


Men, MOI? IH 

As Potatoes, therefore, are the moſt profit. 
able of all our eſculent roots, and being of 
eaſy culture, their cultivation merits. univer- 
ſal attention for the ſervice of families of all 
ranks, and are now in many places cultivated 
to great advantage. for the ſupply of the mar- 
kets, where they always prove à very ſaleable 
| commodity, breaks hin Fi 
General Method and Senſon' of Propagation, 

proper Soil, Wc. and Method of Planting. 

The general method of propagating Pota- 
toes is by the root or Potatoe itſelf, being the 
tuberous eatable part of the root, and the on- 
ly part to, plant for propagation ; and which 
may be planted either whole or cut in pieces, 
as formerly mentioned, and each planted ſepa- 
rately at certain diſtances, directed below. 
Potatoes may alſo be raiſed from ſeed, by 
way of experiment, to gain new varieties : by 
roots, however, is the only cligible method of 
propagation for general culture. i 

irſt by Roots. —As we above obſery 

the propagation by-roots being by planting the 
| tubers or Potatoes themſelves, a proper quan- 
tity ſhould be procured in due time in the 
ſpring for planting, obſerving always to pro- 
cure the fineſt moderately large roots of the 
reſpective varieties for ſets ; though ſome uſe 
only the ſmall chats for planting ; but -we 
have always found that the middling, or full- 
lized roots, generally yielded the largeſt Po- 
tatoes in return. Likewiſe obſerve, chat it is 
of much importance to change your ſers -- that 
1s, not always continue uſing thoſe of your 
own crops, or of any other place conſtantly, 
but every two or three years at, moſt procure 
a freſh parcel of ſome differentdiſtant growth, 
which will be found of great advantage, both 


in preventing a degeneracy, and in the good- 
—1 of the crops ; remarking likewiſe, the 


| ſets 


- 


| O0 1 
— 


ſets; when ſmall, are ſometimes planted whole, 
but more generally each cut in three, four, or 
more pieces, preſerving one or more eyes, or 
buds, to each cutting: they, however, ſhould 
not be cut until juſt the time for planting. 
I The general Gabe for planting Potatoes is 
from about the middle or the latter end of Fe- 
bruary to the middle of. April-; remarking 
that the early ſorts, &c. for forward crops, 
may be planted in the latter end of February, 
and early in March, in a dry warm ſituation; 
but for the general crops, March, and the 
firſt fortnight in April, is the moſt * 

lanting ſeaſon; eſpecially in moiſt land, as 
if planted earlier, and much wet ſhould ſuc- 


ceed, it might rot the ſets, more particularly 


if cuttings: though in caſes of neceſſity, where 
the ground is not ready, &c. Potatoes may be 
planted any time in April, or even in May, 
and will yield tolerable crops by October : 
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wards the time for planting; and if after the | 
ploughing, the ſurface is rough and ſtubborn, 
a good harrowing will be proper for the better 
reception of the plants, #4241 49 -: 5% 

Then with reſpe& to the method and or- 
der of Pong the Potatoes, they are planted 
either with a dibble, or holed in with a ſpade, 
or drilled in with an hoe, &c. as hereafter ex- 
plained, in rows two feet aſunder, twelve or 
fifteen inches diſtant. in each row, and not 
more than four or five inches deep,” as 
directed below; remarking, however, the 
American cluſtered Potatoe in particular 
ſhould generally be allowed a yard diſtance 
between the rows; but ſome adviſe all the 
forts to be planted at that diſtance in the field- 
culture, in order both to adinit of horſe-hoe- 
ing frequently between the rows, to looſen 
the ſurface of the earth effectually, and to al- 
low a greater ſcope for growth, and a more 


however, thoſe planted towards the middle orþfree admiſſion of ſun and free air, to give all 


latter end of March, and early in April, are 


principally to be depended on for the main} 


to attain full perfection. 
bſerve, as to the proper ſituation and ſoil 
in which to plant Potatoes, N allow 
them an open expoſure, and tolerably dry ſi- 


cro 


tuation; and as to ſoil, they are generally the | 


moſt proſperous in a moderately light pliable 
round; none better than a good ſandy loam, 
in which they commonly yield fine crops: 
however, chuſe any the moſt convenient mo- 
derately light land, of a pliant free-working 
nature, and not wet ; and moſt generally 
ſuch as has been in conſtant digging or plough- 
ing before, or occaſionally in graſs-ſward ob- 
ſerving in the former caſe, that if the ground 
be rather poor, be ſure to beſtow a $999 coat 
of dung, to be dug or ploughed in ; but if the 
round is in ſward, and a freſh good ſoil, 
ardly any dung will be required; for the 
ſwa 
it generally anſwers the purpoſe of dung the 
firlt year, and is commonly productive of ex- 
cellent crops. 2 ; 
The ground may either be digged or 
ploughed for the reception of the plants. The 
digging is generally the moſt practicable tor 
ns, and being performed one full ſpade 
will be ſufficient ; and as to the plough- 
ing, this is commonly praCtiſed for large 
uantities in fields, being careful to plough 
e full depth ; and, if not graſs-ground, if 


* 


ploughed again croſs-ways it will be the g 


greater advantage ; or in {tubborn land, two 
or three ploughings may be neceſſary to di- 
vide and break the ſoil properly, pertorming 
the firſt ploughing in autumn or beginning of 
winter, and croſs-ploughed in ſpring to 


being digged or ploughed in properly, 


the chance poſſible for improving the ſize of 
the Potatoes; however, two feet is ſufficient. 

But as to the particular methods of plantin 
them, the following are occaſionally A 75s 
&c. dibble planting, drill planting, holing-in- 
planting, and bedding- in- planting. 
By Dibble-planting.— This being the moſt 
general method may be performed either with 
a common large es dibble, blunted at the 
bottom, making holes therewith about four 
or five inches deep, at the diſtance before 
mentioned, dropping one Tet in each hole as 
you go on, and ſtriking the earth over them; 
ut thoſe who plant large quantities in fields, 
have generally a Potatoe-dibble for this pur- 
poſe, . a Bo long dibble, about a yard 
in length, with a croſs handle at top for both 
hands, having the lower end thick, blunt, and 
(hod with iron about fix inches up, the 
iron being alſo obtuſe or blunted at the lower 
end: and about four or five inches from 
the bottom is fixed an iron ſhoulder, croſs- 
ways, three inches length on each fide, rang- 
ing parallel with che top croſs-handle ; both 
tor the convenience of a tread for uſing the 
feet occaſionally to thruſt it into the ground, 
and that by ſtriking it in always to the ſhoul- 
der, it makes the | Ki all an equal depth. 
Wich this inſtrument one perſon is employed in 
making the holes a foot or more aſunder, whilſt 
ancther follows cloſe after, and immediately 
drops one Potatoe-ſet in each hole; then the 
around is well raked or harrowed over to co- 
ver in all the holes properly. But in gardeus, 
where only moderate quantities are planted 
or family uſe, the dibbling-in the ſets may be 
performed with any common gardea dibble, 
| hick and blunt at the lower end as Der 
| above; 


| and is performed by 
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above and one perſon may both dibble the 


the ſets as he on, ſtrik- 


holes and drop 
them with the dibble, 


iug che earth in u 


and afterwards rake the ground. See the ar- 1 


ticles DiBBLE and PLANTING. | 
By Drill-planting.—Drills may be formed 


either with a large hoe or plough, two ſeet 


aſunder, and four or five inches deep, in which 


in with the earth equally the depth of the drill. 
By Holing-in-planting. —This is perform- 
ed with a ſpade. A man, having a light handy 
ſpade, and beginning at one end of the line, 
takes out a ſpit of earth, forms a ſmall aper- 
ture four or five inches deep, another perſon 
directly following after drops a ſet in the hole, 
the earth of the next ſpit immediately covers 
it up, and ſo on tothe end. f 
By Furrow-planting.— This is ſometimes 
performed in fields, in very light pliable land, 
dropping the ſets in the 
furrow immediately after the plough, and the 
ghing of the next furrow turns the earth 
in upon the ſets of the firſt ; and in another 


furrow two feet from this, drop another row 
of ſets, which are covered in as above; and 


ſo on till the whole is finiſhed. e 
By Trenching-in.—This is ſomeumes prac- 
tiſed in gardens, in light ground, by way of 


experiment, and is effected as they proceed in duce 


digging or trenching the nd, being trench- 
ed *n — — 2 each trench two 
ſpades wide, and one ſpade deep, placing one 
row of Potatoes in each trench. Beginning, 
therefore, at one end of the und, open a 
trench the proper width and depth, as above, 
then paring in the top of the next trench deep- 
ly, together with ſome good dung in the bot- 
rom of the firſt, levelling it evenly ; then dig- 
ging along about halt the width of the next or 
iccond trench, turn the earth into the firſt 
upon the dung, only two or three inches 
depth, and upon which lay the Potatoe-lers 


in a row woo the middle a foot or more 


aſunder: then digging along the reſt or whole 
width of the ſaid ſecond trench a moderate 
ſpade deep, turning the earth thereof into the 
nrſt trench, over the ſets, three or four inches 
deep; this done, dung the bottom of the open 
trench, and proceed with the digging and 
planting as before; ard thus continue trench 
and trench to the end. 

By Bedding-in — This is ſometimes done in 
low wettiſh land, for the fake of railing the 
beds, and finking the alleys deep enough to 
drain off the too copious moiſture, and is thus 
performed. The ground is divided into four, 
nve, or {ix feet wide beds, with alleys two or 
three feet wide between _ and bed; and the 


4 


drop the ſets, a foot aſunder, and cover them 
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beds being digged, the Potatoe ſets may then 
be placed upon the ſurface in rows lengthwile.; 
and then 2 alleys a ſpade deep, caſt- 
ing the earth thereof over the ſets about three 
or four inches chick; or the alleys may be firſt 
digged out to raiſe the beds, and the ſets then 
lanted with a dibble in the common method. 
Thus, by either of theſe methods, in wet 
ground, the alleys being ſunk, and the beds 
raiſed, the alleys drain off the redundant moif- 
ture, which might rot che ſets before they 
begin to ſprout. | 
Ta the above method of planting in beds, 
it is ſometimes performed on grals ſward ; 
marking out beds us above, with alleys be- 
tween, of proportionable width; then, wich- 
aut digging the beds, the Potatoe ſets are 
placed immediately upon the ſward, at proper 
diſtances ; the alleys are then digged, and the 
ſpits turned graſs-{ide downward upon the beds, 
over the ſets, covering them the proper depth 
as above, in which, it any additional depth is 
wanted, it on be ſupphed from the under 
earth of the alleys; and thus the-fets bein 
between two ſwards, they will grow, an 
often are productvie of very good crops, if per- 
mitted to have full growth; and when pro- 
ceeding to take them up, may readily turn off 
the top ſward under which to gather the pro- 


But Potatoes are occaſionally planted in 
ſome other different methods by way of expe- 
riment, ſuch as planting them in ſmall clumps 
of three, four, or five ſets together, fifteen or 
eighteen inches afunder, and five or fix feet 
between the cluinps ; ſo that when the plants 


ſhoot into ſtalks a foot or two long, theſe are 


layed down along in the ground in different 
directions, and earthed over three or four 
inches, repeating the layings once or twice as 
the ſtems advance in = earthing them 
over as above; they ſtriking root in the ground. 
produce Potatoes accordingly their whole 
_ as far as they are wa, in the earth, 
ut in all the above methods of plantin 
Potatoes, thoſe of dibbling-in, drilling, — 
holing-in, &c. in continued rows, are the 
moſt in practice; and more generally, the 
ground being properly prepared by digging or 
ploughing, the dibbling them in being the moſt 
ready and expeditious, is the moſt commonly 
practiſed, _. | 
Culture of the Plants. wo 
The Potatoes being however planted in 


ofther of the above methods, it now remains 


to ſpeak of their future management; obſerv- 
ing, therefore, they are to remain in the ſame 
place to grow to perfection; and as to cul- 
ture, when the plants come up, and weeds 

begin 
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begin to over-run the grout ey require 
only two or three 3 yo. nk 
— looſen the ſurface of the ſoil ; the Pota- 
toes generally coming up in about a month 
or five or ſix weeks after planting, being ge- 
nerally accompanied by numerous w 
which ſhould be hoed down in due time, be- 
fore they grow — overſpread the ſur- 
face, or over -· top the plants; performing the | 
hoeings generally in on weather by broad- 
hoeing, or in fields by horſe-hoeing, for the 
ater expedition; repeating the hoeings ac- 
cording as the future growth of weeds fhall 
render it neceſſary, as well as to ſtir and looſen 
the ſurface of the ground about and between 
the plants, which will alſo prove very bene- 
ficial culture in improving their general growth. 


[ad 
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thus taking up a few at a time occaſionally, 
ſo as to have a conſtant ſupply from June or 
July, till che perfection of the general crops in 
September, OQober, and November. | 
Method of digging them up, and houſing them 
N for Winter and Spring Uſe. | 
As to the method of digging up the Pota- 
toes for uſe, it is moſt commonly performe 
in gardens with a three-tined fork ; and ſomed 
times in fields they are ploughed up for th- 
ſake of making quicker diſpatch for conſidere 
able quantities ; but the forking them up- 
however, makes the cleaneſt work; and 
there are Potatoe-forks for the purpoſe, bein 
made with flat tines, blunted at the point, In 
fixed upon a ſpade-handle. Moſt country 
ſmiths know how to make them; and are ſold 


Aſter, however, two good hoeings, the plants at the iron-mongers, and at many of the nur- 


will generally be advanced ſufficiently out of 
the reach of weeds, and become ſo ſpreading 

as to prevent their future progreſs, when no 
farther care will be required till the Potatoes 
are arrived to perfection. In hoeing Potatoes, 
many take the. pains to hoe up a ridge of 
earth cloſe to each ſide of every row of plants 
in the "firſt or ſecond hoeing, to ſtrengthen 
their growth. more effeCtually, and render 
them more prolific, as the bottom of the ſtalks, 
ſo landed up, generally emitting roots in the 
earth that become productive ot Potatoes the 
ſame as the principal roots. — Thus far is the 
principal culture of Potatoes, they hardly ever 
requiring any farther care after June and July; 
but the crops, however, continue growing 
till autumn, and the main crops in partt- 
cular, which you defign. ſhall ſtand to have 
their full growth, will continue growing till | 
October, or till tbe haulm begins to decay in 
November, when the Potatoes being full | 

own, they ſhould be then wholly taken up 

before they are attacked by froſt, and depoſit- 
ed in ſome dry apartment for keeping; remark- 
ing, however, as we before obſerved, that 
new Potatoes being by many required as for- 
ward in the ſeaſon as poſſible ; and fometimes | 
the early ſorts, growing in warm rich land, 
afford young Potatoes in June and July, as 
big as walnuts, or little apples, in which caſe 
may begin to dig up ſome for preſent uſe ; 
though only a few ſhould be taken up at a 
time at this early ſeaſon, juſt by way of rarity, 
not more than can be uſed in a day or two; 
for, being not a quarter grown, they will not 
keep long out of the ground; if even but a 
few days, they will neither boil, bake, or eat 
well ; but as before intimated, * be the more | 
advanced part of July and in Auguſt, will 

have attained fome conſiderable growth, to 
take up in large quantities ; ſo may continue 


| 


ſeries. | 
Previous to the digging up the Potatoes, the 
haulm ſhould be cleared away for ſome con- 
liderable ſpace cloſe to the ground, turning it 
off in heaps, to clear the ſurface, for the 
greater convemence and expedition in digging, 
&c. then, if intended to fork them up, pro- 
ceed by firſt opening a trench along one end 
of the ground one ſpade wide and deep, and 


| then go on with the digging up the Potatoes 


the ſame depth, having large baſkets, &c. 
placed, in which to throw them as they are 
digged up, being careful to dig all the ground 
regularly along ſpit and ſpit, the bottom part 
of the haulm remaining to each root will be 
ſome direction for placing the fork, turning 
the ſpits clean up before you into the open 
trench, and pick the Potatoes of each plant 
clean out, great and ſmall, as you go on, and 
put them in the baſkets. As you advance 
with the digging, continue clearing off the 
haulm upon the dug ground in heaps, which 
may afterwards be burned to ſerve as manure, 
and thus proceed till the whole is digged up, 
taking the opportunity, whilſt dry, to houſe 
thoſe directly that are intended for long keep- 


ing. ae 

"he taking up Potatoes by the plough is 
performed by ploughing the ground in the- 
common. method, which turns up the Pota-- 
toes very expeditiouſly to the top, ſeveral hands 
following immediately after to pick them clean 
Out. | 
Immediately after the Potatoes are taken up, - 
pick out all the cut and bruiſed ones; likewiſe 
may ſort out the ſmall chats from the large 
ware, and then let the main crops for keep- 
ing be houſed, when they are perfectly dry, 
in ſome dry cloſe place, well defended from 
the free air, wet, and froſt, in which. che Po- 
tatoes may. be depoſited in. a large heap, it 
| brought 
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brought in quite dry z previouſly clearing 


them from all adhering earth and fibres, &. 
for the drier_ and cleaner they are houſed, it 
will prove advantageous in keeping them in 
greater perſection, covering the whole, how-, 
ever, at laſt, with a ' thickneſs of dry 
ſtraw, and keep the apartment cloſe ſhut; 


better they will keep. 

Thus the main crops of Potatoes — 
taken up and houſed, they will remain ſou 
all winter and ſpring, till the arrival of new 
ones next ſummer, as we before remarked, 
provided they are well defended, as above, 
from wet and froſt. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that at the 
approach of ſprivg, January, February, March, 
and April, many of the Potatoes will vegetate 
and ſprout Fo in the houſe, ſo ſhould be 
turned over occaliunally, and ſtill continue a 
thick covering of ſtraw, to exclude the exter- 
nal air as much as poſſible, and they wall 
keep till June. 

Rai fing them from Seed. td 

By Seed. —Thas is very rarely practiſed, 
becauſe their great increaſe by roots render at 
unnecefary ; beſides, the propagation by roots 
is conſiderably the moſt expeditious and effec- 
tual method: ſo that raiſing Potatoes from 
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ſeed is only ſometimes practiſed by way of | perfiua 


experiment, and to try to gain new varieties. 
However, when this is intended, let ſome of 
the firſt flowering-plants be marked for ſeed, 
which gather in autumn when full ripe, and 
in March or April following ſow it in ſome 
light ſoil, in an open ſituation, in ſhallow 
drills, a foot aſunder; and when the plants 
come up, keep them clear from weeds till au- 
tumn, when, about the end of October or 
beginning of November, take up the roots, ſe- 
lect the fineſt and largeſt, which preſerve in 
ſand till ſpring, then plant them in the common 
way, and by autumn following they will have 
made proper increaſe, and attain tull perfec- 
tion; and you will then judge of their propextics. 
SOLDANELLA, Soldanel. A low her- 
baceous perennial plant, garniſhed with kid- 
ney-ſhaped leaves, and bell-ſhaped flowers. 
_ Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogyma. 
Charatters.] CALYx, five-parted, lanceo- 
late, and pertftent. CoroLLA, monopeta- 
lous and campanulated, with the border cut 
into many acute ſegments. STAMINA, five 
ſubulate laments, topped with arrow-fhaped 
antheræ. PISTILLUM, a roundiſh germen, 
ſtyle Lender, crowned with a {imple ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, an oblong taper capſule, of 
one cell, containing a number of ſmall, 7 


LAS 


for the more the external air is excluded the} ing 


{ their border divided into many ſmall ſegments, 
che ſeeds. 
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There is but one ſpecies, 


SOLDANELLA ins. 
Alpine Soldancl.) Hath a fibrous peren- 
nial root, with leaves almoſt kidney-ſhaped, 
about an inch wide, ſtanding on foot- 
talks; between theſe ariſe naked. flower⸗ 
ſtalks about four inches high, each ſupport- 
two purple bell-ſhaped flowers, with 
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: 
which are ſucceeded by capſules, containing 
Varicties.} With blue flowers—with white 
flowers with flowers very much fringed. 
Theſe plants make a pretty = pod gu in 
March, they require a moiſt ſoil and thady 
ſituation, but ſhould have ſome protection in 
winter, and are propagated by parting the 
roots early in autumn. 
SOLIDAGO, Golden - Rod. {Firga au- 
rea. 5 
It compriſes many herbaceous flowery 
perennials, of upright growth, for adorning 
the pleaſure ground; riſing with numerous 
erect ſtalks, from one to ſeveral feet high, 
garniſhed moſtly with narrow, ſpear-thaped, 
and oval leaves, and the top terminated by 
numerous ſpikes of ſmall, compound, radi- 
ated, golden-yellow flowers. 25 
Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Su- 


Claracters.] CALYx, à compound radi- 
ated flower, having an oblong imbricated 
cup, compoſed of ſeveral narrow connivent 
ſcales. OROLLA is compound and ra- 
diated, having numerous funnel-ſhaped, quin- 
quedented, hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and tongue-ſhaped, tridented, female florets 
in the radius. STAMINA, five ſhort hair- 
like filaments, with cylindric antheræ. P1s- 
TILLUM, an oblong germen, filiform ſtyle, 
crowned with a bid ſtigma, and in the 
females two revolute ſtigmas, PERICAR- 
PIUM, none. SEMEN, a ſingle oblong ſeed 
in each floret. 

The ſpecies oſ Golden-Rod are very nu- 
merous, but not more than ten or twelve are of 
eſtimation for. our purpoſe, one of which is a 
native of England and moſt parts of Europe, 
and moſt of the others are from North Ame- 
rica; but all the ſorts are very hardy, and re- 
tained in our gardens as flowering plants. 

They are all fibrous-rooted perennials, 
that renew their ſtalks annually in ſpring. _ 

The ſpecies moſt common are, 

1. SOLIDAGO Firga aurea. | 

(Virga aurea)—or Common Gilden Red.] 
Riſes with ſeveral angular, flender, almoſt 
flexuoſe ſtems, from one to two feet high, 


ed ſceds. 
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garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped vey, 
| . oo 2 


Cr 
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and divide 


cluſtered ſpikes of golden- yellow flowers, in 
Aug Le ee e 


vrieties] Talleſt Purple-ſtalked. Broad 


ſa wed· lea ved. Narrow flightly-ſawed-leav- 
ed. — Low- ſtalked, &c. — Each of which 
was formerly ranged as a diſtinct ſpecies, 
but prove to be varieties only of the common 
Virpa aurea, © ' © | 
This ſpecies and - varieties gro 
in many parts of England, &c. 
2. SOLIDAGO canadenſis. | 
Canada Rough-leaved Golden Rod.) Riſes 
with ſeveral round ſmooth ſtem „ two feet 
bigh ; narrow, rough, trinervous, flightly- 
ſerrated leaves, and rerminated by corymbbus 
panicles, with recurved ſpikes of aſcending 
yellow 


guſt. 


| 
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5 SOLIDAGO altifſima. s. 1 
alleft, Late- blowing, American Golden Rod.) 
Riſes with numerous round ſmooth” ſtems, 
four or five feet high ; ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, 
enervous, or unveined leaves, and terminated 
at top by large corymbous panicles, with re- 
curved ſpikes of aſcending yellow flowers, in 
September and October. . 
Varieties.] There are many varieties of 
this ſpecies, differing ſomewhat from one 
another, but diſtinguithing themſelves ſpe- 
eifically, as this fort, * talliſh growth, 
enervous or unveined leaves, and large co- 
rymbous.- paniculated recurved cluſters of 
flowers, as above, flowering late in autumn. 
4. SOLIDAGO latifolia. 
Broad-leaved Canada Golden Rod.) Riſes 
with erect angular ſtalks, two or three feet 
high; broad, oval, ſharp-pointed, ſawed 


* 


leaves, and lateral ſingle ſpikes of yellow 


flowers, appearing in September. 
„ SOLIDAGO flexicaulis. | 
lexible Canada Golden Rod, with a Fig- 
wort Leaf.) Riſes with ſlender flexuoſe ſtalks, 
two feet high; oval, ſharp-pointed, ſerrated 
leaves, lateral ſingle ſpikes of pale-yellow 
flowers, in September. 

6. SOLIDAGO Mexicana. 

Mexican Golden Rod. ]. Riſes with oblique 
brown ſtalks, a foot and half high ; ſpear- 
. . entire leaves, and erect, branching, 
leafy peduncles, bearing yellow flowers in 
Auguſt and September. 

7.90LIDAGO Es. | 
_— Grey Smocth-ftalked Maryland Golden Rod. 
Riſes with naked ſmooth ſtems, a foot and halt 
high ; garniſhed with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
acute=pointed leaves, and terminated by co- 
rymbous panicles of yellow flowers, the ſpikes 
thickening above, appearing in September. 


upward into paniculated, ere, , 


flowers, appearing in July and Au- 
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8. Sor top Ac lateriſſora. ö 

Lateral-flowering American Golden Ro4.] 
| Riſes with ſmall ſtalks a foot and half high ; 
narrow, unſerrated, pointed leaves, and the 
ſtalks branching laterally below, almoſt from 
bottom to top, in floriferous ſpikes, ſhorten. 
ing, and terminating. upwards in corymbous 
panicles, with recurved ſpikes of yellow 
flowers, in September; . 3 
9. SOLIDAGO gs. 

Stiff-leaved, Pennſylvania Golden Nod. 
Riſes with many upright ſtalks, two feet bigh, 
branching alternately ; oval, ſtiff, rough. 
cauline leaves, and the ſtalks and oe 
| terminated by a corymbus of yellow flawers, 
in September. 5 | . 

10. SOLIDAGO novaboracenſis. + f 

New York Golden Rod.] Hach oval, ob- 
long, radical leaves, having foot - ſtalks, 
branching. naked ſtalks, near two feet high, 

rniſhed with ſmall leaves, and termi- 
nated by panicles of bright-yellow flowers, in 
— IS 8.4 | 

11. SOLIDAGO mmuta. 
| Leaf? Pyrenean Golden Rod.] Ries with 
ſmall ſingle ſtalks, only about a foot high, 
 ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, and the pedunculi 
riſing at the axillas, each ſupporting but one 
yellow flower, appearing in Auguſt. | 

12. SOLIDAGO ſempervirens. | 

Ever · green, Fleſiy - leaved, New York, 
Golden Red.} Riſes with ſeveral upright 
reddiſh ſtalks, five or ſix feet high; ſpear- 
ſhaped, almoſt fleſhy, ſmooth leaves, with 
roughiſli margins, and the ſtalks terminated 
by large corymbous panicles of bright-yellow 
flowers, appearing in October, and great 
part of the winter, in mild ſeaſons. . 

All theſe twelve ſpecies of Salidage are 
very hardy fibrous-rooted perennials, of great 
duration in root, but moſtly anneal in ſtalk, 
which riſing in ſpring, many from each root, 
arrive to a | ſtate in ſummer and au- 
turn ; all the ſtalks adorned upward with 
long ſpikes of numerous {mall flowers, exhi- 
biting .a very conſpicuous bloom a month or 
fix weeks, or two or three months in differ- 
ent ſpecies; and totally decay co the root in 
winter. | e e 

They are ſo hardy as to proſper in any 
common ſoil and ſituation, with but very 
little trouble in their culture. 3 
Conſidered, therefore, as garden furni- 
ture, they are proper autumnal. ornaments 
for almoſt every compartment of the pleaſure 
round. and ſhould be introduced in aſſem · 
blage in all large borders, ſhrubberies, Wil- 
derneſs quarters, and the borders of wood- 
walks, &c. where, being judicioufly dittn- 
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*  buted at eligible diſtances, they will effect fed of two petals, like two wings 
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joining at their 
k grand autumnal bloom for or four flower edges. STAMINA, ten diſtin awl- 
months, in the different ſorts, as each root] ſhaped filaments, incloſed in the carina, top- 

generally ſends up numerous ſtems cloſe to-| ped with very ſmall aſſu anthere. Pis- 

| gether, often forming à large buſh, adorned| TILLUM, an oblong cylindric germen, one 

above with numerous long panicles of goiden»|ſ{ubulate ſtyle, ſituated as the ſtamina. PRERI- 

yellow flowers, which, though ſeparately |cAaRP1UM, the germen becomes à very long, 

5 being numerous and cloſely | ſlender pod, filled with many roundith ſeeds. 

placed in each ſpike, are remarkably conſpi-} The ſpecies of principal note are the fol- 

cuous and ornamental, particularly all theflowing ; "ag "gy + farſt of three herbaceous 

foreign kinds. perennials for the pleaſure garden, and 

| Tis Havre da all the ſorts are compound ſeveral ſhrubby and other Kinds for the ſtove 

and radiated, compoſed each of numerous hot-houſe. / Fa | 


decayed ſtems cut down 


rodite and florets, as expreſſed Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. - 
in the Chareders. Compriſes three ſpecies of perennial exotics, 


Moſt of theſe plants increaſe exceedingly 
by the roots, a ſmall lip of which often mul- 
tiplies, in one ſeaſon, into a large bunch; 
and ſeveral of the ſorts being apt to ſpread 
conſiderably, require to be flipped, or cut in 
all round every year or two, to keep them 
within proper bounds. | 

They ſhould, therefore, be always planted 
at ſome conſiderable diilance ſrom one an- 
other, and not too near ſmall plants. 

ene of Prepagatian and Culture. 
with great facility, by flipping or parting the 
Toots in autumn a. ve. 8 oe 
ſtalks decay, or in ſpring, e they 
— to foot ; — them too ſmall; and 
may be planted at once where they are de- 

to flower, and will all blow in good 
perfection the following fummer and autumn. 

All the culture they require 1s to have the 
winter ; and 
when the roots have inc * tgp 
ſpreading, ſhould be flipped or cut in 
around, as before obſerved. _ 

In this genus are comprehended ſeveral 


ſpecies of herbaceous flowering perennials | 


for the pleaſure ground, and tender ſhrubby 
exotics for the hot-houſe; growing two or 
three, to four, five, or fix feet high, in dif- 
ferent ſpecies ; adorned with compound pin- 
nated, and ſome with ſimple rs m pa- 
pilionaceous, quinquepetalous, blue, yellow, 
and other es one produced in lateral 
and terminal ſpikes. 

Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.) Calyx is monophyllous, 
ſhort, bell-ſhaped, divided at top into hve 
oblique, blunt ſegments. CoroLLA is pa- 
pilionaceous, of five diſſimilar petals, - 
ing of an oblong vexillum, broader at top, 
at the ; two oblong wings ap- 
pendic ulated at the baſe, and the carina form- 


tion ot all the ſorts is effected 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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leaves of many pair of ſmall ob 


of moderately hardy growth, to introduce in 
the borders, &c. as decorative flowering plants. 

1. Sor hox A.glopecuroides.  _ 
. Fox-ta:l-like, Oriental Sophora.) Hath a 


creeping perennial root, NE up-erect, 


pinnated 
folioles, 
terminated by an odd one; and the ſtalks pro- 
ducing lateral and terminal fpikes of blue 
flowers, in July or Auguſt. 

2. S9OPHORA tinftoria. | 

Tinforious Yellow Virginia Sophora.) Hath 
a perenmal root, ſending up many weak pro- 
cumbent ſtalks, leaves compoſed! of three 
roundiſh lobes, united at the baſe, and ſup- 
ported on very ſhort foot-ſtalks, and laterat 
and terminal ſhort ſpikes of yellow flowers, 
in July ; ſucceeded by ripe in autumn. 

| 57 OPHORA fetraptera. 

Feur- winged» podded Sophora.) Hath a 
creeping . peregnial root, upright tree-like 
ſtalks, pinnaxed leaves, formed of ſeveral ob- 
long, pointed, oppoſite folioles, terminated by 
an odd one, and ſpikes of large, rich-yellow 
flowers, in May or June; ſucceeded by long, 
membranous, quadrangular, winged pods. 

The above three ſpecies are proper to in- 
troduce in pleaſure grounds, as ornamental 
flowering plants ; alloging them ſome dry 
warm compartments : and ſome plants of the 
third ſort in particular ſhould be trained 
againſt a warm wall, where they will flower 
in the fulleſt perfection, and being rather 
tenderiſh, may be covered in ſevere weather, 
to preſerve them more effectuallyr. 

All the three ſorts may be planted in au- 
tumn or r they will flower very con; 
ſpicuouſly in ſummer, in their reſpective ſea- 
ſons, May, June, July, Auguſt, in the dif- 


firm ſtems, three or four feet hi 


ferent ſpecies. 


roots- 
in the 
- Tender 


latter 


They are propagated b in the 
inautumn or en ad allo by feeds 
— ſeatda. 
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1» Tender Kinds for the Stove,” 
- . Theſe conſiſt ſe of elegant ſhru 
exatics, from Aſia, Africa, and America, 
of the moſt tender temperature, requiring 
the protection of a hot-houſe in this country; 
growing four, five, or ſix feet high, garniſhed 
with pinnated and ſimple leaves, and lateral 
and. terminal ſpikes of flowers very orna- 
mentally in ſummer and autumn. 
4. SOPHORA tomentoſa. 
 Tomentous Silvery Sophora of Ceylon.] Riſes 
with an vpright, branchy, downy ſtem, five 
or fix feet high; garniſhed with pinnated 
Woh irrery RR compoled of five or ſix 


— 


ir of roundiſh folioles; and ſpikes of yel - 
[ta flowers, {i indri 


ucceeded by cylindric, woolly 
ſeed- pods. ; 

F. SOPHORA þ | | 
.  Two-flowered African Sophora.] Groweth 
with upright ſtalks, ob-oval, ſomewhat downy 


ſimple leaves; and peduncles having two 
flowers. | 

6. SOPHORA heptaphylla. 

Seven-lcaved Indian $ ophora.] i pin-| 


Havin 

nated leaves, compoled of ſeven I 
lioles. We 
7. SOPHORA microphylla. | 

Small-leaved Otaheitean Sophora.] A plant 
of elegant growth, adorned with pinnated or 
winged leaves, compoſed of numerous very 
minute, roundiſh, {ſmooth _ pinnz, about a 
> ens of an inch long, of a dark- green co- 
our. 5 | 

The following are leſs noted kinds, 

8. SoPHORA angulata. — Angular-leaved 


Sophora. | 
9. SOPHORA alba, — White-flowered So- 


phora. | . 
10. Sor HORA lupinoides,—Lupine-like So- 
phora. | N 
11. SOoPHORA capen/is.—Cape Sophora. 
Moſt of the above tender Sophoras are very 
elegant plants, all originally from diſtant hot 
countries, and cannot be cultivated in theſe 
parts, without having a conſtant reſidence in 
our hot-houſes or ſtoves, in which, being potted 
in good mellow light earth, they will grow 
very agtecably, and form an elegant variety 
ma ons. 9 reds f Ts 1 
They are propaga Is ſown in the 
facing pots . plunged A a hot-bed, under 
glaſſes, or in the bark-bed; and when the 
ſeedling plants are a little advanced in growth, 
tranſplant them into ſeparate pots, watered and 
placed in the bark-bed till freſh rooted, and 
continued always in the ſtove; and have the 
culture in common with other exotics of that 


fo- 


F "I 


department: may alſo try the propagation by 


b- above. 


trees, 


native of Eng 


SOR- 


* 


layers and cuttings, by ſumilar aſſiſtance as 


SORBUS. Sorb, or Service- tree | 

This genus is compoſed of noted deciduous 
middling ſtature, principally for or- 
namental plantations ; growing 
to thirty or forty feet high, or more, adorned 
with beautiful pinnated leaves of many pair 
of folioles, and pentapetalous flowers in um- 
bellate cluſters towards the ends of the 


berries. 
Claſs and order, Iceſandria Trigynia. 
Charafers.] CALyYx is monophyllous, 
concave-{preading, quinquedented, and per- 
manent. CoRoLLA, five roundiſh concave 
petals, inſerted into the calyx. STaMixa, 
about twenty awl-ſhaped filaments, having 
roundiſh antheræ. PisTILLUM, a germen 
under the receptacle, three lender ſtyles, and 
capitated ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a round- 
iſh, ſoft, umbilicated berry, containing three 
oblong cartilaginous ſeeds. | "i 
There are only three ſpecies in this genus ; 
all hardy deciduous trees; one of which is a 
land, &c. the others are exotics 
from the continent of Europe and other fo- 
reign parts; the two firſt ſorts in particular 
are common in moſt of the nurſeries and emi- 
nent plantations. | . 
I. SORRUS domeſtica, | | 
Domeſtic or cultivated Service-Tree, with 


large eatable fruit.] Grows with an upright 


ſtem, branching thirty or forty feet high, or 
more, N 1 — — 
ſhoots in ſummer covered with a mealy down ; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of broadiſh 
deeply ſerrated lobes and an odd one, downy 
underneath, and large umbellate cluſters of 
white flowers at the ſides and ends of the 
branches, ſucceeded ' by bunches of large, 
fleſhy, edible, red fruit, of various ſhapes and 
ſizes in the varieties. 85 

Farieties of the fruit are,] With Apple» 
ſhaped fruit Pear- ſhaped fruit Oval: fruited 
Wich turbinated fruit Compreſſed- fruited, 
&c.—all of which ripen in autumn; gene- 
rally two, three, or four in a bunch, being 
ſometimes as big as little apples and pears, but 
are rarely palatable till they begin to aſſume a 
ſtate of decay, as it were, becoming ſoſt and 
tender. | 

This tree is a native of the ſouthera warm 
parts of Europe, Where its fruit is in high 
eſteem to ſerye up in deſſerts, and is cultivated 
here, in many of our gardens, both as a fruit 
tree, and to diverfify hardy plantations. 2 

2. ner. EP 
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{Biras* 


wn? 


4 


from twenty 


branches, ſucceeded by large bunches of red 


/ 


< 


. 7 : — — 


Bird Service er Mountain Sorbus, com- R interſperſed in all extenſi ve ſhrub- 
monly called Mountain A; alſo Quicken Tree, | beries, for the ſingularity of their numerous 
? Quick Beam, or Roan Tree.) Riſes with a |cluſters of berries in autumn and winter, 
ſtraight upright ſtem, and regular branching | which. alfo prove food to encourage plenty of 
twenty or thirty feet high, or more, has ogy in the planrations. 9; 
covered with a ſmooth greviſh-brown bark; ut the Sorbus aucrtparia may alſo be intro- 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of long, | duced as a foreſt tree in timber plantations; 
narrow, ſerrated folioles, and an odd one, | being moſtly all heart, is valued for many pur« 
fmoorh on both fides; and large umbellate | poſes. e = | 4 
eluſters of white flowers at the tides and ends | And ſome of che Sorbis an may alſo - 
of the branches, ſucceeded by cluſters of ſmall | be employed as fruit - trees in the garden and 
red berries, ripe in autumn and winter, of a | orchard; ſome being trained as ſtandards, 


harſh ſour taſte, unpalatable to eat. others as dwarfs, and againſt' walls and in e- 
; 7 Vellow-ſttiped- leave. ſpaliers for variety, training them nearly as 
T] ” | . 4 


pecies grows wild in many parts of | directed for pears and _ | | | 
this iſland, on mountainous places, woods, | They are raiſed in all the public nurſeries 
«nd hedge-rows, often arriving to the growth | for ſale, particularly the firſt two forts. 
of timber, and is admitted in moſt ornamental _ Method of Propagation, Wc. 
lantations, for the beauty of its growth, fo- | They are all eaſily propagated in abun- 
age, flowers, and fruit; the latter, in parti- | dance, by feed, in the open ground, alſo by 
cular, being produced in numerous large red | layers, though the ſeedlings generally make 
bunches all over the tree, exhibit a fine ap- | the handſomeſt plants. 8 5 | 
pearance in autumn and winter, tilt devoured | Reer berries, or fruit containing 
by the birds, eſpecially the blackbird and | the ſeeds, ripen abundantly in autumn, which 
thruſh, which are ſo allured theſe fruit, | is the proper time for fowing them, being 
as to flock from all parts and on them | careful to have them perfectly ripened, ga- 
voraciouſly, but are not fit for domeſtic vr | thering them in due time before devoured by 
houſchold uſe. | | | the birds, and prepare to ſow them as ſoon 
23. SorBUs hybrida. 9 9 after they are gathered as poſſible. For their 
Mongrel, or Baſtard Service Tree.) Grows | reception, dig a ſpot of lightiſh ground in the 
twenty or thirty feet high; half-pinnated | nurſery, and divide it into four-feet-yide beds, 


leaves, very downy underneath, and cluſters | in which ſow the ſeeds, either i drills an 
of white flowers, ſucceeded by bunehes of | inch deep, or bed them in, by/raking the 
roundiſh red berries in autumn. flearth from off the bed 


that depth ; 
Theſe three trees are all of the deciduous | then ſowing the feed all over the ſurface, co- 


tribe, and of hardy temperature, growing | ver them all an equal depth, with the earth 
freely in any of our open plantations in any | drawn off, as above, for that purpoſe : ſome 
common ſoil and fituation; their foliation and | of them will probably rife the followi 
flowering is 2 pretty forward, com- 54 they, however, frequently remain till - 
monly ex ing their leaves in April, or | the ſecond ſpring before they come up; ob- 
early in May, bem all of the beautiful, pin- | ſerving, in either caſe, that, in ſpring tollow- 

8 nated, many-lobed kind; and the flowers ap- | ing, when the ſeedlings are a year old, they 
pear.in May and June, compoſed each of five | ſhould be planted out in nurſery rows, to re- 
ſmall petals, but many . her in | main till they acquire a proper fize for final 


cluſters, are conſpicuous enough; fucceeded | tranfplantation. | 5 
by baccaceous fruit, ripening in Auguſt. Sep- Sometimes, in order to ſorward the germi- 
tember, and October, 3 the ] nation of theſe feeds, particularly the Sorbus 
trees after the fall of the leaf, particutarly the | demeſtica, we ſow them m-hasge pots, which 
Sorbus aucuparia, which oſten retains its fruit | being theltered under a frame in winter, and 
all winter, or till devoured by the birds, as | in ſpring plunged in a hot-bed, will bring up 
before remarked. 5 the plants the fame year ft for tranſplantation 
As to the merit of theſe trees in gardening, in nurſery. rewe the following autumn or 
they are all very applicable for diverſifying the ſpring. 
ſhrubbery and other hardy plantations ; being 4 Ea yers—Having- ſome of the trees, 
introduced as ſtandards, they will effect a fine | while young, cut down near the ground, it 
variety in afſemblage, with their elegant-pin- will ſorce out lower ſhoots, which bein 
nated leaves and cluſters of flowers and fruit : | layed, in the common way, in autumn — 
te Mlauntain Sorbus, particularly, ſhould-be | fpring, they will readily emit roots, aud be 


i | | - 


. 


You 


| fit for tranſplantation in nurfery rows in one | 
year. This is alſo a certain method to con- 

tinue any particular variety. | 
But the cultivated Service in particular, 
when deſigned to raiſe a quantity as fruit - trees 
for their fruit, they ſhould generally be pro- 

pagated by prafting or budding the choicer- 
fruited kinds upon ſtocks of any of the ſorts 

of Sorbm, raiſed from ſeeds or layers as above: 

OD alſo take upon pear-ſtocks. 
* erally in rearing theſe three ſpecies of 

Sorbus by any of the above methods of pro- 
pagation, ſhould train them principally for 

ſtandards, each with a ſingle opiirht fem 

and being thus trained in the nurſery till three, 

four or five, to fix or eight feet hich, are then 
proper for any plantation intended, and may 

be tranſplanted as required, at the uſual plant- 
ing ſeaſon of autumn or ſpring. 

When the ſaid trees are of eligible growth, 

as above, for final tranſplanting, they may 
be introduced in any large ſhrubbery comparr- 
ments, and other ornamental plantations, and 
in thoſe of foreft trees; allotting alſo ſome of 
the domeſtic ſervices as fruit-trees in gardens 
and orehards, as before obſerved, principally 
as ſtandards, or ſome occaſionally in eſpaliers, 
Kc. and, in both of which, planted and ma- 
naged ſimilarly as adviſed for apple and pear- 
trees; permitting the ſtandards to ſhoot freely 
above into full heads; the others regulate ac- 
cording to their order of training; and in due 
time they will produce plentiful crops of 
fruit annually to gather in autumn; obſervin 
generally, in gathering this fruit for the table, 
it is proper to. lay 
a little time to mellow, ſoft and tender; in 
which ſtate it becomes eatable, of an agreea- 
ble taſte and flavour; and in the final gather- 
ing of the whole in October, &c. the bunches 
of fruit being depoſited in a ſimilar manner, 
they will mellow gradually for eating in No- 
vember and December. 

SOUP HERBS. 

Many forts of herbaceous vegetables, of 
the culinary tribe, are in great eſtimation for 
the improvement of ſoups, &c. a lift of which, 
collected under this head; will ſerve to aſſiſt 
the memory in furniſhing the garden with the 
proper forts; remarking, that under the de- 
nomination of Soup Herbs, may alſo be un- 
derſtood all the ſorts of Pot-herbs uſed occa- 
ſtonally in ſoups and broths, &c. and in Which 
are allo included ſeveral forts uſed likewiſe as 

fallad herbs: | 
lsa ſome famikes a great variety of Soup or 
Pot-herbs are occaſionally required, and in 
others a few only of the common ſorts are 
uſed, ſo that every kitchen-garden ought to be 


. 


* 


ſome in the fruitery, &c. | 


\ 


— 


L SOW- 


* 


The following is, therefore, a liſt of che 


principal ſorts occaſionally uſed as ſoup-herbs, 
Kc. ſeveral of which, however, are alſo em- | 
ployed in various other culinary uſes, ſallads, 
cc as well as for ſoups. - Celery—Endive— 
Leeks Lettuce Spinach Green and White 
Beet—Chard Beet—Orach—Borage—Bugloſs 


—Burnet—Chervil— Sorrel — Parſley—Cori- 
ander—Pot-Marigold —Thyme — Winter Sa- 


vory Summer Savory— Pot or Winter Mar- 
joram— Sweet Marjoram Spear-Mint— Tar- 
eee or Tomatoes. 
all of which, except the Marigold and 
Love-Apple, the leaves are the only uſeful 
parts; but' in the Marigold the flowers are the 
only part uſed, and in Love-Apple the fruit; 
remarking, likewiſe, that all the ſorts, but 
the laſt two of the liſt, (Baſil and Love-Apple) 
are of a hardy temperature, and may be eaſily 
raiſed in-the natural ground ; and the greater 
part are biennials and annuals, that require 
to be annually raiſed from ſeed; but the 
'Fhyme, Winter Savory, Pot or Winter Max- 
joram, Sorrel, Mint, Burnet, and Tarragon, are 
-perennials of many years” duration, being raiſed 
ſome both by ſeeds and ſlips, others principally 
by flips ; and the Baſil and Love- Apple, * 
tender annuals, require to be raiſed from ſeed 
in a hot-bed. See the culture of all the ſorts 
under their reſpective genera. ſis - 62% 
- But the moſt prevailing Soup or Pot-herbs, : 
of the above liſt, for general vſe, are, Celery, . 
Endive, Leeks, Spinach, Beet, Parſley, Cher- - 
r Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Spear- 
int. | 
However, the particular merit of the dif- 
ferent forts, together with the proper culture, 
is fully exhibited, each under its proper head. 
SOWING OF SEEDS. BEE 
Different methods cf ſowing Seeds are 
practiſed occaſionally, as. different forts re- 
quire, and according to. different practition- 
ers; ſuch as broad caſt ſowing and rak ing: in, 


| 


| —4drill-fowmg,—bedding-in-ſowing, &c. 


BrRoAD-CAST. SOWING,. &c.— This is the 
moſt common and expediuous method of ſow+ 
ing in practice, particularly in the kitchens - 
garden, both for many of the principal crops - 
to remain, and for. tranſplantation; and is pere 
formed by. ſowing the Seed with. a ſpreading _ 
caſt evenly all. over the ſurface. of the ground, 
either in one continued. plat, or. divided into 
beds, which is immediately raked with a large 
rake to bury all the ſeeds a due depth in the 
earth, ſome requiring to be raked in as light 
as poſſible, others half an inch or an inch or 
more deep, according to their ſixe, &c. 

In preparing for this method of ſowing, the 
ground is previouſly digged in the common 


furnithed accordingly» with the proper forts, 


| way, making the ſurface level with the ſpade 


28 
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dered either too dry and hard by the ſun and 


rake, and that it will readily fall under the 


earth of the alleys 


importance to make the moſt of every part of 


it is performed by delivering the Sceds wich 
an open hand, and broad- ipreading caſt, as 
Ga 7 | 


SO W 


as you go on; no occaſion, however, tojpractiſed in ſowing corn in the open 


break the ſurface nne, nor rake it, only 
breaking all — and forming ut even 
with the ſpade, as juſt obſerved, aud leave it 
a little roughiſh, more or leſs, in proportion 
tothe ſize of the Seeds, that, in raki 
they may be more eſfectually buried a proper 
depth for germination ; obſerving, for the 
general part, that the ſhould be fown 
whilſt freſh ſtirred, before the ſurface is ren- 


wind, or made wet by rain, but when it 18 
ſo moderately dry as not to clog to the feet or 


All broad-caſt Sowing ſhould generally be 
performed in dry weather, more particularly 
all early ſowing in winter and ſpring; but in 
hot weather, in ſummer and autumn, it may 
often be eligible to take advantage of ſowing 
immediately after a ſhower or moderate rain. 
After, however, having digged the ground 
as above, the Seeds are then to be fown 
broad caft, all over the ſurface, either in one 


beds, | quire to be ſown, giving the hand a ſort of 


ground out in beds, as aforeſaid, paring up the 
an inch or two deep, ſpread 
it over the beds, and rake them evenly length- 


ag them: 1B, — caſt, giving the hand a 
a 


I » 
* 


field, 
previouſly ſtepping out the ground in breaks, 
or — widths, as a guide to ſow with the 
- regularity ; fo proceeding with the 
owing along — ſpace with a regular ſtep 
per ſweeping 
cant forward, — expa at the delivery 
of the Seeds, making them ſpread abroad 
evenly in every part; and thus proceed up 
one ſpace and down another till finiſhed ; 
which method: of Broad-caſt ſowing is prac- 
tiſed in large kitchen grounds in ſowing any 
conſiderable ſpace in one continued plat, as 
obſerved above. | 
But in the other caſe, (ſowing cloſe-hand- 
ed) ĩt ĩs practiſed occaſionally, both in ſowing 
large continued plats of ground, and narrow 
beds, &c. but more generally the latter; efpe- 
cially when we intend ſowing them bed and 
bed ſeparately, or narrow bo and other 
ſmall plats of ground, we commonly ſow or 
deliver the with a locked or cloſe hand, 
diſcharging them from between the fore-fin- 
er — 1 opening or pinching the 
umb more or leſs, according to the ſize and 
nature of the Seeds, and thickneſs they re- 


jerking turn, or cant forward at the delivery, 
to cauſe the Seeds 2— regularly. 

As ſoon as the are ſown in ei 

the above methods of ſowing, let them be di- 
rectly raked in before the ſurface of the ground 
is rendered either too 2888 ſun and 
wind, or made wet by rain, if likely to hap- 
pen; obſerve as below. | 


may, in ſome caſes, be the cligible way; 
ſuch for example, if wet t cannot 
bear treading, we can ſtand in the alleys both 


ways. The laying out the ground in 55 


to ſow the Seed and rake it in, without tram- gr 


ing the beds ; and when weeding and water- 
p 3 „can alſo — in the 
— to perform thoſe works ; likewiſe to 
cull and gather the produce, or tranſplant 
where neceſſary; however, in kitchen-gar- 
dens, where ground is ſcarce, or that it is of 


the ground, as well as uſe the moſt expeditious 
method of ſowing ble, the broad-caſt 
ſowing all over the ſurface, in one continued 
plat, as above obſerved, may be the more eli- | 
gible practice, eſpecially in large grounds, 
tor the main crops of carrots, parſneps, tur- 
IT OE lecks, ſpinach, lettuce, radiſh- 
ES, XC, 

As to the method of ſowing the Sced- in 
the Broad-caſt way, it is occaſton- 
ally both with an open and locked hand. 

In the former caſe (ſowing open-handed) 


che ground is laid out in beds, we may either 


But previous to the raking in the Sceds 
ſown broad-caſt on the general ſurface in 
one continued ſpace, as above, that if the 
ound is looſe, light, and dry, and a dry ſea- 
lon, it is adviſable immediately, after ſawing, 
to tread them in evenly by treading the ground 
all over light and regularly with the tect; it by 
being more particularly neceſſary in light 
looſe ground in the above Broad-caſt Sowing, 
which not only ſettles the Seeds, ſo as to be 
more effectually buried all an eligible regular 
depth in the raking, but alſo ſettles the ground 
evenly in every part, as that when we ſtand 
thereon to rake in the Seeds, the feet will not 
ink in holes, as would be the caſe at eve 
ſtep in light ground, if not previouſly od: 
den; it allo prevents the drought of the ſpri 
from penetrating too freely : but, indeed, f 


tread in the Seeds or not, as we may readily 
ſtand in the alleys to rake them in without 
trampling the beds; which, in wettiſh ground 
in particular, may be the more eligible prac- 


tice ; however, even in the ſowing in beds 
immediately on the ſurface, as above, in ve- 
> ry 


— 


— 
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ry light looſe ſoils, with a dry ſurface and dr 
fake, it is eligible 9 tread in hl 
„previous to mas che ground after ſow- 
ing; and it may alſo ſometumes be proper to 
pare up the loſe earth of the alleys an inch or 
two oP, and ſpread it thinly over. the ſur- 
face; obſerving in ral, fat the work of 
* in the in both the above me- 
thods of ſowing, is performed with the feet 
nearly cloſe together, taking ſhort regular 
ſteps, treading the ſurface lightly all over, 
once in a place, with but ſmall ſpaces be- 


tween the N cg 2 8 by 
wing Seeds, as above, 


Directly after 
let the ground be regularly raked over to co- 
ver all che ſeeds effectually a proper depth, 


uſing a large or good middling rake for this 
purpoſe (ſee RAKE); being 5 5 to rake 
very regularly, not to draw the earth and 
Seed in heaps, raking only once or twice in a 
place; which is generally ſufficient, eſpeci- 
ally where the has been previouſly trod- 
den-down in the above manner; taking care, 
however, to perform it ſo effectually as to 
bury all the Seeds properly : and as you ad- 
vance in the raking, trim off lightly all large 
ſtones, hard lumpy clods, and rubbiſh, 
Obſerving, ſome Seeds require to be raked 
in as lightly as poſſible, ſuch as all the very 
ſmall Seeds; others require to be a quarter or 
half an inch deep, others a whole inch or 
more ; ſo uſe ſmaller or larger rakes accord- 
ingly. See RAKE. 
a The above methods of Broad-caſt Sowing 
and raking in, both in large ſpaces, and in 
beds, borders, &c. may be practiſed to nu- 
merous ſorts of Seeds, particularly the greater 
part of the eſculents of the kitchen-garden, 
numerous flower ſeeds and others, as is ge- 
nerally hinted in their culture; and, being 
the'moſt ready and expeditious mode of Sow- 
ing, is proper for general practice, eſpecially 
in extenſive grounds, except for ſome par- 
ticular ſorts of Seeds that require to be ſown 
either in drills or by bedding in, as directed 
below; which is particulariſed in treating of 
th&veſpeRive plants in their proper places. 
But in many of the extenſive market kit- 
chen-gardens, where they ſow large tracts of 
round at once, inſtead of raking in the Seed 
wn in the Broad-caſt way immediately on 
the ſurface, they, for the ſake of poets! Kava 
and cheapneſs, have light ſhort-tined harrows 
to draw with men,. with which they harrow 
in the Seeds; and ſometimes in light as. 
ground, and a dry ſurface, they afterwa 
roll the ground with a light wooden roller, to 


eloſc {mooth the ſurface over the Secds 


SO W- 


| more effectually, performing it when che fur- 


_ a little dried ſo as not to adhere to the 
Ti or 4 lh LEG gs ere ee 
And in the large garden- farms in fields, 


— 7 2 plough and harrow the 
gro or che reception of Seeds, rac- 
tiſe 74 the Broad · caſt Sowing N 8 
tracts for almoſt all their eſculent ſeeds, except 
for peas, beans, and kidney- beans; the ground 
being prepared by ploughing, and afterwards 
rough-harrowed, to ſmooth the ſurface mo- 
derately, the ſeeds are then ſown broad - caſt, 
in the ſpreading open-handed manner, and 
then harrowed in either with a light ſhort- 
toothed horſe-harrow, or harrowed in with 
men for particular erops; then, if very dry 
weather, roll the ſurface afterwards with a 
wooden roller, drawn alſo by horſes, &c. to 
ſmooth the ſurface, as aforeſaid. . 
Dz1LL SowinG.—This method of Sowing 
is neceſſary for many ſorts of ſeeds, both eſcu- 
lents, flowers, and tree and ſhrub kinds inthe 
nurſery, both for the plants to remain where 
ſown, and for tranſplantation, and is per- 


formed by drawing drills with an hoe, from a 


2 or half an inch, to two or three inches 


p, according to the ſizes and forts of ſeeds, 
which being ſown evenly along the bottom of 
the drill, the earth is drawn evenly over them 
with a hoe or rake, the depths as above, and 
the ſurface lightly raked ſmooth, 
As to the torts of ſeeds that may be ſown 
in drills, numerous ſorts may with propriety . 
be ſown in that method, but is particularly eli- 
pible for many large kinds, ſuch as peas, beans, 
idney-beans, and many large kinds of tree 
and ſhrub feeds, nuts, and berries; it being 
not only the moſt ready method of committing 
thoſe large ſeeds to the ground the proper 
depth; but being ſown in rows at a diſtance, 
beſt ſuits the nature of growth of many forts 
of plants, and their method of culture. Many 
kinds of ſmall ſeeds are the moſt convemently 
ſown and cultivated in drills, ſuch as ſeveral 
of the kitchen garden plants, as parſley, chervil, 
coriander, all the ſorts of ſmall-ſallading, and 
ſometimes ſpinach, beet, &c. alſo ſome of the 
aromatics when deſigned as edgings, or alſo 
occaſionally in rows in beds, both to remain 


and for tranſplanting, —ſuch as thyme, ſavory, 


nyſſop, and the like, which is generally men- 
tioned in treating of their culture; likewiſe 
many ſorts of flower-ſeeds are the molt com- 
modiouſly ſownin drills, both when deſigned for. 
tranſplantation, and ſometimes to remain, as is 

exhibited under their proper genera: but many 

of the tree and ſhrub ſecds, in particular, are 
the moſt. conveniently ſown. in drills: all of 
which 


5 


„ : 


which is properly 


introducing 


SOW 


the reſpective ſorts. 

For by Sowing in Drills, to all ſuch plants 
as admit of it, proves not only an eligible me- 
thod of ſowing to bury all the ſeeds regularly 
an equal depth ; but the drills being at ſome 


diſtance from one another, admits the fun, 


air, and rains more effectually to the plants, 
and pives them a greater ſcope of growth, 
than fuch as are ſown broad-caſt, or promiſ- 
cuouſly all over the ſurface, but admits alſo of 
a hoe between the drills to hoe 
down weeds and loofen the foil ; which al- 
ways proves 2 moſt beneficial culture. 
"The method of drill-ſowing is both eaſy and 
itious: in gardens it is performed by. 
drawing the drills with a common drawing- 
hoe, large or ſmall, in proporuon to the forts 
of ſeeds to be fown, lly ſetting a line as 
a guide to draw the drills ſtraight, which, as 
before obſerved, are drawn of Ackerent depths, 
from a quarter or half an inch to two or three 
deep, as the forts and ſizes of feed may re- 
vire, and at proportionable diſtances, from 
ree or four inches to fo many feet, accord- 
ing to the nature of the plants; all of which 
particulars are always noted in the culture of 


the reſpective ſorts, ranged under their proper 


heads. | 
The 
for the reception of ſeeds is with a common 
drawing-hoe, as before noticed, ſometimes 
with a hoe, and ſometimes a middlin 

or ſmall hoe, according to the ſize of the dril 
required, fze and nature of the feeds ; draw. 
ing the drill moſt generally with the corner 
off the hoe, eſpecially for larger feeds, and 
ſometimes with the edge of the hoe flat-ways 
or horizontally ; but for large feeds, fuch as 
peas, kidney-beans, many of the nut kinds, 
and many other large feeds both of trees, 
ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, require a deep 
angular drill, drawn with the corner of the 
hoe, turning the e cloſe to the line, fo 
draw the drill along with-an angular bottom 
evenly the depth required, the carth remain- 
ing cloſe along the ſide of the drill, ready for 
turning in again over the feeds; but where 
fat or ſhallow drills are required for ſmaller 
leeds, it may, in many cafes of ſome parti- 
cular ſorts, be more eligible to draw the drill 
with the hoe flat-ways, holding the edge in 
2 horrzontal poſition, as before obſerved, 
e re- drill along with a flat bottom 
evenly the whole width of the hoe, the proper 


depth, ſuitable to the ſorts of ſeeds intended to 


be fo ſown. 
Somenimes, when very 


| 
| method of drawing of drills 


| 


ſmall drills are re- 


8 O | 
to de Town in a bed, border, or hotbed, 
&c. we draw them with the-end of the fin- 
gers, or with the end of a ſmall flat flick. 

Having, however, drawn the drills in eithet 
of the above methods, the feeds ſhould gene- 
rally be ſown and covered in directly, if tke 
1 is dry and in good order: but if the 
oil is wet, _— at an early ſeaſon, it 
may be proper to ſuffer the drills to lie open 
expoſed to the ſun and air an hour or two, or 
more, to dry à little, 5 for tender 
ſeeds in early ſowings, in the full ground, as 
juſt above obſerved, ſuch as kidney-beans, &c. 

As to the method of fowing in the. drills, 
it is performed for the general part with a. 
locked or cloſe hand, diſcharging the ſeeds 
from between the fore-tinger and thumb, as 
before related, ſcattering the feeds evenly 
along the bottom of the Grill, ſome ſorts re- 
uiring to be ſown thinly juſt along the mid- 
le, fach as in the angular drills draws 
corner-ways of the hoe, for peas and many 
other larger ſeeds : alſo ſometimes for ſmaller 
ſeeds when intended for edgings ; but in the 
ſhallow flat-bottomed drills it is generally in- 
tended for the ſeeds to be ſcattered-eventy the 
whole width of the drill, thicker or thinner 
according to the nature of growth of their re- 
ſpective plants, ſometimes to remain, and in 
ſome ſorts for tranſplanting ; proper hints of 
which are generally exhibited in their culcure, 
obſerving to cover in the ſeeds generally as 
ſoon as ſown, as already hinted, raking or 
hoeing the earth evenly over them, juſt the 
depth of the drills, | 

Remarking, the work of covering, or turn- 
ing in the eafth in the drills over the f may 
be performed occaſionally both with the rake, 
hoe, and feet; but the rake or hoe is the moſt 
eligidle for general practice for all ſmaller 
ſeeds, drawing the earth evenly into the drills 
2 regular depth fully to the depth of the drill, 
| whether deep or thallow ; however as to peas, 
beans, kidney-beans, and the like larger ſeeds in 
large drills at wide diſtances, they are often 
covered in with the feet, by flipping them 
lightly along each fide of the drill alternately, 
turning the earth evenly in over the ſeeds ; 
but generally for all imall ſeeds in cloſe drills, 


it is proper to cover in with the rake or hoe, 


ſometimes uſing the teeth of the rake, and 
ſometimes the Pack occaſionally, as it ſhall 
ſeem moſt convenient; obſerving that as ſoon 
as the drills are covered in by either of the 
methods, let the furface be ach trimmed 
along with the rake, to ſmooth it and clear off 
large ſtones, &c. . 


quired for ſome 8 fine or ſmall ſeeds, = generally drawn with the dr 


n the haſbandry Drill Sowing, the drills 
in plough by 
rſes, 


0 


. Horſes, which effects that work very expedi- 
 tiouſly, and for ſome ſeeds is fo contrived as 
to draw the drills; ſo the ſeed, and 
them in all at the ſame tine. 
_ _"BgpDptxG-in SowlnGs—This is another 
fort of broad-caſt Sowin 
ſeeds are ſown all over Js ſurface, but in a 
different way from the above mentioned: in 
this method the ground being digged and 
formed into four or five feet- wide beds, with 
alleys, a ſpade width or more between bed and 
bed, and the earth being drawn off the top of 
the bed with a rake or ſpade half an inch or 
an inch or more deep into the alley, the ſeed 
is then ſown all over the ſurface of the bed; 
which done, the earth in the oy is imme 
diately, either with a rake, diawn ſpreadingly 
upon the bed again over the ſeeds the ſame 
depth, or ſpread over with a ſpade ſimilarly, 
and che ſurface raked ſmooth. LES 
This mode of ſowing is often practiſed in 
the nurſeries, eſpecially in ſowing ſome large 
forts of ſeeds, and others a but 
not N frequently in kitchen-gardens, ex- 
cept in ſome parts of the North; it is not ſo 
expeditious as the broad-caſt Sowing, but is 
nevertheleſs very proper for many forts of ſmall 
-ſeeds, and many forts of the tree. and ſhrub 
kind, being a ve lar method of Sowing 
ſo as to cover all the ſeeds an equal depth, 
is performed two or three different ways, ſuch 
as by rake, by ſpade, and by ſitting. ; 
In performing it by the fake, the ground 
is digged in the common way, raking the ſur- 
face as you go on, every eight or ten feet, 
ſtanding on the undug ground to perform the 
raking; and when the plat of ground is thus 
dig eq and raked, mark it out into four-feet- 
wide beds with moderate alleys between bed 
and bed; then having a large rake, turning 


4 


4 


the teeth upwards, and with the back thereof 


ſhove the earth evenly from off the ſurface of 
the bed, a quarter or half an inch to an inch or 
more deep, as may be required, into the op- 
poſite alley in a little ridge all the way along; 
this done, ſow the ſeed evenly all over the 
ſurface of the bed, then directly with the rake 
turned the right way, teeth downward, pro- 
ceed to draw the ridge of earth out of the al- 
ley over the ſeed, ſtriking the teeth of the rake 
ſmartly down on the farther ſide of the ridge 
of earth, and drawing it toward with a kind 
of jerk, make the earth ſpread evenly over the 
ſeed quite from one ſide of the bed to the 
other, - proceeding in that manner, drawing 
one ſtroke after another to the end of the bed; 
then proceed to the next in the ſame manner, 
and ſo continve bed and bed till all is finiſhed ; 


| 


| 


| molt in general in ſowing all ſorts of ſmall 


cover 


in beds, becauſe the 
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ſmooth, and clear off ſtones and 
on former occaſions. 


hard eds, as 
In ſome places this method is practiſed al- 
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a 


ſeeds, and by many preferred as a very eligi 
ble method of -broad-caſt ſowing, 2 4 to 


ture from the ſurface 


cover all the ſeeds evenly an equal depth; it, 
however, is not near ſo expeditious for large 
grounds as the common broad-caſt Sowing 
and raking in. 354-55 

However, thoſe. that are uſed to this me- 
thod of Sowing rid it off a great pace; ſome- 
times two or three hands being employed on 
the ſame work, one ſhoves the earth from off 
the bed, another follows immediately after 
with the ſowing, and this followed irectly 
by a third, draws the earth over the ſeed, and 
ſo proceed bed and be. 

But nearly the ſame method of ſowing is 


{alſo ſometimes performed with the rake and 


ſpade together, particularly when intended to 
ſow any larger ſeeds a 2 uſing tho 
rake to ſhove or rake the earth from off the 
bed, into the alleys; or if it cannot be conve- 
niently performed with the rake a proper 
depth, it is effected with the ſpade, trimming 
or paring the earth evenly off the ſurface, in- 
to the alleys ; then ſow the ſeeds all over the 
ſurface as before, and if they are of the larger 
berry, nut, or ſtone kind, or any other large ſeed, 
previous to covering them, preſs or pat them 


all evenly down into the earth, with the back 


of the ſpade ; and then, either with the rake 
or ſpade, ſpread the earth out of the alleys 
evenly over them; though if it is a deep co- 
vering, eſpecially if taken off with the ſpade, 
it 15 moſt eligible to uſe the ſame implement 
in returning it, being careful to ſpread it even- 
ly to cover the ſeeds all equally a proper depth, 
ſmoothing the ſurface with the rake. 8 
Another method ſometimes practiſed in 
Bedding-in Sowing any common large ſeeds 


is, the ground being laid out in beds unraked, 
the { 
rake ſtrike it a little into the earth, then with 

the ſpade pare the alley, and caſt the earth 

evenly over the bed, half an inch, or an inch 

or more deep, as may be required, and rake 
the ſurface even. 
ſignedly practiſed in wettiſh ground, at an ear- 
ly ſeaſon, when it does not readily admit of 
treading or taking. And by deepening the al- 
leys, and raiſing the beds, it 


$ is {own on the ſurface, and with the 


This is alſo ſometimes de- 


* 


drains the moiſ- 


The method of Bedding-in Sowing by G- | 


ng, as formerly mentioned, is ſometimes 


practiſed for ſeveral ſmall or light ſeeds of a 
more delicate nature, that require a very 


So in 


then with a light rake gently trim the ſurface 


3 


light covering of by WH when ſown. 


order 


- *e*- - 


from fourteen to fifteen inches long in the 


S'P A 
thera as ſhallow as poſſible, 


order to bury 
covering them in, by ſiſti 
them out of a wire or chip ſieve. Previous to 
Sowing ſuch Seed, the ſurface of the bed, &c. 
is raked fine; then cither ſhove 'the earth 
thinly off the ſurface of the bed with the back 
of the rake into the alley, making the ſur- 


face as ſmooth as poſſible, and then ſow the 
ſced, ſmooth it down lightly with the ſpade, 
and ſift the earth in the alley evenly over it, 
ſome very ſmall forts only juſt covered, not 
more than half a quarter or a quarter of an 
inch deep; or ſometimes the furtace being 
only raked as ſmooth as may be, without 
drawing off the earth as above, or ſometimes 
alſo lightly ſmoothed with the back of the 
ſpade, then ſow the ſeed, and let fome Jooſe 

ne earth from the alley, or ſome brought for 


the purpoſe, in a wheel-barrow, be ſifted thinly” 
over it, as juſt above-mentioned, 
SPADE. : 


A ſpade is the moſt uſeful garden imple- 
ment for digging, and preparing the foil for 
the reception of all ſorts of ſeeds and plants. | 

There are feveral ſorts and fizes of 
occaſionally uſed, though the common 

igging Spade is, in moſt almoſt com- 
monly uſed for all kinds of digging and Spade- 
work, which however, in many inſtances, 
cannot be ſo conveniently uſed as a middling 
or ſmall Spade; it is therefore eligible for 


© 


every —.— rden to be furniſhed with 
three different of Spades, to ſuit every 
department of gardening the more commo- 


diouſly, ſuch as the common large digging 
Spagf, for all common digging and Spade- 
work as above obſerved, and a middling, and 
a ſmall Spade for LE particular narrow 


compartments, and between ſmall 
plants cloſely placed in and borders, &c. 
5 in many other occaſions.— See each as be- 
. 
Common digging Spade, &c.— This is de- 
__ for all common digging, and trenching 


of ground, and all kinds of ſtrong Spade- 
work; ſo is of the largeſt ſize, being generally 


plate, and nine broad, narrowing gradu- 
ally half an inch, or an inch leſs at the bot- 
tom. Though in fome of the kitchen gar- 
dens about London, where the ground 1 4 
and deep, they uſe ſpades full frfteen i 

long in the plate ; however, for the general 
part, a Spade of fourteen inches by eight or nine 
wide, es the moſt handy {12e for. 1 
mon digging in every diſtrict of gardening: 
but as they are made of different pov 0 
twelve or founcen to ſixteen. inches long in 


fine earth over 


SPA 


himſelf 2 to the and nature of 
his ſoil, and method of working. 

Middling Spade.—Being as to ſize about a 
foot long in the plate, and ſeven or eight 
inches broad; which will owe york uſeful in 
light work, and in digging any compart- 
ments, and between rows of ſmall plants; al- 
ſo in flower beds, and borders; likewiſe in 
ſtirring, and freſh earthing the ſurface of 
beds occaſi between cloſe-placed plants 
of long ſtanding ; planting and tranſplanting 
— both in the ground, and in pots, 
and for many other ſorts of light Spade-work. 

Small The fize eight or nine inches 
long in the plate, and five wide, and is con- 
venient in pointing up or flight digging, and. 
in freſh looſening the ſurface between cloſe- 
placed ſmall plants, in beds and borders, &c. 
where none of the two former Spades can be 
readily introduced; likewiſe is uſeful in plant- 
ing and potting many forts of {mall plants, tak 
ing up ſmall roots, and other light purpoſes. 
occationally. 

Proper garden Spades have the plate wholly 
of iron, not above a quarter of an 1 N | 
upward, growing gradually thinner the 
middle — the . or haudle being 
generally of ath, about two feet long, and an 
Fich and half chick, with a firm open h 
at top, formed out of the ſolid wood, juſt big 
enough to admit of taking ready hold, one 
hand at top, and the other below. 
| Small Narrow Spade.—Having the plate 
about ſeven inches long, by three and a 
half or four wide; and is very uſeful in ſmall 
compartments of beds, borders, &c. contain- 
ing ſome particular cloſe- placed, ſmall plants 

flowers, and others, both in occaſionally 
flightly digging, or looſening the earth be- 
tween them with greater care and effect, than 
a larger ſiaed ſpade ; alſo fometimes in ſimilar 
| compartments in occalionally trimming round 
the bottom part of ſome ſtraggling fibrous- 
rooted plants ; and is often uſeful in taking u 
and tranſplanting ſmall plants, and taking off | 
root off-fets and flips, in particular forts, in 
which a larger Spade would not be ſo com- 
modiouſſy handy 

Semicircular, or ſcooped Spade. Beſides 
the ſorts of ſpades abovementioned, there is 
alſo another fort, of a ſmalliſh frze, havi 
the plate made ſemicircular like a ſc 

arden-trowel, and is very uſeſul in taking up 
{mall plants with balls of earth, to preſerve the 
ball more firmly about. the roots. | 

All the ſorts of Spades are fold by moſt of 
the nurſery and ſeedſmen, and by the iron- 
mongers ; the prices being according to the 


the plate, as aforcſaid, ſo every one may * 


_ from five ſhiilings to half a crown; ſo 
8 : that 


— — 


SPA 


that the whole 
trifling. | 

SPADICEUS Ves, (from padix) a flower, 
or an aggregate of flowers, produced on that 
particular receptacle called a /padix, which is 
protruded from a ſort of calyx called a /patha 
or ſheath, as in Narciſſus, Amaryllis, ſnow- 
drop, &c, See Spapix, SPATHA, and Stra- 
THACE. 

Many of the bulbous and tuberous rooted 
tribe, produce Spadiceous Flowers, the prin- 
cipal of which are, Amaryllis, or lily daf- 
fodil, Guernſey lily, &c. Allium, garlick, 
onion, leek, &c.—Crocus, all the varieties. 
—Colthicum, meadow ſaffron. — Narciſſus, daf- 
fodil ; jonquils, &c.—Galanthus, ſnow-drop. 
—Leucyum, greater ſnow-drop. — Arun, 
wake-robin, &c. Calla, Æthiopian Arum. 
—Orchis, fool- ſtones, & c. Satyr ium, bee- 
flower. Ophrys, twy- blade. — Dracontium, 
dragon- plant. Hezmanthus, blood- flower. 
Crinum, Aſphodel lily. — Pancratium, ſea-daf- 
fodil, &c. all of which are perennials, ſend- 
ing up ſtalks annually, terminated at top by 
that kind of calyx denominated a patha, in- 
cloſing a /padix of flowers, and after obtain- 
ing a certain growth, the ſpatha or ſheath 
burſts open, and protrudes the ſpadix, ſupport- 
ing ſometimes but one or few flowers, a 
fometimes many. See SPADIX. 

Many of the above plants are ſomewhat of 
the hliaceous tribe, or nearly allied thereto in 
their habit and ſtructure; diſtinguiſhed how- 
ever, from others of the liliaceous tribe of 
plants by their ſpatha, out of which, the ſpadix 
of flowers is protruded; the other liliaceous 
kinds, having no ſpatha or any other ſort of 
calyx'; ſuch as the White, and Orange Lily, 
Martagons, Crown-imperial, Tulip, Tube. 
role; &c. 

SPADIX. 

The partieular receptacle and ped 
2 or ſpathaceous flowers above de- 


ibed, being protruded out of that kind of 


calyx, called a /patha ; and ſuſtains from one 
to many flowers, as in Narciſſus, &c. dee 
SPATHA. 


The Spadix was originally applied to palms 


only, but it is now extended to all recepta- 
cles and pedicles of flowers, whether fin le 
of aggregate, that have a ſpatha or ſheath for 
their calyx ; which kind of calyx being in form 
of a ſheath or ſcabbard, burſts lengthways 
and protrudes the Spadix. See SPATHA. 

SPARTIUM, Broom. 

Conſiſts of ſhrubby flexible plants, of the 
deciduous and evergreen tribe, both hardy and 
tender, for div ing the pleaſure-ground, 
and green-houſe collections; all of upright 


moderate growth, with long ruſh-like ſhoots, | 


price bf a ſet of ſpades is but 


nd | of them being v 


icles of 


SPA. 
thinly” n 


ceous flowers. 0] 

_ Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 
Charatters.) Calyx is monophyllous, 

tubulous, heart-ſhaped, with a ſhort margin, 


pilionaceous, with five petals, conſiſting of a 
large obcordated, wholly. reflected vexillum, 


ard, annexed to the filaments, and a dipeta- 
lous, oblong, hairy carina, ſituated below the 
wings. STAMINA, ten unequal, diadelphous 
filaments, with oblong antherz. PisTru.- 
LUM, an oblong hairy germen, awl-ſhaped, 
ning ſtyle, —"— an oblong hairy ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a long, cylindric, obtuſe, bi- 
eee unilocular pod, containing roundiſh 


There are many ſpecies in this genus, all 
of ſhrubby 8 the firſt of which grows 
wild abundantly in England, &c. all the 
others are exotics, -chiefly from Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and other fouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and the Levant; about fix” or ſeven 
ſpecies are retained in our gardens as flower- 
ing-ſhrubs, for variety — ornament in the 
ſhrubbery and green-houſe collection. Some 
hardy, others fomewhar 


tender, requiring 


ſevere winters. 
Hardy Kinds. 
About three or four ſpecies are hardier than 
the reſt, and ſucceed in the open ground in all 
weathers the year round; the firſt of which is 
our common Engliſh Broom, and the others 
are originally from abroad, the countries a- 
bove- mentioned. at 
1. SPARTIUM ſcoparium. 
{Swe "F Beſom Broom)—or 


i Broom. iſes with a ſhrubby flexible 
em, and numerous, angular, ſmooth, green, 
flexible branches, five or ſix feet high; ter- 
nate and ſingle leaves; and numerous bright- 
ellow flowers all along the ſides of the young 
8 in May and June, ſucceeded by 
plenty of ripe ſeed in Autumn. | 
This plant grows wild in ſterile grounds 
in England, and moſt parts of Europe, and 
not very commonly admitted into gardens, 
only in ſome extenſive ſhrubberies, for the 
variety of its ſingular growth, and conſpicu- 
ous bloom of flowers. In the country it be- 
ing made into beſoms, thence denominated 
Brooms ; hence the name Spartium ſcoparium, 


Sweeping Broom. 


2. SPARTIUM TFuncenum. F 
Rufhy Spartium, or Common Yellow Spanr:/ 


room.] Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, and cylin- 


dric, oppoſite, flexible,ruſh-like,green branches 
| J © 


eight, 


elter of a green-houſe in 


garniſhed with trifoliate; and ſingle 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and numerous papiliona- 


having five ſmall denticles. CoroLLA is pa- 


two oblong-oval wings thorter than the ſtand... 


Common Eng- 


n 


eight ot ten feet high; ſmall lanceolate lea ves; 


having the folioles ſpreading round the ſtalks 
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and the tops of the branches floriferous, being 
terminated by looſe ſpikes of large yellow flow- 
ers, from July till September, ſucceeded by 
plenty of ſeeds in autumn. | . 

Fariety.] Double-flowered Spaniſh Broom ; 
producing large full double-flowers, but no 
ſeed. 


Z. SPARTIUM radiatum. 

Starry Italian Breom.] Grows two or three 
feet high, with numerous angular oppoſite 
branches all around, aſſuming a buſhy growth; 
ternate, linear, cloſe- ſitting, oppoſite leaves, 


in a radius; and cluſters of yellow flowers at 
the ends of the branches, appearing in June 
and July. #6) 

Ot the above three ſpecies, the two latter 
are the moſt commonly cultivated, having 
been long refidents of our ſhubberies: all three, 
however, ſucceed any where, producing a- 
bundance of flowers and feed annually ; and 
from the ſcattered, or ſelt- ſown ſeeds, many 
young _— often riſe without care, the fol- 
owing ſpring. | 

n Tenderer Kinds. 

The following ſorts being rather of a more 
tender nature, eſpecially while young, are 
often potted, and treated as green-houſe plants; 
yet they moſtly ſtand our 1 ſharp 
winters, tolerably in the full ground; it is, 
however, proper to pot ſome for ſhelter in 
winter, and plant ſome in the full ground in a 
warm fituation, to take their chance. 

4. SPARTIUM mons/permum. 

Single-ſeeded, White Spaniſh Broom..] Grows 
fix or eight feet high, with numerous angular, 
ruſh-ſhaped, filvery branches; ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves ; and lateral cluſters of nume- 
rous white flowers along the fides of the 
branches, in July and Auguſt ; fucceeded by 
pods containing a fingle feed only. ; 

Faricty.] Wich yellow flowers. 2 

This ſpecies being moderately bardy, 1 
very commonly planted in the open ſhrub- 
beries, as an ornamental floweriug ſhrub; it 
is however proper to retain ſome allo in pots, 
eſpecially whiile Youngs to have occalional 
ſhelter from ſevere froſt. 

5. SPARTIUM /pino/um. 


Seinsus Italian Maritime Bream, er Prickly 


Cytiſus.] Grows five or tix feet wg, with 
angular ſlender branches, armed wi 


bright-ycllow flowers at the. ends of the 
branches, in June and July, 
6. SPARTIUM Scerpius. 


ſpines ; 
ternate, thinly placed leaves, and cluſters of 
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ſpreading ſpinous branches, oval leaves, aud 
largiſh yellow flowers, in July and Auguſt.. 
7. SPARTIUM aengulatum. 

Angulated Eaftern Broom.] Grows ſix or 
eight feet high, with numerous ſexangular 
branches, garniſhed with fingle and ternate 
leaves; as the tops of the- branches florifer- 
ous, being terminated by loofe ſpikes of pale- 
yellow flowers, appearing in July. | 

8. SPARTIUM /pherocarpum. — Spherical- 
fruited Spaniſh Broom. 

9. SPARTIUM complicatum— Complicated. 
Montpelier Broom. 

All the above ſpecies of Spartium riſe with. 
ſhrubby durable flems and branches, moſtly 
of a flexible nature, the branches in particular 
being very flender and pliable, producing my 
ruſhy green ſhoots, generally, however, aſ- 
ſuming an erect growth ; the leaves generally 
ſmall, and thinly placed, and the flowers mo- 
derately large and conſpicuous, all of the pa- 
pilionaceous or butterfly kind, with five petals, 
as in the Charedters, and moſtly of à ſtrong 
agreeable odour ; ſucceeded by long cylindri- 
cal leguminous ſeed- ripening in autumn: 
e of the foreign forts do nat always. 
ripen plentifully in England, but are obtained 
in abundance from Spain, Portugal, and 
countries adjacent. endo bt me 
They all grow naturally in moſt of the 
ſouthern. parts of Europe ; and the firſt ſort, 
Spartium ſcoparium, alſo in great abundance 
in this country, in barren uncultivated lands, 
often proving a mott troubleſome plant to ex- 
tirpate in grounds intended for cultivation. 

As to the merit of all theſe ſhrubs, in gar- 
dening they may be all employed as flowering 
ſhrubs, or furniture to embelliſh the ſhrub- 
bery compartments; the Common Spaniſh 
Broom, Radiated, and Monoſpermous kinds, 
&c. particularly, are the moſt common forts 
in the Engliſh gardens; and the Spartium /co- 
parium is alſo often thinly interſperſed in ex- 
tenſive ſhrubberies, to increaſe. the variety: 
but all the ſpecies, both hardy. and tenderer 
kinds, may be exhibited in the ſhrubbery plan- 
tations; being careful, however, to ſtation the 
tenderer ſorts in the warmeſt fituations; to 
take their chance of all weathers the year round, 
in common with the hardieſt kinds. 

It is, however, alſo proper to have ſome of 
the tenderer kinds always in pots, to be [teat= 
ed as green-houſe exotics, for the greater cer- 
tainty of preſerving the ſpecies, in caſe the 
others in the ſhrubbery ould ſuffer by the 
ay of rigorous winters, 

Moſt of theſe plants having long naked or 


Spreading Prickly Spaniſh Broom.) Hath 
oY 


thinly fibrated roots, often inclining to run 
| down 
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down with a long tap-root, ſhould generally 
be planted where they are finally to remain 
while young, as they do not ſucceed well, if 
removed when large and old. 

All the forts may be planted for their dif- 
ferent purpoſes, either in autumn, any time 
in October or November in open Ger or 
in the ſpring, in February, March, or be- 
ginning of April, and may be planted in any 
common ſoil of a garden, will continue in 
growth many years, and flower abundantly 
every ſummer and autumn, in their reſpective 
ſeaſon very conſpicuouſly and ornamentally : 
and as to culture, thoſe in the ſhrubbery re- 

uire only what is neceſſary for the other 
rubs in aſſemblage, keeping clear from 
weeds in ſummer, digging between them every 
winter or ſpring, at the ſame time pruning 
any diſorderly growths, and caſual decayed 


ſhoots, &c. an 


plants. 

They are raiſed in abundance in all the 
public nurſeries for ſale. 

Method of Propagation, &c. 

They are all propagated by ſeed in the full 

ound, ſown in the ſpring of the year; and 
the double · bloſſomed varieties, &c. by layers 
and cuttings. 

Some of the ſorts ripen plenty of ſeeds in 
this country, but that of all the ſorts is pro- 
cured in abundance by the nurſery and ſeed[- 
men for ſale; which ſhould be ſown in the 
beginning of April, in four-feet-wide beds of 
common earth, either in drills near an inch 
deep, or bedded in that depth; they will ſoon 
germinate, and the plants riſe freely in a ſhort 
time, giving occaſional waterin and weed- 
ing all ſummer; and in winter, 1t 1s eligible 
ro hoop the beds of the tenderer ſorts, in or- 
der to be matted in froſty weather ; and in the 
ſpring following, it is adviſable to prick out the 
whole in nurſery rows, it being proper to re- 
move them out of the ſeed- beds, when but one 
year old, on account of their tap- root aforeſaid, 
which ſhould now be ſhortened ; then planr 
them in rows two feet aſunder, and one foot 
apart in each row; here to remain two or 
three years, or till advanced to two or three 
feet growth, then tranſplanted finally into the 
ſbrubbery ; planting alſo ſome of the ſeedlings 
of the tenderer kinds, immediately from the 
ſeed-bed into pots, and placed in the green- 
houſe in winter. 

bſerve however, in raiſing the tenderer 
forts, that, for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, 
it will alſo be proper to ſow ſome in pots, 


the tenderer kinds in pots, | 
have the occaſional culture of green-houſe | 
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where the plants will come up freely, being 
careful to remove them under a garden-frame, 
or green-houſe in winter, to have ſhelter till 
ſpring, then pot the ſeedlings off ſeparately as 
above, in order to be managed as hardy green- 
houſe plants; and in a year or two, having 
acquired ſtrength, ſome of them may be 
turned out into the full ground, and ſome re- 
tained in pots, placed among the green-houſe 
exotics. | | 

5 Layers and Cuttings.— The double 
bloſ omed Spamiſh Broom, and the other va- 
rieties, not continuing the ſame from ſeed, 
muſt be propagated by layers or cuttings, to 
preſerve the ſorts with certainty. Make the 
layers in autumn or ſpring, 7 plant the cut- 
tings in ſpring or ſummer, ſome in the full 
ground, others in pots, and plunged in a hot- 
bed to forward their rooting. 

SPATHA, a Sheath: : 

Being the common calyx of the ſpadiceous- 
flowers; and which, being in.form of a 
ſheath or ſcabbard, burſts open on one ſide, 
. N from bottom to top, and pro- 
trudes the * a ſort of receptacle and 
pedicles ſuſtaining the flowers, conſiſting 
ſometimes of but one, and ſometimes of 
many florets. See SPADICEUS Hes, and 
redn, e 25 

Examples of the Spathaceous plants are 
Narciſſus, Amaryllis, Galanthus, and Crecus, 
&c. See SPADICEUS Flas. | 

The Spatha always terminates the main 
flower-ſtalk, is moſtly of an oblong form, and 
ſometimes globular, as an onion and leek, 
&c. cloſely incloſing the /padix, till the flo w- 
ers acquire maturity enough to burſt it open, 
and conſiſts either of one piece, as in the 
greater number of ſpathaceous plants; of two, 
as in ſome few ſorts ; or of a number of ſcales 
placed imbricatim, as in the plantain- tree. 

SPATHACEZ. Plante, (from /patha, a 
ſheath.) —Spathaceous plants, ſuch whoſe 
flowers are protruded from a /patha or ſheath. 
See SPATHA. | 

SPATHELIA. {Spathelia.} 

One ſpecies, a ſhrubby exotic from the 
| Weſt Indies, retained in ſome of our {tove- 
collections, riſing with a high ſtem, garmih- 
ed with pinnated leaves, and racemes of flow- 
ers; having five-leaved cups, five petals, five 
ſtamina and three ſtyles, ſucceeded by trilocular 
capſules, with three ſeeds {ingly in each cell. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Tigynia. 

The ſpecies is, 

SPATHEL1A /implex. 

Simple-ſialked Jamaica Spathelia.] The 


plunging them in a ſhady border all ſummer 2 


ſtem tingle; with frondoſe pinnated, tuſted 
leaves zo 


- 
„ „% 


„ 


in the ſtove; is propagated by ſeeds, layers, cut- 


white ſtrings, productive of numerous minute 
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leaves; and with flower-racemes moſt imple, 


looſe and terminal, 
This plant muſt be kept in pots and ſtationed 


tings, &c. in pots plunged in a bark bed. 

PAWN, a progeny or l 

In gardening, is oſten applied to ſuch ſmall 
off-ſets, ſuckers, and ſprouts that rife nume- 
rouſly from the roots, &c. of certain plants, 
ſerving for the * of propagation. 

Therefore this ſmall Spawn, or off- ſpring 
of vegetables, may be conſidered as parts ſi- 
milar to the whole plant, as that being ſepa- 
rated from the parent vegetable, and planted, 
they readily grow, and commence proper 
plants, and thereby renew or propagate their 
reſpective ſpecies with great facility and abun- 
dance. 


But Spawn among gardeners, in the gene- 
ral acceptation, is more peculiarly applied to 
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ter; thus the moderate heat and peculiar 408 


lity of the dung, ſets the Spawn a working, ſo 
as often to produce plenty of muſhrooms in 
{ix or eight weeks: and the ſame bed fre- 

uently continues furniſhing a ſupply five or 
ix months, or longer; but new beds muſt be 
made every year, or probably two or three 
times in that period, whereby to furniſh a 
conſtant ſucceſhon of muſhrooms. See Aca- 
RICUS. 

Thus, through the effects of the peculiar 
warmth and quality of horſe ſtable-dung, con- 
fiſting of the moilt litter, and plenty of the 
ſhort ſtuff together, formed into a hot-bed as 
above, the muſhroom Spawn increaſes, fur- 
niſhing both muſhrooms, and ſometimes a ſup- 
ply of young Spawn for future beds: likewiſe 
any common horſe-dung hot-beds, _ horſe- 
„ &c. moderately rotted, are often 


the progeny of muſhrooms, being an off- | Spawn naturally; probably from ſome fine 
ſpring from the root of thoſe fungi, conũſting  ſpawny matter, or the muſhroom ſeed having” 


of nunute white parts, ſhooting and running 
in the earth or _ ſmall white, thready 
fibres, aſſuming appearance of flender 


white knobs, appearing at firſt the ſize of ſmall 


pin-heads, the whole ſmelling ſtrong of the | by 


muſhroom ; and thoſe little. knobs being in- 
fant plants, they gradually increaſe in ſize 
to proper muſhrooms, which are quick of 
wth, and of very ſhort duration ; but the 
— 66 Spawn running in the earth, &c. fur- 
niibes a plentiful ſupply of muſhrooms from 
the bottom in regular ſucceſſion, for a conſi- 
derable time, ſometimes for ſeveral months. 


So that muſhrooms propagate in great | 


abundance by this Spawn detached from the 
root, and is the only method of propagation 
yet diſcovered, for railing them by the pro- 
greſs of horticulture: for the lumps of ſpawny 
earth or dung being planted in a fort of hot- 
bed of horfe-dung, the ſpawn ſoon vegetates, 
and increaſes confiderably, furniſhing muſh- 
rooms in a ſhort time fit to gather; theſe hot- 
beds in which we depoſit the muſhroom 
Spawn, being always made with new horſe- 


dung from ſtables, previouſly fermented | 


in a heap, to evaporate the firſt violent heat, 
then formed in a long narrow ridge from three 
to four feet wide and three feet and a half 
high, like the roof of an houſe to ſhoot off 
the wet ; and having remained expoſed to the 
weather two or three weeks or more, till the 
great heat abates, the lumps of Spawn are 
pianted all over every part of the bed at little 
diſtances, juſt within the ſurface ; and the bed 


| 


accidentally mixed in the dung or earth, &c. 
And thus the Spawn produced by either of 
theſe effects, is the only certain reſource yet 
known for propagating that ſpecies by art, no 
ſeed having as yet been ſufficiently diſcovered, 
which we can raiſe this plant; but the 
Spawn from the root, being as it were living 


fœtuſſes or infant plants, which renew then 


ſpecies as certainly as ſeed. 

However, beſides this Spawn or off-ſpring 
of the root, the naturaliſts in botany are 
agreed that muſhrooms have alſo rative 
organs, and produce flowers and ſeed like other 
plants, and naturally propagate themſelves 
alſo by ſeed, as well as by Spawn ; but 
from the exceeding minuteneſs both of the 
gm organs and ſeed, and their great ob- 
curity, or concealed fituation, they yet re- 
main inviſible ; though it is ſu K. 8 ey are 
contained in the lamellæ or gills of the muſh- 
room, and which, when. full-grown, dif- 
charges the ſeed upon the adjacent ground, 
and thence probably ſome is diſſeminated by 
the winds, &c. to other diſtant ſoils and ſitu- 
ations adapted to their growth ; and penetrat- 
ing into the earth, grow and became muſh- 
rooms, the roots of which multiply and fur. 
niſh proper Spawn alſo for the work of propa- 
gation, | 

But it was long the opinion of many, that 
muſhrooms never poſſeſſed the power of pro- 
pagation-at all, but ſuppoſed to owe their ex- 


iſtence to the putrefaction of earth, dung, &, 


which doctrine, however, is now ſufficiently 
refuted. 


is then earthed all over an inch or two thick, For 1 _ proper plants, they, 
* 


and cloſely covered a foot thick, with dry lit- 


either by Spawn or ſced, or both, propa te 


emſelves 


productive of a great deal of good muſhroom. - 
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tern ſelves like other bles; and it is pro- 
bably from the diſſemination of the ſeed, to 
iar ſoils and ſituations, that we often find 
muſhroom Spawn and muſhrooms grow - 
ing in obſcure ee 
Spawn, however, in particular, it is 
obvious that muſhrooms propagate themſelves 
plentifully, and by which, with proper garden 
culture, wecan raiſe abundance of muſhrooms 
at pleaſure. 
herefore the muſhroom cultivators always 
furniſh themſelves with a ſufficient quantity 
of freſh Spawn, for every new bed, procur- 
ing it all times of the year, but more plenti- 
fully cowards the end of ſummer, and in au- 
tumn, from the places of its growth, ſuch as 
old muſhiroom- beds; any old horſe-dung hot- 
beds, and horſe-dunghills, that are moderately 
ors and remained undiſturbed feveral months; 
o ſomenmes in old compoſt heaps, conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of horſe-dung ; in all of which the 
ſpawny ſubſtance diſcovers itſelf in dry lumps 
of dung and earth, which lumps ſhould be 
taken up entire, as hereafter noticed; like- 
wiſe in ſtable - yards, where any quantity 


horſe-dung has lain dry and undiſturbed any 
coals time, lumps of Spawn are often 
obtained. It is alſo found in fine perfection 


in the horſe rides belonging to great inns, 
hvery ſtables and horſe-dealers, ſuch as about 
London, &c. which rides being places to ex- 
erciſe the horſes under cover to ſhelter them 
from wet, and the ground ſpread thick with 
the ſhort dung from the ſtables for — 
to tread on more lightly, being generally per- 
mitted to remain lms Bree 26 time with- 
out cleaning out, and being always dry, upon 
examining towards the fides next the wall, 1s 
frequently found moſt excellent muſhroom- 
Spawn in large cakes ; likewiſe in horſe- mill 
tracks, where horſes are conſtantly employed 
in working mills, engines, and. other large 
machi and ny dunging, &c. in the 
tracts, it being occaſionally ſwept up towards 
the tides, and the bottom ſometimes permitted 
to lie ſame conſiderable thickneſs a long time, 
upon turning it up, are frequently found fine 
lumps of ſtrong Spawn: alſo in kitchen gar- 
dens, where any piece of ground having been 
dunged in the ſpring, with new or but mode- 
rately-rotted ſtable-dung,. or old 
dung, &c. probably having embryo Spawn 
already formed therein, and which dungs hap- 

ing to be but * ac digged in, or covered 
but a moderate depth with earth, ſometimes is 
productive of «cluſters of muſhrooms in patches, 
towards autumn in dry ſeaſons, and in which 
places we often find lumps of very good Spawn: 
in all.the above places Spawa is met with 


of | 
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| occaſionally at all times of the year, but more 
certain and plentiful towards the end of ſum- 
mer, and in autumn, before periſhed by the 
wet and cold in winter ; being found in dry 
lumps, and cakes of and earth, appear- 
ing, as before ſaid, white and ſtringy, ſmell- 
ing ſtrong of the muſhroom, 


And ſometimes muſhroom Spawn is 
duced naturally all over the ſurface of an old 


4 cucumber, or melon. hot-bed, both in the 


dung and earth, in autumn or winter, where 
the frame and lights have been continued over 
the bed; and I have ſometimes obſerved, that 
where the earth of the bed was of a loamy 
nature, the Spawn has been remarkably fine 
_ ets. Far in this kind of earth, of a 
moderately-light quality, the Spawn is - 
rally e fabltaial, 3 
productive; ſo as ſometimes in old beds as 
above, in which Spawn is diſcovered, the 
frames and glaſſes remaining, and the ſurface 
of the bed covered thickly with dry ftraw, 
litter, or hay, under the glafſes, have pro- 
duced a full crop of muſhrooms towards the 
ſpring, large, thick of fleſh, and of a peculiar 
firm texture, and rich flavour. See AGart- 
ous. : 
But muſhroom Spawn. is alſo obtained in 
| meadows and paſtures towards the end of ſum- 
mer, and in autumn, before the rain aud cold 
commences; the months of Auguſt and Sep- 
tember being generally the proper ſeaſon when 


the muſhrooms riſe naturally, ſerving, as a 
direction to the place to find the Spawn; 
then carefully opening the ground, the Spawn 


will appear in the earth as above, which may 
be digged up in lumps, and carried home in 
baſkets for uſe ; this field Spawn however, 
cannot always be ſo readily obtained in any 
| confiderable quantity; and as it is found only 
in paſture grounds, it may be very inconve-- 
nient to break up, and ipoil. the ſward in. 
ſearch of it; beſides, many poiſonous ſorts of 
fungi grow in the fields, alſo from Spawn; 
ve ought to be cautious when. we are gather- 
ing Spawn for muſhroom beds. | 
From the above hints of the places of 
- growth. of muſhroom Spawn, we may readily 

ks where to obtain it m ſufficient quan-- 
tity for. the purpoſe of ſpawning muſbroom. 

$ 


— 


* 


dry hot-bed | beds. t 
- JL - Bur after all, garden. or bed Spawn pro- 


* duced in any horſe-dung beds, heaps or lays 
of horſe-dung, &c. before-mentioned, is pre- 
ferable to the field Spawn. for garden culture, 
it generally producing much. thicker, more 


i fleſhy, and firmer muſhrooms, of a. richer- 
| flavour. 


Therefore, it is incumbent on us to 
1 


pre- 
ſerve 


* 
i 
* 


of all others is the moſt remarkable for pro- 
in the dung-heap, without any addition of 


ot horſe-dung, both in hot-beds and in com 
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SPA 
ſcrve all the lumps of young freſh Spawn, 


ſ:ch as we occaſionally meet with in any old 
dang hot-beds, dunghills, &c. laying the 
lumps up in the dry till wanted; rejecting, 
however, any very old worn-out Spawn, as 
far as it can be diſtinguithed; and the virgin 
Spaven, or ſuch that has not been in prcduc- 
tion, generally yields the fineſt muſhrooms ; for 
ſometimes, even the young off-ſpring Spawn 
of ſuch that have been long worked from bed 
to bed, is apt to degenerate, there being often 
a very material difference in the goodneſs of 
Spawn; that which is freſh and full of heart, 
will often produce abundance of fine muſh- 
rooms for ſeveral months in the fame bed; 
but ſuch that is worn out or degenerated, 
ſend up only a flaſh of trifling little heads at 
frft, of no ſubſtance, and probably never 
produce any more to fignity. 

There is alſo a fruitful and barren fort of 
muthroom Spawn : the former is diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſubſtance of the fibry or ſtringy white 
ſhoots, &c. and muſhroom-like ſmell, as be- 
fore obſerved; but in the baſe fort, the thready 
fibres are conſiderably more abundant, tine, 
and dow ny, often appearing like a fine white 
down, and being of no ſubſtance, produce 
only a flaſh of ſmall white fung: deſtitute of 
the fleſhy part, and which by the muſhroom 
men is commonly called white-cup ; and by 
not perfectly diſtinguiſhing it, many have been 
diſappointed in their crop. 

It is obſervable that horſe or ſtable-dung 


moting muihroom Spawn, even often alone 


earth, though having a ſmall portion of an 
earthy ſubſtance, it may probably have the 
greater effeft ; for new horſe-dung conſiſting 
of the wet litter, and the ſhort ſtuff together 
from the ſtables, but the more ſhort the better, 
and being collected in any conſiderable quan- 
tity, either in any common hot-beds, or re- 
maining in the dung-heap a conſiderable time, 
it often becomes of a certain agreeable tem- 
perament, peculiar to the growth of muſh- 
rooms, eſpecially if it does not burn in its col- 
lected ſtate, by the firſt violent heat; and that 
atier remaining from winter or ſpring, until 
autumn or ſpring following, it frequently 
furniſhes lumps of excellent Spawn. 

. Methods ate Jometimes practiſed to obtain 
Spawn mare abundantly by art, by the effects 


poſt heaps; fornctimes iu the former cafe, by 
planting ſmall pieces of Spawn, or ſpawny 
earth along the top edge of the later cucum- 
ber hot-beds in ſummer, or in the ſides of any 


borſe-Cung heaps, having a little warmth re- 


| 
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raining; ſo that the moderate heat of the 
dung in the bed or heap, ſets the Spawn a- 
running, as ſometimes both to produce a few 
muthrooms in autumn, and increaſe conſider- 
ably for future uſe in ſpawning proper muth- 
room beds. And in the fecond cafe, it is per- 
formed by a compoſt of dung and loamy earth 
together; procuring in ſpring, or early in ſum- 
mer, a quantity of freſh horſe-dung, conſiſt- 
ing of plenty of ſhort ſtuff, and a due propor- 
tion of 2 together ; and caſting the wht ig 
a heap to ferment a fortnight or a month, that 
the rank burning vapour may paſs away; then 
having fome loamy earth, or other good ſub- 
ſtantial mould, or any ſpawny ſoil from old 
beds, form the dung into a long narrow ridge, 
mixing ſome of the earth 2 towards 
the outſide, and in a fortnight or three weeks, 
the heat becoming quite moderate, cover the 
whole with a dry long litter to defend it from 
the wet, permitting the whole to remain ſome - 
conſiderable time; and thus probably ſome 

enerating ſubſtance of muſhrooms, either 
— or ſeed, or both, having by ſome 
means previouſly, and accidentally introduced 
itſelf in the compoſt, which by its certain 
warmth and quality promotes its vegetation, 
and increaſe, as ſometimes in three or four 
months to furniſh a good quantity of eligible 
Spawn. 

Obſerve, in collecting the muſhroom Spawn 
found occaſionally in all the afore-mentioned 
places of growth, the lumps of dung and earth, 
in which it appears, ſhould be taken up as en- 
tire as poſſible in a baſket, and carried into 
ſome dry ſhed or other apartment, there de- 


y | poſited till wanted; or may plant it directly if 


the bed is ready, otherwiſe lay it up cloſe in 
ſome dry apartment, or put it up in hampers, 
covering the whole thickly with dry litter or 
garden-mats: and here it may remain till 
wanted, for the purpoſe. of ſpawning muſh- 
room beds, as it will retain its vegetating 
property ſeveral months; and the drier it 18 
kept in moderation, the better it will improve 
in its vegetable faculty, and take more treely 
with the bed when planted. 
About London good muſhroom Spawn is 
a valuable article among the kitchen garden- 
ers, who raiſe great quantities of — — 
tor the markets, and in conſequence thereof, 
ſome of their labourers make it their buſineſs, 
at certain times of the year, but more parti- 
cularly in autumn, to go about to different 
places collecting it, which generally pays 
them well for x Me trouble, as they find a 
my ſale for it, from three or four to ſive or 
ix ſhillings per buſhel. ety 
Whoſoever.may-have-occaſfion to purchaſe 
Spawn 
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Spa ven from the environs af London, will meet 
with it moſt readily in the Neat-houſe gardens 
near Chelſea ; alſo in the neighbourhood of 
Lambeth, Batterſca, Hammerſmith, &c. or 
by application in Covent-garden, Spitalfields, 
or Newgate Market, on a market day morn- 
ing, to the gardeners who attend there with 
their wr 96 « goods for ſale; and allo at 
moſt of the principal nurſeries. 
It may be packed up in hampers, and ſent 
to any diſtance, either by land or water-car- 
Tia 


. — 


or further particulars n Spawn, 
and che general directions for the different 
methods of making, Spawuing, and whole 
management of muſhroom beds, fee the ar- 
ticle . . 
-+SRECLE>... -- Ls teen bl 
The ſpecies of plants, being the individual 
plants of a genus or family of vegetables, 
conſiſting of one or two to numerous ſpecies, 
in different genera. ar” ws 
The Species of a genus are an aſſemblage 
of plants, which ' reſemble each other in the 
moſt eſſential parts; that is, the characteriſti- 
cal mark of diſtinction of a genus mult run 
through all the Species of the ſame fanuly in- 
variably, in the principal characters that con- 
ſtitute the ſaid genus, which is always found- 
ed on the fructificatian, i. e. the different 
parts of the flower and fruit, &e. ſo as the 
reſpective Species of any particular genus are 
thereby diſtinguiſhed: from thoſe of all other 
genera; and therefore the Species of a genus 
may in a manner be compared to the relations 
of a family, which all bear the ſame ſurname, 
2 every individual is diſtinguiſhed by a 


particular ſpecific name; for ſo it is with the fg 


Species or plants of a genus, all having the 
ſame generical name prefixed to that of the 
ine. 
ken it may be obſerved, that Species of 
the ſame genus often differ very materially in 
the appearance of their general habit, nature, 
and dimenſions of growth; as ſometimes in 
the ſame genus are comprehended both tiees, 
ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, which, al- 
though thus ultimately different in the general 
appearance, are found to poſſeſs invariably cer- 
tain generical relations in their eſſential parts 


in the charaQeriſtic diſtinctions, ſuch as 


choſe of che flower and fruit; and thus all 
thoſe of the ſame genus are arranged under 
one denomination, termed the generic name. 

The Species of a genus ſomenmes conſiſt of 
only one or two, and in ſome many or nu- 
merous- different ſorts, although. it is in but 
very few inſtances that a genus conblis of 
only one Species, ſuch, as jn Superb-lily, 
Flowering-ruth, Tamarind, 
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ney ſuckle, Hop, &e. but more generally moſt 

| genera are compoſed of a greater number, ſome 
of many Species, as in Aſter, Campanula, Sun- 
flower, Geranium, Saxifrage, Oak Tree, Ath, 
Willow, Honeyſuckle, and numerous others; 
and many of which compriſe numerous Species, 
extending in ſome to fifty, ſixty, to an hundred 
or more different ſorts,” as may be obſerved in 
ſome merely botanic books; though proba- 
bly, in ſome genera, not one quarter of thoſe 
great numbers are cultivated plants, or that 
poſſeſs any merit for garden culture, or any 
other materially uſeful pyrpoſe; as ſometimes 
many of the Species therein enumerated are 
wild or noxious weeds ; in other caſes man 

genera, of ſmaller or moderate extent, cooks 
moſtly, or in the greater pait, of eſtimable 
plants, either principally for introduction in 
the different diſtricts- of gardens and planta- 
tions, or for ſome eſſential economical oc- 
caſions in trades, &kce . 

So that, according to our plan in the pro- 
ceſs of this work, diſplaying che general prac- 
tice of gardening, ſyſtematic arrangements and 
deſcriptions of the various genera and Species 
of garden plants, and the eſſentials of horti- 
cultural botany, we, in the arrangement of 
the Species of the reſpective genera, omit the 
uſeleſs and improper, and only introduce prin- 
cipally thoſe of all che more valuably uſeful, 
eſtimable, or deſirable plants, trees, ſhrubs, 
flowers, fruits, &c. as poſſeſs ſome requiſite 
degree of merit, according to their reſpective 
kinds, proper for horticultural purpoſes, either 
uſeſul, ornamental, or curious, &c. in the 
ſdveral garden departments, ſuch as the kitchen 
garden, fruit-garden, pleaſure-ground, flower- 
arden, ſhrubbery and plantations, green- 
houſe and hot-houſe, &c. all arranged ſyſte- 
matically, with their general and particular 
deſcription, reſpective and general uſes, me- 
thods of propagation and culture. 

Generally Species of the ſame genus poſſeſs, 
in ſome degree, ſimilar medical powers, and 
often in domeſtic and other economical uſes ; 
ſuch as is exemplitied in the genus A//izm, con- 
liſting of the garlick, onion, 3 ſhallot, cives, 
&c. the Braſica, compriſing the Cabbages, Sa- 
voys, Broccoli, Cauliflower ; the Laurus, con- 
taining the Bay, Benjamin Tree, Saſſafras, Cin- 
namon ; and the genus Artemiſia, compre- 
hending the Mlugwort, Wormwood, and 
 Southerawood, Tarragon, &c. and in vari- 
ous other inſtances. | 


| SPERMACOCE, Button Weed. | 
An annual and ſhrubby plant for the ſtobe, 


garnithed with linear or ſpear-thaped leaves, 
and monopetalous flowers, 
Claſs and order, Tetrandria Afonogynia. 


African Fly, Ho- 


Claruèlers.] CALYX, a {mall four-toothed 
6U perma , 
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permanent cup. Cox oil A, monopetalous and 
funnel- ſhaped, with che border cut into four 
obtuſe, reflexed, ſpreading parts. SrA NINA, 
tour awl-ſhaped filaments, topped with ſimple 
antheræ. P1STIiLLUM, a roundifh compreſſed 
germen ; ſtyle, the upper part bitid, crowned 
with blunt ſtigmata. PERICARPIUx, two 
oblong capſules, joined together, containing 
iingle roundith ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus: 
thoſe tor our purpoſe are, 

1. SPERMACOCE tenor. 

Slender Button-weed.] Is annual, and riſes 
to the height of two feet and a half; the 
branches and leaves come out by pairs; the 
leaves are linear and ſmooth; the flowers 

row in flender whorls toward the top of the 
Na; they are ſmall and white, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by horned capſules. 

2. SPERMACOCE verticillata. 

Fherled-fiawered Button-weed.} Riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtem three or four feet high, fur- 
niſhed with a few flender branches, garniſhed 
with ſmooth, lanceolate leaves, 'growing in 
whorls; the flowers come out near the top 
of the branches in globular whorls, of a very 
white colour. E 

The propagation of theſe plants is by ſeeds, 
ſown on a hot- bed in ſpring, and when come 
up, muſt be tranſplanted into ſingle pots of 
carth, and rephunged to forward them ; after- 
wards they muſt be removed to the ſtove, and 
treated as other plants of the like kind. 

SPICA, a Spike. | 

A mode of infloreſcence, or manner of 
flowering, pecuhar to many plants; conſiſtin 
of a Sede peduncle or flower- ſtalk, ſupport- 
ing many flowers all along its ſides, without 
any pedicle or partial foot-italk, but are ſeſſile, 
or fit cloſe to the main ſtalk, generally in al- 
ternate arrangement. | 

But the florets of a Spike are alſo ſome- 
times fingle-rowed, and ſometimes double- 
rowed, &c.—When ſingle-rowed /Spica /c- 
canda } the flowers are all turned towards one 
de ; and double-rowed /Spica difircha) when 
they ſtand two ways. 

PIGELIA. Worm Grafs. 

Conſiſts of an annual and perennial plant, 
with quaternate or oppoſite leaves, and mo- 
nopetalous funnel-ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters. I CALYxX, a monophylious, five- 
parted, pointed cup. Coo a, monopeta- 


lous and funnel-ſhaped; the tube is long and | 


narrow at bottom, the border is ſpreading and 
cut into five pointed ſegments, STAMINA, 
five filaments, topped with fimple anther. 
PisTILLUM, a germen compoſed of two 


SPI 


ſtigma. PeRICARPIUM, a twin bilocular 
capſule, containing many ſmall feeds. 
e ſpecies are, 5 
1. SP1GELTA anthelmia. ( Annual.) 
Worm Graſs of America.] Hath a fibrous 
root, from which ariſes an ere& herbaceous 
channeled ſtalk a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed with four oblong-oval; pointed leaves, 
placed crofſwife round the ftalk ; from the 
joints of the ſtalk are produced two ſmall 
branches placed oppoſite, furniſhed with leſſer 
leaves, and thort ſpikes of herbaceous flowers 
ranged on one fide of the foorſtalks. 
2. SPIGELIA maritandica. © {Perennial.) 
Maryland Worm Graſs.) Hath-a perennial 
fibrous root,, from which ariſe two or three 
erect ſtalks, eight or ten inches high, garniſh- 
ed with oval pointed oppolite leaves in pairs, 
the ſtalk is terminated with a ſpike of flowers 
ranged on one fide ; the outſide of the flower 
is of a bright-red, and infide of a deep-orange 
colour, making an elegant and beautiful ap- 
pearance in June and July, * 
Theſe plants are eſteemed in America for 
their efficacy in deſtroying worms. 
The firit ſpecies is propagated by feeds fown 
on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and treated as other 
tender annuals. ? Et 
The ſecond ſpecies, although hardy, ripens 
not its ſeeds in England; the propagation is 
by parting the roots in autumn or ſpring. 
SPINA, a Spine or Thorn. rs 
One of the armature of plants, and are pro- 
truded immediately from the wood, being an 
expanſion of the ligneous body; by ſome com- 


pared to the horns of animals, which adhere 


to the bones of the ſkull ; ſo that the Spine or 
Thorn differ from the prickle, aculeus, which 
are detached only from the bark, and not fo 
ſtrong and hard as Spines. See Acurzus. 

Spines are intended by nature as armour to 
certain plants, to keep off cattle and other 
animals that would injure them. 

Thorns ariſe either upon the ſtem and 
branches, as in buckthorn, boxthorn, white= 
thorn, floe, wild-plum, pear, orange, triple- 
thorned acacia, 42 furze, and many 
others of the tree and ſhrub-kind; or on the 
leaves, as in holly, American aloe, acanthus, 
thiſtle, Adam's needle,” juniper, butcher's- 
broom, &c. On the calyx, as in thiſtle, cen- 
taury and mad-apple;'or on the ſeed-veſſel 
and fruit, as in thorn-apple, prickly ſpinach, 
Spines riſe either ſingly, as in moſt ſpinous 
plants ; doubly or by pairs, as in many ſorts ;- 
and triple, as in the three-thorned acacia. 
By culture many plants loſe their Spines, 
as plum, pear, medlar, orange, citron, &c. 


globoſe parts, with a ſubulate ſtyle and ſimple 


and the leaves of holl age. 
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.*  $PINACTA; Spinach. 
Spinach is a noted culinary herb of the an- 
nual tribe, valuable as an eſculent for its 
large leaves for various culinary purpoſes 
moſt times of the year; having broad trian- 
gular and roundiſh leaves, riſing in cluſters 
cloſe to the ground; ſucceeded by upright tall 
ſtems, ſupporting ſpikes and cluſters of ſmall 
apetalous male and female flowers on ſeparate 
plants. X 

Claſs and order, Diæcia Pentandria. 
-- Charafters.] CaLyx, dicecious flowers, 
having mn the males a calyx cut into five ob- 
long, obtuſe, concave ſegments ; and in the 
females is monophyllous and permanent, cut 
into four acute parts, two of them being very 
ſmall. Coxot LA, no petals. SrAMINA, 
five capillary filaments, with oblong didymous 
antheræ. PisTiLLUM, in the females a 
roundiſh compreſſed germen, and four hair- 
like ſtyles with ſimple ſtigmas. PERIcar- 
PIUM, no ſeed-veſſel ; the ſeed is roundiſh, and 
lodged in the permanent calyx, and is cither 
thorny or ſmooth in the different varieties. 
There are but two ſpecies in this genus, 
one of which only is cultivated, being the 
common culinary Spinach, comprehending 
two valuable varieties; namely, triangular 
leaved, with prick] eee with 
ſmooth ſeed: b 


Mer. 
The ſpecies is, 
SPINACIA oleracea. 


Common Culinary Spinach. } Hath a ſome- 
what ſpindly fibrous-root, crowned with a tuft 


of large, 
leaves on foot-ſtalks, cloſe to the 
when it ſhoots for ſeed, riſes with upright, 
hollow branchy ſtalks three feet high, pro- 
ducing ſpikes and cluſters of numerous ſmall, 


road, e and roundiſh 


apetalous, greeniſh flowers, male and female 


on ſeparate plants; ſucceeded in the females 
by roundiſh cloſe · ſitting ſeeds, in ſome armed 
with ſpines, in others ſmooth. 

Remarking, the male plants generally pro- 
duee their flowers in ſpikes, and the females 
m cloſe cluſters at every joint, 


Varieties. ] There are two remarkable 


varieties of this ſpecies, each of which” was 
formerly conſidered as a diſtinct ſpecies ; but 
are only varieties of one and the ſame ſpecies, 
their ſpecific determination being in the cloſe- 
ſitting ſeeds, fructibus /effilibus, which Js ex- 
actly the ſame in both varieties; the is, 
however, a pretty permanent diſtinction Y 
their leaves and ſeed; one variety having tri“ 


* 
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the former being the hardieſt, is. 
more valued for the winter crop; but the 
latter having larger, thicker, and more ſuccu- 
- lent leaves, is preferable for ſpring and ſum- 


ound ; and 


$PI 


angular arrow- pointed leaves, and prickly 
ſeed; the other having roundiſh leaves and 
[mooth ſeed; as bel. 
Triangular Spinach with Prickly Seed.] Hath 
large; triangular, arrow-pointed leaves, fiye or 
ſix inches long or more, being broad and an- 
gular each way at the baſe, running up to a 
narrow point at top; and the ſeeds are moſtly 
armed more or leſs with ſhort ſpines. | 
Round Spinach with Smooth Seed.) | Hath 


large roundith or oval leaves, five or fix inch- 


es broad or more, of a more thick, fleſhy, 
ſucculent conſiſtence; and the ſeeds more 
round, moſtly free from fpines, and quite 
ſmooth. 

Both theſe varieties admit of ſome varia- 
tions in the ſhape and ſize of the leaves; the 
broadeſt and thickeſt leaved ſorts are conſe- 
quently ſuperior in goodneſs; remarking of 
the Round Spinach 1n particular, ſome will 
have roundiſh leaves, others oval or oblong, 
and one ſort exhibits itſelf with much rounder, 
broader, and thicker leaves than the others, 
generally of a more ſtocky and luxuriant 
growth, and ſtronger green colour, and is the 
moſt valuable variety of the round-leaved 
kind : but obſerving both of the triangular 
and round-leaved varieties, we ſhould en- 
deavour, as much as poſſible, to mark the 
moſt ſtocky and broad-leaved plants to run 
up for ſeed, in order to obtain and continue 
the proper breed of ſuch eligible varieties 
only, as well as poſſible, ſufficiently for gene- 
ral culture. | 
As to the merit of each variety, - the trian- 
lar Spinach being of a more hardy nature, 
generally cultivated for the main winter 
crops ; and the round-leaved fort claims pre- 
cedence for the ſize and thick conſiſtence of 
its leaves, but being more ſucculent, is not 
quite ſo hardy as the other to ſtand the win- 
ter; it is cultivated principally for the ſpring 
and ſummer crops. 

Both the varieties are herbaceous annuals, 
that ſucceed in the open ground, requiring to 
be raiſed annually from ed ſown 1n an open 
ſituation, in ſpring, fummer, and autumn, to 
remain where ſown; and the plants coming 
up in a fortnight, they attain perfection for 
uſe in two or three months; in which thoſe 
ſown in ſpring and ſummer remain but a 
ſhort time in full perfection, and then run 
up to ſtalk, producing flowers and feed, and 
totally decay, root and all, the ſame year; 
but thoſe ſown in autumn come up the ſame 
ſeaſon, and ſtand the winter till next ſpring, 
but not longer than April or May, betore they 
run to foe and periſh as ſoon as it 1s ripe. 


They commonly flower in June ; and when 
6U 2 in 
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in flower, the male and female 
then diſtinguiſhable, the ſormer generally 
producing flowers in ſpikes, having the 
flowers furniſhed with the ſtamina, ſuſtaining 
a yellow farina, being the male duſt, for the 
impregnation. of the flowers of the female 
plants, which have no. ſtamina, only the ſe- 
male organs, the germen and ſtyles, on which 
the male plants naturally diſcharge their fari- 
na, and ſoon after decay; but the female 
continuing their growth, and bein 
thus fecundated, the embryo ſeeds grow fal 
to perfection, being allo 3 fertiliſed or 
rendered proliſic, as that when ſown they 
will readily grow; for without the vicinity of 
the male flowers, many of the females would 
prove abortive, and all the ſeeds ſterile ; which 
determines how neceſſary it is 10 Spinach, and 
other dicecious plants, to have a ſufficiency of 
the males to impregnate the females. 
Spinach is obtained for uſe almoſt the year 
round by different ſowings, from January till 
Auguſt or September, at about a month's | 
intetval between the early ſowings, two or 
three weeks in the main ſpring crops, and not 
more. than à fortnight in ſummer ; for the 
plants of each crop of the ſpring and fummer 
ſowings will not continue longer for ule, be- 
fore they will fly up to ſeed ; but the autumn 
ſowings, performed from about the middle or 
latter end of July, to the middle or end of Au- 
uſt, do not run ſo ſoon, more eſpecially thoſe 
own in Auguſt, which is the only proper 
ſeaſon for ſowing the winter crops, and which 
coming in for uſe in October, continue all 
winter and ſpring, until May, then ſhoot up 
to ſeed ; being tucceeded abundantly by the 
ſpring-ſown crops, as above. . s 
As to the culture of Spinach, it is very 
caſy: both the varieties may be raiſed in any 
ſituation from ſeed, ſown. either broad-calt 
and raked in, or in drills; the plants, remain- 
ing where raiſed, require only a little duinmug 
and clearing from weeds ; however, there be- 
ing ſeveral material hints neceflary to be ge- 
nerally known in order to obtain Spinach in 
full perfection in the different ſeaſons of the 
year, we will therefore treat of us culture ac- 
cordingly ; firſt calubiting hints. for 1s gene- 
ral culture, aftcrwards the culture of each 
variety, ſeparatciy in the different ſeaſons, 
un Propagetion and General Culture. 
he propagation of Spinach is effected 
only by ſerd, as being an annual, ſowing it 
every year in ſpring and autumn; the former 
ſeaſon of ſowing furniſhing the main ſpring | 


plants are 
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It may be ſown at ſeyeral intervals of time, 
from January till Auguſt, as every month, 
three weeks, and fortnight, according to the 
earlineſs or advanced period of the ſeaſon, ſo 
as to obtain a regular ſucceſſion of Spinach- 


moſt part of the year ; the bring and ſummer 


— 


ſowings attaining perfection for uſe from 


April till Auguſt or September, and run to 
ſecd, and totally periſh the ſame year; but the 
autumn ſowings in Auguſt being deſigned not 
to come in tor uſe till October, in order that 
the plants may remain all winter, and the fol- 
lowing ſpring, until ſucceeded by the ſpring-- 
ſown crops, as before remarked. 

Obſerve of the ſpring ſowing, that as the 
very early ſowings in January run ſoon to 
leed, ſhould ſow but a moderate quantity; 
but may ſow freely in February, March, and. 
April, every three weeks, for tho main ſpring 
crops, Which will attain full perfection in. 
uſeſul growth, before it begins to. run; and 
will ſupply plenty of young Spinach in great 
perfection, from April or May, till towards 
midſummer. | | THY 

But if Spinach is required throughout the 
ſummer, continue the ſowings every ſortnight, 
all May, June, and July; though the ſum- 
mer-ſown Spinach rarely, attains full pertec- 
tion, like the ſpring ſowings, as it — dal 
up to, feed ; but ſhould ſow frequent — 16> 


ingly.; and always in a free open ſuuation, 


the . 2 and the plants thinned 
timely in their adyancing yo rowth. - 
And as to the — — — the plants 
do not run the ſame year, ſhould always ſow 
a good full crop to ſtand for winter early 
ſpring uſe, as aforeſaid. . . 
With reſpect to the ſoil, and ſituation f 
the culture of Spinach, it ſucceeds in any 
common fail of a kitchen-garden; but the 
richer. in dung, the better; tor a well en- 
riched foil makes great difference in the 
growth of | + age iy exhibiting the plants 
of a luxuriant growth, in reſpect to ſize 
and thick confiltence of the leaves, a ma- 
terial excellence to be regarded in Spinach ;. 
always chufing an open ſituation, not too 
near low-{preading trees, &c. for Spinach. 
never ſuccecds in cloſe or ſhady places, in 
which it always draws up weak, and ſoon. 
runs to feed, without attaining perfection; but 
having a ſice expoſure open to the ſun and 
air, encourages a ſtocky growth, and large 
expanſion of its leaves. A warm border may 


be proper for the early. crops; but for the 


main crops in general, the open quarters are 


and ſummer crops ; and the autumn fowings | the moſt cligible ; though a broad warm-lying 


uft furnithes Spinach all winter, and 


in Au 
for — ſpring uſe, until May. 


border may alſo be proper ſor ſome part of 


* later ſown inter- crops occalionally, "on 


- 
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do ſake of having the advantage of a little 
ſhelter of the fence, and benefit of the ſun 


| 


during the winter ſeaſon. 

Let freſh ſeed not more than a year old 
be procured: for each ſowing; for this will 
be found of much- importance in the free 
ee of the plants; and for the autumn 
owings of the winter crops. it is of advantage 
to procure new ſeed of the ſame yeai's ſaving, 
if poſſible. ; 

The ground being digged, the ſeed may 
either be ſown broad-caſt and raked in, or 
in ſhallow drills a-foot aſunder; though 
broad-caſt is the moſt expeditious, and pro- 
bably the moſt eligible method for the growth 
of the crop, in the product of large full leaves; 
ſowing it all over the ſurface moderately 
thin, either in one continued plat, and trodden 
down evenly, if light ground, and raked in 
with a large rake, or light harrow ; or may 
divide the ground into four or fave-feet-wide 
beds, with foot-wide alleys between; more 
eſpecially for the early and winter crops in 
wet ground; and the ſeeds being ſown as 
above, rake them in evenly : but drill- ſow ing 
may alſo be occaſionally practiſed, drawing 
the drills with an hoe flatways, near an inch 
deep, and ten or twelve inches aſunder, ſcat- 
tering the ſeeds thinly along the drills, and 
rake the earth over, full half an inch deep; 
which mode of ſowing Spinach may be more 
particularly eligible, when obliged to ſow be- 
tween other crops, as between wide rows of 
beans, peas, cabbages,. &c. it alſo more 
readily admits of hoeing up the weeds be- 
tween the rows; and it ſown thin, and the 
plants alſo thinned proportionably, they. will 
grow as large and-fine as in the other method 
of ſowing, and the produce very conveniently 

thered; ſo that drill-ſowing ot Spinach, 
S ſpring-crops particularly, may allo be ef- 


: 


feed occaſionally, between other crops al- 


ready growing in rows; as beans, cabbage, 
cauliflowers, &c. and may likewiſe be ſown 
in wide drills alone; i. e. either about a foot 
diſtance for a diſtinct full crop; or in rows 
two feet aſunder, to admit of intercropping 
in the interyals with rows of cabbages, beans, 
and other things occaſionally : however, the 
broad-caſt ſowing being the moſt ready and 
expeditious for a large full crop, and gene- 
rally alſo the moſt advantageous for making 
the moſt of the ground when neceſſary, is the 
moſt commonly adopted method of ſowing 
Spinach, for large tracts of ground eſpecially. 
Sce SOWING. of SEEDS. 
Obſerve, in either of theſe methods of ſow- 


| 


ü 


ſaid, and rake the ſurface ſmooth. 


— 
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thinned to chree or four inches dillon at 
leaſt ; do not however ſpare ſeed in a mode- 


| rate way, and let it be directly raked regu- 


larly in; previouſly obſerving of that ſown 
broad-caſt all over the ſurface, if in light looſe 
land particularly, and a dry warm ſeaſon in 
the advanced part of ſpring, and in ſummer 
and autumn, it may be proper firſt to tread the 
leed evenly down, then rake it in effectually 
with a large rake; and of that ſown in drills, . 
Take the earth evenly over it the depth afore- 

Theſe ſeeds quickly germinate, and the 
plants will come upin a fortnight; or perhaps, 
if ſown very early in ſpring, it will be three 
weeks or a month before they come up. 

Obſerving, however, in reſpect to their cul- 
ture, that when the plants have three or four 
leaves an inch broad, they ſhould be thinned 
and cleared from weeds, performed either by 
hoe or hand ; but the former is the moſt eligi- 
ble, eſpecially for the broad- caſt- ſown crops: 
chuſing dry weather, and cut out the plants to 
three or four inches diſtance, together with all 
the weeds in every part; the above diſtance, - 
however, is ſcarcely ſufficient, unleſs intended 
to begin thinning out the plants for uſe while 
young; otherwite it is adviſable to hoe them 
out ſix ox eight inches aſunder, eſpecially the 
ſpring and ſummer crops of the round Spi- 
nach, which having proper room, will grow 
very large, and ſpread its broad leaves widely 
around, and will not run to ſeed ſo ſoon as: 
it left loſe; for the ſpring and ſummer-ſown 
Spinach in particular, if left too cloſe, draw 
up weak and trifling, and ſoon go to ſeed: 
but as to the winter crops of triangular or 
prickly Spinach, if thinned finally to three or 
tour inches diſtance, will be ſufficient. See 
their Spring, Summer, and /F inter Cutture, 
under ſeparate heads. 

Spinach is often ſown in ſpring with other 
crops, for the ſake of cropping the ground to 
the beſt advantage, where neceſſary; etpecially 
where ſtraitened for kitchen- ground room, or 
allo. when occaſionally — to ſow any 
conſiderable ſpace of ground for a large crop 
of ſpring Spinach; for as the plants are of low 
{preading growth, ſoon. acquiring uſetul per- 
fection, and of ſhort duration in the ſpring- 
ſown crops, generally terminating their uſetul 
growth early in ſummer; for clearing off the 
ground to give full ſcope for any intervening 
tucceſſion crops; ſo that, agreeable to theſe 
intimations, where thought expedient, by way 
of ſaving or gaining ground, may occaſionally 
pertorm ſome of the ſpring ſowings, leſs or 
more, between rows of {ome particular crops, - 


ing Spinach, to ſcatter the ſeeds moderately 


thin, as the plants at any rate require to be 


8 


ſuch as in final tranſplanted young cabbages 


cauli : 
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eauliflowers, alſo between rows of beans, 


peas, &c. ſowing the feed either broad-caſt 
thinly, and raked in regularly, or in middle 
drills fingly, or doubly between wide rows; 


fometrmes alſo the market gardeners in ſow- 
ing the large main crops of ſpring Spinach, ' 


they on the fame conſideration, to ſave or 
gain ground, &c. ſow Spinach and ſhort-top 
radiſhes mixed together, in February and 
March, &c. both on large borders and in the 
main quarters, ofren on the fame ground 
where the general crops of ſpring-planted 
cabbages and cauliflowers are mtended, gene- 
rally 3 the Spinach and radiſhes firſt by 
broad-caſt all over the ground, and rake or 
harrow them in; then either directly, or in a 
week, fortnight, or a month after, as it ſuits, 
plant the cabbages and cauliflowers in rows 
at proper diſtances, as directed under their pro- 
per heads. See Bxassica. They will ſoon 
take root, and get the ſtart of the Spinach and 
radiſhes, without retarding their growth ; and 
the two latter will be all gathered off for uſe, 
by the end of May, and beginning and middle 
of June ; when the ground is hoed to cut up 
weeds, looſen the foil, and draw up earth to 
the ſtems of the cauliflowers and cabbage- 
plants. * 

But the above methods of ſowing Spinach 
with other crops are only intimated for occa- 
ſional practice in the aforementioned caſes; 
for in gardens where they are not neceſſitated 
to make the greateſt advantage of the ground, 
it may be more adviſable to ſow the main 
crops moſtly alone, without the incumbrance 
of other crops ; in which the Spinach will 
moſt generally attain the greater perfection; 
in this however, every one will ſuit his own 
convenience. 

When the plants have leaves two or three 
inches broad, may begin thinning out ſome 
for uſe. 

As to the method of gathering Spinach for 
uſe, it may either be cut up with a Knife 
wholly to the bottom, or clean out by the root 
if the crop wants thinning ; or only crop the 
large outer leaves; the root and heart remain- 
ing, ſhoots out _ 

In gathering the ſpring crops, however, we 
may at firſt, if the plants want thinning, cut 
them up wholly to the root, thinning them out 


where thickeſt in a gradual manner, fo as to 


leave the ſtanding plants at leaſt fix or eight 
inches diſtant to grow to perfection, which, 
when beginning to ſhoot for ſeed, may alſo be 
cut up wholly to the bottom. 

And in gathering the winter crop of Spi- 


nach, it plants ſtand too cloſe at firſt, 


ſome may be thinned out quite to the bottom; 
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afterwards muſt only crop the larger outer 

leaves all winter, and early part of the ſpring z - 
but when the ſpring is more advanced, and the 
plants grown large and require thinning, or 
when . begin to run to ſeed, you may then 
cut them up to the bottom, in a thinning order, 

Having thus exhibited hints for the general 
culture of Spinach, we now proceed to treat of 
the culture of each vt ny ſeparately, in its 
proper ſeaſon ; firſt, the ſpring and ſummer 
crops ; ſecond, the winter crop. 

Spring and Summer Crops. 

The round or ſmooth Spinach being the 
moſt eligible ſort for the ſpring and ſummer 
culture, tor the reaſons before obſerved, Febru- 
ary, March, and April are the principal months 
for ſpring-ſowing the main crops thereof ; 
though, to obtain a ſucceſhon of this Spinach 
as early and late as poſhble, ſeveral ng 
may be noms from January till Auguſt, 
as already obſerved. 5 

The firſt ſowings may be performed in the 
beginning or any time of January, if the 
weather 1s open ; or, for the greater chance of 
ſucceſs, may ſow twice in that month, if the 
weather permits, in a warm dry. ſituation ; 
ſowing only a moderate portion at this early 
ſeaſon, eſpecially in the beginning of the 
month, as it may be cut oft by inclement 
weather ; or if crop ſurvives the froſt, 
theſe early plants are apt to go to ſeed ſoon 
after they acquire their proper growth. 

In February, however, for the main ſpring 
crops, may ſow more freely in almoſt any 
open ſituation, eſpecially towards the middle 
of the month ; it wall, Dey be proper to 
ſow alſo twice in this month, at two or tliree 
weeks” interval; which will enſure the greater 
ſucceſs of plenty in a regular ſucceſſion a long 
time, to ſucc the winter crops, which will 
run to ſeed in April and May, about the time 
theſe ſowings arrive to the firſt ſtate of matu- 
rity for the table. 

In March and April, it is alſo adviſable to 
continue ſowing the ſame ſort of Spinach 
every three weeks, in an open ſituation, which 
will furniſh a regular ſupply for the table or 
market in May and June. _ 

And in the months of May, June, and July, 
if a conſtant ſucceſhon is required all ſum- 
mer, it is proper to repeat the ſowings almoſt 
every fortnight during thoſe months, tor theſe 
plants very ſoon ſhoot up for ſeed at this 
ſeaſon: chuſing for theſe ſummer-crops the 
moiſteſt ſoil che garden affords in a free ſitua - 
tion : and if-you can have the ic; "of gh 
moiſt weather for ſowing them, it will be a 
particular advantage; being careful to ſow 


broad- 


the ſeed moderately min and regular, either 
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broad-caft and raked well into the ground, 
or in drills and earthed in an inch deep: and 
let the plants be moderately thinned in pro- 
portion ; otherwiſe will ſoon draw one ano- 
ther up into ſtalk for ſeed. Obſerving, that 
if a regular ſucceſſion is * to be ex- 
tended alſo quite through the autumn, we 
muſt continue the ſummer * till the 
middle or latter end of July; and thus we 


ning of winter, or till ſucceeded 
ter crops in October. 

With reſpe& to the method of ſowing all 
the above ſpring and ſummer crops of Spi- 
nach, it may be principally by broad-caſt and 
raked in, or occaſionally in drills, as before 
obſerved in the Genera! Culture. 

But ſuch perſons as are not particularly 
anxious about having the Spinach in the 
fulleſt growth in large thick leaves, may ſow 
it thick in drills, ſix inches to a foot or leſs 
aſunder, ſo when the plants are up, permit 
the whole to ſtand to grow up together m 
cloſe rows ; and when two or three inches 
high, cut them off cloſe according as wanted, 
leaving the bottom to ſhoot up again, to af- 
ford one or two more cuttings ; but which will 
be greatly inferior in goodneſs of growth, to 
yes nach in which the plants are thinned to 
moderate diſtances; however, every one may 
ſuit his own inclination and convenience, in 
the methods of ſowing, agreeable to the fore- 
going intimations. 

As to the culture of theſe ſpring and ſum- 
mer crops of Spinach, it is nearly the ſame as 
obſerved in the general culture ; that when 
the plants have tive or four leaves an inch 
broad, hoeing them out in dry weather to 
about. three or four inches diſtance, cutting 
up all weeds ; and when they are advanced in 
growth, ſo as nearly to meet, they will be fit 
tor the table : when may either gather the 
large leaves, or if the plants ſtand cloſe, they 
may be thinned out regularly, the largeſt for 
uſe, cutting them up cloſe within the ground ; 
repeating 5 thinnings according as they are 
wanted for the family or. market: and thoſe 
remaining at laſt, having full ſcope, will attain 
Ae perfection, in large broad ſpreading 
caves, thick and ſucculent. 

After, however, all theſe ſpring and ſummer 
crops attain full perfection for uſe, they foon 
ſhoot up ſtalks for ſeed, the ſame ſeaſon, and 
become uſeleſs ; which renders a repetition of 
ſeveral ſowings neceſſary. | o | 
Some of tho beſt plants of the February 
and March ſown crops ſhould be left to run 


by the win- 


See Saving the Ferd. 


* 


up, and produce ſeed for next year's ſowing. | 


procure a conſtant ſucceſſion till the begin- in 


* 
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2 2 Finter Crop. | 
Winter Spinach is principally the triangu- 
lar or prickly ſort, as being the hardieſt, fown 
in the end of July or beginning of Auguſt, 
and arriving to perfection for uſe the ſame 
year, in the latter end of September, or in 
October; and ſtands without running all win- 
ter, ſupplying the table all that ſeaſon, and the 
following 'pring; being, however, generally 
good perfection all October, November, 
and December if mild weather, and often in 
moderate ſeaſons continues growing all win- 
ter long; is liable however to ſuffer by ſevere 
froſt; but the root and heart remaining 
ſound, it recovers ſtrength apace as the 
ſpring advances, and ſhoots out into large 
leaves abundantly till May ; then it ſhoots for 
ſeed, "_ ſucceeded by the ſpring-ſown crop. 
It is adviſable to chuſe principally the tri- 
angular or prickly Spinach for this main crop, 
as being the hardieſt to endure the froſt and 
wet in winter. The leaves not being fo 
ſucculent as thoſe of the round-leaved Spi- 
nach, are leſs liable to be affected in winter, 
by ſevere cutting cold, or exceſſive moiſture ; 
however, ſome of the round-leaved ſort may 
alſo be ſown in a warm-lying dry ſituation, 
in which. the plants often ſtand the winter ef- 
overs 6. znd produce fine large leaves to- 
wards the ſpring. 

The proper ſeaſon ſor ſowing this crop is 
principally the firſt and ſecond week in Au- 
guſt ; for if ſown ſooner, it will get too for- 
ward, and be apt to run to ſeed the ſame au- 
tumn, or very early in the ſpring ; however, in 
cold or poor ſoils, in very expoſed ſituations, 
it is proper to ſow early in the firſt week of 
this month, as the forwarding the ſowings a 
few days in ſuch ſoils and ſituation is of im- 
portance, that the crop may get properly for- 
ward and obtain ſufhcient ftrength before the 
approach of winter. But in good, rich, warm- 
lying ground, it the ſowing is performed 
any tme in the firſt fortnight of the month, 
it may be time enough ; and in ſome of the 
rich grounds about London, they often ſow 
this crop of Spinach in the middle of this 
month, eſpecially tor the later crop ; however, 
it is moſt adviſable to ſow the main winter 


proves a very ſucceſsful ſeaſon in moſt ſitua- 
tions for ſowing winter Spinach ; obſerving, 
if ſhowery weather happen abgut this time, 
it will prove an advantageous opportunity 
for ſowing ; as, when ſown in dry hot weather, 
this ſeed is apt to germinate irregularly, and 
the plants riſe Tfparingly and firaggling ; do 
not however omit the proper {owing teaton 


as above. 
Chuſe 


crops rather early in Auguſt, which generally 
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Chuſe generally for this crop an open ſitu- 
ation, that lies tolerably dry in winter, and 
that enjoys the winter's ſun. ; 

And the ground being properly digged, im- 
mediately ſow the ſeed while the turface is 
freſh and moiſt, ſowing it generally by broad- 


caſt all over the ſurface, either in one conti / 


nued plat to make the moſt of the ground, or 
in four or fhve-teet wide beds, for the conve- 


nience of ſtanding in the alleys to do the ne- 


ceſſary culture and gather the produce; and 
= ſcatter a ſprinkling of brown Dutch, 
and common cabbage lettuce, &c. along with 


the Spinach feed, to take their chance for 
culling out in winter aud ſpring : directly. as 


foon as ſown, tread and rake it in evenly. 

Or ſome may be occaſionally fown in drills, 
eight to ten or twelve inches aſunder, as for- 
merly intimated: but I would more generally 


prefer the broad caſt ſowing for the principal 


crop, either in a continued ſpace, or in beds, 
as above; eſpecially when imended to give 
the plants a regular thinning, which is always 
the moſt effectual mode ot culture, whereby 
to have Spinach in beſt perfection. - 

In large crops of winter Spinach, as in moſt 
of the marker gardens, they commonly 
plant rows of early cabbages, in October or 
November, whereby to make all poſhble ad- 
vantage of the ground ;-the rows of cabbage 
being three feet and an half or four feet aſun- 


der, or more, as, at that diſtance, they in their 


advancing growth, will not be any impedi- 
ment to the Spinach, which in ſpring being all 
cleared off for uſe, there remains a full crop 
of cabbages, &c. in good forwardneſs; to we 
thus both gain time and ground. | 

But with reſpect to the culture of this crop 
of winter Spinach, the plants coming up in a 
week or fortnight after ſowing, will, in three 
or tour weeks after that, when their leaves 
are an inch broad, want thinging and clearing 
from weeds, performing it if poſſible by hoe- 
ing in dry weather, leaving the plants three or 
four inches aſunder ; which will be room 
enorgh tor the preſent, as ſome may aſter- 
warcs be gradually thinned out for uſe, ſo as 
to leave them finally about four or five inches 


apart; atierwards, muſt only gather the leaves 
tor uſe all winter, taking always the larger 


outer ones; andthe ſmaller leaves in the centre 
gradually expand themſelves in their turn for 
ule in regular ſucceſſion all winter and fpring ; 
dur in the ſpring, when the plants grow large 
and crowd one another, or begin to ſhoot for 
ſecd, they may be cut up clean to the root. 
Particular attention is required to keep this 


crop clear trom weeds by occaſional hoeings 


| 


4 which is apt to inſeſt this crop 12 in win- 


4 


| 


. 


| and hand-weeding as may be convenient, mo} 
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particularly cateful to clear away chick-we 


ter; always ſhaking the largeſt of the weeds 
entirely off the ground, which, if left at this 
moiſt ſeaſon, would ſoon ſtrike root again 
and grow. N 

Towards ſpring, aſter the rigours of win- 
ter are paſt, take opportunity of a fine dry 
mild day, aud lightly hoe the ſurface of the 
ground about the Spinach, which will greatly 
recruit the vigour of the plants, and in Febru- 
ary and March will ſhoot out ſtrong, and at- 
rain fine perfection again for uſe: ſtill crop- 
ping-only the largeſt outer leaves at firſt, un- 
leſs they ſtand too thick, or when they begin 
to ſhoot for ſeed, as before hinted ; then may be 
cut up by the root, as they are wanted, leaving 
a portion to produce ſeed, as below, - 

Saving the Seed, 7 

When intended to ſave Spinach ſeed, may 
allot a portion both of the ſpring and winter 
crops to ſtand and run vp for that purpoſe. 

Remarking, you may either ſow a quan- 
tity of both varieties on purpoſe, in ſpring and 
autunm, in an open {ituation, to ſtand for 
ſeed ; or may leave a parcel of ſome of the 
crops that were raiſed for uſe ; obſerving of 
the ſpring-crops, chuſe principally that of the 
February or beginning of March fowing, 
which will run up early the ſame year, and 
ripen ſeed the beginning of autumn follow- 
ing: and as to the winter crops, they being 
not raiſed till Auguſt, do not ſhoot till the 
following ſpring ; though as they run earlier 
to ſtalk than the ſpring- ſown plants, they 
probably will ripen their ſeeds ſomewhat 
earlier in autumn. 

Note, in the plants deſigned for ſeed, it may 
be of ſome advantage to have the two varic- 
ties, round and triangular Spinach, at ſome 
diſtance from another, leſt by the intercom- 
munication of the farina it may cauſe a dege- 
neracy. | 

Obſerve likewiſe, in the plants allotted for 
ſeed, ſhould draw out all the bad forts, pre- 
terring thoſe of the moſt ſtocky growth, with 
the largeſt, moſt expanded, and - thickeſt 
leaves; thinning the whole eight or ten inch- 
es diſtance, a cut up all weeds,” 

They will begin to run up to ſeed-ſtalks in 
April and May : the winter crops generally 
ſhoot firſt, and are ſoon followed by the 
ſpring crops, flowering in June ; at which 
time the male and female plants diſcover 
themſelves diſtinctly ; leaving, however, the 
whole to nature, the males will ſufficiently 
ſecundate the flowers of the female plants, o 
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as the latter will be loaded with abundance of | eſtimation among the curious for embelliſhing ö 


ripe fertile ſeeds, in the end of July or begin- 


ning of Auguſt. 
When the ſeed is full ripe, which is obvi- 


ous by its changing brown and hardening, the 


ſtalks muſt be pulled up, and fpread to dry a 
fe days, turning them occaſionally to dry, and 
harden all the ſeed properly: then threſh them 
out, and bag them for uſe... 

This newly-ſaved ſeed is excellent to ſow 
for the winter crop, provided it is ripe time 
cuough ; it however remains perfectly good 
for next year's ſowing, but is not to be truſted 
to if more than a year old. 

SPIRZEA, Spiræa frutex, &c. 

This genus is compoſed of ſhrubby and 
herbaceous plauts, conſiſting of many beau- 
tiful, deciduous, flowering ſhrubs, and flo- 
riferous herbaceous perennials, all of hardy 
temperament ; and eminent for decorating the 
pleaſure-ground, being of upright growth, 
adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, pinnated, trifo- 
liate, and decompound leaves in the different 
ſpecies, and terminated by ſpikes and cluſters 
of pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, /coſandria Pentagynia. 

Charafers.] CALYx is monophyllous, 
acutely quinquedented, and permanent. 
CoroLLA, five oblong roundiſh petals in- 
ſerted into the calyx. STAMINA, twenty or 
more ſlender filaments, having roundiſh an- 
therz. PISTILLUM, five or more germens, 
ſupporting five ſtyles, having capitated 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, oblong, acuminat- 
ed, - compreſſed, bivalvular capſules, contain- 
ing a few ſmall acuminated ſeeds. 

There are many ſpecies of Spiræa, the 
greater part of them being weren with du- 
rable ſtems, &c. and others are herbaceous, 
having durable roots, but moſtly anaual in 
flalk. All the ſhrubby. kinds are originally 
exotics, from different parts of the continent 
of Europe, Siberia, &c. and North America; 
and of the herbaceous kinds, ſome are indi- 
genous plants of England, others exotics ; but 
all the ſorts, both thrubby and herbaceous, 
are very hardy, and moſt of them have been 
long inhabitants in our gardens for ornament- 
ing the ſhrubbery, &c. 

| Shrubby Kinds. | 
Under this head are exhibited ſome very 
emineut hardy, deciduous, flowering ſhrubs, 


obtaining from about three or four to ſix or 


eight, feet ſtature, moſtly with flender plant 
ſhoots, ſome garnithed with oblong ftmple 
leaves, others with lobated aud pinnated foli- 
age; and the branches terminated by ſpikes 
and cluſters of flowers of very ornamental ap- 


the ſhrubbery compartments, particularly the 
firſt three or four ſpecies, which have been 
oye fares of our gardens. - dune 
re being eight or nine ſpecies of theſe 
ſhrubby Spireas, are all originally from 
abroad, in different parts of Europe, Aſia 
and America, &c. but are all hardy enough 
to ſucceed in our open plantations. 5 
The chief ſpecies are, e e 
I. SpI RA ſalicifolia. * el  £ er 
Willow-leaved Siberian Spirea, or Common 
Spiræa frutex.] Riſes with many upright, 
ſtraight, flender, reddiſh-brown | ſtems and 
ſackers from the root, three or four feet high; 
garniſhed with ſpear- ſhaped, obtuſe, ſerrated, 
naked leaves; and the ſtalks terminated at 
top by doubly-branching racemous ſpikes of 
numerous pale-red flowers. | | 
| This is the moſt common ſort. of Spirea, 
is in high eſtimation as a flowering ſhrub; it 
flowering beautifully in June and July ; and 
frequently the ſame year's ſuckers, from the 
root, flower alſo in Auguſt. x4 
The young ſhoots of this plant being 


| ſtraight, pliant, and tough, are often uſed for 
tops of fiſhing rods, and riding ſwitches. 


2. SPIREA tomentoſa. | | 
Tomentoſe or Downy-leaved, Red Philadel- 
phian Spirea.] Riſes with upright, flender, 
branchy, purpliſh ſtems, three or four feet 
high; ſpear-ſhaped, unequally-ſawed leaves, 
tomentoſe or downy underneath ; and the 
branches terminated by doubly-branching ra- 
cemous ſpikes of beautiful red flowers. 
Variety.] With white flowers. | a 
Both the varieties flower in June and July, 
and are very beautiful. 
77 SrI RA Aypericiſolia. 
[ypericum-leaved Canada Spiræa, com- 
monly called Hypericum frutex,] Riſes with 
dender brown ſtems, branching numerouſly . 
and flender almoſt from the bottom, five or 
{ix feet high; garniſhed with ſmall oval entire 
leaves, and numerous {mall white flowers all 
along the branches, to the very ends of the 
wigs, in ſmall cloſe- ſitting umbels. | 
This thrub has ſingular beauty when in 
flower, as every branch and twig is cloſely 
covered with flowers their whole length; 
flowering in May and June, continuing very 
ornameatal about a fottnight. 
4. SPIRAEA opulifolig. 
Guelder-Roſe-leaved Virginia Spirea.] 
Riſes with many ſhrubby ſtems branching ſix 
or ſeven feet high, having a brown looſe. bark, 
falling off in winter; garniſhed with lobated 
or lobed leaves, like the guelder-roſe and cur- 


pearance ; hence theſe ſhrubs are in good 


rant leaf; and numerous white flowers in 
6X corym- 


bacecous ſtalks a foot or more high, terminat- 


SP” 


corymbous bunches at the ends of the branches. 

F. SPIREA ſerbifolia. 

> -leaved Siberian Spirea.] Riſes with 
ſhrubby lender ſtems and branches, three or 
four feet high; pinnated leaves of four or 
five pair of folioles uniformly ſerrated ; and 
white flowers in panicles at the ends of the 
branches, in July. 

6. SPIR@A crenate. 

Crenated-leaved, Siberian and Spaniſh Spi- 
rea.] Riſes with ſhrubby lender ſtems, and 
numerous flender, brownith branches, tour 


1 oh having oblong leaves ſerrated at | 


and wiite flowers in mbous 
bunches laterally from the ſides of the branch- 
es in May. 


2 SPIR@AA chamedrifolia. 

Siberian Spiraea.) The 
leaves ovate, cut-ſawed, ſmooth ; and with 
led flower umbels. 


8. Spin&A triloba. —Three-lobed leaved 


SPIRE&A — Yi] form- 
Spiræas flower here very 


All theſe 
orhamentally, from May till July, in different 
ſpecies ; but rarely ripen ſeeds in perfection 
in England; they however are all eaſily 
p ſome by ſuckers, and all of them 
alſo by 


layers and cuttings, See their Propa- 


Herbaceous Kind. = 
Conſiſts of four floriferovs perennials of 
fibrous-rooted tribe, riſing with herbaceous 
annual ſtalks, from one to three or four feet 
high, garniſhed with pinnated, ternate, and 
decompound leaves, and terminated by cymoſe 


all perennial in root, but renew their ftalks 
annually in ſpring, arriving to a flowering 
ſtate in June and July, produce ripe ſeed in 
autumn, and the ſtalks ſoon after decay. 

There being four ſpecies of theſe kinds, the 
ewo firſt grow naturally in England, in paſ- 
tures, &c. and the others are foreigners, but 
are both very hardy. 

10. SPIRE&A Filrpendula. | 

Ps or Drop-wort.)] Hath a fibrous 
root hung with numerous ſmall oval tubers, 
and crowned at top with a large tuft of pin- 
nated leaves, of many reniform, ſawed lobes 
ſpreading over the ground; and upright her- 


ed by cymoſe bunches of white flowers. 
Varieties.] Common fingle-flowered Fili- 
pendula of the paſtures, & c. Double flower- 
cd of the gardens. 
The fingle fort grows wild in England, in 


bunches, and panicles of flowers; they are | 


SPI 


tained in gardens as a flowery plant, in aſſem- 
blage with the double fort, which is very 
ornamental. Ne 

They flower in June and July, and the 

feeds ripen in autumn. 2 
| The root of this plant, conſiſting of many 
thready fibres, hung with ſmall oval knobs, 
it obtained the name Filipendula. 

11. SPIR&A Ulmaria. 

_ (Ulmaria regina prati) Queen 7 the Mea- 
dow, or Common Meadow-Sweet.| Hath a 
thick, fibrated, ſpreading root, upright, red- 
diſh ſtalks, three or four feet high; garniſhed 
with large pinnated leaves, of two or three 
pair of indented lobes, and an odd one, which 
is the largeſt of all, and lobated; and the 
ſtalks terminated by large cymoſe bunches of 
white ſweet-ſcented flowers, in June. 

Varieties.] Common fingle flowered of the 
meadows —Double-flowered of the gardens. 
— Variegated-leaved. | 1 

The common ſingle fort grows wild in 
moiſt meadows in England, but is often allow- | 
ed garden-culture along with the double and 
variegated-leaved ſorts ; the flowers of all the 
varieties being very conſpicuous, and agreeably 
ſcented ; but the double fort in particular 
makes a fine appearance : they flower in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. | {$45 36% 

12. SPIRAA trifoltata. 
|  Trifoliate or three-leaved Virginia Meadow 
Sweet.) Hath a fibrated root, upright, 
branchy ſtalks a foot high; garniſhed with 
almoſt equally ternate or trifoliate ſerrated 
leaves; and terminated with looſe panicles 
of white flowers in July. N £5 

13. SPIREA Arwncus. ks. +14 | 
| CE) Ri Gin hn or Au- 
flrian Spirea. iſes with upright firm 
ſtalks, three or four feet high; garniſhed with 
fupra-decompound leaves; each diviſion con- 


fiſting of three or four pair of folioles, and 
an one ; and the ks terminated by 
paniculated ſpikes of dicecious white flowers - 


in July. 

All the above ſpecies of Spirea, both 
ſhrubby and herbaceous kinds, are very har- 
dy, ſueceed in any common ſoil and ſituation, 
and are of long duration; the kinds 
being durable in root, ſtem, and branches, 
and deciduaus in leaf; but the herbaccous 
| kinds are durable only in root, and renew 
their ſtalks every ſpring ; all the ſorts, both 
{ſhrubby and herbaceous, flower abundantly 
every ſummer; the flowers ſeparately are 
ſmall, compoſed univerſally of five ſmall pe- 
tals each, but being numerous and cloſely 
are conſpicuous to view; but are 


paſtures and chalky grounds, but is alſo re- 


rarely ſucceeded by feed in land in the 
| F | * "IM ſhrubby 
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ſhrubby kinds, though moſt of the herbaceous _ Propagation, c. of the Hervaceous Kinds. 
Kinds furniſh tolerable plenty in autumn. * All theſe forts may be propagated by ſeed, 
As to the merit of all the forts in gardening, | and by parting the roots. £ 
they are all proper furniture for ornamenting | By Beed.— Th 


the ſhrubbery, and other 


is may be ſown either in au- | "vl 
parts of the plea- | tumn ſoon after it is ripe, tor the greater cer- | 
ſure-ground occaſionally. | tainty of having them come up freely in the 
The ſhrubby kinds particularly have great | ſpring following, or may be ſown early in the 
merit as deciduous flowering ſhrubs, for em- ſpring, as they will alſo often riſe the ſame 
belliſhing the principal ſhrubbery compart- | year; keeping the plants thin, and clear from 
ments, placing them ſomewhat [rw ard, in | weeds till autumn, then planted out either in 
aſſemblage with other ſhrubs of equally mo- nurſery-rows for a year, or at once where 
derate growth ; and here they will exhibit a | they are to remain. | 
proper variety, and flower very ornamentally Y parting the roots. —All the herbaceovs EE a 
every ſummer. kinds may be propagated by this method m | . 
And as to the herbaceous kinds, conſidered | autumn, and is the only method of propaga- | 
as flowery plants, all the ſorts, not emitting the tion for continuing the double · lowered and 
doubles, are proper for adorning the common | flriped varieties; obſerving, of all the ſorts, 
borders, &c. where they will flower every | it may be performed either in autumn when 
ſummer, and increaſe the variety. the ſtalks decay, or early in ſpring before new 
Propagation, &c. of the Shrubby Kinds. ones begin to thoot forth, 
The method of propagating all the ſhrubby | SPONDIAS, Braſilian Plum. | GE 
kinds is very eaſy ; by ſuckers, by layers, and | This genus comprehends for our ſtove col- 
_ cuttings. | | letion, two ſpecies of tree-like exotics of 
By Suckers.—Several of theſe ſhrubby | America and India; growing ten or twelve 
Spir gas are productive of many ſuckers an- to fifteen or twenty feet high ; adorned with 
nually from the root, which being taken off | winged or pinnated leaves, compoſed of four, 
in autumn, commence good plants; but the | five, or fax pair of folioles, terminated by an 
firſt ſpeci 


ies in particular, Spiræa falicifelia, | odd one; and numerous ſmall pentapetalous 
Willow-leaved Spirea, or Common Spiræa fru- flowers along the ſides of the branches; hav. 
tex, is remarkably prolific in ſuckers, that] ing each a five-parted deciduous calyx, five 
in one ſummer grow as high as the parent | oblong, ſpreading petals, ten filaments, oval 
plant, and generally terminated by ſpikes of | germen with five ſtyles; ſucceeded by a 
flowers the ſame year in 2utumn, and ſhould | roundiſh, oval, plum-ſhaped, pulpy fruit, con- 
always be cleared off from the old plants 8 five-celled nut. 
every year or two in winter; as thould alſo] Clais and order, Decandria Pentagynia. 
* of all the other ſorts: and as moſt } The ſpecies are, 
of which ſuckers will readily rife with | 1. SPoxDIas /Mombin. 
roots, they immediately commence proper | {[Membin)—or Braſilian Plum.) Riſes with 
plants; and the largeſt may be planted at | an 2 ſtem, and branchy head; pinnated 
once where they are to remain, and the others | leaves, having the common. foot-ſtalk com- 
in nurſery-rows, to have one or two years? | preſſed ; and purple flowers and fruit. 
growth, and will then be fit for the ſhrubbery. | 2. Sronvias Ayrobalanus. 
By Layers.—All theſe forts will grow free- | C Myrobalanus) — or Yellow American 
ly by layers, bur is a more particularly eligi- Pium.] Grows upright and branchy: with 
ble of propagation for any of the forts pinnated leaves, having round foot-ſtalks ; 
that do not readily afford a 4 — of | gloſſy ſhining folioles; and yellow flowers and 
ſuckers ; for almoſt every branch or twig be- | truit. | ; | 
ing layed down in the earth, in autumn or | Theſe trees being tender exotics from the 
winter or ſpring, will be well rooted, fit for 1 of South America, require a hot - 
tranſplantation, by the autumn following. houſe in this country; and are retained ac- 
By Cuttings.— Any of the ſhrubby ſorts | cordingly to diverſify curious colleQions in 
will likewiſe grow b cuttings, though not | that department, in which they form an agree- 
to be depended upon like layers; however, in | able variety ; and are propagated by lowing 
October or November, chuſing cuttings of | the ſtones of the fruit in pots plunged in the 
the ſtrongeſt youn ſhoots of laſt ſummer's | bark-Bed, and by cuttings and layers of young 
growth, planting them in a thady border, ſhoots, aſſiſted by the ſame means; keeping 
many of them will grow, and, in two or the plants always in pots, and continued in 
three years, commence good plants for the | the ſtove; and treated as other woody plants 


they py of the ſame repolitorv. 
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Sprouts are ſmall y ſhoots or "Al 


emitted from the ſides of the ſtem and heads 
of certain vegetables; being in many in- 
ſtances a compendium of the plant that pro- 
duced them ; and, when detached from the 
parent and planted, although then deſtitute of 
roots, they often, in the proceſs of vegetation, 
emit fibres, ſhoot at top to mature growth, 
and exhibit leaves, flowers, and ſeed, like the 


parent plant. 


Likewiſe, in ſome herbaceous eſculents, 
young Sprouts are excellent eating, ſuch as in 
cabbages, broccoli, &c, proving a very pront- 


able atrer-crop. 


But the term Sprouts is more generally ap- 
plied to the lateral ſhoots or ſuckers of cer- 
tain herbaceous vegetables ; ſuch particularly, 
as moſt of the 3 tribe, comprehending 
all the ſorts of cabbages, ſavoys, coleworts, 
borecole, purple broccoli, &c. which, after 
the main head is gathered for uſe, the ſtalks 
remaining, ſhoot forth abundance of Sprouts, 
that often form heads like the principal one, 
but ſmaller ; and, may be gathered for uſe as 
eſculents, and will prove equally good, and 
often ſuperior to the main head for eating. 
Sometimes young Sprouts of cabbages, being 
detached as flips, and planted, will ſtrike root 
and grow. 

Theſe Sprouts, however, of the cabbage- 
tribe, have merit chiefly as eſculents, and very 
little in the work of propagation. | 

For, although they will grow if planted 
while young, are only proper to be 
uſed occaſionally in particular caſes ; as for 
example, in planting cabbages for ſeed in any 
particular good ſort, which having the main- 
head gathered early in ſummer for uſe, and 
the ſtalk having produced a quantity of good 
Sprouts ſoon after, we ſometimes flip off a 
quantity of the beſt of them towards autumn, 
plant them in rows two feet aſunder, giving 
occaſional waterings, will grow and ſhoot up 
to ſeed next ſpring. See BRAsSICA. 

However, the Sprouts of all the cabbage- 
tribe are to be conſidered principally as eſcu- 
lents ; and are admirable fine eating, general- 
ly boil exceeding green and render; but thoſe 
Sprouts produced from the forward cabbage 
ſtalks in ſummer and autumn, are. always 
larger and finer than the winter and ſpring 
Sprouts, as ſometimes the Sprouts produced on 
tie ſtalks of the early-cut cabba often 
alſo cabbage into tolerable little firm heads 
towards autumn ; the ſugar-loaf cabbage par- 
ticularly, and other forward kinds, producing 
abundance of fine Sprouts in ſummer, which, 


* 
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being gathered while young and green, are 
ſome. of the moſt excellent culinary greens of 
the ſeaſon; likewiſe forward ſavoys being cut 
early in autumn, the remaining ſtalks produce 
fine large Sprouts the ſame year, fit for uſe in 
the bogs part of winter; later crops of the 
ſame plants produce alſo abundance of ſmall 
Sprouts in the ſpring ; and the borecole is re- 
markable for its great production of Sprouts 
towards ſpring, emitted all along the ſmall 
ſtems from the very bottom to top ; alſo pur- 
ple broccoli never fails to produce a ſecon- 
dary crop of excellent Sprouts furniſhed with 
little tender heads. - | 
Thus all theſe cabbage and colewort tribe, 
that after the main-heads being arrived to per- 
fection and gathered for uſe, the ſtalks furniſh 
a 3 ſupply of Sprouts coming in for 
a ſecond crop; thoſe produced in ſummer and 
autumn continuing long in perfection; but 
the ſpring Sprouts run Caller; and continue 
but a ſhort time before they fly up for ſeed ; 
they are nevertheleſs very acceptable and uſes 
ful, at that ſeaſon of the year. | 

Therefore, in the culture of all the above 
varieties of the cabbage kind, it is proper, af- 
ter gathering the main-heads, to leave a'quan- 
tity of the ſtalks of the beſt and forwarder 
crops of the reſpeCtive ſorts, to produce 
Sprouts ; and if, towards autumn or winter, 
&c. the ground ſhould be wanted for other 
crops, the ſtalks may be removed and trench- 
ed in by the roots in another place, not in 
any ſhady by corner as often praQtiſed, nor 
placed too cloſe, as the Sprouts would prove 
ſmall and trifling, and be liable to be eat up by 
flugs; but being placed in an open ſituation, 
in rows a foot aſunder, the Sprouts will con- 
tinue their growth in much greater perfection, 
though probably not equally ſo good as if the 
ſtalks had remained an-iſtu2bed, 

Thus the product of Sprouts will prove a 
very beneficial and acceptable ſupply, both 
for uſetulneſs and variety at table. 

The, ſtalks of cauliflowers and cauliflower- 
broccoli rarely produce any Sprouts ; fo it is 
needleſs to leave them ſtanding. 

STAMINA, the male organs of flowers. 

Stamina, conſiſting of the filaments and 
antheræ, the male organs of every-flower ; 
being the fine chives or thread-thaped paris 
ſituated in the centre of the corolla, in num- 
ber from one to twelve, or twenty, or more, 
and compoſed of the three following parts. 

I. Filamentum, the filament or thread- 
ſhaped part of the ſtamina, elevating the an- 
theræ. See FILAMENTUM. 

2. Anthere, the ſummit of the filaments. 

: and 
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and that part which contains the pollen or{to the female bloſſom. - See Cvervmrs and 
_. fecundating duſt or farina. See ANTHERE.-]Mon@cia. ; | 8 
i Pollen or farina, the fine duſt, or fecun- þ And in che dicecious plants the Stamina 
dating male ſperm contained in the antherz, | and piſtillum are; in ſeparate flowers, ſituated 
and, when ripe, diſperſed upon the ſtigma or | on different plants, ſpecies of the ſame genus, 
female organ, to effect the important office of | as in ſpinach, hemp, hops, &c. but ſo won- - 
impregnation. —See ANTHERE and FiLa- derfully. contrived by the great Author of 
MENTUM, WY ek nature, that the male duſt of the antheræ is : 
1 It is obſervable in moſt flowers, that the | conveyed to the female flowers. by the gentle 
Stamina and piſtillum come t ether ; and the | breezes of air, &c. and impregnates them. See 
antherz and ſtigma ripen and become of full | the Claſs Diacra, under the head CL Ass 1s. 
vigour at the ſame time to effect the work of | See alſo SExvs, PisTILLUM, STIGMA, and 
fecundation. {TODO ISr yrs. | F | 
For the Stamina, containing the genuine] STANDARD Trees. | 
male ſperm of plants in the antheræ, that] Standard-trees are to be conſidered as all 
without its fecundatory aid no plants would trees with upright ſingle ſtems, and ſtand de- 
be effeCtually prolific, but | moſtly abortive ; | tached without being trained to any wall, 
at leaſt, if they produce ſeeds, they would not |-&c. or other ſupport. | 
vepetate. 7; The name Standard-trees is applicable both 
n hermaphrodite plants, the Stamina or] to all forts of fruit and foreſt-trees, and all 
male organ being placed. in the ſame flower | other tree and ſhrub kinds that, having up- 
with the female genitals, are for the moſt part 8 ſtems, ſtand detached erectly without aid 
all of equal height generally ſurrounding the | of ſupport; though the word Standard is more 
piſtillum in ſuch ſituation, as the farina or | generally underſtood of ſuch trees as grow 
male ſperm, lodged in the antheræ, may rea-| with tall erect ſtems, fix or eight feet high, or 
dily reach tlie fligmata of the female flower | more, before they branch out to form the 
to impregnate it effectually ; but in ſome her- | head ; ſuch as the common Standard apples, 
maphrodite flowers, thegggllum being ſhorter | pears, and other fruit trees in orchards and 
than the Stamina, the flo Mrs, though nodding | gardens, and the common foreſtxrees of the 
before, upon opening generally ſtand upright, { woods and fields ; in gardening, however, we 
that the powder of the antherz may fall upon commonly diſtinguiſh three ſorts of Standard 
the ſtigma ; and, after conception, probably trees; namely, Full Standards, Half Standards, 
reſume their drooping or - pendulous poſture | and Dwarf Standards; fruit-trees particularly, 
again; and, in other hermaphrodite flowers] being occaſionally trained in all theſe ways; 
having the ſtyle longer than the Stamina, it but foreſt and tall ornamental trees rarely in 
either bends back like ram's-horns towards | any other than Full Standards; though, in the 
the antheræ, or the whole flower droops, that | ſhrub tribe, they are occaſionally formed both 
the anthers may drop its duſt down upon the into Half and Dwarf Standards, according 
female organ. See HERMAPHRODITUS| to _- natural ſtature of growth. See each 
05. | n » 2 as below. | 
des monccious plants, the Stamina and FuLL STANDARDS. . 
piſtillum are, in different flowers, ſituated apart Full Standards. Theſe are ſuch trees that 
on the ſame plant, as iu cucumber aud melon; are trained with tall, ſtraight, clean ſtems, fix 
but many ſorts have the male lowers moſt- or ſeven feet. high or more, clear of branches, 
ly placed above the female, that the farina or; then ſutfered to branch out at that height all 
rtiliſing powder may more readily fall on around to form a head, as in Common Stand- 
che ſtigma of the piſtillum; or ſo ſituated as ard apples, and pear-trees, foreſt-trees, &c. 
to be eaſily conveyed by the air, or flying in- All trecs deligned as F ull Standards, ſhould 
ſes ſkipping from flower to flower, ſuffici- be trained accordingly in their minor ſtate, 
ently to efeck the impregnation. And in ſome| by trimming off all lower. laterals gradually 
lants, ſuch as cucumbers, growing in hot-| as the tem advances in height, to encourage 
ds at an early ſeaſon, we often perform the a clean ſtraight growth to the proper * 
fecundation by art, carrying the male bloſſom and promote the atpuing of the top or leading 
to the female, and diſcharge the contents of ſhoot more expeditiouſly ſuffering the leader 
the antherz upon the ſtigma ; but when the always to remain entire, elpecially in all 
warm ſeaſon is advanced to admit of the plants | foreſt- trees; or, if it ſhould. happen to-fork, 
being fully expoſed, that operation is effected | take off the worſt, and leave the ſtraighteſt 
entle breezes of wind, bees, &c. | ſhoot to run up, to continue the prolonga- 


by the aur 10 | 
* he proliferous duſt of the antheræ * of che ſtem ; and having thus run them 
| | | ups 


now _— 


3 


up wich clean ſtems gradually fx or 
dec idudus kinds, then ſuſſer them to bra 


moderate height; \for- the 
of gathering the fruit: however, for all kinds 


| head; or the flock may be grafted, 


A 


| 
ally e 


to eight or ten feet or more, eſpec 
| 


out into a full head, and run in height as 
fait as poſhble ; thaugh in fruit - trees the 
ſtem is oſten 


lar ſpreading head of but 


part, to form'a 
ter convenience 


of foreſt-tree Standards, never reduce che 
top, but permit the leader to remain ever entire 
to run up in height ; for the beauty and worth 
ot ſuch trees conſiſts in their lofty ſtature. 


ards of the een- tribe, the trimming their 
ems from laterals while 
muſt be but ſparingly practiſed; ſuch as the 
pines, firs, cedars, and ſeveral 'others of the 
coniferous tribe, which, being all of a reſinous 


nature, do not ſucceed if too cloſe pruned ; 


beſides, when deſi for ornamental plan- 
tations, the trimming up the under branches 
of theſe kinds would greatly diminiſh” the 
beauty of their 
poſition of the branches, in moſt of theſe ſorts, ! 
covering the ſtem in circular to the very 
bottom, is additionally ornamental 
m their general 
ing all theſe ſorts of trees, ſhould only prune 
occaſionally any lower diſorderly 

Almoſt all ſorts of fruit-trees may 
ed for full Standards, except vines, 
ſorts will not ripen their fruit effectually on 
Standards in this 8 ſuch as peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, and figs ; on the other 


trat 


hand, all forts of a pears, 
cherries, ripen their Nair Keely on 1 
as full Standards 


All fruit- trees 
are raiſed by grafting, &c. on the freeſt dak 
er 


ſhoot s, and trained with ſtrai t 


clean full five or fix feet high, ei 


the ſtock trained up to that ſtature, 'and fo 
grafted or budded at the defired height, and 
the graft or bud branching out forms the 
&c. near 
the ground, and the firſt ſhoot from the graft 
or bud trained up for a ſtem to the height 
aforeſaid ; then fu to ſend forth branches : 
obſerving, in either method, it is next to be 
conſidered whether you intend the tree ſhall 


| form a ſpreading open head, or aſſume a more 


erect and aſpiring growth; in the former 
caſe, if you top the leading ſhoot of the graft 
or bud at fix or ſeven feet from the ground, 
it will force out lateral ſhoots at that height, 
and commence a ſpreading head open in the 
middle; ſuffering, however, the whole after- 
wards to take their own growth ; aud in the 


at fix or ſeven feet 
height, to force out à fer of laterals in chat 


I but very litle 
But in ſeveral foreſt and ornamental Stand- 


* as above, 


peculiar growth; for the diſ- 


nce, ſo that in train- 


all ' 
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 fecon inſtance; chat, by permitting the lead- 
ing ſhoot to remain entire, it will aſpire in 
height, and the Whole head will aſſume a 
more upright and loſty ſtature; in both 
methode the heads will aſterwards naturally 
branch out abundantly, and furniſh them- 
ſelves ſufficiently with bearing wood, i 2a 
ducing fruit, in ſome ſorts, in two or three 
years from the grafting and budding, as in 
cherries, apples, &c. but pears in particular 
ate ſometimes _ five, or ſix >: "pda 
bear : permitting the w to 
— their * — — without 1 and 
pruning, except the regulat- 
ing any very irregular or bad growths, as below. 
| It boi expedient to train moſt of our 
principal hardy fruit-trees as full Standards, 
as that, when planted in continued rows, ei- 
ther in gardens or orchards, by having tall 
ſtems elevating the head conſiderably from the 
* s it both admits the influence of the 
un and air more freely to the head al] 
around; and admits of obtaining crops of 
eſculents, &c. on the ground, under 
their ſ U 
Win reſpect to the general culture of full 
Standard fruit- trees, in regard to pruning, &c. 
very little is required after the firſt training, to 
form the ſtem to the proper height, the 
arſt ſhoots advanced at top to give the head 
its firſt formation; they | ſhould afterwards 
generally be allowed to advance nearly in their 
natural order, except reducing any very irre- 
E growths, &cc. not ſhortening the general 
nches, but permit the whole to ſhoot both 
in length and branch laterally in their own 
way; and will thus all naturally form 
 frait-ſpurs along their ſides upward for bear- 
ing remarking, however, when any very ir- 
regular growing branch occaſionally occurs, 
it ſhould be retrenched; alfo if che head is 
much crowded, fome ſhould be judiciouſly 
thinned out to keep the middle open, long 
ramblers reduced, and all ſuckers from the 
root, ſtem, and middle of the head, cleared 
away, and all dead wood; which occaſional 
prunings may be any time in win- 
ter the culture of different fruit- trees, as 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. under their 
proper heads; alſo PkuUniNG. 
But ſometimes Standard fruit-trees, with 
four, five, or ſix feet ſtems, are alſo planted 
againſt walls, and trained as wall trees; this 
being frequently practiſed for high walls, as 
the Standards having tall ſtems elevating the 
head ſeveral feet, ſo as immediately to cover 
the upper part of the wall, whilſt dwarfs and 
Half Standards cover the bottom and middle 
part; and thus may every part of the wall be 


* 


fully 


fully occupied at once; but the. dwarf-trees | ſhortening the branches ſhould be ſpe- 
being 50 as the principal reſidents, 1 ringly — which would 2 — 
that after ſeveral years" growth having advan- | merous uſeleſs ſhoots, and prevent the forma- 
ced conſiderably Ant,” 5 and the Standards |tiqn of bearing wood, eſpecially in the apple, 
having borne a tew years, the latter have [pear, plum, and cherry Kinds. 
their under branches gradually reduced to] But when Half. Standards are intended for 
make room for the dwarfs, and at laſt are | walls, they ſhould have the head trained in a 
either wholly tranſplanted or deſtroyed, leay- [ſomewhat fanned manner, to ſpread to the wall 
ing the dwarfs in entire poſſeſhon & the wall, [like a common wall-tree ; and as to the aſter- 
covering it effectually from bottom to top with | pruning, the ſame is to be obſerved, as hinted 
their branches. See the different ſorts of wall- in the general culture of the reſpective ſorts 
trees, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c,— | under their proper genera, whether in detachyy 
Alſo the article WALL-TREEs. ._ {Standards or againſt walls. | 
And ſometimes Standard wall-trees with It may ſometimes be proper to have theſe 
tall ſtems are planted 2 the ends of Half Standards ſo trained as to form heads 
buildings, ſuch as ſome choice ſorts of pears of as moderate growth as poſſible, eſpecially 
in particular; alſo. ſometimes apricots in a|the detached Standards, when deſigned for 
ſoutherly aſpect, or other fruits occaſionally; | ſmall compartments; in which caſe they are 
and which, on particular occaſions, are Xa grafted or budded upon the more dwarfiſh ſort 
principally with tall ſtems to elevate the head | of ſtocks, as apples upon codlins, and pears upon 
of branches five or ſix feet or more from the} quinces, and ſo of other fruits; in which the 
ground, eſpecially in much frequented or ex-|head will always ſhoot moderate, and never 
poſed ſituations, that the fruit may be more ramble wide or grow high. See Srocks. 
out of the reach of being illegally plucked 1 But although a few: Half Standard fruit- 
and the trees having good ſpace of wall above, ¶ trees may be eligible as detached Standards 


7 will ſpread their branches accordingly, for variety, they are not ſo proper for any 
and yield large productions of fruit in the beſt | general plantation in the open quarters of the 
perfection. garden; becauſe their branches coming out 


HALF STANDARDS, s. Illo may impede the growth of under-crops ; 

Half Standards.—Theſe are trees trained} may however have a thinly planted 
with ſhort ſtems only three or fevr feet high, along the boundary or diviſion of any wide 
then ſuffered to branch out at that height to compartment, eſpecially thoſe worked on 
form heads; being practiſed for, many ſorts {dwarf ſtocks, that they may bianch more 
of fruit-trecs, ſometimes. both as detached} moderately in a leſs ſpreading growth; and 
Standards by way of. variety; and by haying in | this! order may alſo have a good portion 
low heads, the fruit is more eaſily gathered ;jof the common codlin, as being naturally a 
and likewiſe are often trained wit fanned {moderate ſhooter and plentiful bearer ; and, in 
ſpreading heads, deſigned as wall-trees for the whole, their heads ſuffered to run moſtly 
high walls, that, as obſerved of the full in their natural growth, except a little occa - 
Standards, they may cover the middle or [ſional regulating pruning, as hinted for the 
upper part of the wall, whilſt dwarfs occupy |Full Standards. Iu 
the lower part. e © % For walls, however, that are eight or nine 

As to the method of raiſing theſe. Half - feet high, it would Nee Rn gs ta 
Standard fruit-trees, it is nearly the ſame, as of Half Standards to plant between the dwarts 
obſerved for the full Standards, only, they | or principal reſidents, to cover the middle or 
being grafted, or budded upon lower ſtocks, | upper half of the wall, whilſt the dwarfs oc- 
training them with upright ſingle Kems only |cupy the lower ſpace, as remarked of the full 
three or four feet high, either the ſtocks on Standards, —Sec WALL-TREES- : 
which they are to be grafted trained up to that Half Standard fruit-trees of cherries, apricots, 
height for a ſtem; * graſied or budded | &c. are alſo proper to plant in forcing frames 
low in the ſtock, and the firſt main ſhoot of} to 5 early fruit. See Fox c NO FRAMES. 
the graft, &c. led up for a ſtem, and ſo culture of detached Half Standards, in 
top it at the aforeſaid height to force out |reſpet to pruning, is nearly as the full 
branches to form the head; ſuffering the head, | Standards; that, 22 ſhot out at top to 
in all thoſe deſigned as detached Standards, to | form the head, permit them to branch both in 
branch out all around, and permitted to run up | length and laterally nearly in their own way, 
to a full ſpread, nearly according to their natu- | except juſt ere to order any conſiderable 
ral mode of growth, except juſt reforming any e crowding branches in the middle, 
ill- growing 1 as hereaſter . for] long ramblers, and detaching all ſuckers from 
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the root, ſtem, and head, and to cut out caſual 
dead wood; and thus the regular branches re- 
maining at length, will emit truit- ſpurs abun- 
dantly in every part for bearing. * 

And as to the Half Standards againſt walls, 
they are to de pruned and managed as other 
wall-wees, each according to its nature, as 
directed under their proper heads. 


Foreft-rrees, and the. taller ornamental tree 


kinds, are rarely ever trained as Half Stand- 
ards, but moſtly always ſuffered to run up in 
height to their full ſtature, unleſs any particu- 


lar fort may be required to form buſhy Half 


Standards for ſome particular purpoſe. 

Many of the ſhrub kind in their natural 
growth aſſume the appearance of Half Stand- 
ards, though ſome are often branchy to the 
very bottom, or riſe with ſeveral” ſtems ; but 
might readily be trained with a fingle clear 
item, three or four feet high, and then ſuttered 
to branch out into a full head. 

Dwarf STANDARDS. 

Dwarf Standards. — They are trained with 
low ſtems only one or two feet high, being 
then topped to force out branches at 
height to form the head. 

etimes ſeveral ſorts of choice fruit trees 
are trained as Dwarf Standards, with ſtems 
ſeldom more than one foot high, branching 


out at that height, forming proportionably low 
heads; being occafionally planted round the 


borders of the kitchen or pleaſure garden, &c. 


inſtead of efpaliers, and the heads enher kept 
down low by cloſe pruning, whereby they 
never produce much fruit; or ſuffered to 
branch upward in their natural growth, 
and they will bear in much abundance ; 
all of which Dwarf Standards being raiſed by 

fring, &c. upon the moſt dwarfiſh ſtocks, 
| De as apples on codun, or paradiſe · ſtocks, and 
pears on quinces, &c. in order to dwarf them as 
much as pothble in their growth (ſee Srocks); 
and as they ſhoot in height, each year's ſhoots are 
either generally pruned ſhort, whereby to keep 
the head down, and confine it within a ſmall 
compaſs; but, by this ſevere pruning, they are 
forced into numerous uſeleſs ſhoots annually, 
and ſeldom form a fufkciency of bearin 
wood ; fo that they never anſwer the end el. 
fectually; or the gencral branches permitted 
moſtly to ſhook in length, except juſt reducing 
caſual ramblers, and diſordetly growers; and 
they will generally ſhoot more moderately, and 
ſooner form themſelves into plentiful bearers 
in greater perfection; though theſe kinds of 
Dwarf Standards are not fo 
duced now fince efpalier fruit-trees have. been 
brought to a proper degree of perfection in 
training and bearing, 

1 


- 


rally intro- | 
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However, for the ſake of variety and cu- 
rioſity, a few Dwarf Standards of all ſorts of 
fruit-trees might be admitted, one here and 
there; and by a judicious moderate pruning, | 
according to their nature, as directed for the 
reſpective forts, under their proper heads, and 
the article DwarF TRAEEs, they will bear 
abundantly in proportion to their ſize. 

Likewiſe may have ſome Dwarf Standard 
fruit- trees in pots, for the purpoſe of torcing 
in hot-houſes, forcing-frames, hot-beds,' &c. 
particularly early May and May-duke cher- 
ries, plums, peaches, nectarines, apricots, figs, 


| 


| vines, gooſeberries, currants, &c. which being 


placed in the above departments at the proper 
ſeaſon, i. e. January or early in February, 
they will often ripen a few fruit very eafly in 
tolerable perfection, ſome of which might be 
brought to table growing on the trees in the 
pots. But Dwart Standard fruit are alſo pro- 


| per to plant fully in the borders in forcing- 


trames, See Fokcixc FRAME. 
| For the particular method of raiſing and 
training the different ſorts of theſe Dwarf 


that | Standards, ſee DwWART TREES. 


Numbers of the upright ſhrub tribe natu- 
rally form themſelves of the Dwarf Standard * 
kind, as riſing with low, erect, firm ſtems, per - 
haps but half a foot, or a foot or two high, 
branching out near the ground into buthy 
heads, ſuch as the gooſcberry, currant, and 
numerous flowering ſhrubs and evergreens ; 
though great numbers of the ſhrub kind are 
apt to riſe with ſeveral ſtems immediately 
from or near the root, forming a buſhy 
growth quite from the bottom ; which, in 
many caſes in che ſhrubbery way, may be 
allowable: in others, it may be proper to 
train them with one ſtem ; which is eaſily 
effected by retrenching the ſuperfluities and 
trimming away low  ſtragglers; forming a 
clear ſingle ſtem half a foot, or a foot or two 
high, according to their nature, then ſuffered 
to branch out into a full head. 

For many of the low Standard flowerin 
ſhrubs and evergreens appear to the beſt ad; 
vantage, when trained as Standards to a ſingle 
ſtem a foot or two high, terminated by a 
branchy full head. EM 
- Likewiſe all the fruftiferous ſhrubs, ſuch 
as all the varieties of currants and gooſeber- 
ries, ſhould generally be trained with a ſinple 
item a foot or more high, then permitted to 
branch out at that height into a regular head, 
eeping the internal part always tolerably 
open, and the branches moderately thin; aud 


ſhorten them but ſparingly, particularly the 
ooſeberry.—Sce RiBes. 


| STAPELIA. (Stapelia.) 


For 
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For the ſtove this genus furniſhes two or 
three ſpecics of curious ſucculent perennial 
plants, ſingular in their protuberant branches, 
being moſtly deſtitute of leaves; are of ſpread- 
ing and upright growth, in different ſpecies ; 
producing large, monopetalqus, ſtellated, va- 
riegated, yellow and purple flowers of ſingu- 
apr appearance. 

laſs and order, Pentandria Dięynia. | 

Charatters.] CALY x, monophyllous, ſmall, 
five-parted and perſiſtent.. CorRoLLA, mono- 
petalous, large, flat, cut halfway into five 
acute ſegments, and containing a . five- 

inted nectarium, with its lacerated points 
urrounding the parts of generation. STA- 
MINA, five plane, broad, erect filaments, 
with linear antheræ attached to their ſides. 
PiSTILLUM, two oval, plane germens, with- 
out ſtyles, each havin 
PERICARPIUM, two „ mr ſubulated, cy- 
lindric, ſingle-celled, univalvular pods, filled 
with compreſſed downy ſeeds. 

The ſpecies are, 

I. STAPELIA variegata. | 

Variegated Leſſer Stapelia, or Fritillaria 
Craſſa Minor.) Grows with many ſpreading 
ſucculent branches, having ſeveral denticu- 
lated, ſpreading protuberances on their ſides, 
riſing about fix inches; no leaves; and from 
the tides of the branches ariſe the large, 
ſpreading and ſtarry, yellow flowers, vane- 
gated and ſpotted with purple, having in the 
centre the five-pointed coloured nectarium, 
including and ſurrounding the fruCtifications, 

2. STAPELIA hirſuta. 

Hairy greater Stapelia, or Fritillaria craſſa 
major.] Grows with upright ſucculent, angu- 
lated branches, with ere, denticulated 4 20 
rances; and at the ſides of the branches large 
ſtellated hairy flowers, variegated with purple 
ſtripes, running acroſs the petal. 

3. STAPELIA Namillaris.— Mamillary or 
Warted Stapelia. 

Theſe are plants of curious ſingularity, both 
in their leaflets, protuberant and warted, ſuccu- 
lent branches, and in the beauty of their large, 
ſtellated, variegated, ſpotted, and ſtriped flow- 
ers, produced, in ſucceſſional order, great 
part of ſummer and autumn, but which are 
of a very ſetid ſcent. 

They being tender ſucculent exotics, muſt 
always be kept in of light poor earth, 
and placed in the ſtove upon the ſhelves or 
top of the flues, &c. and continued conſtantly 
in that department, in which give them but 
very little water in the winter, and moderately 
in ſummer; managing them, in reſpect to 
other culture, in common with other hot- 

houſe exotics. _ * 


* 


an obtuſe ſtigma. | 
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All the ſorts are eaſily propagated by cut- 
tings or flips of their ſucculent branches in 
ſummer ; laying the cuttings or flips for a few 
days in the ſun to heal over the moĩſt wound 
occaſioned on the ſeparation from the parent 
plant ; then plant them in pots of dry light 
earth, and plunge them in the tan-bed, where 
they will ſoon ſtrike root and grow. 
TAPHY LAXA, Bladder nut. 

Two hardy deciduous flowering ſhrubs are 
the principal ſpecies in this genus, both of 
which are proper furniture for the ſhrubbery, 
being of largiſh upright growth, generally 
obtaining eight or ten feet ſtature, adorned 
with pinnated and ternate, five and three- 
lobed leaves; and long flender bunches of 
peatapetalous flowers, 1 by bladder- 
like capſules ; whence the name Bladder-nut. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 

Charafters.] CaLvyx is roundiſh, con- 
cave, coloured, and almoſt as large as the 
corolla. CoRoLLa, five oblong erect petals, 
nearly like the calyx, and a pitcher-thaped 
nectarium at the bottom. STAMINA, five 
oblong ere filaments, crowned with ſimple 
antheræ. P1STILLUM, a thick three-parted 
germen, and three ſtyles, having obtuſe ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, three inffated bladder - 
ſhaped capſules, joined together by a longi- 
tudinal future or ſeam, having acuminated 
tops, and open inwardly, incloſing two al- 
moſt globular, hard, nut-like ſeeds. 

There are only two ſpecics, both very 
hardy deciduous ſhrubs, the firſt of which is 
a native of England and other parts of Eu- 
rope, the other is from America ; are diſtin- 

uiſhed by the names of five - lea ved and three- - 
qc Bladder-nut. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. STAPHYLEAA pinnata. 

Pinnated five-lobed European Bladder-nut.] 
Riſes with upright, ſhrubby, ſmooth, brown- 
iſh ſtems, branching eight or ten feet high or 
more, with very pithy thoots ; garniſhed with 
pinnated leaves of two pair of large, oblong, 
oval lobes, and an odd oue; and at the axillas 
along the ſides of the branches, long pendu- 
RG of white flowers, ſucceeded by 
large, inflated, or ſwoln, bladder-ſhaped cap- 
ſules, containing roundiſh hard ſeeds or nuts, 
ripening in autumn. 

This fort grows wild-in England, and many 
other parts of Europe, and is culuvated in 
gardens, to increaſe the variety in ornamental 
plantations, where it flowers and ripens ſeed 
annually, $ 

The ſeeds or nuts are in ſome countiies 
eaten, but have a very unpalatable reliſh. 

2. STAPHYLEA trifeltata. 


6 Are. 


Ly 
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the younger branches, lay them either 
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Three-leaued V N Bladder-nut.] Riſes 
with upright, ſhrubby, ſmooth, greys ſtems, 
branching eight or ten feet high; garniſhed 
with ternate or trifoliate leaves, being com- 
poled each of three large oval lobes; and at 
the fides of the branches, long, hanging: 
bunches of whare flowers, Me 2 by large 
inflated capſules, contaming roundith hard; 
leeds, ripe in autumn. 

Buth the ſpecies flower annually in May, 
numeroufly in peudulous bunches, each flow- 


er having five oblong petals; and the ſeeds] | 


Lipen in autumn, proper to ſow for propaga- 


nn. 


Theſe ſhrubs are very eligible furniture for | 


diverfitying any of the hatdy ornamental] de- 
ci:iuous plantations, but particularly the larger 
ſutubbety compartments, where, being planted 
in aflemblage with other thrubs, principally 
of the deerduous tribe, they will agreeably 


multiply the variety with, their unt 


and ternate foliage, long pendulous bunches of 
flowers, and bladder-thaped” capfules, which 
have a fiugular appearance in autumn. 

EX Method of Propagation. 
The propagation of both theſe ſhrubs is 
moſt eaſily accompliſhed by three, or four dif- 
ferent methods, viz. by ſeed, fuckers, layers, 


and cuttin 


By Seed. —This ripens plenteouſly in au- 


tum, when it ſhould be ſown ſoon after it is 
ripe, ih a bed or border of any common earth, 


$TA 


properly rooted by the following autumn; 
when they ſhould be planted off in nurſery- 
rows for a year or two, to gain due ſtrength 
for the ſhrubbery. 

By Cuttings. —In October or November 
procure a quantity of young ſhoots of the 
former ſummer's growth, chooſing principally 
the lower part of the ſhoots ; plant them in a 


} ſhady border, giving occaſional waterings the 


following ſpring and ſummer in dry weather, 
and they wilt be moſtly well rooted by the 


following autumn. 
STATICE, Thrift or Sea Pink, and Sea 


Lavender. 

Conſiſts of low, hardy, herbaceous, and 
under-ſhrubby plants for ornament and va- 
riety ; fome of which being flowery peren- 
nials are employed in the decoration of the 
pleaſure ground ; they rifing, ſome ſorts with 
very low, cloſe, tufty heads, of "numerous 
ſmall}, narrow, graſſy, evergreen, leaves cloſe 
to the earth, and very flender ſingle flower- 
ſtalks but half a foot, or a little more or leſs 
high ; others having much larger, broad, ra- 
dical leaves, and ſtronger ſtalks dividing into 
branches; all the ſtalks and branches of the 
forts in general terminated with globulaf and 
ſpiked "ger te heads, of numerogs ſmall, 
infundibuliform; penrapetalous flowers, 
Claſs and order, Pentangria Pentagyna. | 
' Charaters.] CALYX, an aggregate of ffo- 
rets collected into globular or ike heads, in- 


either in dtills or promiſcuouſly on the ſurſace, Frm wholly in one common cup of divers 


covering them an iach' deep; and being thus 
ſown early in autumn, they will come up the 
following ſpring, though probably not all of 
tem till that time twelvemonth; keeping them 
clean from weeds ; and if, in the early part of 
ſummer, very dry weather prevails,. refreſh 
them with frequent waterings, repeating thoſe 
operations during ſummer as occaſion may 
require; and by autumn or ſpring following, 
the largeſt plants will be fr to plant out in 
nurſery- rows; or at leaſt in the ſecond au- 
tumn they may be wholly planted out, plac- 
ing them in rows two feet aſunder, and one 


foot diſtance in each row; here to have two | 


ſtructureꝭ in the different ſpecies, each. floret 
having alſo its proper calyx, which is mono- 
phyllous and funnel-ſhaped. "CoroLLa is 
funnel-ſhaped, conſiſting of five ſmall petals, 
narrow at the baſe, but broad, obtuſe, and 


Le above. STAMINA, five ſubulate 
filaments that adhere ro rhe ungues or claws 
of the petals, and incumbent antheræ. Pts. 
TILLUM, a ſmall germen, and five filiform 
diſtant ſtyles, crowned with acute ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, none; the feeds, one in each 
floret, are lodged in the general calyx, each. 
ſeed coronated by its own proper cup. 

Since ta this genus has. been added the Li- 
monium or Sea Lavender, the ſpecics are mul- 


or three years growth, or till wanted for the 
ſarubbery, &c. 


tiplied conſiderably ; the firſt of which is the 


By Suckers, — The plants. of a. few years' | common Thrift ot Sea Pink, a ſmall, hardy, 


ſtanding generally ſend up ſuckers from the 
bottom in tolerable plenty, which may be 
caſily taken up in autumn, winter, or ſpring, 
with roots, and planted in nurſery-lines,. to 
have one or two years' growth, then tranſ- 
planted into the ſnrubbery, when required, 
By Layers. In autumn or winter chooſin 


or twiſt-laying (ſee LAYER S), and they 


rbaceous evergreen, well known for its uſe 
occaſionally as an edging to borders, &c. 
comprehends ſeveral varieties, all very low, 
cloſe- growing, graſſy-lea ved plants: the other 
ſpecies, beiog moſtly of the Sea Lavender 
Kinds, are of larger wth, with broadich 
leaves; and conſiſt of herbaceous and under- 
ſhrubby perennials and annuals ; but, for ge- 
'neral garden culture, one fpecies, common 

as | Thrift, 
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Thrift, and varieties, are very commonly cul- 
tirated: and alſo ſome of the moſt material 


of the Sea Lavender kinds are introduced for | 


variety. | 7 
Common Thrift Kinds. | 
One ſpecies only comes under this head, 
compriſing, however, ſeveral varieties; ſome 
of which were formerly confidered as diſtinct 
ſpecies, but prove all varieties only of Statice. 
eria, or common Thrift, differing ſome- 


what in their ſize and colour of the flowers, | i 


as noticed below. 


** 


I. STATICE Armeria. | 91 

Armeria, Common Thrift or Sea Pint.) 
Hath a thick, fibrated, ſpreading, perennial 
root, dividing into heads at top, cloſely 
crowned with thick rufty heads of numerous 


linear, graſſy, evergreen leaves cloſe to the] 
ground ; and "amon them numerous ſlender 


ſingle ſtalks, from five or fix to eight or ten 
inches or more in the different varieties; each 
crowned with a globular aggregate of ſmall. 
red and other coloured flowers in the varieties 
appearing in June and July, 0 

Varieties.] Common ſmaller Thrift with 
pale- red flowers With ſcarlet flowers, and 
with white flowers — Greater Thrift with red 
flowers — Greater Thrift with white flowers 
—Leaſt Sea Pink with ſmall fleſh-coloured 


* - 


fowers—all of which flower profuſely from 


the end of May until July or Auguſt. 

Remarking, as to the difference in fize 
and growth of theſe varieties, —the common 
faixtler Thrift is diſtinguithed by its leaves! 
being more narrow, graſſy, and of lower 

owth, and the flower-ſtalks only five or 
ix inches high, being the ſort moſt com- 
monly uſed for edgings ; the greater Thrift 
having longer and broader leaves, and flower- 
ſtalks near a foot high; and the leaſt Thrift 
have exceeding narrow, ſhort leaves, flower- 
talks only three or four inches high, and very 
ſmall heads of flowers. 

All the forts are inhabitants of plains and 
meadows, chieſty near the fea in moſt coun- 
tries of Europe and North America; but 
have been long admitted into gardens as 
flowery platits, and arc in great eſtimation to 
plant for edgings to beds and borders, as be- 
ing of very low cloſe growth, and always 

cen ; and allo to plant in tufts about the 

ower-borders und other compartments of the 
pleaſure ground, as they ſucceed in any foil 
and ſituation, and flower very abundantly in 
June and July, making a good ornamental 
appearance, more particularly the red and ſcar- 
lerſorts ; and for all of which purpoſes they are 
hone expeditiouſly raifed by ſlippmg the heads 
and roots together, at almoſt any ſeaſon, but 


STA? 


opagation. | 

However, for. edgings in particular is the 

principal merit of theſe plants; and as they 

2 very cloſe, low, and continue in ver- 
ure all the year, they form the moſt uſeful 

and * edging, next to box; and in ſome 


times preferred to box edgings, eſpecially as 
uy flower very ornamentally for two months 
in ſu 


to be reduced, either by cutting them inconſi- 
derably on each ſide, or by taking up and re- 


See EDGINGS. | 

2 5 Sens Lavender Kinds, &c. 

; Theſe ſorts aſſume a different appearance 
from the common Thrift kinds, both in their 
foliage and mode of flowering ; their leaves 


plane and broadiſh, and the ſtalks generally 
dividing into panicles terminated by the flow- 


general charafers proving the ſame as in the 
Thrift, they are all conſidered as true ſpecies 
of $tatice. + 

2. STATICE Limonium. 

' (Limonium) — or common Sea Lavender. 

Hath thick, reddiſh, fibrated roots, crowne 

with oval-ſpear-thaped, ſmooth leaves; and 
upright, firm, cylindric ſtalks a foot or more 


terminated by ſpiked heads of pale-blue flow- 
ers, in July and Auguſt. ; 

Varicties.] -Common' great Sea Lavender 
Narbonne great late-flowering Sea Laven- 
der — Olive-leaved Sea Lavender — Deep 
blue-flowered Sea Lavender W hue-flower- 
ed Sea Lavender. J 

This ſpecies grows naturally on the ſea- 
ſhores of England, &c. and is ſometimes re- 
tained in the gardens for variety. 
3.  STATICE fatarice. 

Tartarian Sea Lavender.) Hath long, 


ed, branchy, ſpreading ſtalks fix or eight 
inches high, terminated by ſpiked heads of 
whitiſh alternate flowers at a diſtance, in 


4. STATIOE retzculata. 

Netted Sea Lavender} Hath cunciform or 
wedge-ſhaped lower leaves; proſtrate flender 
ſtalks, and retroflexed naked ſterile branches 


terminated by panicles of pale-blue flowers, in 
July and Auguſt. 


4 


principally in autumn and ſpring, —See their 
ropag | * | 


particular ſituations in gardens, are ſome- 


mmer; but are not however ſo proper 
| for general edgiugs as box, as being rather 
apt to ſpread ſoon out of bounds, and require 


planting them afreſh every three or four years. 


not 'beinp ſo ſmall and rally, but moſtly ' 


ers, not in globular heads like the Thrift, 
but chiefly in ſpiked aggregates; but their 


high, dividing into paniculated branches, all 


ſpear-ſhaped, ſharp-pointed leaves; and fork - 


Auguſt and September. = 


netted - or matted together ; and the flails 


Y 2 This 
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This is a ſea- ſide plant of England, and | be admitted, to inereaſe the variety, as oy 
moſt parts of Europe. cake up but little room, will grow in almo 
F. STATICE cerdata. any common foil and fatuation, though, if but 
Heart-leaved Mediterranean Sea Lavender. ] moderately. expoſed to the ſun, they will 
Hath thick, ſpatulate, heart-thaped, retuſe, | probably be the more ſucceſsful dur- 
ſmooth leaves cloſe to the ground; and ſlen- able. 3 ä * 
der naked ſtalks fix nine highs terminating | All the forts, both the Thrift and other 
in panicles of pale-red flowers, in Auguſt. kinds, may be planted any time in autumn 


6. STATICE flexuo/a. or —_ 8 | 
Flexuole Siberian Sea Lavender.} — Hach] The Thrift kinds, as we before noticed, 


oval nervous leaves from the roots; and are proper both to form edgings, and to plant 
weak, flexuoſe, branchy ſtalks eight or ten | in detached tufts about the borders: the ſcar- 
inches long, terminated by corymbous bunches | let Thrift is the moſt beautiful in regard 
of flowers, in Auguſt and September. to its flowering ; but, for variety, ſhould alſo 
7. STATICE ſpecreſa. admit the pale-red and white Kinds, all of 
Specious - flowered Sea Lavender.) With} which ſucceed almoſt any where, and may 
ova e, dagger-pointed leaves; flower-ſtalks | be planted at almoſt any ſeaſon when not in 
two-edged, two forking, terminated by ag- flower; though the autumn and ſpring are 
ate heads of flowers. | the moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſons for planting ther. 
"E STATICE fuffruticoſa. As to the method of planting Thrift edg- 
Under-flrubby Siberian Sea Lavender.) Hath | ings, a quantity of flips being obtained in the 
under-ſhrubby ſtalks, naked and branching | ſeaſons above-mentioned from old plants, by 
near the top, rifing near two feet high; | lipping or dividing the off ſets of cheir roots, 
ſpear-ſhaped variegated leaves; and cloſe- not however too ſmall, and each lip furniſhed 
fitting round heads of blue or whitiſh | with-roots and top; then, having made up the 
flowers, in Auguſt and September. edge of the bed or border even and firm, pro- 
9. STATICE monopetala. ceed to plant them either with a dibble in one 
Monopetalous Sicilian Sea Pink.) Hath un-| range, two vr three inches diſtance in the 
der- ſhrubby, leafy ſtalks, ſpear-ſhaped, va - row or to form at once a cloſe edging, may 
ginant leaves; and flowers placed ftingly. - | plant them ſo near as to touch one another; 
10. STATICE ferulacea. or, otherwiſe, to perform this more effectu- 
Ferula-leaved Barbary Sea Pink.) Under- ally, may form a ſmall trench, as in planting 
ſhrubby branching ſtalk, the branchlets chaffy | box edgings; ſo plant the Thrift in the 
and imbricated, terminated by hairy briſtles. | trench quite cloſe together, to form immedi- 
All theſe ſpecies, both ot the Thrift and] ately a compact uniform edging, in the man- 
Sea Lavender kinds, are hardy fibrous-rooted | ner of a box-edging aforeſaid. Sce Buxus 
perennials, ſeven of them being herbaceous, | SuUFFRUTicosUs, and EDboi xs. 
and the others under- ſhrubby; all of which} And as to the culture of theſe edgings, 
flower abundantly in ſummer ; the flowers are | they ſhould every ſummer, immediately — 
numerous, but ſeparately ſmall, funnel-ſhaped, | lowering. be trimmed with garden- ſhears or 
and pentapetalous ; many collected toge | knife, to cut off all the decayed flower-ſtalks 


ther into aggregates, within one general cup] cloſe to the bottom ;. likewiſe, to trim in any 
(ſee the Charaders) ; being generally produced | projecting irregularity of the edging at ſides or 
at the ends of the ſtalks 


branches, in ſome | top: alſo. when it ſpreads conſiderably out of 
ſingly, in others in panicles, as before deſcribed | bounds, ſhould be cut in evenly on each fide, 
in each ſpecies; but are not all commonly | in due proportion; obſerving to perform thoſe 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in the gardens. occaſional trimmings generally in moiſt wea- 
But of the above ſpecies, the laſt three or | ther, and not too late in autumn, otherwiſe 
four ſorts being rather tenderer than the others, | the drought of ſummer, ox the cold in winter, 
ſome of each ſhould generally be kept in pots, | may injure it when newly cut, and cauſe it to 

and placed among the green-houfe plants, to | aſſume a ſhabby difagreeable appearance. 
have protection in winter. Obſerve, however, that when theſe edgings 
The firſt ſpecies, Statice Armeria, and va- | grow conſiderably out of bounds, or become 
15 rieties, being conſiderably the moſt material | very irregular, it is proper to take them up, 
for their uſe as edgings, are the moſt generally | flip the plants wall, and immediately re- 
cultivated. plant them again as before, in a neat regular 

7 The other ſpecies are not ſo generally com- edging. 

ft mon in the gardens ; however, all the forts of metimes theſe edgings require replanting, 
K tho that can be obtained, may with propriety | as above, every three or four years. 
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Method of propagating all the Species. 
All the ſorts are very eaſily propagated, by ſlip- 
ping or parting the roots, in autumn and ſpring. 
hrift kinds. —All the varieties of "Thrift 
propagate abundantly by off- ſets of the root 
and head; which, in early autumn, or in the 
ſpring, &c. may either be lipped off from any 
growing plants, or any large old plants taken 
up and wholly divided, each into as many ſe- 
parate ſlips as it» admits; preſerving the root 


and top to each flip ; and plant them directly, 


either in an edging, or in the borders, &c. 
Sea Lavender kinds.—They may be propa- 
ated by parting their roots, in autumn or 
Ning : alſo ſome of them by flips or cuttings 
of their ſhoots in ſummer, planted in a had 


border, or ſhaded and watered ; and they will 


be rooted by autumn. 
Theſe ſorts may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds 
when they can be obtained from the places 


where they ripen, in England and abroad; 


ſowing the hardy ſorts in autumn, or early in 
ſpring on an eaſt border, and in warm dry 
weather give frequent waterings, both before 
and after the plants come up; and in ſummer 
or autumn, plant them out in beds or borders; 
and the tenderer kinds, ſow in March or April, 


either in a warm border, or in pots under. 


laſſes, or forwarded in a hot-bed ; and when 
- i plants are a little advanced in growth, 
tranſplant them as above; and ſome in pots to 
move under ſhelter in winter. 

STELLATA Planta, a Starry Plant. 

Such as have the leaves diſpoſed in rays or 
whorls round the ſtem at intervals, and point 
different ways like the figure of a radiant ſtar; 
exemplified in Rub:a, or madder, &c. like - 
wiſe ſuch as have the petals of the flower 
ſtarry radiated. N 

81 EWARTIA, Stewartia. 

There is but one ſpecies, a hardy deciduous 
flowering ſhrub from North America, proper 
for the ſhrubbery compartments, riſing ſeveral 
feet high, adorned with largiſh ſimple leaves, 
and large pentapetalous flowers. | 

Claſs and order, Monadeiphia Polyandria. 

Charatters.] CaLyx is monophyllous, di- 
vided into hve oval, ſpreading ſegments, and 

rmanent. CoRoLLA, five large, oval, 

preading petals, STAMINA, many filiform 
monadelphous filaments, being united into a 
cylinder at bottom,, connected to the petals at 
their baſe, and crowned with roundiſh inc um- 
bent antheræ. P1STILLUM, a roundith hairy 
germen, five ſlender ſtyles, having obtuſe ſtig- 
mas. PERICARPIUM, a quinquelobate po- 
maceous capſule of five cells, cach having an 
oval compreſſed ſced. 
"STEWARTIA Malacedendron. 


| 


our 
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Stewartia or Malacodendron.] Riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtem branching irregularly on every 
fide, eight or ten feet high, having the branches 
covered with a browniſh bark; oval-ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſawed, veined, alternate leaves, two ar 
three inches long, and half as broad; and at 
the ſides of the branches large white flowers, 
having numerous purple ſtamina ſurrounding 
the five ſtyles; flowering early in June, but 
do not perfect ſeeds in England. 

This elegant ſhrub is a native of Virginia, 
from which country it was . into 
gardens to increaſe the variety in the 
ſhrubbery collection; and is raiſed in moſt of 
the nurſeries for ſale. | | | 

It is a hardy ſhrub, though young ſeed- 
ling plants of it are rather a little tender the 
fir drag or two, requiring ſhelter from. 
froſt, but after havin acquired more ſtrength, 
will ſtand very well in the open ſhrubbery the- 
year round. * REY 

It is propagated by ſeed and by layers, and 
ſometimes by cuttings. | | 

By Seed. This - ſeedſmen procure an- 
nually from abroad; ſow it as ſoon as poſſible 
either in an eaſterly border of light earth, 
about half or near an inch deep; giving water 
in ſummer, and ſhelter from folk in winter; 
or, where convenient, it would be of great ad- 
vantage to ſow them in pots, and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, either of dung or bark, under. 
glaſſes, giving occaſional waterings, and mo- 

rate ſhade trom the ſun, both betore and af- 
ter the plants come up; being careful to hard- 
. 
en them gradually in due time to the open. - 
air in ſummer ; but in winter place them un- 
der a garden-frame, to remain till ſpring ; 
when, in order to forward them as much as 
poſhble, may plunge them again in a bark- 


| bed for a month or two, till towards ſummer, 


then gradually hardened, and plunged in a 
ſhady border till autumn, at which time re- 
moved again under ſhelter all winter ; and in. 
March following, may pot them off ſeparately 
into ſmall pots, which it plunged alſo in a 
bark-bed, it will ſtrike them more expediti- 
ouſly, beſtowing proper waterings and occa- 
ſional ſhade ; not forgetting to harden th 
as before, and protect them with ſhelter. 
another winter; and in ſpring following, 
when the weather 1s ſettled, may. venture to 
turn them out, with the balls of earth about. 
their roots, into the full ground. 

By Layers.—Chuſe the young ſhoots for 
laying, which may be performed early in au- 
tumn, generally by. ſlit-laying; and in the fol- 
lowing ſpring and ſummer in dry weather, do. 
not fail to give frequent waterings; and if 


| | ſcreened with a moderate ſhade in the heat of 


lummer, 


. 
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ſommer, they will root more freely, which 
they ſometimes effect in one year; when, in 
March, pot them off ſeparately ; and if then 
plunged in any moderate heat for a few 
weeks, it will forward them confiderably ; re- 
moving them to a ſhady border all ſummer, 
to ſhelter of a frame in winter; and in ſpring 
alter, tranfplant them with balls into the open 
ground, finally to remain. 

By Cuttings.— Young ſhoots in fpring and 
ſummer being planted in pots of good earth, 
ard plunged in a bark-bed, ſome of them will 
probably ſtrike and commence proper plants, 
which muſt be timely mured to the open air, 
and managed as the ſcedlings and layers. 

STIGMA of the flower, 


Is the extremity or ſummit of the piſtiliuca, | 


; 


or female organ of flowers. 

The Stigma forms the head or ſummit of 
the ſtyle, and is accounted the principal female 
organ of plants, deſigned for the reception of 
the farina or fecundatory duſt of the antheræ 
or male organs, which being diſcharged upon 
the moiſt Stigma, the particles burſt, and ſhed 
their fertilifing ſeminal virtue; and being ab- 
ſorbed by the Wer. its efluvia or eſſence is 
tranſmitted through the ſtyle or vagina, into 
the heart of the , Ovary, or 8 
for the purpoſe of impregnating the ſeeds.— 
See PrsTILLUM, F oa: and STy- 
LUS. ; Fj 0 . 

As to figure, the Stigma is various in dif- 
ferent plants; it being in ſome formed into a 
round or globular head; in others, it is either 
oval, orbicular, angular, crown-ſhaped, tar- 
ger-thaped, croſs. ſhaped, ftamp-ſhaped, hook- 
ſhaped, peral-ſhaped (as in Jin, obtuſe, de- 
prefſed, concave, channeled, ribbed, ſtreaked, 
teathered, hairy, downy, &c. 23622 

In reſpe& to number, the Stigma is either 
fingle or hut one, as in the generality of flow- 
ers; bifid or two, as in hlac; three, as in 
cariganula ; four, as in epilttbium or French 
wiltow-herb: five, as in ſome plants. 

Wich regard to ſituation, the Stigma gene- 
rally terminates or crowns the ſtyle, as in 
moſt plants; ſometimes when there are many 
Stigmata, they are diſpoſed with admirable 
fymmetry aiong the fides of the ſtyle; and 
wen the” ſtyle is wanting, as in poppy and 
ſome other flowers, the Sygma reſts immedi- 
ately on the germen or ſced-bud. © 

In general, the ſurface of the Stigma is co- 
vered with a viſcous or clammy moiſture, 
ſerving to attract, retain, and diffolve the par- 


_ ticles of the fecundating powder, and thereby 


low. * 


Fot, in the — kingdom, the veniral 


more eaſily tranſmit its efluvia to the ſeeds be- 


| 
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duſt of the antheræ being carried by the air to 
the moiſt Stigmata, where the particles burſt, 
as before obſerved, and diſcharge their ex- 
ceeding fine or fubtle contents, and impreg- 
nate the ovary; as is often obvious to fight in 
many plants when in flower, and the farina 
flying about, that part thereof lights upon and 
for to the Stigma ; which ſome flowers 
ſhow in a moſt agreeable manner, fuch as in 
the panſies, in which, when the flower 1s 
ſcarcely opened, we ſhall ſee the Stigma hke 
a concave globe gaping open on one tide, and 
of a pure white colour ; but, as foon as the 
antheræ of the five ſtaminu have diſcha 


| their male duſt, you may obſerve the whole 


Stigma filled with this duſt, or fertiliſing pow- 
der, and covered all over with a yellowith- 
brown colour. | : 
Wich reſpect to duration, the Stigma moſt 
commonly withers after the impregnation is 
effected, except in ſome few ra, ſuch as 
poppy and water-lily, &c. in which the Stig- 
mata is anent or abiding. 
STIPULA of the leaves, Ju 2 0 
Is a ſcale or very ſmall leaf on each fide the 
baſe of the foot-ſtalk of ſome leaves and flow- 
ers. | . 
The Stipula is defined to be one of the ful- 
cra or props of plants, deſigned to ſapport 
more firmly the bud of the leaves, &c. at 
their firſt appearance; being generally fta- 
tioned one on each fide; though ſome plants 
have only one, and a great many none at all, 
Stipulæ are, however, common to a great 
number of plants, both trees and herbaceous 
vegetables; their ſituation is moſtly on the 
outfide of the leaves, and in fome few plants 
on the infide: being of divers figures and 
ſizes in different ſpecies; and in ſome plants 
they grow free, looſe, and detached ; in others, 
they grow clofe to the leaves, &c. in ſome 
plants they are deciduous, or fall off before the 
leaves ; others ars permanent, continuing till 
the general fall of the leaf. | 
Thus the Stipulz often afford marks of di- 
ſtinction in diſcriminating the ſpecies; as, from 
their ſituation, number, fize; duration, &c. an 
the particular N their difference is fre- 
quently more eſſentially 1 
The Stipulz are in many plants very diſtin- 
guiſhable and conſpicuous, fuch as in roſe, 
apricot, peach, caſha, tamarind tree, tulip- 
tree, bird-cherry, and all che papilionaceous 
or leguminous plants, and many others. 
STOCKS, for Grafting and Budding. 
Stocks, when alluding to the operation 
of grafting and budding, are young trees 
raiſed from ſeed, ſuckers, layers, and cuttings 
occaſionally, deſignedly for the reception of 
grafts 
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approved fort, to propagate and continue them 
the ſame without variation, by their uaiting with 
the ſaid young trees or Stocks, ſhout out into 
branches, and become trees in all reſpects like 
the approved parent trees from which they 
were taken; and they 
and nouriſhed by the trees on which 
grafted, commonly termed Stocks, 
For, as numerous trees, particularly the va- 
rieties of certain ſpecies, not continuing the 
ſame from ſeed, but often vary exceedingly to 
very different ſorts, in order to continue them 
of the ſame approved varieties with certainty, 
recourſe is had to propagating them by the 
operation of grafting or budding, being the 
infertion of ſhoots or buds of the faid ap- 
proved kinds of trees into the Stock or ſtem, 
or even the branches of other trees, which, 
when intended for the purpoſe of grafting, &c. 
are always denominated Stocks, and thould 
generally be ſpecies or varieties of the ſame 
enus as the trees with which they are-to be 
grafted, or very nearly allicd in their general 
characters, other wiſe they will not grow kindly 
upon one another: but the Stocks and grafts 
being of the ſame family, and the grafting and 
budding properly executed, the grafts, &c. 
unite firmly with the Stock, ſhoot and branch 
out into full heads, commencing trees in every 
reſpe& like the ſelect kinds from which the 
rafts and buds were cut, producing ſhoots, 
3 flowers, fruit, and ſeed, exactly the 
ſame as the ſaid parent trees, whether fruit- 
trees, foreſt-trees, ſhrubs, &c. always retain- 
ing their reſpective properties diſtinct from 
the Stock; the Stock alſo continuing its in- 
ferior quality diſtia&t from the graft, not in- 
terfering with the, nature or quality of the 
trees grafted thereon ; only ſupporting or nou- 
riching them as effectually as if upon their 
own roots; ſometimes, however, particular 
forts of Stocks affect ſome varieties ot trees, 
ſo far as to render them of longer or thorter 
duration; alſo, in ſome ſorts of trees, improve 


ey are 


or. diminiſh the quality of the fruit: fo that it is | 


of conſequence to be acquainted with che proper 
Stocks ou which to graft or bud the different 


trees for general ſervice, not only the trees of dit- 


ferent genera, but alſo thoſe of particular ſpecies, 
and varieties of cach reſpective genus, as hint- 


ed hereafter in the general liſt of Stocks. 
So that all trees, whether young or old, de- 


ſigned for grafting or budding upon, from 


the ſize of a large gooſe's quill, to one, two, 
or three inches in diameter, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of Stocks; becauſe the 
taft or bud is inſerted into the ſtock or ſtem, 
metimes occaſionally into the. branches. 


thus remain ſupported | 
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graſts and buds of other trees, of any ſelect or } when intended to renew any old fruit- tree, of 


IS 


change the ſort of fruit, or have two, three, 
or more forts of flowers, fruit, &c. on the 
lame tree; in all of which cafes, the part re- 
ceiving the graft or bud is ſtyled the Stock,. 
Remarking, that Stocks fur general uſe 
may, be uſed as ſuch either for graftiag or 
budding, when from the ſize of a good large 
goole-quill, to half an inch, or not more than 
an inch thick, in the part where the graft, &c. 
is to be inſerted; likewiſe, on ſome occafions, 
Stocks of two or three inches diameter, either 
the ſtems or branches, are alſo occaſionally 
grafted or budded with ſuccels, not proper, 
however, for general practice ; for. the ſmall 
young Stocks, of from two to three or four 
years“ growth in the nurſery, &c. and from 
about near half an inch to an inch thick, or 
but a little more or leſs in the part to be oraft- 
ed, whether dwarf or ſtandards, are genazrally 
the molt. ſucceſsful, for general gralting or 
budding in the nurſery plantations, to raiſe 
any conſiderable quantity of trees for tranſ- 
plantation, either for private or public ſupply.. 
Obſerving likewiſe, Stocks for-grafting and 
budding are employed both principally for 
moſt kinds of fruit- trees, and occationally 
for ſome varieties of foreſt and ornamental 
trees, and many of the ſhrub kind, as is ge- 
nerally intimated in the culture of the reſpec- 
tive ſorts in their proper genera. ; 
_. Remark allo, that Stocks, almoſt in general, 
when intended for grafting and budding, ſhould 
be ſpecies or varieties of the ſame genus as the 
trees with which they are to be ingraſted; for 
molt of the tree and thrub kind, whether fruit 
trees, foreſt-trees, &c. ſucceed principally upon 
Stocks of their own family only, or ſuch chat 
are very near kindred by the characters of their 
flo wers; ſuch as in ſome fimilar caſes as follow; 
for example, the peach, nectarine, and almond, 
being all of the genus Amygdalus, will take upon 
one another, and on Stocks of the prorus or 
plum, generally ſucceeding beſt upon that kind 
of Stock ; that though of two diſtinct genera, are 
all icoſandrious plants of the drupaceous itone- - 
fruited tribe, nearly allied in their general 
| chara&ers; the ſame is allo oblervable of the 
' pear, which will take upon ſome ſpecies of 
the AJe/pilus and Sorbus, alſo. on ſome of the 
ſpecies of Crategus, ſuch as white-thorn or 
-haw-thorn Stocks; and all of thoſe upon one 
another: but neither of theſe, nor the pear, 


however, are equally. ſucceſsful as upon Stocks. 


of their own family; andeven all the ſpecies of 
the ſame family do not ſueceed equally well up- 


on one another, ſome ſorts requiring Stocks prin- 


cipally of their own ſpecies, others thoſe of ſome 


4 


particular ſpecies ot variety in the ſame genus. 
; For 
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Por it being alſo remarkable, that although 


all the fpecies of any particular genus grow 
by grafting or Ig upon Stocks of one 
another, yet moſt forts ſucceed beſt upon their 
own Stocks, that is, Stocks of fome varieties 
and the ſame ſpecies; except in a few inſtances ; 
for example, the apple, pear, and quince, being 
three diſtin ſpecies all of the us Pyrus, 
and will take upon Stocks of one another as 
above obſerved, but improper for general prac- 
ti e, as the apple always ſucceeds beſt upon 
its own ſpecies, i. e. any kind of apple or 
crab Stocks raiſed from the kernels of the 
fruit ; the pear upon pear Stocks raiſed in the 
ſame manner, and will ſucceed upon quince 
Stocks, when intended occaſionally to form 
dwarf: trees; and the quince grows r 
on their own, or pear Stocks; again, the plum, 
cherry, and apricot, being all ſpecies of the 
genus „and the grafts and buds of all 
three ſpecies will grow upon Stocks of one 
another, yet not all equally proſperous; for 
the cherry is always the moſt thriving upon 

Stocks, and plums and apricots beſt 
upon plum Stocks. | 

And in ſeveral 2 g are ge” 
moſt thriving on ſome particular variety o 
their — 4 favourite Stocks, exemplied 
in the peach and nectarine, which being ge- 
nerally more thriving and durable on plum 
Stocks than their own, yet on one particular 
variety of plum, wide the muſcle-plum- 
Stock, they are generally the moſt proſperous 
in a moderate and fruitful growth ; the ſame 
is alſo obſerved of ſome other trees, both fruit 
and foreſt-tree kinds, as hereafter hinted in the 
liſt of Stocks. | 

Likewiſe, ſome ſorts of fruit-trees are pro- 
ſperous on crab Stocks, others ſucceed well 
only on free Stocks, and ſome require dwarf 
Stocks, to dwarf them more or either for 
walls, eſpaliers, or forcing-frames, &c. See 
Crab Stocks, Free Stocks, &c. below de- 
ſcribed. 5 

Of the different Kinds. 

For the various kinds of Stocks may for 
diſtinction ſake, be divided into three claſſes, 
agreeable to their different natures, viz. Crab 
Stocks, Free Stocks, and Dwarf Stocks; cach 


of which compr ing various ſorts, both 
of the fame and different genera, ſpecies, and 


varieties; and thoſe of each claſs, — 
they may prove ſpecies or varieties of t 
ſame genus, yet often aſſume different proper- | 
ties requiſite to be known previous to their 
being-grafted or budded, as deſcribed below, 
cach r 11s own head. 
Crab Stocks. The fort of Stocks generally 
conſidered as crabs, are all ſuch that are raiſed 
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from ſeeds, &c. both of any natural or 9 
ed trees, particulaily of the fruit-tree kind; 
ſuch as the crab-apple of the woods and hedges, 
any kind of wild thorny uncultivated pears, 
plums, wild black and red cherry, &c. and 
alſo of ſuch trees as have been grafted or 
budded; and, as to the merit of theſe wild 
Crab Stocks, ſome ſorts being ſtrong ſhooters 
and hardy, are preferred, on which to graft 
ſome particular ſpecies, as ſuppoſed to im- 
prove the ſize and duration of the trees; for 
example, apples are very commonly worked 
upon the common wild Crab Stock, and 
cherries on the great wild black and red 
cherry Stock, as tending to promote a large, 
hardy, and durable growth proper for common 
ſtandards, and the larger kinds of dwarf trees ; 
remarking, however, in uſing Crab Stocks for 
general uſe, on which to graft any ſorts of 
truit · trees, it is proper to reject ſuch of them 
as aſſume a very wild crab-like growth, or ot 
a ſtunty, thorny nature, preferring thoſe that 
are the freeſt clean growers. 

However, the appellation of Crab Stocks 
is alſo often given to all Stocks indiſcrimi- 
nately, before being grafted ; whether raiſed 
from the ſeed, &c. of wild or cultivated trees, 
being very commonly all denominated crabs 
until worked with grafts or buds; though 
probably with ſome Eklinction, as wild cra 
and free crabs. 6 

Free Stocks. The name Free Stocks is 
commonly applied to ſuch as are raiſed from 
the kernels of the fruit, layers, &c. of any 
of the cultivated garden and orchard fruit- 
trees and others, which, as they often prove 
in general more free clean ſhooters than the 
generality of wild crabs, have the appellation 
of Free Stocks, and in ſeveral inſtances, when 
proving free clean | es are more eligible 
Stocks than the wild crabs, particularly for 
choice apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, and plums, both to improve the 
growth of the trees and quality of the fruit, 
as is obſerved below in the Lift of Stocks, 
and in the culture of the reſpective ſorts un- 
der their proper head; obſerving, however, 
that as alſo, in theſe ſeedling Free Stocks, ſome 
may appear of a wild crab-like growth, or 
of a ſtunty thorny nature, as aforeſaid; which, 
when the real Free Stock is intended, ſhould 
be all eradicated, reſerving only the free clean 
thooters of a cultivated-like growth for graft- 
ing and budding. | 
883 we noticed above of the crab Stocks, 
all Stocks raiſed from ſeed particularly, both 
of the wild, and cultivated garden fruits, are, 
before they are worked, very commonly term- 
ed crabs ; either wild crabs or free _— as 

ore 
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before obſerved, and with ſome propriety ; general culture as common dwarf: trees, as they 
ſince all ſeedling Stocks, though raiſed from] neyer attain a large growth,” ſufficient to 4H 
the fineſt fruit, vary ſo greatly from the ori: duce any conſiderable quantity of fruit, but con- 


ginal, many of them often aſſuming a wild|tinue fruitful of equal duration; ſo that a few 
crab-like growth, and if permitted to ſtandſ only are proper for variety, or for ſmall com- 

| enough without grafting to bear, it is] partments of borders, &c, and ſmall gardens, 

probable the fruit would prove alſo of the or to por, or for forcing as aforeſaid. 86 


crab nature, intolerably hard and auſtere; 


But as to the codlin dwarf Stocks, quince 


hence the 3 of grafting and budding : Stock, morello cherry, and muſcle-plum 


but, on the other 


and, many of them aſſume Stocks, they being but moderately dwarf, are 


a free, cultivated-like growth; and if trained | proper Stocks for the middling, or larger 
up without grafting to a bearing ſtate, ſome | kinds of dwarf trees, either for walls or eſpa- 


out of à great many 1 produce tolerable | liers, or dwarf and half-ſtandards. 
b 


good fruit, though probably not above one or 


All of which dwarf Stocks, both of the 


two in a hundred or more ; which, however, moſt dwarfiſh growers, and. middling growth, 
is the method by which all our fine varieties are generally raiſed either from ſuckers, lay- 
of fruit were firſt obtained, and the ſorts af- ers, and cutungs, as hereafter directed. 


terwards increaſed and continued the ſame 


But we now proceed to . 64g the lift of all 


by grafting and budding them upon proper the principal forts of Stocks comprehended 
Stocks; ſo that for experiment, might ſelect in the above three kinds; crab Stocks, free 
a few of the moſt promiling of any of theſe Stocks, and dwarf Stocks, under the names 
ſeedling Free Stocks if thoyght convenient, | of the reſpective genus, ſpecies, &c. in which 
tranſplanting them by themſelves, to try to chey are uſed for grafting and budding. 


n new varieties; but allotting, however, 
the general ſupply to remain for Stocks, for 


Lift of the various Sorts. | 
As it 1s therefore of importance to know 


the reception of grafts and buds of the choicer | all the different ſorts of Stocks eligibly adapt- 
kinds of the already-acquired fruits, for far- ed for the reception of grafts and buds of 


ther propagation. 


| 


growing trees, ſome nearly of a ſhrub-like na- 


ture, and others of but a very moderate tree- 


the various genera, ſpecies, and varieties of 


Dwarf Stocks. Theſe are raiſed from low- | trees uſually propagated by grafting and bud- 
cvs, particularly all the fruit-tree kinds, 
al 


ſome others, we will exhibit under this 


growth, being occaſionally employed as Stocks | head a lift of the principal ſorts in general 
on which to graft and bud trees, intended as | uſe, arranging them ſeparately under the name 
the lower and middling ſorts of Standards, of the ſpecies or variety to which each fort is 
and to form dwarfs, either for walls or eſpa- | peculiarly adapted as Stocks, for the recep- 
liers, or as dwarf ſtandards in ſmall gardens, tion of their reſpective grafts and buds. 


and any others occaſionally for variety; and 
to plant in forcing-frames, or to pot for forc- 


For apples { Pyrus malus). 
The Stocks for all kinds of apples, are their 


ing, or curioſity, &c, ſuch for inſtance, the | own kind, raiſed from the kernels of any of the 
paradiſe apple and codlin Stock, for dwarting | culuvated apples or crab for common ſtand- 
apples, the quince Stock for pears, the bird ards, and the larger kinds of dwarts; though 
cherry, morello, and ſmall May cherry Stock | the wild crab Stock is often eſteemed preferable 
for cherries, the bullace and muſcle Stock for |to the free Stock for its hardy and durable na- 


Cwarting apricots, — 2 and nectarines, and 


ture, on which to graft common ſtandards, and 


ſometimes dwarf-almond Stocks for the two ſſometimes dwarts for eſpaliers; and for lower 
latter, when deſigned to have theſe trees of a |dwarts, the codlin, Siberian crab, and paradiſe 
very dwarfiſh growth, either to pot for curio- Stock are occaſionally uſed ; the former for 


ſity, or for forcing in ſmall forcing- frames. 


middling dwarfs, and the latter for the ſmall- 


Obſerving, the moſt dwarfiſh kinds of [eſt dwarfs, as may be occaſionally required. 


Stocks of the above are, the paradiſe Stock, 


All theſe Stocks for apples are eaſily raiſed, 


bird-cherry, black bullace, and dwarf al- the free Stock and crabs from the kernels of 


mond; all of which being of very moderate 


the fruit, and the codlin and paradiſe Stock, 


growth, when uſed as Stocks, they dwarf the alſo from ſuckers, layers, and cuttings. See 
trees grafted thereon exccedingly, the head PYRus Marus. 


remaining within very ſmall compaſs, and 
ſhooting moderately into wood, ſoon forms 
for bearing abundantly in proportion to their 
ſize ; they, however, are not ſo proper for any 
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For the pear {Pyres Communia FA 


The pear-tree is grafted and budded prin- 
cipally on pear Stocks for general uſe, and 
occaſionally on quince Stocks for dwarts ; 


983 raiſed, 


= 
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raiſed, the former chiefly from the kernels of 
any fort of pears ; and the latter freely by 
ſuckers, layers, and cuttings. | 

Rows the pear Stock is always to be 
preferred for the general ſupply of larger 


trees of the pear kind raifed from the ker- 
nels of the beſt fummer and early autumn 
pears, being the moſt eligible Stock on which 
to graft 2 for all common Standards, and 
the larger dwarf pear trees for extenſive walls 
and eſpaliers. | 
Bur to raiſe either ſtandards or dwarfs of a 
more moderate growth, they are occaſio;ally 
worked on quince Stocks, generally raiſed 
either from ſeeds, ſuckers, layers, or cuttings 
as aforeſaid ; for the quince-trees being low 
moderate growers, when uſed as Stocks for 
any kind of pears, they dwarf the trees pretty 
conſiderably, rendering them more proper 
for ſmall compartments and for moderate ex- 
tent of walls and efpaliers, or dwarf ſtand- 
ards ; and the trees often commence a bear- 
ing ſtate ſooner than on ſtrong-growing pear 
Stocks: but this fort of Stock is in more 
eſtimation for the melting pears, than the 
hard breaking kinds, being ſuppoſed to im- 
prove the fruit of the former, and harden the 
pulp of the latter ; though this is not 3 
and the quince Stock, at any rate, is eſtimable 
Ur e for its dwarfing property, or at 
ſt in being productive of moderate ſhoot- 
ing trees for walls, eſpaliers, or middbng 
ſtandards, ſooner arriving to a bearing 
CD - as, however, pear Stocks are pro- 
Ative of larger trees, more extenſively 
branching, they, when advanced to a ſettled 
growth, yield a larger production of fruit in 
proportion. | 
Sometimes alſo, to form dwarf pears, 
white-thorn Stocks, raiſed from ſeed, were 


formerly m repute, but are very improper, as 


the trees are rarely proſperous. 
Therefore the pear Stock is preferable to 
uſe for grafting or budding all the ſorts of 


- pears for the general ſupply of large trees as 
before intimated ; obſerving, however, as the 


s of a pear is often improved or dimi- 
niſhed by the nature of the Stock on which it 
is grafted, ſo it is of importance to uſe prin- 
cipally free Stocks, raiſed from the kernels of 
the beſt ſummer and autumn pears ; and be- 
ing raiſed, if any among them aſſume a wild 
crab-like appearance, reject them, eſpecially 
for the prime pears, which ſhould be worked 
always on the fineſt free-ſhooting Stocks of 
the moſt cultivated-like growth. 

And ſometimes, to improve the quality of 
any particular choice kind of pears as much 


as pothble, ſome double work them, i. 1 
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gu the beſt ſorts into free Stocks in the 
pring, which ſhooting the ſame year, then 
about midſummer or ſoon aſter, bud the young 
ſhoots of the graft with buds of the prime ſorts 
of pear, ſuffering only the ſhoots from the 
ſecond budding to run up to form the tree: 
thus the breaking kind of pears are often ren- 
dered leſs hard and ſtony, and the melting 
property of others conſiderably improved: but 
this double working is not intended for ge- 
neral propagation. 

Both the forts of Stocks for pears are eaſily 
raiſed by the methods above noticed, and as 
hereafter directed. See Pyrus Communis. 

For quinces (Pyrus Cydonia. 

Two forts of Stocks are occaſionally uſed 
for this tree, viz. that of its own kind, and 
the pear Stock raifed, the quince Stocks from 
ſeed, fuckers, and cuttings, &c. and the pear 
kinds from the kernels of any ſort of pears + 
but as all the varieties of quinces are ſo ex- 
peditiouſly raiſed the ſame with certainty by 
layers and cuttings, renders the raifing of 
Stocks for grafting or budding them on al- 
moſt unneceſſary. See PyRUS Cydonia. 

For plums {Prunus domeſtica). 

This tree is worked only upon plum Stocks, 
raiſed from the ſtones of any ſort of cultivated 
plum, and likewiſe by ſuckers and layers 
thereof, as the moſt certain methods where 
to obtain any particular variety of free plum 
Stock when required; ſuch, for inſtance, as the 
muſcle-plum Stock, which many prefer as the 
beſt Stock of all on which to work the finer 
kinds of plums, as generally producing ve 
tiiriving moderate-growing, Are rail, 
ing it, not from ſeed, which would vary ex- 
ceedingly, but principally by ſuckers from the 
root of real muſcle-plum trees, or of thoſe 
worked upon the true muſcle Stock ; or from 
layer Stocks allo of the muſcle-plum tree: ob- 
ſerve, however, plums almoſt in general ſucceed 
equally well on any kind of free plum Stock; 
and therefore, the general ſupply may be raiſed 
from any fort of plum, either by ſeed or 
ſuckers, as may be convenient; as directed 
hereafter. | 

The plum will alſo grow upon the apricot 
and cherry Stock, but not thrivingly for any 
great duration.—Sec Pxuxus > ur. th 

For cherries Prunus Ceraſus ). 

The proper Stock for this tree is that of 
the cherry kind only ; viz. the great wild 
cherry Stock for large trees, the cultivated 
garden cherries for more moderate growths, 
and the -bird-cherry Stock for ſmall dwarfs ; 
raiſed, the two former from the ſtones of the 
fruit, and the latter alſo by ſeed, or by layers 
and cuttings. = 3 

But 
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But as for general uſe, the wild black and 
red cherry Stocks, being ſtrong free growers, 
are preferable, on which to raiſe all common 
large ſtandard cherries particularly; alſo the 
* dwarf-trees for extenſive walls and e- 

Ipaliers ; as theſe Stocks being of ſtrong hardy 
growth generally produce larger, more hardy, 
and durable trees than the cultivated cherry 
Stocks ; though in default of theſe wild Stocks, 
may uſe Stocks raiſed from any of the culti- 
vated garden cherries, to raiſe common mo- 
derate ſtandards and dwarf-trees; it is however 
of importance to raiſe the general ſupply of 
large trees on the wild cherry Stock, for the 
reaſons above mentioned. 1 

Sometimes Stocks of the morello and May 
cherry, as being moderate growers, are uſed, on 
which to raiſe the ſmaller cherry- trees, either 
in dwarfs for low walls and eſpaliers, or for 
ſmall or moderate ſtandards, but remarking of 
the morello Stock, that if raiſed from layers 

ou will be more certain of having the real 
ort in its naturally moderate growth. 

And Stocks of the common bird-cherry 
Prunus padus), being a very moderate grow- 
er of the cherry kind, is uſed, on which to 
raiſe dwarf cherry-trees, either to plant in 
borders, pots, forcing frames, or to pot for 
forcing, &c. are raiſed plentifully from ſeed, 
cuttings and layers; and have the effect of 
dwarfing trees worked thereon, exceedingly, 
ſo as to fruit when but one or two feet 
high ; and they ſhooting very little to wood, 

rally bear 3 for their ſize. 

Cherries will alſo grow upon plum, apri- 
cot, and laurel Stocks, as being all of the 
ſame genus, but not proget for general pro- 
pagation, only by way of curiolity or experi- 
ment. | 

All the varieties of c Stocks are raiſed 
wich great facility by the methods above hinted 
and hereafter exhibited, —See PRURUs Ce- 
raſus. 

For apricots (Prunus Armemaca). 

The apricot proves the moſt durable on 
Stocks of the plum kind, viz. common plum 
Stocks of any variety for all common wall, 
eſpalier, and ſtandard trees ; and the bullace 
Stock for ſmall dwarfs ; raiſed, the plum 
Stocks from the ſtones of any kind of culti- 
vated plum, or by ſuckers from the root; and 
the bullace from ſeed, ſuckers, and layers. 

But always chuſe the plum Stock on which 
to raiſe the general upply of apricots for com- 
mon uſe, in general, wall-trees and occaſional 
ſtandards, which ſucceed almoſt R well 
upon Stocks of any kind of plum, hoop they 
probably may prove the moſt ſucceſsful on the 


muſcle-plum Stock, like peaches, &c. in WM 
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of a more moderate regular growth, and moſt 
prolific nature; but as the difference is not 
always very material, we may uſe any kind 
of plum Stocks that can be the moſt readily 
obtained, on which to raiſe all our principal 
apricot-trees, for walls, eſpaliers, and ſtandards. 
And the bullace Stock is only uſed. occa- 
tionally on which to raiſe moderate ſmall 
dwarfs for low walls, or to plant in pots, or 
in forcing frames for forcing. t 

Note, - apricot will grow on its own; and 
on peach and almond Stocks raiſed from the 
ſtones, but never ſo proſperous for any dura- 
tion,—See PRUNUs Armeniaca. 

For peaches ¶ Amygdalus Perfica). 

Several ſorts of Stocks are occaſionally; uſed 

for peaches ; viz. almond Stocks, h, nec- 
tarine, apricot, and plum Stocks, all raiſed 
from the ſtones of the fruit, and the latter alſo 
by ſuckers and layers; but the plum Stock 
being the moſt hardy, is themolt eligible for 
general uſe. 

For the peach is not equally ſucceſsful and 
durable on all thoſe kinds of Stocks, on thoſe 
of the almond, peach, nectarine, and apricot, 
although they take freely, ſhoot fair and pro- 


miſing for ſome years, yet are frequently apt 


to prove but of middling duration in a pro- 
ſperous growth: ſo that the free plum Stock is 
preferable. for all the ſorts of peaches and 
nectarines, as being productive of the moſt 
hardy, thriving, and durable trees ; though it is 
remarkable, one ſort of plum Stock in parti- 
cular is generally preferable on which to work 
peaches, which is that of the muſcle-plum, 
formerly hinted, as-producing the moſt pro- 
ſperous trees, generally of a more moderate, re- 
gular, and fruitful growth, as before obſerved, 
and the fruit of ſuperior quality, provided the 
ſaid Stock 1s raiſed genuine ; not from the 
tones, for, as obſerved before, the ſeedlings are 


apt to run into many varieties materially differ- 


ent from the original; but to obtain it mere 
certainly real, is occaſionally raiſed from 
ſuckers or layers of the true muſcle-plum-tree, 
or by ſuckers from the roots of ſuch peach, 
neQarine, plum, &c. as are worked on muſcle- 
plum Stocks, which 2 ſend up plenty 
from the roots annually ; planting them off at 
one year's growth into the nurſery to train for 
uſe : however, for want of a ſufhciency of 
this particular Stock, recourſe muſt be had 
either to ſeedling Stocks raiſed from the ſtones 
of the muſcle or any other kind of plum, or 

ſuckers, Stocks of any of the plum varieties. 
Double Stocks or double working, is ſome- 
times uſed for the more delicate peaches, to 
improve their bearing and flavour of the fruit; 
. conſiſts of eri budding in the com- 
So 3: mon 


con 
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mon way, 
ſhooting pea 
Stock ; and the ſhooting out ſtrongly 


next ſummer, then upon the main ſhoot from 
the bud, perform the ſecond or final inocula- 
tion with buds of the approved ſort intended 
for propagation, ſuffering the ſhoots from the 
ſecond budding only to grow up and form the 
tree; and is practice the more proſperous 
fruitful growth of the trees of the above parti- 
cular forts, and the delicate flavour of ſome 
ſorts of peach fruit is more certainly preſerv- 
ed, and ſometimes improved. 

For neQarines / Amygdalns Nuciperſica), 

The nectarine is worked upon the fame 
Stocks as the peach, viz.. almond, peach, nec- 
tarine, apricot, and plum; all raifed as ob- 
ſerved above for the peach tree: preferring. 
however, the plum Stock for general propaga- 
tion, as for peaches. —See the Stocks for peach 
trees above. 


The almond-tree when raifed for its fruit, 
pproved varieties may be budded into 
Stocks of any ſort of almond, peach, necta- 
rine, apricot, or plum, raiſed from the ſtones, 
and the latter alſo from fuckers, &c. but the 


on m 
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by inſerting ban of any firan | to here tree of ſmaller growth, for low fan- 
5 — or apricot into a plum 


dards, eſpaliers, &c. | 

For the wild maple-leaved Service berry- 
trees. ¶Crutægus torminalts). 

This tree being ſometimes cultivated in the 
garden and orchard for its eatable berries 
and to obtain or continue any particular good 
variety with certainty, they are occaſionally 
raiſed by grafting or budding, and the proper 
Stocks are either their own kind, or hawthorn 
Stocks raiſed from the ſeed ; they will alſo 
take upon pear Stocks, &c. t 

For hazel nuts, filbert nut, cc. 7Corylus 
gy oy IS 5 

approved v ma continued t 

ſame with certainty, by ps Tg and budding 
upon Stocks of the common nut<tree, raiſed ei- 
ther from the nuts, or by ſuckers from the root; 
3 as all the varieties may be readily in- 
creaſed, and continued the ſame by layers, &c. 
with great facility and abundance, the 


| raft- 
For almond- trees ¶Amygdalus communis). e or budding is not commonly . in 


their 23 tion, only in particular caſes, in 
default of layers or ſuckers of any particular 
ſort of nut, and that probably cuttings or 
for grafting or budding, can be more rea- 
dily obtained from neighbouring trees of the 


by thts method, they, in two or three years, fur- 


trees are pony the moſt hardy and MY forts intended ; and having raifed a few trees 
ocks. 


or medlars (Meſpilns 8 ). 
About three or four different Stocks are 
occaſionally uſed, on which to raile the ap- 


niſhing plenty of branches to raiſe a more 
plentiful ſup of layers; and thefe layer- 
raiſed trees, being wholiy the ſame top and 


ved varieties of eatable medlars, viz. med] root, ſuckers from the bottom are equally eli- 
bk Stocks, white-thorn, pear, and quince] gible as grafting and budding, for continui 


Stocks, raiſed, the three former from ſeed, and 


the latter expeditioufly from fuckers, layers, | { 


and cuttings; the medlar ſeedliug-ra iſed Stocks 
are hon: — whereon to the approved 
varieties; and the white” thorn and, quince 
Stocks are only uſed occaſionally; but free 


Stocks, raiſed from the kernels of medlars or | 


ſummer or autumn pears, are preferable to the 


two laſt-mentioned for all the varieties of com- 


mon medlar, which eicher on their own or 
pear Stocks, generally aſſume a more free 
122 and produce the fruit in greater per- 
ion. | 
For ſweet Service-trees (Sorbus domeſtica). 
The domeſtic or ſweet ſervice, when 
ſigned as a fruit-tree, have the approved va- 
rieties grafted or budded upon proper Stocks: 
either principally their own Stocks raiſed from 
the ſced, or occahonally on pear or quince 
Stocks raiſed as mentioned juſt above for med- 
lar and other trees; though either any of the 
Sorbus, or the pear Stock are preferable to the 
quince on which to work this tree to have it 


any approved variety.— See CoRYLUS avel- 
64 


For orange-trees (Citrus Aurantium). 

The orange-tree is worked upon — a9 of 
their own Kind only, viz. either any kind of 
orange, lemon, or citron Stocks, raiſed from 
the kernels of the fruit; though of the orange 
kinds, the Seville orange, as eng a very free 
ſtrong ſhooter, is generally preferred for 
rang Stocks ; but &* lemon and citron be- 
ing alſo free growers form very proper Stocks 
on which to raife any varicty of orange. See 


[Crraus Aurantium. 


For lemon and citron trees (Citrus Medica). 

Both theſe varieties ate alſo budded or in- 
arched upon lemon, citron, or orange Stocks, 
raiſed from the keruels of the fruit, as obſerved 
above for oranges. See CIrRus Medica. 

Thus far is principally all the ſorts of 
Stocks commonly uſed for fruit-trees, that are 
either generally, or occaſionally raiſed by 
grafting and budding. 

For the ſeveral other ſorts of fruit-trees, not 


large and durable, or may uſe quince "ITY mentioned in the above lift of Stocks, ſuch as 


the 


* 
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.the vine, fi , mulberry, currant, ooſe of 
berberry, walnut, cheſnut, &c. has in their ſe- 
veral varieties, in the firſt ſix ſorts particular- 
ly, being raiſed aud. continued the ſame with 
great facility cither by layers, ſuckers, or cut- 
ungs, according to the different ſorts, and 
ſome of them by all thoſe methods occaſion- 
ally, which renders the propagation by graft- 
ing and budding eyes 2k ; and the walnut 
and cheſnut not ſucceeding perfectly by theſe 
methods to become large thriving trees, are 
raiſed from the nuts: however, any approved 
variety thereof, or of moſt of the above-men- 
tioned ſorts, may alſo be tried occaſionally by 
grafting and budding upon proper Stocks by 
way of experiment; and the eligible Stocks 
are princi thoſe of their own kind, raiſed 
ſome. from ſuckers, layers, and cuttings; 
Others alſo from ſeed, as exhibited in the cul- 
ture of the reſpeCtive ſorts, under their proper 
genera. | 

For foreſt and ornamental trees, flowering 
ſhrubs, &c. 

As to the Stocks proper for ſuch foreſt- 
trees, ornamental trees, and flowering ſhrubs, 
&c. that are occaſionally raiſed by grafting 
.and budding, either to improve or continue 
any e eee they are for the gene- 
ral part each worked on Stocks of their own 
kind, as obſerved above for the generality of 
ſruit-trees; but, as in theſe kind of trees, the 
variation of the ſeedlings being not ſo nume- 
Tous and material as in the fruit- tree kind, they 
do not require to be ſo generally raiſed by 

ſting or budding, only for ſome particu- 
Rah valuable variety, or any of peculiar pro- 
perty, ſuch as variegated-leaved, or other re- 
ma kinds, double flowering variety, or 
other eurious flowering ſorts, &c. that cannot 
be continued the fame by ſeed, but only either 
by grafting or budding, or by layers and cut- 
tings : though, as the two latter methods are 
not convenient in all forts, recourſe is had to 
grafting and budding to increaſe the above va- 
rieties With certainty of the kinds intended, 
without farther variation ; pan, the re- 
ſpective ſorts principally each upon Stocks of 
its own kind, chuſing the 1 free ſhoot- 
ers, raiſed either from ſeed or ſuckers, &c. as 
mentioned in their culture, each ſort under its 
proper genus as obſerved on former occaſions. 

1 Hints for Experiment. 
Sometimes for variety and curioſity in any 
+ ſort of fruit-trees and others, the ſame Stock is 
made to ſupport two, three, or more different 
varieties of fruit, grafted or budded, either all | 
into the Stock, being previouſly trained with 
branches forking off for that purpoſe one for 
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gle large Stocks, with two or more different 
orts ; or in ſmaller fingle Stocks, by inſerting 
two or more different buds by inoculation ; 
likewiſe any. Stock being ſingly grafted or 
budded, may inſert different forts into the 
ſhoots ariſing from the ſaid graft or buds; 
and thus may have two, three, or more ſorts 
of apples, on the ſame root for curioſity; the 
ſame of pears, plums, cherries, and moſt other 
fruits, &c. that are chiefly ſpecies or varieties 
of the reſpective ſorts in the ſame genus, or 
that which is very nearly allied, as we have 
already exhibited ; and in ſeveral inſtances, by 
the ſame rule and method, may have different 
ſorts of fruit upon the ſame Lock, as plum, 
cherries, and apricots all on a plum Stock, or 
peaches, nectatines, and apricots on the ſame, 
or on Stocks of their own kind; and pear, 
medlars, and quinces upon the pear Stock: 
alſo red and white currants, or currants and 
ooſeberries, both on a currant or gooſeberry 
tock ; or white and red grapes on any vine 
Stock ; likewiſe red and white roſes, or other 
different ſorts, upon any common roſe Stock ; 
and the ſame of numerous other trees and 
ſhrubs, ſpecies and varieties of one genus; 
remarking, however, this is not recommended 
for any general practice, but only for a tree 
or two of any particular genus or ſpecies, by 
way of experiment, variety, and curioſity. 

Method of raiſing the Stocks in general. 

With reſpe&t to the method of raiſing 
all the different ſorts of Stocks, it is occa- 
tionally by ſeed, layers, ſuckers, and cut- 
tings, as 5 above in the liſt for each 
particular ſort. 

By Seed. Numerous forts of Stocks are 
eaſily raiſed from ſeed, conſiſting of the ker- 
nels and ſtones of the fruit, of the reſpective 
trees, ſuch as the kernels of all the apple 
kinds; kernels of all the ſorts of pears and 
quinces ; and the ſtones of plums, cherries, 
apricots, peaches, nectarines; the feeds or 
ſtones of medlars, ſervices, &c. alſo nuts, 
when deſigned for Stocks; all of which are 
to de obtained in autumn from their reſpective 
fruits when fully ripened : previouſly laying a 
ſufficiency of the common pulpy fruits toge- 
ther in an heap, and bruiſe them; ſuffering 
them to lie ſome time to decay as the differ- 
ent ſorts may require, in order that the pulp 


| may be more readily cleared from the kernels 


and ſtones proper for ſowing; or, the kernels 
of apples and pears may alſo be procured from 
any of the accidentally rotten fruits in the 
fruitery ; and ſometimes for large ſupplies, 
both apple, pear, and crab kernels are occa- 
ſionally obtained from the cyder preſſes after 


Ferjuice, 


each graft, or by cleft, * crown-grafting ſin- 
a | 


the fruit have been preſſed for cyder, perry, 


| 


wy, 
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verjdice, &c. but the ſtones of plums, cher- above, if the ground is much infeſted with 
ries, apricots, and the like, muſt be procured | mice or other deſtructive animals, which often 


from the fruits as above, as ſoon as they are attack theſe kind of ſeeds in winter, it is ad- 


ripe ; which, together with all the other ſorts, 
may be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, each ſort ſe- 
' parate. | 1 
Al the ſorts, both kernels, ſtones, and other 
ſeeds, are to be ſown in beds of common earth 
in the nurſery, either directly in autumn, or 
preſerved in {and till February, and then ſown. 
. Obſerving, however, that for the general 
part, it is eligible to ſow them * 
autumn or early part of winter, as Oftober, 
November, or ember, unleſs the ground 
proves of ſuch a wet cold nature, as to en- 
danger their rotting in winter; and that it 
ſhall ſeem neceſſary to preſerve thee in ſand 
in a dry apartment until February, as before 
obſerved. 2 

However, in any common moderately dry 
ſoil, it is adviſable to ſow them at once in 
autumn, or as ſoon as can be obtained, 
as it will be both lefs trouble, and may prove 
more ſucceſsful in forwarding their germina- 
tion ; and, if the winter ſhould prove ſevere, 
the beds of the more tender kinds, as almonds, 
and peaches, &c. may be covered with dry 
litter to defend the ſeed from the froſt. 

The method of ſowing all the ſorts is in 
beds of any common light earth in the open 
nurſery or ſeminary, ſown either by bedding- 
in, or in drills, as below. —See NURSERY. 

Having, however, previouſly digged the 

ound, then if intended to bed in the ſeeds, 
Feige the ground into four-feet-wide beds, 
with foot-wide alleys between; and then with 
a rake or ſpade trim the earth from off the top 
of the beds evenly, into the alleys from about 
an inch, to an inch and half, or two inches 
deep, according to the fize of the different 
ſeeds; this done, ſow the ſeeds all over the 
ſurface moderately thick, and after preſſing 
them all evenly down into the earth with the 
back of the ſpade, cover them in with the 
earth from the alleys evenly, the depth as 
above; the kernels of apples, crabs, pears, 
&c. near an inch deep, ſmaller ſtones 
about an inch and a half, and the larger forts 
full two inches deep. But if it is deſigned to 
ſow them in drills proceed thus: having digged 
the ground, and formed it into ora wide 
beds as above adviſed, then draw drills with 
an hoe, either lengthways or croſs the bed, 
from one to two inches deep, and fix inches 
aſunder at leaſt, ſowing the ſeeds, &c. in the 
drills, and directly cover them in with the 
2 the depth of the drills. See Sowixc of 

EED. 
After having performed the ſowings as 


| 


then tread the carth 


viſable to ſet different ſorts of traps and baits 
for their detto ĩ˙ 0ST ESD 
The ditferent ſeeds being thus ſowm they 
will all germinate freely in che ſpring, and 
ſoon come up the ſame ſeaſon; obſerving pre- 
vious to che ſprouting or appearance of che 
ſeedlings above ground, that if in thoſe ſow 
in autumn, &c. the ſurface of the bed proves 
moſſy, or that the top is hard bound or caked, 
it is beneficial culture to ſtir the ſurface light- 
ly with a ſmall iron rake; alfa if very dry 
weather prevails, to give frequent moderate 
waterings both before and after the plants are 
up; repeating the waterings occaſionally in 
dry weather all ner, br early part of ſum- 
mer, to encourage a ſtrong growth ; be- 
ing likewiſe careful to keep the beds very 
clean from weeds by diligem hand-weedings ; 
and by thus giving every encouragement of 
culture, the ſeedling Stocks will grow ſo freely 
all ſummer, as by autumn of ſpring following 
will be moſtly 14 proper ſize to plant out into 
nurſery lines in the open quarters, in rows 
two feet aſunder, to remain for grafting and 
budding ; though, if they have made but mid- 
dling progreſs this firſt ſummer in the ſeed. 
bed, and are rather ſmall and weakly, may 
plant out only the ſtrongeſt, leaving the rel 
rowing until next autumn, when will 
all of full ſize for planting out wholly into 
the nurſery quarters, | 
Therefore, when the Stocks are of due fize 
for removal from the ſeed-bed, chooſe for their 
—_— ſome of the open Cy of the 
nurſery, * r ground by trenching 
two moderate ſpades deep; then forking the 
ſeedlings up out of the ſeed-bed, ſhorten any 
. Fs tap-root and long ftragglers, 
but leave all their rops entire, and then pro- 
ceed to plant them in lines, either by trench- 
planting, flit-plantmg, or dibble-planting, as 
the ſize of the plants admit (ſee PLANTING), 
marking out the rows two feet or two and a 
half aſunder, and ſet the plants one foot ot 
fifteen inches apart in each row, all in an up- 
right poſition ; and having planted one row, 
gently all along cloſe to 
the roots of the plants, to fix them firmly in 
the earth all eyenly in a ſtraight range and 
erect poſture; and ſo proceed row and row 
till all is planted, levelling the ſurface of the 
ground between all the rows with your ſpades. 
As to their future culture till grafted or 


budded, it conſiſts in occaſion waterings the 
firſt ſpring, hoeing the ground every ſummer 
to kill weeds ; digging between the rows an- 


nually 


ST0;-'' 


nually in winter or ſpring ; and of trainin 


the Stocks each to one ſtem; preſerving their 
top always entire; but trimming off ſtrong 
laterals below, to encourage the ſtrength of 
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g, tal kinds. And the ſuckers of all theſe trees 
being planted off at one year's growth in au- 


| tumn, winter, or ſpring, is a very expeditious 


— 


the main ſtem, and the aſpiring of the top as Stocks; as that after being tranſplanted into 


faſt as poſſible ; whereby they will be fit for 
grafting or budding, -in from- one to two or 


ree years after planting. 


They are generally of proper ſize for working, 
when from aboutthe ſize of a large gooſe-quill, 
1 to the 

thickneſs of a man's little finger, or a little more; 
but the ſooner they are worked after 8 


already obſerved, or half an inch 


obtained due ſize, the better they will ſucc 


and the ſooner you will have them form trees | 


of the ſorts intended. See GRAFTING and 
INOCULATION. 


growth commence proper Stocks for the re- 
ception of grafts and buds ; and ſometimes ma- 
ny of them will be fit for budding in the ſum- 


or for grafting the ſpring after. 

| Likewiſe, in ſome inſtances, ſuckers afford 
an opportunity of raiſing Stocks of any parti- 
cular variety required, with certainty, ſuch as 
the muſcle-plum for peach Stocks, codlin for 
dwarf apples, and the like particular kinds ; 
for when the trees productive of the fuckers 


But ſuppoſing the Stocks to have ſhot _ are either wholly top and root of the variety 
e | 


the firſt ſummer after planting out from th 
ſeed-bed, many of them will probably be of 
due ſize to graft the following ſpring and ſum- 
mer, at five or fix inches height, to form 
dwarfs for walls and eſpaliers, 42 or even, 
in ſome ſorts, for full or half Standards; pro- 
vided the firſt main ſhoot from the graft or 


bud is trained up ſingly, two or three years 


to form the ſtem, of from four or five to fix 
or ſeven feet ſtature : however, if the Stocks 
have grown but moderately the firſt and ſecond 


intended, or that they form Stocks to other 
trees, the Stock and root ſtill remaining of 
the intended ſort ; and in either caſe, all the 
ſucker Stocks prove invariably the ſame as the 
parent=tree; but this is only to be apy bk. 
regarded when any particulai Wer of Stoc 
is required; in other caſes may uſe ſuckers 
of all other fruit- trees, &c. indifferently for 
Stocks. 

They are generally fit to take up for the 
purpoſe of Stocks when of one year's growth, 


ſeaſon, and that they are not generally in a} about the ſize of a tobacco-pipe or but little 


condition for the operation of grafting or bud- 
ding, let them have another year's growth, 
or till arrived to the before- mentioned ſize, 
which may be ſufficient for dwart-trees ; alſo 
occaſionally for ſtandards, when the graft or 
bud is to form the ſtem, as above obſerved ; 
but when deſigned for ſtandards, and the Stock 
to form the ſtem, they muſt be permitted to 
ſtand two or three years longer, trimming off 
ſtrong ſhoots below, and ſtill preſerving the 
leading top ſhoot entire to continue the elon- 
gation of the ſtem to an eligible ſtature, to 
receive the graft or bud at five or fix feet 
| height for full ſtandards, and three or four 
for half ſtandards; ſo that theſe ſtandard 
Stocks being arrived to about ſeven feet height 
for full, and five or ſix feet for half ſtandards, 


bigger, and ſhould be colleQed in autumn or 
early part of winter ; taking them up- as well 
rooted as poſhble, cutting off all knots or 
knobbed woody parts of the old roots that 
may adhere to their bottom, trim ſtraggling 
fibres, and cut off all fide-ſhoots from the 
ſtem, then plant them in rows two feet aſun- 
der, and one foot diſtant in the lines ; treading 
the mould gently to their roots, and fnith the 
work by levelling the ſurtace between the 
rows: thus they will readily take root, and in 


ſpring ſoon ſhow ſigns of free growth. 


Then as to culture till grafted or budded, 
it is nearly the ſame as the ſeedling Stocks, 
keeping them clean from weeds in ſummer by 
hoeing ; and probably ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
ſhooters may be fit to bud in July or Auguſt 


and eligible method of raifing ſeveral ſorts of 


the nurſery, they often in one or two years 


mer following at the proper budding ſeaſon, 


and of the before-mentioned thickneſs at top 
in the place where the. graft or bud is to be 
inſerted, they are of due ſize for working. 
By Suckers.—Several ſorts of fruit and foreſt 
trees, &c. furniſh many ſuckers from the root 
annually, very proper to be tranſplanted for 
Stocks ;* ſuch for inſtance, as codlins, plums, 
and quinces; alſo peach, nectarine, and apri- 
cots, that are worked or growing on plum 
Stocks, pears on quince Sdaks, any ſort of 
apples on codlin Stocks: likewiſe moſt ſorts 
of elms, and many other foreſt and ornamen- 


following; though the general part will re- 
quire two years* growth before they are proper 


tor working ; ſtill continuing them all to one 


preſerve their top or leading thoot generally 


formed when they are of the fizes before- 
mentioned. 


By Layers.—Some ſorts of Stocks, both of 
fruit and other trees, may alſo be raiſed occa- 


variety of Stock is required, ſuch as the para- 


diſe 


ſtem, by timely diſplacing ſtrong laterals; and 
entire until grafted, &c. which may be per- 


ſionally by layers; and when any particular 


\ 
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diſe Stock for apples, muſcle-plum for peaches, | 


Sec. they may be obtained of the real fort 
always with certainty, by layers of the ſhoots 
of fuch trees as are of the intended fart; but 
as this method of raifing Stocks would be at- 
tended with great trouble for general grafting 
and budding, it is only practiſed occationally 
when a ſufficiency of any particular ſort of 
Stock intended cannot be obtained, the fame 
with certainty by ſeed, or ſuckers, &c. ſo 
that in autumn or winter, chuſing the young 
ſhoots either of ſuch trees whoſe branches 
naturally grow near the ground, or the ſtems 


have been cut down low while young, to force 
out branches near the bottom, yn» 
ſhoots properly fituated for laying z whic 


being flit-layed in the common 
they will be rooted by autumn following, and 
fit to plant into the nurſery; managing 
them as directed for the ſeedling and fucker 
Stocks. | 

By Cuttings. — As ſome ſorts of trees 
proper for Stocks, grow freely by cuttings; 
ſuch as codlins, quinces, bird- cherry, paradiſe 
Stock, &c. a ſupply of Stocks of theſe forts 
are ſometimes raiſed by this method; chuſing 
cuttings of the year's ſhoots in autumn, plant 
them in the nurſery in a ſomewhat ſhad 
border, giving occaſional waterings the fol- 
lowing — and beginning of ſummer in 
dry weather, and they will de well rooted 
by next autumn. then tranſplanted in nur- 
ſery-rows two feet aſunder, managing them 
as the others. 

Remarking of the Stocks in general, raiſed 
in either or — all the above methods, that 
as we f y obſerved they muſt always 
be continued to one upright ſtem, with their 
top entire, -except any ſhould aſſume a 
ſtunted or crooked growth, in which caſe, 
head them down to the ground in ſpring, 
they will puſh out ſtrong from the bottom 
the enſuing ſummer, training them to one 
ſtem, and with their leading top-ſhoot entire 
as aboveſaid; and — as all the 
ſorts advance in growth, diveſt them of 
ſtrong lateral ſhoots below, repeating it 
particularly in the taller ſtandard Stocks to 
CO their upright direction more ex- 

ouſly to the proper grafting and budding 


== 

t. 

ith reſpect to the different methods of 
grafiing and budding the ſeveral forts and 
fes of Stocks, the grafting them is occa- 
ſionally performed different ways according 
to the ſize of the Stock; and the budding 
them is performed only by one general me- 
thod to all forts; remarking as to grafting, 


method, 


the method called whip-gratting is conſider- 


STO 
ably the moſt eligible for general practice in 
nurſery plants, and eſpecially” for ſmall and 


moderate ſized Stocks: likewiſe budding is 


alſo the moſt ſucceſsfully performed upon 
Stocks of ſimilar growth ; example, 
young Stocks, from Som half an inch, to the 
thickneſs of the little finger, or but little more 


in the part where the graft or bud is to be in- 
ſerted, are of the moſt eligible I ſize 
for all Stocks, either b ip-grafting, 


or by inoculation, as the. different trees may 
require: though cleft-grafting is alſo occa» 
ſionally performed on all Socks, but not ſo 
ſucceſsfully as whip-grafting, ſo is more 
commonly practiſed for ſuch Stocks as are 
too large for that method; but large Stocks 
of an inch or more diameter, ſucceed very 
well by cleft-grafting ; alſo ſometimes tole- 
rably by budding, but not in general fo effec- 
tually as ſmaller Stocks, &c. above mention- 
ed. And ſuch Stocks as have ſtood to grow 
very large, perhaps two inches or more in 
diameter, may alſo be grafted occaſionally 
with tolerable ſucceſs, but do not ſucceed by 
inoculation : and crown-grafting is generally 
the beſt method for ſuch leg Stocks ; ſome- 
times alſo cleft-grafting is practiſed by makin 
leveral clefts round the top of the Stock, an 
inſert one graſt in each, though the working 
of theſe very large Stocks is the moſt gene- 
rally, and ſucceſsfully practiſed when they 
are growing in the places where they are 
finally to remain; but, for the methods of 
13 the operations of grafting and 
budding various forts of Stocks for raiſ- 
ing the ſeveral kinds of dwarf and ſtandard 
trees, fee GRAFTING and INocuLaTIoOnN ; 
allo the ſeveral ſorts of trees raiſed by theſe 
methods, as apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cc. each in its reſpective genus.—Alſo 
Dwakr TREEs, STANDARD TREESs, WAL. 
and ESPALIER TREES. 

After grafting and budding the ſeveral forts 
of Stocks, they may be then ſaid to commence 
new trees of the reſpective ſorts with which 
are worked, eſpecially after the graſt 
and buil begins to ſhoot, which growing up 
into branches, forms the ſaid new tree of the 
ſort intended, | 

STOOLS, to furniſh layers. 

Stools are headed-down young trees and 
ſhrubs in the nurſery, appropriated for the pro- 
duction of an annual ſupply of lower ſhoots 
or branches near the ground, eli ibly fituared 
for effecting the propagation of the reſpective 
forts by layers. Sce Lavin. 

Such trees and ſhrubs as are deſigned for 
Stools to furniſh layers for the work of pro- 


pagation, are generally headed down to the 
bottom 


STO 


bottom in the nurſery, &c. in order to force 
out more effectually a plenteous ſupply of 
branches near the ground, to afford layers 
- conveniently Cruates for laying down in the 
earth as aforeſaid; which being layed in 
autumn, winter, or ſpring, they ſtriking 
root in a year or two; and each layer com- 
mencing a diſtinct plant, are planted off into 
the nurſery in autumn following ; the Stools 
remaining, ſend out a farther ſupply of lower 
ſhoots the following ſummer for laying as 
before; and thus the remaining Stools con- 
tinue affording a plentiful ſupply of branches. 
from the bottom, fit for laying annually, or 
every other year at leaſt; and hereby propa- 
gate the ſorts intended with great facility and 
abundance. 

Therefore, as many ſorts of trees and 
ſhrubs are principally propagated by layers, a 
ſufficient number of the reſpective ſorts in the 
nurſery, &c. ſhould be appropriated for Stools, 
in proportion to the ſupply required of the 
ſorts intended; chuſing for this purpoſe ſome 
ſtrong young trees and ſhrubs, which being 
planted in the nurſery, &c. at from five or 
fix, to eight or ten feet diſtance, according 
to their ſize or nature of growth, and after 
RY remained a year or two till firmly 
rooted, and acquired ſome ſubſtance, then 
all thoſe of the tree kind, or ſuch others as 
run up with ſtems, without affording lower 
branches near the ground for laying, ſhould, 
in autumn, winter, or early in ſpring, be 
headed down within a few inches of the 
ova: by which operation they, in ſummer 
ollowing, will puſh out from the bottom 
plenty of ſtrong young ſhoots commodiouſly 
placed near the ground for laying, which 
may be performed- the ſucceeding autumn, 
winter, or ſpring ; or, if you wait till the ſe- 
cond autumn, the firſt ſhoots ſending out 
many lateral or fide thoots the enſuing ſum- 
mer, and thereby probably furniſh an addi- 
tional ſupply, of a proper growth tor laying ; 
and theſe ſmall laterals are often better adapt- 
ed for rooting, than the firſt vigorous ſhoots 
that rite immediately from the Stool, and each 
of which layed will form a new plant ; how- 
ever, you will order this as it ſhall feem con- 
venient, as ſome forts may afford a ſuffi- 
ciency for laying the autumn after they are 
produced ; others: may require to grow till 
the ſecond or third autumn before they are 
eligible for laying. | 

As to the method of performing the opera- 
tion of laying, it being fully explained in 
all the various ways in practice under its 
proper head, we will not repeat it here, fo 
refer the reader to the arilicle LAYIxG. 
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la moſt ſorts of Stools where the laying is 


performed in autumn, about October, or 
November, or early in the ſpring, the layers 
are for the. general part well rooted in one 
year, commencing proper plants fit for ſepara- 
tion from the Stools in the autumn following, 
in order for planting out in nurſery rows to 
be trained for the purpoſe intended ; though 
ſome very hard-wooded ſorts require two 
ſummers growth in the layer- bed before the 
are ſufficiently rooted ; on the other r- 
ſome ſorts being laid in ſummer in the young 
ſhoots of the year, often effect their rooting 
freely the ſame ſeaſon, fit for planting off the 
following October. 

However, in all ſorts it is proper to ex- 
amine the layers in the autumn after they 
are layed; and all thoſe forts that are Tooted 
ſhould then be taken off, feparating them 
with a knife from the Stools, with as much 
root as poſhble; and directly planted in 
nurſery-rows a foot or two aſunder; and 
the more tender ſorts plant in pots for 
moving under ſhelter in winter, as directed 
for each ſort under its reſpective genus; 
then, when the layers are all thus planted 
off, let the remaining Stools be trimmed 
and drefſed as below, for providing a freſh 
ſupply of layers the ſucceeding year. | 

Every year, ſoon after the layers are fepa- 
rated from the Stools, the latter ſhould 
be dreſſed, which conſiſts of trimming the 
head by cutting off all parts of old branches 
and ſcraggy ſtumps within an inch or two 
of the main Stool ; and then dig. and level 
the ground neatly about and between the 
whole, and in ſpring and ſummer, give oCc- 
caſional hoeings in dry weather to deſtroy 
weeds ; thus, repeating the ſame work of 
dreſſing, digging, and hoeing every year; 
and the Stools ſtill remaining, ſupply you 
with plenty of layers for years to come. 

But ſometimes Stools for layers are formed 
occaſionally of trees, &c. that are conſiderably _ 
grown up, not having been headed down to- 
form low Stools, but whoſe branches are oft 
ſome conſiderable height from the ground; 
and in which caſe, the branches, if flexible 
and long enough, are bowed down to the 
earth; or, if inflexible and. too ſtubborn to 
bend, are plaſhed by making a gath or cut 
on the upper fide ; or if too large for plaſh- 
ing, or that the nature of the wood will not 
bear that operation, the tree or ſhrub is ſome- 
times thrown on its ſide by opening the carth 
about the roots, looſening or cutting thoſe on 
one ſide to admit of lowering the head ſuffi- 
ciently for laying the branches in the ground. 


Sometimes allo, Stools being formed of 
7A grown- 
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133 trees, whoſe branches are too high 
laying in- the full ground, a temporary 


ſtage or ſcaffok} is erected on which to place 
pots or tubs of earth for the reception of 
the layers. —See LAYISG, 

STOVE, or Hot-houlſe. 

Stoves in gardens are ranges of buildings 
conſtructed with brick walling behind on the 
north, and fronted and roofed wholly with 
glaſs ſathes next the ſouth, full upon the fun; 
turniſhed internally with a pit, or long, wide, 
and deep cavity for a bark hotbed; and with 
lues round the infide of the walls for fires : the 


- 


whole calculated to produce a certain tempera- 


ture of heat at all ſeaſons, peculiarly adapted | 
to the culture of the tendereſt exotic plants, 


from the hot parts of the world; alſo for 
forcing various plants, both hardy and tender, 
into flower and fruit, &c. at an early ſeaſon. 
Formerly, before the uſe of bark-beds was 
iatroduced, all Stoves or Hot-houſes were 
worked by fire-heat only, hence they obtained 
the name of Stoves. _* 
Theſe Stove departments are generally con- 
ſtructed in an oblong manner, ranging in a 
ſtraight line ways nearly eaſt and weſt, 


with the glaſs front, and top, full upon the 


ſouth ſun, or inclining a little to the ſouth- 


810 


and framing: a door-way for entrance 
being formed at one or both ends near the 


back wall; finiſhing the timber framing of 
the top glaſſes, over-head in one continued 
lope, from the top of the back wall to that of 
the crown timber of the front, erecting croſs 
bars for the ſupport of the flope ſaſhes, which 
ſhould be in two tiers fliding one over the 
other, the uppermoſt carried quite home to the 
crown timbers behind; having no dead roof 
or cicling in the back part as 3 prac- 
tiſed, but wholly of glaſs to admit the rays of 


light, &c. equally in every part; all the glaſs- 
work, — i 8 8 ſhes being inde to 
flide open occafionally to admit air, &c. 

Within fide is formed the pit or cavity for 
the bark bed, and flues for the fire-heat ; the 
pit being ranged nearly the length of the build- 
ing, fix or eight feet wide or more, and three 
deep; either the lower part ſunk a little or 


* 
- 


* 
o 
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raiſed the greater part above ground, nearly 


equal to the outer front walls, and formed by 


' 


a furrounding chin wall of brick: and in 
which is made the bark hot-bed, both to aſſiſt 
in warming the internal air, and for the re- 
ception of ſome of the more' tender or parti- 
cular forts of exotics, plunged therein to have 
the beneficial moiſt heat of the tan-bark im- 


caſt; and in dimenſions, may be from fifteen | mediately about the roots, ſuch as is always in- 


or twenty, to fifty or an hundred feet long; 
by twelve or fourteen, to ſixteen feet wide in 
the clear, and from ten to fourteen feet height 
commonly in the back wall, by five or fax in 
front, including the parapet wall, and upright 
glaſs-work together ; and with the whole roof 
over-head floping to the ſouth entirely of glaſs- 


| work, ſupported on proper trols bearers. 


ture of brick-work is firſt formed all 
round, raiſed behind from ten to twelve, or 

fourteen feet height, as juſt obſerved; and only 
two or three feet in the front and both ends, 
on which to ſupport the upright glaſs-work, 
2nd from the top of which, in front, are ar- 
ranged the floping glaſſes to the coping of the 
back wall; but previouſly, in erecting the 
walls, ſet out and conſtruct the furnace, or 
fire-place of the flues near the foundation of 
the back wall outward, at one or both ends 
according .to the length of the building, or 
may be in the back part of the end walls; the 
lues, for conducting the fire-heat, to be rang- 
ed internally cloſe ob the inſide of the back 
wall, &c. above one another; but, as before 
goticed, the front and end walling is raiſed 
only about two or three feet height, for the 
ſupport of the timber framing for the upright 
tront glaſſes nearly head high, including the 
wall, both ends correſponding with the front 
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| eight inches wide in the clear, 
CR however, as to its general ſtruc- | bricks on edge deep, and ran 
a 


diſpenſably neceffary for the ananas, or pine- 
apple L 95 in particular: next to the bark- 
pit wall, is a path or walk eighteen inches or 
two feet wide generally continued all round ; 
then along againſt the inſide of the main 
walling are continued the flues conſtructed of 
brick-work on edge; each flue about ſeven or 
”7 two or three 
horizontally 
one over the other the whole length of the 
back wall, in three returns or ranges com- 
municating with each other; continued alfo- 
along the end and front walls in one or two 
ranges, to be uſed either generally or occa- 
ſionally; furniſhed with a regulator according- 
ly, to flide open and ſhut as required; and ge- 
nerally have the flues detached one or two inches 
from the walls, chat the heat may ariſe from 
the back as well as the front, wh is of very 
beneficial advantage, the whole proceeding from 
the firſt Wee flue, which communicates 
immediately from the furnace or-fire-place, 
without ade, behind, in the bottom, either of 
the back wall at one end, or in the back part 
-x the Ae e as e hinted, and as the 
tuation admits; or if very 1 ſtoves, more 
than forty or fifty feet . fre- places 
are requiſite, one at each end, or both in the- 
middle: each having its ſet of flues ranging half 
way; each ſet of flues terminating in an upright 
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chimney at the ends of the back wall without, 
to diſcharge the ſmoke after having ſpent its 
heat in its paſſage 2 all the returns, for 


the purpoſe of heating the whole ſufficiently 
to warm the air within; for; in winter and 
early ſpring, fires being made in the furuaces 
every night, the ſmoke and heat paſſing imme- 
diately into the firſt bottom flue, thence quick- 
4 prr_t through all. the others in their 
everal returns, heating them in its paſſage ſo 
effectually, as to diffuke a proper heat ſuſh- 
ciently to warm the internal air in the moſt 
reeable manner, which, together with the 
bark-bed heat, produces a temperature of 
warmth proper for the growth of all ſorts of 
tender exotics,” both woody, herbaceous, and 
ſucculent, from the hotteſt parts of the globe ; 
as ſome ſucceed principally in the bab 
others beſt upon the flues and ſhelves, &c. or 
the greater part in any ſituation in the Stove; 
as is generally noticed in the culture of the 
reſpective ſorts under their proper genera; 
hinted alfo in the article SrovE PLAN Tsõ. 
The above is a general ſketch of the di- 
menſions and formation of a common Stove 
or Hot-houſe for general uſe, proper for the 
culture of pine apples, and numerous other 
ſimilar tender exotics; as well as for forcing 
flowers, fruits, &c. but for further particulars 
of its conſtruction, ſee the article of its 
General Structure. | 0 
But ſome Stoves are built conſiderably more 
lofty and capacious than the above-hinted di- 
menſions, when intended to cultivate the taller 
exotics in the greateſt perfection poſſible, ac- 
cording to their nature of growth; and for 
which purpoſe there are Stoves erected twenty 
feet high in the back wall, with width in pro- 
portion; by only five or fix feet height in 
the front olaſſes, in order to ſuit low as well 
as high plants; and with the roof ſloped quite 
from the top of the back wall to the front, and 
wholly of glaſs-work, having a capacious 
bark-pit within, formed moſtly towards - the 
front; behind which is ſometimes a border of 
carth to receive tall plants in the full ground; 


* ” ” — * . ] 
ſo in this kind of Stove may cultivate exotics, 


&c. from the loweſt to almoſt the higheſt 
ſtature, placing the ſhorteſt growth forward, 
and the talleſt behind, according to their ſe- 
veral gradations of height. 

However, theſe very lofty and capacious 
Stoves are not recommended for general uſe, 
they being both very expenſive in erecting, 
requiring alſo a great force of fire-heat to 
warm the internal air in winter; and not fo 
well calculated for the growth of the general 
run of exotics, as Stoves of a moderate height : 
but perſons of fortune and curioſity can in- 


WE 


dulge their fancy in this reſpe as they think 


proper. s / 


But the common Stove firſt deſcribed, of 
from ten to twelve or fourteen feet high be- 


hind, and twelve to fourteen in width, by five 
or {ix feet height in front, will prove ſufficient 
to raiſe a great collection of curious tender 
plants of middling growth. 

Thus, in theſe Stove departments, by the 
conſtant moderate heat of the bark-bed ob- 
tained the year round, and occaſional heat 
of the flues in cold weather, we are able 
to produce ſuch a temperature of growing 
warmth in the internal air equally through- 
out the building, as is eligible for the growth 
of all ſorts of tender exotics from the hotteſt 


— 1 N of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, &c. 
vy 


ich, in this country, could not poſſibly exiſt, 
in winter eſpecially, without the conſtant 
ſhelter of ſuch a conſervatory, aſſiſted by the 
above artificial heats of bark hot-beds and 
actual fire, by which we can imitate the hot 
climates of Africa, Alia, and America fo 
nearly as to raiſe the plants of thoſe countries 
and make them flouriſh as in their native ſoil, 
and ſome of them made to yield their fruit in 
high perfection; exemplified in the ananat or 
pine apple particularly, which, indeed is almoſt 
the only ſort of our 8 otics that afford 
any material uſeful production. 

Likewids, by the aid of Stoves we are 
enabled to forward _ of our hardy plants 
to early perfection, ſuch as various ſorts of 
curious flowers, fruits, ſallads, kidney beans, 
ſtrawberries, &c. probably one, two or three 
months ſooner than they could poſſibly be ob- 
tained in the open ground. | 

Alſo many ſorts of ſeeds, cuttings, and 


layers of exotics are made to grow freely in 


the bark-bed of the Stove, that without ſuch 
aids would not grow at all in this country; 
likewiſe, even cuttings, &c. of many curious 
hardy plants that root rather e e in 
the ful ground, may be facilitated very con- 
ſiderably in their rooting by the Stove bark- 


bed. 
Of the different forts of Stoves. 

There are, however, different ſorts of Stoves 
uſed occaſionally for different purpoſes, viz, 
a Bark Stove for common uſe, being accom- 
modated both with a bark-bed and flues: a 
Dry Stove for ſome particular very ſucculent 
plants, &e. is furniſhed only with flues for 


fires, and no bark-bed: a Forcing Stove pur- 


poſely for forcing hardy fruits, flowers, &c. 
to early perfection; being conſtructed, ſome 
both with bark-bed and flues, and ſome only 
with flues and no bark-bed. See each ſort 
deſcribed below under their reſpective heads; 

| 7A 2 Bank 
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Bark STove, Dry Srovz, and FoxcixG |kind of Stove (Bark-ſtove) by placing them 


STOVE. | | | 

Barx Srovr. 
The Bark Stove is ſo called, as being fur- 
niſhed with an internal pit for a bark-bed as 
well as with flues for fire-heat; its general con- 
ſtruction has already been defcrided; and is 
the moſt univerſally uſed, as the mot __ 
Stove for the general culture of all kinds of 
the tendereſt exotics, as well as for forcing 
ſeveral ſorts of hardy plants, flowers, and fruits 
occaſionally to early perfection; for the bark- 
bed being deſigned to effect a conſtant mo- 
derate moiſt heat the year round ; and the flues 
are uſed occalionally for fire-heat in winter, 
or during the cold weather, to produce an ad- 
ditional warmth in the internal air, as may be 
requiſite at that ſeaſon ; the bark-bed being 
formed of that uſeful material tanner's bark, 
commonly called tan, (fee Baxx BED) and be- 
ing made the whole width, depth, and length of 
the bark- pit, is produQive of a uniform mo- 
derate growing heat of long duration, pecu- 
liarly adapted tor the immediate reception of 
many of the tendereſt exotics, that require to 
be conſtantly plunged in their pots in the bark- 
bed; ſuch as the pine-apple, &c. in order to 
enjoy the benetit of that durable, moiſt, bot- 
toin heat about their roots, peculiar to bark 
hot- beds only, whoſe heat alſo evaporates and 


warms the air of the Stove at all times; and | 


when the cold in.autumn, and winter commen- 
ces, the bark - bed alone not producing a ſuffici- 
ent temperature of heat to warm the internal air 
effectually, fires are made in the furnace of 
the flues every night, alſo on days occaſionally 
during the winter ſeaſon, to produce an addi- 
tional internal heat, as before obſerved; ſo as 
the whole may both effectually keep out ſroſts 
and the effects of cold damps, and ſupport a con- 
ſtant regular temperature of heat within adapt- 
ed to the nature of the plants of this depart- 
ment; being generally directed in this by a 
well . 4 botanical thermometer placed 
conſtantly in the Stove, diſtant from the fire- 
place, and as much in the ſhade as poſſible, 
that neither the fire nor ſun. may affect it, and 
the fluid thereof only raifed by the air of the 
toute to a proper degree; ſupporting always 
ſuch a ſtate of heat, as to raiſe the ſpirit in 1 
tube ta the degree marked ananas, the ſtandard 
for pine-apple Stoves, not Og five or 
ten degrees under or over that ſtandard ; which 
thermometers are certain guides to regulate the 
proper growing fire-heat requiſite in winter for 
the culture of Stove exotics in this country. 
There are hardly any exotics fromthe hotteſt 
parts of the world, either woody, herbaceous, 
os ſucculcats, but may be cultivated in this 


— 


in different ſituations as their natures may re- 
quire; and many ſorts of hardy plants, for- 
8 in growth, both eſculents, flowers, and 
ruits. 

In the arrangement of the plants in this 
Stove, ſome require the bark-bed, others ſuc- 
ceed in any part of the houſe; and others, 
ſuch as the ſucculents, require the drieſt ſitua- 
tion near the flues : many of the more render, 
herbaceous, and ſhrubby plants, natives of the 
| hotteſt countries, generally ſucceed beſt plung- 
ed in the bakine though many ſorts, or the 
ene part, both herbaceous and woody, 
ſucceed well enough in any part of the Bark 
; Stove; as moſt commonly in a general hot- 
houſe, the bark-bed is principally allotted for 
the pine-apples; and moſt of the ſmaller ſuc- 
culents particularly, may be ſtationed moſtly 
over the top of the flues upon ſhelves out of the 
way of moiſture, as being of themſelves na- 
turally very replete with humidity. - And as 
to any us plants deſigned for forcing, ſuch. 
as ſtrawberries, kidney beans, and various ſorts 
of flowers, &c. that being potted, may be 
placed upon ſhelves, or on the parapet wall of 
the bark-bed ; but the nearer the glaſſes the 
berter, particularly the ſtrawberries; but may 
raiſe good early kidney beans in almoſt any 
| parc of the Stove ; though, when intended to 
forward any ſort of flowers, ſuch as roſes, 
pinks, &c. or any bulbous flowers as early as 
poſſible, may plunge ſome in the bark-bed, 
the others placed upon ſhelves, &c. will ſuc- 
ceed chem: thus, in this kind of Stove, beſides 
its uſe for railing pines and other tender plants, 
may forward numerous hardy plants both for. 
uſe and curioſity, | 

Dry STove, — 1 

This is called a Dry Stove, becauſe it is 
farniſhed- only with flues for fires and no 
bark-bed ; and conſequently produces a more 
dry heat in the air within, than the bark 
Stoves; intended, however, principally, for the 
culture of ſome very ſucculent tender exotics - 
of parched ſoils, that require io be kept always 
dry; though this was the firſt invented Stove 
for general uſe, before the uſe of bark-beds 
was introduced and brought to ſuch perfection 
in Stoves, where, by their moderate, durable, 
| moiſt heat, we are able to cultivate moſt ſorts 
of tender exotics generally in greater perfec- 
tion than in Dry Stoves; in which, by the con- 
ſtant fre-heat all winter, night a 4 day, the 
fibres of the roots are ſubject to dry too faſt, 
and prove injurious to many ſorts of plants 
that are not of the very ſucculent tribe; how- 
ever, ſome perſons, who cultivate full col- 
ions of exotics, erect dry Stoves in which 


. to 
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to depoſit the moſt. ſucculent plants ſeparate, | 
for fear of the other plants, which perſpire 
more freely, ſhould occaſion a damp air in 
winter, and be imbibed by the fucculents, and 
injure them, as-being imparient of much moiſt- 
ure in that feaſon particularly. 

In this kind of Stove ſome movable ſtands 
or ſhelves- are erected above one another, 
theatre. ways, on which to place the pots of 
plants, foch 'as the tenderer forts of aloes, 
cereuſſes, euphorbiums, melon-thiſtle, and 
other very tender ſucculent plants, &c. 

Though moſt of the tender ſucculent kinds 
of the St6ve temperature above alluded to, are 
alſo occaſionally cultivated in a common ge- 
neral Stove or Hot-houſe, along with other 
Stove exotics of different natures of growth; 
and moſtly with a degree of deſirably effectual 
ſucceſs, in common with. the other plants of 


8 


that department. 15 | 


ForRCIXG STove 


Is intended principally: for forcing various 


ſorts of hardy plants, flowers, and fruits, &c. 
to early perteQtion; ſome Forcing Stoves be- 
ing deſigned principally for flowers, as is com- 
mon about London, to force large quantities 
of early roſes, pinks, and numerous other 
flowers tor market, where they fetch a very 
ee price at an early ſeaſon. Other forcing 
oves are intended principally for fruit-trees, 
and ſome ſerve both for forcing flowers and 
fruits, and ſeveral ſorts of ſmall plants, as 
ſtrawberries, kidney-beans,. &c. ſo that theſe 
forcing Stoves conſiſt of two kinds, viz. a 
bark Torrid Stove, being furmſhed both with 
a- bark-bed and flues; a fire 1 
having only flues for fire and no bark- bed. 
The former of which, the bark Forcin 
Stove, is conſtrued like a common Bark 
Stove, already deſcribed, being furniſhed with a 
pit for a bark- bed to receive the pots of ſome 


particular ſorts of plants intended for forcing, . 


in order to forward them as early as poſhble ; 
and with flues for fire-heat occaſionally : and 
ſometimes is formed capacious enough in 
width to admit of a border of earth behind the 
bark-bed, next the back wall; ſerving for fruit- 
trees, to be planted in the full ground ; ſuch as 
cherries, peaches, apricots,  &c. for early 
forcing ; and the bark-bed being for receiving 
various ſorts of plants in pots in winter, for 
forcing to maturity of growth or production 
in that ſeaſon or early in ſpring ; may accord- 
mely introduce pots of roſes, pinks, dwart 
tulips, hyacinths, narciſſuſes,  honeyſuckles, 
hypericums, and many other flower plants of 
{mall or moderate growth, both of ſhrubby 
and herbaceous kinds, that may be required 
early in flower; alſo may forward any curious 


810 
tender annual flowers in the bark-bed, ſuch as 


balſamines, &c. hkewiſe may have pots of 
 ftrawberries, dwarf cherries, and other ſmall 
fruits plunged either in the hark-bed, or placell 
any where towards the glaſſes; alſo pots or 
boxes of kidney-beans, ſallading, &c. | 

The ſeaſon to begin forcin; or fire-work- 
ing this Stove, is principally from about Chtiſt- 
mas to Candlemas, according to the earlineſs 
the flowers and fruits, &c. may be required ; 
having the plants and trees intended for forcing 
in pots, previouſly potted either a year before or 
in the preceding ſpring or autumn, and in win- 
ter ſheltered from ſevere, froſt till the forcing 
time arrives; though for ſuch plants as are to 
be raiſed from feed, this ſhould not generally 
be ſown till the time the pots are placed in the 
Stove for forcing ; but the ſhrub and tree 
kinds, 1n particular, if planted or potted the 
preceding year or before, that they may be 
well rooted and firmly eſtabliſhed in the earth, 
will be of eſſential advantage; all of which 
being previouſly raiſed in the open ground 
till advanced to a proper growth for flowering 
and fruiting ; and the fruit trees at the ſame 
time, trained in the requiſite order; then thoſe 
intended for planting in the internal border of 
earth behind, if any, ſnould be planted fully 
therein early in autumn, without being pot- 
ted; fome of which, ſuch as peaches, necta- 
| rines, apricots, &c. to be there trained as wall- - 
trees, others as low ſtandards, particularly 
cherries : and vines, planted alfo againſt the 
front without-fide, have the ſtems trained in 
through ſmall holes, and conducted up under 
the ſloping-glaſſes; as directed below in the. 
fire Forcing Stove. 

Agreeable to theſe intimations, and the 
forcing ſeaſon, as above, . being arrived; hay-- 
ing previouſly prepared the bark-bed, in pro- 
per time accordingly; and plunged therein the 
pots of plants intended; and placed pots of ſmall 
plants upon the ſhelves and top of the flues, 
ſuch as ſtrawberries, kidney-beans, pinks, and 
pots of any curious or deſirable low or mode- 
rate · growing flower-plants, roots, &c. in ſi- 
milar ſituations; as alſo any intended dwarf 
or ſmall fruit-trees being ſome in pots, placed 
any where che moſt convenient, others plaut- 
ed fully in the border of earth, it any; they will 
all ſoon be ſet in motion by the bark- bed heat; 
afterwards begin alſo making moderate fires on 
cold nights, Iikewiſe on days occaſionally, in 
very ſevere weather, to ſupport a conſtant pro- 
per warmth to continue the plants always in 
growth moderately ; and thus may obtain va- 
rious flowers and fruits two or three months 
before their natural ſeaſon in the open air. 


a 


& The other kind of Forcing Stove, worked 


; 


by 


STO 


1 

by fire · heat only, is furniſhed with flues and 
no bark; bed, but otherwiſe conſtructed like 
any other common Stove, having flues all 
2 the inſide 1 * 8 : and is 

principally for forci it· trees, 
1 whole +4 moſt ES the bottom 
ſpace within formed of good rich earth full 
two feet deep, in order to plant the fruit-trees 
entirely in the ground to remain ; an alley or 
walk being either formed next the back wall, 
or carried along the middle, allotting a raiſed 
border along the back part, for the recepuon 
of the choicer fruits to be tramed as wall- 


trees; and the main middle ſpace for ſmall | w 


ſtandards of moderate growth. 

Here may be pla for forcing, the beſt 
ſorts of apricots, peaches, nectarines, cherries, 
plums, vines, and figs; likewiſe, any ſmall 
fruit plants, as 3 currants, raſp- 
berries; alſo tufts of ſtrawberries. All of 
which being firſt trained in the open ground 


to a bearing ſtate. | 
For in this kind of Stove, having the bot - 
tom ſpace formed of good rich earth as before 


obſerved, it admits of planting the trees, in 
the full ground; peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
and figs principally toward the back wall, and 
9 to a treillis as wall- trees: others, ſuch 
as cherries, are planted as ſtandards, both 
ſmall-headed, moderate, full ſtandards, half 
ſtandards, and dwarfs, diſpoſed in the middle 
ſpace, the talleſt behind and the loweſt for- 
ward; and may have alſo pots of ſtrawber- 
ries and low flowers, upon ſhelves near the 
glaſſes; and vines being alſo planted either 
within towards the front, or wholly without 
ſide, cloſe againſt the front wall, and the 
ſtems or a ſtrong ſhoot of each plant drawn 
in through a ſmall hole made for each, either 
in the wall, or in the timber of the front erec- 
tions; and the branches within are trained up 
to the inſide of the flope glaſs. upon treillis 
work, where they often produce abundance of 
fine fruit at an early time, generally obſerving, 
that in thoſe vines planted on the outſide, it 1s 
adviſable to guard the tems in winter, eſpe- 
cially ſome time previous to, and during the 
forcing ſeaſon, with hay-bands wrapped cloſe- 
ly round them, alſo to lay ſome dry mulch 
over the roots, to protect the whole as well 
as poſſible at that time, that the progreſs of 
the ſap may not be much retarded by the exter- 
nal cold, and to promote its flowing more 
freely for the advantage of the internal growth 
of the vines, &c. 

This kind of Stove is worked entirely by 
fire-heat, and the ſcaſon to begin forcing or 
making the fires, is January or early in Febru- 


- ary, continuing it moderately every night and 


ST O 


morning, during the cold weather in winter 
and ſpring, to forward the different fruits to as 
early perfection as poſſible. 

Some other ſort of forcing Stoves for fruit- 
trees are contrived alſo with a low pit for a 
bark or dung hot-bed, or dung and bark to- 

ther ; beginning firſt to force the trees mo- 
3 with only the hot-bed heat ; after- 
wards, gradually apply the fire-heat on nights, 
increaſing its n by . 

Other orders of Forcing Stoves come under 
the denomination of hot-walls or fire-walls, 
deſigned principally for forcing fruit trees, and 

hed wholly by fire-heat ; being ranges of 
brick or ſtone ſouth walling, fronted with 
{loping glaſs frames, incloſing a ſpace of four, 
five or fix to eight or ten feet wide, furniſhed 
with internal fire flues, and having a range 
of ſome different ſorts of choice wall-fruit- 
trees, extending in a regular expanſion alon 
the ſaid — or to a detached treillis, — 
trained in the wall · tree order; they, by means 
of the fire- heat communicated by the flues, 
within the glaſs-framing incloſure, are for- 
warded to early production of their reſpective 
fruits very agreeably in conſiderably good 


perfection. | | 
kind of fire-wall Forcing Stoves, 


In theſe 
the flues in ſome are erected againſt the main 
walls, in two or three returns over one ano- 
ther, and the trees planted a little forward de- 
tached ſome ſmall diſtance in front of the ſaid 
flues, and the branches trained in regular or- 
der to a light treillis, continuing ab a low 
range of flues forward along near the front 
and both ends, in order to have-the advantage 
of communicating the whole benefit of the 
fire-heat as fully as poſſible, either generally 
or occaſionally as may be required: in others, 
having no flues behind, the trees are trained 
cloſe againſt the main back wall, and the flues 
placed forward in a low range, extending a- 
long near the glaſſes ; and ſometimes carried 
longitudiaally along the middle ſpace in one 
or two ſeparate or diſtinct ranges, parallel; 
all the different flues communicating with each 
other: and with reſpect to the trees, &c. for 
forcing herein, any of the principal ſorts of 
the choiceſt wall-truit kinds are occaſionally 
introduced, ſuch as thoſe of peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, cherries, plums, figs, grapes, 
&c. generally all planted in the border within; 
ſometimes alſo ſome ſmall fruit plants intro- 
duced in pots, as ſtrawberries, currants, &c. 
and the forcing being commonly commenced 
in January or early in February, by daily 
fires, made every evening and morning in a 
moderate degree, the trees are thereby for- 
warded to carly growth, in bloſſoming and 

fruiting; 
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fruiting ; and ripe fruit is obtained in early 
perfection accordingly. See Forcing Frames 
and Hot-walls. ; ; 


In all theſe kind of Forcing-frame Stoves, 


every ſummer after the trees have yielded thetr 
produce, the top glaſſes, &c. ſhould be removed 
to admit the free air, ſhowers, &c. to ſtrengthen 
and harden the ſhoots of the year properly, 
and ſhould remain open until winter; but for 
more particulars in reſpect to forcing fruit- 
trees, fee the article FoRciNG FRAME. 6 
The different Struftures of Stoves, 

Stoves, for the various purpoſes above noted, 
are formed upon different plans, according to 
the fancy of the owner or inventor ; though 
there is only one good plan we would recom- 
mend for general uſe. 

We formerly noticed that Stoves are for the 
general part ranged lengthways nearly eaſt 
and weſt, that the glaſſes of the front and roof 
may be full upon the ſun; this will be found 
to be the moſt convenient and eligible plan 
for a common Stove for general uſe and good 
ſucceſs, for the purpoſes before-mentioned, 
either for a common bark Stove for pines and 
other exotics ; or any other kind of Stove. 

There are, however, Stoves of late inven- 
tions erected on the following plans. 

Some, inſtead of ranging lengthways eaſt 
and weſt, are ranged directly ſouth and north, 
having a double ſloped glaſs roof, being ſloped 


to each fide like the roof of an houſe, ſloped g 
alſo at the front or ſouth end; both ſides and 


the ſouth front end being of glaſs; which 
kind of Stove, as to dimenſions, is from ten 
or twelve to fifteen or twenty feet wide, the 
length at pleaſure; and from ten to twelve 
feet high in the middle, both ſides nearly head 
height; formed by a brick wall all round, 
raiſed only two or three feet on both ſides, and 


above-mentioned double floped glaſs roof ; 
and upon the top of the fide ſouth end 
walling, is erected the framing for the glaſs- 
work, which is ſometimes formed two or 
three feet upright immediately on the top of 
the wall, and floped glaſs-work above; and 
fometimes is wholly of a continued ſlope on 
both ſides, immediately from the top of the 


fide walls to that of the middle ridge: within, g 


it is furniſhed either with one or two bark 
pits; but if of any conſiderable width, gene- 


rally wich two pits ng pct one un- | 
aſs 


der each flope of the top glaſs ; ſeparated by 


a two fect path running along the middle of 
the Stove ; and ſometimes continued all round 
each pir; and with flues ranged along againſt 


{ behand, and 


ſouth end; but raiſed at the north end like the | mon pine- apple Stoves; but ſome are built 


gable end of a houſe, to correſpond with. the | 


* 
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at the north, end. 
Otaer kinds of Stoves are formed entirely 
ſquare, having a ten or twelve foot brick 


wall behind; that of the front and both 
hides, only two or three feet high for the ſup- 


upright funnel or chimney 


port of the glaſs -work, placed upright near 
the ſame height, and floped above on bo 
lides and front, alſo wholly of glaſs; and is 
furniſhed within with bark-pit and flues like 
the others. | | 

And ſome Stoves are made ſemicircular, 
others entirely circular, formed with a two 
or three-feet brick wall ſupporting the glaſs 


framing, which is continued quite round; 


. the bark- pit alſo circular, and flues 
carried all round the inſide of the walling, 
terminating in a chimney on the northern ſide. 

However, we have in general obſerved, 
that the common ſtraight Stoves ranging in a 
line nearly eaſt and — 1 with the main range , 
of glaſs work in front and top full upon the: 
ſouth, as before-mentioned, are the moſt com- 
modious, as well as generally prove the moſt 
ſucceſsful in the end, take ſummer and winter, 


both for the culture of all kinds of Stove ex- 


otics ; allo for forcing any kinds of fruits, 
flowers, and eſculents; and is the plan we 
would recommend for general uſe, thougir 
ſometimes in ſituations lunited to room and 
expoſure, Stoves are erected more or leſs in- 
clining to an eaſt or weſterly aſpect ;. but in 
eneral, where the ſituation admits, ſhould 
always ſtand ſouthward, as much as poſſible. 

Stoves or Hot-houſes of this plan are of dif- 
ferent dimenſions, according to the ſizes of 
the plants they are deſigned to contain, though. 
the moſt general Stoves for all the aforemen- 
tioned purpoſes are but of moderate height, 
not exceeding ten or twelve to fourteen feet 
ve or ſix in front, as in all com- 


much more lofty behind, as before obſerved, 
to admit of the taller-growing exotics placed. 
towards the back part, to grow up according- 


ly in a lofty ſtature ; but Stoves of a moderate 


height as above, are beſt adapted to the cul- 
ture of pines and other moderate-growing 
plants, as well as for forcing : tor very lofty 
Stoves require both a greater torce of heat to- 


warm the incloſed air effectually, and the 


laſſes being ſo high, the plants receive leſs be- 
nefit of the ſun, and are apt to draw the pines. 
&c. up too faſt into long flender leaves, as. 
they naturally aſpire towards the glaſſes; but 
in lower Stoves, where the top glaſſes are but 


a moderate diſtance from the plants, they re- 
ceive the benefit of the ſun's heat more effec 
tually, which is particularly eſſential in winter, 


the inſide walls, the whole terminating in an 


and the plants do not draw ſo faſt in a weakly. 


6 


ſtature, 
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ſtature, but become more ſtocky at bottom, and 
aſſume a more robuſt firm growth, particu- 
. larly the pine apple, and thereby more capa- 


ble of producing large fruit: on which conſi- 
deration, a general ; as or Hot-houſle, in- 
tended principally for the culture of the 
ananas, and various other tender exotics, and 
for forcing flowers, fruits, &c. ſhould never 
be built very loſty, but of the moderate height 
before obſerved, which will be found very 
eligible dimenſions. 

t may be obſerved, from foregoing intima- 
tions, that a Stove may be large or ſmall, 
according to fancy or convemience ; for even 
in a moderate ſized Stove, a perſon may in- 
dulge his fancy with a great number of the 
more curious forts of tender exotics, as well 
as forward many forts of hardy plants, flow- 
ers and fruits to early perfection, at a mode- 
rate expenſe for bark and fuel ; but where a 
more general or grander collection is requir- 
ed, bt tor pleaſure or profit, the dimenſi- 
ons of the Stove muſt be enlarged proportion- 
=bly ; ſc that a common Stove for either, or 
all of the above-mentioned purpoſes, may be 
of any length, from fifteen or twenty to fifty 
or- an hundred feet, as before ſuggeſted, by 
twelve to fourteen feet wide ; ten to fourteen 
feet high behind, by five or fix in front, in- 
cluding the dwart wall, and upright glafs- 
work together, as before cbferved.—Sce the 
particulars below. 

Its general Structure, Wc. 

Having, however, determined on the ſize or 
dimenſions, as to length and width, &. of 
the intended Stove, the following are ſome 
further general ſketches of the dimenſions and 
conſtruction of the different parts of the 
building, ee, it is deſigned as a com- 
mon bark Stove for general uſe; being fur- 
niſhed with a bark-pit and flues, &c. which 
may alſo ferve as hints for the erection of 
any other fort of Stove. | | 

Proceeding to ſet out the foundations of 
the walls accordingly of brick-work, allow- 
ing alſo due width at bottom to ſupport the 
flues a foot wide, wholly on the brick foun- 
dation; detached an inch or two from the 
main walls; then ſetting off the back or 
north wall a brick and half 6r two bricks 
thick ; and the front and end walls nine inch- 
es, carrying up the back wall from ten to 
fourtecy feet high; but that of the front and 
ends only about two feet to a yard high, upon 
which to erect the upright timber framing 
for the perpendicular glaffes ; previouſly ob- 
ſerving in carrying up the walls, to allot a 
proper ſpace for a door-way, at one or both 


ends towards the * part; ſetting out allo 
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the furnace or fire- place of the flues in the 
bottom foundation, towards one end of tlie 
back-wall behind, formed alſo of brick-work, 
and made to communicate with the lower- 
moſt flue within; though it a very long 
Stove, of more than forty feet length, a fire- 
place at each end will be neceffary ; or if 
more convenient, may have them in the back 
part of the end walls, or both in the middle 
way of the back wall, as formerly mention- 
ed; each communicating with a ſeparate 
range of flues ; in either caſe, forming them 
wholly on the outſide of the walls, about 
twelve or fourteen inches wide in the clear, 
but more in lengthways inward ; the inner 
end terminating in a funnel to communicate 
internally with the flues as above obſerved ; 
hxing an iron-barred grate at bottom to ſup- 
port the fuel; calculated either for coal, 
wood, peat, turf, &c. as way be the moſt 
conveniently obtained; an aſh Gr being un- 
derneath, and juſt above it, is the mouth or 
tluel door, to admit the fuel, &c. being about 
ten or twelve inches ſquare, having an iron 
frame and door fixed to ſhut with an iron 
latch as cloſe as poſhble ; raiſing the whole 
turnace fixteen or eighteen inches in the 
clear, finithing the top archways ; then pro- 
ceed in carrying up the main walls regularly. 

Thus far oblerved, continue carrying up 
the walls of the building the thickneſs and 
height above „ ; and within-ſide, 
erect the flues, clote along the walls: but as 
tormerly intimated, it would be adviſable to 
have the flues a little detached from the walls, 
one, two, or three inches, that, by being thus 
diſtinct, the heat may ariſe from both {ſides 
of the ſaid flues, which will be a particular 
additional advantage in more effectually dif- 
fuling the whole heat thereof 1 in 
the houſe; for when the flues are attached 
cloſe to the walls, a very conſiderable portion 
of the heat is ineffectually loſt in that part of 
the wall behind: likewite, in the erection of 
the flues, ſhould generally. continue them alſo 
along the front and both ends, in one range 
at lcaſt, in the order as above; as the front 
and end flues, arranged near the upright 
glaſſes, are particularly efficacious, both as in 
conjunction with thote next the back wall, 
the heat is more equally and effectually diſ- 
penſed regularly in all parts of the Stove, and 
being fituated near the outward front and 
end glaſſes, aforeſaid, the heat thereof is alſo 
more effeQtual in repelling the injurious effects 
of the cold external air, troſt, damps, &c. from 


penetrating internally; generally raiſing theſe 


, 


ö 


laid flues as high as the outward front and 
end walls, in one or two ranges, one over the 
other ; 
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other; and on the top of wluch may place 
pots of many ſmall plants, both of Stove 
exotics, and plants for forcing, as ſtrawber- 
ries, kidney-beans, &c. 

So that, agreeable to thoſe intimations, pro- 
ceeding in the conſtruction of the flues, gene- 
rally about a foot wide, in the whole includ- 
ing fix or eight inches in the clear, formed 
with brick-work, on edge; the firſt lower 
flue communicating with the furnace or fire- 
place without, and raiſed a little above it, · to 
promote the draught of heat more freely, 
continuing it along alſo above the intended 
level of the floor of the back alley or walk of 
the Stove; ſix or ſeven to eight inches width 
in the clear, as before obſerved, and three 
bricks, on edge, deep, returning it in two or 
three ranges over one another, next the back 
wall, and in one- or two along the ends, and 
front wall, as the height may admit ; each re- 
turn two bricks, on edge, deep, and each tiled 
or bricked over, as mentioned below ; and in 
the beginning of the firſt bottom flue may 
have a ſliding iron regulator, to uſe occaſion- 
ally, in admitting more or leſs heat, as it may 
ſeem neceſſary ; being careful, as they pro- 
ceed, that the brick-work of each flue is 
- cloſely jointed with the beſt ſort of mortar for 
that purpoſe, and well pointed within, that 
no ſmoke can break out; having each re- 
turn cloſely covered, with broad ſquare pav- 
ing tiles on the brick- work, covering the up- 
permoſt flues alſo with broad, thick, flat 
tiles the whole width, all "a cloſely laid and 
Joined in mortar; and the ſaid uppermoſt or 
lail range of flues, to terminate in an upright 
vent or chimney at one end of the back wall, 
or if two ſeparate ſets of flues, a chimney 
at each end, as formerly noticed; and may 
contrive an iron ſlider in the termination of 
the laſt flue, next the chimney, to confine 
the heat more or leſs on particular occaſions, 
either by the heat going off too quickly, or 
becoming of a too weakly degree. 

Sometimes, in conſiderably wide Stoves, in 
erecting the flues, when thought neceſſary to 
make all poſſible advantage of the fire-heat, 
one or more ſpare flues, to uſe occaſionally, 
are continued round the bark-pit, carried up 
againſt the ſurrounding wall thereof, but de- 
tached an inch or two, to form a mr þ 
both for the heat to come up more benehicial- 
Ys and that, by having vent, it may not dry 
the tan of the bark-bed too much; and in 
which flues, either to uſe occaſionally or ge- 
nerally, may at the beginning have a fliding 
iron regulator, above mentioned, either to 
admit or exclude the heat leſs or more, as it 


may appear expedient ; ſo that the ſmoke run- 
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ning through a larger extent, it ſpends its 
heat wholly in the flues before diſcharging in 
the chimney. | 

Should be very careful, that neither the 
fire-place nor flues is carried too near any of 
the wood-work, leſt it ſhould take fire. 
Proceeding, however, within, to ſet out the 
cavity for the bark-pit, firſt allowing a ſpace 
next the flues for an alley or walk, ej ghteen inch- 
es or two feet wide all round, and then in the 
middle ſpace is formed the pit for the bark-bed, 
ſix or ſeven feet wide, the length in proportion to 
that of the Stove, and a yarddeep; being formed 
by a ſurrounding wall, and may either be ſunk 
at bottom a little in the ground, raifing the reſt 
above, by means of the raiſed parapet wall; 
or if there is danger of wet below, it ſhould 
be raiſed moſtly above the general ſurface ; 
and in either caſe, ſurrounding it wholly in 
width, length, and depth, with a nine-inch 
wall ; though a brick-wide wall is often made 
to do, eſpecially that which forms the parapet 
above ground; coping it all round with a 
timber plate or kirb, framed and mortiſed 
together, which effectually ſecures the brick- 
work. 

Then the bottom of the pit ſhould be ſe- 
velled and well rammed, and if paved with 
any coarſe materials, it would be an adyan- 
tage in preſerving the bark. | 

The path or alley round the pit ſhould 
alſo be neatly paved with brick or ſtone ; this 
walk being very neceſſary for the convenience 
of performing the occaſional operations of 
culture, as well as to admit of walking round, 
to view the plants and gather the produce of 
ſuch as yield any; as in che pine apple, and 
ſuch plants as are occaſionally introduced for 
forcing. | 

Next, in reſpe&t to the timber-framing 
and glaſs-work, for incloſing the whole, con- 
ſiſting wholly of a cloſe-continued range of 
glaſs-ſaſhes all along the front, both ends 
and roof, quite up to the back wall; each 
ſaſh being a yard, or three feet fix inches 
wide ; wore for the ſupport of which, framings 
of timber are erected on the brick-walhag, 
conformable to the width. and length of the 
laſhes. 

So that, for the reception of the perpen- 
dicular glaſſes in the front and ends, a ſub- 
ſtantial timber plate is placed along the top of 
the front and end walls, upon which is erect- 
ed uprights, at eligible diſtances, framed to a 
plate or crown-piece above, of ſufficient 
height to raiſe the whole front head high, 
both ends correſponding with the front and 
back; a plate of timber being alſo framed to 
the back wall above, to receive the flop- 
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r grooves being formed in the front plates 
1D. and above, to receive the ends of the 
perpendicular ſaſhes, ſliding cloſe againſt the 
outſide of the uprights all the may along the 
front, or may be contrived for only every o- 
ther ſaſh, to flide one beſide the other, as may 
be convenient, for admitting fre ſh air, &c. 
From the top of the upright framing in 
front, are carried ſubſtamial croſs-bars or 
bearers, loping to the top of the back wail, 
where being alio a timber plate, are framed at 
both ends to the wood-work at regular di- 
ſtances, to receive and ſupport the ſlope glaſſes | 
of the roof, placed cloſe * upon the 
ſaid croſs bars or rafters, and generally rang- 
ing in two or more tiers, fliding one over the 
other, of ſufhcient —_— together, to reach 
uite from the top of t 
ont, to the top of the back-wall : the croſs- 
bars being grooved length-ways, above, to 
carry off — i 9 — frames of 
Fogg i. uk lights ; making the upper end of 
the top tier of glafſes ſhut cloſe up to the 
plate in the | behind, runniag under a 
proper coping of wood or lead, fixed along 
above cloſe to the wall, and lapped down of 
due width to cover, and ſhoot off the wet 
ſuffic ĩently from the upper termination of the 
ſaid top ſaſhes ; thoug: ſome wide Stoves, 
excluſive of the main flope fliding glaſſes, 
have a ſhorter upper tier of glaſs always fixed 
in the ſame place ; the upper ends cloſe to the 
back wall ſecured under a coping as above, 
and the lower ends lapping over the top ends 
of the upper ſliding tier, and this over that 
below in the ſame manner, to ſhoot the wet 
clear over each upper end or termination ; 
likewiſe along the under outer edge of the top 
plate, or crown-piece in front, may be a 
ſmall channel to receive the water from the 
{lope glaſſes, and convey it to one or both 
without running down upon the upright 
ſaſhes ; being — that the top part behind 
is well framed and ſecured, water -tight, and 
finiſh the top of the back wall a little higher 
than the glaſſes, wih a neat coping the whole 


length. 

S every part, the bars of wood which 
ſuppoit the glaſſes ſhould be neatly formed, 
neither made very broad nor thick to intercept 
the rays of the ſun ; making thoſe, however, at 
top, ſtrong enough to ſupport the glaſſes with- 
out bending under them. Rut, in wide 
Scoves, uprights are arranged within at pro- 
per diſtances, to ſupport the croſs rafters more 
* ED 

The glazing of the ſaſhes ſhould generally 
be iu the unbricated manner, more eſpecially 
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upright framing in 
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ing bars from the frame · work in front ; pro- Iche flope ſaſhes of the roof; ſo that the 


panes of glafs ſhould be laid in putty, with 
the ends lapping over each other about half 
an inch ; the vacancies of which are by ſome 
cloſed up at bottom with putty, others leave 
each lapping of the panes open, in order both 
for the air to enter moderately at the imbri- 
catures, and that the rancid vapours ariſing 
from the fermentation of the bark-bed, &. 
within, may thereby be kept in conſtant mo- 
tion without condenſing much; and alſo that 
ſuch as condenſe againſt the glaſſes, may 
diſcharge ſelf at thoſe places without drop- 
ping upon the plants; but as to the upright 
ſaſhes in front, they may either be glazed as 
above, or the panes laid in lead work ; be- 
ing very careful in both places to have the 
glazing well performed, proof againſt wet. 

A door way for general entrance having 
been formed at one or both ends of the build- 
ing near the back wall, the door of which 
ſhould generally have the upper half ſaſhed 
and glazed to correſpond with the other ad- 
joining glaſs-work of the ends. 

Within-tide of the building, the walls 
ſhould be plaſtered, pargeted, and white- 
waſhed ; and all the wood-work, both within 
and without, painted white in oil colour for 
its preſervation, and to give the whole a 
lively appearance, as well as to reftet the 
rays of h upon the plants on nights, 
which is ſuppoſed proves of ſome importance 
in improving their growth. 

As to any neceflary internal erections, 
there may be ranges of narrow thelves for pots 
of {mall plants, erected where thought moſt 
convenient, ſome behind, over the flues, a fingle 
range near the top glaſſes towards the. back 
part, ſupported either by brackets ſuſpended 
from the croſs bars above, or by uprights 
erected on the parapet wall of the bark-pit : 
a range or two of narrow ſhelves may alſo 
be placed occaſionally along both ends, above 
the flues ; all of which thelves will ſerve for 
holding pots of many forts of ſmall plants, 
that do not require to be piunged in the bark- 
bed; allo for pots of ſtrawberries, flowers, 
&c. in winter and early in ſpring for forcing ; 
which being placed near the glaſſes, arc 
generally the moſt proſperous and ſucceſsful 
in their reſpective productions, 
la wide Stoves, if the croſs- bars or bearers 
of the flope or top glaſſes appear to want 
ſupport, ſome neat uprights, either of wood 
or iron, may be erected upon the bark-bed 
walling, at convenient diſtances, and high 
enough to reach the bearers above, and ſup- 
port them etteCtually in their proper poſition 
without bending under the . 
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generally be erected, either a ſhed the whole 
len 
_ fire-place, with a door to ſhut, for the 
convenience of attending the fires, and keep» 
ing them regularly burning. 
ut if the ſituation admitted, a cloſe ſhed, 
erected all the way againſt the north fide of 
the back wall, would be the moſt- adviſable, 
as it will both beneficially defend the back of 
the Stove from the outward air, and if the 
fire places are behind, it will be convenient 
for attending and preſerving the fires as afore- 
ſaid ; ſerving alſo to ſtow fuel for the general 
uſe of the Stove, alſo for garden tools, and 
all garden utenſils when not in uſe, to pre- 
ſerve them from the weather. As alſo to lay 
portions of earth in occaſionally, to have it 
dry, for particular purpoſes in winter, and 
carly. ſpring. : | 
Some ſtoves, or hot-houſes, are furniſhed 
with top covers to draw over the glaſſes oc- 
caſionally, in time of ſevere froſts and ſtorms ; 
ſometimes, by light ſliding ſhutters, fitted to 
the width of the . ſaſhes; but theſe are 
inconvenient, and require conſiderable time 
and trouble in their application ; others are 
formed by rollers of painted canvas, rolled up 
on long poles or rollers, and fixed lengthways 
all along the top of the Stove, juſt above the 
upper ends of the top ſaſhes, which, b 
means of lines and pullies, are let down all at 
once in a minute, and by the ſame means are 
rolled up again almoſt as expeditiouſly; 
though theſe are ſometimes liable to violent 
winds moving and daſhing them with force 
againſt the lights, and break the glaſſes; but 
many Stoves have no other covers, than occa- 
ſionally uſing 4 garden mats, in very 
rigorous froſts, both on the top and upright 
glaſſes. | 
Thus far is principally all we have to fay 
concerning the general ſtructure of a Stove, 
which may ſerve to convey ſome neceſſary 
intimations; and as moſt builders are now 
well acquainted with the general plan, 
ing the intended dimentions as to ſize, 
the different workmen concerned, ſuch as 
bricklayers, carpenters, and glaziers, they can 
readily execute it, and finiſh the whole com- 
pletely, as in other buildings. —Sece the Plates. 
The above kind of Stove is calculated not 
only as a pinery for the culture of the pine- 


apple, but for all ſorts of tender exotics of fi- 


ilar quality; ſome requiring to be plunged 
in the bark-bed, others placed on the top of 
the flues and ſhelves, and others nearer the 
glaſſes; the ſame Stove. ſerves allo to torce 


Without fide of the Stove behind ſhould 


„or at leaſt a ſmall covered ſhed over 


by giv- 
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fruits and flowers, &c, as already 
See STOve PLANTS. | 

Such Stoves as are intended principally for 
pine-apples, and for forcing flowers, ftraw- 
berries, and ſome ſorts of ſmall culinary eſcu- 
lems, &c. may be only ten or twelve feet high 
behind, and which generally ſucceed better 
than ſtoves of more — dimenſions, for the 
reaſons already obſerved. 

Likewiſe, by raiſing the bark-pit within 
wholly above the ſurface, elevates the plants 


hinted. — 


| plunged therein nearer the glaſſes, and proves 


advantageous in their growth, 

As ſince the inſertion of the foregoing ge- 
neral ſketches of the plans and dimenſions of 
Stoves, it having been judged expedient to give 
plates of the different deſigns, we refer the 
reader thereto, for a view of the ſeveral plans. 

Nurſery and Succeſſion Stove. 

Beſides the main bark Stove above deſcrib- 
ed, it is very convenient to have one or two 
ſmaller, as a nurſery-pit, and a ſucceſſion 
Stove, particularly where large collections 
are 2 and more eſpecially in the cul- 
ture of pine-apples; one ſerving as a nurſery- 
pit, in which to ſtrike and nurſe the youn 
off- ſpring crowns, and ſuckers of the old 
pines for propagation ; the other as 2 ſuc- 
ceſhon-houſc for receiving the year old plants 
from the nurſery-pit, and forwarding them a 


y | year to a proper ſize for fruiting, as ſucceſſion 


plants, to furniſh the main Stove or fruiting 
houſe every autumn, to ſucceed the old plants 
then done fruiting. 

Theſe ſmaller | departments prove ma- 
terially uſeful in the culture of pines, parti- 
cularly to raiſe and nurſe che young plants, 
until arrived to a proper age and ſize to 
produce fruit; then moved into the - main 
Stove or fruiting-houſe, which being thus 
ſupplied from theſe ſmaller Stoves, with a 
ſucceſſion of fruiting plants annually, wich- 
out being crowded or incommoded with the 
rearing of the ſaid ſucceſſion plants, proves 
a particular advantage, not only in the 
culture of the ſruiting plants, as they often 
require a higher degree of heat than the ſuc- 
. e plants at particular times, in order 
to forward and improve the growth of fruit 
properly; but it is alſo making the beſt ad- 
vantage of this main department, to have the 
bark always filled with fruiting plants 
only, producing a full crop of proper ſized 
pine-apples every year, which could not 
always be efteAed with ſuch certainty and 
perfection without the aid of theſe ſucceſſion 
Stoves ; becauſe the pine-plants in their infant 
ſtate require ſometimes different management 
73 2 from 
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from the fruiting plants, particularly in re- 
ſpe& to the degree of fire-heat as aboveſaid, 
which, in general, ſhould be more moderate 
than for the fruiting plants, leſt too much 
heat force them into fruit in their minor 
growth,” when incapable of producing it in 
any tolerable perfection. 

Therefore, theſe ſmaller ſucceſſion Stoves 
may be erected as appendages to the main 
houſe, or may be detached at ſome little di- 
ſtance, as may be convenient; though if the 
fituation admits, it may be both more conve- 
nient and ornamental to join them in a line 
with the main Stove, one at each end, and 
nearly of the ſame conſtruction, but ſmaller 


both in length, width, and height, if thought] gr 


proper; and ſometimes are formed in the 
manner of a common mon; n e 
without upright glaſſes in front, havin 
a wall 8 or ſix feet behind. 

ually floping at each end, to about four 

in front, and with only fliding glaſſes at 
top, more particularly the nurſery Stove, com- 
monly called fimply the pit, becauſe the 
whole internal ſpace in length and width is 
often allotted entirely as a pit for a bark-bed, 
without any walk within, or door for en- 
trance, the neceſſary culture being performed 
by fliding open the glaſſes at top, and the flues 
for * being formed in che upper part 
of the back wall, above the ſurface height of 
the bark-bed: however, it may be more eligi- 
ble to form the ſucceſſion Stove particularly 
nearly like the main one, with erect glafles 
in front, and floping ſaſhes at top, with a 
door for entrance, and an alley or walk next 
the back wall at leaſt, or more eligible if con- 
tinued all round the bark-pit. 

Obſerving, however, if theſe ſmaller Stoves 
are joined to the end of the main one, they 
may be divided from it only by a _— 
glaſs partition for communication with eac 
other, particularly the ſuccefiion and main 
| Stove, but with ſeparate furnaces, and flues 
to each department, becauſe the young pine 
plants do not at all times require the ſame de- 
gree of fire-heat as the older pines, eſpecially 
thoſe of proper ſize for fruiting ; ſo that by 
havipg ſeparate fires, the heat can be regulated 
accordingly. 

The nurſery Stove or pit may be of ſmall- 
er dimenſions, in reſpect to width and height, 
than the ſucceſſion houſe, if thought conve- 
nient: and if deſigned wholly as a pit without 
any path or walk within, fix or ſeven feet 
width may be ſufficient, by five or fix high 
in the back wall, and four in front, the whole 
internal ſpace being filled with tan three feet 


deep to form the bark- bed: ſerving chiefly as 


a nurſery in which to ſtrike and nurſe the an- 
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nual increaſe of crowns and fuckers of the 
ananas or pine-plants the firſt year; alſo to 
raiſe many tender plants from ſeeds, cuttings, 
&c. without incumbering the main Stove ; 
and when they are forwarded to ſuch a ſtate 
of growth as to require more room, they are 
removed to the ſucceſſion-houſe. 

But the ſucceſſion - houſe may be nearly on 
the plan of the main Stove, though of ſmaller 
dimenſions both in width and height; and is 
intended to receive the year-old pine-plants 
from the pit or nurſery Stove, in order to 
plunge them at greater diſtances, ſufficient to 
give the whole proper ſcope to take their full 
owth another year, when they will gene- 
rally be arrived to a proper ſize for fruitin 
the year following : being previouſly —— 
in autumn to the main truiting Stove to ſuc- 
ceed the old fruiting plants, which generally 
by October have all yielded their produce, are 
then removed away, and their place ſupplied 
by a ſufficient quantity of large plants from 
the ſucceſſion-houſe, being arrived to a proper 
ſtate of growth to produce fruit next ſummer : 
and the ſucceſſion-houſe is at the ſame time 
repleniſhed with the largeſt plants from the 
nurſery pit, which next autumn will probably 
be alſo arrived to a proper ſize for removing 
to the fruiting-houſe to ſucceed the others, 
and the nurſery- pit ſupplied with young 
crowns and ſuckers of the year, from the 
fruit and old plants, to ſtrike and forward 
them in ready ſucceſſions for the above occa- 
ſions. 

Thus, by having the different Stove depart- 
ments always furniſhed with pine plants of 
three different ſtages of growth, ſucceeding 
one another regularly, 1. e. the nurſery pit 
containing the yearly crowns and ſuckers, the 
ſucceſſion pit the one and two year plants, and 
the main Stove the fruiting plants, a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of truiting plants is thereby annually 
obtained, for the ſame individual plants never 
produce fruit but once; they, however, pro- 
duce a plentiful ſupply of crowns and ſuckers 
which commence proper plants, attaining a 
fruiting ſtate in regular ſucceſſion. 

However, in many places, the ſituation or 
convenience not admitttng but of one common 
Stove to raiſe and forward the pines and other 
exotics, in their different ſtages of growth, or 
at leaſt with probably the aſſiſtance only of a 
ſmall detached bark-pit, or a bark and dung 
hot-bed under a large garden frame, to ſtrike 
and nurſe the yearling crowns and ſuckers of 
the pines, &c. of each year, until they are 
about a year old, then moved into the ne, 
where, with the proper requilite culture, often 
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produce very good pine-apples, as well as raiſe 


many other curious exotics, and forward 
flowers to early bloom; alſo early fruit and 
ſome culinary eſculents, 7 
But having a main Stove with two ſmaller 
ones adjoining, nearly on the ſame plan as 
above hinted, we can always, with greater cer- 
tainty, obtain a regular annual ſucceſſion of 
fruiting pines in perfection. 

As in moſt common Stoves the pine apples, 
being conſidered the principal uſeful exotics of 
that department, moſt commonly occupying 
the greater part of the bark-hed, or ſometimes 
almoſt wholly, may alfo, generally in the ſame 
Stove, retain a plant or two of many other differ- } 
ent ſorts of ſimilar tender and curious exotics, 
ſuch that require aid of a hot-houſe in this 
country ; ſome placed in the bark-bed as their 
nature may require, others upon the top of 
the flues, top of the bark-pit wall, and upon 
ſhelves ; but in extenſive and capacious Stoves, 
may have a larger or full collection of the va- 
rious different ſorts of principal ſtove exotics, 
a lift of which is exhibited below, being col- 
lected into one point of view under the head 
Stove Plants ; ſhowing at once all the princi- 
pal Stove or Hot-houſe plants, from the hot 
parts of Africa, Aſia, America, and ſouthern 
parts of Europe, now inhabitants of the Eng- 
liſh gardens, with hints for their general cul- 
ture, referring to their proper genera for par- 
ticulars ; likewiſe, a liſt of ſuch hardy flowers, 
fruits, and culinary eſculents, as may be for- 
warded to early perfection by the aſſiſtance of 
theſe departments. 

Suppoſing, however, the Stove or Stoves 
are now erected, and ready for the reception 
of the various plants intended; then obſerving 
of the bark Stove, that preparations mult be 
made early in autumn, to fill the bark-pit 
thereof with tanner's bark to form the bark 
hot-bed, for the immediate reception of the 
tenderer kinds of plants, to be plunged therein, 
each in its proper pot ; this kind of hot-bed 
being the moſt eligible for all kinds of Stoves 
or hot-houſes, as by its moderate and durable 
fermentation, no material yet known equals 
it for a hot- bed; it effecting an uniform laſting 
heat, of a temperature peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of pine-apples, and many other 
tender exotics of ſimilar quality.—See BAR K- 
Bep. WES 

The autumn, about September or early 
part of October, is the general ſeaſon for fill- 
ing or replenithing the bark-pit with freth 
bark or tan, that the bed may ſupport a con- 
tant lively heat during the winter: however, 
the work may alſo be performed occaſionally 
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in ſpring, or any time of the year, as occaſion. 
may require, . 

But for the general management of the 
Stove or Hot-houſe, and the plants thereof, 
ſee STovE PLanTs” below, in the article of 
their General Culture. 

SrovE PLANTS. | 

Having exhibited in the foregoing head ge- 
neral hints of the form, Ke and con- 
ſtruction of the different ſorts of Stoves, and 
their reſpective uſes in the culture of plants, 
we now proceed to a liſt of the principal Stove 
plants, or ſuch tender exotics from the hot 
parts of the world, that require the aid of a 
Stove to preſerve them in this country; and. 
although they are ſeparately treated of under 
their reſpeCtive gegera, yet ot collecting them 
under one point of view, each genus, under its 
generical name, with the names of many ot 
the principal ſpecies, diſtinguiſhing which are 
ſhrubby, herbaceous, and tucculent, will, we 
preſume, aſſiſt the memory in 1 a col- 
lection, and in referring to their reſpective 
genera for the particulars of their deſcription 
and culture. 


ABROMA, { Abroma)—NMaple-leaved. (Tr 


kind.) OY 
ABRus, Jamaica Wild Liquorice. (Shrub- 
by.) 
AcAanTHus, Bear's-breech. — Shrubby,. 


holly-leaved Acanthus. (Under-fhrubby. 

AchRAs, Sapota or Mammee-tree. 
mon Sapota.—Mammee Sapota. (Zrees.) a 

ACHYRANTHES, Bloody or Red Indian 
Achyranthes.—W oolly-cupped Indian Achy- 
ranthes. — Prickiy-cupped thrubby Indian ch y- 
ranthes. — (Moſtly herbaceous, and the laſt 
Arubby.) | 

AbANsORIA, ZEthiopian Sour Gourd.. 
(Tree. } 

ADENANTHERA, Baſtard Flower Fence, 
—Pavonina.—Falcataria. Trees. 
AEScCHYNOMENE, Baſtard Senſitive plant. 
Tree Æſchynomene.— Grandiflorous AZ /chy- 
nomene.— Seſban, or Ægyptian A/chynomene. 
Cody. 

Agave, American Aloe. Viviparous A- 
merican Aloe. Stigking American Aloe, 
Succulents.) \ 

ALETR1s, Guinea Aloe. —Hyacinth-flow- 
ered Aletris. — Ceylon Aletris.— Cape Mletris, 
—Fragrant Aletris. (Succulents.) 

ALok, African Aloe. Moſt of the ſpecies, 
except the Aloe Uvaria, may be couſidered 
both as green-houſe and Stove plants; for, al- 
though they may all be Wintered tolerably well 
in a green-houſe, yet, if placed in the Stove, 
in winter particularly, they more certainly 

flower 
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flower annually in greater perfeQtion_ 
crelent.) 

ALSTREMERIA, two or three ſpecics. 
( Herbaceons } N 

Auakvtrts, Lily Daffocil.—Jacobhæan 
Lily. Mexican Lily.—Zelon Lily. ( Herba- 
cem and Bulbous.) 

Amowun, Ginger. — Common Ginger, 
Broad-leaved wild Ginger, &c. { Herbaceous). 

Auvxis, Sweet Wood. {Shrubby). 

AxXAcARDIUM, Acajou, or C 
(Tree. )' | 

AxnwoxnaA, Cuſtard-apple.— Netted Cuſtard 
appte.—Prickly Cuſtard apple.—Scaly Cuſ- 
tard apple, or Sweet Sop.—Marſh Aunona, 
or Water apple. —Broad-leaved Annona. (Tree 
ar Shrub kinds.) | 

AxnTHOLYZA, Ethiopian Corn-flag, feve- 
ral ſpecies. (Bulbous.) 

Arocvxun, Dog's-bane. — Shrubby up- 
right Ceylon Apocynem, with varieties. 
Climbing Dog's-bane, with varieties.--(Shrub- 
by} | 
"A rc A, Faufel Nut Palm, &c. ( Ligneous.) 

ArUM, Wake-Robin, &c. — Egyptian 
Jun or Colocaſia.— Trilobate Indian Arum. 
Tree Arum.—{Two firſt herbaceous, the 
ether ſomewhat ligneous. } 

AzuNnDo, Reed. —Bamboo Cane or Indian 
tree-Reed. {Ligneons.)} 

ASCLEPTAs, Swallow-wort. — American 
Scarlet A/clepias, &c.—{ Herbaceous but lig- 


{Ste 


-nut. 
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nes flalked.,) | 
BANIsTERIA, ſeveral ſpecies. | {Shrabby 
climbers.) \ | 
BARIERtA, ſeveral Species, { Herbaceous 
aud Skrub5y.) 


BASEL A, Malabar Nightſhade.— Red Ma- 


labar Nightſhade.— White Malabar Night- 
ſhade. / Herbaceous.) 

Bavnixia, Mountain Ebony, — Prickly 
Baukinia._—T omentofe Bauhina. { Shrubby.} 
Bzecox14, Shining-leaved. {Shrubby.) 
BeLLoN14a, Rough-leaved. {Shrubby.) 

BiGxox14, Trumpet flower. —Several ſpe- 
cies. Cie woody} 

Brxa, Dying Metella, &c. {Shrubby.) 

BoccoxiA, ——— Shrubby.) 

Bonn ax, Silk Cotton-tree.— Thorny Bom- 
zar, or Ceiba.— Pentandrous, ſmooth Bembax. 
Heptaphyllous ſmooth Bombax. (Trees.) 

Box TIA, Barbadoes Wild Ohve. {Shrub- 
by.) 
4 BroMELTtA, Ananas, Pine-apple. —Com- 
mon nana; or Pine-apple.— Wild Pine-apple 
or Pinguin. — Kargtas, or Acaulous wild Pine- 


apple. — Pyramidal Bromelia. — Ling ulated 
4 


Bramelia. P Herbaceous ſucculent.) 


| CrL1ToRta, three ſpecies, 
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| A Spreading .—Upright. An- 

BruNta, Several ſpecies, either for the 
Stove or green-houſe. {Shrubby.} | 

BrunsFELSIA, Brunsfel/ia. (Shrubby.) 

BuDDLEJA, American Buddleja.—Occi- 
dental Buddleja. (Shrubby.) 

CacTvs, Melon-thiftle, Torch-thiftle, &c. 
Greater Hedge-hog Melon-thiſtle, with va- 
rieties. — Mamillary, or Smaller Melon- 
thiſtle. —T orch-thiſtle, ſeveral upright ſorts. 
| Creeping Cereus, or trailing Torch-thiſtle. 
aer, creeping Cereus.— Ficus Iudica, or 
Indian Fig.— Greater Indien Fig.—Cochineal 
Indian Fig. Indian Fig of Curaſſoa.—Sword- 
lea ved Opuntia.-- Periſſtia, or American Gooſe - 
| berry. {All of the Succulent tribe.) | 
| CarLceoLartia, Slipper-wort. (Herba-, 
ceous.} 
CAMELLIA, Japan Roſe. /Shrubby.) 
CayPantrs, Caper Buſh. /Skhrubby.) 
Carsrcun, Guinea-Pepper.--Shrubby Cap- 
/icum, with many varieties. 2 
Carica, Papaw or Pepo- tree. Common 
Indian Papa vo- tree. Poſopoſa, or Branching 
Surinam Papaw-tree. Tree- lite. 

CarvyoPHYLLUS, Clove-tree, Ny. 

Oassta, Wild Sena.—Purging-tree Caffra. 
—Biflorous ſhrub Caſſia. {Tree and Shruby 
kinds.) 

CATESBEA, Lily-thorn- (Shrubby.) 

CgAxornus, New Jerſey Tea.—Afiatic 
Ceaonothus. (Shrubby.} | 

CEDRELA, Baſtard Cedar. {Tree.) 

* CELASTRUs, Staff-tree, two or three ſpe- 
cies for Stove or green-houſe. (Shrubby.) 

CesTR om, Baſtard Jaſmine, or Jaſminoide. 
Nocturnal Ceſtrum. — Diurnal Ceftrum, 
(S/hrubby.) $4. BY 

CHaMe=RoPs, Dwarf Palm or Palmetto. 
(Frondeſe.) 

Cnrococca, Snowherry-tree. 

CHRYSOBALANUS, Cocoa Plum. (Tree- 
like.) 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM, Goldy-leaf, or Star 
Apple. (Madh.) 

CixcnoNa, Jeſuit's Bark-tree, 

CITHARExXYLoOWN, Fiddle Wood. (Shrub. 


by. 

3 three ſpecies, for Stove or 
| zreen-houſe. (Shrubby.) | 
(Climbers.) , 

CLvus1a, Balſam- tree. 

CLuYTIA, Elutaria, or Indian Ciiytia. 
(Shrubby.) 
| CoccoLoBA, Sea-fide Grape. (Shrubby.) 

* — Cocoa-nut- tree. (Frondoſe Tree- 


| Corr, 
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CorrzA, Coftee-tree, (Shrub-i:he.) 
CoryLEtDon, Navel-wott. Cut or jag- 
ged-leaved Cotyledon. (Sutculent.) 
CrAassULAa, Leſſer Orpine. (Succulent.) 
CraTzvaA, Garlick Pear. (Tree-like.) 
CRrESCENTIA, Calabaſh-tree. (Tree-kind.) 
Crxrixnum, Aiphodel-lily.—American Aſ- 
phodel-lily.—Afiatic Aſphodel-lily. (Bulbous 
herbaceous plants.) ; 
CROTALARIA, Laburnum-leaved.(Shrubby.) 
CroTon, Tallow-tree. 5 
Dracana, Dragon: tree. 
DrxacownTiUM, Dragons. (Climbers.) 
EHRETI1A, two or three ſpecies. (Shrubby.) 
EL&AGcNus, Wild Olive, or Oleafter.— 
Thorny Elæagnus. (Woody.) 
EL&ocaRPUs, one ſpecies. {Shrubby.) 
ERr1loCEPHALUS, three ſpecies, for the 
Stove or green-houſe. (Shrubby.) 
EryTHRINA, Coral-tree.—Corallodendron, 
or Smooth Coral-tree.—Spinous Coral-tree. 


— Herbaceous Erythrina. (Shrubby and Her- 


baceous.) | 
EuyHorBlA, Burning Thorny Plant. — 


Euphorbia of the Ancients —Canary Enphor- 
bia. Oleander-leaved Euphorbra.—Meduſa's- 
Head Euphorbia, Tithymaloide Euphorbia, 
or Baſtard Spurge. (Al! Succulents.) 
FAGARA, two ſpecies. (Tree and Shrubby.) 
FERRARIA, waved-leaved. (FHerbaceons.) 
Ficvs, Fig-tree.—Sacred Fig, or Indian 
God-tree. Sycamore Fig-tree.—Bengal Fig- 
tree. Indian long-leaved Fig-tree.— Dwarf 


Indian Fig-tree. (Tree-kinds.) 
GARDENIA, Cape Jaſmine. (Shrubby.) 
GLok1osA, Superb Lily. (Herbacecus.) 


GLox1N1A, one ſpecies. ( Herbaceous Suc- 
culent.) 

GossvPlIUuM, Cotton-plant.—Conſiſts of 
herbaceous and ſhrubby ſpecies. 
PIUM. 

GRrEewlaA, Oriental Grewia. (Shrabby.) 

GUuATAcUuM, Lignum vitæ, three ſpecies. 
{Trees.) | 

GUETTARDA, one ſpecies. (Tree kind.) 

GUILANDINA, ſeveral ſpecies. Trees and 


Shrubs.) | 
HaMAanTHvus, Blood-flower.— Scarlet Hæ- 


* 


mant ius. - Reddiſh Hærmantſus.— Carinated | / 


Hemanthus —Ciliated Hæ mantis. (Herba- 
ceous bulbs.) | | 
HEAMATOXYLUM, Blood-wood, or Log- 
wood. {(Tree-like.) 
HRLIcONIA, Baſtard Plantain. ( Herbaceouws.) 
Her1cTEREs, Screw-tree. 
HELtoTRorYiUuM, Turvſole. {(Shrubby.) 
HERNANDIA, Jack-in-a-box-tree, — So- 
norous Fernandia, — Oriental Hernanmdia. 
(Treas) 3 


See Goss x- 
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Hisztscvs, Syrian Mallow. — Mutable- 
flowered Hibi/cus, or China Role, — Roſa Si- 
nenſis, or Role of China.—Viſcous Mallow, 
or Scarlet Hibiſcus. (Shrubby.J | 
Hun, Sand Box-tree. {/7 edv. 

HyMENZA, American Locuſt-tree. 

HYDRANGEA, great-Howered. { Herba- 
ceous.} 

JaTropna, Caſſada, or Caſſava Plant.— 
Moſt of the ſpecies are Stove-plants. / Moody 
and herbaceous.) 

JusTic1a, Malabar-nut. — HyſTop-leaved 
Juſticia, &c. Moody.) 

InDIGOFERA, Indigo. {Shrubby.) 

IxoRA, Indian Wild Jaſmine, {Shrubby., 

K # MPFERIA, Galangale —Boththe ſpecies, 
Herbacebus. 

LAN TAN A, American Viburnum. — Tri- 
foliate Lantana.—Involucrum-headed Lantana. 
— Camara, or Leafleſs-headed Lantana. — 
Prickly Lantana. {(Shrubby.) 

Laurus, Bay, Cinnamon-tree, Alligator 
Pear, &c. Trees) 

Lawsownla. {Shrubby.) 

LimMoDoRUM. /{ Bulbs.) 

LoBEL1Aa, Cardinal - lower. — Plumier's 
Lobelia.—Surinam Lobelia.—Pine-leaved Lo- 
belia. (Shrubby.) : 

LoranTHUS. {(Shrubby.) 

MALPIGHIA, Barbadoes Cherry.—All the 
ſpecies. Moody.) 

MaAuuEA, Mammee- tree. American Mam- 
mee tree. Aſiatic Mammee-tree. Tres. 

MAx Ir ERO, Mango tree. 

MaARxAN TA, Indian Arrow-root.—Arundi- 
naceous MHaranta. — Galanga, or Indian Ar- 
row- root. { Herbaceous.) | 

MARTYXIA,—Perennial Martynia. Her- 


 baceons.)} 

MassoN1A, Broad-leaved.—Narrow-leavy- 
ed. (Bulbs.) 

MELASToMA, American Gooſeberry. 
{Trees and Shrubs.) 


MEL1A, Bead-tree. —Evergreen Bead-tree 
of Ceylon. — Fzadirachia, or Indian Bead- 
tree. {Tree-kinds.) 

MESEMBRYANTHEMEM, (Ficnges) Fig 
Marigold.— Diamond Ficeides, or Ice-plant. 
Herbaceans and Succulent.) 

MEsva, Indian Roſe-cheſnut. {Sirubby.) 

MicHEL1A. ' {Shrubby. J ; 

Mimosa, Sentitive-plant.— All the ſpecies. 
{Shrubby and Herbaceous.) 

Mosa, Plantain-tree.—All the three ſpe- 
cies. (Of a Tree-like growth, and Herbaceoxs 
nature.) 

MyzTvs, Myrtle-tree.—Pimento or All- 
ſpice- tree. — Diœcious Myrtle. — Braſilian 
Myrtle, &c, {Tree and Shrub Kinds.) 


NER1UM, 
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NzziuUM, Oleander. —Double-flowered.— 
Striped-leaved, &c. {Shrubby.) | 
NycTANTHES, Arabian Jaſmine.—Sam- 
bac, or common Arabian Jaſmine. —Undulate- 
leaved Ny#anthes, or Malabar Jaſmine.— Ar- 
ber Triftis, or Sorrowful-tree.—Hairy Sor- 
rowful-tree, {Shrubby.) | 

OypmtioxYLON. Climber.) 

Pax Ax, Genſeng. {Sirubby.} 

PAxCRATIUM, (Pancratium lily) Sea Daf- 
fodil. Ceylon uniflorous Pancratium.—Mexi- 
can biflorous Pancratium.—Caribbæan multi- 
florous Pancratium. Amboyna broad-leaved 
Pancratium. C Bulbeus Herbaceous perennials.) 

PaxDaxus, Screw Pine. { Herbaceous.) 

PARKINSONIA. Tree.) 

Pass1FLOR A, Patlion-flower.,—Sawed-leav- 
ed Pafhon-flower.— Lavrus-leaved Paſhon- 
flower. Veſpertihous, or Bat's wing Paſſion- 
flower. —Red Pafhon-Rower.—Maliformous, 
or apple- fruited Pafion-flower.— Silky Paſſion- 
flower. Mlultiflorous Paſhon-flower.—Qua- 

drangular Paſſion- flower. Suberoſous, or 
Cork: barked Paſſion flower. (#Foody, and 
Herbaceous climbers. ) 

PEXTAPETES. Annual and Shrubby.) 

PEexIPLOCA, Virginia Silk, &c.—Indian 
Periplaca. ( Meody. ) 

PETIvERIA, Guinea Hen- weed. 

Pix Ix, Great Palm, or Date- tree. CLig- 
neus. 

PRVLLAxTuvs, Sea-ſide Laurel. 

Pu vs AL 1s. Winter- cherry. — Arboreſceni, 
or Tree Phy/alis— Winter- cherry of Curaſſea. 
{ FF2ody.) 

PuyTOLACCA, American Night-ſhade, 
(Shrubby.) | 

Pryer, Pepper, ſeveral forts. { Herbaceous 
and Shrubby.) 

Pise1D1a, Two ſpecies. {Shrubby.) 

Pisox14, Two ſpecies. {H9dy.) 

PLuMBAGo, Lead-wort,—Ceylon Plum- 
bag:.—Role Plumbago. ( Ligneous or Under- 

fhrubby.) 

PLUMER1A, Red Jaſmine. —Red Plume- 
ria. — White Plumeria. = Obtuſe Plumeria. 
{Woody Succulents.) 

PofNctAN A, Barbadoes Flower - ſence, &c. 
Fair Poinciana, or Double - ſpined Barba- 
does Flower-fence.— Bijugated Single- ſpined 
Poinciana.—Spinelets Poinciana. ( Shrubby.) 

PoLYANTHES, Tuberofe, or Indian Tu- 
berous Hyacinth. / Herbaceons. } 

PoRTULACA, Purſlane. {(Shrubby.) 

Ps1D1UM, Guava-tree. : 

PTELEA, Shrub Trefoil.— Viſcous Indian 
Ptelea. i (Shrubby.) 

RAxDIA, Two ſpecies. (Shrubby.) 

RauyOLFla, {(Shrubby.) 
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Raamnus, Buckthorn.— Spina Chrifti, or 
Athiopian Jujube.—Oenoplia, or Ceylon Ju- 
jube. {(Shrubby.) 1 

nus, Sumach.—Cobbe, or Ceylon Su- 
mach. Sfrubby. ) | 

Rivixia, Dwarf Tetrand 


rous Rivina.o.m 


Climbing Octandrous Rivinia. (Ligneonus.) 


RoBINIA, Falſe Acacia. Violet American 
Robinia.— Smooth Indian Rebinia. (Tree and 
Sirub kinds.) ti | | 

RONDELETIA. {Hoogy.) 


SACCHARUM, - Sugar-cane.— Common Su- 


gar-cane., —Spiked Sugar- cane. { Herbaceous, 
of the arundinaceous tribe.) 

SAPINDUS, Soap-betry-tree. 

SCHINUs, Indian Maſt ic-tree,— Molle- tree 


of Cluſius, or Peruvian Maſtic- tree. — Areira, 
or Brafilian Maſtic-tree. Modu. 

SENECIO. {( Herbaceous.) 

Stoa, Indian Mallow. {Herbaceous. ) 

SIDEROXYLON, Iron-wood,—Inermous, or 
Smooth Athiopian Sideroxy/on.—Spinous, la- 
labar S$:deroxylon- {(Shrubby.) 

SOLANUM, Nightſhade. — Guinea Night- 
ſhade.— Fiery-thorned Nightſhade, — Baha- 
ma Nightſhade.— Trilobate Nightihade, &c. 
{Shrubby.) 

SOPHORA. (Shrubby.) 

SPATHELIA, {(Shrubby.) 

SPOXNDIAS. {Trees.) 

STAPELIA, Variegated Stapelia.— Hairy 
Stapelia. / Succulent and ligneous.) 
SWIETENIA, Mahogany-tree. 

TABERNAMONTANA. {Shrubby.) 

TAMARINDUs, Tamarind-tree. {Tree.) 

THEoBROM A, Chocolate nut-tree.—Cocas, 
or Chocolate-nut-tree. —Guazuma, or Baſtard 
Cedar of Jamaica {Shrub and Tree-kind.) 

Tixvs. Tree.) 

ToLUIFERA, Balſam of Tolu-tree. 

TovrxEFoRTIA, Shrubby Tournefortia.— 
Volubillate, or T wining Zournefortia.— Fatid, 
or Stinking Teurnefortia.—Hairy Tournefortia. 
—Serrated Taurnefortia.—Cymoſe Tournefor- 
tia. Shrubby. ) | 

TrRIUMFETTA, Lappula, or Burry-cap- 


" 


ſuled Triumfetta. ( Li gneous.) 


"'TULBAGIA. © {( Herbaceous.) 

TURNERA, Elm-leaved. C Ligneous.) 

VERBENA, Vervain. ( Herbaceous.) 

Vixca, Periwinkle.—KRoſe Periwinkle of 
Madagaſcar. {Shrubby.) 

ViT1s, Vine.—lndian wild Vine.—Trifo- 
liate Indian Vine. {Shrubby.) 

VoLKAMERIA, Prickly YVo[kameria,—Un- 
armed or Smooth Yolkameria. (Shrubby and 
Under-/lirubby.) | 

UaENA, Angular-leaved Urena.,—Sinuated 


| 


Urena,—Procumbent Urena. (WWoody.) 
WALTHERIA, 
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War THERIA, American V aliſleria. In- 
qian 24 ON pena cas?  Haltheria.. 
FOUS. £11 11 Itter Daene 12 172 1 
XIXEXIA, American Prickly XAimenta.— 
Unarmed Jamaica Aimenia. (1reess) ,' '- 
 XyYLoPAayYLLa Love-flower. -/\-) 4 
A F Hon 
do irren e 1 5 enn 
Ot the above lik. of Stove. plants, ſome of 
the forts are alſo inſerted in the green-houſe 
liſt 5 becauſe, in default of a, Stove, they may | 
be preſerved; tolerably well. in a good green- | 
houſe, though probably brought to greater 
fection in a, Stove, as is generally noticed 
in the culture of chef reſpeCtive. forts, each in 
its Proper genus, i e n e wrt 20h get 
Feneral Adana gement. 
| aAs. to the general management of the bark 
Stove: and culture of the plants ; the pit of the 
Stave muſt always be, filled with tan-bark to 
produce a continual, heat, making fires only 
in winter, &c. and all the plants muſt be kept 
conſtantly in pots, in aner to move to differ- 
ent ſituations in the houſe occaſionally, ſome 
ia the bark- bed, others on the ſhelves, top of 
the ee, Ke i „ e chndt 
But to prepare the Stove for the reception 
of the plants, the bark- bed muſt be formed by 
filling the pit with new tanner's bark early in 
autumn, or any time elſe when the moſt con- 
venient to obtain the plants. | 
The tan-bark for this purpoſe. is. procured 
from the tan- yards, after, having been, uſed in 
tanning, and caſt out of the tan-pits; chooſ- 
ing that which is freſh, not having lain long 
to exhauſt ĩtſelf, or become black and earthy ; | 
but the freſher it is from the tan-pits the bet- 
ter, eſpecially after having lain a ſhort time to 


þ 


TO 


tle gradually of itſelf; and thus the ſermenta- 
tion will come on regularly, perhaps in a week 
or ten days; though, may probably be a fort- 
night or more, before it becomes of a due 
temperature for tlie reception of the plants; 
having ſome long ſlicks thruſt into the. bed, 
drawing them up daily, and fcel them with 


| the hand, ol; wall more caſily diſcover the 


progreſs of the, jermentation, and proper de- 
gree of heat; obſerving, it the heat ſhould 
prove violent, to defer. plunging the plants till 
it is become of a more moderate temperature. 
When thereſore the bark- bed is ready, pre- 
pare to plunge the plants, ſuch as pines and 
other exotics that require the. aid of the bark- 
bed; and the other leſs tender kinds, to be 
placed in different parts of the houſe as their 
nature may require; all the forts being pre- 
vioully planted in pots. 1 
Iu potting, the different kinds, allot proper 
ſized pots according, to the ſize and nature of 
the plants, not too large at firſt, for as they 
advance in growth they may be ſhifted into 
others a ſize larger, &c. = 


- 


Being careful alſo, to pot them in proper 
tags db. to the nature of the reſpective 
ſorts ; though moſt of the ſhrubby or woody 
kinds, and the common herbaceous tribe, ſuc⸗- 
ceed in any common rich light earth; but all 
the ſucculent plants ſhould: be planted in a 
dry, ſandy, or rubbiſhy foil, on account of 
their bumid quality; however, as to the dif- 
ferent ſoils requiſite for any particular ſort, it 
is exhibited in their culture under their reſpec- 
tive heads. 4 

In proceeding to plunge the pines and other 
ſorts intended in the bark-bed, it is proper to 
have a broad plank or board to lay acroſs the 


drain off che groſſeſt wet, preferring the larger | bed, on Which to ſtand, or kneel without 
or middling ſort to the ſmall- cut bark, which treading the bark hard; like wiſe a hand- fork 


ſoon becomes earthy and declines its fermen- 
tation; but the larger ſort will retain its heat 
ſeveral months: having however obtained the 
proper quantity, generally obſerve, previous 
to applying in the pit, if it happens to be "oy 
wet, it is adviſable either to ſpread it abroad, 
or diſpoſe it in ſmall heaps or ridges, two 
or three days in dry weather, to drain and dry 
moderately: or if copiouſly wet, may be form- 
ed into a general heap to 4 off the redun- 
dant e more etfectually, and promote 
its fermentation ; and in a few days, or per- 
haps a week or. more, it will be in good pre- 
paration for uſe; then fill it into the bark-pit, 


- 


: 


* 


to the loweſt in front; and if diſpoſed in the 


- 


for opening apertures, more expeditiouſly . to 
plunge the pots, which may be plunged to 
their rims, it the fermentation is not too vio- 
lent ; otherwiſe only about half-way at firſt; 
afterwards, when the heat is moderate, plunge 
them wholly down; arranging the plants re- 


gularly in refpect io their different gradation 


of height, the talleſt behind, gradually down 


quincunx way, they will receive the advan- 
tage of more room, and benefit of the air and 
rays of the ſun more. GY piunging the 
whole as above obſerved ; and at the fame 
time, let all the other leſs tender N of 


being careful as it is thrown in, to thake it plants, not ain to be placed in the bark - 


up well together with the bark fork equally in 
every part, not beating or treading it down, 
railing the whole halt a foot aboye the top of 


the pit to allow for ſettling, ſuffering it to ſet- 


bed, be diſpoſed in 


f 


enough any where within the Stove ; but moſt 


| 


ifferent parts of the houſe, 
as their temperature may require; many of 
the woody and herbaceous kinds ſucceed well 
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of the ſucculent tribe ſucceed beſt in the drieft 
part near the flues, diſtant from moiſture, e- 
ſpecially in winter, being placed either on the 
top of the flues, or on thelves 1 above 
them, or in other parts where convenient ; 


though almoſt any ſorts of Stove plants, when 


intended to forward them faſter in growth, or 


into bloom, may be plunged in the bark - bed 


occaſionally ; however, as to the” ananas or 
pine- apple, although they will grow in any 
part within the Stove out of the Bark; bed, = 
never fo profperoufly, nor produce any but 
ſmall trifling fruit, therefore require to be con- 


tmucd always plunged in the bark-bed the | g 


year round; ſeveral other of the more tender 
curious exotics, mentioned in their reſpective 
_ genera, are alſo the moſt proſperous if plunged 
in the bark-bed, where there is room enough 
without incommoding the pine- plants. 


Obſerve, if, after 


e plants are plunged in 
the bark-bed, the bark could happen to heat 
violently, it is proper to draw up the pots half 
way, or far enough to ſave the roots of the 
pou from being by vehemence 7 heat 

maged, replunging them agam down to 
their rims when . de more mo- 

Moſt of the Stove plants ire to be con- 
tnucd almoft conſtantly in the Stove the year 
round ; if the Stove is much crowded, 
ſome of the leſs tender kinds will bear to be 
almoft fully expoſed to the open air, fix weeks 
or two months in the heat of fummer, in 
warm dry ſeaſons; at leaſt, may remove ſome 
into the green - houſe or under frames, &c. to- 
wards the latter end of June, or begmning of 
July, if thought convenient to thin the Stove 
on any particular occaſion : the houſe 
being then vacant, and in which theſe hardrer 
Stove plants may enjoy the free air more co- 
 Pouſly to promote ſtrength, by opening all 
the wmdows daily, yet be ſheltered on nights 
and bad weather ; which would change the 
colour of their leaves difagreeably ; removing 
them however into the Stove agam early in 
September, or as foon as the nights prove 
cold; however, if plenty of Stove room, the 
whole may be conſtantly retained in that de- 


partment. 
The Sove muſt always be kept nearly to a 
certain regular temperature of heat as marked 


on the botanical thermometer {ananas) ;. ob- 
ferving that in ſummer, from May until Octo- 
ber, bark-bed heat alone, aided by the 
heat of the ſun through the glaſſes, will ſuffi- 
ciently warm the internal air : but from Or- 
tober or beginning of November, to April or 


May, aforeſaid, the additional afhſtance. of 


gre-heat is requifite to expel the cold within, 
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and ſupport a due warmth in the internal airs 
nearly equal to that in ſummer by making 
fires every evening and morning in the furnace 
of the flues, alſo oecafionally on days in wy 
cold, or foggy, and damp weather) and 
gorous froſts without ſunn. 
But as à guide to the degree of 
heat requiſite for Stoves, eſpecially in winter, 
x Stove chermometer ſhould be placed in a 
convenient ſituation within, not too near the 
fire place or flves; but hung up towards the 
centre of the houſe, with the baek to the ſun, 
ſo as the mercury or liquid ſpirit in che glaſs 
lobe and tube may be affected only by the 
warmth of the air internally, thereby diſeo- 
vering the real de of heat more effactu- 
ally, which fliovld always be fo regulated, as 
not to exceed five or ten degrees over or un- 
der the mark aut, which, as wenoticed be- 
fore, is the ſtandard generally to be obſerved. 
in lating the 'temperature of Stove heat at 
all ſeaſons. —See THERMOMETER... 
Freſh air muſt be admitted into the Stove 
occaſionally at-all ſeaſons, for the benefit of 
the plants in general, by ſlichng fome of the 
front or top glaſſes open in ſunny days, more 


| or leſs, according to the ſeaſons and tempera- 


ture of the outward air, &c. obſerving, how- 
ever, that in winter and early ſpring, air 
inuſt be admitted but ſparingly and cautiouſly, 
only at favourable opportunities in fine ealm 


2 days, ' ſome of - the glaſſes 
three, os tein ers as the weather permits, 
ſhutting all dloſe timely in the afrernoon..or 
ſooner, if the air changes cloady or very cold; 
but in ſummer admit air more freely ev 

warm day, and in hot ſun-ſhine weather e- 
ſpecially, ſhould flide ſome of the lighis open 
pretty confiderably, in the heat of the 
day; being however careful at all ſeaſons, to 
proportion the admiſſion of free air jud 
cioufty, both as to time I not 
opening too ſoon in the day, before the ſuru 
has ſome” power of heat; but in wimer, or 
during the cold feaſon, give air only in calm 
from about ten or eleven of the 
forenoon, till two or thereabout, or not ſo 


long if the weather changes; and in ſummer, 


from eight, nine, or ten in the morning, till 
three or four in the afternoon, or an hour or 
more earlier and later in very hot weather; 


remarking in general, that in giving air at all 
times of the year, to fide the 
little at farſt in the morning, and as the heat 
increaſes, towards noon, admit à larger por 


ights open only: 


tion of arr, according to the ſeuſon; but when 
the ſun or heat of the day is on the decline, 


ſhut the glaſſes cloſt in proportion, 
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alſo particular attention to ſhut. all quite cloſe | 


in due lime, at the approach of the weather 
proving. unfavourable, more eſpecially in 
winter, Sc. and always (timely in the after» 
Noon, before the warmth of the incloſed air 
falls too much below its due ſtaudard; gene- 
rally obſerving the degree of heat on the ther- 
mometer. eine 1 *s 7.4 x £ { 
Watering the plants in Stoves is alſo a ma- 
terial branch of culture to be performed, ac- 
cording as the different ſorts require, which 


muſt always be applied more ſeldom and ſpar- 


ang in winter than in ſummer; remarking, 
the woody or ſhrubby plants, and moſt of the 
herbaceous tribe that are not ſucculent, re- 
quire water frequently; the woody, kinds re- 
quire it moſt frequent, the herbaceous plants 
in a middling degree, and the ſucculents the 
leaft of all; ſo that the woody and common 
herbaceous plants, in this department, require 
watering, ſome perhaps two or three times a 
week in ſummer, and in winter, probably 
not above once a week ; but you will regu- 
late this accordingly, as you obſerve the plants 
ſtand in need: and, by the earth in the pots, 
being more or leſs gs always apply che ne- 
.ceflary waterings with due moderation, juſt 
to preſerve the earth in the pots moderately 
moiſt, but never too wet; giving alſo at 
times occaſtonal waterings all over the heads 
of the plants, in ſummer particularly, though 
but very:fparingly in winter, eſpecially to the 
ananas, ales, other exotics of ſimilar 


growth; as the water would lodge long be- 


tween the leaves of theſe forts dt plants, at 
this ſeaſon : nor muſt it be practiſed to the 
pines when in flower. But as to the ſucculent 
tribe, they being naturally very replete with 
moiſture, need but very little water at any 
ſeaſon, more particularly in winter; except 
where the ſoil in the pots dry very faſt, 
when a light watering now and then will be 
eligible ; but in hot ſunny weather in ſummer, 
frequent light waterings, to theſe kinds, 1s alſo 
neceſſary. | 

But in watering ſuch of the woody plants, 


&c. as are apt to contract filth, or inſects, it 


is proper to water alſo all over their branches 
and leaves occaſionally, at almoſt any ſeaſon 
when the caſe requires it. | 

For the . of watering theſe plants, 
in winter particularly, a ciſtern or tub placed 
either in one corner of the Stove, or under 
cover of the ſhed behind, &c. near the fire- 
place, would be convenient to contain water 
ſome hours, or a day or two, previous to 
the uſing it, {juſt to take off - the chilling 
cold. | 


Likewiſe, for the convenience of * 


00 
the pines and other plants plunged in the 


bark-bed, where they are crowded. cloſe; a 


tin pipe made wich two or three joints or 
pieces, to join into one another to lengthen 
or -ſharten at pleaſure; one of the pieces 
having a funnel fixed at one end, ſo that by 
pouring che water into the funnel, may con- 
duct it to on pot in the bark-bed, &c. with- 
out wetting the hearts of the plants, which, in 
the pines, is to be ayoided as much as poſſible 
in winter, and when they are beginning. to 
ihow fruit. She ot 6 7 

The bark-bed will ſupport a good growing 


taken up, and the bark then forked over to 
the bottom, breaking all lumps, and mixing 
the paris well together, immediately replung- 
ing the pots, the bed will renew its fermenta- 
tion, and continue in a proper temperature 
of heat ſix weeks, or two months longer, or 
more. Then about March or April, its 
ſtrength being conſiderably exhauſted, aud 
probably have become earthy towards the 
top and ſides, prepare to revive its declining 
heat by che addition of about one third at 
leaſt of freſh tan, previouſly removing the 
pots, then clearing out all the moſt a or 


— 


 outfides of the bed; then introduce as much 
new as will fill up the pit again, and then 
fork up the whole, new and old together, 
plunging the pots again as before; and thus 
by turning up, looſening and mixing up the 
old, and incorporating the ſupply” of freſh 
tan, it will ſoon promote a freſh fermenta- 
tion, and renew the heat ſo effectually, as to 
continue it in good order till autumn; at 
which time, not later than September or Ofto- 
ber, or probably, not longer than the middle 
or towards the latter end of July, or begin- 
ning of Auguſt, when, if the heat is much 
declined, it may be proper to revive it, by 
taking up the pots, and forking over the tan- 


bark again to the bottom; or previouſly ob- 
ſerving that, as it may probably be neceſſary, 


on ſome particular occaſions, to add a ſmall 
refreſhment of new tan, this, if thought e c- 
pedient, ſhould be provided accordingly, in 
proper time, applying and working it up with 
the old, either wholly or half-way down, which 
will revive the heat ſooner, and more effectu- 
ally to continue it in a proper temperature 
till October; or however, in default of freſh 
tan, it may be proper to fork up the old, to 
recruit its declining heat as well as poſſible; 
though the revival of the heat in the above 
ſeaſon, (July or Auguſt), with ſome addition of 
new tan applied to the old bed, is then gene- 
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heat three or four months, and if in that time 
the heat is much decreaſed, the pots being 


crumbly old tan at top, anda little down the 
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* more eſſentially neceſſary at the time of 
ſhifting the ſuccefhon pine plants, in order to 
have a more lively or Tately:briſk heat 
about the roots when replunged atter ſhifting; 
whereby to expedite and promote their frei 
rootmg-freely and more effeQtually; © 
And thus by either or both the above 
methods, the bark bed ſupporting a proper 
heat till October aforeſaid, then as the gene- 
ral old bark will be in & marmer quite ex- 
hauſted, both in ſubſtance and its fermenting 


8 


4 
* 


property, it ſhould be almoſt entirely renew - 
5 freſh quantity of new tan; which 


ed with 
ſhould be provided in proper time 3 
ly : but previous to this augmentation, 
ſerving, if the old tan is not entirely waſted to 
a fall earthy ſubſtance, it may be ſkreened. 
to ſeparate the ſmall exhiuſted materials from 
the larger vnexhavſted bark, clearing out all 
the ſmall Ruff that paſſes through the ſkreen, 
the larger remaining in the pit; then add to 
this as much freſh tan as will fill up the pit 
to the top, at the ſame time torking up the 
whole, new and old together; though if the 
whole of the old tan is become very ſmall and 
earthy, it ſhould be cleared entirely out, and 
fill the pit wholly with freſh new tan. © - 
But for more particulars reſpecting theſe 
bark hot-beds, fee Barx Beers. . 
And as to fire-heat for the Stove, this is re- 
ired only in winter and ſpring, as before ob- 
to expel the cold and damps, and ſupport 
the heat of the internal air in a due temperature, 
as the bark-bed heat alone is not ſufficient 
in thoſe cold ſeaſons; generally beginning 
to make the fires moderately in the middle or 
towards the end of October, or beginning of 
November, when cold or dark foggy weather 
commences, making gentle fires every night, 
and cold mornings ; and as the cold increaſes, 
3 the fires in moderation; and in 
very ſevere, or cold damp foggy weather, con- 
tmue the fires alſo occaſioually on days, be- 
mg always cautious never to make them too 
violent, but io as e eee nearly a uniform 
heat in the inte air, as marked on the 
thermometer; and thus continue the aid of 
fire-heat till about April or May, according 
to the temperature of the weather, - 
The firing for the Stoves may be either 
coal, wood, peat, or turf ; but Where coal 
can be eaſily obtained at a moderate expenſe, 
I ſhould prefer it for general uſe, as being the 
moſt ſteady, regular, and durable fuel, requir- 
ng leſs attendance than any other; but in 
ault of this, wood, peat, or turf is uſed in 
many places. 2 3 55 e 


In winter, when the froſt happens to prove 


very ſevere, it is adviſable to cover the ä of tile or oyſter<ſhell over the 


apples, and other free growing 


— 
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of the Stove every night, at top p arly, 
to protect the plants, either with ſhutters, 
canvas rollets, or large garden-mats, &c. as 
formerly mentioned, which covering may ulſo 
be uſed in the dayctime oceaſionally, if the 
froſt continues extremely rigorous and no ſun 
appears; but by no means continue the day- 
covering to darken the plants longer than it 
mall appear abſolutely eceſſar 77. 
And in the heat of ſummer in very hot 
funny days, it may ſometimes! be proper to 
affofd a moderate ſhade of mats, over the 
top glaſſes, to ſome particular plants, for an 
hour or two, during the violent heat, leſt the 
fun, ſhining vehemently through the glaſſes, 
ſhould ſcorch the leaves or burn them in 
holes, and prove detrimental to ſmall tender 
plants. LIL $13 FN & e 4 Ain z ci 
Shifting the plants into larger pots, and 
freſh earth occasionally, muſt alſo be duly 20 
tende einne © (NT 
- Accordingly, therefore, as the different 
plants in the Stove increaſe in growth, and 
require larger pots, they ſhould be ſhiſted in- 
to others a ſwe larger; which may be requi- 
ſite to ſome plants annually, ſuch as the pine- 
my exotics 3; others 
once in two or thres years, and ſome not ſo 
often; ſuch as ſome of he ſmaller flow-growing 
jucculents, &e. though moſt ſorts of plants in 
this department will eicher require ſhifting or 
freſh earthing more or ſeſs every year or two; 
either in the fame or larger pots, as their 
growth may require 
The theſe 


general ſeaſon for performing 
works of ſhifting or freſh-earthing is either 
in the ſpring, about April or May,” or eafly 
part of autumn, as Auguſt, or the beginning 
of September, time enough for the plants to 
ſtrike freſh root, in the newly added earth be- 
fore winter ; though if any particular plant 
ſtand in great need of ſhiſting, or is in a bad 
ſtate of growth, the ſhifting may be perform- 
ed almoſt at any ſeaſon of the year, chuſing 
however, principally, the ſpring or autumn, 
as abovementioned, 2 any general ſhitting. 
In performing the 'ſhifring, generally pre- 
ſerve the ball of earth entire about the roots, 
unleſs the roots are ſuppoſed to be in a de- 
cayed ſtate, when all the old earth may be 
cleared away, and the roots trimmed as oc- 
caſion require; but thoſe removed with the 
entire ball, ſhould only have any very dry 
mouldy and matted roots round the ſides and 
bottom of the ball trimmed off, together with 
a little of the old earth, if it can be done 
without diſturbing the ball; then having the 
new pots and {reih compoſt ready, placing 


in 


-- mo 


$T © 


in the plant, and fill up round the ball or roots 


the pot, giving directly a moderate waterin 
to ſettle the earth cloſe; and thus proc 


its proper place again; plunging all the 
in the bark-bed, and alſo as many 
other plants as room will admit, which will 
forward their ſtriking or rooting more quick 
ly in the new earth: after which the lefs: 
tender kinds may be removed to the ſhelves, 
&c. in any part of the Stove. n 
Such plants, however, as do not require 
ſhifting. annually; may be freſh. earthed at 
top, &. in ſprin-, previouſly removing ſome 
of the old earth from the top, and: a little 
way dawn' round the ſides of the pot, then re- 
pleniſhing with an equal portion of freſh 
mould, will prove very beneficial culture, 
finiſhing each with a very moderate watering 
to ſettle the earth. | f 
It is of importance in the Stove culture to 
keep all the plants clear from decayed leaves, 
by removing all ſuch as ſoon as they appear. 
as it both tends to preſerve 
health of the plants 
Likewiſe, it is of con 


pines 


ſequence to keep all 
plants confined in Stoves clean from duſt and 


filth, which moſt ſorts are apt to contract by 


ſuch oanfinement, often to their great pre- 


judice if not timely cleaned; this may ſome- 


times be effected in ſome ſorts, now and 


b 
then watering the plants all over dar heads, 


which will waſh off any looſe duſt, and give 
the plants a; lively healthful appearance; 
though, where any is very foul, is adviſable, 
in the larger er kinds particularly, 
to waſh the leaves thereof, leaf and leaf, with 
a ſpunge and warm water, alſo the ſtems and 
branches wherefocver any filth is contracted ; 
but as to the pines in particular, and the aloe 
kinds, and others of the like growth, ſhould 
not be-watered all over in winter, becauſe in 


that ſeaſon the water is apt to lodge between | 


their leaves a long time, ſo ſhould only waſh 
their leaves, when foul, with a wet ſponge tied 
on the end of a ſmall ſtick ; for cleanlineſs 
contributes exceedingly to the proſperity of 
the plants; duſt or any filth being ſuffered to 
increaſe conſiderably, is apt to clog and ob- 
ſtruct the tine neceſſary organs of perſpiration, 
as well as the abſorbent veſſels deſtined to im- 
bibe the humidity. of the air; thereby cauſe a 
ſtagnation of the ſap, and the plants aſſume a 
ſickly ſtate, and often become the . in- 
ſects: it is therefore eſſentially neceſſary to 


we pots and ſome freſh| easth at bottom, ſet} certainly eonduees very conſiderably 


wich more new mould, almoſt to the top of 


the 


the beauty and 
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health and beau. 
laſects oſten infeſt the plants in Stoves,” and 
ſometimes prove very deſtructive to ſome ſorts, 


„particularly the pine- apple; appearing firſt like 
plant and plant, till finiſhed, returning each to J 


milde , or ſcurfy, and ſoon after aſſume the 
appearance of lice, &c. The cauſes of them are 
variouſly aſſigned; ſome impute it to uncleanli- 
neſs and bad ftate of health, others to the dry 
air of the Stove, unavoidably occafioned by 
the fire-heat, and others to the bad manage- 
ment of the plants; though it is certain we ſhall 
often alſo ſee plants that are ſeemingly health- 
ful and weil managed, ſuddenly attacked with 
inſects, and more particularly the pine-apples, 
aforeſaid: and when this happens, the plants 
aſſume a ſickly appearance, requiring imme- 
diate aſſiſtance in our vours to clear 
them from che vermin as well as poſſible. As, 
however, this diſaſter of iaſects is aſcribed to 
ſeveral cauſes, ſo are ſeveral methods pro- 
poſed for the abolition of them; ſometimes, 
previouſly with a ſmall, pencil- haped briſtle 
bruſh, or a ſponge, and impregnated water, as 
intimated below, bruſhing the leaves with 
the former, and waſhing them with the latter, 
clean to the bottom and heart of the plants, as 
far as they admit; the waſhing them is occa- 
fonally affected with the infution of tobacco, 
&c. i. e. water impregnated with tobac- 
co ſtalks, tobacco duſt, flour of brimſtone, 
and ſoot, &c. and with this waſh the leaves, 
ſtalks, and branches; or ſometimes alſo by 
dipping or plunging the head of the plant 
wholly into a tub of the above impregnated 
water, hike wiſe ſtrewing tobacco duſt over the 
leaves and other parts: others try the effect of 
fumigation of tobacco, by means of a 
bellows made for that purpoſe, furniſhed with 
a large tin or braſs tube to ſcrew on the nozle 
of the bellows at pleaſure, the extreme end ter- 
minating in a long pipe, and the tube being 
filled with tobacco tet on fire; then by blow- 
ing the bellows, it produces a ſtrong ſtream of 
ſmoke from the pipe, which being directed to 
the parts of the plants infeſted with the ver- 
min, many of them are ſometimes thereby 
effectually exterminated ; various other re- 
medies are alſo occaſionally applied, fuch as. 
compoſitions both of a powder and liquid 
kind, to deſtroy theſe Stove infects ;. alſo re- 
ceipts to be fold for preparing ſuch: a. compo- 
ſition, pretending to be -of- infallible efhcacy : 
though I never found the application of them 
thoroughly effectual. « 18 

In the whole it may be ſaid, that preven- 
tion is preferable to a cure, by endeavouring 


by proper culture, to preſerve the plants in. a 


| x healthful 


pair af 3 


0 
es 
healthful ſtate of growth, which contributes 


obſerving, however, that previous to the ap- 
plication of the above remedies to deſtroy the 
inſects, it is of importance to keep the plants 
always clean from filth, the bark-beds always 
plants in a tree growth, and keep the earth in 
the Kan dogres of moiſtneſs by due 


| 


Geaton | 


occaſious a fickly ſtunted} 
growth promotive of inſets; applying alſo, it 
needfal, any of the other remedies 3 be 
thought the moſt eſſicacious. Likewiſe it, 
after all, any particular plant remains ſeverel 
attacked, and rendered of a very ſickly 

the vermin, it is adviſable to ſhiſt it 


alſo the other means; and thus the plant 
will likely aſſume a free growth, and recover 
its proper health and vigour. | 1 
Thus ſar is princi the g manage 
ment of a Stove, and culture of the plants at 
large; and as to the method of propagating 
the various ſorts, and of any peculiar culture 
and other occurrences of particular ſpecies, 
-&c. we reſer to their reſpective genera for 
explanations on thoſe heads. i 
A lift of hardy plants, c. for forcing in 
- Stoves, ral culture. | 
As we have already obſerved, that beſides 
the tender exotics whach require the conſtant 
aid of the Stove, many hardy plants, both her- 
-baceous, thrub, and tree kinds, may be oc- 
cafionally introduced into the Stove, in order 
for forcing to early perfection when — 
For inſtance, various hardy h cous 
Aower-plants may be forwarded into bloom 
in the Stove, long before their natural ſeaſon 
in the open ground; ſuch as early dwarf tu- 
lips, hxacint polyanthos-narcifſus, jonquils, 
and many other narciſſus kinds; anemones, 
ranunculus, and almoſt any other of the more 
curious forts of bulbous and tuberous flower- 
plants that may be required early in bloom: 
previouſly planting the roots in pots, or ſome 
in water-glaſſes, exther at the time it is in- 
tended to place them in tlie Stove, or rather 


exceedingly to the prevention of inſects 10 


early kidney 


che kidney-beans any where 
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vember, eſpec ially in pots, and place them in a 
frame, &c. 40 be ſheltered only from 
 troſd till the time arrives for placing them in 
the Stove, | which: may be almoſt any time ia 
winter, though, if not till towards Chriſtmas 
or aſter, we eee tt, WEE hner 
bloom ; placiug them upon ſhelves towards the 
glaſfes: or if required to have ſome of them 
flower as early as poſſible, may plunge” the 
pots into the bark-bed; ſupplying all the forts 
duly with water, eſpecially after they begin to 
ſhoot; and they will nomad ea freely with. 
cir 


freely with- 
v9! aue and produce flowers both 
y., and in very good perfection. 

Likewiſe pots of pinks, carnations, ſweet- 

williams, wall flowers, ſtock-gilliflowers, &c. 

being placed 3 in January, Feb- 
ruary, or any earl ing mon 

may be forwarded conkdembly in E 


{mall 


ired 
early in flower. Likewiſe in the Stove may be 


growth, that may be vr equ 


raiſed many of the curious annual flowers early 
from ſeed, and forwarded to an early bloom. 
Oft eſculent herbaceous plants, may - raiſe 
beans and cucumbers in 
ection in the Stove; the ſeed, &c. bei f 
ſown iu pots or boxes of rich dry earth any 
time in winter or early ſpring, placing thoſe of 
in the houſe, and 
the cucumbers near the top glaſſes upon 
thelves, juſt over the back wall and flues; 
may alſo raiſe ſmall ſallading any time in 
winter, ſown in boxes or large pots, &c. like- 
wiſe ſtrawberries, the plants being trained in 
the open ground in the garden to à bearing 
ſtate, ally of the Alpine and Scarlet ſorts, 
(fee FRAOARIA) ſuch as have either been 
planted young in pots ſingly and remained a 
— or till advanced to a proper growth: for 
ww. þ or good bearing plants m the full 
ground. taken up and potted with balls of earth 
about their roots early in autumn, or even in 
winter vhilſt the weather continues open, and, 
in either method, the pots of plants, placel 
in the Stove near the glaſſes any time from 
January till March, either all at once, or at 
different times for ſucceſſion, they will pro- 
duce plenty of ſine ſtrawherries. I have alfo 
forced early aſparagus in the Stove, when 
there has happened to be a v in the 
bark-bed to admit of plunging the plants in 
che tan, as directed in forcing them by dung 
hot - beds, under the article A8PARAGUS. 
As to flowering ſhrubs, if an early bloom 


| 


is required, many deſmable ſorts of {mall or 
moderate growth may be forwarded — 
kles, 


in the preceding autumn, in October or No- 


ably in the Stove; ſuch as roſes, hone 


yringas, 


| STO | 
ſyringas, Perſian lifacs, bypericum, Alem vines 
F at have 


and various other principal. ſorts t 
merit in the beauty or fragrancy of their 
flowers; the Le being previouſly ' potted, 
may be placed in the Stove in winter, or any 
_ time from January till February ot Match, 
&c, either in a common pine-apple. Stove, or 
a forcing Stove, they will flower freely a long 
time before their natural ſeaſon... 
And as to the ftuit-tree kinds, ſeyeral ſorts 
may be fruited very early in the forcing Stove 
particularly, eſpecially moſt of the ſlone fruits, 
and ſome of the berry kinds; ſuch as cherries, 
peaches,. nectarines, apricots, plums, grapes, 
and, figs; alſo gooſeberries, | currants, raſp- 
berries, &c. all 55 which being previouſly train- 
ed in the open ground to a bearing ſtate, then 
planted in the Stove; or ſome in pots to move 
to the Stove occaſionally, beginning to force 
them any time in January, or early in February; 
ſome being planted finally in the ground or 
border of earth formed within the Forcing 
Stove; others in pots, particularly ſome of the 
dwarf cherries, aud peaghes, &c, and ſmaller 
fruit ſhrubs; but the principal peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, plums, vines, and figs, ſhould 
generally be planted againſt a treillis exected 
near the back and front, to be trained as wall- 
trees; allo ſome of the early May and duke 
cherries; though cherries eras fucceed 
very well in ſmall ſtandards, half ſtandards, 
and dwarfs; pruning them generally to mo- 
derate heads, that they may not become high 
or ſpreading, to interfere with each other, or 
ſhade the other trees too much. Vines alſo in 
particular, may like wiſe be planted in the open 
ground againft the outſide of the front of the 
. and their ſtems ttained in through holes 
made in the wall or timber framing ; and the 
branches within trained up thinly againſt the 
flope and end ſaſhes, &c. to light treillis work 
fixed to the bearers, ſo as the {aſhes have full 
liberty to flide ; obſerving ſuch vines as are 
thus, trained in from the outlide of the Stove, 
ſhould in winter, when ſevere. froſts prevail, 
have that part of their ſtems without, efehaet? 
by a cloſe wrapping of hay-binds ; alſo the 
round over their roots, elpecially towards 
the time the vines begin to ſhoot within-fide! 
of the Stove. wr mah 94 e445 
Remarking, as to the time to begin forging 
by fire-heat the above hardy plants and fruit- 
a, the i ia forcing Fore the the por. 
poſe, January or beginning of February it the. 
proper ſeaſon ; then ſhut al the glaſſes cloſe, 
except giving. air occaſonally as heteatter 
hinted ;, making the fires moderate at firſt, in- 


creaſing their ſtrength gradually, though al- 
ways in a moderate Leske rather under, but 
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never above the temperature of the pine-apple 
ſtandard, continuing the fires every night aud 
morning in the above moderate manner; alſo 
occaſionally in the day time, in ſevere froſts 
or cold damp weather. 
If, however, there is only a common pine- 
apple Stove for general uſe, it ſhould be ob- 
ferved that x tors rae ap of general heat is 
rather too ſtrong for moſt fruit- trees, except 
vines: may, however, where room, introduce 
ſome ſmall dwarf forts in pots; ſeveral other 
kinds of hardy plants may alſo be admitted in 
this Stove for forcing, having them ready in 
pots, &c. in order that they may be moved 
into the Stove only at the proper ſeaſon; or, 
to have a regular fucceffion, may introduce 
them at two or three different times, ata fort- 
night or three or four weeks interval; havin 
plants, &c. for this purpoſe ready potted, and 
in winter placed under occaſional ſheker from 
froſt, till placed in the Stove. © © 
All che plants thus forced in the Stove muſt 
be allowed the benefit of freſh» air in fine days, 
and occa ſionally waterings ; as to freſh air, 
if in a common pine- apple Stove they can only 
enjoy the advantage of air in common witſt 
the other plants in that department, as directed 
in the culture of Stove plants: but if they are 
in a forcing Stove by themſelves, freſh air may 
occaſionalſy be admitted more freely, eſpecially 
after the plants have t to ſhoot ; chuſing, 
however, only fine miſd ſunny days for this, 
by ſliding open the lights a little in the heat of 
the day; increaſing the portion of air as the 
warm ſeaſon advances, ſhutting all clofe to- 
wards evening: and as to water, all the plants. 
both herbaceous kinds, ſhrubs, and trees, will 
require occaſional moderate waterings; thoſe 
in pots will require it more frequent than ſuch. 
as are planted” fully in the ground: chuſing 
generally warm ſunay weather for this work, 
eſpecially in winter and early ſpring ; and give 
it always in que moderation. 
As ſoon as theſe forced hardy 


plants are 


paſt perfection, either as to flowermg or fruit 


ing, &c. thioſe of them you intend preſerving 
for future ufe, and that are in pots, ſhould be 


moved ints the open air, to recover themſelves, 
as ſome of them may ſerve for the open giqund, 
and ſome alſo to force again after having a 
ſummer's growth in the ſull air, eſpecially the 
ſhrub and tree kinds; and as to'fuet as are 
planted in the full 


und in forcing Stoves,. 
thbuld, as Toon as the flowers and fruit are 


paſt, he fully expoſed to the open air, re- 


moving all th | 
the full advantage of the air, ſhowers, -dews, 
Rc; all ſummer, and umil nearly the arrival. 


bf next forcing ſeaſon, that they may 


glaſſes, that they map receive” 


Tegan. 
proyer 


proper ſtrength and vigour. to yield their pro · | u 
duce in due periection 9 152. year; ob] v 
ſerving towards winter, or at the approach of 
ſharp weather, to put on.the glaſſes again, in 
order to give occaſional ſhelter till the time to 
begin forcing, and then the Stove muſt be ſhut 
up cloſe, aud managed as before. 

. Aceording-as any of the ſtuit- trees fail, or 
1 bad Exon. let them be removed in 
due time, and their place, Were * DEV 
ones from the nurſery. 
-iSTRELITZIA. ec 77 
This genus furniſhes the Stove with a 1 
gularly-curious and ſuperbly-beautiful herba- | v 
ceous | perennial exotic from Africa; riſing 
with large oval-oblong leaves, and upr ugh 
flower-ſtcms, rerminated each by a long ſpa- 
tha or ſheath, protruding ſeveral elegant o- 
range-coloured flowers, having Eve; 
beautiful neQariums. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria 5 V ia. 

Characters. ] CALYx,a terminal, monophyl- 
lous, channeled, declining {| involving the 
baſe of the flowers. CoroLLA, deeply divided 
imo three oval lanceolate acute flight- 
ly carinated, including a triphyllous nectarium 
involving the fruftifications. STAMINA, five 
faliform ſhort filaments ariſing from the baſe of ca 


the nectarium, topped with long linear anther, 
— three - cornered 


* 


P1STILLUM, an obl 
ermen, under the corolla; a fingle ſtyle the 
ength' of the ſtamina, crowned with three 
ſubulate ſtigmas, joined to the top of the nec- 
tarium. 1 an was 
leathery capſule, flightly three-angled w 
three valves, and — many ſeeds. 

There is but one ſpecies of this magnificent 
flowering perennial :. grows 3 1 in the 
interior parts of Atrica, and towards 
of Good-Hope, from whence it was oy 4 
troduced in this n | 

The ſpecies is, 

STRELITZIA Regin. 

Queen's Strelitaia. 4 Hath a perennial 
ſtringy root, from whence. ariſe a number 
of leaves ſtanding upright on radical footſtalks 
thrice their length, and furniſhed at bottom 
with a ſheath ; leaves are about a foot in 
length, and four inches broad; they are oval- 
oblong, leathery, rigid, ſmooth, concave, en- 
tire on the edges, except on one {ide z towards; 
the baſe they are more or leſs curled, the bp 
per ſide is of a deep green, and the under co- 
vered with a fine ſea-green meal ; the maidr 
is vellowiſh and bollowed above, with veins 
prominent within ſide, and the young leaves 
are rolled up. The flower Parts a lictle caller 
than the leaves, is unbranched, proceeding from 
the ** n leaves; it is TRY 


rib 


* 

pright, ht, and round, of a glaucous hue, co- 

with four ot iye ſheaths which cloſely 
ae it, two. or more ſtems Arif from 
the ſame; root; the flower ſtem is terminated 
by a declining theath' about ſix inches Jong, 
of a, bright purple, at is, baſe, f ning out to 
1 long point, | opening above the ſe to with- 
in an inch of the _anex, and contains five or 
lx flowers, thele are of a bright e 721 

lour, and become upright, w 5 ol rotrud ed 
from the ſpatha ; the corolla is depply vided 
into three leayes* Night! keeled with their 
_ fleſhy and white ; Ie neftajjum 1 Is of a 
ry . ſingular fotm, compoſed of” two, fine 
——— petals, the upper aye ſhort and 
broad, with a whitiſh point, the {ides' of which 
lap over the baſe” of the other petal; the infe- 
rior petal is about two inches and a half long, 
the lower half triangular, grooved on the two 
lowermoſt ſides, and keeled at bottom, the 

keel running ſtraight to its extremity, the 0 
per half gradually dilating towards the baſe, 
gives. it an arrow-ſhaped form, bifid at the 
a "hollow, and containing the anther, 
the edges of the duplicature forming a kind of 
frill from the top to the bottom. The whoie 
flower is ſucceeded by a blunt three-cornered 


capſule, containing many ſeeds. 
This curious Lr is raiſed from ſeeds im- 
rted from the Cape of Good Hope, as we 


Fes 


ve not heard of any ripening in England, 
though, when the nature of the plant is Wr 


underſtood, it is be ork it will be fo managed 
as to produce ripe ſeeds here; the feeds muſt 
be ſown in pots of rich earth, and plunged i in 
2a hot-bed to pe them up, «fterward muſk be 
tranſplanted fingly in pots, and plunged in the 
tan- pit of . ove; obſerving, when the 
pe | plants are large enough for blowing, to let 
their. roots have plenty of earth, ſo they can 
MY themſelves into the n tan, which 
wi omote their blowi 

FRO 5 8 a ſpecies of eee com- 
monly called C | 


The Strobilus 0 or Cone — is thy froit 
or ſced-yeſſel of the coniferous or cone-bearing 
trees, ſuch as pine, far, cypreſs, cedar, j vniper; 
&c, being of a conical figure, formed of a conic 
amentum, compoſed of ſal imbricated calyc 
becoming ſo many hard woody el lai 
over on one ah like tiles, clofely involy- 
ing the, ſeeds, See ContFtr and 
This ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel E. een 
bf a conical form, is commonly cal F. Oone | 
of the flower. 


(Comes. 
|; STY LUS; the Style Fs 2 
The Style is that long ſlender part of the 
piſtillum placed on the top of the germen, in 
94 centre e flower, & art The * 


* 


\ 


STY 


or Tummit of the piffillum, or female organ; 


and is correſponding to the pe by in animals, 
as being the tube through which che effluvia 
of the farina or fertilifing male duſt of the an- 
therz etvitted on the ſtigma, paſs to the ger- 
men or ſeed-bud, for the impregnation of the 
embryo ſeeds. See PISTILLUM, GERMEN,! 
Every ſemale and hermaphrodite flower is 
furniſhed with a pi/il/um, and conſiſt of three 
parts, viz. the germen, Style, and ſtigma ; the 
n ſupports' the Style, and the Style the 
gas on its ſummit. | Thus the Style con- 
nes the germen and” ſtigma; and in plants 
apparently without, or with but a very ſhort 
Style, the ſtigma is placed on the germen; as 
in papaver, The number of Styles vary in 
the plants of different penera, the greater 
number having only one Style, others two, 
three, to five, ten, or many Styles, which in 
each flower is generally equal in number to 
Mat of the germen or ſeed- bud, each germen 
being furniſhed with its own particular Style; 
ſo that flowers having but one germen have 
generally but one Style; and thoſe with two, 
ree, or many germens, have the like number 
of Styles. There are, however, ſome excep- 
tions, as there are plants which have more 
than one Style for a ſingle germen or ſeed-bud, 
as in the umbelliferous tribe; others on the 
Contrary have a ſingle Style common to many 
feed-buds, as in the verticillate tribe of lip 
flowers. And in another tribe of plants the 
Style is ſingle at its origin, but ſoon divides or 
branches | out into as many ramifications as 
there are diviſions or cells in the cavity of the 
ſeed- bud, ſuch as in the geranjums and mal- 
low tribe, which have their Styles divided 
above into five branches, correſponding to the 
five diviſions of the ſeed-bud or capſule. - 
From the number of Styles, and in their ab- 
ſence that of the „ig mata, is founded the orders 
or ſecondary divilions of the claſſes in the ſex- 
ual method. See CLASssHSs and OR Do. 

The Style in moſt plants is erected like a 
column in the centre of the flower; in ſome, 
however, the Style is nodding or reclined, or 
in others is revolute or den back wards 1 and 
ſometimes, as in igella arvenſis, che five Styles 
being longer than the ſtamina, are firſt erect ; 
afterwards when the flower is fully expanded, 
they are bent back, that the ſtigmas may touch 
the antheræ of the ſtamina or male organ, and 
having thereby received the male duſt, they 
are again elevated, and ever after remain erect. 
For the moſt part the Style is always fur- 

| routided by the ſtamina, ſo that ſome of the 
pollen or male duſt of the antheræ is blown by 


= 
: 


STY 


As to proportion and dimenſion, the Style 
is either of equal length with the famine, as in 


tbers-; and in ſome very ſhort. or even want- 
ing, as in papaver, &. in winch the /izme 
fits cloſe to the germen; and in ſubſtarice the 
Style in ſome plants is thicker than the fa 
mma; in others of equal thickneſs, and in 
ſome flenderer. 1 971-30 £28342 

As to figure, the Style is either cylindrical 
and hollow like a tube, as in moſt plants: 


as in geranlum; capillary or flender, like 2 
hair; or club-ſhaped, being thicker above 
than below, as in /eucozum, the greater ſnow- 
drop, &c. * N | 
In point of ſituation, the Style is fituated 
either on the top of the germen, as in moſt 
flowers; above 2nd below the germen, as in 
capparis and euphorbia ; or on one tide of the 
germen, as in roſe, raſpberry, and other plants 
of the zcoſendria polygynia; or on the baſe 
germen, as in al/chenz!la, or lady's man- 
. „„ | . 
In reſpect to duration, the Style is eithet 


the flower, after the impregnation, as in moſt 
plants; or ſometimes permanent or abiding, as 
in the cruciform flowers of the tetradynama. 
SV TYRA. warns + : 4 
Storax, or Sweet Gum: tree. 60G 
It is a deciduous aromatic tree of the Eaſt, 
retained in our gardens to diverſify the green- 
houſe and ſhrubbery collections; is famous 
for its medica} gum called Storax, being a fra- 
grant reſinous fluid, which the tree imparts 
by inciſion in the trunk; the very wood alſo 
imparts a ſweet odour. THE. | 
Claſs and order, Dodecandria Mansgynia. 
|  Charafers.) CALYx is ſhort, cylindric, mo- 
nophyllous, and quinquedented. CoxorlLA 
is monopetalous, infundibuliform, with a 
ſhort cylindric tube, and fpreading limb di- 
vided into five obtuſe ſegments. SraMINA, 
about twelve or more awl-ſhaped filaments, 
diſpoſed circularly, having oblong erect an- 
there.  PiSTILLUM, a roundiſh germen be- 
low the corolla, fingle ſtyle, with a truncated 
ſigma. PErRICARPIUM, a roundich, unilocu- 
lar, drupaceous fruit, containing two roundith 
nuts, convex on one ſide. : 
There are different ſpecies of $tyrax,. all 
exotics, though only one of which, the moſt 
noted ſort, is commonly known in this country; 
generally requires the culture of hardy, green- 
houſe plants, during its minor ſtate; but when 
hardened by degrees to àa more mature growth, 
it may be turned out into the full ground in a 


the wind on the fig ma. 


{ 


warm ſituation final! 11 remain. ; 
7 'The 


| 


moſt flowers; much longer, as in ſome o- 


angular, as in rana; awl-ſhaped or tapering. 


deciduous, falling off with the other parts of 


7 „ 
2 


SU 


The ſpecies is, f 
1. STYRAX 6fficinalc. * ; 
Common or officinal Storax.] Riſes with a 

woody ſtem, branching on every fide, twelve 

or been feet high or more, covered with a 

ſmooth greyiſh bark; oval, moderate-ſizecd, 

alternate leaves, hoary underneath; and 
bunches of white odoriferous flowers at the 
ſides . of the branches in June; ſucceeded 


fruit, but y ripens in Eng- 
fmeries by 


This tree is a native of Syria, and moſt 
parts of the Eaſt; where it is highly valued 
for its fragrant medical gum; which it ex- 
fudes from the trunk and branches. 
It is, although an exotic of hot countries, 
moderately hardy, as in this country it onl 
ires ter of a frame or houſe 
from ſevere froſt while young, for three or 
four winters; afterwards may be planted in 
the full ground againſt a fouth wall, and 
other ſheltered ſituations; training ſome againſt 
— the wall, others take their natural growth, 
in very 


and allow occaſional ſhelter of mats 
ſevere weather. 


2. STYRAX levigatum. — 
Storax. | 

3. STYRAx grandifolium. — Large-leaved 

The common Storax is agated com- 
monly by ſeeds, obtained from abroad by the 
ſeedſmen; ſowing them in pots of light earth 
an inch deep, obterving as they are of a hard 
ſtony nature, they rarely come up the firſt 
year ; ſo it is proper to plunge the pots under 
a frame during cold weather, and in the ſhade 
in ſummer, and in the ſecond ſpring; then as 
the ſeed will be to germinate, if plunged 
in a hot-bed, it will forward them exceedingly, 
being careful to give water, and to harden the 
ſeedlings ll 
in a ſhady place during the hot weather, and 
often watered ; and in winter place che pots 
under a garden-frame, &c. to have ſhelter 
from froſt ; then in ſpring following pot them 
off ſeparately, and manage them as hardy 
green-houſe plants for three or four years, 
when ſome of them may be turned out into 
round in à ſbeltered fituation as 


the full g 

already hinted, and ſome may be- retained in 

pots for the collection. 1 
The other two ſorts ate pro as 


above, but muſt be continued always in pots 
to have the culture as green-houſe plants. 
_ SUCCULENTEZE, (Saccus, Juice) Suc- 


Succulent Plants are ſuch as have 


Cineth land 


to the full air in ſummer, | 


80 


[feſhy leaves, 8c. abounding with Jnice, , be- 


ing principally of the herbaceous tribe; and 
ſome become of a ligneous nature in the ſtem, 
Succulent in leaf: and of the Succu- 


no 
lent kind chere are perennials, biennials, and 
annuals; but principally perennial and ever- 


N. „ * 1 1 3. 
807 the Succulent tribe many are tender 
exotics, inhabitants of the hot parts of the 
world; and ſome are of hardy growth; are 
moſily inhabitants of dry barren ſoils, and 
rocky places; many of which being of ſin- 

ular growth, are retained in our garden. col- 
ions as plants of variety and curioſity ; 
conſiſting of many different genera, each com- 
priſing more or leſs varieties, ſome for the 
green houſe and ſtove, and ſome for the open 
ground. The following is a liſt of the prin- 
cipal genera, and their varieties, into 
one point of view, referring to their reſpective 
articles for particulars. 
Fink, dig Great Amenum Aloe. Al the 

. 1 | — 0 

ALETR1s, Guinea Aloe. { All the ſpecies). 
Ao, African Aloe. {All the ſpecies). 
ANTHERICUM, Spider-wort. — Aloe» 
leaved. Mock Aſphodel. . Antlericum, 
Shrubby, Onion leaved. 1 2 

CacalLiA, Foreign, Colt's- foot. Ficoĩdes 
African Cacalia.— Anteuphorbium ZEthiopian 
Cacalia-—Kleinia or Indian Cacalia.—Papil- 
lary Ethiopian Cacalia.—( All of ſomewhat 
owth). 
p Cactus Melon-thiftle, including alſo the 
Cereus or Torch-thiſtle, and the Opuntia, or 
Indian Fig. {AU the. ſpecies}. 


— 


* 


CorviIk non, Navel-wort. (4/1 the pe- 
cies). | | 144 f | 
 CrASSULA, Leſſer Orpine. Ae of the 
cies), | 
; ls +14 
EuPHORBIA, Burning thorny plant. — 
Mie of the ſorta ). E ob? ae ld 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Fig Marigold. 


All the numerous ſorts). | 1 
PonxrurLAcA, Purſlane. C All the forts). 
SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage, — Cotyledon 
Saxifrage, &c. | 
Spoon, Leſſer Houſe-Leek, Orpine, and 
Stone- crop. (Moſt of the ſorts). 
SEMPERVIVUM, Live-ever, or on 
Houſe-leck. All the forts). 1 
TETRAGONIA. / the ſpecies). _ 
| Yucca, Adam's Needle. CA the forts), 
Fig apo Bean-caper. (Met of 
the forts}. 224 5 : 
| As many of theſe Succulents are eſteemed 
ſingular curioſities in the vegetable creation, 
they are culuvated as ſuch in moſt of our emi- 
the 


- gardens; a general deſcripuon of 


different 


5 Ue 


| Uſſetent forts, their propagation and culture, 


may be ſeen in the proper places, under the 
heads of their reſpective eee 
They are moſtly of a very carnoſe or fleſhy 
nature, both in ſtem, leaves, &c. aboundin 
with humidity, and moſtly evergreen; — 
many of them aſſume great ſingularity in their 
general port or habit; and as to magnitude, 
ome, when they flower, obtain thirty or forty 
feet ſtature, as the agave Americana; others, 
ſuch as the ſtone- crop, &c. not above three or 
four inches. See each under its proper genus. 

Moſt of the ſorts being originally inhabi- 
tants of dry foils, or ſaxitile or rocky ſitua- 
tions, walls, tops of old buildings, and ruins, 
&c. and being naturally all very replete with 
moiſture, ſhould therefore in their culture be 
moſtly planted in light dry, lean earth, or 
dry rubbiſhy compoſt (ſee Cox posts); 
otherwiſe, on account of their great humi- 


4 


8 
* 


dity, are very apt to rot off in winter, more 


particularly the Succulent and tender 
kinds of the green-houſe and ſtove (fee 
GrEENn-Hovust and STove PLANTS) ; and 
which ſorts in particular are always to be kept 
in pots, in order to be placed among the 
plants of thoſe two conſervatory departments, 
as their nature or tem ent require, and 
managed accordingly, as hinted under the 
Culture of Green-houſe and Stove-Plants afore- 
ſaid: always kept from too copious moiſture ; 
for as they naturally abound-in juice, they 
require very little water at any ſeaſon ; but in 
winter eſpecially ſhould have it but very ſel- 
dom and ſparing; and ſome of the moſt Sue- 
culent hardly any water during all that ſea- 
ſon. 31 2271 

And as to the hardy kinds, ſuch as the com- 
mon houſe-leek, orpine, ſtone-crop, &c. (ſee 
their proper genera) will grow in the open 
air, on rock-work, dry rubbiſhy borders, tops of 
walls and low buildings; and are proper plants 
to introduce in artificial ruins and rocks, &c. 
— May alſo be planted in pots to move to any 
place occaſionally. With reſpect, however, 
to the general deſcription,” uſes, propagation, 
and culture of this tribe of plants, 'we refer to 
their reſpective genera,” where the whole is 
fully exhibited ; but as only the prinxipal cu- 
rious ſorts are here arran under one head, 
ſerves as an intimation of the nature of theſe 
kind of plants, and to aſſiſt the memory in 
recurring to the principal genera containing 
the different ſorts. | 

SUCCUS, Sap, or the Juices of Plants. 

The main vegetable / juices or fluids are 
drawn by the root from the body it adheres to, 
whether it be carth, water, or other ſubſtance; 


thence aſcends to the ſtem, branches, leaves, | 


ny UC 


flowers, and the minuteſt part of the fruQi6-. 
cation, &c. But whether the ſame Sap, fo dif- 
fuſed to the extremities of the plant, ever re- 
turns, and that there is a circulation of Sap in 
plants analogous to that of the blood in animals, 
is a queſtion, which will probably never receive 
a ſatis factory anſwer. 7 

Though many of the eminent naturaliſts 
contend for the circulation, and that the 
ſame juice deſcends again to the root, _ by 
accurate experiments it appears, that the 'Sap 
aſcends not by the bark, but by the capilla- 
ries or fibres of the wood; and the curious 
obſervation of many renders it highly proba» 
ble that the fluid which aſcends by the ſaid. 
capillary veſſels of the wood, deſcends to the 
root by the larger fibres of the inner bark that 
are moſt contiguous to the woody body. In 
ſupport of this, the ſame experiments of li- 
ture and inciſion, which evince a circula- 
tion of the blood in animals, ſucceed in the 
like manner in vegetables, particularly in ſuch 
as abound with a milky Sap; ſince if the 
ligature or bandage is Liſtened tight round 
them, the part above is found to {well very 
conſiderably, and that below. it only a little, 
whence it appears there is a juice deſcending 
from the branches: and as to the experiment 
of inciſion, it has likewiſe been obſerved, 
that upon a tranſverſe inciſion being made 
into the bark and trunk of a tree, the juice 
which is expended or flows from the wound, 
proceeds in greater quantities from the upper 
lip of the gaſh, where the ſwelling likewiſe is 
much larger than below; fo that from the re- 
ſult of ſuch experiments it is rendered ſome- 
what more than probable, that the ſap returns 
from the 1 of the branches to the 
root; thence into the earth again. But ſome 
contend, that inſtead of the ſame juices going 
and returning, there are two ſeveral juices; 
the one terreſtrial, as being imbibed from the 
ſoil, digeſted in the root, and from thence 
tranſmitted to the extremity of the plant; 
the other is ſuppoſed to be aerial, and received 
from the moiſture of the air entering in at 
the extremity of the branches, and * e of 
the leaves. So according to this concluſion, 
the aſcending and deicending juices are not 
the ſame; and indeed with reſpect to the 
aerial ſap, experiments have determined "that 
the plant derives part of its nouriſhment by 
the extreme branches, and the leaves in ge- 
neral, and that the leaves contribute greatly 
both to the abundance-and motion of the ſap; 
for it is obſervable of new-planted trees in 
particular, having many--of their branches 
lopped, they will not proſper near fo well as 


thoſe trees left entire; and if à tree when 
7D 2 high 


SUC 


found to retard the growth, both of its. ſhooi - 
ing, and that of the flowers and fruit. 
However, the fart and principal ſap of a 
plant is furnilthed by the carth entering the 
roots in ſorm of a. fine. and ſubtle water, 
which, the nearer it is to the root, the more 
it retains of its proper nature; and the far- 
ther from the root the me action it has ſuſ- 
tained, and the nearer it approaches to the 
nature of the vegetable. 

But what cour's the ſap takes aſter it is 
unbibed by the roots, is not very clear; the 
veſſels that take it up to convey it to the 
plant, are too hne to be traced, and hence it 
remains doubtful, whether it is by the bark, 
or the woody part, or the pith that the plant is 
ted 


la this the naturaliſts. differ in opinion. 
Some. contend four the bark, others for the 
wood; though in the former cate they ob- 
ſerve, that the juice raiſed from the earth by 
the capillary tubes or pores of the wood, is 
here ſuppoſed to deſcend by the larger fibres 
placed in the inmoſt part of the bark imme- 
diately over the wood; in which deſcent the 
ſap being now ſufficiently prepared adds ſome 
bt its ſuhſtance to the contiguous wood, and 
thereby gradually increaſes its bulk, ſo that 
the bark is thus alſo ſuppoſed to ſerve divers 
purpoles ; for. it not only tranſmits the nu- 
tritious juices to the plant, but likewiſe cou- 
tains certain fat oily juices to detend the flethy 
external parts jrom the injuries of the wea- 
ther. 


In ſome'caſes, even the whole plant is no | 


more than bark ; the pulp or woody part 
having been eaten or rotted out, except juſt 


the outfide ſhell, as often occur in willow, 


elm, &c. yet continue growing, and live a 


time in that ſtate. * | 
| the other hand, thoſe who contend that 
the wood conveys the principal noutithment, 
obſerve, that the whole woody body conſiſts 
entirely of flender longitudinal capillary tubes 


or fibres, running parallel to each other from 


t e root up the trunk and branches, being 
proper io receive in a fine vapour or humour, 
in the aſcent of which the fibres become 
open, and their ſubſtance increaſed. And 
thus the trunks of trees are ſaid to increaſe in 
their circumference. 

- The motion of the nutritious juices of ve- 
getables is found to be produced much like 
that of the blood in animals, by the action of 
the air, &c. for it is diſcovered that vegetables 
- coniiſt of two orders of veſſels; 1. tuch as 
te ceive ard convey the alimental juices, an- 


ew : 4 ables, and generally ſurnithed alſo with roots; 
4wering to the arteries, lactcals, veins, &c. of | and being — readily grow and be- 
come 


vo 


high-in ſap is-diveſted of in leaves, it Will be panimals ; 2. the trachea, or ir weſſels, being - 


long fige pipes or tubes poſſeſs incipally - 
| yon or ligneous body, 1 * 
| ceive and anfmir the, air, neceſſary tar pre- 
| paring and giving motion to the humours, or = 
CS. 6 | | Fre 
wine > 1 the nature of the vegetable fluids, it 
appears, that plants contain many citferent 
juices, ſuch as thoſe of the root, Rem, bark, 
&c. thoſe of the leaves, the juices of the 
flowers, ar genitals, and thoſe of the fruit, 
the preparative of the laſt of which may be 
ſaid to be nature's final Wok. 
However, the principal vegetable juices are 
generally reduced to two; the lymph or ſap ; 
and che proper juice or blood ot plants, 
1. The lymph or ſap is a funple fluid, be- 
ing without colour or ſmell, and little differ- 
ent from water; and mounts from the root to 
the ſtem, and remote parts of the plant, as be- 
fore obſerved, in its proper veſſels, which are 
longitudinal hollow fibres, almoſt in- 
conceivably fige, and always replete with 
ſap; which, however, in ſpring, is found in 
growl abundance, and then the bark is eaſily 
etached from the wobd. On the contrary, 
when the ſap-ſcaſon is paſt, the bark is found 
cloſely applied, and, as it were, glued to the 
wood ; or when a tree is in high ſap, and 
ſtripped of the leaves, the bark, iu a few days, 
will adhere as cloſely to the wood as in wine 
ter. ; 8 
2. The other principal, fluid, denominated 
the proper juice or blood of plants, and ana- 
lagous to the blood in animals, contained in 
proper veſſels, called likewiſe from their uſe 
vegetable blood, are ſtraight. longitudinal 
fibres, larger than the lymphatic. or ſap;yeſ- 
ſels, and leſs numerous, which are filled with 
the proper juice, Which is generally, com- 
pound or coloured, and. caſily diſtinguiſhed 
by ts colour, ſmell, and ſubſtance, from the 
lymph or ſap, it being either green, as in 
ome plants, white as in ſpurge, hg-tree, and 
dog's-bane, yellow, as in celandine, red as in 
dragon's blood, mucilaginous or gummy, us 
in the jujube and mallow tribe, or reſinous, 
as in the coniterous plants. So. it is from the 
variety in colour and tubſtance that the fluid 
in queſtion is called the proper juice; each 
ſpecies of plant being ſuppoſcd to contain a 
fluid peculiar to ittelf; and in this proper 
juice reſide the ſmell, taſte, and virtue of the 


plants. 


SUCKERS. 


Suckers are young offspring plants, arifin 
immediately from the roots of older — 


. hy x * 
- 9 


come proper plants, in all reſpects like the | 
mother plant that produced them, being there- 
fore, in numerous ſorts of plants and trees, 
very eligible for the work of propagation. 
80 that Suckers may be conſidered as a fort 
of vegetable ſpawn or progeny, emitted from 
the roots of certain trees, ſhrubs, and other 
plants, to propagate their reſpective ſpecies 
and yarieties; and, a very conſiderable ſhare 
of the-vegetable creation multiply excecdingly 
by this means; for numerous forts continue 
ſending up great plenty of Suckers every ſum- 
mer, each Sucker furniſhed with roots or 
fibres, and in one ſeaſon form proper plants 
for tranſplantation ; thus proving a very 
plenteous and expeditious method of propa- 
R both for numerous tree and ſhrub 

inds in particular, as well as for many her- 
baceous vegetables; which ſending up Suckers 
from the root in ſpring and ſummer, will be 
| 


fu for tranſplanting the following autumn. 

In trees and thrubs, the progagation by 
Suckers is alſo, in certain caſes, a ſure me- 
thod to continue any approved. or deſirable 


SUCEC 


poſed to ſend forth plenty of fibres for root- 
ing; obſerving like wiſe, preparatory to-plant- 
ing them, to trim the ſteins of the thrub and 
cree Suckers occaſionally, ſuch as cutting off all 
lower laterals; and if any have long, flender, 
and weak tops, or ſuch; that you intend ſhall 
aſſume a more dwarhſh or buſhy growth, 
may be ſhortened at top in proportion, to 
trom about half a foot, to one or two feet 
in length, according to their nature or ſtrength, 
and as the caſe may require: others that are 
more robuſt and ſtrong, or that you deſigu 
hall run up with taller ſtems, may have their 
tops left entire, or ſhortened hut little, as it 
thall ſeem neceſſary for the uſes intended. 

Being thus taken up and trimmed, proceed 
to plant them in rows in the nuriery; the 
weak Suckers plant ſeparately in cloſe rows ; 
alſo the ſhortened ones by themſelves, and 
the ſtronger plants likewiſe ſeparately in 
wider rows; fo that the rows may be from 
one to two feet aſunder, in proportion to the 
ſize and ſtrength of the Suckers. 

After being thus planted out in nurſery - 


ſpecies, or variety, the ſame ; remarking, how- | rows, allow them the common nurſery cul+ 


ever, of grafted and hudded trees, that Suckers 
thereof partake- only of che nature of the 
Rock; as for example, ſuch. Suckers as ariſe 
from. a. codlin flock, grafted with any. other 
ſort of apple, will continue invariably. a 
codlin, without partaking any thing of the 
nature of the gratt; the ſame being alſo ob- 
ſervable of all other grafted trees and ſhrub 
kinds; obterving, therefore, not to miſtake fo 
far in propagating by Suckers from the roots 
of gratied and budded trees, worked on dif- 
ferent ſtocks, to ſuppoſe the Suckers will pro- 
duce the ſame ſort of fruit, &c. 

But in trees, &c. that are wholly the ſame 


ſort roet and top, the Suckers thereof will | 
ode {Suckers from the root, and theſe ſuffered to 


alſo prove the ſame invariably in every m 
of growth, as certainly- as is obtained- by 
layers, cuttings, grafting, &c. 

As to [the ſeaſon for taking up or tranf- 
planting Suckers, of trees and ſhrubs, it may 
be performed almoſt any time in open wea- 
ther, from October till March, being careful 
to dig them up from the mother-plant, with 
as much root fibres as poſſible, and trim 
them ready for planting, by ſhortening long 
ſtraggling fibres, and cutting off any thick- 
knobbed part of the old root that may adhere 
to the bottom, leaving only the fibres ariſing 
from the oung ee though, it is probable 
ſome will appear with hardly any fibres; 
but as the bottom part having been under 
ground, and contiguous to the root of the 


ture of cleaning from weeds in ſummer, and 
digging the ground between the rows in win- -- 
ter, &c. and in from one to two or three 
years, they will be arrived to due ſize for 
anal tranſplantation, | 

Though ſome kinds of trees, &c. produce 
Suckers ſo ſtrong in one ſeaſon as to be tic for - 
planting at once, where they are finally to re- 
main; ſuch for example, as ſome forts of 
roſes, and numerous other flowering ſhrubs ; - 
likewiſe ſome of the ſtrong- ſhooting gooſe- 
berries, currants, raſpberries, and the like 
kinds. 

And ſometimes many of, the ſhrub kind in 
particular, having produced a quantity of 


ſtand and grow up, each 1o a large plant, the 
whole from one root forming a conſiderable 
buſh, as may often be obſerved in gooleber- 
ries, currants,” and many other {hrubs; and 
in which cafe. each ſuch buſh being taken 
wholly up at the proper ſeaſon before men- 
tioned, may be divided to the bottom into fo - 
many ſeparate plants; and as each Sucker 
will be amply. furniſhed with plenty of roots, 
and of due ſize for flowering and fruiting, - 
may plant them, if required, at once, where 
they are always to ſtand. - Nm 

But the propagation by Suckers is by ſome 
objected to in ſome particular forts of trees | 
and ſhrubs, ſuch as currants and gooſeberries, 
&c; for any general ſupply, on a ſuppotition 


main plant, they. will. naturally be much di 


"TN 


that the trees ſo raiſed, are more adapted to 


% 


— 


S uc 


run too conf 
run the round the mother plant, than 
ſuch as are raiſed by any other method : how- 


ever, it may generally be obſerved of ſuch 
trees and ſhrubs as are naturally diſpoſed to 


ſend up many Suckers, that by whatſoever 


method they are propagated, whether by feeds, 
ſuckers, layers, cuttings, &c. they common- 
ly lil continue their natural 


to mul- 
uply by Suckers in the ſame abundance. 
However, when it is 


required to have any 


ſorts produce as few Suckers as poſſible, not 


to over-run the ground, or dis figure the plants, 
it is proper both at the time of ſeparating the 
Suckers, or planting them off from the main 
plant, and at the time of their final removal 


to Suckers, and over- 1 ſorts, to have the advanta 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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1 


ge of one ſutnmer's 
advanced growth, proper for final tranſplan- 
tation; and the larger ones planted at once, 
where, they are finally to remain, in beds, 
borders, pots, &c. agreeably as the different 
ſorts are adap | | 
SUFFRUTICOSUS. 
Suffruticous, or Under-ſhrubby. 


Suffruticoſfe Plants are a ſort of li s or 


ſome what woody vegetables, that are between 


a ſhrubby 8 wy herbaceous nature, exem- 
plified in thyme, ſage, hy ſſop, winter-ſavo 
and fuch like plants. * 
SUN. eee 
The Sun is doubtleſs the firſt mover of all 
vegetable motion; for as the naturaliſts ob- 


from the nurſery, to obſerve if at the bottom | ſerve, the Sun qualifies the air, which other- 


to emit Suckers, 


part they ſhow any tendency 
hr prominent buds, ſhould 


by the a 


wiſe by its great frigidity would ſtop the 
whole courſe of nature : but by the Sun's dif- 


rub all ſuch off as cloſe as poſſible, which | fuſive power of light and heat, it exhilerates 


portionably. 

As, 3 many ſorts of trees and 
ſhrubs are ſubject to throw out Suckers, con- 
ſiderably more than may be wanted at all times 
for multiplying the reſpective ſpecies or va- 
rieties; that if permitted to remain, would 
over-run the ground, and become unſightly, 
as well as prejudice the parent plants ; they 
ſhould therefore be always cleared away an- 
nually at leaſt : but in ſuch as are not want- 
ed for propagation, it is proper to eradicate 
them conſtantly as they are produced in ſpring 
and ſummer. 

Likewiſe numerous herbaceous and ſuccu- 
lent are productive of bottom off-ſet 
Suckers from the roots by which they are pro- 
pagated, 
cording to tferent ſorts, both of the fi- 
brous, bulbous, and tubcrous-rooted tribe: as 
all off-ſers from the root, and above-ground 


will prevent the production of Suckers pro- 


bottom fide heads, of theſe Kind of plants ma 


be deemed a ſort of Suckers, and of whi 
eat numbers both of the hardy and tender 
baceous and 1 1 of plants, are 
productive, and by which many ſorts are 
mo# commonly propagated; and bh which 
occaſion they are generally proper to detach 
for planting when of one ſummer's growth, 
or two at moſt, which, in the fibrous-rooted 
kind, may be performed in autumn or ſpring ; 
and in the bulbous, and many of the tuberous- 
rooted ſorts, generally in ſummer and autumn, 

when the Kalke and leaves decay. A 1 
In flipping and planting the above off-ſet 
Suckers of the herbaceous and ſucculent kinds, 
they may be planted, the ſmaller ones in nur- 
ſery beds, pots, &c. according to the nature 


of growth, and temperature of the different 


either generally or occaſionally, ac- 
the d 


not only the race of mankind, &c. but the 
vegetable creation. 

ts genial chearful rays promotes the growth 
of all vegetables, by its influence upon the 
ſoils; warming and chearing the pores of the 
earth, when diluted and ſodden with too much 
wet, and puts the fibres of plants in motion 
for ſeeking their food; and its influential 
WE operates on the branches, leaves, and 
run, 

Plants, therefore, which in their growth 
are more or leſs expoſed to the Sun, are, for 
the moſt part, more proſperous, forwarder, 
and attain greater perfection than ſuch as 
grow in any conſiderable ſhade. * 

Likewiſe moſt fruits in a ſunny expoſure 
are conſiderably more beautiful, ſooner ripe, 
and acquire ſuperior quality in flavour, &c, 
to thoſe growing in ſhady places. 

The Sun's attractive power is very conſpi- 
cuous in the exhalation or diſpelling of the 
crude and unwholeſome vapours with which 
the earth is ſo often infeſted, which ond 
otherwiſe make it noxious, and render thc 
earth a miſerable deſert : but more particular- 
ly the Sun warms, and enriches the foil, and 
prepares the juices for being ſucked in by the 


fibres of plants. 
ground defigned to be fal- 


For this reaſon, 
low, ſhould always be turned up in rough 
ridges, to give free acceſs to the influence of 
the Sun and air. Likewiſe all compoſt heaps 
ſhould generally be prepared in ſunny ſitua- 
tions, in the full air, not in ſhady corners, 
or in ſheds, as often practiſed. a 

SWIETENIA. 8 . 

This genus furniſhes for the Stove one 
principal ſpecies, a tree of ſingular excellence 


for its wood, employed for innumerable do- 
meſtic 


STN 


meſtic uſes in houſehold furniture, 8c. is a 
native of South America and the Weſt Indies, 
where the tree attains a vaſt magnitude; but 
being a tender exotic in this country, only a 
plant or two is retained in ſome curious ſtove 
collections for variety, in which it is but of 
moderate growth, adorned with pinnated leaves, 
and pentapetalous flowers. 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

\ Charafers.)] CALYx, a ſmall monophyl- 
lous, quinquefid cup. CoRoLLA, five ovate, 
obtuſe, concave, ſpreading petals, with a cy- 
Hlndric neftarium of one leaf, cut at the mouth 
into ten parts. STAMINA, ten very ſmall 


filaments, inſerted in the nectarium with ob- 


long erect antherze. PiSTILLUM, an ovate 
germen, erect awl ſhaped ſtyle, crowned with 
_ a plane capitated ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, a 
large, ovate, woody capſule of five cells, con- 
taining many oblong compreſſed imbricated 
ſeeds, with Ae wings. f 

We know but of one ſpecies, viz. 

SWIETENIA /Mahagont. 

Maſiogany Tree.) Riles with a woody trunk 
many feet high, with branches garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of ſix or eight pair of 
folioles on ſhort foor-ſtalks; the flowers come 
out from the tides of the branches, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by woody capſules opening in five cells at 
their baſe, containing imbricated winged feeds. 

The - propagation of this tree is by feeds 

rocured from abroad, which ſhould be ſown 
in ſmall pots of light earth and plunged in a 


hot-bed, and when the plants are come up 


about two or three inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully taken up and tranſplanted into 
other pots and plunged in the bark-bed, ſhad- 
ing them until they are freſh rooted, and at- 
terwards managed as other ſtove plants of the 
like nature. | 

As this valuable tree cannot be cultivated in 
this country for economical purpoſes, only a 
plant or two, as above, in our ſtoves tor cu- 


rioſity: great quantities of this wood in vaſtly | a 


2 blocks are imported from the Weſt In- 
es, &c. | 
SY MPHY TUM, 3 
This genus of plants conſiſts of hardy her- 
baceous perennials, for variety in gardens and 
medicinal purpoſes, having long flethy roots 
ſending up annual ſtalks from half a yard to 
two or three feet high, adorned with oval and 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and terminated by mono- 
petalous beil-ſhaped flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynta. 

Charatters.] CALYx is upright, pentago- 
nal, five-parted at the brim, and permanent. 


CoRoOLLA is one bell-ſhaped petal, with a 


| 


| 
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very ſhort tube, a tubular ventricoſe limb; 
divided at the brim into fave obtuſe reflexed 
ſe ts, having the chaps or opening armed 
with five ſubulate rays connected in a cone. 
STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped filaments, placed 
alternately with the rays of the chaps of the 
corolla, and erect, acute antheræ. PrsTiL< 
LUM, four germina, ſupporting a filiform 
ſtyle, crowned with a fimple ſtigma. PRRI· 
CARPIUM, none; faur gibbous, acute pointed 
ſeeds lodged in the permanent calyx. | 

There are three principal ſpecies, one is an 
inhabitant of England, the other two are of 
foreign growth, and are all hardy plants. 

The ſpecies are, 

I. SYMPHYTUM officinale. 

Common officinal Comfrey.] Hath long, thick, 
fleſhy, deeply-ſtriking roots, black without 
and white within ; crowned with large, oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, rough leaves; upright, thick, 
branchy, rough ſtalks, two or three feet high, 
garniſhed wich decurrent leaves, and termi- 
nated at top by bunches of drooping flowers, 
of different colours in the varieties, appearing 
in June and July. | | 

Varieties are,] Common white flowered — 
purple-flowered —- blue-flowered —- yellow- 
flowered—red-flowered : but the white and 
purple are the moſt common. 2 

It grows wild in England, eſpecially the 
white- flowered fort, by Gich fides, and other 
humid ſhady fituations ; but is ſometimes kept 
gardens for variety and medical uſes, the 


| root being the uſeful part. 


2. SYMPHYTUM tuberoſum. © 

Tuberoſe-rovted German Comfrey.] Hath a 
root compoſed of many thick fleſhy tubers, 
ſending up inclinated rough hairy ſtalks a foot 
and a Ralf high ; long, narrow, acute-pointed, 


rough, hairy leaves, alternate below, and op- 


polite at top; and the ſtalks terminated by 

bunches of pale-yellow flowers, in June and 

fe naturally in Germany, France, 
nd Spain. | | 


3. SYMPHYTUM orzentale. 

Oriental Comfrey.] Hach a thick fleſhy root; 
upright rough ſtalks, halt a yard or two feet 
high; oval rough leaves, on thort hairy foot- 
(talks, and the ſtems terminated by drooping 
bunches of blue flowers, in March and April. 
It grows by river ſides in the Eaſt, near Con- 
ſtantinople. ö 

All theſe three ſpecies are of the herbaceous 
tribe, and perennial in root, but annual in 
leaf and ſtalk, Which riſe in ſpring, and pro- 
duce flowers and ſeed the ſame yeur; the firſt 
and ſecond fort in particular ripen plenty of 
ſeed; the other not always in perfection in 

| | England : 


S IR 
Edeland: and ſoon after the ſeed is ripe; the 
ſta 


decay. | : 
As to their merit as garden plants, they 
may be employed in large herbaceous collec- 
tions, to increaſe the variety in the pleaſure- 
ground ; and the fitſt fort in particular. Sy M- 
- PRYTUM officinie may alſo be introduced 
in gardens as an officinal-plant in medicine: 
all the three forts are aq eas and wall 
| per in any common foil expoſure ; 
t delight moſt in ſhady moiſt places; plant- 
ing thoſe deſigned for variety thinly, iu aſſem- 
blage with other hardy perennials, and thoſe 
intended for medical utes plant in beds or bor- 
ders together, in rows, two feet aſunder. 
| . Method of Propagation, Wc. 
Their propagation is eliected by ſeed, and 
by. parting che roots. 
By Seed. —Sow it in ſpring in a bed or bor- 
der of common earth, and rake it in: they 
will ſoon come up plentitully, and in autumn 
the plams will be fit to tranſplant where want- 
ed, in the manner above 1 * | 
parting the Roots. This ma effect- 
ed As — ab and abundance 1 autumn, 
or early ſpring. -Almoſt every bit of the root 
will grow, ng them either in nurſery 
beds, or at once where they are to remain; 
and will ſoan multiply into large plants. 
Io noted deciduous flowering ſhrubs are 
compriſed in this genus, each comprehending 
ſeveral elegant varieties; growing twelve or 
fifteen feet high, in the firſt ſpecies, the other 
but five or fix feet, of more flender, ſhrubby 
growth ; adorned with oval heart-thaped and 
ſ{pear-ſhaped ſimple leaves, and large bunches 
of ſmall, monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, odori- 
ferous flowers, of a very ornamental appear- 
ance. 
Claſs and order, Diandria Monagynia. 
_ Charatters.] CALvx is ſmall, monophyl- 
jous, tubulated, four-parted at the brim, and 
rmanent. CoRoLLA is monopctalous, fun- 
nel-ſhaped, with a long cylindrical tube, divi- 
ded above into four narrow revolute ſeg- 
ments. STAMINA, two very ſhort filaments, 
with ſmall amtherz. P1STILLUM, an oblon 
ermen, fleader, thread-hke ſtyle, and a thic 
id ſtigma. PexIcarPIUM, an oblong, ; 
. compreficd, acuminated, bivalvous, bilocular 


| flowering protuſely 


. capſule, having a ſingle ſeed in each loculi, 
being oblong, acuminated, and with a mem- 
branaccous border. 

There are only two ſpecies, which, and 
their varieties, are fine ornamental furniture 
for the ſhrubbery compartments. Are fu 
poſed to be natives of Perſia, but have been 


— 


p- and eaſy of culture, they highly merit admit- 


YR 


long in the Englith gardens as eminem flower 
ing ſhrubs. | 3 N 
he ſpecies are, 

1. SYRINGA vulgaris. 

Common Lilac.] \Rifes with an 
ſhrubby ſtem, ſoon dividing 
es, ows fifteen or tw feet high ; 

rniſhed with oval-cordated, or-heart-ſhaped 
eaves, placed oppoſite; and the flowers pro · 
duced at the. ends of the young ſhoots, in 
large, erect, conical bunches, of different co- 
lours in the varieties, appearing in May. 

Farietirs are,] 'White-flowered — blue- 
flowered—purple-flowered, or Scotch Lilac, 
—bloached-leaved. _ 

This ſpecies and varieties have been long 
reſidenis of our as elegant floweri 
ſhrubs, to decorate the wilderneſs and ſhrub- 
bery clumps ; are all ſo very hardy as to 

w-almoſt any where without trouble, ex- 

ibiting a very ornamental once, in the 

great proſuſion of their flowers, which alſo 
unparts a very a te odour, 

SYRINGA per/ica. 

Perfian Lilac.) Riſes with a flender 
ſhrubby ſtem, dividing into long, flender, 
flexible, browniſh branches, wing five or 
bx feet high, adorned with narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, entire leaves, placed oppoſite; and 
the young ſhoots, terminated by long panicu- 
lated bunches of blueiſh, and other coloured 
flowers in the varieties; appearing the end of 
May, and beginning of June. ; 

Parieties are,] 888 purple - flowered, 
—whie-flowered—blue-flowered—laciniated, 
or cut-leaved Perſian Lilac, having the leaves 
deeply cut into ſeveral ents. All of 
hich varieties of this ſpecies, are moſt de- 
ighttul flowering-ſhrubs, and their flowers 
have an agreeable fragrance. 

Both theſe ſpecies of Lilac, and their va rie- 
ties, are very hardy ſhrubs, of the deciduous 
tribe; and although originally inhabitants of 
Perira, grow freely in the open ground in any 
expoſure, and refitt the ſevereſt * having 
heen many years in the Engliſh gardens as 
orvamental flowering ſhrubs; all the forts 
and ornamentally early 
in ſummer, cach panicle of flowers being 
large and conſpicuous, compoſed of numer- 
ous florets, or ſeparate flowers, continuing 
near three weeks in beauty, and are ſucceed- 
ed in the firſt ſpecies, and its varieties, by 
plenty of ſeed ; but the ſecond ſort rarely ripen 
any in England. | 

As therefore theſe fine ſhrubs are hardy, 


| opright 
into many branch- 


tance into every pleaſuſe ground, large or 
imall, 


.* vYT 


Tindll, being excellently adapted bech to em- 


tbelliſh che premiſes, and increaſe the variety; 
and for which occaſion they will ſucceed in 
any common ſoil and ſituation, in ſhrub- 
beries, borders, & c. proper to aſſemble with 
other hardy flowering-ſhrubs.; and the com- 
mon Lilac alſo to plant ſeparately in any par- 
ticular compartment to run up in full growth, 
both for flowering conſpicuouſly ornamental, 
and oecaftonally to afford ſhade vin ſummer,” 
near arbours, &c. and both of which may be 
obtained at the nurſeries, in proper growth for 
_ Hewering, the firſt year of their — 

They may be tranſplanted almoſt any time 
in open weather from October to March, in 
any common ſoil and ſituation, and from a 
few plants of each ſort they will ſoon abun- 
.dantly increaſe, the ſtock ſuckers, &c. 
and as to culture, obſerve of the Syringa vul- 
garis, or common Lilac in particular, that 
as it generally throws out numerous ſuckers 
annually, ſhould be taken off — 4 
ly, otherwiſe they will ſoon over - run the 


ground. near them, and run up in a confuſed 
9 — round the mother plant. | 
Method f Propag 


ation. 


The propagation of both the ſpecies, and} and in ſpring 
their varieties, is moſt eaſily effected by ſuck - ſet out in nurſery-rows two 


ers and layers; alſo by ſeed. But the firſt ſort, 
in particular, throws aut numerous ſuckers, and 


produces alſo plenty of :ripe feed for ſowing. + 
| 


SYR 


By 'Suckers,—Numerous fuckers riſe an- 
nually from the roots, though rally more 
abundantly from the firſt than ſecond ſpecies; 
and by which all the ſorts may'be moſt rea- 
dily propagated; taking them up any time 
from autumn till ſpring in open weather, with 
roots to each, and plant them in nurſery-rows 
two feet aſunder, to remain for a year or two, 
or till wanted for final tranſplantation.—See 
SUCKERS. 

By Layers.—Layers of all the forts will 
readily grow, and 0e proper rooted plants 
in one year; chuſing the young pliable ſhoots 
in autumn, and lay chem in the common 
way; they will be well rooted by autumn 
following, and ready for planting off in nur- 
ſery- rows; as directed for the "5a, 22g 

y Seed. The firſt ſpecies, and varieties, 
ripen plenty of ſeed annually in autumn; and 
by which all the varieties may be raiſed, all of 
which ate generally tolerably- permanent, in 
retaining their difference from ſeed ; which 
ſhouldbe ſown in October or November, or in 
the ſpring, in a bed of common earth, either 
broad-caſt or in drills, and covered half an 
inch deep: they will come up. in the ſpring.; 
the ſeedling plants may be 

fret aſunder, and 
one diſtant in the row:, to have two or three 
years growth, When hey will be fit for the 
ſhrubberx. 


* 
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TR 4 genus of} 


plants, furniſhing two woody exotics, for 
the ſtove, and two hardy pereanials for the 
pleaſure-ground, 


* 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Menagynias. 
_  Charatters.] CALYX, a ſmall pointed, con- 
nivent, five-parted cup. CoRoLLA, mono- 
petalous and funnel-ſhaped, the tube long and 
cylindric, the border plain, and divided into 
five oblique blunt ſegments, with five bifid 
glandular nectarium. STAMINA, five very 


mall filaments, topped with connivent antheræ. 


P18TILLUM, two germens ; ſtyle awl-ſhaped, 


1 


TAB 


crowned with an oblong headed ſtigma. p- 
RICARPIUM, two pointed, bellied follicules 
reflexed horizontally, with two cells, contata- 


| ing a number of rugoſe, obtuſe, oval-oblong 


ſeeds, immerſed in a pulp. 
There are eleven ſpecies belonging te this 
genus: thoſe for our purpoſe are, 1 
I. TABERNR MONTANA citr:folis. . 
Citren-leated Taberneme.] Riſes with an 
upright woody ſtem, ſending aut ſeveral erect 
branches, garniſhed with thick, oval, oppoſite 
leaves; the flowers, which are ſweet ſcented, 
and of a bright yellow, come out from the 
. wings 


TAG TAG 
1 
wings of the ſtalks in glomerated umbels, and | of which only are common to England, each 
are ſucceeded by two ſwelling fruits filled comprehending many varieties ; all of them 


with ſeeds, lying imbricated. tender annuals, and generally require the aid of 
2. TARERNEMONTANA * hot · beds, or ſhelter of gla ſſes, &c. to raiſe and 
Laurel-leaved Tuabernæmo.] Riſes with af forward them at firſt, planting them out af- 


woody ſtem, ſending out many branches to- | terwards in the open ground to grow to per- 
ward the top, — Fit with blunt, oval, op- | fection; which they attain in July and Au- 
poſite leaves, about five inches long, and two — producing a great profuſion of flowers, 
and a half broad, ſtanding on thort foot- ſingles and doubles ; but the latter are 
ſtalks ; the flowers terminate the branches in | conſiderably the moſt ornamental, they grow- 
roundith bunches ; they are white and of an | ing large, and full to the very centre, appearing 
eeable odour. both conſpicuous and ornamental, for two or 
Both theſe plants are tender, and require | three months in autumn, having different. pro- 
the affiſtance of a ſtove, and may be propa- |perties in the reſpeCtive varieties, in reſpect 
gated by ſeeds or cuttings. By ſeeds ſown | to plenitude, colour, and vatiegations; but 
Carly on a hot-bed, and, when come up, tranſ- | have moſtly a very diſagreeable odour. 
anted into pots of light earth, and-plunged | The ſpecies are, 
in the bark-bed, ſhading and refreſhing them] 1. TAGETEs erefa. 


with water. Upright Mexican Ta etes, commonly called 
The Herbaceous Sorts are, African Marigotd.} Riſes with an ereQ, 
3. TABERKNEMONTANA Amfonia. firm, ſingle ſtem, branching erectly all around 


Alternate-leaved Tabernamo.) With oval-| near a yard high; having large pinnated, 
lanceolate leaves, and a very ſmooth herbace- 8 leaves, of many pair of narrow 
ous ſtalk. | lobes ; and all the branches terminated by large, 

4. TABERNE MONTANA anguſtifolia. erect, compound, yellow flowers, one on each 

Narrow-leaved Tabernems.] With linear | peduncle, exhibiting different properties in the 
ſcattered leaves, and an herbaceous piloſe | varieties. 
ſtalk. '| Farieties are,] Lemon-coloured, or pale 

The two laſt ſpecies are hardy and peren- | yellow-flowered African——Deep yellow- 
nial, the flowers are white and terminate the | flowered Orange-coloured —— $weet- 
ſtalks, and are propagated by off-ſets from the | ſcented Dwarf, &c. All of which 
roots in ſpring or autumn. varieties furniſh both ſingle and double flow- 

TAGETES, African and French Mari- ers; the doubles being large, full, and ſwell- 
gold. ing, rendered ſo by differen tmodes of imple- 

This genus is compoſed of noted herbace- | tion, ſuch as—Radiated doubles, rendered 
dus tender annuals, of the flowery tribe, for | double by the impletion or multiplication of 
adorning the pleaſure · ground, in ſummer ; they the plane florets of the radius.—Diſcous 
ring with large branchy ſtems, and full heads, | doubles, rendered full by the elongation and 
two or three feet high, ornamented with | leſs profound diviſion of the hollow florets in 
pinnated leaves, and all the ſtems and branch- |the diſk—Fiſtulous, or quilled doubles, having 

es crowned with large, compound, radiated all the florets appearing fiſtulous or hollow 
flowers. | like a : LY vo doubles, having all the 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Sus | florets plane or flat—Wayed doubles, having 


ud. all the florets waved—Common ſingle flower- 
Charafers.] CALvx is fimple, mono- |cred, having plane florets in the radius, and nu- 
| apes pentagonous, and quinquedented. [merous ſmall tubular florets in the diſk. 
OROLLA is compound and radiated, con-] All thele varieties 1 e of the Ta- 
ſiſting of numerous tubular, i her- | getes eretta, they rife with erect, firm ſtalks 
maphrodite florets in the diſk, and . merge and branches, as in the ſpecific deſcription; 
female florets in the radius, or circumference. | producing numerous flowers in lar ſuc- 
STAMINA, in the hermaphrodite florets, | cefhon, from June or July until ober, fuc- 
five very ſhort filaments, with cylindric an- | ceeded by abundance of feed in autumn. 
therz.  P1$TILLUM, an oblong germen, | 2. TAGETEs patula. 
filiform ſtyle, having a bifid reflexed ſtigma. | Spreading Mexican Tagetes, commonly called 
PERICARPIUM, none; each floret ſucceeded | French Marigold.) Rites with ſubdivided 3 
by a ſingle linear compreſſed ſeed, crowned by | ſpreading ſtalks and branches, two feet high; - 
five acuminated, ere, unequal ariſtæ. large pinnated F ha: leaves ; and at the 1 
There are but three — Tagetes, two | ſides and ends of the branches ä 9 5 1 
3 1 N rately 


* 


| 


| what tender quality here; but have been long 


| ets, in the ray or radius, multiplying inward, 
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derately large, compound, radiated flowers, 
yellow, crimſon, and ' variegated, in the dif- 
ferent varieties. F | 
- Varieties are, ] Pale yellow-flowered—Deep 
avs para rene yellow-flowered— 
-rimſon-coloured, velvety Variegated crim- 
ſon and yellow, conſiſting of many beautiful 
variegations in different varieties—Striped, 
crimſon, and yellow—And of each of which 
colours there are Single-flowered—Double- 
flowered—Large-flowered—Small-flowered— 
Sweet-ſcented, and dwarf French Marigold— 
All of which riſe with ſubdivided ſtalks, of 
very branchy ſpreading growth, producin 
a great profuſion of flowers from the ſides hy 
ends of the branches, in ſucceſſion, from June 
or July, until November; but the double, 
the variegated, and the ſtriped ſorts, are the 
moſt beautiful ; likewiſe ſome of the variega- 
ted and ſtriped ſingles are remarkably elegant 
in their variegations, and richneſs of colours; 
all the ſorts producing great plenty of ripe ſeed 
in autumn. | F 
Both theſe ſpecies of Tagetes, and all their 
numerous varieties, are herbaceous annuals, 
riſing from ſeed in ſpring, obtain full growth 
in July, flower and r er ſeed in autumn, 
and wholly periſh, root and top, in October 
or 5 ˖[̈ł„U | 
They being natives originally of foreign 
warm countries, are conſequently of ſome- 


reſidents of the European gardens, as orna- 
mental flowery plants; raiſing them annually 
from ſeed in ſpring, generally in a hot-bed; 
thence planted into the full ground, &c. in 
May or June, where they flouriſh in great 
perfection, till killed by the froſt. 

Ihe flowers of both the ſpecies and reſpec- 
tive varieties are large, and very conſpicuous; 
but thoſe of the firſt ſpecies, Tagetes erecta, 
are much the largeſt; and in all the forts they 
are univerſally compound and. radiated, each 
flower being compoſed of numerous ſmaller 
ones, all within one general calyx or cup; 
which in their common {ſingle ſtate, the mid- 
dle or-diſk conſiſts of many ſmall tubular her- 
maphrodite florets, and of many plain or flat- 
tongue-ſhaped female florets, forming the cir- 
cumference or radius: but in their multiplied 
ſtate, they are rendered double by different 
impletions ; ſometimes by the tubular florets of 
the diſk being enlarged, lengthened, and leſs 
divided at the brim ; and ſometimes the imple- 
tion is effected by an increaſe of the flat flo- 


and fill the diſk, to the total excluſion of the 
tubular florets; and in ſome varieties the im- 


ſeed ſown - annually 


being planted any where in the full 


pletion - conſiſts wholly of plain florets; in 


2 


— 
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| others, they become wholly fiſtular or quilled, 


as often obtain in ſome varieties of the firſt 
ſpecies Tagetes eres. e 
The — varieties of each of theſe two 
ſpecies, although apt to vary in their colours, 
doubleneſs, ad other peculiarities, will, with 
particular care in ſaving the ſeed of each re- 
ſpective ſort, from the very fineſt full flowers 
and beſt colours, remain tolerably 1 
and moſtly produce the like kind of flowers in 
return. 5 - a > ta 
All the forts, conſidered as ornamental 
plants, are eligible furniture for decorating - 
the borders, and other conſpicuous compart- 
ments of the pleaſure-ground; alſo to plant 
in pots for moving occaſionally, to adorn any 
particular compartment,” in aflemblage with 
other potted annuals : they will all grow free- 
ly in any common ſoil of a garden, and in an 
open expoſure ; and exhibit a very conſpicu- 
ous autumnal bloom, in 1 ſucceſſion; and 
being properly diſpoſed in afſembla e, will af- 
fect a very ornamental variety in the diverſity 
of the various forms and colourings of the 
flowers, in the different varieties. | 
They therefore being all of the annual tribe, 
as we already obſerved, that being raifed from 
in the ſpring, about 
March or April, in a hot-bed, or warm bor- 
der, &c. as hereafter directed, they will ar- 
rive to a proper ſize for planting out towards 
the middle or latter end of May, or beginning 
of June, when the weather will have become 
ſettled or temperate enough to admit of their 
ound, 
finally to remain to produce flowers and feed. 
They are all of very free growth, eſpecially 


1 c 


after being planted out finally in the full. 


ground, where they require: but very little 
culture. | 

The firſt ſpecies in particular, and varieties, 
as they always grow firmly erect, both in ſtem 
and branches, uire but very little trouble 
after their final tranſplantation. a 

But che ſecond ſort, Tagetes patula, divides 
and ſpreads out widely near the 3 in a 
rambling manner; it requires to be trimmed 
up at bottom to a ſingle ſtem, and its branches 
alſo trimmed occaſionally, to preſerve the 
head ſomewhat regular, and within, due 


bounds. 

Methad of Propagation. | 
As to the method of propagation, they are. . 
raiſed only from ſeed ſown every ſpring in 
March or April, either in a hot-bed, to raiſe 
the plants to more early perfection, or in a 
warm border, about the middle or latter end 

of April, for a later bloom. 
By a Hot-bed.—Towards the middle or lat- 
7 E. 2 ter 


* 
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der end oſ March, or beginning of April; you [different ſorts ſo as to effect diverſitgg wates- 
way ſow ſome ſeed of each fort in any mode- [ing them directly, and at times till freflp 
rate hot-bed either alone, or with other an» | rooted, | 
nuals of ſimilar temperament,. ſuch as China | Or, if intended to plant the whole imme-- 
aſter, common balſamine, marvel of Peru, fdiately. out from the ſeed-bed into the borders, 
chryſanthemum, &c. See Ax NAH PLANTS. |&c. hnally: to remain, as often practiſed to 
Having therefore a hot-bed ready, and ſhel- [ſave time and trouble; and that if you would” 
tered with a frame and lights, or with hand- cultivate only the fineſt forts, may plant two 
glaſſes, &c. or in defauk of either, arched|or three plants nearly cloſe together in patches, 
aver with hoops, to be covered with-mats on | about the borders, the aforementioned diſtance, - 
nights, which. will ſucceed tolerably, if not ſ vor in pots, &. and as ſoon as 7 their 
ſown befote the beginning of April, obſerv- I flowers large enough to judge of their proper- 
ing, in either method, the hot-bed being pro- ties, may clear away. the worſt, and leave 
perly earthed at top, five or fix inches deep ; only one of the beft ſorts in each patch, or 
then ſow the ſeed of each ſpecies and reſpec-¶ pot. ; 
tive variety ſeparate, either in ſhallow drills 7. Likewiſe, when intended to plant any in 
a quarter of an inch deep, or on the ſurface, | pots, to adorn fore courts, &c. always ſelect 
and covered with light mould that depth; or the very beſt doubles of the fineſt colours, 
may be ſown in pots, and plunged in the hot- {from among thoſe which have been previouſ- 
bed. y pricked out in nurſery-beds, and remained 
They will ſoon come up, giving occaſional [to ſhow bloom, . tranſplanting them with balls 
waterings, and admit a large portion of free] of earth into the pots, giving plenty of wa- 
air to ſtrengthen the plants as they advance z ter, and place them in a ſhady border, &c. till 
which when about three or four inches high, | they have taken good root; then remove the 
prick a quantity of the beſt upon another mo- | pots of plants where. wanted. 
derate hot-bed four or five inches aſunder, to] Raiſing them in the open ground. In de- 
have about three weeks growth or more to] fault of hot-beds, &c. may raiſe all the varieties 
torward them as much as poſſible; — of theſe plants in the full ground, but the ſeed 
them with proper waterings, giving likewiſe] muſt not be ſown before April, when, if con 
occaſional ſhade from the tun till rooted, and | venient to cover with mats, or glaſſes, &c. of 
plenty of free air daily; another parcel of the | nights and cold weather, may ſow in the be- 
fame ſeedlings may; about the beginning or | ginning of that month: otherwiſe not gene- 
towards the middle of May, when the weather | rally till towards the middle: chufing ſome 
is ſettled tolerably warm, be planted out 1ato | warm rich border, fow the ſeed either in 
the full ground, taking opportunity of ſhowery | ſhallow drills near half an inch deep, or all. 
weather ; and plant them either at once where over the: ſurface, and covered thinly with. 
they are to remain, or in nurſery- beds, in | earth, or raked in evenly ; obſerving, that if 
rows half a foot at leaſt aſunder; being care- the place is defended with any ſpare hand- 
ful to give water directly, repeating it occa- | glafſes, or frames and lights, or even with 
tionally in dry weather, together with occa- 1 for the ſupport of mats, it will be 
fional ſhade, where convenient, in ſunny of much advantage in affording ſhelter in cold 
days, till the plants are well rooted afreſh. I nights; however, this ſowing often ſucceeds 
And when thoſe thus- pricked out both in the | tolerably well without any covering, though 
hot-bed, and in the nurſery- beds in the open ſ probably not come ſo forward as thoſe that 
ground, have had three or four weeks growth, | have occaſional ſhelter. 
or till from fix or eight to ten 07twelve-inch-| When the plants thus raiſed are from about 
es high, they may be tranſplanted with balls three to five or ſix inches high, as formerly 
of earch, without hardly any check by their | noticed-in the hot- bed culture, they ſhould be 
removal; or ſome. in the nurſery- bed, in the {planted out either finally into the borders, or, 
full ground, may be permitted to ſtand till {it ſmall, planted in nurſery-beds for a little 
they ſhow bloom ſufficient to diſcover which [:ime; then tranſplanted where they are to re- 
are double and which tingle-flowered, and | main, as before directed. 
then chuſing only the beſt torts accordingly, | As to future culture of all theſe plants, 
removing with .a ball of earth about jafter being finally planted out, give occaſional 
their roots as aforeſard,, into the borders and} waterings tho firſt week or fortnight till they 
pots, or other places intended: as ot | have taken root, as beſore advided ; and after 
the hole, in diſpoſing them in the borders, | being advanced in growth, place ſome ſtakes 
to plant them at from five at leaſt to ten feet | where needful to the ſtrongeſt large-headed 
diſtauce from one another, and diſttibute the plants, one ſtake to each; likewiſe * | 
| ' 1 | ov”. 
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Tow ſtrageling branches near the bottom; and 
tony ramblers of the top or head juſt to pre- 


ſerve a little regularity, more particularly in 
the Tagetes patula, which is apt to ramble con- 
fiderably. - | *£ th; 

Thoſe planted in pots wilt require conſtant 
watering, three times a week at leaſt, or even 
every morning or evening in very dry hot 
weather. | | ; | 
| Saving Seed of all the Sort. 

As to ſaving the feed of theſe plants, they 
ripen abundance in Septe nber; but it ſhould | 
be collected only from the fineſt double 
flowers, to preſerve the reſpective varieties 
in as true perfection as poſſible, which, with- 
out this precaution, are apt to degenerate con- 
ſiderably; therefore gather only the prime 
large heads of ſeed; which; after being ſpread 
to dry properly, may either be beat or rubbed 
out, or retained in the heads; putting the 
whole up in bags or boxes till ſpring, for 


ſowing. e ee 
Always ſave freſh. ſeeds e year ; for 


thoſe more than one year old y grow. 
TAMARINDUS. | 

Tamarind tree. * 
It is a large elegant tree of Indian growth, 


adorned with fine pinnated leaves; and bunches 
of tripetalous flowers; and is retained here in 
our ſtoves for variety. | b 
Claſs and order, Triandria Monogynia. 
. _ Chara#ers.] CAaLyx, four plane, oval, acute 
leaves, coloured and deciduous. CoRoLLA, 
three oval, plicated, equal, rifing, ſpreading 
petals, the length of the calyx, with room for 
a fourth and loweſt petal, &c. STAMINA, 
three awl-ſhaped, riſing filaments in the ſinus of 
the calyx, arched towards the corolla, and with 
oval incumbent antherz. ' PisTILLUM, an 
oblong, pedicillated germen, awl-thaped, rifing 
ſtyle, and thickiſh ſigma. PERiCARPIOM,-a 
long, compreſſed, . unilocular pod, having a 
double bark, and contains generally three an- 
gular ſeeds. 
There is but one ſpecies, via 
TAMARINDVUS imdicas. | | 
Indian Tamarind tree] Riſes with a large 


trunk, dividing into a very branchy ron, 
covered 


head, growing fifty or ſixty feet high 


with a brown bark ; long abruptly-pinnated 
leaves of ſixteen or eighteen pair of oval lobes, : 


not. terminated by an odd one; and at the 
axillas of the leaves looſe bunches of reddith | 
flowers, ſucceeded by ſced-pods full of an acid 
pulp, ſurroundiag the ſeeds ; but do not ripen 
in England. TI FEY 
The ſeed- pods of this tree are the tamarinds 
uſed in medicine, being of a pulpy acid nature, 
excellent to quench-thivit, and allay heat; and 


ö 
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are imported hither from the Weſt and, Eaſt 


Indies, pretervedin ſugar. Inq 25 
T his tree is a native of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, alſo of Ægypt and Arabia; and from 
which countries it was: firſt introduced into 
the European gartlens for variety; where it 
requires the conſtant protection of a ſtove all- 
the year; fo-mult be kept always in pots, and- 
continued conſtantly in that department, and? 
managed as the other woody exotics of the 
ſtove collection. | | | 

It is propagated by ſeeds obtained from 
abroad, which ſow in ſpring, in pots of light 
earth, and plunged in a hot-bed or bark- 
in the ſtove, &c. where they will readily come 
up; and when the ſeedlings are three or four 
inches high, prick them out in-ſeparate ſmall 
pots, giving water, and plunge them again in 
the hot- bed, repeating the waterings, and give 


occaſionab ſhade from the ſun till freſh rooted: 


and as the plants advance in growth, ſhift 


them into larger pots, and kcep them always 


in the bark-ſtove. 
TAMARIX. 
Tamariſk- tree. ö 
Conſiſts of two hardy deciduous tree and 
ſhrub kinds, for variety in the ſhrubbery com- 
partments, garniſhed with narrow, finely-di- 
vided leaves, and numerous ſmall pentapeta- 


lous flowers in looſe ſpikes at the ends of che 


branches. | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynie. 

Charafers.] CALY% is obtuſe, divided into 
five obtuſe, erect ſegments, and permanent. 
CoRoLLA, five oval, concave, ſpreading 
petals. STAMINA,-five or ten capillary fila 
ments, having roundiſh- antheræ. PIsST1L- 
Lux, an acuminated germen, no ſtyle, but 
three oblong feathery revolute ſtigmas. PR- 
KICARPIUM, an: oblong. acuminated trique- 
trous, trivalved, unilocular capiule, having nu- 
merous {mall downy ſeeds. 

There are only two ſpecies in our gardens, 


| the one ſomewhat. of the tree kind, the other a 
ſhrub, both deciduous hardy exotics, and re- 
| markable for one producing pentandrous, and. 


the other decandrous flowers; and both of 
which are very ornamental. 

The ſpecies are, 

. TAMARIX gallica. : | 

French Tamariſe.] Grows fourteen or fix- 
teen feet high, with {lender ſpreading irregular 
branches, covered with reddith and brown 
bark; narrow, finely-divided: leaves, having 
the indentures imbricated, or lie over one 


another like ſcales of fich; and numerous 


ſmall, pale red, pentandrous flowers in looſe. 


ſpikes at the ends of the branches- 


a2. TAMARIX germanica. | 
German? 
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©. German Tamariſk.] Grows eight or ten feet 
high, branching erectly, co with a yel- 
Jowiſh bark ; ſmall, divided, ſcaly, light-green 
leaves; and numerous, larger decandrous 
flowers in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the 
branches. 

Both theſe ſpecies of Tamarix begin flower- 
ing in July, and as- they are produced nu- 
merouſly towards the ends of all the branches 
in- large looſe ſpikes, they appear __ con- 
ſpicuous and ornamental; for though the 
flowers are ſeparately ſmall, they are very 
numerous, and cloſely placed in each ſpike ; 
and which in the firſt ſpecies have each but 
five ſtamina, /pentandria), and in the ſecond 
ſpecies ten ſtamina, {decandria), each flower 
ſucceeded by oblong three-cornered capſules, 


full of downy ſeed, rarely ripening in Eng- 
land. 


Theſe ſhrubs are proper ornaments for de- 
corating the ſhrubbery, and all hardy decidu- 
ous plantations; as they exhibit a very con- 
ſpicuous variety, both in their beautitul fo- 
lage, and fine ſpikes of flowers. 

will ſucceed in almoſt any ſoil and 
fituation; and may be had at the public 
nurſeries; and being in poſſeſſion of a few, 
may ſoon encreaſe them plenteouſly as be- 


low. 
= Method of Propagation. 

They are propagated molt readily by cut- 
tings; alſo occationally by layers; though they 
generally grow * treely by cuttings. 

By Cuttings.— They will readily grow by 
cuttings of the young ſhoots; and the proper 
ſeaſon for planting them is either in autumn, 
any time in October or November; or in the 
ſpring, in February or March, in open weather; 
chuſing therefore a quantity of cuttings, young 
ſhoots of the year, and plant them in a thady 
border, or any moiſt nd, in rows a foot 
aſunder, they will be well rooted by the ſol- 
lowing autumn; when, if neceſſary, they may 
be tranſplanted in wider rows, and in two or 
three years they will be ready for the ſhrub. 


= Layers. The young ſhoots are the pro- 
per parts to lay, and the autumn or early part 


of winter is the ſeaſon for laying them; 


which perform by flit-laying; and let them 
remain 'a year; then examine them, and 
plant off ſuch as are rooted in nurſery rows 
till wanted. 

They may alſo be raiſed from ſeed ſown 
m'a moiſt border as ſoon as it can be ob- 
tained, E:54 

TAM Us. 

Black Briony. 

Two hardy, herbaceous, climbing peren- 


* 


* 
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nials, are the principal ſpecies in this genus, 
ſometimes raiſed for variety in the pleaſure- 
ground, and for medical uſes; are volubilate 
climbers, riſing by ſupport many feet high, 
garniſhed with heart-ſhaped and trifd leaves, 
and bunches of apetalous dicecious male and 
female flowers of no beauty. + | 

Claſs and order, Diæcia Hexandria, -}. 

Chara&ers.] CAaLyx, male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants, the males having 
a ſix-leaved cup, and the females a mono- 
phyllous one divided into fix parts. Co- 
ROLLA, no petals. STAMINA, ſix ſimple 
hlaments in the males, with erect antheræ. 
PISTILLUM, in the female flowers, an ob- 
long germen under the calyx, cylindric ſtyle, 
having three reflexed emarginated ſtigmas. 
PERICARPIUM, an oval trilocular bacca, 
having two globular feeds. 197775 

There are but two ſpecies, one an inhabi- 
tant of England, &c. among hedges and buſh- 
es, and the other of the ifland Crete; are both 
large fleſhy-rooted plants, perennial in root, 
but with annual ſtalks. | 

I. TAMUS communis. | 

Common Black Brieny.] Hath a very large, 
thick, fleſhy root, covered with a blackiſh- 
brown ſkin, ſending up long, twining-climb- 
ing ſtalks, winding round any ſupport ten or 
twelve feet high ; heart-ſhaped, undivided, 
ſmooth leaves; and long bunches of white 
flowers from the ſides of the ſtalks, ſucceeded 
by oval red berries. 2 

It grows wild under hedges, &c. in Eng- 
land, but is ſometimes admitted in gardens 
as a climber for variety ; and is eſteemed of 
great efficacy in medicine. 4 

2, TAMUs cretica. 516 

Cretan Black Briony.] Hath a large, fleſhy 
root, twining-climbing ſtalks, mounting by 
ſopport ten or twelye feet high; wifid, or 
three-lobed leaves; and bunches of whitiſh 
flowers at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by red berries. 

Both the ſpecies flower in June and July; 
the flowers are ſmall, and without 5 
and are ſucceeded in the female plants by ber- 
ries ripening to a red colour in Auguſt; each 
having two ſeeds. See the Charafters, 

They are both hardy perennials that are 
abiding ia root, producing new ſtalks annu- 
ally in ſpring 4 will grow any where in the 
full ground under ſhrubs and buſhes; and a 
few of each fort may be introduced in the 
herbaceous collection for variety and obſerva- 
tion, in thickets, woods, and wilderneſs plan- 
tations, among other climbers; and may be 
there raiſed both from ſeed and roots, planted 


at once, where they are to remain near the 
ſhrubs 
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ſhrubs and buſhes, and ſuffered to run and 


? 


Wert... #114 
Some may alſo be cultivated in any b 
place for medical uſe, particularly the fi 
ſort, as being the moſt common and the moſt 
eaſily obtained, either the ſeed to ſow, or roots 
to plant, as below. 34 1 
Hochi the ſpecies are eaſily propagated by 
ſeed, and by parting the roots. 
1 Seed. — The berries ripen in autumn, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after, that they 
may more certainly grow the firſt ſpring. 
Sowing ſome at once where they are to re- 
main, in patches between ſhrubs, &c. four or 
five ſeeds in a place half an inch deep ; others 
may be ſown in beds, either to remain, or for 
tranſplantation. ; | 
By parting the Roots.—The old roots of- 
ten Graith off-ſets, which ſhould be ſlipped off 
early in autumn or ſpring, and planted at 
once where they are to remain. . 
TAN, or TAN NER's BARK, for making 
hot- beds, called bark - beds. | x 
Tanner's Bark, commonly called fimply 
Tan or Bark, is the Bark of the aak-tree, 
peeled therefrom when felled in the woods 
for timber, of which: there are generally great 
falls made every ſpring, when all the bark is 
detached for the tanner's uſe in tanning of 
leather, being previouſly chopped or ground 
to pieces; and; after being uſed for that pur- 
poſe,” and caſt out of the tan-vats, becomes a 
valuable material in gardening, for makin 
thoſe kinds of hot-beds commonly call 
bark-beds, which are conſiderably the moſt 
effectual hot-beds in uſe, for the culture of 
moſt kinds of tender exotics, that require aid 
of artificial heat in this climate all the year in 


climb over their branches, and any adjacent 


ſtoves, &c. being generally made in an oblong | q 


pit or cavity ſix or eight feet wide, and three 
deep, the length at pleaſure (ſee Baxx-Bep 
and STove) ; and the hot-bed being, in ſub- 
ſtance, the width and depth, &c. as above, it 
produces a very ſubſtantial, though moderate, 
uniform, and durable heat, not ſo apt as dung 
hot-beds to heat vehemently, and endanger 
burning the plants, nor ſend up a noxious 
ſteam ; and the heat is of three times longer 
duration, and more eaſily managed ; for a 
Bark hot-bed will ſupport its heat near a 
year, with the aſſiſtance of a little freſh Tan 
added every three or four months, forking up 
the old and new together each time, See 
BaRKk-BRD and STove, &c. 
Therefore this valuable material, Tan or 
Bark, for the purpoſe of making hot-beds, is 
the caſt-off Tan of the tan-yards ; which, 
however, they preſerve in ſtore with the ut- 
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| moſt” care for ſale to the tdenets; being 


careful to have that which is tolerably freſh ; 


out of the tan-vats, and that of proper quality, 
for there are different ſorts, ſome being chop- 
ped or ground moderately large, ſome mid- 
ings and ſome cut very ſmall, to make it go 
the farther for particular purpoſes of tanning, 
though not near ſo proper for the gardener's 
purpoſe as the middling or larger fort; but 
the largeſt of all heats he moſt violently, the 
middling more moderate and durable, and the 
ſmall ſort ſoon becomes earthy, and declines 
its heat ; ſo that the middling Tan is preferable 
for general uſe: however, as there is now 
ſuch an univerſal demand for this article, the 
deſired ſort is not always to be readily obtain- 
ed; therefore, we are often obliged to put up 
with a mixture of all ſorts. 1 
But for the particulars reſpecting the choice 
and preparation of the Tan or Bark, and 
method of forming it into a hot- bed, and 
8 thereof, ſee BARK-BERD, BARKk - 
PiT, FoRcinG-FRAME, and SrovkE. 
TANACETUM. 
Tanſey. - 3 
This genus compriſes herbaceous and ſhrub- 
by perennials for the kitch rden, plea- 
ſure- ground, and green-houſe collections, all 
of upright growth, from two or three to eight 
or ten feet high, garniſhed with bipinnated, 
pinnated, and entire leaves, in the different 
ſpecies; and the branches terminated by nu- 
merous compound flowers, in umbellate and 
corymbous bunches, _ 
laſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Su- 
perflua. | | 
| CharaFers.] CALxx, a compound flower, 
having a hemiſpherical, imbricated general 
cup. - CoRoLLa, numerous tubular, quin- 
uedented, hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and trifid female florets in the radius. STA- 
MINA, five thort capillary filaments, with 
cylindric antherz, in the hermaphrodite flo- 
rets. PISTILLUM, an oblong germen, flen- 
der ſtyle, having in the hermaphrodites a bifid 
revolute ſtigma, and two reflexed ſtigmas in 


: 
. 


ſeed in each florer, placed on the convex naked 
receptacle. | v 

There are many ſpecies of Tanacetum, 
though not above ſix or ſeven eſteemed for 
culture in our gardens ; three of which are 
hardy, herbaceous perennials for the full 
ground, and four are of ſhrubby growth for 
the green-houſe, 

Hardy ferbaceous kinds. 

Under this head is compriſed the common 

Tanſey with varieties, Coſtmary or Alecoaſt, 


and Siberian Tanſey ; all hardy, fabrous-rooted 
5 ; perennials, 


the females. PERICAR IU, none; a ſingle 


4 
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perennials, abiding in root, but with ſtalks] ſtalks. ſmooth, 


riting every ſpring and decaying in auturan. 

1. TANACETUM vu/pare. 

Common Garden Tan/ey.J Hath a fibrous, 
tough, creeping root; large, bipinnated, cut, 
ferrated leaves, of a firong agreeable odour ; 
and upright, channeled ſtalks, branching 
erectly, two or three feet. high ; all crowned 
with umbels of yellow flowers in July and 
Auguſt. | | 

arieties.}] Common plane-leaved Tanſey, 
—Curled-leaved.—V ariegated-leaved.--Scent-, 
leſs Tanſey. 

The common ſort grows wild in England, 
&c. by road fides, and on the borders of fields, 
and fides of banks, &c. but which, and its va- 
neties, have been long employed in our gar- 
dens, both as culinary and medical herbs ; 
and, ſometimes as ornamental plants: but for 
latter purpoſe the curled-leaved and variegat- 
ed forts merit the moſt reſpect; the curled. 
fort in particular having very large thick 
leaves, -moſt beautifully curled, appearing ? 
double as it were, and is of a — 
grateful fragrance ; which, therefore, together 
with the variegated ſort, demand a place in 
every ornamental collection, where they will 
exhibit a very conſpicuous diverſity. 

However this herb, for its &conomical uſes 
in the kitchen and medicine, merits culture in 
22 the leaves being ſometimes uſed 
in ſa while 2 and tender in the ſpring. 
And for making Tanſey-cakes, puddings, &c. 
and the leaves, ſeeds, and flowers, are ſaid to 
de a certain remedy to deſtroy worms in the 
human body. 

This herb, therefore, merits culture in 
every kitchen-garden, planting ſlips of the 
root in beds, in rows a foot aſunder, where 
it will abide many years. 

2. TANACETUM Balſamita. 

Balſamita Major, com called Cofimary 
or Alecoaft.) Hath a thick, fibrated, fleſhy, 
creeping root; oval, entire, ſerrated. leaves; 
upright, round, branchy ſtalks, a yard high, 
and the ſtalks and branches terminated by co- 
5 bunches of deep- yellow flowers in 

uguſt. 

- It is an odoriſerous plant, formerly in much 
eſteem both as a culinary and medical herb, 
and as ſuch is ſtill culuvated in ſome kitchen 
gardens. planted as the common Tanſey. 

3. TANACETUM fibericum. 

Siberian Tanſey.] Hath a thick, fibrous, 
creeping root; pinnated leaves, baving very 
narrow foliola or pinna, ending in two or! 
three points; upright branchy ſtalks two feet 


<> 


high: and at the axillas and termiuation of the | 
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bunches of yellow 
flowers, in June and July. 


All theſe herbaceous kinds are durable in 
root, but annual in leaf and ſtalk. , 
Tender fhrubby kinds for the: green-houſe. 
Conſiſts of four ſhrubby ſpecies, moſtly | 
evergreens, originally from Æthiopia in Afri- 
ca, and require the ſhelter of a green-houſe 
here in winter: they riſe with ſhrubby ſtems 
and branches from three or feur to eight or 
ten feet high; ornamented with pinnated and 
pinnatifid leaves, and bunches of yellow, com- 
pound flowers at the end of the branches. 
4 TANACETUM fuffruticoſum. 
Under-fhrubby Athiopien Tanſey.] Riſes 
with under-(hrubby branching ſtems, three or 
four feet high, pinnated multifid leaves, af 
many very narrow lobes, ſub-divided inte 
acute parts, and roundiſh bunches of bright- 
yellow flowers at the ends of the branches. | 
5. TASACETUM fruteſcens. | 
Shrubby African Tanſey.) Ries with « 
woody firm ſtem, branching ſix or eight feet 
high; pinnatifid leaves, with ſpear-ſhaped ob- 
entire ſegmenis or lobes; and roundith 
bunches of tulphur-coloured flowers at 
ends of the branches. | | 
6. TANACETUM erithmiſolium. 
we-leaved Shrubby Tanſey.] Riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching five or fix 
feet high; pinnated leaves, with very narrow 
entire lobes, remote from one another, and 
corymboſe bunches of yellow flowers at the 
ends 5 the branches. Ii 
- 5. TANACETUM flabelliforme. | 
Fan-fhaped Ae 7 anſey.] Riſes with 2 
ſhrubby ſtem and branches feet high=z 
garniſhed with deltoid, ſawed. leaves, and yel- 
low flowers in a corymbous, terminating the 
branches. N | | 54 | 
All theſe feven ſpecies of Tanacetum, both 
herbaceous and fh kinds, flower y 
abundantly every ſummer, though not 


eſteemed ornamental; but the ſhrubby kinds 


in particular moſt of all: the flowers of all 
the ſorts are ſeparately ſmalliſh, but being col- 
lected into numerous large umbeliate and co- 
rymboſe bunches at the top of the ſtalks and 
branches, appear very conſpicuous; and be- 
ing compound, each main flower is compoſed 
of many ſmaller ones, all within one general 
cup, and are ſuccceded by 22 of ripe 
ſeed in autumn, more eſpecially the herbace- 
ous kinds. | 

The three herbaceous Tanacetums are very 
hardy fibrous-rooted perennials, that proſper 
in almoſt any foil and fituation, and are of 
great duration in root, which alſo creeps and 
| | __ Jpreads 
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1223 bywhick thegkiite, 
propagated abundantly, and increafing into 
large bunches, require trimming or cutting 
in all round occafionally,.to keep them within 
moderate bounds, eſpecially the common Tan- 
ey, and varieties. The two firſt ſpecies in 
particular, are the moſt common in England, 
.and are cultivated in kitch irdens as culi- 
nary aromatic herbs ; but more commonly the 
Tanacetum vulgare; planting ſlips of the root 
of each ſort in autumn or 4pring, in rows a 
foot aſunder. "They may be all employ- 
ed to diverſify the compartments of the plea- 
ſure-ground, among -other large herbaceous 
perenmals, 
And as to culture of theſe herbaceous kinds, 

it conſiſts principally in keeping them free 
From weeds, and cutting down the decayed 
ſtalks annually.in autumn; and as the roots 
ancreaſe faſt into large bunches, ſpreading 
widely round, they require cutting in, or to 
be ſlipped occaſionally, which otherwiſe are 
apt to over-run the ground; and to dig be- 
tween the plants annually, in common with 
Other ſuch-like perennials. | 
The four ſhrubby 7 anacetums being exotics 
from hot countries in Africa, are ſomewhat: 
tender here, but they only require ſhelter from 
Froſt ; ſo muſt always be kept in pots, and 
poſited among the houſe plants, and 


— 


treated as other ſhrubby exotics of that col- 
lection; in which they will effect a very; 


agreeable variety at all umes of the year, but 
more particularly all ſummer and autumn, 
when in flower. They generally begin flow 
ering the early part of ſummer, and continue 
moſtly till the end of autumn; but are rarely 
ſucceeded by good ripe ſeeds in England.  * 
Propagation of all the ſorts. 
 Herbaceous kinds. All the herbaceous f| 
cies are propagated plentifully by parting the 
roots; alſo by ſeed. 


- By parting the Roots.—All theſe ſorts mul- 
4ipl 8 ** the root, which as the 
moſt expeditious and ready method of propa 


gating them; and is performed by flipping 
or dividing the roots into flips, 4n autumn or 
winter, when the ſtalks are decayed; or early 
an ſpring, before new ſtalks ſhoot forth, plant 
ing the Dips at once where *. are to remain; 
thoſe for the kitchen- garden, fuch as the com- 
mon Tanſey, &c. plant in any bed or border 
à foot and a half aſunder; and thoſe intended 
for variety in the pleafure-ground, diſpoſe 
ſingly here and there, at eligible diſtances, to 


rl 
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raked in, they will ſoon come up, and in 
July the plants will be fit to prick out in beds, 
in rows a foot aſunder; ſome to remain, and 
others to be tranſplanted in autumn, where 
required. 

rus 8 the four ſhrubby ſorts. 
are ca ropagated by cuttings ' of the 
dels 2 P D ga J as | 

The cuttings may be planted any time in 
ſpring and ſummer, chuſing the young and 

_— or. 

moſt robuſt ſhoots, which cut off in propor- 
tionable lengths; and if early in ſpring, &c. 
may plant them in pots of good earth, ſeve- 
ral in each, and plunge them in a hot- bed, 


— 


| where they will be rooted, and fit for potting: 


off ſeparately in ſix weeks; or, if in ſummer, 
the young ſhoots may be planted in the full 
ground, in a thady border, or where they 
may be ſhaded with mats from the ſun; or 
planted in pots,' and placed in the ſhade, or 
rather under a garden frame, &c. and thaded 
occaſionally; in all of which methods giving 
plenty of water, they will readily take raot.; 
but thoſe in the hot-bed will be forwardeſt: 
they however will all be well rooted the ſame 
— n, a_ then be tranſplanted in 
ſeparate pots, then managed as other ſhrubby 
green-houſe plants, See GREEN-HousSE 
LANTS. 
_ TARCHONANTHES. -- 
Shrubby African Flea-bane. 
It is a ſhrubby ever-green exotic of Æthi- 
opia, for the green-houle collection; adorned 
with oval leaves, and compound flowers. 
* and order, Syngenefie Polygamia Af 
qualts. 
Charatters.] CATx, .z compound flower, 
having a monophyllous, top-ſhaped, ſeptem- 


* 


effect a proper diverſity. wy 
By Seed. —Plenty of feed may be ſaved in 

autumn, which being ſown in ſpring follow- 
ang, in beds of light earth, broad-caſt and 


* 


4 hd, coloured, permanent cup. CoeroLLa, 
che compound flower is uniform, of many 
funnel-ſhaped, -quinquedented, hermaphrodite 

|] florets. STAMINA, five ſhort flameats, with 


cylindric anther - than the corolla. 
P1STLCLUM, an oblong germen, a ſtyle dou- 


ble the length of the flower, and two gapin 


ſtigmas. PERICARPIUMN, none; a ſingle { 
in each floret, covered with down, ripening 
in the permanent calyx. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. 
TARCHONANTHUS' camphoraties. 
Camphire-ſcented ſhrubby African Flea-bane.} 
Rifes with an upright woody ſtem, branching 
out towards the top, ten or twelve feet high; ob- 
long-oval, downy deaves, white underneath ; 
and purple-violet flowers, in ſpikes at the ends 


Jof the branches. 


It begins flowering about September, and 
continues a ſucceſſion of flowers ſeyeral 


months, but does not ripen ſeeds in England. 
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TAX 
It is an ever-green exotic from Africa, but 


bas been long introduced into our gardens for 
variety as a 


houſe plant, as it requires 
ſhelter in-winter ; muſt therefore be always 
cultivated in and managed as other 


ſhrubby exotics of this collection. See GREEN- 


HOUSE PLANTS. (N 
The propagation of this plant is eaſily ef- 
feed b — planted in ſpring or early 
part of fummer, in pots, and plunged in a hot- 
iving occaſional ſhade and water 2 

t 


will ſoon emit roots the fame year, and 


to, pot off ſeparately in two or three months. 
Or cuttings planted in May and June, in beds 
of common earth, or in pots, and ſhaded with 
mats or oiled paper ſhelters, or covered with 
hand-glaſſes, and ſhaded and watered; they 
will alſo ſtrike root: obſerving in either caſe, 
that when tolerably rooted towards autumn, 
they ſhould be potted off ſeparately, and ma- 
naped as the other green-houſe plants. 
AXUS. | 
Lew tree. i 
* of famous hardy ever-green 2 of 
tely ſpreadi ; a native of Eng- 
Und 2 3 Europe; and an ola 
inhabitant of moſt European gardens, em- 
oyed principally for ornamental and uſeful 
ge-work, detached trained _ 
and occaſionally as a rural ſtandard tree for or- 
namental and timber plantations, in its natu- 
ral growth; but has been more univerſally 
cultivated for hedges, and various: detached 
formal devices; as it branches out numerouſ- 
22 cloſe to the very bottom, having all 
branches very cloſely garniſhed with ſmall, 
narrow, ever- green leaves, as to render it re- 
markably well e for training into any 
ſort of hedges, and hed figures, &c. hence 
this tree was cultivated in great abundance for 
that purpoſe in ancient gardening dee 
HEepGes, PLEASURE-GRouND, &c. 
Claſs and order, Diæcia Monadeiphia. 
8 CALxx, male and female flow- 
ers apart, on ſeparate trees, having no calyx ; 
but a germ or bud, like a 1 cup. 
Cool LA, no petals. STAMINA, numerous 


filaments in the males, coaleſce in a column 
below, crowned with pelated depreſſed an- 


therz, having obtuſe octoful margins, and 


open on each fide the baſe, diſcharging the 
farina or pollen. P15TILLUM, in che females, 
an oval, acuminated germen, no ſtyle, but an 
ac ute ſtigma. PERIcAarRPiUM, a fmall ſuc- 
culent red-berry, ſucceeds the female flowers, 
lengthened below, and globular at top, cover- 
ed by a proper coat below; and includes one 
aval ſeed, prominent beyond the berry. 


. 


| 


| 


| branchy- ſpreading head, thirty 


TAX 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, but not more than 


one common in Europe, which is, 


1. TAxus 8 5 1 | | 
Berry-bearing” Taxus)—or Common Nero 
6 Riſes with an upright trunk, and very 
loſe] an hed? it 
high or more, very hed with 
wh, narrow, Raf, Poor ups Ml. leaves, grow- 
ing near + axe and very ſmall, apetalous, 
yellowiſh flowers, male and female, on dif- 
ferent trees, in cluſters, at the ſides of the 
branches, ſucceeded by ſmall, red, pulpy juicy 
berries, containing the ſeed, ripe in autumn. 
Ihe following is alfo retained in ſome gar- 
dens for variety, both in the ſhrubbery and-in 
the bg way! collection. : 
Varieties.] With very ſhort leaves—Broad 
ſhining-leaved—Striped or variegated-leaved. 
2. TAxus * — 5 5 1 
Nut-bearin neſe Yew-tree.]) Havi 
narrow Ba e remote, or at a 45 
ſtance from one anotber. 2 
The Lew, in all its varieties, is of the dice- 
cious claſs, bearing male and female flowers, 
moſtly on ſeparate trees; flowering generally 
in Merch, but the flowers make an inconfi- 
derable appearance, and are ſucceeded in the 
females by great of ripe berries, ſerv- 
ing as food tor birds, and to ſow for the work 


of propagation ; as by the berries or ſeed only 


the tree is generally raiſed, effected in great 
abundance in a of common earth, as di- 
reed: under the article of their Propagation. 
This tree, Common Yew, and varieties, 
are very hardy ever-greens, whole verdure aſ- 
ſumes a dark me oly hue, of a malignant 
nature : are all hardy enough to proſper in 
any common foil, even oſten in the moſt bar- 
ren, cold fituations, as may be obſerved in 
many parts of England, where the tree grows 
naturally, qriving to a large ſize, fit to fell 
for timber; which being of a very hard dura - 
ble nature, is valuable for many uſeful pur- 
poſes: and it is. by ſome afhrmedy that bed- 
ſteads made of Yew, will not be approached 
by bugs. a ” a | 
But in reſpe&, however, to its merit in 
gardening, it may be employed various ways 
as an ornamental ever-green; alſo as a foreſt 
tree, both for ornament and uſe, as before ob- 
ſerved. Formerly it was greatly employed 
for hedges, and detached trained figures, in 
various ornamental forms, in pleaſure- grounds; 
but now ſeldom uſed in England for theſe pur- 
poſes, ſince all formal works of that nature 
are moſtly baniſhed our gardens, and inſtead. 
thereof it is employed in its natural ſlate, in 


1 , a -.. 
. Bing 


n other ornamental plantations, 


© 


and as detache 


T AX 
principally of the ever. green tribe ; being chere 


permitted to aſſume its natural growth, in 
common with other rural trees and chrubs; 
ſometimes alſo planted as detached ſtandards, 
in extenſive diſtant opens of graſs ground, in 
arks and ſides of hills, &c. for variety, and 
uffered to grow in the order of nature; like- 
wiſe is very proper to be introduced as a foreſt 
tree in timber plantations, of the ever-green 
kind particularly (ſee FoxEsT-TREES and 
PLANTATIONS); and for hedge-work, where 
any internal hedges are required, either for 
ornament or ſhelter, no tree is better calcu- 
lated, or ſo proper in many caſes, it forming 
the cloſeſt, 'even, moderate-growing hedge of 
ws tree of the ever-green collection. It is 
alſo peculiarly calculated for training into any 
formal or fancy figure, both in he ener 
J objects, for, by reaſon of its 
branches and leaves growing 5 y cloſe, 
and ſhooting very moderate and regular, they 
may be realy trained, by clipping, into any 
form: and as a hedge for ſhelter in nurſery- 
rounds, &c. to Jefend the more tender or 
licate young plants, a Yew hedge is well 
adapted. But as an outward hedge for a 
fence, it is not ſo well calculated as a holly 
or hawthorn hedge. See HEDGES. _ - 
For all of che above purpoſes may this not- 
ed tree be moſt eaſily trained, and for which 
it ſhould be proceeded with accordingly, in its 
minor growth in the nurſery ; that if for hedges 
or any fancy figures, ſuffer the plants to branch 
away immediately from the very bottom, and 
cut them with garden ſhears once or twice 
every ſummer, to form them for the purpoſes 
intended; and if deſigned for the ſhrubbery 
and other rural plantations, prune them up a 
little at bottom to a ſingle ſtem, and ſuffer the 
head to branch out on all ſides and top dit- 
fuſively ; likewiſe, if for — detached 
ſtandards, trim up the ſtems gra ually to ele- 
vate them in proportion; and encourage the 
head to branch out, and ſpread its branches 
widely around according to nature. 

Yew hedges, and detached fancy figures, 
were in ſo great repute formerly, when no- 
thing but uniform deſigns in gardening pre- 
vailed, that, in pleaſure-grounds particularly, 
moſt of the diviſions or quarters were ſur- 
rounded with theſe ſort of hedges, &c. fo as 
in a manner to ſhut out albother trees, ſhrubs, 
and flowers, from the fight of perſons in the 
adjacent walks; and nothing hardly but Yew 
hedges were to be ſeen on every ſide: hence 
many ſuch gardens being, in a manher, def- 
titute of variety and entertainment, theſe and 
other ſimilar hedge- work, becoming in almoſ! 


and the gardens laid out in mote open rural 
deſigns, m imitation of nature, exhibiting all 
the various plants to open view, from the con- 
tiguous walks and lawns. So that in modern 
defigns, hardly any Yew hedges are admitted 
by way of ornament; or otherwiſe ; or even 
ſo much as a fingle detached Yew, trained in 


"4 


any uniform manner. However, ſometimes, . 


in extenſive grounds, Yew hedges, and other 
formal Yew figures, were ſo judiciouſly ar- 
ranged, and trained, as to exhibit an ornamen- 


tal appearance at firſt entrance, eſpecially - 


where they were not too prevalent ; though 
ſhould be introduced with great moderation 
and caution in the internal diſtricts, not to 
obſtruct the proſpect, or ſhut out from ſight 
the view of any defirable object within the 
garden. FAC IHE | 
But Yew trees, in their natural growth, are 
eligible to introduce in any large decorative 
plantations to increaſe the variety: though 
ſome perſons reject the Yew, on account of 
the gloomy mournful aſpect of its verdure, 
and poiſonous quality ; others again admire it 
for its folemn appearance, whicheff=Qs a re- 
markably good contraſt with the other more 
lively evergreens; and as to its baneful effects, 
it is certain . the leaves are of a poiſonous 
nature, and it is faid was formerly uſed in 
compounding poiſons. Hence ſome authors 
have diſtinguiſhed this tree by the name of 
Taxvus lethifera, the death-bringing Yew; 
and hereby, ſay they, it is looked on as a 
ſymbol of mortality, and for that reaſon plant- 
ed in church-yards to remind people of their 
approaching fate. It is certain that many ac- 
cidents have happened to cattle, both horſes 
and cows, by eating the leaves and youn 
ſhoots of Yew, eſpecially the clippings of 
Yew hedges, which, when they have lain in 
the ſun a day or two, and half dried, fome 
cattle, particularly cows, will ſometimes eat 
them very greedily ; ſo that every one ought 
to be remarkably careful either to burn the 
clippings of theſe trees, or put them quite out 
of the way of cattle, and not careleſly caſt 
them. over the wall or hedge, into lanes, high- 
ways, or on rubbiſh heaps, where cattle . 


quently come. . 1 

Young plantable Yews for all the fore- 
mentioned purpoſes may be procured at moſt 
of the public nurſery-grounds, at a moderate 
rate; or may eaſily raiſe them +abundantly 
from ſeed, of a competent ſize, in a few years, 
tor final tranſplantation ; 1. e. from two or 
three to five or ſix feet high; though this tree 
may be removed occaſionally at ſeven or eight 
feet height, if required, to form an immediate 


general diſrepute, were rooted out by degrees, 


high hetge, &c. for the root being remarka- 
| TEES bly 


wo a— 


Bly fibrous, the earth adheres cloſe in a lump, 


plying them with due waterings. 


| ſeedlings have two years 


| tain from half a yardto four or. five feet ſta- 


0 
1 


T AN 


fo as to admit of removing large plants readily 
with a ball, to the places allotted them; ſup- 


Method of Propagation, &c. 

The arch th of this tree is effected 
priceipally by feed, which ripen plenteouſly 
in autumn, and may be fown in any ded or 
border in the open ground, either as ſoon: as 
ripe, or. in fpring. It may alſo be propagated 
by layers and cuttings. 

By Sced.—It is moſt adviſable to raiſe the 
principal ſupply from ſeed ; Which if fown in 
autumn it will expedite the germination fo far, 


as ſome part will riſe the ſpring follow ing; 


but if not ſowrr nll fpring, they generally all 
remain in the ground till. the ſecond-year be- 
fore they come up, though if the ſeeds or ber- 
ries are preſerved in earth or ſand till ſpring, 
then ſown, they will all riſe together iu 
growth, more plentiful. and regular than the 
autumn ſowings: however, every one may ſuit 
their own convenience or inclination, in the 
time. of ſo wing; and having therefore procur- 
ed a due quantity of the Le berries, diveſted 
of the pulp or mucilage, ſow them in beds of 
earth, either in thallow drilla, or ſcatter- 
over the ſurface. of the bed, and covered 
near an inch deep with 
the alleys, or elſe where. Being thus ſown, 
no farther care is required but g the 
beds clean from weeds,. both before' and after 
the plants come up; giving alſo occaſional. 
waterings in dry weather, in 
mer, which will forward: and ftrengthen the 
ſcedlingsin-ther growth KAY 7. 5 — os 
of occaſional waterings weeding, 

- in the ſeed- 
prepare ſome 


bed; then in autumn or ſpring 


der, to remain... two,. three, or four years; 
when ſome may either be planted out finally 
for hedges, if required; others in the nurſery 

rters, in rows, two or three feet aſunder, 


tended, according to the hints before given. 
* the 1 till they ob- 


ture, may be finally tranſplanted in au- 
e | 


they will ziſe with a large ſpread of roots, and 
ſometimes with good balls of earth, if thought 
NEC in tranſplanting any of large growth; 
aud ſhould be planted in their allotted places, 
as ſoon after removal. as poſſible, giving each 
plant a good watering. . 


* 


ual }; 
, 


: 
: 


ht mould, . out of | 


| 


ſpikes of 
ſpring and ſfum- | 


| 


v 
| 


: 


| 


| 


As to future culture, thoſe to be trained in 
hedges, &c. muſt be clipped or ſhorn aunu- 


4 - 
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2 there trained for the purpoſes they are in- 


inches long, wich ſmall, oval, ſti 
greyiſh leaves, placed alternately ; and ſhort, 


* 
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ally, once or twiee in the ſummer (fee 
HEepctEs); and thoſe in ſhrubberies,” and 
other rural plantations,. require only fome of 
the lower branches pruned up occationally to 
a ſingle ſtem; but permit the head generally- 
to ſpread _— to its natural mode of 
oO except juſt reducing any. confidera-- 
ble rambling branch, &ec. 75 
Remark, as: to the ſtriped or variegated: 
Vews and other varieties, that in to 
continue them exactly the ſame, the propaga · 
tion of them ſhould generally be effected by 
layers or cuttings, as they are rarely perma- 
nent by ſeedlings. 1 
By Layers.— Y oung; ſhoots, not more than 
a year or two old, being laid in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, or early in autumn, many of them will 
root, and in one or two years be fit for plant-- 
ing off into nurſery lines. ; 
y Cuttings or Slips—In March or April, 
or end of Auguſt, or early in September, flip- 
off a quantity of the one year's ſhoots, di 
them of the lower leaves, and plant them in a 
ſhady border thick together, in fmall trenches, . 
giving water at planting, and afterwards occa- 
hona'ly in dry hot — * they will be well 
rooted in two years, fit for. tranſplantation 
into wider nurfery rows. * | 
TELEPHIUM: Frue | 
Conſiſts of one ſpecies, a ſmall hardy pe» 
rennĩal plant, of procumbent or trailing growth, 
with.. ſmall leaves, and ſhort terminal 
ous flowers. | . 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 
Charaters.] Cal vx, five oblong, obtuſe, 
concave, —_— permanent leaves. Co- 
ROLLA, five oblong,. obtuſe, erect petals, 
narrowed at the baſe. STAMINA; five ſubu- 
late filaments, topped with incumbent anthe- 


ground into four-feet-wide beds, and here re. P1sSTALLUM, a trigonous, acute germen, 
plant them out in nurſery rows, a foot aſun-¶ without ſtyle, crowned with three acute ſig. 


mas. PERICARPIUN; a ſhort, three-fided, 


trivalyular capſule, with one cell, furniſhed. 


with many roundiſh-fceds;. 
The ſpecies is, 
TELEPHIUM imperati. | 
True Or pine of Imperatus, or Live-long.] 
Hach a thick, hard, fibrous. root, of a yellow- 

iſh colour; many ſlender, procumbent, green 

ſtalks, trailing on the ground, eight or ten 
ſmooth, R 


thick, reflexed fpikes of white flowers, -at the- 
termination of the--branches ; appearing | in 
mn ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. | 

| is procumbent plant is proper to intro 
duce for vari . of the principal bor- 
ders, &. of the pl ground, placed to- 


| wards the. front, in aſſemblage with other 


perenniala- 


: 1 
— * « 


:perennials for variety, and as & flowering 
plant; allotting it as 2 light foil, in which it 
will both grow more proſperouſly, and con- 
tinue of longer duration than in moiſt ground. 
It is propagated by ſowing the ſeed in au- 
tumn or — „in dry light ground, either 
where intended the plants are to remain, or 
for tranſplanting; they will come up in the 


ſpring, and the next year will flower and 


_nipen ſeed. The propagation is alſo ſometimes 
effected by oft-ſets, and by flips and cuttings. 

TERRACE, (from Terra, the Earth). 

A Terrace-walk. _. 5 | 
Ia gardening, a Terrace is a raiſed bank of 
_ earth, &c. regularly formed in an oblong 
manner to any length, broad enough to ad- 
mit of a ſpacious level walk at top, and ele- 
vated ſomewhat conſiderably above the level 
of the general ſurtace ; having the ſides uni- 
 formly ſloped, and laid with and the 
top formed into a flat or level, ſufficiently 
broad for a graſs: or gravel-walk, of propor- 
tionable width, as hereafter noticed; deſigned 
in gardens as a high, airy walk, to command 
a better proſpe& ot the adjacent places around, 
both within and without ſide of the garden 
occaſionally, as well as to enjoy the freth air 
in ſummer more freely; and likewiſe in the 
former ſtyle of laying out gardens, a noble 
Terrace was co as. A as very ornamental 
in the pleaſure-grounſ . 
As to * elevation or height of 
à Terrace- walk, it may be more or leis as the 
ſituation admits, or requires, from one foot 
high to one or two yards; or even three or 
four yards or more in particular ſituations, 
and where there are plenty of carthy mate- 
rials, rubbiſh, &c. either acquired or natural, 
for its formation ;- allowing; breadth in propor- 
tion, from five to ten or twenty feet or more, 
and extended to any length required, or as 
may be convenient: for Terraces are ſome- 
times formed on ſome naturally high, riſing 
round, to ſave as much trouble as poſſible, 
in bringing ſtuff from a diſtance; and are ſome- 
times raiſed wholly of forced materials. 

As to the proper ſituation in a garden for 
Terrace, this may be varied as the natural 
fatuation of the place may require; though in 
ancient gardening Terraces were more com- 
mon than at preſent; ſome deſigned both for 

ornament and grand elevated walks, as being 
conſiderably rauled with noble floping banks, 
having ſpacious walks at top for occaſional 
Walking; others being intended only as a 
moderately-raifed walk, ſometimes extending 
in a line from the front of the manſion, or 
8 round ſome grand open diviſion, 
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Sometimes, however, in ancient deſigns, a 
rand Ferrace-walk was formed next the 

ouſe, ranging either parallel to the front, or 
to one or both wings; or extended in a 
pendicular line outward from the front of the 
main houſe to ſome conſiderable diſtance ; and 
ſometimes continued both ways; the latter 
generally much leſs elevated than the former. 
Sometimes alſo a Terrace-walk was carried: 
round the boundary of a lawn, or other open 
diviſion ; others, ſometimes contrived at ſome 
outer verge of the ground, or at the termina- 
tion of ſome particular comparthzent. 
And ſometimes alſo a moderately eleva 
Terrace was carried almoſt all round the out- 
ward boundary of the pleaſure ground, to 
command a more advantageous proſpect of 
the open couatr 2 | 

In reſpect to form, a Terrace is always 
broader at the baſe than the top, and extended 
lengthways to any diſtance required; having 
the tides regularly floped, of more or leſs ac- 
clivity, as the width, height, aad fituation 
admit or require. Sometimes both ſides are 
lloped, and ſometimes only one ſide, the other 
perpendicular, and faced wich a fubſtagual 
wall, &c. or by being formed againſt the tide 
of a hill, or ſome naturally rifing ground; in 
either caſe is finiſhed always broad enough at 
top to admit of a proper walk. Likewiſe, in 
dome naturally- elevated ſituations in 
cular, terraces were ſometimes formed one 
above another in two or more ra each 
having its ſeparate fide flopes, and elevated 
walk; in all of which the f were neatly 
laid with graſs, and the walk at top was oc- 
caſionally of giaſs or gravel, | 

The aſcent of entrance to a Terrace-walk 
was ſometimes formed by an eaſy acclivity of 
a graſs or gravelled flope ; and ſometimes by 
a grand flight of ſtone ſteps. BE? 

here a naturally-riling ground, of ſome 

conſiderable elevation, occurs in a p 11 
tuation, or on the fide of a hill, it is an eligi - 
ble opportunity for forming a grand Terrace 
with the leait expenſe. and. trouble, by not re- 
quiring the addition of ſo much foreigu aſſiſt- 
ance in bringing earth and rubbiſh, as when 
raiſed entirely on a perfect level, wholly of 
forced earth, brought from another place for 
that purpoſe; or where there are any excava- 
tions of ground intended to form ha-has, pieces 
of water, &c. the excavated earth might be 
x4 Coping torming a Terrace, &c. Where 
u | | 
In proceeding to. form a garden Terrace, 
the baſe muſt — ſtaked out wider than th: 
intended width at top for the walk, in ordec 


Ji 


to admit of the aſcent of ſlopes being moderate. 
| : And 


1 TD 


Aud in its formation all the forced canth | 
and rubbiſh muſt be well rammed from time 
to time as it is applied, in order to render the 
whole equally firm, that-it may not ſettle out 
of form after being finiſhed; the flopes of 
which may either be laid with turf, r fownl 
with graſs-ſeed. See GRASS. 

TETRAGONIA, Tetragenia. © 

Comprehends ſhrubby and herbaceous Toe: 
culent perennials of Africa, for the n- 
houſe collection; of ſomewhat decumbent 
-growth, with ſucculent ſtalks, garniſhed with 
ſmall, narrow, ſucculent leaves, and apetalous 
flowers at the fides of the branches. 

Claſs and order, [co/andria Pentagynia. 

Charatters.] Caryx, four oval, plane, 
d:fcxed, coloured, permanent leaves. Co- 
Rol LA, no petals, STAMINA, about twent 


or more — IR ſhorter than' the 
calyx, having © , incumbent anther; 
PrSTILLUM, a Hh, quadrangular ger- 
men, under the calyx, 8 Senn re- 
curved ſtyles longer than the ſtamina, crown- 
ed with long hoary ſtigmas. - PExIcarPIUM, 
a lar 2 tetragonous, cruſtaceous cap- 
ule, ab, four jongitudinal, narrow Wings, or 
borders; and contain one quadrilocular hard 
Aut, with four oblong kernels. | 
I be ſpecies of moſt note are, 
1. TxTRACONA fruticoſa.” ' * 
 Slhrnbby Tetragonia.] Hath ſlender, eres! 
fucculent, ſtalks, branching numerous 
und ſtragglingly, four or five feet long, in- 
clinin ns to the ground, unleſs ſupported, and 
Full of cryſtalline 2 very narrow, linear, 
del lev, in cluſters, beſpangled alfo with 
— om _—_ 


littering pimples, and greenith' and 
owers, by two or three j 

44 the ſides of * branches, in and 
Auguſt, ſucceeded by large cerragonous cap 
ſules, ripening ſceds in winter. 
2. TETRAGONIA herbacea. 

Herbaceous Tetragenia.) Hath a remarkably 
thick, fleſhy root; herbaceous, weak, trailing 
ſtalks, garniſhed with ſmall, oval, plane, ſuc- 
cCulent leaves, and bright yellow flowers. 


1 the ſides of the branches, in Februar 
arch; ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 


in iu Ea land. 

; Both theſe ſpecies of Tetragenia being EX- 
otics from Ethiopia, require thelter here in 
winter ; fo muſt be eee retained in pots, 
and placed am green - houſe plants, anc 
managed like 8 ſucculents of that collec- 
tion; but ſhould be always placed in the moſt 
airy part of the green-houſe in winter; as they 
only want protection from froſt, either in that 


* 


a a glaſs- caſe, or garden · frame | 
| 7 


| but the 
che ground, wholly or in 


yl ahem are eaſily propagated by cuttings a 
by f 


in a bed of light 
A . will allo readily take root, allowin 


T E. 


and mould be but very moderately watersd 
during that ſeaſon. © 

They are both of procumbent growth, 100 
unleſs ſupported, trail on the ground. The 
ſhrubby fort is durable in reot, ſtem, and 
branch, e with leaves all the year; 

erbacebus kind often-die down to 
rt, towards au- 
tumn, and ſend up new ſtalks again about 
the latter end of the ſame ſeaſon, continuing 
in leaf all winter, &c. 

Both the ſorts are retained in moſt of our 
eminent green-houſes, to increaſe the variety; 


and as there is a ſingularity in their general 


port or habit, particularly the Terragonia fru- 
ticoſa, they merit admirrance i in every curious 
collection. 

nd 


By Cuttings. — Cuttings Seide \ young 


branches may * cut off any time in ſummer 
for planting, V dich, as being fucculent, after 
having lain a few days to dry up the moiſture 
of the cut parts, may be planted either in 
pots, and placed either in a frame, and 
occaſſonally ſhaded, or plunged in any hot- 
bed to forward them. Or cuttings planted 
earth, m the full 


; 


ade from the ſun at firſt, and occaſiona 
waterings : they will be rooted in fix weeks, 
or two months, fit for potting off ſeparately, 
planting each in a — 1 firſt, and nd mit 
them _ larger as th all require. 
By Seed. —Sow it fa the in 
and Tongs them in any a — 
which will generally 4 up the plants the 
ſame year, which otherwiſe are apt to remain 
in the ground till the ſecond ſpring, beſore 
they appear. When they, however, come up, 
inure thein by s to the full air; and 
when two or three inches high, prick them 
ſeparately in ſmall pots, placed in the ſhade all 
ſummer, and moderately watered and managed 
as other -houſe ſucculents. 

TEUCRIUM, Tree Germander, incloding 
| alſo Polium and Marum, &c. 


is | 


This genus is compoſed of under · ſuru 
and herbaceous plants, for "”— in the — 
ſure-ground, -houſe, and for medicinal 


| uſe, moſtly of low or very moderate growth, 
ſome upright, others with trailing ſtalks, gar- 
niſhed moſtly with ſmall, ſimple foliage, and 
ſmall, monopetalous, Tingent flowers, in ver- 
ticillate cluſters and ſpikes, at the ſides and 
ends of the branches, in the different ſpecies. 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymnoſpermia. 
| Charatters.) CAL Y is monophyt ous, = 


TEU 


half way into five acute nearly equal ſegments, | 


and is perſiſtent. Cox oLLA is monopetalous, 
ringent, with a ſhort cylindric tube, incurved 
at the top, and with the upper lip erect, and 
deeply cut into two parts: the lower one into 


three, with the middle ſegment largeſt. ST A- 


MINA, two long and two ſhort awl-ſhaped 
filaments, longer than the upper lip, and pro- 
minent between the. ſegments, . crowned; wi 
ſmall antheræ. - PISTILLUM, a , four-parted 


rmen, a filiform ſtyle, and two flender 


e 
Gipmas;—PERICANPIUM, none; the four 
roundiſh ſeeds lodge in the wg br Wn 
To this genus is added the Palium and Ma- 
rum, and ſome other genera, each formerly 
conſidered as a diſtinct genus, but now arrang- 
ed as a ſpecies only of this genus, 7eucrium, 
which 8 above thirty different 
ſpecies; though ſcarcely a, quarter of that 
number common to our gardens, or that have 
any deſirable merit for general culture, either for 
uſe or ornament; conſiſt ing of hardy, ſhrubby, 
herbaceous, and ligneous perennials, for va- 
riety and ornament in the full ground; and 
ſome tender kinds for the green-houſe col- 


lection. ) g : i O08 
181 Hard farubby ind. 5 
Conſiſts of one fall ſhrubby plant, 
enough to live in the full NE in a warm, 
tuation. | : | 


1. TEUCRIUM flavum. ', | 1... | 
Yellowiſh fhrubby Teucrium, commonly called 


Tree Germander.] Riſes: with erect ſhrubby, g 


ſtalks and branches, a foot and a half or two 


feet high; having ſmall. heart-ſhaped,  ob- | 


tuſely-ſerrated, foot-ſtalked leaves, hoary un- 
derneath, with the floral leaves concave and 
entire; and numerous flowers by threes, in 
whorls, along che upper part of the branches, 
of different colours in the varieties, | 
Varieties.) Yellowiſh-flowered——-Pale- 
white-flowered—Purple-flowered. _ 7 
This ſhrub is durable in root, ſtem, and 
branches, foliated moſt part of the year, and 
produces flowers ornamentally in July, ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeed in autumn. 5 
It is an exotic from Spain and Italy, long 
ſince introduced into our gardens; formerly 
kept as a green-houſe plant, but now is fol. 


ficiently naturaliſed to this climate to ſucceed | 


in the open air all the year, in a ſheltered, dry 
fituation ; chough it is ſtill alſo proper to keep 
ſome in pots, to move under ſhelter. of a frame, 
or green-houſe, in ſevere winters, by way of 
a reſerve, in caſe the fully-expoſed plants 
mould be killed by the froſt.. 
It is eaſily propagated b 
of the hranches, a 1 84 bet: 

Zy Slips, &c.—In ſpring or ſummer, 


ſlips or. cuttings 


lips 


* 


hardy | 


TEU 


F 


or cuttings of the young ſhoots may be plant- 
ed Ather in ts, erat in each, 2 in 1 
or border of good earth; or, to forward them 
as, much as poſſible, a quantity of flips may 
be planted in pots in ſpring, and plunged in 
a hot-bed ; obſerving, in either caſe, to give 
due waterings, and occaſional ſhade from the 
ſun till rooted; and in autumn following, they 


th [may be tranſplanted in nurſery-rows, for a 


year or two, and ſome in 
ſhelter in winter. _ | 
By Secd.—This may be ſown in April, in 
a bed of light earth ; and they will ſoon come. 
up, and be fit for planting out early in autumn. 
tollowing. FOES | 
Hara herbaceous and ligneous kinds. 
There are many herbaceous Germanders ; 
but the moſt material are the following per- 
ennials, all principally of the fibrous- rooted 
tribe, riſing moſtly with herbaceous and ſlen- 
der ligneous ſtalks; both of procumbent and 
erect growth; ſeldom exceeding a foot and a 
half long or high; which in ſome are annual, 
and ſome become ſomewhat ligneous and 
abiding ;. are cultivated for variety and obſer- 
vation, and ſome as medical plants. | 
2. FEUCRIUM Scordium. #2 FSI 
Common Mater Germander.] Hach creeping 
perennial roots, ſending up many ſquare, pro- 
cumbent, or trailing ſtalks, branching diffuſe- 


pots for occaſional 


ly; oblong, indented, ſerrated, cloſe-ſitting, 


oppokte leaves; and ſmall reddiſh flowers, 
enerally two together, from the ſides of the. 
ſtalks and branches, in July and Auguſt. 
This is a medicinal herb, and ſmells ſtrong- 
ly of garlic. 25 N 
It grows naturally in marſhy places, in the 
iſle of Ely, and other parts of England, and. 
moſt parts of Europe; and ſometimes admit- 
ted in gardens, in moiſt places, for variety, 
and as a medical plant. 
- FEUCRIUM Scorodonia. ' g 
od Sage.] Hath a fibrous, creeping, per- 
ennial root; upright, four-cornered ſtalks, a 
foot and a half high ;. heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, 
foot-ſtalked leaves; and racemous clifſters of 
whitiſh flowers, from the ſides of the ſtalk. 


upward; ranged moſtly towards one ſide, ap- 
pearing in July. Oy 


It grows naturally in woods and thickets in 
England, $06 ME" 
4 TEevucriuM Chamedrys: . of 
{(Chamedrys) Smaller-creeping Germander. ]. 
Hath-fibrous, very creeping, ſpreading roots; 
many four-cornered, very branchy, trailihg 
ſtalks, near a foot long; oval,” cunciform, 
cut-crenated leaves, on thort fodteſtalks; and: 
reddiſh flowers, growing almoſt in a verticil- 
lus, or Whorls, round the ſtalk, three on each 
L 1 oe Th 2 IM "=> peduncle ;- 


1 * 


as | 
= 


So 


- _—_— 


« 
: 
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peduncle ; appearing in June and July. Ts a 

native of Germany, France, e. | 
. TEUCRIUM canadenſe. | 

Canada Germander.) Hath a fibrous peren- 


nial root; upright talks, a foot aud a half 


. oval, lanceolate, ferrated leaves; and 
white or reddiſh flowers, collected in race- 
mous cluſters, terminating the ſtalks, having 
Gx leaves under each verticillus, or whorl ; 


- Mowering in July. 


6. TEvCcRIUM /ucidiem. | | Al | 


Shining Germander..] Hath a fibrous, ereep- 


ing, perennial root; upright, ligneous, ſmooth, 
blackiſh-green ſtalks, 


ranchin 
oval-oblong, cut-ſerrated, 1 
green leaves; and purple flowers by pairs, at 
the axillas of the ſtalks and branches. Grows 
naturally in France and Germany. 


di ffuſely : 


The following are principally of the polium } 
kind, moderately hardy, but rather impatient ' 
in | ſceds freely in Eogland. 


of ſeyere froſt ; ſo ſhould alfo keep ſome in 
to move under ſhelter in winter, 00 
7. Txucziun Palm. | 


Polium) or Common Poley Mountain, or 


root; herbaceous and ligneous, ny wore <1 
branchy ſtalks, proſtrate on the und; ob- 
Jong, obtuſe, crenated, downy, ſeſſile leaves; 
and the branches terminated hy roundiſb heads 
of yellow and other coloured flowers in the 
SAarictics; 3 ring in June and July. | 

Varieties.] There are many varieties of this 
Apecies, diftinguiſhed by ſome little variation 
an their I ag having all rgundiſh heads of 
flowers; conſiſling of yellow-flowered, white- 
flowered, upright blue-flowered. | 
2 grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 

8. Truckiun montaxum. 

Mountain Poley, with Lavender Leaves.] 
Hath a fibrous, tough, ligneous root; ſome- 
what ligncous, weak, procumbent ſtalks ; 
ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, boary underneath ; 
and {mall White flowers in a corymbus at 
the termination of the branches, in June and 


- 


9. TEvcriua preniaicum. 4 
yrenean Mountain Poley.] Wo 1 
trailing, ſomewhat ligneous, hairy ſtalks; 
Mus a op or roundifſh A leaves; 


and flowers produced in a corymbus at the 


ends of the branches, of different colours in 


che varieties; appearing early in ſummer. 
. Farictics,} Purple-ftlowered—W hite-flow-. 


ered—Variegated purple and bite · lo wered. 
10. Irück ius mum. 


þ G Dwarf Mountain Del] Fat ſomewhat 
* 


Jigneous, procumbent, fle downy ſtalks, 


„ hining-: 


E Uu 


plane leaves id dosdrifarious cluſtere; and 
reddiſh flowers, collected into ſmall heads, ter- 
minating the branches, in June and July: 

11. LEUCRIUM capi. eri } "ths 
Capitated Mountain Poley.] Riſes wich up- 
right, ſomewhat ligneous, branchy ſtalks, a 
foat high; * ſpear-ſhaped, crenated downy 
leaves; and white flowers collected into 
round heads at the end of the branches, 
ſtanding an peduncles ; © appearing in June 


theſe herbaceous Toucr iumt flower com- 
monly in June and July; the flowers ſepa- 
rately ſmall, of the monopetalous ringent kind; 
produced ly in a fort of verticillus; or 
 whorls, towards the upper part of the branches: 
in fome placed at a diſtance, and in others 
in cloſe heads or ſpikes ; ſucceeded in the firſt 
three or four ſorts by plenty of ſeed in au- 
tumn; but the others do not always ripea 


They are all perennial plants, durable in 
root ; and fome of the ligneous kinds are alfo 
abiding in ſtalk and branches of ſeveral years 


/cuntain Poly. ] Hath a fibrated ama duration. 


All che ſorts are occaſionally employed in 
gardens for variety, and may be had at moſt 
of the nurſeries. | 

The firſt four or five ſorts are very hardy 
plants, that will ſucceed any where in the 
full groynd, all of which may be propagated 
abundantly by flips of the roots, in autumn or 
winter; or of the young ſhoots in fpring and 
ſummer ; alſo by eds. 5 

But the Polium kinds are rather a little 
der, and ſhould therefore have generally a 
dry, raiſed, ſhekered, ſunny ſituation, as be- 
fore obſerved ; aud ſome ſhould alſo be potted 
for ſhelter in winter, under a frame, or iu 
a green-houſe. | 

As to the method of propagating all theſe 
ſorts, it is oither by parting the roots, by ſlips 
of the branches, or by . 

The firſt five or fix ſarts may be propagated 
plentifully, either 2 flipping the roots, in au- 
tumn, winter, or ſpring; or by flips or cut- 
tings of the gqung ſhoots in ſpring, or early 
part of ſummer, planted in a moiſt ſhady place; 
or by ſowing the ſeeds in a bed ar border of 
common earth in the fpring, - N 
The Polwm kinds may likewiſe be raiſed 
plentifully from ſeed, and by flips or. cuttings 
of the ſhoots in ſpring, The ſeed thould be 
ſown in ſpring in a bed of light earth, a quar- 
'ter of an inch ; where the plants will 
ſoon come up, aud be fit to prick out in July 
or Auguſt; either in nurſery- rows till autumn 
or ſpring, or ed at once where they are 


- 


ground; linear, or very narrow, 


Jung on 
| 4 


finally to remain. And as 0 the propagatiou 


= 1h 
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by Clips, it may be performed in April, chuſing | talks, about a foot high ;- oval, acute-cre- . þ = 8 
the moſt robuſt ſhaots, and plant them in an nated,” rough, hoary leaves ; and purple flow- 
eaſterly border, giving occaſional waterings ers in erect cluſters; terminating the ſtalks ; 
and' ſhade; and they will be well rooted by | appearing in July, ſucceeded by ripe. ſeed in 


autumn for tranſplantation, 4 autumn. | 
Tender flrubby kinds for the green-houſe col-| 116. Tuev treticum. FRED 28, 
Ava 4 Cretan narrow-leaved Mountain Poley.] 
Several of the ſhrubby kinds of Trucrium, | Narrow, linear, ſpear-thaped, entire leaves; 
being exotics of tenderer quality, require ſhel- and ſpiked cluſters of flowers ; with the low- 
ter here in winter of a -houſe or garden- | ers by threes. HE Fo? | 
frame; ſo are commonly retained in pots and 17. TEvcrIUM coccinenm. 
placed among the green-houſe plants, "ory | Scarlet Mountain Poley, + EI 
to increaſe the variety of that collection; and {+ All theſe ſhrubby germanders under this 
the following are the principal ſorts thereof head (Green-houſe kinds), are moſtly wholly. 
in the Englith gardens, being all moderate- | perennial, or durable in root, ſtem, aud 
growing rubb plants, cloſely 1 branches; and generally retain their leaves 
with ſmall — leaves, moſtly of a ſome- | moſt part of the year, flowering abundaudy = 
what hoary or downy nature; and flowers] every ſummer, but rarely ripen good feeds in | 
growing in the verticillate order.. [England. [37 SK ee 
12. TEUCRIUM fruticans. © As all theſe green-houſe ſorts are lenderiſh 
Shrubby or Spaniſh Tree Germander.] Riſes | exotics, originally from diſtant warm coun- 
with an upright, ſhrubby,” hoary ſtalk and tries, they require to be ſheltered here in 
branches, five or ſix feet high; having ob- winter from froſt ; and therefore muſt gene- 
long-oval entire leaves, ſmooth above, and rally be cultivated in pots, in order to be 
hoary underneath, placed oppoſite on ſhort | moved into a green-houſe or garden-trame, 
foot- ſtalks; and blue flowers at the axillas of during the winter, and managed as other 
the branches, one on each peduncle ; appear- | green-houſe- ſhrubs {ſee GREREN-Hovsx 
ing great part of ſummer. , > |} PLAwnTs); but ſome may alſo be planted in 
ariety.] With ſtriped leaves. the full ground, in a warm dry ſituation, 
13. Tzvcrium l/atifolium. | + [here they will often ſtand through our mo- 
Broad -leaved Spanifh Tree Germander. ] Riſes derate winters tolerably well; but are liable 
with a ſhrubby downy ſtalk and branches, | to ſuffer by ſevere froſt, which renders it ne- 
ſix or ſeven feet high; having broad, rhom - ceffary to treat the principal part generally as 
boid-ſhaped, acute, entire, hairy leaves, downy green-houſe exotics. | 
underneath; and pale-blue flowers ſingly at The propagation of all theſe tender ſhrubby 
the ſides of the branches; appearing moſt part kinds, is by flips or cuttings of the young 
of ſumerr. 4: 44 | ſhoots of che branches in ſpring, and early 
14 TEvcrivum Marum. 177 j part of ſummer, as directed for the firſt ſpe- 
Syrian Marum or Maſtick.) Riſes with an cies (Teucrium flavum) ; and when rooted, 
upright ſhrubby ſtalk, and numerous ſlender plant moſt of them ſingly in pots for remov- 
hoary branches, from about a foot and a half ing to occaſional ſhelter in winter, and ma- 
to two or three feet high; having very ſmall | naged as before hinted ; others plant in the 
oval, entire leaves, pointed at both ends, hoary | open*air, in a dry warm expoſure, to take 
wnderneath, and placed oppoſite ; and bright their chance. 
red flowers in cluſters at the ends of the“ THALICTRUM. 
branches, generally ranged on one fide, hav-| Meadow Rue. 
ing hairy cups; appearing in July and Au-] This genus conſiſts wholly of hardy, her- 
guſt, but rarely any feeds in England, baceous, fibrous-rooted perennials, fome of 
This is a nue aromatic, and is an old reſi- which are cultivated in gardens tor variety and 
dent of our gardens, eſteeined boch for its webs! ornament, rife moſtly with upright ſtalks an- 
matic property, and to effect variety, gene-| nually, adorned with many-lobed leaves, and 
rally as a green-houſe plant; though it will | {mallth tetrapetalous flowers, generally crown- 
alſo ſometimes ſucceed in the full ground, if} ing the ſtalks in paniculated bunches.  - 
planted in a dry ſheltered fituation ; afford-| Claſs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 
ing it protection of mats in very ſevere wea -“ Charadters.] CALYX, none. COROLLA; 
ther, pol IH e r | four roundiſh, concave petals, that ſoon fall 
15. Tevortwa maſſilienſe.. off, STAMINA, numerous compreſſed fila- 
Marſeilles Under-fhrubby Germander.} Riſes | ments, droadeit above, and terminated by o! - 
with upright, ſutfruticoſe, er under-ſhrubby | long ereR antheræ. Pis8TiLLUM, numerous 
1 1G roundith 
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mod 
erect herbaceous ſtalks annually in ſpring, 


numerous whit 


F 
. 


* 
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roundiſh pedicillated germina, ha 
ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none. 
oval ſulcated ſeeds in a head. : 

There are twelve or fourteen e * 
the moſt noted of which in our gardens are the 
following, retained in the pleaſure - ground for 

* of which have perennial roots, 
Gbrated and creeping ; and ſend up 


which conſtantly decay to the ground in au- 
tumn. i 

I. THALICTRUM flavum. 

Vellowifh Greater Thaltfrum, er . 
Meade Rue.) Hach a thick, fibrous, creep- 
ing, yellow root ; ſending up ſeveral round, 
furrowed, lea ſtalks, fave or fax feet high ; 
garniſhed with many-lobed leaves, 1 
moſt of the lobes cut into three parts; 
numerous whitiſh-yellow flowers terminating 
the ſtalks in many paniculated bunches, dank 


= ] Montpelier ycllow-flowered. 

ar w-flo 

1 . grows wild ! in meadows, and 
ether moiſtiſh places, and by river tides in 
&c. and } is ſometimes introduced 1 in 
for variet | 

2. THALICTAUSE aquilegifolum. 
Columbine-leaved 2 commonly call - 
ed Feathered Columbine. ] Hach a thick fibrous 
root; 
high ; large leaves compoſed of many lobes, 
much like the —_ gia or columbine ; and 


icles, ſucceeded ht, 

te IRS ſeeds. * = 
Faricties.) Green-ſtalked, with white flow- 
ers and ſtamina—Purple-ſtalked, with purple 


flowers and ſtamina. 


Ts an inhabitant of Helvetia, &c. but has 


been long in the Engliſh gardens. 


- THALICTRUM corn. 

Canada Thalifirum of Cornutus.] Hath a 
fibrous dark-coloured root; upright, ſmooth, 
purpliſh ſtalks, three or four feet high, branch- 
ing towards the top; large, many-lobed leaves 
like thoſe of . 3 and numerous white 
oo terminating the ſtalks and branches, 
in large panicles, each flower N five 


4. THALICTRUM 2 mh 
Narraw-leaved German Thalittrum.] Hath 
2 fibrated root ; ht ſtalks, two or three | 
er, high ; large pinnated leaves, of ma 
narrow entire os, "hen ous ſmall 
whadſh flowers 1 by pager at t oP of the 
ſtalks. 
5. — tuberoſum 


Tuberous-rooted WY 


ee, Hath 


„ . tuckiſh 0 


flowers, terminating the 


round ſtalks, three or four feet | 


| 
| 
| 


leaves compoſed of many 


THA 


a root hung with many-knobbed tubers ; up- 
right, almoſt naked ſtalks, à foot and a half 
high; ſmall obtuſe lea ves, three · parted at the 
and largiſh white flowers, in roundith 
bunches, at the top of the m_—_ _ Wer 
having five petals. 
6. THALICTRUM minun. 
 Leffer Meadow Rue.) Hath ſmall, fibrous, 
creepin roots; lender branching talks, about 
a foot high; jeaves cut into ſix parts; ſmall 


and whiti ſh ind yellow flowers, in a nodding 


poſition, in looſe panicles, at the top of the 
ſtalks, —It inhabits moiſt meadows and paſ- 
tures in England, &c. 

7. THALICTRUM fetidum. 
Stinting Dwarf Thalifrum.) Hath a f- 
brous. creeping root ; flender, paniculated, 
, leaty ſtalks, ſix or ſeven inches high; 
ſmall, indented, o- 
liola, having a ſtinking odour, and ſmall 
whitiſh flowers in looſe panicles, at the top 


| of the ſtalks.-Grows naturally in the ſouth 


of France, and Helvetia, &c. 
8. THALICTRUM alpinum: 
Aipine Dwarf Thalifirum:.] Hath a fibrous 


4 creeping: root; ſlender, fingle,' almoſt naked 


ſtalks, about fix mches high ; leaves having 
{mall obtuſe lobes, and whitiſh flowers in 
ſingle cluſters terminating the ſtalks. 

Al theſe ſpecies of Thalirum Wr 
flower in ee une and July, except the Alpine 
ſort, which commonly flowers in April or 
May; the flowers — are ſmall, but 
collected many in Ar bunch- 
es at top of the plants, each flower having 
generally four petals, and in ſome ſpecies five, 
as In their reſpeCtive deſcriptions ; and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeeds in Auguſt and September. 
are all very hardy herbaceous peren- 
r that will . in any common ſoil 
and expoſure, in the full ground; though ge- 
nerally are the moſt proſperous in ſhady 
moiſt ſituations: they are eſtecmed, ſome as 
flowery ornamental plants, others principally 
2 * > variety, and botanical obſerva- 

though all the ſorts may be employed to 
diverbity 1 pleaſure - ground in any of the 
open compartments, in aſſemblage with other 
herbaceous perennials; and are all eaſily raiſ- 
ed from flips of the root in autumn, which 
will creep exceedingly, and multiply i in great 
abundance. - 

But the ſecond and third: ſpecies are the 
ſorts that are the e- commonly eſteemed, 


and cultivated in the En 


| 


gardens as or- 
namental flower plants, vs wering more 
conſpicuouſly than the — ; though the 
2 ores and alſo 52 ws. ur . are 


7 i +; 
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- Migible- to aſſemble in the borders and other | in our gardens for curioſity, variety and orna J 
pleaſuable compartments to increaſe the va» | ment, both as green-houſe plants, and in the | 
„ full ground in a warm ſituation; they being 

Ihe propagation of all the ſorts is very | moderately hardy to ſtand our ordinary win- 

eaſily effect in abundance, by parting. the | ters with fome occaſional protection from 

roots in autumn, when the ſtalks decay, or | froſt, eſpecially if planted in ſome dry well- 

in the ſpring before new ones ſhoot forth ; | ſheltered compartment to have the full ſun in 

plantiig the flips, ' the E 16 where they | the winter ſeaſon. 3 
are to remain, and the weakeſt in nurſery- | However, it is adviſable both to have ſome in 

rows, to have a ſummer's growth, or to re-] pots to remove under ſhelter either of a green- 

main till wanted. | Il | houſe, glaſs-caſe, or deep garden frame in 
Likewiſe by ſeed ſown in the ſpring, 'in a | winter, as a more certain protection from 


bed or border; they will ſoon riſe, and the | ſevere weather ; and others planted in a dry, ; 
ſeedling plants will be fit to plant out towards | well-ſheltered, warm part of ſome principal 
autumn following. | | I | ſhrubbery compartments, conſpicuous to 
N . | ' | fight; and afford them occaſional defence of 
The Tea-tree. _ covering from rigorous froſts; by which they 


This genus compriſes thoſe two curious and | generally ſtand our common winters tolerably 
diſtinguiſhed Chineſe evergreens, the Bohea and | well, grow freely in {pring and fummer and 
Green Tea-trees ; univerlally famous for pro- | often thow plenty of bloſſoms in their proper 
ducing the leaves of which is made, by infu- | ſeafon. _ 
ſion, that well-known domeſtic article Tea; Both the ſorts are propagated by layers of 
are of moderate growth, rather of the ſhrubby |the young wood, in the autumn, ſpring, or 
kind with flender branches; garniſhed with | early part of ſummer; and will be rooted to 

oblong- oval, and ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmooth, | tranſplant in autumn or ſpring following: 
nervous leaves, two or three inches long, and | alfo by cuttings of young ſhoots m ſpring and 
large whitiſh-red flowers of ſix to nine oval | ſummer, planted in pots, and plunged in a hot- 
petals ; ſucceeded by tricapſular, trilocular | bed : likewiſe by ſeed, afſiſted by the ſame 
fruits, with three ſeeds ſingly. means : and in all of which methods of pro- 
Claſs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. pagation, the newly-raiſed young plants 
Claracters.] CAL xx, ſmall, flat, of five | ſhould be tranſplanted ſingly in ſmall pots, 
or fix roundiſh, blunt, perſiſtent folioles. | and moved under the protection of a frame, 
CoroLLa, fix to nine large, roundiſh, con- | &c. in winter to ſhelter them occaſionally 
cave, equal petals. STAMINA, many flender | from froſt, till they — ſome tolerable degree 
filaments, ſhorter than the corolla, with ſim- | of ſtrength, of at leaſt, one or two- feet growth; 
ple antheræ. P1sTILLUM, a globoſe, three- | then ſome may be diſpoſed in a warm fitua- 
cornered germen, and awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crown- | tion in the ful ey” as formerly intimated, 
ed with a triple ſtigma. PerIcarPIUM, a | and ſome retained in pots, to move under 
tricapſular fruit DP ited roundiſh united | ſhelter in winter, and theſe ſhifted into larger 
parts, trilocular and opening at top, with | pots according as they advance of ſome tole- 
roundiſh ſolitary ſeeds, one in each cell. rably increaſed ſize in their general growth in 
The ſpecies are, the root and head. 

1. Thea Been. LE Hh Thus theſe two noted exotic ſhrubs are 

| Bohea Tea-tree.) Riſes with an upright | cultivated in our gardens to diverſify the green- 

1 ſtem and flender branches, having | houſe collections, and thoſe of principal 
aſh-coloured bark, garniſhed with oral, ob- | ſhrubbery compartments: though, in this 
tuſe-pointed, ſawed leaves, about three inches | country, only a few plants of each fort are 
long, and two broad, placed alternately, of a | retained principally for thoſe purpoſes, and as 
dark-green colour, and roſaceous whitiſh | noted curious exotics as well as for ornameu- 
flowers at the ſides of the branches, having | tal variety in their general growth. 
generally fix petals. But in China, their native ſoil, they are 

2. THEA viridis. 5 cultivated in vaſt abundance in very extenfive 
Green Tea-tree.]J Riſes with a ſhrubby | plantations, for their leaves, of which the 
ſtem and branches, garniſhed with ſpear- | Chineſe make a valuable merchandiſe for 
ſhaped, ſawed, plane leaves, three or four] the ſupply of all parts of Europe, &. with 
inches long, of a light-green colour, and| which to make the Tea, now fo generally 

whitiſh flowers having generally nine petals. | uſed every where, 
Theſe two noted trees, or rather ſhrubs, | For this purpoſe, they pluck the leaves in 
are natives of China and japan; introduced | three different gathermgs annually : the firſt 
| . 762 gathers ; 
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ing being of the youngeſt leaves, is ſu- derate growth, and the ſecond, obtains ſome 


rior to the others, and is Ern caller 
imperial Tea the ſecond gathering, in oldei 


leaves, is next in goodneis; and the third | 


gathering being the oldeſt leaves, is inferior 
to the two former. 


But in each gathering, the leaves being 


plucked promiſcuouſly as they come to hand: 
care is afterwards taken, previous to their 
uſual manufactured preparation, to arrange 
them into. different clafſes, according to their 
be and. goodneſs, which produces the dif- 
ferent, qualities and prices of the prepared 
Tea; and of the laſt, or third gathering par- 
ticularly, when the leaves are of full growth, 
they being ſorted into clailes ; the loweſt of 
which being compuſed of the oldeſt leaves, is 


the coarſeſt and cheapeſt ſort of Tra, much 
| 


and exported to Euope, aud. other different 


inferior in flavour to that of the others. 

After the leaves are gathered and ſorted, 
as above, they are then prepared into the 
form we receive the Tea from abroad, by 


drying them, when freth, over a fire in an 


iron pan, conſtantly ſtirring them about; and 
then rolling them while hot, with the palm 
of the ha on a mat, or convas, till they 
curl vp; then when cold, the Tea thus pre- 
red is put up in ſome veſſel or cafe, and 
we very cloſe from the air ; eicher in large 
China jars, or caniſters, or in cheſts lined 
with lead, in which latter it is commonly im- 
ed in this and other countries, from 
China, by ſhipping 9 in amazing quan- 


tities; ſupplying millions of people as one of the 


daily articles of food in its peculiar preparation. 
HEOBROMA., 
Chocolate Nut Tree, &c. 

- Compriſes, two exotic trees of the Wet 
Indies, retained here in ſome eminent ſtoves 
for variety; are adorned with large oblon 
and heart-ſhaped ſimple leaves, and ſmall 
pentapetalous flowers, in bunches, at the fades 
af the branches. 

Claſs and order, Polyade/phia Pentandria. 
Charafters.] CALYx, three oval, concave, 
reflexed, ſpreading, deciduous. leayes. Co- 

Koll, five concave, galeated or arched, 
quinquenervous petals, having each a Bitid. 


| 


| 


2. THEOBROMA Guazuma. 
(Guazuma), or Baſtard Cedar of 3 


onliderable ſtature and magnitude. 

ti. THEORROMA Cocao. © ON UA” > 

Cocaa er Chocolate Nut. Trec.] Riſes with 
an uptight, robuſt ſtem, about half a faot 
ick, btauching ten or twelve feet high; 
large, oblong, entire, oppoſite leaves, near; a 
trot long, and half as broad; and numerous 
vellowith flowers, in bunches, from the ſides 
of the trunk and branches; ſucceeded by ob- 
long, quinquangular fruit, full of ſeeds, of 
which is made the chocolate. 

This tree inhabus the hot parts of Amem- 
ca, Where it is alſo. attentively cultizated for 
its fruit, to make the chocolate; being made 
of the kernels, which are firſt roaſted in a 
pan, and reduced to powder ; then worked 
with orange water, and formed into a paſte; 
afterwards mixed with ſugar, aromatic ſpices, 
and perfume ; then formed into rolls or cakes, 


parts of the world. 


Riſes with an upright large trunk, branching 
numerouſly and ſpreading, thirty or forty feet 


high; oblong, heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, alter- 


nate leayes, four inches long ; and numerous 
ſmall yellowiſh flowers at the ſides of the 
branches ; fucceeded by roundiſh, tuberculated 
rough fruit, containing the feed. __ _.. 

th Theſe trees being exotics from the hat 
parts of America, in this country require the 
indulgence of a ſtove; and in many of which 
a few plants are retained for variety : ſo muſt 
be kept always in pots, .and placed in that 


| conſervatory, and managed as other woody 


exotics of imilar quality. 
3 TrhroBROMA angu/la. 
Anguflous Chineſe 22 Cedar. ] With 
hearted ſeven angled leaves. 
They are propagated by ſeed obtained from 
abroad, ſowing it as ſoon after its arrival as 


| poble, in pots, and-plunged in a bark-bed, 


where they will ſoon come up; and whey 
about three inches high, pot. them, off ſepa- 
rately, and plunge them ia the bark bed in the 
ſtove; and manage them as other woody ex- 


A 


horn like briſtle at top, and a bellſhaped} otics of this department, 


nectarium of five oval-lanceolate, connected. 
ſpreading leaves. STAMINA, numerous awl- 
© ood Boca in five bodies, terminated by 
{o many antherz, P1STILLUM, an oval ger- 
men, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, and fimple ſtigma. 
PERicARP1UM, a woody, uncqual, oblong, 
or roundiſh fruit, or nut; having many. oval 
fleſuy ſeeds arranged in five cells. 

There are two principal ſpecies, both of the 
wee king, though T tſt is but of very mo- 


THERMOMETER, 

An inſtrument reſembling a weather-glaſs, 
for meaſuring and demonſtrating 9 
che degrees of heat and cold at all ſeaſons, and 
which proves af great utility in the culture of 
tender exotic ſtove. plants, by ſerving as a 
guide to regulate the proper degree. of heat for 
ſtoves or hgt-houſes, containing fuch plants; 
particularly in winter, when tire heat is uſed. 


| Sce STov E., 
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laſs 
ball or globe at the lower end; and is — 


are to be made ſtronger or weaker, according 


temperature of the 


ananat aforeſaid; or but a liule over or under. 


ſhould not only be ſuſpended nearly. towards 
-the centre of the ſtove, but alſo out of the 


that the glaſs tube and ball containing the ſpi- 


rit may be thaded from the ſun-thine as much 
as poſſible; and alſo placed at ſome medium di- 


the direct rays of the ſun,. or heat of the fire, 


is, when proba 
Akherctorg this. 1 


THE 


Ads to the conſtruction of a betanical Ther- 

mometer for a hot-houſe, it confiſts of a long 
lender glaſs tube, or pipe, about eighteen 
inches or two feet long, having a ſmal 


longitudinally. on a braſs or wooden plate or 
frame, the ſame length, or longer, and fou 
or five inches broad; the glaſs tube and ball 
being furniſhed with a quantity of coloured 
Tiquid ſpirit, which is affected by heat and 
cold ſo as to aſcend higher or lower in the 
tube proportionably, a ſcale being marked on 
the frame along each ſide of the tube, divided 
into the different degrees of heat and cold; 
and the ſpirit aſcending by the heat of the in- 
ternal air of the Stove, promoted by fire, &c. 
points out on the ſcale the proper degree of 
heat required; having the name of ſome re- 
markable exotic, ſuch as the anana, or pine- 


-apple, wrote on the ſcale as a ſtandard mark | 


of the requiſite temperature of heat, ſo as 
-when the internal heat of the ſtove raiſes the 
ſpirit to that mark, or within five degrees over 
or under, is the proper temperature for the 
growth of the ananas, and all other tender 
plants from the hotteſt parts of the world; ſo 
that the fires requiſite for the ſtove in winter. 


to the direction in the Thermometer. 

Thus a good Thermometer in Stoves is 
more particularly uſeful in winter, during the 
tune the fires are made in the flues for warm- 
ing the air internally; it being generally hung 
up towards the centre of the ſtove, ſo as the 


warmth thereof may operate - moderately and| 


equally on every fide, and diſcover the real 
eral internal heat, 


which. ſhould be ſupported always nearly 
equal by the aid of bark hot-beds and real fare, 
ſufficient to raiſe the ſpirit in the tube to the mark 


Remarking, however, the Thermometer 


ſun, or at leaſt placed with its back thereto, 


TH1 


judiciouſly placed 36 above, ſo as to. be af 
fected Yew by 


the real general warmth of the 


internal air; and by obterving this, you may 
ealily regulate the 3 
uch proper temperature as is requiſite for the 
culture of the plants before mentioned. 


ove heat at all ſeaſons to- 


Therefore every/ſtove ought to be furniſhed: 


with a good well-regulated 
| guide for more certainly determining. at all 
:1mes, the neceſſary degree of heat; for in win- 
ter, when fires are requiſite, it is eaſy to make 
them of more or leſs ſtrength, as you ſhall. 
iee neceſſary, to warm the whole incloſed air 
equally, to ſuch a temperature of heat, as to 
mount the ſpirit. in the Thermometer to the 
degree. marked ananas, which {ſhould be well. 
attended to, and continued always as nearly 
as poſhble to that ſtandard, or not exceeding 
hve or ten degrees over or under. 


hermometer, as a 


Or if the Thermometer thould at any time 


diſcover the fire heat in winter, &c. to be 
conſiderahly too ſtrong, 
diately leſſened, and open the door of the fur- 
nace ta cool the flues; alſo, if calm mild 
weather, admit freſh air moderately, if it 
{hall ſeem neceſſary, in order te reduce the heat 
as ſoon as poſſible, nearly to the proper ſtandard. 


let the fire be imme- 


Likewiſe in ſummer, in very hot ſunny 


weather, if the internal heat of the ſtove ap- 
pears by the Thermometer to be much too 
powerful in the middle of the day, it is eaſily 
reduced to the proper temperature, by fliding 
open the glaſſes to admit free air, as you ſhall 
ſee convenient. 


THICKETS. | 
Cloſe plantations. of trees and ſhrubs, in 


pleaſure-grounds, parks, &c. 
Plantation. thickets are deſigned 
purpoſes, ſuch. as ſometimes to repel the force - 
of tempeſtuous and cold cutting winds, either 
from the habitation, er ſJoine particular diſtrict 
of the: 
of ſhade 
{paces for walks, receſſes, &c. under the um- 
brage of the: trees; others occaſionally to 
ſerve both to conceal or ſhut out from view 
unſightly: or diſagreeable objects, either within 
the limits of the garden, or without ues houndary; 


for. different 


rden; or. ſometimes to form places 
or retirement in ſummer, having 


ſtance from the fire place and flues, ſo as neither | and alſo ſometimes to form a ſcreen or blind 


darting immediately on the tube and ball, may 
affect the operation of the incloſed liquor, and 
cauſe it to mount considerably higher. than 


would be effected by the real general warmth | derably along 
of the air of the ſtove, and be thereby led in- 


arranged towards ſome out ward boundary to 
conceal from the ſight of perſons without, any 
particular compartments of the garden. Like-- 
wiſe Thickets are ſometimes extended confi- 


next ſome outward boundary 


of pleaſure-grounds, parks, &c. both .ta..ex- 


advertently into an error, in ſuppoſing the in- hibit an exterior appearance of cxienſive plan 


ternal heat ta be much ſtronger than it really 
it is not ſtrong enough 
rument ſhould always be 


tation, and to-form a conunual extent of thel- 
ter from cold or. furious winds, .&c. te ſore 
otherwiſe expoſed intei ĩor parts; or alſo ſome · 
* | 
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times ſo arranged as to afford à large extent of 
ſhady and private walking, having walks con- 
ducted in the ſerpentine order een the 
plantations. ; Ley 30461 et ek 

And Thickets are alſo; on forme occaſions, / 
adopted in ſome internal paris of large plea- 
ſure-grounds, and parks, in contraſt with the 
more open and airy plantations; and ſome- 
times are formed on ſome fide diſtrict, ex- 
 tenſively in a cloſe plantation in imitation of 
a natural wood ; and in which to have ſhady 
 wood-walks, winding variouſſy through the 
plantation. They are alſo introduced ſome- 
what ſimilarly to form receſſes, by environin 
particular ſpaces, rendering them VE 
ſhady, and ſheltered, by the ſurrounding 
trees and ſhrubs compoſing the faid Thick- 


ets; and ſometimes cloſe ickets of ha 
trees and ſhrubs are difpoſed in detached 


clumps in capacious open fituations to affect 


adiverſified ornamental variety, the ſaid clumps 
being diſtantly ſtationed not to obſtruct the 
view of any defirable 

In the formation of Thicket plantations, 
they are ſometimes planted wholly of large 
tree kinds, five or ſix to eight or ten feet 
aſunder, either ſome in regular lines like a 
cloſe grove, or others more generally in a 
fort of promiſcuous planting, as it were, but 
with ſome de of order in the diſtances: 
and Thickets are alſo often compoſed of va- 
rious trees and ſhrubs together to affect a 
more full, cloſe growth below and above, 
and to diſptay a greater diverſity in the plan- 
tation, by diſpoſing the various ſhrubs pro- 
perly between the larger trees, in ſome order 
of gradation, the loweſt towards the front, and 
the taller growths backward, in proportion, 
thereby forming a fort of cloſe underwood 

Thicket below, while the tree kinds run up 
and form a thickety growth above. 
Sometimes, in particular compartments of 
ſhrubberies, Thickets are formed wholly of 
ſhrubs only, of different forts and degrees of 
growth, from the loweſt placed forward to 
the ralleſt behind ; being ſometimes arranged 
towards ſome outer boundary to run up in a 
cloſe natural growth to cover and hide the 
outward fence of paling, walls, &c. and per- 
mitted to branch ſpreadingly over the ground 
in a thickety manner. 

- Likewiſe, Thicket plantations are occaſion- 
ally adopted of diſtinct or ſeparate tree kinds 
in ſome extenſive premiſes, parks and out- 

ounds, formed wholly each of particular 
forts of trees dif 8 in diſtinct 
plantations, ſuch as Thickets of Elm, others 
of Ach, Beech, Poplars, &c, each fort di- 


| 
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mA; and of Alder, Willows, and other 
aquatic kinds, ſimilarly in marſhy ſituations. 
General Thickets may be compoſed of any 
of the common foreſt} trees, and other hardy 
tree kinds, and the moſt hardy forts of ſhrubs; 
a liſt eee -9595 way 8 
general tree rubby tri arrang- 
ed under my articles eee. TREES 
and Shrubs, and Ever GREENS, &c. 
Thickets of foreſt trees deſigned for woods 
are alſo formed with the ditferent ſorts: of 
timber trees in conſiderable extent of wood 
ions ; both to grow up in full Stand- 
ards for timber, being planted thick, only four 
to five or fix feet diſtance, to admit of thin- 
ning gradually in advanced growth; and in 
coppice plantations, cloſely planted to grow 


rdy in underwood for cutting occaſionally in 


ſmaller growth, in a thinning order, leaving 
a ſuffici of the ſtraighteſt ſtandards there- 
of fingly, at moderate diſtances, to run up in 
full growth for timber trees; the ſmaller un- 
derwood between, ſhooting up again, affords a 
cutting every fix, eight, or ten years for ſmall- 
er purpoſes on different occaſions. | 
The planting of any intended Thicket 
plantations ſhould be effected with young 
trees of four, five or fax, to eight or ten feet 
growth ; and che ſhrub kinds proportionably : 
and in all of which the planting may be per- 
formed in the common ſeaſons autumn, 
winter and ſpring. 1 #0 

In reſpect to culture of Thicket plantations, 
very litile is required, keeping them clear 


from large over- bearing weeds, while the trees 
and ſhrubs are in young ſmall growth; and the 
whole ly permitted to run up in their na- 


tural order below and above, eſpecially when 
intended merely as cloſe Thickets for any of 
the purpoſes before intimated for deſigns in 

rdening and planting 
2 hickets that are formed into exten- 
ive woods of cloſely-planted foreſt-trees for 
timber and underwood growth, deſigned prin- 
cipally as profitable plantations ; they, after 
ſome years adva growth in ſome con- 
ſiderable e to fell for œconomical pur- 
poſes, may be thinned gradually in ſome re- 
gular manner for poles, ſpars, and many o- 
ther light requiſites, as a profitable produce ac- 
cordingly. 

THUYA. 

Arbor Vite, or Tree of Life. 

This genus furniſhes beautiful hardy ever- 
green trees, of the coniferous tribe, for ad- 
orning the ſhrubbery and other hardy plan- 
tations, being of erect tall growth, very 
branchy to bottom ; with the branches 


{preading, 


; Or, as before ſug- 
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reading, and with flat-fanned & ſhoots 
cloſely. garniſhed with very or minute 
leaves, placed imbricatim (over one another). 
and ſmall apetalous male and ſemale flowers 


parately on the ſame tree. i P3 
Claſs and order, Monecia Monadelphia. 


_ 1Charatters.] Calyx, male and female 


flowers apart on the ſame plant; the males 
being collected in an oblong, oval amentum, 
ing oppoſite. on the common foot-ſtalk ; 

e florets having an oval concave ſcale for 
the cup ; and the female flowers form an oyal 
cone, having a ſcale for a cup to every two 
florets. CoROLL A, ſmall florets, without 


an ls. STAMINA, four very ſmall, 
ee 


ous filaments in the males, having 
the antherz adhering to the baſe of the ca- 
lycinal ſcale. PrsT1L.LUM, in the females a 
very ſmall germen, flender ſtyle, and ſingle 
ſtigma, PEerICARPIUM, an oblong-oval 
cone, opening longitudinally, compoſed of 
nearly equal fcales, convex on the outſide, 
and obtuie, each having an oblong ſeed, ſur- 
rounded with a membraneous wing. | 
There are only two ſpecies of Puja com- 
mon to the Engliſh gardens, being eſteemed 


fine ornamental ever-greens of the tree kind; 


and which, although exotics, the one princi- 
pally from America, the other from China, are 
hardy enough to flouriſh here in almoſt any 
common foil and expoſure, and remain in ver- 
dure the year round ; are therefore m great 
eſtimation for all ornamental plantations. 

They are both of the very ſmall-leaved 
kind, with the leaves imbricated or lying 
over one another like ſcales. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. TrnvyA occidentalis. 
Occidental, or Common American Arbor 
Vite.) Riſes witha large upright ſtraighttrunk, 
branching on every fide Regulars, forty 
feet high or more, with the branches grow- 
ing ſomewhat horizontally and ſtraggling; 
being cloſely garniſhed with very ſmall leaves, 
placed imbricatim, or over each other, ap- 
pearing of a dark wane ue colour ; and 
with male and female flowers apart, at the 
ſides of the young branches in ſpring, ſucceed- 
ed in the 1 by ſmooth cones, having 
ſmooth obtuſe ſcales, containing oblong ſeeds. 

Varieties.] Common American Arbor Vi- 
tz — American ſweet- ſcented — Variegated- 
leaved. | | 

This tree ws naturally in Canada, in 
North America, and in Siberia, is of an aro- 


matic' and reſinous nature; the leaves emit a ! 


ſtrong odour; alſo the wood, which is like- 


| 


| 


i 
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Tree of Life. 5 
2. Tu va eriemalis. 
Oriental, or Chineſe Arbor Fitz.) Grows 


* 
e 


female flowers ſeparately at the ſides of the 


young branches in fpring, ſucceeded by rug. 


ged cones, compoſed of acute-pomted re- 
flexed ſcales, having ripe ſeeds in autumn, or 
towards ſpring. . | ER? "2.5 $4 > ICY 


Both theſe trees are natives of diſtant coun- 


 S Ss 


their native climate; and are all eaſily raiſed 
from ſeed, layers, and cuttings, as hereafter 
directed. | * by 

They, in their general growth, aſſume a 


pictureſque ornamental appearance, being 


finely branched to the very bottom, always 
fully adorned with leaves, which, in both ſpe- 
cies, are of a very minute ſize, but very cloſely 
and curiouſly arranged in an imbricated man- 
ner, exhibiting a perpetual verdure : and in the 
whole, the trees effect a very diſtinguiſhable 
variety at all ſeaſons. , | * 
And as to their flowering, chey flower earl) 
in the ſpring ; but the flowers being ſinall an 
apetalous (without petals), they are not orna- 
mental; are univetſally moncecious, or male 
and female, ſeparated on the ſame tree; con- 


ſiſting wholly of ſcaly calyxes, containing the 


ſructifications, collected into oblong and conic 
bunches; the males being in oblong amen- 
tums, and the females in cloſe oval cones, 
which become that ſort of ſeed-veſſel called a 
cone, furniſhing ripe feed in autumn, or to- 
wards ſpring. —See Cox FER and Coxvs. 
The brit fort, Common. Atzericah Arber 
Vitæ, is the oldeſt reſident in our gardens, 
vor diſtinguithable from the other by the 
da -green colour of its leaves; which, fome- 
times in winter particularly, aſſume a Giſagree- 
able duſky hue. Pte x 
But the Chineſe Arbor Vitæ is both of more 
regular growth, and its foliage continued al- 


wiſe remarkably durable: hence it is faid the ways of a fine lively bright green, ſummer and 


winter, 
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| pl acing them in a ſhady 
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inter. and is generally a more beautiful tree 
an the other. | | T 
However, both the forts are in high eſti- 
mation as fine ornamental evergreens, and 
moſt Pn furniture for adorning the thrub- 
bery, all other 11 de- 
ſigned for variety and ornament; have alto 
1 effect diſpoſed fingly in decorative bor- 
ders, &c. and in open ſpaces of graſs, in the 
ſhrubbery; in all of which fituations, rg 
them generally to grow rural, with their fu 
branches, nearly in their own natural way, 
except reducing with a knife any low ftrag- 
ghng or roll branches occaſionally ; 
which is principally all the culture they re- 
uire. 
1 But theſe trees may alſo be employed as 
timber- ttees, in the evergreen foreft-tree plan- 
tations. Sec FOREST LI REES. | 
The Chineſe Arbor Vitæ is alſo occaſionally 
planted in pots, both to place among other 
potted plants to adorn any particular com- 
partment, and to aſſemble with green-houſe 
plants for variety: and to have ſhelter in win- 
ter during its younger growth. ; 
They are cultivated in all the public nurſery 
grounds for ſale, and may be traniplanted in 
autumn, or almoſt any time in open weather, 
from October until March or April. 

Method of Propagation, &c. 

The method of propagating both theſe trees, 
is by ſced, layers, and cuttings. 

y Seed. Boch the ſorts ripen ſeed in Eng- 
land, and are alſo obtained in great plenty 
from abroad by the ſcedſmen; and which 
ſhould generally be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, or as ſoon as they can be obtained in 
autumn or ſpring ; ſowing them in pots or 
boxes of light earth, covering the {ceds half an 
inch deep, and place the pots, &c. in a ſheltered 
warm fitvation, or under ſhelter of a frame in 
bad weather; eſpecially if ſown in autumn; 
that the ſeeds may be protected from ſevere 
froſt, and continued forward in their vegeta- 
tive efforts: and thus they will ſometimes 
come up in the ſpring: which, however, are 
frequently apt to remain in the ground till the 
ſecond year ; obſerving when the plants are 
come up, the pots ſhould be placed in an caſt 
border to have only the morning ſun, but open 
to the free air, giving frequent but very mo- 
derate waterings all the ſummer ; and in win- 
ter remove the pots again to a ſhehercd place 
till ſpring ; then may be pricked out in nurſery- 
rows, or if they are very ſmall and weakly, 
let them temain in the pou another year, 

tuation during the 
ner, and in a ſheltered place in winter; 
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and in ſpring following plant chem out in the 


nurſery, in rows a foot or two aſunder, to re- 
main to acquire due ſize and ſlrength, for fiual 
ln eber 
By Layers.— The 4oung ſhoots only of 
one or two years growth are the proper parts 
for laying, which may be performed early in 
autumn, ing down the branches to the 
earth; and lay all che young wood on each, 
either by flit, or bros, with their tops 
only appearing a little above ground; ſhorten- 
ng any that have much longer tops than the 
others (ſee Lavin): thus they will moſt 
of them emit roots in the earth, and be proper 
plants by autumn following ; when, or rather 
in ſpring after, they ſhould be ſeparated from 
the ſtools, and planted in nurſery rows, to re- 
main two or three years, or till of due tize fay 
the ſhrubbery, &c. "0K 
By Cuttings. —Autumn- is the beſt ſeaſon 
2 planting the cuttings, which muſt be of the 
young ſhouts, principally all of the ſame year's 
rowth; and ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
rder. Taking therefore opportunity of 
ſhowery weather, if poſſible, and chuling the 
moſt robuſt young tſhoots, cut them off with 
2' {mall part of the old wood, where practi- 
cable, and planc them in rows a foot — = 
cloſing the earth well about chem: they will 
be. properly rooted in one year, fit for planting 
out in wider nurſery-rows. 
THYMBRA. 
Mountain Hyſſop. 
A genus furniſhing for the 


— 


green-houſe, 
two ſpecies of ſmall under- ſhrubby exotics of 
qiminutive growth, ſix or eight inches to a 
ot high, garniſhed with ſmall, narrow, 
acute, and ſpear- ſhaped, oppolite leaves; and 
the branches terminated by thick ſpikes and 
verticillate cluſters of ſmall purple flowers, 
of the ringent or lip kind; having Riff bila- 
biazed cups; a monopetalous two-lipped co- 
rolla, with two long, and two ſhort fila- 
ments; a four-parted germen, half-bifd ſtyle, 
and four naked ſeeds ripening in the calyx, 
Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymneo/permia. 


Ihe ſpecies are, 

I. THYMBRA ſpreata. | 

Spike- flowered Macedonian Thymbra.)] 
Wich flowers growing in thick cloſe ſpikes. 

2. THYMBRA verticillata. 

Ferticillated Spaniſh Thymbra,] With flow- 
ers growing in verticilluſes or whorls. 

Both theſe ſpecies are of ſmall buſhy* 
growth, cloſely ſet with ſmall leaves; and 
produce flowers in June or July, ſometimes 
{ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds ; the plants being exo- 
tics from warm countries, require the protec- 
pr Say 
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tion” of a*green-houſe here in winter: and 
muſt et? Aoi be planted in pots of light 
arden earth, and placed among the green- 
ouſe exotics, and managed accordingly, 
They are propagated by ſeeds ſown in 
March or April, either in a warm border, 
and have occaſional ſhelter from bad wea- 
ther, with' glaſſes or mats ; or in pots placed 
under glaſſes, or in a hot-bed; and _ alſo 
be raiſed by flips, or cuttings of the fide ſhoots 
in the ſpring and ſummer ; and by bottom off- 
ſets in the ſame ſeaſons or autumn. 
THYMUS. | 
Thyme. | 


+> 


This genus furniſhes the common Thyme, | 


and ſeveral other low aromatic plants, moſtly 
perennials of ſomewhat ſuffricoſe or under- 
{hrubby growth; ſome valued as noted pot- 
herbs, others as medical plants, and ſome for 
variety in the pleaſure-ground ; riſing with 
ſlender ſtalks and branches, from about half 
a foot to a foot or eighteen inches high ; 
adorned with very ſmall leaves, and ſmall rin- 
gent flowers in verticillate ſpikes and heads, 
terminating the branches, | 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Gymno/permia. 

Characters. ] CALYXx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, bilabiated, and permanent; having the 
chaps hairy and cloſed, with the upper lip 
broad, plane, erect, and tridented, and with 
the lower one ending in two equal briſtles. 
CoroLLa, a ſmall ringent petal, having the 

per lip ſhort, erect, obtuſe, and emarginat- 
eq, and the-under one long, broad, and tri- 
dented, with the middle ſegment the longeſt. 
STAMINA, two long and two ſhort filaments, 
having ſmall anthere. PrsTILLUM, a four- 
parted germen, filiform ſtyle, and a bifid, 
acute ſtigma. PERICARPTUM, none; fourſmall 
' roundiſh ſeeds lodged in the permanent calyx. | 
There are ſeven or eight different ſpecies 
of Thymus, and of which the following are the 
moſt material ſorts for general culture; con- 
{iſling of the common Thyme of our kitchen- 
gardens, —Serpy/lum, or Wild Thyme, —Maſ- 
tic Thyme, &c. each compriſing ſome varie- 
ties, and are all low, fruteſcent perennials, 
moſtly of very branchy buthy growth, and 
durable in root, ſtem, and branches, and all 
hardy enough to grow 21 7 in the full 
ground, in any common ſoil of a garden. 

1. THYMUsS vulgaris, | 5 

Common Garden Thyme.) Hath very fibry 
roots; erect, flender ligneous ſtems, of very 
branchy and buſhy growth, a foot high, 
cloſely garniſhed with ſmall oval revolute 
leaves, and 'all -the branches terminated by 
numerous ſmall, whitiſh-purple flowers, in 
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verticillate ſpikes, appearing in ſummer, and 
ſucceeded by abundance of ripe ſecd early in 


—Variegated or ſtriped-leaved. 

It is an inhabitunt of rocky places in France 
and Spain, &c. but all the varieties have been 
long reſidents of our kitchen-gardens as emi- 
nent aromatic pot-herbs, and as medical 
plants; alſo occaſionally in the pleafure- 
ground for variety, and ſometimes as edgings 
to beds and borders, on account of its cloſe 
buſhy growth; but its principal eſtimation is 
for kitchen and medicinal uſes. 

2. Thus Serpyllum. 
Creeping Mild Thyme, or Mother of Thyme.] 


inches long, or more, garniſhed with very 
ſmall, obtuſe, plane leaves, ciliated at the 
baſe, and the branches terminated by nume- 
rous ſmall, purpliſh flowers, growing in heads, 
appearing in ſummer, ſuccecded by plenty of 
ripe feeds in autumn. 


Broad hairy-leaved— Variegated-leaved— 
Silver -ſtriped-leaved — Citron-ſcented, com- 
monly called Lemon Thyme—Greater purple- 
flowered. | 

This ſpecies inhabirs paſtures, heaths, and 
commons, in moſt part of Britain, and other 
parts of Europe ; and is admitted into many 
gardens for variety, more particularly the 
variegated ſort. Silver ſtriped and Lemon 
Thyme, which are ſometimes diſpoſed ſing- 
7.9 tufts about the borders, &c. and occa- 
1onally planted in pots; and alſo ſometimes 
employed ro form edgings ; but the Lemon 
Thyme in particular, is in high eſtimation for 


its agreeable odour. 


3. TxyMus Mafiichina. 8 

Maflick Tiyme.] Riſes with lender ligne- 
ous ſtalks and branches, a foot long, or more, 
garniſhed with oval, obtuſe, hoary leaves ; 
and the branches terminated by "ef Sami in 
verticillate, downy heads, appearing in June, 
but rarely ſucceeded by feeds in England: 

FVarieties.] White-flowered—Red-flowered. 
It is a native of rocky places in Spain, but 
is an old inhabitant of our gardens, chiefly as 
a finely- ſcented aromatic, and for variety. 

4. IHYMUs Zyprs. 

Shrubby narrow-leaved Spaniſh Thyme,] 
Riſes with low, under-ſhrubby, erect ſtalks 7 
long, very narrow leaves, ciliated at the baſe ; 
and flowers terminating the branches in verti- 
cillate ſpikes, | 
F. TARYMUs cephalotus. 

Large-headed Portugal Thyme.) Riſes with 


7H low 
25 


Varieties.) Broad-leaved—Narrow-leaved 


Hath decumbent creeping ſtalks, fix or eight 


Varieties.] Broad- leaved. —Narrow-leaved 


5 
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low ligneous ſtalks, and ſtiff hoary branches, 
half a foot long; ſpear-ſhaped hoary leaves, 
placed oppoſite; and many whitiſh flowers, 
terminating the branches in large imbricated 
heads, having oval bracteal leaves. 

Faricty-] With ſmall flowery heads. 

All thete five ſpecies of 7hymus, and their 

varieties, are of an aromatic quality, and their 
chief virrue reſides in the 6nd which -_ 

rt a very agreeable aromatic fragrance. But 
he firſt Neck ſpecies are the moſt noted forts 
in the Engliſh gardens ; though the 7iymus 
Pulgaris, or Common Thyme, is conſidera- 
bly the moſt generally known and cultivated, 
chiefly for its — aromatic property, ſor 

linary purpoſes. 
"Ther Se wholly perenmial, ſomewhat be- 
| tween a ſhrubby and an herbaceous nature, 
wholly abiding in root and top, generally of 
ſomewhat buihy growth; their leaves in ge- 
neral very ſmall, but cloſely placed, and moſt- 
ly ever-green : the flowers alſo are very ſmall, 
monopetalous, and ringent, and collected nu- 
merouſly in whorls, either forming ſpikes or 
cloſe heads, each flower ſucceeded by four ſeeds 
lodged in the calyx ; and by feeds all the ſpe- 
cies may be raiſed, as alſo by flips and cut- 


tings. 
* to the uſe in gardens of theſe aromatics, 
the Common Thyme is in univerſal eſtima- 
tion as a pot-herb for various culinary pur- 
poſes ; and being eaſy of propagation and cul- 
ture, merits a * in every kitchen-garden: 
which alſo, together with the other ſorts, and 
their varieties, might be introduced in the 
leaſure-ground, in afſemblage with other 
mall fruteſcent plants, to embelliſh the front 
of flower borders, ſhrubbery clumps, ſmall and 
Loping banks, &c. placing them detached or 
fingly, to form little buſhy tufts, and in which 
the variegated forts, and the Silver Thyme, and 
Lemon Thyme, particularly form a very agree- 


able variety together, or in aſſemblage with 


the others; and the Lemon Thyme 1s alfo in 
much eſtimation for its peculiar oderiterous 
flavour; ſome of each ot theſe forts may allo 
be pctted, in order to move occaſionally to 
any particular compartment, as may be re- 
quired, and under occasional ſhelter in ſe- 
vere winters to preſerve the plants more ef- 
ſectually iv a lively Cate; likewiſe ſome of 
the Maſtic Thyme: Spaniſh and Portugal 
Thymes are alſo ſometimes potted for the a- 
bove occaſion, and to place under protection 
of a garden-frame or green-houſe 1n winter, 
to continue them more freſh and lively, as 
obſerved above of the others. 
Sometimes, ſome of the ſmaller Thymes are 
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* : 
| ſown or planted for edgings to particular beds 


or borders for K uch as the Lemon 
| Thyme, Silver-leaved and variegated ſorts "Tt 
alſo, occaſionally the Common Thyme ; and 


| all kept low, cloſe, and regular, by clipping 


them at ſides and top annually in ſummer. 

But as to the Commen Thyme, deligned for 
kitchen uſe, it ſhould be cultivated in beds, 
or borders, in rows half a foot afunder at 
leaſt ; either the ſeed ſown where the plants 
are to remain, or young ſeedling plants pre- 
viouſly raiſed for planting out ; or flips of old 
plants detached with roots, which being plant- 
ed the above diſtance, they will ſoon increaſe 
into buſhy plants, proper to gather for uſe ; 
or may be occaſionally planted as an edging 
in the herbary, &c. and in either method the 
plants will prove abiding, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly by off-ſets; and by which the plants 
may be propagated at pleaſure, by ſlipping 
them as above, when wanted for increaſe ; 
though it is alſo adviſable to raiſe a quantity 
of plants every year or two from ſeed, as the 
young ſeedlings poſſeſs a ſtronger aromatic 

uality than the older plants; and it being 
ee in ſpring in a bed of light earth, either 
broad caſt and raked in, or in ſhallow drills, 
as directed below, they ſoon come up, and 
will be fit for uſe the following autumn and 
winter, &c. 

In gathering Thyme for uſe, in private 
gardens it may be cut or flipped a little at a 
time, as it is wanted, not ſtumped too cloſe ; 
but when intended for market, the London 
gardeners generally pull it up root and all, 
eſpecially the ſeedling plants, which remain in 
the bed where raiſed, and fo raiſe a freſh crop 
from ſeed annually. 

Methed of propagaiing all the forts. 

All the Lk = Th —— path eaſily 
raiſed from ſeed, and by {lipping the roots and 
branches, and by cuttings thereof. 

By Seed -— All the ſorts may be raiſed plen-. 
teoully from ſeed, though it is rarely practiſed 
to any but the firſt fort, Common Thyme; 
and March or early in April is the proper ſea- 
ſon for ſowing it; chooſing any light, rich, 
dry ground; which let be properly digged, 
and the ſurface moderately ſmoothed i the 
ſpade, becauſe the ſeed is very ſmall, and 
ſhould not be ſown too thick, nor covered too 
deep; this obſerved, let the feed be ſown 
| whulſt the ground is freth ſtirred, ſowing it 
either 5B. gay on. the ſurface, and rake it 
in lightly, or ſow it in flat allow drills, and 
earth it over thinly in proportion; it will ſoon 
germinate, and the. plants will appear in two 


| tbree weeks, being careful to keep them 


well 
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well weeded, and give occaſional! light water- | 
_ ings in dry weather; and thus by June they 
will require thinning, eſpecially it defirous to 
have the plants grow ſtocky, and with buſhy 
full heads, in which they ſhould be thi ö 
to fix or eight inches diſtance; when, if re- 
quired, thoſe thinned out may be planted in 
another place, in rows, ſix or eight inches. 
aſunder, giving water till freſh rooted, ob- 
ſerving to keep the whole clean from wee 
by occaſional hoeing between them in dry 
days, which will alfo ſtir the ſurface of the 
earth, and the much improve the growth 
of the plants; and they will arrive to good 
Ction for uſe in ſummer or early in autumn. 

But ſometimes the market Aden garden- 
ers about London, who raiſe large quantities 
in beds, for the daily ſupply of the markets, 
leave the whole thick, without rouge; þ ſo 
when of proper growth in ſummer and au- 
tumn, &c. they pull them clean up root and top 
together, from time to time, as wanted, and 
tie them in bunches for ſale in the market 
aforeſaid. | 

However, it is always proper to thin out, 
or tranſplant a quantity in ſingle bunches, to 
grow ſtocky ind buſhy, as before obſerved, to 
remain for the occaſional ſupply of a family. 

Remark, in reſpe& to the varieties, that 
there is no depending on raiſing them the fame 
from ſeed ; therefore, when intending to pro- 
pagate any particular varieties, and continue 
them the ſame with certainty, it can only be 
effected by lips and cuttings as below. 

Buy Off-fets and Slips. — All the ſorts multiply 

both by off-ſets of the root and flips of the 
branches; the rooted flips are the moſt ex- 
peditious method; for the old plants increaſe 
into many off: ſet ſtems, riſing from the root, 
each furniſhed with fibres; and that by tak- 
ing up the old plants in the fpring, &c. and 
flip or divide them into ſeparate flips not 
too ſmall, with roots to each, and plant them 
in beds of good earth, in rows half a foot aſun- 
der, giving water directly, and repeat it occa- 
ſionally in dry weather till they have taken root, 
and begin to ſhoot at top; and thus they will 
ſoon grow freely, and form good buſhy plants 
in two or three months. 

But flips alſo of the branches without roots, 
will hkewiſe ſucceed, if planted, any time 
from March or April until about Midſummer ; 
obſerving to flip off a quantity of the ſtouteſt 
Jen ee oots, of moderate length, and 
plant them in a-thady border, in rows four 
or five inches diſtance, giving due waterings ; 
they will ſoon emit roots, and become good 
plants by autumn, when they may be tranſ- 


ds | duly watered, they will readily take root, 


P 


planted to where they are to remain. 


| 
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By Cuttings, — Cuttings of the young 


/ 


branches grow readily the ſame as flips 

of, there og no other difference, than that 
the cuttings are the young ſhoots cut off with 
a knife, and the ſlips are flipped off from the 


| fide of the branches; with the hand only ; ſo 


that the propagating them by cuttings may be 
perfo any time in ſpring, or early part in 


ſummer, planting them in a ſhady place, and 


and 
grow. Th 

The propagation by flips or cuttings is alſo 
the only method by which the teſpective va- 
rieties of the different ſpecies are with cer- 
tainty continued the ſame, as the plants thus 
raiſed will be in every reſpect ſimilar to the 
arent, 

THYRSUS. 

A Thyrſe. 

One of the modes of infloreſcence, or man- 
ner of flowering, of the aggregate kind; be- 
ing many flowers collected in a bunch, or 
ſort of cloſe panicle, of an oval or egg-ſhaped 
form, having the lower foot-ſtalks, which are 
longer, extend horizontally, whilſt the upper 
ones are ſhorter, and mount vertically, as in 
lilac and horſe cheſnut, &c. 

TILIA. | | 

Lame, or Linden-tree. 

Conſiſt of two principal ſpecies commonly 
known and cultivated, compriſing ſome va- 
nieties ; all very noted hardy deciduous trees, 
of formal growth, proper —— ornamental and 
timber plantations, &c. they riſing with lar 
upright trunks a conſiderable height, 4 
ing numerouſly all around, into large regulat 
conical heads, adorned with broad heart- 
ſhaped leaves, and ſmall pentapetalous flowers, 
in looſe bunches. 

Claſs and order, Polyandria Mondgynia. 

' Charafters.] CALYx is concave, five-parted, 
coloured, and deciduous. CoRoLLA, five ob- 
long, obtuſe petals, crenated at top. STA- 
MINA, numerous awl-ſhaped filaments, and 
{imple anthere. PrsTILLUM, a roundith 
germen, lender ſtyle, as long as the ſtanuna, 
and a pentagonal obtuſe ſtigma. PRRICAR- 
PIUM, a globular, coriaceous, quinquevalvu- 
lar, quinquelocular capſule, opening at the 
baſe, containing roundith ſeeds fingly in each 
loculament or cell; though very commonly 
there is but one ſecd in the whole, and fo 
ſituated that the capſule often appears unilocu- 
lar, if incautiouſly examined. 

Of the two ſpecies, one is a European tree, 
and the other is of America; each compre- 
hending ſome varieties, and are all very hardy, 
and of the deciduous tribe, 5 8 

t. TiriA curep en. 

7 H 2 
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European 


aan, + 


pearing very __ in winter, when deſti- 


3 


1 


European or Common Lime Trec.] Riſes 
with an upright ſtraight trunk to a at 
height and magnitude, branching regularly all 
round into a Ta e conical head ; garniſhed 
with large, broad, heart-ſhaped, acute-point- 
ed, ſerrated leaves, of a light-green colour; 
and ſmall whitiſh-green flowers in bunches, at 
the ends of the branches, having all the flowers 
deſtitute of nectaria. f 

Faricties.] Common green-twigged Lime- 
tree, having all the young ſhoots of a light- 

colour—Red twigged Lime-tree, having 
all the ſhoots of a beautiful red colour, ap- 


tute of leaves—Large -leaved—Smaller-leaved 
Rough or elm-leayed—Variegated-leaved, 
&c. | 

The n and red-tw1 varieties are to- 
lerably 1 ſo W being raiſed from 
ſeed, the plants of each will be moſtly ſimilar 
to the parent tree. 

This ſpecies grows naturally in England 
and moſt parts of Europe, and has been long 
cultivated as an ornamental tree in garden 

antations, both to grow rural, and to form 
1 regularly trained. 

2. TIILIA americans. | 

American Black Lime Tree.] Grows with 
an upright large lofry trunk, branching re- 
gularly into a Tone formal head, having the 
branches covered with a blackiſh-brown bark; 
large, broad, heart-ſhaped, acuminated, ſer- 
rated leaves, of a deep-green above, and paler: 
underneath; and ſmall greeniſh flowers in 
bunches at the ends of the branches, having 
all the flowers furniſhed with nectaria. 
Vuarieties.] Larger-leaved — Smaller-leaved 
— Carolinian long-pointed-lcaved. 

Both the ſpecies, and their reſpective va- 
rieties, flower in ſummer; the flowers ſmall, 
and of inconſiderable appearance, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ripe feed in autumn, con- 
tained- in ſmall coriaceous or leathery cap- 
ſules; and by the ſeed all the forts are caſily 
raiſed in beds of common earth. 

Theſe noble trees are quick handſome 

owers, and obtain a great ſtature and ſub- 
— of trunk, particularly the Common 
Lime, which grows ſixty or ſeventy feet 
high; and there are accounts of fome that 
have meaſured ninety feet in height, and 
more than eight or ten feet circuit in the 
trunk, with branchy heads proportionably 
large; but the timber being of a ſoft light 
texture, is unfit for any ſtrong purpoſes; is 
however excellent for numerous hght uſes, 
in the turnery and carving branches particu- 


larty. | 


trained regularly by 


Tir 


tree has been long in great eſteem for. orna- 
mental purpoſes, in various garden diſtricts, 
being valued for its quick and tine pictureſque 
growth and large elegant light-green foliage, 
that affect a very diſtinguiſhable diverſity; 
was therefore in great repute. formerly to 
plant for avenues, and arrange on the boun- 
danies of extenſive lawns, — 7 other ſpacious 
open ſpaces, as well as to diſperſe in parks, &c. 
both as detached ſingle objects, and in groups, 
alſo to plant in regular groves, and for thade ; 
and in all of which, ſuffered to grow rural, 
and diſplay their beautiful conic — they 
were likewiſe uſed for formal ornamental 
hedge-rows in 2 and along near 
the fronts of houſes by road ſides, &c. and 
| ipping them once or 
twice in ſummer; and were alſo often cli 
into pyramids, hemiſpheres, arches, &c. though 
for the general part they are conſiderably 
better calculated for 8 objects in natural 
ſtandards than for any kind of hedge-work, or 
other regular training, eſpecially as they ge- 
nerally 1 e to drop their leaves the earlieſt in 
autumn of any other tree, and, when clipped, 
ſoon appear naked: I ſhould therefore ad- 
viſe all the forts of Limes to be employed prin- 
cipally only as rural trees, and diſpoſed at ſuf- 
ficient diſtances to allow them full ſcope to 
branch out all around, and exhibit their heads 
diſtinctly in their natural growth; and in 
which they will always appear conſiderably 
the moſt conſpicuouſly ornamental. 

Though from the circumſtance of theſe 
trees ſhedding their leaves early in autumn, 
which is more peculiar to the large than ſmal- 
let leaved kinds, they are not in ſuch general 
repute to plant for ornament in gardens as for- 
merly, becauſe in very dry hot ſummers the 
leaves often begin falling in July or Auguſt, 
and cauſe a continual litter for a long time. 

However, for the ſingularity of their hand- 
ſome growth, and foliage, they highly de- 
mand culture both for variety, ornament, and 
ſhade; and the red-twigged ſort has alſo an 
agreeable effect, even in winter, when entirely 
devoid of leaves. | 

Theſe trees are likewiſe proper to plant as 
foreſt- trees, as they will ſoon arrive to timber; 
and the wood being ſoft and tough, is valued 
for making many forts of houſhold utenſils, 
and for various light purpoſes in carved and 
turnery works, as before notice. | 

For all of which purpoſes, theſe trees ma 
be er almoſt any Where, as they will 
proſper in any common foil and expoſure ; are 
raiſed in abundance in all the nurſeries, for 


ſale, and may be tranſplanted any time in open 


weather, from October till Marc 


But for purpoſes in gardening, the Lime- 


 Aethid 


1 1 


Method of Propagation, Wc, 

The propagation of theſe trees is by ſeed, 
by layers, and by cuttings. 2 

By Seed. This ripens abundantly in Oc- 
tober, which may be beaten down with a long 
pole, keeping the green-twigged and red-twig- 
ged ſorts ſeparate; and may either be ſown 
don after, or preſerved dry and ſound till 
ſpring ; ſowing them in a bed or border of 
common earth, previouſly digging the ground, 
and divide it into four feet wide beds; draw 
the carth off the ſurface evenly, about an inch 
deep, into the alleys ; then ſow the ſeeds thinly, 
touch them lightly down into the earth with 
the back of Pe pale; which done, direct! 
earth them over, the depth juſt r 
which finiſhes the work of Sow in 

Being thus ſown, they will a 
freely in the ſpring; at Which time be careful 
to keep the beds 3 from weeds, and give 
ſome moderate waterings in dry weather, to 
forward the plants in growth as much as 
pofſible, fit for planting out in nurſery- rows 
by autumn or ſpring following theugh, if 
they have ſhot rather weakly, let them ſtand 
another year: then planted out in rows two 
feet and a half aſunder, by eighteen inches 
diſtance in the lines; here to remain three or 
four years or more to acquire due fize to tranſ- 


i come up 


plant for the purpoſes intended, trimming off 


large ſide-branches from the lower part of the 
ſtem occafionally, to encourage their aſpiring 
more expeditiouſly at top, which muſt be 
always ſuffered to remain entire. 

Theſe trees, when raiſed from ſeed, ge- 
nerally in the end aſſume a more handſome 
and expeditious growth, than ſuch as are 
raiſed from layers and cuttings. 

When they are from about five or fix to eight 
or ten feet high, they are of proper ſize for final 
tranſplantation : though if any are deſigned 
principally as foreſt-trees for timber, 1t is ad- 
viſable to tranſplant them finally intheir deſtined 
places, while they are young, and not more than 
from three or four to five or fix feet high. 

By Layers.—All the ſorts grow freely by 
this method: and is alſo or by Cuttings, a very 
certain method to continue the varieties. For 
the purpoſe of furniſhing layers, proper ſtools 
muſt be prepared. (ſee STooLs), and the 
young ſhoots of a year or two old, are the 
proper parts to lay ; which ſhould be perform- 
ed in autumn or winter, by flit-laying, ſhorten- 


ing the tops of each layer within a little of | 


the ground: they will all be well rooted by 
autumn following, and moſtly fit to plant out 
m the (ray in rows, and there managed as 


the ſeedling Limes juſt above directed. 


| 
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| By Cuttings —Cuttings of all the Torts of 


Limes will grow, though not near fo readily 
as layers: fo ever: when cuttings are in- 
tended, chuſe the ſtrong young ſhoots of the 
year, in autumn or ſpring, and plant them 1n - 
a'moiſt good foil; or any ſcarce forts may be 
planted ſeveral together in pots, and plunged 
in a hot-bed ; they will more readily ſtrike 
root, 

TINUS. 

Tree Volkameria. 

Conſiſt of one ſpecies, a tender exotic tree 
of America for variety in the ſtove; adorned 
with oblongiſh-ovateleaves, and branchy ſpikes 
of flowers: having a five-parted calyx and 
corolla, pitcher-ſhaped nectarium; nine ſta- 
mina, ſingle germen and ſtyle, and a trilocular 
berry, with a ſingle ſeed in each cell. 

Claſs and order, Enneandria Monogynia. 

The ſpecies is, 

Tinxvus cccidentalis. | 

Occidental, or Ne- India Tinus.]. Riles 
with an upright woody ſtem of branchy 
growth, garniſhed with oblong-ovate leaves ; 
mooth above, ſub-villous and nerved under- 
neath : and terminal branchy flower ſpikes. 

This exotic is retained in ſome of our prin- 
cipal ſtove celleQtions, a plant or two, for va- 
riety; which being planted in pots of rich 
light earth, placed in the ſtove, the future 
culture is the fame as other plants of that de- 
partment, and may be propagated by ſeeds, 
layers, and cuttings, in pots plunged in the 
bark-bed. 

TOLUIFERA. 

Balſam of Tolu Tree. 

It is a large tree of South America, retained 
here in ſtoves by the curious for variety; is 
adorned with large winged leaves, and bunches 
of pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Decand ia Aonogynia., 

Charafers.] CATx is monophyllous, bell- 
ſhaped and quinquedented at top. Cororra, 
five petals, four of them being linear and 
_ but the fifth is twice as large as. the 
others, and nearly heart-ſhaped. STAMINA, 
ten very ſhort filaments, having antheræ 
longer than the calyx. PISTILLUM, an 
oblong germen, very ſhort ſtyle, crowned 
with an acute ſtigma. PEerIcarRFIUM and 
SEMEN, at preſent undeſcribed. 

There 1s but one ſpecies, viz. 

ToLUIFERA Baljamun. 

Balſam of Tolu Tree.) Riſes with a ſtrong 
robuſt trunk, branching numerouſly and 
ſpreading, thirty or forty feet high, covered 
with a thick tough brown bark; large pin- 
nated leayes, compoled of ſeveral pair of ob- 

; long 


| 
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long oval lobes, terminated by an odd one:; land top; and the moſt noted ſorts in the Eng- 
anck at che axillas ſmall bunches of yellow {liſh gardens are the following ; all of which 
flowers, having four ſmaller petals, and one | being natives of the hot parts of America, re- 


large. quire to be continued always in a hot-houſe 
8 naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt-Iu- | in this country. | 


dies, and in this country is retained in hot-| 1. TouRNEFORTIA wolubilis. | 
houſe collections, a tree or two for variety; Pelubilate- climbing 3 Tournefortia.] 
muſt be cultivated in pots, and placed always | Rifes with long, flender, woody. volubilate 
in the ſtove, and managed as other tree and | ſtalks, twining round any adjacent ſupport, 
'Z ſhrub exotics of that department. | fifteen or twenty feet high ; oval, acuminat- 
g A balſam of great virtue is extracted from | ed, ſmooth leaves, on reflexed foot-ſtalks ; 
= this tree, and is much uſed in medical com-| and ſmall white flowers in looſe ſpikes, at the 
poſitions. ſides and ends of the branches. | 
his tree is raiſed from ſeeds obtained from 2. TournerorTlia fuffruticoſa. | 
abroad by the ſeedſmen; which ſhould be Under-fltrubby vgs ay, iſes with an 
ſown as ſoon as they arrive in pots of light | under-ſhrubby ſtalk, branching moderate} 
earth, and plunged in the bark-bed; and when | about three or four feet high; oblong, es 4 
the plants are come three or four inches high, ſpear-ſhaped, hoary, whitith leaves; and ſmall 


pot them off ſeparately, giving water, and white flowers in bunches, at the ſides and ends 
plunge them again in the bark-bed; and aiter-| of the branches. 


wards managed as directed for other woody 3. ToURNEFORTIA ſerrata. 

exotics of the ſtove. Sce STovE PLaNTs. { Serrated-leaved Taurnefortia.)] Riſes with a 
TOMENTOSE Plants. ſhrubby, upright, thick ſtem, branching 
Such as are covered with Tomentum, being twelve or fourteen feet high, or more; hav- 

a ſort of woolly or hoary, downy pubeſcence, ing oval, ſerrated leaves on rough ſpinous 

which covers the ſurface of _ plants, | foot-ſtalks ; and white flowers in recurved 

more particularly thoſe that inhabit the neigh- | ſpikes terminating the branches. 

bourhood of the fea; and _ of which} 4. ToURNEFoRTIA fetidiſſima. 


plants having their leaves and branches ſo Afo/t-finking Tournefortia,] Riſes with 
cloſely coyered with this ſubſtance as to give | woody ſtalks and branches, eight or ten feet 
them a hoary white appearance. high, or more, having oval-ſpear-ſhaped, 
TOUR NEFORTIA. hairy leaves; and white flowers, terminating 
Tournefortia. | the branches in ramoſe, pendulous ſpikes. 
Conſiſts of ſeveral ſhrubby exotics from the] F. TourNxeroRTlIA . 
Weſt-Indies, and hot parts of America, and Cymaſe-ſpiked 7. ournefortia.] Riſes with 
cultivatcd here in ſtoves for variety ; one of woody branching ſtalks, ſix or eight feet 
which is a climber, the others erect growers, | high; large, oval-oblongiſh, naked, ſmooth, | 
aiſhed moſtly with oval and lanceolate | entire leaves; and white flowers terminating 
— leaves, and monopetalous infundibuli- the branches in cymoſe ſpikes. 
form flowers at the ſides and ends of he 6. LouxxETORTIA hirſutifſima. 
branches. | | Moft-hairy-fialked Tournefortia.] Riſes with 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Manogyna. woody very hairy ſtalks; ovate leaves, foot- 
Charatters.) CaLYx is monophyllous, five | ſtalked ; and branching terminal ſpikes. 
parted, and permanent. CoRoLLA is mono- 7. ToURNEFORTIA humilis. 
petalous, funnel-ſhaped, with a cylindric tube Dwarf Tuurnefartia.] Riſes with ſhrubby, 
lobular at the baſe, and with a ſpreading | low, flender talks, branching moderately two 
2 cut into five acuminated horizontal ſeg- or three feet high, ſpear-(haped, cloſe-tuting 
ments, STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped filaments | leaves, and white flowers in ſimple or un- 
in the mouth ef the corolla, having acumi- | branched recurved ſpikes, produced laterally, 
nated connivent antheræ. PisSTILLUM, a| or along the ſides of the branches. 


lobular germen, ſimple ſtyle, and ſingle ſtig-] 8. TourxngrorTiIA diffuſe. — Diffuſed- 
= PERICARPIUM, a globoſe berry, bav- | branching Tournefortia. Vas | 


ing four roundiili ſeeds, | Theſe plants remain in leaf, moſtly the year 
his genus received the name Tournefortia round, and flower in ſpring or ſummer, &c. 
in honour of M. Tournefort, the iluitrious | ſucceeded by ſmall ſucculent berries, contain- 
French Botaniſt. ing three or four ſeeds. 
. | There are many ſpecies in this genus, moſt-| They being all very tender exotics, that 
„ ly of a ſhrubby nature, and perennial in root | require the continual ſhelter and heat of a 


ſtove, 


TR A 


ſtove, in this country muſt be cultivated in 
pots of good earth, and placed in the ſtove 
accordingly, and treated like other ſhrubby 
exotics BY this collection, as directed under 
the article SToveE PLANTS. - 

All the ſorts may be raiſed” from ſeeds ob- 
tained from abroad, where the plants grow 
naturally; and it is adviſable to ſow them; 
as ſoon after their arrival as poſſible, in pots 
of light mould, and plunged in a bark-bed; 
giving occaſional ſprinklings of water, and 
they will probably come up the firſt year ; or 
if they ſhould remain longer in the grou 
continue to keep the mould in the pots all the 
while moderately moiſt ; and when the plants 
are come up, and advanced three or four 
inches high, prick them out ſingly in ſmall 
pots, and plunge them in the. bark-bed, and 
continue them conſtantly in the ſtove, 

Their propagation may alſo be tried by 
layers, &c. in pots plunged in the bark-bed, 

TRACHELIUM. 

Throatwort. 

One hardy herbaceous perennial, of the 
flowery tribe, for the pleaſure-ground, com- 
poſe this genus; riſing half a yard high, with 
oval leaves, and terminal umbellate bunches 
of monopetalous blue flowers. 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] CALYx is ſmall, five-parted, 
and placed above the germen. CoroLLA, 
one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a long, flender, 
cylindric tube; and divided at the brim inte 
five ſmall concave ſpreading ſegments. STA- 


MINA, five capillary filaments, the length of | 


the corolla, having fingle antheræ. PisTIL- 
LUM, a triquetrous, ſubrotundous germen, 
flender ſtyle, and globoſe ſtigma. PERICAR- 
PIUM, a roundiſh, obtuſe, trilobate, trival- 
vous capſule, of one cell, having numerous 
{mall ſeeds. 

There is but one ſpecies, viz. 

TRACHELIUM cerulcum. 

Blue Trachelium or Threat-wort.] Hath a 
thick, fleſhy, fibrated, perennial root; up- 
right ſtalks, about half a yard high; garaiſh- 
ed with oval-ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated leaves, 
and terminated by many ſmall tine blue flow- 
ers, in a ſort of umbellate cluſters in June and 
July, ripening ſeeds in September. | 

It is a native of ſhady places in Italy and 
the Eaſt, and is Bonn k in our gardens to 
increaſe the variety of ornamental-flowering 

rennials ; planted in light dry foils, where 
it will abide ſeveral years: alſo, if ſown in 
the crevices of old walls, ruins, and rock- 
work, they will flourith, and be of great du- 
ration; but when cultivated in rich moitt foils, | 


* 
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It is propagated by ſeeds ſown in autumn, 
ſoon after no are ripe, or early in ſpring, in 
a bed or border of light earth : the autumn 


than 


till autumn ; then may be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain. 
RADESCANTIA. 
Virginia Spiderwort, or Flower of a Day. 
It is a hardy herbaceous perennial, of the 


garden; riſing with ere annual ſtalks, a mo- 
merate height, ornamented with very long 
narrow leaves, and tripetalous flowers. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Charafers.] GALYx, three oval, concave, 
ſpreading, permanent leaves. CorRoLLA, 
three large, orbicular, plane, ſpreading petals. 
STAMINA, fix ſlender, erect, hairy filaments, 
having kidney-ſhaped antheræ. P1sTILLUM, 
an oval, obtuſely-trigonous germen, filifor- 
mous ſtyle, crowned with a trigonal obtuſe 
ſtigma. PERICARPIUM, an oval, trivalvous, 
trilocular capſule, covered with the calyx, 
having numerous {mall feeds. 

There are different ſpecies, but not more 
than one in the Englith gardens, viz. Common 
Virginia Spiderwort ; comprehending ſeveral 
yarietics, all hardy perennaals. 

TRADESCANTIA 01rgintana. 

Virginia Spiderwort, or Flower of a Day.] 
Hatha thick root, furniſhed with many fleſhy 
fibres, crowned with many narrow leaves 
near two feet long; amidſt them ereR, thick, 
ſmooth ſtalks, two or three feet high ; garn- 
iſhed with long, graminous leaves fingly ; and 
large tripetallous, blue, and other coloured 
ftiowers in the varieties, crowning the ſtalks 
in cloſe cluſters. 

Varieties are,] Common pale blue-flower- 
ed—Deep blue-flowered— Purple-flowered-— 
Red-flowered—Wohite-fowered. 

They all flower in June; each flower is 
generally but of one day's duration; hence 
the name Fewer of Day; but the tame plant 


new flowers every morning, for a month or 
ſix weeks, ſucceeded by plenty of ripe feed in 
autumn. 

This ſpecies, &e. is a native of Virginia, 
but have been many years in the European 
gardens as ornamental flowery plants, for the 
common borders; they may therefore be 
planted in any of the borders, or other com- 

partments 


! 
wrt are not ſo durable, often proving bien- 
nial. -- 


; pp By probably come up more freely 
r of the ſpring. Obſerving when the 
plants are two or three inches, prick them in 
nurſery-rows ſix inches aſunder, to remain 


flowery collection, for adorning the pleaſure- 


continues producing a plentiful ſucceſſion of 
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partments of me pleaſure-ground, in Which 


they will abide by the roots many years, pro- 
Eucing new ſtalks annually in ſpring, a 
flower very ornamentally every ſummer ; and 
will multiply exceedingly both by their roots, 
ard ſcattered or felf-fown ſeeds; even fo 
much as often to over-run the ground, and 
require trimming in to reduce them within 
proper bounds. 

They are all eaſily propagated by parting” 
the roots in autumn, or early in ſpring ; alſo 
dy feed ſown in the ſpring, in any or 
border of common earth, and raked in; and 
the plants will riſe plentifully, and be fit to 
prick out in ſummer, to gain ſtrength till au- 
twmn, then tranſplanted finally. 

TRAGOPOGON. 

Goat's Beard. 

Contifts of hardy, herbaceons plants, moſt- 
ly diennials, the principal of which in the 

ardens is an efculent called Sa//afy, eſteemed 
for its carrot-thaped, extable root, and by 
ſome for the tender ſhoots of its young ſtalks 
in the ſpring, to eat like @/paragrs ; are moſily 
tap-rooted plants, with the roots crowned 
with long narrow leaves, and with upright 
ſtalks in ſpring, of moderate height, für- 
mounted by large compound flowers. 

Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia 
LEquals. 

Charafers.] CALyx, a compound flower, 
having the general cup ſingle, compoſed of 
eight ſpear-ſhaped leaves, alternately larger 
and joined at the baſe. CoroLLa, the ge- 
neral flower is compound, imbricated, and 
uniform, compoſed of many monopetalous 
tongue-ſhaped hermaphrodite florets, five- 
parted at top. STAMINA, five very ſhort 
filaments, having cylindric antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong germen filiforme ſtyle, 
crowned with two revolute ſtigmas. PERI- 
CARPIUM, none; the ſeeds, one in each floret 
arc angular, rough, crowned with down, and 
lodge in the ſwoln connivent calyx. | 

4 the circumſtance of the ſeed being 
covered with a pappus or down, as they re- 
main in the cell, reſembling a goat's beard, 
it obtained the name of 7ragopogon, or Goat's 
Beard. 

There are ten or twelve ſpecies, but many 
of which being plants of no eſtimation for 
uſe, are but little known ; and the moſt noted 
ſorts are, firſt the fallaſy, an eſculent, having 
an catable root and 
others ſorts principall 
two ſorts arc A 
rennial. 


1. IRAGoPoGON porrifolius (Biennial). 


for variety: the firſt 
and the third a pe- 


alks, &c. and twol 


/ ade 
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Leek-leauved  Tragoepogen, commonly called 
Sal/afy.] Hath a perpendicular, carrot-ſthap- 
ed, White, eatable root, a foot or more long, 
crowned with many long leek-{haped entire 
leaves, cloſely gathered ; and when it runs to. 
ſeed, riſes with upright, hollow, ſmooth, 
whitiſh ſtalks two feet high, terminated with 
large compound blue flowers, having the pe- 
duncles thickeſt above, and the calyx longer 
than the radius. | 

It lowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn, then wholly decays. 

This plant grows naturally in meadows 
in ſome parts of England, &c. but is culti- 
vated in gardens in the manner of carrors, 
for its long carrot-ſhaped root, which attains 
a moderately large ſize by autumn and win- 
ter, when it is boiled for ule, and ſerved to 
table in different ways, and 1s very tender and 
palatable : alſo the young ſhoots of the flow- 
er-ſtalk in ſpring and ſummer, cut while 
young and tender, when only a few inches 
high, are dreſſed in the manner of aſparagus, 
and ſerved up to table with butter, &c. 

It being a biennial, riſes from ſeed in the 
ſpring, and attains perfection in the root in 
autumn following, remaining good all win- 
ter, and in ſpring after ſhoots up ſtalks for 
flower and ſeed, and the root then becomes 
ſticky and uſeleſs, and totally periſhes ſoon 
after the feeds are ripe. 

2. TRAGOPOGON praten/is {( Bienmal). 

Meadow Tragopogon, or Greater Yellow 
Goat's Beard.) Hath a taper fibrated root, 
crowned with very long, narrow, acute, entire 
leaves gathered together; upright ſtalks near 
a yard high, garniſhed with long narrow 
leaves ſingly at each joint; and terminated | 
each ſtalk with one large compound yellow 
flower, having the calyx and radius of equal 


length. 

4 ariety.] Smaller Meadow Tragopogon, 
having much narrower leaves, and ſtalks only 
a foot high. 

Both the varieties flower in June and July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

They grow naturally in meadows in Eng- 
land and moſt parts of Europe; and are ſome- 
times cultivated in gardens for variety, and 
the young ſhoots in ipring are often gathered 
and drefled, as obſerved of the Salſafy, being 
frequently brought to the London markets 
by the ſimplers who gather them in the mea- 
dows in April and May; or may be raiſed 
in gardens by ſowing their ſeed in ſpring, in 
rows fix or eight inches aſunder, . the 


are will ſhoot up for uſe in the ſpring fol- 
owing.. | 


3. TRA- 
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| 5 lechamp!s Greater Hawkweed, or 


rench 


dented leaves; low. talks 0 
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bout hye or 


ſix inches high, ſurmounted. by one large 


4 A_mpgqnophylious calyx. 
ſhorter than the corolla, appearing in June or] 


ellow, flower, hay 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in aptumn. 


eſe plants, arg Hardy; the firſt ce be- 


ing biennials, riſing one year. from ſeed and the 
next ſhoot up into ſtalk, producing flowers and 
ſeed, then who decay; and the third is a 
perennial, durable in root, ſending up ſtalks. 
annually in ſpring, which decay in autumn, 

.- The. firſt ſpecies, {Tragopogon porrifolins) 
is the principal ſort for general culture, as an 
eſculent, and as ſuch merits, culture in every 
kitchen-garden . principally for its roots, as 
before, obſeryed, chiefly for autumn and win- 
ter uſe ; they being eaſily raiſed from ſeed in 
the open quarters, and will arrive to perfec- 
tion early in autumn, and continue good till 
they begin to ſhoot in ſpring allo fibg: Bets 
5 Lis much cultivated in the London kitchen- 

rdens for market, where it is commonly 
rou FR in bunches, in autumn and winter. 

The other two ſpecies, are retained in 
gardens for variety, and 
ucularly : is 
1 hoo in ſpring, as 

0 


in ſome. 


Metliod of Propagation, c. | 
The Sal/afy is raiſed only from ſeed ſown 
in ſpring, in March and April, in an open 
ſituation to remain; ſo: Ling it either -hroad- 
caſt and raked in, or in ſhallow drills,” eight 
or nine inches aſunder, ſcattering the ſeeds 
thinly, and cover them half an inch deep; 
and when the plants are come up two or three 
inches high, thin and weed them by hand or 
hoe, leaving them eight or ten inches aſunder, 
repeating the weeding as ma 12 uired dur- 
ing 7 284 which pf e — * they 
require ; and they will have large roots by 
September or October; when you may begin 
taking them up for uſe; and in November, 
when the leaves begin to decay, a quantit 
may be taken up Ac, preſerved in ſand for on 
in time of ſevere froſt, when thoſe in the 
ground cannot be digged up. _ 

In ſpring, when thoſe remaining in the 
groupe begin to ſhoot, the ſhoots, when a 
ew inches high, may be cut for uſe as before 
mentioned ; which, when quite young and 
tender, being boiled, are excellent cating. Sut- 
ter, however, always a few plants to run up to 
ſtalk every ſpring, to produce ſeed for ſowing. 

The other two ſorts may be raiſed allo 
from ſeed like the Sal/afy, and the plants, 


When a little advanced in growth, may be 
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planted, out if they are required for variety 
in any particular compartments. If the Tra- 
egen Pratenſis is required for its ſhoots, it 
ata remain. where fown, and chinnec to 
n 


4 


b the third fort may alſo be propagated | 
„ 


RAINED TREES.” © 


For walls and cipaliers. n 
The, appellation of Trained Trees is to be 
underſtood principally of young fruit-trees 
deſigned for walls ul eſpaliers, being trained 


ing them againſt any kind of walls, pales, 


year old from the grafting or budding, train- 
ing them in the manner of wall or eſpalier 
trees, for two, three, or more years, till they 
obtain a good ſpread. of branches, arriyed to 
a fruitful tate, in order that any perſons, be- 
ing in haſte to have their walls or eſpaliers co- 
vered at once with bearing trees, it may be 
effected in one ſeaſon; as the trees thus train- 
ed in the nurſery, &c. being tranſplanted in 
autumn or ſpring to the places intended, they 
will both, cover the wall or eſpalier conſider- 
ably at once, and bear a great deal of fruit the 


. 2 


d the ſecond ſort. par- Fo chat | 
alſo ſometimes cultivated for its | walls chus at once furniſhed with bearing 
„as already Hinted. 


enſuing ſummer, if a favourable fruit ſeaſon. 
So that, whoſoever may incline to have his 


trees, without Waiting three or four years 


-—+ 


longer for younger trees attaining a bearing 


ſtate, may be ſupplied with ſuch. at all che 
public nurſeries, where large quantities are 
Aways ready trained for fale,. more particu- 
E peaches, nectarines, and apricots for 
' walls ; likewiſe in many places, cherries and 
; plums, &cc. alſo apples, peats, and other fruit- 
rep: or eſpaliers; and are very eligible both 
to furniſh the walls aud eſpaliers of any new 
garden, and occaſionally thoſe of old ones, 
| either wholly or in part, to bear ſome fruit, till 
| younger trees, planted untrained, come for- 
Ward and become fruitful, or may be uſec 
occaſionally to ſupply the place of very ol 

trees that may happen to fail or bear bad 
fruit; in all T which, the planting of Trained 
| fruntul trees may prove fo far preterable to 
quite young untrained and unfruitful ones 
planted at the ſame time, in that there will 
| be three or four years difference in the time 
of their bearing, which is a very material ob- 


rees are purchaſed in the public nurſery 


gardens, you are freed from the trouble of che 


 firlt training. them to the requiſite form, Which 
requires particular attention the two firſt years, 
the effecting of which, often ruins many 
yaung wall and eſpalier trees at firſt ſetting 


off, when under the hands of ignorant practi- 
- of tioners, 


in the mirſery to the intended form, by plant- 


reed-hedge, or other cloſe fence, when a 


jet of conſideration; and that, if the Tramed 


g 
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waners ; and as to the expenſe of the purchaſe; | 


detween Trained bearing trees of five to ten 
ſhillings, and that of one gr two years old un- 


trained ones, of a m—_— 3 F 
o perſons © — 


cannot be an t. obje 
tune, or of * circumſtances in Ife, 


at leaſt to furniſh ſome part of the beſt walls. 
Therefore, in both public and private nur- 
ſeries, it is of much importance to have ſome 
of che beſt ſorts of wall and eſpaher trees 
always in training for walls, &c. againſt an 
kind of fence, cither walling, paling, or . 
hedges, both dwarf and half-ſtandard wall- 
trees; alſo againſt ranges of ſtakes in the open 
quarters, that there may always be ſome well 
trained ſpreading trees arrived to a fruitful ſtate, 
to furnith any place as above occaſionally 
with immediately bearing trees of ſome con- 
fiderable ſpreading grown. 
n is intended to. raiſe 
trained fruit-trees for walls. and eſpaliers, a 
ntity of the beſt young plants of the re- 
decdive ſorts, both dwarf and. half-ſtandards 
aforeſaid, of one; year old, with the firſt {Roots 
from the budding and grafting entire, ſhould 
be tranſplanted in autumn againſt any kind of 
ſence of any aſpeQ in a free ſituation, not leſs 
than four or five feet high; either a wall, 


aling, reed-fence, &c. before hinted, placing 
Sin Ke fix to eight or ten feet d 
and here to remain for training as belaw, 
The trees being thus planted, then in ſpring 
following, juſt as begin to make an effort 
for ſhooting, they be headed down; 
that is the firſt main ſhoots. produced laſt ſum- 
mer immediately from the budding,. &c. to 
be cut down low, with a clean floping cut 
upward, to within four, five or fix eyes or 
_ buds of- their origin, or place of infertion in 
the ſtock, eſpecially thoſe intended for dwarfs, 
alſo the half-Rtandards, if worked on tall ſtocks; 
and this heading down both prevents their 
running up too high with a ſingle naked ſtem, 
eſs below, and cauſes them to throw 
out lateral ſhoots from the lower part to fill 
the wall or eſpalier regularly wich branches 
quite from the battom upward; for being thus 
cut over low, they will ſoon after puſh forth 
ſtrong ſhoots. from all the GE, lower 
buds, ſuffeient to give the tree its farft proper 
formation as a wall tree, &c. which ſhoots, 
when advanced in length in ſummer, fhould be 
trained along to the . equally to the right 
And leſt, in a ſome what inclinated poſition at 
full length till next ſpring, when theſe ſhoots 
may alſo be cut down to ſix or eight inches 
length, to force out a further ſupply. of more 
branches near the bottom, for there 1s nothing 
like being well furniſhed with branches below, 


at. firſt ſeiting off, to form a good foundation, 


RA 


whereby you will be able to keep every part: 
of the wall from tie very bottom to top cover. 
ed with bearing wood; for no part ” good 


Wall ſhould be loſt. © 
; So. that, agreeable to theſt hints, continue 
ſhortening more or leſs the two or three firſt 
ſprings on the laft ſummer's ſhoots, as you. 
all fee penance to obtam a proper 
ſpread of lower. ties to give the tree its- 
intended form; _ this work of pruning. 
ſhort to obtain lat may alſo be performed 
occaſtonally in fummer, in May or early in June, 
on the ſtrong young ſhoots of the year, eut- 
ting or pinching them down to a few eyes, 
they will thereby throw out lower laterals- 
the fame ſeaſon, ind by that means a year's. 
growth is gained. 
According as the ſupply of branches thus 


DN by the above methods arrive to proper 
length in ſummer for N Borg they ſhould” 
'be accordingly all” trained along clofe to the- 


wall, and if any fore-right or back ſhoots 
come out, rub them alt off cloſe; leaving, 
however, all the. welkplaced fide and terminal 
ſhoots in every part, and let the whole, or as 
many as poſhble, be trained in during this ſea-. 
fon, to have a plenty to chuſe from in the ge- 
neral pruning ſeaſon of winter or ſpring, 


train them cloſe to the wall, &c. equally to 
the right and left as aforeſaid, on each fide of 
the tree, in a ſpreading ſomewhat horizontal 


manner, no w croſſing one another but 
at parallel diſtances, and moſtiy all at full. 
1 guring the ſurnmerꝰs growth ; thus to re- 
main till che general winter or ſpring pruning. 

In the winter pruning we are to obſerve, 
that if more wood was trained up in ſammer- 
than now appears neceffary, or that can be 


trained in with due regularity, ſhould retrench 


ſuckt ſuperfluines ; hkewiſe a remainin 
fore-right* or back ſhoots and obs irre I 
growths omitted in fummer, not eligibly ſituat- 
ed for training in, fltould® alſo be now all 
| pruned out, cutting every thing of the. above. 
nature, both ſuperabundancies and irregulari- 
ties, quite cloſe to their origin ; being careful, 
however, to leave all the regular, well-placed, 
uſeful ſhoots that can readily be trained with 
proper regularity, without crowding or crofling 
one another, all of which ſhould alſo be 
cleared from all lateral or fide ſhoots, if any; 
and with reſpect to their being ſhortened more 
or leſs, or left entire, you will cider according 
to your diſcretion, agreeable to the afore- men- 
tioned hints, and alto as noticed below, as the 
different forts may require; though if any 
 rambler. extend confiderably- beyond all the 
others, it muſt be reduced, or cut down to. 
ſome lower ſhoot, conſiſtent with the general 


form and extent of the reſt of the branches, 
| then,.. 
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then, after performing theſe regulations, 2 | 
ceed to the training and nailing in the whole 
cloſe to the wall, &c. in exact order, by rang- 
ng them equally each way, in a ſpreading 
fanned manner, all as ſtraight. as poſſible, 
ſomewhat horizontally, no where croſſing the 
branches, but all ranged parallel as aforeſaid, 
one above another, four, five, or fix inches 


diſtance, according to the ſorts, making the | 


oꝑpoſite branches of each {ide range as equally 
.as poſhble in the ſame poſition. gk 
_ » Thus, after having obtained a regular fpread 
.of branches, Ente. 6 immediately near, the 
head of the ſtem, ſufficient to effect the pro- 
per expanſion requiſite to form a trained wall 
or eſpalier tree, muſt then be pruged-ac- 
cording to the method peculiar, to each re- 
ſpective ſort of fruit, as directed in their cul- 
ture, each under its proper genus.—Some re- 
quiring the branches ſhortened annually, 
others to be trained moſtly always at full. 


8 5 „ 
For in the general courſe of training and 
pruning wall trees and eſpaſiers, it muſt be 
_ obſerved, that ſome ſort of wall trees require 
almoſt a general ſhortening every year of the 
annual ſupply of branches, ſuch as peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, .. which always bear 
their fruit principally on the young year old 
wood, have that of each year thortened in the 
winter pruning, to force out a ſufficient ſupply 
of e We in ale places all over 
the tree for the future year's bearing: on the 
other hand, as apples, pears, plums, — cherries | 
do not want an annual renewal of bearing | 
wood, the ſame branches continue bearing 
from two or three to many years eld; ſo that, 


after undergoing the operation of ſhortenin 
the firſt Pry, En wood, to Ka. 
ſpread of lower bran to effect che intended 
ae as a wall or eſpalier tree, 

afterwards, in the gen 


DE are-not 
| eral courſe of pruning, 
to be ſhortened, but i 

at full length, except occaſio 


generally always trained 

ma ortening 

ſome particular young ſhoot to NN 
See each kind under its reſpective head; alſo 
Dwanxr TRAEES, ESPALIERsS, and the article 
of PRUuxN IN, &c. | 
_ The training of eſpalier trees is effected ex- 
actly in the manner as above, only theſe may 
alſo be trained as they Rand in the nurſery lines, 
in the open quarters or borders, & c. by rang- 
ing ſome ſtout ſtakes in the ground along one 
ſide of each tree, not in a continued ſtraight 
range immediately the way of the row, fue 
thoſe of each tree ranged ſeparate and oblique- 
ly, ſomewhat croſs-ways the row as it were, 
that the branches of the different trees may 
range, beſide one another, and thereby have 


| 


* 
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more room to extend the branches both ways, 


than the common diflance in the nurſery lines 
would admit, if ranged directly the way of che 
9 | * | 
, Obſerve, that as it may ſometimes happen 
ſome of the trained trees, both of the wall and 
eſpalier kinds, in the courſe of training, may 
aſſume a ſtate of vigorous luxuriant growth, 
either in general, or in ſome, particular parts, 
producing ſtrong, rampant, rude ſhoots of a 
very unfruitful-like nature ; they in ſuch caſes, 
| ſhould be ordered accordingly in a peculiar 
manner, till they have exhauſted their redun- 
E 251 of ſap, or exceſſive luxuriancy, and 
effect a more moderate ſtate of growth. 
| Therefore, where a eral luxuriancy 
prevails, while under the courſe. of training 
or after, it is adviſahle in the work of pruning 
to uſe the knife with moderation, in regard 10 
thinning and ſhortening, and rather humour 
the trees ſomewhat, according to their natural 
tendency, by leaving the ſhoots and branches 
thicker or cloſer together than the. common 
rule, and all at their full length, eſpecially 
during the ſummer's growth; and to ſuch as 
are uſually ſhortened in winter pruning, as in 
peaches, nectarines, &c. they ſhould be ſhort- 
ened much leſs in proportion; continuing thoſe 
of apples, pears, plums, and cherries, always 
at their whole length; that in the- whole, by 
dividing the ſap amongſt a greater number, 
as well as larger extent of branches, it checks 
the Iuxuriancy which would take = in a 
ſmaller number and leſs extent of growth. 
For the more wood we cut out of a generally 
vigorous ſhooting tree, andthe more the ſhoots 
are ſhortened, as often erroneouſly practiſed, 
the more vigorous will it continue to ſhoot 
without ever becoming properly fruitful ; amd 
if ſevere cutting is repeatedly continued, the 
tree often exhauſts itſelf ſo greatly by luxuri- 
ant ſhooting, that it ſuddenly aſſumes a weak 
conſumptive ſtate. 5 | 7 
But that the natural inclination of very vi- 
gorous young trees being ſomewhat indulged 
at firſt by training as many branches as can 
be conveniently laid in, and thoſe that require 
ſhortening, cut but moderately, or ſome very 
luxuriant ones hardly at all, which being 
practiſed two or three years with diſcretion, 
it will gradually reduce the trees to a moderate: 
growth, and good ſlate of bearing; when they 
may be ordered in the common way peculiar 
to the ditferent os. „ 5: 
On the other hand, ſuch tiges as are, vigor- 
ous only in particular ſhoots, may, in lome 
caſes, have ſuch ſhoots radically retrenched, 
and in others reſerved ;; that if a very vigorous 
ſhoot uns conhiderably ronger than all the 
3222855 g 712 | reſt, 
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reſt, and ſeems to ſupport its 'vigour' at the leaving the tore thriving trees to oecupy the 
expenſe of the others in its Be elle Ay N W at laft. 2 1 ng _ ef : 
it ſhould be retrenched to the very origin, as | In moſt of the public nurſeries, they raife 
early in the ſummer as diſcoverable ; in other [many Trained Trees for ſale, which 'occup 
3 - caſes, if a Juxuriant ſhoot ariſe in any vacant [all their cloſe fences of walls, pales, or reed- 
ſpace, towards the bottom eſpecially, where a [hedyes, planted near together, and after being 
{ſupply of more woud is wanted, it may be fit training two, three, four, or more years, 
retained, and pinched or topped down to a [till of a good fpread and become fruitful, thi 
ſew eyes in May or June, it will ſend out [are ready for fale, and fetch CLIO b 
ſeats laterals below, the ſame ſeafon, and [generally from three to five or ten thillings 
inſtead of one rude luxurious ſhoot, there will | per tree, according” to "the forts, ' age, and 
be four or five probably of more moderate [goodnefs of growth; which pays well for the 
-growth to fill the yacancy more effectually, trouble of training, as any ſort of fence of any 
. and that will much fooner attain to Fruitful. aſpect, N expoſed, ſerves for training 
neſs. l them to the pro of tonne hyp Hg 
Thus far is chiefly all we have to obſerve |  TREILLAGE, wa hr, 
relative to the ordering of Trained wall aud] Or TxxiLtgrs.  . OD 
eſpalier trees in the nurſery, which being in] A T?e#Haye is ranges of fakes and railing 
training from three to four or five years, they [on Which to train efpalſer trees; alſo occa- 
obtain a handſome ſpread of fruitful branches, flonally*for Wall trees, where the wall does 
fanned in the requitite regular form fot the not admit 6f nailing the branches immediately 
purpoſes intended; fo as when planted in the [againſt it; like wiſe for, training wall-trees in 
garden, they at once cover a large ſpace of |forcing frames, &c. and may Be of different 
walling, &c. bearing good fruit the follow- fdegrees of taſte for uſe and ornament, as well 
ſuramer. IIas of different dimenſions, from four or five 
Other particulars reſpecting their culture, [to fix or ſeven feer high, as noticed below. © 
after being planted in their deftined places, | For cotnmon'efpalter fruit-trees in the open 
in the garden, are exhibited under the heads ground, a Treillage is abſolutely . 
ſeparately of the reſpective ſorts, See alſo [and may either be formed of common ſtake 
Dwaxy TaxEs, EsrALIE Rs, and PxvN- [or poles, or of 4 * Joinery work. 
1 | I - The cheapeſt, the eaſieſt, and ſooneſt made 


- 


3 
Notwithſtanding what we have here ad, Treillage fot common eſpalier trees; is, that 
vanced reſpecting the planting of Trained] formed With aby kind of ſtraight poles or 
Trees for walls, %c. we would alſo obferve, ſtakes or Underwood, as cut inthe coppices 
that for any general plantation, unleſs good for Woods, being cut into proper lengths, and 
Trained Trees can be readily obtained, from driving them in the ground in a range à foot 
three or four to five or fix years old, of a clean |diftance, all of an equal height, and then rail- 
free growth, it will be better to plant entire {ed along the top with the fame Kind of poles 
young trees of one or two years old, imme- [or rods, to preſerve the whole ſtraight and 
Gdaately from the nurſery rows untrained, plant- firm in a regular poſition, Ste 'EsPALtER. 
"ing them at once where they are to remain, | Therefore, to form a Treillage of thus k ind, 
and they will probably root more effectually, [we muſt provide ſome bundles of ſtraight poles 
and aſſume a freer growth than ſtunted Train- [or rods, either of ath, beech, or of any other 
<d Trees, managing them as directed for [firm durable wood; which, if in che country, 
the Trained Trees, o give them the proper | inay be readily obtained in the adjacent wood 
formation, and * afterwards agrecable to the [or coppices, at a moderate expenſe, and are 
rules of pruning directed for the different ſorts [ſold ar many of the timber yards in the vicinit 
in their proper places. I | of great towns; chooſing ſuch as are perfect 
But ſome, to have as great a chance as [ſtraight and of ſufficient ſabſtance, 1. e. full 
poffible, plant both young untrained trees to [an inch and half thick, cutting them into ſix 
remain, and 'T rained Trees of a bearing ſtate, or ſeven feet lengths, and having pointed them 
dwarfs and half-ftandards between, ſo as to | at one end, drive them with a mallet into the 
cover the wall more effectually at once, and [ground in a ſtraight range cloſe along behind 
furniſh a ſupply of fruit directly, as it were, [the row of trees, a foot deep at leaſt, and the 
5 and until the young ones are trained and ar- Iſame diſtance in the line; after which faw 
. rive to bearing ; then according as the trees of [them even at top, all of an equal level four or 
boch ſorts advance in that ſtate of grow ch, thoſe [five feet high; tb let flips of deal or ſtraight 


which appear the moſt profperous ate retain= [poles be ranged horizontally along the top 
a ed, and the others ate gradually cut away, ing whole length, and nailed down wow | 


- 


* 


thought convenient, may ra 


TRE 


flake, Which finiſhes the whole firmly in a 
ſtraight range, as well as gives an air of great- 
er _ uniformity ; and when thus fini the 


branches of the eſpalier trees are to be trained 
and extended along horizontally from ſtake to 
ſtake, as directed for the different ſorts, under 
their proper heads, and in the article EsrA- 
LIER. a 
To render the above ſort of Treillage ftill 
ſtronger, may run two or three horizontal 
ranges of rods along the back part of the up- 


Tights, a foot or eighteen inches aſunder, faſten- 


ing them to the upright ſtakes either with pieces 
of ſtrong wire twiſted two or three times 
round, or by nailing them. Sgt 
But where a more elegant and ornamental 
Treillage, of joinery work, is required in any 
particular diſtrict, it is formed with regularly 
{quared poſts and rails of hard timber, neatly 
planed and framed together; having for this 
purpoſe deal or oak poſts, uniformly worked 
two or three inches ſquare ; but if the main 
poſts are of oak, it will be of particular adyan-' 
tage in reſpect to ſtrength and durability, fix- 
ing the main poſts in the ground ten or twelve 
feet aſunder, with ſmaller ones between, rang- 
ing the horizontal railing from poſt to poſt m 
three or more ranges; the farſt being ranged 
about a foot from the bottom, a ſecond at top, 
and one or two along the middle ſpace, and, if 
one between 
each of the intermediate ſpaces ; then fix thin 
flips of lath, or the like, upright to the hori- 
zontal railing as far as the branches of the 
trees extend, ten inches or a foot aſunder ; and 
paint the whole white in oil colour, to render 
it more ornamental and durable; and in train- 
ing the trees, tie their branches both to the 
. e of the Treillage, and to the upright 
laths, according as they extend in length on 
each ſide. | 
In either of the above Treillages for an eſ- 
palier, five feet is generally of ſuthcient height, 
as if much higher, the winds, having greater 
power, will looſen and diſplace them. 
Treillages for wall trees are in ſome places 
neceſſary, where the walls are built with large 
ſtones with the joints irregular and far aſun- 


2 not affording opportunities like brick 


walls, for nailing properly in the regularity 
uired.; in which ouſe : neat Treilla 4 
eligible, erected all along cloſe to the wall, on 
which to train and nail or tie the branches in 
ha order. 


is kind of Treilla 


may alſo be formed 


with rods or ſtrong laths, arranged horizon- 
tally and upright, chequer fathion, faſtened: 
and framed together cloſely to the wall with 
iron hooks 28 


pieces of wire, as below. 


Jat each end, ſo as 


| buted ſyſtematically into claſſes, orders, ge- 


TD RT. ; 
That being provided with, a due quan- 


tity of clean ſtraight rods or 


les, or-ſquared 
laths an inch and half thick, and a quan- 


tity of hooked iron holdfaſts, which are pre- 


viouſly driven into the joints of the wall in 
rows at regular diſtances, projeCting about an 
inch or inch and half to receive the rods or 
laths, both horizontally and perpendicularly 
nine or ten inches aſunder; fixing the ul 
row of holdfaſts towards the top, the coup 
near the bottom, and the third along the mid- 
dle ſpace; this done, and the rods or laths 
ready, the latter, if thought proper, may be 
pared and planed, then proceed to frame the 
reillage by firſt fixing the rods horizontally 
in three rows, in the three ranges of hooks, 
as above; obſerving, theſe horizontal rods 
ſhould be previouſly chopped off to nothin 
ey may be readily ſpliced 
to one another to extend them 1n len 
as required; thus, baving hxed up the three 
firſt rows of horizontal poles, faſten up ſome 
uprights or ſtandard rods in front of the hori- 
zontal ones, five or fix feet diſtance, then 
range the remainder of the horizontal laths 
behind the ſtandards, nine or ten inches aſun- 
der, faſtening them with wire to the uprights, 
and being all thus placed and fixed, the reit of 
the * Br"; are faſtened up in front at the 
ſame diſtance, and the whole is made faſt 
with wire twiſted round the hooks and the 
croſſings or interſection of the rods of the 


Treillage. 
of the above kind may be 


Or a Treillage 
formed of ſquared laths, about an inch and 
half chick, planed even and ſmooth, and neatly 
framed together by mortiſe and nailing, &c. 

When the Treillage in either of cheſe me- 
thods is finiſhed, it is adviſable to paint the 
whole all over with white lead, to render it 
both more beauriful and durable. 

* In forcing frames and ſtoves, where wall 
trees are intended for forcing, as they are 


as far 


planted both againſt the back wall, and oc 


caſionally in a detached low range forward 


| towards the middle or front ſpace, a Treil- 


lage is indiſpenſably neceſſary upon which to 
arrange the branches of the trees in a regular 
expanſion, not to train them immediate 

clofe to the wall of the flues of that depart- 
ment, but the Treillage erected detached ſe- 
veral inches therefrom; formed with light 
neat ſquared upright battens, and ſmall hori- 


| zontal rails, unitormly framed together iu a 


light open erection. 
TRIBUS. ; 
Tribes of Plants. 85 
As the whole vegetable creation is diſtri- 


nera, 


TRI 


nera, and ſpecies, &. according to the ory 


aal ſyſtem, there are numbers of plants in 
theſe different artificial arra that, al- 
though they differ eſſentially in the fruCtifica- 
tion or ſexual diſtinction, yet are nearly allied 
in ſome eſſentials in their general growth, 
habit, and appearance; and may, therefore, 
agreeable to nature's ſyſtem, 'be divided into 


one another in their nature -of 
an general, or particular parts, 

or example, they may be conſidered as 
forming different Tribes according to the fol- 


3 either 


Arboraceous Tribe.) All plants .of the tree 
Kind, rifing with an upright main ſtem to a 


1ofty ſtature. See ArBOR. | 

ruticoſous or Skrubby Tribe.) Plants of the 
ſrub kind, ri but a moderate height, and 
divide low into ſeveral ſtems, &c. branching 
in a ſomewhat buſhy manner. | 


l 


Enſatacems ar Swerd-leaved Tribe.] Plants 
with ſword-ſhaped leaves, as in iris, gladio- 
„ 1 

Spathacerus Tribe.) Plants producing their 
flowers out of a ſpatha or ſheath, as in nar- 
tiſſues, galantines, and amaryllis, &c. See SPA- 
THACEA. | 

Liliaceous Tribe.) Plants producing flowers 


Fribes according to the affinity they bear to] with fx petals, or diſtinct ſegments, reſem- 


bling a lily in form, ſuch as the tulip, &c. See 


TLILIACEA. 


Papilionacrous Tribe.] Plants that have pa- 
pilionaceous or butterfly-thaped flowers, ſuch 
as all the pea and bean kind, and all the 
other leguminous plants. See PariL1o- 
NACEE. 

Leguminous Tribe.) Plants having that kind 
of ſeed-veſſel called a legumen, legum, or 


| 


pod, as in all the pea, bean, kidney-bean, 
OI e e e plants. 

ampenaceos Tribe. ants with campa- 
nulated or bell-thaped flowers, as the campa- 
nulla and convolualus, &c. 

Rotaceous Tribe.) Plants with rotated or 
wheel-ſhaped flower, as in 1y/imachia, ana- 
gallts, bc. | : 

Umbelliferons Tribe.) Plants producing their 
flowers in an umbel, as in angelica, anet 
paſtinace, &c. See UMBELLA. | 

Verticillate Tribe.) Plants producing their 


Dieciduaut Tribe.) All kind of trees, ſhrubs, 
and other plants that caſt their leaves in 
winter. 
— rent or Evergreen Tribe.] The va- 
rious trees, ſhrubs, and other plants that re- 
tain their green leaves the year round. 
Annual Tribe.] Annual plants, called an- 
nuals, being ſuch as are only of one year's du- 
ration. See ANNUAL PLANTS. 


Biennial Tribe.] Plants of two years' dura- | 


tion. See BrENNIAL PLANTS. 

Perennial Tribe.) Plants that are perennial 
or of many years' duration, and 1s applicable 
both to herbs and trees, though more rally 
applied to herbaceous perennials. PER- 
ENSNIAL PLANTS. | 

Fibrous-rooted Tribe.] All kind of plants 
with fibrous roots. See RADIX. 
Bulbaus-rosted Tribe.) Plants with bulbous 
roots, ſuch as the onion, tulip, lily, &c. 

Tuberois-ravted Tribe.] Plants with thick, 
knobbed, flethy roots, ſuch as the ancmone, 

a'oe, and Jeruſalem artichoke, | 
Succulent Tribe.) Plants with fleſhy, juicy 
leaves, as in ſedum, cathus, meſembryanthemum, 

aloe, agave, &c. See SUCCULENTA. 
Pimnated Tribe.] All ſorts of trees and 
ather plants that have pinnated or winged 


| 


flowers in a verticillus or whorl, as in 74 
hyſſopus, meliſſa, origanum, ſclaria, mentha, &c. 


vce VERTICILLATE. | 
Aggregate Tribe.) Plants producing their 
flowers in an a gate, confiſting of nume- 
rous ſmall flowers or florets, each having i 
proper calyx, and all collected into a cloſe a 
gregare head, as in ſcabigſa, flatice, globularia, 
See AGGREGATE. | 


Compoſite or Compound Tribe.) Plants with 
compound flowers, conſifting of numerous 
florets contained in one common calyx, as in 
tua-flower, marigold, aſter, &c. CoM- 
POSITUS ros. 3 | 

Amentaceous Tribe.) Plants producing their 
flowers in amentums or catkins, as in populus, 
corylus, agus, betula, &c. See AMENTA- 
CEOUS FLOWERS. | J 


Com ferous Tribe.] All trees and plants bear- 


ing that kind of fruit called a cone. See Co- 


NIFERA& and Conus, | 
Baccaceous Tribe.) All berry-bearing plants. 

 Pomaceous Tribe. | Plants bearing fruit of 

the apple kind (m/ as in the pyrus malus, 


pyrus communis, pyrus aug amyg dalus, pru- 
. 


n, meſpi lus, 1 
Nuciferous Tribe.) All nut- bearing plants. 
Eiculent or eatable plants 


leaves. 


Ifor 


the table, and other domeſtic uſes, 


Oleraceous Tribe. } 
1 Laurid 


TRI 


© Farid Tribe.] Plants of an „ ap- 
pearance, huriful or noxious ;. as in 
datura, meotiana, folanum, . my . byg 

Fungous Tribe. Muſhrooms, and 
Cmilar. 

Graminous:Tribe.] Grafly FRI : all plants 
of the graſs and corn kind. | 


TRI 
3 


ümple antheræ. PreT1LLUM, n nearly ovaP 
» | germen, awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by 2 fim-- 
ple ſtigma. PErIcareiUM, a thort unival--. 
vular N 8 a few roundiſh ſeeds. 
are near hy different ſpecies of 
1 rax folium, but wa them being plants of 
but — value or matten, either for garden 


TRICHOMANES. 155 - For field culture, are rarely cultivated; fo that 


Maiden-Hair Fern. 

A genus compoſed of herbaceous 77000 "of 
the fern tribe; of which two perennials are 
retained in our garden collections for variety, 
one for the green-houſe and one for the plea- 
ſure-ground ; riſing with compound lea 
talks or frons, formed of the main foot- 
of united compound leaves of the pinnated 
kind; producing minute, imperſectly-viſible 
flowers and ſeeds on the back of che leaves. 

Claſs and order, Cryptogamia Filices. 


the moſt material ſorts are the. following ft 
two {| 

I. Ix1S6LTUM pratenſe. 

Meadow Trefoil or Red Dutch Clover. 7 
Riſes with many flender branchy ſtalks near 


[two feet * ; 1 e Cre leaves of three 


large folio raneous ſtipulz placed. 
oppolite round the toot-ſtalks ; and monope- 
talous reddiſh-purple flowers in hairy ſpikes or- 
tufts, at the 2 of the branches, in May and 


The ſpecies are, 
1. TRICHOMANES canarien/s. 


Canary Maiden-Hair Fern.] With fron- 
doſe falls; ſupra-decompound leaves, having 
the folioles alternate, theſe pinnatifid al- | 


on. np 
Maico aus tunbrigenſe.—Tun- ends 


bridee Maiden Hair. 

Both the ſpecies are herbaceous perennials, 
curious in their peculiar frondoſe growth ; they 
2 a diſtinguiſhable curious why. 5s inaffem- 

lage with other different plants; the firſt ſort to 
be 1 among the een-houſe exotics, 
and the ſecond in 1 ſure-· ground com- 

rtments; planting the former in pots 0 

ight earth, r. moving to the eee in 
. and the latter may be diſpoſed in any 

border, &c. or ſome alſo in pots, in or- 
der for placing in any particular ſituation oc- 


caſionally. 

They. are propagated by ſlipping or dividing 
the raots in autumn or. ſpring ; planting the 
fps as above. 

"TRIFOLIUM. 

Trefoil, or Clover, &c.. 

The plants are herbaceous annuals; bien- 
nials, and perennials, rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, but of great eſtimation for paſture lands 

as fodder for cattle ; have all fibrous roots, 
pr kee moſtly with tufts of ſmall trifoliate, 
or three-lobed leaves, and ſend up, ſtalks in 
ſummer a foot or two high, and ſome crail- 
ing; adorned alſo with trifoliate leaves, and 
terminated by ſmall. papilionaceous flowers in 
heads or ſpikes. 

- Claſs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Charatters.] CALYx is monophyllous, tu- 
bular, tive-parted at top, and permanent. Co- 
ROLLA is papilionaceous, having the vexil- 


2 TRIFOLIUM r 
Creeping White Dutch Clover.) Hath trail-- 


ing, creep ſtalks, ſpreading and rooting at 
the joints —— leaves; 1 vrhite flowers 
Au in umbellate heads at the ſides and 


the branches, ſucceeded by pods hav- 


i Parieties. J Parple-leaved—White flowered.. 


ing four ſeeds. 


* TaziFoLiuM frag:ferum —Strawberry 


Trefoil. 

Both the firſt ſpecies of Trefoil or Clover 
are found in abundance in our meadow and 
eg ee. and are the only ſorts of this 
genus culture in laying down 


f Arps 88 are raiſed from ſeed ſowrr in 


or autumn as directed et 
hey are perennials, though the firſt often 
proves only biennial, b orc dyin 
away after 1t has ripened „but the ud 
fort is always perennial, growi cloſe 
and thick, is more valuable chan © othes for 
continued paſt ure. 
However, the firſt ſort, or red Dutch Clo- 
ver, grows abundantly, producing wonderful 
reat crops, and is moſt excellent for laying | 
wn land to cut for fodder for all kinds of 
cattle for two years; for, on account of its 
biennial nature above- mentioned, it does not 
always ſucceed well much longer; though if 
it is cloſe eaten in ſummer, or mowed down 
when coming into flower, it ſhoots out below 
from the root again, and often proves ſome - 
what perennial; but conſidered as a biennial, 
the farmers commonly ſow it with barle 
the ſpring, and when the barley comes oi 


the ground,. and ſhoots up ſtrong early next 
ſummer, either to feed off, or mow for bay ; 
and after. ſtanding two years, they generally 


lum reflexed and with ſhort wings and carina. plougli the ground again for corn. 


STAMINA, ten n filaments, having] 


But the ſecond ſort, creeping whi 'te Dutch 
Cove „ 


— — 


July or Avguft, the Clover ſpreads and covers 


. . r . 7 
95 — at IP — * n 1 ATE — 5 


L 4 
: 


TRI 


Clover, is. more valuable than the other for 
laying down ground, deligned to be continued 
long in paſture, its being mixed and 
ſown wich graſs; and as it grows low and 
cloſe, with trailing abiding ſhoots, ſpreading 
every - way, and rooting at the joints, it foon 
— the gro 


and forms a cloſe 
thick ſward, of many years duration; and af- 
fords the moſt — Bod for. all ſorts of, 
cattle. 

Both, the ſorts are. propagated | by. ſeed," 
which is fold hy all the ſeedſmen, generally 
at fo much pound ; and from fix to eight 
or ten po is the allowance for an acre. | 

The ſeaſon for ſowing it is Fru in 
the ſpring, in March aud April, or may be 
ſown in autumn, any. time in Aug, 3 

rly part of September; is generally mix 
ra 4, 
lightly. harrowed in with a ſhort-toothed har- 
row, and in a day or two after, when the ſur- 
face. is dry, roll the ground with a horſe 
wooden roller, to break the clods and ſmooth 
the ſurface ; but the farmers commonly ſow 
theſe ſeeds with corn, ſuch as barley, &c. for 
the ſake of making the moſt of the land, and 
when the corn comes off, the Cloyer and graſs 
take their growth, though it will prove much 
more proſperous and forward if fown alone, 
as the corn, when very thick and high, is apt 
to rctard its growth, and ſometimes ſpoil the 


crop. 
TRILLIUAM. 
Herb Truc-Loye of Canada. 
A genus furniſhing, for the pleaſure-ground, 
ſome low tuberous-rooted flowery perennials, 
of but five or fix inches growth, garniſhed 
with ſmaller and larger-ovate leaves, and tri- 
petalous, purple flowers, nodding and erect, 
in ditferent ſpecies. 
Claſs and order, Hexandria Trigynia. 
Charatiers.] CaLlvyx, a ſpreading three- 
l-aved cup. CoRoLLA, three oval petals, a 
little er than the cup. STAMINA, fix 
erect, aw!-ſhaped filaments, topped with oblon 
terminal antherz. PiSTILLUN!, a roundit 
rmen, flender, recurved ſtyle, and ſimple 
igma. PERICARPIUM, a roundiſh three- 
celled berry, containing many roundith ſeeds, 
The ſpecics are, 
1. TxILL1IUM cernum. 
Nedding-flowered Trillum.] 


* 


Hath a tu- 


berous root with many fibres, the ſtalk riſes a 


le naked, about five or fix inches high ; 

three oval, ſmooth leaves, ſpreading out 
at the top, from between the three leaves ; the 
flower' arifes upon a ſhort foot-ſtalk, nodding 


{in 
i 


outſide, 


— 
— * * 


* 


1K 
and 1 within ; making its appear- 
ener en 
2. TxILL1UM le. | & 
|  Seffile-flowwe red Trillium. ] us. 
root, ſending forth many fitnes; the ſtalk Hf 
ing about the height w the other ſort, with} 
three larger oval, painted, waculated leaves ; 


' f I 1 HS"? 6 1 
Hach a tuberous 


and a dark-purple flower without ſoot - ſtalk ; 


and long, narrow, and erect petals, appear ing 
17-3 +] . 


in April and Max. 22 
3. Tatrriost ereftum,—Eretflowered 


eg pu light ſoil and ſhady 
; e plants require à light foil an | 
ſituation; they 18 5 5 ſeeds ſo wu on 
a ſhady border, ſoon after they are ripe ; and 
in the following ſpring they will make their 
appearance in 8 muſt be kept from 
weeds, and in autumn may be tranſplanted 
where they are intended to remain to blot. 


ſom. i 


* FPFRIOPTERIS, . 
7 1 e 
is genus furniſhes for the green-houſe 


or ſtave, a climbing woody exotie from the 
Weſt Indies, garmihed with oblong leaves, 
at yellow flowers with five petals, ten ſta- 
mina, and three ſtyles, ſucceeded by trilocular 
capſules, containing three ſeeds, - furniſhed 
each with a membranous wing. a 

The ſpecies is, oh 

TRIOPTERIS Famaiten/is. 

Jamaica Triapterit.] This being a tender 
exotic, it muſt always be kept in pots, and 
placed among the green-houſe or ſtove plants, 
in which it will effect a deſirable variety; 
and is propagated by cuttings, aſſiſted by a 
hot-bed ; alfo 55 layers ; likewiſe by ſeed. | 

TRITICUM. Fr | | 

Wheat. 

This univerſally noted genus conſiſts of 
hardy herbaceous plants, moſtly annuals or 
biennials, valuable. for producing that moſt 
excellently uſcful grain called Wheat ; are 
fibrous-rooted plants, riſing with grafly leaves, 
and upright, tall, lender ſtalks, terminated by 
cloſe — of chaffy flowers, ſucceeding to 
ſpikes or cars of corn. | 

Claſs and order, Triandria Digynia. | 

5 CALYX is a bivalvous chaff, 
having the valves oval, obtuſe, and concave, 
containing ſometimes four, ſeveral, or but two 
florets CoRoLLA, ſmall bivalvous florets, 


1 
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s large as the calyx, having the outer valve 
bellied and pointed, and the inner one plane. 
STAMINA, three hair-like filaments, with ob- 
long forked antheræ. PisTILLUM, a turbi- 
nated germen, two capillary reflexed ſtyles, 


downward; it is of a whitiſh-green with- 


* 


and plumoſe ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, none ; 
| 5 one 
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one oyal-oblong feed for each floret, obtuſe 
atboth ends, and wrapped up'in'the corolla. 
There are many different ies of Wheat, 
the principal ſorts of which are, at 
1. TRiricun hybermm. © © 
Winter or Common Brown Wheat.) Hath 
long ſpikes or ears, having four florets in each 
calyx ; and the grains of corn ranged in four 
rows, in an imbricated manner, with ſmooth, 
Fentricoſe, or bellied chaff, almoſt without 
beards or awns. | © r 
This is commonly ſown in autumn to 
ſtand the winter; hence called Winter 
Wheat. 1 
2. TriTICUM effivum. | 1 
Summer or Spring Wheat.) Hath ſpikes 
with 'bellied ſmooth calyxes, ＋ imbri- 
catim, containing four flowers each, and are 
furniſhed wich awns. „„ 
This ſort is ſometimes ſown in ſpring, as 
it ripens much earlier in ſummer than the 
other. | whe 
3. TrxITICUM turgidum. © | 
5 Furgid or Duck-b:ill Wheat.) Hath large 
thick turgid ſpikes with bellied hairy calyxes, 
placed imbricatim, having four florets each, 
and moſtly furniſhed with awns. 8 
4. TRITICUM polonicum. © ' © 
Polonium er Poland heat.) Hath long 
ſpikes with naked calyxes, having two flowets 
in each, which are Jong, and furnithed with 
awns or beards. | bY 
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5 TRITICUM guadratum. _ 
Four rotwed Conical Wheat.) Having oblong ' 
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1 if they have room to ſpread, 
caſe they often produce from five or fix to 
* or ten ſtalks, each ſtalk terminatod hy 
a ſpike of corn. er NE 
They ſhoot up into ſtalk in May, and flow- 
er in June, conſrſting of —.— chaffy 
florets, collected into ſong cloſe ſpikes at top 
of the ſtalks, each chaff or calyx containing 
two, three, four, -or more chafty florets, and 
moſtly placed imbncatim or over one another 
like ſcales of faſh, all a the ſpike, Tome 


November, and — ara in the 
the | pa being previouſl 

for the reception of the ſeed, allowing gene- 
rally two or three buthels to.an acre ; which 
for the part is ſown broad-caſt and 
harr in, and in ſome places in drills 
drawn by the drill plough, &c. a foot diſtante 
or-more, -which method of 82 requires a 
conſiderably leſs quantity of than the 
broad-caſt ſowing, and affords opportunity of 
horſe-hoeing between the rows to kill weeds, 
and ſtir the ſurface of the earth about the 
plants; which, as having more room, general- 
ly grow ſtronger and produce a e num- 
ber of ſtalks on each root, than ſuch as grow 
as the broad- 


conical ſpikes, armed with long awns or 
beards. 

Theſe are the principal ſpecies of Wheat 

nerally cultivated, and which comprehend: 
rh varieties, differing ſomewhat in the 
form of their ſpikes and Haff. &c. 

But the ſort proper to. cultivate for general 
uſe, is principally che Winter or comjnon 
brown W heat. without awns ; though alk the 
ſorts are alſo occaſionally cultivated in differ 
ent parts of the country. x 
All che ſorts of Wheat mag be conſidered 
both as annuals and biennials; for conſidered 
as anuuals, that being ſown in the ſpring, 
they ſhoot up to ſtalk, and produce ripe corn 
the ſame year in autumy, and wholly: periſh 
ſoon after; and as biennial, that being ſown 
in autumn, as practiſed for the Winter, and 
Turgid Wheat, &c. the plants rife the ſame 
year, ſtand all the winter, and ſhoot to ſtalk 
.and corn in ſpring and ſummer following, and 
totally die in autumn, as ſoon as the corn is 


ripe. | | | 
Theſe plants having ſpreading fibrous roots, 
ey generally riſe with ſeveral ſtalks, eſpeci- 


: 
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cloſe in the broad-caſt; 

caſt ſowing is the moſt. ready and itious 
method, it is the moſt generally practiſed 
for ſowing Wheat, and almoſt all forts of 
corn. 


TRIUMFETTA. 


Compriſes two. tender exotics, a ſhrubby 
and an herbaceous plant, natives of the In- 
dies, and retained here in ſtoves for variety:; 
riſe with erect ſtalks ſeveral feet high, adorned 


wich roundiſh leaves, and pentapetalous flow- 


ers in ſpikes at the ends and fides of the 
N ſucceeded by round . bur-like cap- 
or tags. : 
Claſs and order, Dodecamdria Monogynia. 
Charaters.) CAL vx, five ſpear-ſhaped de- 
ciduous leaves. CoroLLa, five linear, con- 
cave, retroflexed petals. STAMINA, twelve 
or fifteen 8 riſing filaments, having 
ſingle antheræ. PreTiLLUM, a roundiſh ger- 
men, a ſingle ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
having a_bifid acute — PERICARPIUM, 
a globular prickly caplule, having four cells, 
each containing two fed +24 


There are two ſpecies, one a woody peren- 
: | 7K nial, 


Triumfetta. My 


wa, FEY. 
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flowers. 
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nial, the other an annual, but the former of 
which is the fort commonly kept in the Eng- 
hiih gardens. Aw £3, $1435 05} 40 Ute 
'TRIUMFETTA la. N 8 ig 
Jamaica Triumfetta.) Riſes wich an I 
* ſtem, dividing upward into à few 
branches, and five or ſix feet high; 
roundith trilobed leaves, emarginated at the 
baſe; and numerous ſmall yellow flowers, 
collected in ſpikes at the ends of the branches. 
It muſt be always kept in pots, and placed 
in the hot-houſe or ſtove, and managed as 
other ligneous plants in the ſtove collection. 


It is propagated by feed obtained from a- 
broad, fowing itan a hot- bed, or in pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed, where the plants will 
foon come up; which, hen advanced one, 
two, or three inches high; ſhould be planted 
in pots ſeparately, and placed in the-bark-hed 
of the ſtove, &c. to remain till well treſh- 
rooted. ; N 0 0 
TROLLIUS, Globe Ranunculus. 
Globe Flower or Locker 2 arty 
g are hardy, herbaceous, flowery per- 
W for equa the flower my ; have 
fibrous roots, crowned with divided leaves and 
upright annual ſtalks, two feet high, termi» 
— at top with large polypetalous globular 


1 


Claſs and order, Polyandria Palygynia. 
CharaFers.]  CALYx, none. . 
about fourteen nearly oval counivent petals, 
and nine narrow, incurved, umbilicated nec- 


tariums. STAMINA, numerous briſtly fila-{ . 


ments, having ere antheræ. PISTILLUM, 
numerous germina, fitting cloſe in a colum- 
nar form; no ſtyle, but the germen crowned 
by pointed ſti - PerICARPLIUM, nume- 
rous capſules collected in a head, each having 
one ſeed. 1125 TRE 

There are only two ſpecies, both perennials, 
one an European plant, the other an Aſſatic 


exotic, but both hardy endugh to grow in the 
open ove” all the year. N | 
— 


ROLLIUS enrop ls. 7% | 
European Globe Flawer, or Locker Gowtans.] 
Hath a black, fibrous, perennial root ; ſending 


up many roundiſh leaves, deeply cut into five 


ments, which are alſo divided and notch- 


4 izhe ſtalks, about two fect higb, di- 


ed; upr 


viding imo branches upwards; each termi- 


nated by one large globular yellow flower, 
having the petals connivent or converging 
together, and the nectaria the length of the 
na. " 
2. TrxoLLIVS afratiens. ,. | | - 
Aatic Glebe Flower.) Hath a fibrous per- 
ennial root, crowned with large divided 
leaves, upright ſtaiks, near Wo feet high, 


don, and produce flowers annually. 
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dividing. into branches, terminated each with 
one large ſaffron-coloured flower with (| 
ing petals, and the nectaria the length of the 
corolla. | . . 
Both theſe plants flower in May very orua- 
mentally, each flower being large and elegant, 
compoſed of many large concave petals; 
which in the firſt ſort particularly, converge 
or turn in ward in a revolute manner, ſo as to 
give the flower a perſect globular form; hence 
is called Globe Flower, and is ſucceeded by 
plenty of ripe; feed in autumn; but the flower 
of the ſecond ſpecies Trollius A is not 
connivent but ſpreads out, and exhibits the nec- 
tariums and ſtamina, alfo of a fine ſaffron- 
colour, effecting. an elegant ſingularity, and 
is ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe x in our 
| gardens; and by ſeed both the ſorts may be 
raifed, and they alſo multiply exceedingly by 
the root, Which will be of many years 5 


As therefore thoſe plants, when in flower, 


effect a ſingular variety, they merit a place in 


every curious collection in the compartments 
of the pleaſure-ground; and the ſeaſon for 
planting them is in autumn when the leaves 

y. or early in ſpring. 1 

Remarking, however, that as they are na- 
tives of * ſhady places, they are general- 
ly the moſt proſperous planted in ſuch ſitua- 
tons in gardens, though they will alſo ſucceed 
in any of the general compartments, in com- 
mon with other hardy percnwals. , 

Their propagation is accompliſhed by part- 
jog the roots, and occaſionally by feed. _ 

y parting the Roots. Autumn, when the 
leaves decay, is the beſt ſeaſon to perform it, 
or carly in the ſpring, taking up the roots, and 
divide them into ſeveral parts, not, however, 
into two ſmall flips,” and plant them either 
where they are to remain, or in nurſery rows 
for a year; they will grow freely, and moſtly 
flower the ſummer following. | ; 

By Seed. So w it in a ſomewhat ſhady bor- 
der in autumn or ſpring in ſhallow drills, and 
cover it 2 pal an inch deep, they will 
readily grow Md produce plants fit to plant out 
bo ſummer, or towards autumn, in rows half 
a foot aſunder, to remain fix or eight weeks 
to acquire ſtrength, then planted out finally. 

FTROPAOLUM. EY 3 
Indian Creſs, commonly called Naſfurtium. 
Conſiſts of herbaceous annuals or peren- 
nials, of trailing and climbing growth, in eſti- 
mation for effecting variety in the pleaſure- 
ground in ſummer, and in fi kitchen garden 
for domeſtic occaſions, in the ſame Kalon. 
and one fort for be 2 bowe,up win- 
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ter ; grow with long tra ing ſtalks ; ſome of 
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Dender. moderate.growth,; others. ſtrong and 


rampant, extending many, feet. along the 
ground, or upon ſupport, adorned with large 
roundith peltated or hield.thaped n 
numerous pentapetalous flowers all along thi 
branches, of ſingular ſtructure. 7 
., Claſs and order, Oftandria Meonogyna,, 
_, Charaters.] Calyx is monophyllous, horn 
ed, coloured, divided into five, acute, ere, 

reading ſegments, and is deciduous, | Co- 
ROLLA, five roundiſh petals, inſerted into the 


diviſions of the calyx; the two upper ones fit 


cloſe, and the three lower ones have oblong 
_ Cihated tails or claws. STAMINA, eight 
ſhort, declinated, unequal filaments, having 
ere, oblong, riſing, quadrilocular antheræ. 
ISTILLUM, a rh, trilobate, ſtreaked 
18 ſingle erect ſtyle, and a ttifid, acute 
convex, furrowed berries, having three round- 
iſh, furrowed ſeeds, with one tide gibbous, 
the other angular. © .. 
There are only two | 
Engliſh gardens; conſidered principally as 
annuals, but if ſheltered in winter in a green- 
houſe, will prove of a perenpial nature, as ex- 
N in the double Naſfurtium. 
| . 
I. TROPAOLUM m n. 
Minor or leaſt Naſfturtium.] Hath 
flender trailing ſtalks, branching and extend- 
ing moderately along the ground, or upon any 
ſupport ; large, roundiſh, or orbicular pelta- 
ted, flichtly-ſcalloped entire leaves, of a grey 
colour, having the footſtalk inſerted into the 
centre; and numerous yellow flowers at the ax- 
illas, all along tlie ſide of the ſtalk and branches; 


- 
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all the flowers having acuminated 18. 
Varieties.] Pale e 


coloured. 3633S 
2. TrRoPAOLUM majus.  _ | 
Major or greater Naſfurtium.] Hath large, 
very long, trailing ſtalks, branching and ex- 
tending ten or fifteen feet or my along the 
ound, or on ſupport, garniſhed with large, 
TIE ar, WR 1-6 ſomewhat lightly 
five-lobed; having the foot-ſtalks inſerted into 
the centre ; and numerous large yellow flow- 
ers at the axillas, all along the ſides of the 
branches; with all the flowers having obtuſe 


petals. e e e of $9.5 
Viarieties.] Pale yellow-flowered.— Oi ange- 


coloured flowers. Double-flowered, com- 


monly called Double Naſturtium, retained 
generally as a N 3 ; 
Both theſe ſpecies of Tropeo/um, and re- 
ſpective varieties, flower in 
from June until autumn, or till killed by the 
froſt; and the flowers are of ſingular, form, 
being, in their ſingle or characteriſtic ſtate, 


No 


| compoſed, of five unequal 4 the two 
upper gnes large, and the three lower ones 
narrow, with Jong tails joining together, and 
extended conſiderably behind; but in the Dou- 
ble Naſturtium the petals are multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, even to the excluſion of the gene- 
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igma. PERICARPIUM, three roundiſh, yea 


ſpecies common in che 


Sni 


* profuſion 


rative organs, aui conſequently no ſecd is pro- 
duced ; but in all the common ſingle varieties 
the flowers are ſucceeded by great plenty of 
ſeed, contained in roundiſh, berry-like, grech 
fruit. See the CharaFers. MT 
Theſe plants are all hardy enough to grow 
any where in the full ground all ſummer, un- 
til October or November, but are unable to 
endure the cold in winter. © po 
They are generally deemed annuals, as 
they riſe from ſeed in the ſpring, attain full 
perfection, flower, and produce 2 the ſame 
year, and totally periſh the enſuing winter, 
If in the full gro 
pots, and removed under ſhelter of a green - 
uſe, or good garden- frame, under glaſſes, 
at the approach of cold weather, they will 
ſtand over the winter, and may tlius be pre- 
ſerved ſeveral years, as practiſed for the dou- 
ble Nafturtium ; and, like that ſo:t, be pro- 
pagated alſo by cuttings, planted in the 
ſpring ; though as they are calily raiſed in 
great abundance from ſeed ſown in ſpring 
or ſummer in the full ground, the preſerving 
them over the winter is rarely attended to, ex- 
cept to a plant or two, by way of variety: 
and always for the double fort in particular, 
{as not producing feed, nor, if it did, would 
there be any certainty of continuing its dou- 
bleneſs by that method, is therefore propagated 
always by cuttings, and kept in pots Wave 
ſhelter in wiater. 

All the ſorts are cultivated in 2ardens, both 
as flowery plants, and for economical uſes in 
their flowers and ſeed for ſallads and pickles; 
conſidered, however, as ornamental flowe 
plants, the common fingle forts are diſperſ 
in patches about the borders, and other com- 
partments, and generally trained up to ſome 
ſupport, efperially the Naffurtium maus, or 
to run on any kind of treillage, railing. hedge, 
or the ſides of arbours, or to be trained againſt 
fences, &c. fowing the ſeeds at once where 
they are to remain; ſome in patches, as afore- 
ſaid, three or four ſeeds together, near an inch 
deep ; placing tall branchy ſticks, when they 
come up, for the plants of the large fort parti- 
cularly to run upon; others may be ſown in 
ſhallow drills, the fame depth, along any kind 
of fences, as above, on which alſo to train the 
plants: and in ſome particular open compart- 
ments may ſow ſome to remain as trailers, and 


F . 


extend along the ground, a Eto their na- 
| tural growth: but the Naffurrium minus being 


ground; but if any are raiſed in 
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r eder der, moderate growth, may be ſown in 


dranchy ſticks, or permitted to run upon 


iy; or 
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tches, Ac. and either have ſupport of low 
round. In all of which methods, the ſeeds 
2 ſown any time in ſpring or ſummer, they 
will grow freely, and the plants will ſoon ſhoot 
out ſtalks and branches numerouſly, when they 
ſhould de trained in the order intended, as 
hinted above. 3 Dan 
But as to the double Nafurtium majus, this 
is always conſidered as a green-houſe plant; 
for although it will live in the open aix all 
ſummer, like the other varieties, it cannot bear 
the winter's cold, ſo muſt be kept always in 
pots of light earth, and placed among the 
green-houic exotics, placing ſticks for their 
tupport : thus they will remain ever-green, 
and effect variety very agretably, and produce 
abundance of flowers all ſummer and autumn; 
alſo often moderately in winter ; obſerving du- 
ring the winter to allow them but very little 
water, as too much moiſture would rot them 
at this ſeaſon of the year. pip 
Conſidered as economical plants, or eſcu- 
lents, before noticed, the common ſingle va- 
rzetics of hoch the ſpecies are often cultivated for, 
their young leaves, flowers and fruit, the two 
former for ſallads, and the latter to pickle; for 
the leaves and flowers being of a warm, agreea- 
ble reliſh, are by e eſteemed to mix 
in ſallads, the flowers alſo as garniſh to ſallads, 
when ſent to table in form; and are likewiſe 
in great eſtimation for garniſhing diſhes of 
meat, &c. and as to the fruit, this, when 
ung and green, is an excellent pickle, and 
25 which purpoſe particularly the plants are 
cultivated in many gar 


the 


a thort handle, to hold with one hand, 


\Uigging ſmall patches in the borders for ſowi 
Da 


more effectually. N & 
ROWEL. A Garden Trowel, 
A Garden Trowel, made of iron; in a hol-. 
low or ſcooped form, is a handy uſeful imple- 
ment in taking up and tranſplanting numerous 
forts of ſmall plants and bulbous ronts, plant- 
ing in pots, ſowing in patches, &c. and va- 
rious other ſimilar light works iu gardens. _ 
This kind of Trowel ly of iron, from 
twelve to ſix inches long in the plate, and half 
as broad, hollowed like a ſcoop, and fixed on 
proves 
a molt convenient, handy tool in a variety of 
garden operations ; for being hollowed ſemi- 
circularly, it is remarkably handy in remov- 
ing forts of ſmall plants with a ball or 
lump of earth whole about their roots, ſo as 
not to feel their removal; lifting feveral ſorts 


of bulbous flower roots, after the flowering is 


paſt in ſummer z planting bulds in patches or. 
little clumps about the borders; as alſo for 
annual flo wer- ſeeds; hkewiſe for filli 


ng” 
in planting any r 
the, ſurface of the 


mould into ſmall ' 


plants therein ; ſtirti 


mould in pots, and-freth earthing them when. 


neceſſary. It is alſo moſt uteful for filling in 
earth a plants in hot beds, and  ubder 
frames, and any fmall compartments where a 
_ cannot be readily introduced. And fuch a 
Trowel is likewife very convenient for pointin 
over or ſtirring the ground between rows of 
 fmall cloſe-placed plants in beds or borders, 
c. and for many other purpoſes occafionally.. 
Bat to ſuit the ſeveral purpoſes more effec... 


When, therefore, it is intended to cultivate 
theſe plants as eſculents, for the. flowers and 
fruit, they may be ſown in the kuchen-gar- 
den in April or May, either in patches or in 
Mallow drills, an inch deep; and when the 
plants come up, place 1 ſticks for their 
tupport, and they will thus ſupply you with 
abundance of young leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
from June or July until October. 
\ _.., - Method of Propagation, &c. 
The method ot propagation is by an- 
nually, for all the common ſingle varieties, ſow- 
ing it in ſpring, the end of March, or in April 
ar May, in patches or drills, in the places where 
the plams are to remain, as above obſerved. 
But the double Naffurtium not producin 
ſeed, and being only à variety, is propagat 
cuttings of its branches, and by which it 
will always retain its double 144. 0 : plant- 
ing the cuttings, any. Ume, from April until 
July, in pots of light earth, and placed in the 
thade, giving moderate watetings occaſional- 
ſc pla nted early A plunged in 


tually, it would be proper to be accommo“ 
dated with two different ſixes of ſcooped Gar- 
A common larger one for general uſe, being 
about twelve inches the plate, and fix 
broad, narrowing graduaily to about four 
inches at the lower end, not pointed, but. 
ſomewhat rounding. £& 1109 eng 
A ſmaller one for particular about 
eight inches in the plate, and five broad, nar- 


lrowing towards the Tower end proportions 


ably, as above, to introduce between ſmaly. 
plants. | | | : 
| They way be had of different ſizes at moſt 
of the ronmongers where they ſell ſpades. - 
| TFRUNCUS, Trunk, the main Stem of. 
trees and plants. | Herron 
| The Trunk riſes immediately from the root; 
and may be deemed the ſtock or main body of 
the vegetable, as.it multiplies into branches, 
buds, leaves, flowers, and fruit. See Cauurs; - 

The Trunk or Stem is of ſeyen forts, vin. 
| Caulis, — The moſt common ſpecies" "of 


» 


Stem, both of trees and herbs, or fuch as pro- 
duces. 
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'$iices and ſupports the leaves; flowers, and 
fruit. See C Auris. 

Scans. — ls an herbaceous, naked Stem, 
that elevates. the fruQtification only, and not 
the leaves, as in Narciſſus, Ayacinthus, &c. 
FCulmus.— A ſtraw or haulm, being the 
Trunk or Stalk peculiar to the graſſes and corn, 
hearing both leaves and flowers; and ſome- 
tunes 83 and no leaves: : 
Frons.—The Trunk of the palm and fern 
tribe, being a compound Stem, formed of a 
branch and leaf blended together, and fre- 
_ quently alſo the flower and fruit. 

Stipes.— The Trunk or Stem of the muſn- 
room, and other funpr. | 
Pedunculus. — A peduncle, or flowering- 
alk, rifing ſometimes from the root, but moſt- 
Iy from the branches, elevating the flowers 
and. fruit, but not the leaves. See PEDUN- 
ea _zRFTT THE | 
Petiolus. A leaf-ftalk bears the leaves only, 
and not the flowers. See PETIoLUs. - 

_ TUBEROUS ROOTS, ſuch as conſiſt of 
one or more ſwelled or knobbed tubers, of a 
ſolid fleſhy ſubſtance. = 
Ot the Tuberous-rooted tribe are com- 
priſed many plants of the ornamental flow- 
ery kind, and ſome eſculents of the kitchen 
tden ; ſuch uk 10 the former) anemone, ra- 
nunculus, filipendula, _ forts of iris, aco- 
nitum,. pzony,. orchis, cyclamen, winter-aco- 
nite, day lily, &c. ſome alſo with bulbo-Tu- 
berous roots, as. in gladiolus, polyanthes or 
tuberoſe, ophrys, &c. and of the efculent 
Tuberous roots, are the potatoe and Jerufalem 
artichoke ; all of which Tuberous-rooted 
plants are principally perennial in their ſaid 
roots, or perpetuating and propagating their 
reſpeCtive ſpecies by off-ſets annually. ©. 
BS, tor the containment of large green- 


Houſe exotics, and other potted plants and | 


trees, when grown too large for pots. 

Ia green-houſe plants particularly, ſome of 
the larger-growing ſorts, in the proceſs of 
many years growth, become, too- large to be 
contained longer in pots, even in pots of the 
_ largeſt ſize, which being ſometimes both too 
ſmall for the increaſed roots of the reſpective 


plants, and of inſufficient ſtrength to admit of : 


moving them with the plants therein, as 6 bay 
required, either out ot into the green-houſe, &c. 
ſuch as large orange and lemon-trees, myrtles, 
oleanders, and ſoine other tree kinds; and 
large plants of the great American aloe, &c. ſo 
that when any of theſe, or other ſimilar large- 
growing trees and plants are advanced conſi- 

rably in fize in their general growth, as 
above, ſome proper fone This, of larger di- 
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pots containing the plants, ſhould be prepared 
ready in proper tune, in which to ſhift chem 
laccordinglijy. „ 
Theſe Tubs are made, according to direc- 
tions, by the coopers, proper for this purpoſe, 
of proportionable ſize, according to that of 
the different ſorts of plants for which they 
are intended; made ſomewhat in the garden- 
pot form, a little wider at top than bottom, a 
foot and half to two and a half deep; the 
width in proportion; conſtructed of the 
ſtrongeſt thick ſtaves and bottoms, and well 
hooped with iron, and with two iron handles 
at top, one on each ſide oppoſite, by which 
to move them, containing the plants, on differ- 
ent requiſite occaſions; the handles being 
ſtrong and generally hooked, eſpecially ve 
large Tubs, in order to receive a pole in ins” 
occaſionally, that the Tub and plant together 
may thereby be more readily moved as re- 
quired ; the bottom of the Tubs having au- - 
— . bored in different. parts, at regular 
diſtances, by which to diſcharge the ſuperflu- - 
ous moiſture after watering, &c. 
- Having the Tubs ready for this occaſion of 
ſhifting cherein large-grown plants of the 
above deſcription, the plants ſhould be re- 
moved from their preſent pots, with the ball of 
earth about the [roots entire; and having 
earthed the bottom part of the. Tub, ſet the 
plant, with its whole ball of earth herein, 
filling up properly around, and an inch or two - 
over the top of the ball with more freſh 
mould, and then watered. —See Shifting Plant: 
in Pots, &c. 1, 

Probably, after ſome years conſiderably ad- 
vanced growth, the ſame ſorts of large plants 


— 


3 be provided accordingly of proportiona- 
ble dimenhons. . 

But when plants in Tubs are occaſionally . 
ſhifted into others of ſome conſiderable large 
ſize, according to the nature of growth of the 
aid plants, the ſaid Tubs may probably ſerve . 
as their final or laſt, in which are moſtly . 
always to remain; except occaſionally ſhift- - 
in m once in two or three years, into a 
little freſh earth in the ſame Tubs, as inti- 
mated under the article. Shifting Plants. 


will decay, either in. part or wholly, When 
they ſhould either be repaired, where practi- 
cable; or, if not, replaced with entire new 
ones of the ſame, or advanced ſiaes, as may 
be judged expedient.  - Re 3 
Sometimes plants of . conſiderably lar 
growth require Tubs of very — Slog. 
menſions, as cafually occur in large old plants 


meubons than _ the — 


of the American aloe: and ſometimes the faid 
9 Tebs 


will require ſhifting into larger Tubs, which 


Though, as in the courte of time. the Tubs : 


r 
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Tubs and plants together are ſo exceedingly 
large and heavy, that they cannot be readily 
lifted or moved as required by the common 
method, the Tubs are obliged to be fixed on 
low four-wheeled trucks, for moving them 
thereby out and into the e though 
this is not very common. I, however, have had 
ſuch under my care, particularly ſome ſuperb- 
ly large plants of the common and ſtriped- 
leaved agave. | 
Any large, curious, hardy flowering-ſhrubs, 
or ornamental ever of the full ground, 
being occaſionally potred, for moving therein 
to ora particular compartments, and have 
been ſhifted by degrees, as required. into pots 
of the largeſt ſize, and that, by their increaſed 
rowth, are become too large for the ſaid pots, 
oy if intended to be continued for the occa- 
fion as above, ſhould be ſhifted into Tubs of 
the before-mentioned kind. 
TUBUS, a Tube or Pipe, being the lower, 
narrow, hollow part, of a monopetalous 


flower. 

TULBAGIA. (Tulbagia). This genus 
furniſhes for the ſtove two ſpecies of tender 
herbaceous exotics, garniſhed with filiform 
and lance-linear leaves, and funnel-ſhaped, li- 
liaceous flowers, having a fix-parted corolla, 
a three-leaved Nectarĩum, fix ſtamina and one 
ſtyle ; ſucceeded by a capſular feed-veſlel. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

The ſpecies are, 

1. TULBAGIA alhacea. 1 

Alliaceous, or Garlick Tulbagia.] With 
ſmall, narrow, ſomewhat thread-form leaves. 

2. TULBAGIA cepacea. 

Cepaceons, or Onion Tulbagia.] Wich 
leaves lance-ſhape-linear. 

Both theſe ſpecies are tender exotics, re- 

uiring a conſtant reſidence in the ſtove, in 
which they will effect an 2 diverſity ; 


and may be propagated by feed, flips, and off- 
ſets. 


TULIPA. Tulip. | 

This moſt noted genus furniſhes a grand 
collection of bulbous-ruoted flowery peren- 
nials of admirable beauty and elegance, con- 
fiſting of about two or three ſpecies, one of 
which in particular produces moſt beautiful 
and ſuperb flowers, and compreheuds 2 prodi- 
gious family of varicties, even to the amount 
of thouſa having all large bulbous roots, 
crowned with long, broad, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and each an erect flower-ſtalk, from half a foot 
to a yard high, terminated with one large, lilia- 
ceous, bell-ſhaped flower. 

Claſs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
 Charatters.] Calyx, none. CoROLLA is 


bell haped, and compoſed of fix large, * 
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long, oval, concave, erect petals. STAMINA, 
fix ſhortiſh, awl-thaped hlaments, having ob- 
long, quadrangular, erect antheræ. P1STIL- 
LUM, a large, oblong, trigonal germen, with- 
out a ſtyle, and crowned by a tilangular, 
three-lobed ſtigma. , PzRICARPIUM, a tri- 
gonous, trivalved, trilocular capſule, contain- 
ing many plane or flat ſemicircular ſeeds, reſt- 
ing upon one another in a double order. 
ere are three ſpecies, two of which only 
are known in the Engliſh gardens, and one 
of theſe in particular (the bf fort) is famous 
for the extraordinary beauty of its large no- 
ble flowers, moſt elegant! Ariped and {tained 
with a vaſt diverſity of rich colours, 1n a thou- 
ſand various forms; conſtituting ſo many dif. 
ferent varieties, all ve reat ornaments to 
our gardens in April and May. | 

1. TULIPA geſneriana. . | 

Geſner's Turkey Tulip of Cappadocia, or com- 
mon Garden Tulip.] th a large, oblong, 
ſolid, bulbous root, covered with a brown 
kin, ſending up long, oval-ſpear- ſhaped. 
leaves ; an upright, round ſtalk, from half a 
foot to a yard high, garniſhed with a few 
leaves, and its top crowned. with a large bell- 
ſhaped, ere, hexapetalous flower, of almoſt 
all colours and variegations in the different 
varicties, 3 

Farietics.] Early Dwarf Tulip {Precocea), 
riſing with ſhort ſtalks, from five or ſix 
inches, to ten or twelve. high, with ſmalliſh 
flowers. Tali, late-flowering, or common 
Tulip / Scrotina) riſing from about half a yard 
to two or three feet high, with large well. 
formed flowers Double Tulip, riſing a foot 
or two high, or more, having large double- 
flowers Whole blowing, or one coloured 
Tulip, being all of one original colour, either 
purples, violets, greys, copper-colours, 
yellows, &c. which gradually break into nu- 
merous variegations.—Variegated Tulip, com- 
priling innumerable varieties, in reſpe& to 
the different colourings, variegations, and 
ſtripes. 

Each of the above principal varieties of this 
ſpecies comprehends numerous intermediate 
ones, in reſpect to the colours and variegati- 
ons of the flower; each, however, having 
been ae} all of one colour, cſpecially 
ſeedling · raiſed bulbs, which, when arrived to a 
flowerin ſtate, each ſeparate flower being 
either wholly red, purple, violet, grey, brown, 
black, or Pr &c. without any variega- 
tions or ſtripes, conſiſting of one-coloured 
flowers, with white bottoms ; with yellow bot- 
tors ; and ſome alſo with blue, purple, and 
blackiſh bottoms; all of which, whilſt th 


retain this original ſame colour, are in th 
floriſts” 


TUL 
floriſts“ language, called hole Blowers or 


Breeders, becauſe each flower is wholly of one 
colour; and the roots being planted a year or 
two in prepared ſoils, to breed, or diſpoſe 
them gradually to produce flowers that break 
from the original ſingle colour into variega- 
tions and ſtripes, in various different forms ; 
and are then called Breakers, or Variegated , 
Tulips, each different variegation conſtituting 
_ a diſtin variety; conſiſting of flowers with 

white bottoms, broken with brown ſtripes, 
with blue ſtripes, violent ſtripes, roſe ſtripes, 
red ſtripes, &c. ſeparated by ſtreaks of white 
and other colours, variouſly diſpoſed. —-Y el- 
low bottoms, broken _ different reds, 
crimſons; and golden-yellow flakes, and va- 
rious other colours. Some alſo with blackiſh 
purple bottoms, &c. broken with ſtripes of 
dark colour, yellow, and tints of red; ſo 
that in theſe ſorts of Breakers, or variegated 
Tulips, with white and yellow bottoms par- 
ticularly, there are alſo, white and red-ſtriped 
flowers—white and purple-ſtriped—white and 
violet-ſtriped—white and roſe-ſtriped—whaite 
and brown-ſtriped—violent and white-flaked 
—red and white-flaked—red and yellow-flak- 
ed—brown, yellow, and red-flaked, —and nu- 


merous other intermediate variegations and | 


ſtripes, variouſly diſpoſed in an endleſs di- 
verſity. 

Thos the Breakers or variegated. Tulips 
are diverſified with an infinity of colours in 
innumerable different ways, forming ſo many 
different varieties, the principal of which are 
by the floriſts diſtinguiſhed by various names, 
either of ſome great perſonages, eminent 
floriſts, places of their original growth, &c. 
but as vaſt numbers of new. varieties are an- 
nually obtained from ſeedlings, in ſo many 
different places, diſtinguiſhed by various new 
names, and old ones rejected; and often the 
ſame flower, with a different name, that the 
varieties being thus multiplied innumerably, 
without end, it would be impoſſible to give 
any correct liſt here of the names of ſuch a 


numerous tribe ſo often changing every g 


where. 

2. Tol A ſylveſtris. 

Wild European Tulip.) Hath an oblong 
bulbous root, lending up long, narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves; and a ſlender ſtalk, ſupporting 
at top a ſmall yellow flower, nodding on one 
fide, having acute petals. 

Both theſe ſpecies of Tulipa are hardy per- 
ennials, durable in root, or at leaſt, although 
the old bulb decays annually, it perpetuates 
its ſpecies by off-ſets, and is annual ia leaf 
and ſtalk ; which riſing from the bulb early 
in the ſpring, arrives to a flowering ſtate in 


April and May, each plant havi 
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flower, ſupported on the top of the naked 
of ſix large petals, three within and three 
without, moſtly in an erect poſition; the 
whole together forming a ſort of large cup, 
either bell or ve ene ; though the Double 
Tulip have the perals multiplied in an indeter- 
minate number. All the varieties are ſuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ripe ſeed in July and Au- 
guſt, contained in an oblong capſule of three 
cells, having the ſeeds e on each other in 
double rows, (ſee the Charaters} ; and by 
the ſeeds numerous new varieties may be 
raiſed; which, however, will not attain a 
flowering ſtate till they are from fix to ſeven 
or eight years old, I after that will require 
two or three years to break into variegations, 
when the approved varieties may be marked, 


rected in their Propagation. 

It is remarkable, that although the Tulip 
may be ſaid to be a perennial plant, yet, 
after the bulb arrives to a flowering ſtate, the 


ways remain to flower again, but gradually 
waſtes away, as may be obſerved by its relics 
at the lifting ſeaſon, when the flower and 
ſtalk decays in ſummer ; but, previous to its 
diſſolution, it atfords from its ſides a ſupply 
of ſuckers or off- ſet young bulbs, to perpetu- 
ate the ſpecies; and one of which being 
large, and fimilar to the parent bulb, is ca- 
pable of flowering equally ſtrong next year ; 


ten ſtill ſuppoſed to be the ſame individual 
bulb, is in reality another in every reſpect. 
Remark, that of the two ſpecies of Tulip, 
the firſt fort, Tulipa geſneriana, or common 
Garden Tulip, and its vaſt train of varieties, 
is the fort ſo generally cultivated for the or- 
nament of our gardens, and fo. much admir- 
ed for its great variety and beautiful appear- 
ance, grows freely in the open ground in any 
common foil of a garden, and proves a very 
great decoration to the beds and borders of the 
pleaſure-ground, for fix weeks or two months 
in ſpring, by different plantings of early and 
late forts ; planting the principal part in au- 
tumn, and the reſt towards Chriſtmas, and in 
January or early in February ; the autumn 
plantings will come earlieſt into bloom, and 
flower the ſtrongeſt ; and the others will ſuc. 
ceed them in flowering ; oblerving that in 
ſummer, when the flowering is vaſt, and the 


bulbs of the choiceſt varieties are generally 
taken up, the off- ſets ſeparated, and the whole 


1 from the ſtalk, earth, and any looſe 
ö ö a 


7 
ng only one 
ſtalk, without any * or cup, and conſiſts 


and increaſed by oft-ſets of the root, as di- 


{ame individual old root or bulb does not al- 


lo that at the end of many years, what is of- 


leaves and ſtalks aſſume a ſtate of decay, the 
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ins of the bulbs; then put up in the dry till 
October or November, and then planted again 
for the future year's bloom. 

As to the ſecond fpecies, Tulipa fylveſtris, 
nt having but inferior beauty, in compariſon 
wich the others, is not near fo generally 
known or cultivated; though it was formerly 
in eſtimation, before the Turkey Tulip was 
ſo general, and is ſtill to be ſeen remaining 
in many old gardens ; and it alſo deſerves cul- 
ture in modern ones, both for its early flow- 
ering, and to increaſe the variety, in concert 
with the common Tulip, and other ſpring 
flowers in the open borders. | 

However, all the ſorts of Tulips being very 

perennials, will proſper in any 
common foil of a , and are adinirable 
fine ornaments for adorning the borders and 
flower-beds; the roots being planted in au- 
tumn, the common forts in rows or patches, 
towards the front of borders, and the fine va- 
ricties in beds by themſelves, as hinted in the 
articles General Obſervation and their General 
Culture. 
Arrangement and Merit of the different Va- 

rieties. 

As we formerly obſerved, the firſt ſpecies, 
Common Tulip, &c. is the floriſt's delight, 
and merits univerſal eſtimation for its vaſt pro- 
fuſon of beautiful varieties, which may be 
divided into two principal claſſes, viz. 

1. Early or Dwarf Spring Tulips {Pre- 
eocea). | 

2. Late flowering tall Tulips (Serotina}. | 

Remark however, of theie two claſſes, that 
although the firſt claſs (early Tuhps) is in 
| eſtimation for its carly bloom and lively 

colours, yet the ſecond clas is in ſtill higher 
repute for its ſtately growth and great diver- 
ſity of rich colours, and profuſion of varieties; 
and is the moſt univerſally cultivated. Sec 
each claſs as below. | | 

Early Tulips.— The early Tulips are among 
floriſts diſtinguithed by the appellation of Præ- 
coces (early), becauſe they flower early in the 
ſpring, a month or more before the others ; 
are much ſhorter ſtalked, and the flowers 
ſmaller ; but ate in great reputation for their 
early bloom, and their £2 lively colours, 
both of fingle colours, and broken into flaked 
variegations ; ſuch as eds, crimſon, ſcarlet, 
carnation, violets, purples, yellow, &c. with 
flowers of each, edged and flaked with red, 
yellow and white, in many diverſities. | 
The bulbs of theſe early forts being planted 
in any good, light, rich earth, in a warm fi- 
tuation, in the end of September, or any time 
in October or November, in yard-wide beds, 


hole 


in ros, fix or eiglit inches aſuuder, and about 
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three inches deep, they will riſe early in *the 


{pring, and arrive io flower in con- 
nnving till the late Tulips come into flower. 
Though as the early dwarf ſorts are allo well 
tor forcing, they may ſtill be blowed 
earlier, by either planting the roots in pots or 
boxes in autumn or winter, and place them in 
a ſtove, or a hot-bed, whereby they may be 
forwarded into bloom in January and Febru- 
ary, or earlier; and a ſucceſſion continued till 
the natural ground-bloom arrives; or may 
place a quantity of bulbs upon phial-glaſſes of 
water, in autumn or winter, one bulb in each 
gla's, and place them either in any warm, 
ight room of a houſe, near the windows, or 
in a green-houſe or ſtove, by which they will 
alto flower very agreeably in winter, and early 
in ſpring ; they being the beſt adapted forts of 
Tulips tor all theſe methods of blowing. 
They are ſold by the ſeedſmen and nurfery- 
men in great collections of different forts, by 
names, chiefly Dutch or French, as .may be 
teen in moſt of the flower catalogues. ? 
Late-flowering Common Tulips. —This claſs 
is denominated late-flowering, and by the flo- 
riſts called Serotines, becauſe they blow later 
in the ſpring, a month or more, than the 
Prececes, i. e. not coming into flower before 
the end ot April, and in May and June; are all 
of tall growth, ſupporung large flowers, and 
furniſh an almoſt witess variety in the yaſt 
of colours, - after they break from 
owers into varicgations and {tri 
exceeding all others of the Tulip kind in 
beauty and elegance of flower. 2 
Tulips are alſo ſubdivided into other claſſes, 


3 


{ſuch as Whole Blowers, and broken or vatie- 


gated Tulips. | 
MN ole Blowers or One-coloured. — Theſe are 
ſeedling Tulips, having flowers wholly of one 
colour; they being raiſed from ſeed to a ſtate 
of flowering, the flowers often remain two, 
three, or more years of one colour, before they 
break into variegations ; which are alſo di- 
vided into claſſes, according to the Dutch 
floriſts called, — 1. Bizarres; being generally 
almoſt of a brown copper colour, having at 
the bottom a ſmall round ſpat, either yellow- 
Iſh, or black mixed with a little yellow, which 


when broken into different colours, becomes 


Bizarres with yellow botoms.—-2. Vieletes, 
being either all of a purple-violet, pale-violet, 
grideline, cherry-crimſon, or red; having the 


pot at bottom, either a clear white, or black- 
iſh-grey 
pr 


mixed with a little white ; and their 
uction when broken into different colours 
become Tulips with white bottoms, called by 


{the Dutch, Bybloemens. 


Broken or Variegated Tulips.-Such that are 
broken 
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broken from the original ſingle colour of -the | the bottom, with but little or none of the ori- 
whole- blower or breedi ulips, into varie- | ginal ſingle colour iemaini ng. 
tions and ſtripes of different colours; ob- | Ihe colours in greateſt eſtimation in tho 
— they generally break into different | variegated or ſtriped tulips, are the blacks, 
variegations according to that of the former | golden yellows, purple violets, roſe, and ver- 
ſingle colour; generally however, either whol- | milion; each of which being variegated vari- 
ly expelling the original colour of the breeder, | ous ways; and ſuch as are firiped' with three 
or leave but very little remains thereof, which different colours diſtin and unmixed, with 
is a deſirable requiſite in-theſe kind of flowers | ſtrong regular ſtreaks, with but little or no 
among profeſſed florifts; and when thus | tinge of the breeder, may be called the moſt 
broken or varie with different colours, perſect Tulips. 3 9 
they exhibit themſelves yariouſly mixed, ſtriped, | Though it is rare to meet with a Tulip 
faked, feathered, marbled, ſpotted, edged, &ec. | poſlefling all the properties, yet have ſufficient 
a thouſand different ways in an admirable perfection to render them of high eſtimation 
manner; and are by the floriſts divided into as fine flowers. ones” 
the following claſſes, called by the Dutch— | ++ As to the manner of obtaining this wonder- 
Baguettes:—Tulips with white bottoms, | ful variety of colours in Tulips, it is often 
ſtriped with brown — Tulips with. a white bot-| accomplithed” principally by nature alone, 
tom, broken with dark brown-ſtripes, &c.— | which however is ſometimes affiſted and for- 
numerous varieties, variouſly ſtriped. | warded by ſome operations of culture, ſuch 
.  Bybloemens.—Tulips with a white bottom, | as, that in the firſt place, when the ſeedling 
ſtriped with violet and blackiſh brown, 8c. bulbs of the whole-blower or breeder are ar- 


White bottom Tulips ſtriped with roſe-co- | rived to full ſize, and have flowered once, to 


lour, vermilion, and ruby.—Many varieties. tranſplant them into beds of any poor dry bar- 
Bizarres. Yellow bottom Tulips, ſtriped | ren ſoul; in order that by a defect of nutriment 
with various colours—numerous varieties.” in the earth, the natural luxuriance of the 
Of each of the above claſles of the Tulip, | plant may be checked, and cauſe a weakneſs 
there are numerous varieties in the different] in their general growth, whereby they gene- 
variegations of the flowers, both of the com-| rally in this ſtate, gradually change and break 
mon tall and ſmaller dwarf kinds; varioulily| out into variegations, ſome the firſt year, 
ſtriped, flaked, and tinged. with different. co- | others not till the ſecond or third; and accord- 
lours of reds, yellows, whites, purples, &c. | ing as they are thus broke, they ſhould be plant- 
in innumerable. diverſifications,. curious, and ed in beds of good earth, as hereafter hinted. 
beautiful; F | 1 gt Another method to aſſiſt nature in effecting 
Double Tulips —Many different varieties in the work of breaking the breeding Tulips 
the colouring of the flowers, ſuch as Yellow- | into diverſified colours, is to make as great a 
fiowered—Yellow, and Red White and Red change as poſſible in the foil ; if they were 
ſtriped White and Bluſh coloured—with | this year in a light poor ſoil, plant them the 
many intermediate variegations. ö next in a richer garden mould, and another 
And Parrot Tulips: —Having long hooked year in a compoſt of different earths; or tranſ- 
petals of the flower, conſiſting of Vellow- plant them from one part of the garden to 
flowered—Red-flowered—Yellow and Red another, or into different gardens, &c. all of 
ſtriped, &c. : HO which contributes in aſſiſting nature in pro- 
Among floriſts the principal. properties re- | ducing this defirabie diverſity of colours and 
uiſite in the capital varieties of the common variegations. . 

fr e Tulips of the Serotine kinds,  particu- | , The double Tulip is alſo a variety of the 


larly to conſtitute a fine flower, are—The | common Tulip, is very beautiful, though not 


ſtem muſt be tall, from half a yard, t. two in ſuch eſtimation among the floriſts-as: the 


or three feet high, or more, being proportion-| common ſingle variegated ſorts ; not poſſeſſing : 
ably thick and ftrong ; the flower large, com- ſuch a profuſion of variegations in the colours.” 


poled of ſix petals, as in the characteriſtic and regularity of ſtripes; they however ex 


ſtate, theſe being broad, thick, rounded at top, | hibit an elegantly ornamental appearance, as 


inward or outward, but ſo as to cup well, | crowned with a very large double flower com- 


a "A. 
* 


and ſtand firmly erect without turning much | they riſe with an upright, talliſh, firm ſtem, 


and give the flower a regular form. The co- | poſed of numerous petals, multiplied in ſeve- 


lours and ſtripes of the flower muſt be bright, ral ſeries one within another like a double 
ariling unmixed, regularly and diſtinct trom , pzony, but far more beautiful in their diver- 
| fs ron 2 * . 
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 Gity. of colours, variegations," and "tripes of | ſome 


yellow and red, &c. fo that | 1 


famous for raiſing the | 
ions of the fineſt Tolips, and 


by themſelves, 
late tall Tulips ; 
are 
uiſh 1 


in 
the 
diſti 


not 
ge: may alſo diſtribute | 


the bulbous 
in patches, three or four roots in each, in 
which 
bloom. 

Firſt, with regard to foil and ſituation; ĩt 
that all the varie- 


pare 
fineſt Tulips (ſee Co 
fave trouble-and expenſe, they will be found 


, ranunculu &c. 
However, as to the late Fulips or Serotines, 
| de f of the common. 


ly ** in beds by chem- 
and late kinds in ſeparate 
ht or nine inches aſunder, 


and other kinds: planting them 
they will have = fine effect when in 


Their General Culture. 


though the floriſts often pre- 


ſtudied 


MPoOSTS). However, to 


n only ob- 
adviſable to plant the fine 


ng ſome alteration in the foil, either 


| wholly or in part, by removing fome of the 
old, and adding an qa — 
light earth, ei 


place of the new ; and thus, 
by renewing the ſoil, lefs or more, the Tulips 
may be expected always to blow ſtronger and 


ins fairer in rtion; though 
ly alſo always kept] viſed for the fineft 


ther in beds; thoſe intended to decorate the 
open borders, may be planted wy where 
as the ſoil happens, and they will alſo flower 


"Bot to proceed in preparing. the beds for the 


TUL 
obſerved; tot the 


for the reception of the bulbs. 
when the beds are thus p 


in a dry day to plant the bulbs or 
ulip roots, in rows, either | bedded, 
drilling, or di (dee PLAN TWO); 
having ſor the later od, a thick, blunt - 


ended ibbleto-mukethe holes fulliciently wide 


bed, ci ht or nine inches-aſunder, in which 
Plant the roots ſingly, three or four inches 
deep, and ſix diſtant in the tines 3. and hen 
they are all thus planted, rake the ſurface of 

borders ey 


= 

u orthe 

1 She — or eighteen 
edge, or diſpeſed in —— 


either be in a line, 

inches from the 

or little three or four roots together, 
m a patch of ſix or eight inches diameter, ſome 
patches forward, others 18 anne do 


effect a ter diverſi 

After the Tulips are ple 

no care till the following pond e. 
as being in no — from che ien of 
winter, they do not want cove in 


ipring, no more is required than keeping them expoſed 


clean from weeds; except chooſe to pro- 
dect the buds — kinks in the beds, 


10.0 
ee 
hough wben intended to ſave ſeed for 


9 red, burwem hed 8 fome heads of the ſtouteſt punts u 
1 and rake the ſurface of the bed even, de leſt to rĩpen. 


= 


The next care is in June, Sen the leaves 
and flower · ſtem are decayed and withered, 
determining that the roots have ceaſed grow- 
mg, and draw no nouriſhment from the earth; 
at which period of reſt is the time for liſting 
or taking them up out of the earth, in order 
both to ſeparate the increaſed off-ſets, and 
to relerve them out of ground tl autumn, 
that they may have ſome reſpite from growth, 
as well as to be planted in freſh- prepared beds 
to promote the merit of the ſutute year's 
n theſe bulbs 
ſhould be practiſed armual above po- 
nod, * hd ph racy corner or ain the bets; and 
alſo to the —— r the borders, 
&c. at leaſt er derbi * 
— — 

of che de- 


Bolus. 

Therefore, at the above 
cay of the ſtem and leaves, —— 
tunity of dry weather, proceed with à garden 
trowel to dig them up carefully one and one, 
withall the u Ke to each ; ſpreading them in 


a dry, airy, ſhady place, here remaming two 
* 
to the free air, they will r 

and harden; then detach the off-fers and 
A earth, and the outer decayed fkins 


ering them in cold nights and ſevere |or hulks that are the relics of the old bulb ; 


| though it is not abſolutely neceffary ; 
or when the bonded Tulips —— mito! 


flower, if 


with a ſh awning of canvas or mats 
erected acroſs the" beds, which by ſome is made 
high like a tent, to walk under and view the 
flowers at pleaſbre ; we-would alfo ob- 
ſerve that theſe flowers will blow in great per- 
fection without all this care of covering ; only 
that by vn Bong of the fineſt eee Meteor 


growing in bed blow ypc org 
a week or fortoigh ht longer in fu than; 
thoſe that are fu fully expoſed ; being 5 to 


remove all coveri on a8 er thi deere 


begin to fade, 5 the free air, rains, &cF 
for the benefit of the roots. f 

When, however, the flowering is paſt, or 
as ſoon as ever the flowers are faded, it is 
proper to cut off the head or ſeed veſſel of the 
tine varieties articularly, that it may not 
Wen root any „ which will 


after which them a in the ſame 
plact to dry, and harden effectually ; then put 


them up fafe in che dry, in boxes, the large 


pre · [bulbs and the off-ſets ſeparately, to remain till 


che time of planting them again arrives. 


Obſerving, the flowering bulbs are to be 

planted as has been already adviſes, and the 
offlets 3 in ſeparate beds, by way of a — 
to remain to acquire due ſiae and ſtren 


full fowering, then managed as vey, other 
flowering bulbs. See Bur Bus. 
Thus far concludes the | general 


culture of the great family of Tags; we 
ſhall now next exhibit the general method of 


ged | propagation. 
1 Aﬀethod FRA ration. 

All the forts Tulips are propagated 
abundant! 


by off-ſets of the root annually ; 
and ire iſo raifed from feed to 2 
varieties. 


By Off. ſets.— The old bulbs increaſe faſt 
by off: ſet bulbs from their fides, and which 
ſhould generally be ſeparated annually, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the fine Tulps; and the ſeaſon 
for this is in June, when the flower is 9 


. 4 


325 


TU R 
and the leaves aud flower ſtems begin to wi - 
ther; then take up the roots wholly, and ſe- 
parate the ſmall increaſeil off-ſets from the 
mo r- bulbs, planting the offdets. an nurſery 

— in drills ſix inches aſunder, and chree 
deep, to remain a year or two to grow to a 
flowering ſtate; managing the flowering bulbs 
as already direQed. e tr 
Thus by off- ſets may all the ſorts of — 
be propagated in great abundance, and by off- 
ſets every approved fort continued always the 
ſame, ſo that | being in poſſeſſion of way new 
or approved varieties, op with a few bulbs, 
ſoon increaſe the ſtock, by off-ſets annually, 
and will generally produce flowers ſimilar to 
their reſpective parent bulb. See BuLBus. 
By Seed. This is a moſt tediqus under- 
taking, as the Tulip, from the time of fowing 
the ſeed, is ſeven or eight before it pro- 
duces flowers; and after RY they at firſt ap- 
pear only ſingle- coloured, before explained, 
requiring two, three, or more years 
longer before t 7 break into different colours 
or variegations, . 
ing ſeedling Tulips to a flowering ſtate often 
deters many from the r It is, 
however, the method by which the fine 
varieties of Tulips were firſt obtained, and 
new varieties are ſtill annually gained, as ma- 
ny perſons ſow ſome every year, in expecta- 
tion that after the firſt ſix or ſeven years a new | 
ſhow of flowers will be produced, and out of 
which many new varieties will . annually diſ- 
covet themſelves in each parcel ; and it is by 
this proceſs the Dutch are famous for furniſh- 
ing ſuch an infinity of fine varieties, ſupplying 
almoſt all other countries in Europe. 4 
_ Therefore, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who 
may incline to embark in this tedious under- 
taking, we will explain the method of ſowing 
and rearing the ſeedlings to a flowering ſtate. 


The ſeed for this purpoſe ſhould be ſaved f 


from ſome ſtrong-blowing plants, that. are 
always fully expoled to the free air, ſuffering 
them to ſtand till the heads or ſeed-pods and 
ſeed ate duly ripened ; then gathered in a dry 
day, and laid upon a ſhelf, &c. till Septem- 
ber, the ſeaſon for ſowing them; which ma 
de performed either in a bed of any, good light 
mould, in the full ground, expoſed only to 
the morning ſun ; or in boxes or large pots of 
light carth, and placed in a fimilar ſuuation: 
obſcrving, if in beds, to ſow the ſeed in ſhal- 
low drills, and cover it near an inch deep; 
and if in boxes or pots, ſow it on the ſurface, 
and cover it the ſame depth; they will come 
vp the following ſpring with fine graſs like 
leaves; at which time be careful to keep th 


o that the tediouſneſs of rail- | 


TUR 


| give frequent moderate waterings in dry wea- 


continuing it occaſionally as long as they 


leaves in a growing ſtate, 
and not after ;\ and when the leaves decay, 
clear the ſurface. carefully from weeds and 
moſs, if any, and directly ſiſt a little freſh 
mould over the ſurface half an inch deep, 
which is all chat is required till next year; 
when the plants will riſe, with much ſtronger 


leaves, in proportion to the increaſed growth 


and ſtrength of the bulbs ; which, when their 
leaves again decay in ſummer, ſhould be taken 
up and planted in nurſery beds, in drills two 
inches deep, and the ſame diſtance in the lines, 


with the rows four or five inches aſunder; 


here to remain and take their growth for two 
cars, keeping the beds clean from weeds, and 
ft ſome freſh earth over the ſurface every au- 
tumn, half an inch deep; then, in the ſummer, 
when their leaves decay, the roots being by that 
time conſiderably improved in growth, ſhould 
be again taken up, and 8 freſh pre- 
bed, in drills three or four inches aſunder, 


in which to remain two years longer; then 


at the decay of the leaf, ſhould be again tranſ- 
planted into freſh beds, in rows as before; 
where let them remain to blow; afterwards 


ordered as the other flowering.bulbs of Tulips, 


in the manner already ſhown. 
- Obſerve, however, when they are in full 
flower, to examine them with attention, in 
order to mark ſuch of them as diſcover the 
| beſt properties, chat they may be ſeparated 
from the others at the proper lifting ſeaſon, 


and replanted in beds by themſelves for 


breeders; removing them annually at the 
proper ſeaſon into different beds of, oppoſite 
or contrary ſoils, as before ſted ; ſuch 
as one year in poor hungry the next in 
a much richer mould; and. ſo. continue till 
| they break into variegations and ilripes of dit- 


erent colours. 


colours, mark them in order to be taken up, 


and ranked with the other improved varieties. 
TURE. | 


CR ee 


y | laying in gardens, to form immediate graſs- 


compartments for lawns, plats, bowling- 
greens, &c. | 


When de good to form immediate graſs. 
whng-greens, and other graſs. 
compartments in pleaſure- grounds, it is effect · 


lawns, walks, 


ed by procuring Turf, cut or flayed with a 


Tur 2 in ſome cloſe fine gtaſs ſward, 


in regular lengths of two or three fect, and a 
foot wide, a 


and regular in the places intended, it immedi- 


young plants very clean * weeds ; like w iſe 


ately forms an cven graſs ſward, which quick- 


l 5 ly 


7 ** Is Py Ps RAT = Pay 
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Thus cach year as the flowers break into 


being properly laid down cloſe 
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FUR. 
ly ſtrikes root in the ground, in proper 
growth and yerdure ; and may be performed 
any time in autumn, winter, and- ſpring, in 
open weather, or occaſionally in ſummer, in a 
moiſt ſeaſon. | N 
The beſt Turf for gardens is that of ſome 
fine cloſe fed paſture, common, or downs, 
&c. where the ſward is cloſe: and even; os 


that of any graſs field of  fmilar cloſe firm 
ſward, where the graſs is not rank and coarſe, 


nor abounding in weeds, or much over-run 
with the common wild daiſy. 11 1 
In proceedin rniſhed 


to cut Turf, being fu 

with a proper Turf iron, (ſee I URFING- 
Ixox) and a racer or {ward-cutter to race out 
the requiſite width and length of the Turf, by 
dividing the ſurface of the ſward ; (ſee Racer) 
and having a line, ſtrain this tight lengthways 
the graſs ground, and with the cutting racer, 
ſtriking it into the ſurface of the ſward, 
cloſe to the line, puſhing it along before you, 
cut or ſcore the ſward in a ſtraight cut the 
length of the line, accordingly, about an inch 
= half deep; and having thus raced out one 
length, move the line a foot width farther, 
race out another length as before; proceeding 
the ſame to a third, and in as many lengths 
of the line, in foot widths, as may 5 requi- 
red; then by the ſame means race the ſward 
croſs-ways in yard diſtances, and. thus is 
formed the proper widths. and lengths of the 


Turf; that is, a foot wide and yard long, be- 


ing the general common ſize for marking them 
out, ready for proceeding with the Turfing- iron. 
Then the {ward being thus raced out, pro- 
ceed with the Turfing-won to flay or cut up 
the Turf; beginning at one fide, cut them 
evenly longways the whole length of each 
raced line, about an inch or inch and half 
thick; a perſon following immediately after, 
rolls them up one and one in yard lengths, 
according to the order in which they were 
raced out, as above, rolling them up . 
raſs ſide inward, as cloſe and tight as poſſi- 
ble; and having cut up one range, proceed 
with another in the ſame manner, and ſo con- 
tinue with the whole, rolling them up direct- 
ly as cut, to make room to proceed in the 
cutting; and according as rolled up, pile them 
cloſe and regular together, ready for carrying 
to the deſtined place. | 8 
But when Torf is. cut by the hundred, as 
often done where Jarge quantities are requir- 
ed, they are commonly piled up-in tens; four 
below, three next, then two, and one at 
top, for the more ready reckoning of the num- 
ber wanted, x 
In preparing the ground for laying Turf, it 
mould, where looſe, be well trodden or oc- 


TR" ; 
caſionally rammed ; then properly levelled 
with the ſpade, and afterward raked ſmooth, 
and is then ready for laying. © © oo 

When proceeding in laying the Turf, un- 
roll them regularly on the ground, one and 
one in its place, making them join. cloſe edge 
to edge, forming at once a cloſe even ſward; 
beating the whole down cloſe and even, witty 
heavy wooden beaters both to ſettle the roots 
of the graſs cloſe to the earth, and to form the 
ſurface equally cloſe and firm, even and 
{mooth {the Torf will thus ſoon ſtrike root 
below, and grow above, without any farther 
care in this part of the buſineſs, except oc- 
caſionally beating down any ſwelling inequa- 
lities, and ſometimes rolled with a heav roller; 

Though ſometimes Turf laid in A 
and early part of autumn, and dry, hot wea- 
ther ſucceeding, will ſhrink and open conſi- 
derably at the joinings, and aſſume a decayed- 
like appearance, — if convenient, ſome 

ood waterings would be ſerviceable; or, 

owever, if this ſhould be omitted, the firſt 
heavy rain will recover the whole effectually, 
{well the ſward, cloſe all the chaſms, and re- 
vive the verdure of the graſs; giving at this 
time a heavy rolling to ule the whole firm 
and even. | | 

The after culture of graſs compartments, 
formed with Turf as above, is to give occa- 
tonal mowing in ſpring and fummer, from 
March, April, or May, according to the 

rowth of the graſs, ll October, and occa- 
onally poled and rolled. See GR Ass. 

TURFING-IRON. 8 

An implement for flaying or cutting up 
graſs turf from paſtures, for laying in gardens 
to form graſs lawns, plats, Ro walks, &c. 

This inſtrument is formed with an iron 
plate for the cutter, ſix to ſeven or eight 
inches wide, a little rounding forward at the 
edge, which is thin and ſharp for cutting, 
but thickening gradually behind to the upper 
part, where it is forged to a long bent iron 
handle, the bending ſo formed as to admit of 
the plate or cutter reſting flat with its back 
on the ground, in the proper poſition for rea- 
dily cutting or flaymg the turf evenly, all a 
regular depth accordingly, the iron handle at 
top being either formed with an open handle 
like the top of a ſpade. or have a ſocket in 
which to fix a ſhort wooden handle like the 
top handle of a ſpade aforeſaid. | 

With this inſtrument, ia proceeding to cut- 
ting the turf, the workman taking hold one 
hand in the top handle, the other below, the 
latter guiding the tool in the proper poſition. 
hilft the upper hand is placed againſt his 
a knee, &c. which. aſſiſts him in thruſting 


it 


p 


dt a. 


4 
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it forward into the ground evenly under the Jin ſ very ornamentally alt ſummer and 
ſward; and thus he proceeds n ls in September. 
| ae manner, ing the Turfing-iron gra-] Both the varieties are eaſily raiſed from 

err ſeed, ſown in the ſpring in pots, and plunged 
an equal depth of about an inch and half, and} in the bark-bed, or any other hot- under. 
2 foot wide, to as many yard lengths as 7e. glaſes; and when the plants are come. up 
quired; 8 ing the ſurface ſward]two or three inches high, plant them ſepa- 
or turf clean from the ground, ready to roll] rately in ſmall pots, which plunge alſo in the 


up in ſeparate turfs of a foot wide and yard 
long, as explained under the immediately pre- 
ceding article Tuxr. 

According as one range of turf is thus fl 
ed a foot width, or in as many — 
as convenient. in one range, a perſon 
roll them up immediately after the cutter, ſe- 
parately turf and rurf, graſs fide inward, and 
placed out of the way of the workman, ready 
for him to in another row. See TURF. 

TURNERA. (Turnera.) 

Comprehends for the ſtove, an ornamental 
flowering exotic, of fomewhat ligneous 
growth, native of the hot of America, 
and retained here in ſtoves for variety; riſing 
wich erect ſtalks, dividing into branches; 
adorned with oval-ſpeat-ſhaped leaves, and 
F at the fides of the 

ranches. 


| 
| 


| 


ſhould | plan 


ſtove bark - bed, to forward them a little in 
growth ; afterwards may be placed in any part 
of the ſtore, and order them as other exotics 
e by | 
They ma be propagated cuttia 
red in ; and forwarded as above. * 
"TUSSILAGO. Colcs- Foot. 


It conſiſts of low, mo 
ials, for variety and 


on a mags ener 

ical uſes, remarkable for producing their 
flowers before their leaves, riſing with low 
erect ſtalks only a few inches high; roundiſh, 
heart-ſhaped, and oval leaves cloſe to the 
ground, and the ſtalks terminated by ſmall 
compound flowers, fome radiated, and ſome - 
without a radius. 

Claſs and order, Syngeneſia Polygamia Su- 


— 


herbaceous, 


Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigyma. 
Charafters.J CalLyx is monophyllous, 
bell-ſhaped, tubulous, divided into five ſeg- 
ments, and is permanent. CoroLLA, five 
Heart ſhaped, pointed, plane-ſpreading petals, 
with narrow claws, 1 into the tube ot 
the calyx. STAMINA, five awl-ſhaped ſhort 
filaments, having acuminated erect antherz. 
PisTILLUM, a conical germen, three flen- 
der ſtyles, and multifid capillary ftigmas. 
ce e an oval, trivalvous, _ 

r capſule, containing many-oblong 
tuſe ſeeds. 

1. TuxxERA wimifolia. 

 Elm-leaued Shrubby Turnera.] Riſes with 
ligneous, ſhrubby-like, branchy ſtalks, fix or 
igh; garnitbed with oval-ſpear- 
leaves, having two glands at 
; and large yellow flowers ſitting cloſe 
to the foot-ſtalks of the leaves towards the 
bat part of the branches. 
Pur 


| 


9] TUuRNERA angu/tifolia—Narrow 
Turnera 


up 
Elm-lca 
are ſomewhat of 


This ſpecies and variety 
a biennial nature, as that after being raiſed 
0 
Ito 


from ſeed, &c. they are frequently apt to 
off the ſecond or third year; though they a 
often prove of longer duration. Obſerving, 
that as they are tender exotics from South 


America, they muſt be kept always in pots, 


| 


Charafers.)] CALvx, a compound flower, 
having a 8 cup for a 

or twenty linear, ſpear-th ual ſquama 

or ſcales. CoroLLa, a ical —— 
flower ; being either moſtly all hermaphrodite 
florets, or hermaphrodites only in the diſk ; 
funnel-ſhaped, and four or five-parted at the 
brim; and female florets in the radius, nar- 
row, tongue-ſhaped, and entire. STAMINA, 
in the hermaphrodites, five very ſhort hair- 
like filaments, having cylindric anthers. 
PISTILLUM, a ſhort , thread-ſhaped 
{tyle, longer than the en which in the 


{females is bifid., PerxIcarPiUM, none; a 


(ingle ſeed in each floret, which is oblong, 
compreſſed, and crowned with a hairy down. 
are many ſpecies of Tuffilage, the 
moſt material of which are the following, 
conſiſting of the common Tuſſilago, and five 

1. TussiLaco Farfara. 

Common Tuſſilago, or Colt Zet. Hath 
fibrated, creeping. white, nial roots; 
lending up ſingle, thickith, imbricated ſtalks, 
hve or fix inches high, that are uniflorons, 
or each crowned with only one largiſh, pale- 
veliow, radiated flower, appearing in March 
and April before the leaves ; ank when the 
flower is paſt, the leaves ariſe, being large, 
roundiſh, nearly heart-ſhaped, angulated, in- 


dented, and hoary. 
This ſpecies, in its natural growth, inhabits 
iſt ſituations every where in Britain, and 


and placed conſtantly in the ſtove. HE 
They begia flowering in June, n 


moiſt 
moſt 


© _ among the ſpring flowers, in 


— 


TVS 


moſt parts of Europe in great plenty, creepi 
and —— exceedingly by he Now ; — 
is not much cultivated in ga 
I, however, is worth culture in the her- 
baceous collection, both to effect variety 
patches in the 
borders, where it will exhibit an agreeable 


icinal plant, its leaves being often uſed in 
decoctions, and as a principal ingredient in the 
Britiſh Herb Tobacco. 

It is one of the f/ins ante 

ſon before the father; becauſe 
always ariſe before the leaves. 


2. TussILAGo alpina. 


em tribe, i. e. 
the flowers 


Mountain Colt's-Foot.] Hath a creeping 


: 


perennial root, ſending. up an almoſt 'nak 
ſtalk, only three or four inches high, which is 
uniflorous or crowned with only one purple 
flower, in March and April, f Orr round. 
or orbicular heart-ſhaped, crenated leaves, 
downy underneath. 
Variety.) Round hoary-leaved. 


| 


. 
| 


or ei 


—— 


r ff and may alſo be cultivated as a} 


* 


108 
F. Tuss1Laco rid. 7 
dan German Tuſfilago, Greater Colt's 
Foot, or Long-flalked Butter Bur] Hatch a 
perennial root; ſending up ſtalks fix 
inches high, crowned with an oblo 
chyrſe or ſpike of flowers, having many naked, 
floſcular, female florets ; large leaves 
ariſing after the flower is paſt. 4 
6. Tous8I1LAGo alba. | 
Nite Alpine Tuffilage, or ſmaller Butter 
Bur.] Hath creeping perennial roots; flender 
ſtalks, three inches high, crowned with 2 


1 


22— 


flat chyrſe or ſpike of white flowers; and 


— 


leaves, ariſing aſter the flowers are 


All theſe ſpecies of Tuſſilage are hardy - 
perennials, of great duration in "oc but 
annual in ſtalk and leaves, and moſtly all 
poſſeſs the ſingularity of producing their 
flowers before the leaves; the flowers ning 
immediately from the root on low ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, having in ſome ſorts only one flower at 
top; in others, ſeveral collected in a thyrſe or cloſe 


| 


| 


bunch, generally all appearing early in ſpri - 

and when the flowers fade,” the ever le 
directly from the root, on ſhort foot-ſtalks 
near the ground, continuing till autumn, then 


3. Tuss1LaGo Anandria. 
berion Colt's-Foot.] Hath a creeping per- 
ennial root, ſending up erect ſomewhar ſcal 
ftalks, three or four inches high, crowned ea 
with one purpliſh flower early in the fpring ; 
and E lyre-haped leaves cloſe to 1 
u | 
ay TussiLACO Petafites. 
(Petaſfites) — * Major, or Common 
Butter Bur. ] Hach a thick, fleſhy, creep- 
ing perennial root, ſending up thick hollow 
ſtalks, fix inches high, crowned with ſeveral 
rphſh flowers, colleQed in an oval thyrſe or 
the, having all the florets floſcular herma- 
pbrodites, and large roundiſh heart-ſhaped 


leaves, from one to two feet broad; grows| be cultivated in beds as medicinal 
wild zu moiſt meadows, &c. in England and 
other parts of Europe, and is a medicinal|in 


decay: and the roots remaining, ſend up 
flowers and leaves again every "ri pro- 
ducing alſo abundance of downy early 
Heer planes may be es 

may be employed in gardens 
for variety, and although they N. af 


fect moiſt fituations, they will ſucceed almoſt 


any where, and will increaſe abundantly b 
the root, be of man ex Pc 


years duration, 
hibit their flowers rs Mae in ſpri 
But the Common Tuffi g &c. 


may alſo» 
plants. : 
They are all very eaſily propagated by part- 
W the roots in autumn or ſpring, the ſmalleſt 
flip will readily grow, and ſoon multiply. 


— 


ULE 


LEX. h 
A J Furze, Gorſe, or Whins. 
They are ſhrubby, thorny plants, conſiſtng 
of two ſpecies only; one ſort, Common at. 
CT 


ULE 
is a noted, hardy, European ſhrub of heaths 


and commons, fometimes cultivated for va- 


in ſhrubberies, and occaſionally to form. 
hedges ; and the other is a tender exotic 
ſhrubs 


bed 


N 9+. Folge. e en en 
oF, 
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ULE 


ſhrub of Africa, fequiring, ſhelter of a green- 
houfe here in winter; are both of very branchy, 
buſhy growth, five or fix feet high, remark- 
able for their ever ſhoots and branches, 


ULE 


| ſo is not generally cultivated in gar- 
s, except ſometimes 'a few in extenſive 
ſhrubberies for variety and obſervation, and 
for which purpoſe a few plants of the dif- 


armed with ſtrong evergreen ſpines; ſmall, | ferent ſorts merit admittance in large grounds, 
thiuly. placed, d e leaves, and numerous | both as flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, as 
papilionaceous flowers all along the fides of | they will effect a ſingular diverſity at all 
the young branches. -  ſeafons. | Ea p 
| laſs and order, Diade/phia Decandria. The Common Furze is likewiſe ſometimes 
Cheradters.) CALxx, two oval, oblong, cultivated for outward hedges to fields, gene- 
| concave, permanent leaves. CoroLLaA is rally ſowing the ſeed on the top of dry banks, 
apilionaceous, with five petals, having a in a 1 or double row in drills an inch 
Foil oval, heart-ſhaped, emarginated vexil- | deep, where the plants are always to ſtand, 
lum; two ſhort, oblong, obtuſe wings, and| ſuffering them to grow up thick qui:e from 
a bipetalous carina or keel. STamixa, ten| the bottom; and will form a cloſe fencible 
diadelphous filaments, having ümple antherz. |-hedge, and may either be trained regular, by 
PrsT1LLUM, an oblong, cylindric germen, a clipping. with garden-ſhears every ſummer, in 
rifing ſtyle, crowned with « Snell obtuſe tigma, | moiſt weather, or permitted to run up in a WV 
PERr!CARPIUM, an oblong, turgid, bivalvular, natural 1 rough and buſhy; 7 as Ro 
unilocular pod, containing roundiſh ſeeds, * | this kind of hedge, when old, is apt to die off * 
There are only two ſpecies, both of ſhrubby | in gaps, become ſtraggling, and naked and 
Towth, as before ſ uggeſted; one of Which is hollow at the bottom, it is but in ſmall eſtima- 
= and grows wild in all European coun- ] tion; however, thoſe who incline it may eaſily 
tries; the her tender. See each below, under | raiſe a hedge, ſowing the ſeed in autumn or 
its proper head. | ſpring in any light ſoil, in drills as above in 
Hardy Kind and Varicties. the place where the hedge is intended. 
Conſiſts of one ſpecies, Common Gor/e or | Tender Kind. 
im, having ſeveral varieties, all ſhrubby, | 2. ULEx capenfis. 1 
very thorny plants, natives of England, &c. Cape, or African e owt Furze.] 5 
1. ULExX europets. | Riſes with a hard ligneous ſtem, branching $5 
Common European Lex, commonly called] tour or ve feet high, having flexible green BY 
Furze, Gorfe, or Min.] Riſes with upright, branches, terminated each with a ſingle ſpine; 5 
hard, woody, whitiſh-brown ſtalks, branching | ſmall, obtuſe leaves ſingly, and numerous | 3 
numerouſly and buſhy, five or ſix feet high or] flowers along the ſides of the branches. 5 
more, having green ſhoots and branches, all] The flowers of both theſe ſpecies of Mex, 
very cloſely armed with ſtrong green ſpines | and reſpective varieties, are all of the papilio- 
ſparſedly ; Fnall, acute, hairy leaves; and nu- | naceous or butterfly-flowered kind, compoſed 
merous large yellow flowers along the ſides | each of five petals (ſee the Charaders) ; and in 
of the young branches. the Common Furze particularly, the flowers 
Varieties are,] Common yellow Fure of | riſe very numerouſly all over the plants, appear- 
our waſtes and heaths — White-flowered| ing very conſpicuous ; ſucceeded by great a- 
Furze — Long-ſpined Furze — Short-ſpined | bundance of ſeed, which is diſcharged from 
Fuze — Large reich Furze— Dwarf Furze the pods widely around, and fill the ground 
Round-podded Furze. with many young plants. | 
"They all flower in March, April, and May, If intended to cultivate the Common Euro- 
very profuſely, ſucceeded by turgid pods, con- | pean Furze and varieties, it may be intro- 
taining the feeds; ripening in autumn. oo | duced ſparingly in any of the large ſhrubbery 
This ſpecies and varieties are remarkable | quarters, as before hinted ; either raiſing tbem 
for having all their young branches, ſhoots Pom ſeed, or procure young plants. 
and fpines of a lafting green colour, but are] And the ſecond fort muſt be potted, and 
deciduous in leaf, which come out in the ſpring | placed among the green-houſe plants to have 
and ſoon fall off, though from the nature of | ſhelter in winter. . 
their numerons branches and ſpines remainin They are all propagated by ſeed. 
always green, they appcar like 5 *. Sow that of the firſt ſort either in autumn 


; we have ranked them accordingly in that | or ſpring in any light ground, either in patches 
tribe. See EFVERGREENS. in the thrubbery, where it is deſigned the 
. It grows wild on waſtes, heaths, and com- | plants are to remain, or in drills in nurſery 


mons in England and all other countries in | beds, and tranſplant the plants while they are 
Europe, often overſpreading large tracts of | quite young, for as they have hard, woody, 
i | | n 


Sa_— 


= 


| - 


naked roots, they do not ſucceed well by tranſ- 
plantation when grown large. 
But when iutended to raiſe a Furze hedge, 
always ſow the ſeed at once in the place where 
you deſign the hedge to be, in drills an inch 
deep, ſuffermg the plants to remain in the 
ſame place, being careful to Keep them. clear 
from weeds the firſt two or three years, till. 
they are à little advanced in growth. 
The ſecond ſpecies o be raiſed from 
ſeed, which muſt be obtained from Africa, its 
native ſoil; ſowing ĩt in pots and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, and when the plants are come 
up, two or three inches high, prick them in 
ſeparate ſmall pots, and manage them as other 
green-houſe ſhrubs. | „ 
The propagation of th 0 
times e by layers and cuttings, aſſiſted 


N 


— 


a ULM. 
| 5 7 

more, covered with à rough bark; largiſh 
oblong-oval, wean warn rough, 14 55 
green leaves, unequal at the baſe; an if 
or flowers in bunches towards the ends 
af the branches; ſucceeded by oval fruit, fur- 
niſhing ripe ſeeds the end of May or begin- 
ning or middle of June. | : 1 

Parieties.] Common ſmall-leaved Engliſh 
Elm — Larger rough-leaved Engliſh Elm — 
Small-leaved Corniſh Elm — Smooth-barked 
or Wych Elm— Narrow-leaved Wych or 
Seotch Elm — Broa&leaved Wych Elm — 
Smooth-leaved Wych Elm — Rough-barked 
Dutch Elm, with large leaves — Yellow or 
gold ſtriped-leaved Elm — Silver ftriped Elm 


SI l Aer due Elm. All of which are varie- 
is ſort is alſo ſome- 


ties of the fame ſpecies, having all doubly- 
ſerrated leaves, unequal at the baſe. | 
Their principal variation and difference of - 


plunging the pots of cuttings iu a hot-bed 

ol Hart bed 7 e 

_ULMUS. 
Elm Tree. 
The Elm is a moſt valuable decidu 


ous tim 


ber-tree, of lofty and magnificent growth, and ſ pictureſque manner, very cloſely 
of great eſtimation and importance, as a moſt | with ſmalliſh rough oval leaves, 


capital -foreſt-tree, and for various garden 
plantations, hereafter hinted ; ariſes to a very 
conſiderable ſtature and magnitude, with a; 
large, regular, branchy head, cloſely adorned; 
with oblong, oval, rough, dark-green leaves, 
and bunches of ſmall apetalous flowers of no 
beauty, ſuceceded by ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, 
Claſs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Charafers.] CALYx is monophyllous, 
__five-parted at the rim, coloured within, and 
t. CoroLLA, no petals. STAMI- 
NA, five awl-ſhaped filaments, twice the 
length of the calyx, having ſhort, erect, four- 
furrowcd antherz. PisT1HL.LUM, an orbicu- 
lar ere& germen, two reflexed ſtyles, termi- 
nated by downy ſtigmas. PERICARPIUM, a 
large, oval, compreſſed, membraneous, dru- 
paceous it, including one - roundiſh com- 
preſſed ſeed. : 
There are four ſpecies of Ulmus that merit 
obſervation in this genus, eligible for general 
and occaſional culture; all of the tree kind 
and deciduous: tribe, and all proper for any 
hardy plantation; though there is only one 
rincipal ſpecies in general cultivation, which, 
Bees? comprehends many excellent varie- 
ties, conſiſting of the various ſorts of Elms 
that exhabit ſelves in field hedge-rows, 
woods, parks, and garden plantations in al- 
moſt all parts of the kingdom. 
1. ULuus ca is 3 bY 
4 8 gn or Common Film Tree.) Riſes 
with an upright, ſtraight ſtem, and regular 
branghy head, ſixty or ſeventy feet high or 


— —ä—ͤ — — 


great m 


ers, and will proſper in almoſt any fo 


| 


growth 1s as below. x | 
Small-leaded Engliſh Elm.) Is of fine, 
ſtraight, lofty growth, branching very nume- 
roolly, regular, and erectly in a beautiful 
arniſhed 
attains a 
agnitude. | 
Itis found growing abundantly in the — 
rows of fields in the ſouth of England, and 
the counties round London, &c. and on ac- 
count of its lofty ſtature, and cloſe, regular, 
all gar- 


= 


branchy head, is an approved ſort for 
den ornamental plantations, as being the moſt 
eſtimable for beauty and elegance of growth, 
of all the varieties of Elm; alfo as a foreſt ot 


timber=tree next in ſize and value to the oak 
for ſtrength and durability. | 


Thelarge-leaved Engliſh Elm is diſtinguiſii- 
ed from the former by us leaves being broader 

and rougher. | 
Narrow-leaved Corniſh Elm.] Is alſo of 
next in ſta- 


ſtraight handſome growth, almo 
ture to the Common Engliſh Elm, branching. 
cloſe and regular, and very cloſely 


erect, v 
garniſhed with fmall, oval, lively leaves. 

Is highly valued both for ornamental 
tations, and as a foreſt tree. 

Wel or Scotch Elm.} Riſes to a great 
height and magnitude of trunk, with a large, 
ſpreading, branchy head, having very large, 
1 rou 1 25 

All the varieties of this Vel Elm, con- 
ſiſting of the Narrow, Broad, and Smooth- 
lea ved, are alike in their general growth, hav- 
ing much more ſpreading n than the 
two former ſorts; are remarkably ſwift prone 
il, and 
ſoon attain a ſtately growth, ſo are proper to 
plant as foreſt trees, and for ornament in parks 


and other capacious places, and in avenues, &c. 


| plan- 


| 
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Dutch or Rough-barked Elm. ] Grows very 
large, branching irregularly, and widely a- 
round, covered with a rough fungous bark; 
pro.luces large, vigorous ſhoots diſ antly plac- 
ed; and large, oval, acute-poimed, very 
rough leaves. Was firſt introduced from 
Holland many years ſince, and was formerly 
in much eſteem for forming ornamental hedges 
in gardens, and other trained devices; but by 
its 5 irregular, open growth, is improper 
for ſuch purpoles, h better calcu- 


is muc 
lated for planting in parks, fields, avenues, 
&c. and ſuffered to grow rural ; alſo to plant 
as a timber: tree. 

2. UL uus american. 

American Elm tree. ] Riſes with an upright 
ſtem and branchy head many feet high, gar- 
niſhed with Obleng-ovate, rough, equally 
ſawed leaves, uncqual at the baſe. 

Pearietic;.] Red-twigged American Elm— 
White twigged—Pendulous branched. 

- ULmvus nemoral:s. 

od, or Hernbeam-leaved Elm.) With 
oblong ſmooth leaves, equally ſerrated; and 
feffile flower. 

4 UI uus pum:/a. | | 

Dwarf Siberian Elm. ] With ſmall oval, 
equally ſerrated leaves. 

Of the above four ſpecies of Ulmus, the farſt 
fort and its ſeveral varieties are the more noted 
and Uy known in our principal planta- 
tions; and of which the firſt two and their 
varieties are ſuperiorly eſtimable; but all the 
others are alſo eligible. 

All the four ſpecies of Elm, and their re- 
ſpective varieties, are deciduous, and of hardy 

wth ; will grow in any common foil and 
| | a ES and are proper to aſſemble in any 
general tree plantations, or in groups, and 
ranges, &c. ſeparately, wholly of the Elm 
kind, both decoratively ; and the larger kinds 
alſo as firſt-rate foreſt or timber trees, either 
in aſſemblage with other foreſt-tree kinds, or 
ſome in ulmarium plantations. 

The different varietics of the Common Elm 
arrive to very large umber-trees, as may be 
obſerved by old tees growing in parks, hedge-' 
rows, and avenues, and the timber is exceed- 
ingly valuable for many ſtrong purpoſes, ſuch 
as moſt kinds of whecl-wrights* work, water- 
pipes for conducting water under Pore for 
water-pumps, and various other uſes in differ- 
ent trades, where ſtrength and durability 1s 
1equired ; and, therefore, as are alſo of 
a free, expeditious growth, and will thrive in 
any common ſoil 40 expoſure, they demand 
univerſal culture as ſoteſt- trees, both in aſſem- 
blage with other trees of the foreſt kind, and 
to 3 woods, thickets, and ranges by them- 


| 


| 


| 


places where an imm 


ULM - 
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borders of fields, and in clumps in the corners Ws 


thereof; obſerving the Engliſh Elm, Corniſh, 
and W ych Elms, are the moſt eligible ſorts 
for general culture as timber trees; though it 
is adviſable to plant ſome of all the varieties 
to effect the greater diverſity in the plantations; 
and they are alſo. all eligible to arrange in any 
large ornamental plantations, in extenſive 
pleaſure-grounds, parks, and out-grounds of 
eſtates, as hereafter noticed : and for theſe dif- 
tereat occaſions, all the forts may be plenti- 
fully raiſed, ſore from ſeeds, and all of them 
alſo, both by layers, ſuckers, and by grafting, 
as directed in their propagation, or may be 
purchaſed at all the public nurſery-grou 

Remarking, they ſhould generally be plant. 
ed out finally while they are young, i. e. from 
four or ſive to fix, eight, or ten feet high, as 
at that ſize they will generally take root, eſta- 
bliſh themſelves, and grow more freely and 
expeditiouſly than older trees. See PLAx- 
TATION. 

Though it is obſervable of the Elm, in par- 
ticular, that they will bear removal when large, 
better than almoſt any other tree, on account 
of the root being furniſhed with numerous 
ſmaller roots and fibres, ſpreading horizon- 


| 


| tally near the ſurface, ſo as trees of fifieen or 


twenty feet high, may, on particular occa- 
ſions, be ſafely removed, as they will often 
readily riſe with a large ſpread of roots, and 
frequently with balls of earth thereto ; and 
being planted in a capacious pit, will readily 
ſtrike, and grow freely. I-34 

However, this removal, or tranſplantation 
of large Elms, is not an eligible practice for 
thoſe intended for any genera] plantation, but 
only occaſionally in garden plantations in 
ate ſhade or ſhelter 
is wanted, or to form a blind where neceſſary, 
or to hide any diſagreable object; for all of 
which purpoſes large Elms may be more rea- 
dily removed with ſucceſs than any other trees 
of the deciduous tribe. | 
But Ems, confidered for purpoſes in gar- 
den plantations, are employed occaſionally 
for ornament, and for. ſhade and ſhelter ; 
both as rural objects, and for training uni- 
formly. Conſidered, however, as rural trees, 
they are excellently adapted for forming ave- 
nues, either alone, or in concert with other 
deciduous, trees of lofty ſtature, and to aſſiſt 
in forming boundary plantations of capacious 
lawns in 2 &c. likewiſe to forin ſhade, 
by being diſpoſed either in thickets. or clum 
or ranged along near the verge of ſhady walks, 
&c.' and are hikewile excellent to plant for 


felyes, and to plant in hedge-row s along the 


ſhelter, Were neceſſaty, bein u in 
groves, thickets, clumps, or ranges, 
at a little diſtance, they will break the x pg 

© 


K 


ULI 
of tempeſtuous winds and violent blaſts, both 


from the main habitation, and from particular 
diſtricts of the garden; and have a fine orna- 
mental effect, diſpoſed in extenſive open places 
ſome in ſtraight ranges, others in clumps, and 
ſome as ſingle detached ſtandards; in all of 
which modes of planting them, they ſhould 
generally be ſuffered to aſſume their own na- 
tural growth, except trimming off ſtrong la- 
teral thoots and low ſtraggling branches from 
the ſtem, and reducing very irregular ſtraggling 
branches of the head. 5 

For training e. ee no deciduous tree 
is better adapted: they form beautiful lofty 


hedges, very cloſe from bottom to top, from | 


ten to forty or fifty feet high, the Engliſh and 
Corniſh elms particularly, and which two va- 
rieties were formerly in great repute in form- 
ing lofty, - towering hedge-work in gardens, 
both internally, and on the outer boundary, 
along road ſides, ſerving both for ornament 
and ſhelter. And Elm * was alſo 
often: trained into arches, porticoes, pilaſters, 

leries, &c. ſo as to produce a very noble 
effect in the ancient ſtyle of ornamental gar- 
dening: and for all which purpoſes of uniform 
training, the ſmall-leaved Engliſh and Corniſh 
Elms, above noticed, are conſiderably the beſt 
calculated, on account of. their thick and re- 

ularly-branching growth, and clofe placed 

lia See HEDGEs. | 
Alle the ſorts of Elm will grow well 1 
in any common ſoil, but ſucceed beſt in a rich, 
deep earth, or that of a loamy nature; though 
we may often ſee large and proſperous Elms 
on all forts of land, both rich and poor, moiſt 
and dry; generally, however, allowing the 
Engliſh Elms the beſt ſituations; the 
Wych and Dutch Elms 2 de planted oc- 
caſionally on the coarſeſt ſoils. | 

The ſeaſon for removing or tranſplanting 
Elms, may be almoſt any time in open wea- 
ther, from the firſt fall of the leaf in October 
or November, till March. See PLANTING. 

Method of Propagation, Ge. 

The pr on of Elms is effected differ- 

ent ways; as by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, and oc- 


caſionally by grafting. | 
of Elms from ſeed 


By Seed. —The _— 
is more particularly practiſed for the Wych 


Elm, which ripens feeds abundantly every 
ſummer, in May or June; the others do not; 
always perfect ſeed ſufficiently ; but where at- 
tainable, it may alſo be raiſed ſucceſsfully in 
their propagation : therefore, when the Wych 
Elm-ieed, and any of the other ſorts, is per- 
fectly ripe, let a due quantity be procured for 
ſowing. Then may proceed to fow ſome 


of it almoſt directly, in four-feet-wide beds, | 


| 


ULM 
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half an inch deep (ſee Sowixo Sep); and 
the reſt may be kept till ſpring, to inſure the 
eater chance of ſucceſs; previoully drying 
it well, out of the ſun, then put it up cloſe, 
till towards autumn, when it will be proper 
to mix it with ſand, to preſerve it more effec- 
tually ae winter, till the middle of 
February; ſow eit in beds as above; re- 
marking of that which was ſown in ſummer, 
or as foon as gathered, it will be of advantage 
to hoop the beds over with rods, iu order to 


ſhade from the hot mid day ſun, giving alſo 
occaſionally waterings in dry weather; and 
thus in a month many of the plants will 
come up, being careful to keep them well 
weeded, as they may require, and a repetition 
of moderate waterings, continued in dry wea- 
ther: though the whole will not probably 
come before the following ſpring; but 
thoſe of the ſpring ſowin ly all come up 
regularly together the fame ſeaſon, in April, 
and often aſſume a freer growth than thoſe 
which came up in autumn; however, in both 
caſes, ſuffer the ſeedling plants to have one or 
two years growth in the ſeed-bed ; then plant 
them out in nurſery lines, the rows two or 
three feet aſunder, and the plants fifteen or 
eighteen inches diſtant in each row; here give 
them the common nurſery care, and train them 
for the purpoſes intended. If for ſtandards, 
either for timber, or ornamental plantations, 
train each to a ſingle ſtem, and as they ad- 
vance in height, clear the ſtem from all lateral 
thoots, leaving only the very ſmall twigs, juſt 
to draw and detain the fap, for the better aug- 
mentation of the ſtem ; ſuffering the leading 
top-ſhoot to remain entire, as alſo the princi- 


| pal branches of the head. —And thoſe defigned 


tor hedpge-work, 8c. let them branch out all 
the way, and become feathered or branchy to 
the bottom, or as low as may be required for 
the trained purpoſes intended, only trimming 
* n egen either with the knife or 
garden ſhears, as you ſhall fee er, to give 
them the . ap 5 
And thus all the ſorts being trained in the 
nurſery for the purpoſes intended, till they 
have four or ſive years growth, of four or five 
to fix, eight, or ten feet high, as before inti- 
mated, they will be fit for rranſplantation 
where they are to remain. 
By Suckers. —Moſt of the forts of Elms 
ſend up many ſuckers from the roots, but moſt 
plenteouſly in the Engliſh and Dutch forts ; 
and which, if taken up carefully with root 
fibres, they will form good plants; therefore 
in autumn, winter, or fpring, having recourſe 
to any large trees m__ ſend up plenty of ſuckers, 
7. Min? 


| let 


W 


be covered with mats occaſionally, to afford | 


LM 


wide nurſery rows, and managed as directed 


good roots, then tranſplanted in 


UM B. 


| off: the head of the ſtock, within two or three 


clay them well; then draw the earth up 
about and over 'the clay, the more effectu · 
ally to ſecure it from falling off by the effects 
of froſt, &c. ; ISP 


| | 

|. Being thus „the graſts will unite 
timeoully the - 

ſtrongly 


in ſummer, halt a 
three feet in length; obſerving to | 
only one — 8 ſo that if diey fork 
at top into two or more ſhoots, take off the 
weakeſt, and leave the beſt ſhoot for the 
leader; diſplacing alſo all large fide-ſhoots. 


yard, or two or 


)- } from the ſtem; and let the top or leading 


ſhoot remain always entire, as alſo the 
ral upper branches of the head grow in height 


as faſt as they can, ble to the nature of 
their growth, eſpecially all thoſe intended for 
ſtandards. | 


UMBELLA. An Umbel of flowers. 
It is a mode of cluſter-flowering ; ma 
flowers being 
many flender 


port forms generally an-even round 
top, ſuch as in the of angelica, carrot,. 
ymbus, in which the foot-ftalks. 
alſo elevate the flowers to an height at 


by | top, reſembling an Umbel. The foot-ftalks 


ng ſtocks are preferable; and this method of 
— tion upon the Wych Elm ſtocks par- 
i y, as being the faſteſt and largeſt; 
growers, will be found a good improvement 
of the other more owers; fuch 
as the Engliſh Elm in particular, which 
being grafted on the Wych Elm, gene- 
rally attains a larger growth, and ſooner 
grows to. maturity. So | 
uantity of ſeedling Wych Elms, as before 

— fours TOWS of them may be allotted 
- for ſtocks, which, after having two years 
growth in the nurſery lines, they will be fit 

to graft; and the beginning of ebruary, is 

the proper ſeaſon: at which time having pro- 
cured a quantity of cuttings of young mo- 
derate ſhoots of 2 Engliſh Elm, _ any 
other variety you in to propagate, and cut 
ö ee N Eve-inch ＋ proceed to in- 
. ſert them in the ſtocks by the method of whip- 
grafting. (See GRAFTING.) 3 how- 

graft them 


; 


as low as pofible, the earth ſhould be removed 


t having raiſed al 


of the umbellate flowers iſſue all from one 
centre or point of the common receptacle, at- 
taining all nearly an equal length and height; 
whereas thoſe of the corymbus riſe from differ: 
ent points, lower and higher, and each lower 
foot-ſtalk attains a greater length than that 
immediately above it; fo as they altogether, 
with the flowers at top, form alſo an even ſur- 
face, like the umbellate flowers. See Co- 
RYMBUS, | | 
In the umbellate flowers, when none of the 
foot-ſtalks of the Umbel are ſubdivided, it is. 
termed a fimple Umbel ; when on the other 
hand each flower-ſtalk is ſubdivided at its ex- 
tremity into a number of ſmaller foot-ſtalks, 
that immediately ſupport the flowers, ſo as 
each ſuch fopt-ſtalk bears at top a little Umbel,. 
is commonly called a partial Umbel, and that 
the main or general Umbel, or aggregate, 
being made vp of ſeveral ſuch ſmaller ones, it 
is termed a compound Umbel. op 
| Umbellateflowers are generally produced at 
the top of the ſtalks, and extremity of the 


tribe. 


away a little down 1 each root, chen cutting, 


Tube flowers that compoſe an Umbel are e- | 
_ 


ame ſpring, and. ſhoot forth | 


| ao io yore er on f 
oot-ſtalks, p ing all from 
one point, or common centre, and riſe all to 
an equal ny Ons WO ſup- 
ſurface at 


pa 1 | | 
| The umbellate mode of flowering differs 
{ from the cor 


branches of the plants of the / umbelliferous 
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fitting each commonly of five petals, five ſta- 
mina, and two ſtyles, and each flower is ſuc- 
ceeded by two naked ſeeds. 4 

© _UMBELLIFEROUS plants are ſuch as pro- 


both of herbaceous vegetables and trees, but 
moſtly of herbaceous plants. 
The principal of which are, angelica, car- 
rot, parſnep, N celery, fennel, dill, cher- 
vil, fennel-giant,” lovage, Alexanders, cori- 
ander, carra way, black maſter- wort, Mace- 
donian parſley, ſamphire, eryngo, hare's ear, 
&c. all of which being of the Umbelliferous 
tribe, moſtly. riſe with erect, hollow ſtalks, 
y branching in the alternate way ; the 
I are placed alternate; which in 
ſome are ſimple, in others fin and ſome 
pinnated or winged; and all the ſtalks and 
branches generally terminate 10 an Umbel of 
flowers, either ſimple or compound, in the dit- 
ferent. plants. See each in its proper genus. 
REN tribe of plants, ſeve of them 
are valuable eſculents of the kitchen-garden, 
and ſome are wholeſome medicinal plants. 
See KiTCHEN-GARDEN and MEDICINAL 


PLANTS. | 


6 


UMBILICATUM. Navel-ſhaped leaf, or | 


fruit, &c. | 

An Umbilicated leaf, of the peltate or tar- 
get-form kind, ſhaped like a navel at the inſer- 
tion of the petiole or foot-ſtalk, which is com- 
monly inſerted into the middle or diſk, on the 
under, and ſometimes above. 

This term is alſo applicable to ſome ſorts of 
flowers and fruit: ſuch in the latter as the ap- 
ple, &c. which have one or both ends hollow- 
ed like a navel. dx Ive. 55 

URENA. Indian Mallow. | 
In chis genus are compriſed, for the Stove, 
three ſpecies of ligneous malvaceous perenni- 
als of India and America, two of which being 
of upright growth, two or three feet bigh, 
the other a procumbent plant, adorned with 
angularelobated, palmated, and halbert-cordate 
leaves, and mallow-ſhaped, reddiſh flowers, 
ſitting cloſe to the axillas of the ſtalks {ingly ; 
| having double calyxes, the outer quinque- 

. and the inner deeply five-parted; five 
oblong, obtuſe petals, many monadelphous 
columnar ſtamina ; a . roundiſh-pentangular 
germen, with a ſingle ſtyle ; ſucceeded in the 

rmen, by a pentagonal, quinquelocular cap- 
male, having five angular ſeeds. 7711 
"Claſs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 

The ſpecies are, | Fx 


4 their flowers in an Umbel, and conſiſt 


— A 


- 2, UzENA f .... 
—— eee e r, ee with up- 
right „garni with finuated-palmated 
leaves; the — obtuſe. n 
3. UnENA procumbens. . os 

Procumbent China Urena.] Grows with 
procumbent ſtalks, garni with halbert- 
heart-ſhaped, — 2 ſerrated leaves. 
Theſe plants, natives originally of diſtant 
warm countries, are retai here in curious 
ſtove collections, for variety and as flowering 


# 


plants, producing flowers, in ſueceſſional or- 


der, two or three months in ſummer and au- 
tumn, often ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds, by which 


the plants may be raiſed in the ſpring, &c. by 
and 


= aſſiſtance of a hot-bed, and by o 
PS. ; 

This genus conſiſts of hardy, herbaceous 
plants, ſome of which are well known as 


common and troubleſome weeds in gardens; 


and three or four ſpecies of foreign growth-are 
retained: in ſome: gardens, to effect variety; 
riſes with upright ſtalks, adorned with oblong 
and oval leaves, and moncecious flowers, 
without petals, growing in catkins at the ſides 
and top of the ſtalks. 

Cl als and order, Menecia Tetrandria. 


Charadtters.] CaLyx, male and female; 


flowers ſeparated on the ſame plant, havin 

in the males a four roundiſh-leaved cup; — 
in the females an oval cup, compoſed of two 
valves, and is permanent. CorRoLLA, no 
petals, but in the males is a pitcher-ſhaped 
nectarium in the centre of the flower. STA 
MINA, four awl-ſhaped ſpreading filaments, 
having bilocular antherz. PisTiLLUM, an 


oval germen, no ſtyle, and a. hairy ſtigma. 


PERICARPIUM, none; a ſingle, oval, com- 
2 ſeed lodges in the permanent fumale 
calyx. 
here are many ſpeciesof Urtica, but of which 
only three or four are common in the gardens, 
retained as plants of variety ; the others being 
plants of but little uſe or eſtimation, and ſome 
of them are common weeds ; ſuch as the com- 


mon Stinging-Nettle, which grows too faſt 


every where, and never cultivated : the com- 

mon Nettle, however, has great virtues as a 
medical plant, and is alſo in eſtimation as an. 
excellent pot-herb among poor country p 
ple, in the ſpring, while it is young ; and is of 
a very wholeſome, cleanſing property. 
| The maſt material ſorts in our gardens are 
the following four ſpecies, all of foreign 


| | growth; but the firſt three ſorts are hardy 
1. URRNA Loaf. enough to ſucceed here in the full ground, and 


Lobated China Urena.] Riſes with upright 
 {talks, aud angular-lobated leaves. | 


4% 


the fourth requires ſhelter in winter. 
1. URTICA cannabing. 


Hemp 


ws 


+a «+ 


a revolute { 


L T 
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URT 


_ Hemp Unrtica, commonly called | Tartarian 
Nettle. } Hath a perenmal fibrous root, fead- 
ing up many ſquare ſtalks, five or fix feet 


high ; having oblong, three-parted, deeply-cut | 


leaves, placed oppotite ; and flowers produced 
in long catkins at the axillas, towards the up- 
per part of che (talks. * 5h 

It grows naturally in Tartary and Siberia. 

2. Un TIA canadenfts. 

Canadian Nettle.} Hach a fibrous, peren- 
nial root, ſending up etect ſtalks, two feet 
high, adorned with heart-thaped-oval leaves, 
placed alte-nately, and flowers produced in 
branching amentums, growing erect. 

3. UzxT1CA cylmadrica. a 

Cylindrical-flawered American Nettle.) Hath 
a fibrated, perennial root; upright ſtalks, three 
feet high; oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, oppoſite 
leaves; and flowers produced in cylindric, un- 
divided, folitary amentums. Ih 

4. Um ric mvea. 5 
" Snowy, or HWhite-leaved Chineſe Nettle.) 


UR'T. 
ſuigh. garniſhed with ſub-orbicular, alternate 
leaves, acute-pointed at both ends, and 
and very white underneath. 

All theſe plants are-perennial in root, ſend- 
ing up new ſtalks annually in ſpring, flower- 
ing in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in 
Autumn. L Ine” 

The firſt three ſorts are hardy plants, and 
ſucceed in any common foil. | 

They are retained in our gardens, to diver- 
lify the herbaceous collection, and effect va- 
riety in the pleaſure-ground; and may be 
planted in any of the open borders, and other 
compartments, and in which they will endure 
many years, and flower annually; though 
their GR more ſingular than beautiful. 

Propagate them by parting the roots in au- 
tumn, winter, or early in ſpring. 7" 

But the fourth ſort being more tender, muſt 
have a warm, dry ſituation, and ſome always 
kept in pots to move under ſhelter of a garden 


. 
8 4 


frame or 8 in winter; and is propa- 
Riſes with upright ſtalks, three or four feet | gated by flipping the roots in ſpring. 
AC VAC 


' 


CCINIUM. Whortle-berry, Bil-ber- 
, or Cran-berry. 
This genus comprehends many ſpecies of 
hardy dwarf, under-ſhrubby, and ligneous 
ants, deciduous and evergreen kinds, all of 
umble growth ; ſome erect, others procum- 
bent, or trailing ; producing eatable fruit of 
the berry kind, and are introduced in ſhrubbe- 
ries, &c. for variety ; grow moſtly with flen- 
der ſtalks, ſix inches to two or three feet high, 
garniſhed with ſmall ovate and oblong leaves, 
and monopetalous, campanulate flowers, ſin- 
gly and in cluſters, at the ſides and termination 
of the branches, ſucceeded by globular berries, 
in much eſtimation for tarts. 

Claſs and order, Ofandria Monegynia. 
 Charadters.)J CALyx, a very ſmall peri- 
anthium, fituated on the germen. CoroLLa, 
monopetalous, . divided into four 
STAMINA, eight ſimple 


A 


filaments, with two-horned antherz, having 

ſpreading ariſtz outwardly. P1sTILLUM, a 

germen fituated under the cup; ſingle ſtyle, 
* 


4 


' 
longer than the ſtamina, and an obtuſe ſtigma. 
PERICARPIUM, a globular, umbilicated, 
darn _ ati berry, containing many ſmall 
The principal ſpecies are, 

1. Vaccixnium Myrtillis. 

(Myrillis}— Black Whortle-berry, or Bil- 
berry.) Riſes with flender, ſhrubby ſtalks, 
branching about two feet high; ſmall ovate- 
Ee deciduous leaves ; and pe- 
duncles one flowered greeniſh-white, ſucceed- 
ed by large, blackiſh-red, eatable berries. 

(hs wild on waſtes and heaths in Eng- 
land, &c. | 
5 1, Sane way 
Nite Pennſylvanian Whorts, or Bil-berry. 
Riſes with 1 ligneous alt 2d 
branches, about half a yard high ; ovate en- 
tire leaves, downy underneath ; and ſingle pe- 
duncles, having two, three, or ſeveral flowers in 
a cluſter, at the ſides and ends of the branches; 
ſucceeded by ſmall berries, ripening of a 
N colour. cas 


3. Vaccinium 


* 


VAG * 

3. Vaceintun Vi iden. 

(Vitis idæa or Red Whertle-berry.] Riſes 
' with v lender talks and branches, fix or 
eight inches high; ſmall ovate, revolute, entire 
leaves; of a firm conſiſtence, dotted under- 
neath, and evergreen; and terminal, fe 
cluſters of reddiſh flowers, ſucceeded by red. 
| Juicy berries of peculiar eſtimation for tarts. 6 

4. VacciniuM Oxycoccos. 
 {Oxycoctos)—Cran-berry, Moſs-berry, or 
Moor- berry.] Riſes with flender, procum- 
bent, creeping ſtalks ; ſmall oval entire leaves, 
revolute at the edges, and evergreen ; and red 
flowers on long — peduncles, at the ter- 
mination of the branches, ſucceeded by eata- 
ble berries, well known for tarts, — A reſident 
of boggy ſituations in England, 8&c. a, 

. Vaccinium uliginoſum. 3 
© Marſh Il lortle- berry, or Great Bil-berry 

Brut.] Riſes with a woody, ſhrubby talk, 
branching two or three feet high; ob-ovate, 
entire, obtuſe, ſmooth leaves, wintiſh under - 
neath, and ciliated at the baſe ; and peduncles, 
ſuſtaining each one whitiſh-purple flower, ſuc- 
ceeded by large berries. ES. | 
6. VacciniuM thiſpidulum. | 

Hiſpid-ftalked American Fhortle-berry.] 
Grows with filiform, flender trailing, hiſpid- 
rough ſtaiks ; oval, revolute, entire leaves; and 
terminal, . lender peduncles, ſuſtaining the 
flowers, ſucceeded by large red berries. 

7. VACcINIUM mucronatum. 

Sharp-pointed leaved Fhartle-berry.] The 
leaves ovate, dagger-pointed, ſmooth, entire; 
and fimple peduncles, each ſuſtaining one 
flower. | 

8. VacciniuM fronde/um. | 

Frondoſe  Whortle-berry.) The leaves ob 
long entire, and frondoſe-leafy ſpikes. 

9. WacciniumM corymbeſum. | 

Corymbous-flowering American Whortle-ber- 
ry.] Ligneous ſtalks; oblong, pointed, entire 
leaves; and oval corymbouſes of flowers. 

10. VACCcINIUM /guftrinum. | 

Privet-leaved Pennſylvanian Whortle-ber- 
ry.] Shrubby ſtem and branches ; leaves ob- 
long, fine-notched; and naked racemes of 
flowers. £2 of ; 

11. VACCINIUM ffamineum. 

Stamineous American [Vhortle-berry.)] Leaves 
oblong, entire; and ſolitary peduncles one 
flowered, with ſtamina and anthere longer 
than the corolla. 

All theſe ſpecies of Vaccinium are hardy 
plants, moſtly of low, fſlender growth, ux 
inches to one, two, or three feet at moit ; the 
ſtems and branches ligneous, under-thrubby, 
and perennial; natives of wild moors, moſſes, 


WAL. 
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parts of Europe and North America; flower- 
ing in April, May, and June, and produce 
abundance of ripe berries in autumn, of an 
agreeable acid reliſh, chiefly valued for tarts 
in the autumn and winter ſeaſons. 


as they are not always very proſperous out of 
their native ſoils ; and therefore, when intend- 
ed to cultivate them, ſhould generally be al- 
lotted ſome fimilar ſoil and ſituation as near as 
poſfible, in ſmall ſhrubb 
ders, &c. 

The firſt fix ſpecies are the moſt commonly 
known, and of which the firſt four being na- 
tural reſidents of cold, light, ſandy heaths, 
moors, and woods, &c. and the fifth and ſixth 
natives of boggy, marſhy places, they may 
be planted in ſomewhat — ſituations, in 
which they will generally thrive and increaſe 
the moſt proſperouſly; and where convenient 
to procure ſome plants in the places where 
they abound ſpontaneonſly in their natural 


|Erowth, it would be adviſable to take that oppor- 


tunity, removing them with ſome mould about 
the roots, and planted accordingly as above; 
or, however, the above-mentioned ſorts, and 
all the others, may be planted in ſuch fitua- 
tions as the garden affords, as nearly applicable 
as poſſible to that of their natural reſidences. 
| The ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is either 
in the ſpring, or early in the autumn, about 
the middle or latter end of September, or in 
October, or ſoon in November. | 
They are propagated by off-ſet root ſuckers, 
creeping roots, and ſome by trailing rootthg- 
ſtalks; and ſome growing with ſeveral rooted 
ſtalks and branches may be divided, root and 
top together, into ſeparate plants; alſo by 
feed ſown in autumn when ripe, or as ſoon as 
obtained, in a ſhady border, or in the places 
where the plants are to remain, 
VALVULA. A Valve, or opening of a 
ſeed-veſſel. | 
A Valve is the external divifion or openin 
of a dry ſeed-veſſel, ſuch as a capſule or oat 
which, when ripe, ſplits into two or more 
openings, to diſſeminate the ſeeds, and each 
opening or diviſion is called a Valve. 
The Valves, or openings, as to number, are 
from one-or two to five or many, in the plants 
of different genera ; ſo that when a capſule, 
'&c. is compoled of one Valve, it is termed 
uni valve; of two, bivalve; when of three, tri 
value; tour quadrivalve; and of five, quin- 
que valve. &c. See CAPSULA. 
VALERIANA. Valerian. 


heuthe, hills, and boggy and marſby ſituations, 


nials 


in England, Scotland, ond other northern 
They are admitted in gardens occaſionally, | 


a few plants of each, Pony for variety, 


y compartments, bor- 


The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren- 


"4 


flowered — 


| * 


VAL 
mals and annuals ; ſore for variety 


in the 
pleaſure- n, and others for medical and 
eſculent uſes; all of the fibrous-rooted kind, 
ſending up annual ſtalks, two or three feet in 
the jals, the other but a few inches; 
ornamented with ſimple and pinnated leaves in 
the different ſpecies ; and terminated by ſpikes, 
or umbellate cluſters of monopetalous, five- 
parted flowers.. £4 

| Claſs and order, 7riandria Monogynia. 

. Charafers.] CALYX, a kind of imall bor- 
der placed on the germen. CoROLLA is mo- 
nopetalous and tubulous, with the tube gib- 


bous, and divided above into five obtuſe | 


ments. STamixa, three awl-ſha erect 
filaments, having roundiſh antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a germen ander the corolla, fili- 
form ſtyle, and thick ſtigma. . PErRIcarPH- 
vn, a coronated or crowned deciduous cap- 


| fule, falling off before it opens, containing a 
1 


le oblong ſeed. 

Phomotin many ſpecies ; and the moſt ma- 
terial of which commonly cultivated are-the 
following five ; the firſt four being flowery and 
medical perennial plants, and the laſt is an ef- 
culent annual, uſed as a ſallad herb, common» 
ly called Corn-Sallad, or Lamb's Lettuce. 
1. VALERIANA rubra. 

Ned Garden Falerian.] Hath a thick, lig- 
neous, ſpreading, perennial root; upright, 
round. ſmooth ſtalks, branching two or three 
feet high, adorned with ſpear-ſhaped, entire 
leaves; and the ftalk and all the branches 
_ terminated by cluſters of red flowers, having 


Deep red-flowered—Pale red- 
hite-flowered — Narrow-leaved 
with bright-red flowers. 

They all flower in May or June; conti- 
nuing in ſucceſſion moſt part of ſummer, ap- 
peating tolerably ornamental; and ripen abun- 
dance of ſeed in autumn, which is often ſcat- 
tered by winds all around, and in crevices of 
old buildings, &c. and from which many 
young plants naturally riſe, and attain ma- 


F 


Fiarieties. 


* 


2. VALERIANA Phu. 

A. ſatian White Garden Valerian.] Hath 
thick, fleſhy, jointed, fibrous, creeping peren- 
nial roots, crowned with numerous leaves, 
moſtly entire, and ſome divided; amidft them 
upright, round ſtalks, branching two or three 
feet . garniſhed with pinnated leaves, and 
with all the ſtalks and branches terminated 
by umbel-like cluſters of white flowers, hav- 
ing ouly three ſtamina ; appearing in May and 


une. 
a 3. VALERIANA officinalis. 5 
"Officinal Jalerian.] Hach long, fleſby, fi- 


| 


V AT 


brous roots, collected into heads, crowned with T 


many wingell leaves; upright ſtalks, two feet 
vigh, garniſhed alſo with pinnated leaves, and 
all the ſtalks and branches terminated by um- 
bel-like cluſters of flowers, tinged with purple. 
having only three ſtamina; flowering in May 
Or June. % bs 8 
4 VALERIANA rens. 
Pyrencan Mountain J alrrian.] Hath fibrous 
ial roots, crowned with large heart- 
ped, ſerrated leaves, on long foot-ſtalks ; 


ſha 
amidſt them upright, chauneled ſtalks, a yard 


high, garniſhed with fſinaller heart-ſhaped 
leaves, ſometimes by three together, near the 
top, and the main ſtalk and branches crowned 
with umbel-like bunches of pale- red flowers, 
having three ſtamina ; flowering in June. 

5. VALERIANA Locufia: (anmal).” 

C Locuſta)—Lamb*s Lettuce, commoniy called 
Corn-Sallad.) Hath fibrous, annual roots, 
crowned with ſinall, oblong, narrow leaves, 
broadeſt and rounded at the top; and when 
it ſhoots for ſeed, riſes with a forking, lender 
ſtalk, only a few inches high, Wel with 
ſmall leaves, and terminated by cluſters of 
{mall white flowers, having only three ſtamina. 
This grows naturally in corn. fields in Eng- 
land, &c. hence is commonly called Corn- 
Sallad, as being uſed as a ſallad herb; and as 
ſuch it is alſo cultivated in gardens for winter 
and ſpring uſe, | . * 
Farieties.] Thete are many varieties of this, 
differing in the form and ſize of the leaves; 
ſome being very narrow, others broader and 
obtuſe, or * and ſpear-ſhaped; ſome be- 
ing entire, and ſome are ſerrated or indented, 
&c. but poſſeſs all the ſame virtues, and ma 
by. 0 oy 2 ace ſallad herbs, to uſe 
while young, before row large and rank 
taſted N and they prove ſubſtitutes — and 
ſpring ſallads, when the garden; lettuce is 


rce. 
All theſe five ſpecies of Valeriana are ve 
hardy plants, and proſper in any common ſoil 
RELIES in all ſeaſons of the year. 
| be farſt four are perennials, durable in 
root, and annual in ſtalk, which riſe from the 
root ”_ . 1 May or june, 
ripen abundantly in t, then deca 
down to the 09:7 of _— , 
All theſe tour perennial ſorts may be em- 
70 805 in the pleaſure - ground for ornament 
and variety; and the ſecond and third ſort 
alſo as medical plants, and as ſuch are highly 
valued ; may be all had at the public nurſeries 
in the proper planting ſeaſon, autumn, winter, 
or ſpring; and may all be planted in any of 
the open compartments, in aſſemblage with 
other large herbaceous pereanials, where they 


will 


PA 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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vill endare for years" by the root; und flower forms and colours.; "and" ſome ſpecies furnih 
-annually in their — ſeaſon, and meltjply boch male and female Varieries in diffetent 
abundantly by the root ; and may alſo be raiſed plants, as in che diœcious clafs, cottprifing” 
from ſeed. their Prepagut n. [the hop, ſpinach, hemp, &6. ; thus the above, 
However, the ſecond and third forts, Va- Jand numerous other circumſtances occur in 
leriana Phu and Valeriana officinalis, being alſo 
valuable medical plants, if intended to 
cultivate them as ſuch, they ſhould be difpofed ſpec 


a 


in beds among other medicinal herbs.” 
But as to the fifth ſort, Falerinna Lotuſſa, 
an annual, it is calculated only as au eſculent 
herb in ſallads, principally in winter and early 
ſpring ; being fown in autumn towards the 
latter end of Auguſt, and in September, in any 
open ſituation, and raked in, they will come fall o 
up in the ſame year, thinning the plants to | ſpring of the ſame T N ſpecies. £ 
- three of four inches, and they will be fit for] For as OE different ſpecies in à genus is & 
uſe in winter and ſpring following: ſome may {diſtinguiſhed by ö 
alſo be ſown early in the ſpring, to continue | conſtant mark in ſome part of its growth, all 


@ longer ſucceſſion. plants in the ſame genus bearing exactly che 
_ - VARIETAS. © " fame ſpecific mark of diſtinction unchange- 
- A Variety. ably, are, notwithſtanding their accidental va- 


Varieties are the off-ſpring of certain friation in other parts of their growth, all 
ſpecies, varying in ſome accidental habit of | Varieties of one ſpecies. | ( 
growth from the natural ſpecies or parent] Therefore, all the plants that are produced 
plant; yet their variation being generally con- from the ſeed of the ſame ſpecies, although 
fined to ſome particular parts, they ſtill retain [they may aſſume different forms and appear- 
the ſpecific mark of diſtinction of the parent, ances, are to be regarded as the genuine Va- 
to diſtinguiſh them from plants of a different |rieties. ; | 
ſpecies. e The difference betwixt a ſpecies and a 

So that a ſpecies often ade em from one | Variety is, that a true ſpecies raiſed from ſeed, 
or two, to ſome hundreds of Vari 


rieties, vary- | will, notwithſtanding it may ſport into differ- 
ing in ſome particular, either in their habit [ent variations, it Nill retains its true and con- 
of growth, foliage, flowers, fruit, œconomical | ſtant ſpecific mark through all its Varieties; 
qualities, &c. and both trees and herbs, an- [and ſuppoſe there are Varieties of that ſpecies 
nvals, biennials, and perennials, are ſubject to | with broad leaves, and narrow leaves, white 
variation. flowers, red flowers, and blue flowers, &c. 
For example, ſpecies are ſubject to nu- [and that if you ſow the ſeed of any one, it 
merous accidental modes of variation, effected | will probably produce ſeedling plants of all 
either by the difference of culture, climate, [theſe ſorts, each having the parent ſpecitic 
ſoil, age, &c. and conſiſt otten in the difference [mark of diſtinction. | 24:4 4TNP 
of magnitude; luxuriant, and dwarf 3 It is principally from ſeedling plants that the 
erect, and trailing plants; ſmooth and prickly I different Varieties of particular ſpecies firſt ob- 
arieties; broad and narrow-leaved kinds; [tain, exemplified in the auricula and polganthus, 
entire-leaved, divided-leaved, and curled-leav- | &c. each being a diſtin ſpecies of the fame 
ed; ſpotted, and variegated-leaved ; ſmooth- genus; and each conſiſts of innumerable Va- 
leaved, hairy-Jeaved, and down-leaved plants; [rieties, in the colours and variegaizons of the 
ſingle-flowered, double-flowered, and polite- flowers, all firft obtained from feed; which 
rous flowered ; white, red, blue, yellow, and | from that of the fame plant, often ſport into many 
vaniegated-flowered; ſweet- ſcented, rank-fcent- [different colours and variegations in the flower; 
ed, &c. Likewiſe the fruit in ſome ſpecies Jeach variation forming a genuine variety ; 
ate liable to great variations; as round fruit, fand probably not one of them with a flower 
oval fruit, oblong fruit; alfo ſmooth fruit, exactly like that of the original parent plant: . 
furrowed fruit, warted fruit, haity and downy | yet each Variety. retains the ſpecific difference 
fruit ; likewiſe truit varying greatly in fize, [of its reſpective ſpecies, the auricula never 
in the fame ſpecies; likewiſe in cotour, taſte, [changing to the polyanthus, nor that to the 
and erk in ſome ſpecies alſo, the root is f auricula, but the Varieties of each keep their 
found to vary, as in the carrot, radiſh, turnep, Proper diſtinQion ; for the auricula, in all its 
and potatoe, which often aſſume different arieties, continues its /mooth, fleſhy, ferrated 


| 
| | 7 leaves ; 


Ems, 


4 


| 


VAR 


leaves ; and the polyanthus, its rough dentated] and often come the: ſame again, or 


leaves. The ſame is alſo obſervable of the 
carnation, ranunculus, anemone, tulip, and 
numerous other plants, which ſport wonder- 
fully in Varieties. - 

Likewiſe numerous ſorts of trees, of the 
fruit kind particularly, are remarkably ſport- 
ive in Varieties; both in their modes of 

rowth, foliage, and fruit: for 2 the 

niſts admit of only one ſpecies of apple- 
tree, which however iſhes an almoſt end- 


leſs Variety of its fruit, in regard to ſhape, 
fize, colour, taſte, and quality; as alſo. in 


the growth of the trees, di both in mag- 
* A fze, as well as in fize and co- 
lour of the foliage; and its ſpecific diſtinction 
is, ſerrated keaves, and cloje-fitting flowers 
" growing in an umbel, which diſtiaction runs 
through all the numerous Varieties, howeyer 


different the trees may be in magnitude of | 


growth, leaves, and fruit: the ſame is alſo 
obſervable of the pear, plum, common-cherry, 

ch, &c. there being only one principal 
2 of each of theſe, but the Varieties of 
the fruit are very numerous; all of which dif- 
ferent variations of the above ſorts of trees 
were firſt obtained from ſeedlings ; i. e. trees 
Taiſed from the kernels or ſtones of the fruit ; 
and almoſt all the ſruit- tree kind ſport excecd- 
ingly in their ſeedling plants; inſomuch, that 
out of hundreds of trees raiſed from the ſeeds 
of the beſt fruits, very ſew, if any, will pro- 
duce fruit exactly like the parent, or that poſ- 
ſeſs any perſection; fo that on account 
of the uncertainty for continuing the approved 
ſorts of fruits from ſeedling plants, recourſe is 
always had to grafting budding, and ſome 
by layers and cuttings, to propagate the forts 
inte or to continue and iucreaſe any new 
acquired good Variety. 

Tue greater number cf Varieties, both of 
herbaceous plants and moſt kind of fruit-trees, 
and foine others, are of a variable or ſporting 
nature; ſo as when raiſed from ſeed there is 
no dependence on having the D come 
the fame fort again, but vary into different 
ſorts of one another; in which caſe, the pro- 
pa gation of thoſe that are perennial, to con- 
tinue them with certainty, is effected either by 
ſuckers, off-ſets, or flips of the root; ſome by 
layers aud cuttings; or, in the woody kinds, 
by layers, cuttings, grafting, aud budding : but 
2s to annuals, there is no other reſource for 
propagating them than by feed, except in ſome 
few ſorts by cuttings, ſuch as the CA “wt 
and Nafturtium, c. but in many forts where 
particular attention is obſerved in ſaving the 
feeds, always only from the moſt perfect 
kinds, they will continue tolerably permanent, 


VAR 


| but with. 
Arne ae el On, 
any of the kitchen-garden plants and an- 
nual flowers conſiſt of many. Varieties in the 
ſame ſpecies ; yet by | gas care in always ſav- 
ing ſeed from the molt perfect plants that diſ- 
cover no ſigns of a degeneracy, they remain 
permanent from ſeed year after year. 

However, moſt of the perennial tribe, both 
herbacevus and woody kinds, as they bein 
generally more variable from ſeed, they afford 
abundant opportunities to continue the perma- 
nency of any particular Variety, by offt-ſets 
from the root, ſuckers, layers, cuttings, graſt · 
ing, and budding, as before noticed. 

metimes, however, plants, though not- 
raiſed immediately from ſeed, will from ſome 
accidental cauſe vary conſiderably from their 
uſual natural growth, and aſſume a very dif- 
ferent appearance; originating either through 
culture, climate, expoſure, foil, age, diſcates, 
luxuriancy or poverty of nouriſhment, contu- 
ſions, or other circumſtances; and hereby 
produce accidental Varieties in ſome particular 
parts of growth. | | | 

As to the determining the reality of the Va- 
rieties, it is in many ſorts moſt eaſily accom- 
pliſhed by comparing the variable t with 
the ſpecihc deſcription of the natural ſpecies, 
and the variations of growth of the variety 
with the ſame parts in the natural plant; 
though there are many varieties that require 
both the knowledge and experience ot the 
moſt expert botaniſt to diſtinguiſh them with 
certainty. „ | 

From not obſerving the true ſpecific diſtine- 
tion, Varieties have been ranged as diſtin 
ſpecies, and thereby exceedingly increaſed the 
number of ſpecics te 7. and cauſed 
great confuſion in the botanic arrangement ; 
tor on account of the ſlighteſt difference new 
ſpecies were introduced, which modern im- 
provers of botany diſcovered to be only Va- 
rieties of certain ſpecies, and have corzeaed 
the errors acccordingly. 

Therefore, in batanic arra the 
botaniſts are carcful not to ſubllitute a Va- 
riety in the room of a ſpecies, which being 
ſometimes a Cifficult point, requires the great- 
eſt care; and the cauſe of our running into ſo 
many errors in this particular, is owing to 
nature's working and appearing in fo many 
different forms, either through the nature of 
different countries, climates, foils, expoſures, 
and culture, &c. as before obſerved. 

We have, however, in the c 
arrangement of the numerous articles in this 
book, been careful to collect the different prin- 
cipal Varieties under their Ctive ſpecics, 
exhibit- 
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exhibiting at once each ſpecies and its Varie- It grows naturally in Hungary and Siberia. / 
ties, pers any, arranged diſtinly together | 7 ERATRUM /uteum. is $3424 
under their proper, genera. * i: ellow-ſpiked Virginia Frratrum.] Hach a 2 
VERATRUM. White Hellebore. I bulb-like tuberous root, ſending up oblong. 
This genus is compoſed of hardy herba- ſpear- ſhaped. nervoſe leaves, ſpreading cloſe 
ceous perennials for ornament and variety in | to the ground; an upright ſingle ſtalk, about 
the pleaſure-ground, and for medicinal uſe; ten inches or a foot high, garniſhed with a 
are of the fibrous and tuberous-rooted tribe, | few pe e leaves, and terminated by a 
riſing with upright annual ſtalks, ſome a yard cloſe, fingle ſpike of yellow flowers,” in June 
or more high, others hardly a foot, 24) gona and July- : | 
with large, oblong, and ſpear-ſhaped, ner- All theſe three ſpecies are hardy herbaceous 
yous leaves; and all the ſtalks and branches { plants, durable in root, but annual in leaf and 
terminated by ſpikes of cloſely-placed hexape- | ſtalk, which riſe in 'fpring ; the leaves rising 
talous flowers. ; large, broad, and folded, affume a fingular 
_ Claſs and order, Polyramia Monecia. — | appearance; and between them the flower- 
Charatters.] CaLyx, hermaphrodite and | ſtalks of thick, robuſt growth, riſing to a 
male flowers feparate on the ſame plant, all flowering ſtate in May, June, and July; bav- 
without any calyx, CoroLLa, fix oblong, ing all the branches terminated by the ſpikes by 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, permanent petals. of flowers, which tingly are rather ſmall; but 7 
STAMINA, {ix awl-ſhaped filaments, having | are collected numerous and cloſe in each ſpike, : 
quadrangular anthers. Pis TILL ux, three | ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn, in the firſt 
oblong, erect germens, terminating in a very | and ſecond fort particularly; and ſoon after 
ſhort ſtyle, which in the males is ſcarce vi- | the ſeeds are ripe, the ſtalks decay. 
ſible, and ſimple ſtigmas. PerICarPIUM, | Theſe plants have been long inhabitants of 
three oblong, erect, compreſſed, univalvular, the Britiſh gardens, for variety and medical 
unilocular capſules, opening on the inſide; | purpoſes; particularly the firſt and ſecond ſorts. 
containing many oblong, compreſſed, mem- | They all ſucceed in any common foil and 
branaceous ſeeds. | | expoſure, 1 FIT 
There are three ſpecies, all very hardy per-“ As to their general merit as ornamental 
ennials ; the two firſt of which are tall grow-] plants, or for _—_ &c. they having great 
ing plants, with large broad leaves; and the | ſingularity in their large furrowed- leaves, as 
third is of much lower growth and narrower | well as in their different modes of flowering, 
leaves, as in their deſcriptions below. | they demand culture in every herbaceous XY 
1. VERATRUM album. lection, diſpoſed in the open borders and other 
White-ſpiked Ruſſian Veratrum, or Common | compartments of the pleaſure- ground; in which 
White Hellebore.) Hath a thick, fibrated, per- | they will effect a moſt agreeable diverſity, in 
ennial root, crowned with large, oblong, 'pring and ſummer. | | 
eval, nervoſe leaves, near a foot long, and| Likewiſe, as medical plants, the firſt ſort 
half as broad; upright, round, thick, very | in particular ¶Veratrum album), is in great re- 
branchy ſtalks, three or four feet high, gar- | pute: the root of which forms a powerſul 
niſhed with leaves diminiſhing gradually up- ſternutatory powder; and for which purpoſe, 
ward; and all the ſtems and branches termi-| the plants may be planted in any bed or border 
nated by decompound or ſubdivided ſpikes of | of common earth. | | 
whitiſh-green, cloſely-placed flowers, having | The propagation of all the three ſpecies is 
ere& petals ; appearing in May and June. by ſeed, and by parting the roots. 
It inhabits the mountains of Ruſſia, Siberia, By Seed. This may be ſown either in au- 
and Auſtria,, &c. but hath been long intro- | tumn, ſoon after it is ripe, or in ſpring, in a 
duced into the Engliſh gardens, both as an or- bed of light earth, and raked in; and they will 
namental and hae y oy | 88 come up in April or May, giving occaſional 
2. VERATRUM mprum. _ | I watering and weeding; and in July or Au- 
| Black-ſpiked Hungarian Veratrum.] Hath a | guſt, prick them out in nurſery-rows, to re- 
thick, fibrous, perennial root, crowned with main a year or two to grow ſtrong ; then tranſ. 
e, long, nervoſe, p leaves; | planted where they are to remain. 
upright, thick ſtalks, branching four or tive] By parting the Roots.— Autumn, when the 
feet h garniſhed with a few leaves; and | leaves decay, or early in ſpring, before new 
with all the branches terminated by compound, ones ſhoot forth, is the proper period; When 


4 lefs divided ſpikes of dark · red flowers, hav- | the roots may be divided into ſeveral fi; 
2 ing ſpreading petals ; | appearing in June and too ſmall, and planted at once where they * 
u Yo „„ | 8 | | 
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always to ſtand. 


V'E'R 
ground; 2 rere 
a upward imo ſrealler, each 
The plants are hardy, bharbaceous, percn- —_ — 3 blue flower. Is a na- 
* P. proper to diver | tive of the Pyrenees, - | 
ſify the borders and other compartments off $g. VErBASCUM Thopſus. ( Biennial.) 
the pleaſure-ground as flowery plants; alſo for us} Great M lite Mullein, or High 
medicinal preparations; all of the fbrous- Taper.) Hath a biennial root ; long, broad, 
rooted tribe. — up ere ſtalks, moſtly | whitiſh leaves. woolly on both ſides z an up- 
tall, from. two or * to four or five feet | right, thick, firm, ſingle ſtalk, fave or fix feet 
ſtature; and ſome of much lower growth, | high, pamithed with decurrent, woolly leaves, 
| garniſhed. in the different forts with oblong | and terminating above in a long thick ipike 
and oval Jeaves, and monopetalous. rotaceous | of yellow flowers. 
flowers, in ſpikes, and fingly at the fades and le grows naturally in - England, 2. by 
ends of the branches. way-tfides, and other uncultiv — ſterile places; 
Ciaſs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. | but 7 in gardens for variety, and as a 
Chare&ers.} CALivyx is ſmall, monophyl- | medicinal plant. 
lous, acutely five-parted, and permanent. Co-] 6, VErBAascuM Thapfoides. (Biennial 7 
ROLLA is monopetalous, wheel-thaped, with] { IBapſaides er Branching Great Mullein.}; 
a very ſhort cylindric tube, and ſpreading | Stem tall, branching ; decurrent leaves; 
brim cut into-five oval ſegments. STAMINA, | and the branches termi by loag ſpikes of 
five awl-ſhaped. declinated. ſhortiſh filaments, flowers. 
having roundiſh, 8 erect antheræ. 5. VERBASCUM funatum. { Biennial. Y 
PISTILLUM, 2 men, —_ Sinuated fullein. } Hach a hicunial root; 
inclnating ſtyle, r obtuſe ſtigm . ſinuated. pinnated Jcaves; an upright, 
PERICARPLIUM, a roundiſh, n — | ans em, four or fave feet high, having the 
opening at top, and numerous angular feeds. rimary or fuft branches oppoſite, and 

There are many ſpecics of Ferbaſcrm, ſame |} ni i | 
perennial, others ;al and annual, as be- leaves; and cluſters of yellow flowers 
fore - noticed ; and the moſt material forts the ſicen of che branches. Grows naturally. 
thereof are the following nine; though the in France and Italy. / 
feſt three or four ſorts are the moſt common] 8. VEerBAscUM phlomoides. (Biennial } 
in the Engliſh gardens. 1 25 Phlomoide Mullen, with '@ large Yellow 
I, VERBASCUM - (Perennial. )| Flower.) Hach a biennial root; arch leaves, 
| woolly on both ſides; an upright, purplſh- 
; | ak, four or five fect bigh, garniſhed with 
ypright — termi-| ſmall, oval, boary leaves, he lower ones 
nating above in long looſe 1 . foot · talks ; and the ſtalks terminating 
on- coloured flowers. — ſpikes of large, yellow o wers. Grows 

2. VERBASCUM Perennial. naturally in Italy. 

Black Mullein with a yellowiſh-purple fletoer. I 9. 922 Lychnitis. , (Biennial.) 

Hatch a root; oblong, beart-thaped, ( Lychnitis} — or Heary white Mullein.] 
leaves, eight or ten inches long. Hach a biennial root; u oblo hy. 
oary underneath; upright, angular ſtalks, I ſhaped, woolly leaves ; — 
Fs or five feet high, ga with a few | three or four feet hi aides with —_ 
narrow leaves, and 5 „ long ſpikes | leaves, and ſmall white flowers in ſpikes at 
1 flowers with purple antheræ the joints and ends of the — bainchbe. 
grows by way des, A, in Bogland, and Grows in, England, &c. in. lay. _— 
a pars of Eoroe Phaeniceum. ( Perennial.) } Vari- ] With vellpw flowers. 

Purple Meth Mullein.} Hath a perennial, |. 10. VIABAScUN Blatteria. (Animal) 
and ſometimes a biennial root, ſending up Amplcxicaule-leaved Mer Mullein.} Hath 
oral, crenated, rough-ſpreading leaves; an | an annual. root; upright ſtalk four. or five feet 

upright ſtalk about three feet high, almoſt high ; ſmooth, ſi nuated, complexicau- 
| naked of leaves; and purpliſh flowers along lous leaves; and flowers ſingly along 
the fade of the. ſtalk and branches, 4 the ſides of the ſtalk and branches. Grows. 
8 Ef 4 VERBASCUM mycont. (Perennial. ). and, &. | a 
AMiycomic Borage-leaved Mullein.] Hath a} ih white flowers. . 
perennial root, crowned with oval, thick, All ** ten ſpecies of the are 
cteuated, woolly lea vcs, ſpreading flat gh. ala herbaceous tribe; the firſt foor are per- 


VER 
K durable roots, the next four bi. 


ſprang, attaining to full height, 
2 


and other modes of flowering, as in their 
reſpective deſcriptions; are mo ly of an odv- 
riforous nature, and are ſycc „ in moſt 


of the ſorts, by ripe ſeeds 3 in Auguſt or Sep- 


tember. 

They are all very hard ly plants, that will 
proſper in any common foil and OE? in 
the common borders, &c. of a 

Conſidered as garden plants; t 
raittance, to diverſify the large borders and 
other ſimilar compartments of the pleaſure- 
round;  panticularly the larger forts, which 
though not ſo ornamental as ſome, yet by their 
different foliage, luxuriant ſtems, aud differ- 


ent colours: and modes of flowering, r will | 


effect a confpicuous variety. 
| Method of Propagation. 
They are r by iced and off. ſets of 
yo, roots. 
Seed; —Sow i it either carl in autumn 
or ig in a bed . border of light earth, 
id raked in: and when the plants are <q 
up three inches high, plant them out either i in 
the borders to remain, or in 3 till 
autumn, then tranſplanted finall tough 
the annual fort maul be plant 
in ſummer ta remain, or fown-at once in 
. where che plants are intended to 


ey merit ad- 


of which riſe with erect tall ſtalks in the | 
, and flower in ed 
ne and Joly : all the flowers are monopeta- 
and five-parted-: and produced in ſpikes | 


N 


ſtand. ; 

By Off-ſets,—All the perennial ſorts furniſh | th 
oft-ſets from the. fides of the roots, which may 
be detached in autumn, or early in the ſpring, 
and planted either where they are to MOR 


then removed to the borders, & 

VERBENA. Vervain.” . ... ra 

A genus confiſting principa FAD 
perennials, eligible as garden plants; furnith- 
wg hardy kinds for the pleaſure-ground, and 
4th exotics for the green-hauſe and flove- 
collections; ring with upright ſtalks, two or 
three to five or fix feet high ; roundifh-oblong, 
haſtated, ſpear and heart-oblong 
moſtly terminal fpikes of monapetalous tubu- 
lar flowers, having an ular, tubulous, quĩn- 
quedented permanent c * a cylindric fun- inc 
* ſhaped, curved corolla; two ſtamina, or 
2 ſpecies, four; a four-cornered germen; 


6 


to flower, or in nurſery- roms till autumn, 5 


leaves, ay and yellow flowers at 


Far 10 the A; havin 


e ſt 42 eee by naked feeds lodged 


"Claſs xr order, Diandria M 
he N ſpecies are. 


Witt | | 


N wail, ee Oe or / 
ennials, and the laſt of all is an annual; moſt | Common Vervain. 


2 VenBENA Mt * 
Vervain. 

+ VerBENA bonarienſis 1 ' 
all Bonarian V, e | Upright gere 

four to five or fix feet high ; fol hs 4 am- 


plexicaule leaves; and claſicred ſpikes of blue 


flowers, with ade four ſtamina. 

4. VERBENA mdice. 

Indian Smooth-flalked V ervain of Coy] 
Upright ſmooth ſtalks ; lance-ovate leaves; 
oblique dentated and long naked ſpikes ; with 
flowers having two ſtamina. 

5. VERBENA Jamaiccnſis. | 

Jamaica Hairy. altea Vervain.] Stalks 
hairy ; leaves ſpatulate-ovate, ſawed; aud 
longeſt naked ſpikes of flowers, with two - 
ſtamina. | 

6. VER BENA mexicana. 
. 


of den kch, tw-n- N ing hiſpid flowers, with . 
two ſtamina ; che calyx of the fruit reflexed. 
Of the above ſix ſpecies of Verbena, the firſt - 
two forts are hardy perennials for the borders 
of the pleaſure - ground; and the officinal ſort | 
Jalſo as a valuable medicinal plant; both of 
which are propagated by oft-ſets and ſeed; 
the other four ſpecies are tender exotic 
nials for the green-houſe and ſtove; of which . 


out car ly | the third and fourth are commonly retained as - 


preen- -houſe plants of the ornamental flowering _ 


producing their ag B in N | 


pets BY which 
ſted 4 


Suse ee ſuccecded by ripe 

be raiſed in the 1 * 
a . alſo by dividi the roots, and b 
of the Ck ſtalks :. and the fil 
xth ſorts, "Iſs 8 known, are 
= bled in ſome ſtove collection for variety ; 


in which: they are propagated by eile, 8 


, cytt] and ſeeds. 

nge INA, Indian Hemp Agriony. 
Comprehends for the ſtove ſome herbaceous, . 
and igneous, ornamental flowering exotics, . 
riſing with upright ſtalks, two or three to five 
or ſix feet high 8 and lan- 
ceolate Wes and com nd, orange- coloured 
e axillas and. termina- 
tion of the ſtalks; vide a Concave, general . 
cal * compoſed of a double ſeries of 
ug many funnel-thaped, 


compoſe 


hermaphrodite _ 


and flat female florets the radius; and in 


all the florets a germen 7 ſtyle, ſucceeded dy 


N. ſeeds. , 
als and * Veel 
. Fo 


— 


el thed Vervain. ] Stalks four- 
angled; heart 228 leaves ; and looſe ſpikes + 


= 
each hve ſtamina, : 


Polygamia Su- - 


= 


TT] 
" The principal Ftcies ar, 5 


1. VERREAINA alata, . 
 Winged-flalked Orange-coloured 
7 Caraſſos Leaves obtuſe-ovate, wayed, de- 
current, and placed was and n 
orange-colou 3. | 
| bogs at logs * 1 A bby. 
rubby American na. ru 
ſtalk and branches; and oval, ſetrated leaves, 
furniſhed with foot - ſtalks. j 
Eris Fabien] Leaves derbe 
ina Fe. ves a 
ovate, LASER alernate ; 3 and having 
* Ne 
Theſe plants being exotics, priveiphily from. 
hot countries, require the ion of our 
ſtoves, or very warm green-houſe, but chiefly 
the former department, eſpecially the fitſt "rk 
which —_— — a very ornamen- 
tal lowering plant, produci bas orange- 
coloured flowers, from July al Cen x ag 
tuman ; and which, and — two, are pro- 
pagated, by feeds, in a hot-bed, in the {prin 
and by ſlips, off-ſers, &c. continuing them af. 
ways in Bs of light good earth, and retain: 
cd as above. 
VERONICA. 36 
8 1 
enus conſiſts of A eee 
e and one ſhrubby : om 


? 


Ne 


VER 


1 e eee ROO 7 


a 33 7 


1. VerRoNICA officinalis. 
Common Officinsl Speedwell. 1 Grows with 
low procumbent ſtalks, rooting at the joints; 
oval, ſerrated leaves, placed oppoſite ; aud 
the ſtalks terminated by ſpikes of ſmall blue 
flowers. 

It is a native of woods, commons, and ſte- 
rile paſtures in England, 8c. and is a valuable 


| medicinal plant. 
2. VERONICA ferpyllifolia.. 


 Mether-of-Thyme-leaved Sperdwell, or Paul's 
Beteny.] Hath ailing Kalke, branching and 
rooting at the joints; ſmall, oval, ſmooth, 
crenated leaves; and white we in race- 
mous ſpikes terminating the branches. 

It i 1555 moiſt meadows in England, Sec. 
and is ſometimes uſed i 13 medicine. 


þ dg econ hybr | 

DEI. val an" or gui 
Riſes with an 5 hen fall, eight 2 

ten inches bigh; oblong, obtuſe, ſerrated, 


rough leaves, placed oppol ite; and the ſtalks 
and branches terminated b long ſpikes of 
blue flowers, Grows on mountain in 
Wales, &c. a et 
VERONICA fiberica. 
iberian Septifolious — Riſes with 
4 firm, hairy ſtems, four or five feet 
high ; broad, oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, by 


them retained in gardens for variety ; ri 
ſome with walz and others with ere 
ſtalks, from five or fix inches, to ſo m 

feet high, adorned moſtly with ſmalliſh, ny 
leaves, and of Ei 


oblong, and ſpear-ſha 


different forms in the ſeveral ſpecies; 
wheel - 


monopetalous, ſhaped, four- parted 

ere en ra hoes 

ends of the branches. | 
Claſs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 


Charatters.} CaLvx is divided into four 
ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, and permanent. Co- 


ROLLA is monopetalous, w eel· Haped, and 
divided above into four oval ſegments. Sr A- 
MINA, two tiſing filaments, with oblong an- 
therm. e a compreſſed germen, 
lender declining ſtyle, and fimple ſligma. 


Pentcaneion. A rt-ſhaped, compreſſed, | 


uadxixalye, bilocular capſule, having man 
q pf vg many 


19 


There are upwards of thirty ſpecies of Ve- 
ronica, moſtly herbaceous perennials and an- 
nuals ; a few of the former ate the moſt re- 
markable, ſome as medical plants, and for va- 
as flowery ornamental 'plants to 
compartments of the pleaſure- 


ſevens. furroundin the ſtalk in a verticillus; 
and the ſtalks rermunated at top by long 2 
of blue flowers. 
+ VERONICA virdalice. 300 ä 
irginian Quaternate-leaved J. cronica.] Riſes 
with upright ſtalks, four or five feet high, 
garniſhed Wk ſpear-ſhaped, A en and 
quinate leaves; and terminated by long ſpikts 
of white flowers. ; 
Varicty.] Ruddy, or bluſh-flowered, 
6. VERONICA 3 
Auſtrian Blue Veronica.) Riſes with 1 
right, branchy ſtalks, three feet high ; linear- 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, cut pinnatedly ; and 213 
of blue flowers at the ſides of the en 
branches. 

7. VERONICA maritima. by 
TERS 1 JV. mY, Ki with fee 
s two 1 pear-ſhaped, unequall 
ſerrated, Es 1 and the nalk? +24 
minated by ſpikes of * Grand! flowers. 
Grows near the fea in | parts of 

Europe. 
Varieties.] ers, e colour- 
ed flowered. _. | 
8. Veronica incana, 
Hoary Tartarian Speedwoll.) Riſes wittran _ 


erect, hoary ſtalk, a foot obl Cre- 
'y high ; * 
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ns 
e erect ſpikes of blue flowers. 
9: Verowica Tenn 
_  Germander Speedwell.] Riſes. with erect 
ſtalks, three or four feet; high ; oval, obtuſe, 
indented, rough leaves ; aud long ſpikes of 
blue flowers at the ſides of the branches. Is a 
native of Germany. 175 us + wlll | — 

10. VERONICA lengieliag. 

Long-leaved Veronica.) Grows two fe 
high, with ſpear-thaped, acute, ſerrated, ſhin- 
ing-green leaves, placed oppoſite; and the 
ſtalks terminated by long ſpikes of blue flow- 
ers. Grows naturally in Italy.” © | 

11. VERONICA deculſata. _ a 

Croſi- lead ſtrubby Veronica from Falkland 
Tflands.) Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem and 
branches, of buſhy growth, ſeveral feet high ; 
with branches numerous, round, ſmooth, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall, oblong-oval, pointed, op- 
polite leaves; and towards the top of the 
branches, cluſters of funnel-ſhaped, white, 
very fragrant flowers. „3 

All theſe plants of the firſt ten ſpecies, are 
hardy herbaceous perennials, with fibrous 
roots of long duration, ſending up new ſtalks 
annually; arriving to full growth in May, 
June, and July, when they flower abundantly 
in ſpikes and cluſters as in their deſcriptions ; 
each ſpike and cluſter compoſed of many ſe- 
parate flowers, all monopetalous, wheel- 
| ſhaped, and divided into four parts, and ſuc- 
ceeded by ripe ſeed in Auguſt and September. 
They are all hardy enough to grow any 
where in a garden; but are generally the 
moſt proſperous in ſomewhat ſhady moiſt 
ſituations. PT 1 

Their merit for garden culture is principal 
ly. for variety and ornament to the common 
borders, wv as flowery plants ; and heing ar- 
ranged in concert with other hardy peren- 
nials, they will effect an agreeable diverſity in 
the ſummer tine, when in flower. 

Many of theſe plants are kept in the public 
nurſeries for ſale, and may be tranſplanted in 
autumn or ſpring in the gardens, where they 
will flower anoually, increaſe conſider- 

W * the roots. 
ey are 
and by Good, e 

By parting the Roots. This may be effect- 
ed either in autumn or ſpring, by taking up 
che plant and dividing the roots into ſeparate 
flips, not too ſmall; and planted either where 
they are to remain, or in nurſery-beds for a 
year, or till wanted. 5 
By ſeed.—Sow i in autumn or in ſpring 
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ted by parting the roots, 


4 T9 4.4 tha acts. 
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Jof the ſtalk as in balm, 


in any bed or border, and raked in; and when | 
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| 7 
in growth, plant them out eicher to emen r 
in the nurſery. _ F 
The eleventh ſpecies is of large ſhrubby 
growth, and is cafily propagated by cuttings 
and layers of the young branches. is 
iſh TICILLUS, a Whorl, —© 
A mode of flowering, in which the flowers 
are placed in whorls or rings round the joints- 
ſage, hyflop, & c. 
The Verticillus is alſo applicable to leaves 
when placed three or more t in a ray 
round the ſtem or branches; likewiſe branches 
when they are produced in a radius or ring 
round the ſtem, in a circular manner. * 
VIBURNUM. | | 
Wayfaring Tree, Guelder Roſe, Lauruſti- 


ESTs f | 

This genus compriſes a fine collection of 
elegant 8 and evergreen flowerin 
ſbrubs, great ornaments. to the ſhrubbery a 
other hardy plantations, rifing. with upright 
branchy ſtems, ſome fifteen or twenty feet 
high, others not half ſo much ; adorned with 
heart-ſhaped, roundiſh, lobated, and oval 
leaves in the different ſpecies; and nume- 
rous ſmall, bell-ſhaped, five-parted flowers in 
large cymoſe-umbellate cluſters at the ter- 
mination of the branches, appearing very or- 
namental. a | 

Claſs and order, Pentandria Trigyna. 
 Charaters.} CALvx is ſmall, five-parted, 
and permanent. -CoroLLA is ſmall, mono- 
petalous, bell-ſhaped, and divided into five 
obtuſe reflexed ſegments. STAMINA, five 
a wl-ſhaped fhlaments, with roundiſh antheræ. 
PIiSTILLUM, a roundiſh germen under the 
corolla, no ſtyle, but a turbinated gland in- 
ſtead of it, and three ſtigmas. PRERICAN- 
PIUM, a roundiſh 3 berry, with one 
roundiſh hard ſeed. | 

To this genus is added the Opulus or Guelder- 
Roſe, and the Tinus or Lauras Tins ; con- 
ſting in the whole of nine or ten ſpecies, all 
of the hardy tree and ſhrub kind, ſeven or 
eight of which being of the deciduous kind, 
and one 1s an evergreen. | 

| . Decrduous Kinds. | 

Under this head is comprited the common 
Viburnum. Opulus or Marſh Elder, and Guelder 
Roſe, and fire or fix other ſpecies, all of che 
deciduous kind, or ſuch as ſhed their leaves 
in winter; fome are of Englith growth, others 
from America, and garnithed mo with 
large, heart-thaped, round, and lobated leaves, 
and numerous {mall white flowers, collected 
in cymoſe umbets at the ends of the branches, 
as in their deſcription, . 
1. ViIBURNUM Lantana. 


the plants are come, up and a nue advanced 


Pian: 
3 


N Common Fiburmem, Fayfaring, or 


VIS 


Riſes with a Woody tem, [| 
n 


— 


ant ſhoots covered with a aſh-brown bark; 
heart-ſhaped, v ſerrated "leaves, 
white and hoary underneath; and the branches 


terminated. by umbels of white flowers, 'ſuc- 
ceeded by bunches of red berries. Grows na- 
turally in England in hedges, by road-ſides, 
&c. | 

""Farwties Striped-leaved—Oralleaved. g 

2. Visux RUN 0 

_ Opaus Marſh rk Elder, Tn Roſe) Con- 

Gting of the two following varieties, one with 
flat-flowers, the other globular, viz. . 

Flat wmbellcd Guelder Roſe, or Common 

Marſh Elder.) Grows eighteen or twenty feet | a 
high, bravching oppoſite, of an itregular 

rowth, and covered with a whiath bark; 
hate lobated or three-lobed leaves on glandu- 
lote toot-ſtalks, and large flat umbels of white 
flowers at the ends of the branches, ſucceeded 
by red berries. Grows naturally in England 
in marſhy places. 

Glebular-umbelled Guelder Roſe, or Roſz 
Mani Elder. ] Grows fifteen or eighteen feet 
high, branching like the other, 
with large lobated or three-lobed leaves, on 

landular foot-ſtalks ; and large globular um- 
Pls of white flowers at the ends of the 
branches, in great abundance. 

Varienes.] Double-flowered—variegated- 
leaved. 

This tree when in bloom exhibits a fingu- 
larly fane ap nce; the flowers, though 
ſmall, are NE leQied numeroufl 

lobular white umbels round like a ball; 
nce i is ſometimes called Snowball-rree. - 


5 V1iBURNUM prunfolium. 


m-leaved American V:iburnim.) Grows 
covered with brown 


and reddith bark; roundiſh, crenated, ſerta- 


ten or twelve feet high 


ted, fmooth leaves; and the branches termi- 


nated 
ed by 
England. 


VIBURKUM acerifolium. 


Maple-leaved Virginlan Viburnm.)] Grows 
lobated leaves cut 
into three principal lobes, growing on ſmooth 
ſoot-ſtalks ; and white flowers in umbels along 
the fades of the branches, eg: ſucceeded by 


eight or ten feet high; 


berries in England. 
EY Duma e dentatum. 
4 


nated Iirginia Viburnum.] Grows ei bi 


igh, having a ſmooth light bar 


Eras 


or ten feet h 
oval, 3 


Lem 

\merican Viburnum. ] Grows ten or twelve feet 
ht bra on every 
oh, ne wit *—.— or purple 
large oval-ſpear- 

'of 2 n colour; — 


terminated 
ſembling hed of che common Lauriſtinut, 


not ſucceeded by berries in England. 


. . 


ſtalks, keeled, glandleſs, and fmall unibuls of 
white flowers at the ſides of the branches; is 
a native of Virginia and Carolina. 


garniſhed 
into leaf in April and May, and commonly 


into large 


umbels of white flowers, ſucceed- | 


K red beriies, rarely ripening in 
| burnm.] Grows cigh 


plicated leaves ; <4 
large round bunches of 3 flowers at the 


of the ver ata rarely ſucceeded by ber- 


V1 * 


6. Vraun nut allume. Keie ted ge 
Nakid-umbilted,” or leren A. 


fide to the bot - 
bark, 
entire leaves, Fj 
the braliches 
umbels of white flowers; re- 


Parzetes. > EET, boo of es, | 


leaved. 
. ViBurwuUn Ca affnordes 3 
Bayt ard Caſſine, or e berry Buſh 1 wer 
ei Oo or ten ſeet high, branching num erouſly, 


à buſby 2 emal N 
moot ye placed oppoſite; foot- 


8. VIU R NUN L 


Marg inal foot-falked Canada Vi burmen.] 


Grows a. args, branchy, tree. like ſhrub, 


with ovate, | 
ſmgcth leaves, on long marginated toot-ſtalks. 


arp-pointed, ſerrated, thick, 


All theſe deciduous Fiburmms come out 


flower in June and July, the flowers 
bur collected . into cytnoſe uidels; 
are very conſpi ſucceeded by large 
bunches of — in autumn; though 
ſeldom any but thoſe of the Lantana and 
Opulus attain perfection in al 2 
Evergreen K 
Under this head is comprited only one $6 
cies {Common Lauruſtinus), a 2 old © 
inhabirant of our gardens, furniſhing ſeveral 
beautiful varieties, valuable both as fine, 
hardy evergreens and elegant flowering ſhrubs, 
remarkable for exhibiting their flowers in win- 
ter and early in ſpring, in d&fagce of the fe" 
vereſt cold. 
9. ViBuxnUM Tat. 
Common Lauruſtinus, or Evergretn Vi- 
t or ten feet high, or 
more, branchin numeroufly from the bor- 
tom upward, aftuming a cloſe buſh y growth; 
very cloſely 1 with oval, wholly en- 
tire leaves of a ſtrong green colour, placed in 
pairs oppoſite, with the ramifications, hairy- 
landulous underneath ; and whitiſh and red 
owers, collected aumerouſly i in large umbel- 
late clufters all over the plant, at the ſides and 
ends of the branches, in autumn, winter and 
ſpring, until March or April, exhibiting a 


mol: beautiful appearance. 
Varicties.] Narrow leaved - Broad- leaved 


—Shining-icaved —Hairy-leaved=- White ſtri- 


ries in England 


{ ped-leaved —Yellow ſtriped-leuved; all of 
* | which 


"4 


« | = R. 


: 


zarniſhed' with leaves all the year, aud pro- 
uce a great profuſion of umbellate flowers in 
winter and ſpring, as before mentioned. 
All theſe 5 — ſpecies of Viburnum, both 
decidvous and evet- green kinds, being of the 
tree and ſhrub Kind, are woody and durable 
in root, ſtem, and branches; the firſt- eight 
ſorts are deciduous, and the. ninth is an eyer- 
reen, andare all of hardy temperature, togrow 
ely in the open ground all the year, in 
ſhrubberies and other Feta, plantations ; though 
the Viburnum  Caſſinaides is rather ſomewhat 
tender in winter, whilſt young, but may be 
dually hardened to bear all weathers like 
e other ſorts, eſpecially if planted in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation : but as it is ſometimes liable to 
ſuffer in very ſevere winters, it is alſo ad- 
viſable to keep ſonie in pots to move under 
| ſhelter occaſionallx in rigorous weather ; 
however, all the other ſorts, both deciduous 
and ev kinds, will ſucceed any where 
at all ſeaſons without trouble. W 5 * 
Wich reſpe& to their uſes for garden cul- 
ture, they all demand attention as furniture 
to diverſify the ſhrubbery, and alſo other or- 
namental plantations of the tree and ſhrub 
kind; all of which may be procured at che 
public nurſenes, at a moderate price, and may 
tranſplanted almoſt in any. open weather 
from October till March. r 
Ins their arrang 


deciduous forts ſhould" be diſpoſed principally 
with” others of that tribe, and the Lauruſtt- 
»u/es may be planted both in the evergreen 
clumps, &c. and ſome diſtributed towards 
the nn of 'the | deciduous compartments, 
will exhibit . a lively. variety in winter and 
ſpring; and any of the principal ornamental- 
flowering ſorts may be planted ſingly in any 
conſpicuous borders, eſpecially the globular 
9 der Roſe, and wo uruſtinus 3 or * 
alſo in : generally permittin whole, 
both the decklitus ng dete to aſſume 
nearly their own natu al growth, except juſt 
retrenching occaſional lower ſtragglers from 
the ſtem, and pruning long, irregular, rambling 
ſhoots of the head. 
But the Lawruſtinu/ſes are alſo often employ- 
ed to plant againſt unſightly walls, or other 
diſagreeable fences in fore-gourts, and other 
compartments near the main dwelling, &c. to 
_hide their 1 from ſight, by their per- 
- petual verdure, and where they will alſo 
— profuſely, and have a very ornamental 
effect. . 4 
Sometimes alſo the Lauruſtinus is planted" 
as detached objects in borders and capacious 


| 


— 


ent in the ſhrubbery, che | gating 


perenmals, priacipally for economical 


ſpaces of graſs - ground, and there * 


8 
which are of buſhy, ſhrubby growth, cloſely] trained th a ſingle flew, a foot or two high, and 


encouraged to branch out into a cloſe buſhy 
' Taund head; in which it has a pretty 
both as an evergreen. and flowering ſhrub ; 
and as ſuch is alſo very proper to plant in pots, 
to, place. occaſionally to =— 

compartment. . 7h 


effect. 


rn any particular 


"Melhed of Propagation. 
gated by 


any of the forts may be propa 


ſeeds ; all of them by layers, and many of 
them alſo by. cuttings, likewiſe ſome by 
ſuckers. ag | * 


. 


By Sccds.—Moſt of the deciduous Kinds 


may be raiſed abundantly from ſeeds in the 


open ground; ſome of them producing plenty + 
of bernes in England, others not; and thoſe. 
of moſt of the forts may be had of the ſeedſ- 
men; all of which may be ſown in autumn or 
ſpring, in beds of common earth, and covered 
an inch deep; they will come up, ſome the 
firſt year, others not till the ſecond ; and when 


the plants are a year or two old, plant them 
out in nurſery rows to remain till they acquire 
a proper ſize, of two or three to four or five 
feet, for the ſhrubbery, &c. 3 


Or ſeed of the Lauruſtinus may be ſown in 
pots in the ſpring, and plunged in a hot-bed, 
to forward their germination more effectually. 

By Layers.—All the ſorts, both deciduous 
and ever kinds, grow freely by layers, 
which is the moſt expeditious mode of propa- 
them, and may be effected in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring, though the ſooner the better; 


chuſing for this purpoſe the young lower 
branches, lay them and peg 
earth in the common way; they will all readil 

emit roots in ſpring and ſummer, fit for tranſ- 


them down in the 


planting next autumn. | 
By Cuttings. —Moſt of the deciduous kinds, 
particularly, grow tolerabl well by cuttings ; 


though all the ſorts, both uous and ever- 
n this method; it 
is ſoon done, and autumn is the proper ſeaſon; 


chuſing cuttings of the robuſt young ſhoots, 
cut into moderate leng 
any moiſt border in rows ; many of them will 


and plant them in 


root and ſhoot at top next ſummer, and form 


tolerable little plants the ſame year. 


By Suckers.—Some ſorts afford ſuckers 
from the roots, particularly the Guelder Roſe, 


and ſometimes the Lauruſtinus; which may 
be taken up in autumn or ſoring, with roots, 
and planted in the nurſery, to obtain a proper 
growth for their reſpective purpoſes. 


VICIA. 
Vetch, or Tare, includug alſo the Faba, 


or Bean. | 


are hardy herbaceous annuals and 
pur- 


70 poſes, 


They 
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poſe as the common Vetch for fodder to cat-. } Varieties]. Common. purple-flowered.. as 


e, and the ſeeds for poultry, &c. aud the 
Bean, both as a fine ſummer eſculent for the 
table, to eat when green and 2 and when 
dry to feed horſes and hogs, &c., though fame 
' ſorts, alſo both of the Vetch and Bean Kinds, 
are proper to diverſify the compartments of the 

fure-ground ; all of wbich are of the fi- 
rous-rooted tribe, and moſtly rife with annual 
| ſtalks, ſome long and trailing, as in moſt of the 
Vetch kinds; others erect, as in all the Bean 
tribe ; garniſhed moſtly with pinnated leaves 
of ſeveral pair of lobes, and papilionaceo 
flowers along the fides of the branches. 
Claſs and order, Diadelptia Decand is. 
Claracters. ] CALY x is monophyllous,, tu- 
bulous, and five-parted at top. CoroLLa k 
papilionaceous, with an oval, broad vexillum, 
_ reflexed on the ſides, two almoſt heart-ſhaped 
wings, and ſhort keel, with an oblong, two- 
parted claw or tail. STAMINA, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, having roundiſh; four-fur- 
rowed, ere antheræ. TONS M, a og, 
narrow, compreſſed germen, filiform ſtyle, 
and obtuſe 2 bearded underneath. Pr. 
RICARPIUM, a long, leathery, bivalyular 
pod of one cell, containing ſeveral 'roundith 
and compreſſed feeds. © - 
There are about eighteen ſpecies of F7zia, 


moſtly of the Vetch Tribe, and only one $7 
ties. | 


of the which comprehends many va 
Fetch Kinds. KEDS 
There are many ſpecies of the  Vetch, 
though only a few of them have merit for ge- 
veral culture; ſome to cultivate in the fields 
to cut for fodder, and to ſtand to ripen 
ſeed, (Fares) to feed pigeons and other en 
hogs, &c. and ſome to cultivate in gardens for 
varicty ; conſiſting of annuals, biennials, and 
perennials, moſtly with long, ſomewhat trail- 
ing, or climbing ſtalks, and ſome ere; all 
garniſhed with pinnated leaves of many pair 
_ of ſmall lobes, terminated moſtly by cirrhi or 
tendrils for climbing; and flowers generally 


from the ſides of the branches, either tingly or | 


by twos, or many together on each peduncle, 

in ſpikes, &c. ſucceeded by oblong pods filled 

with ſmall roundith feeds. © 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies for uſe or 


wry | 
1. Vicia faiive. (Anmal.) 


Common tultivated Vetch or 7%] Riſes 
with weak, angular, ſtreaked, declinatin 
ſtalks two or three feet long, garnithed wit 
nated leaves of ſeven or Ggh pair of ob- 
g blunt lobes, and ſpotted ſtipula; and 
rple flowers generally two, together, ſuc- 
ceeded by erect pods in pairs, containing a few 
1ound ſeeds. : 2 


vie 


above — hite-flowered——Earl ſummer : 
Vetch—Black-ſeeded— White-ſceded, &c, 
© This, ſpecies is the ſort of Veich or Tare 
that is commonly cultivated in fields, to cut 
1 Pa ſummer ſoddet, which. is excellent 
ed for horſes, &c- and ſome. alſo to ſtand 
to bring forth ſeeds for the uſes before hinted. 
| _ 2. VICIA narbonen/is, (Anmial). 
Narben Fetch or Tare.] Long climbing 
cirrhous ſtalks; pinnated leaves of” about ſix 
 ovaliſh folioles ; denticulated ſtipulaæ; dark- 
purple flowers, and erect ſeſſile ſeed-pods by 
threes. - _ >, 2 2 3 
. Victa bieunis, Biennial, , 
ennial multi florons Siberian Vetch.] Grows 
five or fix feet long, having large pinnated 
leaves of ten or twelve or more ſpear-ſhaped, 
{ſmooth lobes on furrowed. foot-ſtalks, and 
each peduncle having many light-blue flowers, 
arifing at the fides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by ſhort compreſſed pods. 2 | 
4. Vicia He, (Perennial) __ 
Nied multifloraus Vetch,] Riſes with. cir- 
Thoſe, climbing ſtalks, five or fix feet long; 
pignated leaves of ſeven ot eight pair of oval 
lobes, and denticulated ſtipulz, and cach pe- 
duncle ſupporting many pale-blue flowers; 
grows wild in England, &c. in woods and 
among buſhes and hedges. _ TERS 
IT LE os ine on Ae 
Imbricated. or Tufted Fetch.) Riſes with 
climbing talks five or fix feet lon ;, pinnated 
leaves of ten pair of Rae et Rules lobes, 
and entire ſtipulz ; and peduncles ſupporting 
each many blue imbricated flowers. Is a na- 
tive of England and moſt parts of Europe. 
6. Vicia cafſubica. I 


» | 


'Cofſubian Ligneous Vetch.] Hach trailing 
ſtalks two or three feet long, becoming ſome- 
what ligneous ; pinnated leayes of eight or ten 
pair of oval, acute, lobes, and entire ſtipulæ; 
and cach peduncle having about ſix pale-blue 


F * 
flowers. Is a native of rmany. 


|. The above fix ſpecies ate the moſt noted 
forts of the Vetch or Tare kind, ſome of 
which being in great eſtimation for field cul- 
ture, to produce green fodder as before noticed; 
but the firſt ſort, in particular, having the 
moſt ſucculent talks, are in moſt eſteem for 
| N N culture, being generally cut whilſt the 
alks are green and tender, till they come into 
flower in Foo: and July, *F4 
They ae alſo ſometimes introduced into 
. e as chmbers, for variety, eſpecially to 
erfify wood-walks, thickets, &c, to climb 
upon the ſhrubs and buſhes; ſowing the ſeed 
in the places where the plants ate deſigned to. 


* and they will readily come up and. 


lower 


flower ornamentally in ſummer. See their 
patation bela . FC [i > <1 I 
As all the ſorts. riſe. with long weak ſtalls, 
ſome what reſembling the pea tribe, they either 
trail on the ground or glimb upon any adja- 
cent ſupport, or upon one another, by means 
of their cirthi or claſpers;. at the termination 
of the leaves; and by which. they mount upon 
buſhes or hedges, &c. ſeveral feet high, ſhoot- 
ing up inta ſtalk in ſpring; and flower in June 
ed uy. all producing papilionaceous or but- 
y-thaped flowers, ſome but two on each 
peduncle, and ſome many as before obſerved, 
ſucceeded by Jongiſh — of the leguminous 
kind, containing round ſeeds, ripening in au- 


tumn. | | 

Method of Propagation; Sc. 

All che ſorts are eaſily propagated. by ſeeds, 
ſown principally; where the plants are to re- 
main in autumn or ſpring, both for field cul- 
ture and in gardens: 1 ig to + 1 

For Field Culture, They are ſown: both 


in autumn or. ſpring occaſionally: when in- 


Pro- 


. 1 "_—— 
* , F * 5 
1 * 


1 
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eties and is ſuppoſed 
Horſe Bean is the original fort, and parent of 
all the other varieties commonly called Garden 


P 


7 


the Common Field or 


7. 
Fuba or cultivated Garden Bean.] 
fibrous roots; upright, thick, ſucculent, fir 
ſtems, riſing from one or two to four ſeet 
high or more, garniſhed with large winged 
ſucculent. leaves of two or three pair of large 
lobes, without cirrhi or claſpers; and nume- 
rous papilionaceous, white, and black-ſpotted 


| flowers all along the ſides of the ſtalk, ſucceed- 


ed. by long; compreſſed pods, containing the 
It is a hardy herbaceous. annual, and ſaid to 


| be originally a native of Ægypt; but all the 


varieties have been zouß 
gardens, and grow free 

open ground. "thi 
Viuaricties.] There are numerous ſorts of 
Beans, all varieties of the ſame ſpecies {Vicia 
Faba) tor their general growth and ſtructure, 


inhabitants of our 
y any where in the 


* 
* * 


tended to raiſe a erop to cut for early fodder, 
they are often ſown in autumn, about Auguſt 
or early in September, in order that they: may 
come up ſoon after the ſame year, and afford 
early cutting, next ſummer ; though they 
alſo be ſowu in ſpring both for fodder 
to ſtand to produce ſeed or Tates; re- 
marking, however, the ſummer Vetch in par- 
ticular, being ſomewhat tender, ſhould never 
be ſown till the ſpring ; obſerving in ſowing 
the different ſorts, that the common allowance 
of ſced is generally about two buſhels to an 
acre, which may eicher be ſown broad-caſt 
and ploughed or harrowed in, or in drills, two 
or three feet aſunder, and-carthed over an inch 
or two deep: that by ſowing them in drills, 
the ground can be readily hoed between by 
horſe or hand hoeing, to kill weeds, and land 
up the plants, as practiſed for peas. 5 
For Garden Culture.— When intended to 
cultivate any of theſe plants in gardens for va- 
riety, ſow the ſeeds in autumn or ſpring, ſome 
in any large open flower borders, and ſome in 
the borders of ſhrubberies, wood-walks, wil- 
derneſles, thickets,” &c. in the places where 
hep are to remain, in patches near the ſhrubs 
and buſhes to climb thereon, or in open ſpaces 
to climb. upon ſticks. s. 
| Faba or Bean Kinds. 5 
To this genus Vice, is added the article 
Faba or Bean, formerly conſidered as a diſtinct 
genus; but ius general characters proving the 
fame as the Vetch, the botaniſts have ranged 
it as a ſpecies of that family, by the name of 
Vicia Faba ; conſiſting of but one ſpecies only, 


an 
ma 
a 


foliage, flowering, fruinng, &c. are. exactly 
the ſame, and only vary more or leſs from one 
another in their ſize of growth, ſize of the 
leaves, pods, and Beans, times of attaining 
perfection, domeſtic properties, &c. for all the 
different varieties are ſubject to vary exceed- 
ingly; and as in the Common Field or Horſe 
Bean, we ſhall often find ſome a them 
that vary conſiderably from the . both 
in ſubſtance of ſtalk and pods; and from theſe 
variations, it 4s ſuppoſed, the ditferent varieties 
of Garden Bean were firſt obtained, and by 
degrees improved by culture to their preſent 
ſtate of perfection; all of which are alſo very 
apt to vary from one ta the other, unleſs ſome 
attention is obſerved in ſaving the ſeed. Beans 
from the beſt plants of the — pective varieties; 
conſiſting of the following ſorts, arranged 
under three heads, according to their growth 
and times of attaining perfection, viz. Small 
early Kinds—Middling Kinds—aad Large late 


Kinds; 45. 4 
Small early Kinds. ' 
Thoſe under this head are of the loweſt 
growth, riſing only from about a foot and halt 
to two and a alf igh, and ſome that ſcarcely 
obtain a foot ſtature; but all very great bearers 
with ſmall pods and Beans, and are valued for 
arriving earlier to perfection than any other 
forts; and are therefore proper to plant on 
warm borders and other ſimilar compartments 
in autumn and winter for the early crops 
to gather in the middle or-end of May, and in 


need ths, ͤ ned $5 reds $1 | 
| Early Mazagan Bean.] Grows. but half a 
( ks fully 


——— 


_ which, however, compriſes numerous vari- 


yard or two feet high, with ſlender tal 
9 702 loaded 
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one another regular in bearing; 
Dog an wad 


vie 
loaded from bottom to top with very ſmall 
- bowed apegreptonipas Acts; 
is is one of the ſmalleſt and earlieſt eff 
CS bes ne Diva 
Portugal or Li Bean.) 8 
et high of or more, with ſomewhat ſtronger 
rger pods than the Mazagan Bean, 
— 2 a few days ther that ſort. 
Se Sho 2 Bean. ] Grows ſtronger than 
with 3 larger pods 
3 arriving to perfeQion ſoon after 
the Portugal Bean. 
Fan or Clufter Bean.) Grows low, | great 
with ſeveral ſp n 
twelve inches high, very oaded 
ſmall pods. 2 
. e ee or cu- 

Moſt of theſe ſmall Beans, if gathered 

while young, eat very ſweet and palatable ; 

N the firſt three ſorts; but if ſuffered 
to attain "Ton growth, or become the leaſt 
agreeable reliſh. 

Theſe kinds e to plant 
bre ee auth ee eee 
ſorts are the moſt eligible for chat purpoſe ; 
but the Mazagan kind is the earlieſt of all, 

to plant for the firſt crop, and the Por- 

and — _— Bean next; all of 
hi planting early on warm | 
fouth e tered ſunny ex- 
poſures, under or near walls, pales, or hedges, |grea 
or any warm defended quarter, every month 
from 5 — November, till January or 
* —_— in order that if the 
Grit plantin by inclement weather jand 
m winter, y ſucceed ; and if all jea 
the 
ſ 
planting them in rows, 
north, or as convenient, two 
aſunder, an inch and half deep, and two or | 
three inches apart in each row; likewiſe may 

nt one row length-ways cloſe along under a 
ſouth wall, &c. Or any of thoſe ſmall Beans 
may be continued planting in ſucceſſion if re- 
quired, in the ſeveral ſpri 
or . uly for lato crops, 
in which 1 Sm ſuceced | 

"Bat 1610 hr Du Bean, 2 
to be any general crop, only a few 
3 ; and for” which purpoſe it may be 

in autumn or winter, or in any 


planted 
of the ſpring or ſummer months till Ju 


| 


| 


and a half 


months till May Wear 


0 .. pe 


vic 


| Middle-fized Jater Beans. 
Theſe ſorts . 
than thoſe of the former claſs : they 
riſing in ſtalks from two ſeet and half to a 
yard or more high, producing longiſh middle- 
fized pods of di lengths and thickneſs in 
| the different ſorts; being proper to plant for 
the firſt main crops, any time from November 
or December till F or March, to ſuc- 
ceed the ſmall early Beans, and will arrive o 
5 for the table in 1 


ed Bean.] Riſes with: . 
terns, — con 9 a 'remarka 
producin 8 
Fe tilled i — middle-ſized 
Varieties of this" are,] Earl * 
Bean— Tall — N 88 or 
Turkey long Bean, rifing with ſtronger 


jane ye the largeſt and longeſt pods,. 
fine large Beans: moſt ex- 

det — * — for a main 

Beans are remarkable 


E 


E 


þ 


b 


All theſe lon 
great bearers, very profitable for a family and 
market, and if gathered for ll eat rolerably 
moderately - you will eat n 
— = F 
| ftrong, a yard or more high, producing broadiſh- 
and Beans ; is a very bgarer, and: 
the Beans boil tender and welt flavoured. 
White-bleſſomed Bean.] Grows two feet and 
half highs 1 entire white flowers, and 
ſmalliſh, long, narrow: 
— filled with ſmalliſh Beans. 
This is a good bearer and excellent table 
* 1 for boiling green and tender, 
8 1 þ wp for a ſecondary 
uction, Lore alſo fimilarly for middle 


ſhould ſurvive the froſt, they hf pers ore even to plant ſo late as juue 


and wy for young autumn Beans, in Augufs 

and mber. 

F a Vue f ee Bran] Grows about two 

eet to n 1 productive 

in numerous well bagld pod — well filled 
ten 


with ſmall v ee Beans, 4 and 7 


der cating young. 
The _— ot dis ek cas of a 
be; generally permanent. 
 Red-bloſſomed' Baan. ] Riſes with firm ſtalks 
two feet and half high, .entire red 
ee „ by — pods and 
Beans not near to eat as the white 
bloſſom kinds. PO 
 -- Other leſs material varieties * nikddle-Gaed: 
Beans are Mumford Bean—Black-blofſonied 
or | Bean-<Green Venetian Bean. 
Remark, that of the above varieties of Bean 


| 


[4 


July, in rows two feet aſunder, or in 


about the borders. 


ranged in this claſs, the firſt three ſorts, Pads * 


V-IC | 


Pods, Broad Spaniſh, and the White-bloſomed 
Bean are the beſt for general culture; though 
ſome of all the others may alſo be planted oc- 
caſionally for variety and experiment; and the 
| ſeaſon for planting all the ſorts is, that for the 
firſt crop may plant in November or Decem- 
ber on ſome broad warm border, or in any of 
the moſt ſheltered kitchen-garden quarters, in 
rows, two feet and half or a yard afunder ; 
three inches diſtance in the row, and two or 
three inches deep : repeating the planting every 
month till March in the open quarters or in 
fields, &c. after that, if a longer ſucceſhon of 
thoſe ſorts is required, plant ſome every three 
weeks in an open expoſure, till May or June. 
Larger late Kinds, commonly called Broad | 
Beans. | 
Theſe are the ſtrongeſt growers of all 
the kinds; they riſe with thick ſtems three 
- feet and half high or more, producing large 
broad pods with Beans proportionably large; 
and are ſuperior to all the others to plant 
for the general crops, to ſucceed the long pods, 
and others of that claſs; being proper to plant 
principally in the ſpring, or at leaſt not earlier 
than December or January, for the firſt crop; 
and for the general crops, ſhould be planted 
every month or three weeks, from January or 
February, - until May ; and they will arrive to 
perfection in July or Auguſt, and are all moſt 
excellent family beans, and always the molt 
ſaleable in markets. 
_ Sandwich Bean. —Grows three/ feet and a 
half high or more, producing large, broad 
pods, and oblong broadiſh Beans ; and bears 
abundantly. „„ 
Toter Bean. Gros ſtrong, three feet and 

a half high, or more, producing long broadiſh 
pods, and large oblongiſh Beans, and the plants 
bear very plenteouſly. 
Windſor Bean. Riſes with very large, 
ſtrong ſtems, three or four feet high, bearing 
very large, broad pods, W r/, large, 

roundiſli broad Beans, the largeſt of all the 
Bean tribe, and the moſt excellent for eat- 


ing. | 

"Of this claſs of large Beans, the Sandwich 
and Toker kinds being generally more plenti- 
ful. bearers, and of fomewhat leſs ſucculent 
growth than the W indfor, are rather hardier to 
reſiſt the froſt, and may be planted earlier, that 
is before Chriſtmas, for the firſt crop; and any 
time after, till April or May, if required ; but 
the Windſor may alſo be planted a ſmall or 
moderate crop in December, in open mild 
weather, and a dry ſoil; the fame in January, 
in a larger ſupply; and a firſt full crop in Fe- 
bruary: and thence may | age freely in full 
ſupplies, of theſe or any of the other larger ſort, 


| 
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main crops ; or may continue planting 
them till the end of May, to continue the ſuc- 
ceſſion of theſe kinds for the table as long in 
the ſeaſon as poſſible. 5 5 


All of which large kinds of Beans ſhould 
expoſures in gardens and 


be planted in open 
fields ; the firſt plantings before or ſoon after 
Chriſtmas may be in moſt ſheltered, dry- 
ſituation; after that the. ſucceſſion crops may 
be planted in any open expoſure in gardens and 
fields ; generally planting them by dibble in 
rows, a yard allulder, or three feet and a half 
for the has e Windſor Beans, four or five 
inches afi in each row, and three inches 


General Obſervations. 
All the varieties of Bean in the above three 
\ claſſes, are hardy, herbaceous annuals, that 
will grow in any common foil of a garden, 
and in the open Leids; are all raiſed annually 
from ſeed, planted at ſeveral different times, 
from October till May, in order to obtain a 
ſucceſſion of young green Beans for the table 
three or four months in ſummer; for by plant- 
ing early and late kinds every month, from 

ober or November until March; and 
every three weeks or fortnight, from March 
till May, June, or July, a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of young Beans is obtained from the latter end 
of May, or beginning or middle of June, until 
September, or beginning of October ; though 
as to the general planting ſeaſon, that after 
baving planted a few of each fort before 
Chriſtmas, to come in early, the main crops 
are planted in January, February, March, and 
April; and the general ſeaſon of Beans in full 
perfection of bearing and goodneſs, is June, 
July, and Augult. g | 

As therefore the utility of -Garden-Beans, 
both for private. uſe, and ſupply of the mar- 
kets, is very conſiderable for about three 
months in ſummer, a principal ſhare of kit- 
chen-garden ground and field-land ſhould be 
allotted annually for the culture of the ſeveral 
different crops, ſucceeding one another in 
bearing in regular ſucceſſion from May or 
June till Auguſt or September, as before ob- 
ſerved. ' : 3 gg 

They will all grow in any common 
fertile ſoil, in a garden or field, but thould be 
allowed always an open, free ſituation, not 
much overſpread with trees, &c. which would 
draw them up weak and tall, without jelding 
any conſiderable produce; generally allowing 
the warmeſt dry ſituations tor the early crops 
before Chriſtmas; .but the ſucceeding ones may 
after that time be planted in any open expo- 


\ fure, as before obſerved; and for the late 
plantinga, 


'4\ 


plantings in May and June, &c. ſhould gene- 
rally chuſe the moiſteſt ſtrong land. 

As to the general method of planting and 
culture: all the ſorts muſt be planted in rows, 


the diſtance before mentioned, accord! ng to the 


ſire of the Beans, planted either by di 
laid in drills; or for GY 1 
ground, may firft draw ſhal 
plant the beans in a row along | | 
allowing from two to four or five inches di- 
ſtance in the row, according to the ſize or 
growth of the different varieties, and from one 
and a half to three inches deep in the ſmall 
and large Beans; and when the plants are 
come up about three inches high, land or earth 
them up on each ſide of the row with a draw- 
109g hoe, keeping them clear from weeds by 
occaſronal hoeing in dry weather: and after 
having advanced neaily to full growth and in 
bloom, it is proper to top the plants in general, 
which throws all the nomiſhment to the 

ods, and greatly promotes their ſet- 
ting, <<, forwards their growth; and in the 
latter crops. prevents their being ſo much 
annoyed with the imall black fly. 

VINCA. 

Pervinca, or Periwinckle. 

This genus is compoſed of ſhrubby ever- 

een trailers and vpright growers, for the 
ihru and ſtove . having all 
durable ſtems, and branches adorned with 
oval, oblong, and ſpear-ſhaped, ever-green 
leaves; a monopctalous, ſalver-ſhaped, 
five-parted flowers, at the axillas of the ſtalk 

and branches. 
 - Claſs and order, Pentandria Aonogynia. 

Charaters.] CALY x is divided into five 
parts, and permanent. CoRoOLLA is mono- 
petalous, and hypocratiform, or falver-ſhaped, 
tubular below with a horizontal, broad-ſpread- 
ing brim, cut into five obtuſe ſegments. STA- 
MINA, five ſhort inflexed filaments, having 
obtuſe, cre, membranaccous antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, two roundiſh germens, termmating 
in one cylindric ſtyle, larger than the ſtamina, 
having two ſtigmas, one orbicular, and the 
other headed and concave. 'PERICARPIUM, 
two long, cylindric, erect follicules, of one 
longitudinal valve, containing many oblong, 
cylmdric ſeeds. 

There are four ſpecies of Fince, three of 
them common to the Englith gardens, two of 
which are hardy, trailing, and declinated plants 
tor the ſhrubbery ; the other is an upright, 
tender ſhrub for the ſtove collection; and are 
all of the ever green tribe. 

Hardy Kind.. 

Theſe have. flender ſtalks, ſome that trail 

and extend along the ground, branching nu- 


bble, or 
anting in dry 
w drills, chen 
the bottom ; 


embryo 


4 
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merouſiy, and cover the ſurface; others grow 
more cre, with declinated branches; and 
conſiſt of two ſpecies, both evergreens, and 
natives of England, &c. growing wild, under 
buthes, hedges, and in woods; but are intro- 
duced into moſt of our eminent ſhrubberies, to 
plant as trailers in particular departments, be- 
tween ſhrubs, to overſpread the ground, and 
occaſionally to mount ere, upon ſupport, 
and form a buſhy growth. | 

1. VINCA minor. 3 

Miner or ſmaller Procumbent Periwinkle.] 
Hath flender, ligneous, trailing green ſtalks, 
branching and running Pie 33 along the 
ground, emitting roots at the joints; garniſhed 
with oval-ſpear-ſhaped, thick, ſmooth, ſhining- 
green leaves, in pairs oppoſite; and flowers 
growing ingly on proper peduncles, at the 
lides of the branches, of different colours in 


the varieties. 


| 


Varieties are,] Common green Periwinkle 
with blue flowers — With white flowers 
Double blue flowers — Double white flowers 
Double purple flowers—Yellow-ſtriped-leay- 


cd, with flowers of all the above colours— 


White ſtriped-leaved, with flowers of 
colours. | 

2. VINCA major. 

Greater Upright Periwinkle.) Riſes with 
ſhrubby, U ne; erect, green ſtalks, a foot 
or two high, with the tops inclining to the 
ground; larger, oval, ſhining-green leaves, in 
pairs oppoſite z and large blue flowers fingly 
on foot-ſtalks at the axillas of the branches. 

Variety.) With white flowers. 

Both the ſpecies are perennial in root, ſtem, 
and branches, with leaves in perpetual ver- 
dure, and begin flowering in the ſpring, about 
March and April; the flowers moderatel 
large, each being of one falver-ſhaped 81 
ſpreading at the brim, and cut into five parts; 
generally continue flowering in ſucceſſion ſe- 
veral months, and even ſometimes in winter, 
in mild ſeaſons, eſpecially the Vinca major. 

As both the ſpecies and their reſpective va- 
rieties are very hardy plants, that proſper under 
trees and whe even in cloſe ys 7h &c. 
and ſpread and cover the 
proper to plant towards the fronts or verges of 
ſhrub clumps, wilderneſſes, and thickets, 
between the trees and ſhrubs, next the walks, 
and on the ſides of ſhady banks, &c. diſpoſed, 
ſome to over-run the ſurface between the 
ſhrubs, in particular places contiguous to 
ſhady walks, &c. others in patches, to run 
and entangle with one another in tufts ; and 
ſome planted entirely detached, particularly 
the Vinca major; and ſupported with ſtakes, 
and trained with an etect ſtem a little 8 

and 


different 


ground, they are 
ro 
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and-encouraged to branch out above into a 
buſhy head; in all of which modes of diſtribut- 
ing / Fw in the ſeveral plautations, they will 
encreaſe faſt in growth, and effect a very 
pretty variety at all ſeaſons of the year. 
They are all expeditiouſly propagated by 
layers, cuttings, and ſuckers. 


By Layers.—Their trailing branches being 


layed in the ground any how, at almoſt any 
ſeaſon, they will moſt readily take root; and 
thoſe of the Vinca minor particularly multi- 
y exceedingly without care; for the trailing 
alks root in the ground at every joint as Mey 
extend along, furniſhing numbers of g 
rooted plants in one ſummer, fit to plant off 
in autumn. ; 2 I 
By Cuttings. —All the ſorts will alſo readily 
grow by cuttings of the ſtalks and branches, 
planted in autumn or ſpring, in a ſhady border, 
and they will be well rooted by the following 
autumn. N 8 8 ; 
By Suckers. — They naturally ſend up 
ſuckers from the root in ſummer, which may 
be taken up with roots any time in open wea- 
ther, from autumn till ſpring, and planted 
where they are to remain. | 
Tender Stove Kind. * 
Conſiſts of one ſhrubby ſpecies, a native of 
Madagaſcar, and is retained here in ſtoves, as 
3 elegant evergreen, and beautiful flowering 
rub. ö © 


7 


. Vixca roſea. 
Roſe Periwinkle of Madagaſcar.] Riſes with 
an upright, ſhrubby, ſmooth, branching ſtem 
a yard or more high; hav: 
bark ; oblong-oval, ſmooth, firm leaves, placed 
oppoſite; and large beautiful, roſe- like, crim- 
ſon, and pale-red flowers, ſingly and in pairs 
at the ſides of the branches, being large, 
ſpreading above, and divided into five ſegments; 
appearing very ornamentally from ſpring till 
winter, ſucceeded by ripe feeds in the autumn. 
Variety.] Roſe Periwinkle with White 
flowers, having purple eyes. 
This elegant litile ſhrub being an inhabitant 
of the hot parts of Africa, in this country 
.muſt always be kept in pots, in order to be 
retained in the ſtove; in which it will flower 
annually in great ee eee it as 
directed for other ſhrubby exotics of the ſtove. 
See STOVE PLANTS. © 
It is propagated by ſeed and cuttings, aſſiſt- 
ed by a hot-bed. 1 


By Seed. — Sow it in the ſpring in a pot of 


light rich earth, half an inch deep, and plunge 
the pot in a hot-bed or in the bark-bed in the 
ove; and when the plants are come up about 
two or three inches high, prick them ſeparately, 
in ſmall pots and plunged again in a hot-bed, 


a browniſh generally coaleſce or connect. 


vio 


# . * 
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Kc. giving occaſional ſhade from the ſun, and 


proper waterings; and as they advance in 


growth ſhift them into larger pots and keep 


them always in the ſtove. Fara 


plunge them in any hot- bed or in 

fit to pot off ſeparately, and managed as di- 

rected for the ſeedling plants. 
VIOLA. f per 

| Wee... OE 

There are many ſpecies of Violets, moſtly 


nials and annuals, ſome conſidered as flowery 


for variety and medical purpoſes, riling with 
cluſters of leaves and ſhoots but a few inches 
high, and low ftalks the ſame height, crowned 
with ſmall, irregular, pentapetalous flowers. 

Claſs and * a4 Syngenefia Monogamig. 

Charafers.] CALy x is pentaphyllous, with 
the leaves oval-oblong, ſharp at top and ob- 
tuſe at the baſe ; * arranged in the 
different ſpecies, and perſiſtent. Cool LA 
is irregularly formed of five unequal petals, 
the upper one is broadeſt, obtuſe, and emar- 
ginated, having a corniculated or horned nec- 
tarium at the baſe ; the two fide-petals equal, 
obtuſe, and oppoſite, and the lower ones 
larger and reflexed upward. STAMINA, five 
{mall filaments, two of them placed at the 
upper petal, entering the nectarium by their 
annexed appendages; and obtuſe anther that 
PrsTILLUM, 
a roundiſh germen, flender ſtyle, and oblique 
obtuſe, trivalvous capſule of one cell, contain- 
ing many oval ſeeds. | 

There are more than forty ſpecies of Violets, 
moſtly very low, herbaceous plants; many of 
them natives of England, and other different 
parts of Europe, and of America; and but 
only a few of them have merit as 
plants for ornament or variety, conſiſting of 
{ome perennials and an 8 
ing the Common Violet, &c. Heart's Eaſe or 
Panſies. 

Perennial Kinds. © -.. | 

Conſiſt of che common odoriferous Violet 
and varieties, and ſeveral others of leſs note; 
all hardy perennials of humble grawth. 

I. VioLA edeorata. | 

Odorous, or Common Sweet: ſcented March 
Violct.] Hach a fibrous perennial root, ſending 
up a cluſter of heart-ſhaped leaves and ſmall, 
creeping, rooting ſhiodis; and amongſt the:n 
rife flender naked peduncles, three or four 
inches high, crowned with the flowers of 


1 CE IM different 


By Cuttings. —In ſpring or ſummer take off 
ſome e of the young ſhoots, plant hem 
in pots; a 

the bark-bed, and they will root the ſame year 


very low, herbaceous, fibrous-rooted perett- 


plants to -adorn the fronts of borders, others 


ſtigma. PERICARPIUM,. au oval, trigonous, 


rden 


; comprehend- 


Ns 


1 
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Aifferent colours in the varieties, appearing in] one ſtalk ;  foot-ſhaped leaves cut into bees 


March. 

Parietics are, ] Common blue- flowered 
Pale- purple- flowered White - flowered — 
Double blue-flowered—Double white-flow- 
ered. 


The 8 of all che varieties impart a 


fine ſ wert odour, and are uſed in medicine; 
though the ſingle flowered kinds are the moſt 
odorierous; but the double flowered varieties 
are largeſt and the moſt conſpicuous to fight. 

It grows naturally in woods, and. under 


hedges, &c. in En 
Europe, but has been a 


dens, as a flowery plant, 
uſe in cine. | 

2. VioLa Airta. ; 

Hairy-leaved Inodorous Violet.) Hach 2 
fibrous, niat root, crowned 5 4 _ 
2 „ hig leaves; and amon 

ae 2 th a few inches high, 
. by large blue flowers, like the 7 
mon on but without odour ; 6 wild 


woods and hedges in England, 
. VioLa palmata. 
almated irginia Violet.] Hath a peren- 
nial root, e with five-lobed, 
or hand- ſhaped, indented leaves, low pe- 
duncles, ſupporting white flowers i in May or 
June. 


4. VIOLA montana. 
Mamtain xpright Auſtrian Violet.) Hath a 


en root; erect ſtalks a foot high; 
rt-ſhaped, oblong leaves; and purple 


reſident of gar- 
for its flowers to 


nd and moſt parts of 


{ Violets, the firſt fort CViala odorata), is the 


rieties © 


Imated, I caſi 


2 


flowers at the axillas of the branches in 


April and May. 5 
5. VIOLA 98 Yallew Ali 
Calcarated, er -flowered alles ine 
; 2 olct.] Hath a . root, _— . 
ort ſtalks, four or five inches high, 
A with oblong- oval leaves, and — 


_— 


v10 


bop 


van un Word. 

85 flowered Siberian Folet. 1 as bay. 
ing one flower; and heart-ſhaped, 8 
leaves. 

10. Viol ceniſſa. 

n yo large blue Vi wel Sender bub. 
fruticole creeping ſtalks ; ofal, ſmooth en- 
tire leaves; and peduncles baving 2.45 blue 
flowers. 

11: VioLA canadenſis. _ . 

Canada American Violet.) Erect low 
ſtalks ; and heart-ſhaped, pointed leaves. 

Of the above eleven pecies of perennial 


| moſt remarkable, being highly eſteemed for 
its ſweet-ſcented flowers; 7 is proper to 
plant on the verge of ſhrubberies, wood-walks, 
and in _tufts or patches; and as to the other 
ſpecies; the firſt four of which are the moſt 
noted, and although their flowers are without 
n | ſcent, they, if arranged in concert with the ya- 
the 1 ſort, will effect an 
agreeable diverſity of the other ſpecies 
are alſo eligible to 1 for the 1 oc- 
ion. 

Though, when the common Violet is in- 
tended to be cultivated for its flowers to gather, 
it may be planted in beds or borders alone; 
in rows, a foot aſunder, and they will 000 
increaſe _ arge bunches. 

They a wer in t abundance ey 
year in their — 1 — the 2 
are ſmall, irregular, and conſiſt each of five 

ual petals, continuing in ſucceſſion three 
| or four weeks, and are ſucceeded by ripe 
ſeeds in ſummer and autumn. 


The propagation of all the ſorts is - 
jog the rooms, mod fomctimes 1 85 


by ſeed. 
parting the — all multiply 


n —— . Ne 3 rt roots ; Lerne common 
pur or ſ the cher creeping kinds propagate alſo abun- 

* — eK dantly by their 5 t ſhoots rooting in the 
hich ＋ moſt 2 wn of ſummer. earth; they may be parted or ſlipped in ſpring, 
Faricties.] Common yellow -ftreak- ſummer, or or autumn, as foon as have 
ed-flowered—Plain yellow Purple-| done flowering ; when in moiſt weather, or 
flowered. early in ſpring, wo lant may be flipped, or 
6. Viol A mirabilis. divided into ips, not too ſmall, and 


Marvelles-flowered German Violet.) Riſes 
with ſhort three-fided ftalks ; reniform-heart- 
ſhaped leaves ; and the cauline flowers with- 
to flowers. 

pedata, 


aut 
falls havin haiag 
$8. VioLa 


7 VIoLIA 
e lcaved 2 irginia Violet.) Wich- 


eue . ine Violet: 
a errated jeans; and the 


1 


planted either at — to remain, or the weak - 
eſt may be planted in nurſery- beds, to have a 
ſummer's growth; and in either method each 
flip will ſoon increaſe into a large tuft, and 
flower abundantly next year. 

. ſoon after it is 


By Seed, —Sow it eit 
in a bed or border 


, or early in the ſprin 
light earth, and raked in; and > high 
in 


* are come up an inch or two 
ow 


ri 


CR prick them out in a ſhady bo 


_ wallkknowh, little, tuſty, very flow 


— 


_ WHO ' 
grow till Gtober) and then phanted-out findll 
to retain}, 1997 © 30291 482 214) 11107 bud "2907 

Annual-bieywal Kind; alſo*:Perennial ocru- 

e 424290 0 ſonali Wee ie 

One d F ren gmt re pron 

Plant, 

commoiſty called FRatt's Rae. or Panſey; 

and is wer conſidereck as awannual,” be- 
cauſe, being raiſed from ſeed cjn ſpring, it 
flowers che lame year, and ſometimes decays 
in winter following, but not generally; and 
more commonly proves of u biennial or per- 
ennial nature, femaining in ſtalk and all 
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the year, in favourable ſeaſons;5t5157 , 
SY . VrolA tricolorr. th; 1105 i 
- Three-colourtd'Violtt; commonly called Heart's 
Eaſe, or Parſer] Hath a fibrous root. ſend- 
ing up flender;” triquetrous vr four- ſquare 
Raiks,” bra chi ſely; from fix to ten or 
twelve inches 


growth, garniſhed with ſmall, oblong-oval, 
cut leaves; and at the axillas of the branches 
numerous "variegated, tri- coloured flowers, 
ellow, purple, and white, appearing: in con- 
nt ſuceeſſion all foramer and autumn; grows 
naturally in cultivated places in the north of 
; Se. n baten 
2 Low growing, with ſmall flowers 
Larger upright, with large flowers Lar 
Dutch, with largeſt flowers Variegated, yel- 
low, purple and ' white-flowered—Y ellow- 
flowered, with purple ſpots Purple, with 
yellow or 'white {| White, with yellow 
and purple f] ire yellow Deep and 
pale yellow—Purple-flowered—Scentleſs flow- 
EIT flowered: | _ | wa 
| the varieties flower very profuſely, an 
ſome vari 22222 the ſame 
plant; ws the moſt prevailing colours are 
yellow, purple, blue; and white; ſome of 
which being of a fine velvety hue; particu- 
larly the purple, varying in different flowers, 
and all of which are ſucceeded by abun- 
dance of ſeed, which ſoon ſcatters. itſelf in 
the adjacent ground, and from which num 
ben of 
culture. i : q IT: SDEDDUE OF, £ | 
This elegant little plant-merits culture in 
every garden, for the beauty. and great va- 
riety of its tricoloured flowers: and it will 
| ſucceed any where in the open borders, or 
other co ents, di in patches to- 
wards the front: either by ſowing the ſeed at 
once to remain, or by in young plants 
23 raiſed in a ſeed ot alſo. by of- 
lets and ſlips: they will begin - lowering 
early in ſummer, and will continue ſhoot- 


7 
* S 4 


. 
» 


fas even during part of that ſeaſon, in mild / 
| "7 Wd: o 4 . Ba 


It is eaſily 


vrhen once a ſtw plan 


gh, aſſuming a buſhy, tufted | deep, 


VIS — 


[$4 ? - * 


| . r 1 
prop agated in; all the different 


2 15 ! 


varieties, abundantly by ſeed; alſo by off-ſeta, 
lips, and cuttings of old plants hen inereaſed 


The ſeed may be ſown either at once, where 
they are to remain, or for tranſplantation; and 
ts are railed,; and have 
flowered and ripened ſeeds, they will naturally 
ſowythemſelves, and produce a conſtant ſupply 
of plants. e * 1 MALLS £312 27/526 

However, the ſeaſon for ſowing them is in 


+ Jautuma and, fpring ; the autumn ſowings 
come up the ſame year, fland the winter, and 


flower early in the: {ſpring following; and the 
ſpring- ſown plants fucceed. them in flower- 
ing, and continue till winter. Sow them ci- 
ther in patches about the borders, half an inch 
to remain, or in a bed or border, broad - 
caſt, and raked in; and when the plants are 
advanced two or three inches high, prick 
them out, to remain to flower, one or two 


plants in . increaſe 


into a la ein nen 0. 
T "Of ſets, Slips, & c. Plants of any par- 
icular varieties, grown into large bunches, 
being generally furniſhed wick many bottom 


off· ſets, hey may be ſhipped or divided with 
full roots, either in autumn, Auguſt, or Sep- 
tember, or in the ſpring months, and plant- 
ed either in the borders to remain, the larger 
full · rooted lips, or the ſmaller ones in beds, 
to grow ſtronger, then finally tranſplanted; 
or in {ſpring or ſummer, flips or cuttings of 
the ſhoots planted in a ſhady border, watered 
at planting, repeating it moderately afterwards, 
in dry weather, they will ſtrike root, and form 
proper plants; ſo that. by theſe-methods an 
particular variety may be readily increaſ: 
and the plants thereby continued permanent in 
their reſpective kinds in a perennial growth. 

This genus furniſhes but one ſpecies, an 
under-ſhrub evergreen of a ſingular nature, 
being of the paraſitic tribe, not growing in 
the earth, but upon other plants, generally on 


the branches of ſoft-waod trees, commonly 
| ſuſpended from the under {ide of ſaid branches, 


with its root upward and the head hanging 
down, in a farking-branch „ huſhy growth; 
arniſhed with narrow Bog 4, iff 
eaves, and ſmall calycinal, apetalous yellow 
flowers, ſucceeded by white glutinous berries, 
enn 

Jlaſs and order, . Digcia Tetrandria. - ... 
 Charadters.] Male and female flowers on 
ſeparate plants. es of the male flower 
7 4 . is 
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VIS 


is compoſed of four oval — u Co- and alſo rudꝭ 


ROLLA, none. STAMINA, filaments _= 
but four oblong: pointed anthere, each 
ing to a foho ie: be! eddie. The Ara 
flowers conhſt of a eden compoſed of 
four {mall leaves, which are oval ente. de- 


ciduovs; and fitting on the ;. corolla, 
none. P1STILLUM,' an g · three-cor- 
nered germen, ſituated under the 
with no ſtyle, having an obtuſe ſtigma. 
PeRICARPIUM, a round | with | 
one cell, containing a ſingle obcordated, ob- 
uſe, carnoſe, and compreſſed feed: © 
We know but of one ſpecies, - 14548 


Viscun album. | 
Ii kite-berried, or Common Mi Ne 


«4 s 
Hath 


woody branches of à yellowiſh colour, uſual- 


ly growing in pairs, in a ſurt ot a forked man- 
ner, dividmg from near the baſe of the main 
ſtem, and annually fubdividing in à dichoto- 
tous form ; at the j 
the leaves, ſpear-ſhaped,' obtuſe bf à threk 
conſiſtence and yellowiſh-<green, continuing 
all the winter ; and the flowers; produced in 
ſhort ſpikes from the wings of che branches, 
are ſmall, and of a ye TER 


very remarkable plant i: is an . 


ant of our woods and orchards, tj 


yt ne gs 


ſoft glutinous pulp, 
in germinate and plant their radical fibres in. 
the bark, running between that and the wood, 


ints of the diviſions grow | - 


| than 1 
| ſtyle; akoes.acd 


„ur 


ſome berries, on ſeveral; diffe 
trees and branches, as they do not always el 


ſectually ſucceecd. da 1 \ 

It is probable the failure of Ren” ſome. 

_ — ty in endeayouring to propa- 
art, is owing to the nature 

of he — en of the di æcious claſs, 


2 2 
nts, not 


the berries gathered from fema 
ftuated--near-@ male, when in bloom, ma 

be deptived of the farine fecundans, nec 

— e and ſertiliſe the berrics 
which proving thereby abortive, will. not 
grow ; . 4 it woakl be more eſfectual 
if they could be obtained with ce le of 


2 ³ ol, geus- 
lia ry excoltent, medical, D is ee 


— — 
trifoliate, and quinquetoliate leaves, and rin- 
gent ornamental flowers <aat2ing in ſpikes ad 
e and e Diese <o ofpermia.. 
a i i 
Charadters:)” CALxYx, a ſhore cyl lindrical - 
> range . perianthivm,. indented in ve 


ROLLA,; a tingent peial, with a 
1 — tobe ; the lind is bilabiated. 


both lips hre -diltided-imto three ſegments, the 
2 7 nets, oo of 1 INA, four 
ca aments, two are longet 
* verſatile anthefæ. 
— 
a8. R- 
berry of rag 


| Pi1sSTILIA 


CARPIUM; 2 gldbular berry 
each cot a ſungle oval ſecd,.. 
This tree was much celebrated among the - 


ancients, on A fuppoſition chat the influence 
of it Was conducive to chaſtity (whenee the 


and thence ſhoot out into a ſhort robuſt ſtem 


vnd round buſhy head, in a pendulous-growth. ; 
. — may incline to _ this - 
r plant, ma K in his plan- 
tations, garden or orchard, &c . by procuring | 
ſome" of thy Fen- ipened- berries in — 
and ſtick or rub them on ſome ſmooth 
of the under ſide of the branches of any oft. 
wooded ſtandard trees, as aſh, hazel, apple, 
crab, &c. 25 before imima ted, their 2 
matter will afhx them cloſe, n 
ow in the wanner above related; 
for the greater-chancs of fueceſs; may — 


— ; burche-moderns know of no loch ge. 
— wit ; 
; oe $914 + ag 

—. 3 LE 455 1 
2 — 3 YT — 
e 
of a brownifh-grey colour, and are 
with digitated ares compoſed —— 
n narrow and of: a dark 

n in obtuſe pünts; the 


ouſly 'cut the. outet ** that 3 which. ns pretty. long, - 


— 


aud 


3 
2 VAN 
und of a Neith- purple eoleur 


2 


ing dude; and eluſters of del {ith 4 


Atﬀuriin, dot are nor Tuccerded'by gb] flowers, a on the ſame year's thoats ; 
"coontry.-? ee Hans ee I ſucceeded b large buniches or cluſters of ber- 
 Paricties We eb ins 4 10 we ried fruit; "ipemng, in the firſt Tpecies, and 


folioles long and marrow —Broad-leaved, hav- 


broader and ſhorter foliotes—Bluesflow- 


1 


ered=—White-flowered. 


hefe ate — bras for | 


Selmer ſhiubbery | 1% will 


ſucreed in 
aud may be anted in the 
Auturun and ſPrmg. 

They are eaſil eee dither by 
or cu "any Mt he autumn, or winter; 
will take root the following ſummer, and may 
then be 2 


treviplamed 


a == rr 
Ty yfoliate' th 
1 theubby ſtem and branches ſix or ſeven feet 
High; leaves compoſed moſtiy of three oval 
Entire lobes, ſometimes bye; and' emed 
panicles of white flowers.” % Denn 

oy 'Virex Vegi 


compartments 
common foil and frtuation; 
wick n, of | 
4 


36 ie 


Gen Hſe Kinds. mer 


24 28 5 


with a ſhrabby ſtem and branches ſtx or 
eight feet hi compoſed of five fpear- 
Maped faw talictes; and cluſtered panicles 
of Hue flowers. 


Boch theſe thiller Wecker protection 
of N houſe in winter; vat he muſt 
be planted in pots of light mellow earth, and 
ſtationed with the green houſe exotics, in 
which they will a conſpicuous variety, 
and produce flowers in faminer.; and are 


ropagated by layers in the ſpring; -alfo 
pre Tor A in a hot- bed, or el; 
vered clafe Nath a hand-glafs, which will pro- 
their rooting ira ſhart time, for tranfplant-, 
into ſeparate pots iu e wan. ” 
A Vine. 
us of well W dence __ 
65 .of which there are ſeveral f 
of Which is univerſally noted ——— 
xs à fruit-tree, for its mamy fine varieties of 
tliat moſt excellent fruit the grape; the other 
Kinds'are more noticed for Bogufarity and va-| 
riety, than the fruit they produce; ſome hardy 
for the full ground, others for the hot-houſe ; 
al} of the Woody climbing Rind with long | 
Aexnofe ſteme branches, and ſhoots, Tifirrg by 
Tppport to à conſiderable height and extent; 


ng many long trailing climbing, joint. 

— we Auer, Are ny | in 

in one ſummer ; garniſhed at ea Joint 

with e, moſtly fimple, Jobatedleaves, fingly, 
ee or bre lodes, attended by climb 


nayen 


up jn: an 1 3 d 


uf Sr 8h, 2. . q Riſes with 


e ringer che- Tree] Nie 


varieties, with a moſt rich and delicious flavour 
in oly or Auguſt, September and October.” 
laſs and order, Pentandria Monmpynia. 
"Chara#ters.]J CALxx, a very fmall peri- 
-anthium, indented in ſive parts, Cororla, 
ve ſmall petals, which are deciduous. STA- 
MINA, five ſubulate, erect, patent falling 
filaments, with ſimple antheræ. PrsTiILLUM, 
an -oval without a ſtyle, crowned 
with a blunt 3 ſigma. PxrICAR- 
PIUM, a large roundiſh berry of one cell, 
containing five hard roundifl ſeeds, narrow- 
2 the baſe. 
© Species. 
1. Vrris Vinifera. 
Commun Vine or Grape Vine.) "This hath 
lobate, ſmuateqd, naked . with herbaccons 
flowers, growing in a racemus which. becomes 
a bunch of red, white, black, and other co- 
Taree Werren in the many different varieties, 
VPiarielie No wat cies are, ' 
1 at, July Gr a berry, ſmall 
"Right 


; 47 blac growing on the 
dae eſteemed prineipa 5 its earlineſs, 
y, but ſoon in 


though rarely ripening | in 
Abgatt. 

(629 Black ben aud, hath roundiſh ber- 
ries, wing compa together in ſmall. 
— ot 8 ripen 1 ty the flavour 
being rich, and fkin thin, invites the birds, 
flies, Sec. to . on — 20 which (in time) 


mould be | 

5% Wine 3 n/a this is an exceed- 

ne flav ra when perfectly 

TOW, but the darts be liable to out- 
grow each other, makes the whole bunch in- 
complete; this ripens about the end of Auguſt. 

() Meſtadine, this is one of the tineſt 
white grapes which ripen againſt common 
walls in this climate; the bunches are * 


the berries are round, and of a very rich 
vour; this will ripen in September. 

59) "Black © Clufter ' Grape; | hath hoary 

leaves ; the bunches are ſhort and very com- 
pact; -the berries are ſmall, and ripews ihe ond 
of Septembems 

46.) Royal! White Meuſcadine Grape, larger 
full bonches, of ſine large, round, white ber- 
ries ; ripening in par. has ww againſt a 
ſovth wall in September 12 
"(13 White" Olifter Grape, Hort cloſe 
bunches ; Tipe in September. 


(8.) Black Front:niae, hath Wörth „ 
which grow pretty cloſe to- 


7P2 gether; 


7 


| 


| 


< 
| 
ne 


* 0 


- 
7 


VIT 


VaT 


> when tipe, are round and ofa bang] F=a ax ferro Sona ors, — 


. wow colour, covered with a meally bloom; 


the flavour of this grape is rich, of 'a 
muſcat taſte, and . b as, will 
ripen on a ſouth wall naturally in Oftobers 
(9.) Red or grizly  Frominiac, hath mid- 
ag-lized bunches ; che berries are round, of 
a red colour, and friped ; this 12 pe, when 
thoroughly ripe, is of a moſt rich and excel- 
lent flavour: it rarely ripens well in this cli- 
mate wirhout the aſſiſtance of heat. EO | 

(10.) White Frontimac, this is a ki h fla- | ri 
voured grape, and hath a peculiar ric iter 
when perfectly ripe; the bunches are large, 
and the berries, which 3 — 
cloſely joined to each other, reby are 
apt * each other before they are ripe, | ai 
which in ſome meaſure is owing to the _ 
neſs of their ſkius; it is therefore neceſſary 
thin them out when they are about the has of 
peas, whereby the ſun and air will have freer 
admittance, and thoſe which are left will be lar- 
ger, more handſome, and higher flavoured; this 
will not ſucceed without artificial hens. 
(11.) Muſcat of Alexandria, hath long 
bunches, with oval large berries ; chere are 
two ſorts, one with white, and the other with 
red berries ; they are a fine grape, but require 
a hot-houſe to perfect the fruit. 

(12.) Hamburgh Red end Black, hath very 
large bunches; the berries are large and in. 
clining to an oval form ; .this. grape will ripen 
tolerably out of the ſtove, it the autumn proves 
kind. but not before the end of October. 

3065. Ran * hath very large bunch- 
es; the bernes hang very 7 are of 

el rn form, but will not. ripen here without 


being forced artificial heat. 
” , the bunch- 


(14) Aleppo, or Syrian. Gr 
es of this grape are the la yer known, 


ſome weighing at leaſt - a dozen 
berries are large and white, grow looldy ; ; 
they are of a good flavour, and their ſkins 
being tough can be kept a conſiderable time 
after they 
ſtantly kept in the ſtove. 7 
(15) Totay Grape, black and white ſorts ; 
and fine bunches and bernes: 3 
— A glaſſes, &c. to ripen in perſection. 
The above enumerated varietigs, which are 
12 ſorts, are 
ſufficient to continue | the common 
walls a ſucceſſion of ri bees from July, or 
_ Auguſt, till the end of or aſiſtance 
alſo by forcing, ripe grapes are * . from 


dli 


ries thre 


are ripe ; this kind ſhould be con- | and 


May to November, the part of 22 
the higheſt flavoured grapes hitherto k non. 
To theſe may be added the 


follow 
 Blatk Burgundy Grape—White Fs] 


Jof the . — 


St. Peter ee _ 


35! Ro 157 1 
Vines, although —— natives of 77 
warm climates, grow freely in this country, 
in almoſt an · ſitdation and common cultivated 
ſoil of our gardens ; but «oo * obleryed, 


they will not produce, or 3 & ripen their 
| fruity in any tolerable degree of, periect matu- 
rity and good flavour, — 1 — have the 


aſſiſtance of warm ſouth walls, and their 
branches regularly . trained. thereto, in order 
chercby to obtain all poſbble benefit of the 


| ſun's influence; and even. f 8 imes with that 
aid, they in unfavourable eaſons ripen their 
fruit in but indifferent perfection, and 


| not till late in autumn; and ſome particular 
large ſorts of grapes will not ripen at all in 
this country. without the protection of glaſs» 
houſes, . aided by artificial heat: however, 
there are «ſufficiency of excellent ſorts,, which 
being planted againſt our common walls, of 
a ſouth aſpect, and well managed, produce 
—— n prove 22 
warm; they ripening, in che different 
r tg > þ 3 0-4 
All the varieties of che Vine aſſume the 
ſame mode of growth and order of bearing; 
they in their growth all advance with long 
flender flexible ſtems, branches and . ſhoots, 
ſometimes ſhooting five 15 ix to eight, ten or 
twelye feet length in one ſummer; each ſhoot 
having many joints, and n 
ing nature, by means of their tendrils or 
claſpers, ariſing at the j age aa which clſping 


round. any adjacent 1 
the. ſhoots in their. adyancing growth.in ſum- 
eg thewgh — — any, effectual 


regular manner ; and therefore. require a con- 


-| theachy, in ſome. Ge e pod £ 


ſtant e r by a general neceſſary 
pruning, and 82 year in ſummer 
winter, branches and 1 


| regularly, 8 .to the wall: a ſv 
mer prom to Nn the N of = 
cat, by, duplacing the improper, and irregu- 
r. placed, and ſuperfluous or over · abu 
and to retain and train in all the fruit beari 
ſhoots, and others of rowth and 
von on the Vines. 58 For 9 bearers the 
wing year; and a 9 to give 
a * both among Page 
ing wy the 24 wood of Fea ſum- 
mer, hy — out ſome part 
or any E hed 2 
wood not furniſhed w | 
bearing, as Vines I 2 625 en on 4 
yearling 


| 1 * 
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yearling ſhoots; and of which in this the winter 
- Fegulation, pruning, out the moſt irregular and 
ſuperabundant, and reſerving abundance; of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt regular placed in all; 
parts for next ſummer's bearers, and each 
ſhortened leſs or more as hereafter explained ; 
and then the whole, both old and young 
branches, to be nailed to the wall in regular 
order, ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches 
aſunder, according to ſituation and ſtrength of 
the ſhoots. : HATS AR THEES- $1 4£5 341 
Ass to the order of bearing, and pruning, 
all the ſorts of Vines are exactly ſimilar; always 
producing the grapes on the y ſhoots of ti 
ſame year, ariſing immediately from the 
or buds of thoſe produced the year before; ſel- 
dom immediate bearers from the older wood, 
but ſhoots produced , therefrom, one year, 
they in the ſpring and ſummer following, 
when one year old, produce fruitful thoots, 
- yielding fruit the ſame ſummer; ſo that, in 
ines, the ſame individual ſhoots do not pro- 
duce immediate fruit from the ſame eyes the 
ſecond year, but producing a ſucceſſion of 
young — from each eye or bud, and 
upon theſe ſucceſſive ſhoots, the ſruit is pro- 
duced the ſame ſeaſon: and as thus the ſucceſ- 
Hon of bearers is invariably continued from 
year to year, a ar ſucceſſional ſupply of 


. 
3 
# 


the beſt ſhoots muſt be retained every year 
accordingly ; for as Vines always require a gro 


regular pruning and training eve in 
— and ne V4} es” et ets . par- 
ticular attention is requiſite in theſe neceſſar 

annual operations to ſelect and reſerve a ſuf: 
faciency of each year's ſhoots, in all parts 
of the trees, both for immediate and future 
| bearers, in the order above explained; and 
at the ſame time, the. uſeleſs and ſuperabun- 
dant diſplaced: as likewiſe, in the -winter- 
| pruning particularly, a part of the former 
bearers and old naked wood muſt be pruned 
out to make room for the ſucceſhonal ſuppl 

of annual young fruit-bearing ſhoots, = 
vancing regularly from the bottom, one above 
another upwards to the top or extremity of the 
Vine every way: all of which retained ſhoots, 
in winter pruning, muſt be ſhortened or 
pruned to two, three or four, to five, fix or 
eight 123 long, according to their ſtrength, 
and different ſituations on the Vine; and 
then the whole, both young and old wood, to 
be trained and nailed. regularly to the wall, 
either more or leſs horizontally or upright, as 
the allotted ſpace of walling, &c. admits. | 

The different ſorts of Vines are all eafily 
propagated or raiſed always by layers and 
. cuttings ; the laying being performed on the 
one and two year old thoots and . 


44 uh 
I , 


. | 
ſpring, five. or fix inches 
and the tops 
pruned to two, three, or four joints, they 
will be well rooted in one ſummer, to trant- 
plant in autumn or. ſpring after, either at 
once where they are to remain, or ſome in a 


* 
87 


layed in autumm or fave 
deep in the earth (ſee Layers), 


pay 4b a year or two to grow ſtronger; 
then finally — A'S þ and 5 „ of the 
oung ſhoots of one year's growth, cut in 
— 2 of two or three joints, planted in the 
ſpring, inſerted or laid ſlanting into the ground 
to the uppermoſt joint, will emu roots below 
and ſhoots above the ſame year, 3 
rooted. young plants by autumn foBowing ;- 
— xm. ay Senna. 0 — raiſed by either of 
thefe methods. will commence bearers. in two 
or three years, eſpecially the layer plants; 
and i {ed plants wall 


alſo thriving. cutting-raiſe 
moſtly begin bearing the third ſeaſon. 
- Vines tor final planting againſt walls, may 
either be ready-raiſed young plants of two or 
three years growth or more, that have been 
previouſly propagated and raiſed from 9 
of one or two year's young branches, before 
intimated, which generally root effeQually in 
one ſummer for planting off in autumn or 
ſpring following; or of plants raiſed from 
cuttings of the one. year's. ſhoots, which alſo 
generally root in one ſeaſon ; and either of 
which, when of one, two or three From 
wth. in the nurſery, may be tranſplanted 
Anally. where they are intended, againſt the 
proper. walls to remain, or may occaſionally 
plant immediate cuttings from the Vine at once 
in the allotted places, there to ſtrike and always 
continue, and in which, as they will not have 
any future removal, to occaſion any check 
in their adyancing growth, they will eſtabliſh 
their roots firmly, and make very proſperous 
plants: and thus by the above methods may 
raiſe a plantation of Vines, leſs. or more, as 
may be required; and. managed as hereafter 
adviſed in their different ſtages of growth. 
But as many perſons may be anxious to 
nave their intended walls furniſhed at once, 
as it were, with Vines of ſome advanced 
growth, to form bearers. as ſoon as poſſible, 
ready-raiſed young plants, of the different 
varieties, may be obtained at moſt of the 
public nurſeries of a proper plantable ſize, of 
one, two or three years growth or more, or 
of eligible- advanced growth, for immediate 
bearing: either in good rooted plants in the 
full ground, or in pots, which latter being re- 
moved in ſaid pots to the places where intended 
to plaut them, may be tranſplanted from the 
pots, with the of earth about the roots 
entire, ſo as to feel but lutle check by remo- 


—_ 


therein 


val; or occaſionally the pots with the plants 


„ 


= 7 " + 


then careful 


ble, and the whole retained, except pruning 


kings at once from 


* $5.8 n . - * 
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rr 
herein, placed in the 


turb the ba of earth, and the pieces re- 
moved with the fame care; and, in either 


or any time in November, or in the ſpring, | 
in. Febuary, March, or beginning of April. 

© They may be planted in any light good 
a 


rich earth garden, in common with other 


OS as much of a 
ſoutherly As 
col plans, i ines in ready raiſed full 
f deſigned for a continued 
may be planted five or fix, to 
_— or or Wo diſtance; in which, if but 
bw walk, they ſhould be allowed the great- 
er diſtance ; 22. in default of height, ſor any 
con derabie upright training, it may admit 
of arranging the branches more horizontally ; 
but in high walls they can de jrained in a 
more upright dirction; or ſometimes in wide 
vacant ſpaces between wall erces, may plan 
a Vine in each ſuch ſpace, to be trained up- 
f Vines may be 
ends of build 


the branch- 


ground for planing, 
Mee vets wil is full roots as - 


3 ye babe tem or mangled parts, occaſi - 
up, or to ſhorten any 


plants in pott 
Cow: 85 planted with 
4c 63 of earth a roots entire, 'as 
before f ed; — the whole, as ſoon 
"as a moderate wa to ſettle the 
earth clofe about the roots; then prune 
the ſhoots to three, ſour, or — joints, in 
length, according to their ſtrength, and nail 
them to the wall in _ order. 
But in planting 


the trees, in the places 
where they are always to ſtand, theſe, as not 


having immediate roots, ſhould be planted 


only a foot aſunder, or much cloſer than the di- 
2 above mentioned, for the ready. 

*foll-rooted plants, that there may be the great- 
er chance, out of the whole, when 


; | ſuch e have thick, tur 


1 


iu | liers, and in vi 


wall-trees, in —— under ſouth Walls, as 


to ſun, where 


by unrooted cut- 


VIT 


t ig he Vine by layers ad coings lain 


and future management,” are more 
lated below, in their propagation, &c. —_ i 
fer thereto for further i immations in theſe ber. 


Vines are alſo ly planted i in eſpa- 
ard rows, in warm 
ſunnyſiwations; in eſpaliers they may either be 
planted, a few of the forward ripening fort, 
in aſſemblage with ſome other cboice- eſpalier 
trees, or. arranged ſeparately : they ſometimes 
in fine warm ns will ripen grapes in to- 
lerable perfeion-; and in the vineyard order, 
to produce large —— of grapes for mak- 
ing wine, &c. gi: Fob planted in ſome 

| * expoſure light dry ſoil, or on ſome 
gently-floping ſituation in * full ſun, in 
rows ten feet aſunder, and a range of ſtabes 
placed to each row on which to train the 
branches and ſhoots ; i 


dry autumn, wil — ee A oy 
rapes in maturity. 
N M their 2 and Planting. | 
The geveral propagation of grape ines is 
either by layers or cunin as before obſerv- 
ed: the method of i e by layers is prac. 
tiſed as follows: in autumn or winter make 


” 


= let theſe ſhoots be bent 

earth fix or eight inches deep 
9 — * 1 ſhoot iſſued 

u to 

being diſturbed, and — x 
to two or — next autumn 
lowing the layers will be ſ 
with roots for tranſplantation, when 
may be cut from the parent plant, a 
| where intended to remain: but to rofore - 
layer's ſucceſs by ſuch removal, the layi 
occafronally pertormed either by bendi 
layer — into a la and ear 
or trained through the hole at the bottom of 
the pot or pots, one layer in each; in theſe. 
they 0 root. and in t 
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But to increaſe this | 
the one year's ſhoors ken off: any ti 
the fall of the er A 
of which thoſe of a ſtrong vi 
with the buds not far diſtant — 
ſhould be preſerred, 


VrrT 


are not well ripened, or have their bud 


pointed, In taking off ſuch cuttings, it is 


proper where conveniently practicable, to cut 


them an inch or two in the former year's 


wood, below the place where the laſt year's 
ſhoot is produced from; for at this joint the 
roots will more readily ſpring out and form 
the plant. Shortening the cuttings, in lengths 
of three, four, or. five eyes, according to thei 

diſtance from each other: obferving, the cut- 
tings may be taken from the parent plant any 
time between- November and February, and 
planted, or' be laid with their lower 
part in the ground, and covered in hard wea- 


ther with- htter, where they may remain till] 


the ſpring ſeaſon of planting arrives, which is 
March or the beginning of April; they ſhould 
then be taken up, cleanſed and planted where 
they are intended to remain, and perfect 
theinſelves, as they are not to be removed 
again, whether for walls or vineyarxd. 
The proper fituation' for Vines is a ſouth 
aſpect, as full to the ſun as poſſible; for in 
_ this country they require every | beneficial 
aſſiſtance thereof to forward the growth of 
the fruit and ripen it in ſome tolerable degree 
of perfection and flavour; which cannot be 
effected in any other than a good ſoutherly 
expoſure, againſt a ſouth wall, or occafion- 
ally in the vmeyard, of a ſimilar aſpect, train- 
ed to a treillage, &c. therefore, in our inten- 
tion to Rant Wines ſhould always allot them 
fome beſt ſoutherly walls, &. or ſuch as in- 
celine the moſt fully to that expoſure ; obſerv- 
ing alſo the. ſame when deſigned- to plant 
any in the vineyard manner, in the 


ound, in detached rows, trained to ſtakes, 
Ke. for which the ſouth fide” of ſome gently 
* er would be eligible. 


reſpect to foil tor the Vinos, this 


ſhould be attended to witch ſome confi- 
deration: if the ground is of a wet nature, 
or a ſtrong ſtiff clay, it is the moſt im- 
; for theſe plants, as the cuttings or 

yers will grow very loxuriant, but will pro- 
duce very ill-flavouted grapes, owing to the 
redundancy of moiſture with which the- plants 
are ſaturated z.a rich light ſoil is therefore: to 


open | aſpects are improper 


/ 


i. * 5 A 1 6 they can./ 
have extent to — and the bunches will be 


* 7 4 
7 # 
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oh e large and -handſome.  _ 
The ground being ready for. the reception: 
of the Vines, either in ready raiſed full rooted: 
young plants from a nurſery, &c. plant them 
againſt the ſouth wall, five or ſix to eight or 
ten feet diſtance : or if cuttings, let them be 
planted againſt the wall, at about ſix inches 
aſunder, and at ſuch a depth as but one eye of 
the cutting. may appear above ground, ob- 
whrhes to preſs the ground tight about them, 
and if the ſeaſon proves „ lot them 0Tca-, 
ſionally have a little water.. 3 > 
But to ſtrike cutti of Vines as expediti- 
ouſly as pofhble, well rooted, and in ſome ad- 
vanced top growth for final planting againſt, 
walls, as above, recourſe may be had to the 
athſtance of a ſtove; therefore where there” 
is the conveni of a ſtove, in February the 
cuttings may be planted each in a mĩddling pot, 
and plunged in the bark-bed ; here they will. 
— ar root, and in the _—_ of the 
ummer make a-ve t progr ſo much 
as to gain a year — planted in the com- 
mon ground, obſerving, as the pots are filled 
with roots, to ſhiſt the plants with balls into 
others of a ſite larger, and this ſhould not 
be omitted when occaſionally” neceſſary ; the 
plants thus forwarded ſhould in autumn be 
inured to the open air, and turned out of the 
pots with their balls into the places where they 
are intended to remain. . j- $24 $53 
Wick reſpect to the aſpect theſe plants re- 
quire, let it be always remembered, that all 
grape Vi 


ing the ſouth: and ſouth-weſt, 
ſituations ſca 
this cloudy chan 
'.- General Management ng | 
When the cutti cc. begin to ſhook, 
them — are" leave only = 
beſt ſhoots uf the year, if ſo many ariſe, hoe 
:which appear the ſtrongeſt ſhould be chaſen; 
about à month after the ſhoots will have made 
ſome progreſs, ſo as to ſhow which is Likely to. 
be the ſtrongeſt; this ſhoot ſhould be preſerved; 
carefully nailing it againſt the wall, to prevent- 


— — 


be preferred ;.forgnotwithſtanding,thenotion of 
many-gardenerss in putting a ſtratum of ſtones, 
brick,.rubbiſh, &c. to impoveriili the ſoil, with 
a view to render the Vines more prohificy or par- 
ticularly, by having thereby a dry warm bottom, 
to forward the growth, ripening, aud improve 
the flavour of the grapes, it, although in ſome 
degree may have the deſired effect, is ſome- 
times apt. to ſtunt the 


— 


its being broke by the wind, obſervi Tub - 
off Ge key 3 —— courſe-of the 9 
the ſhoot advances; continue to keep it uniled 
up, and let all lateral thoots be ſtripped off as 
they are produced; this, with keeping tlie 
ground clear» from weeds, and occafio 
watering: in dry weather, is all that the 
plants require in cheir ſummer's management: 


growth of che plants, ] and in autumn - when the leaves turn ; 
. and cauſe the frun to be ſmall and trifling, | and RN 
whereas, if they have a rich dyy ſoil, tho ſhoote 


in to drop, the ſhoot which has been 
be topped-dowa-ta-two een 5 


VIT 


"oa theſe will produce ſhoots the ſucceeding | 


ſummer. | 
, the borders ma 


The ſpring following 
be enriched and dug up, fo as not to dif- 
turb the roots of the Vines: in April and 
May the ſhoots now produced from the eyes 
which were leſt will be of a conſiderable 
length, each ſhould be tacked to the wall to 
prevent their being broke by the winds, rub- 
bing off all lateral ſhoots as they are produc- 
__ ed, and this work ſhould be repeated occa- 

fronally, till the ſhoots have done growing, 
obſerving to keep the ground entirely free from 
weeds during the ſummer. The November fol- 
lowing, theoperation of pruning ſhould be per- 
— by ſhortening 


the weakeſt of the ſhoots 
to two or three eyes, and letting the ſtrongeſt 
be left to four, ſix or eight according to 
its ; for if the principal ſhoot is very 
ter length ſhould it be cut to, 
and probability there is of its pro- 
ducing fruit the ſucceeding ſummer. 

The fame care will be required the third year, 
| &c. for in April or May, according to the for- 
wardneſs of the ſeaſon, the ſhoots of the Vines 
will have made ſome which ſhould 


ng | ing within the wall where the Vines are 


ment differs but little from thoſe. of the com- 
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baſe the flavour of the berries. When the 
pes are approaching to ripeueſs, they ſhould 
guarded from the ravages. of birds, waſps, 
and other inſects: they may be protected 
from birds, by placing a net over the Vine; 
but this prevents not the waſps, &c. from 
preying on the fruit; therefore; to hinder 
theſe inſects ſrom making their depredations, 
provide ſome fine crape, which being cut to 
a proper ſize, bags may be made ſo as to fit 
the principal bunches: black crape is beſt, 
as it is of à colour which abſorbs the rays 
of light, and affiſts, by its warmth, the ripen- 
ing of the bunches. But as our climate will 
not ſufficiently ripen the finer ſorts of grapes, 
I ſhall _ ely mention N ob- 
tainin in perfection, and for fuller par- 
— refer to the articles, FoxcixnG Hovses, 
STOVES, _ g G 7 2 ES 
or. df Nes. | 
Various — hone been contrived to 
effect the ripening of thoſe kind of grapes, 
which cannot be effected in the open ground, 
as likewiſe for the earlier ſorts to be fit for 
the table in May, June, -or July. The con- 
ſtruction of inds of buildings are dif- 
ferent, though all anſwering the ſame pur- 
poſe : ſome are conſtructed with flues rang- 


” 
* 


trained up; but as the Vines would receive 
more heat at times by being cloſer to the wall 
than is proper, a lattice work is groeraly 
detached - therefrom, to which the branches 
are trained, and the whole is covered with a 
range of ſloping glaſs ; but the more common 
regs. 2 is to train them under the floping 
glaſſes of the pine-apple ſtove, the Vines are 
generally planted cloſe on the outſide, and 
trained in through holes contrived for the 
22 there R 

grapes ripening in perfection, obſerving 
occafionally to train freſh, ſhoots 3 
out in autumn or winter, that there may be 
no want in the choice of wood ; their manage 


mon walls, therefore needs no repetition. 
The other ſpecies of Vines are thoſe whi 

more exc ite curioſity than are ot real uſe. 
2. ViTis Labriſc(s. 
Ju leaued American Vine, ] Hath a climb - 
ing ſtalk, furniſhed with large, trilobate, heart- 
| ſhaped leaves, downy on their underſide 
| and indented. on their edges; the flowers arc 
produced in bunches, are ſucceeded by 
round rough flavoured black fruit. 
ViT1s vulpina. 
irginia Grape. 
are large and ſmooth on both ſi 


| The leaves 
of a heart- 


* S 


nn. the flowers 


grow 
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vour, 
4 Virt1s /acinio/a, 
Laciniated, or Cut, 
Vine.) 
divided; the ſtem is thick, bearing ſtrong 
ſhoots; but the fruit is of no account. 
F. ViT1s arborea. _ + 5 865 
Tree, Pinnated-leaved Carolina Vine.] The 
Rem more ere, but the ſhoots rather weak; 1s 
admired for the beauty of its leaves, which are 
ſupradecompound, of a fine green colour, and 
"compoſed of a multitude of delicate folioles ; 
the flowers come out in bunches from the 
wings of the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by ber- 
"Ties of the ſize and form of pepper. 
All theſe ſpecies are propagated by cuttings, 
layers, or ſuckers. - 
Tender Kinds for the Hot-houſe. 
6. Vrit1s indica. | 
Indian Villoſe-leaved Vine.] 
indented leaves, villous-hairy underneath; 
and racemous tendrils. 8 ; 
7. ViTis trifoliata. | BEIT LY 
. Three-leaved Indian Vine. ] Trifoliate leaves, 
with roundiſh folioles. A 
Theſe two Indian Vines are preſerved in 
ſome curious ſtove collections for variety; 
and are propagated by ſeed, and by layers 
| . cuttings vegetated in a hot- bed, or the 
k- bed in the ſtove; and managed as other 
woody exotics of that department. | 
_ VOLKAMERIA. 
Volkameria. 
A genus, furniſhing, 


Parſley-leaved Canada 


for the ſtove, two 


exotic trees from the Indies, of moderate | 


growth, garniſhed with oblong-oval and 
oval leaves; and monopetalous, ringent, ir- 
regular flowers, ſucceeded by roundiſh ber- 
nes. 

Claſs and order, Didynamia Angioſpermia. 

Charatters.] CALYx, monophyllous, tur- 
binate, with the border five-parted. Co- 
ROLLA, monopetalous, ringent, with a cy- 
lindric tube double the length of the calyx, 
divided in the border into five ſub-equal ſeg- 
ments. STAMINA, two very long and two 
morter filaments, and . ſimple antheræ. Pis- 
TILLUM, a four-corne rmen, flender 
ſtyle, with a bifid ſtigma. PERIcAR iu, 
à roundiſh four-furrowed, bilocular bacca, 


- 


with a fingle nut in each loculus. Se 


bunches, and are ſucceeded by black I The ſpecies are, 


wow in f 
berries of a very diſagreeable ſtinking fla- 


 fafteen- 
The leaves of this ſort are finely} 


Heart-ſhaped, | 
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I. VoLKAMERIA aculeata. 

Prickly Jamaica Volkameria.] 
a 2 ſtem and diffuſed ſlender branches, 

ect high or more, garniſhed with ob- 
long-oval-lanceolate ſhining leaves; ſpines at 
the rudiments of the petioles; and umbels 
of flowers at the ſides of the branches. 

2. VOLKAMERIA nermis. 

Unarmed or Smooth Indian Volkameria.] 
Riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, and upright white 
branches, without ſpines, ſeveral feet. high; 
3 with oval leaves, in whorls ; and 

owers on long peduncles, ſtanding'ere&. . 

Both theſe ſpecies require the protection ot 
a ſtove, eſpecially in winter ; in which a plant 
or two of each will form an agreeable variety, 

They are propagated by cuttings in May 
or June, planted in pots plunged in a moderate 
hot-bed, in which they will ſoon emit roots 
below and ſhoot at top; and ſhould then, 
when a little advanced in growth, be tranſ\- 


planted into ſeparate pots; and plunged aoai 
in a hot-bed or bark-bed to if den 55 


rooting, and forward them in growth before 

the approach of winter, when they ſhould he 

placed on the ſtove; and” have the general 

culture of ſimilar woody plants of the ſtove 

collection. {dT i N e 
VOLUBILIS c alis. 


A twining or winding - climbing ſtem. 
Volubilate ſtems are ſuch as aſcend ſpirally 
round the ſtem or branches of other plants, 
or round one another, or round ſtakes, or 
any thing ſimilar they meet with in the courſe 
of their extending growth ; exemplified in 
honey-ſuckle, hops, runner kidney beans, &c. 
Theſe - ſtems in different ſorts of plants 
wind in different directions either to the left, 
according to the apparent diurnal motion of 
the ſun, as in honeyſuckle, hop, and- black 
bryony; or to the right, as in kidney-bean, 
convolyulus, and Malabar night-ſhade. : 
As many of our garden p both hardy 
and tender kinds in woody and herbaceous, 
are volubilate climbers, ſome mounting ſpj- 
rally upon ſupport ſeveral feet high ; the 
ſhould all be allowed proper ſupport a 
ingly, of ſtakes, or poles, &c. proportioned to 
their extent of growth; and ſome of the hardy 
kinds, extenſive growers, may be placed to 


og round the branches of trees and ſhrubs, 


WACKEN- 


Riſcs with _ 


„ 


a 
EF FACKENDORFIA. {Wackendorfia.} 


This genus conſiſts of two African 
flowery 


rennials for the 8 with 
thick, tuberous, fibrated, red roots, ing up 


ſpear-ſhaped, channeled, plaited leaves, from 
half a foot to two feet long, by two or three 
inches broad, and amidſt them, upright flower - 
ſtems, three or four feet high in the firſt ſort; 
the other about a foot, producing hexapeta- 
lous rer pa flowers, terminating the top in 
a th and panicles; having ſpathaceous, bi- 
AT CLIN a corolla of be oblong petals, 
three ſtanding erect, and three ſpreading ; 
ond ent eggs dy Wy ry 
an ; 
ed by an oval-tnangular, trilocular capſule, 
with three ſceds. | 
Claſs and order, Triandria Monogynia, _. 
The ſpecies are, 


1. WACKENDORFIA thyr/eflora. 


| | avering Hackendorfia. ] Large, long, 
hard 25 4. — five - nerved and ch 
ed: and tall ſtems, terminated by a 
thyrſe ſpike of yellow flowers. 
2. WACKENDORFIA paniculata. 
 Pamicle-flowering Wacktndorfia.] Shorter 
fwrord-ſpear · ſhaped trinervous leaves, and 
mort dividing flower ſtalks, producing panicle- 
ipikes of purple flowers. | | 
WACKENDORFIA umbellata. ö 
mbel-flewering WWackendorfia.] Flowers 
produced in umbels ; the umbels two-parted. 
_ Theſe are defirable ornamental flowering 
plants, very deſerving of admittance in the 
green-houſe collection: they being tender, re- 
quire protection in winter ; keep in pots 
of light, ſandy, loamy mould, and give them 
the common culture of other herbaceous ex- 
otics of Millar temperature ; they will ſhoot 
up flower-ſtalks annually in the ſpri 


fo e in. Jul 1 
„ b 0 en, —— 
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. © and by ſeed. 


WALKS. 


Garden Walks may be conſidered as both ; 


of the uſeful and ornamental kind; in all gar- 
dens Walks are neceſſary and uſctul, both 
for communitation with the different diſtricts 
and compartments, and for dividing the ground 


- into proper divifions in any particular order 


92 * 


WAL 


required, as well as for occaſional pleaſurable 
walking for health and recreation ; and orna- 
mental Walks in a pleaſure ground, gene- 
rally more ſpacious than the common neceſ- 
ſary Walks of a kitchen „are requiſite 
in conformity with the other decorative com- 
partments of that diſtri, both to form variety 
in the compoſition of the general plan, and for 


walking through, the various departments to 
E 
1 owtns o ir ve trees, . 
3 flowers, and fruits, &c. 
Of che generally uſeful Walks, may 
be conſidered all thoſe of the kit N 
requiſite both for dividing the ground into re- 
r quarters, borders, and for commu- 
nication to the different parts of the ground, 
and from one part to another, as occaſion 
may A) ag and in which a Walk ſhould 
generally be continued all round the garden 
next to the boundary wall, hedge, or other 
fence, having a wide border mg imme- 
diately cloſe along under the ſaid boundary 
fence; and the Walk extended cloſe parallel 
to the border, four or five to eight or ten feet. 
wide according to the general ground; and if 
this is conſiderable, one or more croſs Walks 
of ſimilar dimenſions will be neceſſary; or 
ſometimes where a kitchen-garden and plea- 
ſure-ground are connected, or both in one, as 
it were, the principal Walks ſhould be more 
capacious than in a common kitchen garden, 
having a handſome border on each 6d; and 
ſometimes, if this general is of ſome 
conliderable width, a middle Walk is occa-. 
ſionally adopted, extending right through the 
middle of the ground, bounded on each fide 
alſo with a ſpacious border; and which dif- 
ferent borders. may be allotted both. for ſome 
{mall eſculent plants, and a variety of flowers, 
occaſionally, as may be thought neceſſary, in 
conſideration. of economy ms. ornament. - 
The general Walks of a kitchen 8 
ſhould commonly be gravel, eſpecially the 
moſt common walks in which much occa- 
ſional wheel-barrow work may be required in 
the buſineſs of bringing in Gs, earth, or: 


communication with, and the pleaſure of 


other requiſites, and wheeling out rubbiſh = | 
| 0 


WAL - 


the &c, on which occaſions graſs! 
Walks would not be eligible, 2s they would: 
be much cut and defaced; and liable to be 
wet, ſwampy, and very damp in winter, though 
ſometimes graſs walks are adopted in ſome 


2 parts of a pleaſure-kitchen- garden 
7 


walking in ſummer ; but gravel, where Ton- 
veniently attainable, is greatly preferable for 
the ral walks; or ſometimes for common 
Walks in a kitchen-garden, &c. in default of 

vel, dry road ſoil is ſubſtituted ; that! is, 
Ge ſcrapings of gravelly turnpike roads, ſho- 
velled up in wet weather, and lying till dry, 
will make firm dry walks at all ſeaſons, 

In a general pleaſure-ground the different 
Walks may be conſid principally both as 
ornamental in appearance, and iſite in 
diverſifying the ewe plan, as well as ne- 
ceſſary for occaſional pleaſure walking, and 
for communication with and to the different 
diſtricts ; and ſhould generally, in the princi- 
pal conſpicuous diviſions, be more ſpacious 
and elegant than the general Walk of a com- 
mon kitchen-garden, juſt above conſidered ; 
may be ten to hfteen feet wide, or more; or 
_ prand walks extending immediately paral- 

fel to or from the habitation, are ſometimes 
twenty or thirty feet wide: and which general 
Walks in this garden ſhould be principally 
of the beſt gravel for dry and firm walking at 
all ſeaſons ; or in ſome particular diſtrits may 
have a ſpacious graſs Walk for occaſional 
ſummer walking, or ſome arranged between 
elegant ſhrubberies, rows of trees, or in open 
groves, for ſhady walking in the above ſeaſon; 
alſo, ſometimes ſand Walks in ſhady planta- 


tons. | 
Reſpecting the mode of arrangement and 
Jiſpoſtion of Walks in the pleaſure-ground, 


they may be various according to fanay, or 
conformably to the general plan; either ar- 
ranged in a varied ſerpentine way, in gentle 
windings, as the moſt characteriſtic agreeable 
to ern deſigns, or extended in ſtraight 
lines, either in general or in particular di- 
ſtricts, work Jak. Les to the general plan of the 
garden: but in principal gardens, a natural 
imitation in varied gentle ſerpentine turns is 
more generally adopted as the moſt agreeably 
pleaſing and entertaining ; though in limited 
ſituations or ſmall gardens, as there may not 
be proper ſcope for any particular variation, 
common ſtraight Walks continued round and 
acroſs the garden may ſometimes be the moſt 
conveniently eligible, or occafionally varied 


way of variety, and for occaſional ſoft] pa 
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cious: gravel Walk ſhould range cloſe 
alle} to the main dwelling, and. thence 


| &* F 
7 
ex- 


the intertor of the garden and plantation; gr. 
according to ſome deſigns, a grand Walk, 
gravel or 2 is extended from the above 
rallel Walk, right forward in front of 
the principal habitation, either in a ſtraight 
line, or eaſy winding direction; baunded on 
each fide either with a border and adjoining 
lawn, or more *** an elegant 
ſhrubbery, or ſpacious borders of flowers 
and curious ſhrubs: in other is — 
off to the right and left round the outwar 


boundary of a noble lawn, in front of a ſpa- 


cious bank or border of flowers, or ſtirubbery 
plantation, either generally in a moderate ſer - 
pentine order, or ſtraight as che general plan 
of the ground may admit; or allo conducted 
toward, and into ſome {ide or boundary ſhrub- 
bery, for ſhady, ſheltered and private. walk- 
ing; and carried on gently winding in an 
eaſy natural manner, through the extent of 
the plantation, either in continuation round 
the general garden, or that of a connected 
plantation, extending to a park, &c. and with 
other fimilar Walks within the limits of the 
general pleaſure-ground, * off at pro- 
per intervals variedly, to other different di- 
ſtrĩẽts internally ; ſome under the ſhade of 
groves, thickets, or ſhrubberies ; others in 
more open and airy compartments, between 
{ſpacious graſs diviſions and detached ſhrub- 
88 gently winding in a varied di- 
rection, fo as to enjoy the K. of agreca- 
ble proſpects in the different arrangements of 
ſhrubberies, groves, flower-borders, graſs- 
lawns, water, &c. and in the various growths 
of the different ſorts of trees, ſhrubs and flow- 
ers in their ſeveral allotted compartments ; and 
thus the Walks of a general pleafure-ground 
may be led in various arrangements and diſpoſi- 
tions, according to the extent and order of the 
general plan, either conformably to the more 
modern natural imitation, or in the ancient 
ſtyle in ſtraight lines. | 
The. general gravel Walks in a pleaſure- 

ground ſhould be formed of the ſort of 
the middling-ſized gravel, not too fine nor 
roughly large, and ſuch as will bind well, and 
remain firm and dry in all weathers and fea- 
ſons of the vear; and of the beſt colour, ac- 
cording to what different places afford, which 
in ſume places is high coloured, in abounding 
with a natural mixture of yellowith, .reddi(h 
or browniſh-yellow, light ſandy loam, which 


% 


from ſtraight to ſerpentine, to effect the greater 
variety. 


Generally in 4h pleaſure-ground a = 


not only heightens the colour of the Walks, 
but proves of a binding nature, fixing the 
pebbles of the gravel firmly-and even, for eaſy 


y 
7Q 2 and 


tended in a proper width and direction into 


vel 
y be 2 of 
binding ſand, or a ; 
Com; 3 attainable, ſo as, when tormed 
into a Walk, to render it more fxedly bind- 


tory to che formation of gravel 
Walks, mt of the allotted ſpaces Frould 


s lawn, plats, or other graſs compart- 
ments, by cutting the ed thereof even ac- 


cordingty; or ſome occa planted with 
7 2 er thrift, or imes with 
narrow of graſs, as may be convenient 


_ in different ef con- 
lan of the garden; ra- 
L laid; or, where 2 


two or three inches thick, which 
drier above, laying the 
proper thickneſs, with 
rounding, treading it 


ood 
_ with « — 


vEL WALKS. 

not in narrow trifli ips, 
feet wide, . double that, 
ounds: and as to 


y be varied, 


n ſome in ſtraight lines, or others 
. ** ſides, or the 
whole gently winding, and | expe bounded 
either with noble broad bor s of 3 or 
with a handſome ſlopiog ſhrubbery, or ſome 
extended between rows of ornamental trees, 
either diſtin or in groves, &c. and in their 
formation they may either be laid with graſs 
turf (fee Tory), elecially in Walks of mode- 
or where too conſiderably exten- 
, the ſward may be formed by 
ed in ſpring, ſummer, or au- 


wan, which will quickly come up, and 


y lay ſome rough dry rubble in 
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form a 
to either the ground ſhouſd be pro- 
perly prepared, by neceſfary levelling, tread- 
ing and raking, &c. forming the ſurface firm 
and even; then either lay turf, beating it well 
down to form -a cloſe ſmooth ſu 


ing it confiderably thick and larly in' 


and afterwards, when the ſurface is quite dry, 
roll it regularly with a moderate roller; to 
ſmooth the ſurface and cloſe the earth more 
effectually over the ſeed. See Grass. 

Sand Walks are ſometimes introduced' in 
pleaſure-grounds, in particular diſtricts, and 
occaſionally under ſhady plantations, and for 
wood Walks, &c. in thickets, and as in 
which fituation, either ſand or gravel Walks 
are apt to be over-run with moſs, the ſand 
Walks can be more eaſily and expeditiouſly 
ſcuſfle-hoed over than gravel, to deſtroy the 
moſs, and then raked clean and even; or 
ſometimes where ſand Walks are over-run 
with a ſhort, green, carpet moſs, they are 
permitted to remain in that ſtate, both to ef- 
fect a more rural variety, and for ſoft walk- 


Walks are intended, ſhould procure ſand of 
a dry, ſolid,” binding nature, not a looſe quick 
ſand, which would never bind firm for ſolid 
walking; and in forming the Walks, obſerve 
nearly the ſame method as for thoſe of gravel. 

With reſpect to the general management ot 


Thoſe of gravel ſhould be kept always 


neatly clean by occaſional weeding and ſweep- 
ing; and frequent rolling with an iron or 
ſtone roller, once or twice a week in ſummer, 
or ſometimes oftener when the ſurface appears 
looſeand diforderly, occaſioned either in very 
dry weather, or after much rain, when ſhould 
generally give a good rolling to ſettle all ine- 

ualities, and render the ſurfa e ſmooth and 
— giving alſo occaſional rolling in dry 
open weather in wintet. and ſpring: and when 
the ſurface is become foul, or moſſy, or full 
of ſmall weeds, the gravel ſhould be turned in 
the ſpring in March or April, by digging up 
che alk | 
clean down, and the freſh bottom gravel to 


che top, treading, raking, and rolling it di- 


rely, and will then have a freſh clean ſur- 
face for the ſpring and ſummer. See GRAvEI 
WALKS. 

And graſs Walks ſhould have the ſward al- 
ways kept cloſe and even by frequent mow- 


ſoon ba {weeping and rolling in ſpring and ſum- 


mer, 


cloſe green ſward ; obſerving, previous 
od, 


ce, or 
ſow graſs ſeed of a proper clean ſort, fow- 


every part; then Take it evenly into the ground, 
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ing to the feet under ſhade, in the heat of 
ſummer; 2 however, where ſand 


a ſmall depth, turning the ſurface 
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mer, from March or April until October or improved ſtate of full perfection and gol 
November; and in winter occaſional poling | flavour, ſome for immediate eating, others ſor 1 
and rolling are neceſfa y in dry open wea- | keeping a ſhorter or longer time; as in ne _ © 
ther; poling with a long pliant pole to ſcatter principal varieties of cherries, choicer ſorts o © _* "38 
the worm-Caſt earth, and then rolled with a | plats, and the capital varieties of the fineſt +, > <1,2 4%, I 
wooden or other roller to clean up the ſcat- [eating pears, both ſummer, autumn, and win- 2 
tered earth by adhering thereto, thereby both | ter kinds ; a8 likewiſe ſome eſtimable forts . 3 
cleans the ſurtace, and ſettles the ſward cloſe, | the beſt eating ſummer and autumn apples, G. 
firm, and ſmooth. See GRASS. and in all of which ſorts of hardier fruit-trees, 7; 0 4 
WALES 08 YA? 5,5 2 AA tHfome bei plamed againſt full ſouth Walls, TTT 4 


Garden Walls JI {produce = earlieſt and beſt flavoured fruit, 
Walls in gardens are of great utility, eſpe- | and others planted on Walls of weſt and 
cially in ſome particular diſtricts, ſuch prin- | eaſterly aſpects, and on north Walls, are 
cipally as that of the kitchen-garden, or where productive of fruit in ſucceſſional and late 
the kitchen and pleaſure-ground are all with- | maturity. | . 6 
in the ſame general boundary, and in other | So that vat Walls, beſides their utility as | : 
diſtricts — — ; ſerving both as an out- boundary es, are of particular adyantage 5 
ward fence againſt the invation and depreda- in aft the opportunity of planting and | 
tions of interlopers, and as a defence or | training Wall-trees of the choiceſt varieties 
ſhelter againſt cold cutting blaſts, and tem- of the reſpective ſpecies, for obtaining the =, 
peſtuous winds ; and of great importance for | fruit in ſuperior perfection; and for the fur- 
the advantage of having 'Wall-fruit-trees | ther advantage thereof, ſometimes in places — 
trained thereto, whereby to obtain the pro- where there is eligible ſcope of ground on the | 
duction of their reſpective fruits in the moſt | outſide of the boundary Walls, to admit of 
early and improved ſtate of maturity in the. | having an outward flip of ground, fifteen to 
fulleſt degree of perfection. twenty or thirty feet width or more, incloſed 
But, for Wall-trees, garden Walls are &f | with an outer paling fence, or an hedge and 
particular utility, eſpecially as many of our | ditch, both ſides of the Walls are furniſhed . 
tenderer ſorts of fruit-trees, without having | with Wall- trees; likewiſe in gardens of ſome 
the aid of being trained to warm Walls, conſiderable extent, internal croſs-Walls are 
would not produce fruit in mature ripeneſs in | alſo ſometimes erected principally for Wall- 


this country; ſuch eee th peaches, trees, whereby to have a larger collection of 
nectarines, apricots, vines, figs, &c. all which | the beſt varieties of the different forts planted 


nerally require a ſituation againſt the beſt | on both ſides of the ſaid Walls; as in the 
— Walls, &c. and to which have | ſeveral different ſorts uſually trained in Wall- 
their branches trained cloſe in a regular ex- | trees, they may be ſuited to different aſpects 
panſion, in order to receive the full advantage in the tenderer and common hardy kinds, by 
of the warm ſhelter thereof, from cutting cold planting ſome on ſouth Walls, others on 
in the ſpring when in early bloſſom, and the | weſt and eaſt aſpects, and ſome on north 
young fruit ſetting, as well as to enjoy the | Walls; however, obſerving _—— that : 
eſſentially neceſſary benefit of the full ſun in eicher in ſingle boundary Walls, which are 

ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, to forward and | conſiderably the moſt general, or in ſuch as, Þ 

improve the growth of the faid fruit, in the by means of an outſide incloſed flip, admit : 5 
different ſorts, in the moſt effectual manner [of planting on both ſides, or alſo in crofs 
and requiſite degree of perfection, as to at- Walls, ſhould allot thoſe of ſouth aſpects for 
tain perfect maturity of ripeneſs in the proper ſ the choiceſt ſorts of fruit, both of tenderer and 
ſeaſon, and with their peculiar richneſs of hardy kinds, ſuch as peaches, nectarines, apri- 
flavour. Wo | | cots, vines, hgs, of the former; and of the 

Likewiſe it may be obſerved, that, by the | latter, ſome beſt cherries, plums and. pears ; 
aid-of Walls, many or all of our common | and others of all the ſorts may be planted on 
hardy fruit-trees, although they bear fruit | weſt and eaſt aſpects; and fome forts, of the 
abundantly in good maturity upon common | latter, alſo on north Walls, eſpecially ſome 
detached ſtandards, are productive of their | ſummer pears to ripen later in ſucceſſion, 
reſpective fruits, both earlier and in ſome ſu- | likewiſe plums and morello cherries, for the 
perior degree of perfection in ſize, beauty, ſame occaſions. See WAaLL-TREes: - | 
and poodneſs of flavour; and where any prin- | Reſpecting the proper ſorts. of garden 
cipal forts are trained againſt ſouth, or ſouth- Walls, they may either be brick, as the moſt 
.weſt, and eaſt Walls, the fruit ripens in the | defirable for Wall- uees, or of ſtone, accord- 
moſt early maturity, and generally, both in | ing as theſe materials can be the moſt con- 


the early and later Kinds, acquire-a- ſtill more | veniently- obtained in different places; or in 
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defauli of brick or ſtone Walls boch as fences 
and for Wall-trees, cloſe ftrong paling of wood, 

ſix to ſeven or eight feet high, may be ſub- 
ſtituted ; but where Wall-trees are a princi- 
pal object, brick Walls are much preferable 
to thoſe of ſtone, eſpecially as the mortar» 
_ Joints of the brick-wark, i 
equal regular diſtances, affords the ad- 
vantage, in training the branches of the trees 
more ally m proper regularity, by 
means of having the continued opportunity of 
nailing into the faid joints at any diſtances or 
lengths, as may be neceſſary, or alſo occa- 
_ fonally into the bricks, where not of the 
hard-burned kinds; eſpecially by _— 
proper Wall-nails, ſhort and robuſt, which 
will generally admit of driving into moſt 
ſorts of common bricks; and which advan- 
tages are not ſo attainable-in ſtone Walls, 
in which the joints are not generally either ſo 
frequent or ſo regularly diſtant to admit of 
nailing the branches with equal regularity, as 
above; however, as in many places ſtone 
Walls may be more conveniently attainable 
than brick, in regard to the acquirement of 
the material ſtone for their ion, and in 
which caſe where defi to have Wall- 
trees, it would be adviſable to have the Walls 
faced with moderate frzed ſtones, as regular 
in form, and equal as poſhble, for the greater 
opportunity of the mortar-juints occurring at 
{mall diſtances, to admit of nailing the branch- | 
es in regular order. | . 

In rd to dimenſions in height, &c. for 
garden Walls, they ſhould not 'be lefs than 
eight or ten feet high, both as a out- 
ward fence, and for the advantage of having 
Wall-trees, and for which latter occafton, 
any intended internal croſs Walls ſhould be 
nearly the ſame height, or not leſs than eight 
feet ; and in general about fourteen inches, 
or a brick and half thick in brick-work; 
though ſometimes brick Walls of lower di- 
—— are only nine inches or one brick 
length thick, above ground, but in expoſed 
ſituations ſhould not be lefs than a brick and 
half, otherwiſe would be liable to be over- 
turned by-impetuous winds ; and ſtone Walls | 
ſhould lly be thicker than thoſe of 


1 


ar 


Or, as before intimated, where there are an 
cloſe- boarded palings, may alſo be 
eligibly uſed, againſt which to plant and train 
Wall-trees; being of proper * fix or 
eight fect, and the pales or boarding cloſely 
joined, and with an even ſurface, to admit of 
training the branches cloſe and regular; and 


and | Concerning the 


very tage of having 


brick, as they have not the advantage of the for baking and ſtew: 
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Wall-trees, and the fruit will ripen in goed 
perſection, though probably not quite ſo ſoon 
in their reſpective ſeaſons, as thoſe againſt 
brick-Walls, which are generally of a warm- 
er nature, for accelerating and improving the 
growth of the fruit. | n N 

poſition of arrangement of 
Walls, where Wall- trees are intended, if the 
fituation is not particularly limited, and there 
is ſcope for choice, they ſhould generally, in 
the principal Walls, range eaſt and weſt, and 
the others north and ſouth, or both as nearly 
in thoſe directions as poſſible, for the advan- 
the greater benefit of the ſun ; 
and in which it would be eligible to have the 
principal Walls, or ſuch as- range eaſt and 
welt, of r extent than the where 


i the ſituation admits, in order to obtain the 


advantage of having a more conſiderable ex- 
tenſion of a ſouth aſpect, for the trees of the 
choicer forts of fruit, and ſuch as will not 
ripen frecly without being trained to. Walls 
ot that expoſure, conſiſting of peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, grapes, and ſigs, as formerly 
intimated ; and likewiſe for many varicties of 
the principal ſorts of our hardy fruits, parti- 
gulerly fore of the ſuperior varieties of cher- 
ries, prime ſorts of plums, and fine cating 
pears ; both of the {ſummer and autumn kinds 
for preſent eating ; and ſome choiceſt winter 
pears, to attain greater perfection in growth 
and flavour, to gather for keeping till winter, 
alſo for ſome early currants and gooſeber- 
ries : and the north. and ſouth, ranging W 

of caſt and weſt aſpects, are chgible again 
which to have trees of many varieties of the 
above ſorts of fruit in a 9 order; 
ſome to ripen in ſucceſſion for autumn ſup- 
ply, and others, as ſome beſt forts of late au- 
tumn and good winter pears, to lay up in 
the fruitery for attaining ſucceſſional maturity 
in the winter ſeaſon, from November and 
December, till March, April, or May, in dif- 
ferent varieties; and the Walls of a north 
af ſerve for Wall-trees of ſeveral forts 
of common hardy ſummer and autumn eat- 


ries, plums, and pears ; and for any of the 
large hard pears that are proper priacipally 
ng, &c. likewiſe for late 


tic or bond, as in brick-work } currants, &. Sce a lift of the different ſorts 


of fruit, times of ripening, and methods of 


7 —_—_ and managing the trees as above, in 
the Wa 


Ul- tree order, under their reſpeCtive 
genera. See allo WALL- I REES. . 

In- building garden Walls, thoſe deſigned 
{for Wall-trees thould generally be built quite 
| traight, not in ſweeps or curves. as ſometimes 
practiſed, on a ſuppoſition of affording greater 


k 
: 


on which may LE Bate ſotis of 


_ 


thelter io ſome principal ſorts of trees planied 


therein, 


ing fruit, to ripen in later ſucceſſion, as cher- 
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therein, but have not the deſired effe& of the] 


intention, in regard to protecting the bloſſom; 
and young fruit; for there is generally a par- 
ticular current of ſharp cutting air, circulat- 
ing in thoſt curvatures or -bendings, more 
- hurtful to the early bloom, & c. than occurs 
on ſtraight Walls; it is therefore always ad- 
viſable to range the Walls wholly ſtraight or 
in one continued regular extent, according as 
the ſituation may 
Wall-trees will generally be the moſt ſucceſs- 
2 in their production of plentiful crops of 
An | | g r 

+ In ſome places the ſurrounding boundary 
Wall of a garden has been built in a continu- 
ed circular order, with defign that the Wall- 
trees trained thereto might all equally enjoy 
the benefit of the ſun gradually in its diurnal 
courſe ; but this kind of Wall often attract- 

ing a whirling circumvolution of cold air, 
not occurring in ſtraight Walls, and which 
in ſpring "g ally -more unpropitious 
to the early bloſſom and young fruit of the 
tenderer kinds, than uſually happens to thoſe 
oon common Walls ranging ftraight eaſt and 
weſt, north and ſouth, or nearly in thoſe di- 


rections as before obſerved, therefore. is 
not commonly adopted. 3338 
Sometimes in ſtone garden Walls for Wall- 


trees, when the facing of the Walls is very 
irregular in the ſtone-work, ſo as not to ad- 
mit of nailing the branches of the trees in 
any tolerable regularity, à light treillis of 
wood-work is erected cloſe to the Walls, in 
- uprights, and croſs horizontal * railing, the 
latter about fix inches aſunder, on which to 
arran 
ſite regular order. See TREILLAGE. 

WALL T RES. Td 

'Wall-trees, being ſuch fruit-trees as are 


planted cloſe againſt walls, and have their 


branches trained thereto into a fanned regular 
expanſion, three or four to five or ſix inches 
aſunder, whereby to produce their reſpective 
fruits in a ſuperior degree of perfection, are 
deſigned both for trees of the more tender 
kind „or ſuch as will not ripen their fruits in 
this country unleſs they are trained againſt 
walls of a ſoutherly aſpect, to have every 
Poflible 'beneficial advantage of enjoying the 
full ſun; and likewiſe for Joverul orts of the 
common. hardier kinds in the moſt eſteemed 
principal varieties, &c. thereof, both to obtain 
their production of fruits in earlier maturity, 
and in general of an improved growth and 
goodneſs of flavour. | 

On theſe conſiderations, a collection of the 
- -Choiceſt varieties of the different ſorts of fruit 
trees are trained to walls of different aſpects; 


admit, and in which the | 


and nail the branches in the requi- | be 


- | . * 
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nectarines, apricots, grapes and fags, to have 
the benefit of the full ſun 

ripen in good perſection without the aſſiſtance 
of having their reſpective trees trained againſt 
warm walls, of the moſt ſunny aſpects; and 
likewiſe againſt / ſimilar walls to have ſome 
beſt varieties of the principal ſorts of the har- 
dier fruit-trees, ſuch as the moſt . eſteemed 


delicate or tenderer-fruits, compriſing peaches,” 


ſun, as they will not 


. 


cherries, plums, and pears, both to produce 


earlieſt fruits, and in the greateſt perfection 
of full growth and maturity; alſo ſome trees 
of the choicer forts of ſummer and autumn 
apples, to have the fruit of earlier maturity and 
improved rich flavour for immediate eating; 


likewiſe ſome beſt ted and white currants and 


gooſeberries: and on weſt and eaſt walls to 

ve trees of moſt of the above ſorts, which 
will alſo ripen in perfection ſucceſſion- 
ally to thoſe on the ſouth walls, eſpecially 
cherries, plams, and pears, and occalionally 
ſome common peaches, nectarines and apri- 
cots ; but vines and figs moſt generally on 
ſouth walls, eſpecially 
all poflible benefit of the full ſun to ripen the 
grapes in proper ſeaſon, and with a rich fla- 
vour: the north walls are eligible for any of 
the common hardier ſummer and autumn 
fruits, as cherries, particularly morellos, plums, 
and-pears, for late ripening, to ſucceed thoſe 
of the more ſunny expoſures, and to continue 
a longer ſuceeſſion of ſome particular forts of 
theſe kinds, which ripen for immediate cating 
from the trees: alſo white and red currants 
for ſucceſſional ripening in autumn, from 
Auguſt to September, ober, or Novem- 

2 


Thus, the principal utility of Wall-trees is 
to obtain a collection of the choiceſt fruits in 
the fulleſt perfection, both in early and ſuc- 
ceſhonal maturity, and are indiſpenſably ne- 
ceflary for all the tenderer fruits before men- 


"tioned, and which to be generally trained on 
walls of the moſt ſunny aſpects, to have them 


ripen in full perfection; and in the common. 
hardier fruits, which alſo ripen abundantly on 
ſtandards for the general ſupply, fuch as pears, 
plums, cherries, &c. by having ſome princi- 
pal ſorts trained in wall- trees, the fruit is ob- 
tained earlier and in a ſuperior degree of ma- 
turity in its general growth, generally 
with ſome improved flavour, more or leſs, 
according to the different af of the walls, 
in having the benefit of the ſun in a greater or 
leſs degree. i 2 
Wall-trees having the advantage of their 
branches being kept thin in regular order, and 
trained in a ſpreading expanſion, cloſe to the 
wall, at regular diſtances, ſo as both to have 


ſouth walls for the principal ſorts of the more. 


che benefit of the warm ſhelter of the walls 


from 


vines, which require 


| from cold when in bloſſom and fruiting, and 
all equally to enjoy the continued benefit of 
the fun and mild air to forward and improve 
the growth of the fruit, which 1s thereby pro- 
duced carlier, and if ſome conſiderable degree 
of ſuperior perfection than on ſtandards, whoſe 
branches being commonly permitted to-grow 
in their natural order, often crowded and very 
irregular, and being more openly expoſed to 
all weathers, they, although productive of 
more . abundant crops COTS . 
pears, plums, cherries, apples, &c. do not 
fruit equal in fize, or regu- 
lari of full growth, early perfeQtion, and 
£ {s of flavour, as the ſame ſorts produced 
on Wall-trees: and therefore it is of import- 
ance to allot a choſen collection of the fineſt 
varieties for training 
the tendet fruits which will not ripen without 
__-that aſſiſtance, but alſo the moſt eſtimable 
varieties of all the different hardy kinds, to 
obtain the fruit in the fulleſt degree of perfec- 
tion as above, eſpecially of all the prime eat- 
ing or deflert table fruits. red hb 5 
principal ſpecies of fruit- trees com- 
monly trained againſt walls are peaches, nec- 
-tarines, apricots, vines and figs: all the va- 
rieties of each of theſe ſorts, and which moſt 
generally is allotted to walls of a ſouth aſpect : 
cherries, plums, and pears, ſome of the beſt 
varieties only, of each of theſe kinds, both on 
ſouth walls for earlieſt production, and on 
other aſpects for ſucceſſional npening ; alſo 
occaſionally ſome beſt varieties of early and 
_ other prime-cating apples, ſuch as Jenneting 
or June-cating, Margaret apple, golden pip- 
pin, rennet, &c. on ſouth or weſt walls, 
and ſometimes mulberries on ſouth walls to 
obtain larger and earlier fruir, ripening with a 
richer flavour; and generally ſome red 
and white currants, and a few trees of the 
fineſt early gooſeberries ; but more abundantly 
of the currants, ſome on ſouth walls, for ear- 
lieſt fruit, and a larger ſupply on other ex- 
poſures to ripen fruit in ſucceſſional order. 

Wall- trees may be conſidered as conſiſtin 
of two orders; common dwarf wall- trees, — 
half-ſtandard wall-trees. 

The common dwarf Wall-trees are ſuch as 
are trained with dwarf or ſhort ſtems, only 
a few inches high, and branch out near the 

ſo as to cover the wall with branches 
regularly quite from the bottom upwards to 
the top, arranged horizontally three or four 
to ve or fix inches afunder, and are the com- 
mon Wall-trees for general planting againſt 
walls, of all the different ſorts uſually trained 
in the Wall-tree order ; and for which occa- 


ſion thoſe commonly raiſed by graſting and 
RA 7 


budding 
Rock. or ſtem, within four: or five inches of 
the ground, and the firſt main ſhootwarifing 


at their full len 


to the wall horizontally, in a re 
againſt walls, not only form 
all the 


. 


WATT 
are grafted or budded low in the 


immediately ſrom the inſerted graft or bud, are, 


ſpring to four or five eyes, to obtain a pro- 


duct ion of lateral ſhoots the ſame year, from 


theſe ſaid remaining lower eyes or buds, near 
the ground, to give the tree its firſt proper 
formation in the head, being trained to the 
wall in a ſpreading order to the right and left, 
all ſummer; and in the 
following ſpring, in March, are pruned each 
to ſix or eight eyes, to gain a further ſupply 
of laterales ſimilarly, by which to increaſe the 
number of branches near the bottom, trained 
gular expan- 
of the tree, which 
a proper foundation, as it were; in the 
advancing head, for furniſhing, by degrees, 
requiſite branches, regularly up- 
ward to the top of the wall; obſerving; alſo 
the ſame of ſuch trees as are commonly pro- 


ſion, equally on both 


pagated or raiſed by 1 and 
ſuckers, as in vines and figs, —. ag 


wards, the whole to be as directed ſor 
each different ſort under its reſpective genus. 
Half-ſtandard Wall-trees are trained with 


ſtandard ſtems, three or four to five or fix 


feet high, being grafted or budded at theſe 
heights to branch out above accordingly ; and 
are adopted occaſionally to plant againſt high 
walls; between the common dwarf Wall-trees, 
in order to have the whole wall; below and 
above, covered as ſoon as poſſible; the com- 
mon dwarf trees advancing below whilſt the 
half-ſtandards occupy the upper parts, they 
having their firſt and ſecond. year's ſhoots from 
the budding and grafting pruned as intimated 
above in the formation of the common Wall- 
trees, to acquire à ſupply of lateral ſhoors 
near the of the ſtem, properly ſituated to 
train for the firſt ſet of branches in the forma- 
tion of the head; arranging them to the wall, 
in a ſpreading order, horizontally, at regular 
diſtances ; they will thus furniſh others in 
their turn, and theſe a further ſupply ſimilar- 
Ys forming by degrees a full head ; managin 
whole according to the nature of grow 
and order of bearing of the different forts, as 
explained under their reſpective genera. See 
2% STANDARD TREES and TrAinED 
REES, | | 
Young plantable Wall-trees may either be 
thoſe with one-year-old heads from budding 
or grafting, &c. planted at once where they 
are always to ſtand; and trained as aboye, by 
heading the firſt main-ſhoots which were 
duced immediately 


when à year old, headed or cut down in the 


from the inſerted or 
graft the year before, to obtain laterals below ; | 
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and theſe alſo pruned. in the order above men- 
tianed, Fate jag gan a further ſupply, and 


afterwards managed as before mentioned; or 
may be ready - trained young trees of three or 


four Plant growth or more, furniſhed with 
i 


ſpreading heads or branches, RATING Tees pre- 
viouſly trained in the nurſery to walls or other 
fences, ſlakes, &c. in a ſimilar manner, two, 
three, or four years, or more, till advanced 
to a proper growth for immediate bearing; as 
is practiſed in all the public nurſeries, for the 
ſupply of thoſe who are deſirous of having their 
walls furnithed with immediate bearing trees; 
{ſee TRAINED TREES) and in which nurſeries, 
are great choice of all the different ſpecies and 
varieties of the fruit-tree kind for walls, both 
in young trees with one year old, untrained 
heads, proper for planting finally where they 
are to remain, and there trained from the be- 
ginning in the order required, either as com- 
mon dwarf Walk-trees, or half- ſtandards, and 
all of which, with proper management, will 
arrive to bearing, in from two or three to four 
or five years, according to the different forts; 
and likewiſe. in the. ſame places may be fur- 
niſhed with ready-trained-trees, above men- 
tioned, of all the different ſorts, arrived to a 
proper growth, for immediate bearing in the 
enſuing ſeaſon. 
The ſeaſon for planting Wall-trees is either 
in autumn, in October, or November, &c. 
or in ſpring, February and March, or not 


later than the beginning of April, but before 


that time, if poſſible; as late ſpring-planting, 
after the young trees begin to puſh their ſhoot- 
buds, is often attended with ill ſucceſs, by the 
trees, either in ſome, wholly retarded, or 
others, aſſuming a ſtunted unproſperous 
rowth. | 

With reſpect to ſoil for Wall-trees, bow. 
will ſucceed in any good mellow garden 
earth, not leſs than one full ſpade deep; but if 
two or more, it will be the more advantageous : 
or where a good moderately light loawy ſoul: 
occurs, it is ſuperiorly favourable; for moſt 
ſorts of fruit-trees, promotive of a proſperous: 
growth and fine fruit. Or where the foil of 
the borders under the walls intended for the 
Wall-trees is very poor or of any bad quality, 
a Pane amendment, if this could be con- 
veniently ſupplied with fine rich ſurface loam, 
and ſome rotten dung, it would be of benefi- 
cial advantage in the proſperity of the trees, 
and their production of fruit of a ſuperior 
perfection. See Box DERS, KITCHEN GAR» 
DEN,, &c. ; 

And in regard: to aſpects of the different 
walls on which to plant the ſeveral forts of 
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early and other principal cherries, plums, and 
fineſt-ceatin 


laſt mentioned ſpecies, likewiſe for ſome of the 


ſorts of cherries, plums, ſummer and au- 


timations. | 2 * e i 

It may be proper to obſerve, that when we 
ſpeak of Walls in theſe intimations for plant- 
ing and training Wall-trees, may alſo, beſides 
common brick or ſtone walls, include wood- 
walls or palings, which being formed of cloſe. 


being generally ſo warm as good brick walls, 


different parts, may only dig a wide ſpace for 


proper diſtances, according to the different 
ſorts; that is, for the peaches, nectarines, 


teen feet is eligible; pears and apples cighteen 


intended to train them upright or horizontally, 


out the diſtances accordingly. -,- EF. 
Then, either previouſly, or at the time of 
planting, dig a circular pit for each tree, half. 
a yard to two or three feet wide, proportion 
ally to the expanſion of the toots of differ-: 
ent trees, and a good ſpade deep; laying the 
excavated earth of each hole cloſe by the fide, 
ready to fill in about the roots of the trees at 
che time of planting. * 18 
Having the trees for planting carefully taken 
up in the nurſery, with their full ſpread of 
roots as entire as poſſible, and of which, at 
the time of planting, cut only any broken, 
mangled, or bruiſed parts, or ſhorten 1 
ſtragglers, and any dowuright tap root; and 
in the head, if young trees of only a year or two 
old, with the firſt main ſhoots ſtom budding, 


 Uges, always allot ſouth aſpects for the 2 entire, not having been headed in the 
„ | 2 fats CRAIG RU al eas gp r 


nurſery, 


| peaches, neQ arines, apricots, vines and figs, 
as before noticed; and ſome part alſo of the 
ſame. expoſore for a choicer aſſortment of the 


pears z and on weſt and eaſt - 
walls are proper for any varieties of all the three 


common peaches, hectarines, and apricots; 
and on north walls may allot for any of the 


tumn pears, &c. agreeable to foregoing in- 


joined boarding are alſo cligible on which to 
plant any forts of Wall-trees ; though, as not 


the fruit probably will not attain maturity ſo 
ſoon in their proper ſeaſons as on brick or 
ſtone walls, but otherwiſe: in very good per- 


Is preparing for planting, if a general planta - 
tion, have the borders trenched a proper depth, - 
of about two ſpades, or if only ſome trees in 


each tree for the preſent ; obſerving to allow. 


apricots, chernes, plums, figs, fifteen to eigh- 


or twenty feet, eſpecially thoſe worked on free 
ſtocks, or thoſe on dwarf ſtocks, not leſs than 
hfteen to eighteen feet diſtance ; and the ſame 
of other trees of fimilar growth: vines, five- 
to ten or fifteen feet, —— as may be- 


as they admit of both theſe orders of training; 
ſo that, agreeable to theſe intimations, mark 
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nurſery, reſerve the ſaid head whole tilt aſter 
they are planted, or not pruned till the fpring : 
jo if trained trees of ſeveral years' growth, 
having been headed, and thereby furniſhed 
with a ſpread of branches that have had a regu- 
lar training in the nurſery, two, three, or four 

rs, cut out only any very irregular placed 


ore-right ſhoots or any other diforderly growth | 


ineligibly ftuated for training to the wall, and 


. any caſual rank luxuriant. of laſt ſummer: 


but continue all the regular-placed fide and 
terminal ſhoots, wholly entire, at leaſt ull after 
the trees are planted, 
Proceeding then in the mn, having 
a proper aperture for each tree, of 
eligible width and depth, at the requitite di- 


ſtances before mentioned, plant them therein 


accordingly, placing each tree with the bot- 
tom of its ſtem about three or four inches from 
the wall, inclining the top-part and head clofe 
thereto above ; making the-roots ſpread regu- 


larly in the hole, and . a uf ar Pr a 
2 


ly, breaking large lumpy clods, and ſhaking 
tree by the ſtem gently up and down to 
make the earth fettle in cloſe between all the 
roots and radical fibres, and thus fall in each 
hole to the top, being careful that the upper 
Foots are at leaſt three or four inches depth 
under the ſurface ; then tread the earth down 
moderately, both to ſettle it cloſe about the 
roots, to fix the tree with its head inchn- 
ing to the wall in the proper poſition. 
As ſoon as planted, if a tolerably dry light 
ſail, a moderate watering to the earth about 


che roots of the trees would be eligible, there- 


by to ſettle it cloſe, and to have it moderately 


| moiſt, to promote their ſtriking freth root, eſpe- 


cially in early autumn and late fpring plant- 
ing; and in the latter, if very dry weather 
prevail, a repetition of moderate watering once 
a week would be very beneficial. 

Thus, the new-planted trees will ſoon ftrike 
root; thoſe planted carly in autumn will often 
ſtrike the ſame ſeaſon, r ta ſhoot freely in 
the {pring ; and thoſe of fpriag plantin 
will quickly take root and ſoon ſhow ſigns o 
renewed growth in their advancing buds. 

Then, as to their further management after 
planting, in regard to. pruning and training, 
obſerve the ſollowing general intimations in 
their preſent ſtate, referring to the reſpective 

nera for the particulars relative to each ſort, 

h in their young and advanced growth. 
_ Firſt, with reſpect to the young trees of a 
car old, having their firſt head or main ſhoots 
m the budding, &c. entire, they ſhould be 
cut down early in March, to four, five, or fix 
eyes, according to their irength, to procure 
lower lateral Dore the ſame year, from the 
faid eyes, as before obſerved, to form the firſt 


| 
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proper ſet of bottom branches, and then aſter- 
wards managed a 


terent genera. SLES Lo | 
And reſpeQting the trained trees, fuch as 

previous to planting have been formed by pro- 

per training in the nurſery, furniſhed with an 


expanſion of ſeveral mother branches,” and 


theſe furniſhed with a production of young 
ſhoots of the laſt fummer; they may be prun- 


ed and trained in the proper order as ſoon after 


planting as may be convenient; in which 
rune out any irregular-placed ſhoots, and 
uch as appear of an unpropitious nature, 


either rankly luxuriant, or very flender feeble 
growths, and any watery unripened and thick- 


clubbed thoots; as alſo any ſuperfluons or 
over-abundant that may occur in any particu- 
lar parts of the tree; obſerving at the ſame 
time to preſerve all the proper grown regular. 
placed ſhoots, both laterals ol a terminal one 


or leader to each branch; and which, in 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and vines, ſhould. 


be thorrened more or leſs, as directed for each 


of theſe ſorts under its proper genus: and inpears, 


8 cherries, apples, and figs, &c. the re- 
erved proper ſhoots ſhould generally be con- 


tinued entire, as is alſo directed under their re- 


ſpective genera; then let the whole, thus regu- 
lated in operation. of pruning, be — 5 
the wall horizontally, and kc), to both fides 
of the tree in à regular expanſion, three or four 
to five or fix inches aſunder, or more, accord- 


ing to the different ſorts; and thus nailed along 


W * and cloſe tothe wall, in a neat manner. 
| 


Wall-trees in their general growth, from 
that of one or two years to their utmoſt ad- 
vanced. ſtate, require an annual ation of 
pruning and training ; conſiſting of a ſummer 
and winter drefling, in order both to conti- 
tinue them in proper regularity, and each tree- 
within us limited bounds, — to. preſerve the 
whole in a proſperous ſtate of plentiful fruit - 
fulneſs, a principal article of confideration. 

The ſummer-pruning conſiſts of a general 
regulation among the yaung ſhoots of the 
you only; which may be commenced in 
May or early in June ; firſt; by diſplacing the 
right and other, irregular- placed advanc- 
ing or young ſhoots, not eligibly ſituated 
for training to the wall, taking them off quite 
cloſe ; which, if proceeded in early in ſummer, 


whilſt the ſhoots are yet tender and herbaceous, 
as it were, may be performed with the hand, 
without the atkitance of the pruning-kniſe, by 
rubbing or A e cloſe off with the. 


thumb and finger ; but when more advanced, 
of a woody nature, the knife muſt be uſed in 
that operation; obſerving. alſo, in this the 
ummer drefling or regulation of the * 


ble to former intima- 
tions, and as fully explained under their dif. 
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of the Fear, to diſplace many of the ſuper-| cancies, and ſupplies of branches wanted; may / 
fluous or ſuch as appear any where too nu-| occaſionally, in June, pinch or prune down 
merous, cutting out ſome of the worſt or moſt | one or more ſtrong ſhoots, ſituated in or near 
irregular, likewiſe any rude luxuriant of | the vacant ſpaces, thortening them to three or 
ſingularly rank growth, in very thick ſappy | four eyes, to obtain a ſupply of the like num- 
| ſhoots; being careful, at the ſame time, to] ber of lateral, ſhoots therefrom the fame ſea- 
5 leave an abundant ſupply of the regular- placed, | ſon, and thereby furniſh the vacancies in ſome 
1 well-formed ſhoots in all parts of the trees, | degree the fame year accordingly ; by which 
both of the laterals, and a terminal to 8 acquiſition, a year's advanced e bee, 
branch, in order for training cloſe io the Wall | on conſideration that if the 1aid ſhoots now 
during the ſummer, both to preſerve the re- | adviſed to be pruned are left unſhortened till 
| 4quilite regularity in the trees, and that, by | the following winter or ſpring pruning, and 
being thus continued cloſe and regular, to] pruned for the above occaſion, they conſe- 
give full admiffion to the ſun and air, &c. for oy would not produce the la before 
the benefit of the fruit; the whole to remain | the enſuing ſummer. k FL 
in this order. till winter, to have plenty to] The winter pruning of Wall-trees conſiſts 
chooſe from in that ſeaſon in the general] of a general regulation, both in the ſupply of 
pruning, according as they may then be want- young ſhoots reſerved and trained in the pre- 
ed: but at this time, the ſummer pruning, re- Dog ſummer; and in the general older 
tain conſiderably the moſt abundant in peaches,| branches occaſionally. 125 N 
nectarines, apricots, vines, figs, which all pro-! This general prumng may be proceeded in 
duce their fruit ou the young year-old wood, | any time after the falling of the leaf in October 
and require a ſucceſſional tupply f or rather November, till the {pring, not later 
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and retain a more moderate ſupply of the beſt-{ than March; and in which period of time it 5 
placed in pears, plums, cherries, &c. as theſe] may be performed on moſt forts of wall- trees; , 
trees continue bearing ſeveral years the | or may firſt proceed in the early part of win- 


ſame branches, not requiring a general annual] ter, in November and December, principally 
ſucceſſion of young wood, as the above ſorts. | in pruning pears, plums, cherries, apples, and 
And thus -proceeding in diveſting the trees] vines; and may delay pruning peaches, nec- 
of the improper and unneceſſary ſhoots, let all] tarines and apricots, till more towards the 
the others, now retained, be trained in cloſe] ſpring, January and February, when their 
and regular to the wall, the whole at their] bloſſom- buds, which ariſe principally on the 
full length during the ſummer, except where | young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer, will be more 
any extend much out of their allotted bounds | advanced and conſpicuous to enable you to 
in a diſorderly growth; or in vines particu-{ make a proper choice of the moſt fruitful 
larly, the long advancing fruit-ſhoots, turniſh-| ſhoots to retain for producing the fruit next 
2 ed with grapes, may be ſhortened in July or| fummer: and in figs particularly, it is adviſe- 
"0 Auguſt, to give greater nouriſhment to the] able to defer pruning them wholly till the 
= rowth of the fruit; and obſerving during the ſpring, on account ot their ſucculent ſhoots 
| Rpt growth of the Wall- trees in general, | being more liable many of them to be killed 
that, according as the retained ſhoots extend| by froſt in rigorous winters, than thoſe of 
in length, to train them along cloſe to the | other wall-trees, and by leaving them unpruned 
Wall in regular order; as alſo any that ſtart| till ſpring, there will be the greater chance, 
from their places, or project from the Wall, | out of the whole, of a ſufficiency ſurviving 
train them in cloſe; both to preſerve the re-| the froſt to chooſe from to retain for next 
gularity of the trees as before obſerved, and] ſummer's bearers; for theſe trees always pro- 
that the fruit may not be too much ſhaded by | duce their fruit on the year-old ſhoots only; 
prefting growths, but that, by having the | however any other wall-trees may be winter- 
whole continued always trained cloſe and re- pruned any time in the period above · mention- 
gular, it may thereby enjoy the full advantage | ed, from November till ſpring, but ſhould be 
intended by Wall-trees, of receivng all poſſible | wholly finithed by the end of March or be- 
benefit of the ſun's influence, warm, tree air, | ginning of April at fartheſt; or generally in 
rains, dews, &c. to promote that ſuperior | the early bloſſoming trees, ſhould be completed 
growth and degree of mature perfection, both | much ſooner, or not later than February or be- 
in its early ripening, and improved flavour, pe- ginning of March, if potfible; ſuch as peaches, 
culiar to (6h, yrs, fruit. e nectatines and apricots. as the bloſſom · buds ot 
Sometimes, in the ſummer pruning, either | theſe trees will then be conſiderably advanced, 
in * trees under training, or in others ot | and * of them would be uuavoidably 
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advanced growth, in which there are va- | rubbed oft inthe pruning and naihag. 
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WAL. 
Obſerve generally, in proceeding with the 


- winter pruning, it is proper to unnail all 
or moſt of the young ſhoots trained in laſt 
ſummer, to have the r opportunity both 
of examining what are proper to retain, and 
what to cut out, as * to admit of per- 
forming the operation ot pruning more ac- 
—— in K. obſerve, that tal the trees 
as ace their fruit on the young wood, 
principally the year-old ſhoots of the preced- 
ing ſummer, ſuch as peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, vines, and figs, alſo morello cherries, 
a general ſupply of the ſaid young ſhoots 
muſt now, in the winter-pruning, be retained 
in all parts of the trees, for training in at three, 
four or five inches diſtance or more, accord- 
ing to the different ſorts, as ſucceſhonal bearers, 
to fruit the enſuing ſummer, chooſing 
the moſt regular-placed, ot the belt moderately 
ſtrong growth, and that appear of the moſt 
fruitful nature; and of. which to retain both 
fufficiently of the laterals ſituated on the ſides 
of the mother branches, and a terminal or 

ing ſhoot to each branch, either placed 
y at the termination thereof, or occa- 


ſionally 
vanced long and naked above, pruned down 


to ſome eligible ſhoot for a leader; cutting 


out all the ſuperfluous or overabundant, irre- 
and improper ſhoots, quite cloſe, not 
ving any ſtumps, but cut cloſe to the old 
wood: ing away alſo, in theſe trees, 


part of the former 
ly any caſual naked old branches, to 


fion of the above mennoned young bearers ; 
obſerving in the pruning, that in oc- 
y any too long advanced 


parts, either of the former years' bearers 
or older branches, furniſhed with eligible 
ung ſhoots, ſhould generally prune down to 
— proper young ſhoot, ſituate on the 
ſaid branches, ſo as each branch may ſtill 
have a terminal one for its leader: * 
obſerving, in proceeding in this pruning, 
in peaches, apricots, aa, moſt of 
the retained ſhoots ſhould be ſhortened about 
one third of their length, or a little more or 
leſs, according to their ſtrength, and as the 
bloſſom- buds thereon are ſituated higher or 
lower: and in vines, prune the ſhoots to three 
or four to five or fix joints, according to their 
ſtrength and ſituation on the vine; but in 
figs and cherries, none of the ſhoots muſt be 
ſhortened, all retained at their full lepgth ; 
as theſe trees bear their fruit moſtly on the 
upper of their reſpective ſhoots; and 
generally obſerving, in pruning the peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, that as theſe trees are 


jury 


ſome part of the branches, where ad- 


2 1 
; ” : 


ſitnated on the two or three years, 
wood, of an inch or two. in length, generally 
having each ſeveral good bloſſom-buds, they 
ſhould be .preſerved, as theſe alſo produce 
very. good fruit, | : 
as ſoon e ee is N dee 
pruned, let the whole be regularly trained to 
the wall, both young and wid branches, ex- 
tended horizontally, and nailed ſtraight 
and cloſe to the wall at regular diſtances ; the 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and morello 
cherries, three, four, or five inches aſunder, 
figs about ſix inches, and vines {ix or eight 
inches diſtance. See the different ſorts — 2 


their reſpective genera, Amygdalus, Prunus, 
g pears, plums, cher- 


Ficus, and Vitis. ; 
in . obſerve that 


And in winter- 
ries, and apples, 
as all theſe forts, when advanced to a bear- 
ing ſtate, continue fruntul on the ſame 
branches many. years, generally on ſmall 
ſpurs, thick thort natural ſhoots, one or two 
inches long, ariſing from the ſides and ends of 
the general branches, of two, three, four 
or five, to many years“ growth; and which 
branches muſt be retained accordingly as lon 
as they continue of a good fruitful ſtate : and 
cen as any, in their advanced old 
growth, caſually decline bearing, a ſucceſſion 
of young wood muſt be trained in, ready to 
ſupply their place. 9 
So. that having in the ing ſummer 
trained in a portion of the beſt well-placed 
ſhoots, ready ro chooſe from where any are 
now. — x in the winter prutung, either to 
ſupply vacancics in young trees under train- 
ing, or occaſionally in deficient parts of old 
trees; and of which ſhoots ſelecting what 
may be neceſſary for the above occaſions, in 
proper parts of the tree where wanted, either 
to ſupply a preſent vacancy, or to train up be- 
tween particular branches, where any appear 
on the decline or defective in bearing, and re- 
tain them accordingly ; alſo a r young 
ſhoot to each branch in all parts of the tree, 
where room, to extend them, cutting out all 
others, not wanted for theſe occaſions, cloſe 
to the mother 2 gray ut bf we ag br. nch 
extending imited bo prune it 
down to ſome * lateral branch, 
young ſhoot, as they may occur proper 
1 alſo where any old branch. or 4 
diſcovers a declined unfruitful ſtate, cut it out, 
eſpecially where young wood, either in previous 
training, or neighbouring fruitful branches, 
are properly ſituated to bring in to ſupply its 
place; obferving alſo, in theſe trees, that all 
the ſhoots and branches are to be. continued 
always entire, not however ſhortened e 


: 


oſten furniſhed with ſome ſmall ſhort natural 


on ſome particular occaſion either of defet n 
| growth, 


WAL 


nee of too conſiderable extenſion out of 
ieir proper limits; but otherwiſe all retain- 
ed at their full length; as they moſtly produce 
their fiuit-· ſpurs both along the ſides, and at 
their extreme parts, that if generally ſhortened, 
it would both demoliſh the ſaid extreme fruit-! 
ful parts, and force out ſtrong lateral, uſeleſs 
ſhoots below inſtead of fruit-buds, and thereby 
reatly diminiſh their production of fruit: 
5 ore obſerve the above precaution in the 
general courſe of pruning theſe ſorts of wall- 
trees; retain the branches generally at their 
full length, and carefully preſerve all the pro- 
per fruit - ſpurs, and they will bear abundantly. 
See each ſort under its proper genus. 5 
According as each tree is thus winter- 
pruned, let all the branches, &c. be regularly 
trained and nailed in ſtraight and cloſe to the 
wall horizontally, four to five or fix inches 
diſtance, according to the different ſorts,” the 
cherries and plums three or four. inches 


aſunder, the pears and apples five or fix inches| 


diſtance. 
For nailing wall-trees, ſhould be furniſhed 
with the proper forts of nails, which are ob- 
tained at all the ironmongers* ſhops by the 
name of garden wall-nails, having thoſe 
for brick-walls that are of the ſhort robuſt 
kind, as will occafionally drive 'into a brick, 
or hold faſt in the mortar of the joints; but 
ſome ſtone walls will require nails of a longer 
ſize; and for nailing to paling or board walls, 
the nails may be narrower and more pointed 
than thoſe for brick-wall nailing. | 
Likewiſe have proper ſupplies of woollen 
cloth ſhreds, either liſting of broad cloth, as 
the moſt eligible, both in ſtrength, and con- 
venient for cutting into proper breadths and 


lengths, or, in detault of this, any cuttings of | 


cloth will ſuffice; obſerving generally m cut- 
ting the ſhreds: for the nailing, neither to cut 
them too wide nor uncommonly long, half 
an inch to an inch at moſt wide, by two or 
three inches long, for the general common 
ſhoots and ſmaller branches; but for the 
larger, muſt be longer an inch or two in pro- 
portion; likewiſe generally cut them ſome- 


what regular in width, and with the ends | 


even; not leave them with long, dangling, 
pointed ends, which have a flovenly appear- 
ance when on the trees. 

And in the work of nailing the trees, ar- 
ranging the branches horizontally, extend 
them always parallelly and as ſtraight as poſ- 
fible, choſe to the wall, by means of the threds 
and nails; generally placing the threds round 
the ſhoots, &c. in the ſpaces between the eyes, 
not too near together, or than what is neceſſary 
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cient hold; for when driven too far they are 
apt to looſen the mortar, &c. in brick. or 
ſtone walls, eſpecially when occaſionally un- 
1 preparatory to the winter pruning. 
generally obſerve, in unnailing wall- 
trees, as is generally neceſſary in the Winter- 
pruning, more or leſs, eſpecially in moſt of tlie 
young ſhoots trained in the preceding ſummer, 
and often in many of the older branches, it is 
proper, previous to drawing the nails, to give 
each a gentle ſtroke of the nailing-hammer 
to looſen it in its place, by which it will more 
readily draw clean out without tearing the 
mortar of the joints of the wall. of 
WALTHERIA. Valileria. 


warm parts of America and India, and re- 
tained here in ſtoves for variety ; riſing with 
woody ſtems, from two or three to four or 
five feet high, adorned with oval and ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and bunches of pentapetalous 
flowers. n ‚ r 

Claſs and order, Monadelphia Pentandria. 

Charafers.) Calyx is monophylous, 


| cyathiform or cup-ſhaped, five parted, and 


permanent. CoRoLLA, five heart-ſhaped 
ſpreading petals. STAMINA, five ſhort mo- 
nadelphous filaments, having diſtinct antheræ. 
P1STILLUM, an oval germen, flender ſtyle, 
and pencilled ſtigma. PrRICARTIUN, an 
oboval, bivalved, unilocular capſule, and one 
obtuſe ſeed. 

The ſpecies are, 

I. WALTHERIA americana. | 

American [Valtheria.] Riſes with a ligneous 
ſoft ſtalk, branching ſparingly rwo or three 
; large, oval, plicated, ſawed, in- 
dented leaves; and from the upper parts of 
the branches, round heads or bunches of yel- 
low flowers, on proper peduncles, © 

2. WALTHERIA zmdica. ie 

Indian FFaltheria.) Riſes with a woody 
ſtem, dividing and branching eight or ten feet 
high; having foft, woolly branches; large, 
oval, ſerrated, plicated lea ves; and ſmalliſh yel- 
low flowers, in round bunches, fitting cloſe, 


without peduncles or foot ſtalks. 


. WALTHERIA angu/tifolia.” © 
 Narrav-leaved American Waltheria.) Riſes 
with ligneous ſtalks, dividing and branchin 


lix or ſeven feet high; ſpear-ſhaped ſawec 


leaves; and round bunches of yellow flowers, 


to fix the ſhoots or branches ſtraight in the pro- 
6-57 1 
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on proper peduncles, 


They 


per polition, and commonly with both ends of 
the ſhreds even; and thus nail them to ths 
wall; in which obſerve not to girt the ſhreds 
too tight, but moderately cloſe, about each 
and ſhoot, and not to drive the nzils 
farther into the wall than juſt to take ſuſh- 


The plants are woody exotics, from the 
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ſucceſſion ſeveral months; ſucceeded by ripe 


ſeeds in autumn. | - 

All the three forts are ſomewhat 2 10 
durable in ſtem and branches, at leaſt for ie 
veral years; though, as they are generally 
raiſed from ſeed, they arrive to perfection in 
two years, ſo as to flower and produce feeds ; 
and ſometimes continue - ſeveral years, and 
flower annually in ſummer. | 
As they are tender exotics from hot coun- 
tries, they muſt always be kept in a ſtove here. 
T are propagated by ſeed, fown in a 
; and when the plants are fit to re- 
move, plant them ſeparately in pots, and 
plunge them in the bark-bed ; and managed 
as other woody plants of the ſtove collection. 

WATER. : 

Water, where GO to 3 in 

rden deſigns in ſmaller or larger expanſe, is 
= „ and may be conſidered 
both uſeſul and ornamental in general gar- 
dening: it being of great utility in every 
garden diſtrict, in the article of Watering 
numeraus ſorts of young plants and trees, 
ſeed-beds, &c. occationally, eſpecially in the 
drought of ſpring and ſummer, both to ſuch 
as grow in the full ground, and in pots in the 
open air, and to thote in green-hovies, ſtoves, 
hot-beds, &c. many of which could not exiſt 
without occaſional Watering ; and in orna- 
mental defi a body of Water properly diſ- 
poſed in eligible ſuuations in pleaſure grounds, 
parks, &c. either formed into regular com- 
partments, circular, oval, or in oblong canals, 


&cc. or varied in a ſomewhat natural expanſe 


in curves and bendings, has a beautiful effect, 
eſpecially as it may be agreeably accommodat- 
ed to almoſt every ſituation and expoſure ; 
and delightſul, >) Mer it is conſpicuous at 
ſome ſmall diftance within view of the habi- 
tation, lawns, and other principal diſtricts, 
being bounded with open expanded ſpaces of 
graſs, and its banks diverſified with ſome de- 
tacked clumps of plantation. 

But one great article to be conſidered is the 
attainment of proper ſupplies of Water to ſup- 
ply the intended deſign, either by ſprings in or 
near the place, or by currents or ſtreams paſſing 
through, or nearly adjacent, to admit of being 
conducted to the proper fituation in the garden, 
c. which will afford a ſuperior advantage in 
executing any particular deſign the moſt ettec- 
tually ; or conducted from ſome neigbbour- 
ing Tiver, brook, or lake, &c. by means of 
pipes or ſmall cuts, or by collected Waters 
iſſuing from higher grounds, conducted by pro- 
per channels to the allotted places, in which 


any ſpace or compatiment of water is intended, 


WAT 


5 They all flower in ſurnmer, continuing in | uſefu} or ornamental: all of which requiſite 


accommodations ſhould be conſidered, how 
far attainable, previous to the formation of 
any deſign of this kind. 8 J 

5 is likewiſe to be conſidered, the means 
by which to retain. the water ſufficiently, after 
being acquired in the allotted place as above ; 
dock it a looſe earthy, ſandy, or gravelly 


dry weather, unleſs there is a conſtant current 
or flow of water running in, either by ſprings, 
or ſome running ſtream ; but when of a na- 
turally ſtrong clayey bottom of proper thick- 
neſs both at ſides and below, it may probably 
retain the water in ſome tolerable te : as 
however this kind of bottom is rarely equally 
effectual in all parts of it; and therefore ge- 
nerally in this cafe, and that of the natural 
bottom being of any looſe ſoil above intimated, 


depth, muſt be well ſecured by addition of a 
thick coat of ſtrong clay laid at bottom and 
ſides; and well rammed, as hereafter directed, 
alſo under the article Basons, &c. 

For uſeful occaſions in the article of watering 
the various plants of gardens, reſervatories of 


means before intunated, ſhould not be omitted, 
in a ſmaller or larger ſcale, eſpecially in princi- 
pal gardens of any conſiderable extent; propor- 
tioned in ſome moderate dimenſions according 
to the ſupply of Water that can be acquired; 
but where intended principally as a uſeful re- 
ſervoir for watering the garden, may be of 
much more moderate dimenſions than when 
deſigned alſo for ornament; and may be form- 
ed either in a circular manner, or an oblong 
canal, pond, or cut, &c. generally adopted in 
ſome lower part, or where the furniſhing 
ſupply of Water can be moſt conveniently 
procured; or however ſome reſervatorics of 
Water may be introduced in a general gar- 
den, both to ſerve for the above occaſion of 
Watering, and for ornament : in which they 
may be of more capacious dimenſions, and 
decoratively formed. 3 

But Water is moſt eſſentially uſeſul in every 
principal kitchen garden, e Br ground, and 
nurſery, for — Watering in dry wea- 
ther in ſpring and ſummer; and alſo in winter 
in green-houſes and ſtoves, &c. but more con- 
ſdcrably in numerous articles in the open 
giound, both of ſeed- beds, and the various 
young plants therein raiſed: and to numerous 
lorts of young plants, cuttings, flips, off-ſets, 
&c. newly pricked out or tranſplanted, both 
at the time of firſt planting, and afterwards 
occaſionally, when dry hot weather prevails; 


as allo in many forts of new planted young 


tices 


bottom, it will ſoon fink away, eſpecially in 


the whole, after being excavated to the proper 


Water, where eaſily attainable by either of the 
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_ of view, at ſome convenient diſtance from 
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trees and ſhrubs in ſpring and early autumn | 
planting: and to all plants in pots, both hardy 

s and others in the open air in dry hot 
weather, in ſpring and ſummer; and to all 
the tender kinds in pots, of the ops ahh" 
and ſtove; and all plants in hot-beds under 
glaſſes, &c. as before obſerved; * and for 
all of which occaſions, if the Water is eon- | 
tained in any kind of reſervoir formed as 
above mentioned, it is not only more con- 
venient for immediate uſe, but is conſiderahly 
more ſalutary for the growth of all vegetables 
than raw ſharp Water drawn for uſe imme- 
diately out of wells. els 


Or as in many places there are natural 
ponds, canals, or other reſervoirs of Water 
cloſe in the neighbourhood of gardens, com- 
modiouſly ſituated for obtaining ſufficient 
plenty for watering, the trouble and expenſe 
of making baſons, canals, or other reſervoirs, 
principally for that purpoſe, may be ſaved, ex- 
ceptin particular occaſions in extenfive kitchen 
ounds, &c. where the articles for watering 
are conſiderable, and diſpoſed in many different 
diſtant compartments : and for_ which, Water- 
cuts, canals, baſons, or ſmall ponds, would be 
eſſentially convenient in proper fituations 
where a ſufficiency of Water could be ob- 
tained by the means before mentioned, to keep 
them properly furniſhed, 8 | 
Ornamental compartments of - Water in 
pleaſure-grounds are very deſirable objects, 
as a great addition to the beauty, variety, and 
embelliſhment of theſe diſtricts, when proper- 
ly diſpoſed, and contraſted with ſome nearly- 
adjoining, detached clumps of plantation, and 
bounded with a proper expanſe of 2 round, 
ſpreading from the verge conſiderably out- 
wards, and the extent of Mater proportioned in 
ſome degree to deſigns of large compoſition, 
or adapted to ſmaller, or according to the 
ſituation of the place, and the ſupply of Wa- 
ter that can be commodiouſly obtained by the 
means before ſuggeſted, ſufficient to continue 
the allotted ſpace always equally full to the 
equiſite height and extent. | 
ith regard to the proper ſituation in a 
pleaſure-ground, park, &c. in which to have 
any intended piece of Water, this confequent- 
ly muſt either be in ſome lower part, leſs or 
more, or where the moſt eligibly convenient 
for the attainment of a ſufficiency of Water 
at all times to ſupply the extent of ſpace al- 
lotted for the een and for the ad- 
vantage of having it more conſpicuous to fight 
at ſome moderate diſtance; generally in fome 
principal part diſpoſed in a conſpicuous point 
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the main habitation, as alſo, to ſhow agreea- 
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bly from the principal lawns and Walks ex- 
tending immediately from or contiguous to 
the ſaid manſon; and with occaſional inter- 
val views from other principal parts of the 
pleaſure-ground, eſpecially where the ſurface 
of Water is of fome conſiderable dimenſions; 
but where unavoidably ſmall, that is the leſs 
material in extenſive grounds, as it would not 
make any conſpicuous appearance at- a di- 
ſtance. | * 1 
However, in Idefagns, where any ſpaces 
of Warer, on a larger or ſmaller ſcale, are in- 
tended, they ſhould always be diſpoſed as con- 
ſpicuouſly as convenient, in ſome principal di- 
viſion ; either ſometimes at or near the termina- 
tion of a ſpacious open lawn, or occaſionally 
in ſome other ſimilar open ſpace; and ſome- 
times diſpoſed more or leſs internally in ſome 
central or other grand opening; in all of which 
a noble expanſe of Water would have a fine 
effect; and where the attainment of Water 
for that occaſion is abundant, and the fitua- 
tion not too much limited, it might be extend- 
ed m a diverſified order in ſome natural imi- 
tation, which, in large deſigns particularly, 
ſhould generally be adopted in preference to a 
perfectly formal regularity : but in ſmaller 
— the regular form may be more con- 
ormably admiſhble, either circular in the 
manner of a baſon, or oblong in the order of 
a canal, &c. or even in e forms the ſti 
regularity may be broken, by varied curves 
in the margin. be 
Reſpecting, however, the general form 
and extent for any intended deugn in orna- 
mental compartments of Water, they, in re- 
gard to form, may either be of a regular fi- 
gure, as circular, oval, oblong, &c. or in a 
varied natural imitation, in different moderate 
curves and bendings; and. in dimenſions may 
either be conhderably extenſive, or of mid 
dling or ſmall extent, conformably to the ge- 
neral plan of the garden, &c. and different 
ſituations of the ground: for as no particular 
dimenſions can be affigned, this muſt depend 
on circumſtances, botk in regard to the nature 
of the ſituation, and extent of the propoſe 
ſpace, eligible for that purpoſe, and accord- 
ing to the ſupply of Water attamable therein 
for the deſired occaſion, or as may be thought 
expedient, either conſiſtent with convenience, 
or the eligibility, more or leſs, of the particu- 
lar parts of the pleaſure-· ground, park, or the 
moſt deſirably fatuated for adopting the deſign 
with the greateſt ſucceſsful effe& ; as fon 
times, in extenſive deſigns, an ornamental 
piece of Water forms an expanſe of one or 


$71 


Ls 


two to ſeveral acres extent; and in others of 


more contracted or ſmall plans, is ſometimes 
| _ 


-» —_— 


| Fpace; and in all of which larger or ſmall- 


Of imall or moderate baſons, or other reſer- 


_ciently high to raiſe and throw the Water from 


| gow and ſilver kind, &c. and the ſpouting and 
thing in 


WAT 
mot half an acre, and in ſome not half that 


er deſigns, the form may be varied mure- or 
leſs accordingly ; ſuch as when intended to 
have any compartment of Water formed in 
ſome imitation of a natural order, che figure 
may be varied either in the 2 
ing, or oblong manner in e bendings. 
ſoils and — of different forms ad 
menſions; or in ſome ſituations may be form- 
ed in imitation of a natural river, or lake, &c. 
in eaſy varied windings: and the extreme ter- 
minations of which by a peculiar {weep round 


projecting ſwells of ground, furniſhed with 
þ< = as. ants Hg may ſeem to proceed in 


continuation in another direction: or in gar- 
dens where a natural ſtream can be in- 
troduced. it will afford great opportunity in 
forming any particular or different deſigus in 
Water, ſometimes in the ſorm of a gently 
winding rivulet, or more copious tiver, or in 
ſome particular ſituations, ſpread out in a 
wide expanſe of furface.. _ 
Caſcades or Water-falls are alſo occaſion- 
ally introduced in extenſive grounds where 
there is the advantage of a rivulet, by which 
a caſcade may be formed either in one larger 
fall, or in two or three ſmaller in ſucceſſion, 
having | rough ſtones placed below to 
break the Water, and increaſe the ſound of 
the torrent in its fall and paſſage over them, 
in ſome ſimilar to that peculiar to na- 
tural caſcades. 
Fountains, ſpouting Water from ſome 
image, are ſometimes introduced in the centre 


voirs of Water in gardens, where a ſupplying 
head of Water is conveniently ſituated futh- 


the jet or ſpout in a continued. full ſtream to 
ſome conſiderable height, which. falling in 
the baſon or reſervatory, keeps the Water 
thereof in motion, prevents ſtagnation, and 
is thereby rendered more beneficially whole- 
ſome for keeping and breeding fiſh of the 


all of the Water conveys a refre 
the heat of ſummer. 

In the formation of the ground deſigned for 
compartments of Water, the earth muſt be 
excavated as much as neceſſary to a proper 
depth, gradually floping from the verge to the 
middle, two or three to four or five ſcet deep, 
not more; but as ſometimes in low fituations, 
the. cligible place is naturally hollowed in 
ſome degree more or leſs, as not to require a 
general excavation, or only in particular parts, 
and ſome general regulations to the whole 


WAT 


ſiderable advantage; obſerving, however, in 
if the ſides and bottom are of a ſandy, 
gravelly, or ſtony nature, or abound. in any 
laoſe ſoil, and that there is not a conſtant ſup- 
plying ſtream, it muſt. be well ſecured. with 
the application of a thick coat of wrought 
clay to retain the Water; or even if the ge- 
neral natural bottom is clayey, it is ſeldom 
wholly eſſectual in every part to hold Water 
ſuſñciently well at all ſeaſons, without the a- 
bove advantage of a conſtant ſupplying ſtream ; 
and therefore in theſe deficiencies the addition 
of a-proper ſtratum of clay is commonly ne- 
ceſſary, except as above ſaid, in ſuch places 
* is a copious natural flow of Wa- 
ter, in which probably no claying will be re- 
quired ; which will be a particular advantage 
in large deſigns. 


nerally obſerve, in the preparatory excavation, 
to allow for a proper and width of the 
additional coat of clay twelve or fifteen inches 
thick, and of ſeveral inches of gravel over 
this, to preſerve the clay from being waſted 
e eee ee eee keep the 
ater always clear, which otherwiſe would 
be m from the nature of the clay; and 
oblerving, previous to the claying, generally 
to ram any looſe or uneven parts m 
tom or ſides of the cavity, making the whole 
firm, even, and ſmooth ; then applying the 
clay, begin firſt in the middle ſpace, proceed- 
ing gradually outward, being careful that no 
ſtones, ſticks, or other matter, get mixed 
therewith to occaſion fiſſures or chaſms for 
the Water to eſcape; laying it evenly, a ſmall 
thickneſs at a time, oo. ſpread it regularly, 
treading it with men's naked fect; — if dry 
weather caſt water on it occaſionally, ramming 
it well from time to time with wooden ram- 
mers; applying more clay by degrees, in the 
fame mauner, to the proper thickneſs as a- 
bove, giving attention chat every part is well 
kneaded — rammed, not to leave the ſmalleſt 
vacancy ; for the Water is apt to eſcape at 
the leaſt cranny, and would occaſion great 


trouble afterwards to find out the detective 


place; and thus continue the claying regularly 
cach way from. bottom to the top of the cir- 
cumſerence, ſmoothing the ſurtace evenly ; 
and if dry weather cover it, as you proceed, 
either with mats or ſtraw litter, or with the 
neceſſary ſtratum of pebbly gravel, three to 
four or hve inches thick, to preſerve the clay 
from cracking, by the ſun, air, and wind ; and 
when the whole. is thus finiſhed, let in the 
Water as ſoon as poſſible. 

Then proceed to regulate and level the top 


| 


which in extenhve deligns, would be a con- 


e of the circumference or verge, aid 


7 the 
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However, where claying is neceſſary, ge- | 
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— gra 8 it 
= dem ater edge in a gradual 


. gular *expankon to ſome tolerable extent 1 
without forming any ſtiff | lope 
diately cloſe to the 
ſurrou ſuperficies ; but if any is thought 
_ neceſſary, whereby to admit of a more con- 

ſpicuous view of the Water at Kon 
nerally form it in one RI 


W. e y © 


own with graſs . 6 be ay rnb as ei- 
eh ſeem the moſt convenient: or, in 
ſome deſigns, may have ſome width of graſs 
next the Water, and then a ſpace of gravel, 
either as a regular walk, or extended of any 
eligible width as may be thou 
Ja preparing for formation 
Water, in ſituations where the place intended 
is in any parts deficient, or too Jow in the 
boundary, either at the ends or ſides, being 
lower than the general ſurface, or than the 
requiſite height intended the Water ſhall ſtand, 


this muſt be ſtrongly banked up accordingly 


to the required height, very ſubſtantially in 
thickneſs, eſpecially where it happens to form 
a head at one end of a canal, &c. and have 
the ann with a frong body 


of "wiv 


imme- 
ater, diſtin from the 


— oa body of 


| 


Fit], 


Witter Bark, or Baſtard Ginn. 

For the ſtove, one ſpecies; a curious = 
all round the ſtem; garniſhed w 
light-green leaves; and e . — 
candrous flowers in terminal umbels. | 

Claſs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. 

Charafters.]| CaLyx is bell-ſhaped, i- 
lobed, with the lobes roundiſh and concave. 
doug agen fave how Why » ſeſſale petals, longer 
than Rx; 2 conical, -ſhaped 
n STAMINA, no N 
twelve or ſixteen linear, Aſkant antheræ. A 
ed to the outſide of the nectarium. Pis r 
Lux, V oval lindric ſtyle, with 
three _ ERICARPIUM, 2 
,roundiſh, 17 berry, with two heart- 
ſhaped ſeeds. 

There is but one ſpecies, which i wholly 
a fine aromatic. 

WinTERA Canells. 

American Wintera.] Riſes with a | thick 
woody ſtem, branching on every ſide, almoſt 
the whole rowing near twenty feet 
high; baving a lightiſh-coloured aromatic 
bark; oblong, obtuſe, light-green leaves; and 
red flowers, in umbellate cluſters, at the ends 
of the branches, ſucceeded by roundiſh ber- 
TIES. 

This tree, a native of the hot parts of 
America, alter Levy kept in a ſtove in 
this country, and in which it merits obſerva- 
tion as a curious aromatic tree, to increaſe 
the variety of the exotics in that department; 
and ſhould be planted in pots of light, mellow, 


loamy carh and treated us other wood plants 
collection. 5 


nm 
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| ERANTHEMUM. Eternal flower, 

| This genus furniſhes herbaceous, __ 

ous flowering annuals for the pleaſure-grou 

and ſhrubby kinds for the ae Bi w- 
ing two or three to four or {pr feet high, 
rniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped and lincar — 
the different noel þ ere flowers 

at che lades 


X ER 


pole of 8 dry rigid florets, colle ted into 
one general ſcaly cup; and being of a dry 
nd, | chaffy nature, are remarkable for retaining 
their colours and beauty many months after 
. thered. 

and order, Syngenefia Po 


ae mn. Ea 


oy CaLYx, a compound ati 
A 


a Su- - 


- —_ 


tal, five-parted at top; 


| compound kind ; 


— 


* EN 


having of many | 


lyx compoſed 
— * _ Coke, com 
2. — of man hermaphrodite Notets in the 
each contiſting 


florets in the radius, more flightly cut at the 
briin: STAMINA, five very thort filaments, 
and long eylindric antheræ. PreTILLUM, a 
ſhort ; filiform ſtyle, having a difid 
ſtigina in che berthaphrodites, and -in the fe- 
males two reflexed ſtigmias. PERTCA RPTUM, 
none ; each floret ſucceeded by an oblong, 
coronated ſeed, placed on a chaffy receptacle. 
The plants of this genus derive the name 
Eternal Flower from D 
the flowers, which being gathered when fully 
blown, will retain their — many months. 
There are many f| 


8 I a 

for tran AA n u des 5 
Fght — either on the fur- 
. whe in, or in drills half an Le 
deep; and five or fix inches aſunder ; 
when the plants are come up twp or he's 
inches high, thin out a q of the ſtrong- 
eſt, and prick tem either in in rows z 
foot afonder fiaalty to remain, or in patches 
about the different borders to flower 2 
blage with other hardy annuals; 

5 


as foon as planted, and repea ted Heck 
weather tit they” r taken good 
require no farther care 8 e | 
\Reepir them clean from weeds: 


"and tþ will 
Or che feeds may be fown in patches in the 


pecies, but the moſt" re. different borders, "in the plates where you in- 


markable 6f which are the followitig eight tend the plants ſhall flower. 


ſorts, conſiſting of one hardy annual, and 
ſeven tender ſhrubby kinds. a 
Hardy [Suva hind. | 
Compriſing We common Eternal Flower 
furniſhed with ſeveral varieties; all 
herbaceous, ornamental-flowering annuals. 
1. XERANTHEMUM amnimm. © 
Annual Neranthemum, or Common Erervdl 


| Flower.) Riſes with an herbaceous, angular, 


downy, branching ſtalk, two or * — ſeet 
high ; ſpeer-ſhnpds, ſpreading, _ cloſe- 
Gert rtiftg leaves and all the ſtalks and branches 
terminated by large flowers ſingly; of different 
colours in the varieties, appearing in july, 
Auguſt, and September, and are very orna- 
mental, ſucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 
Piurirtier are,} White-fowered — 
Purple-flowered — Double White-flowered— 
Double Purple-flowered—Double Violetco- 
loured. 

Tbe flowers of all theſe varieties are of the 
conſiſting of many ſmall 
florets in one common calyx, together form- 
mg one large flower, whic * the ſorts is 
ornamental, and in high eſtimation for 


4 ſingularity of their durable "on 
after being gathered; for if g third wh wi 


2 blown in in dry weather, with part of the} er 


to each, hung bp to dry in a ſhady 
place, they will retain Their reſpective colours | 
in full beauty all winter; and by placing the 


ſtalks in glaſſes or not with water, but 
fand to make them ſtick faſt, and placed in 
appear 


n houſe, they wi 


egen Gly propagated by ſeeds foyrn 
are all caſil 

in the full ground, . — ke {pri or 
in both ſeaſons; as the autumn-raiſcd 
will oer earlier and. prom ge Di 


0 


and thereby 


hardy peak fed, linear a: 


Sh#ubb; Green how 
Wenn, are exotics 
ing and upright ſhrubby 
eee feet growth, cloſ. 


* » 


inn. 
Africa, enn 
plants, of chree or 
 cathifhed with ſmall 
oval, — 1 and ſil- 
very leaves; and large 1 jated fil. 
very and yellow flowers; © long cotitituance 
in . even after being gathered, © 
2. XERANTHEMUM retortum. . 
Reflexed-leaved Eternal Flotorr.] Uniler- 
ſhrabby, trailing. ſtalks, garnithed with re- 
carved, reſſe ed, hoary-ſilvery leaves; and at 
the axillas of the branches, flower with 
white Ay and yellow diſks. 
ERANTHEMUM perle 
J. e een, Ries 
with an —— ſbrubby ſtem, brane three. 
or four feet high; garniſhed with fpear- aped, 
trinervous, ſe 4 eaves; and, at the termi- 
nation of the branches, large bright, RR 
yellow flowers. ; 8 
XERANTHEMUM amoi. | 
efſamum-like Silvery Eternal Flower.} Up- 
rieht — ſtem and ſlender hoary branches, 
three or four feet high ; ſmall, linear, adpreſſ- 
en] ed leaves, laid cloſe to the branches, and the 
3 terminated by large, hlvery-flow- 


5 gg ot velitum. 

ite, Leafy-flowered Xeranthemum.} Up- 
right ſhrubby ſtem, branching-three or four - 
feet high; inear-ſpear-ſha mucronated 
leaves; nad ts Bhi og if , white flowers. 


6. XERANTREMUM . 


ts] liferous ſtalks ; 
the imbricated leaves, and cloſc-ſitting flowers. 


5 ERANTHEMUM Mars. 
roliſerous Eternal F. 


1 


Shining Eternal-Flower. 
1 


8. XERANTHEMUM imbricatum. 
Imbricated 


X T I. 


be bee eee talks, Tenge of fix glandules af the gere 
oval-awl-ſhaped, ſmoath, wy I eaves. . | men, STAMINA, five ſhort filaments and fin- 
Of the above abore ere kinds of AXcran- | gle antberz.- PisTILLUM, a roundith germen, 
Mention, oh three or ſour ſpecies are the three ſhort ſtyles, crowned with lacerated 
moſt noted; they are all tender plants, moſtly | tigmas.  PeRicarnPiuUM, a raundiſh uilo· 
— Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope, | cular capſule ; ſeeds double. Ge. 
n in this country in winter, The ſpecies are, 4:2 wing i 
Tm ober or. November till May or June; 1. XYLOPHYLLA FURY $0 1 42 
therefore muſt be planted in pots, and have Lang-laaued Lave Flomer.] Riſes with "eau 
reſidence among the green-houſe. exotics, | angled branches, garniſhed with long lar 
where ny will fora. a — agreeable variety leaves. 
at all ſeaſons, and a g Aingularity in] 2. X yLOPHYLLA. latifolia. + - 
their flowers, * eres cqnſpicuouſly 2 Broad - leaved Love HKlower.] Riſes with 
bout July and Auguſt, continuing lon round branches, and broad ſpear-ſhaped 
y; but are not generally by leaves. 
— ripe ſeeds in our gardens, for ſowing; | 3. XYLOPHYLLA falcata. 
that their propagation here is commonly, Falcated Lowe Flower.] Riſes with a woody 
effected by cuttings of the young ſhoots. in ſtem and branches, garaithed with linear-ſpear- 
ſummer, planted in pots of lg mould, wa- ſhaped ſhining leaves placed irregularly ; and 
tered and ſhaded from the ſun! or might beat the upper part of the branches, awers 
forwarded in a hot-bed, or covered cloſe. with | produced upon the edges of the leaves, very 
a hand-glaſs, to expedite their emiſſion of | cloſely placed. 
roots, and ſhooting in a m top growth Theſe three exotics, natives originally of 
the ſame ſeaſon; and in autumn may betranſ- | hot countries, are introduced in our ſtove col- 
_ planted fingly.in pots, and afterwards manag- lectious for yer Fog curioſity; in which they 
ed as other green-houſe plants of the coined muſt alwa ** in winter, but may be 
kind. Y placed, in pots, in the full air in the mid» 
-XYLOPHYLLA, Lone Flower. - I die ſummer months, in a ſheltered ſiiuation, and 
of .:Comprehends two or three tender exotics removed to the ſtove in September. 
for the ſtove, from the hot parts of America | - They are propagated by ſeeds. in pots placed 
and the Weſt - Indies: diſtinguiſh ſome with in a hot-bed, and when the plants are come 
four-angled branches, others round; garniſhed | up two or three inches in growth, prick them 
with — and Nee leaves, ad ape. in ſeparate pots, and plunge them in the bark- 
talous ſſo wers. I bede and afterwards managed as other Rove 
+. Claſs and order, Ran * ignis. I plants of a ſimilar nature. 
Characters] CAL vx, a ſix·parted coloured Likewiſe ſome of them by off. ſets, flips 
Ds CorxoLLa no petals; -but W e e e e alſo by a hot- bed. 
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Sp + 15 ru we G0 þ apts IVC. 
UCCA.. ? | I if leaves, ending in long ſharp ſpines ; _ 
Adam's Needle. at top, from among the leaves, long ſpikes of 


genus conſiſts. of ſhrubby ſucculent | bell- ſhaped, ſix-parted, liliaceous — 
reens of America, both hardy and tender] Claſs and order, Hexandria Mons 
| 1 to diverſify the pleaſure- gr ound and! Charafers.] CaLxx, none. == 
"os e lon riſing wah wpright, | is monopetalous, bell-ſhaped, and divided into 
Nick, woody ſtems ſeveral feet high, adorned] fix large oval ſegments. STAMINA, fix very 
at top with cluſters of very long, aloe-like, | ſhort reflexed NOIR 200aY ſmall 8 
3 ISTII- 


-_ —- 


1 and from the centre of 


YUC 
PrsTILLUM, an oval three-cornered germen 


with erect ſtems from two or three to fix or 
eight ſeet high, terminated by a large tuft of 
very leaves, reſembling thoſe ot the aloe, 
but m narrower ; have all durable ſtems 
and evergreen leaves; are natives of different 
parts of America, and two of them are mode- 
y to grow here in the full ground; 
and the other two, being more tender, require 
ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter. 
| Hardier Find. 331 

Common Adam's Needle.) Riſes witch an 
erect, ligneous, thick ſtem, two or three feet 
high, having very long, narrow, fhff, entire 
leaves, ending in a long, ſharp, black ſpine, 
garniſhing the ſtem almoſt to the bottom, and 


the top leaves riſes a long branching peduncle, 
ſuſtaining a 
auer k 
2. Yucca filamentoſa. +. nk 
 Filamentous, or Thready Virginia Yucca. } 
Riſes with an upright, thick, igneous ſtem 
two or three feet high, adorned at top with a 
pear-ſhaped, 


| 


top 

leaves an _ 2 ve aps ay ſeve- 
ral feet hi arni with many large, 
white and — ſtriped leaves. F 

Both ſpecies flower in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, and make an a rance, 
but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

They are natives of North America, the 
former that of Canada, and the latter of Vir- 
inia, and are both tolerably hardy 
— a little occaſional ſhelter whilſt young, 
for two or three winters, they may be turned 
out into the open ground in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion in the ſu ; though it is alſo proper 
to keep ſome always in pots, and treated as 
green-houſe plants, as a reſerve in caſe thoſe 
in the open ground ſhould be cut off in very 

Tender Kinds for the Green-houſe. 
3. Yucca alrifolia. f 


f 


q thick, fleſhy ſtem, eight or ten ſeet high, 


pyramidally two or three feet hi 


which are of ſingular growth ; they rifing | pu 


panicle of bell-ſhaped white and | ſtrength 


- ſo as after | 


1 uc 


crowned with a large tuft of long, narrow, ' 
ſtiff, crenated, aloe-like leaves ending in (harp 
ſpines; and from the centre of the crown of 
leaves comes out the flower-ſtalk, branchi 
having all 
the branches terminating in a ſpike ot flowers, 
without and white within, appearing 
in uſt and September. et 195 Uri 
4- Yucca Dracems. 1 5 
Dragon Tree-lenued Pucca. ] Riſes wich an 
upright, thick, brown ſtem, three feet high, 
hy 16h with 2 leaves end · 
ing in ſpines nodding downward ; and in 
2 centre of the leaves, ariſes the flower - ſtalk 
very branchy, with all the branches terminat- 
ing in ſpikes of fleth-coloured flowers in Au · 
guſt and September. A 
. 
ingularly curious growth, are worthy 
of culture in —4— — keepi 
ſome of all the ſorts in pots, to n 
ter of a in winter; as they will 
afford a conſpicuous and ining variety 
in this collection; and ſome plants of the two 
frſt forts may alſo, after - attaiving a little 
and gradually hardened, be planted 


out in the full ground in ſome dry warm ſitu- 
ation ſhekered by adjacent ſhrubs and trees, 


As all the ſorts are of a ſucculent nature, 


—_ ſhould always be planted in a light dry 


- if ſomewhat * the better. | 
The propagation of all the forts is by off. 
ſets and ſuckers, from the root and head of 
the plants; alſo by ſede. X44 
almoſt any time in ſpring and ſummer, and 


lay them in ſome dry place for a few days, till 


the wounded part made by ſeparation from 
the plant is dried and bas mp then plant 
them in pots of 75 ſandy compoſt, and place 
them in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken 
root. i 


up 
they are two or three inches high, prick 
ſeparately in ſmall of li he ad 
mould, plungi yp Hes alſo in a bed 4 
forward their growth, aſhfting them with 
moderate waterings and freſh air daily ; and 
harden them by degrees to the full air in June 
and July, to remain till October, then re- 


: 
+ 


Lhee-leaved Yucca.) Riſes with an erect, 


4 


| 


—_ I mh; 1 
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FF AMIA. Dwarf Pinnated Palm. J 

Compriſes ſome low ſpecies of the Palm 
tribe, of the Weſt Indies, ſome of which are 
retained in our ſtove collections for variety, 
particularly one ſpecies, riſing in robuſt ſtems 
only two or three feet high; ornamented with 
frondoſe pinnated leaves of many pair of ob 
long folioles ; and male and female flowers 
ſeparate on different plants, produced in a 
club-ſhaped ſpadix protruded from a ſpatha, 
each floret of the ſpadix having three petals, 
with proper ſtamina in the males, and germen 
and kyie in the females, ſucceeded by many 
red berries. | 

The principal ſpecies in our garden is, 

I. ZAMIA pumila. © 
Dwarf Pinnated Palm with ſawed Leaves.) 
Leaves thick, ſhort, rigid, and lightly ſa wed. 

The two following are alſo retained in ſome 
of our ſtoves. , 1 
2. ZAMIA ſpineſa.—Thorny Dwarf Palm. 
3. ZAMIA integrifolia.—Emire-leaved Za- 
mia. | 

They require a conſtant reſidence in the 
ſtove, planted in pots of rich light earth, and 
managed according to the general culture of 
other {imilar exotics of that department. 

* ZANTHOXYLUM. The Tooth-ach 
ree. "_ 
This genus comprehends two ſpecies known 
in our gardens, one for the ſhrubbery, the 
other for - the houſe; the former of 
which is the moſt noted; a hardy exotic, ori- 
inally from North America ; the other from 
ina ; both of moderate growth, ten or 
twelve to fourteen feet high ; garnithed with 


| 


large pinnated and trifoliate leaves; and dice- ' 


cous apetalous flowers, in terminal panicled 


kes. 

Claſs and order, Diecia Pentandria. 

Charatters.] Male flower. CALYXx, a pe- 
rianthium deeply cut into five oval coloured 
parts. CoRoLLa, none. STAMINA, five 
awl - ſhaped erect filaments, with didymous. 


ſulcated, roundiſh antheræ. Female flower. 


Ca vx, as che male. Cool LA, none P1s- 


_ 


TILLUM, a roundiſh germen, an awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle, with an obtuſe ſtigma. PERIARTIUx, 
an obiong capſule, _— of two valves and 


FT JETS” 


Z AN 


n rs, r g ſmooth roundiſh 


The name of Tooth-ach Tree being ap- 
plied to this plant, ariſes from the uſe made 
of the bark in cleanfing the teeth, and pre- 
venting that troubleſome diforder among the 
inhabitants of Canada, | 2 

The ſpecies are, E4 

1. ZanTHOXYLUM Clava Hereulis. 

Canada Tooth-ach Tree, or Hercules's Club.] 
It grows to the height of twelve feet, with a 
rough bark armed with ſhort ſpines; the 
leaves are wi of a dark-green colour, 
growing irregularly on the branches; each 


| conſiſts of four or five pair of ſpear-ſhaped 


folioles, which are terminated by an odd one; 
_ 3 come . ec the end of the 

nches in looſe panicles ; being ape- 
talous have no t a r ſuc- 
ceeded by unilocular capſules, containing the 
Variety.] The Aſh-leaved Tooth-ach Tree, 
_ oval-oblong folioles, and prickly mid- 
ie | 

2. ZANTHOXYLUM trifoliatum. 

Trifoliate Chineſe Tooth-ach Tree.) Riſes 


with a w ſtem, branching ſeveral feet 
high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, com- 
poſed of three egg-oval folioles. | 


Of theſe two ſpecies, the firſt 'is the moſt 
noted and generally known in our garden 
plantations; the ſecond is ſometimes retained 
as a green-houſe plant, but will alſo ſucceed 
in the open ground in a warm ſituation: and 
both the ſorts are very eligible to arrange in 
the ſhrubbery in aſſemblage with i 
duous kinds to increaſe the variety; generally 
r N a ſheltered ſituation and dry 
foil, w ny will ſucceed, and form an 
e diverſity in their pinnated and tri- 
toliate leaves ; but it is alfo proper to keep 
{ome of the Chineſe ſort in pots to move un- 
Jer protection, in winter, of a green-houſe, or 
3 8 5 Rh " 

hey are propa and la 
Sov: foods bn 2 * 
border, or in pots placed in the morning ſun 
all ſummer, ſheltered in a frame in winter; 


Octo- 


and in ſpring removed to che full air cill 


ber, 


other deci- 


- oo 
— 


. Pur tgp at the 


ZE A 


ber, giving proper wateringvall ſummer ; and 
towards 2 placed again under ſhelter 
from froſt till March; then the young plants, 


may be potted ee and thus continued 


for a year or two, ſheltered in winter, 
then may be tranſplanted into the ſhrubbery. 
By layers of the young wood in autumn or 
ſprin "he may alſo be propagated. 

Likewite by cuttings in ſpring or ſummer, 
aſſiſted by a hot bed in which will ſtrike, 
then ſhould be inured to the ull air; and 
they will form young plants for tranſplanting 
in autumn or 1} tollowing. 

ZEA Mays), Indian corn, or Turkey 
wheat. 

Confiſts of a tall-growing, herbaceous, 
hardy annual to cultivate for variety in the 
borders and other compartments of the plea- 
ſut &c. ornamented with long pendu- | 
lous leaves, and moneecious huſky flowers in 
ſides and upper part of the 
: facceeded in the female flowers 

roundiſh ſeeds, cloſely placed 


nar an oblong receptacle, which are the 
corn, the eatable part; tough not uſed in this 
country for that occaſion. | | 
| Gal and order, Mſonæcia Triandria. 

Cbaracters.,] Male and female flowers ſe- 
parate on the ſame plant; looſely diſpoſed 


 CaLvyx, a bivalve, two-flowered huſk. Co- 


o oblong valves, the outward one 
— bellied, and the interior bidented at 
top, and are incloſed in the calyx, with a 
very ſhort, diphyllous nectarium. STAMINA, 
three capillary filaments in the males, with 
bifid / priſmatic antheræ, opening at top; the 


- female fo wers are cloſely collected in a ſpike 


below the males on the ſame plant; the calyx 
« ſingle · flo vwered hutk, with two valves; with a 
corolla, a glumoſe hutk, and four membraneous 
unequal valves. PisSTILLUM, a very ſmall 
fender pendulous fiyle, and ſimple 
2. PzEMCARPIUM, none; many com- 
roundith ſeeds, immerſed in an oblong, 
thick five-angled receptacle, forming together a 
thick, cloſe head of corn. | 
I be ſpecies is, K . n 
$4 - A May: 1 
; Maes eee Abe, Riſe r 
frong, herbaceous ſtem, ten or twelve | 
high, gar niſhed with long, broad, pendulous 
leaves 3 male flowers, at the upper part of the 
ſtalks in ſpikes eight or ten inches long ; and 
ſemales ariſing at the axillas of the leaves be- 
low the males, in long, cloſe, thick ſpikes, co- 
veted with thin leaves; and ſucceeded by the 
numerous ſeeds placed round the long re- 
ceptacle in a compact order. | 


& 


the rays. "STAMINA, of 
are five thort/ filaments, with 


Z IN 
Vuriety.] Yellowiſh-white ſeeds Deep yel · 
low ſeeds Purple- blue ſeeds. 5 
This plant is very much cultivated in Ame - 


rica and ſouth of Europe for the ſeeds or corn; 
which being ground to meal, ſerve as ſood for 
the poorer inhabitants. = 
But in this country the plant is raiſed prin- 
cipally- for curiomy and variety of its ſingu- 
larly tall growth, ſuperior to moſt of our her- 
baceous plants; and in favourable ſeaſons will 
produce ripe ſeeds in autumn. | 3 
It is raiſed from ſeed in the ſpring, March or 
April, either in a dry warm ſituation, where 
the plants are intended to remain: ſowing 
them in patches, two or three feeds or more in 
each place, about an inch and half deep; but 
whea the plants are up, leave generally but one 
of the ſtrongeſt; or to have the plants as for- 
ward as pothble to produce ripe feed-ſpikes 
more effectually, ſome may be ſown in a hot- 
bed in March or beginning of April, and when 


by] the 1 three or four inches high, may 
be fo 


rwarded by pricking upon another hot- 
bed, either under a deep frame or an awning of 
hoop arches to cover with mats necifncdity; 
allowing them plenty of free air; and in May, 
they may be tranſplanted, with balls of ear 
about their roots, into the full ground in bor- 
ders, or ſhrubbery clumps, &c. in a warm 
ſunny fituation, and watered; and that if the 
ſummer proves warm and dry, they will pro- 
duce perfect heads, and the ſeeds will ripen. 
As the plants run up faſt in tall ſtalks, it 
may be proper to ſupport each wich a tall neat 
eſpecially where expoſed to the wind. 
ZINNIA. * 1 
A genus of annual plants, eultivated for 
ornamenting the pleaſure and flower g 
growing with erect ſtalks, garniſhed with ob- 
long leaves, and producing radiated flowers. 
Claſs and order, Syngene/ia Polygamia Su- 
perflua. * 
CharaHers.) CaLvx, the general cup is 
oval, cylindric, and imbricated, with many 


blunt, upright, perſiſtent ſcales. Coxol. LA, 


of ber- 
maphrodite florets, placed in the diſk, and 
female ones, which are ligulated, and' form 

he hermaphrodites, 
cylindrie tubu- 
loſe antherze. PisTILLUM, an oblong arif- 
tated with à flender ſemibifid ſtyle, 
and two ere obtuſe ſtigmas; in the female 
flowers the germen' is oblong and triquetrous, 


with a capillary ſtyle, and two recbrved 
ſtigmas. PErIOARrPIUM, the calyx contaih- 


lolitary teeds crowned with down, 


land on a paleaceous receptacle. 


Of 


? 8 et 


Fs I 


Of this genus there are two ſpecies. ter. The principal fortsin 
. 2114 era. i dens are the following. * 6 
* Few-flowered Yellow Z innia.] The root of | 1. ZYGopPnYLLUM 20:4 2107 42 I "32 
this plant is fibrous, from which ariſes the} (Fabago)—or Common Bean Caper. Bath. 9 
ſtalk to about three feet high; it is woody be- | a thick, fleſhy, deeply ſtriking, perennial root; : g 
low, and branches upwards, which are placed | upright,” round, ſmooth; jointed, OUS, 9 | 
oppoſite; theſe are furniſhed with oblong | green ſtalks, three or four feet high; garniſhed 
leaves of a pleaſing green colour ; the flowers | with oval, ſmooth, fleſhy, bluiſh- green leaves, - | 
terminate ends of the branches on Ong two-or three together on each petiole; and 


e —— 


” 
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foot-ſtalks ; they are of a yellow colour, v reddiſh flowers, by two or three together at b 
s before ſeeds are ripe. - | the axillas of the ſtalks. appearing in July, 
2. Zinxia multifiora. . ſucceeded by long capſules, containing the 
- Many-flowered'Red Zinnia.J This plant is | feed, ripening in autumn. urn 
alſo annual; che ſtalk riſes erect with upright It is durable in root; but the ftalks; being 
branches; theſe arc channeled: and hairy; the | herbaceous, periſh every autumn; is tolerably 
leaves are oval, lanceolate, and placed op- hardy, only requiring a little ſhelter in winter 
_ polite; the flowers come out at the extreme | when young, afterwards may be planted inthe 
part of the branches; the florets of the diſk are | full ground in the borders, in any dry light 
yellow, and thoſe which form the rays are of | ſoil, there finally to remain; where they will 
a dulky red; theſe continue till the ſeed is ripe, | abide many years by the root, and ſend up 
which is in autumn. {$5275 5 ſtalks, and flower abundantly, and-ripen feeds. 
Theſe plants being annual are propagated | As it is of a ſucculent nature, it ſhould have 
from the ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a | a dry rubbiſby ſoil. | 
flight hot-bed; in March, and afterwards, { It is propagated by ſeeds ſown in the 
when the plants ariſing are a few inches high, ſpring; ſome in a hot-bed to bring them for- 
they ſhould be pricked out on another bed ward, and ſome on a warm border; and 
previouſly prepared to receive them; here they | when the plants are come up about two 
may remain till the advance of ſummer, when inches high, plant ſome out in ſmall pots ſe- 
they may be taken up and tranſplanted in the | parately, and plunged into a hot-bed to facili- 
borders of the pleaſure or flower garden, where | tate their rooting, and forward their growth ; 


they will blow and complete their ſeeds for | but harden them by degrees to the full air; 
the next year. X others may be planted in a warm border to 


ZYGOPHYLLUM. take their chance ; allowing thoſe in the pots 
Bean Caper. ſhelter of a garden-frame in froſty weather, 
It turniſhes herbaceous and woody ſuccu- | and in 'pring ſome of them may be turned out 
Tent exotics of Aſia and Africa, cultivated | into the ground where they are to re- 
here for variety in the pleaſure ground and | main. | 
reen-houſe collections: riſing with erect Tender Green-houſe Kinds. 
falls three or four feet high, adorned with | Theſe are moſtly of a ſhrubby nature, 
oval, oblong, and ſpear-thaped, fleſhy, ſuccu- | durable in root, ſtem, and branches, garniſhed 
lent leaves, and pentapetalous flowers along | with ſucculent leaves. 2 
the ſides of the branches. 2. ZYyGOPHYLLUM ſeffilifolium. ; 
Claſs and order, Decandria Monogynia. Seffile-leaved African Bean Caper.] Riſes. 
Charaters.] CaLyx, five oval, obtuſe, { with an upright woody ſtem, branching nu- 
concave, ere& leaves. CoRoLLA, five ob- | merous and irregularly, three or four feet ih ; 
tuſe petals emarginated at top, and a ten- oval-ſpear-ſhaped, thick, ſmooth, ſucculent 
leaved cloſed neCtarium, TS includes 1he | ſeſſile leaves, ſurrounding the branches by 
germen. STAMINA, ten awbſhaped fila- fours ; and yellow flowers on long flender 
ments; aud oblong incumbent antheræ. P1s- | footſtalks at the fides of the branches, in ſuc- 
TILLUM, an oblong germen, awl-ſhaped | ceſhon great part of ſummer... 
ſtyle, crowned by a ſimple ſtigma. PERI- Parieties.] Yellow-flowered—Sulphur-co- 
CARPIUM, an oval, pentagonous, quinque-= | loured flowers — W hite-flowered — Copper- 
valyulous capſule of five cells, having many coloured, having moſtly a reddiſh or brown. 
roundiſh ſeeds. ſpot near the bale of each petal. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies; one is herbaceous . ZycopPnYLLUM Aforg ſana. 
and moderately hardy, with perennial roots urf/iane-leaved e e Bean Caper.] 
and herbaceous annual ſtalks; the others are | Riſes with a moet + item, dividing and 
of a woody durable growth, and tender, re- | branching gh mage ree or four feet high; 
- quiring ſhelter of the green-houſe in the wo oval, thick, obtuſe, ſucculent leaves, ſurround- 
: 3 | 
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Therny Bean-Caper.)] 
cloſe · ſitting leaves with linear acute foli 
5 5 album. 


tely towards autumn, in 
or 


Bean Caper.) With leaves order to be moved into the 
foot-ftalked, and clubbed fleſhy lobes. glaſs caſe, in October. | 
_ Theſe tender ſpecies of Zygophyllum being} By Seed. The plants ſometimes produce 
natives of the warm parts of Africa, they re- ſeeds in this country, or are procured from 
quire ſhelter of a green-houſe in this country | abroad by the ſeedſmen; ſow them in ſpring 


in winter, planting them in pots of light ſandy | in pots of light earth, and plunge them in a 
earth, as being ſucculent, and manage them as|hot-bed, — ſoon — i and 
Ather plants of fimilar quality. Sce GERN | when a litttle advanced in gro ick them 
Hovse PLayTs. 5 BEE 15 in agen 
"I pers RD Gy cuttings again in ot 
. planted, I ENCE DINE 
0 may any ain in 
time in the ſpring or ſummer; if in ſpring [the hs. 
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OE THE GENERA... ©3 
WITH THEIR BOTANIC AND ENGLISH NAMES. | 
Containing the Generic Botanic Names in the firſt Column, and the Engliſh Names in the Second, 
or ſuch Names either Botanic or Engliſh, by which they are moſt commonly received or known; 
and as many of the Genera have no Engliſh Name, that of the Genus is repeated in the Engliſh 
Column, intimating thereby, that it is the only generally known Name of ſuch reſpective Ge- . 
nus. | | 2 q 
In the ſecond Index are contained the general Engliſh, and other common Names of all the principal OFT f 
Plants, Trees, &c, in this Work, whether Species or Genera | | ; = 
And in a third Table is a Liſt of the botanic Titles and Deſcriptions of the different Parts of Plants, - | 
Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds, with their Claſſes, Orders, and Characters of the Genera and Species, | 
explained in the general courſe of this Work; and of the different Garden Diſtris and Com- 
| ments; various principal Materials requiſite in gardening ; with Garden Implements, and 
Let of performing the different Works. 4 | 
Generic Names. Engliſh or common Names. Generic Names. Engliſh or common Names... 75 11 
BROMA Aroma. | Aloe . " 
Jamaica Wild Liquorice | Alſtroemeria - t 
4 0 8 Or Bear's Althea : 2 — N 1 
reech. Alyſſum — ow 1 
Maple Tree. of * is 
— Milfoil, Yarrow, &c. Amaranthus - l } 
TP AIG: | "ws 
Achyranthes - Achyranthes.- | if 
A K | Aconite, or Monk's Amaryllis „ ö | 
conitum * | Hood, &. Lily, c. 4 | ; 
Acorus re —_ Sweet Ruſh; : _ Ambroſia - 1 Ambrofia. 1 
Actæa ( Herb Chriſtopher. — Star Flower. 9 
Adanſonia Ethiopian Sour Gourd. |. - Amethyſta. 1 
Adenanthera ny ER Flower-Fence. — Ginger. i FI 
Adiantum = w * Maiden Hair 5 - 8 Baſtard In digo. | 1 
Adonis „» Flos Adonis, Bird's Eye. Almond Tree, Peach, * 
Adoxa w „ Hollow Root. EY &c. | 1 
AÆſchynomene Baſtard Semhtive Plant. Amyris Sweet Wood. 1 
Aſculus = - "Horſe Cheſnut. | - Caſhew-nut. 32 
Agapanthus | = African Lily. - Pimpernel. | 148 
Agaricus - = Muſhroom. - Stinking Bean- Trefoil. * 
Agave » * : American Aloe. ® Roſe O Jericho. 8 ; | 
Agrimonia ** - Agrimony. 2283 1 
2 I Campion, Roſe- Cam- - Baſe Orpine. | in 
FORE. ; pion. _ | g Andromeda, or Marſh- | 
Allanthus «- - Ailanthus. Cites. Ps l . 
Aitonia pg - Aitonia. * S+5 Anemone, Hepatica, &c.. 4 | 4 | 
Ajuga «< < Bugle. Dill, Fennel, &c. : - 78 
t C Baſtard Star of Bethle- -.. Chamomile, &c. 14 
Abuca e hem. | ; - Spider-wort. 
2 4 Hollyhock, Roſe Mal- Antholyaa thiopian Corn Flag. 4 
5 low. 5 Anthoſpermum Amber Tree. 
- Lady's Mantle. Kidney Vetch, Lady's 
- Guinea Aloe. _ {Anthyllis - 4 Finger, Jupiter's Beard, 
- Garlic, Onion, Leek, &c. | ” &c. . . 
7 Antirrhinum 
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Berry-bearing A 

Arbutus or 
tree. 

Ar totis. 

Baſtard Lycium,or 9 
Buckthorn. 
WE ono Palm. 

ick! 
a 
Leopard S Bane. 


Southernwood, Tarra- 
gon, &C. 

Bread Fruit tree. 

Wake Robin, or Cuc- 
kow Pint. 

R eed. 1 

Afarabacca. 

Swallow - wort. 

St. Peter's -wort. 


5 15 gwort, Wormwood, 


ben Milk - Vetch, "Goat's 


Black ick Maſlerwort, 


Athanafia. 
Atraphaxis. 
Orach or Orache, Sea 

Purſlane Tree, &c. 
Deadly Nightſhade. 
Aucubes. 


Begonia. - 17 
Daiſy- 8 5 7 
Bellania. 


Silk - cotton Tree. 
of Barbadoes. 


"20 


8 


Bontia, or Wild Olive | 


Brunsfelfia 
Bryonia 
Babon 
Buchnera 

- | Buddleja 


Butomus 
Buxus 


e. | 


- 
- 

: 
* 
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Bulbocodium 
Buphthalmum 


Bupieurum 
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Golden-rod Tree. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, &c. 

Pine Apple or Auanat. 


Browallia. 


Mountain Saffron. _ 
Ox-eye. 
Hare's Ear, and ghrub · 


. 


"Pounlng Ruſh. 
Box Tree. | 


1 8 Alpine Colt's © 


r 
iſtle, an 
eee. &c. f 23> ol 
-wort, 

Marigold. 
Athiopian Arum. 
Marſh M 
y 

arolina All- ſpi pice. 
Japan Roſe. 
Campanula or Bell Flower 
Canary Bell Flower. 
Canells. 


Indian Flowering Book. 
Hemp. | 


Capficum 3 | 


en Tree, * 45. 


Baſtard Saffron. —Y 
Caraway. Rad” 
Clove. ree. 3 
Wild Sens. 6 
Hottentot Cherry. 
Candy Lion' n.. 3 


Lily Thorn. 


New Jerfey. Tea. Son A 

Paltard Cee 

Celafifur of Staff Tree, 

Gock's- comb. 

Celjia, 

Lote, or Nettle/Tree. 

{ Centaury, Blue- _—_— 
&c. 


"Bution Tree. 


Mouſe- ear Chickweed. 


Ceratonia 
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Cocos 
Coffea 


Colchicum 


Coreopfis 
Coriandrum 


Coriaria 
Cornus 


Cornutia 
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Cocoa nut Tree. 
Coffee Tree. 
- Colckiewm, or Meadow 
Saffron. | 
Bladder Sena. 
Comptonia. ; 
Lily of the Valley 
Convoloulus, Bi 
or "x09 Try 
Flea<bane. 
Balſam of-Capivi Tree. 
Coradia or Sebeſten. 
Tick - ſeeded Sun - flower 
Coriander. | 
Myrtle-leaved Sumach. 
Cornel Tree, or Corne- 
lian Cherry, &c. 


1. 
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Cernutia. „ 
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- Engli or: common Names, | 33 
CarobTree, or St John's Coronilla «© = 
Bread. — 
Judas Tree, or Au. hs 
. Fu ee 
| . 
Dwarf —— > 
139 flower, Stock, Gil⸗ - 
' liflower, & c. 5s 
: Celandine, Horne Pop- | 
>, apa | 8 - 
3 repis > 
\ Goole-foot, or. Wild Creſcentia' » - 
1  Orach. 1. No 
Snowberry Tree. | Crinum <=» 
© Bnow-drop Tree. 8 . 
ini, or *$hrubby | Grocus 1 
n Serre S ES 
anthemum, roton 2 * 
1 arĩgold. * | Cucumis - - 
Cocoa Plum. | Cucurbita - * - 
Goldy-locks. . | Cunonla - = « 
(Golden-leaf) — Star- Cu Ks 
le. , Cyclamen 
Golden Saxi Cynara *. 6 
Succory or Cynogloſſum - 
Jeſuit's Bark, . Cypripedium 
Sky Flower. | Cyrtanthus 09} = 
_ Ciftus, or Rock Roſe. 5 
Fiddle-wood. Cytiſuss =» 
Citron l 
Orange. 5 
Virgin's Bower. 5 
* o Baſtard Muſ- * . 
Choke | 1 - hoe 
Ch 74 or ta. * 1 
Clitoria. £2 
Clufia, or Balſam Ts. acus =<. » 
Cluytia, Delphinium - 
Widow-wail. Demaris  - - 
Sea - ide Grape. : x 
Spoon - wort, 3 2 Dianthus 
| graſs, Horſe-radi | 


2 podded Colures 


s-car Sanicle. 
Hazel-niit Tree and Fil- 
bert, &c. 
Fan Palm. i 
N or Navel- wort. 


Garlic Pear. 
Baſtard Hawk-weed: 
4 a va or Calabaſh- 


eLib 
Samphire. 
Crocus or r Saffron. 


allow Tree, &c. 


Cucumber and Melon. 
Gourd and Hes. 
Caunonia. ; 


C yprefs Tree. 
— Sow- bread. 
Artichoke and Cardoon. 
Hound's Tongue, 
Lady $ 121 
Crtanthus. 

"Cytiſus, or = Tree 
3 Labur- 


Dais. 
Surge Laurel and 1 


Larkſpu r. | 
2 Violet. 
Pink and Carnation, 
Clove Gilliflower, 
and Sweet William. 
White Dittany or Frax- 
inella. 
Fox-glove. 
Venus's Fly Trap. 
* or African Spi- 


- 


ta date Plum. 
Leather- wood. 


Doronicum - 
Drac ena Dragon Tree. 
8 Dragon's-head, Molds. 
Dracocepltalum + vian Balm, and Balm 
7 71 of Gilead. 
Dracontium = Dragons. 
1 Ebenus 


{ 


E. | 
Ebenus — — 
Echinops - = 
Ehretia — - 
Elzagnus =» - 
Elzocarpus - 
Elephantopus 

petrum - 
Ephedra. _- - 
Epigza 6 - 
Epilobium - 
Epimedium . 
Erica - . 
Eriocephalus . 
Erodium 
Eryngwm — 
Eryſimum s 
Erythrina - 
Erythronĩium 


Garcinia = - 
Gardenia 
Geniſta - - 
Gentiana + - 
Geranium = 
Geum 23 
Gladiolus * = 
Gleditfia = - 
Globularia | = 
Glorioſa * = 
Gloxiaiz « - 


a Glyc ine - - 
Glycyrrhiza . 


__ 


l 


. 


Ebony. 
Globe Thiſtle, &c. 


_  Elreatia. 


2 or Wild Olive. 
Elephant's Foot. 


Black- berried Heath. 


* 


Shrubby Horſe Tail. 

Trailing Arbutus. 

Willow-herb- or French 

Willow. 

Barren- wort. 

Heath. 

Eri 

anker lebe. 

Pentandrious Geranium 

Sea Holly or Eryago. 

— Muſtard, &c. 
Tree 


| Dog 8 Tooth Violet. 


' or Spindle 
| © 
Hemp Agrimony. 
Ez ena. d 
e. Spurge, or 
ning thorny Flant, 
&c. 


Fagara. ; 
Beech and Cheſnut Tree 


Ferraria. 


- 


Fennel Giant. 


F = including | 
rown rhe 


Fumatory. 74 


Snow - drop. 
Garcinia or Mangoſtan. 
Cape Jaſmine. 

Broom. 


Jointed Dw 
_ GemianandGentianetta. 


Geranium or Crane's Bill, 
_ fee alſo Erodium and 
| Pelargenium. 

Avens or Herb Bennet. 

Gladiole or Sword Lily. 

Three-thorned Acacia. 

 Glgbular Blue Daiſy. 

Su 132 A 


<p 6 IP Logs: 
vetch, or Carolina 
Kidney-bean Tree, 
| Liquorice. 


I 


Jacquinia 


| 


1 * DR x. 
Engl; or commen Names. 


Gnaphalium 


1 Gomphrena _ 


Gordonia 
Gorteria - 


Grewia - 
Guaiacum 


Guitandina 
H. 
Hemanthus 


Hamamelis 
Hedera 5 


Hedyſarum 


Helianthus 


Heliotropĩum 
Helleborus 
Helonias < 
Hemerocallis 
Hermann 
Hernandia 


Heſperis 
| Hibiſcus 


3 | 
Hippo 
ty 
Hura 
Hyacinthus 
Hydrangea 
Hydraſtis 
Hymenaa 
Hypericum 


* 


Jaſminum 


atropha 


e 


Iva * 


Goffyprum I 


Guettarda - 


Hæmatoxylum 
Halea 


Halleria - - 


Helicteres 


Generic Numer. 


S -w ˖· 6 8 BY 


ESE. 


1 


Cudweed, Eternal. flow. 
er, or dee e 
Glabe Amaranthus. 
Loblolly- bax. 85 
Gorteria. | 
Cotton Shrub. 4 
Grewia. 5AM 
Lignum-vitæ. 
Guettarda. . 
Bonduc or N ickar Tree. 


Blood - flower. 4 
Blood · wood. ; 
Halefia, or Carolina 
Show-drop Tree. 
African Fly Honey- 
ſuckle. | 
Witch Hazel. 
N 
French Honeyſuckle, 
&c. 
Sun-flower, including 
; Jeruſalem artichoke. 
Baſtard Plantain.. 
Screw Tree. | 
Heliotrope or Turnſole. 
Hellebore or Bear's F ot 
Helonias. 
; _ Lil or Lily Abbe 
el. E415 
 Hermannia. Hh 
ack in a Box. 
ocket, Dame's Violet, 
&Cc, . 
Syrian Mallow, or Al- 
thaa Frutex, &c. 
Hawk- weed. Fo 
Sea Buckthorn. 
Hop. 
Sand-box Tree. 


= Hyacinth. 


Hydrangea. 

Yellow Root. 

Locuſt Tree, &c, 

St. John's-wort. 
_ Hyſſop. 


acquinia. 
almine Tree. 
Caſſava or Caſſada. 
Candy Tuft, 


| * or Holly. Tres, 


To h-me-not, and Bal- 
ſamine or Balſam. 

Indigo. ; 

Quamoclit or Scarlet 
Convolvulus. 

Iris, Flower- 00-2:000/or 
Flag-flower. 

Tea, 

Falſe Jeſuit's Bark Tree. 

Juglans 


'S 
7 


1 * m7 x2: 7 7 | + 


> a 3 Fe a ; 
ani Man. An, kau c= Name: 
, a A 8 
nies „ 14 re Ced | 4 foe ore e 7935 
0 PEI a £ and Nr 181. dars, ia f * * Ginkgo, or Maiden- a 
1 «„ Maar Nr.. 3 Hair Tree. 
1 1515 Lias. IMede ela Climbing eee 
"Bora | 2 15 Indian Wild Jain.” Medicago nt 4 Medick: F PLE 
Kalmia 8 Fg . : => 4,95 CRETE American Goolesery. 
Kempferia 3 3 1046 b 27-0: 5 r 8 
W 79k "7B | | Kigge £ Bo. 1 | Melia ASA z 1 = 
Lactienalis = 1 ee eee Moon- Seed. 
3 23 — | Lettuce, a 44 Mentha ' Fg £54 _ and . 
gerſtreemia - Lagenfræmiag. 
Wh Lantana — — 3 Viburwuits.” | Meſembryanthemum 3 hs * 
Lathyrus Tas TON). 2 1 - = Medlar, &c. 
- Lavendula < Lavender. 1 8 5 Michela 4h <2 2 prone Roſe Cel. 
Isen I Zovatera, or Cretan and e 
| $2.0 Tree Mallow. Mimoſa imoſa, or Senfitive 
5 1 9 Tree: including e 3 Plant, including Aca- 
Laurus' - © - Saſſafras, and Cinna« [yg; 1 
IM 8 mon Tree, &c. [Mimulus  - - - } Monkey-Flower, or A- x 
Lawſonia <- _ = 1 1 Egyp tian | Mirabills $.- - Marvel of 3 
Ledum Marſh ide, or ä er engy 5 Male-Balſam Apple. 
| LE N Roſemary. Monardaa N Tea, or Lion's- 
Lepidum ; n Garden — — | Moyſnie... 
Leucojum _—_ - Greater 8 1 . oy wy es. 
Liguſti cum Teng ——_ Drop. 1 3 Mering. 
Liguſtrinum „ Privet. a | 1 7 | 
12 F I > He SOIT COLL ho Plantain Tree, or Bana- 
imodorum +< Ba Hell x 
n Lint or n Muſci kt. a Moſſe, + tribe af br 
Liquidambar Sweet Gum Tree. 3 3 perfect Plants, of the 
Liriodendron Tulip Tree. © TMyrica Claſs Cry 8 
1 | "7 God og) . — Candle-Berry Myrtle. 
Lonicera SIE... > Honeyſuckle.” * 75 2 * Myrtus- | "IHE oy ” African Box Tree. 
Lopezia - Lopexia. 8 Mr Tree, &c. 
Loranthus = Loranthus. on es © > "CN 
Lotus 4 Bird's Foot Trefoil, Napæa „ Jan = Virginia 
1077 oe 2 © Winged Pea, &. Narci Narciſſus, 
Lunaria 4. . * Moon- wort, Satin Flow - arciſſus 55 2 0 u o Daffodil, 
k „ er, or Honeſty. Nepeta 1 * Jonquil. | Ty 
Lupinus Lupine. Neri | - Nep, or Cat Mint. 
SL Lychnis or C Ni er n | -j > Oteander, or Roſe Bay. 
Lyecbnis _ - _ » oy ampion, R Tobacco had 5. 
Lycium - - Box 1 Nigella, Fennel-Flow- 
_ _ Lyſfimachia -  - Looſe-ſtrife. | Ns chi 1 0 | BY a.. or Devil-in-a- 
Lythrum * 0 Willow Herb, or Purple Nolana — - MNeolana 
N Looſe - ſtrife. Nyctantbes Arabian Jaſmine. f 
M otia y Magnolia, or Laurel Ne Water Lily. 25 
W wg 1 Tulip 88 ? 16d * Tree. 
ens =» Mahernia. | os - Baſil or Bafilicum. 
_-_ Ml; - 1; 5 e. 
Mammea +— = = i ; | 5 ive Tree. 
T Sinai. eee, 
— 899 — Tadizn Arrow-Root. Ophioxyl on ws | | > Fry Reſt Harrow 
artynia -- - MM 2. 3 1 
de ite) La Ma, ere, <=» rn Flow- 
' | ' 55 1 | 6) ASST LE Os er. > 
| | : 92 orchis 
5 


Purſlane Tree. 


Gen enieng. * T : | | 4 
Potentilla 4 22 


Pony um Lily, wr | | 
2 I Poterium a Garden 122 , 
Screw Praſi um 1 55 ; * Shrubb 


Poppy. 1 E ay" " (Primroſe, inc in 2 Po- 
Parkinſon:a. | 

S w-wort. 
Paſſion- Flower. Prinos 


comp roy N ö 
Princi rubb - 
HR” kinds, 7 
merly ranged BR 
that genus; and ſeve- 
ral of the herbaceous 
tribe. See alſo Eredi- 
am and CO * 


Vieg inian or Vi irgia-Silk, 
Climbing Dog's s Bang. ak Tree: including 
Guinea Hen Weed. 


alſo Cork Tree, &. 
Petrea. , ” 
Kidney Bean. 
— or Mock 0 
range. 
Phillyrea, Mock Privet. 
= or Jeruſalem 


1. * or Baſtard ing Mignonette. 
Ly chile. | | . compre - 

Great Palm, or Date Rhamnus + «+ h 1 
Tree. 1 8 | Kc. 


- Baſtard Alaternus. 
- Sea Side Laurel. 
- Baſtard Hare's Ear. 


{ Alkekengi, or Winter RI boden von 


Cherry. 
- American Ni ;ohtſhade. 1 | 
2 3 8 Fi Lad, &Cc. : Rhus * = - 


158 22 25 or Jamaica 


wood Tree. ' Gooſe 
rage grigo. - Palma-Chrifti | 
Piſtachia N ut, or Tur- - Rivinia. 
; pentine Tree. Falſe- Acacia. 
- Fea. | - RKRaondeletia. 
- Plane Tree. Roſe, or Roſe-Tree ; 
5 Plizia, or Pedunculated | and Sweet Briar. 
2 Sn „ Roſemary. 2 
= . -W . 93 African Nut. a 


- Red Jaſmine. "ol %% 


Tui — 


Service Tree; ; With 
| , Mountain 1 eg” Fe 
Dwarf American Sun- 1 | 
7 Flower. | — Spathelia. „5 
Rumex - + Dock, Sorrel, & Jutton- Weed. 1 


Ruſcus — . - Butcher's Broom, &c. 
5% 22 Ru * Fees #32 Y 


Ruta * Kue: 1751 
33 3 piraa > _- 6778 beer rea - Frutex, fc. 
8 ne pondias FBrafilian Plum, &c. 
Saccharum — —ſ— — — Su gy" | | pelia © 0 - Stapelia.. : 
Sali | ＋ Sallow, - or Willow Staphylæa -. - Bladder-Nut. N 
B Tr rr 
1 Glaſs- Wort. [Stewart ia <- Stewariia 4 


Sage; including Clary, | Strelitza „ Strelitzia. 


AE» 1 | | 
Stra Storax or Sweet-Guris/ | 


Sambucus Eider. Tree N 5 
Sanguinaria 3 Puccoon. Swictenia 53 * 
Sante! I ender- Cotton. EFymphytum 
Sapindus Soap-berry Tree. rn 3 
Sarracena - -  Side-ſaddie-Flower. F. 
Satureia 1 vory. | 
Satyrium = Z Satyrion, or Lizard- - 
- 2 Flower. Marigold. 
Saxifra -_ -  -  caxifrage. Tamarindus - + Tamarind Tree. - 
Scabio Ee 3 or = 9067 I - "< -  Famariſk Tree. 
75 pherd's Needle, Gar- Lamus » Black Bryony. 
Scandix - +» +» : ons Chervil. hx Tanacetum —- - + Any ho. : 
Schinus +« < +» Indian Maſtic Tree. | | bby African Flea» 
Schori 3 Tarchonanthus | e 
Scilla „ 2 my Sea - Onion. $ 3 3 58 Tree. g 
ater or Caterpil - Telephiummm rue ine. 
Scorpiurus 25 9M 4 lar- lant. 1585 | Terragonia — — 
Scorzonera _- = Scorzonera, Viper's Graf: I ee Tree Germander; in- 
Scrophularia - - +« Fig-wort. Teucrium 2 cluding Polium, and 
Scutellaria - - < Skulkcap, | . Marum, &c. 
: Sedum, or Leſſer Houſe-| Thalictrum - Meadow Rue. 
Ss leek, including Stone- | Thea Tea Tree. 
crop, &c. Theobroma +» Chocolate-Nut Tree, 
Seliago + Felge. . Arbor Vitz. - 
Greater or Common] Thymbra . - Mountain Hyſſop. 
Thyme. 


Sempervivum + = Houſe-leek; Tree Thymus 


Fc 


Sedum, Kc. Tilia _- = - Lime Tree. 
Senecio - < -- Groundfel, &c. TSR Tree Voikameria. 
Serratula ' - - - Saw-wort. Toluifera - + + Ballam of Tolu Tree. 
Sida - - - —_ Indian Mallow.  Tournefortia - | Te ournefe or {1a. 
 Sideritis - Iron-wort. Trachelium - Throat-wort. 
Sideroxylon - +< Iron-wood.. Tradeſcantia Virginia Spider-wort. 
Silene „ Viſcous Campion. &c. TP oP Goat's-Beard ; including 
DI, Baſtard Chryſanthe- | 8 Pogon Sallafy, &c. 
Silphium VOY | mum. Trichomanes Maiden-Hair Fern. 
Sinapis 0 NT.” 8 Trifolium — — Trefoil, or Clover. 
Siſymbrium Water. creſs.  Tritiom _- Herb True-Love of 
Siſyrinchium - - = Bermudiana. Canada. | 
; Water Parſnep; and] Triopterls + - - Triopteris. 
Sium e Skirret. Triticum — - Wheat. 
Smilax, or Rough-Bind-f Triumfetta = -< Trinmfetta. 
8 weed, &c. Trollius - - + Globe Ranunculus. 


Alexanders. „ | | Tropzotum 3 op Indian Creſs or Naſtux- 
tium. 


1 hrſhade ; including | 
Solanum . » fs g-plant, Love-ap | Tulbagia - » < Tulbagia.+ 
: | * N Potatoe, &c, | Tulipa „Tulip. 
Solidago - - Golden Rod. | Turnera „ » Turnera. 
3 Colt' Foot. 


8 > „ Sophora. { Tuſfila 
ophora — of View 


A 
* 
5 


* 


8 Generic Names. 
U. 
Ulex 5 F. 
Ulmus - 4 
Urena GOES 


INDEX. 


#T. 7+. 
- 


Vervain. - 


Indian Hemp-Agrimony Xylophylla 
3 or 8 * F 


in- 
* N the Guelder 
Roſe, and Lauruſtinus. 
Vetch; — Garden 
Bean. 
Periwinkle. 
Violet ; 11 Zinnia 
ſey or Heart's | 


| * 
* — 


n 
0 28 0 75 f 


* 


% - 


. Name, tente Namer.' e 


'Miſletoe. : 

; — * us Cuſtus; or Chaſts 
"4 ree. 

- - Vine. . 
- < Folkameria. * 


2 
- {re or Winter's 


- 9 


Eternal Flower. 8 
Love Flower. * 
*14 9:5 Adam's Needle. 85 
1 


WY Tooth-Ach Tree. 
Mays, or Indian Corn, 
1 or 33 * - 


— 


2 
* 
*. 

* 


.F 


"Ra. th + 


* "i 
1 


- 
- a b -” 


bo 
. * 
* 
K 9 , ** 2 + 4 * e 
7» L * a — 
* - _ 
* * N 
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ENGLISH AND MOST COMMON NAMES OF THE PLANTS. 


{ 


Containing the general Engliſh Names, and ſuch others, whether In" or Latin, as 
are the moſt generally known and received, both of the'Genera and of all the principal or 
moſt remarkable Species, arranged in the firſt column; and in the ſecond are the names or titles 
of the Genera to which they reſpectively belong, and under which they are arranged in 
the foregoing work, according to the Linnæan Syſtem of Botany. þ N 


Engliſh Names. Botanic Names, Engliſh Namen. Botanic Names. 
BELE tree < 'Pogdlns. Amellus of Vi Aker. 
A Acacia emoſa. Amomum Plinu - Solanum. 
cacia, falſe - = Robinia. Ananas = = Bromdia. 
Acacia, ſcarlet +<- - QRobinia. Ananas, wild =< - Bromwciks. 
Acacia, three-thorned Gleditfia. Andrachne 
Acajou —_ - - Anacar diunt. Andromeda * - Andromeds. 
Aconite - -  Aconitum. Anemone _ - A 
Aconite, winter Hellcborms. Anemone, wood -" Anemone. 
Adam's needle -  Tucea. Angelica - = Angelica. 
Adder's wort „ Polygonum. Angelica, berry- g Aralia. 
African marigold » Tagetes. Angelica tree 
Agaric - * Agaricus. | Anotta - - 
Agnus-caſtus +» = nm 2 {4 RR PE - 
imon - - Agrimonia. pple, cu - 
— hemp - Eupatorium. Apple, love < - 
Agrimony, Indian hemp FYerbefina. Apple, mad | - © 
— „ =» * Rhamnus. Apple, male balſam 
Alaternus, baſtard » | Phylica. Apple, pine 
Alder tree - Betula. IApple, ſoap 8 
Alder, berry-bearing Nam. Apple, ſtar 8 
Ale · coſt, or co Taracetum. Apple, ſweet 8 
Alexanders >= _ »  Omyrnium. Apple, thorn < = 
Alkekengt < Pal. Apple, water - 
All-ſpice - » Afriuc. Apricot tree = - 
All-ſpice, Carolina Cahcanthat. Arbor vitz - - 
Alligator pear - Lauras. | Arbutus - - 
Almond tre _ - Amnygdalus. jArbutus, dwarf - 
Aloe, American Agave. Arbutus, trailing - 
Aloe, African Aloe. | Arrow-root =» * 
Althaa frutex +» Heat. Arſe · ſmart - 
Alyſon 3 — At Artichoke — - 
Amaranth _ + « Amaranthus. Artichoke, Jeruſalem < 
Amaranthus, globe GCompbrena. Arum, African - 
Amaranthus, tree - | Amaranthus, | Aſarabacca - 1 
Amber tree - Ant um. 2 IN i, 
Amelanchier - eee. Aſh, mountain 5 


7 


I N D X. 


Egli Names. Botanic Names. | Engliſh Names. Botanic Names. 
Ach, poifoa = Nies. F © | Bell flower Campanula. 
i 7 - Aſparagus. © Bell flower, Canary + Canarina« 
paragus, climbing W Bell flower, ſteeple + Campanula. 
African, 7 Bells, Canterbury - Campanula. 
: Aſpen tree - - Populws. Bells, hair - - Hhacinthus. 
1 5 US Bell- pepper - Capſicum. 
hodel, African _Aathericuae. | Belladonna lily - Amaryllis, 
Alphodel lily - = Crizam. Belvedere - = Chenopodium. 
phodel lily -« - Hemerecallis. | Benjamin tree - Laurus. 
Atamaſco lil 4 - Amaryllis. Bennet, herb Cem. 
Avens = Cen. Berberry - - Berberin 
Avoyato pear -  » Lara : | Bermudiana -  Sifrrinchiunte 
Auricula — - Primula. Betony - - BSetonica. 
= Crataegus. Betony, Paul's « Veronica» 
| Bilberry - - FPFaccinium. 
& Afeliſa. Bind-weed - - Convoloulute 
- Dracoecephalum. | Bind-weed, rough -  Smilax« 
Balm, Moldavian = Dracecephalum. Bind-weed, bla Fans. 
Balm of Gilead fir Piss. | Birch tree - - Betula. 
Balſam or Balſamine J/mpatiens. Bird cherry = - Prunus. 
Balfam apple, male Momordice- | Bird-pepper | - Capficum. 
Balſam of Tolu - Tolnifcra. Bird's eee An. 
Balſam tree „ Clufia. Bird's foot, trefoil Leut. * 
Balſam tree - - Piftacia. Bird's neſt - - Ophrys 
Balſam of Gilead tree Ari. Bird's neſt, purple - Orchis. 
Balſam of Capivi tree Copaifers. Bird's ſervice Sorbas. 
Balſam of Mecca ttiee- Amyris. -{ Birthwort DE - Ariflolichia, © 
Balſamine, female - Impatiente Biſtort Pohęgerum. | 
Bamboo cane _<- ÞArunds. Bitter vetch — » Orobus.' 1 
Banana tree ” Mu. Bitter wort -  Gentiande 
Bane - berries aas. Blackberry - » Rubus. 
Barba Jovis - -  Anthyllis. Blackthorn . - -  Prants. - 
KL: Bark, true Jeſuit's + Cinchona. Bladder-· nut -  Srapbylaa. 
Bark, falſe Jeſuit's + va. Bladder-nut, African Royena. - 
-. 23 — der ſena Lo Colutea.. 
- medium. der ſena, join 8 
— . ; podded - 6 - { Coronilla, 
- mum. Blea - berry 0 - - Faccinium, 
N — Lychnis. Blite * Slam. 
-  Lawrus- Blood - flower = _ Hemanthus. bn 
Gorabnia. Blood - wood | — 233 Hamatoxylum. S200 5h 
- Blood-· wort - Rumes. 
| - | Bloody-dock «= aer. 
. x Blue bottle » Caontqurea. 
- Bonduc tree -  Guilandina. 
- Borecole ä - Braſſica. 
» Phaſeolus. Borage 1 Borago. 
- GChycine. Bottle - flower = _ Centayrea. _ 
Bean caper _ - £ygephyllum. Bos tree „ Den. 5 
4 2 Bean trefoil, ſtinking - Anagy* tie | Box tree, African. 18 * Myrt. 
Bearberries = » Arbutus. Box-thorn - « Lycaum. 
Bearbind 1 - Convolouluss Box-thorn, Athiopian _ Celaftrus. 
Bear's breech - « Acantbas. Bramble Os - Rubui. rot 
Bear's car - - Primula. Brank - . Polygonum. 4 
% Bear's car, ſanicle » Cortufa. Brank urſine — s MAcanthut. .. 
Bear's foot . — H-lieborms. Bread-fruit tree - 
Beard, old-man's » Clematis. Break-ſtone - * 
3 Beard, Jupiter's » Anthylli | Briar, ſweet 0 * 
a Bee flower _ - — 7 f Briar, wild -< - 
| Bee larkſpur | — elphunium. Broccoli - . _ 
| : Beech tree * 3 agus, Broom — Sartiem. 


Engliſh Names. 
Broom, dwarf 
Broom, Spaniſh 
Broom, butcher's 
Bryony — 
Bryony, black 
Buckthorn - 
Buckthorn, fea -. 
Buck wheat - 
Bugle e 
Bugloſs l 
Bullace tree 
Burnet, garden 
Burning thorny plant 
Butcher's broom 
Butter bur 
Button tree * 
_ weed - 
Cabbage mw 
— 5 

a e, tu 
Cabbage _ . 
Cabbage tree 
Calabaſh . -—- 
Calabaſh tree 
Calamint 
Calamint, water 
2 ſnout Ne 

ampeachy w 
— * 0 
Campion, roſe 
Campion - 
Campion, viſcous 
Canary bell-flower 
Candle-berry myrtle 
Candy lion's-foot 
Candy-tuft - 
Candy-tuft tre: 
1 

lu 55 
„ 
Caper bu - 
Caper, bean = 
2 .- 

aragana * 
Cardinal flower 
Cardoon - 

_ Carnation — 
Carnation, Spaniſh 
Carnation tree 
Carob tree - 


7 
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Genifla. 


- Spartiuit.. 


es. 
Bryonia. 


Tan. 


Rhamnus. 
Hippophe. 
P Of gonnumM. 
2 
achuſa. 
. Prunus. 
P orer tum. 


- Creſcentia. 

- Meliſſa. 

- Mentha. 
 Antirrbinum.” 


Hematoxylum. | 


-Laurgs. 
Agroftemma. 
Lychnis. 
'Silene. 
Canaring. 
-Myrica. 
Catananche. 
- Theris. 
Berit. 
 Arundo. 
Saccharwum. 
Campanula. 
-Capparis. 
Zygophyllum. 
Carum. 
Robinia. 
Lobelia. 
Cynara. 


| Dianthss. 


Poi * 64, and. 
Cacalia. 
Ceratonias 
Damwcus. 
Carum. 
Anacardium. 


Jatropha. 
_ 
naphalium. 


FViburnum. 
B Ig noni ae 


Lychnis. 


N Genifta. : 


| 


702 


Dill Nane. Rotanic Names, 
Catchfly, Lobel's ' © Silewe, * © 
Catchfly, German « Lychnis, | ? 4 
Caterpillar plant = Scorpiurut. 5 7 
Caterpillar trefoll Medicago. 5 
Cat- mint - »- Nepera, 
xs way Ower 5 rafficas 
| ar - Fun l ** 
Cedar of Jamaica, baſtard FRETS | * 
Cedar, Bermudas - Funiperas, A 
Cedar, red - - .Cupreſſus. 
Cedar, Goa - Juniperus, 
Cedar, white - - Cupreſſus. 
Cedar of Libanus - Pins L 
Cedar, deciduous. Pint. 
Celandine - - Chelidonium. *© | 
Celandine, tree - . Bocconia. 2 
Celeriac - - jp 308 
Celery - Aim. 5 
Centaury - - Centazres. 1 
Cereus - - Catins. 75 1 : 
Cereus, cr-eping Cas. 1 
ereus, night - ſſowering Cactus. 1 
| Chamomile <  < ÞAnthemis. 8 1 
Chardon (cardoon) - Cynars. 1 
Chaſte tree liter. ' 
Cherry tree - Prunus 4 { 
Cherry, Barba - _Malpighia. 1 
Cherry, bird - Prums. of 
Cherry, cornelian Cora. 9 
Cherry, dwarf - LTanicers. | | 
$3 


— 3 - 
perfu 2 

Cherry laurel - 

Cherry, weeping = 
| Cherry, winter > 
Cherry, winter > 
Cherry plum — 
Chervil, garden 5 
Chervil, great perennial 
Cheſnut- tree - 
Cheſnut, horſe — 
Cheſnut, Indian roſe < 
China- aſter - 
China root - - 

[China roſe  - - Hibiſcus, 
Chinquapin . > Fes, 
Chocolate nut - Theobroma. 
Chriſtmas roſe - Helleborus. 
Chriſtopher, herb - Ade. 
Chriſt's thorn - — 
Chryſanthemum — anthem g 
Chryſanthemum, baſtard Silphium. 
Chryſanthemum, - | 

ſeeded @ = | CARER 
Ciboules * — Allium. 
Cicely, ſweet - Scandix. 
Cinnamon tree Lars,. 
Cinnamon, baſtard -< MWintera. 
Cinquefoil . - Potentilia: 
Cinquefoil, ſurub - 


Potentilla. 


/ 


+ 
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Ciſtus 


„ 


Cotton, lavendit 


Columbine, feathers 
Rn, jounted-podded 
fre 


* 
Conval — - 
8 us , — 

nvolvulus, ſcarlet 
Coral - tree — 
Coriander 
Cork tree , 
Corn, Indian 
Corn-flag - 
Corn-marigold 
Corn-roſe 


Corn-fallad - 


Corn bottle 
cn tree c 
ornelian c 
Coſtmary Ob 
Cotton | 


))) og EEO ES s SEA a 


Crane's bil! 


Crane bill pentandrous 

Crane's bi ben; 
African 

= ; Virginian © - 

ce — — 

Creſe, water 2 


IN D 1 * 1 


Ciſtus (Rock-roſe) +» Cites. 
_ Ciftus, marſh Lens. 
Ciſtus, leſſer 2 - "Andromeda. 
Citron tree - Citrus 
Citrul - & 
2 — - 
ag 
Climber - - 
Cloud- - : 


2 
Coronilla. 
2 


Conrobvulns. 


raue e hy 
rytbriua. 
Coriandrum. 
Aer 44. 
Zea. 5 
Gladiolus. 
Chryſanthemune. 
Ce ntaured. 
Cornus- 
Corus. 

T anacc .-. 
Gofypinm. 
Santolina. 
Bombazx. 
Hy men ad. 
Primula. 
Dodecatheon. 


74 4 
r. 

Vaccinium. 

Geranium. 


Zrodium. 
Pilargonizan, 
Hedera« 


m. 
Tropeolun. 
+ 


3! | Crocus, ſpring. 
| Crocus, faffron 


ROS ſummer 


Dewberry buſh 


: 


Dog- be - 
- 5, 2g al - 
Dog's-tooth, violet 

| Dog-roſe e 
Dog- wood 
Dog - wood, Jamaica 
Dragons - 
| Dragons. - 
Dragon's head 
Dragon tree 
Dragon, ſnap 
\Dropwort «| 
| | Dyer” s broom. 


| Cuſhion, lady's 
Cuftard apple 


E= blue - 7 


1 _ 
: 
- 


Crocus, autumn 


Croſs-wort * 
Crowberries 
Crow foot 
Crown impetial 
 Cuckow-flower 
Cuckow-pint 
88 5 1 $\ 
ucumber, ping 
Cudweed — 
Currant tree 


Cypreſs tree 


Defend - 
/ Daffodil, lily 


| Daffodil, lily _ - 
| Daffodil, fea ._- 


— ogy holly — 


Daify, globe 
„ox- eye 
Daiſy, Mic 


Imas 
Dame's violet | 


[ Damſon tree, common 


Damſon tree 
Date tree | 
Date — India 
Day lil y | 
Deadly ni chtſbade 
Devil in a 125 
Devil's bit 


Dill 
Diſtaff thiſtle 
Dittany — 
Dittany, white 
Dock 


Dyer's weed 


4 Dyecr's wee 


E, 
Ebony = = 


: 


„ l RTE” on” 


=: 
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— 
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- 
- 
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- 
— 
- 
- 
-- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 


1 Crocus. | 

" Crocus. EEE 
- Crocus. 

* FP alantia. 

" E Im. 
- Fritillaria. - 
- Cardamine. . 
- Arume- 
-Cucumis. 

- Momordica. 

- Gnaphalium. 
Riba. 


we 
z 


Botanic Names. 


© Engliſh Names.” | 
Ebony, mountain ._ 
123 falſe = ; 

222 plant i 

antine : 
Elder tree ; 
Elder, dwarf 
Elder, marſh 
Elemi tree, gum 
Elemi, gym 
Elephant's foot 
Elm tree — 
— . 2 
ngo 

Efhalot 
Eternal flower 
Eternal flower 
Eternal flower 
Ev n oak ͥ 
Ever aſting flower 
Everlaſting flower 
Everlaſting flower 


Euonymus 
Euonymus, baſtard 


* climbing 


Faufel nut 
Feather, prince's ; 
Feathered columbine. 
Felwort - 5 
Fennel | 
Fennel, ſea 
Fennel flower 
Fennel-giant 
Feverfew 
Ficoides 
1 wood 
Fig k 
Fig. a 
Fig, cochineal 
Fig marigold 


Figwort 
Filbert tree 
Filipendula 
Fingrigo 
. — 
Fir tree | 
Flag, or flag flower 
Flag, corn 

Flag, ſweet · ſcented 
Fla x — 
Flax, toad 
Fleabane 
Fleabane, mrubby African 
Flower gentle = - 


o 
oo 


* 


- 


* 


- 


* 
32 8 


Flower of an hour 3 


Flower de luce 3 
Flower fence, Barbadoes 
Flower fence, falle = 
Fly honeyſuckle | 
Fly honeytuckle, African 
Fly trap, Venus“ 8 
Fool's 2 
Fool's 


— * 


. OE Ren 


I. 
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" Botanic Names, 


Banubinia. 
"Poincianth. 
Solan am. 
Roſa. 


| Sambucus. 
| Sambuc #5. 


Yi burnum, 


Piftacia. 


Matricaria. "© HY 
Mæſemùryantbemum. 
Citharexylum. 
Fiews.. 

Cattus. 

Cad.” 
3 
Scrohbularia. 
 Corylus.” 

Spiraea. 

2. "1d. 

Aneihum. * 
Pinus. | 

Iris. 

G/adi olus.. 

Acor us. 

Lirum. 

A ut t rr bi AAN. 
Conyza, 
Tarchonanthss, 
Amaranthus. 
Hibiſcus. 

tris. 

P or Ae 1and * 
Adenanthera. 
 Lonicera. 

- Halleria. 

Dionwa. | 
r 
 Orcbis . hk 


INDEX 


Fox glove 
Fox glove, falſe 
1 Frankincenſe tree 


Gale, or fotkt willow 


| Gelder roſe—ſee' Velde 


| Gilliflower, clove 


 Gilliflower, 


{| Goat's beard * 


|Gorſe ' 


Engl . 
Four o'clock flower 


. Ter 4 3 
Fraxinellaa 

{ French, or kidne bein 
French honeyſuckle 
French marigold : 
French willow 
Friar's cowl 
Fringe tree 

Fri riti 


- 
- 
- 
— 


„ i „ 


Galan by 7 
Galan gle 

| Galba 8 
n - - | T 
Garlick 


- 


- 
* 


| roſe 

| Gentian 
 Gentianella 
 Genſeng 
Gentle, flower 
| Germander 
Germander, tree 

| Germander, water 
Gilead, balm of 
Gilliflower 


— 


„ „„ CES £6 


ueen's 
k 


Gilliflower, qu 


Ginger 
Ginkgo 
Gladiole © + - 
Gladiole, water 
Gladwin, ſtinking 
Glaſtonbury thorn 
Glaſs-wort 
Globe amaranthus 
Globe daiſy 
Globe ranunculus 
Globe thiſtle 


— 
3 


Goat's thorn _ - 
Golden mouſe-ear 
{Golden rod 
Golden rod tree 
Golden ſaxifrage 
Goldy locks 
Goldy locks 
Good Good Henry 
Gooſeberry tree 
Gooſeberry, American 


* 


- 
- 
— 


On 
— 
— 
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— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
= 
- 
— 
— 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- — 
- 


{ Gooſeberry of the Americans 


Gooſeberry, 8 


— wu. 
— 


* * 


Mrabilis. 
Digi tals. - 
M. nulus. 


Pinus, 


Styrax. 
Diftamnus., | 
P haſz rolus „ 


; Hedyſar um. 


Tagetes. 
Epilobium. 


Arum. 


Mauritia. 


Gladiolus. 


Broms. 


tris. 


Cra. 


Salſola. 
Go % 


Globularia.. 
Trolls. 
Echinops.. 


Cattus. 
C a. . 
Ulex. 


* 


- 


PEESZ  } 


— 


* 


if Names 
Gourd * : 


Gourd, Athiopian four 


gurd tree, Indian 
in, ſcarlet . 
Grains of Paradiſe 
Grape tree . 
Grape, ſea-ſide 
Grape, hyacintn 
Greek va rian = 
Grim the collier 


Groundſel A * 


Groundfel tree - 
Guava - 
Guava, French - 
Guelder Roſe - 


4 
Din TSS ES 


* 1 — 8 . 


Botanic N 
Cucur bt 4. 
Adanuſonia . 

Ci 'efc ent 1. 
Querc MI, 
Amon Ms 
Fitis, 
Coccoloba, 
Hyacinthas. 
P olemontinn, 
Heraciam. 
Sonecis. 
Bacchar is. 
Pf. 

Ca fa. 6 
F 'c mana | 


Guelder Roſe, currant-leaved S 74 


Guelder Roſe, Virginia 


Gueraſey lily 
Gum anime — 
Gum elemi - 
Gum elemi tree 
Gum, ſweet - 
Gum tragacanth 
Gum arabic - 


CR — 823 
Hare bells - 
Hare's car - 


Heath, berry-beari 
Heath, | black-berried 


Heath 
Hed 8 Wen 


Hedgehog thiſtle 


Hedgehog boll 


Hedge nettle, . 
Heliotrope | 
Hellebore 83 
Hellebore, black 
Hellebore, white 
Helmet flower - 
Hemp — 
Hemp agrimony 
Hen Þ ogy) Guinea 
Hep tree . 
Hep att A - 
H. Bennet - 


Herb: Chriftopher _ 
Heib of grace + | 


Her g ick - 


Herb Paris, of Cnada | 


N 
AmarsZ%%7;. 
Hymene 4. 
Amvri 14. 
Piftacia. 
Liquidambar. 
Afragalus. 
Mi mo/a. 
Babor. 


Hyac inth as. | 
Buplearum. 
Phyllis. 


Bupleurum. 
Hieracium. 
Crepis. 
Crate gus. 
Fiburnum. 
N. edicago. 
Cerylas. 
Hamamelis. 
Viola. 
Erica. 
Saxifraga. 
2 
Empetrum. 
Empetrum.” 
8 
A. 'edic ago. 
Caftns. 
Lex. 
Prafium. ; 
H. 1 i1otr 97 i KM. 


Helleborws. 
Helleborus. 
Vriratrum. 
Aconi uM. 


Cannabis. 


—_— 


| 


_ Y 


Engliſh Names, 
Herb two pence 


Herb, willow - 
Herb, willow 


Hercules' club 5 


Hermodactyle 
| Hiccory nut tree 


Hind berry * 
Hollow root — 
Holly tree - 
Holly, knee - 
Holly, fea r 
Hollyhock — 
Honeſty 
Honey flower - 
Honey locuſt - 
Honeyſuckle - 


| upright 


Horſo-chefant 


Horſe radiſh — 
Horſe · tail, ſhrubby 
Horſe · tongue A 
Hottentot cherry 
Hound's tongue 
Houſe-leek I 
Houſe-leek, lefſer 


Humble plant - 


Humming bird tree 
Hyacinth - 


Hyacinth, lily - 
Hyacinth, peruvian 


. | Hyacinth, ſtarry y 


Hypericum frutex 


Hytlop, mountain 
asd „ 
Jack in a box 
Jacob's ladder 
Jacobaa lily « 
Jalap — 34 
Jalap - 5 
aſmine - 
aſmine, Arabian 
aſmine, Arabian 
aſmine, Ca © 
3 rd 
Jaſmine, ſcarlet _ 
aſmine, red - 
Jalmi mine, Perſian 
aſmine, Indian wild 
ericho, roſe of 
ſerſey tea, new . 
1225 alem artichoke 


Jeruſalem, oak of 


| Herb, willow 3 


Hyacinth, African blue 


Hyſſop - 5 


Honeyſuckle, African fly 
Honeyſuckle, 3 


.. . . 00 3... 4.3..9 
1 
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Botanic Names, 
chia. 


1 
| ear  fmachia, 


Zenthoxylum, 
tris, 

3, us lans, 
xhus. 


Adoxa. 
Ilex. 
Ruſcus. 

E ry uginm. 


Lunaria. 
Melianthus. 
Gleditfia. 


Lonicera, 


% Halleria. Rag” 
Azalea. 4 * 


Hedy/arum * 


Mirabilis. 5 
Convoloulus. | 
" Jaſminum. 
1 r. 
era thes. 
Gardenia, 
Ceft Nu. 


Buna 
Poets 
Syringa. 

| dxora. 
Anaftatica. 
Ce o bt. 
Helianthus. 


Che PLA | 
N 


eruſalem ſage '- 
eſuit's bark tree, true 
Jeſuit's bark tree, falſe 
ew's frankincenſe 
ohnſonia - 
onquil . - 
udas tree = 
ujube tree - 
uly flower, clove 

uly flower, queen's 
uly flower, ſtock 
uniper tree — 


Indian tree . 
Indian god - 6 
Indian arrow root 


Indigo - 
3 baſtard 

Iris, bulbous 

Iris, Perſian bulbous 
Iris uvaria . 


Kermes oak > 
Ketmia, bladder - 
Kidney bean - 
Kidney bean tree 
1 - 
— ry - 
Knee holly - 
Knee holm = = 


Knot-grafs - 
Pages 2 | 
Laburnum «< *«+ 
Lac tree - 


Ladanum 9 + - 
Ladder, Jacob's = 
Lady's bower - 
Lady's cuſhion = 
Lady's finger - 
Lady's mantle - 
Lady's ſmock - 
Lady' s flipper © 
Lady's traces - 
Lamb's lettuce = 
Larch tree - 
Larkſpur - 
Lavender 
Lavender, cotton 
Lavender, ſea 
Laurel tree - 
Laurel, Alexandrian 
Laurel, dwarf American 


W.. 
3 
>» 
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Cypripedium. 


Botanic Names. 


Phlomis, 
Toa. © 
Styrax. 
Callicarpa. 
Nareiſſut. 
Ci 4 1 3. 
Rhamn 4. 
Dianthus. 


perts 
e 
. 


oy this. 


Canna. 
Maranta. 
Indizofera. 
A ; 
Iris. 

tris. 

tris. 
Aletris. 
Sideroxylum. 
S:deritis. 
Heaera. 
Kalmia. 


Braſſica. 
Crambe. 
Kalmia. - 
seren. 
Hibiſcas. 
A haſeclus, 
Glycine. © 
Any. 
Aſphodelus. 
Centauresa. 
R uſe CA. 

R uſcus ” 
Polygonum. 


Cytifts. 
R hus „ . 
Ciftus.. - 

P olemoni uM. 
Clematis. 
Saxifraga. 
Anthyllis. 
Alchemilla. 
Cardamine. 


Prins 


Pinus.” 
De Mur. 
enn 
Santolina. 
Statice. 

P FHANS. 
Ruſeus.. 
Kaimias. 


# 


oP 
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Els Names. 


Laurel, ſea ſide - 
Laurel, ſpurge 
Lauredla 4 - 
Laurel-leaved tulip tee 
Lauruſtiuus — 

| Leadwort - 
Leatherwood — 
Leek - , - 

| Lemon tree - 


1 Lentiſc - - 


Leopard's bane - 


Lettuce - - 
Lettuce, lamb's - 


Life, tree of - 
Life, wood of - 
1 - 
Lily - 1 
| Lily, African ſcarlet 
Lily, African blue 
Lily, af; hodel * 
Lily, aſphodel 


Lily, Atamaſco 
Lily, belladonna 8 
Lily, day Pp 
Lily, Guernſey -+ 
Lily, Jacobæa - 
Lily, St. Bruno's 
Lily, Japan " 
Lily, Martagon - 
Lily, Mexican . 

| Lily, May - 
Lily, Perfian < 
Lily, pyramidal - 
Lily, ſuperb - 
Lily, water - 
Lily, Ceylon - 
Lily-daffodil - 
Lily-daffodil - 
Lily-hyacinth - 
Lily thorn - 


Lily of the 1 
Lime - 
Lime tree 

Lion's foot, Candy 
Lion's tail 
Liquorice ; — 


Liquorice, wild - 


Live-ever - - 


Liver wort, noble 
Lobel's catchfly - 
| Loblolly bay - 


Locker gowlans = 


Locuſt tree - 


Locuſt tree 
Locuſt tree, 1 854 
wood 


Landon pride 
Looking glaſs, Venus“ 
| Eooſe-itrife o 
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Botdnte Names, 


Phyllanthus, 5 


" Daphke. 
D aphne, 
Magnol:. ia. 
FViburnum, 
P F4 umbasg . 
Dirca. 15 
A, Ut uM. 
Crus, 
Piftacid. | 
Doronicum. 


Leopard's bane, mountain Arnica. 


Lat#uca. 
Feronica, 
Thuy. 
Graiacum.. 
Guatacum, 
.S Jia! Aga, 
Lilian. 
Amaryllis. 


Liquorice Teas I | Ghe: 25 


Sedum. 

A NemoRe.- | 
Silene. 2 
Gor donia. 
Trollizs. 
Hymenea s + 


Robinia.. 


- „ 
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Botanic Names. Engli Names. Botanic Names. 
+ . Lythrum. I Meadow rue - Thalifirun.. 
i. Meadow ſaffron » Colchicum. 
£ Meadow ſweet » | Spirae. IN: 
- Meadows, queen of the - 2 aA, + 
- | M eally tree - - rbur mum, * 
. Meadia _ 3 _Dodecatheon. = 
mY Medic — = Medic apo. 
- { Medlar tree — - AAcſpiles, 
- | Meduſa's-head + - Euphorbia. 
pi - Melancholy tree - ANyHanthes. 
Lychnidea - Melon - » Cucumis, 
Lychnis, ſcarlet » Cychbais. Melon, water — - Cucurbita. 
Lychnis, dwarf Klee. | Melon thiſtle - » Cadtus. 

M. Mezereon - ZDaphne, 
Macaw tree - Ceees. [Mignonette - » Reſeda. 
Mad apple - JSolantume Mitifoil - - - Achilles. 
Madder — » Rubia. | Milk vetch - + AMAflragalas. 
Madwort in. Milk-wort - - Folypala, 
Mahaleb - - runut. Mint - ». Mentha. 
Mahogany tree - Swcetenia. Mint, cat - - _Nepete, 
Maiden bair - Adiantun. Mint, pepper = - Mentha. 
Maiden hair tree - Manritia, Miſletoe 25 — — 

Maiz, or . Tea. Mock 2 — - Philadel 
Malabar nut-tree Alicia. Mock privet =- Phillnea. 
Male-balſam ** » AMomordics. Moldavian balm Dracoce 
Mallow - Mata, Moly | - » AMAllinm. 
Mallow, roſe . Alea. Monkey flower Minas lar. 
Mallow, Indian Sida. Monk's hood » Aconitum. 

Mallow, tree - | Lavatera, | | Moon-ſeed —_—_ 
Mallow, Syrian Hen. Moon trefoil Win" Medicago. 
Mammee - ſapota - Achras. Moor-berries . - #Paccinium. * 
Mammee-tree - Mammea. Moon wort - — Linaria. 
Mandrake - 5 Mofs-berries — actinim. 
Mangoſtan - Garcinia. { Moſchatel, tuberous. »-  Adoxa, 
Mango tree - Mangifera. | Moth-mullein - - A erbaſcum. 
Manihot — - Fatropha. Mother of thyme - Thymus. 
Manna aſh 4 - Fraximus. | Mountain aſh - FSorbus. 
Maple-tree = . A _ | Mugwort . - Artemiſia. 
Marigold - Calendula. Mule pink - - Dian. 
Maris gold, African - Tagetes. - _ | Mulberry-tree - Morus. 
Marigold, French - Tagetes. { Mulberry blite + Butan. 

Marigold, marſh „ Caltha. Mullein » Verbaſcum. 

: Marigold. corn - Chry/anthemum. Muſhroom - — Agaricus. 
Marigold, fig - Mcſembryanthemum. Muff ard - »  Sinapis. 

Marjoram, common ſweet Origanum. Myrrh, or Ton ork - Scandix. 
Marjoram, pot - Origanam. Myrtle - Abiprius. 
Marjoram, w - Origanum. bene, all-ſpice Aris. 
Marjoram, winter Origanum. Myrtle, candle - berrx Myrica. 
Marſh- mallow - Att Myrtle, Dutch . Mons 
Martagon lily - Liliums N. 
Marum * - Satwreia, Naples, ſtar of - Ornithogalum, - 
Marum, Syrian or Cretan Origanum. Narciſſus, common > Narcifus. . 
Marvel of Peru - Mirabilis. Narciſſus, autumnal - Amaryllig 
Maſterwort, black - rantia, Naſturtium — 5 Trepæolum. — 
Maſtic tree - iflacia. Navel-wort - - Cotyledon, 
Maſtic tree, _ Schinas. INavel- wort, baſtard — 2 
Maſtic, herb - Navel-wort, Venus“ - Cynogloſſum, 
Maſtic thyme -- | Navew - » Hrajica. 
Maudlin - 75 | Nectarine tree - - Amyzdalus. 
Maw 2 | | - -- 2 2855 5 - 2 
May - - ; = epeta, 
May lily - | Nettle, bo >...» - Wn 


* 
* 


+ I Egli Names. | 


. 


Nettle, hemp'Tartarian - ; 


Nettle, Canada 
Nettle-tree "24 PT 


Nickar tre 


Nightſhade .. +» 


Nightſuade, American 
Nightſhade, deadly +4 


£ 


Nightſhade, Malabar - ella. © 
No . — Nolana. T 
Noli me tangere - Impatiens. + 
Noli me tangere - Momordica. 
None-ſo-pretty  - . - Saxifraga. 
Nut-tree N - „ > Corylus. 
Nut, bladder - © 

Nut, can“ 

Nut, chocolate - 

Nut, cob 2 * © 

Nut, cocoa - - 

Nut, faufel 41 - 

Nut, hazel -.. - 

Nut, Malabar, * 25 


— 


Nut, phyſie 
Nut, piſtachia - 
W rag - 


— - 
ak-tree, evergreen 
| Oak of Jeruſalem .. 
Oak, poiſon = 
Oil- nut 
Old. man's beard 
Oleander — 
Oleaſter - 
Suse ſpuge 
ve, 
Olive, wild - 
Olive, wild, of Barbad 
Onion 6.0 | 
Onion-tree - 


Nut, oil 4 4 


Painted-lady peas 
Palm tree 888 
Palm tree, dwarf 
Palm, cocoa nut 
Palm, faufel nut 


- 


ane 
. » Elzagnas. 
. Allium. £ 


- 
n * 


Paſſion - flower 
Fatien eee 
Paul's betony Fe 
Pea, common 
Ons _— 2 5 
ea, everlaſti ; 
Pea, heath wg 8 
Pea, painted lady 


ea, pigeon - Fu 
Pea, icarlet =» 
— oo 4 > 

ea, Tan MT. 
Pea, ho ry - 
Pea, w - 
Peach tree 8 
Pear tree 2 


J 
Y 
F 


| Perfimon plum 


Petty whin + 
Pheaſant's eye 


| Pheaſant's eye 


Phillyrea, Cape * 


| Phill 


* 


þ * 


SAL 


”- 1 * 
1 ae 


* 


_— 


- —_ 
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| 
1 


3 
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BY FPbuddiag- pipe 
P Pulſatilla, or 3 
a Pumpion. See Fi 
S. 
I e- apple 
pu | E . 


—— of the meaduws 
- } Queen's bam 
ueen's prom — 
—— * - 
_ FQueen's vi - 
Queen ſtock,.gilliflower - 
Quick, or quick-ſet - 
Quicken tree - 
Quickbeam tree - 
Quince tree - 


Quince, 
R. 


Ragwort, African > 
Rampion, eſculent * - 
Ramſons - 
Ranuncutus, common 
Ranunculus, globe 
- ns 


* 9 * 
7 
 Englih Names. f 

Root, falſe China — ae webs > EET 565 
Root, hollow - - - - cod Serey cabbage, as Savoy - _ Bra . A5 
Root, roſe 1 | Savoy ſpiderwort | - Li 
Root, ſnake 3 Saw - wort Fr 
Root, rattle-ſaake | -- — Saxifrage -- 2 
Root, ſweet — Saxifrage, bu, 2 
Roſe tree 8 Scabious Vo R 372 
Roſe, China - - Hibifeus. Scallon - 82 
Roſe, Chriſtmaas Helleberut. I Scorpion ſena — 7 
Roſe, corn > - »- Pajaver. 2 r Fi 
Roſe, Guelder '- - - Fibaurnm, Scotch rr 2 
was. I Guekder - 22 1 3 Aw ou l 

Ote, Ja o 3 mellia, - 2 | 8 2 5 
Rofe, 2 - - KK. | 2. -- 5 
Roſe of Jericho - Anaſtatica. 'Sea cab 3 2 
Roſe bay th Nerigm. | Seadaffodld ©» - = 3 
Roſe bay, emden  -. Rhtdodendron.” Sea holly xf, 5 
Roſe bay, dwarf Neale, | Sea 8 „ / $8 6? 
Roſe bay: willow herb Epilob.um, | Sea purſane 
Roſe mallow = Alcea. { Sea-ſide ſe: 
Roſe root . ? Sea- fide 2 2 - 


| 
St. Bruno's ly | Silk, virgin 8 
Saint - foin Silver buſh 3 
St. John's breed —-  - 1 Silver fiir . 
St. John's- wort Silver tree 
eter s wort 7 Skirret - a 
Skull-cap SLES 
Skrew tree — . 
Sky flower 


1 

Sebeſten — 

| Sedum tree - 
| Sedum, leſſer houſe-leek | 
| vena of the ſhops 3 
Sena, bladder > ” 
3 > 
| Sena, wi 


rattleſnake root 


? — | = \ : 
55 * 4 vv 8 * +> GA, * 


Silk cotton tree 8 


4, 
£ 
* * < 
- 
- ＋ 
E 
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Sultan flower 
Sultan, ſweet 


„ % % % f ⁰%%mãͤ: n on, ah 3 


Sumach, myrtle - lea ved 


= 4 
fy 4 * * ® * - 
- 
* 


Styrax. 


atura. 
Fragaria. 
Blitum. 
B lit uM. 
Arbutts. © 
Cickorium, © 
Saccharum. 
Centaurea. 


Rbus. 
| Ouiari 


Sumach, currier's or tanner's Coriaris. 
Helianthus., 


Sunflower f | 
Sunflower, dwarf Ameri-Jp , 


can 
Sunflower, little | 
Sunflower, tick-ſeeded 


Supple jack 
ow-wort | 


ne 
a 


RT 


| 


f 


| 
FP 


"I 


[ 


: 


Zeri 


51 


| 


Fa 


j 


Fkt 


N 7 
L 


„ » : _ $ 
= 


_ Cemtayrea. © 


* 


2 


ly 
Thorn, purging 
Thorn, Tnibe 6, 


2 maſtic 4 
Tinus > 2 
Toad-flax EET, > 
Tobacco 4 
Tolu tree, balſam of 
Tomatoes ied. 
Torch thiftle TS 
Touch me not 3 


Touch me not 


ragacanth, 
Traveller's * 
Tree, celandine 
Tree 
Tree mall 
Tree primroſe 
Tree of life bh 
Trefoil, bean F 6. ©; 
Trefoil, bird's- 
Trefoil, moon nn 


w 


Trefoil, ſnail OG a> % | 
Trefoil, tree n 


Tricolor 4 
Tricolor, violet 


True - love of Canada 


Trumpet flower 

Tuberoſe 0 | 
Tulip | 
Tulip, African 


= 
* 


Tulip, chequered 
Tulip flower 4 


cap 
Turk's head 8 
Turk's turban - 


Tee, French 
Turnep cabbage 
Turnep radiſh 
Turnſol : 


Turpentine tree 


115 
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* 
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. 


Rhamnus 


Datura. 


0 | . Statice. © 
hroat wort A 1 WM 
Throat-wort, blue, umbel 22 * 
1 4 | Trachelium., 5 
Thyme | ot} 


Fraeillaria. 
 Bignema. 
| Lir ied: ud; en. 


ia. 
TY 


Willow, ſpiked 
| ov, p1 
Wind flower 
L 
- 
3 a | 1 
. PPP ²˙‚ꝛ “ i | a Cs 5 " dr Fu" 


Crataegus. ; k 


Weld ” dyer's * 


. 1 Willow herb 3 


Toy tba 


U. 


; Umbrella tree 7 


V 


Valerian W 


Valerian, Greexxk 
* tree 1 Fo 
enus* fly-trap 
Venus Iooking-plaſ: 
Venus” navel- wort 
Vervain 


Vervain mallow 0 


* 


Vetch, bitter 


Leck, liquorice 


Vetch, kidney 8 


Vetch, knob-rooted liqu 


rice + £8, 


Wayfar ing tree 


Wheat Z 
Wheat, buck -4 
| Wheat, Indian 
Wheat, Turkey 
Whin A 
Whin, ; 
White- tree 
White leaf tree 
Whortleberry . 
| Wicken tree 8 
Widow wail £ 
Willow tree 
| Willow, French. 


Willow herb 1 


Vetch 1 7 
o- 


- 
Z 2 , | - 
, 
>». 9 


. X. 

_ IXiphium 
Xyloſteum (dy | honev- 
„„ 


l 2 
4 8 8 "WY 
can F | - - | Achillea. x 
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Engliſh and other moſt generally known names of the plants, trees, &c. de- 

of this work, both of the genera, and.the principat or mon noted. be 

the reſpettive genera; it may be obſer : that as many of the 

| iſh name, or any other beſides that of the botanic, they, toge- 
other names of the genera only, no ſpecies, are wholly arranged in the firſt 1 

i or botanic names, with that of the Engliſh, where any occur ; and 

to the different genera, this To x contains. principall 

and of all the moſt remarkable or material plants, e. 

> and iſe alſo ſeveral, and ſome mapy other leſs nated ſpecies, 

this head in the Index arder, without ſwelling it 

imits; the whole bcloogi e ble 

f inſerted under their aid reſpedive 


a 


g 
it 


Fi 
75 


5 


: 


ſpecies, are 


moſt of the various genera may be 
in the body of the work, diſtributed into tribes, as 
or natures of neral habit, temperature, 

diſtricts Dr c. arranging under 
ial, and Perennial Plants, s, Tuberous, and Fibrous- 
Plants, Green-houſe and Stove Plants, Herba- 
rees, Evergreen Trees, Fruit Trees and Foreſt Trees, 


occurring in alphabetical order in different parts of the book. 


Engliſh 
liſts of the di 


py 
- WF 5 — 

=, 
8 * g 4 1 
To 1 w. . a 4 1 7 14 2 8 

17 1 2 2 2 ; 4 1 * « | * 

i Www, „ me i r Is 4 © 7 * 5 
; & . * . e F 8 fs 
\ * 7 = . 1 ** d K r „ ͤ » ak. A Rr n * A FO n a>! + 11 vg, avi WL e 
TE. 4 * + be e 9 , - . 
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or THE ESSENTIAL ARTICLES OF GENERAL GARDENING,” 
_ ©» +» ++» AAND/ PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY. 


„ 


&4 G 


IN TWO DIVISIONS: 


- 


— * 5 
* + 4 , 
F „ 


FIRST D1v1is10X. 


WF 


A. : 
LLEYS, forming ads a ws: 


ders, and other compartments. 


nual Plants, a numerous tribe, both of flow- 
ers and eſculent vegetables: arrangement of 


the Gifrent forts. 


Arbours, their uſes, and different ſorts. 
Aromatic Plants, their uſes, and different ſpecies. } Caſcades. —See Water. 
Aquatic Plants and Trees, ſuch as grow near or | Caterpillar Inſects, on trees and plants. 


in water.. 

Aſhes, for manure and other occafions. 
Autumn Plants. 

Autumn Seaſon. - 


Avenues of trees, their dſp and proper 


_ - 5 
Bark, or Tan, for dark-beds. _ * 


Bark-beds, their different uſes and ti” 
Bark-pits, in whick: to make bark-beds.. 
Baſkets, different uſeful ſorts for gardens. 


Baſons, or Reſervoirs of water: 


Baſs, for ligaments in tyiag up plants, e. 


Baſs Mats. See Mats. 


Beds, proper ſorts in the different garden depart- 


ments. 
Boos 1 Hot - beds. 
nial, or two years? plants. 
Blights on trees and plants. 


the different ſorts and uſes deſcribed. 


Boſquets of ſhrubs and A &c. 
Bow * 


* 


princi Edentias of General Gardening, comprebended in this Work ; 
«Li ofthe principal gr of Genel Gu lantations, Shrubberies, Green. 


— 
houſes, Hot-houſes, Forcing-houſes, Hot-walls, 2 * Stoves, with the reſpective Plants 
and Trees, &c. ſeparately, of each Department; the 

| _ — proper Earths, Dungs, Manures, 


neceſſary Garden Materials, dif- 
—— with . different Methods of 


tions, in the varions neceſſary Works in the ſeveral 


* 


tion, Planting, Sowing, &c. principal Garden — Fg: and general Methods of. 
ng the different Practical Opera 
= Tug pe which, n the different Parts of the 


r fora for 1 
Buddin 


_ A for the propagation of trees —See 348 
tion. 


e OO Pun Oe" ON 


C. 
ett a ſeed veſſel.— See Cap/ula. 


Clay.—-See. Earth, Baſons, Water, &c. 

Climbing Plants, various ſorts ; both 22 
and herbaceous. See alſo Canis, Cirrlus, and 

Folubilis Canlit. 

| Compound Flowers. See C Fles. 

Compolts of. Earths, Dungs, &c. of various 

| compoſitions, for different occaſions. 

Cone, a ſeed · veſſel. - See Count, &c 


E 


| Creeping Plants, —See Canis, Climbing Plants, 


* er ere 
uttings, to p in raifing- 
many ſorts of trees, * 65 plants. 


D. 
Deciduous Trees and Shrubs; their defcription- 
and different ſorts. 


Dibble, or Settiog-ſtick, different ſores deſcrib- 


ng ground, different — as-plain 


a 


58 
- > ag trench digging, .and digging in- 
Drawing: 3 


—_— = 


F LE OTELY 


8 the different ſorts, their different or- 


IN 

Drawing Frame, for annual-flowers, to draw 
them up tall in ſiature. * 7 
Drill ſo wing, &c. as | 1 


Dung for hot-beds. 
F . 
Dwarf froit-trees their different orders of train-. 
_ LES. 
E. 


Edgings, their utility different 
culture. 


Edging-Shears. 

Efculent Plants, ſuch as are eatable. an 
Eſpalier Trees, their general deſcription, utilit 

_ _ and order of trainipge. prion 2 
Evergreens, their nature of growth, different 


forth, uſes, &c. | 


F. 
Flower-garden.—Sec Pleaſure : ground. 
F orcing · frame. tor 3 3 ieee and 


fruit. 

by Dang hear. tacks 14 N 
— — by Bark - bed heat. * I $44 
by Fire heat. Un 
. ˙ Pay rare 49; v5 
Forciag-houſe.—See Forcing- frame. 
Foreſt rees, their utility and different ſorts. 
Foſſe, or Haha. 


| Frames, Garden Frames, the different ſorts de- 


8 early plants, A hot-beds, 
_—_ c. in - 


ders of training. See Standard- trees, Dwarf- 
trees, Trained-trees, Wall-trees, and Eſpali- 
ers; alſo, Graſting and Inoculation. . - 
training.—See each ſort under its reſpe&ive] 
Genus; alſd the article Pruning ; likewiſe. 
Wall-trent, Eſpaliers, Standards, warf-trees 
Orchards, &c. | 
— Defending the bloſſom of early blooming 
Wall- trees. See Peaches, N es, Apri- 
cots, under the articles * and Prunus. 


„ 


Gardens, 
SGenus of Plants, compriſing one or two to many 


ſpecies. 

Glaſs-cafe. 

Glaſs-lights. —See Lights, and Hand Glaſſes, | 
Grafting, different methods. 
8 br athe, 

Gravel, * 

Gravel Walks. 

Green-houſe, its general deſcription. 


_ Green-houſe Plants, the different ſorts and ge- 


neral culture. | 
Groves of Trees, 25 | 
F 
Hand Glaſſes. IPO 75 


\ {4 40 | 2F Horſe-dung, bor hot-beds, and manure. 
ens, &c. 
planting, | — Horfe-dung Hot - beds. 


EF erent fore LR, TEIN e. 


Loca their proper Gtvatiqns, dimenfions and 


methods of pruning and; : 


young t trees from froſt Fought 
| N. 
N 8 its great utility 5 DES dane 
* management. N. 
. e 


* ing, and culture. 


5 


D E X. 


Hand Glaſſes, bell · formed. | 
Hed 9 * prop trees, 2 
— uous es — Ver n ed 
Herbs fee Herba. a Wy Lich 
Ban 8 at for, * 
des, erent d reſpocdive ve uſes. 
{ Hoteinp. 4 n 1 x 


Hot-beds. 
— "Tanner's-bark Hot-beds. 


1] Hot-houſe.—See alſo Stove. 
Hot-houſe or Stove plants.—See Stove. 


Hot- walls, for forcing early fruit. 


1 1 
414. 


Ice-houſe. 
Inarching.— See Grafting. 


F Inoculation, or Budding, means of propagating | 


numerous ſorts of b. 

Dosen . 11 ie nne 
int ini e eee e 
Kitchens its.general deſcription. in 


4 en vp; (2694+ roo * 
5 . 34 1 =. 
nn or Maze. 


form. 
Laying, the propagation by Layers, in raiſing 
4 many ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, and ſome king 
of RO plants. , 
'] Light, ite beneficial agency in vegetation. *S 
Lights, Glaſs-lights of garden frames, &c. — 
Living hot - beds, to renew the heat. * 
Loam.— See Earth. ' 
Luxuriant Plants, 41 708 Ky Flowers &e,—See 


Der 
; . * 41 | * Tx Ty 
dee, Afvrent Fg - Hy 44, Pike 
{ Marle, for Manure. 


Mats, Baſs Mats, for covering and ſhadin plans, 
ſeed-beds, &c. . 1 

e Plants, the 8 2 ATE} 
elonary, eneral utility, and deſcription, _ | 

- Motion of | tag See Are. 8 

| Mould or Mold. —See Earth. 5 

Mowing.—See Gras. 1 
Mulch, half. rotted ſtrawy dung ; uſeful in pro- 
teting the roots of Val ou and tender 


Off. ſets, means of. propagating numerous "I 
of plants. e LN 
Oi paper frames. See Paper er-frames. «54 1 
Orchard, of ſtandard Ruft tre its general 
utility, deſcription, proper ſorts of trees, plant. 


Oſiers, 


IT; 


A- fp of 
2 F ee rods 


P. 
FTE LOW | 5 
Paraſitic Plants, ſuch as grow u upen others. 
Parterre, a flower compartment, vided into va- 


\ Eo Tent we hs, 
C, 


Parting· roots, a method of 8 


tion in numerous herbaceous under 

8 ts. 

8% or 
N e of 
tuberous-rooted 1 

Zulbous-rooted. See Baldur. 8 

— Fibrous-rooted.—See Radix 2 908; 


ears dura- 
bous and 


Plantations, in groves, 


ſhrubbe &c.-in different orders ; and of | 


ee timber, and coppices of under- 
w 
Planting, the various methods explained. | 


Plaſhing, or laying hed 


Pleaſure-ground, its general deſcription, proper 
plantarions, ſhrybberies, and general manage - 
g 


rot- derbe Be, different ſorts ; | propagation, and 

culture. 

Pots, the proper ſorts een 
rious garden plants, and for green - houſe and 
ſtove exotics. 

Propagation of trees and plants, by various me- 

>See Sowing Seed, Planting Suckers, 
Cuttings, Slips, 2 Otf-ſets, and Pipings; 
alſo Parting-roots, Spawn, Grafting, Budding, 
and Inarching. 

Pruning, the general method, in n forts 
of fruit-trees, and others. - 


Q. 
Quick- an — See Cratarous. 
Quincunx Planting. 


Racer, or Sward-cutter, uſed in GL VY turf. 
Rakes, the different ſorts for gardens. 
Raking ground, in preparation for fowing and 
planting ; alfo for raking in ſeeds in broad- 
caſt ſowing. 


Reed Hedges, their uſe in gardens, and method 
of formation. 


1 N „ 
Seeds of Planta, general deſcrittion See : —_ : 


| 1 


1 
4 
F | . 
* 


Sexes of Flauts—Secc Sens, _ * 
Shading plants, \ ſeed-beds, &c. | tk 5 


Shifting 12 in pots, into larger. 


Fea wg and Trees, many different ſorts.—See 
Deciduous and E 


Sbrubberies See Pleaſure- ground and Planta- 


tions. 


orts of 
Small-ſa Herbs, the different ſorts, and ge- 
ar culture. 1 
p-herbs, the gen ncĩpal ſorts. 
Sowing ſeeds, the different 2 lained. 
Spades, different ſorts, ” general, particu- 
lar uſes, in ſpade work 
Spawn, a progeny of the Paſo yu and 
ſome other plants. 
Species of plants, individuals of a 
Sprouts, an off-ſpring from the ſtems of 3 


Stage for carnations and exons: air: Di 


anihus and Primula. 

Standard Trees, 1 orders of training. | 

Stocks, for deſcribing the 

3 o proper 3 
oo t layers. 

Stove, or r ſorts, and ge- 
neral uſes. 

Stove Plants, the different genera and ſpecies, 
and general management 

1 Plants, trees, and flowers, for forcing in 


Succeſhon-houſe, and pits, appertaining to the 
ſtove. - See Stove. a 'S - 


Succulent Plants, liſt of the principal "WR | 

Suckers, a progeny from the roots of trees and 
8 &c. for the propagation of many 
orts. 


of ts, Ke. 
; of pran * 


Tan, or Tanner's bark, for bark- beds. 


Terrace-walks, their deſcription, and uſes in 
pleaſure - ground. 


* Thermometer, for nn ee of beat 


E in ſtoves. 

Thicket plantations of trees and ſhrubs. 

Trained trees, for walls and eſpaliers 

Tree, its difference in growth from a ſhrud.— — 
See Arbor and Fratex. 


See Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, Foreſt 
and Fruit Trees. 


Treillage or Treillis for eſpalier | WES and 


Ridging ground, in digging and reaching, | 


S. 

_ Sallad-herbs, the different forts for general and 
occafional uſe. See alſo Small fallad-herbs, 

Band. See Earth. | 


other occaſions in ening. 
aching. #68 Frogs and | Ridging 


Tribes of Plants.—-See Tribas.. "x 
Trowels, for various uſes in 8 | 


Tuberous-rooted Plants, 9 both of 
flowers and eſculent kinds. 


7 * Tubs, 


nature of growth Teabsd —Sie" 
Trees and Shrubs. 


1 means of 6 propagation for raiſing many 


err 


Trees and ſhrubs, the different hardy ſorts.— 


Wann Oo 
Verticilate Plants, producing foners in = 


. 


Tubs, for large 


Turf, Graſs 22 ſor —_ NM — 
plats, and other grabs Nen wig ents in Beke 


dens. 
Turing Iron, for cutting tuef 
n walks. Ser Gravel, . 


u. as 


5 


Umbelliſcrous Plants producing flowers in um- | Trees, their peculiar merit, 


* : ; - 


V. 


Yarkties of the Wark of — flowers, and 


fruits. — See F aries. 


SECOND 


Compriſing 2 


T3 Ix. 


* 


| | Walks, their utility, proper ſorts, and re 
arran t in the different garden ne. 
Walls of gardens, ' both as fences and for wall 
trees, proper ſorts and diſpoſition. 
ne Ae 
ſorts, planting, and 5 method of ain. 
Kc | 
| [RS its utility i in Wenn for ofe and orna- 
ment, proper diſpoſition, und mens of 46. 
- quirement, .: 


DIVISION ; 


general Liſt of the Botanic Terms and Deſcriptions 8 in this W FEY as ge-.. 
nerally uſed by the Botaniſts in deſcribing the different Parts of Plants, and the Principles of the © 


Botanic Syttem; comprehending Deſcriptions of the Root, Stem, Branches, Leaves, Flowers, 
Fruit, Seed Vellels, Seeds, &c. and of the Claſſes, Orders, and Characters of the Genera, Spe- 


ies, and Varieties; with the different Modes of Infloreſcence, or Manner of Flowering, and 


87 8 
the different Sexes of Plants and Flowers, in Male, Female, and Hermaphrodite ; all of which 
under the ſaid different Heads, as below, are fully explained accordingly 2s they alphabeti- 


cally occur in the different Parts of the Book : 


GGREGATUS Flos, an 
compoſed of many ſmall florets. 


te flower 


Amentaceus Flos, many ſmall flowers produced] 


in an amentum. 
Amentum, a catkin or flender firing of ſmall 
chaffy flowers. 


Androgyna Planta, a plant producing male and 
Female flowers. 


Annuz Plantz, annual plants, or but of one 


yerr's duration. 
Authera, top of the filament or ſtamen of flow- 
ers, and the male part. 
Apetalus Flos, a flower without petals. | 
Aquaticz Plantz, water plants. 
Arbor, a tree, different in *. from a ſhrub. 
Ariſta Acrus or beard of graſs and corn flow- 


Acai armature of plants. 
Aromatice Plantæ, aromatic or odoriferous 


Alita, 3 armpit bo os 


| B. 
Bacca, a Berry. 
© Bacciferxz Plantæ, berry-bearing plant. 
Barba, beard of leaves and flowers. 
Barbatus Flos, a bearded flower. - 
Biennis Planta, a biennial or two 2 1 plant. 
Bractea, a floral leaf. 
Bulbus, a bulb or bulbous root. 


&C. 
. 


* 


which, in the whole, after roperly conſulting _ 


the Articles, Charactets, Claſſes, Orders, Genera, and . will be fu cient to 9 
gn eſſential 1 of the Syſtem of Botany . 


| C. Fs 

Calyx, the flower-cup, different forts. £777 

Campaniformes Plante, plants with bell. ſhaped 
flowers. 


{ Capitulum, a little head of flowers. poof 


orts 
| Catkin, an amentaceous flower,—Sce 4 
Caulis, a ſtalk or ſtem of a plant or Tees e 
ent ſorts deſcribed. | 
Cauleſcens, having a ſtalk or en. 7 
Characters, deſcription of the genera of plants. 
ck“ a Claſper or tendtil of cirrhous-climb- 
ants, 
Cla N a claſs or collection of different kindred 
genera of plants, and thus ſimilariy the Yoole 
vegetable kingdom is divided into twenty-four: 
- claſſes, all arranged by name under this ſaid 
head Clan. 


Compoſitus Flos, compound flower. 


"1 


Conus, a cane, 


IP of ſeed-veflel. 


; 1 Corolla, compoſ of the petals, or flower- 
leaves. hed 
Corymbus, an order of cluſter-flowering. 


|Cotyledones, fide lobes of a ſeed. N 
Cruciformis Flos, a cfoſs-ſhaped flower. 
ns a mode of umbel- "wowerlng, 


F, F 1 ag 
Femineus Flos. a female flower. 


Bulbus Cauliaps, 4 bulb produced on the ſtem, Femina Planta, a female Py, bearing female 


flowers only. POE 


2 way capſule or hollow ſeed-veſſel, various 


Conileræ, CO trees and plants. * 


* 


. aw: Fin... 36 
Fins, thre like Part of the flaming of 
Foy hy oo irt imc 
flower of plants and trees, conbitiog of 
” diffe of the frutiBcation. LEA 
Floſculus,., 
F — | 


ot a compound leaf. 


" 2. ** Do * Bas 
Fibrose Radix, A fbrovs Foot —See Rode 2 


pus, n 1:5 US} 11 141 
araſitus Planta, a paraſitic plant, gro ĩug un 
other 


1 flow er. . Hy 


5 different ſorts. 4 7.624 
Kae en how ee 


8 * 


** , * 8 Fn 4 
2 


ve, a lr or elke of ditterent 
ſpecies of plants. 
.. Germen,. ſeed-bud, or baſe of the vine, of 
flowers, 

Germinatio germination or ene 

Gluma, a huſk, or the FOYER wing of 


U. f 


F Mero Planta, 12 herbaceous plant, being of 
an herb- like nature. 

Hermaphroditus Flos, hermaphrodite flower, 
Javing both 880 and female ewe 3 


I. 1 3 a x. 4 
Infloreſcentia, infloreſcence, or manner of flow- 
ering of all ſorts, of plants, &c. 
Involucrum, a calyx of rr IOAerIng 
Plants. [ 
122 
Labiatus Flos, a lipped n 
Lacteſcentes plantæ, lacteſcent or milky plants. 
1 a ſeed pod of the pea, bean, and other 
ulſe. 

Liliacez, like a lily, liliaceous ts, uc- 
ing lily - ſnaped flowers. Pry Fd 
eee and Loculi, cells or ſeed depart- 

ments of a capſule. 


flowers only. 
Maſculus Flos, a male flower. 
Monopetalous Flos, a flower of one pra 1 
Monophyllus, of one leaf. 
Motus, motion of plants. 
Multicapſularis, many -capſuled. 
Multifidus Flos, a flower or calyx cut into many 
parts. 1 
Multiplicatus Flos, a multiplied flower. 
* moſſes, a tribe of 3 plants. 


N. 
Nectarium, a part of the corolla, or fore of ap- 
. to the petals of a flower. 


4 0. | 
8 an 1 or firſt ſubdiviſion of a claſs in 
the claſſes of plants. See alſo CIA. 


7 


2 F EE: oF 
24334 W +4 1 4 


[Pendulus Elos, a pendulous or ing flower.s: 
—See alſo Radix Perennis. 


E Planta, a perennial or mady. years plant. 


Herba, an herb, a plant not becoming woods., =: 


| 


Perianthium, a flower Cup, or moſt common 
ſpecies of calyx; * "i 2550 © | 


year * 


Pericarpium, the ſeed-reſſel of bbs diferent 


| ſorts. — I | 

| Petalum, petal ener- leaf, * 

ſeeds. | Petiolus, the petiole or foot-ſtalk of a 51 

| Piſtillum, the piſtil or ſtyle, the female ava 
in the centre bf a flower. 

Plenus Flos, a full or double flower. 

Pollen, meal, or male prolific powder of the an- 
thera. 


ticular plants. 


Racemus, a raceme or cluſter of flowers or ber- 


ries. 
Radiatus Flos, a radiated flower & the com- 
ponad tribe. | 


Radius, the rav, radius, or outer ſpreading cir- 


cumference of a compound flawer, &c. 
Radicula, radicle or little root. 
* the root of plants and trees, &c. many 
orts. 
Radix Perennis Fibroſa, perennial fibrous 
applicable to a numerous tribe of plants. 
PR a branch of a tree. See Calis. 


Luxurians Flos, a luxuriant flower. — See Luxu- | . 
- _riantPlants S. 
2 Semen, ſeed of plants, various ſorts. 
M. Sexus, ſexes of plants, in producing male, female, 
Mas Planta, a male plant, producing male and hermaphrodite flowers. 


Spadiceus Flos, a flower or aggregate of flowers 
produced on a ſpadix. 
| Spadix, the receptacle of ſpadicenus or ſpatha- 


| _ ceous flowers produced from a ſpatha. 


Spatha, a ſheath or common calyx of ſpadiceous 
flowers. 

Species, the individuals, or different kindred 
plants of a genus or family, as arranged under 
the various genera in the courſe of this work, 
their diſtin&ive difference explained. — See 
Species and Genus. 

Spica, ſpike of flowers, a mode of flowering. 

Spina, a ſpine or thorn, one of the armature of 
plants and trees. 

Stamina, male organ of flowers, conſiſting of the 
filaments or thread like parts in the « centre, 
Fapporting the anther, n the male 


powder. 
5 Stellata 


plants or treen. 10 ID. l 2 r ae | 
if ediceflus, a pedicle or little. foot-ſialk of aflowery; 

ria: | Peduncules, a peduncle, or main Toca © ES 
plant or troe;.conbſtingſ 


Polygamia, many marriages, or intercommunt. 
Cation of different ſexes.in the flowers of et 


Pomum, apple or fleſhy fruit, a ſpecies of ſeed 4 
on, + 3 | 
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| Kirobilus, A ſeed- veſſel of the cone kind. 
8 —ů — — 
8 the germen, elevating the 


* 


Seen der or facelent plant SETS, 


3 I l 


is, thyrfe, a mode of cluſter-flowerin 
Tomentoſa Planta, a 1 the 
ns ef pleats, arlvderi 7 
Tribus, tribes of plants, e 
Truncus, ſtem or ſtalk of trees and plants. 
Radix, a tuberous-root. © ' 
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Varietas, a variety, 
and fruit, off-ſpring 


\ — . 


. * Ne . 


of certain pe F 
ſome, very numerous. — 


Whorl, « mode of flowering 


wing in 
aulis, a twin? 


flowers 
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